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Preface  to  Volume  III. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  the  Third  Volume  of  Johnson's  Univehsal  Illustrated 
Cyctx)PjBDIA,  the  Editors-in-Chief  respectfully  ask  of  their  patrons  a  careful  comparison 
of  this  volume  with  the  two  that  have  preceded  it,  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  be 
found  more  than  to  sustain  the  favorable  judgment  which  has  already  been  formed  of 
those.  Prom  the  commencement  of-the  work,  the  Editors,  so  far  from  at  any  time  re- 
laxing effort,  have  been  constantly  exerting  themselves  more  and  more  strenuously  to 
accomplish  in  the  most  thorough  manner  the  design  originally  proposed  to  themselves, 
of  making  the  most  complete,  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  compendious,  book 
of  general  reference  which  has  yet  been  produced.  In  this  efiFort  they  have  been  nobly 
sustained  by  the  Publishers,  who  have  not  hesitated  at  any  expense  which  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  very  formidable  undertaking  has  seemed  to  make  necessary. 

Without  such  liberality,  indeed,  the  execution  of  the  work  would  have  been  im- 
possible. In  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  more  than  five  hundred  eminent 
writers  who  have  contributed  articles  upon  subjects  in  which  their  special  studies  and 
investigations  have  made  them  authorities,  an  expenditure  has  been  required  which  is 
without  any  precedent  in  the  history  of  such  publications.  The  Publishers,  however, 
have  never  doubted  that  whatever  outlay  should  be  found  to  add  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  work  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  increase*!  demand  for  it  on  the  part 
of  an  appreciative  public;  and  the  subscriptions  hitherto  taken,  over  15,000,  when  only 
two  of  the  four  volumes  were  published,  have  fully  justified  this  belief. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  volumes  published  with  the  promise  of  the  original 
prospectus  will  show  that,  while  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  plan  have  been  pre- 
served throughout,  the  promise  has,  in  several  respects,  been  more  than  fulfilled.  Im- 
portant subjects  have  been  treated  with  much  greater  fulness  than  is  necessary  in  a 
mere  compendium  of  feicts ;  the  lives  of  the  mOre  conspicuous  personages  of  history  are 
given  in  larger  detail  than  was  at  first  intended  ;  the  scope  of  the  whole  work  has  been 
extended  to  embrace  several  thousand  more  titles  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  of  its  class ;  and  great  care  has  been  taken  that  no  topic  of  especially  American 
interest  should  pass  unnoticed.  Of  this  latter  ;jlass  of  topics,  the  number  which  have 
first  found  place  in  this  work,  and  which  are  as  yet  to  be  found  in  no  other,  amounts 
to  many  hundreds. 

The  principle  of  division  of  labor  in  the  supervision  of  the  work  during  its  progress, 
introduced  in  the  beginning,  has  been  gradually  extended.  The  Editors-in-Chief  have 
from  time  to  time  added  to  the  number  of  their  associates,  until  they  feel  justified  in 
claiming  that  no  work  of  this  description  has  ever  before  appeared  which  has  united  in 
its  production  so  numerous  or  so  eminently  competent  an  editorial  staff.  It  should, 
moreover,  be  known  that  not  only  are  these  Associate  Editors  active  in  contributing  or 
providing  articles  in  their  several  distinct  departments,  but  also  that  all  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  entire  work  are  submitted  to  every  one  of  them,  and  subjected  to  their  criticism 
before  final  publication. 

The  present  volume  makes  its  appearance,  according  to  promise,  abundantly  within 
the  year  1876.  The  fourth  and  final  volume  is  already  very  far  advanced  toward  com- 
pletion, and  will  probably  be  ready  for  the  press  before  the  1st  of  March  next.  It  will 
be  delivered  to  subscribers  early  in  1877. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  )  „ ,.   .  ^, .  ^ 
ARNOLD  GUYOT,  ]  ^itors^n-Ch^eJ. 

Nkw  Yobk,  Aujfusl,  1876. 
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liieh'Seld)  aity  of  Staffordshire,  England,  eounty  and 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  hB«  carpet  mana- 
hotories,  etc.,  a  fine  eatbednil,  and  a  grammar  aobool 
wher«  wer«  educated  Addikon,  Johnson,  and  Uarriek.  Pop. 
7380. 

Ijich'tenbnrg  (Okoro  Christopi),  b.  July  1,  1744,  at 
Oberramstadt,  Hesse-Darmstadt :  studied  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen  ;  became  professor  there  in  1770.  His  satirical 
writings  made  a  great  sensation  and  are  still  much  read. 
His  Veber  Phytiognomik  wider  die  Phynagnomen  (1778)  is 
directed  against  Lavater:  Ueber  die  Pronunciation  der 
SekHpM  da  alien  Orieekeuland  (1782)  against  Voss.  The 
greatest  general  interest,  however,  is  in  bis  AtuJuhrlickeH 
Srktiirung  der  Hftgarthtehen  Kup/erwtiektf  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  OSItingteken  Alma»ark,  of  which  Lichtanburg 
was  the  founder  and  editor.     D.  Feb.  24,  17V9. 

Lick,  tp.  of  Jackson  eo.,  0.     Pup.  3746. 

liick  (Javes),  b.  at  Fredericksburg,  Lebanon  co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  25,  1796;  received  a  common-school  education,  and 
in  1819  obtained  employment  in  a  piano  manufactory  in 
Philadelphia:  a  year  later  started  in  the  same  business  for 
himself  in  New  York  City,  but  failing  to  succeed  for  want 
of  capital,  went  soon  after  to  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America ; 
for  ten  years  was  engaged  in  piano-making,  and  amassed 
a  small  fortune;  in  lt)32  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  alter 
a  few  months  again  went  to  Buenos  Ayres,  thence  to  Val- 
paraiso, devoting  himself  to  bis  business  for  fbur  years,  and 
then  to  different  places  in  Peru,  remaining  there  for  eleven 
years,  and  in  1847  arrived  "in  San  Francisco,  where  he  has 
since  lived.  He  brought  with  him  from  South  America 
about  $30,000,  which  he  invested  in  real  estate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  its  rapid  advance  in  value  made  him  wealthy. 
Id  1S74  he  placed  his  entire  property  in  the  hands  of  seven 
trustees,  to  be  devoted  to  public  and  charitable  purposes. 
The  bequests  then  made  he  changed  in  some  respects  in 
May,  1875,  leaving  them  as  follows:  for  constructing  a 
anitable  observatory,  and  erecting  therein  a  telescope  supe- 
rior to  and  more  powerful  than  any  before  made,  $700,000, 
the  same  to  be  connected  with  the  University  of  California ; 
to  the  San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  $25,000 ; 
to  build  a  non-sectarian  orphan  asylum  at  San  Jos£,  Cal., 
$25,000 ;  to  the  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society  in 
San  Francisco,  $25,000  ;  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San 
Francisco,  $10,000;  to  the  San  Francisco  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  $10,000  ;  for  the  erection 
of  suitable  monuments  over  the  graves  of  his  mother,  father, 
grandfather,  and  sister,  $5000  each,  or  $20,000 ;  to  found 
an  Old  Ladies'  Home  in  San  Francisco,  $100,000;  for  the 
erection  of  free  public  baths  in  Sun  Francisco,  $150,000; 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  au- 
thor of  The  Slar-Spangltd  Banner,  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  $60,000  ;  for  the  erection  in  the  City  Hall 
of  San  Francisco  of  a  group  of  bronze  statuary  which 
shall  represent  by  appropriate  designs  and  figures  the  his- 
tory of  Califomia,  $100,000:  to  found  and  endow  an  insti- 
tution to  be  called  the  California  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts,  $540,000.  For  himself  he  reserved  $500,000,  gave  his 
son  $150,000,  and  each  of  his  relatives  sums  varying  from 
$2000  to  $5000.  J.  B.  Bi.sHor. 

I/ick  Creek,  tp.  of  Little  River  eo..  Ark.     Pop,  361. 

Idck  Creek,  tp.  of  Davis  co.,  la.     Pop.  1246. 

liick  Creek,  tp.  of  Van  Buren  eo.,  la.    Pop.  1199. 

Lick'ing,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  670  square 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Licking  River  and  its  affluents. 
It  is  quite  level,  very  fertile,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Carriages, 
leather,  lumber,  and  saddlery  are  leading  manufactures. 
Coal  and  building-stone  are  obtained.  Traversed  by  Ohio 
Canal,  Sandusky  Mansfield  and  Newark  and  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.    Cap.  Newark.    Pop.  35,756. 

Licking,  tp.  of  Crawford  oo.,  111.    Pop.  1625. 

Licking,  tp.  of  Blaokford  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  2185. 

Licking,  tp.  of  Licking  oo.,  0.    Pop.  850. 

Licking,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  O.    Pop.  992. 

Licidng,  tp.  of  Clarion  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1213. 

Licking  Creek,  tp.  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  925. 

Lick'ingliole,  tp.  of  Goochland  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3430. 

Lick'ing  River  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Floyd  co., 
Ky.,  and  flows  some  180  miles  in  a  north-westerly  course, 
Teaching  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati.  At  high  water 
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light-draught  steamboats  can  ascend  to  Falmouth,  some  60 
miles.  The  principal  tributaries  are  the  N.  and  S.  forks. — 
Another  Licking  Riter  rises  near  the  centre  of  Ohio,  and 
joins  the  Huskingum  River  opposite  Zanesville,  0. 

Lick  IHonntain,  post-tp.  of  Conway  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  518. 

Lick  Prairie,  tp.  of  Wabash  oo.,  111.    Pop.  527. 

Lico'dia  Euke'a,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eubaa  (destroyed  46S  B.  r.), 
many  vestiges  of  which  are  still  found.  Pop.  in  1874, 5656. 

Lic'tors  [Lat.  ligare,  to  "  bind  "],  ofiieers  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  upon  the  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome,  to 
bear  the  Fasc'P.8  (which  see),  to  administer  punishment  to 
oitiiens,  and  to  perform  other  public  functions.  They 
were  originally  plebeians,  and  afterward  freedmen. 

Lid'dell  (Henry  George),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  in  1811, 
studied  at  the  Charter-house  ;  graduated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1833,  with  the  highest  honors ;  was  head-master 
of  Westminster  School ;  chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  queen 
(1862) ;  l>ecame  dean  of  Christ  Church  1855,  and  vico-chan- 
oellor  in  1870 ;  translated  (with  Dean  Scott)  Passow's  Greek 
Lexieon,  and  wrote  a  Hittory  of  Rome  from  the  Earlieet 
Timet  to  the  EUabliehment  n/  the  Empire  (1855). 

Lid'don  (Henrt  Parry),  D.D.,b.  in  England  in  18.30; 
graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1850 ;  was  vice- 
principal  of  the  theological  college,  Cuddesdon,  1851-50; 
published  a  volume  of  Lenten  iStrmoiM  (1858) ;  became  a 

firebendary  in  Salisbury  cathedral  in  1864.  Ills  Hampton 
ectures  for  1866,  on  The  Dleinily  of  our  Lord,  greatly  ex- 
tended his  fame.  In  1870  he  was  installed  canon  residen- 
tiary of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  exegesis  at  Oxford. 

Lie'ber  (Francis),  b.  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  Mar.  18, 1800. 
His  father,  Frederick  William  Lieber,  who  was  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  had  suffered  heavy  losses  during  the 
war,  and,  having  a  large  family,  great  economy  was  neces- 
sary. Young  Lieber  was  an  ardent  student  and  a  favorite 
with  his  teachers.  In  1815,  when  the  war  was  renewed  by 
the  escape  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  he  volun- 
teered with  two  of  his  brothers  for  the  army,  and  was  in 
the  fight  at  Ligny,  and  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Namur.  At  the  close  of  the  Waterloo  campaign  he  returned 
to  his  studies  and  joined  the  Berlin  gymnasium.  These 
gymnasia  became  the  seats  of  liberal  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments ;  Jahn  was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  hostility  to 
the  government,  and  because  Lieber  was  considered  his 
favorite  pupil  he  also  was  arrested.  He  remained  in  prison 
several  months,  beguiling  the  tediousness  of  his  confine- 
ment by  diligent  study  and  reading.  After  his  discharge 
without  a  trial,  he  was  prohibited  from  studying  at  the 
Prussian  universities,  lie  consequently  went  to  Jena, 
whore  ho  took  his  degrees  in  1820.  Hence  be  went  to 
Halle  to  continue  his  studies,  but  being  there  subjected  to 
constant  surveillance,  his  position  became  so  irksome  that 
he  took  refage  in  Dresden.  While  living  there  the  Greek 
revolution  broke  out.  He  instantly  resolved  to  abandon 
his  country  and  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  independence. 
He  made  his  way,  chiefly  on  foot,  to  Marseilles,  where  he 
embarked  for  Greece.  The  history  of  that  brief  and  un- 
fortunate struggle  is  well  known.  His  own  experience  is 
recorded  in  his  Journal  in  Greece,  written  at  Rome  and 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1823.  After  suffering  great  bard- 
ships,  he  embarked  at  Missolonghi  in  1822  in  a  small 
vessel  bound  to  Ancona.  One  scudo  and  a  half  was  all 
that  remained  in  his  purse  after  paying  his  pa^:sagc. 
From  Ancona  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Barthold  Ucurge 
Niebubr,  then  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  papal  see, 
took  so  great  an  interest  in  him  that  ho  invited  him  to 
become  one  of  his  family  as  the  tutor  of  his  son  Marcus. 
Ho  passed  a  year  of  unalloyed  happiness  in  Rome,  living 
in  the  family  of  the  great  historian,  sharing  his  confidence 
and  afl'eetion,  the  daily  companion  of  his  walks  and  con- 
versation. Niebubr  quitted  the  embassy  at  Rome  in  1S23, 
and  Lieber  returned  to  Berlin,  Niebubr  having  previously 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  king  of  Prussia  that  he  should 
not  be  molested.  But  he  had  hardly  arrived  in  Berlin  when 
he  was  again  arrested  upon  the  old  charges  of  enmity  te 
the  government,  entertaining  republican  sentiments,  and 
belonging  to  a  secret  association,  and  was  cast  into  the 
state  prison  at  Koepnick.  After  some  months  he  was  lib- 
erated through  Niebuhr's  pressing  solicitations.  While  at 
Koepnick  he  wrote  a  little  volume  of  poems,  Wein  und 
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Wonne  Lieder,  which  was  published  in  Berlin  under  the 
name  of  "  Arnold  Frans.'*  Fearing  renewed  perseoution, 
he  took  refuge  in  England.  He  arrived  in  London  in  1825, 
and  resided  there  for  a  year,  writing  for  German  periodi- 
eals  and  giving  leesoni  in  the  languages  for  bis  support. 
In  1327  he  oame  to  the  U.  8.  with  warm  rvcommendations 
from  Niebuhr,  who  retained  the  strongest  affection  for  him, 
and  corresponded  with  him  up  to  the  time  of  the  historian's 
death  in  1831 — an  affection  which  was  fully  returned  by 
Lieber,  who  embalmed  his  love  and  gratitude  to  his  friend 
and  benefactor  in  his  Reminiteenceit  of  Niebuhr,  published 
first  in  America,  republished  in  England  by  Bentley,  and 
translated  into  German  by  the  son  of  Hugo  the  Civilian. 
Iiieber  arrived  at  New  York  Juno  20,  1S27,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Boston,  where  he  took  up  his  residence.  There 
he  commenced  his  laborious  work,  tnc  EncyclopKdia  Ameri- 
cana, in  13  vols.,  which  he.  completed  in  five  years.  In  1832 
be  removed  to  Now  York,  whore  ho  published  a  translation 
of  De  Beaumont  and  De  TocqucTille's  work  on  the  peni- 
tentiary system.  While  in  New  York  he  received  from  the 
trustees  of  Girurd  College,  Philadelphia,  then  just  founded, 
the  honorable  commission  of  preparing  a  plan  of  education 
and  instruction  for  that  institution.  This  brought  him  to 
Philadelphia  in  1833,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  pub- 
lished, besides  his  plan  of  education,  his  Letters  to  a  Gen- 
tleman in  Germany.  In  1835  ho  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  history  and  political  economy  in  South  Caro- 
lina College ;  he  remained  in  that  position  at  Columbia  more 
than  twenty  years,  during  which  period  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  groat  work?  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
The  three  principal  of  those  are  his  Manual  of  Political 
Kthic»  (2  vols.,  1838),  Legal  and  Politiral  Ffermeneutice,  or 
the.  Prineiplea  of  Interpretation  and  Couatruction  in  Law  and 
Polilie$  (1  vol.",  1839),  and  his  t'ieil  Liberty  and  Self-Ooc- 
trnment  (2  vols.,  1853).  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  this  article  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  these  great  works.  They  were  positive 
additions  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  knowledge 
previously  possessed  upon  these  subjects.  They  embodied 
IQ  a  profound,  original,  and  comprehensive  system  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  human  society  and  government  repose. 
They  traced  to  their  sources  all  the  social  and  governmental 
relations,  and  expounded  their  reasons,  their  history,  their 
distinctions,  and  their  philosophic  significance  and  results, 
with  a  clearness  of  exhibition,  a  force  of  argument,  a  wealth 
of  learning,  a  power  of  illustration,  and  a  high  moral  pur- 
pose never  before  seen  in  the  same  field.  Evorywnere 
among  learned  and  scientiijo  men  these  works  produced  a 
profound  impression,  and  they  have  received  the  highest 
commendations  from  the  most  distinguished  publicists  of 
Europe  and  America.  In  185S,  Dr.  Lieber  resigned  his 
professorship  in  South  Carolina  College.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  to  a  similar  professorship  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  and  subsequently  to  the  chair  of  political  science  in 
the  law  school  of  the  same  institution.  Ho  continued  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  position  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  hie  house  in  New  York,  Oct.  2, 
1872.  Besides  the  works  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, Lieber  wrote  many  minor  works  of  great  value, 
among  the  principal  of  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Origin 
and  Development  of  the  Firet  Conttitutnte  of  Civilization, 
Great  Events  deecribed  by  Great  ffietoriane,  Eetaye  upon 
Property  and  Labor,  The  Lame  of  Property,  Penal  Leuea 
and  the  Penitentiary  Syetem,  On  Piston  Diecipline,  The  i?«- 
Intion  bettpeen  Education  and  Crime,  The  Pardoning  Power, 
International  Copyright,  The  Character  of  the  OenUeman, 
The  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek  a»  Elements  of  Edneation, 
Laura  Bridgman't  Vocal  Sound;  on  Anglican  and  Oalliean 
Liberty,  on  The  Poet-offi.ce  and  Postal  Reforms,  on  The  In- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary,  on  Tioo  Houses  of  Legislature, 
on  Nationalism,  on  Guerilla  Parties  considered  with  Refer- 
ence to  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  War,  What  is  our  Constitu- 
tion— League,  Pact,  or  Government  f  and  a  large  number  of 
imall  tracts  and  publications.  He  wrote  also  many  able 
articles  on  public  questions,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Ecening  Post  and  other  papers  over  the  signature  of 
"  .Amerious."  He  also  oontribntod  valuable  papers  to  the 
Heme  de  Droit  international.  During  the  civil  war  in  the 
V.  S.  Dr.  Lieber  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country.  As  early  as  1851,  in  an  address 
delivered  in  South  Carolina,  he  had  warned  the  South  of 
the  ruin  with  which  the  doctrine  of  secession  threatened  it 
and  the  whole  country.  During  the  war  his  pen  was  con- 
Rtantly  at  work  supporting  the  government  and  upholding 
the  Union.  He  was  frequently  summoned  to  Washington 
by  telegraph  by  the  secretary  of  war  for  consultation  and 
advice  upon  the  most  important  subjects.  Upon  the  requi- 
■itioD  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  he  prepared  a  code  of 
war,  which  was  officially  promulgated  to  the  army  in  gen- 
eral orders  of  the  war  department  (No.  100,  18B3),  as  fn- 
strticlions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 


States  IB  the  Field — a  work  which  added  to  his  great  repu- 
tation. Dr.  Lieber  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian 
religion.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  a  sealous  defender  of 
religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty.  He  was  a  laborious  stu- 
dent, and  had  a  most  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
historical  as  well  as  political  subjects.  He  was  of  a  gmcioui 
and  cheerful  disposition,  possessed  a  sprightly  imagination, 
and  his  conversation  was  replete  with  instruction  and  wit. 
Nature  gave  him  a  robust  frame.  He  was  short  in  stature, 
compact,  and  muscular.  Ho  was  fond  of  athletic  exeroises. 
In  his  younger  days  ho  was  noted  for  his  strength.  When 
he  arrived  at  Boston  in  1S27  be  established  a  swimming 
school  and  gave  lessons  in  that  art.  His  head  was  massive, 
his  eyes  deep  set  beneath  a  brow  broad  and  noble.  His 
countenance  indicated  the  thoughtful  repose  and  conscious 
power  of  a  great  mind.  His  writings  constitute  a  distinct 
landmark  in  the  history  of  public  law  and  political  science. 
The  saying  of  which  ho  was  the  author,  and  which  he 
adopted  as  a  motto  in  his  later  years,  may  be  taken  as  the 
keynote  of  all  his  political  writings:  "  No  right  without  its 
duties — DO  duty  without  its  rights."  Ho  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  of  many  learned  and  soientiflo 
societies  in  Europe  and  Amerioo.      M.  Russeli.  Thaykb. 

Lieber  (Oscar  MoirraoMERr),  b.  in  Boston  Sept.  8, 
1830,  son  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber ;  was  educated  as  a  chemist 
and  mineralogist  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Giittin- 
gen  and  tho  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  Saxony ;  was 
appointed  Stat«  geologist  of  Mississippi  in  1850;  wrote 
The  Assayer's  Guide  (1852),  The  Analytical  Chemist's  As- 
sistant (1852),  Geology  of  Mississippi  (1854),  and  many 
articles  in  tho  Mining  Magaiine.  In  1854-55  was  engaged 
in  the  geological  survey  of  Alabama,  and  from  185G  to 
1860  was  mineralogical,  geological,  and  agricultural  sur- 
veyor of  South  Carolina,  in  which  capacity  he  published 
four  annual  reports ;  in  ISOO  went  as  geologist  to  Lab- 
rador with  an  astronomical  expedition  ;  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  in  1861 ;  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg,  and  d.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  June  27,  1862. 

Lie'big,  von  (Justus),  Barok,  b.  at  Darmstadt  May 
12,  1 803 ;  received  bis  earliest  education  in  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city;  from  1819  to  1822  studied  natural  sci- 
ence and  chemistry  at  tho  universities  of  Bonn  and  Er- 
langen,  and  from  1822  to  1R24  in  Paris.  A  paper  on  ful- 
minic  acid  which  ho  read  before  the  French  Institute  intro- 
duced him  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  by  his  influence 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Giessen,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1824.  At  Giessen  he  re- 
sided from  1824  to  1852;  established  a  laboratory  for  prac- 
tical chemistry,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Germany  ;  founded, 
together  with  Goigcr  of  Heidelberg,  the  Annalen  der  Phar- 
macie !  and  made  in  a  short  time  his  lecture-room  the  cen- 
tre of  the  study  of  chemistry,  to  which  students  gathered 
in  great  numbers,  and  from  which  issued  many  great  scien- 
tific discoveries,  and  a  flood  of  new  and  most  valuable 
fractioal  ideas  with  respect  to  the  application  of  chemistry, 
n  1852  be  removed  to  Munich  as  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  university  and  director  at  the  chemical  laboratory. 
In  1860  was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Munich,  and  in  1861  foreign  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  D.  Apr.  18, 1873,  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  greatest  chemist  of  his  time.  Besides  a  great 
number  of  articles  in  tho  Annalen  der  Pharmacie  and  the 
Handworterbuch  der  Chemie  (9  vols.,  1837-64),  which  he 
compiled  together  with  Poggendorff  of  Berlin,  ho  wrote  Die 
organische  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anicenduug  auf  Agricultur  ( 1 840), 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  under  the 
title  Chemistry  inits  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Physi- 
ology ;  Grundsatze  der  Agricuhur  Chemie  (1855),  Theorie 
nnd  Praxis  der  Landwirthschoft  (1856),  Naturteissensehaft- 
liche  Briefs  iiber  die  modenie  Landwirthschoft  (1859) ;  and 
in  another  line.  Die  Thiercheniie  oder  organische  Chemie  in 
ihrer  Anioendung  auf  Physiolngie  und  Pathologic  (1842), 
translated  into  English  by  William  Gregory  under  the  title 
Animal  Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology  ;  Cheniische  Untersuchungen  Uber  das 
I'leisrh  nnd  selue  Znbereilung  sum  Nahrungsmittel  (1847), 
Die  Ursachen  der  Suftebciregung  im  thierischen  Organismus 
(1848).  That  of  bis  writings  which  has  made  him  most 
popular,  and  contributed  most  to  introduce  chemical  truths 
among  educated  people  and  spread  sound  views  with  re- 
spect to  their  importance  in  every-day  life,  is  his  Chemisehe 
Briefe  (1844),  translated  into  English  under  the  title  Fa- 
miliar Letters  on  Chemistry  and  its  Relations  to  Commerce, 
Physiology,  and  Agriculture.  On  practical  life  he  probably 
exercised  a  greater  influence  than  any  chemist  beiore  him ; 
new  methods  were  introduced  by  him  in  agriculture,  phar- 
macy, the  manufaoture  of  vinegar,  glass,  etc.,  the  preparation 
of  food,  etc.  His  meat  extract  is  now  extensively  used,  and 
so  is  his  Suppe  fUr  SHuglinge  {"  baby  soup  ").  In  science  he 
ranks  as  one  of  the  founders  of  organic  chemistry,  and  his 
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resekrehes  ooDoeroing  the  applieatioo  of  cbemiBtry  to  physi- 
ology and  pathology  are  invaluable. 

liiech'tenstein,  the  smallest  principality  of  the  Ger- 
man eonfederatioQ,  comprising  an  area  of  60  square  milesi 
with  8320  inhabitants,  and  situated  between  Tyrol  and  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  Switterland,  on  the  upper  Rhine. 
It  is  mountainous,  but  fertile,  producing  wheat,  wine,  and 
fruits.  The  prince  Urea  in  Vienna.  The  oapital,  Vadui, 
hsa  1000  inhabitants. 

Iiiege  [Flem.  Lugk ;  Ger.  LUttieh'],  the  easternmost 
prorince  of  Belgium.  Ai«a,  1106  square  miles.  Pop. 
592,177,  of  whom  nine-tenths  speak  French,  and  one-tenth 
Flemish.  The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  hilly,  oon- 
sisting  of  rooks  covered  with  heath  or  woods,  but  rich  in 
eoal  and  iron.  The  northern  part,  the  so-oalled  Heneland, 
is  more  level,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  cultivated  like  a  gar- 
den. The  valley  of  the  Mouse  is  very  beautiful,  and  affords 
excellent  pasturage  for  cattle. 

liiege  [Fr.  LUge  ;  Dutch,  Lui/k ;  Ger.  £U((iVt],  town  of 
Belgium,  the  oapital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous 
manufacturing  regions  of  the  country,  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuso,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Oiirlbe,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel  on  the  summit 
of  Sainte  Valburge  to  the  N.  W.,  and  by  several  detached 
forts — Comillon  to  the  N.,  and  Chartreuse  to  the  E.  The 
older  part  of  the  city  consists  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
lined  with  tall,  gloomy,  and  dirty  houses ;  the  more  recent 
part.*,  the  many  public  souares,  and  the  quays  along  the 
rivers,  which  are  crossed  Dy  a  number  of  elegant  bridges, 
are  very  fine.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  burnt  in  1312,  but  was  re- 
built in  1542 ;  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  one  of  the  richest 
specimens  of  the  ogival  Gothic ;  the  Palais  do  Justice,  built 
in  Renaissance  style  1508-26,  and  formerly  used  as  residence 
by  the  prince-bishop.  The  university  was  founded  in  1817, 
during  the  union  with  the  Netherlands,  and  is  now  a  flour- 
ishing institution;  it  has  a  mining  school,  a  polytechnic 
sehool,  and  a  botanical  garden  oonnected  with  it.  The 
whole  region  around  Liege  is  very  rich  in  coal  and  iron ; 
the  mines  are  run  even  under  the  city  and  the  river.  These 
natural  riches,  in  connection  with  the  favorable  situation 
of  the  oity  at  the  junction  of  two  navigable  rivers,  very 
early  gave  rise  to  an  extensive  oommeroe  and  manufactur- 
ing industry,  which,  in  spite  of  many  violent  interruptions, 
have  gone  on  increasing  through  several  centuries.  The 
products  are  very  varied — cotton  goods,  cloths,  straw  hats, 
chemicals,  etc. — but  iron,  especially  as  guns,  cannon,  and 
machinery,  is  the  principal  branch  of  manufactures  in 
Liege,  and  is  carried  to  perfection.  In  the  seventh  century 
the  city  existed  as  a  village  of  the  name  of  Leodium  ;  in 
the  (ighth  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  in  the  tenth  it  was 
surrounded  with  walls  and  fortified.  During  the  wars  with 
the  French  republic  the  bishop  of  Liege,  who  was  an  inde- 
pendent prince  of  the  German  empire,  was  expelled  and  his 
territory  incorporated  with  France.  In  1815  the  oity  came 
to  Holland,  and  in  1830  it  was  one  of  the  first  places  which 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  unnatural  union.  Pop.  106,442. 

Iiieg'nitZy  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Katibach  and  the  Schwartzwasser. 
It  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  with  many  good  educational 
institutions  and  large  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather,  and 
tobacco.  It  was  formerly  a  fortress,  but  its  fortifications 
havebeen  transformed  into  gardens  and  promenades.  Noted 
for  the  battle  of  Aug.  15, 1760,  in  which  Frederick  II.  de- 
feated the  Austrians.     Pop.  23,134. 

Iii'en  [Fr.,  "bond"].  The  word  {I'en,  as  a  legal  term, 
is  used  in  so  many  unlike  senses  at  the  present  day  that  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  frame  a  single  definition 
which  shall  accurately  apply  to  all  particular  instances. 
In  one  class  of  cases  it  is  simply  a  right  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  a  chattel  until  some  debt  or  demand,  generally  in- 
cnrred  in  respect  of  it,  is  paid  by  the  owner  to  the  person 
thus  detaining.  In  all  otner  classes  it  is  a  charge  or  in- 
eambrance  upon  either  lands  or  chattels  which  are  not  re- 
tained in  the  possession  of  the  creditor,  as  a  security  for 
the  payment  of  some  debt  or  demand,  with  power  to  en- 
force the  claim  by  a  Judicial  proceeding  resulting  in  a  sale 
of  the  thing  and  a  payment  of  the  demand  ftam  the  pro- 
ceeds. There  is,  therefore,  no  real  legal  identity  between 
these  different  classes  of  rights.  That  first  described  is  of 
purely  a  common-law  origin  :  the  others  may  be  easily 
traced  to  doctrines  and  rules  of  the  Roman  law.  A  lien  is 
never,  in  any  of  its  phases,  an  estate  or  property  in  the 
thing  over  which  it  extends ;  it  is  nt  most  an  incumbrance 
upon  the  thing,  the  property  in  which  belongs  to  another, 
and  n  right  to  regard  and  treat  the  thing  as  a  special  fund 
from  which  the  payment  of  the  debt  may  be  enforced. 
Liens  exist  either  as  the  result  of  some  general  rale  of  the 


law,  and  aro  then  the  incidents  of  a  prior  transaction  or 
legal  relation  entered  into  by  the  parties,  or  they  may  arise 
from  the  stipulations  of  an  express  agreement.  Those 
which  are  created  by  the  law  operating  upon  the  acts  or 
omissions  of  the  parties  are  separated  into  the  following 
generio  classes :  I.  Common-Law  Liens ;  II.  Equitable 
Liens;  III.  Maritime  or  Admiralty  Liens ;  IV.  Statutory 
Liens. 

I.  Common-Law  Lieju. — The  particular  instances  of  liens 
whieh  fall  within  this  division  were  created  or  recognised 
as  existing  by  the  common-law  courts,  and  the  rules  which 
govern  them  were  established  at  a  very  early  day  in  the 
history  of  English  jurisprudence.  They  are  entirely  differ- 
ent in  their  nature  and  effects  from  those  which  belong  to 
the  other  classes,  having,  in  fact,  little  in  common  with 
them  except  the  name.  The  essence  of  the  common-law 
lien  is  the  poufuion  of  the  thing  over  which  it  extends. 
It  consists  in  the  right  of  the  creditor,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  whieh  it  arises,  to  retain  in  his  own  possession 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  another  until  some  debt  or  de- 
mand is  paid  by  their  owner.  In  order  that  the  right 
should  arise  at  all,  the  possession  must  be  lawful  and 
valid ;  that  is,  the  person  who  delivers  the  articles  into  tho 
custody  of  the  one  asserting  the  lien  must  have  authority 
to  make  such  a  disposition  of  them,  for  the  common  law 
admitted  no  lien  upon  goods  as  against  their  rightful  owner 
which  would  result  from  the  unlawful  or  unauthorised  acts 
of  another.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  created  by 
statute  in  a  few  instances  in  the  interests  of  trade,  but  the 
rule  remains,  as  a  general  doctrine  of  tho  law.  in  full  force. 
There  can  also  be  no  lien  when  the  possession  was  fraudu- 
lently or  tortiously  obtained  by  the  creditor.  As  posses- 
sion is  the  very  essence  of  the  common-law  lien,  as  it  con- 
sists solely  in  the  continued  retention  of  possession,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  consequence  that  when  possession  of 
the  goods  is  voluntarily  surrendered  tho  lien  thereon  is  at 
once  and  for  ever  gone.  If,  however,  a  number  of  articles 
have  been  received  at  the  same  time  and  as  one  transac- 
tion, and  the  creditor  afterwards  delivers  to  the  owner  a 
portion  thereof,  the  lion  for  his  entire  demand  in  respect 
of  the  whole  amount  remains  good  against  the  balance  still 
loft  in  his  hands.  For  example,  if  100  barrels  of  some  com- 
modity were  deposited  as  one  lot  with  a  warehouseman  to 
be  kept  for  hire,  and  he  should  from  time  to  time  permit 
the  owner  to  withdraw  00  barrels  without  receiving  pay- 
ment for  their  storage,  ho  could  retain  the  remaining  ten 
until  paid  his  charges  for  the  whole  number  deposited. 
Common-law  liens  are  either  ordinary  (sometimes  called 
special)  or  ffeneral.  In  the  ease  of  the  ordinary  or  ipttial 
lien  the  delit  or  demand  must  be  due  for  services  rendered 
to  or  about  the  very  articles  themselves  which  are  subject 
to  it :  while  in  that  of  the  general  lien  the  debt  or  demand 
may  be  for  a  general  balance  due  for  former  services  of  a 
similar  character,  rendered  in  respect  of  other  goods  of  the 
same  owner.  The  former  is  the  rule,  the  latter  is  the  ex- 
ception ;  in  faet,  a  general  lien  is  permitted  only  in  a  very 
few  instances. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  oommon-law  lien  thus  de- 
scribed arises  whenever  goods  and  chattels  are  received 
into  the  possession  of  a  person,  in  order  that  he  may  ren- 
der some  service  ih  respect  of  them  to  the  owner,  upon  an 
express  or  implied  contract  for  compensation  therefor. 
The  service  may  consist  either  in  the  mere  oarc  and  cus- 
tody of  tho  articles,  or  in  work  and  labor  expended  upon 
them,  or  in  the  advancement  of  money  upon  their  credit. 
This  description  includes  all  eases  of  bailments  for  hire, 
and  also  certain  other  employments  which,  though  not 
strictly  bailments,  require  that  the  articles  in  connection 
with  which  the  service  is  rendered  should  come  into  the 
possession  of  tho  person  employed.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  and  familiar  instances  of  persons  who  are 
thus  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  goods  and  other  articles 
which  come  into  their  possession  in  the  course  of  their  re- 
spective employments  as  a  security  for  the  compensation 
due  therefor:  warehousemen  and  wharfingers ;  innkeepers 
on  the  goods  of  their  guests;  boarding-house  keepers  aro 
not  entitled  to  any  lien  at  the  common  law,  but  it  has  been 
given  to  them  by  statute  in  several  States ;  common  car- 
riers ;  all  bailees  for  hire,  who  receive  the  goods  of  their 
employers  and  perform  work  and  labor  upon  their  con- 
struction and  repair,  including  tailors  and  mechanics  of 
every  kind  under  tho  circumstances  thus  described ;  auc- 
tioneers, factors,  and  commission-merchants  for  their 
charges,  expenses,  and  advances  on  goods  consigned  for 
sale,  and  on  the  proceeds  thereof  when  sold ;  venders  of 
goods  sold  for  cash  for  their  price;  bankers,  on  tho  secu- 
rities of  their  customers  for  any  advances  made  upon  the 
credit  thereof;  attorneys  on  the  papers  of  their  clients, 
and  also  at  the  common  law  on  judgments  recovered  by 
them.  There  are  other  instances  in  which  a  lien  exists, 
but  these  examples  are  fully  sufficient  to    il!ustr,\te   the 
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general  rule.  As  already  stated,  the  common-lav  lien  only 
allows  the  holder  thereor  to  retain  possession  of  the  articles 
until  his  demand  is  paid. 

II.  Bquitahle  Lieiii. — The  liens  which  belong  to  this 
clan  were  created,  and  are  exclosireiy  enforced,  by  courts 
of  equity.  They  differ  in  ercry  respect  from  those  already 
described,  since  possession  is  not  an  essential,  nor  even  an 
ordinary,  element  of  their  existence,  and  payment  of  the 
demand  secured  can  be  directly  enforced  by  their  means. 
An  equitable  lien  is  therefore  a  charge  or  incumbrance, 
cognizable  in  equity,  upon  property,  generally  land,  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  creditor,  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt  or  demand,  and  it  may  bo  enforced  by  an  action 
and  a  decree  made  therein,  ordering  a  sale  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  payment  of  the  debt  out  of  the  proceeds.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  coses  in  which  such  lien 
exists:  (1)  Whenever  land  is  sold  or  conveyed,  and  the 
price  remains  unpaid,  and  is  secured  in  no  other  manner 
than  by  the  purchaser's  own  verbal  or  written  promise,  the 
vendor  or  grantor  has  a  lien  on  the  land  as  security  for 
snob  unpaid  price.  (2)  When  lands  an  contracted  to  be 
sold,  but  are  not  conveyed,  and  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  vender,  the  vendee  has  a  lien  thereon  for  the  pur- 
chase-price which  he  has  prepaid.  (3)  If  land  is  conveyed 
or  devised  subject  to  a  charge  upon  it  for  the  payment  of 
debts  or  legacies,  a  lien  arises  upon  it  in  favor  of  the  credi- 
tors or  legatees  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their  de- 
mands, (i)  A  deposit  of  title-deeds  as  a  security  for  the 
loan  of  money  creates  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  lender  upon 
the  land  described  in  the  conveyances,  (b)  According  to 
the  equitable  doctrine  which  now  prevails  in  many  and 
perhaps  most  of  the  States,  the  right  and  interest  of  the 
mortgagee  in  an  ordinary  mortgage  of  lands  is  simply  a  lien 
on  the  premises  as  a  security  of  the  mortgage  debt. 

III.  Maritime  or  Admiralty  Lient. — The  lions  of  this 
class  are  created  by  the  law  which  is  administered  in  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  they  result  as  incidents  from  various 
species  of  maritime  contraots  and  torts.  In  their  general 
nature  they  resemble  the  equitable  liens,  both  in  not  requir- 
ing possession  of  the  Rubject-matter  by  the  creditor,  and  in 
being  enforceable  by  a  judicial  proceeding.  Tbcy  consti- 
tute a  charge  upon  the  thing,  even  though  in  the  custody  ! 
of  its  owner,  and  often  follow  it  into  other  countries  and  i 
into  the  hands  of  subsequent  purchasers.  Those  lions  may  i 
attach  to  the  vessel,  to  the  cargo,  or  to  the  proceeds  of  I 
each,  and  to  the  freight  earned  by  the  ship.  The  most  i 
important  cases  are— ( I)  That  of  seamen  for  their  wages  on 
the  ship  and  freight,  or  their  proceeds.  (2)  That  of  mate- 
rial-men  under  certain  circumstances  on  the  vessel  for  re- 
pairs made  or  supplies  furnished.  (3)  That  of  the  ship- 
owner on  the  cargo  for  the  freight  earned  in  its  transport. 
This  is,  however,  not  iaits  full  extent  a  maritime  lien,  for 
it  is  lost  if  the  goods  are  voluntarily  delivered  without  pay- 
ment. (4)  That  of  the  shipper  on  the  vessel  for  the  value 
of  his  goods  shipped.  (5)  That  created  on  the  vessel  by 
the  execution  of  a  bottomry  bond,  which  is  a  peculiar  form 
of  security  given  by  a  master  or  other  agent  for  money 
borrowed  by  them  under  certain  special  circumstances  upon 
the  credit  of  the  ship.  (6)  That  of  salvors  on  the  ship, 
cargo,  or  freight  which  they  have  rescued  from  loss  by  ma- 
rine perils.  (7)  In  cose  of  a  collision  the  owners  of  the 
injurea  ves-iel  have  a  lien  on  the  one  in  fault  for  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  tort.  Purely  maritime  liens  arecuforoc- 
ablo  by  a  judicial  proceeding  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  which 
results  in  a  sale  and  payment  out  of  the  proceeds. 

IV.  Statutory  LitHt. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
are  various  other  liens  entirely  created  or  regulated  by 
statute.  One  or  two  of  the  most  important  need  only  be 
mentioned.  In  many  of  the  States,  and  probably  in  most, 
a  lien  is  given  by  statute  to  mechanics,  builders,  and  fur- 
nishers of  materials  upon  the  buildings  constructed  or  re- 
paired by  them,  in  order  to  secure  the  cost  of  the  materials 
furnished  and  the  price  of  the  work  and  labor  done.  The 
statutes  conferring  these  liens  greatly  differ  in  their  details, 
but  they  all  authorize  a  judicial  proceeding  for  their  en- 
forcement analogous  to  that  for  the  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages. Judgments  are  made  liens  upon  the  lands  of  the 
debtors  therein,  but  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  in  refer- 
ence to  their  commencement  and  duration,  and  the  lands 
to  which  they  apply,  are  so  various  and  conflicting  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  enumerate  them. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  respect  to  those  liens  which  are 
created  by  express  agreements,  because  their  nature  and 
extent  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  stipulations  which 
the  parties  see  nt  to  enter  into,  and  they  arc  therefore  sub- 
ject to  no  gen6i»l  rules,  and  admit  of  no  general  classifica- 
tion. JoHK  Norton  Pombroy. 

liierre',  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp, 
on  the  Nethe.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  lace,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  and  extensive  breweries  and  dis- 


liienten'ant  [Fr.,  literally,  "  holding  the  place  "],  one 
who  acts  OS  the  representative  of  another.  In  the  U.  S. 
army  and  marine  corps  a  lieutenant  is  a  commissioned 
officer  below  the  rank  of  a  captain.  There  are  two  gradc«, 
called  first  and  second  lieutenants.  The  latter  are  the 
lowest  in  rank  of  commissioned  officers.  The  first  and 
second  lieutenants  take  rank  with  masters  and  ensigns 
in  the  navy.  A  lieutenant  of  the  U.  S.  navy  takes  rank 
with  a  captain  in  the  army.  His  office  is  next  higher  than 
that  of  master,  and  no.\t  below  that  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander. A  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  ranks  nrst 
below  a  general  and  next  above  a  major-general.  His 
rank  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  vice-admiral.  Lieutenant- 
colonels  in  the  army  rank  next  below  colonels  and  next 
above  majors ;  their  rank  corresponds  with  that  of  coin- 
mandera  in  the  navy.  Lieutenant-commandera  in  the  navy 
rank  next  below  commanders  and  next  above  lieutenants; 
their  office  corresponds  with  that  of  majors  in  the  army. 

Iiife.  See  BioLOor,  by  Prof.  TacoooitK  Oill,  H.  D., 
Ph.D. 

Life  AsRurance  is  the  guarantying  of  money  con- 
tingently on  human  life.  The  guaranty  is  given  by  an 
association  or  corporation  called  a  life  atturauee  compaiit/, 
and  is  contained,  with  its  conditions,  in  a  written  instru- 
ment termed  a  polici/  of  annranct;  the  person  on  whose 
life  or  death  payment  of  the  sum  assured  is  made  depend- 
ent is  the  perton  irioK  life  i«  attnred,  and  the  one  to  whom 
or  his  representatives  the  payment  is  to  be  made  on  the 
happening  of  the  contingency,  and  who  is  responsible  to 
the  company  for  the  premiums,  is  the  aentred  or  poliry- 
holder;  the  consideration  to  be  paid  the  company  for  assu- 
rance is  the  premium;  the  chance  of  death  or  life  in  any 
given  year,  to  the  person  whose  life  is  assured,  is  the  rink. 

A  life  assurance  company  may  he  proprietary,  mutual,  or 
mixed,  A  proprietaiy  or  stock  company  is  one  formed  by 
a  number  of  persons  who  subscribe  a  capital  (and  thus  be- 
come proprietors)  adequate  to  pay  expenses  and  cover  the 
contingency  of  early  losses  before  the  premiums  have  suffi- 
ciently accumulated.  It  is  organized  for  dealing  in  life 
contingencies  as  other  mercantile  companies  are  for  treding 
in  goods.  Policy-holders  have  no  voice  in  the  management 
and  do  not  participate  in  any  profits  which  may  accrue,  A 
mutual  company  is  an  association  of  persons,  each  of  whom 
is  an  assurer  as  well  as  assured.  Policy-holders  excrciro 
control  through  their  votes  for  managers,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  the  profits  or  dividends  of  the  society.  A  mired 
company  is  one  formed  upon  a  combination  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  two  preceding.  A  cash  capital  is  raised  by  a 
number  of  subscribers,  who  agree  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  first  expenses  and  early  losses,  and  at  stated  inter- 
vals to  divide  among  the  assured  a  certain  proportion  or 
the  whole  of  the  accumulated  surplus  or  profits. 

Policies  of  assurance  are  of  various  kinds.  The  chief  of 
them  are— whole  life,  endowment,  endowment  assurafire, 
term,  joint  life,  annuity,  survivorship  annuity.  Other  va- 
rieties are  obtained  from  these  by  modification  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions. 

Policies  which  are  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual are,  in  theory,  not  payable  till  the  end  of  the  year 
in  which  the  given  life  fails;  but  in  practice  they  are  usu- 
ally paid  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  after  due  proofs  of  death 
have  been  furnished.  In  other  kinds  of  policy  the  time  of 
payment  is  specified  in  the  contract.  Whatever  the  kind 
of  policy,  the  premium  to  be  paid  for  it  by  the  holder  de- 
pends upon  the  liability  of  death  or  life,  in  any  given  year, 
of  the  person  whose  life  is  assured,  and  on  the  rato  of  in- 
terest on  money.  The  chance  of  life  or  death,  "  the  risk," 
is  determined  from  a 

Table  of  Mortality. — This  i«  a  table  which  shows,  for 
each  year  of  life  from  birth  to  the  highest  age  attainable, 
how  many  persons  out  of  a  given  number  alive  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  year  die  by  the  end  of  it. 

Dr.  Price's  Northampton  Table  was  the  first  one  known 
to  have  been  used  to  determine  rates  of  premium  for  life 
assurance.  (  Walford.)  It  had  many  defects,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  crude  state,  at  the  timp, 
of  the  science  of  vital  statistics.  It  has  been  practically 
superseded  in  England,  and  has  never  been  much  used 
in  the  U.  S.,  except  for  certain  purposes  in  courts  of  law. 
The  tables  which  have  been  computed  since,  and  which 
have  been  used  to  any  extent  in  business,  differ  materially 
from  the  Northampton,  but,  with  due  allowance  fur  such 
variations  as  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances 
attending  their  construction,  corroborate  each  other  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Since  they  were  prepared  by  differ- 
ent persons  from  different  data,  their  general  coincidenoo 
forms  strong  proof  of  their  essential  accuracy.  Two 
tables  largely  used  in  this  country  by  companies  and  for 
State  supervisory  purposes  are  the  Actuaries'  or  Combincil 
Experience,  and  the  American  Experience.    They  are  here 
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»i9as 

90329 
89835 
89137 
88«34 
8772« 
87012 
86292 
8556.'i 
S«SS1 
84009 
83339 
S25SI 
8I81« 

stons 

802S3 
7IM5S 
78653 
77838 
77012 
76173 
7S31S 
74433 
73526 
72i582 
71601 
703)«O 
6M17 
68409 
67293 
6«»46 
64785 
63469 
63094 
606S8 
S9I61 
S7600 
55973 
5427S 
52»>6 
50661 
48744 
46754 
44S93 

4037-4 

38128 

35»;»7 

33StO 

Sll!i9 

a»797 

2&439 

2-1100 

2179V 
19548 
17369 
152V7 
a->J290 
11*2^ 
9094 
8112 

e«ss 

R417 

I        ♦aoe 

\  S348 

2S37 
1864 
1»19 
892 


Tbe  taanner  of  reading  <ach  a  table  is  apparent.    Aooording 

to  itae  Aotnariea'  Table,  of  100,000  persons  alire  at  age  ten, 

(176  will   die  before  reaohing  age  eleven  ;  upon  their  next 

— Q^rwiU  then  enter  the  diOerence  between  lUO.OOfl  and  676, 

or    99,324,   of  whom    674  will  die  before  attaining   age 

twelve  ;  etc.     At  age  ten  the  expectation  of  life  is  48.36 

years  ;  at  age  eleven,  47.68  yearf,  et«. 

By  tbe  "  expectation  of  life  "  at  any  age  is  meant  the 
1  after-lifetime  remaining  to  persons  of  that  age. 


The  determination  of  the  expeetation  of  life  may  be  ol 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  bat  it  is  of  little  or  no  prac 
tical  value  in  assurance  business  proper.  The  real  use  ol 
the  mortality  table  in  an  assnranoe  offlce  is  to  find  th 
average  chance  of  death  or  life  in  any  year  of  persons  of  i 
given  age.  To  obtain  the  average  chance  of  death,  take 
for  example,  a  person  aged  40.  The  American  table  show 
that  of  78,106  persons  alive  at  that  age,  765  died  darioj 
the  suooeeding  year,  or  about  98  in  10,000 ;  the  chance tha 
nay  one  of  them  will  die  is  expressed  by  765  divided  b; 
78,106,  or,  approximately,  by  lif^;  and  similarly  fo' 
any  age  in  the  table.  If  it  is  desired  to  find  the  average 
ohanoe  that  a  person  aged  40  will  survive  41  and  die  befon 
reaohing  42,  the  process  is  equally  simple.  Thus,  of  78,10i 
persons  aged  40,  774  survive  the  year  immediately  follow 
ing,  and  die  before  reaching  42,  or  about  99  in  10,000 ;  tb< 
chance  that  nay  one  of  them  will  do  so  is  therefore  ex 
pressed  by  774  divided  by  78,106,  or,  nearly,  by  yi^j 
and  so  for  each  succeeding  year.  The  chance  of  lift  to 
successive  years  is  also  easily  deducible.  Since  a  persoi 
aged  40  has  98  chances  in  10,000  of  rfyi'na  during  the  yesi 
he  must  hare  10.000  diminitktd  by  98  chances,  or  nearl] 
99  chances  in  100,  of  lirhig  through  the  first  year;  sinc< 
be  has  99  ebances  in  10,000  of  surviving  the  first  and  ofyiiii 
the  second  year,  be  must  have  9901  chances  in  10,000,  o' 
about  99  chaaoes  in  100  of  turviving  the  second  year. 

In  addition  to  the  ohanoe  of  life  or  death  in  any  givei 
year,  as  determined  from  the  molality  table,  the  premiun 
for  assurance  depends  also,  in  part,  upon  the  rate  of  interes 
on  money.     The  premium  is  not  to  be  locked  up  in  a  com 

fiany's  safe  and  left  unproduetive.  It  is  expected  to  can 
nterest,  and  thus  assist  the  policy-bolder  in  carrying  on 
his  design.  One  great  function  of  company  officers  is  t< 
see  that  the  preminm  does  its  full  share  of  the  work.  It  ii 
of  the  first  importanee,  therefore,  to  determine  at  the  outse 
how  much  assistance  this  matter  of  interest  can  be  safelj 
counted  upon  to  render — not  this  year  nor  next  year  alone 
but  always.  In  mutnsl  companies  of  the  U.  S.  the  rate  gen 
erally  assumed  is  4  per  cent. :  in  proprietary  companies  i 
is  somewhat  higher.  The  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  ant 
a  mortality  table  selected,  the  determination  of  the  pre 
mium  for  any  kind  of  policy  is  simple  in  principle. 

The  full  or  o^lee  premium  in  any  case  consists  of  tin 
parts — the  pure  or  net  premium,  as  it  is  termed,  and  a  eer 
tain  addition  thereto  called  the  londlug.  The  loading  an( 
(consequently)  expenses  and  contingencies  of  business  wil 
for  the  moment  be  disregarded,  and  the  net  preminm  aloni 
considered.  The  general  method  of  determining  the  pre 
mium  is  the  same  whatever  the  amount  of  the  policy,  th* 
age  of  the  assured,  the  kind  of  company  selected,  the  rati 
of  interest,  and  table  of  mortality. 

I.  A  vhole-li/e  policy  is  a  contract  in  which  the  company 
agrees  to  pay  the  representatives  of  the  assured  a  speciflec 
amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  ma] 
die.  The  net  premium  may  be  paid  in  several  ways.  First 
in  one  single  payment  in  advance,  known  as  the  net  tingli 
premiuiH.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  premium  ii 
paid  at  onoe,  the  amount  of  the  policy  is  not  due  till  th< 
end  of  the  year  in  which  the  given  life  fails.  If  it  had  cer- 
(niWjr  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  premian 
necessary  would  be  $1000  discounted  for  a  year  at  4  pai 
cent.  (i.e.  such  a  sum  as,  invested  at  4  per  cent.,  woulil 
amount  to  $1000  at  the  end  of  the  year) — that  is,  tMl.H 
nearly  :  but  it  has  to  be  paid  only  on  eondillon  that  th< 
assured  shall  die  during  the  year.  The  chance  of  hisdeati 
is  found  from  the  mortality  table  (as  before  explained)  tc 
be  ninety.«ight  ten-thousandths  of  certainty,  and  henc< 
the  net  premium  for  the  first  year  should  be  y^Agths  of 
M61.S4,  or  $9.42.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  policy  had  cer 
tainly  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  pre- 
mium for  this  would  be  $1000  discounted  for  two  years  al 
4  per  cent,  compound  interest — that  i?,  $924.50 ;  but  thi 
average  chance  that  a  person  aged  40  will  survive  41  anc 
die  before  attaining  42  was  found  to  be  ninety-nine  ten- 
thousandths  of  certainty,  and  therefore  the  proper  premiun 
for  the  second  year  is  ttIVW*')'  "^  $924.50,  or  $9.15.  Th< 
net  charge  being,  then,  $9.42  for  the  first  year  and  $9.11 
for  the  second,  it  will  for  both  be  the  sum  of  these,  oi 
$18.57.  Calculate  in  like  manner  the  requisite  premiun 
for  the  third  year,  the  fourth  year,  and  for  every  separate 
year  up  to  and  including  the  last  year  of  life  as  given  ii 
the  table,  which  is  95 :  add  the  results  for  all  the  separati 
years  together,  and  the  sum  will  bo  found  to  be  $367.58 
which  is  the  net  single  premium  required  for  the  policj 
considered. 

The  net  single  premium,  being  comparatively  large,  maj 
for  various  reasons  be  inconvenient  or  undesirable.  A  plai 
has  therefore  been  devised  by  which  a  series  of  equal  annna 
payments,  continued  for  life,  may  effect  the  same  object 
These  annual  premiums,  which  are  made  at  the  beginninf 
of  eaoh  year,  must  have  a  pretent  value  equal  to  the  ne 
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■ingle  payment,  for  the  latter  ia  juat  auffioient.  The  prea- 
ent  value  of  a  serica  of  equal  paymeuta,  each  of  given 
amount,  to  be  made  at  stated  periods  for  a  specified  length 
of  time  (money  bearing  a  eertain  rate  of  intereat),  ia  that 
(um  of  money  which,  invested  at  the  given  rate  of  interest, 
will  produce  the  given  amount  at  the  successive  periods  for 
the  whole  of  the  time.  To  obtain  the  equal  annual  pay- 
ment reouired,  find,  first,  the  present  value  of  one  dollar 
1>aid  at  tne  beginning  of  each  year  by  a  person  aged  40  as 
ong  as  he  shall  live.  The  first  payment,  being  made  at 
once  and  subject  to  no  contingency,  ia  worth  one  dollar; 
the  second,  due  a  year  after  the  first,  would,  if  certain  to 
be  received,  be  worth  one  dollar  discounted  for  a  year  at  4 
per  cent. — that  ia,  tt  cents;  but  ita  receipt  depends  on  a 
perton'a  being  alive  to  pay  it,  the  chance  of  which,  aa  he- 
fore  ahown,  being  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  certainty,  the 
aecond  payment  ia  worth  ^^tha  of  90  cents,  or  95  cents ; 
the  third  payment,  due  two  years  after  the  flrat,  would,  if 
oertain,  be  worth  one  dollar  diacounted  for  two  years  at  4 
per  cent.,  eompound  intereat — that  is,  92  conta;  but  the 
chance  of  its  reception  being  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
certainty,  it  ia  worth  /i^ths  of  92  centa,  or  91  centa:  the 
three  payments  are  together  worth  the  aum  of  thcae,  or 
(2.88.  Continue  thua  to  eatimate  the  oontingent  value  of 
the  payment  for  each  auoceaaire  year  of  life  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 95;  add  all  the  results  together,  and  the  sum, 
SI  6.44,  ia  the  preaent  value  in  one  payment  of  one  dollar 

Said  annually  in  advance  for  life  ny  a  peraon  aged  40. 
ince,  then,  S18.44  is  the  present  value  of  one  dollar  paid 
aa  deaoribed,  $367.58  muat  be  the  equivalent  of  an  annual 

fayment  made  in  like  manner  by  tne  same  peraon,  found 
y  dividing  $367.58  by  16.44— that  ia,  $22.35,  which  is  the 
net  annual  premium  sought 

To  explain  the  function  of  the  net  premium,  let  it  be 
assumed  at  first  that  the  payments  for  a  policy  an  ia 
equal  annual  premiuma  continued  for  life.  The  aame  ex- 
planation will  aerve,  mutatis  mvtandit,  when  paymenta  are 
otherwiae  made.  The  net  annual  premium  being  invaria- 
ble in  amount,  and  the  riak  of  death  to  the  asanred  increaa- 
ing  from  year  to  year,  such  premium  muat  aoeomplish  two 
purposes.  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  pay  year  by  year 
what  is  teohnically  called  the  eo$l  of  atturanee.     This  ex- 

Sression,  aa  used  by  an  actuary,  means  something  quite 
iSerent  from  what  a  policy-holder  means  by  it.  To  the 
latter  it  ia  the  premium ;  to  the  former  it  is  the  part  which 
that  premium  muat  contribute  to  the  death-claima  in  any 
year.  On  the  hypothosia  that  the  mortality  table  ia  exact 
(and  all  the  caloulationa  must  be  made  on  this  aupposition), 
a  certain  number  of  policies  will  annually  become  claims 
by  death.  These  must  be  paid,  and  aa  the  company  is  sup- 
posed a  mutual  one,  and  naa  no  capital  beyond  what  has 
been  and  ia  contributed  by  the  policy-holders,  each  pre- 
mium muat  contribute  ita  juat  proportion  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations. Thua.  of  10,000  persons,  aged  40,  assured  in  a 
company,  98  will  die  the  first  year,  and,  each  policy  being 
for  $1000,  $98,000  will  have  to  be  paid.  As  provision  is 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  yoar,  and  the  policies  are  not 
payable  till  the  end  of  it,  $98,000  discounted  for  a  year  at 
4  per  cent.,  or  $94,230,  will  be  su6ScieDt,  which  for  each  of 
the  10,000  would,  if  each  paid  juit  enough  to  raise  the 
necessary  fund,  be  $9.42  apiece.  But  each  pays  a  net  pre- 
mium of  $22.35,  and  hence  pays  $12.93  man  than  ia  noces- 
aary  for  the  current  obligationa ;  therefore,  each  of  thoae 
who  die  contributes  to  his  own  claim  $12.93,  which  for  the 
98  amounts  to  $1267,  leaving  the  real  amount  to  bo  pro- 
vided by  the  company  the  difierenco  between  $94,230  and 
$1267,  or  $92,963:  this  for  each  of  the  lO.OOU  ia  $9.29. 
This  $9.29  is  the  cost  of  assurance  for  the  first  year,  and 
is  actually  paid  out  by  the  company  if  the  table-mortality 
ia  experienced.  It  ia  the  contribution  which  each  of  the 
premiums  under  consideration  must  make  for  the  benefit 
of  the  repreeentativea  of  those  of  the  oo-aaaured  who  do  not 
survive  the  year. 

The  second  function  of  the  net  premium  is  to  provide  a 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  each  policy  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  neccaaily  of  this  deposit  is  apparent.  If  each  year's 
coat  of  assurance,  and  that  only,  were  paid  eaoh  year,  the 
charge  to  the  assured  would  be  lighter  in  the  first  yeara  of 
the  policy  than  under  the  equal-annual  payment  aystem, 
but  It  would  grow  steadily  heavier  with  advancing  time, 
and  finally  become  an  intolerable  burden.  To  prevent 
thia,  he  paya  more  at  firat  than  the  risk  ia  worth,  that  at  a 
later  date  he  may  pay  less.  Entering  at  40,  and  paying 
eaoh  year  by  itself,  his  net  premium  on  a  policy  of  $1000 
for  the  firat  year  would  be  $9.42 ;  at  58,  it  would  be  $22.05 ; 
at  70,  $59.61 :  at  95,  $961.54 ;  and  these  charges  a  company 
would  be  compelled  to  make  to  be  entitled  to  confidence; 
yet  under  the  equalised  system  it  ia  no  more  at  any  time 
than  $23.35.  It  is  evident  from  thia  that  the  exceaa  of  the 
paymenta  in  the  earlier  years  must  be  rigorously  set  aside 
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will  suffice  to  make  good  the  inadequacy  of  thoae  of  later 
years.  The  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  ne- 
cessary deposit  has  juat  been  illustrated.  In  the  case  con- 
sidered the  deposit  on  each  policy  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  is  $13.58;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  is 
$27.64 ;  and  similarly  for  each  succeeding  yoar.  If  the 
assured  who  entered  at  age  40  were  just  entering  at  41,  bia 
net  annual  premium  would  be  $23.19;  yet  he  pays  but 
$22.35 — 84  eenta  leaa — ^beeauae  he  has  on  deposit  $13.58,* 
which  (4  per  cent,  intereat  being  aaanmed)  ia  the  present 
value  in  hand  of  84  centa  paid  annually  in  advance  for  life 
by  a  peraon  aged  41.  If  he  were  juat  entering  at  42,  his 
net  annual  premium  would  bo  $24.08 ;  but  ho  pays  $1.73 
leaa,  because  bia  depoait  of  $27.64*  ia  the  preaent  value  of 
$1.73  paid  annually  in  advance  for  life  by  a  peraon  aged 
42 :  at  the  end  of  ten  yeara  the  deposit  to  hia  credit  must 
be  $157.29,  the  preaent  value  of  $11.35 — the  difference  be- 
tween the  net  premium  $22.35,  which  ho  pays,  and  $.'{3,70, 
whioh  he  would  be  required  to  pay  if  he  were  juat  taking 
hia  policy  at  age  50.     The  amount  of  the  deposit  on  a 

fiolicy  paid  for  by  equal  annual  premiums,  continued  for 
ife,  muat  alwaya  be  the  present  value  of  the  difierence 
between  the  net  premium  paid  and  that  which  would  be 
reqaiaite  if  it  were  taken  by  the  aame  person  at  his  then 
increased  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  next  aucoeeding. 
It  ia  evident,  from  what  has  preceded,  that  when  a  life 
policy  ia  paid  for  by  annual  premiums  continued  for  life, 
the  deposit  or  reserve  ia  aocumnlated  to  aid  the  aasured  in 
continuing  his  assurance  from  year  to  year;  that  when 
paid  for  by  a  single  premium  such  deposit  is  intended  to 
effect  hia  continued  assurance ;  and  that  when  paid  for  by 
annual  premiuma  continued  for  a  limited  number  of  yeara 
only,  the  deposit  is  to  aid  the  policy-holder  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  given  number  of  yeara,  at  which  timo  it 
must  be  auffioient  to  effect  the  oontinuod  assurance. 

II.  A  (ej-ia  policy  is  a  contract  in  whioh  the  company 
agrees  to  pay  the  representatives  of  the  assured  a  specified 
amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  may 
die,  provided  his  death  should  occur  within  a  certain  num- 
ber of  yeara  named  in  the  policy. 

III.  An  endowment  policy  is  one  in  which  the  company 
agreea  to  pay  a  specified  amount  to  the  assured  himself  at 
a  certain  future  period  (stated  in  tho  contract)  if  he  should 
then  be  alive  to  receive  it.  The  net  premium  may  be  paid 
at  once  or  at  stated  intervals,  aa  may  bo  agreed. 

Children's  Endotcment  Policiet. — These  are  promisea  to 
pay,  on  a  child'a  attaining  the  age  of  18,  21,  or  25  years,  as 
may  be  stated,  a  certain  specified  amount.  In  case  of  the 
child's  death  before  tho  ago  specified,  the  premiums  paid  may 
be  retained  or  returned,  according  to  agreement.  If  they 
are  to  be  returned,  the  policy  is  of  a  mixed  character,  con- 
sisting of  a  pure  endowment  for  whioh  a  certain  premium, 
either  single  or  annual,  muat  be  paid,  and  a  term  aaaurance 
on  the  child'a  life  of  an  amount  which  varies  with  the  pre- 
miums paid  before  the  policy  becomes  a  olaim,  for  which  an 
additional  premium  must  bo  paid. 

IV.  An  endoKvunt  atmranee  (commonly  sailed  an  endow- 
ment)  policy  is  a  combination  of  a  pnrc  endowment  with  a 
term  policy.  By  it  the  company  agrees  to  pay  a  stipulated 
sum  of  money  at  a  certain  future  period  in  case  tho  person 
on  whose  life  aaaurance  ia  made  stiould  then  bo  alive,  or  at 
hia  death  if  that  ahould  happen  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period. 

V.  A  joint-lift  policy  is  a  oontroot  to  pay  a  certain 
amount  on  the  death  of  one  of  two  or  moro  persons  named, 
on  the  joint  continuanoe  of  whoso  lives  aasurance  is  made. 
There  are  not  usually  more  than  two  peraons  named,  though 
there  may  be  three  or  more. 

VI.  Aiiniiily. — This  is  a  contract  in  which  a  company 
agrees  to  pay  a  given  sum  annually,  either  during  tho  re- 
mainder of  life,  or  for  a  specified  number  of  yeara  if  tho 
peraon  on  whoae  life  asauranoe  is  made  ahould  livo  ao  long,  in 
conaideratlon  of  a  grosa  aum  paid  at  onoe  by  tho  annHituiK, 

VII.  A  aurvivorahip  annuittf  is  an  agreement  to  pay  a 
apccificd  annuity  to  a  nominee  during  his  survivorahip  of 
the  peraon  on  whose  life  aaaurance  ia  made. 

The  policies  which  have  been  briefly  explained  are  the 
chief  and  fundamental  ones.  Other  varieties  are  obtained 
by  variations  of  conditions  as  to  forfeiture,  to  mode  and 
time  of  paying  premiums,  to  distribution  of  surplus,  etc. 
But  one  such  variety  will  be  treated  of  here,  vis. : 

Tontine  Dividend  or  Savings  Fund  Policy. — This  ia  an 
ordinary  life  policy,  or  an  endowment  assurance  {lulicy 
with  from  ten  to  twenty  years  or  more  to  run,  in  which  the 
tontine  principle  is  applied  to  dividends.  The  distinctive 
features  of  it  are — the  holders  of  such  policies  constitute  a 
class  by  thomaelvea  ;  they  do  not  participate  in  profile  till 

*Each  of  these  amounts  la,  In  consequence  of  the  fractions 
disregarded  in  the  calculation,  slightly  in  error ;  but  here,  a.t  In 
other  examples  given,  accuracy  of  result  is  made  t«yieM  Wtiin- 
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after  the  lapse  of  a  oertain  number  of  years  (ton,  fifteen,  or 
twenty),  specified  in  the  poliey :  in  case  of  death  before  the 
dividend  period  begins,  the  representatires  of  the  assured 
will  reeeire  the  sum  seonred  by  the  policy  and  no  more :  no 
■nrrender  value  will  be  allowed  to  any  one  who  may  relin- 
quish hia  policy,  and  no  dividend  will  bo  oredited  to  suoh 
policies  as  may  become  claims  before  the  dividend  period 
arrives ;  all  profits  accruing  A*om  every  source  within  the 
class  are  reserved  till  the  arrival  of  the  specified  dividend 
period ;  the  accumulated  dividends  are  then  to  be  equi- 
tably divided,  on  the  contribution  plan,  among  such  policies 
as  are  then  actually  in  force. 

Jimrve. — TTpon  each  policy  issued  a  deposit  must  acen- 
mnlate  in  each  successive  year  of  its  currency,  upon  the 
same  general  principles  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  were 
given  under  life  policies.  It  may  in  general  be  stated  that 
the  deposit  on  a  policy  at  the  end  of  any  year  must  be  the 
present  value  of  the  difference  between  the  net  premium 
paid  by  the  assured  and  that  which  would  be  required  from 
Dim  if  he  were  just  taking,  at  his  then  increased  age,  a 
policy  of  like  kind  and  amount  terminable  at  the  period 
specified  in  the  poliey.  The  sum-total  of  all  the  deposits 
held,  with  their  accumulated  interest  at  the  assumed  rate, 
is  known  as  the  r*»erva.  It  is  also  called  merve  for  re- 
tMiiran««,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  amount  with  respect  to  each 
policy  which  a  company,  in  transferring  or  reinsuring  its 
individual  risks,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  another  oompany 
to  make  it  safe  for  the  latter  to  undertake  them.  (As  to 
general  reinsurance  or  amalgamation  of  companies,  see 
N.  Y.  Int.  Report,  1874.) 

Stgittered  Palieia. — lo  Beroral  of  the  States  life  com- 
panies authorised  to  transact  business  therein  are  permitted 
oy  law  to  make  with  the  State  insnranoe  department  a 
special  deposit  of  secprities  for  the  protection  of  certain 
policies.  The  policies  thus  protected  are  duly  registered  in 
proper  books  kept  in  the  department  for  that  purpose.  The 
■eeurities  so  deposited  must  always  be  kept  equal  in  value 
to  the  net  present  value  of  the  registered  policies.  The 
State  makes  itself  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
proper  application  of  the  reserve  fund  on  the  registered 
policies  of  a  company  (and  on  these  only),  but  does  not 
gnaranty  the  payment  of  each  nolioies  at  maturity. 

Loading, — The  premiums  so  far  considered  are  ntl  prs- 
minms;  that  is,  premiums  calonlated  with  mathematical 
exaetnest,  on  certain  assumptions  of  mortality  and  interest, 
to  accomplish  the  payment  of  the  assured  sum  or  sums  at 
the  time  agreed  upon,  and  nothtngelse.  If  the  assumptions 
on  which  the  calculations  are  made  should  accord  with  the 
foots  experienced  in  a  company,  nothing  would  be  left 
lor  expenses  and  other  necessities  of  the  business.  The  net 
premium  must  be  increased  by  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide 
for  expenses  and  contingencies.  This  additional  sum,  ob- 
tained by  taking  a  percentage  of  the  netpremium,  is  called 
the  loading ;  and  it,  added  to  the  net  premium,  forms  the 
full  or  office  premium.  The  expenses  of  conducting  the 
business  are  many  and  large.  The  chief  of  them  is  that  of 
agents.  Nearly  all  the  business  of  a  life  eompnny  is  ob- 
tained through  agents,  who  devote  their  time  to  soliciting 
enstom  and  securing  the  prompt  payment  of  premiums. 
For  their  services  they  are  paid  chiefly  by  "  commission," 
which  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  premiums  on  policies 
obtained  through  their  instrumentality.  The  commission 
is  not  nniform,  hot  varies  according  to  the  practice  and 
standing  of  each  oompany.  If  an  agent  has  an  interest  in 
more  than  one  premium  paid  on  a  policy,  he  may  dispose 
of  such  interest  to  the  company,  as  he  sometimes  does,  for 
a  gross  sum  in  hand,  called  in  the  company's  reports  a 
"commuted  commission."  Besides  the  agents,  a  company 
must  pay  its  general  officers  and  other  employes,  taxes, 
bills  for  advertising  and  printing,  legal  fees,  etc.  etc. 

Forfeiture  or  Lapte. — In  all  kinds  of  policy,  in  wbieh 
the  continuance  of  life  is  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  a  com- 
pany, there  are  certain  conditions  imposed  upon  the  as- 
lured,  violation  of  which  will  work  a  forfeiture  to  the  oom- 
pany of  the  policy  and  of  all  payments  made  thereon. 
Such  conditions  are  with  reference  to  limits  of  travel  and 
residence,  to  certain  hatardous  occupations,  to  death  by 
fnieide  or  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  law,  to  the 
•eonraey  of  the  statements  and  declarations  made  in  the 
appHcation  for  the  policy,  and  to  the  prompt  payment  of 
the  premiums  on  or  before  the  day  or  days  on  which  they 
fall  due.  With  respect  to  the  oondition  in  the  policy  that 
if  the  assured  shall  "die  by  his  own  hand"  the  policy. 
■halt  be  void,  there  appears  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion 
in  the  courts.  The  law  is  well  settled  in  England,  and  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Xew  York,  that  in  the 
event  of  suicide  the  representatives  of  the  assured  can  only 
recover  opon  proof  that  the  act  of  self-destruction  was  not 
his  voluntary  and  wilful  aet,  and  was  oommitted  at  a  time 
when  he  had  not  mflicient  power  of  mind  and  reason  to 
nndentand  the  physical  nature  and  consequences  of  his 


act,  without  reference  to  his  capacity  at  the  time  to  appre- 
ciate its  moral  character.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S., 
however,  in  a  late  case,  reported  in  the  i5th  of  Wallaec'i 
Reportt,  has  laid  down  the  following  rule,  the  precise 
efiect  of  which  is  not  very  clear,  since  it  inclados  several 
conditions  that  can  hardly  coexist :  "  If  the  death  is  caused 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  assured,  he  knowing  and  in- 
tending that  his  death  shall  be  the  result  of  his  act,  but 
when  his  reasoning  faculties  are  so  far  impaired  that  he  is 
not  able  to  understand  the  moral  character,  the  general 
nature,  consequences,  and  effect  of  the  act  he  is  about  to 
commit,  or  when  he  is  impelled  thereto  by  an  insane  im- 
pulse which  he  has  not  the  power  to  resist,  such  death  is 
not  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  to  the  contract, 
and  the  insurer  is  liable."  It  further  appears  from  the  case 
just  referred  to  that  "there  is  no  presumption  of  law, 
prim&  facie  or  otherwise,  that  self-destruction  arises  from 
insanity,"  and  that  it  devolves  on  the  claimant  to  prove 
suoh  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  decedent,  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  suicidal  act,  "  as  will  relieve  the  act 
of  taking  his  own  life  from  the  effect  which,  by  the  general 
terms  used  in  the  policy,  self-destruction  was  to  have — 
namely,  to  avoid  the  policy."  For  travel  or  residence  be- 
yond the  limits  assigned  in  the  policy  and  for  haiardous 
occupations  special  permits  must  be  obtained  from  the 
oompany ;  ana  the  extra  risk  involved  in  such  travel,  resi- 
dence, or  occupation  will  not  be  oovered  until  the  company 
has  agreed  in  writing  to  accept  it.  For  violation  of  the 
remaining  conditions  of  a  policy,  forfeiture  is  in  general 
absolute,  though  special  arrangements  or  provisions  arc 
sometimes  made  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  premium. 
The  prominm  should,  however,  always  be  paid  promptly 
when  due.  All  the  calculations -are  based  upon  such  pay- 
ments, which  are  the  very  life  of  a  policy,  and  could  not 
be  waived  to  any  extent  by  a  company  without  danger  to 
all  interested  in  it.  The  premiums  should,  moreover,  bo 
paid  in  tath,  and  not  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  promis- 
sory notes.  The  "note"  system  is  a  fallacious  one,  and 
many  companies  which  adopted  it  at  first  are  relinquish- 
ing it  as  fast  as  possible. 

Surrender, — ^After  a  oertain  number  of  payments  have 
been  made  by  a  policy-bolder,  companies  will  in  general, 
if  he  apply  in  time  and  surrender  his  poliey,  grant  him  a 
sum  of  money  called  the  turrender  value.  The  eqnitable 
surrender  value  of  a  policy  is  a  matter  much  in  dispute 
among  actuaries  and  others  interested  in  the  business,  and 
is  much  misunderstood  among  the  assured.  Its  small 
amount  as  compared  with  the  premiums  paid  astonishes 
the  policy-holder,  and  leads  him  to  think  he  has  been  im- 
posed upon.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a^part  of 
the  premium  is  consumed  every  year  in  the  payment  of 
cost  of  assurance  and  expenses ;  all  that  remain  are  the 
deposit  or  reserve,  and  in  mutual  companies  any  dividends 
which  may  have  accrued.  The  deposit,  called  sometimes 
the  "net  value  "  of  a  policy,  is  contributed  by  the  policy- 
holder, and  accumulated  to  aid  in  his  continued  assurance; 
dividends  arise  chiefly  from  the  over-payments  of  the  as- 
sured, and  in  mutual  companies  belong  to  them.  Bo  far, 
therefore,  as  it  can  be  mathematically  determined,  the  sur- 
render value  of  a  policy  at  any  time  is  in  proprietary  com- 
panies the  deposit  on  the  policy  at  the  time,  and  in  mutual 
companies  the  deposit  added  to  dividends  credited  to  the 
policy. 

Surpliu,  ProfU;  or  Oiridend; — Each  of  the  assumptions 
made  in  calculating  the  net  premium  gives  rise  to  surplus. 
That  premium  is  estimated  on  the  supposition  that  the 
death  rate  in  the  company  will  be  that  called  for  by  the 
mortality  table,  and  that  but  4  per  cent,  interest  will  be 
realised  on  money.  No  properly  managed  company  expe- 
riences the  assumed  death  rate.  The  "  new  business  "  fur- 
nishes every  year  a  number  of  carefully  selected  lives, 
which,  being  better  for  some  years  than  the  average,  di- 
minish the  company's  mortuary  rate.  The  ratio  of  the 
estimated  to  the  actual  mortality  varies  in  different  compa- 
nies and  in  different  years,  and  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  risks  are  selected. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  further,  that  the  companies  get  eix  instead 
ot  four  per  cent,  on  their  investments;  some  of  them  ob- 
tain over  teven.  The  loading,  added  to  the  net  premium 
for  expenses,  also  provides  surplus.  The  average  loading 
is  about  33}  per  cent,  of  the  net  premium.  The  average 
expense  of  management  does  not  exceed  IS  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  premium  receipts. 

The  above-enamerated  sources  of  surplus  or  dividends 
are  the  chief,  and  are  likely  to  be  the  enduring  ones. 
There  is  another,  however,  whioh  is  mainly  duo  to  instabil- 
ity of  purpose  or  of  fortune  on  the  part  of  policy-holders 
—vis.  eurrender  and  lapae  of  policies. 

Dittribation  of  Snrphie. — In  proprietary  companies  th« 
surplus  belongs  to  the  stockholders,  and  is  their  profit.  In 
mutual  companies  it  belongs  to  the  policy-holders,  from 
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whose  neoessary  overpayments  it  chiefly  arises,  and  repre- 
sents to  them,  not  profit,  bnt  iiieinyt.  The  proper  mode  of 
its  distribution  in  mutual  companies  is  a  somewhat  rexed 
question,  upon  which  many  opinions  have  been  expressed. 
A  comparatively  few  companies  in  the  U.  S.  use  the  "  per- 
centage "  plan  of  division ;  that  is,  the  share  of  each  policy- 
holder is  determined  by  talking  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  premiums  paid.  By  this  method  the  ago  of  the 
assured  is  not  considered,  and  the  origin  of  the  surplus  is 
ignored.  Most  companies  have,  however,  adopted  the  "  con- 
tribution plan,"  devised  in  1862  by  Messrs.  bhcppard  Ho- 
luans  and  D.  Paries  Fackler,  who  were  at  the  time  actuaries 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  Yorli.  The 
design  of  this  plan  is  to  divide  the  surplus  among  the  pol- 
icy-holders in  proportion  to  their  individual  overpayments 
or  contributions  to  tiio  surplus  fund. 

The  method  of  determining  these  "proportions  over- 

f>aid"  is,  briefly  and  without  the  use  of  equations,  as  fol- 
ows  (it  is  assumed  that  the  policy  is  a  whole-life  one,  paid 
for  by  equal  annual  premiums):  At  the  beginning  ot  the 
year,  the  company  had  to  the  credit  of  the  policy  the  de- 
posit or  reserve  upon  it  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year 
and  the  full  annual  premium  then  just  paid.  From  the 
annual  premium  must  be  taken  the  proportion  of  actual 
expenses  properly  chargeable  to  the  policy  ;  the  remainder, 
added  to  the  reserve,  must  then  be  increased  by  interest  at 
the  rate  actually  received  by  the  company.  From  the 
amount  thus  obtained  must  be  taken — 1st,  tbo  actual  cost 
of  assurance  for  the  year ;  2d,  the  reserve  oeoeseary  to  be 
held  at  the  close  of  fbe  current  year :  the  remainder  is  the 
eontribntion  to  surplus.  This  oontribntion,  added  to  the 
policy's  share  in  the  "miscellaneous  profits,"  if  any,  con- 
stitutes the  estimated  dividend  in  favor  of  the  policy.  The 
total  surplus  is  not  in  mutual  companies  distributed.  A 
portion  of  it  is  retained  as  a  contingent  fund  or  temporary 
reserve. 

Modet  o/ Appli/ing  Dicidendt. — There  are  in  common  use 
two  ways  of  applying  the  dividend  credited  to  a  policy — 
viz.  to  the  purchase  of  an  additional  amount  of  assurance, 
and  as  cash  in  payment  of  premium.  Assume,  for  illustra- 
tion, a  life  policy  of  $5000  taken  out  at  age  30,  and  paid 
for  by  an  equal  annual  premium  of  $113,50 ;  and  further, 
that  after  it  has  run  four  years  a  dividend  of  $64.17  has 
been  credited  to  it.  The  holder  may  use  the  dividend — 
Firat,  to  purchase  an  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  policy. 
At  age  34,  to  which  the  assured  has  then  attained,  the  net 
single  premium  for  a  policy  of  $1000  is  $321.86 :  the  div- 
idend of  $64.17  will  therefore  purchase  an  addition  of 
$199.37,  no  expense  or  commissions  being  charged  to  the 
dividenjd.  This  addition,  sometimes  called  a  *'  reversionary 
dividend,"  of  $199.37  is  a  paid-up  policy  for  that  amount, 
and  earns  dividends :  it  is  payable  with  the  original  policy, 
aud  is  in  general  subject  to  its  terms.  Second,  as  cash,  to 
diminish  by  $64.17  the  premium  then  just  due.  Other 
methods  of  application  have  been  and  are  still  employed; 
such  as  to  the  purchase  (the  assured  being  in  sound  health 
at  the  time)  of  a  temporary  assurance  for  ono  or  more 
years;  to  the  reduction  of  all  subsequent  premiums  for 
which  the  assured  is  liable;  to  limit  tho  number  of  pre- 
miums required;  but  the  two  first  given  are  tho  ohief  and 
grow  in  favor  every  year. 

Government  Sapervition. — A  few  of  the  TJ.  8.  have  no  laws 
regulating  life  companies  further  than  may  be  necessary  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  The  most  of  them,  however — and  all 
of  them  in  which  tho  business  has  grown  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance— have  made  special  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
policy-holders  and  the  supervision  of  companies  by  a  State 
oificcr.  The  following  brief  abstract  of  the  insurance  law  of 
New  York,  taken  from  Walford's  General  Inturance  Stalutee 
of  the  U.S.  (1871),  and  the  Supplement  thereto  (1872),  will 
well  illustrate  the  kind  of  supervision  exercised  and  of  pro- 
tection afforded  to  policy-holders.  In  New  York  a  State 
superintendent  of  insurance  has  supervision  of  companies; 
a  life  company  is  prohibited  from  taking  any  risks  other 
than  such  as  arc  connected  with  or  appertain  to  making 
assurance  on  life  and  the  granting,  purchasing,  and  dis- 
posing of  annuities ;  before  commencing  business  each  such 
company  must  have  a  capital  of  at  least  $100,000  paid  in 
and  invested  in  stocks  or  treasury  notes  of  tho  U.  S.  or  of 
tho  Slate  of  New  York,  or  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  im- 
proved and  unincumbered  real  estate  within  the  State  of 
New  York  worth  75  per  cent,  more  than  tho  amount  loaned 
thereon,  exclusive  of  farm  buildings  thereon,  or  in  such 
stocks  and  securities  as  now  are  or  may  hereafter  bo  re- 
ceivable by  the  bank  department — such  securities,  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  in  V.  S.  or  New  York  State  stocks,  to 
be  deposited  with  the  superintendent,  and  held  by  him  for 
the  security  of  policy-holders;  a  company  chartered  by 
another  State  and  wishing  to  transact  business  in  New 
York  must  have  the  same  amount  of  actual  capital  securely 
invested  as  companies  chartered  by  New  York ;  the  super- 


intendent  being  satisfied  of  a  company's  compliance  with 
the  law  will  issue  it  a  certificate  of  authority  to  commence 
business ;  each  company  chartered  by  the  State  must  invest 
its  funds  or  accumulations  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  un- 
incumbered real  estate  within  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
outside  of  the  said  State  and  within  fifty  miles  of  the  oity 
of  New  York,  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  sum  loaned  - 
thereon,  or  in  stocks  of  the  U.  S.,  stocks  of  the  State,  or 
of  any  incorporated  oity  of  the  State  if  at  or  abort  par, 
and  any  stocks  created  under  the  aots  of  the  State  that 
shall  be  at  the  time  of  such  investment  at  a  market  price 
in  the  oity  of  New  York  at  or  above  par;  a  detailed  state- 
ment, on  blanks  fUmlshed  by  tho  superintendent,  must  he 
made  of  its  affairs  by  each  company  transacting  business 
in  the  State  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  or 
within  sixty  days  thereafter — such  statement  to  contain  a 
particular  account  of  the  company's  assets,  liabilities,  in- 
come, and  expenditures  during  the  year,  the  number,  kind, 
and  amonnt  of  its  policies  in  force  at  the  oommenoement 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number,  kind,  and  amount 
of  new  policies  issued  by  it  and  of  policies  terminated,  with 
the  mode  of  termination,  during  the  year ;  the  information 
obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  companies  must  he 
arranged  and  tabulated  by  the  superintendent  and  pre- 
sented by  him,  with  such  remarks  and  recommendations  as 
he  may  deem  proper,  to  tho  legislature  in  his  annual  re- 
port; the  superintendent  must  make  at  least  once  in  every 
five  years,  and  may  make  annually  in  his  discretion,  valua- 
tions of  all  outstanding  policies  and  other  obligations  of 
every  American  life  company  doing  business  in  the  State — 
tho  valuation  of  the  pohcice  to  be  made  according  to  the  - 
American  Experience  Table  of  mortality  and  an  assumed 
rate  of  interest  at  H  per  cent. ;  the  superintendent  is  em- 
powered to  address  inquiries  to  any  company  on  any  mat- 
tor  connected  with  its  transaations,  reply  to  which  must  be 
promptly  made  in  writing  under  penalty  of  a  revocation 
of  tho  company's  autbority  to  transact  business;  whenever 
tho  superintendent  has  reason  to  suspect  the  correctness  of 
any  annual  statement,  or  that  the  affairs  of  a  company 
making  such  statement  are  in  unsound  condition,  ho  must 
cause  an  examination  of  its  affairs  to  be  made,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  such  examination  mast  have  free  access  to  the 
books  of  tho  company,  and  is  authorized  to  examine  officers 
and  agents  under  oath,  tho  penalty  for  refusing  the  requisite 
facilities  for  the  examination  being  tho  forfeiture  of  the 
company's  charter  or  tho  revocation  of  its  authority  to 
transact  business  in  the  State — the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion to  be  published  in  tho  newspaper  in  which  State  no- 
tices are  published  whenever  the  superintendent  shall  deem 
it  for  tho  public  interest  to  do  so ;  if  it  shall  appear  from 
examination  that  a  company  chartered  by  the  »late  has 
assets  insufficient  to  reinsure  its  outstanding  risks,  the 
suporiutcndont  must  communicate  the  fact  to  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  State,  who  must  thereupon  present  the  com- 
pany in  tho  supremo  court,  and  after  a  full  hearing  the 
court  will,  if  the  assets  are  found  insufficient,  decree  a  dis- 
solution of  the  company  and  a  distribution  of  its  effects, 
including  the  securities  deposited  with  tho  superintendent; 
a  company  chartered  by  another  State  and  transacting 
business  in  New  York  will,  under  the  like  circumstance 
of  insufficient  assets,  have  its  certificate  of  authority  for 
the  transaction  of  business  in  the  State  revoked,  and  be 
compelled  to  cease  business  therein ;  when  a  company  in- 
tends to  discontinue  business  it  must  give  notice  to  the 
superintendent,  who  will  cause  notice  of  such  intention  to 
be  published  in  the  paper  in  wbioh  State  notices  are  in- 
serted at  least  twice  a  week  for  six  mouths,  and  after  the 
superintendent,  upon  full  examination  of  the  affairs  of  such 
company,  is  satisfied  that  all  the  liabilities  of  the  company 
are  fully  met,  he  is  then,  and  not  before,  to  deliver  up  to 
the  company  the  securities  held  by  him  for  the  protection 
of  the  policy-holders  of  the  company. 

Statietict. — There  were  in  Great  Britain  and  her  depend- 
encies, Jan.  1,  1871,  136  life  companies,  which  had  in  force 
1,243,439  policies,  assuring  £301,213,144.  In  Germany 
(including  Austria  and  Switzerland),  there  were  at  the  same 
date  36  companies,  which  had  in  force  424,922  policies,  as- 
suring 401,032,407  tbalers.  In  France  the  business  has, 
in  Gonscquonoe  of  strong  prejudices  and  enactments  which 
early  prevailed  against  it,  and  have  but  recently  begun  to 
give  way,  made  but  slow  progress ;  and  there  were,  Dec.  31, 
1871,  but  97,841  existing  policies,  assuring  973,000,000 
francs. 

In  1859  the  insurance  department  of  the  State  of  Now 
York  was  created  by  act  of  the  legislature  and  was  organized 
in  Jan.,  1860.  Massachusetts  had  a  few  years  previously  es- 
tablished a  department  of  supervision,  and  subsequently 
other  States  followed  the  example.  The  healthful  inUuence 
exercised  by  State  laws  in  shaping  and  developing  tho  busi- 
ness, the  public  confidence  begotten  of  State  supervision  ^ 
and  the  publication  of  detailed  annual  reports,  the  activity    v> 
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produoed  by  the  penonal  tolioitationa  of  numerous  Agents, 
exteosire  advertising  through  newspapers,  circulars,  and 
pamphlets,  the  unsettled  state  of  monetary  values  in  the 
eonntry  near  the  close  of  and  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
together  with  the  intrinsio  value  of  the  institution  itself, 
oaused  the  business  to  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  as- 
sume in  a  few  years  astounding  proportions.  In  1868  there 
were  fifty-seven  companies  represented  in  New  York  State, 
which  together  issued  more  new  policies  in  that  one  year 
than  the  total  number  of  poliaios  issued  by  all  American 
companies  combined  for  the  seventeen  yetirs  from  1843- 
185». 

At  the  eud  of  the  year  1871  there  were  91  life  companies 
in  the  U.  S.,  which  bad  in  force  841,728  policiee,  assuring 
$2,195,545,013;  the  income  of  the  companies  for  the  year 
from  premiums  and  other  sources  was  $102,211,611 ;  their 
expenditures  for  the  payment  of  policy  and  other  claims 
were  $61,468,945,  and  their  asseU  were  $319,560,509.  In 
the  year  1873  a  number  of  the  prinoipd  life  oompanies  of 
the  U.  S.  formed  an  association  called  the  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  unity  of  policy  and 
action  in  all  matters  in  which  their  interests  are  common. 
The  ahaml>er  has  its  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  includes  the  chief  companies  chartered  by  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Wisooosin,  Mis- 
souri, as  well  as  the  principal  New  York  companies.  It  is 
the  source  of  information  and  medium  of  conference  among 
these  institutions  in  relation  to  their  mortality  experience, 
to  the  State  laws  regulating  and  taxing  the  business,  to  the 
principles  on  which  fraudulent  practices  should  be  met  and 
suppressed,  and  to  various  other  subjects  in  which  all  re- 
spectable companies  can  have  but  the  one  aim  of  elevating 
toe  character  and  increasing  the  security  of  the  business. 

(For  a  list  of  works  upon  assurance  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Nea  York  Inturanct  Report  of  1868.  la  addition 
to  such  as  are  there  given  may  be  mentioned  Barnes's  con- 
densed cd.  of  the  New  York  Inturance  Beportu,  the  official 
reports  of  the  several  State  insurance  departments  or  bu- 
reaus, and  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Insurance  Con- 
vention of  the  U.  S.,  held  in  New  York  City  in  1871.) 

J.  H.  Vav  Ahringb. 

IiifeboatSf  boats  oonstmcted  especially  for  the  escape 
of  persons  from  vessels  wrecked  or  m  jeopardy.  As  long 
ago  as  1777,  M.  Bemi^res  of  Paris  projected  a  vessel  for 
inland  and  short  sea-voyages,  and  bis  experimental  craft 
showed  such  resistance  to  capsizing  that  it  must  have  em- 
braced some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  modem  lifeboat. 
The  inventor  of  the  latter  was  Lionel  Lukeni,  who  on  Nov. 
2,  1785,  secured  an  English  patent  on  his  improvements; 
and  as  his  name  has  Ijeen  obscured  by  (ho  success  of  the 
person  who  appropriated  his  system,  tardy  justice  to  bis 
memory  may  be  fitly  done  by  quoting  verbatim  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  specification,  as  fallows:  "To  the  outsider  of 
boats  and  vessels  of  the  common  or  of  any  other  form  arc 
projecting  gunnels  sloping  from  the  top  of  the  common 
gunnel  in  a  faint  curve  towards  the  water,  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  oars  in  rowing,  and  from  the  extreme  projec- 
tion (which  may  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  siie 
and  use  the  boat  or  vessel  is  intended  fur)  returns  to 
the  side  in  a  faint  curve  at  a  proper  distance  above  the 
water-line.  These  projecting  gunnels  may  be  made  solid, 
of  any  light  materials  that  will  repel  water,  or  hollow  and 
watertight,  or  of  cork,  and  covered  with  thin  wood,  can- 
vas, leather,  tin,  or  any  other  light  metal,  mixture,  or  com- 
position." Lukens  also  proposed  that  "  the  spaces  under 
the  seats  be  made  watertight  or  filled  with  cork,  and  a  false 
metal  keel  fitted."  Like  many  another  meritorious  inven- 
tion, this  was  neglected  and  disregarded  by  the  public,  and 
it  is  not  known  that  the  inventor  ever  received  one  word 
of  appreciation  or  one  shilling  of  reward  for  an  improve- 
ment that  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  during  the  nine- 
tenths  of  a  century  that  has  elapsed  since  then.  It  is  a 
rule  of  almost  universal  application  that  popular  attention 
is  seldom  successfully  called  to  any  means  of  saving  life  or 
securing  personal  safety  except  through  somo  dire  calam- 
ity ;  and  the  adoption  of  lifeboats  was  no  exception.  In 
Sept.,  1789,  the  Newcastle  ship  Adventure  stranded  on  the 
sands  in  Tynemouth  Haven,  England,  "in  the  midst  of 
tremendous  breakers,"  but  at  only  300  yards  from  the 
shore ;  and  in  full  sight  of  multitudes  unable  to  assist,  the 
crow  dropped  from  the  rigging,  one  by  one,  into  the  waters 
below.  In  the  consequent  excitement  of  public  feeling  a 
meeting  was  called,  a  reward  ofl'ercd  for  a  lifeboat,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  plans.  The  committee 
adopted  the  plan  presented  by  Ilenry  Oreathead,  who  in 
all  essential  respects  copied  Lukens's  invention,  and  who 
has  been  proclaimed  far  and  wide  as  the  inventor  of  a  life- 
boat which  does  not  appear  to  embrace  a  single  important 
element  devised  by  him,  while  the  expense  of  its  oonstnio- 
tion  was  borne  by  the  committee  aforesaid.  OreathesKl's 
boat  was  oonstrueted  with  oork  floats  arranged  in  and 


around  the  sides  and  gunnels,  and  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  well  proportioned  for  its  work.  It  was  double- 
banked  for  ten  oarsmen,  and  carried  a  steersman  at  each 
end,  the  craft  Iwing  a  "  double-ender  "  or  pointed  at  each 
extremity.  It  was  thirty  feet  long,  ten  wide,  and  three 
feet  three  inches  deep,  contained  70U  pounds  of  cork,  and 
had  oars  of  fir,  better,  in  the  rough  water,  than  the  more 
pliant  and  elastic  ash.  In  the  old  Ci/clopiedia  of  Dr.  Rees 
(1806-11)  is  a  description  of  Greathead's  boat  which  would 
almost  serve  the  purpose  of  a  working  specification,  and 
this  old-time  craft,  where  modem  sheet-metal  lifeboats 
cannot  bo  conveniently  obtained,  would  still  be  of  utility 
and  value.  Oreathead's  boat  was  first  tried  at  South 
Shields  in  Jan.,  1790,  where  it  brought  off  the  crew  from  a 
stranded  ship.  In  less  than  twenty  years  thereafter  it  had 
saved  the  lives  of  more  than  200  persons  that  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  rescued.  Greathead  received  gold 
medals  from  the  Uumane  Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts, 
a  diamond  ring  from  the  emperor  of  Russia,  100  guineas 
from  the  Lloyds,  and  £1200  sterling  from  Parliament.  The 
Lloyds  gave  £2000  to  encourage  the  building  of  lifcl>oata 
along  the  British  coast,  and  hence  their  use  became  estab- 
lished. About  1805,  Christopher  Wilson  proposed  to  make 
the  gunnels  hollow  and  to  divide  them  into  compartments, 
so  that  injury  to  one  portion  would  leave  the  otner  intact. 
This  addition  to  Lukens's  invention  was  a  judicious  adapt- 
ation of  the  Chinese  system  of  forming  a  vessel  in  a  num- 
ber of  watertight  chambers.  The  same  principle  is  em- 
braced in  the  American  lifeboats  of  Joseph  Francis,  which 
are  made  of  sbeet-metal,  and  are  adopted  at  the  twenty- 
four  life  stations  on  our  coasts.  It  is  also  embraced  in  the 
boat  of  the  British  Lifeboat  Institution.  This  oraft  is  a 
double-banked,  fiat-bottomed  boat,  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  eight  feet  wide,  with  its  ends  two  feet  higher  than  its 
central  portion.  It  has,  like  previous  boats,  an  iron  keel. 
This  keel  weighs  800  pounds.  On  each  side  are  airtight 
chambers.  The  floor  of  the  boat  is  about  coincident  with 
the  water-line,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  bottom 
is  filled  with  oork,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  from  the  year 
1824  to  1865  not  less  than  14,980  persons  were  saved  by 
lifeboats  on  the  English  coast.  'The  Francis  lifeboat  is 
peculiar  in  the  method  of  its  construction,  being  formed 
of  two  pieces,  each  brought  to  shape  in  dies  operated  by 
hydraulic  power,  the  two  halves  being  afterwards  firmly 
secured  together.  The  material  is  sheet  copper ;  it  is  cor- 
rugated by  the  dies,  so  as  to  give  longitudinal  strength 
and  stiffness ;  the  boat  is  provided  with  a  number  of  water- 
tight air-chambers  or  compartments  to  eosnre  its  buoy- 
ancy. This  is  the  boat  now  in  use.  Mr.  Francis's  original 
idea,  brought  forward  about  1839,  was  to  construct  the 
craft  of  copper  cylinders  firmly  bound  side  by  side  by 
metal  bands,  and  the  whole  furnished  with  an  iron  keel. 

Of  coarse  very  many  alleged  improvements  in  lifeboats 
have  been  brought  forward,  but  few  or  none  appear  to  have 
practical  utility  beyond  those  just  described.  An  illustra- 
tion of  each  of  the  more  noticeable  varieties  of  these  may, 
however,  be  of  interest.  For  example,  Faekrell's  lifeboat, 
Fio.  1. 


Faekrell's  lifeboat 

projected  during  the  past  year  (1874),  embraces  the  prio- 
ciple  of  the  Greenlandor's  kyack,  the  passengers  being 
placed  in  circular  openings  formed  in  the  closed  deck  or 
top  of  the  boat,  and  closely  packed  around  the  middle  by 
suitable  waterproof  material.  Hensel's  (1866)  embraced 
Fia.  2. 


Hensel's  lifeboat. 

an  oblong  annular  raft  having  a  closed  cabin  suspended 
longitudinally  on  gudgeons  or  spindles  within  the  central 
space  of  the  raft,  and  provided  with  a  screw  propeller  at 
each  end  worked  by  a  crank  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
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propeller  shaft  extended  within  the  cabin  for  the  purpose. 
Legros  (18i8)  made  the  outer  sides  of  his  boat  of  metal, 
"  while  the  top  and  unexposed  sarfaoes  are  of  rublwr  or 
other   sirproof   flexible 


Fio.  8. 


material."^  W.N.Clark 
in  1 859  proposed  a  novel 
combination  of  watcr- 
eask,  boat,  raft,  and  life- 
float  all  in  one,  the  merit 
of  which  is  hardly  oom- 
mensnrate  with  its 
unique  character.  He 
simply    made   one   side  Legroe'  lifeboat. 

of  the  cask  on  a  curve  somewhat  approximating  that  of 
the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  provided  the  other  with  a  covered 

Fio.  4. 


Clark's  cask-lifeboat. 

opening,  which,  being  unclosed,  was  to  admit  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  passenger,  while  the  upper  projected 
above  a*  in  the  kyack. 

In  cases  of  emergency  an  ordinary  ship'*  boat  may  have 
itl  buoyancy  very  much  increased,  and  be  thereby  fitted 
for  use  as  a  lifeboat,  by  tying  empty  casks  at  the  sides, 
which  serve  in  a  rude  way  the  same  purpose  as  the  cork 
floats  or  empty  chambers  in  the  gunnels  of  regularly  con- 
structed lifeboats.  Spars  or  any  other  buoyant  material 
may  be  lashed  in  place  in  the  same  way,  and  will  servo  the 
same  purpose  in  proportion  to  their  lightness. 

The  life-car  is  a  kind  of  boat,  closed  in  on  top,  and  de- 
signed to  be  drawn  through  the  surf  between  the  vessel  and 
the  shore.  In  order  to  do  this  a  hawser  is  strotchod  from 
one  point  to  the  other;  the  ear  is  attached  to  the  hawser  by 
rings  provided  on  the  free  ends  of  suspending  chains  fixed 
to  the  ends  of  the  car.  A  line  attached  to  each  extremity 
of  the  oar  enables  it  to  be  drawn  to  and  fro.     The  life-car 


BiT.iitr. 
See  Estate,  Dowbr,  Joiktuke,  Euble- 


Francls's  life-car. 

QSed  in  this  eountry  was  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Francis,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Francis  lifeboat  previously  referred  to.  (For 
life-saving  apparatus  in  which  the  principle  of  the  raft  is 
substituted  for  that  of  the  boat,  see  LirE-KAFTsO 

James  A.  wn 

Life  Estate. 
mexts.  Estovers, 

Life  InRurance.  See  Lite  Assiirakce,  by  Prof.  J. 
H.  Vak  Ahrinor,  a.  M. 

Life-Preserver,  a  small  buoy  designed  for  attach- 
ment to  the  person,  and  made  either  of  canvas  or  other 
fabric  stuffed  with  cork,  or  of  india-rubber  and  inflated 
with  air.  The  former  is  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
bulky  and  oocupying  ooneiderable  room  when  not  in  use; 
the  latter,  to  that  of  being  liable  to  injury  from  punctures, 
mnd  also  of  requiring  more  or  less  intelligent  manipulation 


Fia.  1. 


before,  in  the  hurry  of  emergencies,  it  can  be  made  ready 
and  attached  for  use.  Add  to  this  that  india-rubber  is  rapidly 
destroyed  by  contact  with  oils,  grease,  etc.,  and  it  is  man- 
ifest that,  all  things  considered,  for  most  forms  of  life-pre- 
servers cork  is  to  be  preferred.  Many  difierent  varieties 
of  life-preservers  have  been  devised,  among  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important. 

Annular  Life-pretervera, — These  are  simply  large  rings, 
either  of  inflated  rubber  or  cork-stuflisd  canvas,  the  hole  in 
the  centre  being  large  enough  to  receive  the  waist  of  the 
wearer,  the  deVice  being  worn  beneath  the  arms.  This  is 
a  clumsy  form,  and,  although  calculated  to  keep  the  head 
and  shoulders  above  water,  must  materially  interfere  with 
any  freedom  of  movement  of  the  arms. 

Block  Li/e-preterven. — Commonly  made  of  blocks  of 
cork  enclosed  in  canvas,  two  blocks  being  hinged  together 
by  a  sewn  joint  in  the  fabric.  These  may  be  used  as  sim- 
ple buoys.  A  more  elaborate  construction  makes  the  space 
of  fabric  between  the  blocks  large  enough  for  a  hole  through 
which  the  head  may  be  thrust,  the  fabric  resting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  wearer,  and  the  blocks,  one  on  the  breast 
and  one  at  the  back,  being  held  close  to  the  body  by  suit- 
ably arranged  strings, 

Life-floaU. — HoUow  drums,  provided  with  straps  and 
buckles  for  attaching  the  apparatus 
to  the   person ;   the  more  complete 
have  receptacles  for  saving  papers, 
socket  for  staff  of  a  signal  flag,  etc. 
Li/e-pnterving  Mattrtnet. — There 
have  been  many  of  these.   In  one  the 
mattress  has  the  usual  wooden  side- 
pieoes,  but  is  constructed  with  an  up- 
per and  lower  thickness  of  canvae- 
eaaed  cork,  between  which  are  placed 
one  or  more    air-filled    mattresses. 
Such  an  apparatus  would  doubtless 
be  of  utility  if  kept  intact,  but  it 
would  hare  to  be  (as  has  been  pro- 
posed) made  in  several  sections  if  to 
serve  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary 
life-float,  or  if  not  sectional  in  struc- 
ture would  provide  simply  a  small 
though     extremely     buoyant    raft. 
Another  and   smaller  mattress   (J. 
F.   Peck's,  1874)  is  designed  to  be 
folded  upon  the  front  and  back,  with 
Peck's  life-preserving   the  ends  held  in  place  by  straps  pass- 
mattress,  jpg  ^^g^  j^g  shoulders  of  the  wearer. 
tife-firtttrving  Jacket: — These  may  be  of  either  inflated 
india-rubber  or  cork.     Air-filled  jackets  were  known  as 
Fio.  2. 


Mrs.  Cogswell's  life-preserving  jacket. 
long  ago  as  1724,  and  cork  jackets  wore  used  by  the  Ro-. 
mans,  but  both  varieties  have  been  much  improved  in  mod- 
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em  times.  The  simpleat  are  made  without  sleeves,  and 
button  around  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  best  are 
of    strong    fabric    stuffed   wirh  pig  4 

grauulated  eork,  and  quilted  in 
ribs  or  eorrugations  to  prevent 
the  displacement  of  the  stuffing 
from  different  parts  of  the  jack- 
et. The  eork  jacket  invented 
by  Mrs.  K.  R.  Cogswell  of  New 
York  (1873)  is  constructed  with 
anpplemental  floats  at  troul  and 
back,  which  depend  like  the 
■kirts  of  a  ooat  except  when 
the  wearer  is  in  the  water, 
when  the  floats  rise  by  their 
own  buoyancy  against  the  breast 
and  behind  the  shoulders,  and 
thereby  assist  the  usual  Jacket- 
portion  in  their  flotative  ac- 
tion ;  a  belt  stuffed  with  gran- 
olated  oork  is  attached  to  the 
waist  of  the  jacket,  and  the  Nelson's  life-preserving  vest. 
arms  and  collar  are  also  filled  with  the  same  material, 
qnilted  in  to  keep  it  in  place.  Various  rubber  vesta,  to 
Fio.  6.  FlQ.  6. 


Macintosh's  Iire-pie- 
serving  trousers. 


Porter's  life-preserving 
'trousers. 


be  inflated  with  air  through  a  tube  and  mouthpiece,  like 

the  rubber  float,  have  been  devised.     In  R.  L.  Nelson's  in- 

Fio.  7. 


Paul  BoytoQ  at  sea. 
rention,  made  as  long  ago  as  1854,  flat  but  expansible  rub- 
ber saoki  were  fitted  within  the  lining  of  an  ordinary  vest 


in  such  manner  as  to  be  easily  worn  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, but  furnished  with  the  tube  and  mouthpiece  for 
inflation  when  required. 

Li/e-preterving  Tronitr: — These  comprise  trousers, 
boots,  and  annular  life-preserrer,  all  in  one.  and  the  first 
projector  of  them  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  J.  Macintosh, 
whose  patent  was  dated  Nov.  11,  1837.  The  wearer,  pin.- 
cing  his  feet  and  legs  in  a  pair  of  sack-like  pantaloons  closed 
at  the  lower  extremities,  brought  the  air  or  cork-stufi'ed 
annulus  up  beneath  his  armpits,  his  trunk  being  enclosed 
within  a  sack-like  body  connecting  the  annulus  to  the  trou- 
sers. In  1840  one  R.  Porter,  emulous  of  Mr.  Macintosh, 
added  to  the  feet-portioni  of  the  device  a  pair  of  feathering 
P      -  or   duck's-foot  propellers,  to 

enable  the   wearer  to    swim 
ashore  with  greater  ease. 

Li/e-pre»ervi»g  SuiU. — The 
recent  success  of  Capt.  Paul 
Boyton  in  crossing  the  British 
Channel  in  an  air-filled  wa- 
terproof dress  has  given  to 
this  variety  of  life-preservers 
a  prominence  never  before  at- 
tained. Although  Boyton's 
first  attempt,  during  which  ho 
was  fifteen  hours  in  the  water, 
was  a  failure,  his  subsequent 
success  proved  the  great  util- 
ity of  such  apparatus  when 
properly  constructed  and  ap- 
plied. The  apparatus  used  by 
Boyton  was  that  patented  by 
Clark  S.  Merriman  of  Vallisca, 
la.,  July  16,  1872,  and  its  ob- 
jeot,  as  set  forth  by  the  in- 
ventor, "  is  to  provide  a  wa- 
terproof life-preserving  dress 
sufficiently  inflated  with  air 
to  sustain  the  weight  required, 
while  the  limbs  are  allowed 
full  freedom  of  action  in  swim- 
ming; and  the  vital  heat  is 
retained  in  the  body,  the  in- 
tervention of  a  stratum  of  air 
between  the  body  and  the 
dress  acting  as  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat."  The  dress 
is  made  of  india-rubber,  and  comprises  a  head-dress, 
jacket,  and  trouson,  the  whole  so  connected  as  to  form  an 
p.     g  airtight  suit  which  can  be  inflat- 

Ied,  like  an  ordinary  india-rubber 
life-preserver,   with    the    breath. 
Boyton  is  stated  to  have  attached 
"*=^^'<^  a  sail  to  the  suit  to  aasist  bis  prog- 

ress while  at  sea. 

Life  - prtterving  BucieU  are 
made  buoyant  with  cork.  So  also 
are  stools,  or  the  latter  may  be 
made  hollow  and  tight  merely,  and 
air-filled.  Among  the  curiosities 
of  life-preservers  may  be  meo- 
n  ,.  «  ,:i.   ■,»  tionedSchofleld's  (1863), in  which 

Schofield's  life-preserver.  »„  „„„,^r  float  is  provided  for 
attachment  to  the  head,  the  float  carrying  a  mouthpiece 
and  pipe,  through  which  the  wearer  is  expected  to  breathe 
when  entirely  submerged.  James  A.  Whitnet. 

Ijife-Rafts.  In  the  absence  of  boats,  a  raft  made  of 
spars,  doors,  etc.  is  the  oldest  oraft  of  the  shipwrecked. 
As  rafts  are  presumed  to  be  less  expensive,  in  proportion 
to  carrying  capacity,  than  boats,  and  moreover  occupy  less 
space  when  not  in  use,  very  many  plans  for  their  improved 
construction  have  been  proposed.  The  most  feasible  of 
these  are  such  as  combine  some  ordinary  use,  as  that  of  a 
mattress,  settee,  bench,  or  the  like,  with  those  of  a  life- 
Fio.  1. 


Merriman's  lire-preserving 
sulL 


_^^ 


preserver  on  a  larg«  aoale.     A   life-preserring  mattress, 
weighing  17  pounds,  capable  of  sustaining  in  the  water 
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284  ponnds,  was  manufaotured  some  years  ago  in  Londoo. 
It  was  designed  more  as  a  simple  life-preserrer  than  as  a 
raft,  jet  the  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them  would 
appear  to  provide  an  efficient  rariety  of  the  latter.  This 
oombinatioD  of  distinct  mattresses  to  form  a  raft  is  an  old 
idea,  but  has  been  the  subject  of  successive  improvements. 
Among  the  most  recent  of  these  is  that  of  H.  B.  Mountain 
(187!)),  in  which  a  waterproof  canvas  sack  has  its  lateral 
edges  secured  along  the  centres  of  two  mattresses  in  such 
manner  as  to  provide  an  open  chamber  between  them  cap- 
able of  holding  several  persons,  while  the  downward  strain 
opon  the  mattresses  being  exerted  centrally  and  longitudi- 
nally thereon,  ensures  their  retention  in  a  borisontal  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Silver's  mattresses  were  composed  of  waterproof 
tubes  distended  with  horsehair  or  oocoanut  fibres,  the  tubes 
forming  sections  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  the 
failure  of  one  would  not  affect  the  other.  These  tubes  ap- 
parently owed  their  buoyancy  mainly  to  their  contained 
air,  on  which  account  they  would,  like  air-filled  life-pre- 
servers, be  to  some  extent  objectionable.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  material  that  will  bo  best  for 
buoyancy  and  at  the  same  time  best  fur  comfort  to  the 
oocupant  of  the  mattress  during  its  normal  use.  The  best 
buoyant  material  is  undoubtedly  cork  soaked  in  linseed  oil, 
the  oil  preventing  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  cork, 
which  rapidly  reduces  the  flotative  power  of  the  material 
to  a  degree  estimated  at  40  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho  oil  is  found  to  rot  the  canvas.  A  fabric  which  will  be 
at  the  same  time  water  and  oil  proof  would  add  very  much 
to  the  utility  of  this  class  of  apparatoi. 

Fio.2. 


Van  ZUle,  Griffin  A  Dey's  Ufe-raft  and  settee. 

Another  idea,  that  of  a  bench,  is  shown  in  the  invention 
of  Van  Zille,  Oriffin  A  Dey  (1863),  which  has  the  form  of 
a  boat  divided  in  vertical  longitudinal  seotions,  with  longi- 
tudinal fiotative  seats,  two  adjacent  ends  being  hinged  to- 
gether. When  the  apparatus  was  opened  out  it  presented 
tho  appearance  of  two  settees  ranged  in  line,  and  could  be 
used  as  such.  When  folded  together  and  fastened,  a  boat 
was  formed,  needing  only  the  addition  of  thwarts  and  oars 
to  be  ready  for  use. 

Fio.  8. 


Simonds'  life-raft. 

Of  rafts  to  bo  carried  on  deck,  there  have  been  numerous 
modifications.  Among  these  is  that  of  Simonds  ( 18&7),  in 
which  a  number  of  air-filled  floats  are  surrounded  by  an 
outer  casing  of  cork,  enclosed  in  canvas,  ribbed  or  corru- 
gated to  form  the  cork  into  seotions. 

A  favorite  plan  with  projectors,  though  seldom  or  never 
adopted  by  shipbuilders,  is  that  of  so  constructing  the 
cabins  of  a  vessel  that  they  may  be  readily  detached  in 
ease  of  accident  to  the  hull.  An  example  is  found  in  W.  R. 
Jackson's  plan  of  1855.     He  claimed  "the  construction  of 

Fio.  4. 


W.  B.  Jackson's  detachable  cabin. 

a  deck  or  saloon  cabin  of  a  steam  or  other  vessel  so  that  it 
shall  admit  of  being  separated  from  the  hull,  and  form 
itself  into  an  escape  or  lifeboat."  He  also  provided  a  sys- 
tem of  devices  for  readily  detochiog  and  launching  the 
cabin  from  tho  hull.  Less  feasible  than  this  is  the  idea  of 
making  the  upper  deck  itself  detachable;  the  dtek  requir- 


ing a  firmness  of  fixation  to  strengthen  the  vessel  incon- 
sistent with  its  ready  and  hurried  detachment. 

Life-bnoys  are  made  circular  in  form  and  flat,  and  are 
provided  centrally  with  an  elevated  light  provided  by 
chemicals,  the  combustion  of  which  Is  not  extinguished 
by  water.  They  are  provided  with  pendent  or  free-ended 
ropes,  by  which  persons  may'grasp  and  climb  upon  tho 
buoy.  Circular  life-rafts  have  also  been  constructed  with 
a  mast  and  sail  and  other  conveniences,  and  some  have 
given  excellent  results  in  long  experimental  trips,  but  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  to  the  extent  that  their 
merits,  apparently,  would  warrant. 

The  above  are  life-saving  rafts,  manufactured  as  ad- 
juncts of  a  vessel,  and  designed  as  parts  of  its  permanent 
outfit ;  but  in  cases  of  emergency  very  efficient  apparatus 
may  be  improvised  from  spars,  canvas,  and  empty  casks, 
according  to  Cook's  invention,  which  consisted  of  a  square 
frame  with  canvas  nailed  across  it,  and  with  a  olesely- 
buoyed  cask  lashed  at  each  eomer.  In  tolerably  smooth 
water  ten  men  may  be  supported  by  a  large  cask  provided 
with  ropes  for  holding  on.  The  drawback  to  a  raft  made  on 
the  just-indicated  principle  is  that,  made  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  a  storm  or  wreck,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
have  strength  or  permanence  in  a  heavy  sea  or  for  more 
than  a  short  time.  It  has  been  sensibly  suggested,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  would  be  well  for  every  vessel  on  the  occur- 
rence of  danger  to  have  all  empty  casks  well  stoppered  and 
tied  with  loose-lying  ropes,  for  use  in  event  of  disaster. 
The  catamaran,  used  on  the  Madras  coast,  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  other  places,  is  formed  of  three  logs 
lashed  side  by  side,  the  middle  log  being  the  larger,  and 
tho  entire  ran  being  from  twenty  to  twenty-fire  feet  long, 
and  from  thirty  inches  to  three  feet  and  a  half  in  width. 
Where  no  lifeboat  is  available,  a  rude  raft  of  this  kind 
might  in  some  oases  serve  the  purpose  of  one,  as  the  cata- 
maran is  said  to  be  more  easily  managed  than  any  other 
form  of  craft.  James  A.  Writket. 

Lig'ameilt  [Lat.  liffamenhtm,  a  "binding"],  a  name 
given  to  many  structures  in  the  animal  organism  who^e 
function  it  is  to  hold  other  organs  in  their  places.  The 
arlicnlar  ligaments  are  found  in  most  of  the  movable 
joints.  They  consist  in  most  cases  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
which  is  very  flexible,  tough,  and  inelastic.  Some,  like  a 
part  of  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebree,  are  partly  of  yellow 
fibrous  tissue,  which  is  very  elastic.  Articular  ligaments 
are  capndar  when  they  invest  a  joint  on  all  sides;  fatcie- 
tifar,  when  they  are  flat  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  passing 
from  bone  to  bone ;  funicular,  when  they  are  rounded  cords. 
Many  of  the  viscera  (as  the  liver,  mammary  gland,  uterus, 
bladder,  etc.)  have  ligaments  holding  them  in  place.  Some 
are  sHspensory,  receiving  the  weight  of  the  organ  ;  others 
are  lateral,  acting  as  guys  or  stays  to  prevent  lateral  dis- 
placement. Folds  of  peritoneum,  aborted  foetal  vessels,  or 
slips  of  fascia,  are  made  to  serve  as  ligaments  for  the  vis- 
cera. 

lii'gan  [Lat.  ligare,  to  "bind,"  to  "tie;"  ligamen, 
"  band "],  goods  belonging  to  a  vessel's  cargo  which  by 
reason  of  the  vessel's  being  shipwrecked,  or  because  they 
are  thrown  overboard  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  wreck 
or  other  disaster,  are  sunk  in  tho  sea,  but  are  tied  to  a  cork 
or  buoy  in  order  to  be  found  again.  By  the  common  Inw, 
goods  of  this  kind,  when  found  by  any  person  other  than 
the  owner,  belong  to  the  Crown  or  state,  unless  the  owner 
appears  to  claim  them,  when  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
possession.  Ue  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right  of  owner- 
ship in  goods  lost  or  sacrificed  at  sea  which  arc  not  at- 
tnotied  to  a  buoy,  if  he  asserts  his  title  to  them.  A  fortiori 
is  this  the  case  when  he  has  used  this  special  means  of 
designating  the  position  of  the  goods,  and  thereBy  indicated 
his  purpose  of  recovering  them  and  retaining  them  as  his 
property.  (See  Fmtsam,  Jetsam,  Wreck.) 

Georqb  Chase.     Revised  by  "V.  W.  DwianT. 

liig'atnre  [Lat.  ligare, "  to  bind  "],  in  music,  tho  black 
line  or  band  which  connects  tho  stems  of  qiiavcrs,  semi- 
quavers, etc.,  and  forms  them  into  groups.  In  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical music  several  minimi  also  are  frequently  linked 
together  in  groups  by  the  same  means,  the  general  rule 
being  that  of  a  note  or  group  of  notes  for  each  syllable  of 
the  words. 

Light  (Rev.  Oeorge  C),  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va., 
Fob.  28,  1785;  joined  the  Western  M.  E.  conference  in 
1806,  and  labored  extensively  and  efficiently  in  Tennes..-cc, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi ;  was  several 
years  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Ho  was  a  man 
of  great  pulpit  ability.  B.  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Feb.  28, 
1800.  T.  0.  Summers. 

Light  [Ger.  licht ;  Lat.  hix ;  Gr.  X<v«iS«:  Sans.  Uk.  to 
"  look  "  or  "  see  "],  the  medium  of  vision  and  the  subject  of 
the  science  of  optics.  Two  theories  have  been  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  light,  either  of  which  is  supported 
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by  the  authority  of  very  illustrious  names.     Aooording  to 
the  first  of  these,  light  is  a  material  emanation  thrown 
off  by  the  Inminous  body,  and  its  particles  constantly  trar- 
ersa  and  fill  the  entire  illuminated  space,  so  long  as  the 
eouToe  continues  unexhausted.     According  to  the  second, 
there  is  no  traatfer  of  matter  from  the  source  of  light  to 
the  rorrounding  ragion,  but  there  <•  a  transfer  of  force 
through  the  medium  of  an  elastic  fluid  which  fills  all  space, 
and  whose  molecules  in  contact  with  the  luminous  body, 
being  disturbed  by  that  body,  transmit  the  disturbance  to 
those  more  remote  by  means  of  undulations  which  sacoeod 
each  other  uninterruptedly  nntil  the  cause  which  produced 
them  eeases  to  act.  The  first  of  these  two  hypotheses  seems 
to  have  been  of  very  early  origin.    It  received  the  sanction 
of  Newton,  and  was  made  by  him  the  basis  of  his  reason- 
ings in  regard  to  optical  phenomena.   It  is  hence  commonly 
called  the  Newtonian  theory.     Until  an  advanced  period 
in  the  present  century  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theory.    Laplace,  in  his  great  work   on 
celestial  mechanics,  has  founded  all  his  investigations  in 
regard  to  aberration  and  astronomical  refraction  upon  it. 
Yet  it  most  be  admitted  by  its  advocates — if  there  remain 
any  who  adhere  to  it  still — that  it  presents,  oven  before  we 
follow  it  into  its  applications  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  which  attend  it,  many  serious  difficulties.     In 
the  tr*t  place,  if  light  consist  of  material  particles,  these 
particles  moat  be  of  inconceivable  minuteness,  or  their 
living  force  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  every  structure, 
no  matter  how  solid  or  how  tenacious  it  might  be,  which 
they  should  encounter  in  their  flight.     A  single  grain  of 
matter  moving  with  the  velocity  of  light  would  have  a 
quantity  of  motion  equal  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball  of  100 
pounds  weight  moving  with  the  velocity  of  1500  feet  per 
second.     Bnt  since  destmotive  power  is  proportioned  not 
to    the  quantity  of  motion,  but  to  the  tiving  /orce,  which 
Taries  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  a  single  grain  of  mat- 
ter moTing  with  the  velocity  of  light  would  have  a  destructive 
J >o  war  equal  to  that  ofamassof  3350  tons  moving  with  thove- 
ooity  of  1500  feet.    If  light  be  material,  therefore,  its  parti- 
cles must  be  many  millions  of  times  less  in  weight  than  a 
single  grain.    We  have  no  instruments  sufficiently  delicate 
to  detect  a  weight  so  minute.    Still,  it  would  be  possible, 
by  optical  arrangements,  to  concentrate  many  millions  of 
particles  upon  a  single  point.     Attempts  have  been  made 
to   test  the  question  by  the  use  of  such  expedients.     Dr. 
Priestley,  in  his  history  of  light  and  colors,  describes  an 
experiment  in  which  he  directed  the  light  of  the  sun,  by 
means  of  a  concave  mirror  having  four  square  feet  of  sur- 
face, upon  a  balance  of  exceeding  doliciicy,  without  pro- 
ducing any  sensible  impression.     Dr.  Priestley  does  not 
consider  that  in  such  an  experiment  it  is  the  moment,  and 
not  the  weight,  of  the  particles  of  light  that  would  be 
measured.     The  amount  of  inertia  in  any  balance,  how- 
ever delicate,  is  sufficient  to  render  it  an  instrument  not 
Tery  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.     The  presence 
of  the  air  is  also  a  disadvantage,  both  on  account  of  its  own 
resistance  to  motion,  and  on  account  of  the  currents  created 
by  the  heat  which  attends  the  direction  of  the  solar  focus 
npon  any  solid.     The  following  experiment  by  Mr.  Bennet 
avoids  these  objections.     This  brief  account  is  taken  from 
Prof.  Lloyd's  E—af  on  tkt  UndHlatory  Theory,  edition  of 
1857:   "A  slender  straw  was  suspended  horizontally  by 
means  of  a  single  fibre  of  the  spider's  thread.     To  one  end 
of  this  delicately  suspended  lever  was  attached  a  small 
pieee  of  white  paper,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  within  a 
glass  Teasel  from  which  the  air  was  withdrawn  by  the  air- 
pump.    The  fun's  rays  were  then  concentrated  by  means 
of  a  large  lens,  and  suffered  to  fall  upon  the  paper,  but 
without  any  perceptible  effect."   These  results  are  negative, 
it  is  true^  bat  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  such  as  to 
render  the  truth  of  the  material  theory  of  light  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  is  found  in 
the  uniformity  of  velocity  with  which  light  reaches  us  from 
distances  all  bnt  infinitely  unequal,  and  from  luminous 
bodies  of  every  magnitude.  This  equality  of  velocity  in 
the  propagation  of  the  light  of  the  stars  is  evinced  in  the 
nniversality  of  the  law  of  aberration.  But  it  might  be  in- 
ferred firom  the  equality  of  the  refraction  which  all  light, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  undergoes  in  passing  from 
medium  to  medium.  Now,  if  light  be  material,  it  must  be 
irgarded  as  subject,  like  all  other  projectiles,  to  retardation 
by  the  gravitating  power  of  the  body  from  which  it  is 
•milted.  And,  moreover,  it  is  a  phenomenon  inconceivable 
that  so  perpetual  a  shower  of  projectiles,  so  infinite  in 
nnmber,  should  all  be  thrown  with  the  same  initial  velocity, 
and  that  this  initial  velocity  should  be  the  same  for  every 
ionree.  The  only  hypothesis  npon  whioh  it  is  possible  to 
meet  this  last  objection  is  to  assume,  aeoording  to  a  sug- 
gestion of  H.  Arago,  that  the  eye  is  insensible  to  luminous 
impressions  except  for  a  certain  definite  velocity  of  the 


lominiferous  particles,  or  for  that  narrow  range  of  variation 
of  velocity  within  which  are  embraced  the  velocities  to 
which  we  attribute  the  different  colors  in  refracting  media. 

In  regard  to  the  retardation  of  the  particles  by  the  at- 
traoting  power  of  the  luminous  body  itself,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  with  our  present  means  of  measurement  this 
would  not  be  appreciable  for  distances  so  small  as  that 
which  separates  us  from  the  sun,  or  even  for  distances  no 
greater  than  the  extreme  dimensions  of  the  solar  system; 
at  least,  without  supposing  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
mass  of  the  luminous  body  beyond  that  of  any  aggregated 
form  of  matter  known  to  us.  An  attracting  body  oan  de- 
stroy, in  a  projectile  thrown  from  it,  no  greater  amount  of 
velocity  than  it  can  impart  to  a  material  mass  falling  to- 
ward it.  And  this  limit  is  reached  if  we  suppose  the  fall- 
ing body  to  oommoneo  its  motion  at  an  infinite  distance. 
Now,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  falling  from  an  in- 
finite distance  to  the  sun's  surface,  under  the  influence  of 
solar  attraction,  would  be  less  than  400  miles  (399.7  miles) 
per  second ;  and  of  this  velocity  about  fourteen-fifteenths 
(372.5  miles)  would  be  acquired  after  passing  the  limit  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  But  the  body  would  be  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  days  in  reaching  the  sun  after  passing  this 
limit,  while  light  is  only  eight  minutes  and  thirteen  sec- 
onds in  traversing  the  same  immense  space.  The  effect 
of  an  accelerating  or  retarding  force  being  as  its  time  of 
action,  and  in  this  case  the  two  times  to  be  compared  being 
in  the  ratio  of  about  I  to  480,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that 
the  retardation  of  light  by  solar  attraction  during  its 
transit  from  the  ^un  to  the  earth  could  not  be  so  much  as 
a  mile  per  second  in  its  velocity. 

But  the  light  of  stars  coming  from  distances  so  vast  as 
to  require  years,  and  many  years,  to  reach  us  mnst  undergo 
such  retardation  as  to  render  aberration  a  phenomenon 
exceedingly  variable,  unless  we  admit  M.  Arago's  as- 
sumption just  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
retina.  Moreover,  in  cases  in  which  the  rays,  in  their  long 
travel,  had  become  reduced  to  velocities  comparatively 
moderate,  the  gravitating  power  of  heavy  bodies  near 
which  they  might  pass  ought  to  produce  a  sensible  deflec- 
tion of  their  course,  and  modify  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  phenomena  of  occultations.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is 
observed.  It  is  here  assumed  that  there  may  be  suns  much 
more  massive  than  ours. 

Laplace  has  examined  the  question.  What  ought  to  be 
the  mass  of  a  luminous  body  in  order  that  its  gravitating 
power  may  be  great  enough  to  destroy  the  velooity  of  the 
particles  of  light  entirely  at  some  distance  less  than  In- 
finite, the  initial  velocity  being  assumed  to-be  that  which 
observation  has  determined  in  the  sunlight  as  it  reaches 
us?  The  expression  for  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling 
from  an  inflnite  distance  to  the  sun's  surface,  his  mass 

/  2mor* 
being  assumed  to  be  unaltered,  is  «  =  V  -    '  — ,  in  which  m 

is  the  sun's  mass,  that  of  the  earth  being  unity;  17  is  the 
measnre  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  being 
the  velocity  it  is  capable  of  imparting  in  one  second,  or 
32.2  feet ;  r  is  the  earth's  radius,  and  R  the  radius  of  the 
sun,  both  expressed  in  feet.  If  we  put  e  —  187,000  miles 
(reduced  to  feet),  and  make  m  indeterminate,  we  shall  find 
that  the  mass  mnst  be  increased  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  times,  or  to  78,000,000,000  times  that  of  (he  earth, 
to  l>e  capable  of  creating,  and  tliorefore  of  destroying,  a  ve- 
locity eqnal  to  that  of  light.  This  supposes  the  bulk  of  the 
sun  to  be  unaltered.  But  if  the  mass  is  inoreascd  without 
altering  the  density,  we  shall  have 

\     R« 
in  which  x  is  the  radins  of  the  sun  under  its  supposed  en- 
largement; whence  . 
rR» 

rV'2^ 
Replacing  the  symbols  by  their  values,  we  find  that  the 
sun  must  be  enlarged  to  nearly  470  times  his  present  diam- 
eter in  order  to  possess  the  power  of  entirely  arresting 
the  progress  of  light,  considered  as  material,  at  any  dis- 
tance. The  surface  of  such  a  sun  would  extend  nearly 
60,000,000  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Hars.  That  there 
may  lie  bodies  in  the  universe  so  large  as  this  is  possible, 
but  we  may  esteem  it  hardly  probable.  If  there  are,  and 
if  light  is  material,  they  may  be  invisible  to  us. 

A  final  objection  to  the  material  theory  of  light  is  found 
in  the  phenomena  of  refraction  and  reflection.  This,  though 
it  seems  to  have'been  overlooked,  is  really  the  most  serious 
of  all.  We  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  immense  power 
of  solar  gravitation  is  iiisuffioient  to  produce  more  than  an 
inappreciable  variation  in  the  velocity  of  light  during  the 
nearly  eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  which  is  occupied  in  its 
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?>uuge  orer  the  space  between  ul  and  the  san  ;  and  yet 
f  the  hypotheiia  we  are  conaidoring  be  trae,  there  is  a 
fores  reaiding  in  the  saperfieial  stratum  of  transparent 
bodies — a  stratum  so  thin  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  or  can  be  made  to  meaanre  it — whioh  is  eapablo  of 
instantanecual;  doubling,  and  in  some  instanoes  almost 
tripling,  this  velocity.  Thus,  light  which  has  passed  the 
aarfaoe  of  glass  of  antimony  or  ohromate  of  lead  must,  if 
this  theory  is  true,  have  its  relooity  raised  in  the  instant 
of  passing  from  187,000  miles  to  557,000  miles  per  second. 
In  common  glass  the  relocity  becomes  280,000  miles.  In 
ordinary  reflection,  also,  the  reflecting  force  has  first  to 
destroy  the  original  velocity,  and  then  to  impart  an  equal 
Telocity  in  the  opposite  direetion.  This  is  more  easily 
oonoeirable  than  the  acocleration  produced  by  refraction, 
as  it  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  elasticity. 
But  refraction,  on  the  theory  we  are  considering,  is  only 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  attraction ;  and  the  im- 
mensity of  an  attracting  force  which  is  oapable  of  acoom- 
plishing  in  so  short  a  time  what  gravity  is  totally  nneqaal 
to  in  a  time  greater  beyond  measure,  is  totally  incon- 
ceivable. 

But,  if  objections  of  this  weighty  description  to  the 
material  theory  of  light  did  not  exist,  the  impossibility  of 
finding  in  it  any  satisfactory  explanation  of^the  remark- 
able phenomena  which  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
later  progress  of  optical  discovery,  would  be  conclusive 
against  it;  while  tiie  opposing  theory  finds  in  these  very 
phenomena  its  strongest  recommendation  to  acceptanoo, 
(See  Optics,  Color,  DiprnACTiox,  DispKngiOic,  PoLAmzA- 
Tiox,  Rainbow,  Reflection,  Refraction,  Spectroscope, 
Spectrdk,  TniH  Plates  (Colors  op),  UNnnLATORY  Theory 
or  LioRT,  Photography,  etc.)  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Light'er,  a  capacious  bnt  shallow  barge  or  other  vessel 
used  for  discharging  the  cargoes  or  landing  the  passengers 
of  larger  vessels  at  ports  where  ships  of  considerable 
draught  cannot  reach  the  landing. 

LightToot  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stokc-upon-Trent,  Eng- 
land, in  1602;  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  became  chaplain  to 
Sir  Rowland  Cotton  ;  was  minister  at  Stone  in  Staffordshire 
and  at  Ashley ;  was  identified  with  the  Presbyterians  dur- 
ing the  civil  war ;  was  a  member  of  the  famous  "  Assembly 
of  Divines"  at  Westminster  (1643);  became  in  the  same 
year  master  of  Catharino  Hall,  Cambridge ;  in  1653  rector 
of  Much-Mundcn,  Hertfordshire;  and  in  1655  vioe-chan- 
ccllor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  deprived  of  his  mastership,  but  it  was  subncqdtently 
restored  to  him,  and  ho  also  obtained  a  canonry  at  Ely,  where 
he  d.  Dec.  6,  1675.  Dr.  Lightfoot  was  probably  the  most 
learned  Hebrew  scholar  that  England  has  ever  produced, 
and  his  great  work,  Harm  Hrbraicx  et  TaUnndioir  (l6bS; 
new  edition  185))),  is  still  a  standard  authority  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Gospels  by  means  of  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rash.  He  contributed  much  to  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible, 
Castell's  Heptaglot  LexicoHf  and  Poole's  Synopait  Critico- 
riim,  but  with  all  his  learning  was  not  entirely  free  from  an 
uncritical  aeeeptance  of  traditions,  which  detracts  from  the 
value  of  bit  work ;  e.  g.  he  maintained  tho  inspiration  of 
the  vowel-points  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  His  miBoellaneous 
works  were  after  his  death  collected  in  two  volumes  (1681), 
and  wore  several  times  reprinted,  the  best  edition  being 
that  of  Pitman  (London,  13  vols.,  1822-25). 

iiightfoot  (Joseph  Barber),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Liverpool, 
England,  in  1828;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1851  with  high  honors  in  classics;  became  a 
fellow  in  1852,  tutor  in  1857,  Hulsean  divinity  professor  in 
1861,  and  cannn  of  St.  Paul's  in  1871.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Pauline  Epistles  display  great  learning  and  ability; 
they  comprise  Galatians  (1860),  Philippians  (1870),  and 
Colossians  (1875),  each  with  a  revised  Greek  text.  He  has 
also  published  tho  Two  Epiatlct  to  the  Corinthtana  o/  St, 
Clement  of  Borne  (1869),  an  essay  On  a  Frenh  Revision  of 
the  Engliik  Xen  Teitament  (1871 ),  besides  philological  and 
eritical  articles  in  magazines,  of  whioh  the  most  notablo 
were  directed  against  the  anonymous  author  of  a  work  on 
Supernatural  Religion  (1875). 

liight'honse  Board  of  the  U.  8.  Previous  to  1862 
the  lighting,  as  well  as  the  buoyage  of  the  sea-const  and  har- 
bors of  the  U.  S.,  was  under  the  control  and  management  of  a 
single  individual,  the  fifth  auditorof  the  treasury.  By  act  of 
Congress  approved  Aug.  .11, 1852,  the  lighthouse  board  was 
organized,  and  tho  control  and  management  of  all  lights, 
bnoys,  beacons,  etc.  was  placed  under  its  charge.  Tho  V.  8. 
lighthouse  board  (as  constituted  by  law)  consists  of  eight 
persons— viz.  two  officers  of  the  navy  of  high  rank,  two 
officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  two  civilians  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  whoso  services  may  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  an  officer  of  the  navy  and  an 


ries.  The  board,  tfaas  constituted,  is  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  seoretary  of  the  treasury,  who  is  ex-officio  president 
of  it.  A  chairman  is  elected  by  the  members  from  one  of 
their  number,  who  presides  at  the  meetings  in  the  absence 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  From  the  organization 
till  1870  this  office  was  held  by  the  late  Admiral  Sbubrick; 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry  has  since  been  chairman.  The  board 
is  required  to  meet  four  times  a  year  for  the  transaetion  of 
general  and  special  business,  and  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury is  empowered  to  convene  it  whenever  in  bis  Judgment 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  require  it.  It  actually  meets 
nearly  every  week.  The  coast  and  waters  of  the  U.  S.  are 
divided  into  distriots,  to  each  of  which  an  officer  of  the 
army  or  navy  is  assigned  as  lighthouse  inspector.  Engi- 
neer officers  are  also  assigned  to  duty  under  the  board  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  plans,  speeifleations,  drawings, 
and  estimates  of  cost  of  all  illuminating  and  other  appara- 
tus, and  constructing  and  repairing  of  towers,  buildings, 
etc.  connected  with  the  lighthouse  establishment. 

For  the  more  efficient  transaction  of  business,  "stand- 
ing committees,"  consisting  each  of  two  or  three  members 
and  (ex-officio)  the  secretarips,  are  constituted  on  "  finance," 
"engineering,"  "floating  aids  to  navigation,"  "lighting," 
"experiments."  To  these  committees  every  important  mat- 
ter is  referred  for  investigation,  discussion,  and  report  before 
action  is  taken  by  the  board.  Thus,  to  the  committee  on  en- 
gineering are  referred  all  matters  relating  to  plans  and 
methods  of  construction,  preservation  of  sites;  in  other 
words,  all  engineering  questions.  The  oommittec  on  exper- 
iments is  required  to  test  tho  value  of  oils  and  other  illu- 
minating materials,  of  lighting  apparatus,  of  the  relative 
value  of  rignnlt  by  sound  or  sight,  etc.,  etc.  In  this 
last  category  the  matter  of  Foo-signals  (see  that  head)  is 
assuming  great  importance,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
recent  experiment  by  Prof.  Tyndall  of  the  Trinity  House, 
England,  and  by  Prof.  Henry  for  the  U.  S.  board.  The  two 
secretaries  (engineer  and  naval)  perform  all  routine  and 
general  administrative  duties  of  tho  lighthouse  board  office 
under  tho  orders  and  regulations  of  the  board,  or  of  the 
chairman  if  he  he  present,  each  having  his  special  func- 
tions; tho  naval  secretary  keeping  tho  journal  of  proceed- 
ings, and  having  charge  of  tho  office  and  its  business  ex- 
cept so  much  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  engineer  secre- 
tary. J.  6.  Barnard. 

Lighthonse  Constraction.  "A  sea-light,"  says  Mr. 
Alan  Stevenson, "  may  be  defined  as  a  light  so  modified  and 
directed  as  to  present  to  tho  mariner  an  appearance  which 
shall  at  once  enable  him  to  judge  of  his  position  during  tho 
night,  in  tho  same  manner  as  tho  sight  ot  a  landmark  would 
do  during  the  day."  That  it  shall  be  seen  by  the  mariner 
at  considerable  distances  demands  (its  luminous  range  snp- 
poscd  adequate,  see  LroHTRouss  Illumination)  a  certain 
elevation,  depending  upon  tho  rotundity  of  the  earth.  The 
following  table  gives  heights  in  feet*  corresponding  to  dis- 
tances in  nautical  miles : 


Hrlnht, 
Infect. 


IS 
20 
25 
30 
40 


Mitaiioe.  In 
naolleal  mlleii. 


4.44.3 
5.130 
6.736 
6.283 

7.2SS 


ndffht, 

Infect. 


60 

60 
70 
80 
90 


Dtntance.  In 
nnntlMl  mtlen. 


HcUbt. 
lnft«(. 


8.112 

8.8t)S 
9..")98 
10.26 
10.88 


100 
160 


290 

300 


DUunec.  In 
n&utlcal  oiUeR. 


11.47 

14.0.'; 

16.22 
18.14 
18.87 


As  the  mariner's  eye  is  usually  assumed  to  be  15  feet 
above  the  sea-lcvel— corresponding  to  a  distance  of  4.443 
miles — we  must  add  this  distance  to  that  corresponding 
to  the  elevation  of  tho  light,  to  asoortain  its  range  of  visi- 
bility. Hence,  a  light  100  feet  high  would  have  a  range 
of  11.47  +  4.44  =  15.91,  or,  say,  19  nautical  miles.  Viee 
verm,  if  it  be  required  that  a  light  he  visible  16  miles,  it 
must  have  an  elevation  above  the  eea-level  of  100  feet. 
Should  tho  light  he  established  upon  low  ground  or  upon 
a  submerged  rock  or  sboal,  this  elevation  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  means  of  a  solid  material  structure  as  a  light- 
bearer.  Such  structures  take  naturally  the  form  of  towers, 
made  of  the  usual  building  materials — timber,  stone,  or 
brick — to  which  in  modern  times  is  added  iron. 

The  first  light-bearing  tower  of  which  wo  have  record  (built 
by  Ptolemy  Philadclphns,  b.  c.  300,  about)  figures  as  one  uf 
the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  of  the  ancients.  Taking 
the  name,  Mpw,  of  the  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexan- 
dria on  which  it  was  built,  it  has  originated  the  generic 
name  [Lut.  phnnii ;  Fr.  pkare  ;  It.  and  Sp.  /iiro«),  in  the 
classical  languages,  for  "  lighthouse ;"  and  even  in  English 
the  word  pharo  was  once  used.     The  mined  tower  called 


•  The  rule  for  this  determination  Is  that  of  the  English  as- 
tronomer, Mr.  Vlnce.    It  is  (in  logarithms ) : 

Log.  dis.  in  tiatiile  miles  —  i  log.  height  In  f^et  —  0.121.'!.  Thp 
statute  miles  thus  cslciilaled  may  be  reducedHieEHjjr-eiKUKth  to 
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"Casar's  Altsr"  in  Dorer  Castle  ia  delineated  in  Major 
BlUot's  report  on  Swoptan  Lighthonae  Syttems,  and  thus 
mentioned:  "The  antiquity  of  this  lighthoase,  which  has 
sot  probably  been  used  as  suoh  sinoe  the  Conquest,  no 
doubt  exceeds  that  of  any  lighthouse  in  Great  Britain,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  about  A.  D.  U,  Upon  it  burned  for  many 
years  those  great  Urea  of  wood  formerly  maintained  on 
several  towers  still  standing  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. These  earliest  guides  to  mariners  at  length  gave  way 
to  reflectors;  they,  in  their  turn,  being  replaced  in  the 
year  ISlt  by  that  great  triumph  of  scientific  skill,  the 
Fresnel  lens."  Hr.  A.  Stevenson,  however,  states  that 
this  and  the  ruins  of  Tour  d'Ordre  at  Boulogne  are  oonjeo- 
tured  on  "somewhat  doubtful  grounds"  to  have  been  an- 
cient lighthouses. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  "  the  aia  of  the  compass 
was  not  general,  and  vessels  sailed  slowly  and  tediously 
along  the  coast ;  when  the  sea- voyage  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean (whence,  subsequent  to  the  Crusades,  came  the  rich 
fabrics  of  the  East)  to  the  winter-frozen  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
too  long  to  be  accomplished  in  one  season,  rendered  an  in- 
termediate rendeiTons  welcome,"  the  "aids  to  navigation," 
however  mneh  needed,  were  meagre  indeed,  and  the  sarlieet 
tower  wbioh  claims  attention,  and  which  in  point  of  ar- 
chitectural grandeur  is  said  to  be  the  noblest  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  is  the  Tour  de  Cordonan,  built  (I5B4- 
ItlO)  on  a  reef  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  serving 
"aa  a  guide  to  the  shipping  of  Bordcanz  and  the  Lan- 
guedoo  Canal,  and  of  all  that  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay." 
The  tower,  187  feet  high,  of  imposing  architectural  design, 
is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  high  sea-wall  on  a  periphery 
of  1.34  feet  in  diameter,  along  the  inner  face  of  which  are 
the  keeper't  apartmeal;  somewhat  in  the  ityle  of  the  case- 
mates of  fortifications. 

The  allusion  just  made  to  "keeper's  apartments"  re- 
minds us  of  other  essentials  to  the  tower  besides  that 
of  (igkt-bearing — viz.  that  the  light  be  accessible  to  the 
"keeper"  for  replenishment  and  repair,  lighting  and  ex- 
tinguishing, and  that  there  be  "  apartments  "  not  only  for 
the  keeper's  residence,  but  for  preserving  the  supplies 
for  his  needs  and  for  the  sustenance  of  the  light.  The 
earlier  lighthouse  constructions  were  confined  exclusively 
to  convenient  locations  on  the  /nni/,  prominent  points  or 
headlands  being  naturally  selected.  For  such  sites  the  as- 
aentials  are  easily  fulfilled.  A  simple  hollow  tower  (gen- 
erally of  brick  or  rubble  masonry,  though  sometimes  of 
wood)  bears  on  its  summit  the  "  lantern  "  and  the  illumi- 
nating apparatus.  An  internal  stairway,  of  wood  or  stone, 
very  commonly  winding,  as  a  helix,  around  a  central  axis, 
eonstitates  the  means  of  aooess,  whilo  the  lower  portion  of 
the  tower  furnishes  space  for  storage  of  oil  and  other  sup- 
plies, the  keeper's  dwelling  being  usually  a  detached  build- 
rag.  Suoh  were  the  early  lighthouses  of  this  country.  In 
their  construction  the  science  of  the  "  engineer  "  was  little 
ealled  for. 

The  greater  namber  of  oar  eariier  lights  were  on  enclosed 
waters  or  sounds,  aids  to  eoaating  rather  than  to  ocean  navi- 
gation, for  which  great  height  of  tower  was  not  necessary. 
For  the  few  sea-coast  lights,  properly  so  called,  elevated 
headlands  were  of  coarse  selected  wherever  they  were  avail- 
able. Great  height  of  tower  was  therefore  seldom  required, 
and  it  is  only  where,  throngh  the  element  of  height,  there 
is  question  of  the  stability  of  the  structure,  as  depending 
on  the  bearing  power  of  the  soil,  the  strength  of  the  walls, 
and  the  resistanoe  to  wind-foree,  etc.  that  it  becomes  really 
one  of  engintering.  The  height  of  120  feet  furnishing  an 
effective  sea-range  of  17  nautical  miles,  and  that  range  in- 
ereasing  so  slowly  with  greater  elevat  ions,  it  is  only  for  lights 
of  exoeptional  importance  that  greater  height  of  tower  is 
given.*  A  masonry  tower  of  such  limited  height,  and  of 
otherwise  sufficient  diameter,  is  always  amply  stable  in  re- 
lation to  wind-force,  however  violent.  The  preparation  of 
adequate  foundation,  however,  for  these  high  structures  is 
one  of  paramoant  importance,  and  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after. 

Even  in  the  earlier  periods  of  open-sea  navigation  It  be- 
came apparent  that  there  were  dangers  which  constructions 
on  terra-Srma  conld  not  palliate.  Isolated  rooks  or  sunken 
reefs  distant  from  the  mainland  are  such.  The  most  noted 
case  is  that  of  the  Eddystone,  In  which  was  first  developed 

•  The  Hothouse  tower  of  Genoa  is  218  feet  high ;  thatof  Cor- 
oooan,  197  feet;  that  of  Belle-Isle  (Fraoce),  180  f«t.  These  have 
been  suMected  to  calculation  In  reference  to  realManee  to  wind- 
force.  (See  article  in  Aftnala  da  Pwtlt  el  Cliawufa,  1832,  trans- 
lated by  the  U.  S.  Ughthonse  establlshiupnt,  where  the  subject, 
in  connection  with  other  remarkable  towers  and  chimnevs,  is 
olwussed.)  The  highest  tower  of  the  U.  S.  Is  that  of  Hatteras, 
189  feet,  aifter  which  comes  that  of  Pensacoia.  160  feet,  and  then 
those  of  "  Fire  Island."  "  Great  West "  (both  on  S.  coast  of  Long 
Island),  Barnegnt,  Capes  Lookout  and  Remain,  and  Morris 
Island,  all  of  ISO  feet,  and  Cape  May,  145  feet,  etc. 


and  applied  the  high  art  of  the  engineer  to  establishing  on 
this  contracted  rock,  buried  by  the  high  tides  and  exposed 
to  the  fullest  force  of  storm-and-wave  violence,  a  stable 
tower  and  a  permanent  beacon.  At  a  locality  where  the 
mere  process  of  construction  was  so  difficult,  and  at  a  period 
when  the  destructive  power  of  sea-waves  had  not  been 
measured,  it  is  not  strange  that  timber  was  resorted  to, 
nor  that  the  first  of  two  successive  structures  was  carried 
away.  Sounder  engineering  principles  prevailed  in  tho 
construction  of  the  second  by  Rudyerd.  The  external  shell, 
a  frustum  of  a  slightly  tapering  cone,  was  of  heavy  timbers, 
fitted  together  as  are  the  staves  of  a  brewer's  vat,  and  fast- 
ened down  by  strong  iron  dovetail  ties  leaded  into  the  rock. 
The  interior  of  the  tower  was  loaded  to  half  its  height, 
nearly,  with  well-fitted  stones,  solid  for  one-fifth  the  height, 
and  leaving  (to  above  limit)  only  space  for  staircase  vkH 
alKire  the  solid  part.  This  work  stood  for  forty-seven 
years,  and  Anally  owed  its  destruction,  not  to  the  sea,  but 
to  fire  (17T&).  Then,  at  last,  the  task  was  taken  up  in  its 
true  aspect  of  a  great  engineering  problem,t  with  the  clear 
perception  of  which  Mr.  Smeaton  pronounced  stone,  both 
from  its  weight  and  other  qualities,  to  be  the  proper  mate- 
rial. "On  Apr.  5,  1756,  Mr.  Smeaton  first  landed  on  the 
rook,  and  made  arrangements  for  erecting  a  lighthoase  of 
stone,  and  preparing  the  foundations  by  cutting  the  surface 
of  the  rock  into  regular  horiiontal  benches,  into  which  the 
stones  were  carefully  dovetailed  or  notched.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  June  12,  1757,  and  the  la^t  Aug.  24,  175S.  The 
tower  measures  63  feet  in  height  and  26  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  level  of  the  first  entire  course,  and  the  diameter  under 
the  cornice  is  15  feet.  The  first  12  feet  of  the  tower  form 
a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  and  the  stones  are  united  by 
means  of  stone  joggles,  dovetailed  Joints,  and  oak  trenails." 
The  light  (that  of  tallow  eandlee)  was  first  exhibited  Oot. 
16,  17.^9. 

The  history  of  tho  "  Eddystone  "  has  been  so  often  given, 
both  for  tho  popular  eye  and  for  the  nse  of  tho  engineer 
(.Mr.  Smeaton's  own  work  on  the  subject  being  still  extant), 
that  no  more  detailed  account  is  deemed  necessary.  It  fur- 
nished to  engineers  a  type  and  model  for  future  works  in 
such  localities.  Tho  subsequent  structures  of  "  Bell  Rock  " 
(ISUS-ll),  situated  in  the  channel-way  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Toy,  and  "Skerryvoro"  (1838), 
off  the  westom  coast  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  built  by 
Robert  and  Alan  Stevenson  respectively,  aro  only  inferior 
to  the  Eddystone  in  fame. 

"  The  great  merit  of  Mr,  Stevenson,  as  architect  of  the 
Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  lies  in  his  bold  conception  and  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  possibility  of  erecting  a  tower  of  ma- 
sonry on  a  reef  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  land  and  cov- 
ered by  every  tide — a  situation  undoubtedly  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  Eddystone."  (Articlo  "  Light- 
house," by  Alan  Stevenson,  Enct/r.  Brit.)  Tho  Boll  Rook 
tower  is  100  feet  high,  42  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  and  IS  at 
top. 

"The  design  for  the  Skerry vore  lighthouse  was  given 
by  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  and  is  an  adaptation  of  Smea- 
ton's Eddystone  tower  to  the  peculiar  situation  and  tho 
circumstances  of  the  case  at  the  Skerryvore,  with  such 
modifications  in  the  general  arrangements  and  dimensions 
of  the  building  as  the  enlarged  views  of  the  importance  of 
lighthoases  which  prevail  in  the  present  day  seemed  to  call 
for.  The  tower  is  138  feet  6  inches  high,  and  42  feet  in 
diameter  at  tho  base  and  16  feet  at  the  top.  It  contains  a 
mass  of  stonework  of  about  58,580  cubic  feet,  or  more  than 
(joui/ethatofthe  Bell  Rock,  and  not  much  less  thany!tre  timee 
that  of  tho  Eddystone."  {Ibid.)  The  site  of  this  work  is 
above  high  water,  and  the  difflonltics  of  construction  less 
than  at  Bell  Rock  or  the  Eddystone. 

Other  "rook  lighthoases,"  all,  with  one  exception,  more 
recent,  deserve  mention ;  e.  jr.,  "  Bishop  Rock  "  ( 1853),  oif 
the  Scilly  Islands ;  "  The  Small's  Rocks,"  entrance  to  Bris- 
tol Channel;  "Hanois  Rocks"  (1862),  Island  of  Aldemey; 
"Barges  d'Olonne"  (1861),  W.  coast  of  France;  "  H£aaz 
de  Br6hat"  (1835),  N.  coast  of  France;  "  Woirs  Rook" 
(1869),  off  Land's  End,  England;  and  "Alguada  Reef" 
(1865),  Bay  of  Bengal.  Tho  Bishop  Rock  is  mentioned  by 
Findlay  {Lighthoutet  of  the  World)  as  "probably  the  most 
exposed  lighthouse  in  the  world."  The  force  of  the  waves 
is  supposed  to  surpass  even  the  measure  registered  at 
Skerryvore  (see  Hakbor)  ;  i.  e.  6000  pounds  per  square 
foot.  "On  Jan.  30,  1S60,  a  storm-wave  shook  this  tower, 
and  tore  away  the  bell,  weighing  3  hundredweight,  from 
its  support  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  more  than  100  feet 
above  the  sea.  .  .  .  'Therefore,  if  these  sea-beaten  towers 
were  not  at  least  equal  in  weight  to  a  solid  block  of  granite 

t  No  disparagement  is  meant  to  the  work  of  Rudyerd,  which 
was  truly  a  work  of  engineering,  and  a  tutce-ttfwl  one,  so  Ar  as 
comported  with  the  perisbable  nature  of  his  principal  m^ecUL-  ,  _ 
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of  60  or  more  feet  in  height,  they  vould  not  be  able  to 
«itb;tand  the  waves."  (Findlai/.) 

The  Wolf  Rock,  "perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  diffi- 
cult of  erection  "  on  the  British  coast,  as  likewise  the  most 
recent,  is  on  a  rock  17  feet  above  low  water,  but  submerged 
at  high  tide  (which  rises  19  het),  and  of  which  the  area 
scarcely  exceeds  the  base  of  the  tower;  while  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  depths  reach  20  fathoms.  The  tower 
is  41  feet  8  inches  diameter  at  base,  110  feet  high,  and 
solid  from  base  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  or  to  the  door  of  the 
lighthouse.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  doorway  is 
7  feet  9i  inches,  and  at  the  top,  which  is  17  feet  in  diam- 
eter, it  is  2  feet.  The  shaft  is  a  ooDoaTo  elliptio  frustum, 
the  generating  onrre  of  whiob  has  a  major  axis  of  236  feet 
and  ateinor  axis  of  40  feet.  "The  stones  are  laid  in  off- 
sots  to  the  level  of  40  feet  above  the  rock,  with  a  view  of 
breaking  the  sea,  and  above  that  height  the  surface  is 
smoothly  cut.  Each  faoe-stone  is  dovetailed  rertioally  and 
horiiontally  into  the  a^jo'^'OK  stones,  and  every  atone  is 
bolted  to  the  course  below  it  by  two  2-inch  bolts— of  yellow 
metal  for  the  exterior,  and  galvanised  steel  for  the  interior 
■tones.  The  dovetailing  was  adopted  not  only  for  increase 
of  strength,  but  to  prevent  displacement  by  the  sea  during 
eonstrnetion,  before  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  ad- 
ditional courses  could  be  obtained,  and  to  protMt  the 
oement  mortar  of  the  joints  from  being  washed  out  before 
it  could  be  set."  {Elliot.) 

The  high  engineering  problem  involved  in  the  designing 
of  a  structure  which  shall  resist  such  forces,  as  well  as  the 
engineering  difficulties  involved  in  their  erection,  is  made 
sufficiently  obvious  by  these  European  examples.  It  is  not 
strange  that  with  the  modern  development  of  iron  fabrica- 
tion the  notion  should  suggest  itself  of  substituting  for 
solid  and  costly  masses  of  masonry,  which  resists  mainly 
by  its  weight,  structures  constituted  of  wrought-iron  posts, 
which,  secured  in  the  rock,  offer  bat  trilling  area  for  the 
wave  to  impinge  upon  and  oppose  the  enormous  tensile 
strength  of  forged  iron.  A  remarkable  wooden  lighthouse, 
erected  in  1778  and  still  standing  in  1850,  on  Small's 
Rock,  coast  of  Wales  (Fig.  1),  in  "a,  more  exposed  posi- 
tion than  the  Eddystone,"  is  interesting  in  this  oonneotiOD. 

FlQ.  1. 


Lighthouse  on  Small's  Rock,  coast  of  Wales. 

"  The  height  was  56  feet  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  it 
consisted  of  nine  oak  piles,  secured  to  the  rook  in  a  nearly 
vertical  position,   with   four   raking  shores    against  the 


easterly  pillars,  forming  the  main  support  of  the  building 
during  the  westerly  storms.  Although  it  was  exposed  to 
the  whole  force  of  the  Atlantic,  it  bad  stood  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years,  and  indeed  the  wooden  standards  were 
affected  so  little  that  the  erection  was  now  quite  as  secure 
OS  it  had  been  for  some  years  past."  {Proc.  Intl.  C.  E,,  vol. 
ix.)  In  1800,  Mr.  Rotwrt  gtevenaon  proposed  for  the  Bell 
Rook  a  structure  of  iron  shafts  inserted  into  the  rock.  The 
first  attempt  (1849)  to  build  on  Bishop  Rock,  a  site  more 
exposed  than  the  Eddystone,  was  on  this  plan.  "  The  local 
difficulties,  and  a  due  regard  to  economy,  induced  the  trial 
of  such  a  structure  as  should  present  the  least  possible  ob- 
struction to  the  waves.  It  consisted  of  six  hollow  east-iron 
columns  16  inches  in  diameter,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  5  feet 
into  the  rock,  where  they  form  a  hexagon  of  30  feet  diam- 
eter, tapering  upwards  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  ...  A 
bar  of  wrought  iron  4  inches  diameter  is  dovetailed  into 
the  rock,  and  carried  up  inside  to  the  top  of  each  column, 
where  it  is  screwed  down,  thus  attaching  the  columns  to 
the  rock.  The  space  between  the  inside  of  each  cast-iron 
column  and  the  internal  wrought-iron  rods  is  to  bo  filled 
up  solid  with  a  heavy  metal  and  oement  concrete.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hexagon  is  a  cast-iron  tube,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  the  upright  and  principal  support  of  the  structure. 
The  lower  part  of  this  tube,  to  a  height  of  14  feet  above 
high  water,  being  the  part  most  exposed  to  the  fovoe  of  the 
seas,  is  to  be  filled  up  solid."  (Proc.  IntU  C.  £.,  voL  ix.) 
The  storms  of  winter  (1840)  came  on  before  the  centre 
column  had  been  filled,  and  in  that  of  Feb.  5, 1850,  the 
whole  was  swept  away;  "all  the  cast-iron  columns  and  the 
internal  wrought-iron  rods  had  been  broken  off  at  different 
heights,  varying  from  1  foot  to  6  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  rock  ;  but  all  the  points  of  attachment  remained  unin- 
jured, and  the  rock  itself  was  not  torn  np." 

The  essential  principle  of  this  plan  of  construction  was 
lost  sight  of  by  tne  admission  of  the  central  cast-iron  tube, 
3 /eel  in  diameter;  moreover,  the  six  columns  which  formed 
the  hexagonal  skeleton  had  the  large  diameter  of  16  inches, 
while  all  their  tensile  strength  was  derived  from  "wrought- 
iron  bars  of  but  4  inches  diameter." 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  this  inchoate  work  the  itone 
tower  already  alluded  to  was  built  by  the  same  engineer, 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  engineer  to  the  Trinity  board,  at  whose  de- 
sire he  had  attempted  the  iron  construction,  of  the  plan  of 
which,  however,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author. 

A  somewhat  similar  history  connects  itself  with  our  own 
Minot's  Ledge  lighthouse.  Capt.  W.  H.  Swift,  U.  S.  En- 
gineers, strongly  impressed  by  the  successful  application 
of  Mitchell's  mooring  screws  to  the  forcing  of  iron  posts 
into  the  sands  as  a  framework  to  iron  skeleton  lighthouses, 
built  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  the  U.  S. — an  iron  beacon 
at  the  entrance  of  Black  Rook  Harbor,  Conn.,  which  is  yet 
existing.  He  then  designed  and  erected  a  more  important 
structure,  of  which  the  following  account  is  taken  from  his 
own  official  report  (Nov.,  1848). 

"  Minot's  Rocks— or,  as  they  are  generally  designated, 
'the  Minots' — lie  off  the  south-eastern  cAo/i of  Boston  Bay. 
.  .  .  These  rooks  or  ledges,  with  others  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  are  also  known  as  the  '  Cohasset  Rooks,'  and  have 
been  the  terror  of  mariners  for  a  long  period  of  years ;  they 
have  been,  probably,  the  cause  of  a  greater  number  of 
wrecks  than  any  other  reefs  or  ledges  upon  the  coast,  lying 
as  they  do  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  second  city  of  the  U. 
6.  in  point  of  tonnage,  and  consequently  where  vessels  are 
continually  passing  and  repassing.  The  Minots  are  bare 
only  at  three-quarters  ebb,  and  vessels  bound  in,  with  the 
wind  heavy  at  north-east,  are  liable,  if  they  fall  to  the  lee- 
ward of  Boston  light,  to  be  driven  upon  these  reefs.  The 
rock  selected  for  the  site  of  tbe  lighthouse  is  called  the 
'  Outer  Minot,'  and  is  the  most  seaward  of  the  group.  At 
extreme  low  water  an  area  of  about  30  feet  in  diameter  is 
exposed,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  rock  is  about  8^  feet 
above  the  line  of  low  water.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  that 
a  surface  greater  than  25  feet  in  diameter  is  left  bare  by  the 
sea.  The  rock  is  granite,  with  vertical  leoms  of  trap  rising 
through  it. 

"  Observations,  made  at  Boston  lighthouse  from  June  7 
to  Oct.  27,  1847,  furnish  the  following  results: 

Rise  of  highest  tide 14  ft.  7  in. 

Mean  rise  and  fall  of  tides 9  "  4  " 

"  "  "      spring  tides. 10  "   8  " 

"  "  "     neap  8 "  3  " 

"  The  form  of  tbe  lighthouse  frame  is  an  octagon,  of  25  feet 
diameter  at  base.  The  structure  is  formed  of  eight  heavy 
wrought-iron  piles  or  shafts,  with  one  also  at  the  centre. 
These  piles  were  forged  in  two  piece*  each,  and  are  connected 
together  by  very  stout  cast-iron  or  gun-metal  sockets,  3 
feet  long,  the  interior  of  which  is  bored,  and  the  pile-ends 
are  turned  and  secured  to  the  sockets  by  means  of  largo 
steel  keys  passing  through  the  piles  and  the  sockets.  Above 
and  below  tbe  joints  or  sookets,  and  connecting  the  middle 
nigiti7Prl  hy  V^tV7» 
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pile  with  each  outer  pile,  there  extendi  k  aeriei  of  wrought- 
iron  brace*;  and  the  outer  shaft*  ue  oonneoted  together  by 
•imilnr  bneee  extending  from  one  to  the  other;  and  thai 
the  whole  itruoture  ia  tied  together.  At  each  of  the  an- 
gular pointe  in  the  octagon  and  at  the  centre,  a  hole  12 
inchee  in  diameter  and  5  feet  in  depth  U  drilled  in  the 
Took,  the  outer  holes  with  the  inclination  or  batter  giren 
to  the  outer  piles,  and  the  middle  bole  rertical.  The  sur- 
face of  the  rock  being  irregular,  and  the  holes  in  each  case 
6  feet  deep,  the  lengths  of  the  piles  (below  the  aookets) 
rary  firom  'ibi  to  38}  feet.  The  piles  in  the  npper  series 
are  of  aniform  length — rii.  25  feet  each ;  the  inolinatioo  or 
Fia.  2. 


Uiuol's  Ledge  Ughthouae. 
batter  of  the  piles  towards  the  centre  is  such  aa  to  bring 
the  beads  of  the  apper  piles  within  the  periphery  of  a  oir- 
ole  of  14  feet  diameter,  and  there,  at  an  elevation  of  60  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  middle  pile,  or  56  feet  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  roek,  the  pile-heads  are  secured  to  a 
heavy  easting  or  cap,  to  the  arms  of  which  they  are  securely 
keyed  and  bolted.  The  middle  shaft  is  8  inches  in  diameter 
St  foot  and  8  inches  at  top,  and  the  outer  shafls  are  8  inches 
at  foot  and  4^  inehea  at  top.  All  of  these  are  forged  10 
inches  in  diameter,  at  the  point  where  they  leave  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock',  and  taper  uniformly  to  8  inches  diameter 
in  both  directions.     The  lower  braeea,  placed  It  feet  above 


the  roek,  are  3^  inehea  in  diameter ;  the  second  aeriea,  10 j^ 
feet  above  the  first,  or  381  feet  above  the  rock,  ia  3  inehea 
diameter;  and  a  third  aeriea,  introduced  81  feet  below  the 
oaat-iron  eap  to  form  the  aupport  of  the  floor  of  the  atore- 
room,  ia  made  of  2i-inch  aquare  iron.  The  outer  pilea 
being  inclined  towards  the  centre,  and  the  pilea  and  the 
braces  being  inflexible,  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  the  braoea 
remain  in  place  the  pile  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  bole, 
for  the  whole  structure  acta  aa  an  immenae  lewii;  either 
the  braoea  must  be  ruptured  or  the  rock  itself  must  yield 
before  a  pile  can  be  displaced." 

In  that  exposed  situation,  where  the  sea  wna  so  con- 
tinually breaking  over  the  roek,  the  drilling  of  bolea  of  the 
required  magnitude  could  only  be  done  by  machinery  ele- 
vated above  the  reach  of  the  sea.  The  operation  consumed 
the  greater  part  of  two  seasons.  The  erection  of  the  tower 
was  comparatively  less  difficult.  This  work,  commenced  in 
1847,  was  flnisbed  in  Nov.,  1848.  "  In  addition  to  the  hori- 
lontal  braces,  there  was  introdnoed  in  the  summer  of  1849 
a  aeries  of  wrought-iron  vertical  tie-rods  between 'the  first 
and  second  series  of  braces ;  these  tics,  32  in  number,  of 
1^-inoh  ronod  iron,  extended  between  each  pair  of  oon- 
tignoua  piles,  and  between  the  middle  pile  and  each  outer 
pile,  crossing  each  other  in  a  diagonal  direction,  like  the 
oraee  and  counter-brace  of  a  bridge.  The  object  of  these 
ties  was  to  atilTcn  the  piles,  and  to  prevent,  in  aa  great  a 
degree  aa  practicable,  the  tendency  to  vibration  which  there 
neceaaarily  would  be  at  the  top  of  pilea  60  feet  high,  how- 
aoever  well  braced  they  may  be.  It  was  intended  to  place 
another  series  of  theae  tics,  arranged  in  the  same  manner, 
between  the  foot  of  the  piles  at  the  rock  and  the  flnt  or 
lower  series  of  boritontal  braces." 

This  structure  was  carried  away  in  Apr.,  1851.  "On 
Monday  night,  Apr.  14,  the  wind,  which  had  been  easterly 
for  several  days,  gradually  increased.  On  Tuesday  it  had 
become  a  severe  gale  from  the  N.  E.  It  continued  to  blow 
with  the  utmost  violenoe  through  Tuesday  night,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  even  Friday ;  but  the  height  of  the 
atorm  was  on  Wednesday,  the  16th,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
a  perfect  hurricane : ...  it  was  in  fact  unpreoedentcd."  The 
light  on  the  Minotwas  last  seen  from  Cohosrct  on  Wednes- 
day night  at  10  o'clock;  at  1  o'clock  Thursday  morning, 
the  I7th,  the  lighthouse  bell  was  beard  on  shore,  li  milea 
distant ;  and  this  being  the  hour  of  high  water,  or  rather 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  from  the  opposition  between  the 
wind  and  the  tide — the  former  blowing  on  shore  and  the 
latter  receding  from  the  shore — it  is  supposed  that  the  sea 
was  at  its  very  highest  mark ;  and  it  was  at  that  hour,  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  lighthouse  was  destroyed ;  at 
daylight  nothing  of  it  was  visible  from  the  shore,  and  henee 
it  is  most  probable  it  was  overthrown  at  or  about  the  hour 
named."  Fig.  3  exhibits  the  appearance  when  the  site  was 
visited  Apr.  22,  with  this  quatifloation,  that  the  wreck  of 
the  overthrown  structure,  instead  of  being  closely  contigu- 
ous, lay  in  reality  at  a  considerable  diatanee  from  the  atumpa 
of  the  shafti. 
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Site  of  Minot's  Ledge  Lighthouse. 


It  baa  been  noticed  in  the  dcseription  of  the  work  that 
there  was  a  series  of  horiiontal  braces  (the  second)  38i  feet 
above  the  roek.  "  Upon  these  braces  the  keeper  had  im- 
properly bnilt  a  sort  of  deck  or  platform,  upon  which  was 
placed  a  quantity  of  heavy  articles,  such  aa  fuel,  water- 
barrels,  etc.,  all  of  which  should  have  been  in  the  store- 
room, the  place  designed  for  their  reception.  The  deck,  in 
addition  to  the  weight  placed  upon  it,  was  fastened  together 
and  secured  to  the  pilea  and  braeea,  thus  ofl'ering  a  large 
surface  for  the  sea  to  strike  against.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  keeper  had  attached  a  6i-inch  hawser  or  guy  to  the 
lantern-deck  63  feet  above  the  rock,  and  anchored  the 
other  ei^d  of  the  hawser  to  a  granite  block  weighing,  ao- 
cording  to  his  own  account,  seven  tons,  placed  upon  the 
bottom  at  a  diatanee  of  some  60  fathoms  from  the  base  of 
the  light.  The  object  of  this  was  to  provide  means  for 
running  a  box  or  landing-ehair  up  and  down ;  but  it  is  very 
clear  that  so  much  anrfaco  exposed  to  the  moving  sea  had 
the  same  efl'cct  upon  the  lighthouse  as  would  have  been 
produced  by  a  number  of  men  pulling  at  n  rope  attached 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  structure  with  the  dtiign  of  pnll- 
Vor..  III.— 2 


ing  it  down.  ...  At  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  16th,  or  ten  hours  before  the  light  fell,  the  platform  above 
mentioned  came  ashore  at  Cohasset.  As  this  was  43  feet 
above  the  line  of  low  water,  and  28  feet  above  high  water, 
spring  tides,  the  sea  had  at  that  time  reached  within  7  feet 
of  the  base  of  the  store-room  of  the  lighthouse.  Without 
undertaking  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  shock  that  the 
structure  must  have  received  from  the  effect  of  the  sea  upon 
a  platform  fastened  to  the  piles  40  feet  above  the  rook,  it  ia 
enough  to  know  that  the  sea  had  reached  within  7  feet  of 
the  body  or  solid  part  of  the  structure.  Still  incroaRing,  it 
required  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  height  of  the  wave 
after  having  reached  the  deck,  to  bring  it  in  contact  with 
the  main  body  of  the  structure. ,  When  this  took  place  it  is 
plain  to  perceive  that  such  a  sea.  acting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  building  at  the  end  of  a  lever  50  or  CO  feet  long, 
must  be  wellnigh  irresistible,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  ligbt- 
boDRe  was  thus  destroyed."  {O^cial  Jie)>.  of  Cnpt.  Strt/t.) 
The  case  of  Minot's  Ledge  is  a  very  interesting  one,  fur 
skeleton  iron  structures  in  great  numbers  have  since  been 
built;  andowingto  their  lightness  and  comparative  cheap- 
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sen,  ar«  a  desideratam  for  that  clan  of  wave-exposed  lites 
where  stone  is  too  costly,  or  on  treaoberous  soils  where 
foundations  for  stone  would  be  difficult  or  impraotioable. 

In  this  isolated  case  of  the  destruction  by  ware-riolence 
of  a  completed  structure  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the 
engineer's  conclusions  are  correct.  The  "main  body" 
(t.  «.  the  keeper's  dwelling  and  store-rooms)  should  never 
be  attainable  by  wares :  all  appurtenances,  such  as  scaf- 
foldings (which  keepers  are  so  apt  to  make)  and  attached 
hawsers,  should  be  prohibited.  A  further  remark  should 
be  made.  In  judging  of  this  work  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  built  at  a  date  when  the  large  grants 
of  money  neccssarT  for  great  engineering  works  of  light- 
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house  constmotion  were  with  difficulty  attainable  from 
Congress ;  *  at  a  date,  too,  when  the  newly-  invented  method 
of  skeleton  iron  construction  for  ligbthouses  was  in  its 
infancy.  A  comparison  of  the  engineering  details  with 
those  of  the  almost  contemporaneous,  though  later,  struo- 
ture  on  a  site  of  even  more  destructive  sea -exposure 
— Bishop  Rock — will  make  evident  their  great  superior- 
ity. There,  a  central  shaft  presenting  to  the  waves  a 
mass  3  feet  in  diameter  violated  fundamental  princi- 
ples, while,  instead  of  the  eolid  lO-inob  ekeleton  shnfis, 
carefully  forged  of  the  highest  qualities  of  iron,  hollow 
16-ineh  cylinders  of  cast  iron  were  held  to  the  rock  only  by 
internal  wrought-iron  stems  of  but  4  inches  diameter.  The 
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MInot's  Ledge  Lighthouse,  Mass. 


real  defect  of  the  Minot  iron  tower  was  wnnf  of  magnitude. 
It  should  have  had  al  leatl  a  40-foot  base  and  a  height  of 
100  feet.  The  keeper's  dwelling  and  store-rooms  could 
then  have  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  storm-waves,  the 
enlarged  base  anording  requisite  stability  for  the  increased 
height.  The  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer 
forbade  snch  dimensions.  The  difficulties  of  drilling  the 
shaft-holes  were,  as  we  have  seen,  very  great,  even  where 
the  moat  available  parts  of  the  rock  were  chosen.  The  en- 
larged tower,  which  we  now  know  to  be  necessary,  would 
have  cost  three  times  the  sum  at  the  command  of  the  en- 
gineer. _ 


18B7  (vol.  ixx.l,  will  be  found  a  discnsslon  by  Licut.- 
Col.  Fraser,  R.  K.,  of  the  applicability  of  screw-pile  light- 
houses, in  which  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson's  dictum  is  quoted: 
"A  primary  inquiry  as  to  towers  in  exposed  situations 
is  the  question  whether  their  stability  should  depend 
upon  their  strength  or  their  weight,  or  in  other  words, 
on  their  cohesion,  or  their  inertia;"  with  the  author's 
own  statement  on  the  subject  as  follows:  "Hy  own  ex- 
perience (and  no  living  engineer  has  more  on  these  points) 
goes  altogether  to  confirm  the  experience  of  the  above 
celebrated  lighthouse  engineer  ns  to  the  value  of  the  iner- 
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tift  over  atraogth  for  lighthoaseg  in  exposed  Bituations." 
He  further  adds :  "  The  value  of  the  Don-resistBooo  of  the 
|>t7«  is,  io  a  great  measure,  done  avay  with  when  the 
foundation  on  whieb  they  stand  oraates  the  force  we  wish 
to  avoid  in  struotnres  dependent  for  their  stability  not  on 
their  weight,  but  on  their  strength ;  and  such  structures 
are  quite  unfit  for  situations  such  as  the  Bell  Rock,  the 
Bddystone,  Skerryvore,  the  Alguada  Reef,  the  Great  Bas- 
sas  off  Cejlon,  and  the  Prongs,*  forming  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  north-western  side  of  Bombay  harbor." 

Ko  engineer  can  maintain  that  solid  stone  structures  are 
not  intrinsically  far  preferable,  but  the  enormously  high 
wave-aetion  observed  at  snoh  works  (see  Bishop  Rock,  lupra; 
%  eommon  pictorial  representation  of  the  "  Eddystone " 
represents  a  ware-jet  rising  above  and  passing  over  the 
lantern )f  is  doubtless  in  great  measure  due  to  the  "  Inertia" 
of  the  abruptly  opposing  masses  of  the  structure  them- 
selves, and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  in  all 
eases  that  skeleton  irt>n  towers  would  not  stand.  Another 
objection  to  iron  skeleton  towers,  found  in  liability  to  de- 
atmotion  by  oollision  of  wrecks  or  entanglement  of  heavy 
spars,  has  had  no  practical  illustration  in  the  actual  carry- 
ing away  of  a  completed  structure  during  a  quarter  of  a 
eentury's  experience ; J  and  it  applies  to  all  submerged  sites 
u  forcibly  as  to  the  category  of  sites  for  which  iron-pile 
I  towers  are  "  ruled  out"  in  the  above  dictum  of  Col.  Fraser. 
After  this  digression  on  the  abstract  question  of  the  use  of 
iron  skeletons,  we  return  to  Minot's. 

Not  only  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  bnt 
hnmanity  demanded  that  the  Minot's  Ledge  rocks  should 
be  relighted,  and  Congress  promptly  made  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose,  stipulating  that  the  tower  should  be 
oeeted  on  the  Outer  Minot,  and  confiding  its  oonstmotion 


to  the  Topographical  bureau.  This  bureau,  having  publicly 
advertised,  received  sixteen  distinct  proposals,  but  finally 
reoommended,  in  view  of  the  difiioulties  tu  be  overcome  and 
the  fearful  fate  of  its  predecessor,  that  it  should  be  located 
on  one  of  the  inner  rooks.  Before  farther  action  had  been 
taken  the  whole  subject,  both  as  to  location  and  mode  of 
construction,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  newly-created  light- 
house board.  To  the  late  chief  engineer  of  tbo  V.  S.,  Gen. 
J.  G.  Totten,  a  member  of  the  board,  is  due  mainly  the 
project  for  the  new  stmoture.  The  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties of  the  original  site  upon  the  "Outer  Minot"  did 
not  deter  him  from  advocating  and  designing  a  work  for 
this  formidable  position  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than 
anything  which  had  ever  preceded  it.  The  plans  were 
drawn  under  his  directions ;  for  the  exeoqtion,  ne  selected 
Capt.  (now  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.)  Barton  S.Alexander,  of  the 
corps  of  enginoers-^an  officer  whose  experience,  energy, 
boldness,  and  self-reliance  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  task. 
The  difficulties  of  the  work  will  be  best  appreciated  from 
the  following  statement  of  the  engineer:  **Itwas  a  more 
difficult  work  of  construction  than  either  the  Kddystone, 
the  Bell  Rock,  or  the  Skerryvore,  for  the  Eddystone  wai 
founded  all  above  low  ifater,  part  of  its  foundation  being 
up  to  high-water  level.  The  foundation  of  the  Bell  Rock 
was  about  .3  feet  above  low  water,  while  the  Skerryvore 
had  its  foundation  above  high-water  level ;  whereas  a 
good  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  Minot's  light  was  be- 
low low  water.  There  had  to  be  a  combination  of  favor- 
able circumstances  to  enable  us  to  land  on  the  Minot  rook 
at  the  beginning  of  that  work — a  perfectly  moolh  tea,  a 
dead  calm,  nud  Ion  ipring  tidet.  This  only  could  happen 
about  six  times  during  any  one  lunation — three  at  full 
moon  and  three  at  the  change.     Frequently,  one  or  the 
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HInot's  Ledge,  as  prepared  to  receive  the  foundation-stones, 
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other  of  the  necessary  conditions  would  fail,  and  there  were 
at  times  months,  even  in  summer,  when  we  could  not  land 
there  at  all.  Our  working  >ea«on  was  from  Apr.  1  to  Sept. 
13.     Work  was  prosecuted  with  all  possible  diligence  for 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  towers  have  been  built  at  either  this 
or  the  Great  Bassas.  Flndlay  (1B70)  shows  a  "light-vessel "  at 
the  latter  locality ;  and  his  supplements  down  to  1872  show  no 
change. 

t  Alter  a  heavy  storm  the  waves  and  spray  not  infrequently 
"  bury  "  the  Minot's  tower  and  lantern  completely  out  of  sight 
from  the  shore,  U  miles  distant,  though  a  powerful  telescope  be 
osed. 

tA  temporanr  iron  scaffbid  at  Minot's,  consisting  of  nine 
wroaght-iron  shafts  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  ends, 
inserted  into  the  holes  of  the  first  iron  lighthouse,  was  (Jan., 
1857)  carried  away  by  the  bark  New  Empire,  loaded  with  cotton, 
thrown  against  It  during  a  heavy  N.  E.  gale.  The  shafts  were 
broken  very  much  as  those  of  the  iron  light-tower  had  been. 
The  case  of  the  "Tongue  Bank"  iron  piles  is  mentioned  on 
a  (ubaequent  page. 


more  than  three  years  before  a  single  stone  oonld  be  laid. 
The  difficulty  was  to  cut  the  foundation  rook  into  the 
proper  shape  to  receive  the  foundation  stones,  and  then 
to  lay  these  stones."  (See  diagram  of  Fig.  S.)  The  work, 
commenced  July  1,  1854,  was  finished  Sept.  15,  1860,  and 
cost  about  $300,000.  Both  an  elevation  and  a  vertical  sec- 
tion are  given  in  Fig.  4.  The  shaft  is  seen  to  be  purely 
conical,  the  limited  bottom  area  forbidding  the  expan- 
sion required  for  the  tree-like  spread  to  the  base — an 
engineering  pedantry  of  useless  expense,  and  founded  on 
a  false  analogy. 

The  structure  is  solid  (around  a  central  well)  up  to  the 
level  of  the  entrance-door.  Above  that  there  is  a  hollow 
cylindrical  space  14  feet  in  diameter,  arched  over  at  the 
level  of  the  cornice.  This  space  is  divided  into  five  stories 
by  four  iron  floors.  These  five  compartmciitii,  and  a  sixth, 
immediately  under  thelantern,  constitute  the  keeper's  rooms, 
store-rooms,  etc.   In  Fig.  5  is  a  section  showing  the  "  bund  " 
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of  tbe  stonework  of  the  aolid  parts,  alio  that  of  the  Bddj- 
stone.  Bell  Rook,  Wolf  Rock,  and  Spectacle  Reef  towera. 
There  is  also  shown  a  plan  of  the  Minot  rock  as  prepared 
to  reoeire  the  foundation  stones,  in  which  tho  numbers 
(with  the  plus  or  minus  sign)  indicate  the  level  of  the  re- 
spcctire  areas  —  e.  g.  (—1'  3")  indicates  1  foot  3  inches 
below  the  tero;  which,  however,  is  itself  1'  9"  above  mean 
low  water.  The  small  blaok  points  mark  the  sites  of  the 
iron  shafts  of  the  old  struotare.  In  these,  continuous  dowels 
were  inserted,  which  ascended  as  far  as  the  twelfth  masonry 
course.  In  tho  horizontal  section  the  gun-metal  dowels  are 
marked  by  which  each  course  of  the  solid  part  was  secured 
to  the  one  above  or  beneath.  The  courses  of  the  shell 
above  the  solid  part  w«n  joggled  bj  a  middle  annnlus  with 
the  course  above.  The  following  details  are  given  for  ref- 
erence : 

The  flrst  blow  was  struck  on  the  ledge  Sunday  morning  at  sun- 
rise, July  1, 1855: 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  excavating  foundation  pit 

during  1855 130  hours. 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  In  excavating  foundation  pit 

during  1836 157  hoars. 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  excavating  or  laying  four 

stones  during  1857 130  h.  21  m. 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  excavating  pit  and  in  lay- 
ing six  courses  during  1838 208  hours. 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  laying  twenty-six  courses 

of  stone  during  1869 377  hours. 

1102" h.  21  m. 

No.  tons  of  rough  stone - SS14 

No.  tons  of  banimered  stone. 2367 

No.  stones  In  lighthouse. 1079 

The  first  stone  was  laid  July  9, 1837 ;  the  lowest  stone  was  laid 

July  II,  1858. 

Whole  height  f^om  bottom  of  lowest  stone  to  top  of  pin- 
nacle   114' 1" 

Height  of  focal  plane  above  lowest  point 9fi'  1" 

"  "        '*  "      mean  high  water 84'  7" 

Diameter  of  third  (or  flrst  full)  course 30' 

"         of  top  of  twenty-second  course  {solid  part) 23'  6" 

From  the  "Minots"  we  naturally  turn  to  another  (and 
the  only  other)  specimen  of  what  are  significantly  termed 
"rook  lighthouses"  of  the  U.  S.  It  stands  upon  a  reef  in 
the  northern  part  of  Lake  Huron,  off  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac.  It  is  built  upon  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  most  northerly  of  two  shoals  (limestone  rock  tn 
•1(11,  covered  with  a  layer  of  about  two  feet  in  thickness  of 
boulders),  so  situated  with  reference  to  each  other  as  to  sug- 
gest the  name, "  Spectacle  Reef."  The  least  depth  of  water 
on  the  shoal  is  about  7  feet,  but  at  the  site  selected  for  the 
lighthouse  the  rock  was  found  at  a  depth  of  11  feet.  The 
nearest  land  is  tho  south-easterly  point  of  Bois  Blanc  Isl- 
and, distant  10^  miles.  The  greatest  exposure  to  waves  is 
to  the  south-eastward,  from  which  direction  the  seas  hare 
a  range  of  about  170  miles.  Were  there  no  other  dostmo- 
tive  agenoy,  sufficient  stability  would  have  been  easily 
secured.  But,  under  certain  meteorological  conditions, 
currents  having  a  velocity  of  from  2  to  3  miles  per  hour 
are  developed  here,  which  during  tho  inclement  season 
serve  to  move  to  and  fro  ice-fields  which  frequently 
have  an  area  of  thousands  of  acres  and  a  thickness  of 
two  feet.  This  ice,  formed  in  fresh  water,  is  of  great  so- 
lidity, and  when  moving  in  the  mass,  and  with  tho  velooity 
named,  has  a  "living  force "  which  is  almost  irresistible. 
The  aim  was  to  oppose  to  it  a  structure  against  which  the 
impinging  ice  would  be  crushed  and  packed  till  it  should 
ground  upon  the  shoal  itself,  and  form  a  barrier  against 
subsequent  action.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  necessity  for 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  spring  of  1876  the 
ioe  was  piled  up  against  the  lighthouse  to  a  height  of  30 
feet  above  the  water,  or  7  feet  above  the  sill  of  the  doorway, 
which  is  23  feet  above  the  lake,  and  when  the  keepers  went 
to  the  station  to  exhibit  the  light  (not  in  operation  during 
the  winter),  they  were  able  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  tower 
only  by  first  cutting  a  passage  through  tho  pile  of  ioe  re- 
ferred to. 

The  first  step  was  to  surround  the  site  of  the  proposed 
tower  with  a  "  pier  of  protection  " — a  crib-work  (filled  with 
ballast  stone)  92  feet  square,  enclosing  an  interior  opening 
48  feet  square.  This  furnished  a  landing-stage  and  area 
for  quarters  for  workmen,  and  secured  still  water  in  which 
to  place  the  coflTer-dam.  The  coffer-dam  was  cylindrical  in 
form,  36  feet  in  diameter  (exterior),  and  made  of  staves 
4  inches  thick,  8  inches  wide,  and  14  feet  long.  These 
staves,  carefully  jointed,  were  held  together  by  three  iron 
bands  or  hoops  on  the  outside,  and  to  enable  it  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  from  the  outside,  when  empty,  the  dam 
was  braced  and  stayed  in  tho  strongest  manner  against  a 
oentre-post  the  axis  of  which  was  coincident  with  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder.  The  details  by  which  tho  coffer-dam  was 
built  at  the  surface  of  tho  water,  lowered,  and,  by  then 
driving  down  individual  staves  wherever  necessary,  fitted 


be  given.*  After  exhausting  the  water,  levelling  the  bot- 
tom, and  laying  the  first  course,  the  annular  spaoe  between 
it  and  the  inside  of  tbe  cylinder  was  filled  with  concrete, 
thus  making  an  artificial  bottom  which  was  perfectly  water- 
tight.    The  exterior  of  the  tower  (see  Fig.  6)  is  a  frustum 
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Lighthouse  at  Spectacle  Reef,  Lake  Huron  (In  an  ice-floe). 

of  a  oone,  32  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  IS  feet  at  the 
spring  of  the  cornice  80  feet  above  the  base.  The  cornice 
is  6  feet  high,  and  the  parapet  7  feet.  The  focal  plane  is  4 
feet  3  inches  above  the  top  of  the  parapet.  Hence  the  en- 
tire height  of  the  masonry  above  the  base  is  93  feet,  and 
of  the  focal  plane  97  feet  3  inches.  The  base  is  11  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  focal  plane  86  feet 
3  inches  above  the  same  surface.  The  tower  is  solid  to  a 
height  of  34  feet.  Above  this  it  is  hollow,  and  divided  into 
five  stories  or  rooms,  each  14  feet  in  diameter.  The  courses 
(of  uniform  thickness  of  2  feet)  are  bonded  as  represented 
in  Fig.  4;  they  are  dowcllcd  where  solid  and  joggled  where 
annular,  very  much  as  at  Minot's,  which  work,  indeed, 
served  as  a  model. 

Tbe  light  was  first  exhibited  June  1, 1874,  work  having 
been  commenced  May  1, 1870.  The  aggregate  working  time 
was  really  less  than  twenty-four  months ;  cost,  $375,000. 

On  a^receding  page  allusion  has  been  made,  preliminary 
to  a  desnription  of  tbe  first  ill-fated  Minot's  Ledge  struc- 
ture, to  the  substitution  of  skclotDu  structures  of  iron  for 
such  "costly  masses  of  masonry."  Such  structures  were 
suggested  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  inventor  of  the 
"screw-pile,"  for  submerged  sandbanks;  which  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  "a  project,  contemplated  by  tbe  author, 
for  obtaining  a  much  greater  holding-power  than  was 
possessed  by  any  pile  or  mooring  then  in  use ;  the  for- 
mer being  nothing  more  than  a  pointed  stake  of  consid- 
erable site,  easily  either  depressed  in  or  extracted  from  tho 
ground.  .  .  .  The  plan  which  appeared  best  adapted  for 
obtaining  a  firm  bold  of  soft  ground  or  sand  was  to  insert 
to  a  considerable  distance  beneath  the  surface  a  bar  of 
iron  having  at  its  lower  extremity  a  broad  plate  or  a 
disk  of  metal  in  a  spiral  or  helical  form,  on  the  principle 
of  the  screw,  in  order  that  it  should  enter  the  ground  with 
facility,  thrusting  aside  any  obstacles  to  its  descent,  with- 
out materially  disturbing  the  texture  of  the  strata  it  passed 
through,  and  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  offer  an  ez- 

•  The  engineer,  Gen.  O.  M.  Pop,  a  member  of  the  lighthouse 
board.  Is  engaged  in  preparing  fur  pukllcationbK  thejbp^rd  a 

"  Digitized  by  VjOO  Vie 
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tended  base,  either  for  relisting  downward  pressure  or 
upward  strain."  (8m  Fig.  6  of  article  Foumdatiox.) 

F».7. 


MspUn  8uid  Uchthous& 

In  tbo  year  1838  the  inrentor,  associated  with  his  son, 
laid  for  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House  the  foundation 
of  the  lighthouse  on  Maplin  Band,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ttaames.    This,  the  fint  screw-pile  lighthouse,*  is  fully 


described  in  vol.  vii.  of  Proeetdingt  of  the  JniHtution  of 
Civil  Enginten,  Two  other  sorew-pile  structures  were  sub- 
sequently erected  by  the  same  engineers — the  Chapman 
Head  (1840)  and  Ounfleet  (1850)  olT  the  mouth  of  tho 
Thames ;  the  latter  is  in  the  most  exposed  position,  hut  the 
sea  even  there  is  never  anything  like  as  violent  as  at  tho 
Wolf  or  Bishop  Rock.  The  Maplin  and  Chapman  are  in 
Tcry  sheltered  situations.  Tho  same  engineers  constructed 
lerew-pile  lights  at  Fleetwood  on  the  Wyro  and  Belfast 
Longb,  Carrickfergus  Bay,  Ireland.  The  former  is  on  a  shift- 
ing sandbank,  bare  at  low  tide,  but  covered  with  30  feet  of 
water  by  spring  tides.  The  latter  is  in  a  depth  varying 
from  V  to  21  feet,  low  and  high  water  spring  tides.  An- 
other was  attempted  on  the  Kith  Bank,  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  a  line  of  sandbanks  stretching  from  Dublin  Bay 
to  Waterford,  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  8  or  10 
miles  distant,  and  extremely  dangerous.  "The  structure 
was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1842,  and  had  been  pro- 
ceeded with  as  far  as  putting  down  the  nine  supporting 
Siles,  but  none  of  the  angle-bracing  was  attached,  when  on 
fov.  16  a  storm  came  on  from  the  eastward  which  lasted 
for  three  days,  raising  a  tremendous  sea,  and  removing  the 
surface  of  the  bank,  at  the  spot  around  the  pila,  to  a  depth 
of  10  feet,  leaving  a  depth  of  24  feet  at  low  water  whero 
there  had  previously  been  only  14  feet.  Notwithstanding 
this  shifting  of  the  bank,  the  work  would  not  hare  been 
disturbed  if  the  angle-bracing  had  been  uiplied ;  bat  the 
progress  of  the  work  had  been  retarded  by  foul  weather 
and  various  unforeseen  causes,  and  it  had  not  been  pos- 
sible to  take  all  the  necessary  preoautions.  Beveral  of  the 
piles  were  therefore  laid  prostrate,  and  the  others  were, 
after  considerable  labor,  drawn  from  tha  bank."  (Proc, 
Int.  C.  E.,  vol.  vii.) 

"  The  design  to  raise  a  beacon  of  screw  piles  on  theeastem 
end  of  the  Tongue  Bank  (mouth  of  the  Thames)  also  proved 
abortive ;  but,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  structure  on  the  Kish  Bank, 
from  no  inherent  defect  in  the  piles  themselves.  Shortly  aflor 
it  was  put  up  it  was  discovered  that  three  of  the  piles  were 
broken  off  short,  and  the  other  two  bent.  The  stamps  of 
the  broken  piles  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  bent  piles  were 
found  perfectly  upright,  and  the  sand  around  them  undis- 
tarbed  ;  showing  the  structure  failed  from  no  fault  of  the 
hold  they  had  taken  of  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  at  the  time,  and  no  doubt  the  correct  one,  was, 
that  a  vessel  bad  passed  over  it — a  conclusion  in  a  measure 
conBrmed  by  finding  the  copper  of  a  vessel  attached  to  the 
top  of  on*  of  the  baot  piles."  (Btp. «/  Miyor  Backe,  Top. 


rio.8. 


Setew-pUe  Ugfathoase  at  Delaware  Bay,  Md. 


Enj.,  on  project  for  a  lighthoase  on  New  South  Shoal, 
Nantucket.)   Other  works  of  less  importance— e.  g.  beacons, 

*  This  is  true,  literally,  as  regards  the  $emc.^t  fomdnliinu, 
but  the  Fleetwood  was  aclaally  eompltud  before  the  Maplin. 


shore-lights,  etc. — hare  been  erected  in  Qreat  Britaio,  bnt 
the  foregoing  completes  the  category  of  important  ones. 

The  first  screw-pilo  light  of  the  U.  8.  was  erected  by  the 
late  Col.  Uartman  Bache,  U.  8.  E.,  near  the  mouth  of  Dela- 
ware Bay,  8  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  very  much  exposed, 
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on  a  shoal  oorsred  with  8  feet  low  water  spring  tides,  bat 

over  which  rise  spring  tides  13i  feet  and  storm  tides  18 

feet.    A  lighthouse  built  here  in  1827-28  by  Mr.  Strickland 

Fio.  9. 


LighCUDU-^e  ftt  -Stijp  ShoaLf  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
of  Philadelphia  (plan  not  known  to  writer)  was  Ter;  soon 
"  demolished  by  action  of  the  sea."    A  design  was  then 


proposed  in  the  bureau  of  topographical  engineers  for  a 
work  built  "on  a  mole  of  breakwater-stone."  This  was 
abandoned,  because  the  superstructure,  "  being  built  upon 
breakwater  stone  thrown  at  raudom  on  the  bottom,  would 
by  unequal  settling  be  liable  to  fracture;  and  it  was  doubted 
whether  heavy  masses  of  masonry,  raised  upon  such  a  base, 
ever  proved  entirely  satisfactory  ;"  and  some  progress  was 
made  (1839)  in  the  collection  of  stone  and  the  building  of 
a  caisson,  by  means  of  which  a  masonry  foundation  was  to 
bo  started  from  the  bottom.  This  plan,  too,  was  abandoned, 
and  in  the  years  1847-50  the  existing  lighthouse  was 
erected,  which  stands  yet  in  good  condition,  though  not 
without  having  required  reinforcement  to  its  ioe-breaker. 
A  peculiarity  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  screw-pile 
struotu^s  is  doe  to  its  exposure  to  the  powerful  action  of 
ice  borne  to  and  fro  by  the  violent  ebb  or  flood  currents. 
The  light-tower  proper  is  surrounded  by  an  ice-breaker ; 
itEclf  an  iron  screw-pile  structure  having  no  connection 
with  the  lighthouse,  though  the^two  seem  to  form  one  build- 
ing. (See  Fig.  8.  The  ice-breaker  has  since  this  delineation 
been  much  enlarged,  and  its  top  floored  over  so  as  to  form 
an  esplanade.) 

In  connection  with  the  Brandywine  eonstruetion  it  is  in- 
teresting to  DOto  that  the  engineer,  Miyor  Bache,  presented 
in  1851  an  elaborate  report  with  plans  for  a  lighthouse  or 
beacon  on  the  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket.  The  work  was  au- 
thorized by  a  law  of  Congress  of  Mar.  3, 184U,  appropriating 
$26,000  "  for  a  screw-pilo  beacon  or  lighthouse  on  the  South 
Shoal  of  Nantucket,  lately  discovered  by  the  survey  of  the 
eoast,"  etc.  The  Nantucket  Shoals  extend  from  6  to  20 
miles  seaward  from  the  island  of  Nantucket.  They  are  of 
"  hard  sand,"  with  depths  of  6  to  18  feet,  scattered  over  an 
area  of  375  square  miles.  The  South  Shoal  is  the  most 
seaward,  and  is  20  miles  distant  from  the  island.  It  is 
composed  of  fine  white  sand,  quite  hard  and  compact;  the 
least  depth  (tide  rising  3^  feet)  being  8  feet  low  water. 
The  constructions,  estimated  to  cost  from  $236,000  (beacon) 
to  $323,000  (lighthouse),  were  never  attempted,  and  the 
New  South  Shoal  is  now  believed  to  be  of  a  shifting 
character;  but  the  discussion!  contained  in  Major  Bacfae's 
report  are  not  the  less  interesting. 

For  the  numerous  sand-shoals  in  the  great  bays  or  off  the 
southern  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  which  needed  to  be  marked  by 
lights,  the  screw-pile  system,  thus  introduced,  seemed  es- 
pecially applicable,  and  its  extension  has  been  very  rapid; 
more  than  fifty  such  structures  now  exist,  some  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance,  but  far  the  greater  number  for 
harbor  or  bay  lights.  Sand  Key  (1853),  Carysfort  (1857), 
Sombrero  (1857),  Alligator  Reef  (1873),  all  "  first-order," 


Fm.  in. 


Cralghill  Channel  range-light,  Chesapeake  Bay:  the  lower  light. 

have  been  successively  erected  on  what  is  called  the  Florida 
Reef.  Except  the  first  mentioned  (on  an  island),  the  piles 
are  eolid  wrougbt-iron,  driven  (without  screws)  into  the 
nnml  rno^t  nhmh  forms  the  stihxtAnnn  of  this  reef. 


The  tower  of  Alligator  Reef  may  be  oonsidered  typical 
of  these  structures.  It  is  erected  in  a  very  exposed  posi- 
tion upon  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  AUifator  Reef,  in  five 

ff.i>tnf   w«ti,r.  hnt  within   ^fL^ff^^^^\t«,  ffltiM^'t^f 
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the  Gulf.  The  nearegt  laod,  Indian  Key,  is  4  miles  to  the 
westward.  A  tamporar;  platrorm  was  erected  upon  this 
site,  sapported  on  mangrove  piles  shod  with  iron,  and 
driren  five  feet  into  the  bottom  in  partially  indurated 
coral  rock.  A  small  landing-wharf  or  jetty  for  receiving 
materials  was  also  bnilt  in  connection  with  this  platform. 
The  platform  being  completed,  the  nine  heavy  cast-iron 
foanoatioii-disks  were  accnratcly  placed  at  the  centre  and 
angles  of  the  octagon,  the  surface  of  the  coral  rook  being 
6rst  smoothed  and  levelled  for  each  disk.  By  an  ingenious 
system  of  gauges  the  disks  were  set  in  their  positions,  with 
their  proper  relative  distances — a  work  of  very  great  dilB- 
eulty.  The  foundation-piles  pass  through  the  centres  of 
the  disks,  and  rest  by  shoulders  upon  them.  These  piles 
are  of  solid  wrought  iron,  26  feet  long  and  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  pointed  at  their  lower  ends,  the  upper  ends 
being  lathe-turned  and  cut  off  square.  The  pile-driver 
used  in  driving  them  carried  a  hammer  of  2000  pounds, 
which  was  hoisted  by  a  portable  steam-engine.  Tne  piles 
were  kept  accurately  vertical  during  the  driving  by  pur- 
chases attached  to  their  heads.  The  penetration  into  the 
coral  at  each  blow  of  the  hammer,  with  an  average  fall  of 
1!)  feet,  varied  from  i  inch  to  1^  inches,  and  about  120  blows 
brought  the  shoulder  of  the  piles  into  contact  with  the  disks, 
giving  them  a  depth  in  the  coral-limestone  rook  of  10  fecL 
Tlie  piles  being  driven,  their  tops  were  cut  off  to  a  horizon- 
tal plane  II  feet  above  the  water,  and  the  oast-iron  sockets 
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which  flt  on  their  heads  were  put  in  their  places.  The  sec- 
ond series,  consisting  of  nine  solid  wrougut-iron  pillars  10 
inches  in  diameter,  was  inserted  in  these  sockets,  etc. 

The  work  differs  in  appearance  from  Fig.  0  only  in  having 
a  square  one-story  keeper's  dwelling  in  place  of  the  cylindri- 
cal two-story  dwelling  of  that  figure.  A  very  similar  work 
is  now  (1875)  about  to  be  commenced  on  the  Fowey  Rocks, 
the  northern  end  of  the  Florida  Reef,  and  off  Cape  Florida, 
the  existing  light  of  which  will  be  extinguished. 

Ship  Shoal  and  Trinity  Shoal,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  sub- 
merged sandbanks  lying  dangcrou.ily  in  the  way  of  navi- 
gation between  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  Galves- 
ton. A  screw-pile  structure  (Fig.  9)  was  creeled  185S-59 
nnder.the  direction  of  the  late  W.  II.  Stevens,  then  an  oflS- 
cer  of  engineers.  Bituated  (Ion.  91.04°  W.,  lat.  28°  55')  about 
5  nautical  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  in  15  feet  of  water, 
this  work  has  thus  far  resisted  the  force  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  wind  (sometimes  amounting  to  hurricanes).  Somo 
trouble  has  been  caused  from  the  erosion  of  the  bottom, 
and  a  covering  of  quarry-stone  is  now  being  applied  over 
a  considerable  area.  A  similar  work  on  Trinity  Shoal  was 
commenced  in  1873,  but  the  preliminary  staging  which  had 
been  erected  was  carried  away  in  a  severe  gale,  and  the 
work  has  not  been  resumed. 

Iron  skeleton  towers  are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  im- 
portant land-sites,  where  the  soil  offers  no  adequate  sup- 
port for  a  masonry  structure.     A  conspicuous  instance  ia 
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lighthouse  at  Race  Kock,  eastern  entrance  to  Long  Iiland  Bound. 


the  new  lighlboose  at  the  B.  W.  Pa«s  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  soil,  recent  alluvium,  made  up  of  the  se<^- 
mentary  deposit  of  the  river,  is  of  clay,  very  fine  sand,  and 
vegetable  matter;  very  yielding  (i.  e.  plaitie,  and  in  that 
sense  "compressible"),  and  hence  incapable,  by  itself,  of 
bearing  a  heavy  superstructure.  But  tnat  the  site  is  not 
9iii(«  so  mere  a  quagmire  as  may  be  supposed,  the  erection 
oa  a  grillage,  in  former  years,  of  a  brick  tower  is  proof. 
This,  it  is  true,  had  settled  greatly,"  but  its  abandonment 
had  otherwise  become  imperative  through  encroachments 
of  the  sea.  This  beacon  should  be  the  prominent  land- 
mark of  this  portion  of  the  Gulf,  and  a  first-order  light, 
128  feet  above  sea-level,  was  designed.  A  commencement 
was  made  by  driving  wooden  piles  over  an  area  60  feet  in 
diameter,  3i  feet  apart,  in  rows  of  like  distance,  to  a  depth 
of  fifty  feet.  Then  another  series  of  piles  in  the  oentre  of 
eaeh  square  thus  formed.  The  first  series  was  cut  off  at  2'  t" 
below  low  water,  and  the  second  series  at  1'  6"  below.  A  retic- 
ulation of  grillage  timbers  was  laid  on  the  heads  of  the  first 
series  and  carried  up  for  four  or  more  thicknesses,  the  inter- 
vals or  free  space  being  packed  with  concrete,  then  concrete 

'Bntdea  great  vertical  settlement,  the  tower  is  said  to  have 
umed  21  feet.    It  must  have  been  built  between  1840  and  1850. 


alone,  to  make  a  thickness  of  about  8  feet.  On  the  snrfao6 
of  this  were  secured,  or  bolted,  the  iron  socket-disks  from 
which  start  the  nine  (eight  external  and  one  central)  shafts 
of  the  skeleton.  The  general  appearance  of  the  lower 
itself  is  so  similar  (except  that  it  rises  from  the  land)  to 
that  of  works  delineated  (Fig.  9)  that  no  further  pictorial 
exhibition  is  needed.  The  light  was  firnt  exhibited  in  the 
beginning  of  187.3,  two  or  three  years  having  been  occupied 
in  the  construction.  . 

For  many  subaqueous  sites,  where  the  difficulties  of 
building  might  be  obviated  by  a  resort  to  the  screw-pile  or 
skeleton  iron  towers,  the  prevalence  of  floating  ice  during 
the  winter  months  is  inimical  to  such  structures.  For  such 
sites  (especially)  Maj.  G.  H.  Elliot,  when  engineer-secretary 
of  the  lighthouse  board,  designed  what  ho  calls  "tubular 
iron  "  structures.  Fig.  10  represents  the  "Craighill  Channel" 
lower  range-light  (approach  to  Baltimore  harbor),  described 
as  follows:  "The  cast-iron  tube,  between  high  and  low 
water  and  for  at  least  2  feet  above  and  below  the  space  in- 
cluded between  those  limits,  is  2  inches  thick,  the  other 
portions  to  bo  11  inches  thick.  The  tube  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  lower  portion,  for  a  height  of  12  feet,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone  30  feet  in  diameter  at  tho 
base,  24  feet  at  the  t4>p ;  the  upper  portion  is  a  cylinder  of 
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the  asme  diameter  oa  the  top  of  the  frustam  of  (he  cone  to 
which  it  ia  joined.  The  tubing  ia  caat  in  eectiona,  each 
'  section  being  divided  into  twenty-four  parte,  joined  to- 
gether through  flangea  by  wrought-iron  bolta.  The  lower 
lection  of  tho  tubing  ia  bolted  to  a  grillage  or  flooring  con- 
aisting  of  four  layera  of  timber  each  12  inohea  thick,  forming 
acaiaaon,  which  ia  Bank  in  poailion  below  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  by  filling  it  with  concrete.  It  waa  found  that  for  a  depth 
of  22  feet  the  aoil  ia  the  aofleat  kind  of  mud — so  aoft,  in  fact, 
that  an  ordinary  pile  on  end  would  penetrate  20  feet  under  the 
action  of  ita  own  weight.  Below  this  alternate  thin  layera 
of  aand,  miituroa  of  aand,  mud,  and  ahell,  were  found  to  a 
depth  of  20  feet  more,  with  no  aigna  of  a  aolid  foundation 
within  60  feet  of  tho  water'a  aurface.  It  waa  therefore  de- 
termined to  drive  a  oluater  of  piles,  cut  them  off  at  ft  level 
of  27  feat  below  tho  aurface 
of  the  water,  and  lower  tho 
caisaon  on  to  them  by  fill- 
ing it  with  concrete;  and 
in  order  to  protect  the 
lighthouae  from  lateral  vi- 
bration and  tho  aoouroftho 
tidea  to  build  a  riprap  wall 
of  loose  atono  around  it." 

A  atructuro  of  the  aame 
kind,  rcating  likewise  upon 
pilea  driven  into  n  aand 
and  clay  bottom,  has  been 
placed  on  Ship  John  Shoal, 
Delaware  Bay.  Another, 
resting  upon  rook  11  feet 
below  low-water  mark,  the 
site  having  been  first  sur- 
rounded by  an  annular  rip- 
rap and  then  levelled  with 
a  bed  of  concrete  laid  by 
the  diver,  upon  which  the 
ancoeasive  iron  ringe  were 
aet  up  by  the  aame  agenoy 
and  then  filled  with  con- 
crete, ia  now  (1876)  nearly 
flniahed  at  the  South-west 
Ledge,  New  Haven  harbor. 
Conn. 

Race  Rook  presents  yet 
another  aspect  of  the  pro- 
blem of  aubaqneoua  foun- 
dationa.  "  Tho  Raoe'Ma  ap- 
plied to  what  may  be  called 
the  eaatern  water-gate  to 
Long  laland  Sound,  lying 
between  the  N.  E.  extrem- 
ity of  Long  Island  and 
Fisher's  Island  (off  Now 
London,  Conn.).  Little 
Oull  laland,  the  Long  lal- 
and gate-pott,  is  marked 
byalighL  Tho  other  gate- 
poat  (to  maintain  tho  aim- 
lie)  was  Race  Kock,  three- 
fourtha  of  a  mile  from  the 
8.  W.  point  of  Fiaher'a 
Island,  an  isolated  sub- 
merged rock,  or  rather  a 
huge  boulder,  aurrounded 
by  deptha  of  12  or  15  feet 
low  water,  with  3  feet  ad- 
ditional at  high  water. 
The  tides  (hence  "The 
Race")  flow  with  exces- 
sive violence,  with  but  brief 

intervals     of    alack-watcr.  rj--,--        .  „  j",   .7  "'j" 
From  the  E^  and  8.  E.  the  '^^'"'^rot^^IhltlS^'^ 
ocean-wave  finds  no  barrier 

save  Block  Island,  and  therefore  violent  wave-action  was  ap- 
prehended: moreover,  ice  from  New  London  harbor  and 
the  marginal  waters  of  the  Sound  is  to  be  feared  in  winter. 
Hence  to  form  a  riprap  embankment  (d  pierre  prrdue)  of 
oval  form,  100  by  160  feet,  well  protected  on  its  margins 
by  blocks  of  8  or  10  tons  weight,  was  decided  upon  as  the 
first  step.  Thia  would  be  not  only  an  immediate  meana  of 
getting  at  the  aite,  but  a  future  protection  against  wave 
and  ice  violence.  The  interior  of  this  embankment  was 
then  removed  (better  to  have  leR  it  vacant  in  the  first 
place),  and  the  foundation  of  concrete  (retained  in  form  ex- 
ternally by  circular  banda  of  aheet  iron  each  about  2  feet 
high)  was  brought  up  from  the  bottom  by  aid  of  the  diver, 
who  first  accurately  placed  eaob  auocessivo  hand.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  natural  bottom  ia  of  bouldera  com- 
pacted with  gravel  and  sand,  and  therefore  very  firm.    Fig. 
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being  now  (1876)  in  progress  (the  riprap  embankmont 
being  invisible  at  high  tide). 

A  work  similar  in  design  and  appearance,  but  less  costly 
and  of  less  difficult  construction,  has  been  commenced  on 
the  Stratford  Shoals,  off  Bridgeport  and  in  the  middle  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Little  space  can  be  afforded  for  the  lights  of  tti-rajirma, 
which  seldom  present  any  decided  "  engineering  "  features. 
The  following  hiatorical  notea  are  given :  "  It  appears  that 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  our  government,  and 
prior  to  the  year  1789,  the  few  lighthonaea  then  existing 
were  maintained  at  the  expensoof  the  States  in  which  they 
were  situated.  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1780  the 
expense  of  their  maintenanco  was  assumed  by  the  U.  S., 
and  their  management  confided  to  the  treasury  department, 
with  whioh  it  haa  ever  since  remained.  Tho  first  light- 
house erected  by  the  general  government  was  that  upon 
Cape  Henry  in  1791,  and  from  that  date  to  the  year  1800 
eight  new  lights  were  established,  making  the  total  num- 
ber sixteen.  They  were  plaoed  upon  the  moat  frequented 
and  dangerous  points  of  the  north-eastern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Prior  to  the  year  1812  the 
number  of  lightbouaea  had  increaaed  to  forty-nine,  and 
their  establishment  extended  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Louisiana.  Up  to  the  year  1822  the  number  of  lighthouses 
had  increased  Co  aeventy.  At  tho  commencement  of  18.^8 
there  were  in  operation  upon  the  sea-coast  and  the  shores 
of  the  great  inland  waters  of  the  V.  S.  201  lighthouses,  to- 
gether with  28  light-boats,  which  are  placed  near  dangerous 
reefs  and  shoals  where  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  aecore  foundation  for  a  permanent  building."  The 
actual  numbers  (1876)  of  lights,  signals,  etc.,  under  charge 
of  the  U.  8.  lighthouse  eatabliabment  are  given  in  the  laat 
paragraph  of  Liohthousr  Illuiiinatio!i,  below. 

The  Iight-towera  of  terra  firma,  even  (if  the  aite  bo  ele- 
vated) for  the  moat  important  lights,  require  only  so  much 
elevation  aa  will  prevent  obacuration  by  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  in  general  present  no  features  of  engineering  in- 
terest. If,  however,  the  site  be  very  low,  a  light  of  the 
first  order  demanding  an  elevation  of  at  least  150  feet, 
the  structure  appeals  to  the  engineer  not  only  for  accu- 
rately calculated  elements  of  stability,  but  for  well-devised 
interior  arrangementa.  One  of  the  moat  recent  of  thcao 
slructurea.  Body's  Island  lighthouae,  N.  C,  is  exhibited  in 
Fig.  12,  "A  secure  foundation  was  obtained  by  exca- 
vating until  a  bottom  of  hard  clear  sand  was  reached  at  7 
feet  below  the  aurface.  On  thia  waa  laid  a  grillage  of  tim- 
bers S"  by  12",  plaoed  at  right  angles  to  eash  other  in  two 
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Second-order  lighthouse  at  Hunting  Island,  S.  C. 

layers.     Then  followed  one  course  of  dimension  atone  18" 
over  this  coursed  rubble  laid  in  large  blocks,  thor- 
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Und  eenent  and  2  of  tbarp  nnd.  From  thia  fonndation 
riles  the  twee  of  the  tower,  the  fraitum  of  in  octagonal 
pTiamid  with  plinth  and  ooraiee.  The  interior '  well '  of  the 
tower  ii  lighted  b;  fire  windowi.  Aeeeu  to  the  watoh- 
room  ii  had  by  eight  lets  of  Kpiral  atairwajrt,  the  firat  eeren 
of  wbiob  make  half  the  revelation  of  a  apire,  the  eighth 
an  entire  rerolntion.  Theae  stairwaya  are  not  attached  to 
the  tower-walls,  bot  are  anpported  by  the  landings — semi- 
eirealar  iron  plates  reating  on  X-beama  and  a  corbelling 
projeeting  from  the  interior  faoe  of  the  tower.  There  ia  a 
hand-rail  on  each  aide,  and  the  entire  ayatem  of  stairs  be- 
longing to  eaeh  flight  is  kept  rigid  by  making  the  carriers  of 
such  a  form  that  each  bainater  firmly  bolts  together  three 
eantignona  ones."  The  arrangement  of  the  stairs,  by  which 
the  encambranoe  of  a  central  shaft  containing  a  winding 
stair  is  aroided,  the  interior  better  lighted,  and  room  gained, 
is  an  improTement  introdueod  by  Major  Elliot,  when  engi- 
neer-seeretary  of  the  lighthouse  board. 

A  peenliar  ease  ia  presented  at  llanting  laland,  S.  C, 
where  a  seoond-order  light  was  needed.  The  N.  point  of 
the  island  is  undergoing  abrasion  by  ware-aotion.  The 
objects  the  light  should  subserTe  fixed  the  location  icilkin 
the  possible  future  range  of  this  abrasion.  Hence  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  tower  which  oan  bo  taken  down  and 
remored  in  case  of  necessity,  though  the  contingency  was 
not  deemed  probable.  The  lighthouse  ia  ahown  in  Fig.  13. 
"The  I2-handredweight  iron   panela  of  each  horixootal 


section  were  east  of  exactly  the  same  aise,  ao  that  each 
might  oeeopy  any  position  in  its  own  section.  The  panela 
of  the  shell  vary  in  thickness  from  H  inches  (lowest  sec- 
tion) to  {  inch  (highest).  The  flangea  serving  to  connect 
the  several  tiers  of  plates  and  the  plates  of  each  tier  with 
each  other  are  smooth  and  true-planed  aurfacea.  The  holes 
in  the  flangea  are  drilled,  and  tne  bolts  turned  to  neatly  lit 
them.  The  base  of  the  first  tier  of  panela  cunaiata  of  n 
flange  3  feet  wide.  Of  this  flange  the  width  of  1  foot  4 
inches  extends  beyond  the  outside  of  the  tower.  This  part 
containa  the  holes  for  the  foundation-bolts,  which  arc 
strengthened  by  bosses  and  vertical  knees  extending  up- 
ward to  the  top  of  castings.  The  top  flange  ia  G  inches  by 
1)  inches.  The  lower  flange  of  the  second  section  ia  1  foot 
2  inohea  wide.  The  top  flange  of  thia  tier  and  the  flangea 
of  the  third  aeotion  are  6  inches  by  1}  inches.  The  flanges 
of  succeeding  sections  are  aimilar,  with  aome  alight  vari- 
ation of  dimenaiona.  The  aide  flangea  correspond  in  aite 
with  the  top  flange  of  each  panel.  All  the  horixontal 
flanges  have  strengthening  knees  on  each  panel,  2  feet 
high  and  1^  inches  thick,  at  equal  distanoea  apart.  An  in- 
terior lining  of  brick  0  inches  thick  ia  built  in  between  the 
lower  flangea.  The  whole  atructure  reata  on  a  concrete 
foundation  8  feet  thick,  to  which  the  lower  iron  section  is 
aeeured  by  thirty-aix  anchor  bolts  built  into  the  concrete. 
The  work  (June,  1875)  is  not  completed. 
Highly  dangerous  shoals,  whether  off  shore  (e.  g.  Nan- 
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tneket  Shoals  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  Frying- 
pan  Shoals  ofl'  the  entrance  to  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C.) 
or  in  dosed  bays  (e.  g.  Stratford  Shoal,  L.  I.  Sound, 
Cross  Ledge  Sboal,  Delaware  Bay),  where  permanent  struo- 
tnrea  cannot  b«  or  have  not  been  erected,  can  only  be 
lighted  by  light-shipa,  so  many  of  which  (see  Lighthocsi 
Illdwisatio.n)  are  employed.  These  vessels  are  specially 
designed  and  built  for  the  particular  object  they  are  de- 
signed to  aubserre.  Fumiahed  with  the  strongest  and 
most  approved  holding-gear,  and  provided  with  many 
montha  aupplies  of  fuel,  oil,  and  food,  they  ride  out  un- 
harmed the  gules  of  winter.  Like  sentinels,  ever  at  their 
poBta,  they,  unlike  them,  warn  /riendiy  comers  of  the  am- 
bushed foe.  Fig.  3  of  LlOBTBOtSE  iLLlHIIfATlUN  (which 
see)  portrays  the  illuminating  apparatus  employed.  Be- 
sides these  essential  "sight"  signals,  many  light-ships  are 
also  provided  with  '*  sound  " — r'.  e.  steam  fog — -signals.  The 
design  and  construction  of  these  vessels  belong  rather  to 
the  naval  constructor  than  to  the  engineer. 

J.  0.  Barhard. 
LigktkoBse  IllamiBatioa<  For  many  years,  indeed 
for  centuries,  the  only  means  employed  to  warn  the  mar- 
iner at  night  of  his  approach  to  land  was  the  maintenance 
of  ainple  wood  or  coal  fires  on  the  summits  of  prominent 
keadhuads.     Sometimes    these    fires    were   established  on 


towers  of  greater  or  less  elevation,  but  the  number  of  lights 
was  small,  as  the  entrances  to  ports  and  the  mouths  of 
navigable  rivers  were  the  only  places  at  which,  for  a  long 
time,  they  were  regarded  as  necesrary.  The  Pharos  of 
Alexandria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  the  tower  of  Dover 
and  that  of  Boulogne  on  opposite  sides  of  the  English 
Channel,  the  Isle  of  May  lignthouso  in  Scotland,  were  all 
illuminated  by  aimpic  wood  or  coal  fires.  The  tower  of 
Cordouan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Girondo  River,  coast  of 
France,  regarded  as  the  noblest  edifice  of  its  kind  oven  at 
the  present  day,  was  illuminated  until  the  year  1782  by  a 
coal-fire  exposed  in  an  open  chaufi'er.  Indeed,  the  only  ex- 
oeption  to  the  rule  previous  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centnry  seems  to  have  been  the  Eddyatone  liglit- 
houae,  which  for  about  half  a  century  was  illuminated  by 
twenty-four  tallow  candles,  the  light  from  which  was  infc- 
rior  to  the  coal  or  wood  fires  generally  in  nae,  but  were 
resorted  to  doubtlcas  from  necessity,  as  it  wa«  scarcely 
practicable  to  supply  a  station  with  such  limited  capacity 
for  storage,  with  sufficient  coal  or  wood  to  last  through 
a  long  period  of  stormy  weather,  during  which  time  no 
intercourse  could  be  held  with  the  mainland. 

The  first  real  advance  made  in  lighthouse  illumination 
was  in  the  introduction  of  oil  lamps  and  reflectors.  The 
lampa  had   flat  wicka,   and  ga^  ||y]i|!OS<0)l(t)^^^; 
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the  reflectors  were  segmenta  of  tphereg,  and  merely  re- 
flected without  paralleliting  the  raye ;.  consequently,  the 
change  in  the  system  at  first  met  with  little  faror.  The 
new  system  was  introduced  at  the  Cordouan  light  in  1782, 
and  at  the  isles  of  Ri  and  Oliron  about  the  same  time. 
The  light,  however,  was  so  feeble  at  the  Cordouan  (though 
not  less  than  eighty  refleotora  were  used)  that  mariners 
oomplained  of  its  inetBcienoy,  and  asked  a  return  to  the 
previous  system  of  coal-fires.  H.  TeuMre,  engineer  of  the 
district  of  Bordeaux,  in  which  the  Cordonan  tower'  is  sit- 
uated, was  accordingly  charged  by  the  minister  of  marine 
with  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  defects  of  the  system, 
and  devising  remedies  therefor.  The  results  of  his  studies 
were  published  in  a  memoir  dated  May  26, 1783.  He  proposed 
three  important  improvements :  Firti,  in  the  reflector  itself, 
by  making  it  paraboloidal,  instead  of  spherical,  and  placing 
the  flame  of  tne  lamp  in  its  focus.  From  the  most  reliable 
data  wo  have  at  the  present  day,  it  seems  that  Teul^re  was 
the  first  to  propose  the  simple  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  parabola  to  the  subject  of  lighthouse  illumination, 
though  the  knowledge  of  the  property  possessed  by  the 
paraboloid  of  parallelizing  by  reflection  the  rays  of  light 

trocecding  from  a  luminous  source  at  its  focus,  was  well 
nown.  Indeed,  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  a  me- 
moir as  early  as  177S  by  Lavoisier,  but  only  with  reference 
to  the  lighting  of  the  streets  of  a  great  city.  As  a  Mcnnd 
improvement  he  proposed  to  use  lamps  with  cylindrical 
wicks,  supplying  air  to  the  interior  of  the  flame  as  well  as 
to  the  outside.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most  important 
improvement  suggested,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  the  real  inventor.  The  burner  is  universally  known 
as  the  Arqand  bamer,  and  Ami  Argand  of  Qeneva  is  almost 
universally  regarded  as  its  inventor.  Whether  the  idea 
originated  with  Teulire  or  with  Argand,  or  was  the  result 
of  their  joint  efforts,  the  invention  was  a  most  valuable 
one,  and  TeuUre  deserves  great  credit  for  first  suggesting 
its  application  to  lighthouse  illumination.     The  third  im- 

ftrovement  proposed  was  in  the  use  of  flashing  or  eclipse 
ights.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  placing  several  lights 
with  their  reflectors  on  the  outside  of  a  polyhedral  frame, 
and  revolving  thelatteraboutits  vertical  axis  by  clockwork. 
The  appearance  then  to  an  observer  at  a  distance  would  be 
that  of  a  light  which  at  regular  intervals  would  suddenly 
come  into  view,  increase  in  intensity  until  it  attained  its 
maximum  brilliancy,  then  die  out,  and  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  darkness.  This  character  of  light,  formerly 
called  rerolviny,  is  now  known  as  the  fliuhiHg  light.  Tcu- 
Mra  had  no  claim  to  priority  in  this,  as  such  a  light,  con- 
sisting of  three  spherical  roSeotors  attached  to  a  triangular 
polyhedral  frame,  had  been  established  at  Uarstrand,  Swe- 
den, previous  to  the  publication  of  his  memoir. 

The  new  system  was  not  fairly  introduced  nntil  1790, 
when  an  apparatus  constructed  by  M.  Lenoir,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Borda,  was  placed  on  the  tower  of  Cor- 
douan, after  having  been  satisfaotorily  tested  at  Versailles. 

Fio.  1,  Fig.  2. 


Horizontal  section  throueh 
the  axis  of  a  paraboloidal 
reflector. 


xy 


fleotors  eaoh,  supported  on  a  triangular  polyhedral  fi^me, 
to  which  rotary  motion  about  its  axis  was  given  by  means 
of  clockwork.  The  reflectors  at  first  used  were  lined  with 
small  facets  of  silvered  glass;  at  a  later  period  hammered 
copper  plates  were  moulded  to  the  proper  form  and  silvered 
on  the  inside :  the  latter  are  still  used  wherever  the  catop- 
tric system  of  lighthouse  illumination  is  adhered  to.  Figs. 
1  and  2  represent  horizontal  and  vertical  sections  through 
the  axis  of  a  paraboloidal  reflector.  The  burner  is  so  ad- 
justed that  the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  fiame  shall  be  coincident  with  the  focus  of  the 
reflector;  strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  number  of  rays 
refiected  parallel  to  the  axis  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  whole.  The  greater  portion  of  the  reflected  rays  di- 
verge more  or  less  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  opening 
of  the  reflector,  its  focal  distance,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  flame.  A  certain  amount  of  divergence  is  obviously 
necessary,  otherwise  the  duration  of  the  flashes  of  a  flash- 
ing light  would  be  too  short  to  enable  the  mariner  to  take 
his  bearings  ttota  iL  Fig.  3  represents  an  apparatus  for  a 
floating  light,  such  as  is  in  use  at  the  present  time  on  board 
the  light-sliips  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S. : 

Fio.  a. 


Vertical  section  thronsh 
the  axis  of  a  paraboloidal 
reflector. 


This  apparatus,  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  constructed  for 
lighthouse  purposes,  consisted  of  three  groups  of  four  re- 
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ninmlnatlng  apparatus  for  light-ships  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 

It  is  enclosed  in  a  lantern,  which  is  hoisted  to  a  mast-head 
at  night,  and  lowered  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  during  the 
day.  In  the  latter  position  it  is  covered  by  a  small  houEe 
built  around  the  mast,  where  it  can  be  cleaned  and  prepared 
for  night-service. 

The  system  of  Teulire  marks  the  first  real  advance  in  the 
improvement  of  the  illumination  of  lighthouses,  and  after  a 
practical  demonstration  of  its  advantages  it  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  all  civilized  maritime  nations,  and  continued  in 
use  until  the  later  invention  of  the  lenticular  system  of 
Fresnel.  To  some  extent  it  is  still  adhered  to.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Canadian  lights  on  the  lakes  of  Korth  America 
are  of  this  system  j  it  is  used  in  all  countries  extensively  for 
range-lights,  and  almost  exclusively  for  floating  lights,  it 
being  well  adapted  for  the  service  of  the  latter.  This  sys- 
tem of  lighthouse  illumination  being  based  on  the  reflection 
of  light  by  means  of  metallic  surfaces,  though  far  superior  to 
anything  previously  known,  still  had  serious  inherent  de- 
fects. It  had  been  found  by  experiment  thot  rays  of  light 
reflected  from  metallic  surfaces,  though  polished  in  the 
moat  perfect  manner,  lost  not  less  than  one-half  their  in- 
tensity by  absorption.  The  loss  being  so  great  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  readily  imagined  that 
in  practice  it  will  be  vastly  increased  on  account  of  the 
impracticability  of  maintaining  the  reflectors  in  a  perfect 
stale  while  under  the  charge  of  light-keepers.  Consider- 
able loss  is  also  occasioned  by  inaccuracy  of  workmen- 
ship  :  by  the  lamp  itself,  which  by  its  position  necessarily 
obstructs  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  reflected  rays; 
and  by  divergence  above  and  below  the  plane  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  reflector  lies.  The  rays  which  diverge  below 
are  not  entirely  useless,  as  they  serve  to  light  the  waters 
in  close  proximity  to  the  lighthouse;  but  the  upward- 
diverging  rays,  which  constitute  a  large  portion,  are  lost 
in  space.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a  lar|;e  amount  of  avail- 
able light  is  lost  through  the  imperfection  of  the  means  of 
atilizing  it.     These  defects  became  more  apparent,  and  th« 
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neeesaitj  for  a  Btill  better  system  evident,  as  the  number 
of  lighthoaaea  and  the  demands  of  an  inerea«ing  oommeree 
multiplied.  The  problem  was,  how  with  safety  aod  eoon- 
omy  to  produce  a  single  flame  of  great  brillianoy,  but  of 
small  dimensions,  and  to  so  manipulate  the  globe  of  rays 
that  the  loss  of  useful  effect  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mam.  This  was  satisfactorily  solved  by  Auguatin  Freanel 
in  the  year  1822,  and  the  Fresnel  or  dioptric  system — that 
is,  a  system  based  on  the  refraction  of  lignt — was  the  result. 
Although  Buffon  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  eentury 
had  proposed  to  grind  solid  convex  lenses  into  steps  or  con- 
centric lonea,  and  Condoroet  in  1773  to  build  up  lenses  in 
separate  pieces  in  order  to  constitute  large  burning-glasses, 
Augastin  Fresnel  was  the  first  to  propose  and  put  in  suc- 
cessful operation  the  lens  or  dioptric  system  as  n  means  of 
illuminating  lighthouses.  His  system  is  based  on  the  opti- 
eal  principle  of  the  convex  lens,  that  rays  of  light  emitted 
from  a  Inminons  point  at  its  principal  focus,  striking  the 
lens,  are  refraistea  in  passing  through  it,  and  but  for  the 
effects  of  spherical  aberration  would  emerge  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  its  axis.  In  the  previous  system  of  Teul^re  the 
rays  of  light  had  been  approximately  paralleliied  by  re- 
flection.    Fresnel  proposed  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by 

Fia.4. 


means  of  refraction.  For  obvious  reasons  he  decided  to 
use  the  plano-convex  form  of  lens  for  this  purpose.  To 
carry  out  his  ideas  required  th^ construction  of  lenses  of 
large  size,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  of  short 
focal  distance,  one  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way — 
that  is,  with  a  plane  on  one  side  and  a  single  convex  sur- 
face on  the  other — would  have  required  so  great  a  thick- 
ness of  glass  that  the  loss  of  light  by  absorption  and  from 
dispersion  by  spherical  aberration,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
manifest  defects,  would  have  alone  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  discarding  it.  Without  Iwing  aware  of  what  had  been 
written  by  either  Buffon  or  Condorcet  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  large  burning-glasses,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
constructing  lenses  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  latter; 
that  is,  with  concentric  annular  prisms  («n  fcheton),  the 
exterior  surfaces  of  the  prisms  being  sones  of  curved 
surfaces  with  different  radii  of  curvature.  By  this  means 
the  thickness  of  the  refracting  medium  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  by  generating  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the 
annular  prisms  with  curves  of  proper  radii,  the  effect  of 
sphorical  aberration  may  be  almost  entirely  corrected.  Fig. 
4  represents  an  elevation,  and  Fig.  5  a  section  through  the 
axis  of  such  a  lens : 

Fia.  5. 


Elevation  of  a  lens. 

He  also  decided  to  use  the  crown  glass  of  St.  Qobain  in  the 
construction  of  his  lenses,  though  it  had  a  faint  green  tinge, 
rather  than  a  clearer  glass  having  in  it  more  oxide  of  lead, 
the  latter  when  moulded  in  large  masses  being  of  less  uni- 
form density  and  more  liable  to  Urim.  The  idea  of 
nsing  as  the  refracting  medium  water,  spirits  of  wine,  or 

Fio.  6. 


Section  through  the  axis. 

the  way  of  the  realisation  of  his  original  ideas.  The  work 
requiring  new  and  expensive  machinery,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  modify  his  plans,  making  his  first  lens  with  poly- 
gonal instead  of  annular  prisms,  the  exterior  surfaces  of 
which,  instead  of  being  zones  of  surfaces  generated  by 
curves  of  proper  radii,  were  segments  of  spherical  surfaces. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  at  the  focus  of  the  lens  a  power- 
ful light,  of  such  dimensions  that  the  divergence  below 
the  axis  of  the  lens  would  bo  sufficient  to  light  up  all 
the  surface  of  the  sea  from  a  point  comparatively  near 
the  tower  to  the  most  distant  horixon,  and  lateral  or  hor- 
izontal divergence  sufficient  to  enable  the  mariner  at  the 
limit  of  the  range  to  see  the  flashes  long  enough  to  take 
his  bearings.     This  led  to  the  no  less  important  invention 

Fig.  7. 
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Fresnel's  apparatus,  designed  for  the  Cordouan. 
some  other  liquid  that  would  absorb  little  light  in  its  pass- 
age through  It,  by  confining  it  in  glass  cases  shaped  like 
lenses,  had  not  escaped  him,  but  was  given  up  after  eare- 
iiil  consideration.     Mechanical  difficulties  at  first  stood  in 


Flans  of  the  Fresnel  apparatus  designed  for  the  Cordouan. 
of  the  four- wick  meclianical  lamp,  which  Fresnel,  with  bis 
characteristic  modesty,  says  was  the  combined  work  of 
himself  and  Arago,  though  the  latter  disclaims  all  credit 
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in  oooneotion  with  it,  and  gires  the  honor  to  his  friend 
klone. 

A  trial  having  been  made,  under  the  lapenrision  of  the 
oommiision  dea  pharee,  of  a  lens  construoted  by  Fresnel, 
and  the  advantages  of  hig  system  clearly  domonstrat«d,  ho 
was  directed  to  undertake  the  oonstrootion  of  an  aupaiatus  to 
take  the  place  of  the  reflectors  on  the  Cordouan.  Figs.  G  and 
7  represent  the  apparatus  devised  by  him  for  this  tower, 
where  it  was  placed  in  the  year  1823.  This  was  the  first  com- 
plete lenticular  apparatus  ever  constructed  for  lighthouse 
purposes.  It  consisted  of  eight  lenses,  of  50  centimetres 
(about  IV)  inches)  focal  distance,  united  at  their  edges  by 
a  light  armature  of  brass,  forming  n  polygonal  band  or 
drum.  A  four-wick  mechanical  lamp  was  placed  in  the 
axis  of  the  latter,  with  the  top  of  the  ourner  a  little  below 
the  common  foous  of  the  lenses.  Rotary  motion  about  the 
axis  of  the  apparatus  was  given  by  means  of  clookworli 
machinery,  so  that  it  made  one  complete  revolution  in 
eight  minutes.  In  this  manner  a  succession  of  brilliant 
flashes  were  thrown  out  on  alt  points  of  the  maritime  hori- 
lon  at  regular  intervals  of  one  minute.  In  order  to  utilise 
the  rays  which  would  otherwise  pass  out  above  the  top  of 
the  drum  and  be  lost,  he  had  constructed  eight  smaller 
lenses,  and  arranged  them  on  the.  faces  of  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid, so  that  planes  through  their  centres  and  the  axis  of 
the  apparatus  would  make  with  corresponding  planes 
through  the  centres  of  the  lirgo  lenses  angles  of  7)  de- 
grees, the  effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the  duration  of 
the  flashes.  Above  the  upper  edge  of  each  he  placed  an 
inclined  mirror  to  reflect  the  rays  in  a  horiiontal  direction 
after  they 'were  made  parallel  by  passing  through  the 
lenses.  The  rays  that  pass  below  the  edge  of  the  drum  were 
rendered  horiiontal  by  small  silvered  reflectors  arranged 
like  the  leaves  of  a  Venetian  blind,  as  shown  on  Fig.  6;  so 
that  at  a  distanee  of  not  more  than  about  10  miles  they  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  a  dim  fixed  light,  which  could  be  seen 
between  the  flashes.  After  a  short  practical  test  of  the  new 
system,  it  was  definitively  adopted  by  the  commission  dos 
phares  for  the  illumination  of  the  lighthouses  on  the  coasts 
of  France, 

The  apparatus  just  described  gathers  the  divergent  raya 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  flame  into  eight  distinct 
beams.  The  necessity  for  having  one  that  would  distribute 
its  rays  equally  around  the  entire  horixon,  thus  producing 
'a  fixed  light,  was  soon  recognised  by  Fresnel.  Such  an 
apparatus  was  therefore  constructed  under  his  direction 
and  presented  to  the  Academy  in  May,  1824.  The  central 
drum  in  this  case  was  to  have  been  cylindrical.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  impossibility  of  having  his  original  de- 
signs practically  carried  out,  he  had  to  modify  them,  so 
that  toe  central  dioptric  drum,  instead  of  being  a  cylinder, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  was  a  polyhedron  of  sixteen 
sides,  Uo  afterwards  increased  the  number  to  thirty-two 
sides. 

Another  apparatus  constructed  by  Fresnel  was  that  which 
produced  a  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes  at  regular  inter- 


vals. This  he  made  by 
establishing  on  the  out- 
side of  an  ordinary  fixed 
light  apparatus  a  sub- 
sidiary one  which  re- 
volved around  the  other. 
It  bad  two  dioptric  pan- 
els composed  of  vertical 
prisms  neld  in  a  frame, 
by  means  of  which  por- 
tions of  the  light  diverg- 
ing uniformly  over  the 
horizon  were  united  into 
beams  of  parallel  rays. 
Fig.  8  represents  a  plan 
and  section  of  this  appa- 
ratus. 

The  apparatus  first  de- 
vised by  Fresnel  had 
above  and  below  the  cen- 
tral dioptric  drum  metal- 
lic roRoctors  for  utilis- 
ing the  light  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Short- 
ly before  his  death  be 
conceived  the  idea  and 
commenced  the  execution 
of  a  fourth-order  appa- 
ratus, embodying  a  most 
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Fresnel's  apparatus  for  h  light 
fixed,  varied  by  flashes. 


important  improvement  for  parallelising  these  rays.  He 
did  this  by  means  of  totally  reflecting  catadioptric  rings, 
three  of  which  he  arranged  below  and  five  above  the  cen- 
tral drum ;  the  latter  formed  a  dome,  through  the  upper 
part  of  which  the  lamp-chimney  passed.  Fig.  9  represents 
a  half-section  through  the  vertical  axis  of  this  apparatus. 


The  system  of  lighthoose  illnmioation  which  twars  the 
name  of  Fresnel  was  not  at  the  time  of  his  death  brought 
to  the  high    state  of  perfection  which  it  has   since  at- 
j.jn  9  tained.    But  it  was  brought  to  such 

a  condition  that,  though  adopted 
by  almost  every  civilised  nation,  no 
essential  modifications  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  constructions  nave 
been  found  necessary  ;  and  few  im- 
provements have  l>een  suggested 
which  had  not  already  i>een  carried 
out  on  a  small  scale  or  described  in 
his  writings. 

For  want  of  proper  facilities,  it 
seems  that  the  construction  of  the 
central  dioptric  drum  of  the  first- 
order  apparatus  as  a  cylinder  was 
not  attempted  until  1836,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  .the  cylindrical 
form  was  the  only  one  that  would 
Half-section  through  ojoje  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
Fresnels  fourth-order  _,„,      t_  A,.,  _.„,  ,i,j,   ;__,„.. 
catadioptric  apparatus,  "y";     ^°  *'""  5?"  ""«   "".P"^"*- 
"^  raent  was  successfully  accomplished, 

at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  engineer  to  the 
commissioners  of  northern  lights,  Scotland,  by  Messrs.  Cook- 
son  of  Newcastle-on-the-Tyoe,  and  with  such  precision  that 
the  useful  effect  of  the  light  was  increased  one-fourth. 

The  rays  that  pass  above  and  below  the  central  dioptric 
dmm  in  all  first-order  apparatus  were  rendered  horiiontal 
by  means  of  met^lic  reflectors  until  the  year  1843.  In  that 
year  a  first-order  fixed-light  apparatus  was  constructed,  in 
which  these  reflectors  were  replaced  by  totally  reflecting 
prisms,  similar  to  those  in  the  fourth-order  lens,  the  con- 
struction of  which  had  been  commenced  by  Fresnel  Just 
previous  to  his  death.  From  observations  made  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Paris  it  was  found  that  the  illumi- 
nating effect  of  the  cupola  of  prisms,  or  that  part  above 
the  dioptric  drum,  as  compared  with  the  tier  of  reflecting 
mirrors  which  they  replaced,  was  as  140  to  87 ;  that  of  the 
prisms  below,  as  compared  with  their  reflectors,  as  74  to 
46;  the  total  relative  effect  being  214  to  133. 

Let  the  triangle  ABC  (Fig.  10)  represent  a  section 
of  one  of  these  rings;  F,  the  focus  of  the  illuminating 
apparatus;  F  L,  the  vertical,  and  F  K,  the  horiiontal 
axis;  F  I,  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light  incident  to  the 
surface  of  the  prism  at  I,  at  which  point  it  is  refracted 
to  H,  where,  according  to  a  well-known  law  of  optics,  it  is 
totally  reflected  to  D,  and  is  again  refracted  in  the  direction 
of  E,     If  the  section  A  B  0  be  revolved  about  the  vertical 
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axis  F  L,  a  horiiontal 
prismatic  ring  will  be 
generated,  and  the  light 
which  passes  through  it 
will  be  distributed  equal- 
ly around  the  entire  ho- 
rizon. The  ring  in  this 
case  forms  an  element  of 
a  fixed-light  apparatus. 
If  the  same  section  be 
revolved  around  the 
horizontal  axis  F  K,  a 
vertical  ring  will  be  gen- 
erated, and  the  light  in 
,      passing  throughit  will  be 

^     —'•'—— ~—W  emitted  in  a  horiiontal 

cylindrical  beam.  In  this  case  it  forms  an  element  of  a 
revolving  or  flashing  light  apparatus.  These  rings  are 
called  catadioptric,  from  the  fact  that  the  light  in  passing 
through  them  undergoes  both  reflection  and  refraction. 

The  application  of  the  vertical  rings  to  the  flashing-light 
apparatus  is  the  basis  of  the  holophotsl  system  of  Thomas 
Stevenson ;  and  though  prisms  formed  in  both  ways  were 
made  use  of  by  Fresnel  during  his  lifetime  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  small  apparatus  designed  for  lighting  the  quays 
of  the  St.  Martin  Canal,  Paris,  still  the  vertical  rings  used 
in  this  case  were  not  applied  to  lighthouse  illumination. 
The  first  proposal  to  use  them  in  connection  with  the  re- 
volving-light apparatus  seems  to  have  come  from  Thomas 
Stevenson  in  1849.  Up  to  that  timo  the  flashing-light 
apparatus  had  been  constructed  either  with  mctallio  reflec- 
tors or  horizontal  catadioptric  rings  above  and  below  the 
central  dioptric  drum.  Tnese  reflectors  and  catadioptric 
rings  produced  a  fixed  light  more  or  less  dim,  which  could 
be  seen  between  the  flashes,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  light  had 
the  same  appearance  as  that  of  a  fixed  light  varied  by 
flashes.  Stevenson's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  do  away 
with  the  metallic  reflectors  and  horiiontal  totally  reflecting 
rings,  and  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  flashes  by  con* 
centratin^  all  the  available  light  in  the  flash  itself.  Hence 
the  name  bolophotal.  The  first  apparatus  of  this  kind 
aver  oonstmetea  was  for  a  lighthouse  at  Horsburgh  in  the 
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StimiU  of  SiDgmpora,  lodU,  where  it  wu  lighted  Oct.  IS, 
1851.  Fig.  11  represent!  a  fint-order  bolopholal  appantai. 
In  18i2  a  &rit-arder  apparatiu  wu  oonatruoted  on  thii 
principle    for    the   light   at 


North  Ronaldeay,  BeoUand, 
and  aboat  the  same  time 
another  waa  made  for  the 
lighthoue  at  Ailly,  Fraooe. 
Thomaa  Sterenaon  also  de- 
Tiwd  an  improTed  method 
of  prodaeing  a  fixed  light 
varied  bjHaaheabynaing,  in 
the  place  of  one  or  more  of 
the  ordinary  fixed-light  pan- 
elBp  corresponding  holopbo- 
tal  panela.  In  this  ease  the 
whole  apparatus  reTalvee, 
bnt  the  portion  of  the  appa- 
mtos  throagh  which  a  fixed 
light  is  aeen  doea  not  change 
its  appearance  on  aoeoant  of 
the  motion.  As  each  flash 
panel  erosiea  in  front  of  the 
eje  of  the  observer,  a  bril- 
liant flash  is  seen,  followed 
by  the  more  feeble  fixed  light. 
If  in  the  ordinary  lentic- 
ular apparatus  it  be  not  re- 
qaired  to  illumine  the  entire 
horiion,  the  dark  sector  is 
left  blank;  or,  if  desirable, 
a  spherioal  reflector  may  be 
pboed  in  it,  to  return  to  the 
■onroa  of  light,  and  through 
it  to  the  lenses,  the  rays 
which  would  otherwise  be 
lost  The  objection  to  the 
use  of  this  reflector  is,  that 
it  inverts  the  image  of  the 
flame,  and  reflects  the  heat 
unless   it   is 
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First-order  holopbotal  cata- 
dloptric  apparatus. 


well  as  the  light,  so  that 
set  with  its  centre  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  focus  of  the  apparatus  the  burner  and  oil 
will  be  heated  much  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  flame  will  rise  much  higher  on  the  heated 
side  in  consequence.  Thomas  Stevenson  devised  an  im- 
proved method  of  utilising  this  light  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem of  totally  reflecting  prisms  set  in  the  dark  angle  of 
the  apparatus.  By  this  arrangement  the  amount  of  re- 
fleeted  light  was  increased,  and  the  defects  due  to  the  use 
of  metallic  reflecton  obviated. 

Stevenson  also  proposed  two  plans  for  pointing  ont  dan- 
gerous rooks  or  shoals — one  by  means  of  a  dipping  liyht,  tlio 
other  by  an  apparent  tight.  The  former  has  the  axis  of  the 
apparmtuB  inclined  at  a  given  angle  to  the  horison,  so  that 
the  rays,  instead  of  being  projected  tangeatially  to  the  hori- 
(on,  are  thrown  downwara  on  the  sea.  The  rays  of  the  dip- 
ping light  being  made  to  illumine  only  the  v  icioity  of  a  shoal 
or  danger,  vessels  coming  within  its  range  are  warned  that 
they  are  in  dangerous  waters.  The  other  consists  of  an  ap- 
paratus placed  on  shore  capableof  throwing  a  powerful  beam 
of  light  to  a  beacon  built  on  a  shoal.  A  reflector  is  placed  on 
the  latter  to  receive  and  distribute  the  rays  over  a  certain 
are.  Within  this  an  an  apparent  light  will  be  seen  on 
the  beaeon.  Several  lights  of  this  kind  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Europe,  and  are  said  to  have  given  satisfaction. 
The  distance  from  the  shore-light  to  the  beacon  in  these 
eases  does  not  exceed  600  feet. 

The  French  engineers  of  the  lighthouse  service  give  more 
attention  to  increasing  the  duration  than  the  intensity  of 
the  flashes  of  the  flashing  lights.     An  apparatus,  for  in- 


stance, composed  of  eight 
lenticular  panelaravolves 
aboatthelnminonsBouroe 
with  a  certain  velocity, 
each  panel  condensing 
one-eighth  of  the  eflec- 
tive  light.  The  light 
from  each  may  be  so  eon- 
oentreted  that  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  it  will  give 
the  appearance  of  a  flash 
of  great  brilliancy,  bnt  of 
short  duration,  or  one  of 
leaa  brilliancy,  bnt  of 
longer  duration.  This  ia 
done  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  12.  In 
the  one  case,  the  light 
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Short  brillUnt 
flash. 


through  the  central  dioptric  part  of  the  apparatus,  and 
that  throagh  the  corresponding  catadioptrio  prisms  above 
and  below  it,  eomea  into  view  simultaneously,  and  being 


concentrated  in  a  single  powerful  beam  gives  a  short  bril- 
liant flash.  In  the  other  case  the  lower  catadioptrio  prisms 
are  set  slightly  in  advance,  and  the  upper  ones  sllgntly  in 
rear  (with  reference  to  the  direction  of  motion)  of  the  di- 
optric part.  The  light  through  the  lower  prisms  is  there- 
fore seen  first,  then  that  through  the  central  dioptric  part 
comes  into  view,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  light  through  the 
upper  prisms.  In  this  case  the  effect  is  a  prolonged  flash. 
In  order  that  lights  on  the  same  or  adjacent  coast  mny 
not  be  mistaken  one  for  another,  and  thus  lead  the  mariner 
into  danger,  their  appearance  in  different  places  ia  varied, 
so  that  when  one  is  seen  the  mariner  may  determine  bis 

foaition  by  consulting  the  chart  and  the  lighthouse  list. 
n  the  U.  S.  (ho  following  characteristic  distinctions  arc 
made  use  of — vii.  1,  fixed  white;  2,  fixed  red;  3,  flashing 
white;  4,  flashing  red;  5,  flashing  alternately  white  and 
red;  R,  fixed  white,  varied  by  white  flaahea;  7,  fixed  white, 
varied  by  red  flaahea ;  8,  fixed  white,  varied  by  alternate 
red  and  white  flaahea  ;  9,  multiple  lighta.  The  fixed  light 
ia  one  that  does  not  change  in  its  appearance.  The  white 
light  is  one  of  the  natural  color.  Tne  flaahing  lights  in- 
clude all  those  that  show  alternately  a  bright  flaab  and  a 
total  eclipse,  though  the  interval  between  the  flaahea  may 
vary  from  five  seconds  to  one  and  a  half  minutes.  For 
obvious  reasona,  this  interval  ia  rarely  made  longer  than 
one  minute.  When  it  ia  only  five  acconds,  the  light  haa  a 
very  eharaoteriatic  appenranoe,  and  ia  called  scintillating. 
There  are  several  firat-order  lighta  with  thia  characteristic 
on  the  coast  of  the  V.  S.  The  flxed  light  varied  by  flaahea 
is  described  by  ita  name,  and  ia  auaoeptiblo  of  further  dis- 
tinct tone  by  varying  the  intervale  between  the  flashes,  which 
in  this  kind  of  light  seldom  follow  each  other  at  shorter  in- 
tervals than  thirty  aeconda  nor  longer  than  three  minuter. 
Multiple  lighta,  as  a  distinctive  eharaoteriatic,  are  now  sel- 
dom uaed,  except  for  light-ahipa,  though  there  are  aevcral 
placea  on  the  coast  of  the  V.  S.  where  double,  and  one  where 
triple  lights  are  maintained.  The  latter  distinction  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  ayatem,  which  has  been  retained  merely 
because  all  onneoeaaary  changea  in  the  appearance  of  old 
light-atationa  long  familiar  to  aeamen  abould  be  avoided. 

The  mode  of  diatingnishing  lighta  by  color  waa  at  first 
condemned  in  the  moat  emphatic  manner,  becauae  the 
coloring- matter  absorbs  a  large  pereentage  of  light,  and  in 
certain  atmospheric  conditions  a  red  light  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  one  of  the  natural  color.  There  are 
only  two  colora  that  can  be  iiaed  to  advantage  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  lights— the  red  and  green.  They  are 
produced  by  interposing  glosses  of  those  colors  betwien 
the  flame  and  the  observer.  The  red  light  ia  moat  diatinct, 
and  it  baa  been  found  by  experiment  that  ita  brilliancy  is 
less  impaired  in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  than 
light  of  the  natural  color.  In  other  words,  of  two  lights, 
one  red  and  the  other  white,  but  of  the  same  intensity 
measured  by  the  usual  photometric  process,  the  red  will 
be  visible  farther  than  the  white.  Experiment  has  also 
shown  that  the  reverse  of  Ibis  ia  the  esse  with  the  green 
light;  it  diminiahes  much  more  rapidly  in  intensity  than 
the  white  as  the  distance  increasea.  It  alao  auflera  great 
diminution  in  brilliancy  in  receiving  ita  color;  hence  green 
is  not  a  suitable  color  for  distinguishing  the  lights  ofligfat- 
housoa,  though  it  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  used  for  inte- 
rior harbor-lights. 

A  system  for  distinguishing  aea-coast  and  other  lights 
was  proposed  some  years  ago  by  Charles  Babbage  of  Lon- 
don. It  consisted  in  giving  to  each  lighthouae  a  certain 
number,  and  by  means  of  occultationa  to  cauae  it  to  repeat 
ita  number  continually  during  the  night.  This  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  enclosing  the  upper  part  of  the  glnas 
chimney  in  a  thin  tube  of  braaa  or  tin,  which  was  to  de- 
acend  alowly  over  the  flame,  and  then  to  auddenly  atart 
hack.  The  motion  of  the  screen  was  to  be  regulated  by 
clockwork  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  occultations  of  tbo 
light  at  proper  intervals,  which  would  indicate  ita  number. 
Thia  subject  was  carefully  investigated  by  the  lighthouae 
board  of  the  U.  S.  in  1854,  and  while  certain  advanl.iges 
were  conceded  to  the  system,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
disadvantages  which  prevented  its  adoption. 

The  lenticular  apparatus  are  classed  according  to  their 
sixes  in  orders,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabic : 
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In  the  French  service  they  have  only  four  orders  of  appa- 
ratus, the  third  and  fonrth  being  classed  as  large  and  small 
models  of  the  third,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  as  large  and 
small  models  of  the  fourth.  An  apparatus  is  sometimes 
made  of  27.i6  inches  diameter,  called  the  Si  order.  First- 
order  lights  are  sometimes  called  sea-coast  or  landfall 
lights,  and  are  generally  established  on  prominent  head- 
lands or  capes,  the  distances  between  them  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  their  circles  of  illumination  shall  overlap  each 
other,  in  order  that  the  mariner  may  not  approach  with- 
in dangerous  proximity  to  the  coast,  in  clear  weather, 
without  seeing  at  least  one  of  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  configuration  of  the  coast  is  such  that  the  first-order 
lights  are  too  far  apart  to  fulfil  this  condition.  In  this 
ease  the  dark  space  between  them  is  illnmined  by  estab- 
lishing one  or  more  lights  of  a  lower  order.  The  second- 
order  lights  mark  the  secondary  points  or  headlands  along 
the  coast  and  the  approaches  to  bays  and  sounds.  The 
third-order  lights  are  used  in  bays  of  considerable  width 
and  intricacy  and  for  the  principal  lights  of  lake-coasts. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  order  lights  mark  the  prominent 
points,  headlands,  and  shoals  in  largo  bays  or  sounds  or 
obstructions  in  rivers.  They  are  also  used  to  mark  pier- 
heads and  wharves. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  lights  of  the  first  order, 
and  those  which  on  some  particular  points  fulfil  the  neces- 
sary requirements  of  aea-ooast  lights,  should  b6  very  marked 
in  their  appearance,  so  that  the  mariner  may  be  unmistak- 
ably apprised  of  his  true  position,  and  enabled  to  rectify 
any  errors  of  "  reckoning  "  oefore  he  shall  have  approached 
the  coast  too  near  for  safety.  Bnt  it  is  not  necessary  that 
each  light  should  have  a  different  characteristic.  It  will 
be  Bufiicient  that  the  distauces  between  those  of  the  same 
characteristic,  on  the  same  and  adjacent  coasts,  exoeed  any 
error  of  position  which  might  result  nnder  ordinary  oir- 
cumstances  of  weather  and  navigation. 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  Fresnel  lentionlar  ap- 
paratus is  the  lamp.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Ar- 
gand  is  generally  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  double- 
ourrenlrof-air  burner.  Count  Rumford  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  first  who  used  lamps  with  multiple 
wicks,  but  it  appears  that  Quyton  de 
Morveau  made  a  lamp  with  three  eon- 
centrio  wicks  as  early  as  1 787.  It  was 
not  a  sueoess,  however,  as  he  failed  to 
devise  the  means  of  supplying  oil  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  his  burner  by  the  intense 
heat  developed.  Carcel  at  a  later  pe- . 
riod  invented  a  mechanism  of  clock- 
machinery,  which  pumped  the  oil  ap 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  cause  a  con- 
stant overfiow,  and  thus  to  keep  the 
bnrner  cool.  Tho  lamps  generally  used 
in  the  higher  orders  of  apparatus, 
which  are  required  to  illumine  the  en- 
tire horiton,  are  tho  result  of  the  stud- 
ies of  Fresnel  and  Arago,  and  combine 
the  principles  of  the  double-current- 
of-air  burner,  multiple  concentric 
wicks,  and  the  mechanism  of  pumps 
worked  by  olock-macliinery  for  sup- 
plying a  superabundant  quantity  of 
oil.  Other  lamps  have  come  into  use, 
but  they  are  all  constructed  on  the 
same  general  principles,  except  in 
the  manner  of  supplying  the  oil  to  the 
burner.  Fig.  1.)  represents  a  burner 
of  a  four-wick  lamp.  The  first  one 
used  in  the  Fresnel  lenticular  apparatus  was  made  by  H. 
Wagner,  a  clockmaker  of  Paris,  from  whom  the  lamp  takes 
its  name. 

Lamps  are  classed  according  to  the  order  of  the  apparatus 
to  which  they  belong.  The  lamp  of  the  first-order  appa- 
ratus has  a  bnrner  with  four  wicks ;  that  of  tho  second  order 
has  three  wicks ;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  orders  have 
two  wicks  each ;  and  those  of  tho  fifth  and  sixth  orders  have 
but  one  wick  each.  Tho  following  lamps  are  in  use  in  the 
lighthouse  service  of  the  U.  S. — vis.  Wagner's  mechanical 
lamp,  Lepaut^'s  mechanical  lamp,  the  moderator  lamp, 
Meade's  hydraulic  lamp,  Franklin's  pneumatic  lamp, 
Funck's  hydraulic  float  lamp. 

The  luminous  intensity  of  a  light  is  measured  by  means 
of  a  photometer,  the  unit  of  measurement  in  some  coun- 
tries being  the  light  of  a  Caroel  lamp  consuming  a  certain 
quantity  of  oil  per  hour,  and  in  others  a  sperm  candle  of 
fixed  dimensions,  which  consumes  a  certain  number  of 
grains  per  hour.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  this  unit  a 
perfectly  invariable  quantity,  but  it  depends  on  elements 
that  are  variable  and  diSicnlt  to  accurately  estimate.  The 
French  unit,  a  Caroel  burner,  is  consequently  variously 


A  four-wick  lamp- 
burner. 


estimated  at  from  9  to  IH  sperm  candles,  the  latter  being 
the  American  and  English  unit. 

In  the  first-order  lenticular  apparatus  the  flame  of  a  four- 
wiok  burner  has  a  diameter  uf  about  3i  inches  and  a  height 
of  about  4  inches  when  in  its  normal  state.  The  top  of  the 
burner  is  placed  so  that  it  will  be  about  1  inch  below  tne  focus 
of  the  apparatus ;  in  this  position  thefocua  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  the  horisontal  section  of  greatest  brilliancy  of  the 
flame.  Until  within  a  few  years  lamps  with  four  wicks  were 
the  largest  in  general  use  for  first-order  lights;  recently  in 
the  English  service  they  have  been  made  with  as  many  as 
six  wicks.  They  are  arranged  so  that  a  less  number  may  be 
burned  at  a  time  if  required,  producing  a  light  which  may 
be  varied  in  intensity.  This  is  considered  an  advantage, 
ai  it  enables  a  saving  to  be  made  in  the  consumption  of  oil 
during  the  long  twilight  of  summer  and  at  other  times  when 
the  maximum  intensity  is  not  required.  The  maximum  in- 
tensity of  a  light  from  a  six-wick  burner  is  estimated  at  722 
candles,  while  that  from  one  of  four  wicks  is  328  candles. 

The  distance  at  which  a  light  may  he  seen  is  termed  its 
"range;"  and  were  it  not  for  the  spheroidal  form  of  the 
earth  its  value  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  light  and  tho  degree  of  transparency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  form  of  the  earth's  surface  introduces  another 
element,  however,  in  the  problem  of  determining  the  value 
of  the  range — that  of  the  height  of  the  light  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  We  thus  have  the  theoretical  or  luminous 
range,  and  the  practical  or  geographical  range.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  intensities  of  four  orders  of  lights, 
the  luminous  ranges  in  a  dear  atmosphere  corresponding 
to  each,  and  the  geographical  ranges  corresponding  to  the 
heights  at  which  they  are  ordinarily  placed.  The  flashes 
of  the  flashing  lights  are  those  from  a  lentionlar  apparatus 
of  eight  panels : 


Order  aad  chanoUr  of 

I 
111 

i 

111 

.J 

Istorder,  fixed  light- 

'23 

680. 

89 

m  to  20i 

1st      "     flashing  light.... 

23 

6073. 

59 

181  to  20 

2d       »     fixed  Ifglit. 

IS 

338. 

34 

17  to  19 

2d       "     flashing  light.... 

15 

2S50. 

52 

17  to  19 

Sd       «     fixed  lighu 

S 

90. 

24 

14t  to  17 

3d      *•    flashing  light.... 
«h     "     fixed  lighf. 

6 

845. 

42 

141  to  17 

1.6 

SO. 

17 

11  to  1.1 

4lh     "     flashing  light... 

1.6 

275. 

32 

11  to  15 

The  apparatus  of  a  first-order  light  is  made  for  an  elevation 
of  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  rays 
from  it  are  directed  so  that  the  brightest  part  of  the  beam 
shall  be  tangent  to  the  sea-horison.  On  aeoonnt  of  the 
rotundity  of  tho  earth  and  the  effects  of  atmospheric  re- 
fraction the  point  of  tangency  of  one  of  these  rays  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  tower  of  14.05  nautical  miles.  A  mariner 
in  observing  the  light  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  deck  of 
a  vessel,  and  his  eye  is  assumed  to  be  at  least  15  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Henoc,  in  computing  tho  distance  at 
which  a  first-order  light  is  visible  the  above  distance  (14.05 
nautical  miles)  should  be  increased  by  4.4  nautical  miles, 
which  is  the  distance  from  the  point  of  tangency  to  where 
the  ray  produced  would  strike  a  point  15  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  distance  at  which  a  first-order  light  is 
visible  is  therefore  generally  set  down  at  about  18i  nauti- 
cal miles.  The  elevation  of  a  first-order  light  should  not 
exceed  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Geographical 
range  in  this  case  is  given  at  abont  20)  nautical  miles.  It 
is   not  advisable,  except  in   extraordinary  oases,  that  a 

?realer  elevation  should  be  given  to  a  light  than  150  feet, 
n  fact,  too  great  an  elevation  is  a  decided  disadvantage, 
especi.illy  in  thick  and  foggy  weather,  since  fog-clouds  fre- 
quently maintain  themselves  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the 
sea  to  envelop  the  light  when  it  is  clear  below.  In  some 
places,  on  account  of  the  precipitous  character  of  the  shore, 
it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  place  the  light 
low  enough.  An  arrangement  is  sometimes  made  in  such 
cases  to  lower  another  light  called  a  fog-light  to  a  position 
nearer  the  level  uf  the  sea. 

Range  or  leading  lights,  as  the  name  implies,  consist  of 
two  or  more  lights  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  but 
in  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  a  channel  through  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide.  They  are  used  also 
to  guide  clear  of  dangerous  places  and  to  mark  turning- 
points.  They  are  of  great  value  in  crossing  the  bars  at 
the  entrances  to  harbors.  The  difference  in  elevation  of 
tho  lights  should  be  such  that  the  visual  angle  subtended 
by  them  at  any  point  of  the  range  should  in  all  cases  bo 
large  enough  to  make  them  appear  distinct  and  separate, 
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and  obviate  tho  tendeocy  to  blend.  With  lights  of  the 
gmaller  orders  this  angle  ahouid  not  be  less  than  about 
four  minutes,  and  ahouid  be  somewhat  larger  for  those  of 
higher  orders.  Their  horisontal  distance  apart  should  be 
made  to  depend  on  the  narrowness  and  length  of  the  chan- 
nel tbcj  mark.  In  oases  where  the  channel  is  rer;  narrow 
and  long  this  distance  should  not  be  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  distance  of  tho  front  light  from  the  point  where  the 
mariner  first  begins  to  use  them  as  a  guide.  In  ordinary 
eases  it  may  be  reduced  to  one- sixth  or  even  less. 

In  order  to  protect  the  illuminating  apparatus  tbe  light- 
house tower  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  in  which  tbe  light 
is  plaoed,  the  size  of  which  is  determined  by  the  order  of 
the  light.  The  base,  uprights,  and  dome  are  generally  made 
of  copper  or  iron,  and  the  sides  are  glazed  with  heavy  plate 
glass.  It  is  important  that  it  should  be  well  ventilated,  in 
order  to  supply  an  abundance  of  air  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
and  prevent  the  deposit  of  moisture  on  the  glass.  Not- 
withstanding the  thickness  of  this  glass,  it  is  sometimes 
broken  by  wild  ducks  or  geese  flying  against  it.  In  places 
where  this  is  likely  to  ooenr  the  exterior  of  the  lantern 
should  be  protected  by  a  netting  of  copper  wire. 

Tbe  oil  nrat  generally  used  as  fuel  for  lighthouse  lamps 
was  the  sperm  oil  of  commerce.  In  France  and  iome  other 
eountries  of  Earope  colza,  a  vegetable  oil  extracted  from 
the  seed  of  a  species  of  wild  cabbage  [Brauica  oleracta 
eolza)f  has  long  been  used,  both  for  domestic  purposes  and 
lighthouse  illumination.  In  other  countries  olive  and  hemp- 
leed  oils  hare  been  and  still  are  used  to  some  extent.  Colsa 
gives  a  clearer  and  purer  flame  than  sperm  oil,  and  remains 
fluid  at  a  lower  temperature.  Various  other  vegetable  oils 
have  been  tested  in  France  with  a  view  to  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  lighthouse  service,  but  none  of  them  were 
found  to  have  the  advantages  of  colza.  Until  within  a  few 
years  sperm  oil  was  exclusively  used  in  tho  lighthouse  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S.  The  rapid  falling  off  in  supply,  and  con- 
sequent increase  in  cost,  caused  an  attempt  to  be  made 
some  twenty  years  ago  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the 
colza-plant  in  the  U.  S.,  and  small  quantities  of  oil  were 
actually  produced  from  it  in  some  or  the  Western  States. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  oost  of  its  production  was 
too  great  to  enable  it  to  be  sold  with  profit  at  reasonable 
rates;  the  culture  of  the  plant  was  accordingly  discon- 
tinued. It  therefore  became  evident  that  unless  some  other 
material  of  native  production  could  be  found,  the  U.  8.  in 
a  short  time  would  become  dependent  upon  foreign  oonn- 
tries  for  a  lighthouse  illuminant.  After  a  series  of  oarcful 
experiments  by  the  lighthouse  board  it  was  found  that 
winter-strained  lard  oil  oould  be  used  in  the  place  of 
sperm,  and  would  not  require  any  change  in  the  lamps. 
Its  illuminating  power  was  fonnd  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  sperm,  and  to  differ  little,  if  any,  from  that  of  colza. 
Lard  oil  was  thus  introduced  into  the  lighthonse  service 
of  the  U.  S.  to  the  exclusion  of  other  materials.  Recently, 
earefnl  experiments  have  been  made  in  Europe  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  mineral  oil  in  the  place  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  oils  formerly  used.  Mineral  oil  is  not 
injuriously  affected  by  the  aevereat  cold ;  it  ia  more  cleanly 
than  lard  oil,  ia  more  readily  lighted,  does  not  require  to 
be  trimmed  during  the  longest  nights,  and  the  cost  is  ve^ 
much  less.  It  was  found  that  it  could  be  nsed  with  safety 
by  selecting  a  refined  article  and  making  a  slight  modifica- 
tion in  the  lamp-bumer,  so  as  to  give  a  double  outer  cur- 
rent of  air  U>  the  flame,  and  maintain  the  level  of  the  oil 
below  the  top  of  tbe  burner.  France  was  the  first  to  adopt 
tbe  new  illuminant,  and  other  maritime  nations  are  grad- 
nally  following  its  example.  The  French  experiments  com- 
menced in  IS5(,  but  it  was  not  until  1873  tnat  mineral  oil 
was  definitively  adopted  for  the  largest  order  of  apparatus. 
Tbe  oil  used  in  tbe  French  service  is  known  as  Scotch  par- 
affine,  and  is  extracted  from  a  kind  of  cannel  coal  found 
in  Scotland. 

Gas,  though  it  has  been  nsed  for  many  years  for  do- 
mestic purposes  and  for  lighting  the  streets  of  cities,  has 
never  been  used  'to  any  great  extent  for  lighthouse  illumi- 
nation. Only  to  a  few  small  lights  located  near  cities  has 
gas  been  applied  in  the  U.  S.,  and  to  them  gas  is  supplied 
from  the  general  reservoirs.  Ireland  seems  to  have  taken 
the  lead  in  the  nse  of  gas  for  lighthouse  illumination, 
I  and  nses  it  in  several  first-order  lights.  An  ingenious 
contrivance  for  a  burner,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Wigham, 
is  represented  in  Fig.  14,  This  burner  consists  of  a 
gronp  of  108  jets  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  so  that 
the  intensity  of  the  light  can  be  regulated  by  using  28, 
48,  fiS,  88,  or  108  jets  at  a  time,  the  illuminating  powers 
of  the  flame  alone  being  equal  to  that  of  330,  668,  1002, 
1 667,  and  2577  candles  respectively.  In  clear  weather  the 
lamp  is  designed  to  burn  28  jets,  the  diameter  of  the  flame 
being  in  this  case  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  first-order 
fonr-wiok  burner.  In  case  the  atmosphere  becomes  hazy, 
exterior  circles  of  20  jets  each  can  be  turned  on  nntil  the 


entire  number  is  put  in  operation.     There  is  no  chimney 
surrounding  the  name,  but  above  it  a  chimney  of  mica  is 
suspended,  into  which  the  flame  is  carried  by  the  draught 
PiQ  j4  through  the  cowl  of  tbe 

lantern.  The  diameter 
of  the  flame  when  the 
full  number  of  jets  is 
burning  is  10^  inches. 
The  heat  developed  wh  en 
the  lamp  is  burning  with 
its  full  power,  though 
very  great,  docs  not  in- 
jure the  lenticular  oppa- 
ratus  nor  oause  any  ais- 
comfort  to  the  keepers. 

An  intermittent  light 
is  produced  by  tho  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  a 
gas-valve,  which  outs  off 
the  supply  of  gas  for 
any  required  period. 
This  valve  is  worked  by 
clock-machinery.  A  by- 
pass is  provided  to  sup- 
ply a  small  quantity  of 
gas  to  the  burner  when 
the  vaire  is  closed ;  the 
Wlgham's  gas-burner.  light  in  this  case  is  so 

dim  that  it  is  not  visible 
at  a  short  distance,  but  it  is  nifiieient  to  relight  tbe  gas 
when  tbe  valve  is  opened. 

A  very  powerful  light  can  be  produced  by  what  is 
known  as  the  triform  gaslight  apparatus.  This  consists 
of  three  burners  like  that  just  descrilwd,  placed  vertically 
over  eaoh  other  in  a  single  lantern,  each  being  enclosed  in 
a  dioptric  drum  of  similar  construction  to  the  central 
drum  of  an  ordinary  FresneJ^  apparatus.    (See  Fig.  15.) 


Fio.  15. 


Triform  gaslight  apparatus. 


The  upper  burners  nrc  sur- 
rounded by  air-chambers  for 
supplying  fresh  and  carrying 
off  foul  air  from  that  below. 
Theconsumptionofgasin  this 
form  of  apparatus  is  three 
times  that  of  the  one  with  the 
single  burner;  but  the  light 
is  said  to  ho  more  than  three 
times  aa  intense.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  result  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  heated  air  is 
supplied  to  the  upper  burners. 
The  triform  apparatus  may  be 
used  to  produce  a  flxed  or 
flashing  light.  The  intensity 
when  arranged  for  a  fixed 
light  is  estimated  at  147,914 
candles,  and  tbe  flashes  from 
a  similar  flashing  apparntus 
of  eight  panels  are  caid  to 
have  an  intensity  of  1,686,228 
candles. 

The  advantages  of  the  nse 
of  gaa  as  an  illuminant  for 
lighthouses  are — its  cleanli- 
ness, the  ease  with  which  the 
light  can  he  managed,  its 
steadiness  during  the  entire 
sight,  and  tbe  ability  to  pro- 
duce with  it  a  light  of  al- 
most any  intensity  required. 
The  disadvantages  are  that 
eonsiderable     space     is     re- 


quired for  the  works,  reservoirs,  etc.,  which  restrict  its  nse 
to  localities  only  where  ample  space  can  be  had  ;  the  first 
cost  of  establishing  such  a  station  is  considerably  greater 
than  one  where  oil  is  used,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  must 
also  bo  large ;  there  is  some  personal  danger  attending  the 
manufacture  and  storage  of  gas,  even  when  done  by  com- 
petent workmen,  and  this  danger  is  manifestly  greater  when 
this  work  is  managed  by  unskilful  light-keepers. 

The  application  of  the  electric  light  to  lighthonse  illu- 
mination has  been  the  subject  of  Investigation,  particularly 
in  France,  for  some  years.  Currents  produced  by  voltaic 
piles  were  first  tried,  but  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  Tho 
system  based  on  induction  currents  gave  better  results,  so 
that  in  1863  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  two  lighthouses 
of  La  Hive  (this  station  being  one  having  double  lights) 
should  bo  illuminated  provisionally  by  the  electric  light  as 
an  experiment.  This  experiment  proved  successful,  and 
the  otner  lighthouse  in  1865  was  illuminated  in  the  same 
manner.  Since  then  electric  lights  have  been  maintained 
at  both.     Tbe  currents  are  produced  by  magneto-electric 
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machines  worked  by  eteam-engines,  and  are  carried  by 
conducting  cables  to  the  regulators  or  electric  lamps  used 
to  regulate  the  separation  of  the  carbon  points  between 
which  the  light  is  produced.  These  poiats  are  manufac- 
tured from  the  residuum  contained  in  gas-retorts.  The 
optical  apparatus  of  the  electric  light  is  about  one  foot  iu 
diameter.  The  oatadioptrio  rings  are  symmetrical,  both 
above  and  below  the  central  drum,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  the  points  and  the  luminous  centre.  The  latter  being 
of  very  small  dimensions,  the  lantern  should  have  no  sash- 
bars,  as  they  would  obscure  portions  of  the  light,  but  as 
the  lenticular  apparatus  is  small,  this  is  easily  managed. 
Fig.  18  represents  a  oatadioptrio  electric  apparatus.  It 
is  indispensable  that  the  lu- 
minous point  should  remain 
exactly  in  the  focus  of  the 
apparatus,  as  a  vertical  dis- 
placement of  one-firth  of  an 
inch  would  raise  or  lower  the 
luminous  beam  two  degrees. 
As  the  light  is  too  intense  to 
be  viewed  with  the  naked  eye, 
the  correct  position  of  the 
luminous  centre  is  assured 
by  means  of  an  image  of  the 
points  thrown  on  a  screen  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 
Up  to  this  date  (1875)  elec- 
tric lights  have  been  estab- 
lished at  no  less  than  eight 
places  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Egypt.  The  range  is 
sensibly  increased  in  foggy 
weather,  though  for  the 
same    intensity    the    space- 

Tctr Tiy T'so^U'e't  ^-'"<="«"  "pp-'- 

less  than  the  oil  light.  The  intensity  of  the  former  as 
compared  with  the  latter,  however,  is  approximately  as 
3  is  to  20.  The  improvements  that  have  been  introduced 
have  OTeroome  the  objection  of  want  of  steadiness  in  the 
light,  and  accidents  have  been  rare.  There  are  some  dis- 
advantages inherent  in  the  system,  which  necessarily  limit 
its  application  to  a  few  important  places.  Considerable 
space  IS  required  for  machinery  and  supplies  ;  the  repairs 
require  special  workmen,  not  generally  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  lighthouses;  and  the  oost  of  establishment  and 
maintenance  is  considerably  increased. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  aids  to 
navigation  in  position  on  the  coasts  and  waters  of  the 
U.  S.  Jan.  1,  1875  : 

Lighthouses  and  lighted  beacons 610 

Light-ships  in  position 23 

Fog-signals  operated  by  steam  or  hot-air  engines-.      42 

Fog-bdls „ 113 

Day  or  unlighted  beacons 346 

Buoys  actually  in  position 2900 

The  above  list  docs  not  include  the  aids  to  navigation 
which  are  of  a  more  temporary  character  that  have  been 
established  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, and  Missouri  rivers. 

Petek  C.  Haiks. 
Lightning*     Lightning  consists  in  an  electrical  dis- 
charge between  oloud  and  cloud,  or  between  a  cloud  and 
the  earth,  and  sometimes  between  the  upper  and  lower 

fiarts  of  the  same  cloud.  To  explain  the  phenomena  of 
ightning  on  the  established  principles  of  electrical  action, 
it  is  necessary  to  first  treat  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and 
we  shall  under  the  present  head  give  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  established,  and  the  nypotbeses 
which  have  been  advanced,  in  regard  to  this  branch  of 
electricity. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  air  is  almost  continuously 
in  a  state  of  electrical  excitement  differing  from  that  of  the 
earth.  To  account  for  this  fact  various  hypotheses  have 
been  advanced.  Among  them  that  which  considers  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  as  due  to  the  friction  of  the 
winds  on  each  other  and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  has  been  shown  by  decisive  experiments  that  the  friction 
of  air  on  itself,  or  on  solids  or  liquids,  does  not  develop 
electricity.  Another  hypothesis  refers  the  electricity  of  the 
air  to  the  evaporation  of  water,  hut  cf6ctricity  is  only 
evolved  in  the  evaporation  of  water  under  a  clear  sky;  and 
this  result  is  best  explained  by  the  inductive  action  of  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  itself;  and  hence  we  should 
consider  the  electricity  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
water  as  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  electricity 
of  the  air.  The  accidental  discovery  of  a  great  amount  of 
electricity  evolved  in  blowing  off  steam  from  the  boiler  of 
an  engine  appeared  at  first  to  afford  a  ready  explanation 


then  attributed  to  the  condensation  of  inTlsible  vapor. 
Faraday,  howerer,  conclusively  proved  that  the  electricity 
developed  in  this  case  was  due  entirely  to  the  friction  of 
the  water  which  escapes  with  the  steam,  and  that  in  the 
act  of  condensation  of  invisible  vapor  no  electricity  is 
evolved.  Another  hypothesis  refers  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  to  thermal  action.  If  the  lower  end  of  a  bar 
of  iron  be  plunged  into  a  source  of  heat  while  the  upper 
end  remains  cool,  the  positive  electricity  of  the  conductor 
will  be  repelled,  as  it  were,  from  the  heated  to  the  cold  end, 
the  former  becoming  minus  electrified,  and  the  latter  plus. 
A  column  of  air  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
extending  to  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  similar 
condition  as  to  heal,  and  is  similarly  electrified.  It  is, 
however,  dilBcult  to  see  how  this  explanation  can  apply  to 
the  air,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

After  an  attentive  study  of  these  hypotheses  we  have 
been  obliged  to  reject  them  all  as  insufficient,  and  are  com- 
pelled in  the  present  state  of  science  to  adopt  the  theory 
of  Peltier,  which  appears  to  offer  a  logical  explanation  of 
all  the  phenomena  in  question.  This  theory  refers  them 
not  to  an  original  excitement  of  the  air,  but  to  the  induc- 
tion of  the  earth  primarily  eUctriJied.  That  the  earth,  as 
a  whole,  ii  a  great  insulated  conductor  charged  with  free 
negative  electricity,  is  a  fact  in  accordance  with  analogy. 
Since  the  earth  is  known  to  bo  a  great  magnet  having  at- 
tracting and  repelling  poles,  and  as  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity are  co-ordinate  powers,  we  might  almost  infer  a  pri- 
ori that  it  would  also  bo  charged  with  free  electricity.  The 
existence  of  this  condition  of  the  earth,  however,  does  not 
rest  on  mere  analogy,  but  is  established  by  direct  experi- 
ments made  at  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  Since  electricity  repels  similar 
electricity,  the  free  charge  of  a  body  electrified  must  exist 
at  the  surface,  and  in  a  greater  degree  at  salient  points  on 
that  surfocc.  Now,  when  the  spray  which  is  blown  from 
the  top  of  a  high  fountain  is  caught  on  the  plate  of  an 
electrometer,  it  is  always  found,  in  clear  weather,  to  be  neg- 
atively electrified ;  and  also  when  an  insulated  globe  is 
touched  to  the  top  of  any  high  projecting  body,  and  then 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  earth,  it  is  found  to  be 
electrified  negatively.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  earth  itself 
is  negatively  charged  with  electricity,  and,  moreover,  that 
this  charge  is  of  great  intensity,  since  the  manifestations 
of  electricity  in  the  oases  above  mentioned  are  merely  the 
difference  in  intensity  of  the  electricity  of  the  globe  and 
that  of  a  salient  point  on  its  surface.  Again :  if  during 
clear  weather  we  elevate  a  kite  in  the  string  of  whleh  a 
fine  wire  is  entwined,  and  from  the  upper  side  of  which 
metallic  points  project,  powerful  sparks  of'  electricity  may 
bo  obtained,  even  when  not  the  slightest  aloud  can  be  seen. 
This  result,  which  flows  directly  from  the  inductive  action 
of  the  electricity  of  the  earth,  would  be  produced  were  the 
air  in  a  neutral  condition,  since  the  electricity  of  the  earth 
would  tend  to  render  the  upper  part  of  the  wire  highly  neg- 
ative, and  consequently  it  would  attract  to  itself  the  pos- 
itive electricity  of  the  particles  of  the  atmosphere  previously 
in  a  neutral  condition.  The  electricity  of  the  earth  may  be 
considered  as  acting  on  each  pnrtiole  of  the  wire  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  hence  the  greater  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  kite  the  greater  will  be  the  action.  A  similar 
result  may  be  shown  by  means  of  a  balloon  by  letting  down 
a  long  wire,  having  a  metallic  ball  at  the  end,  from  an  in- 
sulated reel.  The  upper  end  of  this  wire  will  indicate  neg- 
ative electricity,  while  the 
Fio.  1.  ball   itself,  could  it  be  in- 

spected, would  show  posi- 
_  iH^  tive    electricity.      In    this 

experiment  the  natural 
positive  electricity  of  the 
wire  is  drawn  down  by  the 
attraction  of  the  earth,  leav- 
ing the  upper  end  minus 
while  the  lower  end  is  plus. 
This  condition  is  exhibited 
in  Fig.  I,  in  which  C  D  rep- 
resents a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  negatively 
charged,  and  a  b  c  b.  per- 
pendicular conductor  ter- 
minated above  and  below 
by  a  bulb.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  negative  electricity 
of  C  D,  or,  rather,  of  the 
whole  globe,  will  act  upon 
each  atom  of  the  fluid  in  the 
conductor,  and  tend  to  draw 
it  down  to  the  lower  bulb; 
the  atom  c  will  not  only  bo  attracted  downward  by  the  action 
of  the  earth  on  itself,  but  also  pressed  downward  by  the 
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the  intensity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  eondnotor  will  be  in- 
creased by  an  increase  in  the  perpendienlar  length  of  the 
rod.  Now,  if  we  connect  the  lower  bulb  of  the  rod  with 
the  e«rth  by  means  of  a  good  oondactor,  the  redundant 
eleetricity  of  the  lower  end  will  be  drawn  off  into  the  earth, 
and  will  no  longer  react  by  its  repulsion  on  the  electricity  of 
the  rod  to  drire  it  back  into  the  upper  bnlb,  but  the  whole 
will  beeome  negatire.  If,  while  the  conductor  is  in  this 
condition,  we  should  touch  the  upper  ball  with  an  electrom- 
eter, and  then  bring  the  latter  down  to  the  general  level 
of  the  earth,  it  would  exhibit  a  negatire  charge.  If  we 
reraore  the  apper  ball,  learing  a  point  in  its  place,  and  the 
positire  electricity  be  drawn  off  from  the  lower  ball  in  the 
form  of  a  spark,  the  whole  will  become  negatire  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  point,  strongly  attracting  the  positire  elec- 
tricity of  the  air,  will  receire  a  new  charge  and  be  ready  to 
give  off  another  spark,  and  so  on  eontinuonsly.  Such  is 
the  explanation  of  the  result  of  the  experiment  with  the  kite. 

¥or  atudjing  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  we  may 
nse  a  long  wire  galranometer,  but  to  render  this  instrument 
elTectire  the  number  of  turns  around  the  needle  must  be 
Terr  great,  at  least  50  to  100,  and  the  wire  well  insulated 
with  waxed  silk  to  prercnt  the  passage  of  electricity  from 
spire  to  spire,  instead  of  passing  continuously  throagh  the 
wire.  To  ensure  connection  with  the  earth,  one  end  of  this 
galranometer  should  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  gas 
or  water  pipes  of  the  city,  and  the  other  attached  to  an 
insulated  wire  supported  on  a  tall  mast,  a  tower,  or  church- 
steeple,  and  terminating  abore  in  a  tuft  of  fine  wire.  The 
difficulty  in  using  this  apparatus,  however,  consists  in 
keeping  the  insolation  perfect,  especially  during  rain ;  the 
brackets  by  which  it  is  attached  to  supports  should  be  of 
f;Iasa  enclosed  in  hallow  tubes,  slanting  downward  to  shed 
the  water.  But  the  apparatus  may  be  used  with  e&'ect  in 
studying  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  clear 
mod  dry  weather. 

The  instrument  employed  by  Sanssure  consisted  of  an 
electrometer  formed  of  two  wheat  straws,  at  the  upper  end 
of  each  of  which  was  a  loop  of  fine  wire  attached  to  a  me- 
tallic stem  passing  througti  the  neck  of  a  bell-glass,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  On  the  top  of  this  was  screwed  a  pointed 
rod,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  was  attached  a  conrex  plate 
of  metal  to  shed  the  rain.  A  scale  was  attached  to  the  in- 
stntment  to  indicate  the  degrees  of  divergency  of  the  two 
■tmws,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  electricity 
indicated  by  the  degrees  of  this  dirergenoy  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary experiments  were  made.  The  rod  and  rain-screen 
being  removed,  the  knob  of  the  electrometer  was  touched 
by  a  ball  suspended  from  a  silk  thread  and  previously  elec- 
trified, and  the  degree  of  divergence  was  noted.  This  ball 
was  then  touched  with  another  ball,  of  an  equal  siie  and 
■imilsrly  insulated,  in  its  neutral  condition,  which  reduced 
the  quantity  of  electricity  one-half.  The  electrometer  bar- 
ing been  previously  discharged,  its  knob  was  again  touched 
by  the  ball  thus  reduced  in  intensity,  and  the  divergency 
in  this  case  again  noted;  a  charge  of  only  one-half  that  of 
the  previous  trial  was  indicated.  If 
the  second  ball  were  reduced  to  neu- 
trality and  again  touched  the  first  ball, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  of  the  lat- 
ter would  be  redneed  to  one-fourth, 
and  the  degree  of  dirergenoy  in  this 
ease,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  in- 
dioate  one-fourth  the  original  charge. 
From  these  experiments  a  table  could 
be  formed  by  interpolation  which  would 
give  approximately  the  value  of  the 
several  degrees  of  dirergency  in  rela- 
tive measures.  To  use  this  instru- 
ment in  measuring  the  quantity  of 
eleotricity  from  day  to  day,  SauBsure 
attached  a  small  leaden  ball  to  the  end 
of  a  fine  wire,  the  lower  end  of  which 
rested  upon  the  knob.  He  threw  this 
perpendicularly  upward,  carrying  the 
fine  wire  with  it,  and  finally  detaching 
it  from  the  electrometer.  As  the  lead 
bnlb  rose  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  in- 
daetion  of  the  earth,  it  beoame  nega- 
tively electrified,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  positive  electricity  of  the  leaden 
bnlb  was  drawn  down  into  the  elec- 
trometer, the  leaves  of  which  diverged 
with  positire  electricity.  Bnt  tho 
method  most  generally  employed  by 
Sanssure  was  that  of  affixing  to  the  top  ^ 
of  the  electrometer  a  pointed  rod,  as  ^ 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  to  the  top  of 
this  again  a  burning  match.  When 
this  instrument  was  held  above  the  head,  it  scarcely  ever 
&iled  in  clear  and  dry  weather  to  indicate  an  electrical 
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excitement.  The  raiioiia{<  of  the  burning  mateh  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  on  the  theory  of  induction.  Let 
us  suppose  a  series  of  hollow  pointed  cones  placed  on  tho 
top  of  the  rod  and  thrown  off  upward  one  by  one  through 
some  explosive  agency ;  each  cone  as  it  left  the  rod  would 
leave  its  positire  electricity  behind  it,  on  account  of  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  below,  and  each  would  therefore  im- 
part an  additional  quantity  of  eleotricity  to  tho  rod,  which 
would  be  indicated  by  the  divergency  of  the  electrometer. 
The  heated  air  and  smoke  which  continue  to  arise  from  the 
match,  since  thsy  are  partial  conductors,  would  perform 
the  same  office  as  the  cones.  Another  way  of  using  the 
same  instrument  consists  in  placing  a  polished  ball,  say  six 
inches  in  diameter,  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  which  is  held 
in  the  hand.  If  this  be  elevated  by  ascending  a  step- 
ladder,  say  eight  or  ten  feet,  bnt  generally  less,  and  touched 
by  the  hand  or  a  metallic  conductor  in  its  position  of 
greatest  elevation,  then  brought  down  to  near  the  level  of 
the  earth  in  an  insulated  condition,  and  applied  to  the  knob 
of  the  electrometer,  the  pointed  wire  being  removed,  the 
stems  will  diverge  with  negative  electricity.  The  attrao- 
tion  of  the  negative  eleotricity  of  the  earth  will  draw  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  ball  to  its  lower  surface,  and  when 
this  is  touched  will  pass  through  the  body  of  the  observer 
to  the  earth.  The  greater  the  divergence  of  the  stems  of 
the  electrometer,  the  greater  will  be  considered  the  positive 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  although  a  similar  effeot 
might  be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  earth. 

But  a  more  convenient  form  of  arrangement  for  studying 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  that  invented 
by  M.  Dellman,  and  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  is  a  brass  ball 
supported  on  a  glass  tube  and 
pausing  through  corks  of  gum- 
sbellac.  The  apparatus  is  fast- 
ened to  the  upper  end  of  a  pole 
which  is  elevated  by  a  windlass 
or  the  hand  above  (he  top  of  a 
bouse.  When  at  the  height  in- 
tended the  wire  k,  connected 
with  the  earth  below,  is  pulled ; 
tho  end  of  the  bent  metallic 
lever  tf  k,  pivoted  at  /,  is  de- 
pressed, and  the  fork  i  brought 
into  contact  with  the  stem  of  the 
globe,  and  thus  a  metallic  con- 
nection is  formed  between  the 
ball  and  the  ground.  The  wire 
k  is  then  released,  the  lever 
falls  back,  and  the  ball,  the  con- 
nection of  which  with  the  earth 
is  severed,  is  brought  down  and 
applied  to  an  electrometer.  An- 
other instrument,  perhaps  still 
more  simple,  was  introduced  by 
Sir  William  Thompson.  It  con- 
sists in  allowing  a  fine  stream 
of  water  to  flow  from  an  insulated 
metallic  vessel  through  a  pipe 
which  projects  below,  but  witn- 
ont  touching,  the  sash  of  a  window,  which  is  raised  a  few 
inches  for  the  purpose,  or  through  some  other  aperture  in 
the  wall  of  tho  house.  This  apparatus,  which  is  called  "  the 
water-dropping  collector,"  is  represented  in  Fig.  4.  A  is 
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the  metallic  can  containing  water,  which  can  be  discharged 
through  the  pipe  ed  by  turning  a  tap.  It  is  supported  on 
a  glass  stem  at  6,  which  is  surrounded  without  contact  by 
a  cylinder  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  pumice-stone  is  separated  from  the  metal  by  a  coating 
of  gutta-percha.  The  acid  needs  renewal  only  once  in  about 
two  months,  and  by  absorbing  the  moisture  produces  an 
excellent  insulation ;  e  is  a  shelf  on  which  the  apparatus  is 
supported,/  (he  window-sash.  As  this  instrument  is  in- 
sulated, any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  inductive  action 
of  the  earth  or  in  (ho  elec(ricity  of  tho  air  will  be  mani- 
fested by  a  change  in  its  electrical  state,  since  as  the  drops 
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flow  off  the;  carry  with  them  the  electricity  of  that  point. 
The  operation  of  this  instrument  may  be  understood  by 
considering  that  the  stream  of  water  which  flows  from  the 
nozzle  is  the  upper  end  of  an  insulated  conductor,  which, 
breaking  off,  carries  away  with  it  the  negative  electricity, 
■earing  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  as  well  as  the  insu- 
lated reservoir  connected  with  it,  positive.  An  electrometer 
in  the  same  room  with  the  reservoir  will  be  in  a  neutral 
condition,  since  it  is,  as  it  were,  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  exterior  of  which  is  the  roof  of  the  house.  The 
reservoir  being  touched  with  a  carrier  ball— that  is,  a  globe 
of  metal  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread — and  this  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  knob 
of  the  electrometer,  the  divergency  of  the  stems  gives  the 
quantity  of  electricity.  During  cold  weather,  when  the 
water  would  be  frozen,  a  burning  match  may  bo  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  spout  with  the  same  results  as  the  drip- 
ping of  the  water.  This  match  or  fuse  is  made  by  rolling 
up  into  a  cylindrical  form  a  slip  of  blotting-paper  pre- 
viously saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
afterward  dried. 

The  electrometer  generally  used  with  the  instrument  of 
Dellman  is  that  of  Peltier,  and  that  used  with  the  dripping 
collector  is  the  electrometer  of  Thompson  (both  of  which 
are  described  in  the  first  volume,  under  the  head  of 
Elkctricitv),  but  either,  or  the  electrometer  of  Saussure, 
may  bo  employed.  When  observations  are  carefully  made 
with  these  instruments,  a  change  is  observed  in  the  elec- 
trical indications  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  in 
some  oases  even  at  shorter  intervals  in  clear  weather,  while 
by  a  series  of  observations  continued  through  the  year, 
monthly  and  daily  maxima  and  minima  are  established. 
In  cloudy  weather,  and  especially  during  thunderstorms, 
the  excitement  will  sometimes  entirely  cease,  and  then 
again  reverse  its  sign.  These  variations  arc  intimately 
connected  with  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  seen  from  observations  made  at  Brussels  by  M. 
Quetellet,  and  also  at  the  Kew  Observatory  by  Prof.  Stew- 
art, from  which  it  appears  that  the  minimum  quantity  of 
electrical  excitement  above  the  earth  in  clear  weather  oc- 
curs in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  and  the  maximum  in 
the  coldest.  We  can  explain  this  phenomenon  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  air  when  charged  with  a  great  amount  of 
vapor  becomes  a  partial  conductor,  and  permits  the  nega- 
tive electricity  of  the  earth  to  extend  higher  up  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  partially  neutralises  the 
positive  tendency  of  the  air.  The  diurnal  changes  may 
also  bo  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  be  the  result  of  changes  in  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  earth  itself;  for  since  tho  sun  and  moon  are  known  to 
influence  the  magnetism  of  tho  earth,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  also  affect  inductively  the  distribution  of  its 
electricity.  We  think  if  the  air  were  entirely  devoid  of 
moisture,  its  normal  condition  would  be  that  of  neutrality, 
but  through  the  partial  conducting  property  of  the  mois- 
ture by  the  induction  of  the  earth  the  atmosphere  as  a 
whole  becomes  electrified. 

Tht  Electrical  Phenomena  of  Thnndercloudt.  —  What 
we  have  thus  far  stated  relates  to  the  electrical  phe- 
nomena above  the  earth  during  clear  weather.  From  tho 
effect  produced  by  elevating  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
a  comparatively  small  metallic  conductor,  wo  may  readily 
conclude  that  the  suspension  in  the  atmosphere  of  even 
a  partial  conductor,  such  as  a  cloud  of  comparatively 
groat  magnitude,  would  exhibit  electrical  excitement  of 
cummensurato  intensity  and  quantity.  Let  us  suppose 
a  warm,  dry  day  in  midsummer,  with  a  high  dew-point, 
and  consequently  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
in  an  unstable  condition,  too  light  for  its  present  position, 
and  ready  to  rush  up  into  a  higher  and  colder  station  j 
and  let  us  further  suppose  that  the  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed in  a  given  spot  by  greater  heat  or  by  the  config- 
uration of  the  ground,  and  that  a  column  actually  begins 
to  ascend.  As  soon  as  its  top  reaches  the  elevation  at 
which  the  temperature  is  below  the  dew-point,  condensa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  invisible  vapor  will  begin,  and  a  clou'd 
will  be  formed  which  will  continue  to  elongate  upjrard 
until  the  latent  beat  is  all  evolved  and  tho  rapor  condensed. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  rushing  up  of  moist 
air  ceases,  and  consider  the  electrical  condition  of  the  cloud 
which  has  been  formed.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  that  the  upper  part  will  tend  to  become  negative  and 
the  lower  part  positive  by  tho  attraction  of  the  negative 
electricity  of  tho  earth  on  the  natural  electricity  of  the 
vapor.  This  distribution  of  electricity  will  not  take  place 
instantaneously  or  gradually,  but  by  a  series  of  discharges 
botween  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  cloud.  On  one 
occasion  tho  writer  of  this  article  watched  at  a  distance  the 
flashes  which  took  place  between  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  a  high  cumulus  cloud,  and  observed  that  after  five 


or  six  flashes  between  tho  top  and  bottom  had  taken  place, 
a  single  intense  discharge  passed  between  the  base  of  tho 
cloud  and  the  earth. 

We  have  supposed  in  this  case  that  the  ascent  of  moist 
air  ceased  after  the  first  formation  of  the  column,  but  this 
is  not  tho  case.  A  new  cloud  is  constantly  being  formed, 
from  which  rain  continues  to  fall.  The  inductive  effects 
we  have  described  are  constantly  repeated,  and  hence  a 
thundercloud,  tho  base  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  space  of 

(lerhaps  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter,  will  pass  several 
lundred  miles  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  continually 
pouring  down  rain  and  giving  out  discbarges  of  lightning. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  cloud  does  not  exhaust  itself,  the 
rain  which  falls  from  it  being  due  to  the  condensation  of 
vapor  which  a  few  minutes  before  existed  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  an  iifrisible  state,  and  the  lightning 
which  it  continues  to  discharge  being  produced  by  the  nat- 
ural electricity  of  the  condensed  vapor  developed  by  the 
induction  of  the  negative  electricity  of  tho  earth.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  elec- 
trical discharge  when  wo  consider  the  effect  produced  by 
the  elevation  of  so  small  a  conductor  as  the  metallic  string 
of  a  kite  during  perfectly  clear  weather. 

We  have  given  in  Fig.  5  an  ideal  representation  of  a 
typical  electrical  cloud  in  a  stationary  condition,  in  which 
Fio.  5. 
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we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  remarkable  currents  of 
air  which  are  observed  during  a  thunder-storm  below  the 
cloud.  The  particles  of  tho  upper  and  lower  cloud,  being 
charged  with  free  electricity,  tend  to  repel  each  other,  and 
hence  the  cloud  will  spread  out  horizontally  above  and 
below.  The  greatest  amount  of  condensation  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  centre  of  the  uprising  column,  and  hence  the 
rain  will  pour  down  through  the  axis  of  the  cloud.  As  it 
begins  to  descend  it  will  be  negatively  electrified,  but  pass- 
ing through  the  lower  portion  of  the  cloud  its  electricity 
will  be  diminished,  become  neutral,  and  finally  positive. 
As  it  falls  it  tends  to  bring  down  the  air  with  it,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  wind  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  outward  in  every 
direction  from  the  axis  of  the  storm,  less  perhaps  on  tho 
western  side  on  account  of  the  eastern  movement  of  tho 
cloud  and  tho  exhaustion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  on  that 
side.  The  intensity  of  this  wind  will  depend  not  upon  the 
depth  of  rain  at  any  one  point,  but  upon  the  quantity 
which  falls  on  tho  whole  area  covered  by  the  rain.  This 
wind  is  met  by  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  rising 
up  under  the  base  of  tho  cloud,  and  hence  a  conflict  is  pro- 
duced having  an  upward  resultant,  which  is  represented 
by  the  arrows  in  the  sketch.  This  motion  of  the  wind  is 
not  a  mere  deduction  from  n  hypothesis,  but  an  actual 
representation  of  facts.  During  thunder-storms,  as  tho 
writer  has  frequently  observed  them  at  AVashington,  the 
first  appearance  is  that  of  a  dark  cloud  in  the  W.,  with 
perhaps  a  gentle  wind  blowing  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
As  the  cloud  approaches  a  curtain  of  dust  will  be  seen  to 
arise  almost  to  the  base  of  the  cloud.  At  this  time  at  the 
position  of  the  observer  there  is  an  entire  stillncs.'  of  the 
air.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  this  stillness  is  broken  by 
a  violent  wind  from  the  W.,  provided  the  axis  of  the 
storm  is  approaching  the  point  of  observation.  This  wind, 
though  moving  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour,  is 
not  felt  a  few  hundred  rods  to  the  E. ;  in  fact,  tho  small 
portion  of  it  which  passes  over  the  observer  may  be  con- 
sidered as  revolving  through  the  are  of  a  cylinder  the  axis 
of  which  is  horizontal.    After  this  the  rain  continue)  for  a 
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while,  and  gradnally  ceases,  with  a  mistineBS  on  the  west- 
ern portion  of  tbe  storm.  These  phenomena  are  definitely 
represented  in  the  figure.  The  violent  wind  nishing  out 
at  the  base  of  the  falling  current  of  rain  is  checked  and 
turned  upward  by  the  wind  drawn  in  under  the  base  of  the 
eloud.  While  the  storm  is  passing  from  D  to  F  there  will 
be  a  calm ;  the  wind  at  the  surface  blowing  outward  catohes 
the  dust,  which  is  carried  upward  in  the  resultant  direction 
of  the  two  opposing  currents,  as  at  E.  The  cloud  is  fed 
with  vapor  principally  on  its  eastern  side,  since  in  its 
passage  eastward  it  ezhaosts,  as  it  were,  the  moist  air  on 
I  its  western  border.    The  cloud  therefore  not  only  moves 

eastward— jprobably  on  account  of  the  prevailing  current 
from  the  W.  in  the  higher  regions — but  it  also  grows  in 
that  direction,  if  we  may  use  tbe  expression,  by  the  ascent 
of  fresh  vapor,  while  it  diminishes  on  the  opposite  side. 
After  the  upward  rush  of  vapor  has  ceased,  and  the  clond 
is  left  insulated  in  the  atmosphere,  its  upper  part  will  in 
gome  cases  dissolve  away,  on  account  of  the  greater  dry- 
ness of  the  air  above,  and  a  partial  conductor  will  remain 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  which  by  induction  will 
materially  affect  the  electricity  of  the  earth  as  indicated  by 
the  electrometers  previously  described. 

If  the  compound  eloud  of  which  we  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion in  its  course  passes  over  a  mountain-peak  or  gives  a 
discharge  to  the  earth  without  receiving  a  new  access  of 
T»por,  it  may  then  as  a  whole  become  negatively  electrified, 
and  in  this  condition  would  exert  an  opposite  infinenco 
npon  the  instruments.  An  electrified  cloud  will  also  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  air  immediately  around,  especially 
if  it  contains  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  not  enough  to 
render  it  a  perfect  conductor.  In  this  case  a  stratum  of 
negative  electricity  will  exist  aronnd  the  cloud,  and  around 
this  an  outer  eloud  of  positive  electricity.  This  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  often  exhibited  by  the  indications  of 
the  electrometers,  which  as  the  cloud  approaches  the  lenith 
of  the  observer  shows  first  positive,  then  negative,  and 
again  positive  electricity,  tbe  same  phenomena  in  a  reversed 
order  appearing  as  the  cloud  passes  away. 

Effecta  of  Lightning. —Since  a  lightning  discharge  is,  in 
I  reality,  an  immense  electrical  spark,  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces differ  only  in  degree  from  those  which  are  manifested 
by  the  electrical  machine.  In  a  discharge  from  the  cloud 
the  electricity  traverses  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
therefore  frequently  deviates  much  from  a  straight  line, 
its  coarse  being  marked  out  by  the  Induction  of  an  oppo- 
■ile  condition  in  the  material  throagh  which  it  is  to  pass. 
If  on  the  lower  side  of  a  thin  board  B  (Fig.  6),  a  foot  or 
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more  in  extent,  a  plate  of  metal  C,  an  inch  or  two  in  diam- 
eter, is  fastened,  and  to  the  lower  surface  of  this  again  ia 
soldered  a  wire  U,  leading  down  to  the  earth,  and  sparks 
from  the  knob  of  the  prime  conductor  of  on  electrical  machine 
be  thrown  upon  the  upper  surface  of  this  board,  they  will 
always  strike  it  in  a  point  immediately  above  tbe  plate  of 
metal.  In  like  manner,  if  a  good  conducting  material  exist 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  any  place,  such  as 
metal,  water,  or  damp  earth,  the  induction  of  the  cloud  will 
render  it  negative,  and  a  strong  attraction  will  arise  between 
the  two,  and  a  discharge  will  sometimes  take  place,  when 
if  sueh  a  eonduotor  did  not  exist  the  air  would  not  he  rap- 
tured. If  a  thn'nderolond  highly  charged  with  posltire  elec- 
tricity project  over  a  given  place,  the  earth  undemesth  will 
become  abnormally  negative,  and  the  body  of  any  animal 
standing  under  the  cloud  will  partake  of  this  influence.  If  in 
(his  condition  a  discharge  takes  place  from  a  distant  edge  of 
the  elond,  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  will  be  so  sud- 
den and  violent — or,  to  uBO  the  language  of  hypothesis,  the 
fluid  will  rush  up  into  the  body  with  such  force — as  to  pro- 
dace  death.  Accidents  of  this  kind  are  referred  to  what  is 
called  the  principle  of  the  return  stroke,  of  which  many 
examples  are  given  in  the  hooks.  Dynamical  effects  are 
also  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  path  of  the  discharge ; 
instantuieotu  eurrents  are  excited  in  all  conductors ,-  sparks 


are  frequently  seen  in  varions  parts  of  a  house  between  iso- 
lated pieces  of  metal  or  other  conductors  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  powerful  discharge ;  and  persons  are  shocked,  although 
the  discharge  has  traversed  an  adjacent  tree  or  passed  in- 
noxiously  down  a  lightning-rod.  The  dynamic  effect  of  a 
lightning  discharge  at  a  distance  is  perhaps  best  shown  by 
soldering  one  end  of  a  copper  wire  to  tne  tin  roof  of  a 
house,  and  the  other  end  to  the  water  or  gas  pipe  in  a 
lower  story.  A  break  in  this  wire,  the  two  ends  of  which 
terminate  in  small  balls  brought  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  will  exhibit  a  spark  at  the  instant  of  a  discharge, 
although  it  may  l>e  at  a  considerable  distance.  If  the 
break  in  the  conductor  bo  closed  by  a  spiral  consisting  of 
many  turns  of  insulated  fine  wire,  and  a  sewing  needle  be  < 
placed  in  its  axis,  it  will  become  magnetic  by  the  discharge, 
and  the  polarity  of  it  may  be  determined  by  a  toy  compass, 
such  as  is  used  on  a  watch-chain,  consisting  of  a  needle  of 
half  an  inch  in  length.  To  render  the  sewing  needle  moro 
manageable,  the  sharp  end  is  stuck  into  a  small  cork,  which 
serves  as  a  handle.  With  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  obtained  inductive  effects  from  a 
discharge  of  lightning  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles. 
A  similar  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  writer  from  ma- 
chine electricity.  For  this  purpose  a  wire  several  hundred 
yards  in  length  was  stretched  horizontally  between  the 
upper  stories  of  two  buildings,  across  a  campus,  the  two 
ends  terminating  in  plates  of  metal  which  dipped  into  a 
well  at  each  extremity.  A  second  wire  was  stretched  be- 
tween two  poles  parallel  to  the  first,  its  ends  terminating  in 
metallic  plates  buried  in  the  earth.  Inductive  effects  wei« 
obtained  by  this  arrangement  from  the  discharge  of  a  bat- 
tery of  nine  Leyden  jars,  each  of  the  capacity  of  a  gallon, 
when  the  two  wires  were  separated  from  each  other  at  least 
150  yards,  a  long  bnilding  intervening.  Effects  might  prob- 
ably have  been  obtained  at  a  greater  distance  had  the  par- 
allel portions  of  the  wires  been  of  greater  length.  This 
dynamic  induction  frequently  produces  aocidents  in  the 
telegraph-office,  and  a  peculiar  arrangement  Is  necessary 
to  transmit  the  induced  current  to  the  earth. 

'When  the  electrical  discharge  from  a  Leyden  battery  is 
transmitted  throagh  a  small  brass  wire,  the  atoms  of  the 
oomponent  metals  are  separated,  in  a  metallic  state,  into  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  may  he  made  to  impress  a  metallio 
stain  on  glass.  This  effect,  therefore,  is  not  due  primarily 
to  heat,  but  to  the  repulsive  energy  communicated  to  the 
atoms.  Similar  effects  produced  by  lightning  are  recorded 
by  the  older  eleotricians  nndor  the  name  of  cold  fusion. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  discharge  of  lightning  takes  place 
in  the  atmosphere  a  tremendous  repulsive  energy  is  excited 
in  the  particles  of  air  in  the  line  of  its  path,  and  to  this 
aotion  we  attribute  many  of  the  mechanical  effects  exhibited 
by  atmospheric  electricity.  In  ono  instance  which  fell 
under  our  observation  a  powerful  discharge  of  lightning 
took  place  between  two  chimneys  of  a  house,  traversing  the 
space  under  the  rafters  called  the  cockloft;  such  was  the 
repulsive  energy  given  to  the  air  that  the  whole  roof  was 
lilled  off.  We  attribute  to  the  same  action  the  throwing 
off  of  the  clapboards  of  a  house  when  the  discharge  takes 
place  between  them  and  the  interior  plastering.  A  similar 
effect  takes  place  when  a  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  is 
passed  between  two  bulbs  in  a  tube  filled  with  water;  the  . 
glass  is  broken  into  pieces.  An  analogous  effect  has  been 
observed  when  a  disonargo  of  lightning  has  passed  through 
a  conduit-pipe  of  stoneware  transmitting  a  onrrcnt  of 
water.  The  intensity  of  the  repulsive  energy  appears  to  be 
greatest  in  the  line  of  tbe  axis  of  the  discharge,  and  at  tbe 
place  of  rupture  of  a  conductor,  or,  in  other  words,  at  its 
two  onds,  the  most  energetic  effects  are  manifested.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  old  experiment  of  passing  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar  through  a  card,  aburr  being  raised  on  both 
sides.  A  tree  is  sometimes  found  broken  transversely  about 
the  middle  of  the  trunk,  as  if  pulled  asunder  or  the  parts 
separated  by  a  violent  repulsion  in  the  direction  of  the 
axib.  Trees  are,  however,  generally  splintered  longitudi- 
nally, and  the  parts  thrown  off  to  a  considerable  distance 
laterally.  This  effect  is  generally  attributed  to  the  sudden 
evaporation  of  the  sap,  but  it  may  also  be  a  direct  result 
of  the  repulsive  action  of  the  particles  of  wood.  In  the 
case  of  a  discbarge  of  lightning  between  a  cloud  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  covered  with  a  pavement,  the  stones 
are  frequently  found  thrown  out  so  as  to  form  a  hole  like 
an  inverted  cone.  When  the  discharge  passes  throagh  a 
wall  a  conical  hole  ia  produced  on  both  sides.  Cases  are 
on  record  of  a  row  of  Doya  on  a  bench  in  school,  in  which 
only  the  two  extreme  ones  were  killed  by  a  discharge  which 
passed  through  the  row.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
previously  mentioned,  that  the  effect  is  greatest  at  the 
points  where  the  electricity  enters  and  leaves  a  conductor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  noiso  of  thunder  is  dae  to  the  re- 
pulsive energy  with  which  the  air  is  thrown  apart  along 
the  path  of  the  discharge  of  lightning.     Were  the  discharge 
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to  take  place  in  a  perfect  circle,  the  ear  being  in  the  centre, 
a  single  explosion  would  alone  be  heard.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  discharge  is  approximate!;  in  a  right  line,  if  the  ear 
be  placed  near  one  end  of  this  a  series  of  sound-waves  will 
reach  it  in  succession  from  points  at  different  distances, 
and  hence  a  prolonged  sound  will  be  the  result.  The  in- 
crease in  the  loudness  of  the  report  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
served towards  the  end  of  the  sound  is  probably  due  to  the 
greater  consolidation  of  the  dischnrge  as  it  leaves  the  cloud, 
which  frequently  afterward  branohcs  out  into  various 
streams.  Joseph  Hexky. 

Lightning-Rods.  The  utility  of  the  invention  of 
our  illustrious  countryman.  Dr.  Franklin,  for  the  protection 
of  buildings  from  lightning  has  sometimes  been  called  in 
question,  but  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject,  and  is 
capable  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  scientifio  principles, 
can  doubt  its  importance.  An  edifice  supplied  with  light- 
ning-rods of  a  proper  character — that  is,  embracing  all  the 
requisites  indicated  by  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  electrical  action — may  be  considered  as  entirely  pro- 
tected from  the  disastrous  effects  of  discharges  of  lightning  ; 
but  in  order  to  this  the  conduotor  must  bo  oonstnioted 
on  definite  scientific  principles,  and  not  on  loose  analogies 
or  untenable  hypotheses,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with 
the  products  of  the  vendors  of  improved  lightning-con- 
ductors. 

The  perfect  lightning-rod  is  one  which  attraot«  the  de- 
scending boll  to  itself,  and  transmits  the  discharge  harm- 
lessly to  the  earth.  (1)  To  ensure  this  quality  the  rod 
should  terminate  above  in  a  single  point,  and  to  preserve 
this  from  the  weather,  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  being  melted 
by  a  slight  disoharge,  it  ohould  be  encased  in  a  hollow  oodo 
of  platinum.  One  point  is  found  by  experiment  to  attract 
electricity  from  a  charged  conductor  at  a  greater  distance 
than  a  number,  for  several  points  projecting  from  the  same 
■tern  near  caob  other  approximate  in  action  a  sphorioal 
surface,  and  by  interference  each  lessens  the  effect  of  the 
other.  (2)  The  rod  should  consist  of  round  iron  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  a  larger  siee  is 
preferable  to  a  smaller  one.  Iron  is  preferred,  because  it 
can  be  readily  procured,  is  cheap,  a  sufficiently  good  con- 
ductor, and,  when  of  the  size  mentioned,  cannot  be  melted 
by  a  discharge  from  a  cloud.  The  conductor  should  be 
round — or,  in  other  words,  cylindrical — ^because  electricity 
repels  itself,  and  tends  to  escape  into  neighboring  bodies 
from  points  or  sharp  edges :  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  rod 
at  the  moment  that  the  discharge  is  passing  through  it  is 
in  the  condition  of  a  charged  conductor;  hence  flat  or 
twisted  rods  are  imperfoot  conductors,  as  they  tend  to  give 
off  lateral  sparks  from  the  sharp  edges  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  discbarge,  which  might,  in  some  cases,  set 
fire  to  very  combustible  materials.  A  rod  may  be  form- 
ed of  ordinary  gas-pipe,  since  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  electricity  passes  at  the  surface,  unless  the 
charge  be  exceedingly  large  in  reference  to  the  capacity 
of  the  rod.  If  a  discharge  of  electricity  be  sent  through 
a  wide  ribbon  of  copper  or  iron  placed  in  a'  horisontal 
position,  and  over  the  surface  of  which  at  intervals  pieces 
of  sewing  needles  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  lengtn  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  it  will  be  found 
.  that  only  those  pieces  of  needle  which  are  near  the  edge 
are  magnetized,  while  those  near  the  middle  remain  an- 
affocted.  This  experiment  conclusively  proves  that  elec- 
tricity repels  itself  while  in  transmission,  as  well  as  in 
a  statical  condition,  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  substi- 
tuting for  a  cylindrical  form  of  rod  that  of  a  twisted  rib- 
bon. (3)  The  rod  throughout  its  whole  length  should  be 
in  perfect  continuity ;  for  this  purpose  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  of  one  piece  of  iron ;  and  when  joinings  are  nn- 
avoidable  the  parts  should  be  firmly  screwed  together  by  a 
coupling  ferule.  (4)  To  secure  it  from  rust  the  rod  should 
be  covered  with  a  coating  of  black  paint,  which  will  not 
sensibly  interfere  with  its  power  of  conduction.  (S)  The 
shorter  and  more  direct  the  rod  is  in  its  course  to  the  earth  the 
better;  acute  angles  made  by  bending  the  rod  at  any  point 
along  its  course  should  be  avoided.  (6)  In  case  of  powder- 
houses,  where  extreme  precaution  is  required  against  sparks 
of  induction  within  the  edifiee,  several  rods  should  bo  used, 
and  these  supported  on  masts  at  some  distance  from  the 
four  sides  of  the  building.  But  in  case  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  where  inductive  action  of  this  kind  could  scarcely 
ever  produce  serious  consequences,  the  rod  may  be  fastened 
to  the  side  of  the  house  by  iron  eyes,  driven  or  screwed 
into  the  wall ;  the  extreme  pointof  these  eyes,  being  buried 
in  non-conducting  masonry  or  wood,  will  not  tend  to  give 
off  electricity  at  the  time  of  a  discharge.  The  rod  may  be 
insulated  by  glass  cylinders  intervening  between  it  and  the 
eyes,  but  we  do  not  attribute  much  importance  to  this  in- 
sulation, since  it  is  immediately  destroyed  by  the  rain.  (7) 
The  lower  end  of  the  rod  should  be  connected  with  the 
earth  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible;  and  in  cities 


nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  to  unite  it  in  good 
metallic  connection  with  the  gas-mains  or  water-pipes  in  the 
street ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  connection  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  house  is  furnished  with  gas  and  water.  If  • 
oloud  highly  charged  with  positive  electricity  be  floating 
over  a  city,  the  gas  and  water  pipes  will  become  highly 
negative,  and  therefore  strongly  attract  the  electricity  of 
the  cloud,  and  may  thus  induce  a  discbarge  which  would 
not  otherwise  take  place.  If  in  such  a  case  a  proper  eon- 
ductor  is  not  provided  on  the  outside  of  the  Duilding  to 
transmit  the  discharge  to  the  earth,  a  serious  accident 
might  ensue.  In  the  country,  where  gas  and  water  pipes 
are  not  accessible,  the  rod  should  terminate  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  a  well,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  it  should 
be  extended  out  from  the  house  under  ground  for  fifty  to 
sixty  feet,  and  then  sunk  perpendicularly  till  it  reaches,  if 
possible,  moist  earth.  The  perpendicular  as  well  as  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  excavation  may  bo  filled  advantageously 
with  scraps  of  metal  from  the  shop  of  the  tinman  or  with 
powdered  charcoal,  to  render  the  connection  with  the  earth 
more  perfect.  To  afford  a  still  better  connection  with  the 
earth,  in  some  oases  the  rod  is  made  to  terminate  in  a  num- 
ber of  branches,  each  buried  as  above  described ;  but  the 
necessity  of  branches  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  dry- 
ness of  the  earth.  The  mistake  should  not  be  made,  as 
has  frequently  been  done,  of  terminating  the  end  of  the  rod 
in  a  cistern,  the  water  of  which  may  be  considered  as  in- 
sulated from  the  earth  by  the  lining  of  cement.  (8)  If 
within  the  house  there  are  masses  of  metal,  such  as  iron 
girders,  water-tanks,  or  bathing-tubs,  they  should  bo  placed 
in  metallic  connection  with  each  other  and  with  the  rod  by 
slips  of  iron  or  copper,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  emit 
sparks  by  induction  during  the  instant  of  a  discbarge,  and, 
though  serious  efi'ects  are  not  often  produced  by  this  action, 
it  servos  at  least  to  alarm  the  inmates  of  the  house.  As  an 
example  of  this,  if  in  any  case  a  water-pipe  approaches 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  a  gas-pipe,  a  spark  will  usually 
be  seen  to  traverse  the  space,  accompanied  by  a  loud  re- 
port, when  an  electric  discharge  passes  down  the  rod.  (9) 
The  rod  should  be  placed  in  preference  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  house,  since  the  thundercloud  usually  comes  from  a 
western  direction ;  but  for  a  stronger  reason  it  should  b» 
placed  on  the  side  of  a  chimney  from  which  a  current  of 
heated  air  ascends  during  the  summer  season  ;  the  ascent 
of  warm  and  rarefied  air  tends,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  inten- 
sify the  action  of  the  oonducting  soot  of  the  chimney.  (10) 
In  case  of  a  small  house  a  single  rod  may  suffice  for  pro- 
tection, provided  its  point  bo  sufficiently  high  above  the 
roof;  the  role  being  observed  that  the  elevation  of  the 
point  should  at  least  be  half  of  the  distance  to  which  its 
protection  is  intended  to  extend.  Thus,  the  point  of  a  rod 
on  a  house  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  which  is  fifty  feet  in 
length,  should  have  an  elevation  of  twelve  and  a  half  feet, 
which  is  half  the  radios  of  the  circle  of  protection.  This 
rule  is  derived  from  experiment;  but  it  is  safer,  where  sev- 
eral points  are  erected  on  the  same  house,  that  they  should 
be  nearer  than  this  rule  would  indicate ;  and  indeed  there 
is  no  objection  to  an  indefinite  number  of  rods,  provided 
thoy  are  placed  in  good  metallic  connection  with  each 
other  on  the  sides  of  the  building  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  A  building  entirely  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  cage 
of  rods  intimately  connected  with  the  earth  and  eaeh  other 
would  bo  safe  from  disrbarges  of  electricity,  whatever 
might  bo  its  energy.  (11)  When  the  house  is  covered  with 
a  metallic  roof,  it  should  be  connected  with  the  lightning- 
rod,  or  the  perpendicular  pipes  conveying  the  water  down 
from  tho  gutter  at  the  eaves  may  be  made  to  aot  the  part 
of  a  rod.  In  this  caso  the  roof  must  be  connected  with  the 
gutter  by  strips  of  copper  or  iron,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
spout  with  tho  gas  or  water  pipes,  if  in  the  city,  by  the 
same  means ;  or  in  the  country  with  the  earth,  after  the 
manner  we  have  mentioned.  In  addition  to  this,  a  pointed 
rod  should  be  elevated  above  the  roof,  especially  at  the 
chimneys;  but  in  arranging  this  care  must  be  taken  to 
Join  the  rod  in  good  metallic  connection  with  the  roof,  the 
foot  of  the  former  being  soldered  to  tho  surface  of  the  latter. 

The  foregoing  rules  may  serve  as  a  general  guide  in 
erecting  lightning-rods  on  ordinary  buildings,  but  in  large, 
complex  structures  a  survey  should  be  made,  and  the  best 
form  of  protection  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles 
adopted. 

One  effect  of  the  lightning-rod  deserves  especial  notioe — 
namely,  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
point;  during  the  passage  of  a  thundercloud  the  point  is 
frequently  seen  illuminated  by  a  glow  of  light.  During  a 
violent  thunderstorm  at  night,  while  flashes  of  lightning 
were  passing  from  oloud  to  cloud  near  the  zenith,  the 
author  of  this  article  stood  in  the  trapdoor  on  the  top  of 
the  high  tower  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  within 
about  ten  feet  of  the  top  of  the  lightning-rod.  At  every 
flash  of  lightning  •  jet  of  light  at  least  five  or  six  feet 
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in  length  iMued  Apom  the  point  of  the  rod  with  a  hiaaing 
Doise.     The  top  of  this  rod  is  abont  155  feet  abore  the 
earth.     The  eleetrioity  thoa  passing  from  the  rod  was  of  an 
opposite  character  from  that  of  the  elond,  and  would  tend 
to  eleetrify  a  globe  of  air  surronnding  the  point  of  which 
it  was  the  centre.     If  the  cloud  was  positire,  this  globe 
would  be  negative,  and  in  ease  of  a  discharge  hom  the 
eloud  to  the  rod,  the  electricity  of  this  globe  would  b«  nou- 
traliaed ;  and  in  the  act  of  this  neutralization  the  intensity 
of  the  discharge  would  bo  considerablj  modified.     This  re- 
snlt  was  probably  connected  with  the  peeuliarity  of  the 
sound  of  the  discharge  heard  in  sereral  eases  in  which 
lightning  was  transmitted  throngh  a  rod  of  the  institution. 
The  sound  in  these  easps  consisted  in  at  first  a  hiss,  fol- 
lowed in  a  moment  after  by  a  loud  explosion.     The  Bmith- 
■onian  building  being  situated  on  a  plain  in  an  isolated 
position,  and  famished  with  a  nnmber  of  high  towers  and 
pinnacles,  is  evidently,  from  theoretical  considerations,  in 
a  condition  especially  liable  to  be  struck  by  lightning.  And 
as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  inference,  as  well  as  of 
the  utility  of  lightning-rods,  we  may  mention  that  it  is 
certain  that  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  at  least  as 
many  as  four  discharges  have  been  harmlessly  oonveyed  to 
the  earth  through  the  conductors  with  which  the  building 
is  provided.     In  two  of  these  oases  the  evidence  of  the  oo- 
eurrenoe  of  the  dinharge  rest*  upon  the  melting  of  the 
platinum  points,  and  the  other*  on  the  nearness  of  the  ex- 
plosion and  the  peculiar  sound  provionily  mentioned.    In 
one  of  the  first  eaaes  the  author  nimself  wa*  within  six  feet 
of  the  rod,  with  a  wall  of  masonry  of  abont  two  feet  inter- 
Tening.     He  felt  no  shook,  bat  a  person  in  the  same  room, 
either  from  flight  or  a  nervon*  affection,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  devoutly  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  in- 
stant. 

The  mode  of  proteoting  ships  from  lightning  generally 
eonsists  in  suspending  a  light  chain  from  the  lower  end  of 
m  pointed  rod  attached  to  the  upper  yard-arms,  the  lower 
extremity  of  tho  chain  being  immersed  below  the  surface 
of  the  ooean.  These  ehains  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed 
by  heavy  discharges,  though  in  the  act  of  being  broken 
thsy  serve,  in  most  cases,  to  protect  the  vessel  from  injury. 
Sir  Snow  Harris  of  England  has  introduced  another  plan 
into  the  British  navy,  which  consists  in  letting  into  a  groove 
down  the  mast  a  ribbon  of  thick  copper,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  hoisting  of  the  sails.  The  upper  end  of  this 
rod  terminate*  above  the  mast  in  a  platinum  point,  and  the 
lower  part,  eontinned  down  along  the  mast  throngh  the 
decks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  terminates  in  the  copper 
•beathing.  We  do  not  consider  this  plan  as  safe,  espeeislly 
in  ships  loaded  with  cotton,  as  that  in  which  the  copper 
ribbon  is  eoptinued  across  the  deck  in  a  groove,  and  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel  until  it  roaches  the  copper  sheathing. 
It  has  been  shown  by  the  author  of  this  article,  from 
conclusive  experiments,  that  in  the  transmission  of  a  posi- 
itve  charge,  for  example,  the  different  points  of  the  rod  are 
excited  in  succession  along  its  length  by  two  adjacent 
waves,  as  it  were,  of  eleetricity — a  positive  one,  preceded 
by  a  negative  wave.  To  illustrate  this  point,  the  following 
experiment  may  be  mentioned.  Sparks  from  the  prime 
conductor  of  an  ordinary  electrical  machine  wero  thrown 
on  the  upper  part  of  a  lightning-rod  as  it  projected  almre 
•  tower,  and  although  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  was  inti- 
mstely  connected  with  the  earth  by  the  most  approved 
method,  yet  at  each  discharge  of  the  prime  conductor  a 
spark  conld  be  drawn  from  every  point  of  the  rod  through- 
ont  its  whole  length,  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground. 
With  these  sparks  a  gas-pistol  was  exploded  and  the  fibres 
of  eombostible  substanees  ignited.  These  sparks,  thoagh 
in  some  cases  half  an  inch  long  and  apparently  very  in- 
tense, failed  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  a  delioate  gold- 
leaf  eleetrometer — an  evidence  that  they  consisted  of  two 
sparks  in  momentary  succession,  the  one  plus  and  the  other 
minus. 

In  regard  to  the  safest  position  during  a  thnnderstorm, 
espeeislly  in  a  house  not  well  protected  by  a  lightning-rod, 
we  would  advise  a  position  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
m  horisontol  one  rather  than  a  vertical.  Windows,  either 
open  or  shut,  and  chimneys  should  be  avoided,  but  in  a 
house  not  protected  by  rods  no  place  can  be  considered  as 
entirely  safe.  When  in  the  open  air  trees  should  be  avoided, 
sinee  the  trunk  lieing  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  the 
disebarge  will  leave  it  and  pass  through  tho  body  of  a  man 
or  aniaukl  which  may  be  near  it,  this  being  the  path  of  least 
resiatanoe  previously  marked  out  by  the  induotire  action 
of  the  descending  bolt. 

We  have  thoagfat  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject 
of  lightning-rods  because  innumerable  patents  have  been 
cranted  in  this  country  for  improved  rods,  most  of  which 
nave  been  devised  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  electricity.  JosKPH  Hkxrt. 
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Lifae  (Charles  Joskph),  Prixci  or,  b.  Hay  12,  178S, 
at  Brussels,  descended  ftam  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerftil  Belgian  families;  entered  the  Austrian  army  in 
1752,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and 
eommanded  the  vanguard  in  the  Bavarian  war  of  suecos- 
sion.  Under  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  he  held  the  highest 
military  and  diplomatio  positions,  and  the  elegance  of  bis 
mannen  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  oonvorsation  made  him 
a  favorite  with  all  Buropean  courts.  But  under  Leopold 
he  fell  into  disgrace,  paruy  on  account  of  his  son's  partici- 
pation in  the  Belgian  insurrection  (1790),  and  he  was  never 
again  employed  in  active  service.  He  lived  in  retirement 
at  Vienna,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  d.  there  Dec. 
13,  1814.  Of  his  Kdanget  militairtt,  littlrairet  et  tenti- 
nuntairet  (M  vols.,  1795-lSll),  Malte-Brnn  has  given  a 
selection,  (Btmret  ckoinet,  in  8  vols.  His  letters  and  me- 
moirs have  considerable  historical  interest. 

Ug'niae  [Lot  lignum,  "  wood  "],  a  synonym  of  Cki.- 
LCLOSK.    (See  article  under  this  head,  by  Pbof.  C.  F. 

CHA.NDLEB,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Llf'nite  [Lat  lignum,  "wood"],  the  name  originally 
given  to  bitumenized  wood,  but  now  applied  to  most  coals 
which  ooour  in  the  more  recent  geological  formations ;  the 
term  is  therefore  synonymous  with  brown  coal.  Ae  stated 
in  the  article  on  Coal,  lignite  has  no  definite  formula  of 
composition,  but  different  specimens  vary  much  in  physical 
and  chemical  character,  shading  into  unchanged  vegetable 
fibre  above  and  true  coal  below.  The  chemical  composi- 
tion of  wood-fibre,  according  to  Bischoff,  is  carbon  49.1, 
hydrogen  6.3,  oxygen  44.6.  When  this  is  buried  in  water 
or  earth,  it  immediately  commences  to  decompose  by  tho 
combination  of  its  constituents,  and  the  absorption  of  ex- 
ternal oxygen,  farming  carburettcd  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  petroleum,  etc.,  which  escnpe, 
and  leave  a  solid  diminished  in  volume,  increased  in  den- 
sity, and  darkened  in  color.  Ultimately  it  becomes  black, 
though  having  a  brown  streak,  with  a  glistening,  pitchy 
fracture.  In  this  stage  it  is  called  lignite,  and  when  chem- 
ically examined  is  found  to  have  lost  perhaps  one-third  of 
its  carbon,  one-half  of  its  oxygen,  and  more  or  less  of  its 
hydrogen,  the  relative  percentage  of  carbon  being  there- 
fore greater  in  lignite  tnan  in  wood.  Lignites  or  brown 
coals  are  found  chieSy  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  for- 
mations. Here  they  occur  in  deposits  which  rival  in  area 
and  thickness  the  coal-beds  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 
Id  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lignites  occupy 
an  intermediate  position,  both  in  date  and  composition, 
between  the  peat  which  is  now  forming  and  true  coals  of 
Palisoioio  age,  and  represent  a  stage  in  the  progressive 
distillation  vegetable  tissue  passes  through  when  buried, 
and  which  results  in  the  formation  as  residual  products  of 
— Ist,  peatsj  2d,  lignite;  3d,  bituminous  coal;  4tb,  anthra- 
cite; 5th,  graphite.  No  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  sepa- 
rate these  groups,  however,  as  we  find  them  shading  into 
oooh  other  by  aU  possible  intermediate  phases.  Since  they 
are  successively  derivatives  one  from  the  other,  the  series 
i*  necessarily  continuous.  It  should  also  be  said  that  the 
name  lignita  is  applied  to  woody  tissue  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  bitumenitation  has  begun,  however  modern  it  may 
he ;  and  among  the  forms  of  recent  and  superficial  bitumen- 
ixed  vegetation  that  which  has  been  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  mosses,  grasses,  etc. — generally  a  porous, 
spongy  substance — is  called  peat,  while  changed  wood  is 
called  lignite. 

Tho  mode  of  formation  of  the  great  beds  of  so-cniled  lig- 
nite of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  systems  seems  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  in  which  peat  is  now  aocumulating,  and 
in  which  coal  was  found  in  the  marshes  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous age.  In  some  instances  they  are  underlain  by  strata  of 
fireclay,  and  are  overlain  by  shales,  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones, precisely  as  the  coal-strata  are ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  a  common  origin  and  history,  except  that 
in  the  lignites  that  history  has  not  reached  as  far  as  in  the 
coals.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  beds  of 
lignite  have  by  local  causes  been  changed  to  the  condition 
corresponding  to  bituminous  coal,  or  even  anthracite.  Such 
instances  are  furnished  by  somo  of  the  best  lignites  of  Col- 
orado, Utah,  and  Alaska,  which  have  reached  the  condition 
of  bituminous  coal,  and  by  the  anthracites  of  Placer  Moun- 
tain, near  Santa  Yi,  and  that  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island. 
In  the  last  two  cases  bods  of  Cretaceous  lignite  have  been, 
by  local  voleaoic  action,  converted  into  anthracite  as  bright, 
bard,  and  useful  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  As  the  deposits 
of  carbonized  vegetation  formed  in  the  Tertiary  and  Creta- 
ceous systems  are  classed  as  lignites,  all  the  so-called  conls 
of  the  great  areas  underlain  by  these  formations  come  into 
this  category,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  these  mod- 
ern coals  exceed  in  tho  extent  of  their  development,  and 
rival  in  their  value  to  man,  the  true  coal-strata  which  are 
recognized  as  constituting  the  basis  of  all  the  groat  Indus- 
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tries  of  oiTilitation  and  the  richoat  aouroe  of  the  wealth  of 
nations. 

It  happeni  that  the  moat  important  deposits  of  mineral 
fael  in  Kurope  and  Eastern  America  are  I'uund  in  the  Car- 
boniferous systems,  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  important 
deposits  of  true  coal  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  So 
far  as  we  know,  all  the  great  ooal-fields  of  China,  India, 
Borneo,  and  Western  America  are  of  Mesoxoio  or  Tertiary 
age.  Deposits  of  lignite  are  also  known  to  exist  in  Green- 
land, Arctic  America,  and  in  Central  and  Sonth  America. 
The  economic  ralue  of  lignites  is,  as  a  general  rule,  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  true  eoals.  This  is  due  both  to 
their  chemical  composition  and  physical  characters.  They 
usually  contain  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  10 
to  12  per  cent,  of  water.  Tbeir  heating  power  is  therefore 
usually  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  that  of  bituminous  ooal. 
The  different  ingredients  mentioned  sometimes  constitute 
as  much  as  one-third  of  the  mass — a  third  which  probably 
contributes  nothing  to  the  heating  power,  the  water  even 
absorbing  some  portion  of  the  energy  of  the  oombustible 
material  in  its  vaporization.  The  calorific  power  of  pure 
carbon  being  estimated  at  8000  units,  and  that  of  our  best 
coals,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  mainly  neutruliied  by  the 
oxygen,  at  from  7000  to  7500,  the  calorific  power  of  lignite 
may  bo  said  to  vary  from  4000  to  &000.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  this  is  only  a  general  rule.  The  calorific 
power  of  some  of  our  Carboniferous  coals  hardly  exceeds 
SOOO  units,  and  some  of  the  best  lignites  reach  and  even 
pass  this  point.  The  physical  character  of  lignites  also 
frequently  impairs  their  economic  value.  They  are  usually 
somewhat  tender,  and  the  waslo  in  mining  and  transport- 
ing them  is  greater  than  in  tho  bituminous  coals.  Thoy 
are  apt,  also,  to  crack  badly,  and  frequently  on  exposure 
fall  into  a  multitude  of  angular  fragments.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  they  are  capable  of  producing  good  coke.  They 
are  usually  open-burning — i.  e.  do  not  adhere  in  the  fire — 
and  the  proportion  of  volatile  matter  to  fixed  carbon  is 
large.  When  this  is  driven  off  tho  residual  coke  is  spongy 
and  pulverulent.  To  this  rule  thero  are,  however,  excep- 
tions which  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

In  Europe  the  lignites  or  brown  coals  have  been  mined 
and  used  for  many  years,  and  the  practical  tests  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  have  accurately  determined  their 
value.  The  Bovey  Traoey  brown  coal  of  England  and 
most  of  the  modem  coals  of  Franco,  Switterland,  Spain, 
Germany,  Urcoco,  India,  etc.  exhibit  the  characters  hero 
recorded.  In  some  localities,  however,  especially  in  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  lignites  are  not  only  employed  for  household 
fuels  and  the  generation  of  steam,  but  for  locomotives  and 
in  famaces.  The  following  table  shows  tho  composition  of 
a  series  of  foreign  lignites : 
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Tasmania. 

France 

Carbon. 

Hjdrogvn. 

Oijpm. 

NItrorra. 

Waile. 

A.ikai. 

70.49 
63.88 
70.02 
61.20 
7a79 
70.12 
60.88 

47.46 

4.66 
S.li9 

4..M 
6.20 
S.OO 
7.4« 
3.19 
4.86 
6.68 
4.S0 

16.99 
18.00 
17.10 
20.60 
23JS0 
12.79 
7.60 
23.50 
26.00 
32.00 

1.08 

.93 
1.00 
1.27 
1.28 
1.00 
1.00 
1.14 
1.93 
1.08 

13.43 
9.07 

4.64 
4.99 

13.43 

Switzerland.... 

aoi 

9.02 

Bohemia. 

Ciermaujr 

4.9(i 
15.47 
2.43 
8.06 

Siberia 

14.96 

All  the  coals  found  in  the  western  half  of  the  U.  S.  are 
of  modem  age,  and  are  classed  as  lignites.  These  occur 
in  both  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations,  but  chiefly 

in  the  former;  and  although  their  extent  and  value  hare  . 

been  but  imperfectly  determined,  it  is  known  that  very  I 

extensive  deposits  of  this  kind  occur  in  New  Mexico,  Colo-  I 

rado,  Wyoming,   Utah,  Nevada,  California,   Oregon,  and  | 

Alaska.     The  lignites  of  Now  Mexico  all  belong  to  the  | 

Cretaceous  formation,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  lower  | 

portion  of  this  series.     They  underlie  a  large  area,  inolud-  ' 


ing  the  northern  portion  of  this  Territory  and  Arisona, 
and  on  the  San  Juan  River  form  strata  altogether  similar 
in  appearance  to  our  ooal-beds,  showing  many  miles  of 
outcrop,  and  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  over  thirty 
feet.  These  groat  beds,  however,  are  not  homogeneous,  but 
consist  of  layers  of  a  better  quality  interstratified  with 
those  that  are  sbaly  and  impure.  The  lignite  beds  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  occupy  a  broad  belt  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  N.  across  the 
Missouri  and  reaching  far  into  Canadian  territory.  It  is 
not  known  how  large  an  area  in  this  belt  is  underlain  by 
workable  beds  of  lignite,  but  it  would  probably  not  be  ex- 
travagant to  estimate  that  at  least  50,000  square  miles  will 
prove  to  be  produotive  coal  area.  The  strata  here  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty  and  even  thirty  feet. 
In  Colorado  and  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
these  beds  have  been  opened  in  many  places,  and  are  now 
extensively  mined.  The  most  important  mines  now  worked 
are  located  at  Trinidad,  Co&on  City,Oolden,  Carbon  Station, 
Evanston,  etc.,  and  the  coal  is  not  only  generally  used  by 
the  resident  population,  but  is  largely  consumed  for  loco- 
motives on  the  railroad,  and  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  San  Francisco.  The  lignites  of  Colorado  have 
much  the  character  of  the  best-known  varieties  used  in  the 
Old  World,  and  hold  about  the  same  rank  in  comparison 
with  tho  Carlwniferous  coals.  Here,  however,  as  in  other 
countries,  thero  aro  some  localities  which  furnish  fuels  of 
soperior  character;  for  oxamplo,  the  coal  of  Trinidad  can 
be  coked,  and  is  probably  oapablo  of  being  suocesBfully 
used  in  forging  and  smelting.  Tho  same  may  be  said  of 
the  San  Peto  coal,  which  is  found  in  Utah,  S.  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Tbo  geological  age  of  tho  lignites  of  Colorado 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  Cretaceous.  Thero  are,  however. 
Tertiary  lignites  in  this  region,  and  a  part  at  least  of  those 
so  extensively  exposed  along  tho  Missouri  River  are  of 
Miocene  age.  Nevada  and  California  are  not  so  well  sup- 
plied with  mineral  fuel  as  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah, 
out  beds  of  lignito  have  been  found  in  both  at  many  places. 
In  California  they  have  been  quite  largely  mined  on  the 
flanks  of  Mount  Diablo,  and  the  market  of  San  Francisco 
is  partially  supplied  from  this  source.  The  coal  of  this 
locality  is  Cretaceous.  On  the  coast  of  Oregon  the  Coose 
Bay  coal  has  been  mined  for  many  years.  This  is  of  Ter- 
tiary ago,  and  may  bo  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  Ter- 
tiary lignite.  Its  composition  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
given  below.  In  physical  character  it  is,  when  first  mined, 
hard,  bright,  and  pitchy,  but  on  desiccation  is  prone  to 
break  up  into  small  fragments.  Vancouver's  Island  is  well 
supplied  with  eoal,  and  has  been  a  source  from  which  a 
largo  part  of  the  coal  used  on  the  PaciOc  coast  has  been 
derived.  This  is  of  Cretaceous  ago ;  it  has  precisely  the 
appearance  of  some  varieties  of  bituminous  coal,  and  has 
a  higher  heating  power  and  beara  exposure  and  transpor- 
tation better  than  most  of  the  western  coals.  From  Alaska 
two  varieties  of  lignito  have  been  brought,  both  of  which 
are  reported  to  exist  in  large  quantities.  Of  these,  cue 
(No.  7  of  table)  resembles  closely  the  Cooso  Boy  cool,  and 
may  bo  suspected,  both  from  its  composition  and  associated 
fossils,  to  be  of  Tertiary  age.  The  other  has  been  sub- 
jected to  local  metamorphlsm,  and  is  much  harder  and 
moro  valuable. 

The  localities  which  hare  been  mentioned  are  by  no 
moans  all  in  which  lignite  is  known  to  exist  in  the  fur 
West,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  so  far  as  quantity 
is  concerned,  that  the  deposits  in  this  region  are  capnljlo 
of  fully  supplying  all  the  wants  of  its  future  population. 
In  quality,  nowercr,  these  coals  are  not  fully  equal  to  the 
Carboniferous  eoals  of  the  Eastern  States.  For  the  most 
part,  they  have  decidedly  less  calorific  power,  are  unfit  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  are  not  adapted  for  smelting 
purposes  by  any  system  of  treatment  yet  adopted.  There 
IS  little  doubt,  however,  that  they  arc  capable  of  much  moro 
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Sulpbur.    I      1 


1.  Mount  Diablo,  California Cret.. 

2.  Weber  River,  Utah „...    7    .. 

3.  Ixho  Csfion.       •'    f   .. 

4.  Carbon  Station,  Wyoming....- Cret . 

5. 


Carbon. 

S9.724 
64.842 
69.840 
64.992 
69.144 
66.244 
S.i.789 
67.674 


6.  Coose  Bay,  Oregon Tert... 

7.  .Alaska "   ... 

8.  "     r    ... 

LitrnUie  AnthracUn. 

9.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico Cret...  |     74.372 

10.  I>»  Bronces,  Sonore Trias,  i     84.103 


Hjdrocen. 

Oijtm. 

Nllrocrn. 

5.078 

15.697 

1.008 

4.336 

1.S.518 

1.2SR 

3.897 

10.990 

1.932 

3.762 

lj>.199 

1.736 

4.862 

9JS39 

1.246 

3.379 

21.815 

.420 

3.264 

19.004 

.608 

4.658 

12.804 

1.582 

2J»3 

8.712 

1.764 

.&« 

2.137 

.280 

3.916 
1.602 
.768 
l.OCti 
1.023 
.810 
.632 
.920 

.727 


-  -I 


8.940 

6.6.37 

9.415 

2.999 

9.170 

8.403 

1      11.565 

1.680 

8.065 

6.C19 

3.285 

4.047 

16.520 

4.183 

8.07S 

9.287 

3.190 

6.052 

5.191 

7.204 

extensive  and  successful  application  than  has  yet  been 
reached  in  their  use.  As  their  heating  power  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  wood,  they  oonstitute  a  store  of 


fuel  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  and  far  exceeding  in  amount 
that  which  would  be  supplied  by  the  densest  forest-growth 
covering  the  entire  area  where  they  are  found.     They  can- 
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not  fail,  therefore,  to  plajr  an  important  part  in  the  future  I 
history  of  the  West.     Whether  they  can  ever  be  made  fully  | 
to  take  the  place  of  oar  Carboniferous  coal  is  doubtful,  bat  ' 
the  results  attained  in  Austria  and  in  the  Val  d'Arno, 
Italy,  in  the  use  of  similar  fuels  afford  good  ground  for 
the  hope  that  they   vill  be  made  to  acoomplish  raueh 
more  than  has  been  done  with  thorn.     By  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  stair  grate,  and  especially  through  the  nse  of 
the  Siemens  regenerator,  they  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  for  all  metallurgio  processes ;  and 
it  may  be  eonfidently  expected  that  by  coking  those  which 
are  eapable  of  being  eoked,  and  by  some  method  of  com- 
bustion similar  to  those  now  suggested,  they  may  be  made 
to  oooomplish  all  the  purposes  served  by. other  varieties  of 
mineral  fuel. 

The  foregoing  table  of  analyses  will  show  the  compo- 
sition of  typical  examples  of  the .  lignites  of  Western 
America. 

The  material  called  jX,  and  so  largely  used  for  ornaments, 
is  a  variety  of  lignite,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Lias  at  Whitby,  England.  Lignite  of  similar  character 
ooours  in  Texas,  Alaska,  and  Colorado,  but  none  has  yet' 
been  found  in  this  country  which  in  quality  is  quite  equal 
to  the  English  jet.  J.  S.  Newberrt. 

Lig'nam  Rho'divm  [Lat.,  "rosewood"],  a  commer- 
eial  name  for  Canary^  Island  rosewood  (see  RosEWoon), 
which  yields  the  so-oallcd  oil  of  rhodium;  also  for  the 
wood  of  Amyrit  baiiamifrra,  a,  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
whleh  yield?  an  oil  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  just  men- 
tioned. The  name  is  also  given  to  other  fragrant  woods. 
liignnm  Tits.  See  Guaiaccit. 
Ligonier',  post-v.  of  IToUlo  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Elkhart 
River  and  the  Air-line  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  II.  R.,  midway  between  Toledo  and 
Chicago,  has  2  school  -  houses,  4  churches,  2  banks,  1 
newspaper,  2  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  1  foundry,  1 
floor-mill,  2  planing  and  saw  mills,  1  furniture-factory,  1 
hotel,  a  steam -elevator,  and  some  stores;  is  situated  in  a 
fine  grain-raising  section.  Principal  occupation,  farming. 
Pop.  lol4.  J.  B.  Stall,  Ed.  "National  Baxkeb," 

Ugonier^  post-b.  and  tp.  of  Weetmoreland  co..  Fa.,  on 
Loyalbanna  Creek,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Lalrobe,  in  a  region 
rich  in  excellent  bituminous  eoal.  Pop.  of  b.  317 ;  tp.  2434. 
liign'T)  a  T.  of  Belgium,  in  the  provineo  of  Namur,  noted 
for  the  great  battle  of  Juno  IR,  1815,  two  days  before  that 
of  Waterloo,  in  which  Napoleon  attacked  and  defeated  the  ' 
Prussians  under  Bliieher. 

I^igno'ri,  de'  (Alfoitbo  Maria),  Saist,  a  doctor  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  b.  at  Naples,  Italy,  Sept.  27,  10S6,  of  a 
noble  family;  became  a  lawyer  when  sixteen  yrars  old;  en- 
tered a  monastery  in  1722,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1726; 
devoted  himself  to  the  religious  inttruction  of  the  poor; 
founded  in  1732,  at  Villa  Scala,  the  order  of  Redbuptor- 
iiTS  (which  see),  which  received  papal  approbation  in  1749, 
when  Lignori  was  confirmed  as  its  superior-general;  de- 
clined the  archbishopric  of  Palermo ;  was  bishop  of  Bant' 
Agatha  1762-75,  when  he  resigned  and  devoted  himself  to 
theological  studies  and  writing,  giving  up  even  his  general- 
ship of  the  Redemptorists.  1).  at  Nocera  del  Pagani  Aug. 
1,1787;  was  declared  venerable  1790;  beatified  in  1816; 
eauonised  in  1839,  and  declared  a  doctor  of  the  Church  in 
IS71.  Among  his  many  works  are  Theologia  Moralit  (1755), 
Homo  Apottolinu  (1782),  Inttilntio  Cattehttiea  (1768),  high- 
ly esteemed  by  Roman  Catholics. 
Lignorians.  See  RBCEurroRiSTs. 
Ligu'ria^  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  of  Northern 
Italy,  the  land  of  the  Ligurcs,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
not  accurately  defined  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  Accord- 
ing to  his  division  of  Italy,  it  comprised  the  territory  from 
the  Ligiirinn  Sea  across  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Padus 
(Po)  in  the  N.  and  from  the  Varus  in  tho  W.  to  the  Macra 
in  the  E.  When  first  mentioned  in  history,  the  Ligurcs 
(or,  as  the  Qreeks  called  them,  Ligyes  or  Ligystini)  occu- 
pied a  much  larger  territory,  extending  far  into  Gaul,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Rhone.  They  were  a  warlike,  quick- 
witted, and  enterprising  people,  whose  true  descent  was  and 
is  entirely  unknown;  they  wore  neither  Celts  nor  Siculians, 
but  may  hare  been  related  to  the  Iberians.  In  the  period 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  the  first  encounter 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  about  125 
B.  c.  they  were  wholly  subjugated.  Large  numbers  of  them 
were  brought  to  Samnium  and  settled  there,  while  Roman 
colonists  took  their  place.  Liguria  formed  the  first  nucleus 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul.  The  name  was  renewed 
by  Napoleon,  June  A,  1797,  when  the  republic  of  Genoa  was 
transformed  into  the  Ligurian  republic.    (See  Gehoa.) 

lai'lac  [Turk.  IrilSk'],  the  popular  name  of  shrubs  of 
the  genus  Sgringa,  order  Oleaeeie.  The  best  known  is  the 
oommon  lilac,  S.  mUgari;  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  half 


naturalised  in  Europe  and  America.  Its  early-blooming 
flowers  are  commonly  of  the  tint  called  lilac,  but  often 
are  white  or  dark  purple.  S.  F*r$iea,  S.  Chinenn§,  with 
other  speeies  and  their  hybrids,  are  common  in  culti- 
vation. Their  bark  has  decided  febrifugal  powers.  The 
"  wild  lilacs  "  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  beautiful  f  hmbs  of 
the  genus  Ctanotkut  (order  Rhamnacese), 

Lirbnrne  (John),  b.  at  Thickney  Pnncharden,  Durham, 
in  1618;  imbibed  in  youth  opinions  extremely  hostile  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  having  circulated  pamphlets 
against  the  bishops,  was  condemned  in  1637  to  pay  £500, 
to  receive  500  lashes,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  bo  re- 
manded to  prison.  In  1641  he  received  a  handsome  com- 
pensation (£3000)  for  his  sufi'erings  from  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. He  fought  in  the  Parliamentary  army  at  Edgcbill, 
Brentford,  and  Marston  Moor,  and  was  thrown  into  New- 
gate for  libelling  the  Presbyterians.  He  afterwards  aided 
in  organising  the  "  Levellers ;"  accused  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton  of  designs  upon  the  sovereignty;  was  in  1649  tried  for 
sedition  and  acquitted;  took  refuge  in  Holland;  returned 
in  1653;  joined  the  Quakers,  and  d.  in  1657, 

lailes'Tillet  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Anson  co,,  N,  C,  on  the 
Carolina  Central  B.  R,     Pop,  1715. 

Lilia'ceee  [Lat.  liiium,  "  lily  "],  a  large  order  of  petal- 
oideous  endogenous  plants,  characterised  by  a  regular 
complete  perianth,  free  from  the  three-celled  ovary,  and  six 
stamens.  They  are  mainly  herbaceous,  and  with  tho  six 
divisions  of  the  perianth  colored  alike  and  the  leaves  par- 
allel-veined ;  but  to  all  these  characters  there  are  exceptions. 
Many  have  bulbs,  others  tubers  or  root-stocks.  A  few  are 
arborescent,  such  as  the  larger  yuccas,  and  especially  dra- 
gon trees  (Dracima)*  The  famous  dragon  treo of  Orotava, 
Tenerifie,  described  and  figured  by  Uumboldt,  and  which 
succumbed  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  oldest  trees  in  existence.  As  now  received,  the  order 
comprises  not  only  tho  Asphodelem  and  the  Asparagincse, 
but  also  the  Melanthocew,  which  were  generally  regarded 
as  distinct  orders.  To  tho  lily  family  proper  belong  tho 
tulips,  lilies,  cronn-impcrial,  calochorlus,  and  most  of  the 
well-known  and  highly-prized  ornamental  plants  of  the 
order,  as  also  the  hyacinth  and  the  onion  tribe.  To  the 
Asparagincsc,  represented  in  cultivation  by  asparagus  and 
by  a  popular  conservatory  climber,  Myr»iphyUum  (falsely 
called  Smilax),  are  also  referred  Contaltarin  ( ihe  lily-of-lho- 
valloy),  Pulygonatum  (Solomon's  seal),  and  its  allies,  and 
even  the  dragon  trees.  To  the  colohieum  family  belongs 
nut  only  tho  medicinal  and  ornamental  Colchiatm  (meaiiuw 
saffron,  so-called  from  a  resemblance  to  Crocut),  but  also 
Ycratrwm,  the  white  hellebore  and  its  allies,  which  furnish 
veratrine,  all  having  very  active  acrid-poisonous  roots 
or  corms.  Such  properties  nre  not  wholly  absent  from  the 
proper  lily  family,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  bulbs  of  Glurioaa 
and  of  orown-imperial.  Those  of  squills  are  likewise  very 
activ*,  while  those  of  garlics  and  leeks  are  well-known 
condiments,  and  those  of  onions  and  tho  young  shoots  of 
asparagus  are  staples  of  food,  Tho  bitter  juice  of  one  or 
two  species  of  v4?u^  furnishes  aloes,  a  common  purgative. 
One  of  the  strongest  of  fibres  is  New  Zealand  flax,  from  the 
leaves  of  I'hormlnm  lenax.  The  order  is  widely  distributed 
o\  er  the  world,  but  is  most  abundant  in  warm-temperate 
climates.  Asa  Gray. 

Lille,  or  Lisle  [FIcm.  Rynel],  town  of  France,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Le  Nord,  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  plain  on  the  Deule,  and  communi- 
cates by  canals  and  railways  with  the  sea  and  all  the  large 
commercial  places  of  Northern  France  and  Belgium,  It 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  third  military  division,  and  is 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe.  Its  fortifications 
were  erected  in  the  eleventh  century ;  by  Vauban  tboy  were 
thoroughly  reconstructed,  and  they  have  received  great  im- 
provements again  in  this  century.  The  city  is  well  built, 
with  broad  and  regular  streets  and  numerous  squares,  but 
of  its  public  buildings  none  are  very  remarkable.  It  has 
a  lyceum,  an  academy  of  design  with  a  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  drawings — among  which  are  86  by  Raphael  and 
about  200  by  Michael  Angelo — a  botanical  garden,  several 
literary  societies,  and  many  scicntiSc  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. Its  principal  importance,  however,  it  derives 
from  its  manufactures.  Much  flax  is  grown  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  linen  manufactures  of  Lille,  especially  those  of 
table-cloths,  are  very  extensive ;  the  whole  neighborhood  is 
covered  with  bleaohing-grounds.  No  less  important  is  its 
cotton-spinning  industry ;  about  36  large  establishments  uro 
in  operation.  The  tobacco  manufactory  of  the  government 
produces  annually  about  1 1,000,000  pounds.  Beetroot  sugar, 
rapeseed  oil,  gloves,  and  gunpowder  are  also  mannfacturcd 
in  large  quantities,  and  a  rery  extensive  trade  is  carried  on. 
Lille  was  founded  in  tho  ninth  century,  belonged  alter- 
nately to  France  or  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  bouse  of  Bargundy  at  the  end  of  the 
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fonrteenth  oentury,  pa«aed  from  Burgnndy  to  Aoitria  and 
Spain,  but  waa  eonquorad  in  1667  by  Louis  XIV,,  sinoe 
which  tima  it  has  been  a  Frenoh  oity.     Pop.  158,177. 

liil'lo  (Georok),  b.  at  London,  England,  in  1693;  was 
a  jeweller  who  produced  sercral  dramas,  two  of  which  were 
gueoessfnl  and  celebrated — Qeonjc  llarnwell  (173IJand  fatal 
Curiotity  (1737).  D.  in  London  in  1730.  His  Dramatic 
Workt  were  pablisbed  in  175i,  with  a  memoir. 

Lillebonne'  [Lat.  JuUobona],  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-Inf^rienre,  noted  for  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  Roman  remains  recently  found,  including  marble 
and  bronze  statuary  and  a  magnificent  theatre  in  good 
preservation.  In  its  vicinity  stonds  the  palace  of  Harcourt, 
ouilt  by  William  the  Conqueror,  one  of  tne  most  remarkable 
edifices  of  Normandy.     Pop.  5126. 

Iiillera't  town  of  France,  in  the  Pas-dc-Calais,  on  the 
Kave,  noted  as  the  place  where  the  first  artes'ian  well  was 
dng  in  the  twelfth  oentury.  It  has  some  manufaotures. 
Pop.  597.^ 

Iiil'lian,  tp.  of  Goodhne  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  489. 

Iiiriington,  tp.  of  Harnett  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  699. 

Lilly  (Joh:<).    See  Ltlt. 

lail'lr  (William),  b.  at  Diseworth,  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, May  1, 1602 ;  oommenoed  tho  study  of  astrology  in  16.32, 
and  in  1644  began  the  publication  of  on  annual  almanac, 
Merlinut  Anglic f  Junior,  which  contained  some  wonderfal 
prediotions,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  all  parties.  He  in- 
structed many  pupils  in  his  art,  and  practised  medioine  in 
oombination  therewith.  In  his  Monarchy  or  No  Monarchy. 
(1651)appeared  twohieroglyphioal  figures  which  were  subw- 
qnently  olaimod  to  refer  to  the  plague  and  the  great  fire  in 
London  in  1686.  He  wrote  an  Introduction  to  Attrology,  a 
Orammar  of  Atrology,  and  Tabln  o/  Nativiliet,  and  d.  at 
Waiton-npon-Thamos  Jnno  9,  1681,  leaving  an  Auiobiog- 
raphy,  which  was  first  published  in  1716. 

liil'ir  [Lat.  Illium],  the  popular  name  of  the  leading 
genus  of  the  order  Liliacr.*  (wliioh  sec),  comprising  some 
of  tho  commonest  and  most  valued  of  hardy  ornamental 
bulbiferous  plants,  natives  of  the  northern  temperate  tone. 
Several  are  indigenous  to  the  U.  8.,  the  more  showy  and 
common  onos  being  Lilium  Philadctphicum,  with  an  up- 
right flower,  and  L.  Canadcmc  and  L.  tuperbum,  with 
nodding  ones;  these  orange  and  orango-red.  Related  spe- 
cies of  California  are  now  coming  into  cultivation,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  with  white  or  rose-colored  blossoms.  L.  can- 
didum,  the  common  white  lily  of  the  gardens,  same  from 
the  Levant  and  Caucasus.  The  large  and  choice  Japanese 
lilies,  white  or  partly  so,  oame  from  E.  longijlomm,  with  long 
and  narrow  flowers,  and  L.  Jnponicnm,  L.  tpeciotum,  and  L. 
auratuntf  with  very  broad  and  open  ones.  In  the  scarlet- 
flowered  L.  Chateedonicum,  abounding  in  Palestine,  we 
"  behold  the  lilies  of  tho  field  "  of  Scripture.  The  Martagon 
lily,  L.  Martagon  of  the  Old  World,  answers  nearest  to  our 
£.  ttiptrbum.  The  tiger  and  bulblet-bearing  lilies  of  culti- 
ratioQ,  all  natives  of  tho  Old  World,  and  producing  bulblets 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  belong  to  L.  tigrinum,  L.  croceum, 
and  L.  butbi/entm,  the  last  two  known  by  their  erect 
flowers.  Finally,  the  name  of  lily  is  extended  in  popular 
use  to  various  other  lily-like  flowers  of  this  and  related 
orders,  and  oven  to  some  of  the  exogenous  class,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  water-lily,  Nymphxa.  Aba  Orat. 

Lily^  or  Lilly  (William),  b.  at  Odiham,  Hampshire, 
England,  about  1466;  was  educated  at  Oxford;  travelled 
in  Asia  Minor;  studied  Qreek  five  years  at  Rhodes,  and  in 
1509  opened  a  classical  school  in  London,  in  which  Greek 
was  first  taught  by  an  Englishman  in  his  own  country. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  master  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  Just  founded  by  Colot,  and  in  1513  he  brought  out 
his  celebrated  Latin  Orammar,  which  was  the  standard 
textbook  in  England  for  two  centuries,  of  which  the  last 
edition  was  published  in  1817.  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Wol- 
sey  bore  a  part  in  this  production,  which  bears  the  title 
JRreviuima  Jnttitutio,  «ou  Ratio  Orammaticct  Cog»04cenda, 
D.  of  the  plague  in  London  Feb.,  1523. 

Iiilybie'Dm,  tho  modem  Uartala,  waa  bailt  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  307  B.  o.  on  the  westernmost  promontory 
of  Sinily,  and  was  their  last  possession  on  tho  island.  After 
a  siege  of  ton  years  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Romans  in  241 
B.  o.,  after  which  it  became  tlie  basis  for  their  attacks  on 
Africa.  At  the  fall  of  tho  Roman  empire  it  was  still  a 
flourishing  place,  and  the  Saracens  valued  its  port  so  high- 
ly that  they  called  it  Marta  Allah,  "the  port  of  God," 
whence  its  present  name. 

JLlly-of'the- Valley,  tho  Oonmllaria  maj^tit ,  a  plant 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  also  sparingly  indigenoiu  in  the  Alle- 
ghany Monntains,  prised  in  garden  and  green-house  culti- 
vation for  its  iieauty  and  fragrance.  It  is  used  by  perfu- 
mers as  the  basis  of  sua  (i'or.  ' 


Lima*    See  LiMiOiB. 

Li'ma,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Pern,  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Rimac, 
6  miles  from  Callao,  its  port  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  regularly 
built,  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
has  many  churches  with  double  towers.  The  streets  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  houses  mostly  of  one  story  and 
bnilt  of  sun-dried  brick,  whioh  material  sutBoes,  as  heavy 
showers  never  occur;  the  rains  which  fall  frequently  be- 
tween May  and  November,  called  garuan,  are  little  more 
than  heavy  dews.  Among  the  thirty-three  public  squares, 
the  Plata  Mayor  or  Principal  is  the  most  important,  em- 
bracing nine  aores  in  the  centre  of  the  oity,  and  being  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  covered  colonnade.  On  the 
fourth  side  stands  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful churches  in  South  America,  founded  by  Piiarro,  the 
conqueror  of  Pern,  destroyed  in  1746  by  an  earthquake, 
but  rebuilt  by  the  viceroy,  Connt  Superunda.  It  has  two 
towers,  a  large,  beautiful  portal,  reminding  of  the  Moorish 
style,  and  in  the  interior  rich  altars,  good  pictures,  and  a 
splendid  organ.  In  the  centre  of  the  richly  ornamented 
plasa  is  a  circular  garden,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence  and 
provided  with  a  fountain  and  statues.  Facing  the  entrance 
from  the  principal  square  to  the  Callejon  de  Petateros 
("  Matrmaker's  Alley  )  is  the  front  gate  of  Pisarro's  pal- 
ace, now  used  for  government  offices,  and  containing  ofil- 
oial  apartment*  for  the  president.  In  the  oentre  of  tho 
Plaxa  de  la  Indepondeneia  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Bolivar,  modelled  by  Tadolini  and  cast  in  bronse  at  Mu- 
nich, llere  also  is  the  royal  and  pontifical  university  of 
San  Marcos,  founded  by  royal  decree  in  1551,  the  wall*  of 
whioh  constitute  a  mass  of  the  most  elaborately  carved 
woodwork.  The  place  contains  furthermore  the  senate- 
house,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  inquisition,  from  which 
the  square  was  called  Plaza  de  la  Inquisioion.  One  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  city  is  the  exhibit  ion  palace,  com- 
menced Jan.  1,  1870,  opened  July  1, 1872 — commenced  by 
Don  Manuel  Fuentos,  nuilt  by  tho  Italian  Leonardo,  and 
situated  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  city,  on  a  square 
225  m6tres  long  and  1721  mitres  broad.  In  the  vicinity 
of  this  building  most  of  the  old,  now  useless,  city  walls 
were  pulled  down  in  1873,  and  an  elegant  boulevard  laid 
out,  called,  after  its  designer,  Meiggs's  boulevard.  The 
marble  statue  of  Columbus,  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
Alameda,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rimac,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  space  between  the  boulevard  and  the  ex- 
hibition palace.  Among  the  sixty  or  seventy  churches  only 
that  of  San  Pedro  is  noteworthy,  as  containing  the  national 
library  of  Peru.  Remarkable  among  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  the  penitentiary,  very  commodious  and  safe  in  its 
construction,  eight  national  colleges,  an  ecolesiastioal  semi- 
nary, a  college  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  aooessory 
soienoes,  another  for  seoondary  instruction,  a  normal  school, 
a  naval  and  military  institute,  an  industrial  municipal 
school,  two  theatres,  and  a  circus  for  bull-fights,  the  larg- 
est in  the  world.  The  population  of  Lima,  numbering 
160,056  in  1871,  is  very  varied — whites,  blacks,  Indians, 
and  Chinese  of  all  shades.  The  sanitary  state  of  the  city 
is  not  good,  on  aooount  of  the  poor  drinking-water  and  the 
bad  system  of  sewage ;  the  gullinamia  (carrion-vultures), 
whioh  here  swarm  by  the  hundred,  are  of  groat  benefit  as 
soavengers.  The  city  is  connected  by  railways  with  Cal- 
lao and  the  bathing-place  Chorillos.  Lima,  generally  styled 
Ciudad  de  lot  Reyet  ("  the  City  of  the  Kings  "),  was  founded 
by  Pizarro  in  1535.  Most  extravagant  records  exist  of  its 
former  wealth ;  thus,  in  1683  the  merchants  arc  said  to  have 
paved  the  streets  with  silver  bars  on  occasion  of  the  arrival 
of  a  new  viceroy.  The  greatest  danger  to  Lima  is  that  from 
earthquakes.  The  severest  occurred  in  1630,  1687,  1746, 
1806,  and  1828,  of  which  that  of  Oct.  28, 1746,  was  tho  most 
destructive.  AuausT  Niemarx. 

Lima,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  HI.,  15  miles  N. 
of  Qninoy,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  oontains  Lima  Lake. 
Pop.  of  V.  285;  of  tp.  1462. 

Lima,  tp.  of  Carroll  oo.,  HI.    Pop.  5SI. 

Lima,  post- v.  and  tp.  of  La  Grange  oo.,  Tnd.,  on  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  419 ;  of  tp.  1371. 

Lima,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1052. 

Lima,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  oo.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles 
from  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  Genesee  Wcs- 
leyan  Seminary,  the  oldest  institution  of  tho  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  has  4  churches,  1  bank,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1257 ;  of 
tp.  2912.  Deal  A  Drake,  Eos.  "  Lima  RErosnER." 

Lima,  post-v.,  oap.  of  Allen  oo.,  0.,  on  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Louisville,  and 
the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  Rs.  It  has  2 
weekly  newspapers.     Pup.  4500. 

Lima.  to.  of  Liokinc  co..  0.    Poni  1642rv,'-x^-c  ■  r> 
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Lima,  a  r.  (North  Iiima  P.  0.)  of  Bmtw  tp.,  Ibho- 
aing  eo.,  0.    Pop.  160. 

Iilaaa,  tp.  of  Gnnt  «o.,  Wii.    Pop.  108$. 

Lima,  tp.  of  Pepin  oo.,  Wi«.    Pop.  4TT. 

Lima,  tp.  of  Rock  eo..  Wit.    Pop.  llSt. 

Lima,  tp.  of  Shsbojgmn  oo.,  Wis.    Pop.  2190. 

Limac'idK  [from  Limax,  the  typical  genui],  a  family 
of  the  olan  Gasteropoda  and  order  Pulmonata,  dittin- 
gaisbed  by  the  elongated  gemi-cyiindrieal  body,  which  is 
not  diBtingaishable  from  the  foot,  the  abvence  of  any 
visceral  tao,  and  the  consequently  rudimentary  or  shield- 
like obaracter  of  the  shell,  which  is  concesiled  by  the  man- 
tle ;  the  mantle  ii  anterior,  moderate,  and  ovaJ ;  the  re- 
spiratory oriSee  near  the  right  posterior  margin  of  the 
mantle ;  the  anns  close  in  front  of  the  respiratory  orifice ; 
the  head  has  ooaligeroos  as  well  as  inferior  tentacles ;  the 
jaws  are  ribless :  the  teeth  of  the  radula  in  numerous  rows, 
tiie  central  and  inner  "  lateral "  tricuspid,  the  "  uncini " 
or  onter  lateral  aculeate.  The  family  thus  defined  em- 
braces the  well-known  slugs  of  the  gardens,  and  incladcg 
a  nomber  of  species  which  have  been  difierentiiited  by  some 
anthors  into  about  half  a  doien  genera ;  the  best  known, 
however,  is  Limar,  and  the  most  conspicuous  species,  in  at 
least  the  sea-coast  towns  of  the  U.  S.,  are  two  speoies  in- 
trodaced  from  Europe — vis.  Limax  agrtttia  and  L.  Jiavua, 
These  are  found  in  moist  places  under  boards,  stones,  etc. 
They  are  herbivorous,  and  are  frequently  quite  injurious 
to  succulent  young  plants.  They  emit,  when  handled,  a 
milky  secretion,  and  are  even  capable  of  secreting  a  muous 
whieb,  like  a  thread,  suspends  them  from  the  point  to  which 
it  has  b«en  attached.  Besides  the  introduced  species,  there 
is  an  indigenous  form  which  is  quite  widely  distribu^d  in 
the  U.  S. — Limax  camptrntri;  Binney.      THEODORE  UlLL. 

Limatnla.    See  LimD^. 

Li'marllle,  post-v.  of  Lexington  tp..  Stark  eo.,  0., 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.     Fop.  204. 

Lima-wood.    See  BRAZiL-woon. 

Limbi  In  angular  instruments,  the  plate  that  bears 
the  prinaipal  graduated  arc  is  called  the  {im&  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  secondary  arc  concentric  with  the  first,  and  used 
for  rabdtviding  the  divisions  on  the  limb,  is  called  the  «er- 
mitr.  In  the  theodolite  there  are  two  limbs— one  for  mea- 
nring  borisontal  angles,  called  the  horizontal  limb,  and  one 
for  memanring  vertical  angle*,  called  the  vtrtical  limi.  The 
term  linab  is  often  applied  to  a  straight  rod  which  is  gradu- 
ated; thus,  in  the  levelling-rod  the  staff  on  which  the  prin- 
cipal graduation  is  placed  is  called  the  limb,  the  graduated 
line  on  the  vane  being  called  the  vernier.      W.  Q.  Peck. 

Lioilto  [Lat.  limbiu,  a  "  border,"  because  it  is  on  the 
border  of  hell],  in  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  a 
niaee  n|>on  the  borders  of  hell  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
nave  neither  merited  hell  by  their  sins  nor  are  entitled  to 
behold  the  beatific  vision  in  heaven.  There  are  two  Hm- 
boes — one  the  limbiu  palnm,  the  limbo  of  the  Fathers, 
designed  for  the  saints  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Since 
the  atonement  of  Christ  these  Fathers  nave  ascended  to 
heaven,  and  this  limbo  is  generally  lielieved  to  be  empty. 
The  other  is  the  limbut  infantum,  designed  for  the  souls  of 
■nliaptised  infants,  who  are  eternally  sorrowful,  but  not 
tormented.  Some  writers  suggest  a  third  limbo,  for  right- 
eons  men  who  have  not  the  true  faith. 

Lim'borch,  van  (Philippds),  b.  June  19,  1(133,  at 
Amsterdam ;  studied  theology  under  his  uncle,  Episcopius, 
and  was  appointed  in  1657  minister  of  the  Remonstrant 
congregation  at  Gonda,  and  in  1667  professor  of  theology 
at  the  Remonstrant  college  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  d. 
Apr.  30,  1712.  His  Thtologia  Christiana  C1686)  gives  a 
eomprebensive  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
of  Arminitts. 

Lim1»ni9,  or  Llmboarg,  a  territory  extending  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  Heose,  which  alternately  belonged 
to  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  and  Austria,  until  it 
was  finally  divided  between  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
in  1839.  Along  the  Meuse  the  region  is  very  fertile,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasturage  for  large  herds  of  cattle,  but  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  sterile,  the  soil  being  either  marshy 
orsandy.  Brewing  and  distilling  are  the  principal  branches 
of  industry  pursued  here.  Vvtch  Limhurg  comprises  an 
area  of  850  square  miles,  with  225,702  inhabitants,  of  whom 
nine-tenths  are  Roman  Catholics;  the  principal  towns  are 
Maastricht  and  Roermond.  Belgtum  Limburg,  which  con- 
tains some  iron  and  coal  mines,  comprises  an  area  of  929 
Snare  miles,  with  200,336  inhabitants.  Principal  towns, 
asselt,  St.  Trond,  and  Tongres. 

Lime  [Fr. ;  from  Ind.  leanoo'],  the  fmitof  Gitrut  neida 
and  C.  Limttta  (the  hist  called  sweet  lime),  both  probably 
mere  varieties  of  Citru*  mediaa,  the  citron  tree.  The  lime 
grows  upon  a  dwarfish  tree  or  shrub,  and  is  a  native  of 


Asia,  but  cultivated  in  nearly  all  warm  regions.  Limes 
are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  lemons,  for  which  they  are  used 
as  a  substitute.  Pickled  limes  ore  prised  as  a  condiment. 
Lime-juice  is  extensively  employed  in  ships'  stores  as  an 
antiscorbutic.  Citric  acid  is  largely  manuioctnred  from  it. 
Lime  is  the  usual  English  name  of  Tilia,  the  linden  tree. 

Lime,  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  chemically  the  pro- 
toxide of  calcium,  symbol  CaO.  It  forms  the  base  of  lime- 
stones, marbles,  marls,  and  the  shells  of  mollusks,  where  it 
is  in  combination  with  earbonio  aaid,  forming  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  By  the  application  of  heat  the  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  off,  and  the  lime  is  left  in  the  condition  of  "caus- 
tic "  or  "  quick  "  lime.  Lime  is  usually  white,  light-gray, 
or  oream-eolosed,  porous  and  toft.  It  rapidly  absorbs 
water,  uniting  with  it  chemically,  with  the  evolution  of 
much  heat.  This  proeeas  it  oalled  slaking  or  slocking. 
Pure  or  "fat"  limes  when  slaked  swell  very  much,  and 
ultimately  fall  into  a  snow-white  powder.  If  more  water 
Is  added,  what  is  ealled  the  "  milk  of  lime  "  is  formed.  The 
lime  is  now  in  the  condition  of  a  hydrate,  and  if  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is 
again  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  mortar,  snnd  is  added  according  to  the  richoest 
or  "fitness  "  of  the  lime— that  is,  according  to  the  fineness 
and  nniformity  of  the  powder  into  which  it  falls  when 
slaked.  Where  the  powder  is  very  fine,  it  makes  with 
water  a  fluid  paste  which  will  penetrate  the  interstices  b». 
tween  the  grains  of  sand,  however  olosely  they  may  be 
crowded.  The  thinner  the  film  of  paste  between  the  grains 
of  sand  the  stronger  their  adhesion  will  be.  Hence,  the 
valne  of  a  lime  is  roughly  measured  by  the  quantity  of  sand 
it  will  serve  to  nnite.  Lime  is  largely  used  in  agricnltnre 
at  a  dressing  on  soils  whioh  require  calcareous  matter,  in 
the  raannfaoture  of  bleaching-powder  (chloride  of  lime), 
in  tanning,  as  a  flux  in  smelting  iron,  etc.  etc.  Lime  is 
extremely  infusible,  and  cylinders  of  this  substance  aro 
commonly  used  in  the  oxyhydrogen  or  calcium  light,  a  jet 
of  the  ignited  gases  being  thrown  upon  a  piece  of  lime, 
whioh  when  intensely  heated  emits  a  light  so  bright  as  to 
be  almost  unbearable  to  the  eye. 

The  great  eonsnmption  of  lime,  however,  is  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mortar,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  used  in 
construction  by  all  modem  and  most  ancient  civilised  na- 
tions. In  the  earliest  masonry  of  which  any  remains  have 
been  found,  as  the  Etruscan,  that  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  ancient  Troy,  walli  wore  laid  up  with  large  stones 
without  mortar  ("  Cyclopean "  masonry),  or  with  smaller 
ones  packed  in  olay,  but  by  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  the  use  of  lime  for  mortar  was  uni- 
versal. In  the  manufacture  of  mortar  from  lime,  as  hot 
been  ttatcd,  the  hydrate  of  limo  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  water  to  quicklime.  This  is,  in  part,  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  lime,  and  produces  the  first  "setting"  of 
mortar.  Subsequently,  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  the  hydrated  carbonate.  In  process 
of  time  a  eombination  is  also  formed  between  the  lime  and 
tome  of  the  silica  of  the  sand  with  which  it  is  associated, 
and  silicate  of  lime  is  produeed.  By  this  the  strength  of 
the  mortar  is  still  further  increased.  This  progressive 
change  has  been  ascertained  by  careful  analysis  of  many 
samples  of  older  and  newer  mortars.  These  have  shown 
that  in  the  older  mortars— which  in  tome  instanoet  are  at 
hard  at  the  stones  they  join — the  percentage  of  silicate  of 
lime  is  much  greater  than  in  those  more  recently  made. 

The  notion  is  commonly  entertained  by  architects  and 
masons  that  the  best  lime  is  produced  from  the  purest  oar- 
booate  of  limo,  and  statements  to  that  effect  will  lie  found 
in  many  books  which  treat  of  this  subject.  This  theory, 
however,  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  for 
it  hat  been  shown  that  nearly  all  the  most  extensively  used 
and  highly  esteemed  limes  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
magnesia.  Magnesian  limes  are  preferred  by  masons,  be- 
cause, as  they  say,  they  are  "  cooler "  and  set  more  slowly. 
The  pure  lime  is.  in  their  language,  too  "  hot "  and  "quick." 
This  is  illnstrnted  by  tbe  high  reputation  in  New  York  of 
the  lime  from  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  and  that  made  from  the 
while  marble  along  the  Hudson  River,  l>oth  of  which  are 
highly  magnesian.  The  following  analyses  show  the  com- 
position of  the  Westchester  marble,  so  much  used  for  lime : 

1.  1. 

Carbonate  of  Ume SS.40  S4.20 

"         "  magnesia^. 48.28  44.80 

Silica 0.20         0.10 

Alumina  and  iron 0.60        0.80 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  analyses  that  this  rock  it  a  typical 
dolomite,  and  yet  tbe  limemadefromitisat  highly  esteemed 
and  takes  as  much  sand  as  any  other  used  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  In  Ohio,  where  this  subject  has  attracted  special 
attention  in  conneotion  with  the  geological  survey,  it  has 
been  found  that  all  the  most  pnteemed  limes  are  highly 
magnesian.    At  Cincinnati,  which  is  surrounded  by  hills 
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compoaed  of  limeatonea  vhich  are  nearly  pure  earbonsto 
of  lime,  all  tho  qnicklime  used  is  broafcbt  from  distant 
looalities,  where  it  is  manufactured  from  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone, Ibere  a  dolomite,  containing  nearly  as  much  magnesia 
as  lime.  The  cities  of  Northern  Ohio  and  Michigan  are 
supplied  with  lime  from  the  Niagara  and  Water-lime  groups, 
both  of  which  are  dolomites,  and  from  the  Corniferous  lime- 
stone, which  contains  from  15  to  21  per  oent.  of  magnesia. 
A  considerable  portion  of  magnesia  in  quioklime  causes  it 
to  slake  and  set  more  slowly,  but  tbe  mortar  is  quite  as 
white  as  that  made  from  pure  lime,  and  becomes  much 
harder  by  ago. 

A  similar  fallacy  prevails  in  regard  to  the  use  of  mag- 
nesian  limestones  for  fluxes  in  metallurgy.  ,  It  is  generally 
believed  that  pure  limestones  make  much  the  best  fluxes, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  abundant  experience  has  shown 
that  magncsian  limestones  are  quite  as  well  adapted  to 
this  use  as  those  which  contain  the  carbonate  of  lime  only. 

Lime  is  manufactured  from  limestone,  marbles,  or  shells 
by  oaloination,  whiob>  expels  the  enrbonio  acid.  This  Is 
effected  in  kilns  of  various  kinds.  Formerly,  limo-buming 
was  done  in  kilns  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  beehive, 
with  a  single  opening  at  the  bottom.  In  these  the  fuel  and 
stone  were  mixed,  the  Are  being  lighted  below.  At  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days,  the  fuel  having  been  oonsumed 
and  the  limestone  calcined,  the  charge  was  allowed  to  cool 
partially,  and  was  then  drawn  out  at  the  bottom.  Now, 
lime-burning  is  nearly  all  done  in  what  are  called  perpHual 
kilns.  These  are  square  or  round  towers  25  to  30  feet  in 
height,  having  a  oylindrieal  cavity  within,  5  or  6  feet  in 
diameter.  These  kilns  have  usually  two  furnaces,  one  on 
either  side,  situated  at  about  one-third  of  the  height  from 
the  bottom.  In  these  tbe  fires  are  kept  perpetually  burn- 
ing, and  are  fed  with  wood  or  soft  ooal,  the  flame  and 
heat  from  which,  passing  up  through  the  limestone,  calcine 
it  so  that  when  it  has  descended  to  the  level  of  thefurnaoes 
it  is  deprived  of  all  its  carbonic  acid.  From  time  to  time 
the  limestone  is  charged  at  tbe  top  and  the  calcined  lime 
drawn  out  below.  As  limestones  vary  much  in  tho  faeility 
with  which  they  are  burned,  tho  time  required  for  ealoi- 
nation  and  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  will  depend  much 
on  the  kind  of  stone  used.  Something  will  also  depend 
upon  the  cxcollenoe  of  the  fuel  and  the  pattern  of  kiln  em- 
ployed. Tbe  best  results  attained  are  tbe  production  of 
300  bushels  of  lime  every  twcnty-fonr  hoars  with  tho  con- 
sumption of  four  oords  of  wood.  Where  ooal  is  usod.  as  is 
the  case  in  most  foreign  localities  and  many  in  tho  U.  S., 
a  considerable  economy  of  fuel  is  obtained ;  but  in  some 
plaoei  where  our  bituminoas  coals  have  been  tried  tho 
quriity  of  the  lime  is  said  to  have  been  impaired.  This,  if 
true,  was  possibly  the  effect  of  an  unnsual  amount  of  sul- 
phur in  the  coal,  or  it  may  hare  been  the  result  of  a  want 
of  adaptation  of  the  furnaces  to  mineral  fuel.  Tbe  experi- 
ence of  the  lime-bnmers  abroad  and  in  certain  localities  on 
the  Atlantic  ooast  of  our  own  coantry  has  eonclusivcly 
proved  thai  lime  oan  be  burned  moro  rapidly  and  cheaply 
with  a  fair  quality  of  coal  than  with  wood,  and  this  with- 
out any  impairment  of  quality. 

When  mortar  freshly  made  from  quioklime  is  placed  in 
water,  it  softens  and  loses  its  form ;  but  tbe  lime  made  froiA 
certain  limestones  whieh  contain  a  largo  porcentago  of  sil- 
ica and  alumina,  on  tho  contrary,  hardens  under  water  and 
forms  what  is  known  as  hydraulic  cement.  When  calcined, 
these  hydraulic  limestones  yield  a  ycilow  or  brown  limo 
which  does  not  slake  or  heat  much  on  the  application  of 
water.  From  its  hardness  it  must  bo  ground  in  a  mill  be- 
fore it  oan  bo  used  for  mortar.  (Further  particulars  in 
regard  to  this  class  of  lime  will  bo  found  in  tho  articles 
Ckvent,  HrnRAULic  Limbs,  etc.  See  also  Vicat  On  Mor- 
tart  and  Vicat's  Trtatite  o»  Mortart  and  Cement*;  Paslcy's 
Limetf  Moriars,  and  CfemenU;  Bumeirs  Mortare,  Limet, 
Cement;  and  Concrete*/  and  Qillmoro's  Limee,  Mortar*, 
and  Cement;  2d  ed.)  J.  S.  Newberrt. 

Lime,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Qaieklime  is  a  powerful 
caustic,  but  is  little  used  for  this  purpose  except  in  the  form 
of  the  officinal  potatea  cum  eaire  or  "Vienna  caustic," 
whieh  consists  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  alkalies,  mixed  to 
form  a  powder.  For  application  this  powder  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  a  little  aleonol.  CIthrinated  lime  is  a  valuable 
desicoant  and  disinfectant.  Lime-water  (a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  lime  in  water)  and  ealeium  carbonate  (in  tho  form 
of  prepared  chalk  and  prepared  oyster-shell)  are  osed  in 
medicine  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  They  are  valuable 
antidotes  in  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acid  poisoning,  as  they 
form  insoluble  precipitates  with  those  acids,  and  have  no 
poisonous  properties  of  their  own.  They  are  among  the 
best  of  alkalies  for  neutralizing  the  undue  acidity  generated 
in  the  alimentary  canal  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  es- 
pecially when,  as  is  often  tho  case,  there  is  also  diarrhoea; 
for,  being  somewhat  astringent,  they  tend  to  check  the  dis- 
charge.    Being  of  low  diffusion  power,  they  are  but  little 


absorbed,  and  hence  cannot  bo  used  for  alkalising  the  blood 
like  the  alkaline  compounds  of  sodium  and  potassium. 
Lime-water  is  also  used  as  an  alkaline  wash  in  many  skin 
diseases,  and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  forms 
the  so-called  "  Carron  oil,"  a  favorite  application  to  bums. 
Lime-water  rapidly  dissolves  the  false  membranes  of  croup 
and  diphtheria,  and  is  aocordingly  sometimes  applied  lo- 
eally  to  the  throat  in  those  diseases  by  means  of  the  spray- 
apparatus.  But  in  this  dilute  form  it  is  doubtful  if  it  exer- 
cises much  useful  solvent  power.  Mixed  with  ioe-oold  milk, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1  or  2,  lime-water  has  a  remarkable 
effect  in  allaying  nausea  and  vomiting;  and  the  same  mix- 
ture thus  furnishes  an  invaluable  moans  of  conveying 
nourishment  in  oases  of  obstinate  vomiting  when  all  the 
usnal  forms  of  food  are  rqeoted.  EowAsn  Cdbtis. 

Lime,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  744. 

Lime,  CliloTide  of,  or  Bleacliing-Salt.  See 
HTPocnLORous  Anhydride  and  Hypochlorites,  by  Prof. 
Hevry  Wurtz. 

Lime  Creek,  tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  la.    Pop.  1333. 

Lim'erick,  oounty  of  Ireland,  in  the  provinoe  of  Man- 
ster,  separated  N.  by  the  Shannon  from  the  county  of  Clare. 
Area,  1061  sq.  m.  The  ground  is  an  undulating  plain,  with 
a  subsoil  of  limestone,  trap,  and  sandstone,  watered  by 
the  Moigne,  Seel,  and  Mulcair,  and  rising  into  mountains 
in  the  southern  parts,  where  are  found  a  fine  reddish  mar- 
bio  and  coal  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  central  part,  a 
tract  called  the  Oolden  Vale,  is  very  fertile.    Fop.  1VI,936. 

Limerick,  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of  Lim- 
erick, province  of  Munster,  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon, 
which  is  crossed  by  five  bridges  and  lined  with  docks.  It 
has  distilleries,  tanneries,  flour-mills,  flax-spinning  and 
weaving  factories,  and  lace  mannfocturos.  It  was  the 
last  place  in  Ireland  which  surrendered  to  William  III., 
on  which  occasion  a  treaty  was  signed  ( 1 091 )  granting  cer- 
tain rights  to  Koman  Catholics.     Pop.  49,670. 

Limerick,  post-tp.  of  York  co..  He.    Pop.  1425. 

Limerick,  post-v.and  tp.,  Montgomery  oo..  Pa.  P.  2600. 

Limerick  Station,  post-v.  of  Limerick  tp.,  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill  Kiver  and  on  Reading  R.  R. 

Lime  Ridge,  post-v.  of  Lower  Saucon  tp.,  Northamp- 
ton CO.,  Pa.,  on  Lehigh  Kiver  and  on  Lackawanna  and 
Bloomsburg  R.  R.  Limestone  is  here  quarried  and  burned. 

Lime  Rock,  post-v.  of  Salisbury  tp.,  Litchfield  co., 
Conn.,  has  a  blast  furnace  and  car-wheel  factory. 

Lime  Springs,  post-v.  of  Howard  co.,  la.,  on  tbe 
Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  l.'!0  miles  S.  of  St. 
Paul,  has  1  school,  3  churches,  and  some  stores.  Pop.  about 
1000.  E.  L.  Howe,  Ed.  "Lime  Springs  Herald." 

Lime'stone,  a  sedimentary  rock  composed  chiefly  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  calcareous  deposit  of  tbe  sea 
wherever  the  mechanical  sediments — sand  and  olay,  the 
wash  of  the  land — do  not  reach.  The  limo  of  limestones 
is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  hard  parts  of  marine 
organisms,  the  shells  of  Foraminifera  and  mollusks,  the 
skeletons  of  polyps  (corals),  etc.  By  the  formation  of 
limestone  carbonic  acid  is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
fi.^cd  beyond  the  reach  of  all  natural  agents  except  heat 
sufficient  to  calcine  the  limestone.     As  tbe  causes  which 

ftroduce  tho  ordinary  metamorphism  of  rocks,  converting 
imestones  into  marbles,  though  rendering  them  more  orys- 
taltino  and  often  discharging  all  organic  colors  and  leav- 
ing them  pure  white,  docs  not  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid,  it  may  bo  supposed  that  tho  carbonic  aoid  whieh 
is  absorbed  in  tho  formation  of  limestone  is,  for  the  most 
part,  permanently  withdrawn  from  tho  atmosphere.  As 
Prof.  Henry  Wurtz  has  suggested,  this  process  has  probably 
caused  a  great  diminution  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  tho  primeval  atmosphere,  and  should  it  continue 
with  no  other  compensating  action  than  such  as  we  now 
know,  it  must  result  in- the  extinction  of  all  life  on  the 
globe.  J.  8.  Newberry. 

Limestone,  oonnty  of  Alabama,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee and  S.  by  the  Tennessee  River.  Area,  660  square 
miles.  The  N.  is  hilly,  the  S.  more  level.  Cotton,  com, 
and  live-stock  are  largely  produced.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  and  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  R.  Rs.    Cap.  Athens.    Pop.  15,017. 

Limestone,  county  of  Central  Texas.  Area,  900 
square  miles.  It  is  fertile,  well-timbered  and  watered,  and 
produces  corn,  cotton,  and  live-stook.  Traversed  by  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  R.  R.     Cap.  Springfield.     Pop.  8591. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Franklin  eo..  Ark.    Pop.  240. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Kankakee  co..  III.    Pop.  840. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Peoria  co.,  HI.    Pop.  2302. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Aroostook  eo.,  Me.    Pop.  263. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Baneambei^dlSy^S^^^f^j^QiC 
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lameatonei  tp.  of  Dnplin  oo.,  N..C.    Pop.  709. 

Umeatonv,  poat-tp.  of  Clarion  oo.,  Fa.    Pop.  1375. 

Limeitone,  tp.  of  Lyooming  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1256. 

Iiimestone,  tp.  of  Montour  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  710. 

Iiimestone,  tp.  of  Uoion  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  880. 

Limeatone,  tp.  of  Warren  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  848. 

liimestone,  tp.  of  Spartanbarg  oo.,  B.  C.    Pop.  2483. 

Lime  Tree.    See  Linden. 

Lim'idie  [from  Lima,  the  principal  genus],  a  family 
of  mouomyarian  conchiforous  mollusks,  resembling,  in 
(ome,  the  scallops  (PectinidiB),  but  with  the  mouth  bor- 
dered by  tentaoular  filaments;  the  mantle  destitute  of 
ocelli ;  an  oval  tube  developed  and  cylindrical  in  form ; 
and  the  foot  compressed.  The  family  has  numerous  re- 
cent ns  well  OS  fossil  (Secondary  and  Tertiary)  species, 
vhich  hare  been  grouped  by  Adams  into  two  genera — vis. 
Lima  (with  the  sub-genera  Radula  restricted,  Ctcnoides, 
MnHteUumf  Aeetia,  and  Limatnla)  and  Linijea.  Of  the 
latter,  only  one  speoies  was  known  from  N'orway  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Theodore  Gill. 

Llm'iagtoii,  post-tp.  of  York  co.,  Me.    Pop.  1630. 

Lim'it  [Lat.  limei].  The  limit  of  a  varying  quantity 
is  that  value  toviarda  which  the  first  may  be  made  under 
the  law  by  which  it  varies  to  approach, /rom  which  it  may 
be  made  to  differ  by  less  than  any  assignable  quantity  of 
the  same  kind,  and  uiith  which  it  may  be  made  to  coincide 
by  a  particular  supposition.  Thus,  the  quantity  2ax  -f-  h* 
varies  with  h;  if  we  suppose  h  to  diminish  numerically,  the 
value  of  the  expression  will  approach  towards  that  of  2ax; 
hj  making  A  sufBoicntly  small  the  value  of  the  expression 
is  made  to  differ  from  2ax  by  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity;  and  finally,  by  supposing  h  equal  to  0,  the  value 
of  the  expression  becomes  iax;  hence,  2ax  is  the  limit  of 
2nz  -t-  h*  with  respect  to  h. 

The  method  of  limits  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  sys- 
tem of  differential  calculus.  To  explain  this  system  let  us 
assume  the  general  equation — 

y=/(«) (1) 

if  we  increase  z  by  a  positive  but  variable  increment,  X,  and 
denote  the  corresponding  value  ofy  by  y',it  may  be  shown 
(Conrtenay's  Calculu$,  art.  4)  that  the  new  state  of  the  func- 
tion can  always  be  expressed  by  the  formula, 
g'=/(x  +  h)=/ix)+Ah  +  HI,'  +  Ck»  +  ete.;  ....  (2) 
in  which  A,  £,  C,  eto.  depend  on  x,  but  are  indopendent 
of  A.  Subtracting  (1)  from  (2),  and  dividing  throngh  by 
A,  we  have 

''^-=^  =  jl-|-5A  +  (eto.)*»  .  .  .  .  (3) 

The  first  member  of  (3)  is  a  symbol  to  express  the  ratio 
of  the  increment  of  the  variable  to  the  corresponding  incre- 
ment of  the  function,  and  the  second  member  is  the  value 
of  that  ratio.  If,  now,  we  suppose  A  to  approach  0,  the 
value  of  the  ratio  will  approach  A,  and  when  A  becomes 
equal  to  0  the  valne  of  the  ratio  becomes  equal  io  A;  hence, 
A  is  the  limitof  the  ratio  in  question.  This  limiting  value 
is  called  the  differential  coefficient  of  the  function,  and  is 

dv 
denoted  by  the  symbol  -f^;  if  this  resnlt  is  multiplied  by 

the  differential  of  the  variable,  dx,  the  product,  denoted  by 
the  symbol  dg,  is  called  the  differential  of  the  funotion,  and 
we  have  dy^Adx. 

If  we  suppose  A  to  be  a  constant  infinitesimal,  denoted  by 
dr,  the  ainerence  between  y'  and  y  will  be  the  difference 
between  two  conseoutive  values  of  the  function;  this  dif- 
ference is  the  differential  of  the  function,  and  it  may  be  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  dy.  Subtracting  (1)  from  (2),  and  in 
the  result  making  y'  —  y  equal  to  (2y,  and  A  equal  to  dx,  we 
have 

rfy  -  Adx  +  Bdx*  +  Cd^  +  etc. ; 
rejeoting  from  the  second  member  all  terms  involving  dx 
to  a  higher  power  than  the  first,  as  infinitesimal  in  oom- 
parison  with  the  first,  we  have,  as  before, 

dy^Adx. 
This  resnlt  shows  that  the  expression  for  the  differential 
of  the  function  is  always  the  same,  whether  it  is  found  by 
the  in<(Aa<i  of  limitt  or  by  the  method  of  infinitetimaU,  in- 
asmoeb  as  the  funotion  that  we  have  used  is  perfectly  gen- 
oral.  The  latter  method  ia  ikr  simpler  than  the  former,  and 
is  therefore  better  adapted  to  prattical  investigations. 

The  method  of  limits  ia  immediately  applicable  to  the 
theory  of  tangenta.  Wo  may  define  a  tangent  to  a  plane 
onrve  at  a  given  point  to  be  the  limit  of  the  secant  through 
that  point.  If  a  secant  is  drawn  through  the  given  point 
and  any  other  point  of  the  ourve,  we  may  conceive  the  sec- 
ond point  to  approach  the  first,  and  finally  to  coincide  with 
it;  at  thif  inatant  the  aaoant  beoomes  a  tangent.    If,  now, 


we  suppose  the  seoond  point  to  pass  the  first,  oontinning  to 
move  in  the  same  direction,  we  shall  have  a  secant  cutting 
the  curve  on  the  other  side.  There  is  but  one  position  in 
whioh  a  secant  becomes  a  tangent,  and  that  is  its  limiting 
position.  At  this  point  the  slope  of  the  tangent  is  equal 
to  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  abieiua  to 
the  corresponding  increment  o/  the  ordinate;  that  is,  to  the 
differential  coefficient  of  the  ordinate  taken  at  the  point  of 
oontaot.  A  tangent  plane  to  a  surface  at  any  point  is  the 
limit  of  all  the  secant  planes  that  oan  be  passed  through 
the  point 

The  method  of  limits  is  nsed  in  deducing  properties  of 
geometrical  magnitudes  of  one  and  two  dimensions.  Let 
a  regular  polygon  be  inscribed  in  a  oircle,  and  suppose  the 
number  of  sides  to  be  indefinite.  As  the  number  of  sides 
increases,  the  area  of  the  polygon  approaches  that  of  the 
oircle,  and  finally,  when  the  number  of  sides  becomes  in- 
finite, the  two  areas  coincide ;  hence,  we  say  that  the  circle 
is  the  limit  of  a  regular  inscribed  polygon.  It  is  also  the 
limit  of  a  regular  oironmsoribed  polygon.  The  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  is)  in  like  manner,  the  limit  of  the  perim- 
eters of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons.  The 
surface  and  volume  of  the  cone  and  the  oy Under  are  limits 
of  the  surface  and  volume  of  regular  inscribed  pyramids 
and  prisms.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  assumed  that  whatever 
is  true  for  all  states  of  a  varying  magnitode  ia  true  for  its 
limit. 

A  limit  of  the  roots  of  a  numerical  equation  is  •  number 
greater  or  less  than  any  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation. 
In  this  sense  tliere  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  limits,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  superior  limit  is  the  smallest  and 
that  tho  inferior  limit  is  the  largest  whole  number  that  will 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  limit.  W.  G.  Feck. 

Limita'tion,  Statutes  of,  are  statntea  limiting  or 
prescribing  particular  perioda  of  time  within  which  civil 
aetions  or  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions  most  be  instituted 
or  certain  legal  rights  enforced.  Various  statutes  of  this 
kind  have  been  enacted  in  England  at  different  periods  of 
English  history,  but  those  which  were  first  adopted  were 
narrow  in  scope,  applying  only  to  actions  relating  to  real 
property.  The  first  statute  to  be  enacted  of  a  comprehen- 
sive character,  applying  to  civil  aotions  in  contract  and  in 
tort,  as  well  as  to  actions  concerning  real  estate,  was  passed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (21  James  I.  ch.  16).  This  has 
been  superseded,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  real  property,  by  (he 
atatute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.oh.  27,  but  its  remaining  provisions 
are  still  substantially  in  force,  though  they  hare  been  to 
some  extent  modified  by  subsequent  enactments.  Upon 
this  statute,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  actions  upon  contract,  the 
various  statutes  of  limitation  enacted  by  the  different 
States  of  this  country  have  been  chiefly  based,  its  principal 
provisions  having  been  frequently  adopted  with  but  slight 
if  any  modification ;  and  a  consideration  of  its  terms,  of 
the  interpretation  which  it  has  received,  and  of  its  effeot 
npon  legal  prooedure  will  exhibit  the  principles  of  law  upon 
this  subject  aa  •stablished  in  England  and  generally  in  the 
U.  S.  Tho  rules  relating  to  actions  of  tort  and  to  aotiona 
concerning  real  property,  as  well  as  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tion which  have  been  enacted  with  reference  to  suits  in 
courts  of  equity  and  to  criminal  prosecutions,  may  with 
most  convenience  and  advantage  ho  considered  separately. 
I.  Actione  upon  Contract. — U  ia  provided  by  the  atatute 
of  James  that  "  all  actions  of  account  and  upon  the  case, 
other  than  such  accounts  as  concern  the  trade  of  merohan- 
dise  between  merchant  and  merchant,  their  factors,  or  ser- 
vants, all  aotions  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  landing  or 
oontraot  without  speeialty,  all  aotiona  of  debt  for  arrcaragea 
of  rent,  shall  be  brought  within  six  years  next  after  the 
oause  of  such  aetions,  and  not  after."  Before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  statute  there  was  no  limit  to  the  period  within 
whioh  an  action  upon  contract  might  be  instituted.  It  waa 
a  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  a  "  right  never  dies,"  and 
it  could  tberofore  not  be  barred  or  extinguished  by  any 
lapse  of  time,  nnleaa  it  were  a  right  of  action  in  tort,  in 
which  case  the  notion  was  then  required  (though  there  are 
now  important  ezoeptions  to  this  rule)  to  be  brought  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  partiea.  The  object  aougbt  to  Im  attained 
by  the  enactment  of  these  provisions  limiting  the  right  of 
action  to  a  specific  and  oomparativoly  brief  period  was  to 
relieve  debtors  from  the  undue  embarrassment  and  hard- 
ship naturally  attendant  upon  harassing  litigation  at  re- 
mote periods  of  time,  when  vouchers  and  other  instruments 
of  evidence  are  likely  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  or  it  has  be- 
come unreasonably  difficult  or  impossible  to  prooure  the 
necessary  testimony.  The  statute  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
principle  that  "  the  law  favors  those  who  are  vigilant,  not 
those  who  sleep  upon  their  rights,"  and  aims  to  promote 
the  diligence  of  creditors  in  enforcing  their  claims  while 
an  adequate  defence,  if  any  can  be  made,  is  reasonably 
practicable.  The  limit  of  time  assigned  is  necessarily 
•rbitnry,  though  it  waa  undoubtedly  fixed  upon  with  raf- 
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erenee  to  two  impflrtant  eonBideitttionB ;  flrst,  that  the 
Meditor  should  not  be  foroed  to  nndne  haste  in  bringiog 
action  before  time  was  given  to  colleet  all  necessary  testi- 
mony, to  employ  other  means  of  eflecting  a  settlement,  or 
to  wait  until  an  impoverished  debtor  might  become  capable 
of  satisfying  the  claim;  and,  secondly,  that  the  debtor 
should  not  be  unwarrantably  prejudiced  in  his  interests 
by  the  creditor's  ezeessive  delay.  For  these  reasons  the 
statute  is  commonly  termed  in  law  a  statute  of  repose,  be- 
eause  its  purpose  and  effect  are  to  quiet  old  and  stale 
claims,  to  extinguish  causes  of  litigation,  and  to  reliero 
debtors  from  oppressive  suits.  There  has  been,  however, 
no  little  conflicting  abjudication  in  the  courts  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  deemed  a  statute  of  repose  or  one  of  presump- 
tion. The  decisions  sustaining  the  latter  doctrine  proceed 
upon  the  ground  that  a  creditor's  claim  is  not  to  be  enforced 
at  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period,  because  it  is 
then  presumed  in  law  that  it  has  boon  satisiied.  This  con- 
trariety of  opinion  led  to  important  consequences  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  a  new  promise  by  the  debtor  to  revive  a 
liability  affected  by  the  statute,  which  ^ill  be  again  referred 
to.  It  is  now  to  bo  considered  as  the  generally  established 
rale  that  the  statute  is  one  of  repose,  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  expediency  and  public  policy,  and  not  of  legal 
presumption.  The  phraseology  of  the  statute  has  reference 
to  the  technical  forms  of  action  upon  contract  employed  in 
common-law  procedure,  instead  of  to  various  kinds  of  con- 
tracts. The  nature  aod  objects  of  these  various  actions  are 
explained  under  the  topics  Aocouirr,  Cabk,  and  Debt 
(which  see).  The  "aotion  upon  the  case,"  as  the  phrase  is 
used  in  this  conneotion,  inoludes  the  action  of  assumpsit, 
(See  AssDHPSiT.)  It  may  he  brieHy  stated  as  the  substance 
of  the  statute  that  it  requires  actions  upon  simple  contracts 
(i.  e.  contracts  not  under  seal)  to  be  brought  within  six 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  merchants'  accounts,  which  concern  the  trade  of 
merchandise.  The  time  when  the  cause  of  action  accrues, 
and  from  which  the  six  years  are  to  be  reckoned,  is  the 
time  when  the  creditor  could  have  commenced  his  aotion. 
Thus,  if  credit  be  given,  the  statute  begins  to  run  when  the 
term  of  credit  expires.  If  a  bill  of  exchange  be  payable 
at  sight,  the  six  years  are  oomputed  from  the  date  of  pre- 
sentment. But  a  note  payable  on  demand  is  due  at  any 
time,  and  the  statute  runs  from  the  making  of  the  note. 
If,  however,  tho  note  be  drawn  payable  a  certain  time  after 
demand,  a  demand  must  be  mode  to  fix  the  commencement 
of  tho  period  of  limitation.     If  a  bill  or  note  have  days  of 

frace,  the  statute  runs  from  the  time  of  their  expiration, 
f  a  debt  be  payable  by  instalments,  the  statute  begins  as 
to  each  instalment  from  the  time  when  it  beoomes  due; 
there  may,  however,  be  an  agreement  that  upon  default  in 
paying  any  instalment  the  whole  debt  shall  become  pay- 
able, and  in  that  case  the  six  years  are  reckoned  as  to  the 
entire  debt  from  the  time  of  default.  The  statute  begins 
to  mn  when  the  plaintiff  oonld  bring  his  action,  and  not 
when  he  knew  he  could,  if  these  two  periods  of  time  do  not 
ooinoide.  If  the  claim  bo  for  breach  of  contrsct,  the  statute 
mns  fVom  the  time  of  breach,  and  not  from  the  time  when 
loss  or  injury  was  sustained  by  the  pjaintiff  in  consequence. 
If  money  be  payable  upon  the  happening  of  a  contingent 
event,  the  period  of  limitation  will  be  reckoned  from  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  Tho  statute  provides  that  tho  suit 
"  shall  be  brought  within  six  years."  It  therefore  becomes 
important  to  determine  what  steps  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute the  bringing  or  commencing  of  an  action,  for  if  suit 
be  brought  even  upon  the  last  day  of  the  six  years  the 
terms  of  the  statute  will  bo  satisfied,  even  though  the  aotion 
may  be  prolonged  beyond  that  limiL  It  was  the  rule  at 
common  law  that  the  suit  was  oommenoed  by  the  first  aot 
performed  in  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings,  such  as 
filling  out  and  completing  the  original  writ  or  the  sum- 
mons, whioh  were  the  initiatory  steps  requisite.  At  tho 
present  day  the  same  general  rule  remains  true,  though 
different  forms  of  process  have  been  established  in  England 
and  the  States  of  this  country  as  the  prescribed  mode  of 
beginning  legal  proceedings.  It  is  provided  in  somo  States 
that  the  action  snail  be  deemed  begun  as  to  any  defendant 
when  the  first  process,  as  a  summons,  is  served  on  him  or 
on  a  co-defendant,  but  that  an  attempt  to  commence  it  by 
delivering  the  summons  to  tho  sheriff  to  be  served  shall  be 
equivalent  to  an  actual  service.  This  is  the  case  in  New 
York  and  in  other  States  whioh  have  adopted  its  code  of 
civil  procedure. 

It  is  a  general  prinoiple  applicable  to  statutes  of  limita- 
tion that  they  do  not  apply  to  aetions  brought  by  the 
Crown  or  State,  unless  tboro  be  an  express  provision  in  tho 
statute  to  that  effect.  It  was  a  maxim  of  oommon  law 
that  "  time  does  not  run  against  the  king."  Special  pro- 
visions are  generally  adopted  at  the  present  day  barring  the 
right  of  the  State  to  recover  real  property  after  a  eertain 
specified  interval;  but  the  rule  as  applicable  to  Mtions 


npon  contract  is  net  so  frequently  changed.  The  statute 
also  provides  that  actions  upon  contracts  under  seal  or  spe- 
cialties shall  not  be  included  within  the  prescribed  period 
of  limitation.  But  in  analogy  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  an  artificial  presumption  was  established  at  an  early 
period  that  payment  of  a  debt  upon  specialty  had  been 
made  when  it  had  been  unclaimed  and  without  recognition 
for  the  period  of  twenty  yean.  This,  however,  did  not 
operate  as  an  absolute  bar,  but  was  merely  a  disputable 
presumption,  which  might  be  rebutted  by  any  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  debt  still  remained  due. 
The  same  presumption  was  also  made  in  reference  to 
olaims  upon  simple  contract  when  the  statute  was  not 
pleaded  by  the  defendant,  since  it  was  a  rule  that  a  defend- 
ant could  not  take  advantage  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
though  he  might  be  able  to  do  eo,  unless  he  made  it  the 
basis  of  a  special  plea.  But  it  is  now  provided  in  England, 
by  statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  oh.  42,  that  actions  npon  spe- 
cialties shall  be  commenced  within  twenty  years  after  the 
accruing  of  the  cause  of  action.  Similar  statutes  have  been 
enacted  in  a  number  of  the  U.  8. 

No  special  provision  is  made  in  the  statnte  of  James 
with  reference  to  mutual,  open,  and  current  accounts  be- 
tween the  parties  to  an  action ;  but  the  rule  was  established 
at  an  early  date  in  England  by  the  adjudications  of  the 
courts,  and  has  been  generally  sustained  in  the  American 
States,  that  such  accounts,  if  thoy  contain  items  on  both 
sides  within  the  period  of  limitation,  are  not  barred  by  the 
statute.  The  last  item  is  said  to  draw  to  itself  the  other 
items,  and  its  date  is  deemed  the  date  of  the  entire  aecount. 
These  accounts  are  to  be  distinguished  from  "  merchants'  ac- 
counts," which  are  provided  for  by  the  statute.  These  may 
exist  between  parties  who  are  not  merchants.  The  reason 
generally  given  for  this  rule  is  that  the  items  within  six 
years  are  clearly  an  admission  of  an  unsettled  account,  and 
equivalent  to  evidence  of  a  new  promise  which  operates  to 
remove  the  bar  of  the  statute.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
acoounts  be  mutual  in  order  that  the  rule  may  apply.  If 
the  items  be  entirely  npon  one  side,  only  those  which  are 
within  six  years  will  be  valid  claims.  It  has  been  held  in 
some  States  that  an  item  upon  either  side  will  be  sufficient 
to  take  the  whole  account  out  of  the  statute.  Mere  state- 
ments of  snccessive  credits  on  one  side  of  an  account  and 
of  debits  on  the  other  do  not  make  an  account  mutual. 
There  must  be  reciprocal  demands,  mutual  rights  of  action. 
The  account  must  also  be  "open  and  current"  in  order  to 
bo  referred  to  the  time  of  cacn  successive  item.  If  a  bal- 
ance be  stmck,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  debtor,  thus  mak- 
ing the  account  what  is  technically  termed  an  "account 
stated,"  the  balance  constitutes  a  definite  and  specific  debt, 
against  which  the  statute  begins  to  run  from  the  time  it  is 
ascertained  aod  settled.  A  balance  thus  found  may,  how- 
ever, be  embodied  in  a  new  account  current  as  its  first  item, 
and  thus  be  drawn  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute.  But 
the  rule  in  regard  to  mutual  accounts  has  been  changed  in 
Kngland  by  statute  9  Geo.  IV.  ch.  14,  commonly  termed 
Lord  Tenterden's  act.  This  provides  that  the  existence  of 
items  within  six  years  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  tho  pre- 
vious items  of  the  account  from  being  barred.  This  pro- 
vision has  been  declared  anew  by  statute  19  and  20  Vict, 
ch.  97.  In  this  country,  however,  the  previously  existing 
common-law  rule  has  been  established  by  statute  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  States.  The  exception  as  to  "merchants'  ac- 
counts "  in  the  statute  applies  only  to  such  "  accounts  as 
concern  the  trade  of  merebandise ;"  i.  e.  to  those  which  arise 
{torn  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods.  The  existence  of  mu- 
tual debitsand  credits  merely  is  not  sufficient.  A  "merchant," 
within  the  meaning  of  this  provision,  is  one  vbo  is  engaged 
in  traffic  in  merchandise  as  a  regular  business.  It  was  final- 
ly decided  in  England  before  this  exception  was  there  abol- 
ished that  it  applied  only  to  actions  of  account,  techni- 
cally so  called,  and  perhaps  to  actions  on  the  case  for  not 
accounting.  (See  Account.)  In  those  States  of  this  coun- 
try, however,  where  this  provision  of  the  statnte  has  been 
adopted,  other  forms  of  act  ion  based  upon  matter  of  account 
have  been  held  to  be  included  within  its  terms.  In  some 
of  the  States  the  phraseology  was  changed,  so  as  to  read, 
"other  than  such  actions  as  concern  tho  trade  of  mereban- 
dise," eto.  The  adjudioaUons  of  the  courts  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  this  exception  have  been  conflicting.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  sueb  aooouuts 
cannot  be  barred  by  the  statute,  although  all  the  items 
which  they  contain  are  beyond  the  limit  of  six  years ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  they  will  be 
barred  unless  they  contain  items  within  six  years,  whioh 
may  serve  to  draw  after  them  the  antecedent  items  in  the 
same  way  as  in  "  mutual  accounts."  The  former  doctrine 
became  settled  in  England,  and  is  sustained  by  the  weight 
of  authority  in  the  D.  8.  -  But,  thongh  such  accounts  are 
held  not  to  be  within  the  statutory  bar,  the  presumption 
of  payment  after  twenty  years  would  apply  to  them  in  the 
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I  way  at  to  apwialtiea.  In  a  number  of  th»  U.  S.  thia 
exception  aa  to  *'  mercbanta'  aeconnta "  baa  not  been  re- 
tained, and  tbe  atatntea  aa  to  "  mutaal  aocounta  "  whicb 
hare  been  adopted  are  applioable  to  tbeae  accounta  alao.  In 
England  the  exception  baa  been  done  away  with  by  the  aot 
19  and  20  Viot.ab.97,  and  aaoh  olaima  are  to  be  aued  with- 
in aix  yeara. 

The  bar  of  tbe  atatnta  may  be  removed  in  any  oaae  by  a 
new  promiae  to  pay  tbe  debt  or  by  a  part  payment  of  ita 
amoant  made  within  six  yeara  before  aetioo  ia  brought  for 
ila  recovery.  The  atatute  begina  to  run  anew  from  the  time 
of  the  promiae  or  payment.  Thia  ia  true  whether  tbe  aix 
yeara  have  wholly  or  partially  expired.  The  new  promiae 
may  lie  either  expreas  or  implied.  It  will  generally  be  im- 
plied from  an  unconditional  and  unqualified  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  the  debt,  if  nnaocompanied  by 
any  refusal  to  pay  or  by  any  doclarationa  abowtng  an  inten- 
tion to  rely  upon  the  atatnte  aa  a  defence.  In  former  times, 
when  the  atatute  waa  generally  held  to  be  a  statute  of  pre- 
anmption,  very  alight  and  trivial  admisaiona  of  the  debtor 
from  which  the  exiatence  of  a  debt  could  be  inferred  were 
faatened  upon  by  the  oourta  aa  sufficient  evidence  of  a  new 
promiae,  beeauae  they  aerved  to  repel  the  pieanmption  of 

Kyment.  It  waa  even  generally  held  that  the  debtor  would 
liable  though  his  admission  were  aocompanied  by  a  refu- 
sal to  pay.  But  when  tbe  atatnte  came  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
statute  of  repoae  the  natural  deduotion  waa  that  tbe  debtor 
miglit  take  advantage  of  tho  statute,  unless  he  voluntarily 
waived  it  by  an  express  promise  or  by  an  acknowledgment 
so  full  and  nnequivoeal  aa  to  be  equivalent  to  a  new  promise ; 
and  this  ia  now  the  eatabliahed  rule.  If,  notwithatanding 
the  admisaion,  an  intention  be  expreased  to  take  advantage 
of  the  atatute,  no  inference  of  a  new  promiae  will  be  made. 
The  acknowledgment  must  in  every  oaae  refer  definitely 
to  the  debt  which  ia  tbe  cauae  of  action,  though  it  need  not 
state  the  amount  payable  thereon.  This  may  be  proved  by 
eztrinaie  evidence.  But  an  aoknowledgment  of  a  more 
general  indebtedneaa  will  not  be  sofiioient.  If  tbe  admisaion 
be  accompanied  by  terma  or  eonditiona  of  any  kind,  a  re- 
covery cannot  be  had  unleaa  they  are  fulfilled.  The  prom- 
ise or  acknowledgment  mnat  be  voluntary,  and  not  extorted 
by  dureea.  Part  payment  ia  held  to  take  a  debt  out  of  tho 
atatnte,  on  the  ground  that  it  amounta  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  preaent  aubaiating  debt  which  tho  debtor  ia  liable 
and  willing  to  pay.  But  thia  may  also  be  aocompanied  by 
•  refusal  to  pay  tbe  reaidue,  and  tbe  atatutory  bar  will  not 
then  be  removed.  A  payment  of  interest  upon  any  debt 
ia  suffieient  to  render  payable  the  principal  and  tbe  reaidue 
of  the  intereat.  If  a  debtor  owea  aeveral  debts  to  tbe  aame 
oraditor,  aome  of  which  are  barred  and  aome  are  not,  and 
makes  a  general  payment  without  appropriating  it  to  any 
speoifio  claim,  it  baa  been  held  that  the  creditor  may  ap- 
propriate it  to  any  claim  that  is  barred,  bat  cannot  thereby 
take  tbe  residue  of  snob  claim  out  of  the  atatute.  It  is  nut 
yet  definitively  settled  whether  the  same  rule  prevails  if  all 
the  debts  an  barred,  thongh  tbe  tendency  of  judicial  opin- 
ion is  in  this  direction.  (See  AppiiopRiATioif  or  Payments.) 
It  ia  now  provided  in  England  by  Iiord  Tenterden's  act 
that  no  promiae  or  acknowledgment  ahall  be  auffioient  to 
taka  a  debt  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  unleaa  it  be 
eontained  in  some  writing  to  be  signed  by  th» party  charge- 
able theraby.  Thia  aot,  however,  it  ia  declared,  ahall  not 
alter  the  effeot  of  any  payment  of  principal  or  intereat. 
Similar  statutes  have  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  the  U.  S. 
It  was  the  rale  in  England  until  the  pasaage  of  Lord  Ten- 
tarden'a  aet  that  a  new  promise  or  part  payment  by  one  of 
aeveral  joint  debtora  would  revive  the  obligation  as  to  all, 
and  take  the  debt  out  of  the  statute.  But  thia  act  providea 
in  aubataoee  that  tbe  promise  or  admiaaion  of  a  aingle  co- 
debtor  ahall  be  binding  upon  himaelf  only.  In  some  of  the 
U.  8.  the  eonrae  of  adjudication  at  oommon  law  haa  eatab- 
lished  the  former  doctrine,  while  in  others,  as  in  New  York, 
it  has  established  the  same  rule  aa  ia  declared  by  thia  statute. 
Some  of  the  States  have  also  enacted  statutes  similar  to  tbe 
Bngliah  aot.  A  new  promiae  or  acknowledgment,  it  is  gen- 
erally held,  must  be  made  to  tbe  creditor  or  his  authoriied 
agent,  and  not  to  some  third  person. 

Tbe  statute  of  James  provides  that  if  tbe  plaintiff  be 
under  certain  disabilitiea  at  tbe  time  when  the  cauae  of  ac- 
tion aooruea,  he  may  bring  his  action  within  aix  yeara  after 
the  diaability  ceaaea  or  ia  removed.  The  disabilities  enome- 
tated  are  minority,  coverture  or  marriage,  imprisonment,  un- 
soundness of  mind,  or  absence  beyond  the  seas.  It  has  been 
held  onder  this  provision  that  if  any  of  these  causes  of  dis- 
ability doe*  not  exist  when  tho  atatute  begina  to  run,  but 
ariaea  aubaequently,  the  operation  of  the  atatute  will  not  be 
arreated.  If  the  diaability  exists  when  the  cause  of  action 
•eenies,  bat  is  afterwards  removed,  though  only  temporarily. 
the  statute  will  begin  to  run  from  the  time  of  removal,  and 
will  not  )>«  disoontinued  beeauae  the  disability  returns.  If 
mveral  disabilities  coexist  when  the  right  of  action  accrues. 


they  must  all  be  removed  before  the  statute  will  commence 
to  run.  The  expression  "beyond  seas"  moans  beyond  the 
four  seas  surrounding  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  is  equiv- 
alent to  "  out  of  the  realm  or  country."  Tbe  same  phrase, 
aa  oontained  in  statutea  of  limitation  in  thia  oonntry,  haa 
been  uaually  interpreted  to  mean  "out  of  the  State," 
though  in  aome  States  it  haa  been  held  to  mean  "  out  of  the 
U.  S."  In  some  of  tho  State  atatntea  this  phraseology  has 
been  changed,  and  the  words  "  oat  of  the  State"  substituted. 
This  disability  applies  not  only  to  oitiiens  who  are  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  a  State  or  country,  but  also  to  foreigners 
who  do  not  reside  within  its  limits;  and  they  have  aix 
yeara  within  wbioh  to  commence  action  after  coming  into 
the  State.  It  was  also  provided  by  tbe  statute  4  Anne,  eh. 
16,  that  if  the  defe»da»t  in  any  action  shall  at  the  time 
when  the  cause  of  action  accrues  be  "beyond  seas,"  tho 
action  may  be  brought  against  film  within  aix  years  after 
his  return.  It  has  been  generally  held  under  this  statute 
that  the  retnrn  must  not  be  clandestine,  and  with  an  intent 
to  set  the  statute  in  motion,  and  then  depart  without  giving 
tbe  creditor  an  opportunity  to  enforce  his  claim.  It  must 
be  so  public  and  made  under  such  circumstances  of  noto- 
riety as  to  render  it  preenmable  that  the  creditor  might  by 
ordinary  diligence  have  acquired  information  of  the  return 
and  placed  the  debtor  under  arrest.  This  exception  ia  also 
usually  held  to  apply  to  foreigners  as  well  as  non-resident 
citisens,  and  tbcy  may  be  sued  within  six  yeara  after  com- 
ing within  a  State,  even  though  tbe  debt  may  be  barred  by 
the  statute  of  their  own  State.  For  it  ia  a  general  principle 
in  referenoe  to  atatntea  of  limitation  that  they  are  controlled 
in  their  operation  and  efiect  by  the  /ex  fori^  or  the  law  of 
the  place  where  a  anit  ia  brought  to  enforee  a  legal  demand. 
(See  Lex  Fori  ;  Intbrkational  Law  ( Private).)  Similar 
exeeptiona  and  diaabilitiea  are  usually  included  in  the  stat- 
utes of  limitation  in  force  in  the  U.  S.  There  is  very  great 
weight  of  authority  in  this  oonntry  that  when  fraud  has 
been  committed  by  the  defendant  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  conceal  from  the  plaintiff  all  knowledge  of  the  fraud, 
and  prevent  him  from  asserting  bis  right,  the  bar  of  tbe 
statute  may  be  avoided  in  courts  of  law,  and  the  six  years 
computed  from  the  discovery  of  tho  fraud.  It  ia  undoubt- 
edly the  rule  that  a  court  of  equity  would  interfere  in  auch 
a  oaae  and  prevent  tbe  statute  from  operating  to  the  plain- 
tiff's detriment.  It  is  provided  by  statute  in  aome  States 
that  the  cause  of  action  ahall  not  be  deemed  to  accrue  in 
such  a  case  until  the  discovery  of  the  facts  constituting  tho 
fraud.  The  statutea  of  some  of  the  Statea— «.  jr.  Mew  York 
— confine  thia  rule  to  notions  toleti)  cognisable  in  courts  of 
equity. 

The  statute  of  limitations  ia  held  to  affect  the  plaintiff's 
remedy,  but  not  hia  right.  Hence,  though  the  remedy  bo 
loat  by  tho  expiration  of  the  preecribed  time,  any  lien 
which  tho  creditor  may  have  will  not  be  extinguished.  So 
a  promissory  note  may  be  barred,  while  a  mortgage  given 
as  security  for  ita  payment  may  be  enforced  by  forecloanro 
after  the  aix  years  have  terminated.  Moreover,  it  ia  held 
that  the  enactment  by  a  State  of  a  statute  of  limitationa 
barring  a  right  of  action  after  the  lapae  of  a  certain  inter- 
val, and  operating  prospectively,  ia  not  in  violation  of  that 
clause  of  the  (J.  S.  Constitution  which  providea  that  "  no 
State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
traota,"  ainoe  the  "  obligation  "  of  the  contract  atill  subsists, 
though  the  creditor  ia  deprived  of  the  regular  legal  means 
of  enforeing  it.  But  a  reasonable  time  muat  bo  given  after 
the  enactment  of  the  law  for  the  enforcement  of  claima  in- 
cluded within  ita  terma,  for  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  the 
aet  by  a  State  of  depriving  a  creditor  substantially  of  his 
remedy  amounts  practically  to  an  impairment  of  the  "  ob- 
ligation of  the  contract." 

II.  Actiom  of  Tort. — The  periods  of  limitation  prescribed 
by  the  statute  of  James  with  reference  to  actiona  of  tort 
are  as  follows :  in  actions  of  trespass  for  injuries  to  real  or 
personal  property,  in  actions  of  trover,  of  detinue,  of  re- 
plevin, and  of  case  (except  for  slander),  six  years  after  the 
cause  of  aetion  accrues ;  in  aetiona  of  treapaaa  for  aaaault, 
battery,  or  false  impriaonment,  four  yeara ,-  and  in  actiona 
for  slander,  two  years.  (See  Trrspass,  Trovbr,  Cohter- 
siox,  DsTiNnE,  Replevin,  Case.)  These  are  the  periods 
still  establiabed  in  England.  In  the  States  of  this  country 
similar  statutea  generally  exiat,  applying  to  the  aame  forma 
of  action  or  the  same  classes  of  tortious  injuries,  thongh 
there  is  no  suoh  general  agreement  among  the  various 
States  in  regard  to  the  periods  of  limitation  prescribed  in 
these  actions  aa  in  relation  to  actions  upon  contract.  In 
determining  the  time  from  which  the  atatute  begins  to  run, 
it  ia  important  to  distingniah  between  tortiona  acts  which  are 
wrongful  in  tfaemaelves,  and  for  which  an  action  may  be 
maintained  witbout  proof  that  actual  damage  has  been  sus- 
tained, and  those  coaes  where  the  injury  is  consequential, 
and  the  right  of  action  is  founded  on  the  special  damages 
auffcred  by  the  plaintiff.     In  tbe  former  claas  of  caaea  the 
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period  or  limitation  runs  from  the  time  when  the  act  tm 
oommittod,  without  regard  to  any  loss  or  damage  resulting 
from  it ;  while  in  the  latter  it  is  reokoned  from  the  time 
when  the  special  damage  was  sustained.  Thus,  in  an 
action  for  slander  on  account  of  defamatory  statements 
charging  the  commission  of  a  felonious  offence,  the  statute 
runs  from  the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken ;  but 
when  slander  is  actionable  only  by  reason  of  the  pecuniary 
damage  resulting,  as  in  slander  of  title,  it  runs  from  . 
the  time  the  damage  occurs.  The  reason  of  the  rule  in 
the  last  two  oases  is,  that  there  is  no  caiue  of  action  at  all 
until  the  special  damage  has  aocrued.  (See  Slander.)  In 
trover  the  period  is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  oonrersion 
of  the  goods.  In  actions  for  official  or  professional  nogli- 
gence  the  cause  of  action  is  deemed  to  be  founded  upon  the 
brrach  of  duty,  and  not  upon  the  resulting  damage,  and 
the  former  doterniines  the  period  from  whioh  the  statutory 
period  is  computed.  Thus,  if  an  attorney  were  sued  for 
neglect  of  professional  duty,  the  time  when  the  nogleot  oe- 
ourred  would  mark  the  eommeneement  of  the  period  of 
limitation. 

III.  Artionn  relating  to  Real  Proptrlg. — By  the  statute 
of  James  it  was  further  provided  that  no  person  shonld 
make  entry  into  lands,  tenemonts,  or  hereditaments  but 
within  twenty  years  after  his  right  should  first  ncome. 
This  provision  controlled  the  right  to  bring  an  action  of 
ejectment,  since  this  is  founded  upon  a  right  of  entry,  and 
operated  to  make  an  uninterrupted  adverse  possession  for 
twenty  years  a  complete  bar  to  sueh  an  action.  (See  Eject- 
iiENT.)  And  now,  under  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  ch.  27,  it  is 
declared  that  no  person  shall  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or 
bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  .but  within 
twenty  years  ne.Tt  after  the  time  at  whioh  the  right  to  make 
ineh  entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  such  action  shall  bare 
8rtt  accrued  to  some  person  through  whom  ho  claims  or  to 
himself.  Persons  under  the  disabilities  of  infancy,  lunacy, 
ooverture,  or  beyond  seas,  and  their  representatives,  are  to 
b«  allowed  ten  years  from  the  termination  of  the  disability 
or  death  to  enforce  their  rights,  but  no  action  can  be  brought 
by  inch  parties  after  forty  years.  Statutes  of  a  similar 
character  exist  in  the  various  States  of  this  country,  and 
though  they  dilTer  much  in  details  and  comprohcDsireness 
of  scope,  the  period  of  twenty  years  is  almost  invariably 
fixed  upon  asthe  time  of  limitation.  A  person,  therefore,  who 
is  deprived  of  the  possession  of  bis  land  by  an  adverse  oc- 
onpant  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  is  prevented  from  re- 
oorering  it,  and  is  in  fact  divested  of  his  ownership.  It  is 
important  in  this  connection  to  distinguish  between  pro- 
scription and  limitation  as  relating  to  interests  in  real  prop- 
erty. Prescription  applies  properly  only  to  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  such  as  a  way  or  watercourse,  a  right  of  com- 
mon, etc..  and  does  not  relate  to  land  or  corporeal  property. 
(See  Incdrporrai.  HRRsniTAx kxts.)  It  depends  upon  a  legal 
presumption  that  a  grant  of  the  property  has  been  made 
after  an  enjoyment  continued  for  a  sumoient  period  of  time, 
and  was  not  a  doctrine  originally  established  by  statute. 
But  the  theory  of  limitation  was  wholly  created  by  positive 
statute,  and  applies  only  tocorporcal  property,  such  as  land, 
houses,  etc.  The  subject  of  prescription  is  now,  howcTer,  in 
England,  governed  by  statute  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  ch.  71). 
The  adverse  possession  of  land  which  under  the  statute  of 
limitations  is  euffleiont  to  constitute  a  bar  to  the  assertion  of 
a  legal  title  by  the  owner  of  it,  or  by  one  against  whom  the 
adverse  occupant  brings  an  action  of  ejectment,  must  be  an 
sotual,  continued,  visible,  notorious,  distinct,  exclusive,  and 
hostile  possession.  It  must  be  with  an  intention  to  claim 
title  to  the  land  oconpied  in  opposition  to  any  other  claim- 
ant. In  order  that  the  possession  may  be  aetnnl,  the  ad- 
Terse  occupant  must  make  an  entry  upon  the  land,  so  that 
an  ouster  may  be  effeoted.  By  this  means  the  owner  is 
disseised  if  possession  be  taken  nnder  claim  of  right.  (See 
Disseizin.)  Taking  a  deed  is  not  suffioient  to  constitute 
adverse  possession.  The  possession  must  bo  eontinned  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  limitation,  either  by  actual  resi- 
dence or  cultivation,  or  by  such  use  and  occupation  of  the 
premises  as  they  are  capable  of,  with  claim  of  ownership. 
But  successive  periods  of  adverse  possession  by  different 
oscupants  cannot  be  united  so  as  to  make  up  the  full 
statutory  period,  unless  there  is  a  privity  of  estate  be- 
tween the  successive  occupants  by  purchase  or  descent. 
Such  a  privity  exists  between  ancestor  and  heir,  grantor 
and  grantee,  devisor  and  devisee,  etc.  But  in  some  States 
the  right  to  unite  successive  possessions  is  denied.  The 
possession  must,  moreover,  be  visible,  uotoriotUf  and  rfii- 
tinet.  It  must  be  continued  nnder  such  circumstances  of 
notoriety  that  the  owner  may  be  presumed  to  have  notice 
of  it  and  of  its  extent.  There  are  two  modes  of  possession 
whioh  the  law  deems  sufiieiently  notorious  and  distinct  to 
constitute  adverse  possession  under  the  statute.  The  first 
mode  is  where  one  enters,  not  asserting  a  right  of  owner- 
ship derived  from  a  deed  or  written  iDstrament  of  title,  bat 


merely  taking  posiicssion  with  claim  of  right.  In  this  ease 
the  disseisin  extends  only  to  the  premises  actually  enclosed, 
cultivated,  improved,  or  otherwise  occupied.  The  other 
mode  of  possession  is  where  one  enters  under  color  of  title 
derived  from  a  deed  or  other  instrument,  and  occupies,  cul- 
tivates, or  improves  the  land,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
In  this  case  his  legal  possession  will  be  deemed  generally 
to  extend  to  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  the  property  pre- 
scribed in  the  instrument  of  title,  even  thongh  this  be  of  no 
legal  validity  in  conveying  a  title.  These  principles  may 
be  considered  as  generally  established  by  the  adjudications 
of  the  different  States,  though  with  various  degrees  of  mod- 
ification and  a  somewhat  different  extent  of  application.  In 
some  of  the  States  rules  embodying  this  distinction  are 
declared  by  statute ;  this  is  the  case  in  New  York,  The 
possession  must  also  be  exelutivt  during  the  entire  period, 
nnd  KottiU  or  odtene.  If  the  occupancy  be  begun  and 
continued  under  the  owner's  permission,  it  is  not  hostile, 
but  in  recognition  of  his  title.  So  when  the  parties  were 
in  privity  with  each  other,  and  the  possession  was  origin- 
ally taken  in  recognition  of  and  acquiescence  in  the  right 
of  the  real  owner,  a  positive  disclaimer  of  holding  in  sub- 
serviency to  such  title  must  be  made  before  the  possesaiOQ 
can  become  adverse.  The  question  whether  the  posaesaioa 
is  adverse  or  in  recognition  of  the  owner's  title  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  jury,  but  what  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
adverse  possession  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  court,  ^oe 
tenant  in  common  may  occupy  the  common  premises  in 
adverse  possession  against  his  eotenant  if  there  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  an  exclusive  claim.  This  would  be  the  ease  if 
he  should  exclude  the  other  from  occupying  the  premises, 
and  should  appropriate  the  profits  to  himself  under  a  oiaim 
of  exclusive  right.  But  mere  occupancy  of  the  premises  by 
one  tenant  alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  statute  of 
limitations  as  apply  ing  to  land  does  not  rnn  against  the  Slate 
unless  there  be  an  express  provision  to  that  effect.  The 
same  general  principles  prevail  in  regard  to  the  disabilitiei 
enumerated  in  the  statute  as  have  been  already  stated  in 
reference  to  actions  upon  contract. 

IV.  Suite  in  Cuurte  of  Eqnitg. — The  statntes  of  limitationi 
which  have  been  thus  far  considered  were  not  enacted  with 
reference  to  proceedings  in  equity,  but  only  applied  to  no- 
tions in  courts  of  law.  In  equitable  procedure  there  was 
therefore  no  binding  obligation  to  enforce  their  provisions. 
It  became,  however,  the  practice  in  equity  to  act  in  obe- 
dience to  these  statutes  in  all  causes  of  action  which  came 
specifically  within  their  provisions,  and  also  to  extend  their 
application  to  other  analogous  cases.  This  was  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  equitable  principle  that  laches  and  1*0- 
mlssness  are  to  be  discountenanced  and  disfavored.  .  But 
courts  of  equity  refuse  to  apply  the  statute  of  limitation! 
when  this  would  enable  fraud  to  be  committed  or  would  re- 
sult in  manifest  injustice.  Other  rules  and  principles  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  limitation  of  suits  in  equity 
are  stated  in  the  article  upon  Lachrs  (which  see).  In  a 
number  of  the  U.  S.  positive  statutes  have  been  enacted 
prescribing  a  fixed  period  of  limitation  for  equitable  suits. 

V.  Criminal  Pronecutiotie, — There  have  oeen  several 
Statutes  of  limitation  enacted  in  England  at  different 
periods  applying  to  prosecutions  for  certain  crimes.  Thus, 
by  statute  7  Will.  III.  ch.  3,  it  was  provided  that  no  prosecu- 
tion shall  be  had  in  cases  of  high  treason  whereby  cor- 
ruption of  blood  may  ensue,  except  for  an  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate the  king,  unless  the  bill  of  indictment  be  found 
within  three  years  after  the  offence  was  committed.  So  by 
the  statute  31  Eliz.  ch.  5,  prosecution  by  information  upon 
a  penal  statute  was  limited  to  a  prescribed  period.  In 
New  York  it  is  provided  that  indictments  for  murder  may 
be  found  at  any  time  after  the  death  of  the  person  killed; 
in  all  other  cases  indictments  are  to  be  found  within  five 
years  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  but  the  lima 
during  which  the  defendant  shall  not  have  been  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  State,  or  usually  resident  therein,  shall  not  con- 
stitute any  part  of  this  period.  Statutes  of  an  analogous 
character  exist  in  other  States. 

VI.  Statutes  of  limitations  bare  also  been  enacted  in 
many  of  the  Stales  applying  to  parties  occupying  particu- 
lar official  positions,  as  sheriffs  or  other  officers,  or  to  actions 
of  a  peculiar  character,  as  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  or 
forfeitures  under  a  statute,  etc.  These  need  only  be  referred 
to  for  the  sake  of  eompleteness.  The  statutes  of  the  various 
Slates  must  be  speoially  consulted.  It  will  hare  been  seen 
from  this  discussion  that  the  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  limitations  depends  largely  npon  a  principle  of  puhlie 
policy.  Its  aim  is  to  quicken  the  diligence  of  creditors  and 
prevent  delay  in  the  enforcement  of  even  righteous  olaims. 
It  seeks  to  shield  one  charged  with  crime  from  the  oonse- 
quences  of  a  long  postponement  of  a  prosecution,  as  he  may 
then  lose  the  means  of  making  a  just  defence.  The  justice 
and  expediency  of  these  rules  is  well  illustrated  by  a  prno- 
ttoe  now  becoming  oommon  with  peraoDS  liable  to  eneoun- 
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tor  maoh  litigation,  at  the  timo  they  enter  into  a  eontraot 
to  itipalate  that  an  action  for  its  breach  muit  be  brought 
within  a  brief  period,  say  liity  or  ninety  days,  or  perhaps 
a  jear.  Although  this  agreement  is  not  a  limitation  in  the 
ieuse  of  being  imposed  by  lair,yet  it  is  ralid,  and  if  reason- 
able beoomes  n  part  of  the  contract,  and  will  be  enforced 
bj  the  eonrts.  Suoh  (tipnlations  are  almost  regularly  found 
in  insuranoe  policies  and  in  the  reoeipts  of  express  and  tele- 
grsiph  companies.  (Consult  on  this  general  subject  the 
works  of  Parsons  and  Chitty  OHContractt ;  Angell  OnLim- 
{tatioHt ;  Wilkinson  On  Limilations ;  Washburn  0»  Seal 
Properly  ;  Cruise's  Digett ;  Oreenleaf  On  Svidene*,  Tol.  ii. ; 
Smith's  Leaditiy  Caee»f  index.) 

Obosoc  Chasi.  RsrisED  Br  T.  W.  DmsHT. 
laiflBOges'  [anc.  Lemovicei],  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Haate-Vienne,  on  the  Vienne  River, 
250  miles  S.  of  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  places  in 
whioh  Christianity  was  planted  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  eantory ;  has  a  famous  breed  of  horses,  and  is  noted 
for  its  poieelain  manufacture,  a  very  fine  whits  porcelain- 
earth  having  been  disaoverod  in  its  neighborbood  in  1708; 
and  it  has  also  some  cotton  and  woollen-mills. 

liim'onite  [Qr.  \kiiJu',  "meadow  "],  the  hydrated  ses- 
qaiozide  of  iron,  often  called  brown  bssmatite,  one  of  the 
eommonest  and  most  important  ores  of  iron.     The  deposits 
of  limonite  are  peculiarly  lo3al  and  irregular  in  chataeter. 
They  are  never  found  forming  continuous  strata,  but  are 
(1)  either  the  superficial  deposits  of  chalybeate   waters, 
filling  fissures  or  cavities  or  encrusting  slopes  or  aconmula- 
Ung  in  concretionary  or  botryoidal  masses  in  sand,  day, 
or  gravel;  or  (2)  they  are  proJuosd  by  the  oxidation,  at 
and  near  the  surface,  of  beds  of  tb?  carbonate  of  iron  or 
iron  pyrites.     From  their  mode  of  formation  the  deposits 
of  limonite  are  less  extensive  an'l  reliable  than  those  of 
other  ores  of  iron,  and  their  irregularities  have  often  been 
a  cause  of  disappointment  and  loss ;  but  some  of  them  are 
of  great  extent,  and  they  are  so  numerous  in  many  oonntriea 
that  they  have  always  constituted  one  of  the  groat  sources 
from  which  the  supply  of  iron  has  been  derived.   In  the  17.  S. 
Taloable  deposits  of  limonite  are  found  in  a  great  number 
of  la«alitics.     They  oocur  perhaps  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  a  belt  which  extends  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Alleghanies  from  Xew  England  to  Georgia.    Hero  they  rest 
on  roeks  of  various  kinds,  suoh  as  gneiss,  serpentine,  crys- 
talline limestone,  slate,  etc.    From  Pennsylvania  southward 
their  association  with  the  lower  Silurian  limestones  and 
slates  is  such  that  they  have  by  some  writers  been  repre- 
sented as  holding  a  definite  geological  position  in  that  series 
of  rocks.      It   is   quite   certain,   however,    that   they    are 
altogether  superficial  in  position,  and  form  no  part  of  the 
stratification  of  this  or  any  other  formation.     It  is  prob- 
able, as  suggested  by  Prof.  Frederiok  Prime,  that  soma  of  the 
brown  haematites  of  Pennsylvania  are  formed  from  the  de- 
eomposition   of  pyrites   along   the  ontcrops   of    pyritous 
slates ;  but  some  of  the  most  important  deposits  of  this 
belt  are  so  far  removed  from  the  metamorphosed  Paloeoioio 
locks  of  the  Alleghanies  that  they  can  hare  had  no  con- 
nection with  them — suoh  as  the  limonitas  of  Roxbury, 
Amenia,  and  Staten  Island.     In  the  latter  locality  the  iron 
ore  occurs  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island  in  superficial  cavities 
in  serpentine ;  at  the  southern  end,  in  concretionary  masses 
scattered  through  Cretaoeous  clays,  with  which  they  are 
eridently  contemporaneous.     The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
these  deposits  of  limonite  have  been  forming  from  the 
drainage  of  all  the  ferruginous  rooks  of  the  E.  Sank  of  the 
Alleghanies  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  age.     In 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  deposits  of  limonite  of  great  ex- 
tent and  purity  are  found  along  the  outcrops  of  the  Lower 
Cariioniferous  limestone.     In  Missouri  a  belt  of  superficial 
limonite  encircles  the  district  which  contains  the  great  de- 
posits of  specular  iron  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ferrnijinous 
druoage  of  this  district.     The  limonitas  which  are  formed 
bj  the  oxidation  of  the  stratified  carbonates  are  best  seen 
in  Southern  Ohio  and  Eastern  Kentucky,  where  some  of 
the  calcareous  ore-beds  of  the  coal-measures  are  oxidized 
sjong  their  outcrops,  and  are  more  or  less  deeply  converted 
into  Uie  hydrated  sesqnioxide. 

Bog-iron  ore  is  a  spongy  and  usually  impure  limonite 
which  aoenmulates  in  marshes  from  the  leaching  of  sur- 
rounding beds  of  sand,  gravel,  etc.  which  contain  iron. 
hake  ore  is  the  name  given  to  limonite  which  gathers  at 
the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds  which  receive  the  drainage 
of  ferruginous  strata  or  soils.  In  some  of  the  Swedish 
lakes  this  ore  is  dredged  up  periodically,  the  deposit  being 
leprodnoed  at  intervals  of  one  or  several  years. 

The  modat  operandi  of  the  deposition  of  limonite  is  as 
follows ;  The  sesqnioxide  of  iron  is  insoluble,  but  the  pro- 
toxide is  soluble.  When  organio  matter  is  bnried  with 
peroxide  of  iron,  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter  takes 
Rom  the  iron  ore  one  equivalent  of  oxygen.    It  is  now 


dissolved  by  atmospheric  water,  and  is  carried  into  any 
reservoir  that  receives  the  drainage.  Here  the  iron  is  oxi- 
dised by  contact  with  the  air,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  as  the 
hydrated  sesquiozide.  If  it  finds  there  decomposing  or. 
ganio  matter,  it  imparts  to  it  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  floats  on  to  gather  more  oxygen. 
As  long  as  any  organic  matter  remains  the  iron  osoillates 
between  the  surface  and  bottom  of  the  water;  when  it  has 
all  been  oxidized,  it  accumulates  as  bog  or  lake  ore.  Thus, 
iron  beoomes  a  carrier  of  oxygen  iu  the  aqueous  circulation 
of  the  globe,  as  it  does  in  the  htcmal  circulation  of  animals. 
The  iridescent  film  BO  frequently  seen  on  pools  of  water  is 
limonite  formed  in  the  manner  described  above. 

Chalybeate  springs  throw  down  a  yellow  or  brownish 
precipitate  in  the  channels  or  reservoirs  through  which 
their  waters  flow  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air, 
and  the  iron  they  contain  is  oxidized.  This  precipitate  is 
limonite.  If  it  remains  as  a  powder,  it  is  called  yellow 
oc|ire ;  if  it  is  brown  it  contains  manganese,  and  is  known 
as  "  umber  "  or  "  Spanish  brown."  It  may,  however,  form 
concretionary  masses  with  a  radiated  structure  or  successive 
layer  of  solid  limonite  many  foct  in  thickness.    It  is  sup- 

Sosed  that  most  of  the  great  limonite  beds  found  along  the 
anks  of  the  Alleghanies  and  elsewhere  hare  accumulated 
in  this  way. 

Pure  limonite  contains  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  but 
it  often  contains  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  so 
that  its  average  yield  of  iron  does  not  reach  50  per  cent. 
The  quality  of  the  iron  made  from  it  is  sometimes  excellent, 
as  is  attested  by  the  good  repute  of  the  Roxbury  and  other 
limonite  irons.  It  generally  contains  too  much  phosphorus, 
however,  to  bo  successfully  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  From  their  fuiiibility  the  brown  hsematites  are  very 
useful  adjuncts  in  the  smelting  of  the  more  refractory 
magnetites  and  specular  ores,  and  their  employment  in  this 
connection  has  caused  them  to  bo  largely  mined  and  highly 
valued.  J.  S.  Newberrt. 

Limonain',  a  former  province  of  Central  France,  com- 
prised the  present  departments  of  Corrize,  Crease,  Dor- 
dogne,  and  Vienne.  Its  capital  was  Limoges.  It  gave 
name  to  a  mediaeval  dialect  which  prevailed  through  much 
of  Southern  France,  and  had  a  eoosiderabla  poetio  and 
romantic  literature. 

Limonx',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude, 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Aude  in  a  fertile  valley  which 
produces  much  grain  and  the  famous  wine  of  Blanquette  de 
I.imoux,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
yarn,  and  articles  of  iron  and  brass.     Pop.  7600. 

liim'pet  [Or.  \.nit],  a  name  applied  loosely  to  many 
gasterOpod  molluske,  but  appropriately  belonging  to  the 
Patellidse,  of  which  Patella  is  the  typical  genus.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  but  are  less  frequent  on  our 
Atlantic  coast  than  in  most  others.  Patella  vnlgarie,  the 
common  European  limpet,  is  extensively  used  for  fish-bait 
and  for  bnman  food.  Many  species  are  fossil.  The  living 
shells  adhere  to  rocks  by  atmospheric  pressure.  They 
slowly  bore  into  wood  or  chalk  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  Calyptrieida)  are  called  bonnet  or  cup  limpets.  The 
keyhole  limpets  are  fiuiirellir.  The  Parmopkori  are  called 
duck's-bill  limpets.  The  genus  Anrylni  includes  the  river 
limpets.  The  limpets  of  tropical  shores  have  in  many  spe- 
cies extremely  beautiful  shells.     Many  of  them  are  edible. 

Lin'acre,  or  Ijynacer  (Thomas),  H.  D.,b.  at  Canter- 
bury, England,  about  1460 ;  studied  at  Oxford  and  on  the 
Continent;  became  fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford,  in  H84, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  physic ;  was  an  associate  of 
Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Lily  in  introducing  into  England  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  from  which  language  ho  made  elegant 
translations  of  Galen  into  Latin ;  studied  theology,  and  in 
1518  became  a  prebendary  of  York ;  founded  the  College 
of  Physicians  at  London  (1518).  was  its  president  for  life, 
and  was  physician  to  Henry  YIII.  and  hie  family.  D.  in 
London  Oct.  20,  1524.  His  translation  of  Galen's  De 
Sanitate  Taenda  appeared  in  1517,  the  Metkodue  Medendi 
in  151S,  and  the  De  Temperamentit  in  1521.  He  published 
in  1524  a  treatise  on  the  rules  of  Latin  prose  composition, 
De  Emendala  Siructura  Latini  Bermonie,  lib.  vi. 

Lina'res,  town  of  Spain,  proTinoo  of  Jaen,  is  well  built 
and  flourishing.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  rich 
copper  and  le^  mines  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  10,567. 

LiDckOaen,  post-tp.  of  Chenango  eo.,  N.  T.,  has  4 
cheese-factories.     Pop.  926. 

liiDC'oln,  a  fertile  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  B.  by  the  river  Ni- 
agara. Cap.  St.  Catharines.  Pop.,  including  Niagara 
Town,  24,366. 

Lincoln)  or  I<iiicolD«hire«  county  of  England,  ex- 
tending along  the  North  Sea  f^m  the  Wash  to  the  Hum- 
ber.    Area,  2776  square  miles.    Pop.  412,246.    The  ground 
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Il  verj  loir  along  the  coast ;  in  some  places  it  must  be  pro- 
tMted  by  dikes  against  inundations  of  the  sea.  But  from 
the  ooast  it  gradually  rises  until  it  swells  into  high  chalk 
hills  in  the  north-weatern  part  of  the  county,  the  so-called 
Woldt.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile  and  cultivated 
with  great  care.  Large  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  are  raised, 
and  fine  breeds  of  horses,  short-homed  cattle,  and  long- 
woolled  sheep  are  reared.  Immense  flocks  of  geese  are  fed 
on  the  fens  along  the  shore. 

liiDCOllit  city  of  England,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  on  the  Witham.  It  is  an  old  city,  with  a  fine 
cathedral,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  &24  feet  long, 
250  feet  wide,  and  one  of  the  finest  churoh-bnlldings  in 
England;  large  foundries  and  manufactures  of  hardware, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  corn  and  wool.     Pop.  2ff,7S2. 

Lincoln^  county  of  S.  E.  Arkansas.  Area,  RSO  square 
mile;.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Arkansas  River,  8.  W. 
by  Saline  River,  and  is  bisected  by  Bayou  Bartholomew. 
It  is  well  wooded,  and  produces  cotton,  grain,  and  ha'y. 
Cap.  Star  City.     It  was  formed  after  the  census  of  1870. 

iiincoln*  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota.  Area.  800  square 
miles.  Its  E.  border  is  washed  by  the  Big  Stone  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Iowa.  It  contains  much  fertile 
land.    Cap.  Canton.    Pop.  712. 

Lincoln,  county  of  N.  E'.  Oeorgia,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
South  Carolina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savan- 
nah River.  Area,  260  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but  gen- 
erally fertile.  Sold,  iron,  novaculite  (bone-stone),  and  gran- 
ite are  found.  Grain  and  eolton  arc  staple  products.  Flour 
is  the  ohief  mannfaoture.     Cap.  Lineolnton.     Pop.  5413. 

Lincoln,  county  of  Central  Kansas.  Area,  720  !<quare 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Saline  River  and  its  affluents. 
The  county  contains  saline  marshes.  The  soil  is  adapted  to 
grazing  and  grain-culture.     Cap.  Pottersburg,     Pop.  518. 

Lincoln,  county  of  E.  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  .150 
square  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  blue-grass  region,  with  a 
diversified  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Grain  and  live-stock 
are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Knox- 
ville  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Cap. 
Stanford.     Pop.  10,047. 

Lincoln,  parish  of  TX.  W.  Louisiana,  formed  in  1873 
fVom  parts  of  Union,  Jackson,  Claiborne,  and  Bienville. 
Area,  550  square  miles.     Cap.  Vienna. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  Maine,  partly  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Kennebec  River.  Area,  550  square  miles.  It 
has  a  deeply  indented  coast-line,  with  numerous  good  har- 
bors. The  soil  is  good.  Live-stock  and  wool  are  leading 
prodncts.  Lnmber,  cooperage,  and  brick  are  manufactured. 
Shipbuilding  and  maritime  pursuits  are  important  interests. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  R.  R. 
Cap.  Wiscassett.     Pop.  25,597. 

Lincoln,  coanty  of  S.  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  432 
square  miles.     Pop.  not  reported  in  census  of  1870. 

Lincoln,  connty  of  S.  W.  Mississippi.  Area,  540  sqnare 
miles.  It  is  an  undulating  and  fertile  region.  Cotton  and 
com  are  staple  prodncts.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.  Cap. 
Brookhaven.     Pop.  10,184. 

Lincoln,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  B.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  is  uneven,  but  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  valleys.  Area,  648  square  miles.  Products,  tobacco, 
wool,  live-stock,  and  grain.     Cap.  Troy.     Pop.  15,960. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  W.  Nebraska.  Area,  2592  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Platte  River  and  its  forks, 
and  by  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  North  Platte.  Pop. 
17 ;  largely  increased  since  census  of  1870. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  E,  Nevada.  Estimated  area, 
13,600  square  miles.     Cap.  Pioche.     Pop.  2985. 

Lincoln,  county  of  New  Mexico,  bounded  E.  by 
Texas.  Area,  about  13,000  square  miles.  The  K.  part  is 
a  portion  of  the  Llano  Kstaeado.  The  W.  is  broken  by 
mountain-ranges.  The  county  contains  large  Indian  res- 
ervations and  considerable  arable  land.  Some  grain  is  pro- 
duced.  The  connty  is  traversed  by  Pecos  River.   Pop.  1803. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  North  Carolina, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Catawba  River,  and  traversed  by  the 
Little  Catawba.  Area,  250  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but 
generally  fertile.  It  abounds  in  valuable  iron  ore.  Grain 
il  the  chief  prodnot.     Cap.  Lineolnton.     Pop.  9573. 

Lincoln,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  8.  by  Alabama. 
Area,  580  square  miles.  It  is  uneven,  but  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cotton,  grain,  tohacoo,  wool,  and  live-stock  in  large 
quantities.  Leather  is  the  chief  article  of  manufaoturc. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Winchester  and  Alabama 
R.  R.     Cap.  Faycttcville.     Pop.  28,050. 

Lincoln,  county  of  W.  West  Virginia.  Area,  380  square 
miles.     It  is  very  fertile  and  beautifully  diversified.     Coal 


and  iron  abound.  Com  and  tobacco  are  produced.  It  is 
traversed  by  Ouyandotte  RivAr.    Cap.  Hamlin.    Pop.  5053. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  Ala.    Fop.  252. 

Lincoln,  post-v.  of  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Oregon 
branch  of  the  Central  Paoifio  R.  B. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Sierra  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  616. 

Lincoln,  post-v.  of  Cedar  Creek  hundred,  Sussex  co., 
Del.,  on  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  R.  R.    Pop.  130. 

Lincoln,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Logan  co..  III.,  28  miles  N.  B. 
of  Springfield,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Indianapolis 
Bloomington  and  Western,  and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and 
Western  R.  Rs.,  contains  a  college,  5  schools,  13  cburebes, 
a  library,  a  coal-shaft,  3  flouring-mills,  a  manufactory  of 
smut-mills,  I  foundry,  a  carriage  and  2  wagon  shops,  3 
banks,  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  large  number  of 
stores.  Principal  occupation,  agricultural  pursuits.  Pop. 
about  4450.  Smith  ft  Hills,  Eos.  '■  Hkrald," 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Hendricks  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1502. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  558. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.     Fop.  1063. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Adair  co.,  la.     Pop.  531. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  la.    Pop.  170. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.     Pop.  686. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.    Pop.  462. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  la.     Pop.  427. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Cerro  Gordo  eo.,  la.    Pop.  279. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Clay  eo.,  la.    Pop.  299. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Dallas  eo.,  la.    Pop.  213. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  la.     Pop.  206. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Harrison  eo.,  la.    Pop.  88. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Iowa  oo.,  la.    Pop.  394. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ta.     Pop.  954. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.    Pop.  493. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Monona  co.,  la.    Pop.  308. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Montgomery  eo.,  la.    Pop.  19S. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Page  co.,  la.    Pop.  645. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  la.     Pop.  440. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la.    Pop.  658. 

Lincoln,  tp,  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.    Pop.  205. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  ScoU  co.,  la.    Pop.  1038. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Story  oo.,  la.     Pop.  243. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Tama  eo.,  la.    Pop.  220. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  la.     Pop.  560. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Winneshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  822. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1490. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  398. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  516. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  Kan.    Fop.  2012. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Neosho  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  745. 

liincoln,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  1533. 

Lincoln,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  nn  the 
European  and  North  American  R.  R.  and  on  the  Penobscot 
River,  has  3  hotels  and  manufactures  of  lumber.   Pop.  1530. 

Lincoln,  post-tp.  of  Middlesex  eo.,  Mass.,  on  the  Fiteh- 
bnrg  R.  R.,  has  a  high  school,  2  churches,  and  milk-dairying 
and  market-gardening  are  principal  pursuits.    Pop.  791. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1188. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Isabella  eo.,  Mich.    Pop.  672. 

Lincoln,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Lake  Michigan  and  Little  Sable  River.     Pop.  of  tp.  165. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Midland  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  322. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Osceola  co.,  Micb.    Pop.  334. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  495. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Andrew  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2630. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Caldwell  co..  Mo.    Fop.  589. 

Lincoln,  a  r.  (Kenton  P.  0.)  and  tp.  of  Christian  oo.. 
Mo.     Pop.  of  T.  81 ;  of  tp.  1440. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Clarke  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  1100. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  943. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  736. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Douglas  eo..  Mo.    Pop.  209. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  565. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Nodaway  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1042. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Putnam  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1057. 

Lincoln,  post-v,,  cap.  of  Nebraska  and  of  Lancaster  eo., 

at  the  junction  of  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska,  the  Bnrling- 

I  ton  and  Missouri  River,  and  the  Midland  Pooific  R.  Rs.    It 
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hM  ft  hsndaome  oapitol  bailding,  State  VniTeraity,  and  in- 
■U16  asylum,  a  high  sofaool,  goTernment  post-offioa  bnilding> 
21  ohurches,  2  theatres,  the  usual  charitable  and  secret  or- 
ders, penitentiary,  a  State  intelligence  agency,  9  newspa- 
pers, 5  banks,  0  hotels,  3  flouring-mills,  machine-shops, 
saltworks,  soap-factory,  a  fire  department,  gasworks,  and 
the  nsual  stores.  Pop.  2441. 
WiLUAx  C.  Cu>ro,  Ed.  "  Nebrasea  Statb  Rhoiitbb." 

liincolB,  tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  Neb.    Pop.  276. 

I<incoln,  tp.  of  Orafton  co.,  N.  H.,  among  the  Fran- 
eonia  Moont^ns,  21  miles  from  Plymouth,  is  a  plaoe  of 
summer  resort,  and  has  one  hotel.    Pop.  71. 

Iiincoln,  tp.  of  Lincoln  eo..  If.  C.    Pop.  886. 

lilncoln,  tp.  of  \ew  Hanover  eo.,  K.  C.    Pop.  1359. 

Ijincoln,  tp.  of  Morrow  oo.,  0.    Pop.  SIS. 

Ijineoln,  tp.  of  Allegheny  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  1399. 

liueoln^  tp.  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.     Pop.  532. 

IiilicolB«  tp.  of  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  contains  many 
important  mannfaotnring  villages.     Pop.  7889. 

Iiincoln,  tp.  of  Darlington  eo.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1845. 

Lincoln)  post-tp.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  0  miles  N.  E.  of 
Hiddlebary,  lias  4  oottrches  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
lumber  and  wooden  wares.     Pop.  1174. 

XincolB,  tp.  of  Braxton  eo.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  1642. 

Ijineoln,  tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  1164. 

LincolB,  tp.  of  Marion  eo.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  2127. 

JjineolBt  tp.  of  Pocahontas  oo.,  V.  Va.    Pop.  1015. 

IjineolBt  tp.  of  Tyler  eo.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  1645. 

XlBCOln,  tp.  of  Wayne  eo.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  1559. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Adams  oo.,  Wis.    Pop.  433. 

Iiincoln,  tp.  of  Bau  Claire  co..  Wis.    Pop.  911. 

Lincoln,  post-tp.  of  Kewaunee  eo..  Wis.    Pop.  680. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Monroe  eo..  Wis.    Pop.  1137. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Polk  oo..  Wis.    Pop.  287. 

LIbcoIb,  tp.  of  Trempealean  oo..  Wis.    Pop.  822. 

LiBCOlB,  tp.  of  Wood  00.,  Wis.    Pop.  229. 

LiBGola  (Abraham),  the  sixteenth  President  of  the 
V.  8.,  b.  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  Larue  (then  Hardin)  oo.,  Ky.,  in 
»  cabin  on  Nolin  Greek,  3  miles  W.  of  Hodgensville.  His 
parents  were  Thomas  and  Nanoy  Hanks  Linoolo.  Of  his 
ancestry  and  early  yean  the  little  that  is  known  may  best 
be  given  in  his  own  language:  "My  parents  were  both 
bom  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families — second  &m- 
Uies,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in  my 
tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of 
whom  now  remain  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  co.,  III. 
My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Boctibridge  co.,  Va.,  to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  Indians — not  in  battle, 
but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the 
forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  oo..  Pa.  An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the 
New  England  family  of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing 
more  definite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both 
families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abra- 
ham, and  the  like.  My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  be  grew  up  literally  without 
edneation.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  What  is  now 
Spencer  co.,  Ind.,  in  my  eighth  year.  We  roaohed  our  new 
home  abont  the  time  tho  State  came  into  the  Union.  It 
was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  op.  There  were 
some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualiBcation  was  ever  le- 
qnired  of  a  teacher  beyond  reading  lorttta*,  and  cipkerin'  to 
toe  rule  of  three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand 
Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wixard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
excite  ambition  for  education.  Of  course,  when  I  came  of 
ago  I  did  not  know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read, 
write,  and  cipher  to  the  role  of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I 
have  not  been  to  school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now 
( 1 869)  have  upon  this  store  of  edneation  I  have  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  I  was 
raised  to  farm-work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenty- 
two.  At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  and  passed  the 
first  year  in  Macon  co.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that 
time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  oo.,  where  I  remained 
a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came  the  Block 
Hawk  war,  and  I  was  oleoted  a  captain  of  volunteers — a 
soccess  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
since.  I  want  the  campaign,  was  elated ;  ran  for  the  leg- 
islature the  same  year  (1832),  and  was  beaten,  the  only 
time  I  ever  have  been  beaten  by  the  people.  The  next  and 
three  snoeeeding  biennial  eleetions  I  was  elected  to  the  lei;- 
itlstare;  I  was  not  a  candidate  afterwards.  During  this  I 
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legislative  period  I  had  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Spring- 
field to  practise  it  In  1346  I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  Congress;  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
From  1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  I  practised  law  more 
assiduously  than  ever  before.  Always  a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  active 
canvasses,  I  was  losing  interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me  again.  What  I 
have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well  known." 

The  early  residenoe  of  Lincoln  in  Indiana  was  16  miles 
N.  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  li  miles  E. 
of  Qentryville,  within  the  present  township  of  Carter.  Here 
his  mother  died  Oct.  5, 1818,  and  next  year  his  father  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Sally  (Bush)  Johnston  of  Elisabethtown,  Ky. 
She  was  an  afieotionate  foster-parent,  to  whom  Abraham 
was  indebted  for  his  first  encouragement  to  study.  He  be- 
came an  eager  reader,  and  the  few  books  owned  in  the 
vicinity  were  many  times  perused.  He  worked  frequently 
for  the  neighbors  as  a  farm-laborer,  was  for  some  time  clerk 
in  a  store  at  Qentryville,  and  became  famous  throughout 
that  region  for  his  athletic  powers,  his  fondness  for  argu- 
ment, his  inexhaustible  fund  of  humorous  anecdote,  as  well 
as  for  mock  oratory  and  the  oomposition  of  rude  satirical 
verses.  In  1828  he  made  a  trading  voyage  to  New  Orleans 
as  "  bow-hand  "  on  a  flat  boat ;  removed  to  Illinois  in  1830 ; 
helped  his  father  build  a  log  house  and  clear  a  farm  on 
the  N.  fork  of  Sangamon  River,  10  miles  W.  of  Decatur, 
and  was  for  some  time  employed  in  splitting  rails  for  the 
fences — a  fact  which  was  prominently  brought  forward  for 
a  political  purpose  thirty  years  later.  In  the  spring  of 
1831  he,  witn  two  of  his  relatives,  was  hired  to  build  a  flat- 
boat  on  the  Sangamon  River  and  navigate  it  to  New  Or- 
leans ;  the  boat  "  stuck  "  on  a  mill-dam,  and  was  got  off 
with  great  labor  through  an  ingenious  mechanical  device 
which  led  some  years  later  to  Lincoln's  taking  ont  a  patent 
for  "  an  improved  method  for  lifting  vessels  over  shoals." 
This  voyikge  was  memorable  for  another  reason — the  sight 
of  slaves  chained,  maltreated,  and  flogged  at  New  Orleans 
was  the  origin  of  his  deep  convictions  upon  the  slavery 

Sueition.  Returning  from  this  voyage,  he  became  a  resi- 
ent  for  several  years  at  Now  Salem,  a  recently  settled  vil- 
lage on  the  Sangamon,  where  he  was  successively  a  clerk, 
grocer,  surveyor,  and  postmaster,  and  acted  as  pilot  to  the 
first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Sangamon.  Here  he 
studied  law,  interested  himself  in  local  politics  after  his 
return  from  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  became  known  as  an 
efl°cctive  "  stump-speaker."  The  subject  of  his  first  politi- 
cal speech  was  the  improvement  of  the  channel  of  the  San- 
gamon, and  the  chief  ground  on  which  he  announced  him- 
self (1832)  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  was  his  advocacy 
of  this  popular  measure,  on  which  subject  his  practical 
experience  made  him  the  highest  nuthority.  Elected  to 
the  legislature  in  1 834  as  a  "  Henry  Clay  Whig,"  he  rapidly 
acquired  that  command  of  language  and  that  homely  but 
forcible  rhetoric  which,  added  to  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  people  from  which  ho  sprang,  made  him  more  than 
a  matcn  in  debate  for  his  few  wcll-eduonted  opponents. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  he  soon  established  himself 
at  Springfield,  where  the  State  capital  was  located  in  1830, 
largely  through  his  influence ;  became  a  successful  pleader 
in  the  State,  circuit,  and  district  courts;  married  (1842)  a 
lady  belonging  to  a  prominent  family  in  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1840 
and  1844  as  candidate  for  elector  on  the  Harrison  and  Clay 
tickets, and  in  1846  was  elected  to  the  U.  6.  House  of  Rop- 
resentatires  over  the  celebrated  Peter  Cartwright.  During 
his  single  term  in  Congress  Lincoln  did  not  attain  any 
prominence.  He  voted  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery 
petitions,  for  tho  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  the  Wilmot  proviso,  but  was 
ehiefiy  remembered  for  the  stand  he  took  against  the 
Mexican  war.  For  several  years  thereafter  he  took  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  politics,  but  gained  a  leading 
position  at  the  Springfield  bar.  Two  or  three  non-politi- 
eal  lectares  and  a  eulogy  upon  Henry  Clay  (1852)  added 
nothing  to  his  reputation.  In  1854  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  by  tho  Kansas- Nebraska  act  aroused 
Lincoln  from  his  indifference,  "like  a  fire-bell  in  the 
night,"  and  in  attacking  (hat  measure  he  bad  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  knowing  perfectly  well  the  motives 
and  the  reeord  of  its  author,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois, then  popularly  dengnsted  as  the  "  Little  Oiant."  Tho 
latter  came  to  Springfield  in  Oct.,  1854,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  State  Fair,  to  vindicate  his  policy  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  "  Anti-Nebraska  "  Whigs,  remembering  that  Lincoln  had 
often  measured  his  strength  with  Douglas  in  the  Illinois 
legislature  and  before  the  Springfield  courts,  engaged  him 
to  improvise  a  reply.  This  speech,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  heard  U,  was  one  of  the  great  efforts  of  Lincoln's  life, 
certainly  the  most  effective  in  his  whole  career.  It  took  the 
audience  by  storm,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  felt  that 
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Songlu  hud  met  his  match.  Linooln  waa  aeoordingly  aelecled 
u  the  Anti-Nebruka  oandidate  for  the  V.  8.  Senate  in  place 
of  Qen.  Shields,  whose  term  expired  Har.  4, 1855,  and  led 
in  several  ballots,  but  Trumbull  was  ultimately  chosen.  The 
armed  confliot  on  the  soil  of  Kansas,  which  Lincoln  had  pre- 
dicted, soon  began ;  the  result  was  the  disruption  of  tbeW^higs 
and  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party.  At  the  Bloom- 
ington  State  convention  in  1856,  where  the  new  party  first 
asBomed  form  in  Illinois,  Linooln  made  an  impressive  ad- 
dress, in  which  for  the  first  time  he  took  distinctive  ground 
against  slavery  in  itself.  At  the  national  Republican  con- 
Teation  at  Philadelphia  (June  17),  after  the  nomination  of 
Fremont,  Lincoln  was  put  forward  by  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  received  on  the  first  bal- 
lot 110  votes  against  259  for  William  L.  Dayton.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  canvass,  being  on  the  electoral 
tioaet.  In  1858,  Lincoln  was  unanimously  nominated  by 
the  Republican  State  convention  as  its  candidate  for  the 
V.  8.  Senate  in  place  of  Douglas,  and  io  bis  spceob  of  ao- 
eeptanoe  used  the  celebrated  illustration  of  a  "  bouse  di- 
Tided  against  itself"  on  the  slavery  question,  which  was 
perhaps  the  cgiuse  of  his  defeat.  The  great  debate  car- 
ried on  at  all  the  principal  towns  of  Illinois  between  Lin- 
ooln and  Douglas  as  rival  Senatorial  candidates  resulted 
at  the  time  in  the  election  of  the  latter,  but  being  widely 
eiroulated  as  a  campaign  document,  it  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  country  upon  the  former  as  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
yinoing  exponent  of  Republican  doctrine.  Early  in  1859 
he  began  to  be  named  in  Illinois  as  a  suitable  Bepnbliean 
oandidate  for  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the  ensoing 
year ;  and  a  political  address  delivered  at  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute, N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  ISfiO,  followed  by  similar  speeches 
at  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  elsewhere  in  New  England, 
first  made  him  known  to  the  Eastern  States  in  the  light  by 
which  he  had  long  been  regarded  at  home.  By  the  Repub- 
lican State  convention  which  met  at  Deoatnr,  III.,  May  9 
and  10,  Linooln  waa  unanimously  endorsed  for  the  Presi- 
dency. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  two  rails,  said  to  havo 
been  split  by  his  hands  thirty  years  before,  wore  brought 
into  the  convention,  and  the  incident  contributed  much  to 
his  popularity.  The  National  Republican  convention  at 
Chicago,  after  spirited  efforts  made  in  favor  of  Seward, 
Chase,  and  Bates,  nominated  Linooln  for  the  Presidency, 
with  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-President  (May  18),  at  the 
same  time  adopting  a  vigorous  anti-slavery  platform.  The 
Democratic  party  having  been  disorganized  and  presenting 
two  candidates,  Douglas  and  Breckenridge,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  "American  "  party  having  put  forward  John  Belief 
Tennessee,  the  Republican  victory  was  an  easy  one,  Lincoln 
being  elected  Nov.  6  by  a  large  plurality,  comprehending 
nearly  all  the  Northern  States,  but  none  of  the  Southern. 
The  secession  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States  was 
the  immediate  result,  followed  a  few  months  later  by  that 
of  the  border  slave  States  and  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
civil  war.  The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  became  thence- 
forth merged  in  the  history  of  his  country.  None  of  the 
details  of  the  vast  conflict  which  filled  the  remainder 
of  Lincoln's  life  can  here  be  given ;  they  will  be  found 
under   more   appropriate   headings.      Narrowly  escaping 

? rejected  assassination  by  avoiding  Baltimore  on  his 
ourney  to  the  capital,  he  reached  Washington  Feb.  23, 
and  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  S.  Mar.  4, 
1861.  Lincoln  called  to  his  cabinet  his  principal  ri- 
vals for  the  Presidential  nomination,  Seward,  Chase, 
Cameron,  and  Bates;  scoured  the  co-operation  of  the 
Union  Democrats,  headed  by  Douglas ;  called  ont  75,000 
militia  from  the  several  States  upon  the  first  tidings  of  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  (Apr.  15);  proclaimed  a 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  (Apr.  It) ;  eailed  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  fur  July  4,  from  which  he  asked  and 
obtained  400,000  men  and  $400,000,000  for  the  war;  placed 
McClellan  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  army  on  Oen.  Scott's 
resignation  (Oct,  31){  appointed  Edwin  M.  Stanton  secre- 
tary of  war(J«n.  14,  1862),  and  on  Sept.  22, 1862,  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  freedom  of  all  slaves  in  the 
States  and  parts  of  States  then  in  rebellion  from  and  after 
Jan.  1, 1863.  This  was  the  crowning  act  of  Lincoln's  career 
— the  act  by  which  he  will  be  chiefly  known  through  all 
future  time— and  it  decided  the  war.  On  Oct.  16,  1863, 
President  Lincoln  called  for  300,000  volunteers  to  replace 
those  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired  ;  made  a  cele- 
brated and  touching,  though  brief,  address  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Oeltysburg  military  cemetery,  Nov,  19, 1863 ;  commis- 
sioned Ulysses  S.  Grant  lieutenant-general  and  eommander- 
in-ohicf  of  the  armies  of  the  V.  S.  Mar.  9, 1864 ;  was  re-elected 
President  in  November  of  the  same  year  by  a  large  major- 
ity over  Gen.  McClellan,  with  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennes- 
see as  Vice-President;  delivered  a  very  remarkable  address 
at  his  second  inauguration.  Mar.  4,  1865 ;  visited  the  army 
Iwfore  Richmond  the  same  month,  entered  the  capital  of 


render  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  army  (Apr.  9)  was  actively 
engaged  in  devising  generous  plans  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Union,  when  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  Apr. 
14,  he  was  shot  in  his  box  at  Ford's  theatre,  Washington, 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  fanatical  actor,  and  expired  early 
on  the  following  morning,  Apr.  15,  1865.  Almost  simul- 
taneously a  murderous  attack  was  made  upon  William  H, 
Seward,  the  secretary  of  state.  At  noon  on  the  15th,  An- 
drew Johnson  assumed  the  Presidency,  and  active  measures 
were  taken  which  resulted  io  the  death  of  Booth  and  the 
execution  of  his  principal  accomplices.  The  funeral  of 
President  Lincoln  was  conducted  with  unexampled  solem- 
nity and  magnificence.  He  was  buried  at  Oak  Kidge  Ceme- 
tery, near  Springfield,  III,,  on  Hay  4,  and  his  remains  were 
placed  in  an  appropriate  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  statue, 
Oct.  13,  1874.  The  leaders  and  citiiens  of  the  expiring 
Confederacy  expressed  genuine  indignation  at  the  murder 
of  a  generous  political  adversary;  foreign  nations  took 
part  in  mourning  the  death  of  a  statesman  who  had  ap- 
proved himself  a  true  representative  of  American  nation- 
ality ;  the  frecdmen  of  the  South  almost  worshipped  the 
memory  of  their  deliverer;  and  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  great  nation  he  had  saved  awarded  him  a  place  in  its 
aOfeotions  second  only  to  that  held  by  Washington.  The 
charactei-istics  of  Abraham  Lincoln  have  become  familiarly 
known  throughout  the  civilised  world.  His  tall,  gaunt,  un- 
gainly figure,  homely  countenance,  and  his  shrewd  mother- 
wit,  shown  in  his  celebrated  conversations  overflowing  in 
humorous  and  pointed  anecdote,  combined  with  an  accurate 
intuitive  appreciation  of  the  questions  of  the  time,  arc  rec- 
ognised as  Kirming  the  best  type  of  a  period  of  American 
history  now  rapidly  passing  away.  (See  biographies  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Holland  (1865),  J,  N.  Arnold  (1868),  and  Ward  H, 
Lamon  (1872),)  Porter  C,  Bliss. 

Lincoln  (Gen.  Bekjaxix),  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Feb, 
3, 1733 ;  waa  a  farmer  in  his  native  town  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution ;  had  been  a  local  magistrate,  a  colonel 
of  militia,  and  several  times  a  representative  in  the  colonial 
legislature  and  the  provincial  congress,  and  wa*  secretary 
of  the  latter  body  and  member  of  its  committee  of  corre- 
spondence in  1774,  when,  having  taken  an  active  part  in 
organising  and  training  the  Continental  soldiery,  he  was 
appointed  major-general  of  the  State  troops.  He  obtained 
the  favor  of  Washington  during  the  siego  of  Boston ;  com- 
manded an  expedition  which  in  June,  1776,  cleared  Boaton 
harbor  of  Britiah  vessels ;  led  a  body  of  Massachusetts 
militia  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  in  the  ensuing  en- 
gagements (1776);  brought  a  new  levy  of  militia  to  the  aid 
of  Washington  at  Morristown,  N,  J.,  in  Feb,,  1777;  was 
appointed  by  Congress,  at  Washington's  request,  a  major- 
general  in  the  Continental  service  Feb.  19 ;  was  surprised 
and  nearly  captured  at  Bound  Brook  Apr.  13 ;  co-operated 
with  Schuyler  in  the  summer  campaign  against  Burgoyne, 
for  which  he  raised  a  fresh  body  of  New  England  militia; 
joined  Gates  as  second  in  command  Sept.  29  ;  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bemus  Heights,  near  Saratoga, 
Oct.  8,  and  disabled  from  active  service  until  Aug.,  1778, 
when  he  joined,  and  was  in  September  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Southern  army.  Arriving  at  Charles- 
ton Deo.  4,  be  was  chiefly  occupied  for  several  months  in 
warding  off  the  several  demonstrations  made  by  the  British 
general  Provost  against-thatcity  after  the  fall  of  Savannah  ; 
lost  one-fourth  of  his  forces  by  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Ashe  at 
Brier  Creek  Mar.  2,  1779;  unsuccessfully  attacked  the 
enemy's  works  at  Stone  Ferry  June  20 ;  joined  D'Estaing 
in  September  in  his  fruitless  siege  of  Savannah,  and  after 
the  bloody  repulse  of  Oct.  9  returned  to  Charleston,  which 
in  the  spring  of  1780  was  besieged  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  Gen,  Arbuthnot  with  greatly  superior  forces.  The  de- 
fenoe  was  skilfully  and  strenuously  conducted,  but  Lincoln 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  May  12,  and  was  allowed  to  go  to 
his  home  at  Hingham  on  parole.  Exchanged  in  the  spring 
of  1781,  he  joined  Washington  on  the  Hudson,  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Vorktown,  and  was  deputed  to  receive  the 
sword  of  Comwallis  on  his  surrender.  Elected  by  Congress 
secretary  of  war  in  Oct.,  1781,  he  held  that  oBice  three 
years,  ofter  which  he  retired  to  his  farm  at  Hingham.  In 
1786-^7  he  commanded  the  Massachusetts  militia  in  the 
auppresaion  of  Shays's  relwUion ;  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Hassacbnsetta  in  1787 ;  was  appointed  collector 
of  the  port  of  Boston  in  1789,  and  hold  that  oflSoo  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  in  1789  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  in  1 793  was  employed 
in  an  unsuccessful  negotiation  with  the  Ohio  Indians.  In 
his  habits  he  was  a  model  of  temperance  and  morality,  was 
deeply  religious,  and  for  many  years  a  deacon  in  the  church 
of  his  native  town.  D.  at  Hingham  May  9,  1810,  (See 
his  Lift,  by  Francia  Bcwen,  in  Sparka's  Amcricait  Biog- 
raplii/,  2d  aeries,  vol,  xiii,) 

Lincoln  (Enoch),  b,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec,  28, 1788, 
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College;  l>eo«me  a  lawjer  in  1811;  settled  at  Fiyeburg, 
Me.,  the  scenery  of  which  beautiful  forest-town  he  de- 
Mribed  in  a  poem  entitled  Tke  Village,  and  in  1819  re- 
moved to  Pans,  Me. ;  was  a  member  of  Congreu  1818-26, 
and  goTemor  of  Maine  1827-29.  He  delivered  a  poem  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  LoTeweU's  Pond  fight, 
was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  left  valuable  his- 
torical mannaoripts,  some  of  which  were  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Maine  Hiatorieal  Colleetione,  D.  at 
Augusta,  Mc,  Oct.  8,  1829. 

Liacoln  (Jons  Lareix),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  2.% 
1S17;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  18.30;  studied 
theology  at  Newton  Seminary;  was  tutor  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity 183S— iO ;  and  after  passing  some  years  in  Europe 
was  elected  professor  of  Latin  in  the  same  institution  1844. 
He  has  edited  Selectioiu  from  Zivg  (1847),  the  Workt  of 
Horace  (1861),  and  Cicero's  De  Seneclute  (1872). 

Iiincoln  (Lbti),  b.  at  Hingbam,  Mass.,  May  15, 1749; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1772 ;  became  a  lawyer  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  in  1775,  a  jndge  of  probate  in  1778 ;  was  in 
the  eonstitntional  convention  of  1780 ;  and  after  holding 
many  important  offices  was  a  Jeffersonian  member  of  Con- 
gress 1799-1801;  attorney-general  of  the  U.  8.  1801-05; 
lieutenaot-govemor  of  Massachusetts  1807-08,  acting  gov- 
ernor 1809.  He  declined  a  judgeship  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.     D.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  14,  1820. 

Lincoln  (Levi),  til.D.,  b.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  25, 
1782,  son  of  Levi  Lincoln  (1749-1820) ;  gradnated  at  Har- 
vard in  1802;  became  in  1805  a  lawjer;  member  of  the 
eonstitntional  convention  of  1820 ;  was  often  in  the  State 
legislature,  of  which  he  was  Speaker  in  1 822,  and  president 
of  the  senate  1845;  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts 
1823,  governor  1825-34  ;  was  in  Congress  1835-41 ;  a  jndge 
of  the  State  supreme  court  1824;  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston  1841-43 ;  first  mayor  of  Woroeater  in  1848.  D.  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  May  29,  1808. 

Lincoln  Centre*  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Enn., 
eontains  the  county  baildings,  aichool-honse,!  botel,  5  stores, 
2  newspapers,  a  blaoksmitn  and  other  minor  shops.  Pop. 
•boat  150.     P.  Barkeb,  Ed.  "Likooui  Comrrr  Kbvs." 

Iiincoln  Creeic«  tp.  of  Hamilton  oo.,  Neb.    Pop.  41. 

Lincoln  Creek,  tp.  of  York  so.,  Neb.     Pop.  217. 

Lincoln  Plnntation,  tp.  of  Oxford  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  30. 

Linc'olnton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  eo.,  Qa.,  20  miles 
N.  E.  of  Washington.     Pop.  92. 

Lincolnton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C,  on  the 
Carolina  Central  R.  R,  and  the  South  Fork  and  Catawba 
rivers,  has  2  schools,  5  churches,  2  paper-mills,  1  cane- 
seat  chair-factory,  1  cotton  and  tobacco  factory,  1  steam 
saw-mill,  3  wagon  and  carriage  shops,  2  tanneries,  1  sash, 
door,  and  blind  factory,  2  hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  1200.  H.  SiAQLC,  Eo. ''  Proobess." 

Lincoln  IJniTersity,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  originated  from 
the  Ashman  Institute,  whoso  first  president  was  Rev.  J.  P. 
Carter,  and  whose  name  was  changed  in  1866  to  that  of 
LIdcoId  University.  It  comprises  preparatory,  collegiate, 
theological,  law,  and  medical  departments,  has  seven  pro- 
fessora—of  whom  five  live  at  the  university,  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, end  one  at  Oxford — and  is  attended  by  180  stu- 
dents; 18  gradnated  in  1873.  It  owns  real  estate  worth 
$125,000,  and  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  Its  build- 
ings consist  of  four  professors'  houses,  three  large  halls  for 
dormitories,  and  a  university  hall,  in  which  are  recitation- 
rooms  and  chapel.  I.  N.  Rendall. 

Linc'olnville,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  11  miles  S.  of  Belfast,  is  a  summer 
teaort,  and  manufactures  lime  and  leather.     Pop.  1900. 

Lind,  post-tp.  of  Waupacca  co..  Wis.     Pop.  1017. 

Lind  ( Jexiit),  "  The  Swedish  Nightingale,"  b.  in  Stock- 
holm Oct.  6, 1821,  of  humble  parentage;  her  father  was  a 
teacher,  and  poor.  Her  precocious  talent  attracted  the 
notice  of  Hme.  Lundberg,  a  retired  actress,  who  introduced 
her  to  CrtBlins  and  Berg,  famous  teachers  in  music,  and  to 
Lindblad,  the  composer.  The  manager  of  the  court  theatre 
procured  for  her  admission  to  the  musical  academy,  where 
ber  progress  was  rapid.  She  acted  and  sang  in  children's 
parts  till  she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  her  voice  failed 
ner.  Four  years  later  it  returned  on  occasion  of  a  public 
concert,  and  she  sang  the  part  of  Alice  in  Meyerbeer's 
Kobert  It  DiabU  with  a  brilliancy  that  ensured  her  success. 
Bhe  soon  became  the  operatic  star  of  Stockholm,  and  sang 
with  applause  in  the  cnief  cities  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
In  1841,  ambitious  of  perfecting  herself  in  her  art,  she 
went  to  Paris  and  took  lessons  of  Qaroia.  There  she  was 
introduced  to  Meyerbeer,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  her, 
and  obtained  from  M.  Pillet  an  opportunity  to  sing  in 
opera.  Bnt  she  caused  no  enthusiasm,  and  in  her  chagrin 
tamed  her  back  on  Paris.     Ucr  next  opportunity,  also 


dne  to  Meyerbeer,  was  in  Berlin  in  1845.  There  her  success 
was  distinguished.  Previous  to  this  she  had  tasted  once 
more  the  friendliness  of  Stockholm,  and  had  sung  in  Dres- 
den. At  Vienna  she  repeated  her  triumphs  in  Norma,  the 
Camp  o/  Siletia,  and  the  Daughter  of  the  Regiment.  Her 
first  appearance  in  London  was  in  May,  1847.  In  Robert 
U  Diaile,  Puritam,  Souuambula,  she  more  than  justified 
her  claims  as  an  artist,  and  covered  herself  with  honors. 
In  1848  she  sang  for  the  first  time  in  oratorio,  Elijah,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  to  found  musical  scholarships  in  memory  of 
Mendelssohn,  Henceforth  this  was  to  be  her  chosen  field. 
Id  1850  she  camo  to  the  U.-S.,  nnder  contract  with  Mr. 
P.  T.  Barnum  to  give  150  concerts.  The  enthusiasm  was 
unbounded,  the  profits  were  enormous,  but  the  toil  and  irk- 
BOmeaess  wore  excessive,  and  in  June,  1851,  after  singing 
95  times,  the  contract  was  terminated  by  Jenny  Lind.  In 
1852  she  married  Otto  Ooldscbmidt,  soon  after  returned  to 
Europe,  and  passed  several  years  in  Dresden,  appearing 
only  occasionally  in  public,  and  then  for  charitable  par- 
poses  only.  In  1858  she  took  up  her  residence  in  England, 
where  she  still  lives.  Jenny  Lind's  voice  was  a  light 
soprano  of  remarkable  sweetness,  flexibility,  and  charm  of 
expression,  and  she  threw  into  it  the  feeling  of  a  passion- 
ate soul.  She  sang  out  of  a  heart  full  of  goodness.  In  the 
U.  S.  she  was  as  well  known  for  her  charities  as  for  her 
genius :  they  amounted  to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars ;  in  England,  Sweden,  and  Germany  they  have  been 
equally  munificent.  Her  private  life  and  character  are 
blameless.  She  is  no  less  honored  and  beloved  as  a  woman 
than  admired  as  an  artist.  0.  B.  Fbothuiobav. 

Lin'da,  tp,  of  Tuba  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  401. 

Lin'dan,  town  of  Bavaria,  sitoated  on  an  Island  in  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  manufactures  mnsiaal  and  chirnrgical 
instruments,  and  trades  in  wine,  com,  cheese,  and  fish. 
It  was  a  free  city  till  1803.    Pop,  about  5000. 

Lin'de  (Samcel  Boanni.),  b.  in  1771  at  Thorn,  Prus- 
sia, of  Swedish  descent;  studied  at  Leipsic;  resided  for 
some  time  in  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  became  in  1803 
director  of  the  lyoeum  of  Warsaw,  where  he  d.  Aug.  8, 
1847.  He  published  a  valuable  Dictionary  of  the  Polieh 
Language  (S  vols.,  1807-14). 

Lin'den  [.\ng.-Sax.  lind],  the  lime  tree,  Tilia  Euro. 
p«a  (order  Tiliaccse),  a  large  European  forest  tree,  closely 
related  to  the  Basswood  (which  see)  of  the  U.  S.  Its 
wood  is  soft,  but  valued  by  carvers  and  turners  and  used 
in  making  charcoal.  Its  bark  makes  the  bass  matting  so 
extensively  imported  from  Russia.  Its  flowers  afford  val- 
uable bee-pasture.  It  has  many  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  well  known  in  cultivation  in  the  U.  S. 

Linden,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Marengo  oo.,  Ala.,  95  miles 
W.  of  Montgomery,  contains  county  buildings,  1  church. 
Masonic  lodge,  1  botel,  and  aeveral  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  300 ; 
of  tp.  1927.  Richard  H.  Clarke. 

Linden,  post-v.  of  Oencsee  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  R.  R.     Pop.  565. 

Linden,  post-tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  457. 

Linden,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Christian  co..  Mo.  Pop.  of  T. 
81 ;  of  tp.  1440. 

Linden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  near  the 
New  Jersey  R.  B.,  17  miles  from  New  Tork,  is  inhabited 
by  persons  doing  business  in  New  York,  and  has  some  fine 
residcDcei.     Pop.  1390. 

Linden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  Tenn.,  12  miles 
N.  E.  of  Dccotorvillc.     Pop.  140. 

Linden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  Tex.,  35  miles  N.  of 
Marshall. 

Linden,  post-tp.  of  Iowa  eo..  Wis.    Pop.  2054. 

Lindi'na,  tp.  of  Juneau  oo..  Wis.    Pop.  1065. 

Lind'ler,  tp.  of  Mercer  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1519. 

Lindley,  tp.  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Tioga  River, 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  flour,  etc.,  is  traversed 
by  the  Blossburg  and  Corning  R.  R.,  and  contains  Lindley- 
town  (P.  0.).     Pop.  1251. 

Lindley  (John  ),  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  L.  S.,  b.  at  Cat- 
ton,  Norfolk,  Feb.  5, 1 799,  was  the  son  of  a  nurseryman;  began 
early  to  write  upon  botany,  assisting  in  preparing  Loudon's 
Eneycloptedia;  became  in  1829  professor  of  botany  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London;  was  appointed  in  1860  examiner 
I  in  botany  in  the  London  University;  edited  the  Gardener"* 
Chronicle  1841-65,  D.  near  London  Nov.  1,  1865.  His 
botanical  writings  are  of  the  first  importance.  Among 
.  them  are  Introdvctian  to  the  Natural  Sr/ilem  (1830),  Slriic- 
ture  and  Phytinloqy  of  Plante  (1832),  Vegetable  Kingdom 
(1846),  Flora  Mediea  (1838),  Fonil  Flora  (with  Hutton, 
1831-37),  Pomolagia  Brilannica  (1841),  Orehidaceoue 
Plante  (I837-.38),  Folia  Orchidacea  d&b2ir^^orv  of  Hor- 
ticulture (ISiO),  »te.       Cngitizecfby^jtLK 
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LINDSAY— LINE. 


Iiind'aay,  capital  of  Vtotoria  eo.,  OnL,  Caoada,  is  on 
the  Canada  Midland  Railway  and  on  the  navigable  3cugog 
Birer.  It  baa  an  extensire  trade  in  lumber,  grain,  and 
floar.  It  haa  mannfactnres  of  oastings,  lumber,  beer,  sash; 
blindi,  homlook  extract,  etc.  The  town  contains  the  county 
buildings,  several  churches  and  schools,  and  other  fine  edi- 
fices. It  is  mostly  built  of  brick.  It  has  3  weekly  news- 
papers.    Pop.  of  sub-district,  4019. 

Lindsaf )  Baroxs  and  Earls,  a  distingnished  family 
in  the  Scottish  peerage,  descended  from  Sir  Walter  de 
Lindsay,  an  Englisbman  of  Norman  descent,  who  in  the 
reign  of  David  I.  acquired  Efcildonn  and  Lnffnesa  in  East 
Lothian.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  lands  of  Crawford  in 
Clydesdale  came  into  possession  of  the  family  by  an  inter- 
marriage with  the  royal  line  of  Scotland.  Sir  James  Lind- 
say of  Crawford  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Otter- 
burn.  His  nephew  and  heir,  Sir  David,  married  a  sister 
of  King  Robert  III.,  and  was  made  by  that  monarch  earl 
of  Crawford,  while  Sir  William,  younger  brother  of  the  earl, 
became  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Lindsay  of  the  Byret,  Had- 
dington, and,  through  a  natural  son,  was  also  ancestor  of 
the  celebrated  poet.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  earls  of  Crawford  were  among  the 
wealthiest,  proudest,  and  most  influential  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  and  took  a  large  part  in  the  civil  warfare  of  that 
agitated  period.  David,  the  fifth  earl,  a  trusted  minister 
of  James  III.  was  made  duke  of  Montrose  in  1488 — a  title 
never  before  bestowed  in  Scotland  except  upon  princes.  In 
1644  the  tenth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  was  created  earl 
of  Lindsay,  and  soon  afterward'  obtained  also,  by  a  new 
oreation,  the  earldom  of  Crawford,  extinct  in  the  elder  line. 
John,  fourth  earl  of  Lindsay  and  Crawford,  b.  in  Oct.,  1702, 
was  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Russian  service,  in  the 
Qerman  campaign  1743—45,  and  the  sappression  of  the 
movement  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  in  1746.  D.  in 
London  Deo.  25,  1759.  The  present  earl  of  Crawford  and 
Lindsay  haa  written  The  Livet  of  the  lindtayi  (1849),  a 
valuable  and  interesting  work. 

Lindsay  (Sir  David),  of  thb  Modnt,  b.  about  1490, 
either  at  Qarmylton,  East  Lothian,  or  at  the  Mount,  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland,  on  the  estate  from  which  his  title  was  de- 
rived; is  believed  to  have  studied  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  (1505-09),  and  to  have  travelled  in  Italy  in  1510. 
In  the  following  year  he  is  mentioned  as  an  amateur  actor 
in  a  play  performed  at  the  court  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
and  in  1512  was  appointed  "keeper  "  or  tutor  to  the  infant 
prince,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  James  V.  a  few 
months  later  (Sept.,  1513).  His  importicnt  duties  were  dis- 
charged with  an  affectionate  care,  which  the  young  king 
rewarded  in  1528  with  an  appointment  as  king's  herald, 
and  in  1530  with  knighthood  and  the  office  of  "  Lord  Lyon 
king-at-arms,"  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied  .embas- 
sies to  the  courts  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark, 
and  is  Introduced  into  Scott's  poem  of  Marmiott,  Ho  rep- 
tesented  Cupar  in  Parliament  (1542-43),  oontributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Reformation,  and  d.  at  an  unknown  place 
and  date  before  May,  1555.  As  a  poet  Lindsay  takes  high 
rank,  and  his  satires  against  the  clergy  are  credited  with 
having  been  the  most  efficient  preparation  for  the  labors  of 
John  Knox.  His  principal  works  were  7%e  i>rem«(I528); 
Sah/re  of  the  Thrie  Ettdttit,  played  at  court  in  1530 ;  Hit- 
torie  of  Squyer  Meldrum  (1548) ;  and  The  Monarehie  (1 553), 
The  first  collective  edition  of  bis  works  was  printed  at  Co- 
penhagen in  1553,  and  nearly  twenty  have  since  appeared 
in  Scotland.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society  (1865-71),  in  6  parts. 

Lindsay  (Johk  Wbslev),  D.  D.,  b.  Aug.  20,  1820,  at 
Barre,  Vt.;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  1840;  stud- 
ied theology  in  Union  Seminary,  New  York  City ;  entered 
the  Methodist  ministry ;  was  tutor  1847,  and  professor  of 
Latin  and  Hebrew  in  his  alma  mater  1848-60;  president 
of  Qenesee  College  1864—68;  became  in  1868  professor  of 
exegetical  theology  in  what  is  now  Boston  University. 

Lindsay  (Williax  Schaw),  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
in  1816;  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  as  cabin- 
boy  in  a  West  India  ship ;  became  second  mate  1834,  chief 
mate  1835,  took  command  of  a  merchantman  1830,  became 
agent  for  the  Castle- Eden  Coal  Company  1841 ;  was  influ- 
ential in  opening  the  port  of  Hartlepool  and  providing  it 
with  docks  and  wharfs;  went  to  London  1845;  became  in 
a  few  years  one  of  the  "  merchant  princes  "  of  that  city ; 
was  twice  defeated  in  his  candidacy  for  Parliament  1852 ; 
elected  for  Tyncmouth  and  North  Shields  Mar.,  1854,  and 
again  without  opposition  Mar.,  1857;  elected  for  Sunder- 
land Apr.,  1859 ;  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament  by 
zealous  attention  to  commercial,  and  especially  shipping, 
interests  ;  took  an  actire  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Reform  Association.  Ho  has  published  many 
pamphlets  on  mercantile  and  political  topics,  a  volume 
entitled    Oar  Navigation,  Mercantile,  and  Marine  Law 


eontidered  (1853),  a  treatise  on  Our  Merchant  Shipping 
{ 1860),  and  in  1874, 2  vols,  of  an  elaborate  work,  The  Hittory 
of  Merchant  Sltipping.  For  many  years  he  has  i>een  prevent- 
ed by  feeble  health  from  accepting  a  seat  In  Parliament. 

Linds'borg,  post-v.,  cap.  of  MoPherson  oo.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Smoky  Hill  River,  19  miles  S.  of  Salina. 

Lind'sey,  poat-v.,  cap.  of  Ottawa  co.,  Kan.  It  haa  1 
newspaper. 

Lindsey^  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  1383. 

Lindsey  (Charles),  b.  in  1320  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land; came  in  1842  to  Canada  West  and  became  an  editor; 
was  1846-52  connected  with  the  Toronto  Examiner,  and 
in  1852  became  editor  of  the  Toronto  Leader;  has  since 
been  city  registrar;  has  published  Clergy  Rceervet,  The 
Maine  Law,  and  Prairiee  of  the  Wettem  Stttta. 

Lind'seyville,  post-v.  of  Worcester  co.,  Md.,  8  miles 
E.  of  Newtown.     Pop.  54. 

Lind'sley  (Johh  Bbrriin),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  Oct.  24, 1822 ;  educated  in  Nashville,  Louisville, 
Philadelphia,  and  Paris;  was  elected  in  1856  professor  of 
chemistry  and  dean  of  faculty  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Nashville;  in  1855  was  made  ohan- 
oellor  of  that  university,  whioh  for  several  years  before  the 
war  had  classes  of  600  students.  After  the  death  of  his 
preceptor,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Troost,  from  whom  he  im- 
oibed  the  love  of  the  sciences,  he  became  the  curator  of 
his  splendid  cabinet,  whioh  in  1874  was  purchased  by  the 
Kentucky  Library  Association  and  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lio ;  has  contributed  papers  on  education  to  the  press,  also 
to  the  Theological  Medium,  the  quarterly  of  the  Cumber- 
land Prosbyterian  Church,  and  is  (1875)  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  medical  annals  of  Tennessee.         Paul  F.  Evb. 

Iiindsley  (Natrah  Lawrbncb),  LL.D.,  son  of  Philip, 
b.  at  Piinoeton,  N.  J.,  about  1816;  received  a  careful  edu- 
cation at  Nashville  University,  of  which  his  father  was 
president;  was  distinguished  as  a  philologist  and  as  an 
educator.  He  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  Dr.  J.  E. 
Worcester  in  the  preparation  of  his  Dictionary,  and  had 
himself  projected  a  great  work  to  be  entitled  An  Enryelo- 
Lexicon  of  the  Englieh  Language.  D.  at  Oreenwood,  Tenn., 
Oct.  9, 1888. 

Lindsley  (Philip),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Morristown,  V.  J.,  Deo. 
21, 1780 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1804 ;  tutor  there  1807- 
09  and  1312;  professor  of  languages  1813;  vice-president 
1817,  at  which  time  he  was  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  between  1820  and  1839  was  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  ten  different  colleges :  in  1824  accepted  that  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  which  he  resigned  in  1850, 
after'  a  most  successful  career  as  an  instructor.  He  was 
afterwards  professor  of  arohsoology  and  church  polity  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.  D.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  25,  1855.  His  complete 
works,  consisting  of  sermons,  educational,  miscellaneous, 
and  religious  discourses  and  essays,  were  published  in  3  vols., 
with  a  memoir  by  Leroy  J.  Halsey  (Philadelphia,  1865). 

Line  [Lat.  linea].  In  music,  lines  are  used  not  only  in 
the  formation  of  the  stave  and  its  extension  by  ledger- 
lines,  but  also  for  several  other  purposes.  In  a  figured 
bass  a  long  unbroken  line  after  a  figure  signifies  the  con- 
tinuation or  holding  of  the  note  indicated  by  the  figure, 
while  broken  or  short  lines  imply  repeated  strokes  of  a 
note,  or  sometimes  the  repetition  of  the  same  figure  over 
the  several  notes  of  a  moving  baas.    See  Ex.  1 : 


Ex.  1. 


A  line  drawn  across  a  figure  thus,  <  or  4,  ^  or  4,  tl  or  -6, 
etc.,  is  equivalent  to  a  f,  and  such  figures  stand  for  a  sharp 
fourth,  a  sharp  fifth,  etc.  When,  in  a  condensed  score,  one 
part  crosses  another,  its  course  is  frequently  marked  by  a 
slanting  line,  to  avoid  confusion  or  to  explain  an  apparent 
false  progression.  See  Ex.  2,  where  the  crossing  of  the 
tenor  and  alto  is  pointed  out  by  lines  oonneoting  the  notes 
of  the  tenor. 


Ex.2. 


LINE— LINEN. 
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Id  modem  mniie  for  the  organ,  eurred  or  straight  perpen- 
dioalar  lioes,  vith  arrow-heads,  are  often  used  to  mark  the 
exact  place  where  a  ohange  is  to  be  made  ttom  load  to  soft, 
or  the  revene,  or  iVom  one  stop  or  set  o^  keys  to  another. 
Inataooee  of  this  are  giren  in  Sx.  3 : 


Ex.3. 


Two  diverging  or  converging  lines  placed  orer  a  series  of 
notes  implj  an  increase  or  decrease  of  loudness,  as  other- 
vise  expr«sed  hj  the  words  eretemdo  or  diminuendo,  or 
their  abbreviations,  era.  and  i£ii».    William  Stauntos. 

liine  [Lat.  h'nea],  a  gfeometrioal  magnitade  which  has 
length,  but  neither  breadth  nor  thickness.  We  may  regard 
•  line  as  the  path  of  a  moving  point,  in  which  case  the  na- 
ture of  the  line  will  depend  upon  the  law  of  motion  of  the 
poinL  Two  positions  of  the  generating  point  are  said  to 
be  cmuecHtive  when  the  distance  between  tbem  is  infinites- 
imal, and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  line  is  called  an 
elemeHL  We  may  suppose  the  point  to  move  so  that  the 
elements  shall  be  equal,  or  so  that  the  projections  of  these 
elements  on  a  given  straight  line  shall  be  equal :  the  far- 
mer is  the  method  of  plane  geometry,  and  the  latter  is  the 
method  of  analytical  geometry  and  of  the  oalonlus.  Lines 
may  be  either  straight  or  carved.  A  Hraigkt  line  is  a  line 
whose  elements  all  lie  in  the  same  direction ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
line  whose  direction  is  the  same  at  every  point ;  a  eurced 
line  is  one  in  which  no  two  oonseeutive  elements  lie  in  the 
same  direction.  A  plant  curve  is  a  curve  all  of  whose  ele- 
ments lie  in  the  same  plane ;  a  curoe  of  doubU  curvature  is 
a  curve  in  which  no  tnree  consecutive  elements  lie  in  the 
■■me  plane.  In  all  oases  the  prolongation  of  any  element 
in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  generating  point  is  a 
tangent  to  the  curve;  hence,  wo  say  that  a  tangent  to  a  curve 
is  a  straight  line  drawn  through  two  oonsooutive  points  of 
the  curve.  Of  these  points  the  first  in  order  of  generation 
ia  the  point  of  contact  or  the  point  of  tangenag. 

In  analysis,  lines  are  classed  as  algebraic  and  tranioen- 
dentaL  An  algebraic  line  is  one  whose  rectilineal  equation 
may  be  expressed  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra ; 
that  is,  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
formation  of  powoia  denoted  by  constant  exponents,  and 
•ztrastion  of  roots  indicated  by  constant  indices ;  a  tran- 
ntndental  line  is  one  whose  equation  eannot  be  expressed 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra.  Algebraic  lines  are 
divided  into  orderi  aooording  to  the  degrees  of  their  equa- 
tions. Linos  of  the  first  order  are  those  whose  equations 
are  of  the  first  degree,  lines  of  the  second  order  are  those 
whose  equations  are  those  of  the  second  degree,  and  so  on. 
Algebraic  lines  of  the  first  ordor  are  straight  lines,  and 
those  of  the  second  order  are  conio  sections.  Transcen- 
dental lines  are  sometimes  classed,  according  to  the  relation 
between  their  co-ordinates,  as,  logarithmic  curvet,  curve  of 
tinei,  etc.,  but  as  yet  no  systematio  classifioation  of  this 
olass  of  linos  hu  been  made.  W.  O.  Pick. 

liine  [Lat.  {iiwa],  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  Eng- 
lish measarement. 

liin'en  [Ang.-Saz.  Itn,  "flax  "]  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
textile  manufactures.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  cloudland  of 
history.  Pieces  are  still  in  existenee  which  were  woven 
4000  yean  ago.  In  the  days  of  Herodotus  it  was  an  article 
of  Egyptian  export.  The  mummies  are  wrapped  in  cere- 
eloths  of  this  material.  Sir  Qardner  Wilkinson  has  fally 
described  the  linen  mannfactnre  of  Bgypt.  The  term  linm 
is  a  generic  name  for  cloths  woven  from  the  fibres  of  the 
flax -plant  and  hemp.  The  raw  material  of  linen  proper  is 
the  flax-plant  [Linum  utitatittimum),  which  thrives  in  lat- 
itudes ranging  from  Bgypt  to  Russia.  From  the  seed  is 
expressed  the  linseed  oil  so  much  used  in  oommerce.  Cloth 
made  from  the  hemp-plant  was  worn  by  the  Thraoians. 
This  plant  is  extensively  grown  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  Bengal  from  remote  ages.  It  is 
esteemed  there  both  for  its  fibre  and  for  the  narcotic  bhang 
secreted  by  its  leaves.  The  use  of  hemp  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture is  smaller  now  than  formerly.  Jutk  (which  see) 
may  also  be  commercially  oonsidered  as  a  sort  of  linen,  as  it 
affords  a  cheap  substitute  for  flax,  the  cultivation  of  which 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  makers. 
Of  otiier  substitutes  which  have  been  employed  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success,  we  may  name  the  nettle,  china-grass, 
rheea,  New  Zealand  flax,  and  Manila  hemp  (Muta  lextilit). 
The  garments  of  the  Hebrew  priests  were  chiefly  of  linen, 
and  in  the  Bible  we  have  many  allusions  which  show  the 
esteem  in  wiiieh  this  fabric  was  held.    In  Proverbs  there 


is  an  oft-quoted  passage  which  vividly  portrays  ancient 
methods  of  manufacture.  "She  seeketh  wool  and  flax," 
says  the  wise  king  in  his  description  of  the  virtuous 
woman,  "and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She 
layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  bands  hold  the 
distaff'.  AH  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She 
maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry,  her  clothing  is  silk 
and  purple.  She  maketh  fine  linen-  and  lellelh  it,  and  de- 
lirereth  girdles  unto  the  merchants."  In  Homer  we  read 
of  ladies  working  in  this  manner.  The  mother  of  Nausicaa 
'^in  the  early  dawn  spun  by  the  hearth  soft  fleeces  dyed  with 
red  purple.  In  many  parts  of  the  ancient  world  the  manu- 
facture of  Itnen^-ehiefly,  it  may  be  presumed,  carried  on  by 
the  women  as  a  household  ocoupation — was  common.  Some 

garts  of  Spain  and  Italy  were  celebrated  for  the  culture  of 
az  and  its  snbsequent  conversion  into  textile  fabrics. 
Linen  has  been  made  in  England  from  an  early  date.  The 
garments  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  linen  and  woollen. 
The  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  were  famous  for  their 
skill  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  embroidering.  The  Bayeux 
tapestry  is  a  linen  cloth,  with  designs  worked  in  wool. 
Although  the  flax-plant  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Saxons, 
it  is  not  found  in  a  list  of  tithable  produce  drawn  ^  in 
1070.  Fine  linen  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  Wilts 
and  Sussex  in  1253.  In  1272,  Irish  linen  was  used  at  Win- 
chester. Flemish  weavers  were  introduced  into  England 
in  1331,  and  in  1386  a  guild  of  linen-weavers  was  estab- 
lished in  London,  bat  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
prosperous.  Indeed,  the  manufacture  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Yarranton,  writing  in 
1877,  proposed  the  establishment  of  spinning-schools,  snoh 
as  were  then  oommon  in  Germany.  In  these  places  per- 
haps 200  girls  from  six  years  old  upwards  were  assembled 
under  the  supervision  of  a  woman  who  lat  in  a  pulpit,  and 
with  a  long  white  wand  "  tapped  "  any  of  the  little  workers 
who  flagged  in  their  attention.  If  this  were  not  sufficient, 
she  rang  a  bell  and  the  offender  was  taken  away  and  chas- 
tised. This  was  done  in  silence,  and  Yarranton  thought  it 
would  be  good  discipline  for  the  muds  of  England,  who 
were  much  given  to  chatting.  From  the  introduction  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  until  about  1773,  whilst  the  weft 
was  of  cotton  the  warp  was  of  linen  yam.  Arkwright's 
invention  changed  this.  In  Ireland  its  history  is  mixed  up 
with  that  of  sectarian  feeling,  for  the  woollen  manufacture 
of  the  popish  6.  and  W.  was  ruined  by  heavy  export  duties, 
whilst  the  Protestant  interest  of  Ulster  was. protected  in 
1690  by  the  aot  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  trade. 
A  board  was  constitnted  which  held  sovereign  sway  over 
the  trade  until  1828,  when  its  obsolete  regulations  and  pro- 
cedure led  to  its  extinction.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury linen  was  woven  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  Louis  Crom- 
melin,  a  rej\igee  driven  from  France  by  the  Revoeation  of 
the  Edict  of  Xontes,  who  set  it  on  a  firm  footing.  The  duke 
of  Ormonde  in  1711  ordered  linen  hatbands  and  scarfs  to 
be  used  for  funeral  purposes ;  fourteen  years  later  machi- 
nery began  to  be  used.  Improvements  in  bleaching  were  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Ferguson  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  It 
was  not  until  1 828  that  flax-spinning  machinery  was  started 
at  Belfast,  The  pioneers  were  Messrs.  Hulholland.  For 
eighteen  years  there  was  a  sooiety  for  the  promotion  of  the 
growth  of  flax  in  Ireland,  but  it  came  to  an  end  in  1859. 
Linen  was  made  in  Scotland,  but  on  a  very  small  scale  and 
in  a  rude  style,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1688,  Morer 
styles  it  the  most  noted  and  benefloial  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom.  As  showing  tbe  unfriendly  feeling  between  North 
and  South,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Scotch  packmen 
who  travelled  into  England  to  sell  linen  were,  about  1684, 
sometimes  whipped  as  malefactors  and  obliged  to  give 
bonds  that  they  would  discontinue  their  traffic. 

On  the  Continent  traces  of  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
linen  are  found  at  early  dates.  Charlemagne,  who  dressed 
after  the  manner  of  the  Franks,  had  linen  nnder-clotbos. 
In  mediaeval  Italy  it  was  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
In  Spain  the  Moors  paid  great  attention  to  textile  manu- 
factures, and  linen  was  exported  to  India  and  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  flfteenth  century  Seville  had  16,000  looms ; 
a  century  later  they  had  diminished  to  300.  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  some  of  the  Oerman  towns  were  notable  for 
their  linen  manufactures  in  the  eleventh  century,  Louvain 
had  150,000  linen  and  woollen  weavers  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  Flanders  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  manufacture  was  very  flourishing,  and  its  prod- 
nets  were  largely  exported  to  England  and  other  countries. 
Tpres,  which  dates  from  960,  has  left  its  impress  in  the 
word  diaper  (i.  e.  d'Ypres,  cloth  of  Tpres),  still  used  for 
table-linen.  The  soil  of  France  is  suitable  for  flax-grow- 
ing, and  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule  linen  has  been 
made  in  that  country.  In  1394  it  is  said  the  king  sent  fine 
linen  of  Rheims  to  the  sultan  in  ransom  of  some  noble 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  paynims.  > 
The  Revoeation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes  was  disastrous  in  — 
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its  effects  od  French  indnstry,  and  the  linen  trade  suffered 
in  common  with  all  others  from  the  loss  of  the  Huguenots,, 
driven  bj  religious  persecution  to  take  their  peaceful  arts 
to  countries  where  they  might  worship  Ood  without  fear 
of  "conrersion"  by  dragonnades.  Russia  has  long  been 
the  greatest  flax  and  hemp  growing  country  of  the  world. 

There  are  more  linens  used  in  the  U.  S.  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  in  almost  any  other  country. 

We  turn  now  to  the  history  of  the  processes  of  the  linen 
manufacture.  The  flax-fibre  ia  made  up  of  a  number  of 
Bmaller  filaments  bound  together.  The  primary  operation  in 
their  separation  was  termed  heckling.  The  heckle  is  amany- 
toothed  steel  comb  which  removes  the  ooarser  fibres  of  the 
tow  and  partially  divides  the  filaments  of  the  flax.  The 
fineness  of  the  flax  depends  upon  the  number  of  heokliogs 
it  receives  by  instruments  of  increasing  delicacy.  Ma- 
chine heckling  is  now  most  commonly  used,  and  there  are 
Tarious  patented  inventions  for  this  purpose.  The  fibres 
require  to  be  united  into  a  continuous  thread  before  they 
are  capable  of  being  woven.  The  earliest  method  of  doing 
this  was  by  the  spindle.  One  was  found  at  Tbebcs  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  which  had  still  some  linen  thread  upon 
it.  They  wore  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  usually  of 
wood,  with  a  circular  head  of  gypsum  or  composition. 
They  were  bulbous  near  one  end,  tapering  to  a  point,  whilst 
the  other  end  lengthened  into  a  handle.  The  thread  was 
attached  to  the  handle;  and  the  spindle  resting  upon  the 
right  thigh,  the  right  band  was  drawn  quickly  over  it, 
causing  it  to  revolve  or  spin  like  a  top.  To  this  was  after- 
wards added  the  distaff,  a  piece  of  wood  round  which  the 
flax  to  be  spun  was  wrapped.  The  spinning-wheel  was  the 
next  step  forward.  One  was  invented  at  Brunswick  in 
l&i3.  l%at  called  Saxon  had  on  the  spindle  a  bobbin 
round  which  the  thread  was  wound,  a  flier  going  round 
faster  than  it,  giving  the  requisite  twist  to  the  thread.  The 
flax  was  loosely  wrapped  round  a  distaff  or  rock  above  the 
spindle.  A  treadle  moved  by  the  foot  gave  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion to  the  wheel.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  this 
supplanted  the  older  instrument,  and  a  two-spindled  wheel 
had  not  been  very  long  in  use  when  Arkwright's  eotton- 
/pinning  machinery  must  have  turned  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  similar  revolution  in  other  branches  of  human 
labor.  In  1787,  John  Kendrew  and  Thomas  Forthouse, 
both  of  Darlington  (Durham),  took  out  a  patent  for  this 

fiurpose.  Various  mills  in  Scotland  were  worked  under 
icenses  from  the  patentees.  It  was  long  before  the  hand- 
made yarn  was  superseded  by  the  machine-made  article. 
In  1788,  Alexander  Kobb  invented  a  loom  to  be  driven  by 
water,  and  in  1810,  Joseph  Crompton  of  Dundee  one  to  go 
by  water  or  steam,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  thoy  were  brought 
into  use.  The  first  manufactory  for  weaving  flax  by  power 
was  set  up  in  London  about  1812  by  Charles  Turner  A  Co. 
According  to  the  modern  method  of  treatment,  the  fibres 
are  first  tcutehed  or  oombed ;  broken  into  three  pteoes,  the 
inner  section  being  the  best ;  heckled,  now  usually  done  by 
a  rotatory  machine,  the  flax  placed  on  the  periphery  being 
drawn  through  or  against  a  series  of  teeth ;  the  short  fibres 
drama  Into  one  continuous  thread ;  after  having  been  roved 
it  is  tpnii.  The  flax,  however,  has  to  be  kept  wet  during 
this  process,  for  which  purpose  warm  water  is  now  used. 
The  spun  yarn  is  used  either  for  thread  or  for  weaving. 
The  quantity  of  leae  (300  yards)  contained  in  a  pound  is 
the  method  of  indicating  the  quality  of  the  yarns.  (For  in- 
formation as  to  the  processes  of  Spikkihg,  Wiatiso,  and 
Blbachino  linen  those  articles  should  be  consulted.) 

The  principal  varieties  of  linen  are  -.Lawn  {Ft.  Uiioh  ),  very 
fine  qualities  of  which  are  now  made  in  Ireland,  although 
it  was  once  an  exclusively  French  manufacture.  Common 
sheetings  and  towellings  are  made  in  Scotland,  and  also 
ducks,  huckabacks,  osnaburgs,  crash,  and  tick.  Some  sorts 
of  velvet  and  velveteen  are  made  from  flax  at  Manchester. 
Diapers  (the  origin  of  the  name  has  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned) are  fabrics  with  patterns  of  geometrical  regularity, 
such  as  are  produced  by  the  kaleidoscope.  Dowlas  is  a 
strong  but  coarse  linen,  formerly  much  used  by  workpeople 
for  shirts.  A  good  deal  is  now  exported  from  Britain  to 
Spain  and  Spanish  America.  Damasks  are  fabrics  with 
figures  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  free-hand  ornament  as 
opposed  to  the  geometrical  severity  of  diaper.  The  name 
is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  Damascus,  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  art,  which  until  the  introduction  of  the  Jacquard  ma- 
chine (see  Looii)  was  a  mystery  confined  to  a  few  localities. 
Damasking  has  been  applied  to  silks,  etc.,  but  table-linens 
are  fabrics  in  wbich  it  is  chiefly  used.  The  town  of  Dun- 
fermline produces  as  much  of  this  article  as  all  Europe 
besides.  It  is  used  on  the  Continent  for  upholstery  pur- 
poses. It  is  said  that  America  uses  as  macb  British  Mkm- 
ask  as  all  other  parts  of  the  world  together.  Courtrai  and 
Liege  in  Belgium  are  famed  for  this  kind  of  work.  Cam- 
brio,  which  takes  its  name  from  Cambrai,  once  famous  for 
its  production,  is  the  finest  and  thinnest  of  linen  fabrics. 


The  handkerchiefs  vary  in  price  from  ie.  to  70<.p«rdo 
The  so-called  Scotch  cambric  is  a  cotton  fabric  with  the 
fibre  twisted  very  bard.  Linen  is  used  for  shoe-lining,  and 
coarse  linens  have  been  brought  largely  into  consumption 
as  hessians  (bale-cloth)  and  beetlers;  the  last  being  oon- 
verted  into  tarpanling  and  used  for  packing  and  other  pur- 
poses. "  French  canvas  "  is  a  coarse  variety  much  used  by 
tailors  for  stiffening,  etc.  The  evil  of  over-bleaching  has 
lessened  the  durability  of  linen,  but  the  price  is  60  per  cent, 
less  also.  For'  a  time  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  endangered  the  prosperity  of  the  lincn-tradc, 
and  to  some  extent  they  are  antagonistic.  Although  it  has 
not  had  the  same  rapid  increase  as  its  cheaper  rival,  it  has 
exceeded  its  former  proportions  as  one  of  tne  great  staple 
industries  of  the  world. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1873  were  28,734,212 
of  linen  yarn,208,123,478  pieces  of  linen  manufacture,  and 
2,302,354  pounds  of  thread  for  sewing.  The  home  con- 
sumption would  represent  a  similar  quantity.  The  value 
of  linen  yam  was  £1,976,830,  and  of  manufactured  linen 
was  £7,306,163,  in  each  cose  a  decrease  on  the  preceding 
year.  The  fullest  history  of  the  trade  is  Warden's  Lhitn 
Trade,  Ancient  aud  Modem  (1864).         W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

liines'rille,  a  b.  (Lincville  Station  P.  0.)  of  Pino  tp., 
Crawford  oo..  Pa.,  on  Erie  and  Pittsburg  K.  B.  It  has  1 
newspaper.     Pop.  434. 

Line'villei  post-v.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ia.,  on  the  south- 
western division  of  Chicago  Rock  Isbind  and  Pacific  R.  R., 
has  1  newspaper. 

Ijing.    See  IIeatb. 

Ling  [Ang.-Sax.  long, "  long  "],  the  Lota  molva,  a  sea-fish 
of  the  ood  family  extensively  caught  in  Europe.  It  is  eaten 
fresh  or  salted  and  dried.  Its  fieah  is  also  preserved  in  air- 
tight cans ;  its  sounds  are  used  for  isinglass  and  for  food ;  its 
roe  is  a  good  fish-bait ;  its  liver  yields  a  valuable  oil.  The 
ling  of  the  American  coast  is  Lota  comprftea,  a'small  fish. 
Thousands  of  barrels  are  taken  annually  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  There  are  several  other  fishes  called  ling,  both 
in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Ijing  (Pktir  Hekrik),  b.  Nov.  15,  I77S,  at  I^unga,  in 
the  province  of  Sm&land,  Sweden  ;  led  as  a  young  man  a 
rather  adventurous  life,  travelling  through  Germany  and 
France ;  became  in  180&  fencing-master  at  the  University 
of  Lund,  in  1813  teacher  in  fencing  at  the  military  school 
of  Carlsberg,  and  in  I81S  director  of  the  gymnastic  insti- 
tute of  Stockholm,  where  he  d.  May  3,  183U.  Ling  repre- 
sents the  same  movement  in  Sweden  as  Tumvatcr  Jahn  in 
Germany.  His  poetical  productions,  Oy^e  (1812)  and 
.,4tanie  (1816-26),  were  intended  to  awaken  among  the 
Swedes  that  heroism  of  feeling  and  thinking  which  charac- 
terised the  ancient  pagan  Scandinariana ;  and  his  gymnas- 
tic exercises  were  at  first  simply  a  means  of  develojiing 
and  strengthening  the  body.  But  by  the  thought  and 
study  which  Ling  bestowed  on  his  profession  he  developed 
the  simple  gymnastic  practices  into  a  medical  cure,  the 
so-called  movement  cure,  which  has  proved  very  effective 
in  many  chronic  diseases,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
many  countries. 

Lin'ga,  the  emblem  of  divine  creative  power  amongst 
Hindus.  It  may  be  termed  the  phallic  emblem  of  India. 
The  ^I'fl^a  holds  a  very  high  place  amongst  objects  of  adora- 
tion in  India,  and  is  especially  an  object  of  S'aiva  worship. 
In  Sanskrit  linga  means,  primarily,  a  sign  or  emblem,  but 
it  is  only  used  to  signify  the  emblem  of  male  creative 
power,  the  yont  being  the  representative  of  the  female.  The 
most  common  form  in  which  the  linga  is  worshipped  is  that 
of  a  round,  perpendicular  stone,  rising  out  of  an  oval  stone 
representation  of  theyoni.  But  pistils  of  flowers,  etc.  etc. 
are  held  to  be  likenesses  of  the  mystic  symbol.  The  S'aiva 
sect  (see  S'aiva)  is  extremely  numerous  in  India,  and  liu- 
gat  are  oonspicuous  in  all  their  temples,  from  the  Hima- 
layas to  Cape  Comorin.  Regarding  the  linga,  Balfour 
says  :  "  There  is  not  apparent  to  any  eye  the  faintest  re- 
semblance to  the  organs  of  which  they  are  deemed  the 
symbols  or  types."  This  view  has  also  been  held  by  a 
large  number  of  scholars,  but  it  is  founded  on  very  limited 
personal  experience  of  Indian  shrines.  The  writer  has 
with  his  own  eyes  seen  lingat  in  the  great  temples  of  South- 
em  India,  elaborately  carved  and  painted,  which  are  a  pub- 
lie  insult  to  common  decency.  It  is  true  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  lingat  are  to  be  met  with  which  are  sim- 
ply upright  pieces  of  stone,  of  great  age,  and  often  wind 
or  wave  worn,  the  peculiar  emblematical  significance  of 
which,  OS  objects  of  worship,  is  only  known  to  the  pundit 
or  priest.  But  there  are  otner  lingas  before  which  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  worship,  at  which  the  first  glance 
of  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  show  the  worshipper  exactly  what 
it  is  he  is  worshipping.  Lingat  are  frequently — perhaps 
most  frequently — constructed  of  marble  or  granite.  They 
are  treated  by  their  votaries  just  as  idols  are :  offerings 
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are  planed  before  them,  flower*  are  itrewo,  and  they  are 
aooioted  with  oil  and  smeared  with  ashee.  Aoeording  to 
Balfour  (who  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  limga  in  the 
Oftimiuedia  of  India,  vol.  iii.)>  "Sonnerat  says  the  liogam 
may  be  looked  upon  ai  the  phallos  or  the  fignre  represent- 
ing the  virile  member  of  Alys,  the  well-belored  of  Cybele, 
and  the  Baoohns  whom  they  worshipped  at  Hieropolis.  The 
Bfyptians,  Sreeks,  and  Romans  baa  temples  dedicated  to 
Priapas,  under  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  lingam.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Asa,  son  of  Boboam,  pre- 
vented his  mother  Haaoha  from  eaorifioing  to  Priapna, 
whose  image  he  broke.  The  Jews  caused  themselves  to  be 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Belphe|;or,  a  divinity  like  the 
lingam,  whom  the  Hoabites  and  Hidianites  worshipped  on 
Mount  Phegor,  and  whieh  warship,  in  all  appearance,  they 
Roeived  from  the  Egyptians.  When  '  Juaah  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  built  them  high  places,  and 
images,  and  groves,  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree,'  the  object  was  BsaI,  and  the  pillar,  the  lingam, 
was  his  symbol.  According  to  Col,  Tod,  the  lingam  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  idol  Lat  or  Albat.  The  worship 
reached  France,  doubtless  with  the  Romans,  and  the  figure 
of  the  lingam  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  lintel  which  sur- 
rounds the  circus  at  Ntmes,  as  well  as  on  the  front  of  some 
of  their  ancient  churches,  particularly  on  that  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Toulouse  and  on  some  churches  at  Bordeaux. 
Plutarch  says  that  the  Egyptiaa  god  Osiris  was  fonnd 
everywhere  with  the  priapns  exposed.^'  With  oar  latter- 
day  notions  of  religion  and  morality,  it  comes  to  bo  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  British  government  should  allow  the  more 
indecent  of  these  phallic  emblems  to  stand  in  pnblio  places 
in  India.  Qreat  Britain  has  resolved  on  being  perfectly 
neutral  in  all  matters  of  reJigion  amongst  Hindus,  but  still 
public  broaches  of  moralitt/  aro  punishable  in  India  by  law, 
and  are  thus  constantly  punished.  For  instanoe,  the  sale 
of  photographs  of  an  indecent  character  has  been  rigor- 
ously put  a  stop  to,  but  Sakti-worship  is  still  allowed  to  bo 
practised  ;  temple-harlots  exist,  not  as  of  personal  ohoieo 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  dancing-girls,  but  as  a  caste,  of 
lecessity  ;  and  these  grossly  indecent  lingat  aro  thero  al- 
lowed to  stand  "  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every  green 
tree."  Of  old,  pious  Hindus  who  spiritualised  their  re- 
ligion, even  the  grossest  forms  of  it,  {in>7a-worsbip  inoluded, 
were  not  lacking.  For  instance,  the  great  Tamilian  poet, 
Sivavlkkiar,  writes  as  follows  (see  the  Indian  AuHqHary, 
Bombay,  Apr.,  1872,  flrst  paper  on  "Tamil  Popular  Poetry," 
by  the  srriter) : 

"  Hy  tbouffhts  are  flowers  and  ashea, 
In  my  oreast's  fane  enshrined ; 
My  spirit,  too,  therein  Is 
A  Unga  anconflned.** 
Here  the  sage  speaks  of  his  body  as  a  metaphorical  temple 
(using  lan^age  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, "  Ye  are  templet  of  the  Holy  Qhost ") ;  then  he 
likens  his  thoughts  to  flowers  and  ashes,  whieh  are  used  in 
the  services  of  temples;  lastly,  he  declares  that  his  breath 
or  spirit — which  as  a  part  of  universal  life  has  no  bound  or 
limit — is  the  true  Unga,  creative,  and  a  part  of  the  creation, 
of  his  own  being.     But,  even  thongh  many  may  think  in 
the  present  day   like  Sivavikkiar,  yet  the   minority  of 
Hindus  have  no  such  spiritual  notions.     Their  religion  is 
materialistic,  and  in  parts  of  it  is  yearly  becoming  grosser. 
Linga-worship  is,  in  the  ease  of  the  majority  of  Hindus, 
merely  sensual  idolatry.  R.  C.  Caldwell. 

lAn'gtkUf  a  coal-mining  district  of  Cape  Breton  Island, 
on  the  coast,  15  miles  E.  of  Sydney.  (See  Bridoeport.) 

Lingaa  (Oen.  James  MACcuBLf),  b.  in  Maryland  about 
1752;  took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general ;  was  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Fort 
Washington ;  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the^rison-ship ;  was 
after  the  war  collector  of  the  port  of  Qeorgetown,  Md. 
(now  D.  C);  resided  in  Baltimore  In  1812,  and  was  killed 
by  a  mob  while  gallantly  defending  the  printing-office  of 
the  Federal  Republican,  July  28,  1812. 

JLin'gard  (Jomx),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Winchester,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  5,  1771;  studied  at  Douai,  and  was  ordained  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1795;  was  afterwards  connected 
with  the  seminary  at  Ushaw,  near  Durham ;  was(I811-51) 
parish  priest  of  Hornby,  Lancashire;  declined  a  cardinal's 
nat  soon  after  the  publication  of  bis  great  work,  the  History 
of  England  (1819-25).  This  work  is  one  of  great  ability 
and  excellence,  though  colored  by  the  religious  views  of 
the  writer,  and  recent  Ultramontanists  find  it  tainted  with 
Gallicanism.  Author  of  a  Hittory  and  Antiquitiet  of  iht 
Anglo-Saxon  Ckurek  (1806)  and  an  English  version  of  the 
New  TesUment  (183t).     D.  at  Hornby  July  13,  1851. 

LiB^yen',  town  of  Lnson,  Philippines,  situated  on 
the  northern  ooast  of  that  island.     Pop.  18,000. 

Ltegnaglos'Mlt  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  beantlfnlly  litnatad  on  a  very  fertile  slope  of 


Mount  Etna,  about  .10  miles  N .  of  the  city  of  Catania,  has 
good  ehnrches  and  conventual  buildings,  and  better  popu- 
lar instruction  than  is  usual  in  Sicily.    Pop.  in  187-1,  8822. 

Iiingu'lidse  [from  lingnla,  diminutive  of  lingua, 
"tongue"],  a  family  of  the  class  Brachiopoda  and  order 
Lropoif  ATA  (which  see),  diftinguished  by  the  more  or  less 
linguiform  shape  of  the  shells,  the  slightly  unequal  valves, 
the  want  of  articulating  apophyses,  and  the  development 
of  a  long  vermiform  peduncle  which  passes  between  the 
apices  of  the  valves :  the  shell  is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  horny  laminso,  and  has 
rather  the  appearance  of  horn  than  of  true  shelly  matter ; 
there  are  perforations;  the  bracbia  or  "arms"  are  sub- 
spiral  and  destitute  of  any  calcareous  apophyses.  By 
iSall  the  family  is  divided  into  two  sub-families:  (1)  Lin- 
gulinic,  in  whieh  the  posterior  adductor  scar  Is  median  and 
single,  arid  the  shell  more  or  less  elongate ;  and  (2)  Obolinai!, 
in  which  thero  are  two  posterior  adductor  scars,  more  or 
less  separated  from  the  median  line,  and  the  shell  is  inclined 
to  an  orbicular  form.  The  family  is  very  interesting,  being 
one  of  the  very  few  which  have  survived  in  comparatively 
unaltered  forms  from  the  Lower  Silurian  epoch,  some  of  the 
types  of  the  earliest  period  being  scarcely  genericaKy  dis- 
tinct from  the  living  Lingulic,  although  the  apparent  slight 
differences  may  be  the  result  of  the  simplicity  of  the  shell. 
The  living  species  have  been  differentiated  by  Dall  into 
two  genera:  (1)  /^ini^H/a,  containing  ten  nominal  species, 
the  type  of  which  is  L.  at'ntina.  the  species  confined  to  the 
Moluccan.  Australian,  and  Polynesian  sens;  and  (2)  O'lut- 
lidia,  with  five  doubtful  species,  the  chief  of  whieh  are  0. 
pgramidala  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  U.  S.  and  O.  albida 
of  California,  all  of  whose  representatives  are  American.  In 
Lingnla  the  neural  valve  is  smooth  within  ;  in  GloHidia  the 
neural  valve  has  two  internal  ridges  or  lamellm  diverging 
forward  from  the  beak,  and  apparently  serving  as  fulcra 
for  the  post-parietal  muscles.  The  embryology  of  G.  pyra- 
midata  has  recently  been  studied  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse. 

Theodorb  (ilLL. 

Lin'imeBt  [Lat.  Ummentum],  in  pharmacy,  an  oily 
preparation  for  external  application,  but  thinner  in  con- 
sistence than  the  ointments.  Some  are  stimulant  oily 
compounds  (ammonia-soaps),  while  others  are  medicated 
with  powerful  drugs,  designed  to  act  after  absorption. 

Iiink  [Sw.  /ilnit,"  ring"],  a  unit  of  measure  used  in  land 
surveying.  The  length  of  a  link  is  7.92  inches;  a  square 
link  is  equal  to  .0001  of  an  acre. 

liin'kOping,  or  LinKlttping,  old  but  well-built  town 
of  Sweden,  100  miles  S.  W.  of  Stockholm.     Pop.  6138. 

liinlith'gowt  or  West  Lothiant  county  of  Scotland, 
bordering  N.  on  tho  Frith  of  Forth,  E.  and  S.  on  the  county 
of  Edinburgh.  Area,  120  sq.  ra.  Pop.  41,191.  In  tho 
southern  part  the  soil  is  swampy ;  elsewhere  it  is  generally 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  reared.  Linlithgow,  the  principal 
town,  has  interesting  monuments,  among  which  is  the 
castle  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  bom.   Pop.  3689. 

Linn,  county  of  E.  Iowa.  Area,  720  sq.  m.  It  is 
level,  fertile,  and  well  watered.  Traversed  by  Wapsipi- 
nicon  and  Cedar  rivers  and  by  railroads  centring  at  Cedar 
Rapids.  Products,  cattle,  grain,  and  wool.  Manufactures, 
saddlery  and  carriages.     Cap.  Marion.     P.  31,080. 

Ijinn,  county  of  Kansas,  bounded  E.  by  Missouri.  Area, 
600  sq.  m. ;  is  fertile,  and  has  coal  and  water-power.  Is 
traversed  by  Maraia  des  Cygnes  and  by  Missouri  River 
Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  R.  Products,  cattle,  grain,  and 
wool.     Cap.  La  Cygno.     P.  12,174. 

Linn,  county  of  N.  Missouri.  Area,  648  sq.  m.  It  is 
a  rolling  prairie  region,  well  watered,  with  wooded  valleys, 
abounding  in  coal  and  building-stone.  Staples,  tobacco, 
grain,  cattle,  and  wool.  Traversed  by  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  K.  R.     Cap.  Linnmus.     P.  15,900. 

JLinn,  county  of  Oregon,  extending  W.  from  Cascade 
range  to  Willamette  River.  Area,  1900  sq.  m.  The  W. 
part  is  fertile ;  the  E.  part  mountainous.  Products,  cattle, 
grain,  lumber,  and  wool.     Cap.  Albany.     P.  8717. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Cedar  eo.,  la.    Pop.  621. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Dallai  «o.,  la.    Pop.  762. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Linn  eo.,  la.    Pop.  108S. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Audrain  oo..  Ho.    Pop.  300. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Christian  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  309. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Bent  eo..  Mo.    Pop.  403. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Moniteau  eo..  Mo.    Pop.  1948. 

Linn,  post-v.  and  tp.,  oap.  of  Osage  co..  Mo.  It  has  1 
newspaper.    Pop.  1757. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Walworth  co..  Wis.     Pop.  895, 

Linn  (Johw  Blair),  D.  D.,  son  of  William,  b.  at  Ship-  ^ 
pensburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  14,  1777;  removed  in  ehildhood^U  [^ 
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New  York ;  entered  Columbia  College  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen ;  gradaated  in  1795,-  entered  the  law-office  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  published  anonymousljr  two  email  volumes 
of  miseellanies  in  prose  and  verse.  In  Jan.,  1797,  he  brought 
out  at  the  John  Street  Theatre  a  "  serious  drama,  intor- 
ipersed  with  songs,"  entitled  BourvilU  Cattle,  or  the  Oallie 
Orphan,  which  was  represented  three  nights,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  winning  public  favor.  Shortly  afterwards  ho 
abandoned  the  law,  studied  theology  under  Ker.  Dr.  Ro- 
mejn  at  Schenectady,  was  ordained  in  1798,  and  in  June, 
1799,  beoamo  assistant  paator  of  Bev.  Dr.  Ewing's  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Philadelphia.  In  1800  he  wrote  an 
Ossianio  poem  on  the  Veath  of  Waikinqton,  and  in  1802 
published  his  principal  production,  The  Poioert  of  Qeniiu, 
a  poem  of  some  600  lines,  smoothly  written  and  scholarly, 
but  destitute  of  the  "powers"  it  commemorated.  It  was, 
however,  well  received,  soon  reached  a  second  edition,  and 
was  reprinted  in  England.  In  1S03  he  engaged  in  a  theo- 
logioal  polemie  with  Dr.  Priestley,  occasioned  by  the  latter's 
•omparison  ,of  Socrates  with  Christ,  publishing  two  able 
pamphlet*  which  elicited  replies  from  Priestley,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  young  divine  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  D.  of  consumption  at  Phila- 
delphia Aug.  13,  1804,  In  the  following  year  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  novelist,  Charles  Brookden  Brown,  gave  to  the 
world,  with  a  brief  memoir,  Vnlcriax,  a  narrative  poem,  in- 
complete, but  extending  to  1500  lines  of  blank  verse,  treat- 
ing of  the  early  struggles  of  Christianity  against  paganism. 

Linn  (Lswn  Fields),  H.  D.,  b.  near  Iiooiiville,  Ey., 
Nov.  5, 1 795 ;  auecossfully  engaged  in  medical  praetioe  at 
St.  Oeneviive,  Mo.,  in  1815,  and  was  a  U.S.  Senator  1833- 
4.1.  lie  labored  lealously  for  the  interests  of  Oregon  and 
the  West  generally.  D.  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Oct.  3, 1843. 
(See  bis  Life,  by  E.  A.  Linn  and  N.  Sargent,  1S57.) 

Linn  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Shippensburg,  Pa., 
Feb.  27, 1752;  graduated  at  Princeton  1772;  studied  di- 
vinity with  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  of  Middle  Spring,  Pa.,  and  in 
1775  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Donegal  presbytery. 
He  served  as  a  chaplain  in  Qon.  Thompson  s  regiment 
early  in  the  war  of  the  Revelation,  taught  in  an  academy 
in  Somerset  oo.,  Md.,  became  pastor  of  a  ohurch  at  Eliia- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  1786,  and  a  tew  months  later  beoame  one 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  church  in 
New  York,  where  ho  remained  until  1805,  when  he  retired 
on  aooount  of  his  health,  and  d.  at  Albany  Jan.  8,  1808. 
He  published  Dueourtee  on  Seriptur*  Hittory  (I79I),  The 
Sigxt  of  Ike  Timet  (1794),  a  aeries  of  essays  in  favor  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  (1800)  a  Fnueral  Eulot/g  of  Oen. 
Wathinglon,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Cincinnati, 
besides  many  sermons  separately  printed.  Dr.  Linn  was 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence.  He  had  a  vivid  imagination, 
a  Bno  command  of  language,  and  a  picturesque  stylo — qual- 
ities which  made  him  very  successful  as  a  revivalist,  but 
sometimes  betrayed  him.  into  exaggerations  for  which  he 
was  severely  criticised. 

LinDs'a,  a  genus  of  plants  containing  but  a  single 
species,  L.  horealit,  the  twin-flower,  of  the  honeysuckle 
family,  found  by  Linnseus  in  Lapland  in  1732,  and  named 
by  Oronovius.  It  is  a  small  trailing  evergreen  herb,  with 
round  leaves  occurring  in  pairs,  as  do  also  the  flowers, 
which  are  bell-shaped,  of  a  pinkish  oolor,  and  very  fra- 
grant.* It  abounds  in  the  more  northern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  North  Amerioa,  where  it  ooeurs  as  far  S.  as 
Maryland. 

Linns'nSi  the  Latinised  name  of  Carl  ton  Linxi, 
the  father  of  modem  botany,  b.  May  12,  1707,  at  RAshult, 
in  Smiland,  Sweden,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  vicar,  who,  we 
are  told,  on  account  of  poverty,  apprenticed  his  son  to  a 
shoemaker,  but  at  ten  years  old  sent  him  to  Wexio  to  school, 
where  his  fondness  for  natural  science  made  him  so  careless 
of  his  other  studies  that  his  teachers  advised  the  father  to 
put  him  to  some  trade;  but  Rothman,  the  good  doctor  of 
the  place,  took  the  boy  into  his  bouse  and  gave  him  books 
upon  botany  and  medical  science  to  read ;  sent  him  in  1 727 
to  Lnnd,  where  he  read  books  of  botany  under  Prof.  Sto- 
baeus,  and  whence  in  1728  he  went  to  Upsala,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Rudbeck,  professor  of  botany.  But  the  young 
Linnj  suffered  much  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  being  with- 
out money  or  friends  began  to  despair,  when  Olaf  Celsius, 
professor  of  divinity,  met  him  by  aooident,  gave  him  con- 
genial employment  upon  hia  /TiVroiofantcoR,  took  him  into 
his  own  house,  and  introduced  him  to  Rudbeck,  whoso  as- 
sistant he  became.  In  1732  he  explored  Lapland  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  gathered  mate- 
rial for  his  Flora  Lnppouiea  (1737).  In  1735  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Iiarderwyk,  in  the  Low  Countries ;  re- 
sided at  Uartocamp  1735-38,  under  the  patronage  of  George 
Cliffort,  a  banker  of  Amsterdam;  published  his  SyHema 
NatnrK  (1735),  Fundnmenta  Botanica  (1736),  Bibl'iolheea 
Botauiea  (1736),  Cfitiea  Botanica  (1737),  Hortiit  Ctifforti- 


an«»  (1737),  Oenera  Ptantarum  (1737),  Clatset  Plantarum 
(1738) ;  returned  in  1738  to  Sweden ;  was  appointed  in  17.$9 

Ehysician  to  the  king  and  professor  of  botany  tkt  Stoek- 
olm;  became  in  1740  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsala, 
and  was  professor  of  botany  there  1741-78,  giving  the  uni- 
versity a  worldwide  fame  and  attracting  thither  large  num- 
bers of  students  from  foreign  lands ;  was  ennobled  in  1757, 
and  d.  at  Upsala  Jan.  10, 1778,  after  some  months  in  which 
his  mental  powers  were  lost  or  in  abeyance,  the  result  of 
apoplectic  strokes.  Besides  the  works  above  mentioned, 
his  principal  writings  are  Phitotophia  Botanica  (1751), 
Fauna  Saeeiea  (1746),  and  Flora  Sueciea  (1746);  works 
on  materia  medica  (1747-50);  and  above  all  the  Speelee 
Plantarum.  It  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  Linngeua  in  the  establishment  of 
natural  science  upon  its  modem  basis.  Not  only  in  botany, 
his  specialty,  but  in  all  departments  of  soology,  he  was  the 
foremost  man  of  his  time.  He  introduced  the  binomial 
nomenolature  of  species,  an  apparently  obvious,  but  a  most 
important  step.  His  artificial  system  of  plant-olassiflcation, 
though  now  discarded,  was  simple  and  easily  followed,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  study  of  botany  in  its  day.  It  is  too 
oflen  forgotten  that  Linnaeus  only  designed  this  arrange- 
ment as  a  key  to  the  diagnosis  of  apecies,  and  that  he  at 
the  same  time  foresaw  the  importance  and  final  prevalence 
of  the  natural  system,  and  labored  on  the  foundations  of  It. 

Linn  Creek,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Camden  co..  Mo.,  has  2 
newspapers.     Fop.  132. 

Lin'net  [Fr.  linot,  from  Lat.  Iiniim,  "flax,"  its  general 
food],  a  name  given  to  various  birds  of  the  family  Fringil- 
lidSB  (finches),  but  proper  to  those  of  the  genus  Ziiiofa,  of 
which  L.  eauHabiiia,  the  common  European  linnet,  is  the 
typical  species.  These  birds  are  remarkable  for  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  their  plumage  during  the  breeding 
season.  North  America  has  several  birds  generally  referred 
to  this  genus,  though  some  class  them  in  other  genera. 
I  Linne'UB,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  oo..  Me.,  8  miles  S.  W. 
I  of  Houlton.     Pop.  1008. 

!      Linnen*,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Linn  eo.,  Mo.,  on  the  Bur- 

I  lington  and  South-western  R.  R.,  has  1  public  school,  4 

ohurches,  1  bank,  1  flouring  and  planing  mill,  1  newspaper, 

2  hotels,  and  stores.    Prinoipal  occupation,  farming.    Pop, 

about  1200.       J.  B.  Wilcox,  Eo.  "  Linkeus  Bulletih." 

Linn'ville,  post-v.  of  Bowling  Oreen  tp.,  Licking  oo., 
0.    Pop.  100. 

Lino'lenm  [Lat.  Unnm,  "cloth,"  and  oleum,  "oil"]  ia 
simply  a  manufacturer's  name  for  oU-cloth,  applied  to 
heavy  floor-cloths,  made  of  canvas  and  painted  with  lin- 
seed oil.    (See  Floor-cloth.) 

Lin'seed  Oil  [Ang.-Sax.  Knued],  the  oil  of  flazieed, 
is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of  painting,  for  making  oil- 
cloths, oil-silks,  printer's  ink,  etc.,  its  manufacture  being 
among  onr  most  important  industries,  and  the  parent  of 
many  others.  The  oil-mills  not  only  consume  the  greater 
part  of  the  seed  raised  in  this  country,  but  large  quantitiea 
are  imported,  especially  from  the  East  Indies.  The  seed  ia 
ornshed  and  submitted  to  very  greafr  pressure  in  hydraulio 
presses,  by  which  means  the  oil  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
moved. When  the  seed  ia  not  heated  the  oil  is  light  ool- 
ored,  and  is  called  cold-pretted  oil.  When,  however,  the 
seed-paste  is  heated  after  grinding,  and  pressed  while  atill 
hot,  the  oil  ia  of  a  little  darker  color,  but  it  ia  much  mora 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  removed.  The  paste  in  this  opera- 
tion is  heated  by  steam,  and  brought  to  a  temperature  not 
much  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water.  It  is  placed  in 
strong  cloths  or  bags  of  equal  size  and  holding  equal  quan- 
tities, which  are  placed  in  iron  cases  and  laid  up  under  the 
presses,  where  they  are  subjected  to  a  gradually  increasing 
pressure,  equivalent  at  length  to  a  weight  of  300  to  800 
tons.  The  cakes  from  cold-pressed  oil  are  reground  and 
heated  with  the  rest   (See  Oil-cakb  and  Oil  or  Linseed.) 

Lins'ley  (James  Hartey),  b.  at  Northford,  Conn.,  May 
5,  1787;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1817,  and  became  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  left  the  pul- 
pit and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  natural  history. 
In  vols,  xliii.  and  xlv.  of  Silliman's  American  Journal  of 
Science  may  bo  found  catalogues  of  Mammalia  and  birda 
from  hia  pen.  D.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Dec.  26, 1813.  (Sea 
Memoir,  by  hia  daughter,  Hartford,  1845.) 

Linsler  (Joel  Hartet),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt., 
July  15, 1790;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  1811 ;  waa 
tutor  there  three  years ;  studied  law,  and  practised  at  Mid- 
dlebury until  1822,  when  he  was  licensed  as  a  Congrega- 
tional preacher ;  went  to  South  Carolina  as  a  missionary ; 
waa  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  church  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1824-32,  and  of  Park  street  church,  Boston,  1832- 
35,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Marietta  College,  0., 
which  post  he  held  ten  years,  raising  a  considerable  fund 
for  that  institution ;  became  pastor  of  the  Seoond  Congre- 
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l^tional  chnreh  At  Greenwiob,  Conn.,  1847,  and  remained 
there  until  hii  death,  Uar.  22,  1868.  Dr.  Linsle;  was  a 
man  of  genial  disposition  and  of  gr«at  mental  aotirity  and 
iDdiutry,of  which  his  few  published  sermons  and  addresses 
aSbrd  a  very  inadequate  specimen. 

Lin'ton,  tp.  of  Vigo  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1437. 

LiBton,  tp.  of  Allamakee  co.,  la.    Pop.  712. 

Iiinton,  tp.  of  Coshocton  c?.,  0.    Pop.  I  GOO. 

liinton  (Eliza  Ltn.n),  wife  of  W.  J.  Linton,  b.  at  Kes- 
wick, Cumberland,  England,  in  1822 ;  published  a  novel, 
Aielh,  the  Egj/pHau  (1846),  Amgmont,  a  Romance  of  the 
Day  of  Perielet  (1848),  and  lUalitiee,  a  romanoe  of  mod- 
em life  (1851).  Hho  baa  since  been  connected  with  the 
press,  especially  the  Saturday  RevieWj  in  which  her  papers 
on  The  Girt  of  the  Period  attracted  great  attention.  Among 
her  later  novels  are  Lizzie  Lorton  of  Greyrigg  (1866),  Soxo- 
iug  the  Wind  (1866),  The  True  Hiitory  of  Joehua  Davideon, 
CStrittiam  axd  Communiet  (1872),  and  Patricia  Kemball 
(1874).  The  two  latter  works  have  been  the  most  popular 
of  her  writings. 

Linton  (Williah  Janes),  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
1812  J  was  apprentiacd  to  G.  W.  Bonner,  and  in  1842  became 
partner  with  Orrin  Smith :  was  first  engaged  on  the  Itlue- 
trated  London  Nem,  and  did  the  work  of  illnstrating  Jaok- 
von's  Hittory  of  Wood  Engraving,  published  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  journal.  His  hand  is  seen  in  The  Lake  Country 
and  in  the  book  of  Dcceated  British  Artiett,  issued  in  186U 
by  the  London  Art  Union.  Mr.  Linton,  though  eminent 
as  an  engraver,  is  still  better  known  as  the  author  of  a 
Life  of  Paine,  Clnribel  ajid  Other  Poemt,  The  English  Re- 
PttbliCf  and  papers  in  the  Weatminater  Review,  Examiner, 
Spectator,  mainly  on  social  topics.  In  youth  a  zealoas 
Chartist,  he  was  interested  in  the  revolutionary  plans  of 
his  time,  was  a  friend  of  Hasiinl,  entered  heartily  in  later 
years  into  the  cause  of  the  English  and  Enropean  woriiing- 
men,  and  was  a  defender  of  the  French  Commune  against 
the  accusations  of  its  enemies.  Since  1887,  Mr.  Linton 
has  resided  in  the  U.  S.  His  present  home  is  Kew  Haven, 
Conn.  0.  B.  Frotdhcohajs. 

laintz,  city  of  Austria,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Upper  Austria,  on  the  Danube.  It  is  fortified  by  thirty- 
two  bombproof  towers,  connected  with  each  other  by  sub- 
terranean alleys,  a  method  of  fortification  invented  by 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Este,  but  superseded  by  reoent 
improremcnts  in  artillery.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government  and  of  a  bishop,  has  a  theological  seminary, 
some  maonfactnres  of  cloth,  carpets,  silk,  leather,  gold-lace, 
and  paper,  and  a  considerable  trade  on  the  Danube.  By  the 
treaty  oonclnded  here  Dee.  13,  1645,  religious  liberty  was 
granted  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  Hungary.  Pop.  30,519. 

Jji'nam  [Lat.,  "  flax  "],  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  the 
eommon  Flax  (which  see)  is  the  most  important.  It  in- 
cludes several  flax -plants  not  cultivated  for  fibre,  but  some- 
times grown  in  gardens  for  ornamental  pniposcs.  Among 
these  are  L.  perenne,  or  perennial  flax,  found  in  the  Western 
U.  S.  and  growing  IS  inches  high,  which  forms  tufts  of 
slender  stems  with  delicate  blue  flowers ;  L.  grandi/lorum, 
a  beautiful  annual  found  in  Algiers,  with  abundant  scarlet 
flowers;  L.Jlavum,  a  greenhouse  species,  and  L.  Berlan- 
dieri,  growing  in  Texas,  both  of  which  have  yellow  flowers. 

Iii'noti  (2  Tim.  iv.  21 ),  tradition  says,  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Rome  after  St.  Peter,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  suc- 
ceeded the  apostle,  or  whether  St.  Peter  consecrated  him 
bishop,  perhaps  long  before  his  own  martyrdom.  The  dates 
of  his  life  are  uncertain,  some  giving  the  year  of  his  death 
as  80 ;  others,  as  78  or  67. 

liin'ville,  tp.  of  Mitchell  oo.,  K.  C.    Pop.  347. 

IiiBTille,  post-r.  of  Matagorda  CO.,  Tox.     Pop.  40. 

Iiinville,  pbst-tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  Vo.     Pop.  3536. 

liin'wood,  post-tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  292. 

lainwood,  tp.  of  Tippecanoe  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  548. 

Iiinwood,  tp.  of  Portage  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  388. 

I<invood  Station,  post-v.  of  Lower  Chichester  tp., 
Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  The  village 
proper  (called  also  Marcus  Hook)  is  on  the  river,  about 
naif  a  mile  from  the  station. 

lii'odon  [Qr.  *««,  "  smooth,"  and  oSow,  a  "  tooth  "],  a 
genus  of  extinct  marine  reptiles  from  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion. (See  MoBABAtTRt;!!,  by  Prop.  0.  C.  Marsh.) 

Iji'on  [Or.  Mmr\,  [Felie  leo],  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful of  tbe  Felidee  or  cat  family.  Two  very  marked  varieties 
are  known— one,  a  tawny,  full-maned  creature,  called  the 
Barbary  lion,  inhabiting  the  wilds  of  Africa;  and  a  nearly 
maneless,  yellow  variety,  found  in  Asia.  Other  varieties 
are  seen  in  both  countries,  having  less  distinctive  marks. 
Tbe  lioness  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  no  mane. 


She  is  said  to  go  with  young  about  five  months,  and  to  pro- 
duce but  one  brood  in  tbe  year.  The  young  are  from  two 
to  four  in  number.  They  are  spotted  at  birth,  and  remain 
so  until  more  than  half  grown.  The  mane  and  tuft  of  a 
lion  are  not  fully  developed  till  the  animal  is  six  or  seven 
years  old.  The  natural  period  of  its  life  is  considered  to 
be  a  little  over  twenty  years,  though  authors  have  recorded 
its  age  as  in  "some  instances  that  of  man."  A  lion  of  the 
largest  size  was  found  to  measure  eight  feet  from  nose  to 
tail,  the  tail  being  four  feet  more.  The  carnivorous  pro- 
pensities of  this  beast  are  well  known,  the  general  prey 
being  the  larger  herbivorous  quadrupeds.  Some  ancient 
authors,  including  Didymos  of  Alexandria,  have  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  uses  of  a  certain  "prickle "  which  is  found 
at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  the  lion.  For  a  time  this  was  con- 
sidered as  unimportant,  and  its  existence  was  even  denied. 
Investigation  has  shown,  however,  that  there  is  a  corneous  . 
claw-like  appendage  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length, 
sharp  at  tbe  apex,  and  hollowed  at  the  base.  Its  function 
has  been  thought  to  be  connected  with  lashing  the  tail  for  | 
tbe  purpose  of  stimulating  anger,  but  it  is  now  more  prop- 
erly regarded  as  a  means  for  dressing  the  hair  or  matted 
portions  of  the  mane.  Except  when  pressed  for  food,  the 
lion  is  rather  a  lazy  and  indolent  beast.  He  remains  at  rest 
during  the  day,  and  preys  during  the  night.  The  testimony 
of  the  famous  hunters  who  have  written  of  the  lion  is  that 
ho  is  rather  timid  than  courageous,  and  that  he  entertains 
great  fear  of  man.  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  a  singular  ac- 
count of  tbe  roar  of  the  lion.  He  says,  comparing  it  with 
the  voice  of  the  ostrich,  "  In  general,  the  lion  s  voice  seems 
to  come  deeper  from  the  chest  than  that  of  the  ostrich,  but 
to  this  day  I  can  distinguish  between  them  with  eertainty 
only  by  knowing  that  the  ostrich  roars  by  day,  and  the 
lion  by  night."  J.  B.  HoLnjSR. 

liipan'  Indiani,  a  warlike  tribe  of  aborigines  of 
Mexico,  Texas,  etc.,  and  are  quite  uncivilized.  Upon  the 
reservation  of  the  Mescaloro  Apaches  in  New  Mexico  350 
Lipans  were  reported  in  1872. 

Iiip'ari  [anciently  Meligunie],  one  of  the  iSoIian  Isl- 
ands, situated  near  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.  It  was  a  vol- 
cano, as  i^pears  from  Aristotle,  but  the  period  of  it*  ex- 
tinotion  is  unknown.  With  the  exception  of  certain  rery 
precipitous  and  rocky  portions,  this  island  is  most  fertile, 
and  its  fruits  and  wines  are  excellent. — II.  A  town  on  the 
above  island,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  protected  by  a 
fort.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  many  interesting  antiquities 
exist  in  tbe  neighborhood.  Not  long  since  some  oneient 
baths,  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  containing  fine  mosaics, 
were  exoavated,  but  they  have  been  reburied  by  the  present 
proprietor  to  escape  the  annoyance  of  visitors.  Tbe  modem 
town,  which  has  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  is  not 
well  built,  bat  it  bos  a  handsome  cathedral  and  some  re- 
spectable pnblio  buildings.  The  inhabitants  are  skilful 
sailors,  and  oarry  on  an  active  commeroe  with  Sicily,  ete. 
The  port  affords  good  anchorage,  though  a  mole  is  required 
to  make  it  secure.     Pop.  in  1874,  12,020. 

Iiipetafc't  town  of  European  Rossia,  in  the  government 
of  Tambov,  on  the  Voronesh.  It  was  founded  in  1700  by 
Peter  the  Great,  but  it  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the 
mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity,  whioh  were  discovered  in  the 

5 resent  century,  and  now  attract  a  large  number  of  visitors 
uring  the  summer.  The  bathing  establishment,  with  its 
park  and  promenades,  is  very  beautiful.  The  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  cloths  are  not  unimportant.     Pop.  14,239. 

liip'pa,  town  of  Hungary,  on  tbe  Maros.    Pop.  6782. 

Lip'pard  (George),  b.  near  Tellow Springs,  Chester  oo.. 
Pa.,  Apr.  10, 1822 ;  author  of  several  romances  once  quite 
popular.    D.  at  Philadelphia  in  1854. 

Lip'pei  or  Ijip'pe  Det'mold,  a  small  principality 
of  Germany,  between  Hanover,  Branswick,  and  Westphalia, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  438  square  miles.  It  is  hilly, 
but  very  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Werre,  an  affluent  of  tbe  Weser.  The  southern  part  is 
covered  by  the  Teutoburger  Wald,  famous  as  the  place 
where  Arminius  destroyed  the  Roman  legions  nnder  Varus. 
The  inhabitants,  numbering  1 1 1,135,  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their  good  education 
and  intelligent  industry.     The  principal  town  is  Detmold. 

Lip'pi  (Fra  Filippo),  an  Italian  artist  who  flourished 
between  1412  and  1469.  Of  his  personal  history  little  is 
known.  In  1452  he  was  chaplain  to  the  nuns  of  S.  Gio- 
vannino  in  Florence,  and  in  1457  rector  of  S.  Quirioo  at 
Legnaja.  Tbe  best  of  his  pictures  are  in  Florence,  though 
all  the  large  European  galleries  contain  works  from  his 
hand.  They  are  remarkable  for  richness  of  color,  vitality 
of  feeling,  and  excellence  of  drawing.  D.  at  Spoleto,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  0.  B.  FRoraiNOHAV. 

Lip'pincott  (Sara  Jaxe  Clarke),  b.  at  Pompey,  K.  T., 
Sept.  28, 1823 ;  educated  at  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and  removed 
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in  1843  to  Nen  Brighton,  Pa.  She  wrote  renes  at  an  earl; 
age,  and  in  1844  began  to  eontribute  to  the  New  York 
Mirror  under  the  »om  dt  plume  of  "  Oraee  Greenwood,"  by 
which  she  has  been  long  favorably  known  to  American 
readers.  In  1353  ahe  was  married  to  Lcander  E.  Lippin- 
cott  of  Philadelphia,  and  made  an  extended  tour  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  Among  her  works  are  Oreenmood 
Lenvet  (2d  series,  1850),  Hiitory  of  my  Pelt  (1850),  Poemt 
(1851),  Hapt  and  Mithapt  of  a  Tour  in  England  (1854), 
Merrie Enqlaud(\m),  Storietfrom  Famout  Ballade (\S6i)), 
BceordeofFice  Yeart  (1867),  and  Neio  Life  in  New  Landt 
(1873).  She  has  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the  anti- 
slarery  and  other  reform  movements  by  means  of  lectures, 
and  has  been  frequently  engaged  as  correspondent  of  lead- 
ing New  York  papers,  in  which  capacity  she  has  several 
times  visited  the  Faoifio  States,  and  resided  for  a  time  in 
Colorado.  In  1875  she  undertook  a  second  European  tour 
as  correspondent  of  the  Now  York  Time: 

Iiipp'stadt)  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  provinee  of  West- 
phalia, on  the  Lippe.     Pop.  7404. 

liips'comb  (Andrew  A.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  George- 
town, D.  C,  Sept.  6,  1816;  his  father's  family  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  1642  he  moved  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  at- 
tained great  distinction  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church;  in  I860  was  elected  chancellor  of 
the  State  University  of  Georgia,  which  position  ho  held 
until  1874,  when  he  resigned,  to  prepare  for  the  press 
a  more  extended  work,  then  in  hand,  than  any  of  his  pre- 
vious publications.  He  has  recently  (Aug.,  1875)  accept- 
ed a  profesaorship  in  the  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Lip'sins  (Richard  Adelbert),  b.  at  Gera  (Rcuss), 
Germany,  Feb.  14, 1830 ;  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  in  1859 
be  became  professor  of  theology;  in  ISGl  at  Vienna,  and 
in  1865  at  Kiel.  lie  has  published  The  Pauline  Doctrine 
of  Jiutijication  (1853),  The  Firit  Epitle  of  Clement  of  Rome 
(in  Latin,  1855),  On  Onoeticim  (1860),  On  the  Snureei  of 
the  Writint/a  of  Epiphaniua  (1866),  The  Catalogue  of  Popet 
in  Siuebitu  (1868),  Chronology  of  the  Biehope  of  Rome  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Fourth  Century  (1869),  and  numerous  arti- 
cles in  the  Zeittchriflfllr  muenechaflliche  Theologie.^Uig 
father,  Karl  Ueinrich  Adelbert  (1805-61),  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Leipsic,  author  of  a  valuable  work,  Grammatical 
Stndiet  on  Biblical  Oreek. — His  brother,  Justus  Hermann, 
b.  at  Leipsio  May  9,  1834,  became  in  1866  rector  of  a  gym- 
nasium in  that  city,  and  has  published  critical  remarks  on 
Soplwcle,  (1860  and  1867)  and  Lytiat  (1864). 

liiqnenr'  [Fr.,  "liquor"],  a  name  given  to  varions 
highly-flavored  alcoholic  or  strong  vinous  liquids.  There 
are  many  kinds,  most  of  which  are  drunk  in  small  quanti- 
ties after  dinner.  The  best  known  kinds  are  curafoa, 
strongly  flavored  with  orange-peel  and  varioas  spices ;  ab- 
tinthe,  from  wormwood  and  anise ;  aniectte,  f^om  aromatic 
seeds;  iir«cAu)a««er  and  maraacAnio,  from  cherries;  ermts, 
from  black  currants;  kUmmel,  from  caraway,  etc.;  noyau, 
etc.,  from  bitter  almonds. 

Iiiq'nid  [Lat.  liquere,  to  «melt"],  a  oonionant  formed 
by  a  olosuro  of  the  vocal  organs  greater  than  the  closer 
vowels  require,  but  less  than  that  of  the  remaining  (mute) 
consonants.  The  liquids  are  n>,  I,  r,  y.  They  are  subject 
to  whispered  aspiration,  as  k  in  wJteii  or  uh-w-en,  y  in  hew 
or  yk-y-oo,  and  II,  rh  in  Welsh.  The  oonionants  in,  n,  ng 
are  not  liquids,  but  nasal  mutes.  8.  S.  Hl.LDEKAir. 

Iiiqnidamber.    See  Gcx  Tree. 

Iiiq'nidg,  Chemical  and  Physical  Natnre  and 
Properties  of  ['•  liquids,"  from  Lat.  liguere,  to  "  melt "]. 

1.  Change  from  the  Liquid  to  the  Solid  Slate,  and  the  Con- 
verte. — The  lignid  state  is  one  of  the  three  states  in  wbioh  it 
is  generally  believed  that  all  matter  is  capable  of  existing, 
and  is  intermediate  between  the  solid  and  the  gaseous 
states.  Considered  as  that  state  of  matter  which  forms  a 
large  part  of  living  animals,  as  well  as  the  hulk  of  mobile 
and  changing  nature,  the  importance  to  man  of  its  study 
needs  no  explanation.  In  solids  the  molecules  are  main- 
tained in  certain  relative  positions  with  reference  to  one 
another,  and  generally  in  reference  to  certain  lines  called 
axes,  which  stand,  in  the  same  substance,  in  certain  fixed 
angular  positions  and  bear  certain  fixed  relations  of  length 
to  one  another.  Hence  eryttalline  constitution.  Liquids 
are  formed  from  these  solids  by  exposure  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature, by  melting  or  fusion  by  heat,  also  by  tolution  in 
some  existing  liquid ;  sometimes,  also,  by  contact  with  some 
other  solid,  with  which  a  new  liquid  chemical  compound 
ensues.  In  all  cases  of  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
or  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition,  change  of  tem- 
perature occurs,  sometimes  to  lower  and  sometimes  to  higher 
temperatures;  but  so  far  no  ease  is  known  with  certainty 
in  wbioh  simple  heating  has  changed  a  liquid  into  a  solid, 
or  simple  cooling  a  solid  into  a  liquid.  It  is  often,  indeed, 
generally  held  that,  as  the  general  effect  of  heat  on  all 


bodies  is  ejn>on«ioa,  so  expansion  should  generally  follow 
the  effect  of  heat  in  converting  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  and,  rice 
vered,  that  eoittraetton  should  aooompany  the  solidification 
of  a  liquid  by  cold.  This  principle  holds  probably  for 
tiioal,  though  not  for  all,  of  the  melale  when  undergoing 
fusion,  but  its  adoption  as  a  universal  principle  would  un- 
questionably mislead,  and  the  student  desirous  of  acquiring 
insight  into  the  real  system  of  natnre  should  carefully 
avoid  adopting  it  as  such.  That  substance  which  performs 
the  most  important  functions  in  nature  of  all,  certainly  of 
all  in  animated  nature,  water,  departs  so  widely  from  the 
principle  of  continuous  expansion  by  heat  that  when  solid 
water,  or  ice,  molts  into  liquid,  1000  volumes  or  measures 
contract  or  condense  into  918,  or  about  8  per  cent,  less  in 
bulk.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
in  the  melting  an  amount  of  heat-force  becomes  "  latent," 
or,  inactive  upon  the  thermometer,  which  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  afier  melting,  to  176*^  F.,  and 
would  expand  the  918  volumes  to  945.  This  heat-foree 
continues  acting  to  keep  np  the  liquidity  of  the  water — to 
keep  it  condensed,  in  fact ;  and  when  we  deprive  the  water 
of  just  this  amount  of  heat  again,  it  erpandi  back  again 
into  ice,  through  the  action,  as  we  may  admit,  of  the  crys- 
tallising forces,  whatever  these  may  be.  Among  other 
oasos  in  wbioh  liquefaction  takes  place  with  contraction 
of  volume  arc  many  cases  of  solutions  of  solid  bodies.  In 
liquids  the  forces  still  exist  that  produce  crystallisation  in 
solids,  but  they  are  modified  in  their  mode  of  action  into 
radial  foroes,  aoting  equally  in  all  directions  from  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  the  liquid;  so  that  a  small  body  or 
drop  of  a  liquid  assumes  a  spherical  form  when  free  to  do  so ; 
as  in  a  drop  of  rain,  for  example.  When  resting  on  a  sur- 
I  face  or  contained  in  a  vessel,  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
,  presses  it  out  of  the  spherical  form,  but  a  curvature  of  the 
surface  always  shows  that  they  still  act,  their  resultant 
being  what  is  known  as  the  "contractile  force"  of  liquids. 
The  perfect  spherical  form  of  a  bubble  is  duo  to  this  radial 
or  contractile  force.  (See  further  under  head  of  Solution.) 
2.  Change  from  the  Liquid  to  the  Oaeeotu  State. — Every 
liquid  body  is  believed  to  be  capable,  at  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature,  of  passing  into  the  third  state  of  matter,  the 
gaseous  or  vaporous  condition.  The  difference  between 
substances,  however,  in  this  respect  is  so  great  that  while 
we  have  bodies  whose  boiling-points  are  so  low  that  no 
degree  of  cold  ever  produced  could  condense  them  into 
liquids,  like  the  gases  that  chiefly  make  up  the  atmosphere, 
there  are  other  bodies,  like  some  of  the  metals,  which, 
while  convertible  into  liquids  readily  by  heat,  boil,  or  become 
vapors  only  with  difficulty  at  the  most  violent  heats  that 
are  producible  in  the  laboratory.  In  all  operations  of 
ebnllition  or  vaporization,  as  in  those  of  fusion,  certain 
amonnts  of  beat-onergy  or  motion,  variable  with  the  sub- 
stance, become  "latent,"  or  are  needed  to  keep  the  body  in 
the  vapor  form,  thus  expending  their  force  in  this  way,  so 
that  the  change  of  state  is  itself  the  only,  though  sufficient, 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  force  or  motion  thus  en- 
gaged. This  is  called  "  latent "  heat  of  gaeifaction  or  va- 
porization, the  word  "latent"  being  an  objectionable  one, 
because  such  heat-energy  is  sufficiently  manifested  by  the 
fcor^-  it  docs  in  keeping  the  liquid  in  a  gaseous  form.  Heal  of 
gaeifaction8\mjt}y  is  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  term.  Thus, 
water,  the  typical  liquid,  kept  at  212°  F. — that  is,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  prevent  all  loss  through  radiation,  or  enveloped 
in  a  medium  also  at  212°  F. — is  in  a  condition  of  energy, at 
oomparcd  with  ice,  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  212°  and 
the  176°  of  heat  offtuion  indicated  above ;  that  is,  of  388*. 
If  it  be  now  exposed  to  a  still  higher  temperature,  gaseous 
water  or  steam  will  be  evolved,  and  this  steam  will  require, 
OS  heat  of  gaeifaction  (though  its  own  temperature  will  be 
not  one  degree  higher  than  212°,  that  of  tho  water  from 
which  it  is  formed),  enough  heat  to  raise  its  own  weight 
of  cooler  water  through  998°  F.  (or  so  nearly  1000°  that  it 
is  usually  so  stated  in  round  numbers).  This  same  amount 
of  heat-energy,  thus  required  to  do  the  work  of  making  the 
steam  and  keeping  it  in  the  form  of  steam,  would  even  heat 
this  same  steam,  if  already  previously  formed,  through 
2076.5°,  by  reason  of  the  far  lower  tpecijie  heat  of  steam. 

The  beats  of  gosifaction  of  other  liquids,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  are  never  so  high  as  in  the  cose  of  water.  The 
figures  for  a  few  of  the  commoner  liquids,  taken  at  random 
as  examples,  are  here  given,  water  being,  as  above,  998°  F. : 
Latent  Heatt  of  Vaporization  of  Liquidi  at  their  Boiling- 
Poiutt :  Fahr.  Degree: 

Alcohol _ 408° 

Ether „ 196° 

Oil  of  turpentine 282.5° 

Acetic  acid .216° 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 189° 

Bromine -114° 


Tetrachloride  of  tin _U7» 

Terchlorldo  of  phosphorus..!  S3° 

Wood  spirit 627° 

Fusel  oil 414° 

Acetic  ether ..810° 

Butyric  acid 239° 


(See  further  on  Taporization  and  ebullition  nnder  the  head 
of  Steak.)  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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3.  Ckangt  from  Ike  Oateout  to  tht  Liquid  Slate. — This 
kind  of  obange  pluyi  rery  important  parta  in  tho  opera- 
tions of  both  natare  and  art.  In  nature  all  the  liquid  cir- 
eaUttoB  of  the  earth,  without  whioh  no  life  could  be  main- 
tained, il  kept  op  bj  the  oontinnal  eondenaation  to  the 
liquid  form  ofgnseoui  water  from  the  ntmospliere  that  hna 
been  prerionsly  vaporiied  by  tho  solar  boat.  (See  artioIoB 
Clivate  and  Winds,  by  Prof.  Arnold  Quyot.)  In  art  the 
operations  of  distillation  snd  condensation  furnish  import- 
ant illustrations,  among  whioh  the  recent  stupendous  ex- 
pansion of  the  refining  of  mineral  oils  constitutes  the  most 
remarkable  example.  (See  PETROLRrnf,  by  Prof.  Chand- 
ler. )  The  distillation  of  alcohol  and  of  tpiritt  generally, 
of  qniclailmr,  of  eoal-tar  products,  of  aeetie  and  iit<n°e 
acifUj  ether,  chloroform,  biaulphide  of  carbon,  and  many 
other  chemical  arts,  may  be  cited  as  further  examples  of 
recovery  of  liquids  from  vaporous  forms.  (See  article  Dis- 
tillation.) Of  the  greatest  interest  to  science  is  the  ob- 
taining of  liqnids  from  gaseous  substances  which  are  not 
eondensable  by  refrigeration  alone,  a  result  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  application  of  onormons  pressures.  Some- 
times this  pressure  is  applied  to  the  gas  directly  by  means 
of  powerful  pumps,  but  in  more  frequent  cases  in  the  labor- 
atory such  liquid-condensed  gases  are  prooured  by  causing 
them  to  be  erolred  from  solid  compounds  in  one  part  of  a 
olosed  apparatus  of  great  strength,  in  another  part  of  whioh 
they  are  condensed  by  their  own  force  of  elastic  compres- 
sion into  liquid  forms.  Among  the  gases  which  have  been 
thus  condensed  are  chlorine,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  carbonic 
and  mnriatic  acids,  langhing  ga9,  and  olefiant  gaa.  Some 
gas^,  such  as  air,  carbonic  oxide,  marah-gaa,  nitric  oxide, 
and  hydrogen,  refuse  to  liquefy  at  any  pressure  yet  ob- 
tained. Some  of  those  may  nevertheless  exist  in  liquid 
form  at  the  enormous  pressures  that  must  prevail  natur- 
ally in  the  interior  parts  of  some  rocks — marih-ga;  for  ex- 
ample— possibly  between  tho  laminas  of  some  eoal-beds, 
which  evolve  enormous  volumes  of  it  in  the  form  of  the 
terrible  "  fire-damp." 

Another  important  mode  of  producing  liquids  tram  gases 
is  by  causing  water  or  other  liquids  to  take  them  up  into  so- 
lution. Water  dissolves  nearly  if  not  quite  all  gaseous  bod- 
ies, even  those  not  liquefiablc  by  cold  and  pressure,  though 
these  latter  in  very  small  proportion  at  ordinary  pressures. 
The  oxygen  of  the  atmospnere,  for  example,  is  taken  up  by 
water  in  what  appears  but  a  small  quantity,  aooordlng  to 
Bansen  but  3  per  cent,  of  its  volume  at  the  normal  temper- 
ature of  SO"  F. ;  yet  this  small  proportion  is  of  immense 
importance  in  nature.  It  is  through  this  oxygen  that  the 
respiratory  organs  of  fishes  are  supported.  Without  this  oxy- 
gen also  from  the  atmosphere,  all  standing  fresh  waters,  and 
even  many  moving  rivers,  would  quickly  putrefy  and  poison 
the  earth  and  air.  This  3  per  cent,  of  oxygen  is  the  universal 
scavenger,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  the  otherwise  death-dif- 
fusing process  of  putrefaotion  is  converted  into  one  of  ere- 
macaiuit,  and  water  thus  enabled  to  become  a  purifying 
and  life-sustaining  agent.  Icy  water  absorbs  4  per  cent. 
of  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  manufacture  of  artiilcial  min- 
eral and  aiirated  waters,  so  extensively  practised  at  this 
day,  is  aa  instance  of  a  practical  application  of  the  con- 
Tersion  of  gases  into  liquid  forms  by  combined  solution 
and  pressure. 

4.  Selationt  of  Liquid*  to  Gravitation. — Under  this  head 
oomes  the  consideration  of  deniitiei  of  liquids.  These 
vary  greatly,  the  heaviest  known  liquid — at  normal  tem- 
perature— being  qtuekn'her,  13.5  times  as  heavy  as  water; 
and  probably  tiie  lightest,  the  hydmrel  of  bulyU,  C<Hio,  of 
Pelonse  and  Cahours,  obtained  from  petroleum,  which  is 
only  just  six-tenths  as  heavy  as  water  at  tho  freezing-point 
of  the  latter.  All  the  figures  ever  determined  for  the  den- 
sities or  specific  gravities  of  all  cbcmioal  comnoonds  will 
be  found  in  the  invaluable  publication  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  called  the  Conttanta  of  Nature,  compiled  by  Prof. 
F.  W.  Clarke  of  Cincinnati,  who  in  this  work  has  rendered 
a  supreme  service  to  science.  The  densities  of  liquids, 
whicn  are  inversely  as  their  volumes,  vary  of  course  with 
their  temperatures,  and  the  amount  of  this  variation  of 
volume  for  each  thermometric  degree  is  called  the  coefficient 
of  dilatatioA.  This  varies  usually  somewhat  with  the 
temperature,  and  must  therefore,  when  required  accurately, 
be  computed  from  an  algebraic  expression,  or  formula  of 
interpolation,  as  it  is  ealled.  These  formulee  are  all  calcu- 
lated for  the  centigrade  scale.  As  an  example  may  be 
given  the  formula  for  the  calculation  of  tho  density  of 
water  between  the  freexing-point  and  26°  C.  Calling  the 
temperature  t",  the  volume  is  equal  to 

1-  .000061045l<>  +  .00000T7183«<>«  -  .00000003r34«°». 
Between  4.08°  C.  and  the  fkoeiing-point  this  formula  will 
give,  instead  of  a  continuous  contraction  by  cooling,  as 
above  4.08°,  a  negative  contraction,  or  postd've  tipanaion, 
%  peculiarity  of  water  among  liquids.  On  reaching  0°  this 
expulsion  by  cold  may  undergo,  if  the  water  freeies,  a 


sudden  and  immense  increase,  as  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. It  is  through  ibis  property  of  w^lcr,  of  expand- 
ing just  before  frecsing,  and  thus  Jionling  to  the  lop  as  a 
surface  layer,  that  only  the  surfaoe  of  water  sulidiGes,  and 
not  itx  whole  mass.  Were  it  not  for  this,  bat  a  narrow 
tropieal  zone  of  the  earth  would  be  habitable,  and  indeed 
it  is  probable  that  almost  all  the  water  of  tho  globe  would 
in  that  case  have  soeumulated  nt  tho  poles  as  two  enormous 
ice-caps.  The  temperature  4.08°  C.  —  3».33°  F.,  at  which 
the  coefiicient  of  dilatation  of  water  by  heat  changes  its 
sign  from  negative  to  positive,  and  which  is  tho  tsmpcra- 

I  tare  of  shallow  waters  under  ioe  in  winter,  is  generally 
deemed   the  most  important  fixed  or  ataadard  point  of 

I  temperature  in  nature,  from  whioh  everything  should  be 
calculated.  Denaitiea  are  therefore  referred  to  the  density 
of  water  at  this  point  of  maximum  denaity.  The  writer 
believes  this  an  error,  and  that  conclusive  reasons  exist 
why  zero  Centigrade,  or  32°  F.,  the  melting-point  of  ice, 
is  the  real  standard  and  initial  temperature  of  chemical 
aotion  and  change  in  nature. 

5.  Retaliona  to  IIeat.^(FoT  apectjie  heata  of  liquids  see 
artiolo  upon  Heat.)  Expanainn  of  Liqnida. — In  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  said  under  densities  bearing  upon 
this,  it  should  also  be  remarked  that  thermometera  are  ba^ed 
upon  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  boat.  (See  articles  Tuf-h- 
MOHF.TRv  and  PrRoxETRr.) 

6.  Diffnaion  and  Tranapiration  of  Liquida. — (For  diffu- 
sion, see  articles  Dialysis  and  Endosmose,  by  Prof.  Chand- 
ler.) TranapiralioH. — This  term  refers  to  the  rates  at 
which  liquids  pass  through  minute  orifices  or  capillary 
tubes  under  pressure.  The  following  principles  were  ar- 
rived at  by  Poiseuille  with  the  same  liquid  :  1.  Tho  flow  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  pressure;  2.  In  equal  times, 
with  tubes  of  equal  diameters,  it  is  inversely  as  the  longtU ; 
*).  With  equal  lengths  it  is  as  the  fourth  powers  of  the 
diameters.  Heat  increases  the  flow  greatly.  At  113°  F. 
the  flow  of  water  is  2.5  times  OS  rapid  as  at  41°.  Alkalies 
all  retard  the  flow.  Other  chemical  subtances  dissolved 
have  important  influences.  The  application  of  these  in- 
vestigations in  physiology  and  to  the  Sow  of  the  blood 
through  the  veins  is  very  important.  It  is  believed-  also 
to  have  an  important  bearing  in  the  study  of  molecular 
structure.  Henry  Wurtz. 

•liiq'norice,  or  Licorice  [a  oormption  of  the  Or. 
yXvKv^piia,  "  sweet  root "],  tho  dried  extract  of  the  roots  of 
Qlycyrrhixa  glabra  and  eehinata,  leguminous  herbs  of 
Southern  Europe,'  Africa,  and  Asia,  largely  cultivated  in 
Central  Enrope.  The  extract  is  a  hard,  block  mass,  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  an  uncrystallizable  sugar 
called  glyoyrrhizine.  It  is  prepared  very  extensively  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  to  some  extent  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  valuable  demul- 
cent and  expectorant  medicine,  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  flavoring  chewing  tobacco,  as  well  as  in  pharmacy  as  an 
excipient  in  pill-masses.  The  hard,  woody  root  is  siso 
used  in  medicine  and  in  porter  and  stout  breweries. 
Qlycyrrhixa  lepidota  of  the  Western  States  has  tho  flavor 
of  true  liquorice,  as  have  Galium  circuzana,  G.  lanreolalum, 
etc.,  rubiaceous  herbs  of  tho  U.  8.,  which  are  used  in  do- 
mestic medicine  and  called  "  wild  liquorice." 

Iti'ria,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  in 
a  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  which  produces  large  quantities 
of  wine,  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetables.     Pop.  8V20. 

liisaine',  a  small  river  of  Franoe,  rises  at  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Vosges,  flows  W.  of  the  fortress  of 
Belfort,  and  enters  the  Savoureuse,  an  affluent  of  the  Doubs, 
at  Ifontbiliard.  It  became  famous  by  the  battle  which  in 
1871  raged  here  for  three  days,  between  the  Germans  and 
the  French.  The  German  general  Von  Werder  retreated 
hefore  the  French  army  under  Bonrbaki  (which  pushed  on 
towards  Belfort),  and  occupied  a  position  to  the  W.  of  this 
fortress,  along  the  Lisaine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
from  attacking  the  German  troops  besieging  Belfort  or 
from  making  an  invasion  into  Southern  Germany,  Von 
Werder  had  with  him  about  43,000  men,  48  battalions,  30 
squadrons,  and  126  pieces,  besides  37  heavy  guns  which  ha 
had  taken  from  the  siege  artillery  before  Belfort;  and  with 
this  foroe  he  held  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lisaine,  which  commands  the  right  bank. 
The  villages  of  Hiricourt,  Bussurel,  Montbfiliard,  Frahier, 
and  others  were  barricaded.  On  Jan.  15,  1871,  Bonrbaki 
\  attacked  the  German  position  with  120,000  men,  endeavor- 
ing to  break  through  its  centre  at  Bussurel.  He  succeeded 
in  taking  this  place,  and  penetrated  to  Hontb61iard,  but 
further  the  JFrench  did  not  come,  and  the  German  line  re- 
mained unbroken.  A  furious  artillery  contest  took  place 
at  Hirioourt  and  Luxe.  On  Jan.  1(,  Bourbakt  tried  to 
surround  the  right  German  wing,  which  was  rather  weak, 
and  he  actually  threw  it  back,  taking  the  villages  of  Fra- 
hier and  Chenebier.     But  the   Germans  took  positions 
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farther  back,  and  conld  not  be  aurronnded.  It  grew  dark, 
and  Boorbaki  had  not  reached  hia  aim.  He  then  attempted 
a  night  attack  on  the  eentre,  bat  without  ancoeaa.  On 
the  morning  of  Jan.  17  the  Oermana  attacked  at  Frahier 
and  Chenebier,  and  the  fight  lasted  the  whole  day  without 
deeiaion.  On  all  the  other  points  the  French  renewed  the 
fight,  but  with  no  better  reault  than  on  the  prevtoua  days. 
Thus,  Bourbaki  began  to  retreat  on  the  loth,  and  Von 
Werder  undertook  to  purene  him.  The  Oermana  bad  81 
officers  and  1817  men  wounded  and  deail;  the  French 
about  6000.  Auai'ST  Niemann. 

Lis'bon  [Port  Linboa;  anc.  OlUipo],  copital  of  Portu- 
gal and  residence  of  its  king,  one  of  the  moat  important 
commercial  oentrea  and  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  harbors 
on  earth,  with  a  population  of  224,063  (according  to  the 
cen.'as  of  1864,  and  including  the  suburbs  of  Bclem  and 
Olivaes),  lies  amphitheatrioallj  on  the  northern  shore  of  a 
bav,  Rada  de  Lisboa,  4  miles  broad,  formed  by  the  TaguB 
at  its  influx  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Built  on  the  deolir- 
itiee  of  seren  billa,  with  nnmerona  white  enpolaa  and  mag- 
nifloent  monumental  buildings  towering  above  the  mass  of 
43,000  houses,  interspersed  with  lovely  terraces,  Lisbon 
offers,  when  approached  from  the  sea,  an  aspect  at  once 
charming  and  imposing.  The  bay  forms  a  harbor  large 
enough  to  accommodate  at  the.  same  time  all  the  fleets  of 
Europe,  and  so  deep  that  the  largest  ahipa  can  anchor  np 
immediately  at  its  docks.  The  entrance  to  this  harbor  is 
defended  by  several  forts,  of  which  one,  consisting  of  an 
interesting  old  Moorish  tower  called  Torre  de  Belem,  is  sitn- 
ated  on  a  sandbank  in  the  bay.  The  city  is  10  miles  in  circuit, 
and  la  divided  into  four  qnartera — Alhama,  Rocio,  Bairro 
Alto,  and  Alcantara — beaidei  several  extanaive  saburba. 
The  old  city,  especially  the  quarter  of  Alhama,  has  irregu- 
lar, narrow,  and  dark  streeU.  The  newer  parte,  built  ainoe 
the  great  earthquake  (Nov.  I,  I7S5),  whion  did  not  reach 
Alhama,  are  more  regular  and  beautiful,  and  contain  many 
palace-liko  buildings.  The  finest  part  is  the  quarter  of 
Rooio,  extending  along  the  river  and  containing  many 
splendid  buildings  and  open  places.  Among  the  squares, 
Kaoa  do  Commercio  ia  the  most  remarkable,  (itoated  on 
the  Tagtts,  containing  in  the  centre  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Joseph  I.,  and  surrounded  with  magnifioent  baildings, 
the  exobangc,  the  royal  lil>rary,  the  custom-house;  also  the 
market-place  is  noteworthy,  and  the  immense  place  of  Dom 
Pedro  in  the  northern  part  of  the  quarter  of  Rocio,  bor- 
dered on  one  aide  by  the  monastery  of  8.  Domenioo  and 
the  buildings  formerly  belonging  to  the  Inquisition.  Still 
farther  to  the  N.  stretches  the  public  promenade.  The 
most  beautiful  streets  are  Rua  Augusta,  which  is  the  busi- 
ness-centre and  contains  many  fine  jewelry  shops,  Rua  do 
Ours,  and  Rua  da  Prata.  The  city  has  64  churohes  and 
about  200  chapels ;  the  former  monasteries,  mostly  mag- 
Dificent  buildings,  situated  at  the  most  elevated  points,  are 
now  used  for  public  purposes.  The  monastery  of  Belem  ia 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  building  of  the  city.  It  was 
founded  in  1499  by  King  Emanuel  the  Great,  on  the  spot 
where  Vasco  da  Oama  had  embarked  two  years  before,  and 
its  style  is  a  mixture  of  Moorish,  Byiautine,  Korman,  and 
Oothio  elements.  The  material  is  white  limestone,  which 
has  now  become  yellowish  like  old  ivory.  Its  decoration 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  sculpture ;  especially  splendid  are  the 
oan-ings  in  Pallisandor-wood,  a  kind  of  ornamentation 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Portugal.  The  least 
beautiful  part  of  the  building  is  the  church,  whose  nave  ia 
in  the  Italian  atyle.  The  whole  building  is  now  uaed  as  a 
hoapital  for  foundlings  and  orphana.  The  monastery  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  ia  alao  an  interesting  atmcture,  founded 
in  1770  and  provided  with  a  splendid  cupola  of  white  mar- 
ble, an  imitation  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome ;  fur- 
thermore, the  church  of  the  Patriarchs,  with  its  gigantic 
cupola,  situated  to  the  N.  E,  of  Monte  do  Castello;  the 
marble  ohurch  of  S.  Roque ;  the  baailioa  of  8.  Maria ;  the 
church  of  Carmo,  in  Oothic  style;  and  the  church  of  8. 
Vincent  de  Flora,  the  largest  of  tlie  city,  and  the  burial- 
place  of  the  dynasty  of  Bragania.  The  most  remarkable 
palaces  are  the  royal  palace  of  Ajuda,  the  palace  of  Noaaa 
Senhora  daa  Necesaidades,  and  the  palace  of  Bemposta. 
Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  theatre  of  S.  Carlos ;  the 
national  theatre,  which  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  the  arsenal,  the  custom-house,  the  corn-market, 
and  the  polyteohnie  sohoot.  The  scientific  institutions  are 
very  numerous ;  there  are  schools  of  every  kind,  an  acad- 
emy of  science,  a  geographical  academy,  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral history,  etc.  The  city  receives  ita  water  through  the 
Alcantara  aqueduct,  a  truly  magnificent  work,  constructed 
by  Emanuel  de  Maya.  The  main  stream  oomes  from  the 
Tillage  of  Canassas,  i\  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  traverses 
the  valley  of  Alcantara  on  thirty-live  arches,  of  which  the 
largest  has  a  height  of  230  feet  and  a  diameter  of  107  feet. 
The  promenade  on  the  top  of  the  aqueduct  offers  a  most 
beautiful  view.    The  Qallcgoe  (Spaniards  from  Oalicia), 


who  carry  the  water  from  the  various  fountains  tbronghont 
the  city,  form  aeorporation  of  their  own  and  number  about 
30,000.  A  great  uniaanoe  are  the  unowned  dogs,  which 
Bwarm  through  the  atreeta  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of 
20,000.  The  hilly  surroundings  and  the  mountain-region 
of  Cintra  are  full  of  charming  valleys,  interesting  peaks, 
and  beautiful  locations  for  churches,  monasteries,  and  man- 
sions. The  industry  of  the  city  is  not  considerable.  Sold 
and  silver  ware  is  msmufactured ;  spinning  and  weavipg 
establishments,  iron-foundries,  and  manufaotures  of  chem- 
icals, paper,  soap,  and  steel  are  in  operation.  Bat  the  com- 
merce is  very  considerable.  To  all  sides — E.  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean;  N.  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Europe ;  S.  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa; 
and  W.  to  the  countries  of  America — the  sea  opens  up  to  Lis- 
bon its  splendid  roads  of  commerce.  Lisbon  had  existed 
as  a  Roman  nutnieipimn  under  the  name  of  Fetieitat  Julia; 
later  on  it  waa  taken  by  the  Alanes  and  by  the  Moora. 
When  Alfonso,  at  the  head  of  the  cruaadera,  conquered  and 
Christianized  the  city,  it  waa  called  Lisboa.  In  1580  the 
duke  of  Alva  occupied  it  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  but  in  1040 
the  Spaniards  were  expelled  and  the  dynasty  of  Braganu  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Portugal.  Nov.  1, 1755,  an  earthquake 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  and  killed  30,000  per- 
sons. In  1807,  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  French  held 
the  city  for  a  abort  time,  but  since  along  period  of  peace  has 
greatly  promoted  its  prosperity.  Adoiibt  NiEiiijiif. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  New  London  oo..  Conn.,  6  miles  N.  of 
Norwich,  ia  traversed  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  and 
the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  R.  Ba.,  and  has  im- 
portant manufacturing  interests.     Pop.  S02. 

Iiisbon,  post-tp.  of  Kendall  co.,  III.    Pop.  1150, 

Ijisbon,  post-v.  of  Allen  tp.,  Noble  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Qrand  Rapids  and  Michigan  R.  B,     Pop.  142. 

Lisbon,  post-v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Linn  co.,  Ia.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper  and  1 
national  bank. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  Androscoggin  eo..  Me.,  on  the 
Androscoggin  River  and  R.  R.,  8  miles  from  Auburn,  in- 
cludes the  important  manufacturing  village  of  Lisbon  Falls, 
and  has  b  cnutohes,  2  hotels,  an  incorporated  library,  a 
large  water-power,  an  active  trade,  and  manufactures  of 
boots,  shoes,  lumber,  woollens,  cottons,  etc.    Pop.  2014. 

Lisbon,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Howard  «o.,  Md.  Pop. 
2492. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  Qrafton  eo.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Boston 
Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R.,  105  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W. 
trom  Concord,  and  on  the  lower  Ammononsuo  River,  has 
6  churches,  a  good  trade,  and  manufactures  of  staroh,  lum- 
ber, and  wooden  wares.    Pop.  1844. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  oo.,  N.  T.,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  below  Ogdeusburg,  embraces  Gallop  Island 
in  the  river,  and  contains  9  churches  and  several  villages. 
The  station  is  on  the  Ogdensbnrg  and  Lake  Champlain  R.  R., 
0  miles  E.  of  Ogdeusburg.     Pop.  4475. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  Sampson  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  IZSi. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  Bedford  co.,  Va.    Pop.  3175. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  Juneau  co..  Wis.    Pop.  1(70. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  Waukesha  co..  Wis.    Pop.  1384. 

Lisbon  FaHs.    See  Lisbon,  Me. 

Lis'bnm,  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
on  the  Lagan,  is  celebrated  for  its  manubkotures  of  damasks 
and  fine  linen  stuffs,  which  branch  of  industry  was  estab- 
lished by  a  settlement  of  Huguenots  after  the  Rsvooation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    Pop.  7484. 

Lis'comb,  post-tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  Ia.,  on  the  Central 
Iowa  R.  R.    Pop.  886. 

Lisienx'  [anc.  Noviomatjut  or  Ze^ropi'um],  town  of  Franco, 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  Tongue,  with  largo 
linen  and  woollen  manufactures  and  a  brisk  trade  in  com, 
hemp,  and  cider.     Pop.  13,121, 

Lisle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dupage  CO.,  HI.,  on  the  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quinoy  R.  B.,  22  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
1270. 

Lisle,  post-T.  and  tp.  of  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  23  miles 
N.  of  Bingnamton,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  R.  R., 
has  2  churohes,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  hotel,  a  foundry,  a 
gnn-faotory,  and  several  large  stores.  Pop.  about  700 ;  of 
if.  2525.  Edgenk  Davis,  Ed.  "  GlkA-ner." 

L'Islet',  eonnty  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extending  from 
the  S.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  State  of  Maine. 
Area,  1220  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,    Cap.  St.  Jean  Port  Joli.    Pop.  13,517. 

L'Islet,  post-v.  of  L'Islet  oo.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, 62  miles  below  Quebec,  hag  an  academy  and  larj^o 
lumber  trade,  and  an  extensive  shipyard.  Pop.  about  1000. 
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Iiis'pan  Springs,  a  r.  in  B«xw  distriot,  Tex.   Pop.  21. 

JAa  pen'dens.  By  tbi«  exprenion  is  mennt  io  general 
»  rale  prerailing  in  courts  of  equity  that  all  persons  are 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  an  action  is 
pending,  and  to  hold  any  rights  acquired  during  its  pend- 
ency in  the  subject  which  the  action  affects  in  subordina- 
tion to  its  results.  The  legal  maxim  in  its  Latin  form 
is  thus  more  fully  stated:  Pendente  lite,  nikil  i$tm>vetHr 
{•'  While  an  action  is  pending  there  mast  be  no  change  in 
the  existing  state  of  things").  By  a  legal  fiction  ereiy 
one  who  acquires  the  property  aSeoted  by  the  suit  while  it 
is  pending  has  a  "  oonstmotire  "  or  theoretical  notice  of  the 
litigation,  which  he  cannot  gainsay  or  deny. 

The  true  scope  of  this  rule  has  been  frequently  misunder- 
stood. It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  it  was  based 
mainly  on  the  idea  jnst  referred  to,  that  every  one  mnst  be 
understood  to  hare  knowledge  of  all  that  is  transpiring  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  accordingly  to  be  affected  by  the  re- 
fined idetu  prevailing  in  courts  of  equity  concerning  con- 
stmetive  notice.  (See  Notice.)  This,  however,  is  not  the 
teal  ground  of  the  rule.  The  true  view  of  it  is  not  merely 
that  it  is  notice,  bnt  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  correct  ad- 
ministration of  justice  that  a  decision  of  the  cause  should 
be  binding  not  only  on  the  litigating  parties,  but  also  on 
those  who  derive  title  from  them  during  the  course  of  the 
action,  whether  with  notice  of  the  suit  or  not.  The  object 
of  such  m  rule  is  to  bring  litigation  to  an  end,  to  prevent 
new  suits,  and  to  lead  the  existing  controversy  to  a  close. 
It  will  be  thus  seen  that  a  principle  of  poblic  policy  enters 
largely  into  the  case.     The  theory  of  the  rule  is  welt  ex- 

Jonnded  in  the  ease  of  Bellamy  v.  Sabine,  1  De  Gex  and 
onee's  Reports  (English),  566. 

As  wonld  be  expected  from  the  form  of  the  maxim,  it 
only  has  application  while  the  action  is  pending.  After 
the  deoree  has  been  obtained,  the  ends  of  public  policy 
have  been  subserved.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  it  was  said,  "There  is  no  such  rule 
in  this  court  [equity]  that  a  [final]  decree  made  here  shall 
be  an  implied  notice  to  a  purchaser  after  a  cause  is  ended ; 
but  it  is  the  pendency  of  the  suit  that  creates  the  notice, 
for  as  it  is  a  transaction  in  a  sovereign  court  of  justice,  it 
is  supposed  all  people  are  attentive  to  what  passes  there, 
and  it  is  to  prevent  a  greater  mischief  that  would  arise  by 
people's  purchasing  a  right  under  litigation  and  then  in 
contest." 

This  doctrine  is  peenliarly  applicable  to  litigations  con- 
eemiuK-  real  estate.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  England  to  affect  the  title  to  personal  property. 
There  sre  some  cases  in  the  courts  of  this  country  which 
have  extended  it  to  that  class  of  interests :  if  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  these,  it  would  seem  clear  that  commercial  paper 
and  corporate  stocks  should  be  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  Chancellor 
Kent,  for  while  in  his  judicial  character  he  applied  the 
rules  of  lie  pendent  to  a  contested  title  to  a  mortgage,  which 
is  not  the  subject  of  ordinary  commerce,  he  remarked  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  extend  it  to  commercial  paper  not 
dne.  It  is  plain  that  there  could  be  no  safety  in  commercial 
dealings  if  it  were  necessary,  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  transactions  are  ordinarily  and  almost  necessarily  con- 
dncted,  to  inquire  whether  an  action  concerning  title  to  the 
property  dealt  in  were  pending  in  some  court  of  equity. 
The  rale  is  a  bard  and  harsh  one  in  some  of  its  aspects. 
It  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  in  its  relation  to  real  estate,  but 
no  element  of  public  policy  oan  be  found  as  a  reason  for 
extending  it  to  commercial  transactions.  On  these  general 
grounds  it  has,  in  reference  to  stocks  and  notes,  been  re- 
jected in  the  appellate  courts  of  New  York  and  of  some 
other  States.  It  should  be  added  that  a  purchaser  is  not 
bound  by  the  rule  to  take  notice  of  an  equitable  action  or 
suit  pending  in  the  courts  of  another  State  or  country. 

To  alleviate  the  harshness  of  the  "  constructive  notice  " 
fastened  upon  a  purchaser  by  force  of  this  rule,  it  is  com- 
mon to  regulate  it  by  statute  as  far  as  real  estate  is  con- 
cerned. The  substanoe  of  the  legislation  is,  that  written 
notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  action  is  to  be  filed  in  a 
designated  office,  giving  sufficient  information  of  the  names 
of  the  litigants,  the  property  affected,  and  the  object  of  the 
litigation.  Constructive  notice  is  given  from  the  time  of 
the  filing.  (Consult  for  further  information  the  statutes  of 
the  respective  States,  and  the  treatises  of  Story,  Adams, 
and  Willard  on  Eqnity  Jnrieprudence.)     T.  VI.  DwioHT. 

Lis'sa,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  in  lat.  43°  10'  11" 
N.,  Ion.  33°  51'  E.,  between  Italy  and  Dalmatia,  and  be- 
longing to  the  latter.  The  fortifications  of  its  two  harbors 
—especially  of  that  upon  the  E.  side,  near  the  small  town 
of  Lissa — are  so  strong  that  they  almost  rival  those  of 
Malta.  This  island  was  an  important  naval  station  under 
the  Romans,  a  stronghold  of  corsairs  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  an  emporium  of  contraband  English  merchandise 


during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  has  recently  attracted 
attention  from  the  defeat  sustained  here  by  the  Italian 
squadron  in  the  war  of  1866.     Pup.  about  4000. 

liissa,  town  of  Prnssia,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  has 
large  liqueur,  wax,  and  tobaooo  factories,  a  celebrated  bell- 
foundry,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
stuffs.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.     Pop.  10,026. 

Liit  (Friedricb),  b.  Aug.  6,  1789,  at  Reutlingen,  in 
WUrtemberg ;  was  appointed  professor  in  political  econo- 
my at  the  University  of  TUbingon  in  1817,  but  gave  up 
this  position  in  1819,  in  order  to  work  in  a  more  direct 
and  practical  way  for  the  development  of  Oermsn  industry 
and  eommcrce.  Having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  diet 
of  WUrtemberg,  he  exposed  in  a  petition  to  the  govern- 
ment the  vices  of  the  administration,  and  was  condemned 
in  1822  to  ten  months'  imprisonment.  Ha  fled,  and  lived 
for  lomo  time  in  Switxerland  and  Alsace,  but  returned 
home  in  1824,  and  was  put  in  Asperg.  As  he  declared  that 
he  wished  to  emigrate  to  America,  be  was  pardoned  after 
a  short  time,  and  he  now  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  prominent  men 
by  his  work,  Outtinee  of  n  New  System  of  Political  Econo- 
my  (1S27),  in  which  he  attacked  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  advocated  an  economical  development  on  an  exclu- 
sively national  basis.  Having  discovered  a  rich  deposit  of 
anthracite  on  his  grounds,  he  founded  the  two  towns  of 
Tamaqua  and  Port  Clinton,  and  returned  in  1833  to  Eu- 
rope in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune;  settled  first 
in  Hamburg,  then  in  Leipsic,  and  at  last  in  Augsburg,  and 
began  to  agitate  for  the  formation  of  a  system  of  railway 
lines  as  the  only  suitable  means  of  transportation.  His 
writings,  Veber dai t'delieitehe Eitenbahntiittem(ltZZ),l'eber 
ein  deuttchee  national  Traneporteyttem  (1S38),  besides  a 
large  number  of  minor  articles  in  the  papers,  were  by  no 
means  without  influence,  but  his  ideas  were  too  new  and 
too  far  advanced  to  be  fully  appreciated ;  and  as  his  nego- 
tiations in  England  for  the  establishment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive commercial  alliance  between  that  country  and  tier- 
many  failed,  ho  was  seized  with  melancholy,  and  shot  him- 
self at  Kupstein.  in  Tyrol,  Nov.  30,  1846.  {Oetammelteu 
Seri/ten,  3  vols.,  1850-51.) 

Iiis'ton  (John),  b.  in  London,  England,  1776 ;  was  edu- 
cated in  Dr.  Barrow's  school,  and  became  second  master 
of  St.  Martin's  school,  whence  he  was  expelled  for  taking 
part  in  stage-plays  with  the  pupils.  Ho  then  went  upon 
the  stage,  and  became  one  of  too  best  comic  actors  in  Eng- 
land during  the  first  third  of  the  present  century.  His 
fame  is  celebrated  by  Lamb,  Hood,  and  all  the  wits  of  the 
period.  His  reign  at  the  Haymarket  began  in  1805,  at 
Drury  Lane  in  182.1,  and  at  the  Olympic  in  1831.  He  left 
the  stage  in  1837,  and  d.  Mar.  22,  184R.— His  wife  (Miss 
Ttrkr),  though  of  almost  dwarfish  stature,  was  a  favorite 
actress  as  well  as  singer. 

Liston  (Robrrt),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Ecclosmachan,  Scot- 
land, 1794;  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  London; 
practised  at  Edinburgh  181S-35:  was  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  surgery  and  surgeon  to  the  infirmary :  became  profes- 
sor of  clinical  surgery  at  University  College,  London,  18.15 ; 
surgeon  to  the  North  London  Hospital  in  184.1 ;  examiner 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  1846.  D.  Dec.  7, 1847.  Dr.  Lis- 
ton was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  operative 
and  clinical  surgeons,  and  wrote  several  able  professional 
treatises. 

Listow'ell,  a  r.  of  Perth  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the 
Haitland  River,  is  a  very  important  trading  centre,  and 
ships  large  quantities  of  grain.  It  has  1  weekly  and  1 
monthly  publication.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  976. 

Li8Zt  (Fraxz),  b.  at  Raiding,  in  Hungary,  Oct.  22, 
1811.  His  father,  an  accountant  or  steward  of  Prince 
Esterhaty,  but  of  musical  taste  sufficient  to  appreciate  the 
astonishing  talent  of  his  son,  put  him  to  the  piano  at  six 
years  of  age.  At  nine  he  gave  a  concert,  and  so  much  in- 
terested certain  noblemen  that  he  was  sent  for  instruction 
to  Vienna.  There  he  studied  for  eighteen  months  with 
Csemy  and  Saliori,  making  such  progress  that  he  gave  a 

Eublic  concert  in  Vienna;  emboldened  by  brilliant  8uccc«s, 
is  father  in  1823  took  him  to  Paris;  refused  admission  to 
the  Conservatoire  as  a  foreigner,  he  gave  concerts  and 
played  before  the  duke  of  Orleans  till  the  musical  world 
was  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Flattery  might  have  spoiled 
him  had  not  his  father  held  him  severely  to  his  work,  com- 

Sclling  him,  it  is  said,  to  execute  daily  twelve  fugues  of 
•ach,  transposing  them  iu  different  keys.  In  1824-25  the 
boy  achieved  triumphs  in  the  provinces  and  in  England. 
At  this  time  (1S25)  ne  composed  an  opera,  Le  Ch&teau  dee 
Amonre,  which  has  disi^peared.  Again  in  Paris,  he  took 
lessons  in  composition  of  Reicha.  In  1827  his  father  died, 
and  Fnuit  fell  into  a  morbid  state,  gave  himself  up  to  ro- 
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mantio  fancies  and  religioQB  enthuaiaams,  heeame  a  St. 
Simon  ian,  and  in  1830  composed  a  Symphonie  revolittion- 
naire,  which  was  nerer  pablished.  This  condition  lasted 
two  or  throe  years.  The  playing  of  Pagaoini  revived  his 
passion  for  art,  and  made  him  resolve  to  lie  the  Paganini 
of  the  pianoforte.  His  Iab6rs  were  renewed,  and  his 
triumphs  also.  Ho  astonished  Europe  with  his  mastery  of 
the  iustrument  and  the  case  with  which  he  executed  the 
most  difficult  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  and 
Weber.     His  gift  at  improvisation  was  as  wonderful  as  his 

?owcr  of  execution.  Asa  pianist  he  is  reputed  the  greatest. 
n  1848  he  was  made  Kapellmeister  at  Weimar.  Honors 
came  thick. upon  him.  Tbe  cities  of  Odcnburg  and  Pesth 
presented  him  with  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  the  Hun- 
garian nobles  gave  him  a  sword  of  honor;  the  king  of 
Prussia  made  him  a  member  of  the  order  of  Merit;  the 
faculty  at  Kcinigsberg  created  him  doctor  of  music;  the 
grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  appointed  him  chamberlain ; 
in  1845  he  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
in  1861  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander.  On  Apr. 
25,  1865,  Liszt  received  the  clerical  tonsure  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Vatican,  and  is  now  an  abb(.  His  devotion  to  the 
Church  is  entire;  in  1869  it  was  reported  that  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  pope  20,000  francs,  the  proceeds  of  a  concert 
at  Ratisbon.  His  art  is  now  consecrated  to  religion. 
Grand  masses  of  his  composition,  of  the  modem  rather 
than  of  the  ancient  style,  have  been  performed  in  the 
churches  of  France,  Gtermany,  and  Hungary.  Lisit  was 
an  admirer,  patron,  and  friend  of  'Richard  Wagner,  to 
whom  he  gave  one  of  bis  two  daughters  in  marriage ;  the 
other,  wife  of  Emile  Ollivier,  is  dead.  The  works  of  the 
artist  consist  of  Fantatiat,  Poemet  Sfmpkoniquet  (12  in 
nnmber),  faugt,  and  the  Dieina  Commedia,  grand  sympho- 
nies, two  oratorios.  Die  Heilige  Elizabeth  and  Chrithu,  and 
variationt  innumerable.  He  is  a  writer  as  well  as  a  musi- 
cian, and  in  the  department  of  literature  as  well  as  of  art. 
In  the  Oazette  Muticalc  he  carried  on  a  controversy  with 
Thalberg;  in  1852-54  published  a  Life  of  Chopin  and 
essays  on  the  TannhUufer  and  Lohengrin  of  Wagner ;  in 
1859  a  dissertation  on  Bohemiana  and  their  Mutie  in  Hnn- 
gary.  Though  a  facile  composer,  Liszt  has  preferred  play- 
ing other  music  than  his  own  at  concerts.  Ho  is  a  man  of 
ardent  impulses  and  lavish  generosity.  His  instrumental 
music  has  more  tumult  than  grace,  more  force  and  noise 
than  delicacy,  and  often  only  the  mastery  of  instrumenta- 
tion saves  it  from  the  reproach  of  being  grotesque  and 
fantastical.  His  vocal  compositions  have  little  reputation. 
For  several  years  Listt  resided  in  Rome,  but  since  1871  his 
home  has  been  at  Pesth,  in  his  native  land,  where  ho  en- 
joys a  pension  of  £600  a  year  and  a  noble  position. 

0.  B.  Frotbinokaii. 

I<it'aker,  tp.  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1508. 

Lit'any  [Gr. Xmuvia,  "supplication"],  in  the  liturgical 
services  of  the  Christian  ohurcnes  a  name  applied  to  various 
supplicatory  acts  addressed  to  God  or  to  the  saints,  or  both, 
but  applied  especially  to  solemn  prayers  in  which  the  peo- 
ple take  responsive  parts.  The  principal  litany  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  is  the  Litany  of  the  Saints ;  the  An- 
glican churches  hare  a  service  called  the  Litany  and  Suf- 
frages; the  Lutherans  and  some  other  Protestants  have 
litanies.  On  some  occasions  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  some  Anglican  parishes  intone  the  Litany  during 
a  procession  of  the  people. 

Iiitch'field,  the  north-westernmost  county  of  Connec- 
ticut. Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  broken  by  the  Green 
and  Toconic  mountain-ranges,  here  represented  by  hills, 
among  which  are  the  highest  points  in  the  State,  The  val- 
leys afford  very  fine  pasturage,  and  are  generally  fertile. 
Dairy  products,  live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  the 
staples.  Carriages,  flour,  lumber,  iron,  metallic  wares,  ag- 
ricultural tools,  hardware,  clothing,  leather,  cutlery,  and 
edge  tools  are  extensively  manufactured.  The  Housatonic, 
the  Xaugatuok,  and  other  streams  afford  abundant  water- 
power.  Iron  ore  is  extensively  mined.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Connecticut  Western,  the  Noogatuok,  and  the 
Housatonic  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Litchfield.     Pop.  48,727. 

Litchfield,  post- v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  Naugatuck  R.  R.,  30  miles  W.  of  Hartford,  between 
the  Naugatuck  and  Shcpaug  rivers,  is  situated  on  high 
ground  near  a  beautiful  lake,  the  outlet  of  which  affords 
excellent  water-power.  The  town  contains  five  post-vil- 
lages—Bantam  Falls,  East  Litchfield,  Litchfield,  Milton, 
and  Northfield.  The  central  village  is  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Shepaug  R.  R,,  has  the  county  buildings,  4  churches, 
3  hotels,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspaper.^,  several  schools,  a 
private  laoatic  asylum,  paper-mill,  oil-mill,  satinet-factory, 
and  furnaces  for  smelting  and  refining  nickel  ores,  which 
are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is 
eminently  picturesque,  and  the  village  is  shaded  with  an- 
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celebrated  law-school  in  America,  founded  by  Judge  Tap- 
ping Reeve,  and  conducted  after  his  death  (1823)  by  his 
associate.  Judge  James  Gould,  by  whose  name  it  was  gen- 
erally known  during  its  later  existence.  It  was  also  the 
seat  of  the  first  ladies'  seminary  in  America.  Litchfield  has 
two  parks,  one  of  which  contains  a  fine  soldiers'  monument. 
Pop.  of  tp.  3113. 

Iiitchfield,  city  and  tp.  of  Montgomery  oo..  111.,  47 
miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Ho.,  and  42  miles  due  S.  of 
Springfield,  at  the  intersection  of  tbe  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  Rs.,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Shoal  Creek  basin,  has  6  churches,  2 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  hotels,  3  flouring-mills,  3 
grain-elevators,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  extensive 
car  manufactory  and  repair-shop,  a  coal-mine,  an  Ursuline 
convent,  flourishing  publio  schools,  and  a  Holly  system  of 
waterworks.  It  derives  its  prosperity  from  its  manufac- 
tures, its  production  of  coal,  and  large  grain-trade.  Found- 
ed 1854,  incorporated  1859.  Pop.  of  city,  3852 ;  of  tp.,  ex- 
clusive of  city,  1748.     H.  A.  Coolidge,  Ed.  "  Moniiob." 

Litchfield)  post-v.,  cap.  of  Grayson  «o.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Eliiabethtown  and  Paducah  B.  R.    Pop.  314. 

Xjitchfield)  post-tp.  of  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  14  miles  S. 
W.  of  Augusta,  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  and  mannfac- 
tures  of  farming  tools,  bricks,  carriages,  etc.     Pop.  1506. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.,  has  I  news- 
paper.    Pop.  1946. 

Litchfield,  post-T.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Meeker  oo.,  Minn., 
78  miles  W.  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  3 
hotels,  1  bank,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  a  furniture-factory, 
good  schools,  and  a  U.  S.  land-office.  The  village  is  only 
four  years  old,  is  rapidly  growing,  has  fine  water-power, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich,  well  watrred,  and  wooded  agri- 
cultural district,  noted  for  fine  stock.  Pop.  of  t.  353 ;  of 
tp.  841.  Frank  Daggktt,  Ed.  "  News-Ledgeb." 

Litchfield,  tp.  of  Hillsborough  oo.,  N.  H.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  14  miles  below  Manchester, 
Pop.  345. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  T.,  has  several 
mineral  springs,  of  which  tho  Columbian  Springs  are  best 
known.     Pop.  1384. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Medina  co.,  0.    Pop.  860. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Bradford  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1256. 

Li'tchi,  or  Li'chi  (N^helium  litehi),  a  fruit  of  the 
family  Sapi.vdace.s  (which  sec),  found  only  in  China  and 
Cochin  China.  It  grows  in  clusters  upon  a  small  tree  re- 
sembling a  horse-cbostnut,  is  globular,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  contains  a  sweet  edible  pulp  with 
the  arillus  enclosing  the  solitary  seed.  This  fruit  is  highly 
valued  by  the  Chinese,  who  dry  it  for  preservation,  in 
which  form  it  is  often  found  in  the  stores  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  longnn  and  rambntan,  fruits  much  prised  in 
China,  but  not  exported  or  found  elsewhere,  are  of  the 
same  family, 

Lit'erary  Prop'erty.  This  is  a  general  expression 
used  to  set  forth  the  ownership  which  an  author  has  in  his 
works,  without  reference  to  the  point  whether  he  claims  it 
under  a  copyright  or  not.  It  accordingly  includes  the 
ownership  of  unpublished  or  manuscript  works,  letters, 
and,  by  analogy,  pictures  and  statues.  Inventions  adapted 
to  some  practical  use  arc  not  embraced  in  this  article  under 
this  head.  (See  Patents.  For  the  invention  of  a  designa- 
tion of  property  which  may  itself  become  the  subject  of 
ownership,  see  TnADK-MAnKS.)  A  convenient  arrangement 
is  to  treat  the  subject  of  "literary  property"  under  two 
principal  divisions :  I.  Rules  of  tbe  common  law  as  to 
ownership  in  unpublished  manuscripts  and  subjects  of  a 
kindred  nature ;  II.  Statutory  rights  (or  copyright). 

I.  It  cannot  bo  successfully  disputed  that  if  a  person 
composes  a  literary  work,  and  docs  not  choose  to  publish  it, 
ho  has  as  complete  an  ownership  in  it  as  if  he  had  produced 
a  watch  or  other  chattel.  Conceding  that  he  has  no  vested 
right  simply  in  bis  ideas,  he  does  have  a  title  to  them  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  outward  form  in  which  they  are 
clothed.  Accordingly,  the  regular  legal  remedies  for  the 
violation  of  rights  of  property  would  be  applicable,  and 
tho  usual  incidents  of  property  would  attach.  Still,  for 
special  reasons,  unpublished  writings  cannot  be  taken  by 
creditors  in  payment  of  debts.  {Hnrttett  v.  Crittenden,  5 
McLean,  32.)  A  decree  of  Louis  XV.  of  France  of  May 
21,  1749,  in  favor  of  the  French  tragic  poet,  Crobillon  (the 
produce  of  whose  play  while  acting  at  the  theatre  was  taken 
for  his  debts),  declaring  that  the  productions  of  the  mind 
are  not  among  effects  seiiable  by  creditors,  is  noticed  by 
the  elder  Disraeli  as  a  high  honor  to  literature.    (Curi- 
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to  his  representatives  at  his  death  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  saecession.  The  effect  of  the  aet  of  addressing  a  letter 
bj-  an  author  to  a  correspondent  has  been  frequently  eon- 
•idered  byeoarts  of  justice.  The  result  of  the  diaoussions 
is,  that  while  the  author  parts  with  the  paper  on  which  the 
letter  is  written,  he  still  retains  an  ownership  in  the  senti- 
ments and  expressions.  Bj  this  divided  ownertbip  the 
receiver  is  entitled  to  the  letter  considered  as  an  autograph, 
while  if  be  pablishes  the  contents  he  ma;  be  pursued  by 
an  a«tion  in  court.  The  ownership  of  the  receiver  Is  cor- 
poreal, that  of  the  author  is  incorporeal.  The  same  result 
would  happen  if  one  should  address  in  writing  a  poem  or 
other  literary  work  to  a  friend.  A  distinction  between  the 
ownership  of  the  paper  and  of  the  poem  would  immediately 
spring  up.  Some  jurists  have  confined  the  applicability 
of  this  rule  to  letters  having  a  literary  character.  It  is, 
however,  believed  that  this  distinction  is  not  maintainable, 
and  that  in  general  a  letter  cannot  be  published  by  its  re- 
ceiver or  any  other  person  without  the  consent  of  the 
author,  unless  it  may  be  to  vindicate  the  receiver's  charac- 
ter or  to  subserve  the  ends  of  publio  justice. 

One  of  the  most  important  instances,  in  the  practical 
administration  of  justice,  of  this  form  of  literary  property 
is  an  nnpublished  play.  A  composer  of  such  a  work  may 
keep  it  absolutely  to  himself,  and  make  it  as  completely 
his  own  as  any  other  species  of  property.  So  he  may  by 
appropriate  acts  cause  it  to  become  common  property  and 
wholly  abandon  ownership.  In  such  a  case  he  is  said  to 
"dedicate"  it  to  the  public.  The  act  of  dedication  must 
be  distinct  and  unequivocal,  and  cannot  be  presumed  from 
the  fact  that  he  permits  it  to  be  exhibited  on  the  stage  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  from 
such  an  exhibition  is,  that  any  person  having  the  right  to 
attend  upon  it  may  carry  away  with  him  as  much  as  he  is 
able  from  his  unassisted  memory,  and  may  thus  by  means 
of  his  memory  reproduce  the  play  upon  the  stage.  As  to 
the  last  branch  of  this  proposition,  even,  there  would  seem 
to  be  some  doubt,  since  it  may  be  plausibly  maintained 
that  all  that  the  author  intends  to  concede  to  the  hearer  is 
the  right  to  the  personal  enjoyment  or  instmction  of  the 
occasion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
impiied  licence  to  the  audience  to  take  notes,  and  by  this 
means  obtain  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  play  to  represent 
iL  If  an  actor  becomes  himself  the  author  of  a  play,  his  per- 
formance of  it  in  public,  or  that  of  a  theatrical  company, 
with  his  consent,  for  a  compensation,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  any  evidence  of  his  abandonment  of  the  manuscript  to 
the  publio  or  to  the  profession  of  actors.  Such  a  special  use 
of  an  unpublished  work  for  the  author's  benefit  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  continuance  of  an  ownership  in  it. 

Rights  of  this  kind  appertain  to  aliens  as  well  as  citisens, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  statutes  of  copyright,  and 
are  accordingly  of  great  consequence  to  foreign  and  non- 
resident authors,  who,  being  unable  by  our  laws  to  acquire 
a  statutory  copyright  in  their  works,  may  still,  by  virtue 
of  their  ownership  of  an  unpublished  play,  maintain  an 
exclusive  right  to  represent  it  upon  the  stage.  Similar 
suggestions  may  be  made  as  to  lectures,  whether  written  or 
oral.  The  act  of  delivering  them  before  an  audience  con- 
fers no  right  upon  the  hearers  to  put  copies  of  them  on  sale 
without  the  author's  consent.  Property  in  lectures  is  pro- 
tected in  England  by  a  speeial  statute  (J  and  0  Will.  IV. 
e.  65).  The  author  in  this  country  must  rely  upon  general 
principles  of  law,  and  mayreaurt  to  an  injunction  or  action 
for  damages.  So  the  exhibition  of  a  statue  or  a  picture 
gives  no  license  to  a  spectator  to  multiply  copies  and  place 
them  upon  sale.  These  rules  do  not  admit  of  evasion  by 
the  unanthorised  production  of  abridgments  of  manu- 
icripts  or  copies  of  works  of  art  reduced  in  size. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  an 
author  of  a  manuscript,  etc.  may  absolutely  lose  all  pro- 
prietary  right  lo  it  by  unequivocal  acts  of  dedication  to  the 
public ;  as,  «.  g.,  by  placing  printed  copies  of  it  on  sale 
without  obtaining  copyright,  or  by  obtaining  a  copyright 
in  a  foreign  country  and  selling  the  work  there. 

Literary  property  may,  in  the  stage  of  ownership  now 
under  consideration,  be  assigned,  so  that  a  distinction  will 
spring  ap  between  an  author  and  a  mere  proprietor.  The 
sale  of  a  manuscript  will  in  general  give  the  purchaser  all 
the  rights  which  the  author  of  it,  considered  as  an  owner 
of  an  nnpublished  work,  would  possess.  Whether  he  could 
take  out  a  copyright  or  not  could  not  be  determined  as  a 
mere  matter  of  reasoning,  but  would  depend  on  the  special 
provisions  of  the  copyright  statutes. 

A  question  of  some  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  the  point 
whether  any  legal  protection  can  be  given  to  a  literary 
unpublished  work  which  is  unsound  on  the  score  of  moral- 
ity or  contains  doctrines  subversive  of  public  policy.  This 
question  must  not  be  confounded  with  one  which  may 
arise  under  copyright  statutes,  as  the  considerations  in 
the  two  cases  are  quite  different.     In  the  latter  case  there 


is  sometimes  a  distinct  provision  that  the  copyright  shall 
not  protect  an  immoral  or  libellous  publication.  As  to 
the  case  of  a  manuscript,  it  would  appear  that  the  fol- 
lowing distinction  shoXild  be  made :  no  protection  should 
be  given  to  the  author  by  the  courts  which  would  enable 
him  to  make  hia  immoral  work  the  source  of  gain  orprofit. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  simply  desires  to  retain  his  right 
of  property — e.  jr.  to  prevent  others  from  publishing  it 
altogether,  as  well  as  to  refrain  himself— every  consider- 
ation of  justice  and  expediency  requires  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  Suppose  that  a  person  while  in  the 
immaturity  of  his  powers  composes  a  work  extravagant  or 
immoral  in  its  views  of  the  rights  of  society  or  of  individ- 
uals, but  that  in  later  life  his  opinions  are  changed,  and  he 
comes  to  view  with  abhorrence  doctrines  that  he  oneo 
warmly  approved,  and  he  finds  that  somo  person  against 
hia  consent  boa  obtained  possession  of  his  manuscript  and 
ia  about  to  publish  it;  ahall  he  be  prevented  by  law  from 
suppressing  such  a  publication  ?  Ureot  jurists  have  an- 
swered this  question  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  theory  that 
there  can  bt  no  property  whatever  in  such  a  manuscript. 
Their  reasoning  is  unaatisfaotory  and  incunclusive,  and  the 
true  view  would  aeem  to  be  that  the  author  ia  still  the 
owneir  of  the  work,  considered  merely  as  an  item  of  prop- 
erty, but  cannot  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  to  enable  him 
to  make  profit  from  that  which  is  inherently  vile  and  base. 

The  remedies  for  the  violation  of  the  proprietary  rights 
of  an  author  being  given  by  the  common  law,  may  be 
Bought  in  the  State  courta,  notwithstanding  a. 17.  S.  statute 
allows  an  action  against  a  person  who  publishes  a  man- 
uscript without  the  consent  of  the  author  or  proprietor, 
such  author,  etc.  being  a  cititen  of  the  U.  S.  or  a  resident 
therein.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  of  this  statute 
are  not  ao  comprehensive  as  the  rule  of  the  common  law, 
as  it  confines  the  remedy  to  a  "  citisen  or  resident,"  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  those  per- 
sona only  who  are  entitled  to  the  statutory  copyright. 
Remedies,  so  far  as  this  act  extends,  are  cumulative,  and 
may  be  sought  either  in  the  U.  S.  or  State  courta. 

II.  Slatitlory  Copyright. — By  this  term  ia  meant  an  exclu- 
sive right  given  by  atatutory  law  to  an  author  or  proprietor 
to  multiply  copies  of  his  work  and  place  them  on  aale,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  play  the  additional  ezcluaive  right  of  rep- 
resentation on  the  atage.  Without  this  statutory  protection 
the  aet  of  publication  would  be  regarded  by  the  courts  as  a 
dedication  of  the  work  to  the  public,  and  accordingly  de- 
structive of  the  author's  right  of  properly.  The  policy  of 
the  copyright  law  ia  to  give  the  author,  etc.  protection  in 
the  sale  of  hia  work  for  a  specified  period,  and  then  to  throw 
ita  publication  open  to  all.  This  theory  is  marked  out 
in  the  V.  S.  Constitution,  which  gives  power  to  Congrcas 
to  secure  to  authors  the  excluaive  right  to  their  works  for 
"limited  times."  The  whole  subject  is  under  the  control 
of  Congress,  and  any  legislation  of  a  State  affecting  copy- 
right would  be  inoperative  and  void.  The  reault  is,  that 
if  on  author  does  not  chooae  to  publish  his  right  to  his 
manuscript  is  perpetual,  and  may  bo  vindicated  in  courts 
of  law  on  general  principles  of  justice ;  if  he  prefers  to 
publish,  he  brings  himself  within  the  purview  of  the  law 
of  Congress,  must  have  hia  right  only  for  such  time  as  the 
statute  presoribes,  and  must  seek  his  remedies  exclusively 
io  the  U.  S.  courts. 

In  general,  any  thing  may  be  copyrighted  which  is  the 
subject  of  literary  ownership.  More  specifically,  the  term 
**  copyright,"  as  used  in  the  existing  cnactmenis  of  Con- 
gress, applies  to  books,  maps,  ch«^,  dramatic  or  musical 
compositions,  engravings,  cuts,  prints,  photographs  and  their 
negativea,  paintings,  drawings,  chromes,  statues,  atatuary, 
and  models  or  designs  intended  to  be  perfected  as  works 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  words  "  engraving,"  "  cut,"  or  "  print," 
as  here  used,  are  to  be  applied  only  to  works  connected 
with  the  fine  arts  or  to  pictorial  illuatrations,  and  are  not 
to  be  extended  to  prints  or  labels  designed  to  be  used  for 
other  articles  of  mauufocture.  These  last  may  be  registered 
in  the  patent  office.  In  determining  whether  one  of  the 
above-named  subjects  can  in  a  particular  case  be  copy- 
righted, it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  it  must  be  orig- 
inal with  the  professed  author.  There  are  some  coniposi- 
tiona  of  such  a  high  and  elevated  character  that  the  ques- 
tion of  originality  cannot  be  successfully  raised.  It  is  con- 
ceded by  all  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  that  there  arc  other 
works  of  a  much  humbler  sort,  but  still  of  a  Jiighly  merito- 
rious and  useful  nature,  in  which  all  the  materials  are  ex- 
isting in  literature,  and  are  well  known  to  intelligent  men, 
and  open  for  resort  to  any  one,  and  the  only  original  fea- 
ture is  found  in  the  seleotion,  arrangement,  or  combination 
of  materials.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  works  on  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  or  geography,  maps,  charts,  etc.  £tc.  These, 
so  far  OS  they  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  compiler  or 
"  author,"  are  the  subjects  of  copyright.  He  has  no  claim, 
however,  to  the  materials  which  he  did  not  originate.   Any 
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other  person  may  resort  to  them  and  prepare  a  work  from 
them,  but  he  miut  not  make  use  of  the  copyrighted  book 
as  a  mode  of  oolleeting  his  materials.  His  correct  course 
is  to  resort  to  the  original  sources  of  information.  An  illus- 
tration of  these  principles  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  a 
law  reporter.  He  can  hare  no  copyright  in  the  opinions 
of  the  judges,  as  of  these  he  is  not  the  author,  woile  be 
might  lay  claim  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  ease,  as 
well  as  to  an  abstract  of  the  decision  prepared  by  himself. 
A  translator  of  a  foreign  work  not  the  subject  of  a  copy- 
right here  may  bare  a  copyright,  as  he  is  for  practical  pur- 
poses an  "  author."  Any  other  person  may  translate  the 
same  work,  and  have  himself  a  copyright.  It  was  even 
held  under  the  former  law  thata  person  might  hare  a  copy- 
right in  the  translation  of  a  work  copyrighted  here,  though 
such  translation  wore  made  without  the  author's  consent. 
This  rule  was  applied  to  an  unauthorised  translation  into 
Qerman  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  well-known  work,  Uncle 
Tom't  Gtibin,  This  anomaly  has  been  corrected  by  a  recent 
ohango  in  the  law  which  permits  an  author  in  taking  out  a 
copyright  to  reserve  the  right  of  translation  as  well  as  of 
dramatization  of  his  own  works.  So  in  the  case  of  music, 
the  composition  of  a  new  air  or  melody  is  sufficiently  orig- 
inal, but  it  must  be  substantially  a  new  work,  and  not  a 
copy  of  a  piece  already  in  exlstobce,  with  only  such  varia- 
tions as  any  skilful  composer  can  make.  Under  these 
rules  there  can  be  no  cojpyrigbt  in  a  subject,  but  only  in  a 
particular  mode  of  treating  it.  For  example,  one  cannot 
obtain  in  this  way  an  exclusive  right  to  mskke  maps  of  the 
city  of  New  Vork,  though  he  might  acquire  one  in  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  labors  and  surveys.  Any  other  person 
may  make  a  like  map  from  bis  own  independent  labors  and 
surveys. 

The  word  "  book,"  as  used  in  this  class  of  laws,  has  a 
wide  meaning.  It  is  not  restricted  to  volumes,  but  may 
include  a  single  sheet.  It  has  even  been  decided  that  for 
this  purpose  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  diagrams  repre- 
senting a  system  of  taking  measures  for  and  cutting  ladies' 
dresses,  with  instruotions  for  practical  use,  is  a  ''book." 
There  can  be  no  copyright  in  a  mere  title  as  unconnected 
with  a  book.  Where,  however,  a  title  is  used  to  designate 
a  work,  particularly  a  periodical,  it  may  become  of  great 
value,  which  will  be  administered  by  the  courts  under  the 
law  applicable  to  the  "  good-will "  of  trade  in  analogy  to  the 
rules  appertaining  to  "  trade-marks."   (See  TnADE-XA.RKS.) 

There  is  a  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  a  copy- 
right of  a  dramatic  composition.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
merely  an  exclusive  right  to  multiply  copies  for  sale,  but 
also  to  publicly  perform  or  represent  the  play  upon  the 
stage.  The  term  "  dramatio  composition,"  as  thus  used, 
includes  all  the  parts  which  go  to  make  up  a  soeno  in  a 
theatrical  representation ,-  e.  g.  gestures,  spoken  words,  etc. 
A  character  in  a  play  who,  according  to  the  part  assigned 
if  him,  goes  through  with  a  series  of  events  without  speak- 
ing, making  use  of  motions  and  gestures,  is  as  much  an 
actor  as  one  who  uses  his  voice,  and  the  one  part  must  be 
regarded  as  embraced  within  the  expression  "  dramatio 
oumposition  "  as  well  as  the  other.  The  only  diSerenoe  in 
the  two  parts  is,  that  the  one  addresses  the  eye,  and  the 
other  the  ear  of  the  spectator. 

Under  the  existing  law  of  the  U.  S.  an  author  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  copyright  here  unless  ho  is  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S. 
or  a  resident.  The  same  rule  is  extended  to  a  proprietor, 
though  a  oitiien,  etc.,  who  aequirea  the  title  of  a  foreign 
and  "  non-resident "  author.  In  order  to  be  a  resident 
within  the  moaning  of  the  statute,  the  foreign  author  must 
have  formed  an  intention,  at  the  time  of  recording  in  the 
proper  office  the  title  of  his  work,  to  make  this  country  his 
permanent  home.  If  an  author  entitled  to  a  copyright 
dies  before  taking  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  his  represen- 
tatives are  placed  in  his  position.  So  an  assignee  of  a  manu- 
script has  a  right  equivalent  to  that  of  the  author. 

The  property  in  a  copyright  is  of  an  incorporeal  nature. 
It  cannot,  for  example,  be  seized  by  a  sberin  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  common-law  powers  and  sold  on  an  execution. 
(See  Execution.)  Should  the  sheriff,  for  instance,  sell  in 
this  way  a  copperplate  on  which  a  copyrighted  map  was 
engraved,  the  purcnaser  would  only  aoquiro  a  title  to  the 
copperplate  considered  as  a  corporeal  thing,  with  no  right 
to  print  maps  from  it.  The  incorporeal  right  to  publish 
maps  could  only  be  obtained  in  sucn  a  case  through  the  ac- 
tion of  a  court  of  equity.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked 
that  under  the  existing  bankrupt  law  a  copyright  passes  to 
the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  as  part  of  the  debtor's  assets. 

An  applicant  for  a  copyright  in  this  country  must  before 
publication  deposit  in  the  mail  a  printed  copy  of  the  title 
of  the  book,  eto.,  or  a  description  of  the  painting,  drawing, 
oto.,  addressed  to  the  librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington, 
and  within  ten  days  from  the  publication  must  also  deposit 
two  copies  of  the  book  itself,  or  in  case  of  a  painting,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  a  photograph  of  the  same.   Without  these  deposits 


the  author  or  proprietor  is  not  entitled  to  the  copyright.  A 
subsequent  section  of  the  law  provides  under  a  penalty  that 
two  copies  of  the  httt  edition  must  be  supplied,  and  that 
when  any  substantial  change  is  made  in  a  subsequent 
edition  a  copy  of  that  must  also  be  deposited.  It  is  made 
by  law  the  duty  of  the  librarian  of  Congress,  on  payment 
of  a  fee,  to  make  up  and  register  as  prescribed  by  law  a 
formal  statement  (termed  a  "record")  of  the  name  of  the 
book  and  the  fact  of  the  required  deposit.  No  action  can 
be  maintained  by  a  proprietor  against  an  infringer  unless 
the  former  has  caused  to  bo  printed  on  the  title-page  or 
SDceeeding  page  of  each  copy  of  a  book,  or  on  the  face  of 
a  map  or  photograph,  a  statement  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
law  of  the  faot  of  the  entry  in  the  librarian  s  office.  The 
following  brief  statement  may  bo  used  as  an  equivalent : 
"Copyrighted  18 —  by  A.  B."  The  regulations  on  this 
subject  were  much  simplified  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1870, 
the  former  law  having  required  tho  record  to  bo  made  in 
the  district  court  of  the  U.  S.  of  thedistrictof  the  author's  or 
proprietor's  residence.  A  single  office  under  the  present  law 
takes  the  place  of  a  large  number  under  the  former  system. 

The  term  for  which  the  copyright  is  granted  in  the  first 
instance  is  twenty-eight  years.  If  the  author  be  then  living, 
or  be  dead  leaving  a  widow  or  children  then  living,  there 
may  be  a  renewal  on  complying  with  certain  prescribed 
rules,  for  fourteen  additional  years.  A  copyright  may  be 
assigned  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  'rbe  assignment 
should  be  recorded  within  sixty  days  after  its  execution, 
or  it  will  be  void  as  against  a  subsequent  assignee  or  mort- 
gagee for  a  valuable  consideration  without  notice.  A  sim- 
ple assignment  of  an  existing  copyright  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  right  of  renewal. 

The  leading  questions  in  the  law  of  copyright  concern 
infringement.  'Phe  faot  that  a  copyright  is  of  an  exclusive 
nature  necessarily  gives  the  proprietor  a  cause  of  action 
against  one  who  infringes  his  right  by  placing  copies  on 
sale  or  reproducing  on  the  stage  bis  "  dramatic  compo- 
sition." Infringement  is  a  very  plain  matter  when  the 
copyrighted  work  is  simply  reproduced.  It  becomes  a 
complicated  and  difficult  question  when  only  extracts  or 
quotations  are  made,  or  when  resort  is  had  to  the  book  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  its  contents  or  to  criticise 
its  style  or  the  substance  of  its  thought.  It  has  long  been 
established  that  the  identity  of  a  literary  work  consists  in 
its  ideas  and  its  language.  The  thought  is  so  associated 
with  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed  that  a  copyright  docs 
not  protect  an  author  against  the  use  of  his  thoughts  iu  a 
substantially  different  form.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  by 
general  rules  of  law  the  unauthorized  translation  into  an- 
other language  or  the  dramatisation  of  a  copyrighted  work 
is  no  infringement.  Though  the  sentiment  remains,  the 
form  is  changed.  On  simitar  grounds  a  true  abridgment, 
though  made  against  the  author's  consent,  is  no  infringe- 
ment. This  consists  in  a  condensation  of  the  author's  lan- 
guage, and  is  substantially  a  different  work.  Where  there 
is  no  such  change  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  the  new 
work  an  "  abridgment."  The  law  as  above  stated  has  re- 
cently been  modified  by  the  express  statutory  provision, 
before  referred  to,  allowing  an  author,  if  he  see  fit,  to  re- 
serve the  rightof  translation  or  dramatisation.  Dismissing 
these  special  cases  of  change  of  form  from  further  consider- 
ation, it  remains  to  inquire  how  far  extracts  or  quotations 
may  be  made.  When,  for  example,  such  quotations  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  a  review,  the  main  inquiry  is 
whether  tho  act  is  a  reasonable  one  aa  calculated  to  show 
the  character  of  tho  original  work.  The  critic  must  not 
go  so  far  as  to  substantially  publish  the  copyrighted  work. 
The  question  thus  becomes  one  of  the  value  of  the  extracts 
made.  This  must  be  determined  by  the  facts  of  each  case. 
It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  true  inquiry  was 
whether  there  was  an  inient  to  infringe  or  steal.  This  is  not 
satisfactory.  Tho  real  point  is,  lias  the  author  sustained 
substantial  injury  ?  The  same  general  rule  must  be  applied 
to  other  oases  where  extracts  are  made.  There  is  a  marked 
distinction  in  this  branch  of  the  law  between  a  true  abridg- 
ment and  a  compilation.  In  the  former,  as  has  been  seen, 
there  is  a  real  and  substantial  condensation  of  the  materials, 
and  this  has  been  made  with  intellectual  labor  and  judg- 
ment. In  a  compilation  there  is  the  act  of  taking  the  very 
words  of  the  author,  or  with  such  slight  changes  as  to  show 
servile  imitation.  The  law  at  most  tolerates  the  conden- 
sation, and  does  not  permit  the  copying  of  the  author's 
words  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  him  substantial  injury. 
Compilation  is  to  some  extent  permitted  in  dictionaries, 
gazetteers,  cyclopssdias,  guidebooks,  etc.,  where  the  main 
design  and  execution  of  the  work  are  novel.  In  works  of 
this  class  the  materials  must  to  a  considerable  extent  be  the 
same.  Novelty  and  improvement  in  them  in  general  con- 
sists in  abridgment,  changes  in  arrangement,  more  modern 
information,  the  correction  of  errors,  etc.  eto.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  an  infringement  may  take  place  by 
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pnUiabing  bnt  >  naM  portion  of  a  work,  if  tliat  be  a  vital 
part  and  cause  a  subBtantial  injury  to  the  proprietor. 

Tlie  remedieg  for  the  violation  of  a  copyright  are,  as  has 
b«en  shown,  to  be  aonght  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  circuit 
court  ander  the  acta  of  Congress  having  original  jurisdic- 
tion. An  appeal  maj  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  with- 
out reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy.  The  regular 
remedies  are  an  action  for  damages  or  an  injunction  from 
a  eourt  of  equity  preventing  the  continuance  of  the  acts  of 
infringement.  As  incidental  to  this  relief,  the  eonrt  may 
direct  an  account  to  bo  taken  of  the  profits  realised  by  the 
infringer.  The  courts  will  not  grant  relief  for  an  infringe- 
ment in  case  the  work  copyrighted  is  immoral  or  libellous. 
This  is  expressly  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the 
■ame  doctrine  without  such  a  provision  would  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  regular  branch  of  equity  jurisprudence.  Where 
an  infringement  consists  in  making  use  of  part  of  a  copy- 
righted work  in  connection  with  other  matter,  the  injunc- 
tion will  be  so  granted  as  to  prevent  the  publication  of  that 
portion  of  the  infringer's  book  which  is  open  to  objection, 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  order  of  the  court 
may  make  the  book,  thus  shorn  of  a  portion  of  its  contents, 
ralueless.  Severe  penalties  and  forfeitures  are  also  im- 
posed by  statute  law  upon  persons  who  knowingly  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  copyright  acts.  (For  details  the  stat- 
utes should  be  consulted.) 

Legislation  upon  the  subject  of  copyright  is  found,  in 
general,  in  European  countries.  It  would  swell  this  ar- 
ticle beyond  reasonable  limits  to  state  the  rules  prevailing 
tliere.  As  to  England,  referenoe  may  be  made  to  the  stat- 
utes of  8  Anne,  c.  19,  to  54  Oeo.  III.  o.  38,  and  to  6  and  6 
Tict.  e.  46.  In  France  this  branch  of  the  law  is  founded 
on  the  republican  decree  of  July  19,  1T93,  and  on  the  im- 
perial decree  of  Feb.  5,  1810.  The  German  confederation, 
by  a  deoree  of  June  19, 1845,  gave  protection  to  literary 
property  in  general,  and  by  a  still  earlier  regulation  (Aug. 
22,  1811)  prevented  for  a  limited  time  the  performance  of 
mnsioal  compositions  and  the  representation  of  dramatic 
pieces  against  the  authors'  consent. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  under  oar  laws  no  eopy- 
right  is  granted  to  an  author  unless  be  be  a  oitixen  of  tho 
U.S.  or  a  resident  tfaerein.  Muchcomplainthasbeenmadeof 
the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  this  rule.  As  early  as  in 
the  year  1338  an  offer  was  made  by  the  English  Parliament 
to  give  the  benefit  of  international  copyright  to  authors  in 
foreign  countries  whose  governments  would  accord  a  simi- 
lar right  tn  English  authors.  Conventions  have,  under  the 
terms  of  this  statute,  been  made  by  England  with  a  num- 
ber of  nations.  The  liberal  disposition  shown  by  England 
has  not  been  reciprocated  in  this  country.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  an  American  author  is  more  favored  by  English 
legislation  than  an  English  author  by  ours.  Under  the 
construction  given  by  the  English  courts  to  their  copy- 
right aots,  an  American  author  who  at  the  time  of  first 
pnblication  of  his  work  is  within  the  British  dominions, 
and  publishes  there,  is  entitled  to  their  protection.  No 
residence  of  an  American  author  is  necessary.  His  simple 
presence  at  some  point  within  the  British  dominions  is 
enough  to  give  him  protection  throughout  their  entire 
range.  While  this  rule  requires  that  there  must  be  no  prior 
publication  of  the  work  beyond  English  limits,  it  will  not  be 
infringed  if  the  publication  at  home  and  abroad  takes  place 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  nor  will  a  fVaotion  of  a  day  be  re- 
garded. Some  leading  English  jurists  have  gone  still  fur- 
ther, holding  that  protection  is  awarded  by  the  law  to  a 
foreign  anthor  who  makes  his  publication  first  in  England, 
even  though  he  does  not  go  through  the  form  of  being  ac- 
tually present  there,  or  in  some  part  of  the  British  domin- 
ions, at  the  time  of  publication.  Such  a  narrow  distinction 
seems  useless  and  inconvenient,  and  the  high  example  set 
by  England  would  be  still  more  beneficial  if  the  broad  doc- 
trine could  be  enunciated  that  every  author,  no  matter 
where  he  might  reside  or  might  happen  to  be,  who  pub- 
lished his  work  in  England,  either  at  or  before  the  time  of 
publication  elsewhere,  should  be  entitled  to  a  copyright. 
(The  leading  decisions  bearing  upon  this  point  are  jcjfreyt 
T.  Bootey,  4  House  of  Lords'  Cases,  815,  A.  I>.  1854;  Ront- 
ledgt  V.  Low,  Law  Reports,  3  House  of  Lords'  Cases  (Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Appeals),  100,  A.,  n.  1808;  and  Low  v.  Ward, 
Law  Reports,  6  Equity,  415.)  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
mntual  arrangements  may  soon  be  made  between  the  va- 
rions  nations  whereby  the  subject  of  international  oopy- 
right  may  be  placed  on  a  substantial  foundation.  The  in- 
herent justice  of  an  author's  claim  should  have  universal 
acknowledgment,  while  at  the  same  time  due  safeguards 
should  be  provided  for  the  protection  of  society.  No  wiser 
soberae  can  be  adopted  than  that  which  has  met  with  gene- 
ral acceptance  in  the  local  law  of  the  respective  civilised 
nations.  This  is,  to  give  an  anthor  an  exclusive  right  for 
•  limited  time,  and  then  make  tho  work  public.  The  next 
ttep  forward  is  to  have  this  local  rule  become  one  of  gen- 
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eral  recognition,  and  have  it  take  its  place  among  settled 
and  approved  doctrines  of  private  international  law.  The 
class  interests  of  a  portion  of  the  commnnity  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  great  act  of  justice,  as 
well  as  of  the  highest  and  most  far-sighted  expediency. 

Referenoe  for  further  information  may  be  made  to  Man- 
gham  On  Literary  Property;  Sbortt's  Law  of  Worku  relat- 
ing to  Literature  and  Art;  Curtis  On  Copyright;  Law's 
Digeete  of  the  Law  of  Pate»te  and  Copyrigklt ;  Morgan's 
Law  of  Literature  (1875) ;  to  the  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts,  and  to  Abbott's  Ifnt.  Digett  and  Brightly's  do. 
(For  the  statutes  of  copyright  see  the  Sevited  Statutet  of 
the  U.  S.,  I  4948-71,  both  inclusive.)  T.  W.  Dwioht. 
IiitliaTge.  See  Lead,  by  Prop.  Hesrt  Witrtz. 
Litli'gow  (William),  b.  in  Lanark,  Scotland,  in  158S; 
traversed  on  foot  Central  Europe,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
Turkish  empire,  including  Egypt  and  Palestine,  whence  he 
brought  a  collection  of  relics  for  James  I.  and  his  queen ; 
visited  in  a  second  tour  the  northern  states  of  Africa,  re- 
turning through  Hungary  and  Poland ;  and  set  out  in  1619 
upon  a  third  journey,  bearing  royal  letters  addressed  to  all 
kings,  princes,  and  potentates  he  might  encounter.  Ar- 
rested at  Malaga  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  frightful  torture  j  obtained  his  liberty  with  great 
difficulty  through  the  British  consul,  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land, was  presented  at  court  reclining  on  a  fenthcr  bed. 
He  published  a  volume  of  Adventuret  (1614)  and  a  Uittnry 
of  the  Siege  of  Breda  (1637).     D.  at  Lanark  in  1640. 

Iiith'ic  Ac'id  Diath'esis,aname  given  to  that  con- 
dition of  the  general  system  which  favors  the  production 
of  litfaic  acid  or  its  salts  in  the  urine.     It  has  been,  and 
still  is  by  many,  regarded  as  a  peculiar  diseased  state  in 
which  the  acid  or  its  salts  are  produced  in  the  blood,  and 
separated  therefrom  by  the  kidneys ;  but  those  taking  an 
opposite  view — and  we  think  this  class  embraces  by  far  the 
majority  of  intelligent  physicians — hold  that  the  salts  are 
formed  in  the  urine,  either  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or 
the  bladder,  but  alwayn  after  it  has  been  excreted  ;  also, 
that  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  system  favoring  it  is  one 
of  mal-assimilation.     Lithic  or  uric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine 
as  small  crystals  of  an  amber  color,  varying  in  diameter 
from  s^^th  to  y));th  of  an  inch ;  they  are  usually  either 
lozenge  or  drum  shaped.     It  may  also  exist  in  combination 
with  ammonia,  soda^  or  lime,  forming  the  urates  of  those 
bases.     The  urates  form  the  sediment  generally  found  in 
the  urine  in  nearly  all  acute  inflammationB,  fevers,  gout, 
'  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  liver,  etc.,  and  they  indicate  a 
\  highly  acid  condition  of  the  fluid,  by  which  they  are  pre- 
'■  cipitiited  from  those  substances  which  should  hold  them  in 
1  solution.     When  deposited  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  tract 
:  they  may  form  into  gravel  or  stone,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
I  serious  trouble.     The  treatment  of  the  litbic  acid  diathesis 
'  should  be  directed  to  a  correction  of  that  condition  of  the 
general  economy  which  has  given  rise  to  it.     It  is  not  a 
disease,  but  merely  a  symptom,  showing  that  the  aliment 
has  not  been  properly  distributed,  and  in  four  cases  out  of 
five  we  must  look  to  abuses  at  the  table  for  the  source  of 
the  trouble.     The  practice  of  treating  this  condition  by 
the  administration  of  alkalies  is  now  altogether  out  of 
vogue.  Edward  J.  Bbrxikgbam. 

Lith'inm  and  Lith'ia  [dr.  \i»o,, "  stone  "].  The  al- 
kali lithia,  which  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  lithium,  was  dis- 
covered by  Arfvedson  in  the  laboratory  of  Berzelius  in  the 
year  1817,  and  in  the  mineral  called  petalite.  It  is  now 
known  to  occur  in  Jepidolite,  epodnmene,  amblygonite,  tri- 
;  phylite,  some  tourmalinee,  and  other  mineral  species,  and  to 
I  be  a  frequent  constituent,  in  small  proportions,  of  mineral 
waters.  The  mineral  amblygonite,  which  occurs  at  Hebron 
and  Paris  in  Maine,  contains  more  lithia  than  any  other 
mineral— over  9  per  cent.  Spodumene,  however,  which 
contains  some  5  per  cent,  of  lithia,  is  a  much  more  plenti- 
ful mineral,  and  has  a  number  of  American  localities.  Nor- 
wich, Mass.,  is  one  place  among  several  where  this  is  abun- 
dant ;  and  this  mineral  might  be  made  a  considerable  source 
of  lithia  in  this  oonntry  for  medicinal  and  other  uses.  The 
elemental  metal  lithium  was  first  obtained  by  electrolysis 
•of  the  fused  chloride  by  Bunsen.  It  is  a  silver-white  metal, 
somewhat  softer  than  lead,  and  lighter  than  any  other 
known  solid  body,  having  a  density  of  only  .5835  ;  so  that 
it  floats  even  on  petroleum  and  naphtha.  It  has  also  the 
smallest  equivalent  weight  of  any  element  except  hydrogen, 
this  weight  being  only  7.  Hydrate  of  lithia,  corresponding 
to  the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda,  is  a  strongly  caustic 
alkaline  body  like  these,  but  is  not  deliquescent  in  the  air, 
nor  is  it  volatile  at  intense  beats.  It  is  obtained  by  ignit- 
ing spodumene  or  other  lithia-silicate  in  admixture  with 
twice  its  weight  of  quicklime,  dissolving  in  muriatic  acid, 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  most  of  the  lime,  then 
ammonia  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  throw  down  the  rest, 
evaporating,  igniting,  rediasolving  out  tbe  sulphate  of 
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litfaia,  and  decompoiing  thia  with  a  solution  of  barjts, 
which  throws  down  the  sulphurio  acid  and  leaves  in  solu- 
tion hydrate  of  lithia.  The  smallest  traces  of  lithia  are 
detectable  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  whioh  gives  with 
pure  lithia  a  spectrum  consisting  entirely  of  two  linos — one 
a  brilliant  intense  crimson,  and  the  other  a  faint  yellow. 
Lithia  imparts  to  flame  this  beautiful  crimson  tint,  and, 
were  it  cheap  enough,  would  be  a  valuable  agent  in  fire- 
works. An  interesting  practical  application  of  the  cha- 
raoteristio  fiame-oolor  of  lithia  has  been  made  of  late  years. 
In  cases  of  suspicion  that  a  well  or  cistern  is  being  poisoned 
by  percolation  from  a  privy  or  drain,  as  happens  often,  a 
little  lithia  may  be  put  into  the  supposed  source  of  con- 
tamination. In  cose  of  percolation  it  will  soon  be  easily 
detectable  with  the  spectroscope,  with  chemical  certainty, 
in  the  water  of  the  well.  Chloride  of  lithium,  correspond- 
ing to  common  salt,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  is  easily  pre- 
pared. It  crystallizes  in  regular  octabedra,  which  taste 
like  common  salt.  It  is,  however,  deliquescent,  unlike  the 
ohlorides  of  sodiam  and  potassium,  and  is  more  soluble 
than  these.  Carbonate  of  lithia  is  peculiar,  as  compared 
with  the  oorrospooding  sodic  and  potassic  carbonates,  in 
being  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  a  thousand 
times  its  weight  of  the  latter.  Photphate  of  lithia  likewise 
is  but  little  soluble  in  water. 

Cmiam  and  Rabidium. — When  the  spectroscope  had  been 
perfected  by  the  illustrious  Bunsen,  one  of  its  first  achieve- 
ments was  the  immediate  discovery  of  two  new  alkali- 
metals,  which  occur  in  nature  in  minute  quantities,  gener- 
ally associated  with  lithium.  These  are  eiRtium  and  ruArcfium. 
(See  C.f:sinv,  by  Prof.  Chandler.)  The  best  source  yet 
discovered  of  these  two  very  rare  and  curious  metals  ia  the 
American  lithinm-locality,  Hebron  in  Maine,  where  a  va- 
riety of  lepidolite  or  Hthia-mica  occurs  which  contains  con- 
aiilerable  oasaium  and  rubidium.  Profs.  Allen  and  Johnson 
of  Yale  College  have  made  some  admirable  investigations 
of  these  metals  from  thia  source.  Hbitrt  Wdrtz. 

Lith'iain,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Lithium  carbonate 
and  citrate  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  alkalies,  and 
hare  been  specially  recommended  in  gout,  because  of  their 
forming  an  easily  soluble  salt  with  uric  acid.  But  their 
advantage  over  the  alkaline  potassium  preparations  for 
this  purpose  is  perhaps  not  fully  assured.  The  citrate  is 
preferable  to  the  carbonate,  medicinally,  from  being  more 
soluble  and  loss  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  Edward  Curtis. 

Ijithod'omns  [Or.  XiDiMiuk,  "  building  with  stone  "], » 
genus  of  stone-boring  moUusks  belonging  to  the  family  My- 
tilidss  or  mussels.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  Mgillne  litho- 
paijiu  of  LinnsBus.  The  genus  is  recognised  from  the 
Jurassio  formations  upward. 

Ijithog'raphy  [Or.  \i«ot,  "a  stone,"  and  yp^w,  to 
"write"]  is,  as  the  name  implies,  the  art  of  writing  or 
drawing  upon  stone  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction 
through  the  press.  When  stone  is  employed  simply  as  a 
substitute  for  metallic  plates,  upon  which  to  produce  etch- 
ings, the  prooesa  does  not  essentially  differ  from  Exgrat- 
INO  (which  see),  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  and  does  not  pre- 
sent any  considerable  advantage.  Another  process,  more 
analogous  to  modem  lithography,  was  invented  as  early  as 
]  728  i>y  Dufay,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  As  do- 
scribed  by  him,  it  consiated  in  executing  a  drawing  with 
varnish  upon  atone,  and  employing  an  acid  to  eat  down 
the  unprotected  parts,  thus  leaving  the  lines  in  relief.  A 
process  identical  in  principle  was  accidentally  rediscovered 
at  Munich  in  1796  by  Alois  Senefelder,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  chemical  principle  became  the  germ  of  the  mod- 
em art.  Senefelder  was  a  young  dramatic  author,  who,  be- 
ing too  poor  to  print  his  plays,  conceived  the  idea  of  en- 
graving them  himself  on  the  calcareous  limestone  which 
abounds  in  Bavaria.  Not  knowing  the  composition  of  the 
ordinary  covering-varnish  used  by  engravers,  he  devised 
as  a  rude  substitute  a  compound  of  3  parts  of  wax  with  1 
of  soap,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  lampblack  as  coloring- 
matter.  In  a  work  published  many  years  later  (CoHrse 
of  Lithography,  London,  1810)  Senefelder  thus  related  the 
curious  incident  which  at  this  stage  of  his  preparations 
supplied  him  with  the  key  to  a  useful  discovery :  "  I  had 
just  succeeded  in  my  little  laboratory  in  polishing  a 
atone  plate  which  I  intended  to  cover  with  etching-ground 
to  continue  my  exercise  in  writing  backward,  when  my 
mother  entered  the  room  and  desired  me  to  write  her  a  bill 
for  the  washerwoman,  who  was  waiting  for  the  linen.  1 
happened  not  to  have  even  the  smallest  slip  of  paper  at 
hand,  as  my  little  stock  of  paper  had  been  entirely  ex- 
hausted by  taking  proof  impressions  from  the  stones,  nor 
was  there  even  a  drop  of  ink  in  the  inkstand.  As  the 
matter  would  not  admit  of  delay,  and  we  had  nobody  in 
the  house  to  aend  for  a  supply  of  the  deficient  materials,  I 
resolved  to  write  the  list  with  my  ink  prepared  with  wax, 
6oap,  and  lampblack  on  the  stone,  which  I  had  just  pol- 


iabed,  and  from  whioh  I  oould  copy  it  at  leisure.  Some 
time  after  this  I  was  just  going  to  wipe  this  writing  from 
the  stone  when  the  idea  all  at  once  struck  me  to  try  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  writing  with  my  prepared  ink 
if  I  were  to  bite  in  the  stone  with  aquafortis.  I  at  once 
hastened  to  put  this  idea  in  execution,  and  mixing  1  part  of 
aquafortis  and  10  parts  of  water,  which  I  left  standing  five 
minutes  on  it,  I  found  the  work  elevated  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  an  inch.  I  now  found  that  I  could  charge  the  lines 
with  printing  ink  and  take  a  number  of  impressions." 
Thus  far,  Senefelder  had  but  repeated  the  experiment  de- 
scribed by  Dufay  seventy  years  before,  and  employed  upon 
copper  plate  by  William  Blake,  the  English  painter  and 
poet,  in  17S8.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  his  in- 
creased  knowledge  enabled  him  to  utilise  in  behalf  of  hii 
process  the  ancient  feud  subsisting  between  oil  and  water. 
Thus  perfected,  the  art  of  lithography  depends  upon  three 
principles — the  absorbent  affinity  of  calcareous  stone  to 
water,  its  adhesive  affinity  to  resinous  and  oily  substances, 
and  the  chemical  affinity  of  those  substances  to  each  other, 
combined  with  their  repulsion  of  water.  Hence,  a  drawing 
made  upon  a  polished  stone  surface  with  a  rcsinons  or  oily 
crayon  or  ink  adheres  so  firmly  thereto  as  to  be  irremor- 
able  except  by  mechanical  means,  and  while  water  poured 
thereon  is  absorbed  by  the  remaining  parts  of  the  stone,  it 
is  repelled  by  the  crayon.  When  upon  a  surface  thus  pre- 
pared, a  colored  oily  or  resinous  substanoo  ia  applica,  it 
adheres  by  chemical  affinity  to  the  drawing,  and  not  to  the 
moist  stone.  In  practice,  a  solution  of  vitriolic,  nitric,  or 
muriatic  acid  is  first  poured  upon  the  stone,  to  neutralise 
the  alkali  of  the  crayon  (technically  called  "chalk  "),  hard- 
en it,  and  also  to  slightly  eat  away  the  unprotected  sur- 
faoe,  preparing  it  to  absorb  more  freely  a  weak  gum-water 
in  which  it  is  next  submerged  to  close  its  pores  and  keep 
it  moist.  The  lithographic  ink  is  tben  applied  with  balls 
or  rollers,  as  in  ordinary  printing.  After  becoming  thor- 
oughly dry  the  atone  ia  ready  for  the  preas,  and  must  be 
wetted  and  inked  for  each  impression.  From  500  to  1500 
perfect  copies  of  crayon  drawings  may  be  obtained  from 
the  same  block,  5000  or  6000  copies  of  fine  ink  drawings, 
and  as  many  as  70,000  from  those  in  coarser  lines,  the  last 
print  being  nearly  as  good  as  the  first.  The  economy  of 
time  as  compared  with  copperplate  printing  is  consider- 
able, and  the  expense  is  much  less  than  in  any  other  meth- 
od of  artistic  reproduction. 

Chuoko-IiITBOORaphv  is  simply  a  combination  of  a  num- 
ber of  stones  prepared  in  the  manner  above  described,  each 
being  employed  for  a  separate  color,  and  representing  a 
portion  of  the  drawing  or  painting  which  it  is  intended  to 
reproduce  in  facsimile.  The  process  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  described  in  Calico-Printins  (which  see).  As  many 
aa  thirty  stones  are  frequently  requisite  to  copy  a  single 
painting,  the  utmost  exactness  being  necessary  in  the  ad- 
justment of  each  in  its  proper  place,  aa  a  variation  of  a 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  would  mar  the  efiect. 

Zincoquaphy  (which  see)  is  in  its  methods  entirely  anal- 
ogous to  lithography,  of  which  it  would  be  a  branch  were 
it  not  that  the  difference  of  the  essential  material  would 
render  such  olassiflcation  a  misnomer.  The  latest  and  most 
interesting  application  of  Senefelder's  discovery  is  Pl^)TO• 
LiTHOOBAPHT,  whioh  will  be  described  under  that  head. 

Porter  C.  Bum. 

liithol'ogT  [Or.  \i8ot,  "  a  stone,"  and  luiyot, "  science  "], 
the  aoienee  whioh  treats  of  the  characteristics  and  dassift- 
eation  of  rooks.   (See  Osoloot  and  Mineralogt.) 

liith'omarKe  [Or.  xt»ot,  "stone,"  and  Lat.  utarga, 
"marl"],  a  bydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  eonatitnting  a 
fine  clay  allied  to  kaolin. 

LUh'ophane  [Or.  Xt«<K,  "atone,"  and ^v<iv, " clear "], 
a  sort  of  ornamental  porcelain  transparency,  to  be  used  aa 
a  window-piece  or  for  lamp-abadea  and  fireaide  eereena. 
The  porcelain  when  aoft  is  pressed  with  a  raised  stamp, 
which  impresses  figures  upon  the  clay.  Transmitted  light 
brings  out  a  variety  of  groups  and  figures,  often  nicely 
shaded  and  very  pleasing. 

I<ithop'olis,  poat-v.  of  Bloom  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0. 
Pop.  394. 

jLithot'omr  and  Iiithot'rity.  Urinary  calculi  are 
oompoaed  most  frequently  of  substances  existing  in  a 
state  of  solution  in  healthy  human  urine,  such  as  uric  acid, 
urate  of  ammonia,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. Sometimes,  however,  they  are  composed  of  sub- 
stanoea  met  with  only  in  morbid  urine,  anch  as  oxalate  of 
lime,  cyatine,  etc  Beaidea  theae  ingredienta,  of  which  they 
mainly  consist,  calculi  always  contain  more  or  less  animal 
matter,  such  as  dried  blood,  vesical  mucus,  etc.  Occasion- 
ally, they  are  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  single 
ingredient,  but  more  frequently  of  two  or  more  different 
constituents  arranged  in  irregular  concentric  layers.  In 
certain  conditions  theae  ingredients  aolidify  and  form  con- 
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eretiooi.  The  initikl  process  in  their  formation  commonly 
takes  pUoe  in  the  kidneys ;  the  product  then  descends  along 
the  ureter  (a  fleshy  tube  for  conreying  the  urine)  into  the 
bladder,  from  whieh  it  is  often  expelled  in  urinating,  and 
thus  got  rid  of.  If,  boweTer,  it  remains  in  the  hladder,  it 
becomes  a  nucleus  upon  the  surface  of  which  snooessive 
deposits  of  solid  matter  take  place,  until  a°°balouluB  is 
formed,  which  in  process  of  time  may  attain  a  formidable 
tite — too  great,  in  fact,  to  admit  of  its  safe  removal  by  any 
snrgieal  operation.  Any  foreign  substance  introduced  ao- 
oidentally  or  intentionally  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder 
will  also  become  a  nucleus  upon  which  incrustations  of  solid 
matter  will  take  place.  Instances  bare  occurred  where 
bullets,  fragments  of  surgical  instruments,  and  other  foreign 
bodies  hare  formed  the  nuclei  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Cal- 
culi may  exist  single  or  multiple  in  the  bladder;  where 
multiple,  there  may  be  two  or  more  of  nearly  equal  size,  or 
there  may  be  a  large  number  of  every  variety  of  size  from 
a  pin's  head  to  a  horse-chestnut.  When  there  is  but  a 
single  calculus,  it  is  more  generally  of  a  flattened,  ovoid 
shape,  or  globular,  though  sometimes  it  may  resemble  an 
hour-glass  in  shape,  or  have  any  irregular  form.  Its  sur- 
face is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  rough,  uneven,  and 
studded  with  pointed  eminences.  When  two  or  more  are 
found  in  the  same  bladder,  their  surfaces  are  marked  by 
smooth  facets,  produced  by  their  contact  with  each  other. 
If  a  concretion  remains  permanently  in  the  cavity  of  the 
kidney,  it  may  in  the  process  of  its  growth  become  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  the  cavity.  Calculi  are  met  with  in  both 
sexes,  though  more  frequently  in  males  than  females,  owing 
in  part  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  the  nucleus  con- 
cretion can  be  expelled  from  the  female  than  from  the  male 
bladder.  No  age  is  exempt  from  this  malady ;  it  has  been 
met  with  in  the  infant  at  birth,  and  at  all  subsequent 
periods  of  life  up  to  the  most  advanced  age.  Certain  locali- 
ties hare  been  regarded  as  favoring  the  production  of  this 
malady  by  the  properties  of  the  drinking-water  in  use 
among  the  population. 

The  question  of  vital  interest  in  connection  with  this 
subject  is.  By  what  means  sufferers  from  this  distressing 
malady  can  obtain  relief?  At  all  times  there  have  been 
remedies  advocated  as  possessing  the  property  of  dissolv- 
ing the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  patients  afflicted  with  the 
disease,  naturally  shrinking  as  they  do  from  the  alternative 
of  a  surgical  operation,  have  been  too  ready  to  give  credence 
to  the  vanntea  efficacy  of  such  remedies,  and  by  long  per- 
severance in  their  use  have  lost  precious  time.  The  stone 
has  thus  been  allowed  to  increase  in  size,  and  the  danger 
from  a  surgical  operation  has  thereby  been  enhanced,  while 
the  ehances  of  recovery  have  been  diminished.  The  re- 
moral  of  a  stone  by  a  surgical  operation  is  the  only  reliable 
means  of  cure,  and  the  earlier  it  is  resorted  to  the  better 
the  chance  of  recovery. 

Lithotomy  and  lilhotrity  are  the  terms  which  define  the 
two  surgical  operations  by  means  of  which  the  extraction 
of  a  stone  from  the  bladder  is  cfiected.  Lithotomy  (Xifst, 
"  stone,"  and  riiattr,  to  "  cut ")  is  a  cutting  operation  by 
which  an  opening  is  made  from  the  surface  of  tne  body  in- 


to the  cavity  of  the  bladder  at  certain  points  where  this 
organ  lies  nearest  to  the  surface.  Through  the  opening  thus 
made  an  instrument  (forceps)  is  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der, the  stone  seized  and  brought  away.  This  operation  has 
been  in  use  since  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  surgi- 
cal art.  The  operation  is  performed  according  to  two  prin- 
cipal methods:  1st.  The  hypogastric  or  supra-pubic  meth- 
od, by  means  of  which  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  is  reached 
through  an  opening  made  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  abdo- 
men, ezaotly  in  the  median  line  of  the  body.  2d.  The  per- 
ineal or  sub-pubic  method,  by  which  the  bladder  is  reached 
through  an  incision  made  in  front  of  the  anus,  between  it 
and  the  scrotum,  in  the  space  known  as  the  perineum.  This 
method  is  most  frequently  employed,  as  the  safest  and  the 
one  of  widest  application.  It  admits  of  three  varieties  in 
its  mode  of  execution,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  different  directions  in  which  the  incisions  required  for 
its  performance  are  made.  First  variety,  known  as  the 
median  operation,  in  which  the  incision  is  made  exactly 
in  the  median  line  of  the  perineal  space  between  the  anus 
and  scrotum.  Second  variety,  termed  the  lateral  operation, 
in  which  the  incision,  commencing  at  a  point  in  the  median 
line  in  front  of  the  anus,  is  carried  obliquely  outward  and 
backward  to  the  left  side  of  the  anus.  Third  rariety,  known 
as  the  bilateral  operation,  in  which  the  incision  extends  in 
i  a  curved  line  across  the  perineal  space  in  front  of  the  anus, 
and  to  an  equal  distance  on  either  side  of  the  median  line. 
Each  of  these  varieties  has  had  able  and  zealous  adrocatcs, 
who  claim  for  them  special  advantages ;  the  choice  of  oper- 
ative methods  must,  nowercr,  be  determined  by  a  judicious 
discrimination  of  the  conditions  of  each  case  that  comes 
under  consideration. 

Lithotriftf  (At'tfot,  "stone,"  and  Tci/Mii-,  to  "break  down") 
or  lithotripty  (AitiK,  "stone,"  and  rpt^ctv,  to  "grind")  is  a 
bloodless  operation  by  which  a  stone  in  the  bladder  is  re- 
duced to  fragments  small  enough  to  be  expelled  through 
the  natural  canal  in  urinating.  Though  some  traces  of  a 
conception  of  this  method  are  found  at  an  earlier  period  in 
the  history  of  surgery,  it  was  not  till  the  second  decade  of 
the  present  century  that  Civiale  of  Paris  undertook  his  ex- 
periments which  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  method 
now  in  use,  and  which  is  ranked  among  the  acknowledged 
resources  of  surgical  art.  On  Mar.  22,  1624,  a  commission 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  reported  upon  it  as 
follows:  "Desirous  of  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  en- 
thusiasm which  exaggerates  everything,  and  on  the  other 
that  prejudice  which  seeks  to  depreciate  everything,  we 
consider  the  new  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Civiale  for  de- 
stroying stone  in  the  bladder  without  the  use  of  lithotomy 
as  alike  creditable  to  French  surgery,  honorable  to  the  au- 
thor, and  consolatory  to  humanity :  that,  notwithstanding 
its  insufficiency  in  some  particular  cases,  and  the  difficulty 
of  its  application  in  others,  it  cannot  fail  to  establish  an 
epoch  in  the  healing  art,  and  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  salutary  resources."  After  a  test  of  fifty 
years  the  expectations  expressed  in  this  report  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  lithotrity  now  holds  an  honorable  rank  among 
the  resources  of  surgical  art,    Th«  operation  consists  cssen- 
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Thelithotrite:  a,  6,  jaws;  e,  stone;  d,  screw;  e,  spring  catch. 


tially  in  the  introduotion  of  an  instrument  known  as  a  litho- 
trite,  of  adapted  shape  and  size,  through  the  natural  canal 
into  the  bladder.  With  it  the  stone  is  seized  and  crushed 
by  pressure  exerted  with  the  hand  alone,  or  with  a  screw- 
power  that  may  be  applied  at  pleasure  at  the  handle  of  the 
iDstmment.  Another  mode  of  crushing  the  stone  is  by  per- 
cussion applied  at  the  handle  of  the  instrument  by  means 
of  a  hammer.  A  portion  of  the  finer  d£bris  resulting  from 
the  crushing  may  be  brought  away  in  the  jaws  of  the 
instrument.  Unless  the  stone  is  quite  small,  the  opera- 
tion requires  to  be  repeated  at  regulated  intervals  till 
the  whole  calculus  is  reduced  to  fragments  small  enough 
to  be  expelled  with  the  urine.  In  bis  early  experiments 
Civiale  directed  his  efforts,  after  the  seizure  of  the  stone, 
to  perforating  its  substance  in  different  directions  with 
drills,  and  thereby  diminishing  its  resistance  and  facil- 
itating its  being  crushed  by  pressure.  Straight  instru- 
ments alone  could  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
hence  greater  difficulty  was  encountered  in  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  bladder.  These  instruments,  moreover,  were 
complicated  in  their  construction,  and  required  a  varied 
manipulation  in  their  use,  and  were  therefore  more  liable 
to  injure  the  bladder  and  occasion  serious  accidents.  These 


objections  led  to  the  early  abandonment  of  the  perforating 
process,  and  the  substitution  of  the  crushing  process  alone. 
This  latter  process  is  effected  by  means  of  curved  instru- 
ments, which  in  their  form  more  nearly  resemble  the  cath- 
eters and  sounds  in  common  use  among  surgeons.  Tho 
operation  of  lithotrity  is  particularly  adapted  to  jtatients 
of  adult  age,  in  whom  the  expulsion  of  fragments  is  facil- 
itated by  the  greater  calibre  of  the  urinary  canal.  In  early 
life,  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  espeoiolly  under 
ten  years,  the  operation  of  perineal  or  sub-pubic  lithotomy 
is  suocessful'in  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases  operated 
on  that  we  scarcely  need  a  better  resource,  especially  as 
we  now  have  the  aid  of  ansesthetics  by  which  patients  are 
spared  tho  pain  of  the  operation.  The  descent  of  a  con- 
cretion from  the  kidney  into  the  bladder  is  aocompanied 
by  an  attack,  usually  violent,  of  kidney  colic.  Its  presence 
in  the  bladder  iuelf  is  characterized  by  disturbance  of  its 
functions,  such  as  frequent  calls  to  urinate,  sudden  arrest 
of  the  outflowing  stream,  pain  felt  on  the  close  of  the  act, 
and  referred  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  end  of  the  pe- 
nis, pain  also  from  the  jolting  of  a  vehicle,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  the  urine.  A  practical  injunotion  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  patients  saffering  from  symptoms  of 
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■tone  in  the  bladder :  to  wit,  that  in  the  early  ttage  of  the 
disease,  while  the  itone  is  of  small  size,  it<  removal  bj  the 
operation  of  lithotrity  may  be  regarded  as  almost  entirely 
without  danger,  and  sometimes  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
■ingle  operation.  Hence  the  importance  of  having  its  pres- 
ence ascertained  by  a  skilful  exploration  of  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  at  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence.  If  pa- 
tients aaffering  from  this  malady  would  early  avail  them- 
selves of  lithotrity,  which  has  none  of  the  terrors  of  a  bloody 
operation,  maoh  suffering  might  be  averted  and  many  lives 
saved.  Qurdok  Bcok. 

laithas'Kia  [Lith.  Leiura  ;  Pol.  Litwa  ;  Ger.  £i<auen] 
formed  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  independent  and  powerful 
state,  comprising  those  large  tracts  of  mostly  low  and  level 
land  whicn  extend  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
tween the  Niemen  and  the  Diina  in  the  N.  and  the  Don 
and  the  Bug  in  the  S.  In  the  eleventh  oentury  the  Lithu- 
anians were  tributary  to  the  Russians,  but  in  the  twelfth 
they  threw  off.  the  yoke.  In  1235,  Ringold  formed  the 
ooantry  into  a  grand  duchy.  In  1330,  Qcdemin  conquered 
Volhynia,  Kiev,  and  Tchernigov  from  Russia.  In  1386, 
Jagellon  united  Lithuania  with  Poland,  having  married 
Ilcdwig,  a  daughter  of  King  Lewis  of  Poland  and  Hungary. 
By  the  division  of  the  Polish  kingdom  one  small  part  of 
Lithuania  came  to  Prussia,  forming  the  present  government 
of  Qumbinnen,  while  the  rest  was  incorporated  with  the 
Russian  crown,  forming  the  present  governments  of  Vilna, 
Grodno,  Moheelev,  Vitebsk,  and  Minsk.  The  Lithuanians 
in  race  and  language  belong  to  the  Lettio  group  (see  Let- 
tic  Race),  and  for  a  full  comparison  of  their  interesting 
language  with  the  cognate  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
■took  see  Bopp's  great  Comparative  Grammar  (3d  ed.,  1857). 

liit'iZ)  post-T.  of  Warwick  tp.,  Lancaster  oo..  Pa.,  on 
the  Reading  and  Columbia  R.  R.,  8  miles  N.  of  Lancaster, 
has  a  celebrated  Moravian  school.  Litis  Academy,  for  boys, 
and  another.  Linden  Hall,  for  young  women,  and  is  the 
scat  of  Sunnyside  College  for  ladies,  and  of  another  school 
for  boys.  Litis  was  founded  in  175(1  by  the  Moravians. 
The  N.  part  of  the  village  is  called  AVarwick.  The  town 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  barony  of  Litis  in  Bohemia, 
an  ancient  refuge  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  It  has  1 
newspaper,  is  a  place  of  summer  resort,  and  has  a  large 
and  very  fine  spring. 

Iiit'mni,  or  IjacmaRt  a  eoloring-matter  obtained  from 
Zeranara  tartitrtn  and  other  lichens,  which  are  powdered, 
mixed,  and  decomposed  with  ammoniaoal  urine.  Alum, 
lime,  and  potash  are  mingled  with  the  mass,  and  the  whole 
is  dried  with  powdered  obalk.  It  (Reused  for  coloring  lit- 
mus-paper, an  invaluable  test  In  the  chemical  laboratory, 
becoming  blue  when  wet  with  a  liquid  containing  free  alka- 
lies, or  rod  if  acids  be  present. 

Litre,  the  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the 
decimal  system.  The  litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre — that  is,  a 
cul>o  each  of  the  sides  of  which  is  3.037  English  inches; 
it  contains  61.027  English  cubic  inches.  Four  and  a  half 
litres  are  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  imperial 
gallon. 

Lit'ta  (PoMPEo),  Count,  b.  Sept  27,  1781,  at  Milan ; 
entered  the  military  service  in  1804 ;  fought  with  distinction 
at  UJm,  Austerlits,  and  Wagram,  and  beoame  chief  of  a 
battalion,  but  retired  after  1814  into  private  life,  devoting 
himself  exolnsivcly  to  the  etudy  of  history.  In  1848  ho 
took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  war  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  a  short  time.  D.  at  Milan  Aug.  17,  1852.  In 
181i)  appeared  the  first  number  of  hi>  splendid  work, 
Fnmiglia  celebri  d'llalin,  opening  with  the  history  of  the 
Sforsas.  At  his  death  the  work  comprised  the  history  of 
fifty-three  families,  and  several  more  have  been  added  since 
by  Odoriei  and  Pussorini.  The  work,  which  was  published 
by  subscription  only,  and  never  brought  into  the  general 
market,  is  magnificently  printed,  and  enjoys  a  great  repu- 
tation, both  on  account  of  the  richness  and  accuratenesa 
of  its  information  and  its  elegant  style. 

Lit'tell  (Eliacih),  b.  at  Buriington,  N.  J.,  Jan.  2, 
17!)7;  in  ISltf  began  to  publish  and  edit  at  Philadelphia 
the  National  Recorder,  afterwards  the  Saturday  Mayntine; 
in  1822  established  the  Mmeum  of  Foreign  Literature,  and 
in  1844  founded  LitteWe  Lining  Age  at  Boston,  Mass.  He 
drew  up  the  Clay  compromise  tariff  of  1833.  D.  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  May  17, 1870. — His  brothers,  JoHif  Stockton 
and  SqtiiKR,  were  writers  of  some  note,  the  former  having 
edited  Alexander  Graydon's  Memoire  of  hie  Own  Timee 
(1846)  and  Garden's  Aneedolee  of  lie  American  Sevolmion; 
and  the  latter  having  published  a  learned  work  on  Dieeaeee 
of  the  Ei/e  (1837),  and  edited  Dr.  H.  Walton's  7r€a(i««  on 
Operatic  Ophthalmic  Surgery  (1853). 

Lit'tle  ( Capt.  0  KOROK ),  b.  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  in  17S4 ; 
commanded  the  armed  vessel  The  Boston,  belonging  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rorolu- 


tion  ;  was  first  lieutenant  od  The  Protector  in  1779,  when 
he  was  captured  by  a  British  frigate ;  escaped  from  prison 
at  Portsmouth,  England ;  took  command  of  the  eloop-of- 
war  Winthrop,  and  cruised  successfully  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  war;  commanded  the  national  frigate  Bos- 
ton in  1788;  was  ma4e  captain  in  U.  S.  ^avy  Mar.  4, 1798; 
captured  several  French  ships,  one  of  them,  Le  Beroeau, 
after  a  severe  oonfiiot:  retired  in  Oct.,  1801,  to  his  farm  at 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  where  be  d.  July  22,  1809.  He  wrota 
The  American  Cruiser  and  Life  on  the  Ocean, 

liittle  (Gen.  Lswifi  Hekry),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1818;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839;  entered  the  5th 
Infantry ;  was  distinguished  in  the  Mexican  war  at  the 
battles  of  Monterey  and  Cerro  Gordo ;  became  captain 
Aug.,  1847 ;  resigned  from  the  army  Hay  7,  1861,  to  enter 
the  Confederate  service ;  became  adjutant-general  of  Mis- 
souri forces  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Price;  was  made  brigadier- 
general  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn;  became 
commander  of  a  division,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
luka,  Miss.,  Sept.  19,  1862. 

Iiittle  Beaver,  tp.  of  Lawrence  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1072. 

laittle  Black,  tp.  of  Randolph  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  2710. 

Iiittle  Britain,  post-tp.,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.  Pop.  1586. 

Iiittle  Canada,  post-tp.,  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  789. 

Iiittle  Cliristians,  a  sect  in  Russia  which  in  1868 
seceded  from  the  national  Church.  They  originated  in  the 
bishopric  of  Tsaritsin.  Originally  few  in  numbers,  they 
have  rapidly  increased.  They  practise  immersion,  after 
which  they  assume  a  new  name;  they  have  no  priests,  no 
worship  of  saints,  no  holy  oil,  no  images,  no  altar-pieces, 
no  broad  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  but  worship  the  sacred 
bread,  and  profess  to  have  received  a  divine  revelation. 

Lit'tle  Cohar'ie,  tp.,  Sampson  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1235. 

Lit'tle  Comp'ton,  post-tp.  of  Newport  oo.,  R.  I.,  on 
the  sea-coast.     Pop.  1166. 

Lit'tle  Crab'tree,  tp.  of  Yaney  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  483. 

Little  Creek,  hnodred  of  Kent  co.,  Del.     Pop.  1892. 

Little  Creek,  hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.    Pop.  3770. 

Lit'tle  Egg  Har'bor,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  bay  of  that  name.     Pop.  17711. 

Little  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Morrison  oo., 
Minn.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  457. 

Little  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Passaic  co..  N.  J.,  on 
the  Morris  Canal  and  the  Passaic  River,  4  miles  above 
Patcrson.     Pop.  1282. 

Little  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Herkimer  co.,  Ii'.  T., 
on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  midway  between  Albany 
am)  Syracuse,  and  22  miles  E.  of  Utica,  built  against  the 
sides  of  an  abrupt  declivity  which  rises  some  500  feet  and 
overlooks  the  Mohawk  Rirer,  which  falls  at  this  point  45 
feet  within  half  a  mile,  forming  a  series  of  picturesque 
cascades  and  rapids,  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  It 
has  7  churches,  2  banks,  3  newspapers  (2  weekly  and  1 
semi-monthly),  2  woollen,  1  cotton,  3  paper,  2  knitting,  and 
2  grist  mills,  1  foundry  and  machine-shop,  1  carriage- 
factory,  the  "Warrior"  mower-factory,  an  excellent  fire 
department,  and  2  public  parks.  It  is  the  largest  cbeese- 
markct  in  the  U.  8.     Pop.  of  ▼.  5387 ;  of  tp.  5riI2. 

Chapplb  a  Tozer,  Em.  "  Ubrkihkr  Co.  Nrws." 

Little  Falls,  tp.  of  Monroe  oo.,  Wis.    Pop.  621. 

Little  Ulace  Bar,  coal-mining  settlement  of  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  co.  (X.  S.),  15  miles  E.  of  Sydney. 
Pop.  about  400. 

Little  Grant,  post-tp.  of  Grant  oo..  Wis.    Pop.  81.). 

Little  Hnm'boldt  River,  the  most  important  tribu- 
tary of  the  Humboldt  River,  Nov.,  Bows  W.  and  then  S. 
through  Paradise  Valley  in  Humboldt  co.  It  has  some 
35„000  acres  of  excellent  bottom-land,  and  90,000  of  bench- 
lands  of  the  best  character.  The  small  brooks  abound  in 
trout.  The  elevation  is  some  4500  feet.  There  are  abun- 
dant means  for  easy  irrigation. 

Lit'tlcjohn  (Abrah  Newkirk),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Mont- 
gomery 00.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1824;  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1845;  received  deacon's  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1848:  officiated  at  Amsterdam,  M.  Y., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  and  Springfield,  Mass. ;  took  priest's  orders 
in  1850;  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  New  Haven,  1851-60,  and  sinoe 
then  of  Holy  Trinity  churcli,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  for 
ten  years  lecturer  on  pastoral  theology  in  the  Divinity 
School  at  Middletown,  Conn.  In  1868  he  was  ooosecrated 
bishop  of  Long  Island,  and  in  1874  undertook  the  charge 
of  the  American  Episcopal  churches  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  He  is  author  of  The  Philotopht/  of  Religion,  a 
series  of  lectures,  and  has  written  largely  for  the  Ohuteh 
Review,  and  published  many  sermons  and  addrcsse^jQlc 
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Lit'tle  Kaaaw'ha  River  rises  in  Upshur  co.,  W. 
Va.,  and  flairs  in  a  generally  N.  VV.  oourse,  joining  the 
Ohio  at  Farkersbarg.  It  flows  through  the  oil-region,  and 
hiu  wide  and  fertile  bottom-lands.  The  Little  Kanawha 
Navigation  Co.,  by  building  three  dams,  bare  made  it 
navigable  38  miles  to  Burning  Springs.  Qreat  numbers 
of  logs  are  floated  to  market  upon  its  waters. 

Little  LakCf  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Mendocino  oo.,  Cal., 
IS  miles  N.  of  Ukiah,  the  oounty-seaL     Pop.  940. 

Lit'tle  Mack'inaw,  tp.,  Taiewell  oo.,  HI.    Pop.  13iA. 

Little  Mahanoy',  tp.  of  Northumberland  co..  Pa. 
Pop.  269. 

Little  jHead'ows,  post-b.  of  Apolaoon  tp.,  Suscjue- 
hanna  co..  Pa.,  on  Apolocon  Creek,  near  the  New  York  line. 
Pop.  133. 

Little  Moose  Lake,  tp.  of  Carlton  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  24. 

Little  North  Fork,  tp.  of  Marion  co..  Ark.  Pop.  303. 

Lit'tle  Prai'rie,  tp.  of  Pemiaoot  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  402. 

Lit'tle  Rir'er,  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  S.  by 
Teias  and  W.  by  the  Indian  Territory.  Area,  600  square 
miles.  The  Red  Kiver  washes  its  8.,  and  the  Little  River 
its  N.  boundary.  It  is  well  timbered  and  diversified.  The 
valleys  are  especially  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  staple 
products.     Cap.  Rooky  Comfort     Pop.  3236. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  748. 

Little  River,  post-tp.  of  Little  River  oo..  Ark.  Pop.  160. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co..  Ark.     Pop.  54. 

Little  River,  post-r.  of  Mendocino  co..  Cat.,  on  the 
Pacific.     Pop.  loS. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Pemiscot  co..  Mo.    Pop.  120. 

Little  River,  post-tp.  of  Alexander  oo.,  N.  C.  Pop.  635. 


Little  River,  tp.  of  Caldwell  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  888. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  415. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Orange  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1553. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Transylvania  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  403. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Wake  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1315. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Lawrence  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1072. 

Little  River,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Horry  oo.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  951. 

Little  River,  post-tp.  of  Floyd  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1879. 

Little  Rock,  city,  cap.  of  Arkansas  and  of  Pulaski 
CO.,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  250  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  on  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Scott,  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  R.  Rs .,  125 
miles  S.  W.  of  Memphis,  built  upon  the  first  highland 
reached  by  ascending  the  river,  wliich  is  here  400  yards 
wide,  and  navigable  eight  months  of  the  year  for  large 
steamboats,  smaller  ones  plying  to  Fort  Smith  on  the  bor- 
der of  Indian  Territory,  300  miles  above.  The  rocky  cliff 
on  which  the  city  stands,  and  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
is  not  more  than  50  feet  above  the  river,  while  the  Big 
Rock,  commencing  2  miles  above,  is  a  precipitous  range 
rising  abruptly  some  500  feet.  Little  Rock  is  a  commercial 
city,  baring  few  manufaotures,  though  possessing  every  fa- 
cility for  their  establishment,  its  business  connections  being 
largely  with  Texas  and  the  S.  W.  generally ;  has  15  churches, 
3  banks,  2  daily,  4  weekly,  and  2  monthly  newspapers, 
1  public  library,  1  male  and  1  female  college,  the  former 
embracing  military  studies  and  being  under  the  control  of 
the  Masonio  order,  the  latter  under  that  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South ;  a  convent  and  academy  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
numerous  public  and  private  schools,  U.  S.  arsenal,  land- 
office,  and  courts.  State  Capitol  building,  prison^  and  asy- 


SUte  Capitol 

Inms  for  deaf-mntes  and  blind,  and  a  State  library  with 
12,500  volumes.  Railroads  connecting  with  Helena  and 
New  Orleans  are  being  constructed,  and  street-cars  provide 
means  of  communication  within  the  city.  The  situation  is 
dry  and  healthy,  and  the  place  has  never  been  visited  by 
an  epidemic.     Pop.  in  1970,  12,380. 

E.  H.  Hill,  Ed.  "  Sokdat  Republican." 

Little  Rock,  post-tp.  of  Kendall  co..  III.    Pop.  1843. 

Little  Rock  Creek,  tp.  of  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  397. 

Little  Saak,  post-tp.  of  Todd  oo.,  Minn.     Pop.  202. 

Little  Sioax,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.  and  the  Missouri  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sioux  River.     Pop.  644. 

Little  Sionx,  tp.  of  Woodbury  co.,  la.     Pop.  900. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  a  Roman  Catholic  sister- 
hood devoted  to  works  of  charity,  and  especially  to  the  care 
of  those  who  are  old  and  poor;  first  established  at  St. 
Serru,  France,  in  1840  by  M.  Le  Pailleur.  They  have  a 
number  of  houses  in  the  [7.  S. 

Lit'tlestown,  post-b.  of  Germany  tp.,  Adams  co..  Pa., 
3  miles  N.  of  the  Maryland  line  and  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Get- 


Little  Bock,  Ark. 

tysbnrg,  has  6  ohurches,  1  bank,  4  hotels,  and  several  mor- 
oantile  establishments,  and  is  the  terminus  of  two  short 
railroad  brancbee.  Principal  business,  farming.  Pop. 
847.  P.  0.  QooD,  Ed.  "  Littlestowk  News." 

Lit'tle  Saam'ico,  tp.  of  Oconto  co..  Wis.     Pop.  542. 

Lit'tleton,  post-v.  of  Arapahoe  co..  Col.,  on  the  S. 
Platte  River,  and  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Qrande  R.  R., 
has  a  large  flouring-mill  and  a  hotel. 

Littleton,  post-tp.  of  Schuyler  co..  111.     Pop.  1140. 

Littleton,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  oo..  Me.,  6  miles  N. 
of  Houlton.     Pop.  700. 

Littleton,  post-tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Fitchburg  R.  R.,  31  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Milk  is  the 
leading  agricultural  product.     Pop.  983. 

Littleton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Orafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the 
Ammonoosuc  River  and  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal 
R.  R.,  114  miles  N.  of  Concord  and  28  miles  from  the  base 
of  Mount  Washington,  White  Mountains,  in  which  it  is  the 
most  important  town,  and  a  usual  point  of  departure  for 
tourists.  It  is  a  farming  town,  largely  engaged,  however, 
in  manufacturing,  lumbering,  and  providing  accommoda-  . 

tions  for  summer  hoarders;   has  3  churches,  3  hotelB,>il|7[^ 
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banks,  1  wMkl;  newspaper,  1  good  high  fehool,  40  or  SO 
■tores,  1  woollen  mill,  a  aoytbe  and  axe  factory,  and  2 
manufaotoriea  of  atereosoopio  viewB,  doing  a  large  bugineu. 
Pop.  2446. 

H.  H.  MxTCiLF,  Ed.  "White  Mountaix  Republic." 

Iiittleton,  po8t-v.  of  Halifax  oo.,  N.  C,  on  the  Boleigb 
and  aaston  R.  K.,  78  milei  N.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Littleton  (Adah),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
shire, England,  Nor.  S,  1627;  was  educated  at  Christ 
Churah,  Oxford,  taking  high  rank  in  the  classics ;  became 
reotor  of  Chelsea,  chaplain  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  pre- 
bendarjof  Westminster  1674.  D.  at  Chelsea  Jnne  30, 1694. 
Dr.  Littleton  was  a  fine  Oriental  scholar,  and  formed  a  li- 
brary of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  so  eztcnsire  that  it 
brought  him  to  bankruptcy.  Ho  wrote  much  on  mystic 
numbers  and  other  recondite  subjects,  and  published  many 
sermons;  but  his  great  work  was  the  Dietiouary  of  the 
Zatirtf  Qreekf  Hebrew,  and  Englieh  Langnagen  (1678;  fre- 
quently reprinted).  Ho  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton.  (See  Wood's  Athenie  Oionieiuet,  vol.  ii.,  and  the 
preface  to  Ainsworth's  Latin  Vietionaiy.) 

Littleton,  or  Lyttleton  (Sir  Tbohas),  b.  in  Deron- 
shire,  England,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  studied  at 
Cambridge  and  at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  became  a 
lecturer  on  law.  Under  Henry  VI.  he  was  steward  of  the 
king's  household  and  king's  sergeant  (1455),  performing 
the  duties  of  judge  of  ossiie  in  the  northern  circuit.  On  the 
■ooession  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  throne  of'England, 
Edward  IV.  confirmed  Littleton  in  his  olBces,  appointed 
him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  (1466), 
and  a  knight  of  the  Bath  (1475).  D.  at  Frnnkley,  Worces- 
tershire, Aug.  23, 1481.  He  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathe- 
dral, where  a  marble  tomb  and  statue  were  placed  over  his 
remains.  Littleton's  great  work  on  tenures  ( £<«  Tenuret) 
was  written  In  Norman  French,  the  first  edition  being 
without  date,  but  supposed  to  be  of  1481,  translated 
into  English  in  1539,  and  given  to  the  world  with  the 
authoritative  commentary  of  Coke  in  1628,  since  which 
time  the  editions  have  been  innumerable,  and  the  treatise 
bos  become  the  "  Bible  of  the  law  "  of  England.  It  has 
often  been  printed  with  the  French  and  English  texts  in 
parallel  colnmns.  The  original  name  of  Littleton  was 
Westcote,  whioh  ha  exchanged  for  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather. 

Littletoii  (Edward),  Lord.    See  Ltttblto!*. 

liit'tle  Trav'erse,  post-v.  and  tp.,  oap.  of  Emmet  co., 
Hich.,  on  the  N.  side  of  Little  Traverse  Bay.    Pop.  294. 

Lit'tle  Tnr'tle  (ire-eA«-eua-a<i-fiM),a  Miami  chief  of 
great  reputation  for  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  valor  in 
warfare ;  is  supposed  to  have  received  some  education  in 
Canada.  He  commanded  in  the  battles  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  Oen.  Barmar  on  the  Miami  (Oct.  22, 1790) 
and  of  Sen.  St.  Clair  at  St.  Mary's,  Nov.  4,  1791 ;  was 
present,  though  not  in  command,  at  the  battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers  or  Maamee  Rapids,  Aug.  20,  1794,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Wayne;  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  treaty  of  Qreenville,  Aug.,  1795,  which  end- 
ed the  war  and  conveyed  to  the  whites  an  extensive  region 
in  Ohio,  and  visited  Pros.  Washington  at  Philadelphia  in 
1797,  on  which  occasion  he  had  an  interview  with  Count 
Volnoy,  the  Frei^h  philosopher,  and  received  a  pair  of 
elegantly  mounted  pistols  from  Kosoiusiko.  D.  at  Fort 
Wayne.,  Ind.,  July  14,  1812. 

liit'tle  Yal'ley,  post-v.  and  tp.,  oap.  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Little  Valley  Creek  near  tho  Alleghany  River, 
on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  8  miles  N.  of  Salamanca  and  40  miles 
E.  of  Bunkirk,  has  2  churches,  3  hotels,  new  county  build- 
ings, 1  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  several  steam-mills,  and 
a  large  number  of  stores  and  shops.  Principal  business, 
farming  and  dairying,  the  latter  interest  having  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  introduction  of  cheese-faotories.  Bock  City, 
a  singular  geological  configuration  of  conglomerate  rocks, 
arranged  in  regular  blocks,  with  sharp  angles  and  perpen- 
dicular sides,  presenting  the  appearance  of  squares,  court- 
yards, and  streets,  stands  on  a  hill  within  tne  township, 
2000  feet  above  tide-water,  400  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
covers  100  acres.  (For  a  scientific  description  of  this  in- 
teresting phenomenon  see  Prof.  Hall's  Gralogy  of  Neu> 
York.)  First  settlement  made  here  in  1807;  township 
erected  in  1818.    Pop.  1108. 

A.  W.  Ferrik,  En.  "CATTARArors  Repcbucak." 

Little  Wolf,  post-tp.of  Waupacca  co..  Wis.  Pop. 
716. 

Little  York,  posttp.  of  Nevada  oo.,  Ca!.    Pop.  868. 

Little  York,  a  v.  (Fowi.br  P.  0.)  of  Fowler  tp.,  St. 
Lawrence  oo.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  117. 

Little  York,  post-v.  of  Bntler  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0. 
Pop.  111. 


Littora'le  [Qer.  KUtlenland],  province  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  extends  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic  from  Venetia  to  Croatia,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
Carinthia  and  Camiola.  It  consists  of  the  counties  uf 
Qori  and  Gradisoa,  the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Trieste,  and  comprises  an  area  of  3085  square  miles, 
with  600,525  inhabitants,  mostly  of  Slavic  descent. 

Littr6  (Maxihiliek  Pacl  Emile),  b.  at  Paris  in  1801 ; 
studied  medicine  and  the  Semitic  languages;  from  1830 
to  1851  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  liberal  journal  the 
IfationttI,  and  in  1854  the  principal  contributor  to  the 
Journal  de»  Savant*.  He  translated  from  the  German  the 
Li/e  of  Jeeut  by  Strauss,  wrote  some  works  on  medicine 
and  on  positive  philosophy,  being  a  prominent  disciple  of 
Auguste  Comte.  His  principal  work  is  the  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Langnage  (4  vols.,  186,'5-73),  which  is  a  kind  of  con- 
densed encyclopeedia,  InlS71  he  was  elected  to  tho  National 
Assembly,  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  Aoademy  in  the 
place  of  Villcmain.  F£lix  Aucaigre. 

Lit'trow,  von  (Josepb  Jobarh),  b.  Mar.  13, 1781,  at 
Bisohof-Teinitz,  in  Bohemia ;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Prague ;  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cracow  in  1807 ; 
removed  in  ISIO  to  Kazan,  in  1816  to  Buda,  and  in  1819 
to  Vienna,  where  he  d.  Nov.  30,  1840.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  observatory  of  Vienna  was  much  improved,  and 
his  lectures  drew  great  audiences.  His  most  prominent  writ- 
ings are  Die  Wunder  dee  HImmelt  (18.14),  often  repub- 
lished ;  Theoretieche  Hnd  praktieche  Aitronomie  (3  vols., 
1822—26),  and  Atlai  dee  gettimten  Himmelt. — Ilis  son, 
Karl  Lcdwiq,  b.  at  Kazan,  Russia,  July  18,  1811,  was 
his  assistant  in  the  Vienna  Observatory  from  1831;  made 
important  discoveries  on  the  revolution  of  Venus  and  on 
eclipses  ;  became  director  in  1842  ;  published  valuable  as- 
tronomical registers,  and  was  employed  in  1847,  with  M. 
Struve,  to  connect  Austria  and  Russia  by  triangulation. 

Lit'nrgy  [Anrovpyia,  "  a  public  service ;"  in  the  LXX., 
what  belongs  to  the  office  of  priest  or  of  Levite ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  ministry  of  any  Kind,  and  also  priestly  service, 
equivalent  to  upania],  in  a  general  sense  a  prescribed  form 
of  public  worship  ;  in  a  stricter  ecclesiastical  sense  is  con- 
fined to  that  service  whioh  was  probably  the  only  stated 
service  peculiar  to  the  first  Christians  in  Jerusalem — viz. 
"  the  breaking  of  bread,"  that  highest  act  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, which  the  Lord  Jesus  instituted  ss  a  perpetual  me- 
morial of  the  one  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  himself  by  himself, 
and  OS  a  means  of  bestowing  himself  to  the  faithful  in  holy 
communion.  In  a  short  time  this  service  must  have  be- 
come, in  some  respects,  fixed.  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  in  the  blessing  of  the  cup  they  who  had  witnessed  the 
first  consecration  could  not  but  have  repeated  the  words 
and  acts  which  they  had  heard  and  seen — words  and  acts 
deemed  so  important  that  tbey  were  by  revelation  imparted 
to  the  apostle  "  born  out  of  duo  time."  And  soon  around 
this  nucleus  were  clustered  common  prayers  and  praises  and 
ritual  observances ;  not  always  the  same  in  every  country  to 
whioh  the  apostles  bore  the  blessings  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  but  naturally  becoming  fixed  as  the  repetition  of 
wants  and  feelings  which  do  not  often  vary.  Did  the  apostles 
commit  to  writing  one  or  more  forms  of  the  eucharistio  ser- 
vice ?  A  precomposed  service  is  not  perforce  written.  The 
teachings  and  rites  of  other  religions  have  been  communi- 
cated orally ;  and  it  has  long  been  asserted  that  the  early 
Churah  hod  not  any  written  service  of  the  altar.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  opinion  is  the  historic  fact  that  when 
the  sacred  books  were  aemanded  in  times  of  perseontion  no 
liturgy  was  ever  delivered  up,  although  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  often  seized.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ter- 
tullian  seems  to  assert  plainly  the  existence  of  such  books, 
"  which  many  accidents  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  of  us."  And  so  soon  as  tho  Church  became  dom- 
inant memory  was  not  trusted,  but  written  forms  used,  and 
this  without  mention  of  change  of  custom.  That  written 
liturgies  were  used  by  the  apostles,  and  that  vestments  ap- 
propriate to  the  service  were  worn  by  them,  some  writers 
think  to  be  made  more  than  probable  by  scriptural  inti- 
mations of  ordinances  delivered  to  the  churches,  and  espe- 
cially by  St.  Paul's  care  to  have  brought  to  him  "  the  cloak 
left  at  Troas,  and  the  books,  especially  the  parchments." 
Such  confirmation  of  previous  conviction  may  provoke  a 
smile  on  the  part  of  one  who  doubts.  But  not  so  with  the  crit- 
icisms of  late  liturgiologists.  Besides  recognized  quotations 
from  heathen  authors,  there  are  found  in  the  Epistles  pas- 
sages introduced  with  the  words,  "And  so  it  is  written,"  and 
the  like.  Where  are  they  written  ?  Certainly  not  all  in 
the  older  Scriptures.  Some  may  have  been  parts  of  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,  for  they  have  a  rhythmical  measure ; 
others  are  found  in  tho  primitive  liturgies — the  very  words. 
Can  it  be  that  the  scriptural  writer  quoted  from  these? 
If  so,  more  is  suggested  than  an  answer  to  our  present 
question.    It  is  possible  that  these  passages  in  the  liturgiei 
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may  be  teken  from  the  SoriptDrai,  u  very  muiy  text«  are ; 
and  CO  it  hai  been  often  auerted.  But  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  eolloeation,  the  eontrary  beeomes  probable ; 
the  oonTiotion  wenu  foraed  on  tu  that  the  apostles,  writing 
to  the  ohorohea,  find  their  thougbta  mturaJly  olothed  in 
language  with  whieh  all  are  familiar  ttom  their  constant 
oae  in  the  divine  lervioe.  (The  reader  is  referred  to  Neale's 
£nay«  oa  Liturgiology  and  Chnrek  Hinton.) 

Although  in  the  many  liturgies  which  bare  oome  down 
to  as  from  former  ages  there  are  many  differences^  yet  there 
la  a  similarity,  if  not  identity,  in  parts  which  enable  the 
eritio  to  trace  them  all  baok  to  few  sonrees.    There  are  five 

?irineipal  families:  (1)  That  of  St.  James,  or  Jerusalem; 
2)  of  St.  Mark,  or  Alezaodria ;  (3)  of  St.  Tbaddens,  or  the 
East;  (i)  of  St.  Peter,  or  Rome;  (5)  of  St.  John  (with 
whose  name  that  of  St.  Paul  is  associated),  or  of  Ephesus. 
And  theee  primitive  litnrgies,  by  their  common  structure, 
apart  ttmn  all  else,  suggest  a  common  origin.  At  various 
times  the  tendency  to  divergence  has  been  cheeked,  but  in 
earlier  ages  no  attempt  was  made  to  produce  uniformity. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  each  bishopric  seems  to 
have  been  entitled  to  its  own  use,  all  being  variations  of 
that  formed  by  Augustine,  probably  from  those  of  the 
ancient  British  and  French  churches,  whieh  were  of  Epbe- 
■ian  origin.  A  common  "order"  was  afterwards  imposed 
throughont  England,  and  it  was  even  made  penal  to  hare 
in  one's  possession  a  copy  of  one  of  the  old  service-books. 
We  have  no  MS.  of  a  primitive  liturgy  of  a  date  earlier 
than  the  tenth  or  ninth  century,  but  in  svbstance  more 
than  one  can  be  traced  to  abont  the  date  of  the  oldest  of 
MSS.  of  the  Bible.  W.  F.  Brihd. 

laivadi'a,  town  of  Greece,  in  the  district  of  Attica  and 
Bteotia,  on  the  Horcyna.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  (raole. 
Pop.  SOOO. 

laive'lT  (Edwabd),  D.  D.,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  di- 
vinity in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  was  a 
learned  Orientalist  and  one  of  the  translators  of  King 
James's  version  of  the  Bible.  He  published  Aiinotad'oiM 
on  several  of  the  minor  prophets  (1587),  and  Chronologia 
of  Ikt  Pertian  Monarchic  (1597).  D.  1605.  (See  Rev.  A. 
W.  MeClare's  Trantlatori  Retictd.) 

I<iT'eiigood*a,  tp.  of  Cabarrus  eo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  662. 

Iiive  Oak,  county  of  S.  W.  Texas.  Area,  1200  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Nueces  Rirer  and  many 
smaller  streams,  along  whose  banks  are  floe  bottom-lands. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  is  a  broken  and  elevated 
eattle-range,  covered  with  fine  mesqnite-grass,  and  devoted 
chiefly  to  stook-raising.     Cap.  Oakville.     Pop.  852. 

Ijive  Oak,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Suwanee  oo.,  Fla.,  on  the 
Jacksoorille  Pensaeola  and  Mobile  at  its  junction  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Qulf  R.  R.,  83  miles  E.  of  Tallahassee,  has  3 
eborohes,  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  large  hotel,  3  free  schools, 
a  new  oonrt-house,  3  cotton-gins  and  presses,  2  grist-mills, 
1  furniture-factory,  a  turpentine  distillery,  and  12  stores. 
It  is  connected  with  Jessup  by  a  branch  railroad,  is  a  new 
town,  having  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  sugar,  and 
is  the  seat  of  Brown  University  and  of  Bethlehem  Col- 
lege. W.  W.  Kbep,  Jr.,  Ed.  "  Times." 

Liv'erCGr.ikmp;  taX.jamrf  Qer.  Ltber;  fT.foi*}.  The 
liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body ;  it  is  appended  to 
the  alimentary  cuial,  and  is  now  known  to  hare  sereral 
distinct  functions.  The  weight  is  about  five  pounds,  and 
the  speeific  gravity  one  and  a  half  greater  than  water. 
This  organ  is  situated  in  the  abdomen  in  the  right  hypo- 
ebondriac  region,  extending  across  the  epigastrium  to  the 
left  bypochondrium.  It  reaches,  superiorly,  the  sixth  rib, 
while  Its  anterior  border  inferiorly  approaches  the  lower 
margin  of  the  thorax.  The  form  is  flattened,  broad  and 
thick  towards  the  right  extremity,  and  thinner  and  nar- 
rower towards  the  left.  The  superior  surface  is  convex, 
while  the  inferior  surface  Is  irregularly  concave.  Upon  the 
posterior  border  the  liver  is  thick  and  rounded,  with  a  thin 
and  sharp  anterior  border.  In  the  abdomen  the  position 
is  oblique ;  in  the  erect  posture  the  convex  surface  is  di- 
rected upward  and  forward,  with  the  concave  downward 
and  backward.  The  diaphragm,  covering  the  superior  con- 
vex sarface,  separates  the  liver  from  the  under  surfase  of 
the  right  lung  and  from  the  heart.  Anteriorly,  it  is  in  re- 
lation with  the  diaphragm  and  transversalis  muscle,  and 
at  the  epigastrium  with  the  sheath  of  the  reotas  muscle 
and  linea  alba.  The  inferior  concave  surface  is  in  relation 
with  tbe  stomach  anteriorly,  a  portion  of  the  daodenum, 
transverse  colon,  and  right  kidney,  and  by  its  left  extremity 
with  the  npper  end  of  the  spleen.  The  diaphragm  inter- 
veaes  between  the  vertebral  column  and  posterior  border 
of  the  liver,  while  tbe  anterior  border  is  free,  and  in  rela- 
tion with  the  transversalis  mnsole  and  round  ligament  at  the 
notch.    The  liver  possesses  five  ligaments,  by  means  of 


which  it  is  retained  in  plaoe,oall«d  the  broad,  the  coronary, 
the  two  lateral,  and  the  round  ligament.  By  five  fissures, 
named  longitudinal,  fissure  for  &e  dnetus  venosus,  trans- 
verse fissure,  fissure  for  gall-bladder,  and  fissure  for  vena 
cava,  the  liver  is  divided  into  fire  lobes;  these  lobes  are 
designated  right  and  left  lobe,  lobns  qoadratns,  lobus  Spi- 
gelii,  and  lobus  oaudatus.  The  liver  is  covered  by  the 
peritoneum  externally ;  the  folds  of  this  membrane  as  it 
passes  from  the  surfaoe  of  tbe  organ  form  four  of  tbe  liga- 
ments above  enumerated.  The  round  ligament  is  the  result 
of  the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus.  Tbe 
proper  ooat  of  the  liver  is  a  dense  and  thin  fibrous  mem- 
brane, very  adherent  to  the  sabstance  of  the  organ,  and  in 
intimate  relation  with  the  peritoneum.  Attached  to  the 
liver,  in  the  shallow  fossa  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
right  lobe,  lying  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  fissure,  is  a 
membranous  sac,  the  gall-bladder.  Tbe  gall-bladder  is 
divided  into  a  body,  fundus,  and  neck.  The  body  is  the 
middle  portion ;  the  fundus  tbe  expanded  extremity  which 
apprOBcnes  the  notch  in  tbe  tn»  border ;  tbe  neck,  tbe  por- 
tion which,  narrowing,  enters  the  right  extremity  of  the 
transverse  fissure  and  forms  the  cytic  duet.  The  cystic 
duct  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  has  the 
diameter  of  a  crow's  quill.  At  tbe  transverse  fissure  tbe 
duct  unites  with  the  excretory  duet  of  the  liver,  Ike  hepatic 
duel,  forming  by  this  junction  the  diietiu  communii  chnle- 
doetu.  The  ductus  communis  choledocus,  with  a  length  of 
three  inches,  passes  through  the  right  border  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum,  passing  obliquely 
between  its  ooats.  ( For  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder  see  HisTOLoar.) 

J^e  Phyiotogg  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  as  a  gland  stands 
alone  in  tbe  economy,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of 
function  which  it  posseases.  The  physiology  of  glands  in 
general  points  to  bat  one  function  for  each ;  in  the  case  of 
the  liver,  however,  may  t>e  enumerated  (1)  the  secretion  of 
bile  (which  is  both  a  secretion  and  an  excretion),  and  (2) 
tbe  glycogenic  or  sugar-producing  property.  Under  the 
head  of  bile  is  included  both  a  secretion  of  importance  to 
digestion — in  fact,  necessary  for  life— as  we^l  as  an  im- 
portant excretion. 

Hoia  it  the  Bile  eeeretedt — According  to  the  Tiews  of 
some  physiologists,  there  are  two  distinct  systems  in  the 
liver — one  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  accomplished  by  the 
little  racemose  glands*  attached  to  the  gall-duct  as  it  rami- 
fies in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  one  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  the  hepatic  or  liver  cells.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  correct,  as  there  are  animals,  as 
the  rabbit,  in  which  the  small  glands  above  referred  to  do 
not  exist,  at  the  same  time  that  both  bile  and  sugar  are  pro- 
duced by  its  liver.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  consider 
that  there  is  oo  anatomical  or  physiological  evidence  that 
the  bile  is  secreted  anywhere  but  in  the  lobules  or  acini  by 
means  of  the  hepatic  cells.  At  this  point  the  small  bile- 
capillaries  take  up  the  material  and  carry  it  to  the  gall- 
bladder, where  it  is  stored  up  for  future  use.  A  question 
of  interest  arises  as  to  whether  the  bile  be  formed  from 
venous  or  arterial  blood.  The  hepatic  artery  has  been  tied, 
and  bile  was  seereted  still.  From  the  experiments  of  Or£ 
it  is  shown  that  when  the  portal  vein  is  obliterated  bile  con- 
tinues to  be  formed  from  the  blood  of  tbe  hepatic  artery. 
Hanoe  we  cooolude  that  bile  may  be  formed  from  either 
venous  or  arterial  blood. 

Quantiit/  of  Bile. — From  experiments  on  animals,  with  a 
fistula  in  the  gall-bladder  and  the  ductus  communis  cho- 
ledocus tied,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  bile 
secreted  in  twenty-fonr  honta  in  a  healthy  man  weighing 
140  pounds  is  2i  pounds. 

Floa  of  the  Bite. — During  the  period  in  which  the  diges- 
tive functions  are  inactive  the  gall-bladder  is  constantly 
receiving  bile  from  the  liver.  As  soon,  however,  as  stomach 
digestion  is  completed,  and  the  food  passes  into  the  duo- 
denum by  means  of  the  distended  condition  of  the  sur- 
rounding organs,  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure  is  exerted 
upon  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  to  force  out  the  bile, 
through  the  ductus  communis  choledocus,  into  the  small 
intestine.  Tbe  flow  of  bile  continues  during  the  period  of 
intestinal  digestion,  after  which  no  more  passes  into  the 
duodenum;  the  gall-bladder  still  receives  this  fluid  from  the 
liver,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  stored  up  for  future  use. 
Tbe  bile,  then,  is  constantly  formed  by  and  discharged 
from  the  liver.  This  peculiarity  belongs  to  the  liver,  for  it 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  eecreling  glands  are  only  ac- 
tive at  certain  times,  their  functions  not  being  constantly 
required. 

Properliet  of  Ihe  Bile,— Ai  tbe  bile  flows  from  the  he- 
patic duct  directly,  it  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  which, 

•The  Ainctlon  of  them  glands  Is  undoubtedly  to  form  mums, 
which  Is  always  found  in  the  bile  as  tteomcaHDrom  tbe  hepatlo 
duct.  Digitized  by  Vj^Ji 
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aAor  remaining  in  the  gall-bladder,  has  iti  viscidity  in- 
oreaaed  by  the  further  admixture  vitb  mncui.  The  oolor 
of  the  bile  varies  greatly  with  the  animal  from  whioh  it  is 
obtained,  being  in  the  hnman  subject,  when  procured  im- 
mediately after  death,  of  a  dark  golden  brown.  Pig's  bile 
is  clear  yellow;  dog's,  dark  brown;  oz  bile  has  a  green 
color.  The  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  varies  from  1013 
to  1026.  The  reaction  of  fresh  healthy  bile  is  alkaline. 
There  is  no  oharacteristie  odor,  but  it  readily  undergoes 
putrefaction,  giving  forth  a  most  offensive  stench.  The 
taste  is  extremely  bitter.  When  shaken  the  bile  becomes 
frothy,  owing  to  its  mucous  and  saponaceous  constituents. 
The  composition  of  human  bile  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Compontion  of  Human  Bile. 

Water. - 915.00  to  819.00 

Taurocholate  or  cholste  of  soda S8.50    "    106.00 

Giycocholate  or  chelate  of  soda  (?).- traces. 

Cholesterine - 1.60  to      2.66 

Coloring-matter,  bilirubin 14.00    "     30.00 

I/ecllblne,margariae(?),oleine,  and  traces 

ofsoaps. - 8.20    "     81.00 

Choline traces. 

Chloride  of  sodium 2.77  to      8..M 

Phosphate  of  sods. 1.60    "       2.50 

"   potassa 0.75    "       IJiO 

"           "   lime OJSa    "       1.35 

"          "  magnesia 0.45    "       0.80 

Salts oflron - 0.15    "       0.80 

Salts  of  manganese traces. 

Silicic  acid 0.03  to      0.08 

Miicosine » - - traces. 

Leucine,  tyrosine,  xanthine. 3.45  to      1.21 

1000.00  1000.00 
The  ingredients  of  the  bile  whieh  possess  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest  are  what  are  termed  biliary  laltt,  first 
known  under  the  name  biliary  matter  (Bersolius)  and  pi- 
eromel  or  biliary  rain  (Th£nard),  to  whose  original  papers, 
mentioned  below,  the  reader  is  referred.  Most  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  has  been  obtained  from  the  investigations 
of  Btreoker,  Ijichmann,  and  Dalton. 

Goloring-malter  of  the  Bile, — Chemistry,  so  far,  has  shown 
ns  that  there  are  two  principal  biliary  coloring-matters — 
vis.  bilimbine  and  bilirerdine.  Both  substances  are  nitrog- 
enous; the  first  of  a  reddish-yellow  oolor  and  crystal- 
lisabie ;  the  second  imperfectly  crystsllizable,  and  of  a 
green  hue.  Besides  these  two  coloring-matters,  we  may 
mention  biliphseine,  bilifnscine,  and  biliphrasine,  whioh, 
however,  are  simply  modifications  or  derivatives  of  biliru- 
bine  and  biliverdine. 

The  Phytiology  of  the  Liver,— We  have  already  referred 
to  the  functions  of  this  organ,  and  have  seen  that  it  se- 
cretes bile  and  forms  sugar.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
functions  of  the  bile.  There  are  two  distinct  functions  of 
the  biliary  fluid.  In  the  first  place,  it  ia  a  secretion  formed 
f^om  the  blood  by  the  liver,  and  discharged  into  the  ali- 
mentary oanal  for  purposes  of  digestion.  Here,  after  mod- 
ifying the  digestive  process,  a  part  is  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  a  part  (cholesterine)  passes  out  of  the  ec<m- 
omy.  That  the  bile  is  necessary  to  life  we  hare  seen,  for 
when  this  fioid  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  fistula  an 
animal  will  die  of  inanition  in  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 
eight  days.  Physiologists  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
exact  action  of  the  bile  as  a  digestive  fluid ;  some  consider- 
ing that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  causiqg  the  movements  of 
the  intestine  (peristaltic  action),  others  that  it  supplies  al- 
kalinity to  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  villi,  which  hastens 
the  introduction  of  fat  into  the  blood ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  bile  forms  an  emulsion 
with  fats  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  this  manner  aids  the  se- 
oretion  from  the  pancreas,  so  as  to  completely  digest  fatty 
materials.  We  can  only  state  that  the  bile  performs  some 
part  in  the  digestive  process ;  what  it  may  be  is  at  present 
unknown.  The  biliary  salts,  with  certain  other  oonstita- 
ents  of  the  bile,  are  absorbed  in  the  intestine,  as  they  can- 
not be  found  in  the  fsoes,  and  are  not  seen  to  accumulate 
in  the  blood  when  the  liver  ia  diseased  or  extirpated. 

The  Bile  at  an  Bxeretion. — Althongh  it  is  well  known 
that  oholesterine  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  crystal- 
line lens  and  spleen,  by  far  the  larger  amount  is  met  with 
in  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  A  series  of  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  blood  acquires  cholesterine  in  passing 
through  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the  extremities,  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  blood  takes  up  this 
substance  from  the  nervous  system  generally ;  the  cnoles- 
terine  representing  the  womout  nerve-tissue,  as  urea  does 
that  of  muscle.  By  a  further  series  of  observations  by 
Prof,  Flint,  Jr.,  the  fact  Is  established  that  in  cases  where 
there  is  paralysis,  or  any  form  of  disease  which  interferes 
with  nerve-function,  the  blood  coming  from  the  part  or 
parts  afl'ected  contains  little  or  no  cholesterine.  Further- 
more, when  the  liver  becomes  affected  (which  would  prevent 
its  separating  the  cholesterine  from  the  blood)  the  choles- 


terine collects  or  aocnmnlates  in  the  blood  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  produce  a  poisoning  called  cAa{«>(er>mia.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  although  cholesterine  is 
discharged  into  the  intestines  in  order  to  be  thrown  oat  of  the 
system,  before  it  reaches  the  external  world  it  becomes 
changed  into  Kereon'ne  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  found 
OS  such  in  the  fssoes.  In  oases  where  the  function  of  the 
liver  is  interfered  with  by  disease  the  fssoes  contain  no 
stercorine.  As  yet  no  exact  chemical  relations  have  been 
established  between  cholesterine  and  stercorine. 

Th«  Olycogmic  or  Sugar-forming  Fanetion  of  the  Liver, 
— In  1848,  Bernard,  the  iUustrious  French  physiologist, 
showed  tlwt  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  contained 
sugar  of  the  variety  found  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering, 
from  diabetet  mellitue.  When  an  animal  is  fed  exclusively 
upon  animal  food,  which  contains  no  sugar,  and  the  blood 
going  to  the  Irver  is  examined  carefully,  no  sugar  is  to  be 
found  in  it ;  but  when  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  is 
analyzed,  sugar  is  always  present,  even  though  the  time 
were  chosen  when  the  digestive  function  was  quiesoent ;  in 
fact,  in  starving  animals  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins 
always  contains  sugar.  These  experiments  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  blood  acquires  sugar  in  its  passage  through  the 
liver.  Bernard  further  examined  the  blood  from  various 
parts  of  the  body,  made  extracts  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
found  sugar  only  in  the  tissue  and  blood  of  the  liver.  As 
the  blood  passes  from  the  hepatic  veins  it  iKcomes  mingled 
with  that  of  the  vense  cavts,  and  in  its  passage  through  the 
lungs  the  sugar  either  entirely  or  in  great  part  disappears. 
We  oan  then  conclude  that  the  liver,  unlike  any  other  gland 
in  the  body,  is  a  secreting  as  well  as  an  excreting  organ, 
and,  like  the  ductless  glands,  it  forms  a  substance  (sugar) 
whioh  is  delivered  directly  into  the  blood. 

Literature, — OrS,  hftrence  de  F  Oblilfration  de  la  Veine 
parte  tHr  la  Sferflion  de  la  Bile,  Comptee  Rendtu  (Paris, 
1856);  Longet,  Traitt  de  Phyiiologie  (Paris,  1869);  Robin, 
Le^oae  sur  let  Humeuri  (Paris,  1867) ;  Bidder  und  Schmidt, 
Die  Verdauwigeedfte  (Leipsic) ;  Dalton,  Treatise  on  Human 
Phynology  (Philadelphia,  1871);  Bernard,  Liquidet  de 
VOrganieme  (Paris,  1859);  Robin  ot  Verdiel,  TraiH  de 
Chlmie  anatomique  (Paris,  1853) ;  Lehmann,  Phyn'olngical 
Chemiilry  (Philadelphia,  1855);  Btrard,  Court  de  Phyii- 
ologie (Paris,  1851);  Milne  Edwards,  Lrfone  snr  la  Phyti- 
nlogie  (tom.  7,  Paris,  1862);  Flint,  Jr.,  The  Phytiology  of 
Man  (New  Tork,  1867-70);  Pettenkofer,  Notiz  Uber  eine 
neue  Reaction  (auf.) ;  Galle  und  Zucker,  AnnaUn  der  Chemie 
und  Pkarmade  (Heidelberg,  1844) ;  Bernard,  Lefoni  de  I 
Phyeiologie  ejrpfrimentale  (Vt,T'\s,  1855) ;  lb.,  De  VOrigine  du 
tucre  daiu  V Economie  animate,  Archive*  giniralde  Mfdecine 
(Paris,  1848);  lb.,  >S^ur  let  Effelt  dee  Subetancet  toxiquet  el 
midicanienteutee  (Paris,  1857);  lb.,  Recherches  tur  wne 
nouvelle  Fonctinn  du  Foie  (Paris,  185.1);  Frerichs,  Yer- 
danung,  Wagner's  HandteSrterbueh  der  Phyeiologie  (Braun- 
schweig, 1846) ;  Streoker,  Untemtchung  der  Ochtgallet 
Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie  (Heidelberg,  1848); 
Todd,  Cycloprdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (London, 
1839-47,  vol.  iii.);  Sanderson,  Handbook  for  the  Physi- 
ological Laboratory  (Philadelphia,  1873) ;  Bennett,  Tert- 
book  of  Physiology  (Philadelphia,  1873);  Dalton,  Spectrum 
of  Bile,  N,  Y,  Medical  Journal  (1874).    J.  W.  S.  Arhold. 

liivermore^  post-v.  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Paciflo  R.  R.,  48  miles  B.  of  San  Francisco,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper. 

Liv'ermore,  post-v.  of  McLean  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  navi- 
gable Green  River  and  on  the  Owensboro'  and  Russellville 
R.  R.     Pep.  302. 

IjiveTmore>  post-tp.  of  Androscoggin  co..  Mo.,  20  miles 
N.  of  Auburn,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River, 
opposite  East  Livermore.  Pop.  1467.  Kative  place  of 
the  celebrated  Washbumo  family  and  other  distinguished 
persons. 

LiTermorej  post-b.  of  Derry  tp.,  Westmoreland  co.. 
Pa.,  on  the  West  Pennsylvania  R.  R.     Pop.  211. 

IiiTermore  (Abiel  Abbot),  b.  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
80,  18II;  educated  at  Exeter:  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1833,  and  at  the  Divinity  School  1836 ;  settled  in  Keene, 
N.  U.,1836,  in  Cincinnati  1850;  in  1857  removed  to  Yonk- 
ers  and  became  editor  of  the  Chrittian  Inquirer,  a  Unitarian 
paper  in  New  York;  since  1863  has  l>een  president  of  the 
Theological  School  at  Meadville,  Pa.  Mr.  Livermore  has 
been  a  contributor  to  magasines,  and  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works :  A  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gotpelt  (2  vols., 
1841-42),  A  Commentary  on  the  Actt  of  the  ApottUt  (1844), 
Leeturei  to  Young  Men  (1846),  The  Marriage  Offering,  a 
prise  essay  on  the  Mexican  war  (1850),  />i*eoitr«e<  (1854), 
A  Commentary  on  Romane  ( 1854).  He  was  also  oneof  the 
compilers  of  the  book  of  hymns  known  as  the  Cheshire  Col- 
lection (1845).  0.  B.  Frothihohah. 

Livermore  (Okobse),  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July 
10,  1809;  educated  at  the  public  schools;  was  oarefnllj 
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Inined  for  a  mereaoUle  life,  and  after  lome  experlenoea 
at  diirer«Dt  places  entered  into  bnginess  at  BoBton  as  a 
weol  eomminion-merehant,  in  wbieh  he  lieoame,  and  re- 
mained throngh  life,  one  of  the  prominent  bu>ine«s-men 
of  that  eitj,  taking  pride  in  being  Icnown  in  that  capacity. 
Sarly  in  life  he  began  to  derote  bis  leisure  to  hiBtorioal 
and  antiquarian  reaaanihes,  in  which  he  became  a  reoog- 
nized  anthority,  and  in  the  Bpecialty  of  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  different  langaages  his  oollection  was  probablj  the 
finest  in  America.  He  was  fond  of  large-paper  copies  and 
illustrated  editions,  in  which  bis  library  was  very  rich. 
He  was  in  1849  honored  with  an  eleetion  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  active  and 
inflnential  member,  as  also  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  the  American  Aeademy  of  Arts,  and  the  Boston 
Athenwnm,  of  all  which  he  was  often  an  officer.  He  fre- 
quently wrote  for  the  newspapers  and  reriewB  upon  sub- 
jects of  a  bibliographical  or  historical  character,  all  his 
contributions  being  marked  by  a  pure  and  rigorous  stylo 
and  displaying  extenaire  research.  Among  these  papers 
may  b«  naentioned  those  in  the  Cimbridge  Chronicle  on  the 
/few  England  Primer  (1848),  in  the  North  American  Re- 
•inron  Public  Librariee  (1850),  and  his  important  essay, 
An  Bitorieal  Seteareh  retnecling  the  Opinione  of  the 
Fomderm  of  the  Hepnblie  on  Negroea  ae  Slaven,  ne  Cititene^ 
and  ta  Soldiert,  read  before  the  Hassachusetts  Historical 
Society  Aug.  14,  1862,  printed  in  the  Proeeedingt  of  that 
society,  and  separately  in  four  other  editions  on  superior 
paper,  making  a  volume  of  216  pages.  Mr.  Livermore  was 
%  liberal  eontribntor  of  his  time,  strength,  and  money  to 
the  Union  oause  during  the  sivil  war,  was  instrumental  in 
securing  for  the  Historical  Society  the  invaluable  library 
of  Mr.  Dowse,  and  was  beloved  by  all  his  aoquaintaocee  as 
a  high-miDded  Christian  gentleman  and  scholar.  D.  at 
Cambridge  Aug.  30, 1865.  Beantibl  tributes  to  bis  mem- 
ny  were  p«id-— by  Bev.  B.  E.  Hale  in  his  sermon  entitled 
Tht  Pmblh  Servie*  of  a  /Vtmite  Jfaa,  and  by  Hons.  B.  C. 
Winthrop  and  Charles  Deane  in  addresses  before  the  so- 
ciety whioh  he  had  adorned. 

Liv«rimore  (Mart  Asbtoit),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec. 
It,  1821,  daughter  of  Timothy  Rice  and  wife  of  D.  P. 
Livermore,  a  Universalist  minister ;  has  written  largely  for 

feiiodicals,  labored  with  much  ability  in  behalf  of  the 
anitary  Commission  during  the  civil  war,  and  has  taken  a 
prominent  position  as  a  writer  and  public  speaker  upon 
woman  suffrage  and  various  social  and  religious  questioua. 
In  1870  she  establiehed  The  Woman'i  Journal  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

Livermore  Falls*  posl-r.  of  East  Livermore  tp.,  An- 
droscoggin CO.,  Me.,  on  the  Androscoggin  R.  K.  and  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  has  3  churobes  and 
manufactares  of  lumber,  condensed  milk,  ploughs,  etc. 

LlT'erpool,  next  to  London  the  largest  city,  and  with- 
ont  any  exception  the  largest  seaport,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Qretkt  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  situated  in  lat.  53° 
21'  t"  N.,  Ion.  2»  59'  5"  W.,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  4 
miles  from  the  Irish  Sea,  one  hour's  distance  by  railway 
from  Manchester,  six  hours'  from  London  and  Edinburgh, 
anil  eight  hours'  by  steam  from  Dublin.  In  1647  it  was 
made  a  free  port,  and  in  1697  it  was  declared  an  individual 
parish,  but  it  had  at  that  time  only  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  its  shipping  numbered  only  about  80  vessels.  Its 
growth  began  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  became  very 
rapid  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  In  1760  its  population  had 
increased  to  25,700  souls,  and  its  shipping  to  1245  vessels, 
and  in  1800  to  77,700  and  5000  respectively,  and  it  has  since 
gone  on  increasing.  Its  population  in  1851  was  375,955; 
in  1861,  443,938;  in  1871,  493,.S46.  In  1866  there  cleared 
from  its  port  12,685  vessels  of  4,464,445  tons  burden,  of 
which  3267  were  British  vessels,  of  2,345,658  tons,  1361 
foreign,  of  620,810  tons,  and  8157  belonging  to  the  coast- 
trade — namely,  4418  sailing  vessels  and  3639  steamers;  to 
the  port  itself  belonged  2998  ships — namely,  2569  sailing 
vessels,  of  1,326,317  tons,  and  429  steamers,  of  205,664 
tons.  In  1873,  15,104  vessels  of  6,339,376  tons  entered 
the  harbor,  and  15,000  cleared  it ;  of  the  entering  vessels, 
7923  were  sailing  vessels  and  7083  steamers;  4042  were 
foreign  and  9408  employed  in  the  ooast-trade.  To  the  port 
itself  belonged  1866  sailing  vessels  of  990,867  tons  and  563 
•ieamers  of  412,464  tons.  The  development  of  this  gigantic 
traffic,  which  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  Is  partly  due  to  the  growth  of  the  mannncturing  in- 
dustry of  the  neighboring  inland  towns  and  the  eBtablish- 
mentofperfect  means  of  communication  between  theseplaces 
and  Liverpool.  The  Bridgewater  Canal,  connecting  the  Trent 
and  the  Mersey,  was  opened  in  1773;  the  railway  to  Man- 
ehester  in  1830,  to  Birmingham  in  1837,  to  London  and 
Preston  in  1838.  Thns  Liverpool  beoame  the  chief  port  of 
exportation  from  Qreat  Britain;  nearly  one-half  of  ail 
Bntiih  export*  are  shipped  from  its  docks.     The  valae  of 


British  produce  and  manofaotures  exported  in  1873  from 
Liverpool  amounted  to  £93,925,396.  The  principal  items 
were — cotton  mannfaotnres,  £34,794,989;  cotton  yarn, 
£4,631,045;  woollen  manofaotures,  £11,299,679;  lineo 
manufactures,  £4,648,362 ;  iron,  £11,350,312;  hardware  and 
cutlery,  £2,626,994;  haberdashery  andmillincry,  £2,282,083. 
But  another  and  perhaps  still  greater  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  oommeroe  of  Liverpool  was  derived  from 
the  rise  of  the  U.  S.  About  fonr-flflhs  of  all  the  traffic  which 
takes  place  between  North  America  and  Ureat  Britain  is 
carried  on  throngh  the  port  of  Liverpool :  1 500  vessels  from 
the  U.  S.  entered  its  port  in  1873 ;  and  1324  cleared  it  for  the 
U.  8.  Of  the  2,840,981  bales  of  cotton  which  in  1873  were 
exported  from  the  U.  S.,  1,807,584  went  to  Liverpool.  The 
abolition  in  1333  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  gave  Liverpool  a  chance  of  participating  in  the  trade 
with  the  East,  and  the  rise  of  the  Australian  eolonies,  have 
also  contribnted  to  make  it  the  most  important  place  of  im- 
portation in  the  United  Kingdom.  Half  of  all  the  grain, 
bacon,  hams,  lard,  madder,  palm  oil,  eto.  which  is  imported 
to  England  is  received  hen,  and  hen  is  held  the  largest  cot- 
ton-market in  the  world,  and  soon  probably  it  will  have  the 
largest  wool-market.  Of  the  13,639,252  cwts.  of  raw  cot- 
ton whioh  wen  imported  to  England  in  1873,  12,570,632 
came  through  this  port.  In  addition  to  this  tremendous 
importation  and  exportation,  an  important  manufacturing 
indnatryis  carried  on  in  the  city.  Its  sngar-refineriea  and 
aoap-factories  are  very  extensive;  its  shipbuilding  estalH 
lishments  are  also  In  very  active  operation.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  branches  of  industry  started  hare,  and  it  wa( 
largely  developed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; flrom  1777  to  1782,  15  vessels  of  war  were  launched 
here,  ranging  fVom  16  to  50  guns;  in  187S,  29  vessels  were 
bailt  here,  of  31,806  tons  burden. 

Liverpool  is  the  most  densely  peopled  city  in  England. 
In  1868  it  contained  96  persons  to  an  acre,  while  Man- 
ohester  contained  only  81,  Birmingham  44,  and  London  40. 
A  generation  ago  it  was  also  one  of  the  filthiest  and  un- 
bealthiest  oities  in  Enrope,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  certain  of  its  quarters  were  world-famous  as  the 
most  frightful  haunts  of  vioe,  crime,  and  misery.  But  in 
these  respeots  great  improvements  have  been  made  and  are 
still  making,  and  Liverpool  is  now  fairly  on  the  way  to  be- 
come a  magnificent  city.  Its  aocommodations  for  traffio 
are  most  splendid.  The  docks,  stretching  along  the  Mer- 
sey 5  miles  on  the  Liverpool  side  and  2  milei  on  the  Birken- 
head side,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  They  cost 
£10,000,000  to  constrnot,  and  are  masterpieces  of  engineer- 
ing art.  A  full  desoription  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
artiole  on  Docks.  Three  railway  lines  cross  the  city  from 
the  docks  in  huge  tunnels  under  the  houses,  while  the  Lan- 
caster and  Yorkshire  Railway  is  carried  above  the  houses 
on  a  splendid  viaduct  to  Tithebam  street,  when  Btands  one 
of  the  largest  d£pAts  in  the  world,  its  glass  roof  covering 
an  area  of  84,000  square  feet.  The  public  buildings  more 
recently  erected  are  on  a  grand  and  magnificent  scale,  such 
as  St.  George's  Hall,  with  Corinthian  columns  40  feet  high, 
and  a  hall  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc.  161  feet  long 
and  75  feet  wide ;  the  exchange,  forming  the  three  sides 
of  a  square,  with  the  town-hall  on  the  fourth,  and  the  Nel- 
son monument  in  the  centre ;  the  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
etc.  Broad  and  handsome  streets  have  been  run  through 
several  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city  :  it  has  been 
amply  provided  with  good  water  and  gas ;  numerous  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  and  other  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  poor,  and  destitute  have  been  fonnded;  good  educa- 
tional institutions,  from  the  elementary  sobool  to  the  scien- 
tifio  association  with  its  library,  observatory,  botanical  gar- 
den, etc.,  have  been  established ;  dignified  and  beautiful 
places  of  worship  and  decent  and  elegant  places  of  amuse- 
ment have  been  built,  and  an  effective  police  has  been  pro- 
oared.  Clxhehs  Pktersk.v. 

Liverpool,  seaport  of  Nova  Scotia,  cap.  of  Queen's 
CO.,  has  considerable  trade  in  fish  and  lumber.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  attractive.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  into 
which  flows  the  river  Mersey.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper, 
a  bank,  and  a  lighthouse  on  Coffin's  Island;  lat. 44°  3'N., 
Ion.  64°  36'  W.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  3104. 

Liverpool,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Fulton  oo.,  HI.,  between 
the  Illinois  River  and  Thompson's  Lake,  8  miles  N.  E.  of 
Havana.    Pop.  1336. 

Liverpool,  post -v.  of  Salina  tp.,  Onondaga  on.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  E.  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  4  miles  N.  of  Syracuse, 
on  the  Oswego  Canal  and  Syracuse  Northern  R.  B.,  has  4 
ohurohes,  7  hotels,  I  weekly  newspaper,  an  academy,  2 
oigar-faotories,  several  large  mills,  and  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  willow  baskets.  The  leading  industry,  however, 
is  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  a  large  number  of  works. 
Pop.  1555.  JoHX  J.  Hai.ux)k,  £d.  "  The  Times."  ^  .  p 

LiTetpooI,  tp.  of  Columbiana  eo.,  0.    Pop.  2907. -'M  '-'^ 
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liiverpooU  *  ▼•  (Rosbd^lb  P.  0.)  of  Pike  tp,,  Msduon 
CO.,  0.    Pop.  67. 

liiTerpool)  post-tp.  of  Medina  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1425. 

Iiiverpool,  post-b.  aod  tp.  of  Perry  so.,  Pa.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  SuBquehanna,  30  miles  above  Harrisburg.  The 
railroad  atation  is  B.  of  the  river,  in  Dauphin  oo.,  on  the 
Korthem  Central  &.  B.    Pop.  of  b.  823;  of  tp.  859. 

Liverpool  (Charles  Jemkim!ion),  first  eabl  of,  b.in 
Oxfordshire,  England,  May  10, 1727  ;  educated  at  Oxford; 
entered  Parliament,  and  became  undcr-eeoretary  of  state  in 
1761;  was  joint  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1763;  lord  of 
the  admiralty  in  1766 ;  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1767;  rice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland  and  privy  oonnoillor  in  1772;  master 
of  the  mint  in  1776 ;  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  de- 
partment in  Lord  North's  administration  from  1778  to 
1782,  in  which  capacity  ho  had  much  to  do  with  determin- 
ing the  course  of  military  operations  in  the  IT.  S.  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  Amerioan  war  of  iodependeDce.  On 
retiring  from  the  latter  office  be  enlisted  in  the  political 
circle  which  was  grouping  itself  around  the  younger  Pitt, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  1781  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  and  held  that  post  during  the  whole  seventeen 
years  of  Pitt's  first  administration.  He  was  created  Baron 
Hawkesbury  in  1786,  and  earl  of  Liverpool  Juno  1,  1796, 
and  d.  in  London  Doc.  17, 1808.  He  published  a  CulUction 
of  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace  bettveen  Great  Britain  and  Other 
Powerefrom  16^8  to  178S  (3  vols.,  1785). 

laiverpool  (Robert  Bakkes  Jenkikson),  seookd  earl 
cv,  b.  in  London  June  7,  1770;  educated  at  Oxford;  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1790,  before  attaining  his  majority ; 
took  rank  as  a  ready  debater ;  went  on  a  special  mission 
to  Cdblenti  in  1791 ;  snooeeded  (by  courtesy)  to  the  title 
of  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  1796 ;  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Addington  cabinet,  and 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801 ;  became  home 
secretary  under  Pitt  in  1805,  and  again  in  1807  ;  and  suo- 
oeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Liverpool  in  Deo.,  1808.  On  the 
death  of  Pitt  (1806),  and  again  on  the  fall  of  the  Fox  and 
Qrenvilla  administration  (1807),  ho  had  refused  the  pre- 
miership, but  accepted  it  on  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval 
(May  11,  1812),  with  the  title  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  administration  fifteen 
years,  until  an  attack  of  paralysis  (Feb.  17)  oooasianed  bia 
resignation  in  Apr.,  1827.  D.  Dec.  4,  1828.  His  term  of 
office  was  longer  than  that  of  any  British  premier  of  the 
present  century,  and  was  marked  by  a  decided  opposition 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, parliamentary  reform,  and  all  other  measures  of  a 
liberal  oharacter,  while  the  introduction  of  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  against  Queen  Caroline,  as  well  as  the  mea- 
sures for  the  repression  of  internal  disturbances,  brought 
upon  him  a  popular  odium  which  was  not  ooneiliated  by 
the  admitted  blamelessneas  of  his  private  character. 

JLivery  of  Seizin.    Bee  Feoffkeict. 

Iiiverworts.    See  HKPATicii. 

Iiiv'ia  Dmsil'IS)  a  daughter  of  L.  Livius  Drusus 
Claudianus  (who  committed  suicide  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  trium- 
virs), b.  in  56  Jk  c.  and  married  early  to  Tiberius  Claudius 
Noro,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Drusus. 
While  prognnnt  with  the  latter  she  mode  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Augustus,  and  fascinated  him  so  much  by  her 
beauty  and  the  elegance  and  dignity  of  her  manners  that 
he  compelled  her  husband  to  cede  her  to  him,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  divorced  his  own  wife,  Soribonia.  Their 
marriage,  which  followed  immediately,  was  very  happy; 
Livia  retained  the  tenderness  and  confidence  of  Augustus 
to  his  death.  But  behind  the  bland  reserve  of  her  ap- 
pearance she  oonoealod  a  plan  of  enormous  ambition  and 
cruelty,  and  she  pursued  it  without  scruple.  As  the  years 
passed  away  all  the  members  of  the  large  and  brilliant 
family  of  Augustus  were  ruined  one  after  tfao  other,  and 
the  old  emperor  at  last  found  himself  alone  in  the  palace 
with  Livia  and  her  son  Tiberius,  whom  he  adopted  and 
made  bis  heir.  All  Rome  execrated  the  empress,  Augustus 
himself  suspected  her,  and  her  own  son  feared  and  hated 
her.  She  survived  Augustus  fifteen  years,  but  she  soon 
lost  her  infiuenoo  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  it  is  even 
said  that  he  retired  to  Capri  in  order  to  escape  from  her 
presence.  She  d.  at  Rome  in  29  A.  D.,  and  her  son  refused 
to  visit  her  on  her  deathbed,  and  took  no  part  in  the  fu- 
neral rites. 

I>iv'ingRton«  county  of  N.  E.  Central  Illinois.  Area, 
1026  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile ;  coal,  limestone, 
and  sandstone  are  found.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Vermilion 
River  and  by  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Chicago,  the  Fair- 
bury  Pontiao  and  North-western,  the  Toledo  Peoria  and 
VVarsaw,  and  other  railroads.    Cap.  Pontiao.    Pop.  31,471. 


IiivingBton,  county  of  W.  Eentneky,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  S.  by  the  Tennessee, 
and  on  the  E.  partly  by  the  Cumberland,  which  afterwards 
biseots  the  county.  Coal  and  iron  abound.  The  soil  ii 
good,  producing  much  com  and  tobacco.  Area,  275  square 
miles.     Cap.  Smithland.     Pop.  8200. 

Livingston,  parish  of  B.  E.  Louisiana.  Area,  560 
sqnare  miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  navigable  AmitS 
River,  and  S.  by  the  Amit6  River  and  Lake  Mnurrpn?.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  river  Tiokfaw.  It  is  level  and  gener- 
ally fertile.  Cotton,  rice,  and  live-stock  are  the  staples. 
Cap.  Springfield.     Pop.  4026. 

LivingstOB)  county  of  Central  Michigan.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  staple  products.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  lead- 
ing articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.  Cap.  How- 
ell.    Pop.  19,336. 

LivingatOBj  county  of  N.  Missouri.  Area,  540  square 
miles.  It  is  a  fertile  rolling  prairie  region,  with  well-tim- 
bered bottom-lands.  Coal  is  found.  Tobacco,  cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
Qrand  River  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  by  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  and  the  Northern  Missouri  R.  Rs. 
Cap.  Chilicothe.     Pop.  16,730. 

Livingston,  county  of  W.  Central  New  York.  Area, 
655  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  in  the  S.  and  rolling  in  the 
N.  portion.  It  is  all  arable  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock, 
wool,  dairy  products,  grain,  hay,  fruit,  and  broom-corn  are 
leading  products.  Building  and  flagging  stone  is  quar- 
ried. There  are  manufactures  of  carriages,  flour,  farming 
tools,  Inmber,  cooperage,  lime,  castings,  harnesses,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Genesee  River 
and  Canal,  and  by  the  New  York  Central,  the  Buffalo  di- 
vision of  the  Erie,  the  Avon  Geneseo  and  Mt.  Morris,  and 
the  Erie  and  Genesee  Valley  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Geneseo.  Pop. 
38,309. 

Livingston,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sumter  eo.,  Ala., 
on  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  600 ;  of  tp.  2320. 

Livingston,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
1157. 

Livingston,  post-tp.  of  Columbia  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  7  miles  below  Hudson,  and  on 
the  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  107  miles  above  New  York,  has 
several  churches  nnd  villages  and  some  manufacturing  in- 
terests.    Pop.  1938. 

Livingston,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Overton  co.,  Tenn.,  100 
miles  E.  of  Nashville  and  18  miles  E.  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  South-western  R.  R.,  has 
2  churches,  1  academy,  6  dry  goods  and  1  drug  store,  and 
some  shops.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  240.  W.  C.  Hart,  late  En.  "Johruai.." 

Livingston,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Polk  oo.,  Tex.,  100  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Galveston. 

Livingston,  tp.  of  Spottsylvania  eo.,  Va.    Pop.  221S. 

Livingston  (Brockhol.st),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Nov. 
25, 1757,  son  of  William  Livingston ;  left  Princeton  College 
to  join  Gen.  Schuyler's  staff  in  1776;  served  on  Arnold's 
staff,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel ;  was  private  secre- 
tary to  John  Jay  in  Spain  in  1779 :  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1783 ;  became  a  judge  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court  in  1S02,  and  was  from  1806  to  1823  an  able,  up- 
right, and  accomplished  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
D.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  19,  1823. 

Livingston  (Edward),  b.  at  Clermont,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.,  May  26,  1764,  a  son  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston 
(1719-75);  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1781,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York ;  was  a  Jeffcrsonian  member 
of  Congress  1795-1801 ;  in  1802  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  ; 
was  twice  chosen  mayor  of  New  York  (1801  and  1802),  end 
at  the  same  time  was  a  judge  of  amunicipal  court;  inlSOS 
became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  1804  re- 
moved  to  New  Orleans,  and  attained  a  most  brilliant  repu- 
tation as  a  lawyer;  in  1808  became  involved  in  a  lawsuit 
with  regard  to  lands  in  New  Orleans  claimed  by  the  general 
government,  but  ultimately  won  the  oasc.  At  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  be  acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Jackson.  Mr.  Living- 
ston spent  many  years  in  preparing  civil  and  Criminal  codes 
for  Louisiana — labors  which  won  for  him  awide  fame  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  Spanish  America.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1823-29;  U.  S.  Senator  1829-31;  secretary  of  state  1831- 
33 ;  minister  to  France  ISSit-SS.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 
He  afterwards  fixed  his  residence  ot  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y,, 
where  he  d.  May  26,  1836.  His  chief  works  are  Jndieial 
Opiniont  (1802),  Keptn-t  of  the  Plan  of  the  Penal  Cod» 
(1822),  Penal  Laafor  Louieiana  (1826),  and  Penal  Lav  for 
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tke  U.  S.  (1828).  His  Complete  Work*  on  Jnritprudenee  1 
wen  poblished  in  New  Yorlc  in  1873.  The  revision  of  the 
eiTtl  eode  of  Loaiainna  (1824)  was  the  joint  work  of  Liv- 
ingston and  M.  Morean-Lislet,  though  chiefly  from  the  pen 
of  the  former.  (See  his  Li/e,  by  C.  H.  Hunt,  1884 ;  Kecol- 
Ueiione  of  Livingelon,  by  M.  DaTsuui.) 

IiiTingstoB  (Qeo.  Henrt  Beekuak),  son  of  Judge  R. 
R.  Liringston  (1719-7i),  b.  at  Livingston  Manor,  N.  T., 
in  1730 :  raised  a  military  oompaay  in  Aug.,  1775,  with 
which  he  aocompauicd  Gen.  Montgomery's  expedition  to 
Canada,  and  for  distingnished  gallantry  at  the  capture  of 
Chambly  was  voted  a  sword  of  honor  by  Congress.  He 
became  aide-de-camp  to  Q«n.  Schuyler  Feb.,  1776,  and 
colonel  of  the  4th  battalion  H'ew  York  Vols.  Nov.,  1776, 
but  resigned  in  1779.  Bred  to  the  law,  be  attained  suc- 
cessively the  posts  of  attorney-general,  judge,  and  chief- 
justice  of  the.supreme  court  of  his  native  State,  was  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Sooiety  of  the  Cincinnati,  and 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  1812.  J>.  at 
Khinebeek,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1831. 

IiivingstOB  (John  Henrt),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Poogbkaepiie, 
N.  Y.,  May  30,  1746;  gradnated  at  Yale  College  in  1762 ; 
began  the  study  of  law,  but  afterwards  studied  theology 
at  Utrecht,  Holland ;  was  ordained  at  Amsterdam  1770; 
became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  church  in  New  York;  preached 
at  Albany,  Kingston,  and  Ponghkeepsie  during  the  war; 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  1784 ;  opened  a  sem- 
inary at  Bedford,  L.  I.,  in  1795,  which  was  diseoDtinued 
two  years  later,  and  became  in  1807  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  ho  d.  Jan.  20, 1825.  He  published 
Ptalmt  and  Aymiu  and  some  religious  writings,  and  waa 
considered  the  father  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
America. 

LinngstOB  (PHn.ip),  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1716;  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1737;  beoame  a  prosperous  merchant  and  official 
of  New  York  City ;  was  Speaker  of  the  house  of  the  co- 
lonial legislature  in  1768,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  1774-78,  and  president  of  the  provincial  Congress 
1 775.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  of  the  Society  Library,  and  materi- 
ally aided  Yale  and  Columbia  colleges.  D.  at  York,  Pa., 
June  12,  1778. 

Livingston  (Robert  R.),  b.  in  New  York  State  in 
1719;  became  a  distinguished  lawyer;  was  judge  of  the 
admiralty  court  1760 ;  justice  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court  1763;  representative  in  the  assembly  1759-68,  and 
commissioner  in  1767  and  1773  to  locate  the  boundary-line 
between  New  York  and  Masiachuaetts.  D.  at  Philadel- 
phia Dec.  9,  1775. 

Livingston  (Robert  R.),  LL.D.,  known  as  "Chancel- 
lor" Livingston,  b.  at  Now  York  Nor.  27, 1747,  a  son  of  Judge 
R.  R.  Livingston  and  a  brother  of  Edward  Livingston; 
gradnated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  1765;  be- 
came a  successful  lawyer ;  was  recorder  of  Now  York  1773- 
75 ;  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  1775-77  and 
1779-81;  was  on  the  committee  which  reported  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  but  was  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  signing  it;  was  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  1781-83; 
cbaneellor  of  New  York  1777-1801 ;  was  instrnmental, 
while  U.  S.  minister  to  France  (1801-04),  in  effecting  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana;  was  the  assistant  of  Fulton  in 
perfeoting  steam-navigation ;  was  one  of  the  introducers  of 
merino  sheep  into  the  V.  8.,  and  held  with  great  efficiency 
Tarious  public  positions.     D.  Feb.  26,  1813. 

IjivingSton(WiLLiAii),LL.D.,abrotherof  Philip, b.  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1723;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1741;  be- 
came a  prominent  lawyer  and  journalist;  removed  in  1773 
to  Eliubetbtown,  N.  J. ;  was  elected  in  1774  and  1775  to 
the  Continental  Congress ;  became  in  1775  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  militia ;  was  governor  of  New  Jersey  1776-90  ;  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  in  1787  drew  up  the 
Federal  Constitution.  He  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
ability,  though  he  published  nothing  but  occasional  pam- 
phlets.   D.  at  Eliubethtowo,  N.  J.,  July  25,  1790. 

liivlngctone  (Datid),  H.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Blantyre, 
near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Mar.  19,  1813.  His  parents  were 
yaiy  poor,  and  could  give  him  no  aid  to  aeqoire  a  scholarly 
education.  His  religions  enthusiasm,  bowever,in  connection 
with  a  passion  for  traTelling  in  foreign  countries,  created 
early  the  idea  of  a  missionary  life  in  his  mind ;  and  first  by 
attending  an  evening  aehool  while  employed  during  the  day 
in  the  cotton-mills,  and  later  on  by  working  harii  during 
the  summer  and  studying  during  the  winter,  he  contrived 
to  prepare  himself  thoroughly  for  his  task.  In  1840  he 
offered  bis  services  as  a  missionary  to  Afiriea  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  shortly  after  was  ordained  and 
proceeded  to  Port  Natal  in  South  Africa.     Here  and  on 


several  other  mission -stations  he  worked  for  nine  years, 
together  with  Robert  Moffat,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
but,  although  at  that  time  preaching  and  not  exploration 
was  his  chief  aim,  yet  he  sent  much  valuable  information 
to  the  Geographical  Sooiety  of  London  and  to  Petcrmann's 
Oeogrnpkieche  Miitheilungen,  in  Gotha.  In  1840  he  made 
bis  first  journey  of  exploration  in  search  of  Lake  Ngauii, 
which  he  discovered  Aug.  1  same  year,  and  whose  borders 
and  outlet  ho  explored.  In  1853  ho  crossed  the  continent 
from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Congo,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Loando,  the  capital  of  Angola,  where  he  arrived  in  June, 
1854,  after  eighteen  months'  travelling.  In  September  he 
returned,  orossing  the  continent  once  more,  this  time  from 
Loando  to  Quilimane,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  he  ar- 
rived May  20,  1856.  He  then  made  a  visit  to  England, 
where  in  1857  he  published  bis  Mtnionaiy  TraveU  and  Re- 
tearehet  rnSoHtk  Africa,  which  made  his  name  popular  not 
only  in  England,  but  in  all  Europe.  In  1858  be  returned 
to  Africa,  and,  supported  by  the  government  and  accom- 
panied by  several  scientific  associates,  he  started  from 
Quilimane  on  an  exploring  journey  up  the  Zambesi,  which 
lasted  five  years,  and  during  which  his  wife,  who  accom- 
panied him,  died  at  Shupanga,  Apr.  27,  1862.  In  18G4  h« 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1865  published  A  Narrative  of 
an  Expedition  to  the  Zambeti.  Shortly  after  he  again  leA 
England,  starting  on  his  third  great  journey,  but  more 
than  one  year  elapsed  before  any  eommunicalions  were  re- 
ceived from  him.  It  was  then  rumored  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  natives  near  Lake  Nyassa,  and  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Young  went  out  in  search  of 
him.  Mr.  Young  did  not  find  him,  but  later  on  letters  from 
him  arrived  dated  July,  1868,  and  May,  1869.  Again 
more  than  one  year  elapsed  without  any  communications, 
until  the  New  York  Herald  sent  out  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley in  search  of  him,  who  found  him  in  Ujiji  in  the 
autumn  of  1871.  As  it  was  Livingstone's  idea  to  remain 
in  Africa  and  continue  his  explorations  one  more  year,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  sent  out  early  in 
1873  a  relief  expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Cam- 
eron. When  this  expedition  reached  Unyanyembe  (Aug. 
4),  one  of  Livingstone's  associates  met  it  with  the  report 
that  he  had  died  at  Chitambo's  village,  Ulala,  on  May  I, 

1873.  On  Oct.  16  his  corpse  reached  Unyanyembe,  whence 
it  was  bronght  to  England  and  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  memorial  tablet  marks  his  resting-place. 
His  iat  JoumaU  were  published  in  2  vols,  in  London  in 

1874,  edited  by  Rev.  Horace  Waller.  (See  Stanley's  How  I 
Found  Livingetone,  1873.)  Clemens  Petxrieh. 

liiT'ins  Androni'cvs  lived  in  the  third  century  be- 
fore our  era,  and  was  b.  at  Tarentum,  a  slave  of  Greek 
descent.  He  received  his  liberty  from  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
and  began  to  represent  tragedies  and  comedies  (which  he 
composed  after  Greek  models)  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of 
the  century.  He  also  translated  the  Odyetttf  into  Latin, 
and  contributed  much  to  make  the  Romans  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature.  In  the  time  of  Horace  his  compositions 
were  still  used  in  the  schools,  and  his  works  were  extant  in 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  but  only  a  few  insigniRcant 
remnants  have  come  down  to  oar  time,  edited  by  Diintser 
(Cologne,  1835)  and  by  Ribbeok,  Trag.  Lat.  Rett. 

Iiiv'nee,  or  LiTBy,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  goyemment 
of  Orel,  on  the  Sosna.     Pop.  8202. 

Livo'nia  [Ger.  Litjland],  government  of  Russia,  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  comprising,  together 
with  the  island  of  Oesel,  an  area  of  17,801  square  miles, 
with  990,784  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  low,  fiat,  and 
often  marshy,  dotted  with  numerous  lakes,  and  covered 
with  forests.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax,  and  hemp 
are  ruscd,  and  many  cattle  reared.  In  the  towns  the  in- 
habitants are  mostly  of  German  deseent,  mixed  with  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  and  Jews ;  in  the  oountry  they  are  of  Finnish 
origin.  Cap.  Riga.  'The  oountry  was  a  Swedish  posses- 
sion from  the  Peace  of  Oliva  (1660),  when  it  was  conquered 
from  Poland,  to  the  Peace  of  Nystadt  (1721),  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Russia. 

LiTonia,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake  Miohigan  R.  R.     Pop.  1679. 

Livonia,  tp.  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  263. 

Livonia,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rochester 
division  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  Livonia  Centre  (Livonia  P.  0.) 
(pop.  193)  and  Livonia  Ststion,  a  manufacturing  and  post- 
village  (pop.  399),  are  in  this  township.     Total  pop.  2705. 

Livonia  Centre,  a  v.  of  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  193. 

Livonia  Station,  post-r.  of  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  399. 
I  Livor'no,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Novars, 
I  about  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Veroelli.  It  is  mentioned  in  eoclcai- 
i  astical  history  under  the  name  of  Libtrone  as  early  as  the 
I  fifth  century.     Pop.  in  1874,  5797. 
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Ijivre  [Fr.  for  "  pound ;"  Lat.  libra],  the  former  French 
■tandard  unit  of  weight,  was  to  the  pound  avoirdupois  aa 
17.287  to  16.  Also,  n  former  French  ooio,  superseded  in 
17U5  b;  the  frano,  which  is  to  the  livre  Tournoh  (the  old 
(tandard)  a<  81  to  80,  the  Parisian  livre  being  to  these 
figures  nearly  as  100.     Still  other  livras  were  in  use. 

Liv'y  (Titus  Livius),  b.  at  Patarium  in  Northern  Italy 
in  59  B.  c,  lived  chiefly  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Augustus  and  maintained  intimate  intercunrscwith 
the  young  Claudius,  but  returned  in  his  old  age  to  his 
native  city,  and  d.  there  in  17  A.  D.  He  was  married,  had 
at  least  one  son  and  one  daughter,  and  enjoyed  great  celeb- 
rity among  his  contemporaries,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  his  personal  life.  According  to  Seneca,  he  wrote 
several  dialogues  and  essays  on  philosophy,  which  have 
been  lost,  but  the  work  by  which  he  won  a  lasting  fame 
was  his  Annate;  containing  the  history  of  Rome  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Druaus,  9  B.  c.  It 
consisted  originally  of  142  books,  and  the  short  introduc- 
tions with<which  the  first,  twenty-first,  and  thirty-first  open 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  divided  into  groups  of  ten 
books  or  detadt;  each  decade  comprising  an  independent 
epoch.  Bnt  of  these  142  books  only  35  have  come  down  to 
us — namely,  the  entire  first  decade,  i.-x.,  embracing  the 
period  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  year  294  B.  c. ; 
the  entire  third  decade,  xxi.-zxz.,  embracing  the  period 
from  219  B.  c.  to  201  b.  c. ;  the  entire  fourth  deoade,  and 
onehalf  of  the  fifth,  xxxi.-xlv.,  embracing  the  period  from 
201  B.  c.  to  167  B.  c.  Of  the  rest  only  a  few  and  inconsider- 
able fragments  are  still  extant ;  all  the  so-oalled  epitomet, 
however,  short  extracts  of  or  indexes  to  eaoh  book,  have 
been  preserved.  The  first  printed  edition  (Rome,  1469) 
contained  only  29  books,  namely — ^i.-x.,  xxl.-xxxii.,  xxxiv.- 
zl.  The  remaining  six  books  were  discovered  in  tng- 
ments  in  1518, 1531,  and  1616,  and  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies the  whole  learned  world  was  put  into  general  com- 
motion every  now  and  then  by  a  ramor  that  the  entire  work 
had  been  discovered,  until  in  the  seventeenth  century  all 
libraries  had  been  ransacked  in  vain,  and  all  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  treasure  was  given  up.  The  best  mod- 
em editions  are  by  Drakenbonh  (Leyden,  1738-46,  and 
Stuttgart,  1820-28),  Twiss  (Oxford,  1840-41),  Madvig  (Co- 
penhagen, 1861  >cq.),  and  Weissenbom  (Berlin,  1861  teg.). 
There  arc  English  translations  by  Philemon  Holland  (1600), 
Baker  (1797),  John  Hayes  (1744),  and  in  Bohn's  Cla—ieal 
Library  (1850).  Considered  as  a  work  of  science,  modern 
scholars  have  not  given  the  higheat  praise  to  the  AnnaUt ; 
the  studies  on  which  the  representation  rests  are  generally 
not  exhaustive,  and  often  not  accurate.  Nor  can  great 
praise  be  given  to  the  book  considered  as  a  work  of  art.  Its 
general  character  is  that  of  a  fluent  narrative,  which  in- 
terests on  accoant  of  the  great  importance  of  its  contents, 
and  pleases  because  it  has  no  very  striking  peculiarities. 
Its  most  prominent  feature  is  a  strong  feeling  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Roman  people;  but  with  the  author  this  feeling 
is  a  vanity  rather  than  an  inspiration,  and  in  his  work  it 
ii  a  means  of  flattery  rather  than  a  means  of  moral  eleva- 
tion. Thus,  while  the  historical  value  of  the  Annate*  can- 
not be  over-estimated  on  account  of  the  scare!  ty  and  in  many 
oases  the  absolute  lack  of  other  historical  documents,  the 
educational  and  aesthetic  worth  of  the  book  is  somewhat 
limited.  Clembns  Petersen. 

Lixiria'tion  and  Liziviam  [Lat.  lix,  "  ley  " ;  liquid 
and  liquor  are  affiliated  words].  Lixiviation  is  the  method 
of  extracting  ingredients  soluble  in  water  from  porous  sub- 
stances, like  ashes  or  earth,  by  placing  the  latter  in  some 
receptacle,  through  which  the  water  may  be  made  to  per- 
colate. It  is  distinguished  from  another  chemical  method 
of  aecomplishing  this  called  Decant ATI0!C.  (See  this  word.) 
The  vessel  for  lixiviation  usually  has  a  perforated  bottom, 
upon  which  straw  or  coarse  gravel  is  first  spread,  and  then 
the  material  to  be  lixiviated  is  filled  in.  All  our  American 
potash  is  thus  obtained  from  wood-ashes,  and  much  of  the 
saltpetre  of  commerce  thus  from  nitrous  earth.  Much  econ- 
omy is  often  arrived  at  by  a  construction  which  enables  the 
first  water  poured  on  the  mass  to  remain  in  it  for  some  time 
nntil  it  has  finished  its  solvent  action,  and  then  drawing 
off  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  then,  on  pouring  through 
fresh  water,  it  will  be  found  soon  to  run  through  nearly 

fiure.  Concentrated  leys  are  thus  obtained  without  holi- 
ng down.  The  second  water  is  not  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  first,  bnt  kept  to  pour  through  a  fresh  mass  of  mate- 
rial. H.  WUKTI. 

Ijixil'rii  town  of  Cephalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
is  well  built,  manufactures  coarse  carpets  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  and  shipping  business. 
Pop.  6000. 

Liz'ard  [Lat.  Ineerta'],  aname  commonly  used  by  authors 
as  synonymous  with  taurian  reptile  (the  order  Saura),  a 


tribe,  and  the  serpents.  Popularly,  it  is  often  made  to  em- 
brace some  other  true  reptiles,  and  a  large  number  of  tailed 
batrachians.  The  order  embraced  many  immense  animals 
now  extinct,  whose  remains  are  found  by  the  geologist. 
The  living  species  are  all  scaly ;  generally  have  four  visible 
legs  (a  few  are  serpentine  in  shape),  all  are  produced  from 
eggs  (some  few  species  are  hatched  before  birth),  and  none, 
it  is  believed,  are  truly  poisonous.  They  are  far  more 
common  in  hot  than  in  cool  regions,  and  (in  species)  in 
the  Old  than  in  the  New  World.  The  typical  genus,  Lacerta, 
is  of  the  family  Lacertidse.  These  families,  as  now  esti- 
mated, are  very  numerous ;  that  of  the  Ameividte  may  per- 
haps be  assumed  as  a  typical  one  for  America,  This  family 
includes  the  variegated  lizard  (Teiut  Teguexin),  six  feet 
long.  It  is  a  bold,  active,  carnivorous  creature,  fierce  in 
self-defence,  inhabiting  South  America.  Its  flesh  is  eaten. 
(See  also  Mo.NiroR,  Qecko,  CnAii.eLEOX,  Iguaba,  and  the 
names  of  the  more  important  genera.) 

Iiizard,  tp.  of  Pocahontas  eo.,  la.     Pop.  955. 

I.izard>8  Tail.    See  SADnvRACE;E. 

Iilama.    See  Lad  A. 

Iilaneriy,  town  of  South  Wales,  IC  miles  S.  E.  of  Casr- 
marthen,  has  manufactures  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron  wares, 
which  are  sent  to  Liverpool,  and  a  oODsiderable  trade  in 
ooal.  Pop.  15,208. 
!  Lla'no,  county  of  W.  Central  Texas,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Colorado  and  traversed  by  the  Llano  Kiver.  Area,  900 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  broken,  and  rather  dry  and 
rocky.  It  has  some  timber  and  much  building-stone,  and 
abounds  in  rich  iron  ore.  Qold,  silver,  lead,  antimony, 
salt,  and  asphaltnm  have  also  been  found.  Stock-raising 
is  the  chief  pursuit.     Cap.  Llano.     Pop.  1379. 

lilano,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Llano  oo.,  Tex.,  75  miles  N.  W. 
of  Austin.     Pop.  188. 

I<la'na  Eataca'do  [8p., "  staked  plain,"  so  called  from 
the  stake-like  boles  of  a  yucca-plant  which  grows  there], 
an  elevated  plateau  of  N.  W.  Texas  and  S.  £.  New  Mexico, 
having  an  area  of  44,000  square  miles  and  an  elevation  of 
from  3200  to  4700  feet,  the  general  slope  being  northward. 
It  has  very  few  streams  and  water-holes,  and  a  sparse  coat- 
ing of  grass  in  the  wet  season.  Its  scanty  shrubs  have 
enormous  roots,  which  afibrd  the  best  attainable  supply  of 
fuel.  In  1852,  Lieut,  (since  Brig.-Gen.)  Pope,  U.  S.  A., 
sunk  artesian  wells  at  various  points  upon  the  Llano, 
with  a  view  to  developing  a  water-supply  for  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific,  but  without  very  encouraging  results. 

Lla'nos  [Sp.,  from  Lat. p{anHt,  "level"],  the  name  of 
those  vast  plains  or  steppes  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
America  which  surround  the  lower  and  middle  course  of 
the  Orinoco.  In  the  dry  season  they  are  soorchod  by  the 
sun  and  nearly  transformed  into  a  desert,  and  the  large 
herds  of  wild  horses  and  oattle  which  inhabit  these  plains 
become  almost  crazy  from  thirst,  and  run  furiously  along, 
tortured  by  poisonous  insects  and  raising  immense  clouds 
of  dust.  In  the  wet  season  the  plains  are  mostly  inundated, 
and  become  an  immense  sea  where  the  herds  swim  from 
hill  to  hill  carrying  their  young  ones  on  their  backs  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  alligators.  In  spring  and  fall,  or 
rather  during  the  period  which  separates  the  dry  and  the 
wet  season,  the  llanos  present  the  most  luxuriant  pas- 
turages, and  are  a  true  paradise  for  cattle. 

Llan'qnihne,  a  southern  province  of  Chili,  lying  be- 
tween Valdivia,  the  Andes,  the  Qulf  of  Ancud,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  8350  square  miles.  Pop.  43,342.  It 
is  a  plain  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea,  covered  with  for- 
ests, diversified  by  several  beautiful  lakes,  and  watered  by 
the  river  Haullin.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  the  climate 
healthy.  Coal  is  abundant.  A  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  Germans,  who  are  prosperous  agriculluristSy 
fruit-growers,  and  cattle-farmers.  The  roads  are  good,  and 
there  are  50  public  schools.    Cap.  Puerto  Montt. 

lilere'na,  a  walled  town  of  Spain,  in  the  provinoe  of 
Badajos.     Pop.  6196. 

Llewel'yn  sp  Griffith,  prinoe  of  Wales,  snceeeded 
Darid  in  I246j  revolted  from  his  allegiance  to  the  English 
crown  1256;  ravaged  the  frontier  1262;  was  joined  by  De 
Montfort  1263;  defeated  Mortimer  1264;  mode  peace  with 
Henry  III.  1268;  was  summoned  to  attend  Parliament  at 
Westminster  by  Edward  I.,  but  refused  to  appear,  1274  and 
1276;  unsuccessfully  offered  a  ransom  for  nis  bride,  El- 
eanor de  Montfort,  who  had  been  captured  by  English  ves- 
sels in  the  Channel,  1275;  resisted  a  formidable  invasion 
of  the  English,  but  finally  submitted ;  was  taken  to  West- 
minster and  surrendered  his  territories  1277;  roturned 
to  Wales  and  married  Eleanor  1278;  was  reconciled  to 
his  brother  David,  and  renewed  the  war  with  the  English 
1282,  bnt  was  surprised  and  killed  bs  Mori ' 
'"""  Digitized  by  *   " 
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Iiloren'te  (JcAif  Aktohio),  b.  &t  Rineon  del  Soto,  near 
Cslahorra,  Spain,  Mar.  30,  1756 ;  studied  theolugy  at  Tar- 
ragona and  Madrid;  was  ordained  priest  (1779) ;  became 
doctor  in  canon  law,  advocate  in  the  royal  councils,  vicar- 
geoeral  of  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra  fl782),  chancellor  of 
the  Univerait  J  of  Toledo,  member  of  the  principal  academies, 
eommissary  (1786),  and  seoretary-general  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion (1789).  His  intentions  in  accepting  that  post  wore  of 
»  reformatory  character,  and  two  uniucceMfol  attempts 
were  made  by  him  to  correct  the  inreterate  abases  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  latter  of  which  ooeaaioncd  his  imprison- 
ment for  a  short  time,  and  the  exile  of  hi*  friend  and  pro- 
tector, the  minister  of  justice,  Jorellanoi.  In  1806  bo  was 
employed  by  the  favorite  Qodoy  to  write  a  work  in  oppo- 
(ition  to  the  traditional  privileges  claimed  by  the  Bosque 

Srovinoes — Jfotieiat  kistorieat  lobre  lat  tret  provineiiu 
'atmngadat  (3  vols.,  1806-08).  Llorente  adhered  to  the 
Prench  intervention ;  was  made  a  councillor  of  state  by 
King  Joseph,  and  director-general  of  national  estates  (1808), 
in  which  capacity  he  was  charged  with  the  suppression  of 
the  eonventa.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Inquisition  its 
papers  were  placed  in  his  hands,  with  a  commission  to 
prepare  its  history.  Charged  with  embeulement  of  im- 
mense sums,  he  was  removed  from  his  offices,  but  rein- 
stated ;  was  exiled  on  the  retnm  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
1814:  resided  for  a  time  in  England,  and  afterwards  in 
Paris,  where  in  1817^18  he  published  both  in  Spanish  and 
French  his  celebrated  Critical  Hiitory  of  the  Inquitltinn  in 
Spain  (4  vols.),  Hittorical  Memoirt  on  the  Spanteh  Rernlu- 
tion  (3  vols.,  181S-19),  a  brief  autobiography  (1818).  Crit- 
ical Obierratione  on  the  novel  Oil  Blat  (1822),  Complete 
Worteo/Lai  Cntae  (2  vols.,  1822),  and  Political  Pnrtraitt 
of  the  Popet  (1822) ;  the  latter  work  obliged  him  to  leave 
Paris  and  retnm  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  well  received, 
and  d.  Feb.  3, 1823.  Llorente  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent,  and  his  works  were  once  very  popular  with  the  anti- 
Catholic  element  in  Europe;  but  they  cannot  be  trusted 
for  the  accurate  statement  of  facts,  and  have  consequently 
fallen  into  comparative  discredit.  His  sentiments  and  con- 
duct were  time-serving,  and  by  no  means  patriotic,  nor  can 
he  be  considered  a  oonsclentious  advocate  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples. Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Lloyd,  post-tp.  of  Ulster  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  contains  many  fine  residences.     Pop.  2658. 

Lloyd  (Thohas),  b.  at  Dolobran,  North  Wales,  in  1649 ; 
educated  at  Oxford,  but  became  a  Quaker,  and  suffered  much 
persecution  as  a  preacher ;  accompanied  Wm.  Pcnn  to  Amer- 
ica in  1684,  and  became  acting  governor,  with  the  title  of 
president  of  the  council,  of  Pennsylvania  1684-S6,  and 
1690-91,  and  deputy-governor  1691-93.     D.  July  10, 1694. 

Lloyd  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Tilehurst,  Berkshire, 
England,  Aug.  18,  1627;  was  educated  at  Oriel  and  Jeeus  | 
colleges,  Oxford;  became  a  fellow  1646;  took  holy  orders 
1656 ;  was  prebendary  of  Ripon,  Salisbury,  and  8t.  Paul's ; 
chaplain  to  Charles  II. ;  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  and 
archdeacon  of  Merioneth;  became  bishop  of  Exeter  1676, 
of  St  Asaph  1680,  of  Lichfield  1692,  and  of  Worcester  1699, 
and  d.  at  Hartiebnry  Castle  Aug.  30,  1717.  Bishop  Lloyd 
took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  so- 
called  "  Popish  plot "  of  1678,  and  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
seven  bishops  who  protested  against  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence to  Romanists  and  dissenters  by  James  II.,  for  re- 
fusing to  publish  which  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
tried,  and  acquitted.  Ho  was  almoner  to  William  III.  and 
to  Queen  Anne;  wrote  Coneideratione  touching  the  True  Way 
to  Snppreee  Popery  (1684),  a  Hietory  of  the  Government  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Great  Britain  (1684),  a  Dieaertation  on  VaniePe 
Seventy  Weeke,  a  Syetem  of  Chronology  (1712),  a  Harmony 
of  the  OoepeU,  and  other  theological  works,  and  furnished 
valuable  materials  to  Bishop  Burnet  for  that  prelate's  his- 
tory of  his  own  times. 

Lloyd's^  the  name  by  which  the  first  floor  of  the  Lon- 
don Exchange  is  known,  being  the  centre  whore  the  busi- 
ness of  maritime  insurance  is  transacted,  and  where  the 
earliest  shipping  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is 
posted  for  the  information  of  subscribers,  whether  mer- 
ebants,  shippers,  or  underwriters.  The  board  of  under- 
writers have  rooms  here,  and  receive  reports  from  their 
agents  in  every  port  thronghont  the  world  visited  by  the 
ships  they  jnsnre.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that  the  in- 
dividual underwriters  risk  no  more  than  £1U0  to  £160  on 
any  single  vessel.  Their  concerns  are  administered  by  a 
eommittee  of  twelve  members.  There  is  a  vast "  merchants' 
room,"  provided  with  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  "captains'  room,"  where  ship-auctions  are 
held  and  convivial  gatherings  frequently  meet.  The  estab- 
lishment derives  its  name  from  Lloyd's  eolfee-hoase,  which 
was  originally  the  head-quarters  of  the  board  of  under- 
writers ;  the  name  is  now  applied  generioally  to  similar 
iostitations  elsewhere,  the  most  oelebimted  of  which  we  the 


Austrian  Lloyd  at  Trieste  (established  1823  by  Baron 
Bruck)  and  the  North-German  Lloyd  at  Bremen.  Lloyd'e 
Lilt  was  printed  as  aweekly  from  1716  to  1800,  since  which 
time  it  ap^ars  daily,  with  tiie  fullest  shipping  intelligence. 
The  Austrian  Lloyd  ha*  a  giomale,  established  in  1834. 

Llnmayor,  or  Llnclimayor>  an  inland  town  of  the 
island  of  Majorca.     Pop.  8626. 

Loach  [Fr.  loche],  a  name  given  to  fishes  of  the  family 
Cobitidse,  which  is  related  to  the  carp  family  (Cyprinidss), 
There  are  no  representatives  of  the  group  in  America.  In 
England  there  aretwo  species — Cobltietmiia  and  tfemaehi- 
Ina  barbatulne.  The  Nemachihit  barbntiilne  or  common 
loach,  a  European  fish  of  the  family  Cobitidse,  is  sometimes 
nsed  as  food.  It  lives  at  the  bottom  of  clear  streams.  The 
lake  loach  {Sfieynmue  foaeilie)  of  Central  Europe  buries 
itself  in  mud,  and  has  a  bad  flavor.  The  name  "four-eyed 
loach"  has  been  very  improperly  attached  by  some  popular 
writers  to  the  Anabtepi  tetrophthalmnt  of  British  Guiana. 

Load'stone  [Ang.-Sax. /crfan, to  "lead"], the  natural 
magnet,  a  mineral  consisting  essentially  of  magnetic  iron 
ore,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  peroxide  and  protoxide  of 
iron.  It  strongly  attracts  the  magnetic  needle,  but  does 
not  itself  always  possess  polarity. 

Loam  [Ang.-Saz.  lam,  "clay  "],  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay.  A  loamy  soil  is  intermediate  in  character  between 
sandy  and  clayey  soils,  and  is  that  best  adapted  to  general 
agriculture.  It  is  lighter  and  warmer  than  a  clay  soil, 
stronger  and  more  retentive  than  a  sandy  one. 

Loam'i,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Sangamon  co..  111.,  16  mile* 
8.  W.  of  Springfield.     Pop.  1470. 

Loan  [Ang.-Saz.  Imn,  from  tihan, "  to  lend  "].  This  term 
has  in  law  two  diverse  though  closely  analogous  significa- 
tions. In  one  sense  it  denotes  a  delivery  of  money  or  of  a 
chattel  by  one  person  to  another  for  the  nsa  of  the  latter, 
for  which  an  equivalent  is  to  be  returned  at  a  future  day  ; 
as  if,  for  example,  railroad  stock  is  lent  to  be  replaced  by 
other  stock  of  tho  same  kind  of  an  equivalent  value,  or  if 
money  be  loaned,  for  which  the  same  sum  is  to  be  repaid, 
either  with  or  without  interest.  The  equivalent  need  not, 
however,  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  article  lent,  for  stock 
or  money  or  other  article  loaned  may  bo  repaid  by  money 
or  by  any  article  of  the  same  value,  if  the  parties  so  agree. 
In  the  other  sense,  loan  denotes  a  delivery  of  an  article  to 
another  for  his  temporary  use,  on  oondition  that  tbi* 
identical  article,  and  not  merely  its  equivalent  in  value, 
shall  snbsequently  be  letamed  to  the  lender.  In  this  lat- 
ter sense,  though  not  in  the  former,  a  loan  is  a  species  of 
bailment.  The  popular  use  of  tho  word  is  quite  similar 
to  its  legal  use.  llbus,  it  is  oommon  to  speak  of  lending 
money  or  of  lending  a  book  or  other  article,  though  in  the 
one  case  it  is  understood  that  an  equivalent  sum  of  money, 
and  not  the  identical  fund  lent,  is  to  be  repaid,  and  in  tho 
other  that  the  book  itself  or  other  article  is  to  be  returned. 
The  rules  of  law  relating  to  these  two  different  classes  of 
loans  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  will  be  neoessary  to  consider 
each  class  by  itself. 

I.  If  the  loan  be  of  the  first  kind,  making  tho  borrower 
responsible  for  the  return  of  an  equivalent  in  value,  and  the 
thing  loaned  be  not  money,  but  some  article  of  personal 
property,  the  lender  may  bring  an  action  in  a  court  of  law 
tor  the  recovery  of  damages  equal  to  it*  value,  or  of  the 
sum  agreed  to  be  given  in  return,  if  default  be  made  in 
rendering  tho  equivalent  at  the  time  appointed,  according 
to  tho  terms  of  the  agreement.  But  tho  thing  itself  to  be 
given  in  return  cannot  be  obtained  by  action  in  such  a 
court,  nnless  it  be  a  sum  of  money.  Interest  will  usually 
be  recoverable  upon  the  value  of  the  article  from  the  time 
of  default.  In  courts  of  equity,  however,  a  suit  may  some- 
times be  maintained  for  the  specific  performance  of  such  a 
contract,  and  a  decree  obtained  requiring  the  delivery  of 
the  article  to  be  given  as  an  equivalent.  Thus,  a  contract 
to  replace  stock  which  has  been  loaned  by  other  stock  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  specifically  enforced  in  equity  when 
such  stock  is  of  uncertain  value  and  not  always  readily 
obtainable  in  the  market.  But  the  general  rule  is  that 
contracts  for  the  delivery  of  personal  property  will  not  be 
specifically  enforced,  since  the  recovery  of  damages  usually 
affords  a  complete  and  satisfactory  remedy.  Even  a  con- 
tract for  the  delivery  of  stock  will  not  be  enforced  in  equity 
when  the  shares  are  at  any  time  procurable,  so  that  the  re- 
oovery  of  damages  would  enable  the  plaintiff  to  purchase 
them.  Whenever  an  award  of  damages  will  enable  tho 
plaintiff  to  supply  himself  with  the  article  to  be  delivered, 
an  action  at  law  will  be  alone  maintainable.  (See  SpEciric 
PERroRHANCK.)  Loans  of  this  kind  are  somotimeB  made 
with  intent  to  evado  the  laws  against  usury.  Tho  English 
statute  of  usury,  from  which  those  in  this  country  have 
been  usually  copied  in  their  general  outlines,  applies  to 
loans  "  of  any  moneys,  wares,  merohandisc,  or  other  com- 
modities whatsoever."     If,  therefore,  the  intent  of  the 
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parties  to  a  loan  of  a  chattel  and  the  effect  of  the  transac- 
tion ore  to  riolate  the  usnrj  laws,  the  same  penalties  will 
be  incurred  as  in  the  case  of  a  loan  of  money.  Thus,  in  a 
loan  of  stock  the  agreement  of  the  parties  may  require  the 
return  of  an  amount  of  stocit  whose  value  shall  not  only 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  stocic  loaned,  bnt  inolude  also  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  law  allows.  But  it  has 
been  hold  that  a  loan  of  stock  to  be  replaced  by  the  same 
number  of  shares  will  not  bo  usurious,  though  the  value 
of  the  stock  may  be  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  (See 
Usury.)  Bat  the  most  common  loans  of  the  class  under 
consideration  are  loans  of  money  to  be  repaid  in  money. 
The  contract  for  repayment  may  be  either  express  or  im- 
plied. It  is  commonly  the  practice  in  making  an  express 
contract  to  evidence  it  by  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  ex- 
change, bond,  dueblll,  or  other  written  obligation,  though 
this  is  not  to  be  deemed  necessary.  The  time  of  repayment 
and  the  rate  of  interest  may  be  determined  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  parties,  provided  the  usury  laws  bo  not  infringed. 
The  statute  of  limitations  will  begin  to  run  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  and  interest  will  be  computable  as  damages  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
credit  agreed  upon,  if  default  bo  then  made  in  repayment. 
If  it  be  agreed  that  the  debt  shall  boar  interest,  but  no 
rate  is  fixed  upon,  the  legal  rate  will  be  computed  from  the 
date  of  the  loan.  (See  Limitations,  Statute  op  ;  Interest.) 
The  loan  establishes  the  relation  0/  debtor  and  oreditor  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  not  that  of  bailor  and  bailee.  The 
same  is  true  of  loans  with  implied  contract  for  repay- 
ment. The  law  presumes  that  when  money  is  loaned  to 
and  received  by  another  without  any  express  agreement 
for  its  repayment,  a  lawful  debt  is  created  which  may  be 
recovered  by  action.  Interest  is  computable  from  the  time 
of  the  loan  at  the  legal  rate.  The  statute  of  limitations 
also  begins  to  run  from  the  same  period.  The  action  for 
"money  lent"  is  one  of  the  so-called  actions  upon  the 
"  common  counts."  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain  this 
action  merely  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  delivered  money 
to  the  defendant,  for  this  prima  facie  is  only  evidence  of 
payment  by  the  plaintiff  of  his  own  debt.  It  must  be 
shown  that  the  transaetion  was  in  reality  a  loan  of  money. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  defendant  requested 
the  loan  to  be  made,  for  the  receipt  by  him  of  the  money 
is  sufficient  to  establish  his  obligation  to  make  repayment. 
II.  The  second  variety  of  loans  constitutes  that  class  of 
bailments  technically  termed  in  law  commodntnm  (Lat., 
"thing  lent").  (See  Bailhkst.)  The  article  lent  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  borrower  or  bailee  exclusively  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit,  no  reward  or  compensation  being  payable  to 
the  lender  for  such  use,  and  is  itself  to  bo  returned  to  the 
lender.  The  bailor,  as  in  other  cases  of  bailment,  remains 
the  general  owner  of  the  property,  while  the  bailee  acquires 
a  special  or  qualified  right  of  ownership  while  it  remains 
in  his  possession,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  maintain  an  action 
against  any  person  other  than  the  lender  who  does  injury 
to  the  property  or  converts  it  to  his  own  use.  The  bailor 
may  also  maintain  an  action  in  such  cases,  but  a  recov- 
ery by  either  bailor  or  bailee  will  bar  the  other's  right  of 
action.  As  the  bailment  is  entirely  for  the  advantage  of  the 
bailee,  he  is  bound  to  use  great  diligenoe  in  oaring  for  the 
article  loaned,  and  will  be  responsible  even  for  the  slightest 
negligence  if  it  be  thereby  lost  or  injured  or  impaired  in  value. 
But  if  the  injury  or  loss  be  occasioned  by  inevitable  accident, 
sudden  disaster,  theft,  burglary  or  other  cause  which  could 
not  be  anticipated  nor  provided  against,  the  bailee  will  incur 
no  liability,  but  the  bailor  must  bear  the  loss.  The  article 
may  be  used  by  the  borrower  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  loaned,  but  ho  must  not  exceed  the  privilege  given 
him.  For  any  loss  or  deterioration  resulting  from  its  ordi- 
nary and  reasonable  use  he  will  not  be  responsible,  but  if  the 
injury  be  occasioned  by  his  recklessness  or  remissness  ho 
must  make  good  tbo  loss.  The  property  is  to  be  returned 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  delivered,  subject  to 
ordinary  wear  and  tear,  A  gratuitous  loan  creates  a  trust 
that  is  strictly  personal,  and  the  thing  loaned  can  be  used 
only  by  the  bailee,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  agrooment 
to  the  contrary,  or  of  a  license  by  the  owner  that  some 
other  person  may  use  it.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
loan  of  a  horse  to  a  person  for  him  to  ride  did  not  justify 
him  in  allowing  his  servants  to  ride.  The  degree  of  care 
which  the  bailee  is  to  exercise  will  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  property  loaned  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
loan  is  made.  Greater  diligence  and  precaution  are  requi- 
site in  keeping  secure  and  protecting  from  injury  articles 
of  great  value  than  in  caring  for  those  of  comparatively 
little  worth.  In  like  manner,  greater  care  would  be  neces- 
sary in  times  of  special  danger  or  in  lawless  districts, 
where  property  is  particularly  exposed  to  injury,  than  in 
times  when  little  or  no  danger  is  to  bo  apprehended  or 
in  orderly  and  law-abiding  communities.     What  shall  be 


must  depend  upon  the  special  faots  of  the  case.  The  prop- 
erty loaned  is  to  be  returned  to  the  owner  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  continuance  of  too  bail- 
ment, or,  if  no  such  stipulation  be  made,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  reasonable  time.  If  after  the  termination  of  the  bsil- 
ment  tho  borrower  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  property  after 
proper  demand  has  been  made,  although  it  still  remains  in 
his  possession,  he  is  guilty  of  conversion,  and  may  be  sued 
in  an  action  of  trover  for  the  value  of  the  goods  or  in  an 
action  of  replevin  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods  tbcmselv-es. 
(See  Conversion,  Trover,  Replevin.)  He  cannot  detain 
the  property  as  a  pledge  for  any  demand  he  may  otherwise 
have  against  the  bailor.  (See  the  works  of  Story  and 
Edwards  on  Bailmtntt ;  also  treatises  on  CotitracU.) 

Okorse  Cbase.    Revised  bt  T.  W.  DwiaRT. 

lioan  and  BDilding  Associations,  incorporated 
companies  which  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  assumed 
considerable  importance  in  the  cities  and  largo  towns  of 
the  U.  S.,  especially  in  Philadelphia.  The  following  ac- 
count of  their  mode  of  organisation  and  operation  is  de- 
rived from  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of 
Mar.  &,  1874 :  "  They  are  ordinarily  organised  by  a  few 
friends,  who  subscribe  for  shares,  and  then  induce  others  to 
Join  them,  all  agreeing  to  pay  tho  sum  of  one  dollar  per 
month  until  tho  value  of  each  share  shall  be  $200,  when  a 
division  of  the  funds  will  be  made,  and  the  society  dis- 
solved. Not  mora  than  2500  shares  can  be  subscribed  for, 
and  ordinarily  there  are  from  1500  to  2000  shares.  The 
directors,  who  are  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders, 
conduct  the  business  of  the  association.  At  each  monthly 
meeting  the  money  on  hand  after  the  collection  of  the  dues 
is  loaned  to  the  stockholder  who  offers  to  give  the  highest 
premium,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  36  or  40  per  cent, 
where  the  amount  of  the  premium  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  The  stockholder  who  borrows  the 
money  is  required  to  give  security,  generally  real  estate, 
for  the  payment  of  his  monthly  dues  and  tbo  interest  on 
the  whole  amount  of  the  loan,  including  the  money  actually 
received  and  the  premium.  The  interest  on  the  money 
loaned,  with  the  double  interest  on  premiums  (which  are 
really  twice  loaned),  and  the  fines  for  non-payment  of  dues, 
are  the  sources  of  profit  Thus,  all  the  money  which  a 
society  divides  at  the  end  of  its  term  is  paid  in  by  the 
stockholders.  There  ara  no  sources  of  revenue  outtide 
of  the  society  itself.  If  a  society  with  2000  shares  rum 
out  in  ten  years,  there  has  been  paid  on  each  share  $120, 
taking  no  account  of  fines.  If  1500  shares  have  been  bor- 
rowed on,  their  owners  have  paid  not  only  $80  more  on 
each  of  these  shares  than  the  noa-borrowers  who  hold  500 
shares,  but  have  also  paid  an  amount  of  interest  sufficient 
to  give  $80  on  each  share  to  the  non-borrowers.  Appar- 
ently, the  non-borrowers  receive  all  the  profits,  but  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  the  borrower  has  paid  no  more  'dues' 
on  bis  stock  than  the  non-borrower,  but  has  had  the  use 
of  bis  money  for  from  one  to  ten  years,  and  then  the  only 
question  as  to  his  profits  is,  whether  he  has  paid  an  ex- 
cessive rate  for  the  use  of  that  money.  If  without  capital 
he  has  been  enabled  to  buy  a  home  for  himself  and  pay  for 
it  in  monthly  instalments,  the  chances  are  that  the  borrower 
has  obtained  a  fair  return  for  his  investment.  If  he  bought 
wisely,  and  his  property,  during  the  time  he  was  paying 
forjt,  largely  increased  in  value,  his  profits  may  be  larger 
than  those  of  the  non-borrower,  for  tho  latter  has  not  these 
incidental  sources  of  profit.  Finally,  however  high  a  pre- 
mium he  may  have  paid,  if  he  did  not  exceed  the  average 
of  premiums,  be  did  not  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  because 
when  the  average  premium  is  high  the  society  runs  out 
sooner  and  less  money  is  paid  on  each  share  for  '  dues.' 

"  There  are  many  different  systems  under  which  building 
societies  are  worked.  In  some,  the  premium  is  deducted 
from  the  loan ,-  in  others,  the  premium  is  not  deducted,  bnt 
is  paid  with  interest  in  monthly  instalments;  in  some,  only 
one  scries  of  stock  is  issued,  all  the  members  going  out  at 
the  same  time;  in  others,  new  series  are  issued  at  regular 
intervals,  bringing  in  new  borrowers  and  thus  keeping  up 
tho  demand  for  money.  In  a  '  series  society,'  which  is  ono 
of  the  latter  kind,  the  premiums  are  usually  high,  and  each 
series  winds  up  its  affairs  in  a  correspondingly  shorter  time, 
sometimes  within  seven  yean  ana  six  months.  In  tho 
latter  event  the  non-borrower  only  pays  $90  and  receives 
$200,  while  the  borrower  makes  heavier  monthly  payments 
for  a  smaller  number  of  months  than  he  would  in  tho  siuglo 
series  society.  But  whatever  the  system  may  be,  tbo  car- 
dinal principle  underlying  all  is  the  same.  In  all  building 
societies  there  is  the  incidental  advantage  that  a  member 
having  once  commenced  to  save  a  few  dollars  a  month  is 
compelled  to  keep  up  the  good  habit  or  else  relinquish  a 
part  of  the  profits  which  he  would  otherwise  obtain.  But 
if  through  misfortune  or  caraleesness  he  is  obliged  to  with- 
draw, he  still  gets  reasonably  good  interest  on  his  moaey', 
._. u-_  '-rgltTzed'B'y'  fe-OO^tr  *" 
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8till  greater  advantages  at«,  that  there  are  oomparatirely 
few  members  in  each  society,  ao  that  the  management  in 
eaie  of  necessity  can  be  more  readily  changed  than  in  most 
matual  corporations,  and  that  the  officers  never  have  eaoagh 
money  on  band  at  any  one  time  to  tempt  them  to  dis- 
honesty, nor  to  cause  serioos  loss  in  the  event  of  a  defalca- 
tion." 

Loan'go,  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  extending  along 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  equator  to  the  river 
Congo.  The  coast  is  flat,  but  fertile,  the  interior  unknown. 
The  inhabitants  arc  a  rude  and  barbarous  race.  Their  re- 
ligion is  idolatry  and  superstition ;  their  morals  atloir  the 
slave-trade  and  polygamy,  a  man's  wives  being  transfer- 
able with  his  other  property;  their  political  institutions 
consist  in  an  absolute  despotism.  But  they  have  some 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  colored  mats,  and 
grass-cloth ;  and  some  trade  in  palm  oil,  wnx,  and  ivory  is 
carried  on  in  their  two  principal  towns — Loango,  situated 
in  lat  4°  39'  S.,  and  Kabinda,  on  the  X.  bank  of  the  river 
Congo.  The  former  of  these  towns  is  said  to  have  20,000 
inhabitants. 

lattHban,  town  of  Oermany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
noted  for  rock-crystals  called  '*  Liiban  diamonds,"  and  for 
the  mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  5721. 

LobaOf  an  island  io  the  river  Danube,  6  miles  below 
Vienna,  taken  by  Napoleon  I.  May  19,  1809,  occupied  by 
the  French  army  after  the  battle  of  Aspern,  May  22,  was 
the  place  whence  the  invading  forces  were  concentrated  in 
June,  and  where  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Danube  was 
made  July  4  and  following  days,  1809.  This  island  gave 
the  title  of  count  to  tien.  Mooton,  one  of  the  French  heroes 
of  the  campaign. 

Lobao't  de  ( OcoiieEs  Monroe),  Cocht,  b.  Feb.  21, 1770, 
at  Phalsbonrg,  France ;  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
in  1792:  became  aide-de-camp  to  Meusnier  in  1793,  to 
Joubert  in  1798,  to  Napoleon  in  1805 ;  and  was  made  a 
general  of  division  in  1807,  after  the  battle  of  Friedland. 
His  title  of  count  of  Loban  he  received  after  the  battle  of 
Aspern.  He  was  rough  and  blunt,  but  courageous  and  Arm. 
After  the  Russian  campaign  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  organ- 
isation of  a  new  French  army,  and  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
he  commanded  the  sixth  army  corps  on  the  right  wing.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  banished  from  France,  and  not 
allowed  to  return  until  1818.  In  1823  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  ho  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  national  guard  instead  of  La  Fayette,  was  made  a 
peer  and  marshal  in  1831,  and  put  down  with  great  suc- 
cess the  insurrections  of  1832  and  1834.  D.  at  Paris  Nov. 
21,18.38. 

I^Obe'ira,  de  (Vasco),  b.  in  Portugal  about  13S0;  was 
distinguished  in  the  military  service  uf  Ferdinand  IV., 
king  of  Castile,  and  wrote  the  celebrated  romance  of  Ama- 
d!t  de  Oaul.  He  was  knighted  by  John  I.  of  Portugal 
after  the  battle  of  A^ubarrota,  1386,  and  d.  at  Elvos,  Por- 
tugal, in  1403. 

liObel'  (Matthew),  best  known  under  the  Latinixed 
form  LoBELins.  b.  at  Lille,  Flanders,  in  1538 ;  studied  medi- 
cine at  Montpellier;  practised  his  profession  at  Antwerp 
and  Delft  after  travelling  through  Switierland,  Germany, 
and  Northern  Italy;  became  physician  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  was  employed  by  the  States  General ;  settled 
in  England  before  1570;  made  extensive  botanical  collec- 
tions in  England:  devoted  himself  especially  to  vegetable 
physiology  and  the  correction  of  errors  made  by  Dioscori- 
des;  published  Stirpinm  Adversaria  Nova  (London,  1570), 
containing  nearly  1300  species,  with  272  small  figures; 
PInHtamut  leu  SlirpiMtn  Huloria  (Antwerp,  1578),  lennet 
Slirpitim  (Antwerp,  1581),  and  atreatise  on  Bnlnamt  (Lon- 
don, 1598).  Lobel  accompanied  an  English  embassy  to 
Denmark  in  1592,  returned  to  England,  became  botanist 
to  James  I.,  and  d.  at  Uighgate  Mar.  2,  IfilS.  A  fragment 
of  a  vast  botanical  cyclopeodia  projected  by  Lobel  was  ed- 
ited by  J.  Parkinson  in  1655.  The  idea  of  natural  families 
may  be  found  in  Lobel's  works,  and  an  important  botanical 
genus  was  oalled  Lobelia  in  his  honor. 

liObe'lia  [named  by  Plumier  in  honor  of  Matthew  Lobel, 
botanist  to  King  James  I.],  a  genua  of  plant«  of  the  natural 
order  Lobeliaces,  of  which  the  most  important  species  is 
the  Lobelia  inflata,  or  "  Indian  tobacco,"  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  This  is  a  very  common  indigenous  annual  or  bien- 
nial herb,  growing  wild  in  waste  spots  throughout  Canada 
and  the  U.  S.  It  has  a  Bbrous  root,  and  a  solitary  straight 
luury  stem  rising  almnt  a  foot  high.  The  flowen  are  small 
and  of  a  light  bine  color;  the  leaves  oval,  aerreted,  and 
hairy.  The  entire  herb,  dried,  is  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  lobelia.  Ita  properties  depend  on  an  alkaloid, 
lobelina,  which  is  a  thick,  oily,  transparent,  volatile  fluid, 
with  a  pungent  taste  resembling  tobacco.     Lobelia  is  a 


powerful  nauseating  emetic,  producing  in  full  dose  an  effect 
like  that  of  tobacco — namely,  long-continued,  distressing 
nausea  and  vomiting,  with  purging,  copious  sweating,  and 
great  muscular  relaxation.  In  oveitloso  it  is  a  potent  acro- 
nareotie  poison.  Lobelia  is  too  aevero  an  emetic  to  be 
used  to  produce  vomiting,  and  its  medicinal  employment  ia 
in  non-emetic  doses  as  a  relaxing  agent  in  asthma  and 
allied  spasmodic  diseases.  Edwabd  Curtis. 

IiObelia  CardinaliS;  the  cardinal  flower,  so  named 
from  the  intense  rad  color  of  the  blossoms,  is  the  most 
showy  of  our  indigenous  species,  and  is  prited  in  culti- 
vation. The  low  and  bright-blue- flowered  lobelia,  largely 
used  as  a  bedding-plant,  ia  L.  Erimue,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Lobelina.    See  Lobklia. 

IiOblolly  Bay.    See  Gobdomia. 

LoHbo  (Jeromiuo),  b.  at  Lisbon  abont  1595 ;  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1609,  and  went  in  1622  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Goo,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Abyssinia  in  1624. 
Here  he  worked  with  great  success,  hut  was  at  last  ex- 
pelled in  1 634,  and  returned  to  Portugal  to  persuade  the 
Christian  powers  to  make  a  crusade  against  Abyssinia. 
Having  failed  in  this,  he  went  once  more  to  Goa  in  1640, 
whence  he  returned  in  1656,  and  d.  at  Lisbon  Jan.  29, 1678. 
His  Hittorin  de  Ethiopia  (Coimbra,  1659)  made  a  great 
sensation  and  was  translated  into  many  foreign  tongues — 
into  French  in  1674,  into  English  by  Dr.  Johnson  (1735). 

Iio'b08  Islands  [Sn.jo&o,"  seal"],  or  Seal  Islands, 
three  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  12  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Peru,  to  which  country  they  belong,  in  lat.  C°  29' 
8.,  Ion.  80°  53'  W.,  form  the  gathering-placo  for  innumer- 
able seals,  and  contain  large  deposits  of  guano. 

Lob'ater  [supposed  to  bo  cognate  with  the  later  Ian- 
gu»ta,  the  name  of  a  distantly  related  form  {Patiminte)  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  European  seas  generally],  a  name 
especially  applied  to  crustaceans  of  the  species  of  the  ge- 
nua Homaru;  but  also  extended  to  several  other  kinds  of 
very  different  groups.  The  typical  lobstera,  or  Homari, 
are  closely  related  to  the  fresh-water  crawfishes  (A*facti« 
and  Cambarve)  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  with  them 
and  some  other  genera  (Aetacoidee,  Parunepkropt,  Chrrape, 
Engtrvt,  Nephroma,  and  Nephropwia)  constitute  the  family 
of  Astaoidte.  They  differ  especially  from  the  erayfishea  in 
the  rostrum,  which  is  straighter  and  denticulated,  or  armed 
with  many  teeth  on  each  side;  the  union  by  soldering  of 
the  last  ring  of  the  thorax  with  the  penultimate ;  the  trans- 
formations which  it  undergoes  in  its  progress  from  the  egg 
to  maturity;  the  marine  habitat;  and  the  larger  size  of 
the  species;  and  these  characters  are  asaociated  with  a 
number  of  anatomical  peeuliarities.  The  eyea  are  orbicu- 
lar; there  are  nineteen  paira  of  gills.  They  become  red 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  acids,  this 
being  due  to  a  change  in  the  pigmentary  matter.  In  the 
stomach  at  the  pyloric  position  are  three  movable  chitinous 
pieces,  instrumental  in  digestion,  which,  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  seated  female,  is  known  as  "  lady ;  it  is 
shed  with  the  shell.  In  connection  with  the  outer  wall  of 
the  intestine,  the  liver  is  developed  as  a  greenish  organ 
with  a  mixture  of  fat-cella,  and  this  is  called  by  the  lobster- 
men  "tow  alley."  The  female  chiefly  spawns  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  and  carries  her  eggs  (which  number  from 
about  2000  to  12,000,  according  to  the  siie  of  the  mother) 
under  the  abdomen  or  tail,  conglomerated  by  a  viscid  se- 
cretion ;  they  are  globular,  and  when  unimpregnated  red, 
but  when  impregnated  and  maturing  almost  blackish.  The 
young  emerge  from  the  egg  as  small  and  actively-swim- 
ming "schixopods,"  or  animals  very  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  ndults.  After  several  months  they  assume 
the  form  aa  well  as  habits  of  the  adult. 

Three  well-determined  apeciea  represent  the  genua  in 
different  seas — viz.  (1)  Homurve  gammame  or  vulgnrta,  the 
common  European  lobster,  abundant  in  Northern  Europe, 
and  especially  Norway;  (2)  Homarue  Americanii9f  the 
common  American  lobster,  very  nearly  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding, abundant  from  New  Jersey  northward,  and  par- 
ticularly, in  the  U.  S.,  on  the  coast  of  Maine ;  and  (3)  ffo' 
mama  Cnpenaia,  a  small  lobster  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  northern  species  are  much  larger,  the  Ameri- 
can, when  adult,  varying  between  one  and  two  feet,  and 
weighing  two  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  European  gen- 
erally from  eight  to  ten  inches,  although  oooasionally 
rivalling  the  American  in  size,  and  exceptionally,  it  ia 
anppoaed,  exceeding  three  feet  in  length.  They  live,  in 
warm  weather,  near  the  coast,  by  preference  on  rocky  bot- 
toms and  where  algss  thrive,  hut  the  American  species,  S. 
of  Cape  Cod,  is  also  to  be  found  on  sandy  and  gravelly 
bottoms.  In  the  winter  they  retire  into  deeper  water,  de- 
scending as  low  as  sixteen  to  twenty  fathoms  on  steep 
coast-slopes.    They  swim  freely,  but  not  strongly.    They 
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feed  on  the  roe  of  fish,  dead  fiib,  and  such  other  animals 
as  tbej  aro  able  to  catch.  The  food  is  caught  by  them 
when  on  the  groand,  and  is  eaten  at  leisure  and  in  a  state 
of  rest.  Although  roraoious,  they  are  able  t«  live  for  some 
time  without  food.  They  shed  their  shells  periodically  in 
the  warm  months,  like  the  orabs. 

Lobsters  are  very  generally  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  their  capture  employs  a  large  amount  of  capital 
and  many  men  in  this  country  as  well  as  Europe.  In  this 
country  they  are  almost  exclusively  csugbt  in  "lobster- 
pots,"  or  boslcets  constructed  on  the  plan  of  some  rat-traps, 
having  funnel-shaped  ends,  with  a  bole  in  the  middle 
through  which  the  animal  may  enter,  but  from  which  he  is 
precluded  from  departing  by  the  extension  of  his  claws. 
These  are  baited  generally  with  fish  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  sunk  by  means  of  stone  to  the  bottom,  their  locations 
being  indicated  by  Boats.  Similar  traps  are  used  in  Eu- 
rope, but  formerly,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  they  were 
caught  entirely  with  wooden  tongs  of  about  twelve  feet  in 
length.  In  other  places  (e.  g.  Heligoland)  a  bag-net  with 
an  iron  hoop,  called  "plumpers,"  is  used,  a  long  line  being 
attached  to  it  and  moved  at  the  top  by  a  piece  of  wood. 
So  precise  statistics  have  been  colleoled  respecting  the 
number  of  lobsters  caught  and  consumed  in  the  U.  S.,  but 
it  is  very  large,  and  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  "  sev- 
eral millions  "  annually.  "  In  Boston  the  number  of  lob- 
sters sold  annually  cannot  be  much  short  of  1,000,000," 
according  to  Capt.  Atwood,  an  experienced  fisherman.  In 
Boston' the  male  lobster  is  preferred,  and  the  supply  is 
chiefly  furnished  from  the  northern  shore  of  Massocnuaetts 
and  the  Maine  coast,  while  in  Now  York  the  females  are 
the  moat  salable,  and  the  stock  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
contiguous  coasts  up  to  Cape  Cod,  that  plooe  being  the 
chief  market  of  export  for  New  York  after  June.  The  size 
being  the  same,  the  females  furnish  the  most  meat.  The 
sexes  are  nearly  equal  in  number,  according  to  Mr.  S.  I. 
8mith,  although  the  males  aro  aupposed  to  greatly  pre- 
ponderate by  the  fishermen.  In  Long  Island  Sound  and 
southern  New  England  the  fishery  season  commences 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  latter  month  they  aro  sent  to  the  markets  in 
large  numbers,  while  towarda  the  North  the  season  is  later. 
In  winter  the  supply  is  principally  derived  from  Maine, 
and  they  are  found  at  that  season  in  the  comparatively  deep 
water.  The  proper  breeding-season  varies  with  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  with  the  latitude  and  temperature  of  the 
water,  but  it  commences  in  the  southern  waters  in  April 
or  May.  It,  however,  extends  through  several  months, 
and  in  Vineyard  Sound,  it  seems,  about  "  one  in  twenty  " 
has  egga  even  as  early  as  December.  Complaints  have 
lately  been  loud  that  the  fisheries  are  being  impover- 
ished, and  demand  a  close  season  and  other  regulations. 
In  Massachusetts  the  minimum  salable  limit  is  10^ 
inches. 

Norway  is  the  great  source  of  supply  in  Burope  of  the 
lobster,  and  from  it  are  exported  large  numbers  to  England 
and  Holland.  Originally,  it  seems  to  have  been  despised 
by  the  natives,  and  the  fisheries  were  first  developed  in  the 
Norse  waters  by  the  Dutch.  Their  vessels  commenced  to 
visit  Norway  for  lobsters  in  the  seventeenth  century,  chiefly, 
and  at  first  exclusively,  sailing  from  Zicrikzee.  From 
Flsekkeflord  lobsters  were  exported  as  early  as  ld60,  and 
in  1671  ten  lobster-vessels  filled  from  it;  from  1690  the 
Dutch  regularly  visited  Karmti,  and  the  following  places 
gradually  became  lobster-ports :  vis.,  "  Mandal,  Flskke- 
fiord,  Egersund,  Tananger  or  perhaps  Stavanger,  Akro  in 
the  island  of  Karmti,  and  Leervig  in  the  island  of  Stordo." 
The  Dutch  also  introdnoed  the  lobster-baskets,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  their  operations,  by  donations  to  the 
clergy,  interested  them  in  their  behalf.  At  first  the  price 
was  one  skilling  (about  a  cent)  each,  but  afterwards  it  was 
raised  to  two  and  more.  Originally,  the  export  trade  was 
carried  on  entirely  in  Dutch  bottoms,  but  gradually  the 
English  took  a  share,  and  after  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  Holland  and  England  in  1776  the  trade  was  en- 
tirely wrested  from  the  Dutch  and  taken  by  the  English, 
who  still  hold  it  almost  exclusively. 

The  number  of  lobsters  exported  from  Norway  has  fluc- 
tuated according  to  circumstances.  Between  1 81 5  and 
1818,  the  annual  export  ranged  between  512,780  and 
e80,.3O0.  "The  number  of  lobsters  exported  in  1821  and 
1822,"  says  Boeck,  "amounted  to  over  1,000,000  a  year, 
and  increased  still  more  during  the  following  years,  al- 
though it  was  not  so  large  in  1823  and  1824,  on  account  of 
the  unfavorable  weather.  From  1825  to  1830  the  average 
number  of  lobsters  exported  annually  was  1,268,000,  and 
in  1827  and  1828  the  highest  number  was  reached — viz. 
1,500,000.  These  large  numbers,  however,  were  caused 
not  by  the  fisheries  being  just  as  prodnotive,  or  more  so, 
in  the  old  lobster-stations,  but  by  the  circumstance  that 


rived  from  this  trade,  commenced  to  export  lobsters  from 
places  from  which  they  had  never  been  exported  before." 
"The  exports  from  Slaranger  and  Egersund  meanwhile 
decreased  very  much,  having  been  reduced  to  67,000  per 
annum  in  the  latter  place  in  1827,  when  the  exports  from 
the  whole  of  Norway  amounted  to  1,429,703.  After  1831) 
the  exports  began  to  decrease  even  in  the  new  districts,  ic 
that  the  annual  average  quantity  of  lobsters  exported  dur- 
ing the  five  years  1831-35  was  only  640,000.  The  only 
places  that  kept  the  lobster-trado  alive  were  the  new  dis- 
tricts, while  all  the  old  ones  decreased  rapidly,  some  of 
them  to  such  a  degree  that,  according  to  the  governors'  re- 
ports, the  lobster-trade  must  be  considered  almost  extinct 
in  1835." 

Farseeing  men  had  feared  the  results  of  the  excessive 
and  unregulated  fisheries,  and  the  fishermen  and  all  others 
interested  became  at  length  alarmed.  Laws  were  from 
time  to  time  (e.g.  1830, 1838, 1845)  proposed  and  discussed 
in  the  "  Storthing  "  or  Norwegian  parliament,  parliament- 
ary inquests  wore  also  held,  and  the  aid  of  experienced 
naturalists  was  invoked;  but  for  along  time  a  close  sessoD 
was  opposed  by  the  fishermen  and  traders,  who  hoped  for 
a  revival  of  the  trade,  and  contended  that  the  depression 
was  only  temporary.  Gradually,  however,  almost  all  be- 
came convinced  that  legal  restrictions  of  the  fisheries  as  to 
time  and  size  of  lobsters  taken  were  necessary ;  and  finally, 
in  1848,  laws  were  passed  regulating  the  fishery.  It  was 
provided  (1)  that  lobsters  should  not  be  caught  or  sold  from 
the  fineenth  of  July  till  the  end  of  September;  (2)  that 
the  king,  however,  at  the  request  of  local  authorities,  might 
remit  time  before  or  after  August,  which  must  always  re- 
main a  close  month;  (3)  a  penalty  of  twenty-four  skillings 
for  every  infraction  of  the  law  was  provided  for;  (4)  it  was 
provided  that  the  police  courts  should  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  coses ;  and  (5)  a  period  of  eight  days  after  the  periods 
designated  was  added  for  the  exportation  of  lobsters.  The 
result  of  this  law  was  that  much  fewer  were  exported  in 
1849  and  1850  than  in  previous  years,  but  afterwards  the 
number  increased,  and,  although  fluctuating,  the  gain  con- 
tinued, till  in  1865  nearly  2,000,000  (1,950,276)  were  ex- 
ported.  The  law  also  became  so  popular  with  the  dealers 
that  they  were  even  inclined  to  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  desire  a  still  longer  close  season.  Now  that  alarm  is 
being  felt  respecting  the  lobster  fisheries  of  this  country, 
the  experience  thus  referred  to  may  be  of  osc.  Several 
documents  respecting  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
U.  S.  CommiuioH  of  Fith  and  Fightriet  Atportt,  to  be  soon 
published. 

The  name,  in  combination  with  a  qualifying  prefix,  is 
also  popularly  applied,  in  addition  to  other  marine  species 
of  Astacidee,  to  species  of  the  families  Palinuridae  and 
Scyllaridffi.  Tbeo.  Gill. 

Lobworm.    See  Akkilidii. 

Iiocal  Preachers,  an  order  of  lay  preachers  in  Meth- 
odism, much  more  numerous  than  its  regular  or  "itiner- 
ant "  ministry  throughout  the  denomination.  In  the  U.  S. 
they  number  about  22,000.  The  order  was  established  by 
Wesley  early  in  the  history  of  the  Mctbodistio  movement, 
and  its  members  have  become  historically  important  as  the 
founders  of  the  denomination  in  the  IJ.  S.,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  Australia,  and  Africa.  They  are  laymen,  engaged 
in  secular  life,  but  having  natural  or  acquired  gifts  for 
public  discourse,  and  devoting  their  Sundays  to  preaching, 
mostly  in  poor  or  incipient  churches.  In  large  cities,  es- 
pecially in  England,  their  weekly  appointments  are  sys- 
tematically arranged  and  published  quarterly  on  a  printed 
plan.  They  are  formally  "licensed,  and  many  of  them 
are  ordained,  in  order  that  they  may  assist  the  regular 
clergy  in  the  'administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  they 
are  all  amenable  to  the  quarterly  and  district  conferencea 
of  the  Church.  They  have,  in  most  countries,  "  local 
preachers'  associations."  In  England  they  publish  The 
Local  Prenchern*  Magazine.  In  the  U.  S.  many  local 
preachers  have  been  eminent  for  talent  and  usefulness. 
The  regular  or  travelling  ministry  has  always  been  re- 
cruited from  their  ranks ;  in  fact,  no  candidate  can  bo  ad- 
mitted to  the  annual  conference  on  the  regular  pastorate 
unless  first  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.     Abel  Stevens. 

Loca'na,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  sit- 
uated in  a  strikingly  wild  valley  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
in  1874,  5784. 

Lochapo'ka,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lee  oo.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Western  R.  K.     Pop.  3456. 

liOche*,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  on  the  Indre.  Its  castle  was  the  royal  residence 
of  several  kings  of  France,  and  was  used  by  Louis  XI.  as 
a  state  prison,  and  witnessed  as  such  the  most  horrible 
atrocities.  It  is  now  a  departmental  prison.  Near  it,  in 
1409,  Agnes  Sorel  was  bom,  and  her  tomb  is  in  the  chapel 
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Lochlev'eil,  a  caatle  on  an  island  in  Laice  Leren,  Fife- 
shire,  Sootland,  noted  as  the  place  where  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  wax  imprisoned  from  Jul;,  1567,  until  her  esoape, 
Ma;  2,  1568. 

IiOchleven,  poit-tp.  of  Lunenborg  eciVa.  Pop.  1681. 

IiOch'nain,  tp.  of  Brown  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  9U. 

I<och'rmie  (Osborkb  A.),  b.  at  Hiddletown,  Armagh, 
Ireland,  Aug.  22,  1829.  While  pursuing  his  aoademio 
course  in  1846  he  indulged  in  a  popular  assembly  in  snoh 
violent  denunciations  against  the  English  authorities  that 
his  father  thought  it  advisable  to  place  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  prosecution,  and  accordingly  sent  him  to  Now 
Tork.  where  he  arrived  Dee.  21,  1846.  Not  tarrying  there 
long,  he  made  his  way  to  Athens,  Go.  The  elegance  and  elo- 
quence of  a  temperance  address  delivered  by  him  won  the 
admiration  of  the  late  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  cbief-justioo 
of  the  State,  who  urged  the  boy-orator,  then  a  olerk  in  a 
drug  store,  to  study  law,  promising  him  assistance.  By 
dint  of  labor  at  night  he  soon  mastered  his  ta^k,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  fall  term  of  1849.  With  a  few 
books  and  scanty  means  he  opened  an  offioe  at  Savannah 
Mar.,  1850,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  moved  to 
Haeon,  where  he  formed  a  professional  eonneotion  with 
Henry  Q.  Lamar,  an  able  and  prominent  lawyer,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid 
and  brilliant.  In  Sept.,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bench  of  the  Macon  circuit,  to  whicb  position  he  was  twice 
afterwards  elected  by  the  legislature,  bnt  resigned  in  1865. 
He  then  removed  to  Atlanta,  and  in  Aug.,  1870,  upon  tho 
request  of  the  bar,  was  appointed  judge  of  that  circuit; 
in  Jan.,  1871,  was  appointed  ohief-jnstioe  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  but  resigned  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  and  resumed  practice  at  tho  bar.  Many  of  his 
ipecches,  addresses,  and  orations  have  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  generally  circulated,  and  greatly  admired 
for  their  elassio  taste  and  beantiful  imagery  in  illustra- 
tion. A.  H.  Stephens. 

Lock  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  loe],  a  piece  of  machinery 
provided  with  a  spring  and  bolt  for  receiving  and  corre- 
sponding to  a  key,  the  two  together  serving  to  fasten  doors, 
ehests,  drawers,  and  the  like.  That  locks  and  keys  were 
used  by  the  ancients  is  attested  by  many  writers.  The 
Egyptians,  according  to  Sir  Qardner  Wilkinson,  used 
wooden  locks  and  iron  keys ;  a  spooimen  of  the  latter  he 
picked  up  among  the  tombs  at  Thebes.  It  is  described  as 
a  straight  shank  five  inches  long,  with  a  bar  at  right  angles 
with  it,  on  which  were  three  or  more  projecting  teeth.  At 
the  upper  extremity  was  a  ring  which  served  as  a  handle. 
6o  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  Jewish  history  keys 
are  mentioned,  and  in  Judges  iii.  23-25,  where  the  residence 
of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  is  described,  we  find  that  the  doors 
of  the  sammer  parlor  were  looked  by  Ehud,  and  that  sub- 
sequently the  servant  took  a  key  and  opened  them.  The 
most  remarkable  lock  of  ancient  times  was  the  Egyptian 
pin-lock,  which  consisted  of  a  wooden  oaae  fastened  to  a 
door,  having  a  bolt  passing  horiiontally  through  a  oarity 
within  it.  In  that  part  of  the  case  immediately  above  the 
bolt  were  several  small  cells,  each  containing  a  pin,  and  in 
the  top  of  the  bolt  under  these  pins  was  an  equal  number 
of  holes.  The  effect  of  the  constrnetion  was  that  when 
properly  arranged  the  pins  fell  into  tho  holes  in  the  bolt 
and  fastened  it  in  the  lock-case.  In  the  exposed  end  of 
the  bolt  was  a  cavity,  extending  slightly  beyond  the  holes 
oeenpied  by  the  pins,  into  which  the  key  was  thrnst.  The 
latter  was  a  pieoe  of  wood  with  pins  arranged  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  those  in  tho  lock,  and  projecting  upward  as 
far  as  the  upper  surface  of  tho  bolt.  So,  when' the  key  was 
put  into  the  cavity  and  pressed  upward,  its  pins  filled  the 
Doles  in  the  bolt,  and  by  so  doing  pushed  up  those  which 
had  fallen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lock-case.  Thus,  the 
bolt  could  be  withdrawn,  as  the  pins  were  raised  into  their 
cells  and  all  obstruction  was  removed.  Lock^  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  in  use  in  tho  Faroe  Islands  for  centuries. 
The  Romans  not  only  had  locks  and  keys,  but  it  is  evident, 
from  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  that 
warded  locks  were  known  to  them ;  many  keys  whose  con- 
struction points  to  this  conclusion  have  been  discovered 
both  at  Mercnlaneom  and  Pompeii.  The  Chinese  have 
shown  considerable  aptitude  for  lockmaking,  and  some  of 
their  wooden  constructions  embody  the  principle  on  which 
the  celebrated  Bramah  look  was  made  about  100  years  ago. 

A  modem  lock  to  be  of  practical  service  needs  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  mechanical  art.  As  inventions  of  new  com- 
plication of  tumblers  or  wards  or  springs  have  appeared, 
so  has  the  ingenuity  of  man  discovered  the  means  of  tri- 
umphing over  the  obstacles,  or,  in  other  words,  of  picking 
almost  every  lock  that  has  been  invented.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  a  perfect  lock  are  numerous  and  not  easy  to  define. 
An  authority  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Nicholson,  has,  however, 
muDmed  them  up  snocinotly  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
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that  certain  parts  of  the  lock  should  be  variable  in  position 
through  a  great  number  of  combinations,  one  only  of  which 
should  allow  the  look  to  be  opened  or  shut;  (2)  that  this 
last-mentioned  combination  should  be'  variable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  possessor;  (3)  that  it  should  not  be  possible, 
after  the  lock  is  closed  and  the  combination  disturbed,  for 
any  one,  not  even  the  maker  of  the  lock,  to  discover  by 
any  examination  what  may  be  the  proper  sitnation  of  the 
parts  required  to  open  the  lock ;  (4)  that  trials  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  capable  of  injuring  the  lock;  (5)  that  it 
should  absolutely  require  no  key,  and  be  as  easily  opened 
in  tho  dark  as  in  the  light;  (6)  that  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting be  done  easily,  and  by  a  process  as  simple  as  a  com- 
mon look,  either  with  or  without  a  key,  as  may  be  desired ; 

(7)  that  the  keyhole  be  defended,  concealed,  or  inaocessible ; 

(8)  that  tho  key  may  be  nsed  by  a  stranger  without  his 
knowing,  or  being  able  to  discover,  the  adopted  combina- 
tion; (9)  that  the  key  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  all  the 
variations  of  the  look,  and  yet  be  simple;  (10)  that  the 
lock  should  not  be  liable  to  be  taken  off  and  examined, 
whether  the  receptacle  be  opened  or  shut,  except  by  one 
who  knows  the  aaopted  combination. 

Into  an  explanation  of  all  the  terms  applied  by  look- 
smiths  to  their  wares  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  The  chief 
distinctions  between  the  best-known  locks,  however,  are 
not  out  of  place.  Locks  for  drawers,  chests,  and  the  like 
are  constructed  to  open  on  one  side  only,  and  are  fitted  with 
keys  made  with  a  pipe  to  slip  on  and  turn  on  a  pin  called 
the  drill-pin.  But  what  are  called  intide  and  onUide  looks, 
fixed  to  doors  which  have  to  be  looked  sometimes  on  one 
side  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  hare  solid  keys  with  stems 
thicker  than  the  Sat  part,  so  as  to  form  an  axis  fitting  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  keyhole.  Keys  for  this  kind  of  lock 
mnst  be  symmetrical,  or  alike  on  each  side  of  a  line  through 
their  middle,  in  order  to  fit  the  lock  either  way.  Locks  placed 
on  outer  doors  are  generally  known  as  ttoek  locks ;  those 
on  chamber  doors  are  called  spring  locks,  and  when  a  lock 
is  hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the  wood  to  which  it  is  fast- 
ened it  is  called  a  mortin  lock.  Locks  on  the  outside  of 
doors  are  known  as  irtm-rim  locki  and  brnn-ca>r  lock:  The 
locks  that  are  most  used  nowadays  are  variations  on  the 
old  warded  and  tumbler  locks,  the  puizle  or  letter  locks 
being  almost  entirely  out  of  date.  The  latter  attracted 
much  attention  before  the  invention  by  Mr.  Bramah  was 
effected,  and  as  early  as  the  days  in  which  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  fiourished  mention  is  made  of  letter,  locks  in  the 
play  of  the  A'oble  Otnileman.  These  locks  could  only  be 
opened  by  setting  a  number  of  rings  to  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  letters,  so  that  no  one  who  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  secret  was  able  to  open  the  lock;  hence  the  term  pitzzU- 
lock.  This  combination  was  at  first  fixed  and  could  not  be 
ohangod.  Subsequently,  the  rings  were  made  double,  the 
inner  one  having  the  notch  in  it  which  the  bolt  had  to  pass, 
and  the  outer  one  capable  of  being  fitted  on  to  the  inner  in 
any  position,  by  unscrewing  some  part  of  the  look,  so  that 
tho  rings  might  be  set  to  any  combination  at  pleasure. 
Locks  of  this  kind  are  insecure,  beoauso  the  pressure  of  the 
bolt  can  be  felt  on  some  of  the  rings  more  than  on  the 
others,  and  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Hobbs,  has  declared 
that  wherever^ that  is  the  case  the  lock  can  be  picked.  The 
same  gentleman  opened  a  dial  look  at  Liverpool  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851, 
ho  opened  a  French  lock  and  set  it  to  a  new  combination, 
so  that  the  exhibitor  himself  was  unable  to  open  it.  The 
reasons  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  puizle,  letter,  or  dial 
locks,  which  are  all  three  akin,  are  obvious :  they  are  difficolt 
to  handle,  and  the  danger  of  forgetting  tho  word  which  sets 
the  combination  is  always  imminent.  The  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  of  France  took  great  delight  in  experimenting 
on  locks  of  thi)*  kind  and  others,  whence  the  saying,  "  lie 
is  a  capital  locksmith,  but  a  very  bad  king." 

In  ordinary  locks  the  bolt  shoots  out  to  oateh  in  some 
kind  of  staple  or  box,  or  a  staple  enters  a  hole  in  the  edge 
of  the  lock,  and  is  then  acted  upon  by  the  bolt.  The  key 
enters  its  receptacle,  and  tho  shaft  acts  as  a  pivot  around 
which  the  web  or  flat  part  of  the  key  may  move.  Thus, 
tho  web  acts  upon  the  bolt ;  the  key  impels  it  one  way, 
certain  springs  act  upon  it  in  another,  and  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  forces  determines  the  locking  or  unlocking 
of  the  bolt.  In  order  to  render  the  opening  of  tho  lock 
difficult  without  the  right  key,  pieces  of^  metal  are  secured 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lock  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  key  unless  the  latter  be  provided  with  open  spncc-s 
which  will  cause  the  key  to  clear  the  obstruction,  'rhcro 
nieces  of  metal  are  called  icardt.  The  shape  of  these  wards 
IS  not,  however,  difficult  to  discover.  The  insertion  into 
the  hole  of  a  blank  key — that  is,  a  key  without  wards — 
covered  with  wax,  and  the  subsequent  filing  of  the  key 
whore  the  obstructions  in  the  look  have  made  marks  in  the 
wax,  are  suSiciont  for  the  provision  of  a  key  capable  of 
opening  the  securest  of  waraed  locks.     Moreover,  what  are 
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known  aa  tkeUton  key;  a>ed  by  burglars  with  ooneiderable 
profit,  aro  sufficient  for  the  opening  of  locks  of  this  kind. 
These  tkcletong  are  not  cut  into  the  form  of  the  wards,  but 
hare  simply  a  blank  space  through  which  the  wards  may 
pass,  the  only  part  of  the  key  that  does  any  work  being  the 
edge  farthest  from  the  pipe.  This  is  the  theory  of  the 
matter  key,  by  which  one  key  may  be  made  to  open  any 
number  of  locks  variously  warded,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
■nperintendent  in  large  manufactories,  asylums,  and  hos- 
pitals. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  formation  of  oar 
best  modern  locks  is  the  tumbler  or  lever,  which  falls  into 
the  bolt  and  prevents  it  from  being  shot  until  it  has  been 
raised  or  released  by  the  action  of  the  key.  The  eingle- 
tumbter  lock  has  a  tumbler  turning  on  a  pivot  with  a  S(^uare 
pin,  which  drops  into  a  notch  in  the  bolt  when  it  is  either 
open  or  shut,  so  that  before  the  bolt  can  more  the  tumbler 
must  be  lifted  by  the  key.  The  origin  of  the  tumbler  has 
never  accurately  been  traced,  but  more  than  a  century  ago 
it  is  clear  that  the  system  was  known  in  Fnnce ;  however, 
in  the  year  1778  was  patented  Barron's  lock,  which  may  be 
justly  described  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  modern  im- 
provements in  lockmaking.  In  the  ordinary  tumbler  locks 
the  lock  could  be  opened  if  the  tumbler  were  raised  suffi- 
ciently high  to  allow  the  bolt  to  work,  but  Barron's  lock 
rendered  the  bolt  immovable  if  the  tumbler  were  raised 
either  not  sufficiently  high  or  too  high.  Moreover,  the  lock 
possessed  two  tumblers,  instead  of  one,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  security  of  the  structure.  The  bolt  has  in  its  middle 
a  "  gating,"  or  open  slit,  notched  on  both  edges,  the  notches 
being  fitted  for  the  reception  of  studs  fixed  to  the  tumblers. 
If  the  studs  of  the  tumnlers  rest  in  the  lower  notches,  they 
require  to  be  elevated  to  the  general  level  of  the  gating  bo- 
fore  the  bolt  can  be  moved ;  whilst  if  the  tumblers  are 
raised  too  high,  the  studs  will  enter  the  upper  notches  and 
prevent  the  shooting  of  the  bolt.  The  lower  edge  of  each 
tumbler  is  acted  un  by  the  steps  of  the  key  during  its  cir- 
cular movement,  the  leverage  of  the  key  being  so  adjusted 
as  to  raise  the  tumbler  to  the  desired  height.  Ten  years 
after  the  patenting  of  Barron's  lock,  Mr.  Joseph  Bramah, 
the  inventor  of  the  hydraulic  press,  brought  out  a  lock 
which  differed  very  considerably  from  those  which  had 
gone  before  it.  Its  chief  peculiarities  are  a  barrel  or  cylin- 
der, the  absence  of  fixed  wards  and  of  tumblers  working 
on  a  pivot  at  one  end,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
sliders.  The  body  of  a  Bramah,  according  to  Mr.  llobbs, 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  barrels,  the  outside 
one  fixed,  and  the  inner  rotating  within  it.  The  inner  bar- 
rel has  a  projecting  stud,  which,  while  the  barrel  is  rotating, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  bolt  in  such  a  way  as  to  shoot  or 
lock  it.  Thus,  the  stud  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  bit 
of  an  ordinary  key,  rendering  the  construction  of  a  bit  to 
the  bramah  unnecessary.  When  the  barrel  is  made  to 
rotate  to  the  right  or  left  the  bolt  can  be  locked  or  un- 
locked, and  the  rotation  is  effected  by  means  of  iliJere 
which  correspond  ^o  the  tumblen  of  Barron's  invention. 
Mr.  Bramah  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  modestly  de- 
clared that  bis  lock  entailed  such  security  that  it  was  not 
within  the  range  of  art  to  produce  a  key  or  other  instru- 
ment by  which  a  lock  on  his  principle  could  be  opened. 
However,  in  1851,  Mr.  Hobba  of  Boston  proved  the  fallacy 
of  this  declaration  by  picking  a  Bramah  by  means  of  the 
tentative  process,  which  will  be  described  immediately. 
The  Bramah  lock,  in  its  improved  form,  however,  is  one 
of  the  safest  locks  that  can  be  used,  though  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  as  the  patent  has  expired  years  ago,  many 
imitations  are  in  the  market  which  may  be  picked  as  easily 
as  the  old  warded  look.  The  principles  of  the  invention 
may  be  briefly  worded :  Mr.  Bramah  rejected  the  use  of 
fi^ed  wards,  using  instead  movable  guards  or  sliders.  The 
number  of  these  sliders  varied  from  four  to  six  and  eight. 
As  no  wards  were  used,  the  key  was  smaller  and  easier  to 
bo  carried,  and  moreover  the  smallness  of  the  keyhole  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  safety  of  the  lock.  In 
1818,  Mr.  Chubb  of  London  patented  his  celebrated  lock, 
which  ever  since  that  date  has  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
It  consists  of  Barron's  tumblert  more  or  less  numerous, 
with  few  or  no  fixed  wards,  and  without  false  notches.  It 
contains  at  least  six  double-acting  tumblers,  all  of  which 
must  be  raised  to  a  certain  height  before  the  bolt  can  pass. 
The  most  captivating  point  about  Chubb's  locks  was,  how- 
ever, the  detector,  consisting  of  a  lever  which,  if  any  undue 
elevation  was  given  to  the  tumblers  in  an  attempt  to  pick 
the  lock  by  moans  of  a  false  key,  caught  in  and  detained 
the  bolt  until  with  a  twist  of  the  proper  key  it  could  be  re- 
leased. This  detector  as  at  first  constituted,  however,  was 
utilized  by  Mr.  Mobbs  of  Boston  as  a  means  of  picking  the 
lock  by  the  "  tentative  "  process  described  in  the  Eticyclo- 
pudia  Britannica  many  years  ago,  but  entirely  forgotten 
until  revived  by  American  locksmiths.  The  process  con- 
sists of  moving  one  tumbler  at  a  time  by  means  of  some 


instrument,  and  ascertaining  by  touch  when  the  stamp  ii 
opposite  the  "gating."  As  Mr.  Hobbs  proved,  the  fact  ii 
easily  made  known,  and  as  each  tumbler  is  held  in  its  place 
until  the  whole  number  are  free,  the  bolt  is  at  last  easily 
moved.  At  the  date  of  the  invention  Chubb's  locks  enjoyed 
considerable  notoriety,  especially  after  the  attempt  made  by 
a  convict  at  Portsmouth  dockyard  to  pick  a  lock  made  by 
the  firm.  The  convict  had  been  a  lockmaker,  and  be  was  of- 
fered a  free  pardon  from  the  government  and  £100  from  Mr. 
Chubb  if  he  succeeded  in  opening  the  lock.  The  necessary 
tools  were  supplied  him,  but  after  three  months'  trial,  dur- 
ing which  the  detector  was  constantly  overlifted,  he  gave 
up  the  attempt,  stating  that  Chubb's  were  the  securest 
locks  he  had  seen,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
pick  them  with  false  instruments.  The  conTiot,4owever, 
was  beaten  in  his  own  work  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  used  the 
detector  to  indicate  just  the  necessary  height  to  which  each 
tumbler  must  be  raised. 

In  the  year  18,31  a  system  of  elookwork  was  introduced 
as  a  feature  in  lockmaking  by  a  Mr.  Rutherford,  a  bank 
agent  of  Jedburgh,  Scotland.     The  clockwork  regulated 
the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  lock  could  be 
opened  by  its  key.     The  object  was  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  lock  during  a  journey  or  until  the  bag  or  box  was  con* 
veyed  to  a  certain  locality.  When  the  look  is  used  for  boxes 
or  anything  portable,  the  elookwork  must  be  regulated  by 
a  spring ;  when  it  is  fixed  to  safes  and  the  like,  a  descend- 
ing weight  and  pendulum  oan  be  used.     The  holt  is  pre- 
vented from  moving  by  a  circular  stop-plate  fixed  with  a 
notch  in  its  rim.     The  stop-plate  works  round  by  clock- 
work, and  until  the  notoh  is  opposite  to  the  bolt  the  latter 
cannot  be  shot  backward  or  forward.     The  plate  may  be 
made  to  rotate  either  slowly  or  quickly,  so  that  a  lock  may 
be  regulated  so  as  to  open  so  many  hours  or  minutes  after 
it  has  been  locked.     In  1836,  Mr.  Meighan  invented  an 
alarum  lock,  in  which  the  bell  was  placed  inside  the  lock 
itself,  but  the  invention  does  not  appear  to  have  attained 
any  groat  degree  of  popularity.     It  was  not  until  the  year 
1841  that  an  invention  in  this  country  created  a  stir  in  the 
art  of  lockmaking.     In  that  year  Dr.  Andrews  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  brought  out  an  instrument  afterwards  known 
as  the  "permutation"  lock.     The  principle  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  the  use  of  rings  attached  to  the  key,  which 
may  cause  an  almost  endless  variety  of  changes.     When 
the  bolt  is  turned  the  lock  may  not  be  moved  except  by 
the  same  combination  of  rings  upon  the  key.     The  advan- 
tages of  the  system  are  obvious;  the  internal  mechanism 
of  the  lock  is  changeable  at  pleasure,  so  that  even  if  tho 
key  be  obtained  pnnscssion  of  for  a  few  minutes,  and  an 
impression  taken,  tho  owner  subsequently  may  be  able  by 
a  fresh  adjustment  of  the  rings  to  change  the  whole  cou* 
struction  of  the  key.     The  lock  is  furnished  with  tumblers 
and  a  detector.    On  the  same  principle  Mr.  Ncwall  of  New 
York  invented  a  "pcrjnntation"  lock  of  a  rather  more 
complicated  nature,  with  two  sets  of  tumblers,  instead  of  a 
twofold  movement  to  each  tumbler.     These  tumblers  were 
called  primary  and  secondary,  and  effectually  doubled  tho 
capacities  of  the  keys.     Dr.  Andrews's  lock  succumbed  to 
Mr.  Xewall's  picking,  and  the  last-mentioned  lock  was 
picked  by  Mr.  Pettit,  who  accepted  Mr.  Ncwall's  offer  of 
$900  to  any  one  who  could  pick  his  lock.     By  no  means 
discouraged,  the  inventor  went  to  Work  to  find  out  how  to 
keep  the  interior  of  the  lock  from  view  and  the  inser- 
tion of  delicate  instruments,  and  tho  result,  not  without 
many  suggestions  and  additions,  however,  was  the  patent- 
ing of  the  famous  lock  concealed  from  view  called    the 
"  Parautoptic."    This  famous  and  complicated  pieco   of 
mechanism  went  through  various  stages,  in  one  of  which  it 
was  picked  by  the  "smoke"  process.     A  smoky  flame  in- 
troduced into  the  lock  will  leave  a  smutty  deposit  on  the 
outer  edges  of  the  tumblers,  which  will  be  removed  by  the 
bits  of  a  key  if  inserted  immediately  afterwards.     A  light 
is  then  thrown  into  the  lock  by  means  of  a  mirror,  the  key- 
marks  become  visible,  and  a  false  key  may  easily  be  made. 
In  1847  the  Parautoptic  in  its  completed  form  was  exhib- 
ited in  Vienna,  where  it  gained  fbr  its  owners  the  honor 
of  a  gold  medal,  and  in  1851  the  lock  was  patented  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  introduced  to  the  commercial  world  by  Mr. 
Hobbs,     That  year  was  famous  in  tho  history  of  lockmak- 
ing, and  Mr,  Hobbs  was  undoubtedly  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  he  declared  to  sev- 
eral scientific  men  that  all  locks  manufactured  up  to  that 
date  in  England  were  easy  to  pick,  and  to  prove  his  words 
he  opened  one  of  Chubb's  detector  locks  in  a  few  mtnutea. 
As  the  fairness  of  the  ei^periment  was  called  into  question, 
Mr,  Hobbs  made  another  trial  on  a  Chubb  lock  in  a  private 
house  before  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  picked  the  lock 
in  the  space  of  twenty-five  minutes.     Having  vanquished 
Chubb,  Mr.  Hobbs  now  turned  his  attention  to  Bratnnli, 
which  firm  had  exhibited  for  many  years  in  their  estab- 
lishment a  patent  padlock  with  the  offer  of  200  guineas  to 
Digitized  by  Vrr 
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the  artist  who  could  make  an  initrament  whioh  would  open 
it.  Arbitrators  were  appointed,  and  Mr.  Uobbs  eommenoed 
operations  on  July  24,  and  on  Aug.  23  exhibited  the  look 
open  to  the  arbitrators.  Having  acoomplished  this  feat, 
Mr.  Hobbs  offered  the  same  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
pick  Newall's  Parautoptio,  and  the  challenge  was  accepted 
by  Mr,  OarbutC  of  London,  who,  however,  failed  to  aocom- 
plish  his  purpose  within  the  period  prescribed,  thirty  days. 
Thus  the  aapremacy  of  American  looks  was  fully  established 
at  that  dote,  althoagh  in  1855  Mr.  Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, succeeded  in  picking  the  Parautoptic,  by  means 
of  the  impression  process.  That  gentleman  declared  that 
as  long  as  the  key  is  of  "  winged"  form,  and  in  its  use  rubs 
an  impression  on  the  tumblers,  all  the  parautoptio  locks 
can  be  picked.  Previous  to  this  date  Mr.  Yale  had  in- 
vented an  instrument  called  the  ''magic"  lock.  In  this 
extraordinary  invention  the  bits  of  the  key  are  attached  to 
the  shaft,  and  seem  to  be  part  of  the  same  piece;  when, 
however,  the  key  is  thrust  into  the  look,  they  are  pioked 
up  by  a  pin  which  enters  the  centre  of  the  shaft  through 
them.  When  the  shaft  is  turned,  a  number  of  wheels  are 
let  in  motion  which  separate  the  bits  from  the  shaft,  and 
carry  them  into  the  interior  of  the  lock,  at  the  same  time 
the  wheels  close  up  the  keyhole  with  a  solid  block  whilst 
the  bits  are  arranging  the  tumblers  for  the  drawing  of  the 
bolt.  Neither  the  "  tentative  "  nor  the  "  smoking  "  nor  the 
"impression"  process  has  sucoecded  in  picking  the  "mag- 
ie  *'  lock,  which  has  received  well-merited  praise  from  Eng- 
lish locksmiths. 

Perhaps  the  best  Bnglish  look  is  that  invented  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Denison,  Q.  C,  which  Mr.  Hobbs  declared  to  be  the 
only  look  of  English  invention  secure  against  any  known 
method  of  picking.  This  look  appeared  in  1852,  but  was 
not  patented,  as  the  inventor  held  that  patents  are  an  ob- 
struction to  the  progress  of  science,  and  waste  on  the  whole 
more  than  they  gain  for  real  inventors.  The  advantages 
of  the  Denison  lock  are  obvious.  It  has  largo  and  strong 
works,  with  a  keyhole  so  narrow  that  no  instrument  strong 
enough  to  injure  the  took  can  be  introduced,  nor  a  reflector 
to  observe  the  bellies  of  the  tumblers.  The  bolt  is  not  only 
shot  by  turning  a  handle,  but  also  locked  without  using  a 
key.  It  cannot,  however,  be  opened  without  a  key.  Not- 
withstanding its  many  virtues,  however,  the  Denison  lock 
has  never  fonnd  great  favor  in  England,  as  the  improved 
Chubb  looks  still  bold  their  popularity.  Since  Mr.  Hobbs 
proved  that  the  detector  in  a  Chubb  lock  afforded  guidance 
to  a  person  attempting  to  pick  it,  the  English  firm  has  ob- 
viated the  difficulty  by  giving  the  tumblers  an  unequal 
bearing,  so  that  if  a  look-picker  feels  the  obstruction  of  the 
detector  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  tnmbler  which  he  is 
lifting  be  raised  too  high  or  too  low.  Since  the  year  of  the 
lock-controversy  (1851)  American  locksmiths  have  sustain- 
ed the  reputation  gained  at  that  era  so  memorable  in  the 
history  of  lookmaking ;  but,  although  the  number  of  pat- 
ents taken  out  sinee  that  date  is  great,  the  inventions  are 
not  of  sufficient  novelty  to  need  detailed  description.  Since 
the  year  1851  no  less  than  270  locks  have  been  patented  in 
London  alone.  W.  J.  Dixox. 

Lock'boiinie«  post-v.  of  Hamilton-  tp.,  Franklin  oo., 
0.,  11  miles  S.  E.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Ohio  and  Brie 
Canal.    Pop.  281. 

Iiocke,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Elkhart  oo.,  Ind.  Pop.  of  v. 
167;  of  tp.  882. 

liOCke,  post-tp.  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1115. 

Locke,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Southern  Central  R.  R.,  21  miles  S.  of  Auburn,  has  manu- 
factures of  importance.     Pop.  1077. 

liOCke,  tp.  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  IIIO. 

IiOCke  (David  Rosii),  better  known  under  his  nom-de- 
plitm*  of  "  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,"  b.  at  Vestal,  Broome  co., 
N.  T.,  Sept.  20,  1833;  learned  printing  in  the  office  of  the 
Cortland  Vemoeratf  was  successively  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Plymouth  (0.)  Adetrtuer,  the  Mansfield  (0.)  Her- 
aid,  the  Bucyms  Journal,  and  the  Pindlay  (0.)  Jeffenonian, 
and  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  In  1860  he  began  to  pub- 
lish his  "Nosby"  letters,  severol  series  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  book-form.  He  is  the  author  of  many  political 
pamphlets.  His  latest  production  is  The  Itorah  of  Abou 
ben  Adium  (1875). 

liOcke,  and  his  PhilOBophT*  I.  The  distinguished 
English  philosopher.  Jobs  Lo<-ke,  was  b.  at  Wrington, 
Somersetshire,  Aug.  29, 16.S2.  His  first  studies  wore  pursued 
at  Westminster  Collage,  London.  In  1661  he  became  a 
member  of  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  resided  till 
ISSl.  Here  his  mind  received  that  bent  which  gave  him 
bis  subsequent  renown  as  a  philosopher.  It  was  partly 
from  the  reading  of  Descartes,  whose  clearness  of  exposi- 
tion Locke,  without  accepting  his  views,  greatly  admired, 
•o  in  oontrastwith  the  crude  instructions  of  the  university. 


and  who  must  thus  receive  the  merit  of  preparing  against 
himself  his  most  noted  adversary.  But  it  was  in  part,  and 
directly,  the  influence  of  a  discussion  with  five  or  six  stu- 
dents in  his  rooms  at  Oxford,  when,  as  be  says,  the  thought 
oame  to  his  mind  that  the  only  sure  ground  of  harmony  in 
judgment  must  be  found  in  a  preliminary  determination 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  human  mind.  This  "  thought," 
whioh  became  the  Enay,  was  taken  up  and  laid  aside,  and 
written  upon  at  intervals  through  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  only  finished  in  1687.  In  1664,  Locke 
was  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin ;  in  1667  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
who,  in  gratitude  for  medical  advice  thought  to  have  saved 
his  lordship's  life,  received  the  young  philosopher  as  a 
member  for  a  number  of  years  of  his  family.  During  this 
time  he  directed  the  education  of  Shaftesbury's  son,  and 
that  of  his  grandson,  who  became  the  elegant  philosophical 
writer  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  Locke  was  brought,  through 
his  friend  and  patron,  into  the  society  of  Buckingham, 
Halifax,  and  other  distinguished  men.  When  Shaftesbury 
became  lord  ohauooUor  he  gave  to  him  the  office  of  the 
presentation  of  benefices.  But  Iwth  soon  fell  into  dis- 
favor, and  from  1675  to  1679,  Locke  was  in  France,  mainly 
at  Montpellier  with  Herbert,  later  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Enay,  having  also  free  inter- 
course with  men  of  eminenoe  at  Paris.  From  1083  to 
1688,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  own  country,  he  deemed 
it  wise  again  to  reside  abroad.  The  revolution  of  1683 
enabled  him  to  return  from  Holland  to  England,  where  he 
filled  several  civil  offices,  and  had  others  proffered,  which 
on  account  of  age  and  ill  health  he  declined.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  minis- 
tered to  by  Lady  Masham,  a  daughter  of  Ralph  Cudworth. 
D.  at  Gates,  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  Oct. 
28,  1704. 

II.  The  Philosopbt  op  Locke. — 1.  Rentont  for  itt 
Oreat  Popiilarili/  and  Influence. — The  Ettay  on  the  Human 
Underetandintf,  whioh  contains  Locke's  system,  did  not 
appear  in  London  until  1690.  But  four  editions,  revised 
by  the  author,  were  issued  before  his  death,  and  a  fifth, 
with  his  last  emendations,  the  year  after,  a  tenth  in  1731, 
and  the  thirteenth  in  1748.  Meantime  it  was  translated 
into  French,  then  becoming  the  universal  language  of  Eu- 
rope; and  this  translation,  mode  in  1700,  passed  through 
five  editions  in  fifty  years.  It  was  also  translated  into 
Latin — into  Dutch  and  German  several  times,  and  since 
into  modern  Greek.  These  various  editions  and  transla- 
tions indicate  the  popularity  and  extensive  influence  of  the* 
Enay.  As  reaeone  for  this  may  be  mentioned — first,  the 
author's  pnblio  and  social  position,  coupled  with  the  clear- 
ness and  assurance,  if  not  always  the  self-consistency,  of 
his  utterances.  Although  wanting  the  condensation  and 
philosophic  exactness  of  such  writers  as  Knnt,  his  English 
would  tank  among  the  best  prose  of  his  time;  and  his 
familiar  style,  derived  from  the  refined  society  in  which  ho 
moved,  was  a  help  to  his  popularity,  as  his  public  life  was 
already  an  introduction  to  his  authorship.  Secondly,  his 
adhorence  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  his 
work  off  Ciril  OoremmenI  he  advocated  the  rights  of  the 
people  against  the  arbitrary  rule  to  whioh  they  were  being 
subjected.  In  1684,  and  by  order  of  His  Majesty,  he  was 
expelled  from  his  benefice  at  Oxford,  and  was  an  exile  on 
account  of  his  too  free  opinions.  He  might  have  met  with 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fate  if,  instead  of  being  secreted  in  Hol- 
land, he  had  fallen  into  the  powir  of  the  king.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  William  Penn  proposed  to  procuro 
for  him  a  pardon,  but  the  philosopher's  noble  reply  was, 
"  There  is  no  need  of  pardon  where  there  is  no  crime  or 
fault."  But  the  above  reasons,  however  powerful  as  aux- 
iliaries, would  not  suffice  but  for  the  third— that  the  times 
favored  such  a  work.  The  psychological  field  was  not 
much  explored,  and  in  attempting  it  Locke  showed  an  in- 
dependence which  drew  attention  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  good  men,  especially  in  England,  were  disposed  to 
accept  of  what  was  regarded  as  authority,  and  to  astfunio 
that  religion  could  find  its  support  in  faith,  without  any  . 
help  from  philosophy,  or  even  against  it.  And  unchristian 
thinkers  found  a  support  for  their  favorite  theories  in  the 
current  and  accepted  philosophy  of  Locke.  Hence,  "to> 
wards  1 750,"  says  Cousin,  "  the  principles  of  Locke  wore 
spread  through  Europe;  they  were  developed  everywhere 
else,  as  well  as  in  England."  This  would  seem  to  declare 
the  time  of  its  appearance  favorable  to  euch  a  system  as 
that  enouncod  by  Locke.  "  Placed  between  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  ho  forms  the  transition  from  one 
to  the  other.  In  fact,  run  over  all  the  sensualistio  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  not  one  who  docs 
not  invoke  the  authority  of  Locke ;  and  I  do  not  speak 
merely  of  metaphysicians,  but  of  moralists,  publicists,  and 
critics.  Locke  is  the  chief,  the  avowed  master  of  the  sen- 
sualistio school  of  the  last  century."  (Cbu«°n.))0|^^ 
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2.  What  ihe  Loch'an  Philotophg  it. — Its  »im  is  "  to  in- 
qaire  into  the  original  certainty  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge."  With  this  in  view,  the  author  strives  to  show 
(bk.  i.)  that  there  are  no  "  innate  ideas  " — ideas  being  used 
for  whatever  is  in  the  mind.  If  any  of  these  are  innate, 
then  the  expression  of  them — for  example,  ''whatever  is, 
is,"  or  "  it  is  impossible  the  same  thing  should  be  and  not 
be" — must  be  accepted  by  all  human  beings,  not  a  child 
or  savage  excepted.  But,  it  is  said,  idiots,  children,  and 
savages  do  not  accept  them,  therefore  they  cannot  be  innate. 
Such  is  the  reasoning.  The  obstacles  thus  removed, 
the  origin  of  knowledge  is  discussed  (bk.  ii.).  Fortu- 
nately for  ns,  the  author's  positions  can  be  given  concisely 
almost  in  bis  own  words :  *'  Let  us  suppose  the  mind  to  be, 
as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any 
ideas ;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnished  ?  Whence  has  it  all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I  answer, 
in  one  word,  from  experience,'  in  that  all  knowledge  is 
founded,  and  from  tnat  it  ultimately  derives  itself." 
Again  ho  says — and  the  passage  is  a  fundamental  postu- 
late of  this  philosophy — "  Our  observation,  employed  either 
about  external,  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal  ope- 
rations of  our  own  minds,  perceived  and  re6ecf«d  on  by 
ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understandings  with 
all  the  materials  of  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  oan 
naturally  have,  do  spring."  These  are  called  "  sensation  " 
and  "  reflection."  And  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
latter  must  wait  on  the  former.  "  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  soul  thinks  before  the  senses  have  furnished  it  with 
ideas  to  think  on."  That  is,  the  mind  oan  only  act  upon 
what  is  given  to  it  from  without,  furnishing  nothing  original 
from  itself.  Tn  the  last  analysis  the  materials  of  knowledge 
are  "ideas"  of  sensation  due  to  perception. 

3.  Crilicitm  of  Ihii  Philmophy. — Tlio  first  valid  objection 
to  it  is  its  faulty  method.  The  primary  and  essential  work 
of  the  psychologist  is  to  examine  all  tho  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, and  to  present  no  theory  not  sustained  by  these.  In- 
stead of  this  true  method,  Locke  lays  down  a  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge  which  tho  facts  of  conscious- 
ness do  not  sustain.  Then  in  his  treatment  of  innate  ideas 
he  virtually  assumes  rational  intuitions  as  elements  of 
knowledge  to  be  the  same  as  a  conscious  recognition  of 
prepositional  truth ;  e.  g,  if  one  has  an  idea  of  existence, 
ne  must  know  the  import  of  "  whatever  is,  is."  And  there 
is  a  constant  want  of  distinguishing  between  the  condition 
and  the  cause — ^between  the  chronological  condition  for  the 
development  of  rational  truth,  and  the  real  cause  of  its  ex- 
istence at  all  in  the  mind;  the  former  being  our  sensible 
connection  with  the  external  world ;  the  latter,  the  original 
constitution  of  the  soul — i.  e.  the  reason  itself.  So  in  the 
matter  of  it  this  philosophy  has  no  support  for  substance 
and  real  being.  Locke's  ontology  needs  what  his  system, 
carefully  guarded  in  its  leading  postulates,  will  not  allow. 
Certain  of  his  statements,  indeed,  taken  by  themselves, 
must  involve  intuitive  truth.  Some  of  the  consequences 
deduced  from  his  hypothesis  Locke  would  deplore  as  much 
as  any  one.  But  his  immediate  followers,  instead  of  ex- 
posing and  correcting  his  radical  defeat,  proceeded  to  make 
a  rigorous  application  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas, 
and  what  he  oalls  sensation  and  reflection  becomes,  con- 
sistently with  his  own  position,  sensation  only.  And  so, 
after  it  has  helped  Berkeley  to  eliminate  the  external  world 
from  the  sphere  of  realitv,  it  enables  Hume  to  say  that  it 
is  vain  to  look  for  reality  either  within  or  without;  accord- 
ing to  the  accepted  philosophy,  all  is  phantasm,  and  we 
eannot  reach  substance  by  any  possibility  of  thought.  The 
legitimate  tendenoy  of  the  system  must  be,  and  has  been 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  skepticism  in  religion,  utilita- 
rianism in  morals,  and  materialism  in  philosophy. 

J.  B.  Herrick. 

liOcke'll  Island,  seaport  of  Shelbnrno  co.,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, on  Ragged  Island  Bay,  has  considerable  West  India 
trade  and  fisheries.     Pop.  about  400. 

Lock'hart,  tp.  of  Pike  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1829. 

Lockhart,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Caldwell  oo.,  Tex.,  30  miles 
from  Austin,  has  4  churches,  a  newspaper,  flourishing 
schools,  2  hotels,  steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  a  saddle  manu- 
factory, and  16  mercantile  establishments.  The  celebrated 
Lockhart  Springs  are  located  here.  Principal  business, 
fanning  and  stock-raising.     Pop.  hit). 

Steel  4  Bridges,  Eds.  "  News  Kcho." 

liOCkhart  (John  Oibso!I),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Cambusnothan, 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1797;  studied  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity 1807-10;  graduated  from  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
in  1817  as  bachelor  of  law ;  passed  advocate  at  Edinburgh 
1816 ;  became  in  1817  a  contributor  to  Blackmond,  in  which 
his  articles  were  remarkable  for  vigor  and  scholarship; 
married  in  1820  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  was 
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in  1843  the  sinecure  auditorship  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall; 
was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Noctet  AmbrotiattK.  D.  at 
Abbotsford,  then  the  seat  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Hope 
Scott,  Nov.  2S,  1854.  His  principal  works  are  VaUrmi 
{lS2l),Adam  Blair  {U22),  Ref/lnald  Dalton  (1823),  aiN 
Mattkea  Wold  (1824),  novels;  Don  Qtiixole,  with  notes 
(1822),  Spanitk  Balladt  (1824),  Life  of  Burnt  (1825),  of 
Bonaparte  (1829),  and  of  ScoU  (1837-39). 

Lock  Ha'ven,  city,  cap.  of  Clinton  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Bald  Eagle  R.  Rs.,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  equidistant  between  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  has  13 
churches,  7  school-honses,  including  a  State  normal  school, 
S  newspapers,  2  national  banks,  good  waterworks,  several 
extensive  machine-shops  and  iron-foundries,  and  is  lighted 
by  gas.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber, there  being  in  the  city  limits  9  saw-mills  and  4  large 
Slaning-mille.  An  excellent  boom  for  the  staying  of  Jogs 
Dating  in  the  river  is  here  located.  About  35,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  are  annually  shipped  from  this  point.  Pop.  69S6. 
J.  B.  Q.  KiNSLOB,  Ed.  "  Cliktok  RepirBLiciti." 

Lock'ingtOB,  post- v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Shelby  c«., 
0.,  near  the  Oreat  Miami  River  and  oo  the  Miami  Canal. 
Pop.  214. 

LocKJaw.    See  Teta!>i7s. 

Iiock'land  (  Locklard  Statiok  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Hamilton 
00.,  0.,  in  Springfield  and  Syracuse  tps.,  on  tho  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Springfield 
R.  Rs.,  and  the  Miami  Canal,  12  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati. 
Pop.  1299. 

Lock'port,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Will  oo.,  HI.,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  and  the  Hlinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  33  miles  from  Chicago,  has  9  churches, 
1  hotel,  2  banking-houses,  2  warehouses,  etc.,  and  the  prin- 
cipal bttSineis  is  farming.  Pop.  of  v.  1772 ;  of  tp.  3564. 
W.  H.  Cook,  Ed.  "  Courier." 

Ijockport,  post-v.  of  Adams  tp.,  Carroll  oo.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Wabash  River  and  Canal.     Pop.  176. 

Lockpoit,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  oo.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Michigan  Air-line  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  1553 ;  of  tp.  3456. 

IjOckport,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  65 
miles  W.  of  Rochester,  18  miles  from  Niagara  Falls,  25 
miles  from  Buffalo,  and  8  miles,  air-line,  from  Lake  Ontario. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  double  tier  of  five  locks,  of  12 
feet  lift  each,  by  which  boats  are  passed  up  and  down  tho 
"  mountain-ridgo,"  a  height  of  60  feet.  Some  35,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  pass  this  point  every  minute  during  the  season 
I  of  navigation,  only  onc-flfth  of  which  on  account  of  lock- 
ages, the  four-flfths  in  some  part  turning  machinery  before 
reaching  the  canal-level  below.  Lockport  is  located  near 
'  the  geographical  centre  of  one  of  tho  most  profitable  grain 
;  and  fruit  growing  counties  in  the  State.  There  is  received 
for  apples  alone  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,750,000  annually. 
It  has  important  manufacturing  interests,  including  the 
Holly  Company,  which  employs  300  skilled  mechanics  in 
constructing  the  Holly  waterworks,  now  in  use  in  moro 
than  60  cities  and  villages  in  tho  Union ;  also  manufac- 
tures of  engines  and  stcam-drodgcs,  self-oentring  turning- 
lathes,  tackle- blocks,  bran-duster  and  smut-machines, 
window-sash,  doors,  cnmices,  etc.,  patent  medicines,  shirt 
bosoms,  etc.,  and  large  quarries  of  blue  limestone.  It  con- 
tains 17  churches,  a  union  school  system,  embracing  the 
entire  corporation,  with  an  imposing  central  structure 
wherein  are  taught  collegiate  branches,  and  cosily  houses 
in  each  ward  for  primary  instruction,  all  free  to  actual  resi- 
dents of  tho  city;  3  daily  and  6  weekly  (1  German)  news- 
papers, 4  banks,  1  savings  bank,  2  homes  for  the  friendless, 
and  several  other  benevolent  organisations,  and  a  fine 
opera-house,  capable  of  seating  1500  people.  Pop.  of  oitT, 
12,426;  of  tp.  3032. 

R.  M.  Skeels,  Bd.  "The  Dah.t  Union." 

Ijockport,  a  V.  of  Gojihen  tp.,  Tuscarawas  oo.,  0.,  on 
the  Ohio  Canal.     Pop.  260. 

IiOckpoit  (Platea  p.  0.),  a  b.  of  Girard  tp.,  Erie  co.. 
Fa.,  on  the  Eric  Extension  Canal,  21  miles  6.  W.  of  Erie. 
Pop.  405. 

Lockport  (Lockport  Station  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Fairfield 
tp.,  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.,  on  Conemaugh  River,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  Canal,  10  miles  E.  of  Bhiirsville. 
It  has  fine  beds  of  coal. 

Lockridge,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  la.    Pop.  1G80. 

Locks'bnr^,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sevier  co..  Ark.,  81  luilos 
S.  W.  of  Little  Rook. 

Lockville,  post-v.  of  Violet  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Lancastc^r^    Po^  131. 

T.nnb'isrnnd'a.  tn.  of  l]r«<ai^>^n^»J)A.^OMti(874. 
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Lock'rer  (Joscpa  Normax),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Rogby, 
Eoglaod,  May  17,  1B36;  educated  chiefly  on  the  Cootinent ; 
wa<  clerk  in  the  war-office  in  1867 ;  became  akilled  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy  by  private  study ;  edited  the 
Army  Rrgulations  (1805);  was  for  a  time  connected  with 
the  royal  oommission  on  instruction ;  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  1866 :  F.  R.  S.  1869 ;  editor 
of  Hntare,  etc. ;  was  Rede  lecturer  at  Cambridge  1871-73, 
and  chief  of  the  eclipse  expedition  to  Sicily  in  1870  ;  has 
written  valuable  papers  on  the  sun  and  the  planet  Han, 
Lt$9on9  IK  Aatronomiff  The  Spectrotettpe,  etc.,  and  Tarious 
reports  and  memoirs,  chiefly  upon  astronomy  and  physics. 

Lo'clCt  town  of  Switserland,  in  the  canton  of  Neufch&tel, 
on  the  Bied.  Its  manufactures  of  clocks  and  watches  are 
very  celebrated.     Pop.  9301. 

Lo'cock  (Sir  Crarlis),  Bart.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Northampton,  England,  Apr.  21, 1799;  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine  1821 ; 
established  himself  in  his  profession  in  London,  and  in 
1840  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  .lames 
Clarke,  ph/sician  accouoheur  to  the  queen,  by  whom,  in 
ncognition  of  his  services,  he  was  created  a  baronet  Apr. 


14,  1857,  at  which  time  he  retired  from  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and 
became  in  1863  honorary  president  of  the  Obstetrical  So- 
ciety. He  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  for 
Kent,  and  in  1865  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Par- 
liament in  the  Conservative  interest.  D.  at  Binstead  Lodge, 
Ryde,  July  25,  1875. 

Locomotion  of  Animals.  See  Mecbanics,  Axihal, 
by  Prop.  W.  P.  TRoa-BRiDOE,  A.  M. 

IjOComo'tive  [Lat.  lociu,  "  place,"  and  movere,  mo- 
turn,  "  to  move  "].  The  form  of  engine  shown  in  (ho  en- 
graving repreacnta  quite  accurately  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  locomotives  found  upon  American  railroads.  Other 
varieties,  some  differing  widely  from  this,  are  used  both 
upon  our  own  roads  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  in 
all  their  essential  elements  they  may  bo  compared  with  it. 
The  principal  parts  are  the  boiler,  containing  within  itself 
the  firebox  or  furnace;  the  frame,  the  steam-cylinders,  the 
valve-gear,  the  driving-wheels,  and  the  truck-frame  with 
its  wheels. 

The  body  of  the  boiler  is  oylindrical,  and  to  it,  at  the 


Fig.  1. 


Locomotive. 


back  end,  between  the  driving-wheels,  the  rectangular  outer 
firebox  is  riveted.  The  fire-grate  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inner  firebox,  and  the  heated  gases  pais  from  the 
burning  fuel  through  the  tubes,  which  extend  forward 
through  the  body  of  thi  boiler  to  the  front  end.  The  water 
is  contained  in  the  spaces  around  the  outside  of  the  tubes, 
and  also  in  the  water-leg  or  space  between  the  inner  and 
outer  fireboxes.  A  dome  ia  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
boiler  to  give  a  larger  internal  steam-^pace,  and  also  in 
order  that  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  through  which  the  steam 
ia  led  to  the  cylinders  may  be  raiaed  up  within  it  as  high 
aa  possible  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  parallel 
sides  of  the  enter  and  inner  fireboxes  are  held  to  each  other 
by  stay-bolts,  which  are  screwed  in  through  both  plates. 
The  top  or  crown-sheet  of  the  inner  firebox  is  nearly  flat, 
and  it  is  stayed  by  deep  bars  which  reach  across  it  from 
side  to  side.  To  these  bars  the  aheot  is  held  up  by  nu- 
merous bolts  or  rivets,  and  the  bars  themselves  are  sup- 
ported partly  by  resting  at  their  ends  upon  the  aide-aheeta 
or  plates  of  the  inner  firebox,  but  chiefly  by  sling-ataya, 
which  hang  down  from  the  aholl  of  the  boiler  above  the 
erowo-sfaeet.  The  ahell  of  the  boiler  is  extended  forward 
about  three  feet  beyond  the  front  end  of  the  tubes,  forming 
the  amoke-box,  within  which  the  waste  gasea  collect  after 
passing  through  the  tubea,  and  upon  which  ia  placed  the 
chimney  through  which  they  escape  into  the  air.  Near  the 
top  of  the  chimney  a  deflector  ia  placed  to  break  up  the 
eoarser  cinders  that  may  be  projected  against  it  by  the 
force  of  the  draft,  and  a  wire  netting  fine  enough  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  into  the  air.  On  wood-burning  locomo- 
tives this  netting  ia  ao  fine  that  a  medinm-siied  pin  cannot 
be  thmst  through  the  mesh.  Directly  under  the  chimney 
is  placed  the  draft-pipe,  by  which  uniformity  in  the  flow 
of  gases  is  secured  from  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper 
tabes  into  the  chimney.  Beneath  the  drafl-pipe  a  noiile 
is  placed  upon  the  end  of  the  exhaust-pipes,  and  through 
it  tha  waste  steam  of  the  cylinders  is  discharged.  By  thia 
means  a  draft  is  induced  through  the  tubes  and  through 
the  fire,  and  by  this  intermittent  discharge  into  the  chimney 
of  the  ateam  from  the  cylinders  the  well-known  puff  of  the 
locomotive  is  produced. 

The  throttle-valve,  by  which  the  admission  of  the  steam 
to  the  cylinders,  and  thua  the  starting  of  the  engine,  is 
controlled,  is  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  steam-pipe,  close 
beneath  the  cover  of  the  dome,  whioh  oam  be  readily  re- 


moved to  give  access  to  the  interior  of  the  boiler.  The 
ateam-pipo  extenda  down  and  forward  through  the  front 
end  of  the  boiler  into  the  smoke-box.  Two  separate  pipes 
then  lead  to  the  ateam-nozilea  on  the  cylinder,  through 
which  the  steam  passea  into  the  ateam-cheat.  The  cylinders 
are  placed  outside  of  and  close  against  the  frames,  being 
bolted  directly  to  them,  and  also  by  the  flanges  of  an  in- 
termediate saddle-piece  to  the  amoke-box,  or  front  end  of 
the  boiler.  The  ateam-chest,  containing  the  slide-valve,  is 
placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  the  ports 
are  ao  oast  that  the  steam  may  pass  into  the  chest  from  the 
steam-pipe,  out  of  it  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  also 
out  to  the  cxhauat-pipe  in  its  final  escape,  the  distributing 
passages  being  alternately  covered  by  tne  slide-valve.  The 
motion  of  the  piaton  in  the  cylinder  ia  transmitted  through 
the  piaton-rod  to  the  cross-head,  and  then  by  the  connect- 
ing-rod to  the  crank-pin,  which  is  fitted  into  the  driving- 
wheel.  The  piston  ia  made  of  cast-iron,  and  runa  ateam- 
tight  in  the  cylinder  by  means  of  iron  packing-ringa  and 
a  act  of  atoel  apringe,  which  prcaa  the  ringa  radially  out- 
ward agninst  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  Ringa  made  of 
aquare  steel  wire  are  often  uaed,  the  ringa  being  bent  to  a 
circle  a  little  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and 
then  aprung  into  grooves  which  arc  turned  in  a  solid  piston 
to  receive  them.  By  their  own  elasticity  thewirea  are  kept 
cloae  against  the  cylinder.  The  cross-head  is  held  by  a 
key  to  the  outer  end  of  the  piston-rod,  and  it  is  guided  in 
its  reciprocating  motion  by  four  steel  slide-bars  which  are 
act  parallel  with  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinder.  The  con- 
necting-rod is  attached  at  one  end  to  a  wrist  in  the  cross- 
head,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  crank-pin  in  tho  driving- 
wheel  ;  and  it  thus  transmits  the  pressure  upon  the  piston 
to  the  wheel,  and  to  the  point  of  contact  or  of  resistance 
upon  the  rail.  This  rod,  and  the  parallel  rod  which  con- 
nects the  two  driving-wheels,  are  fitted  at  both  ends  with 
brass  boxes  and  tapered  keys,  by  which  they  are  held  close 
upon  the  crank-pins  in  the  wheels.  The  rocker  is  placed 
oloae  behind  the  slides,  and  through  it  is  transmitted  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  eccentrics  npon  the  driving- 
axle  to  the  slide-valve,  by  means  of  the  eccentric  rods,  the 
reversing  link,  and  the  valve-atem. 

The  iron  frame-bara  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
boiler,  and  they  are  attached  to  it  rigidly  near  the  forward 
end.  A  croaa-beam  of  oak  holds  them  to  each  other  at  the 
extreme  front,  and  to  this  beam  ia  attached  the  pilot  or 
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ooir-catchcr,  which  aids  in  clearing  the  track  of  obetruo- 
tiona.  The  saddle  to  which  the  cylioders  are  attached 
serreg  as  the  means  or  fastening  the  frames  to  the  baiter, 
as  it  rests  upon  them,  and  is  held  to  them  and  to  the  smoke- 
box  by  bolts  which  are  driven  solid  into  accurately  drilled 
holes.  The  jaws  of  the  frame  which  hold  the  driving  axle- 
boxes  are  forged  solid  with  the  long  side-bars,  which  lie 
olose  on  each  side  of  the  outer  firebox.  The  frames  are 
held  rigidly  to  the  firebox  laterally,  but  clasps  ar«  put 
round  them,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the  boiler  may  ex- 
pand backward  from  the  front  end  as  it  becomes  heated. 
At  the  back  end  of  the  frames  a  cast-iron  plate  is  put  in 
between  them,  which  serves  both  in  holding  them  to  each 
other  and  also  in  coupling  on  the  tender.  The  axleboxes 
of  the  driving-wheels  are  free  to  slide  vertically  in  the  jaws 
of  the  frame,  so  that  the  wheels  may  yield  more  perfectly 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  road.  The  weight  of  the  engine 
over  the  driving-wheels  rests  upon  the  spring-hangers, 
which  draw  directly  upon  the  ends  of  the  springs.  These 
bear,  in  the  centre  of  their  length,  upon  the  top  of  the 
axlebox,  so  that  the  jar  due  to  the  striking  of  the  wheel 
upon  any  inequality  in  the  rail-surface  is  lessened  in  vio- 
lence by  passing  thus  through  the  spring.  An  equalising 
lever  is  placed  on  <;aoh  side,  between  the  driving-wheel 
springs,  and  to  this  lever  one  end  of  each  spring  is  hung, 
so  that  the  jar  brought  against  one  wheel  is  in  part  trans- 
mitted to  the  spring  of  the  other  wheel,  and  thus  the  elas- 
ticity of  both  springs  is  utilized  for  the  relief  of  each  wheel. 
On  each  side  of  the  axleboxes  are  placed  vertical  wedges 
which  bear  against  the  jaws  of  the  frame,  and  by  tighten- 
ing them  any  looseness  due  to  the  wearing  of  the  moving 
faces  may  be  compensated  for.  The  axlebox  has  a  brass 
or  white-metal  lining,  which  bears  upon  the  axle,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  is  formed  an  oil-cup  for  the  lubrication  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces.  Underneath  the  axle  is  an  oil-box  filled 
with  a  compressed  sponge,  which  retains  the  oil  and  presses 
it  constantly  against  the  bearing  surface  of  the  axle. 

The  driving-wheels  are  bored  to  a  close  fit  upon  the  axles, 
and  are  forced  on  by  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  They  are 
held  from  turning  on  the  axle  by  a  square  key,  which  is 
driven  into  a  recess  or  key-way  cut  half  in  the  axle  and 
half  in  the  wheel.  The  steel  crank-pin  is  forced  in  the 
same  way  into  a  hole  bored  in  the  crank-boss,  which  is  an 
enlargement  of  two  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  The  driv- 
ing-wheels of  American  locomotives  arc  invariably  made 
of  oast  iron,  and  are  encircled  with  a  steel  band  or  tire, 
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which  bears  upon  the  rail  and  has  a  flange  or  lip  at  its 
inner  edge  by  which  it  is  kept  laterally  upon  the  rail. 
Many  methods  of  holding  the  tires  in  place  upon  the  wheel 
have  been  employed.  In  one  of  these  oak  blocks  are  driven 
with  great  force  into  recesses  which  are  left  under  the  tire 
in  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  In  another  the  tife  is  turned  out 
true  on  its  inner  circumference,  and  the  wheel  is  turned 
slightly  larger  than  this  inner  diameter  of  the  tire.  The 
latter  is  boated  until  by  its  expansion  it  will  slip  on  to  the 
wheel,  and  by  tho  tension  duo  to  its  cooling  it  is  held  in 
place.  The  forward  or  truck-wheels  are  made  of  cast  iron, 
with  a  hard  tread  or  bearing  surface.  They  are  pressed  on 
to  the  axles  without  keys,  and  are  placed  under  the  engine 
in  the  truck-frame.  Upon  this  frame  is  placed  a  centre- 
bearing,  upon  which  the  weight  of  tho  forward  part  of  the 
engine  rests,  and  around  which  the  frame  can  rotate  slightly 
in  following  the  curvature  of  the  track  over  which  the  en- 
gine mny  be  passing,  and  thus  the  resistance  duo  to  the 
sidc-prcssnro  of  the  flanges  against  the  rails  in  passing 
curves  is  greatly  lessened.  The  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  engine  may  bo  changed  by  the  action  of  the  reverse 
lever,  in  bringing  into  gear  with  the  slide-valve,  by  means 
of  the  reversing  link,  one  or  the  other  of  the  eccentrics 
upon  the  driving-axle. 

The  feed-pump  by  which  the  supply  of  water  is  forced 
into  the  boiler  is  driven  by  one  of  tho  cross-heads,  the  pump- 
plunger  being  attached  directly  to  it.  The  pump-valves 
are  made  of  the  hardest  brass,  and  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  examined  or  repaired.  An  injector  is  usually  fitted 
fur  the  supply  of  tho  boiler  when  the  engine  is  standing. 
The  water  is  led  to  the  pump  and  to  the  injector  by  pipes 
which  are  connected  to  the  tender  by  a  flexible  hose.  It  is 
delivered  to  the  boiler  through  pipes  which  enter  near  the 
front  end,  and  a  check -valve  is  fitted  close  to  the  side  of 
the  boiler  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  heated  water  to  the 

f>ump.  The  tender,  which  accompanies  nearly  all  American 
ocomotives,  is  provided  with  a  water-tank  enclosing  a  spice 
for  fuel,  and  tho  whole,  renting  upon  a  timber  platform,  is 
placed  upon  two  truck-frames  which  arc  fitted  with  the 
requisite  wheels  and  axles. 

The  weight  of  an  engine  of  this  class,  without  the  ten- 
der, may  bo  taken  at  thirty-two  tons  when  filled  with  water 
and  ready  for  work.  Of  this  weight,  twenty -one  tone  rest 
upon  the  driving-wheels.  The  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance per  mile  run  is  about  19  cents,  the  proportion  due 
to  repairs  being  3^  cents,  to  fuel  5^  cents,  to  stores  ^ 
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oent,  to  miscollaneons  2^  cents,  and  to  attendance  of  all 
kinds  6^  cents.  It  is  certain  that  the  secret  of  the  most 
successful  praotioe  in  the  designing  and  construction  of 
locomotives  has  lain  in  the  observance  of  the  most  rigid 
simplicity  of  detail  in  evory  part,  and  also  that  the  im- 
provements of  the  future  will  lie  chiefly  in  tho  adaptation 
of  now  materials,  rather  than  new  methods  of  construction. 
Road  Locomotive^ — The  engraving  shows  a  well-approved 
form  of  engine  by  Aveling  t,  Porter  of  Rochester,  England. 
Very  little  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  bringing  such 
engines  into  actual  use,  though  several  excellent  designs  for 
them  have  been  put  forward.  In  this  engine  the  boiler  is 
of  the  common  locomotive  form.  On  the  top  of  it,  near  the 
front  end,  the  steam-cylinder  is  placed,  and  the  crank-shaft, 
fly-wheel,  and  driving-gear  are  directly  behind  it.  The  driv- 
ing pinion  upon  the  crank-shaft  is  connected,  with  one  inter- 
mediate shaft,  to  a  heavy  gear  upon  the  driving-axle,  and 
thus  a  high  speed  of  the  fly-wheel  may  be  maintained  at  nn 


oped  even  with  a  small  stcam-oylinder.  The  driving-wheels, 
upon  which  about  eight-tenths  of  the  whole  weight  of  tho 
engine  rests,  have  very  broad  rims,  with  thin  oblique  strips 
riveted  upon  them,  and  they  thus  hare  a  slightly  greater 
hold  upon  the  ground  than  would  be  afforded  by  an  en- 
tirely smooth  surface.  The  front  wheels  are  pivoted,  by  a 
oentre-pin  in  their  axle,  so  as  to  allow  the  engine  to  move 
in  a  curved  path.  This  turning  of  the  engine  is  controlled 
by  side-chains,  which  are  drawn  up  by  a  hand-wheel  placed 
near  the  driver.  The  wheels  are  made  with  an  internal 
wrought-irt>n  rim  and  arms.  A  cast-iron  external  rim  or 
tire  is  used,  and  between  these  two  rims,  in  a  closed  recess, 
are  placed  blocks  of  rubber,  which  by  their  elasticity  aS'ord 
sufficient  relief  to  the  machinery  from  the  jarring  of  rough 
roads,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  protected  from  in- 
jury. The  weight  of  a  medinra-sized  engine  of  this  kind 
may  be  taken  at  about  eight  tons,  and  tho  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  at  from  four  to  six  oepts  per 


four  to  six  cents  per  nule  run. 
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laOCOrotoil'do,  town  in  Southern  Italy,  in  til*  pror- 
inee  of  Ban,  about  26  milea  N.  of  Taranto.  Pop.  in  1874, 
7iS9. 

Lo'cri)  or  Iiocri  Epiiephy'rii,  an  ancient  city  of 
Magna  Grwcia  or  Southern  Italy,  in  the  subsequent  Ro- 
man province  of  Brnttium  or  Calabria  Ultra,  now  Reggio. 
It  was  founded  probably  as  early  as  710  B.C.  (according  to 
Strabo)  as  a  colony  from  the  Ureoian  Locris,  but  whether 
from  the  eastern  or  western  country  of  that  name  is  uncer- 
tain. The  original  settlement  was  on  Cape  Zephyrium 
(Capo  di  Bruiiano),  near  the  S.  G.  point  of  the  Cfalabrian 
peninsula,  whence  the  name  given  to  distinguish  the  colony 
from  the  mother-country.  Ultimately,  the  settlement  was 
removed  15  miles  farther  N.  Locri  was  celebrated  tn  the. 
first  Greek  state  to  adopt  a  written  code  of  laws,  the  au- 
thorship of  which  was  ascribed  to  a  half-mythical  legisla- 
tor, Zalencns.  The  people  were  said  to  be  skilful  and 
courageous  in  war,  and  addicted  to  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  music.  The  Locrians  were  long  in  hostility  with  Rhe- 
ginm  and  Crotona,  and  in  alliance  with  Syracuse.  The 
younger  Dionysius  seised  upon  the  citadel  at  Locri  on  his 
expulsion  from  Syracuse  (356  b.  c),  and  carried  on  a  des- 
potic government  nntil  expelled  six  years  later.  During 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Pyrrhns  and  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, Locri  alternately  favored  all  the  contending 
parties,  and  consequently  suffered  by  turns  from  all,  es- 
pecially from  the  Romans,  who  were  finally  victorious,  and 
followed  the  example  of  Pyrrhus  in  plundering  the  famous 
temple  of  Proserpine.  From  this  time  Locri  sunk  into  in- 
significance 'j  its  very  existence  for  many  centuries  is  known 
only  by  passages  in  geographical  treatises.  Destroyed 
probably  by  the  Saracens,  its  site  had  become  unknown 
nntil  the  present  century,  when  the  remains  of  the  walls 
of  the  two  famous  citadels  and  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Proserpine  have  been  discovered  5  miles  from  the 
modem  town  of  Qeraee.  (See  description  by  the  duke  de 
Lnynes  in  Ann.  d.  Intt.  Arck.,  vol.  ii.) 

IiOc'rians  [Aoxpoi],  a  people  of  ancient  Greece,  reputed 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Leieges,  divided  into  eastern  and 
western  tribes.  Those  on  the  E.  coast,  and  N.  of  the 
Phoolan  city  Daphnus,  were  called  Epicnemidii  (named 
from  Monnt  Cnemis).  while  those  fartoer  S.  were  Opun- 
tii,  so  called  from  Opus,  their  chief  town.  On  the  X. 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  dwelt  the  Oxolse,  a  semi-barbarous 
tribe. 

Lo'cilS  [IaI.].  The  locus  of  a  point  is  the  line  gen- 
erated by  that  point  when  moving  according  to  a  fixed 
law.  Thus,  if  a  point  moves  in  a  plane  in  such  manner 
that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from  two  fixed  points  is  al- 
ways equal  to  a  given  distance,  its  locus  is  an  ellipse.  The 
locos  of  a  line  is  the  surface  generated  by  that  line  when 
moving  according  to  a  fixed  law.  Thus,  if  a  straight  line 
moves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  three  other  straight 
lines,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel,  its  locus  is  a  hyper- 
boloid  of  one  nappe.  To  find  the  equation  of  a  locus  we 
have  only  to  express  the  law  of  motion  by  one  or  more  in- 
determinate equations. 

The  following  example  illastrates  the  method  of  solving 
geometrical  problems  by  the  principles  of  loci:  Let  it  be 
required  to  construct  a  triangle  whose  base  is  equal  to  a 
given  line,  whose  area  is  eqnal  to  a 
given  area,  and  whose  vertical  angle 
is  equal  to  a  given  angle.  Draw  a 
line  AB  eqnal  to  the  given  base;  on 
it,  as  a  chord,  eonstmct  an  are  of  a 
circle  capable  of  containing  the  given 
angle ;  draw  a  line  DC  parallel  to  AB, 
and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the 
quotient  of  the  given  area  by  half 
the  line  AB ;  and  from  either  point  in  which  this  line  in- 
tersects the  arc,  as  C,  draw  CA  and  CB ;  then  will  ACB  be 
the  required  triangle.  For,  DC  is  the  locus  of  the  vertices 
of  all  the  triangles  whose  common  base  is  AB  and  whose 
areas  are  equal  to  the  given  area,  and  the  arc  ACB  is  the 
locus  of  the  vertices  of  all  the  angles  whose  sides  pass 
through  A  and  B,  and  which  are  equal  to  the  given  angle ; 
hence,  the  points  of  intersection  are  the  vertices  required. 
If  DC  cuts  the  arc  in  two  points,  there  arc  two  solutions ; 
if  it  is  tangent  to  the  arc,  there  is  but  one  solution;  if  it 
does  not  intersect  the  arc,  and  is  not  tangent  to  it,  the  so- 
lution is  impossible.  W.  G.  Peck. 

liO'cnst  [Lat.  locutta].  By  this  name  may  be  denoted 
the  migratory  locust  of  the  Old  World  ( (Edipoda  miijrato- 
rinm)  and  the  locust  of  Western  North  America  ( Caloptcntu 
tyretut).  The  term  "  locust"  is  often  wrongly  applied  to 
the  cicada  or  seventeen-year  locust.  The  transformations 
of  the  loonst,  as  in  all  the  grasshoppers,  are  very  slight, 
the  larva  differing  from  the  adult  chiefly  in  wanting  wings ; 
bnt  in  this  state  even  they  are  said  by  African  travellers  to 
travel  great  distances.    The  eggs  are  large,  long,  cylindri- 


cal, and  laid  late  in  the  summer  in  packets  of  about  sev. 
enty-flve,  resembling  cocoons,  in  holes  bored  in  the  ground 
by<means  of  their  stout  horny  ovipositors.  The  voracity 
of  the  locust,  and  of  grasshoppers  generally,  may  be  ex- 

Elained  by  the  anatomy  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is 
igbly  developed,  the  gizsard  being  provided  with  from 
six  to  eight  rows  of  horny  denticulated  plates'situated  on 
ridges,  the  whole  number  of  teeth  in  some  species  amount- 
ing to  270.  The  stomach  and  salivary  glands  are  highly 
developed,  the  large  jaws  further  adapting  it  for  its  vege- 
table diet.  The  air-tubes  (trachein)  dilate  into  numerous 
large  air-reservoirs,  which  assist  it  in  taking  its  long-sus- 
tained flights.  The  ears  of  the  locust  are  two  vesicles  sit-, 
uated  at  the  base  of  the  hind-body  or  abdomen,  each  sup- 
plied by  an  auditory  nerve  sent  from  the  third  thoracic 
ganglion.  The  stridulating  noise  this  and  many  other 
grasshoppers  make  is  produced  by  rubbing  the  thighs 
against  the  wings.  The  migratory  locust  of  the  Old  World 
is  widely  distributed,  being  found  all  over  Africa,  in  West- 
ern Asia,  and  Southern  Europe,  sometimes  occurring  in 
Belgium  and  England.  It  is  said  to  travel  about  sixteen 
miles  a  day.  It  moults  five  times,  at  intervals  of  about  six 
weeks.  The  locust  is  eaten  and  relished  by  the  natives  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  found  as  nutritious  food. 

The  locust  of  North  America  is  the  widely  distributed  red- 
legged  "grasshopper"  (Caloptenut  femur-nthmm,  Harris, 
Flo.  I.  Fig-  1,  *)  with  its  allied 

species  {Caloptenw  tprc 
lu;  Uhler,  Fig.  I,  a), 
which  inhabits  the  U.  S. 
west  of  the  Mississippi 
__^  River,  though  oocasion- 

^  ally  found  in  New  Eng- 

land. The  eastern  species 
does  the  most  damage  in 
Northern  New  England 
and  Canada.  The  west- 
ern species  (tprctiit) 
(    ^  breeds  most  abundsntly 

Bed-lcgKcd  Grasshopper,  and  It*  in  the  elevated  portions 
long-winged  Western  variety.  of  Colorado  and  north- 
ward, and  migrates  to  the  plains  below ;  it  also  breeds  abun- 
dantly in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  is  so  voracious  as  to 
drive  farmers  from  their  lands.  The  young  of  the  tpretut 
are  hatched  in  March  and  April  and  early  in  May  in  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  Kansas,  and  at  once  begin  their  ravages. 
Late  in  the  season,  by  the  last  of  June,  they  acquire  wings, 
becoming  fearfully  destructive,  though  most  destructive 
before  acquiring  their  wings.  They  are  more  active  by 
night  than  by  day.  Late  in  summer  so  abundant  do 
they  become  that  an  observer  in  Texas  has  seen  "the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  so  broken  up  by  their  borings 
that  every  inch  of  ground  contained  several  patches  of 
eggs."  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

IiOcnst,  tp.  of  Christian  co..  III.     Pop.  825. 
IiOcnst,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1534. 
liO'cnst  Bay'oa,  post-tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ark.    Pop, 
608. 
Locvst  Creek>  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  2398. 
Locust  Dale,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3484. 
Iiocnst  Grove,  tp.  of  Searcy  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  524. 
IiOCDSt  Grove,  tp.  of  Jefierson  co.,  la.     Pup.  14S6. 

I<OCV8t  Grove,  post-v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Adams  co., 
0.     Pop.  103. 

I<OCD8t  Grove,  tp.  of  Floyd  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1991. 

Locust  Hill,  post-tp.  of  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.    Pop,  1781, 

Locust  Tree  [Lat,  locutla].  The  locust  tree  is  named 
Sobinia,  in  honor  of  John  Robin,  herbalist  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  of  his  son  Vespasian,  who  first  cultivated 
the  tree  in  Europe.  The  beautiful  genus  received  its  name 
from  Linnffius,  and  belongs  to  the  sub-order  Papilionacess 
of  the  order  Leguminosa).  The  five-toothed  calyx  is  short 
and  slightly  two-lippod.  The  standard  is  large  and  round- 
ed, turned  back,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  wings  and 
keel.  The  stamens  are  in  two  bundles — t.  e.  diadelphons. 
The  style  is  bearded  next  the  free  stamen ;  the  pod  linear, 
flat,  several-seeded,  margined  on  the  seed-bearing  edge, 
and  with  thin  flat  valves.  Leaves  odd-pinnate,  with  sti- 
pels  at  the  base  of  the  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  very 
showy,  in  pendulous  racemes,  and  in  the  common  locust 
are  exceedingly  fragrant.  liobinia  Pteud-acacia,  the  com- 
mon locnst,  is  called  false  acacia  from  the  resemblance 
it  bears  to  the  true  acacia.  It  has  prickles  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  smooth  and  rarely  retain  dust.  The 
roots  do  not  bury  themselves  deep  in  the  soil,  but  spread 
out  just  beneath  the  surface,  and  cause  the  young  tree  to 
grow  with  extreme  rapidity  during  the  first  years  of  its 
life.    When  more  mature,  and  the  roots  have  exhausted  the 
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nouriBhment  about  th«m,  tho  growth  is  slower.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  he  planted  on  the  borders  of  pastures,  as 
its  droppings  enrich  the  soil.  Cattle  are  fond  of  the  sweet 
leaves.  The  tree  never  attains  great  sice  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  reaches  its  perfection  in  Kentuck;  and  Tennes- 
see, where  it  sometimes  exceeds  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
grows  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet.  When  the  land  where 
it  grows  is  cleared  it  produces  abundant  crops  of  Indian 
corn  for  several  years  in  snccespion  without  manuring.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  exhausted  soil  may  be  restored  to 
fertility  by  a  growth  of  the  locust,  its  leaves  soon  becoming 
converted  into  mould. 

The  wood  of  the  locust  is  olosc-grained  and  compact. 
Its  medullary  rays  are  closer  and  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  tree.  The  color  varies,  but  the  reddish-tinted  is 
the  most  valued  for  timber.  According  to  Emerson,  there 
is  a  black  variety  in  the  Western  States.  The  wood  is  re- 
markable for  its  strength  and  durability,  and  for  its  stiff- 
ness, hardness,  elasticity,  and  weight.  Fence-posts,  railway 
sleepers,  and  trenails  in  naval  architecture  are  made  of  it. 
It  is  considered  as  durable  as  the  live-oak.  It  is  used  to 
tome  extent  in  eabinetmaking,  but  only  slightly  in  house- 
building. For  mill-cogs  it  ia  very  valuable.  The  celebrated 
Cobbott  in  1823,  after  a  residence  of  some  time  in  America, 
returned  to  England,  and  by  his  writings,  in  which  he 
claimed  superlative  virtues  for  this  tree,  produced  a  remark- 
able interest  in  it.  It  was  soon  found  that  he  bad  much 
exaggerated  the  useful  properties  of  the  tree.  Valuable  as 
the  wood  is  fur  many  economic  purposes,  graceful  as  is  the 
aspect  and  foliage  of  tho  tree,  and  beautiful  as  are  the 
flowers,  tho  locust  is  yet  so  infested  by  many  varieties  .of 
insects  as  to  make  it  objectionable.  Where  it  is  grown  for 
tim))or  it  is  advised  to  plant  it  in  groves,  as  then  the  trees 
on  the  margin  only  seem  to  be  affected.  All  parts  of  the 
tree — leaves,  bark,  wood,  and  seeds — are  subject  to  insect 
ravages,  almost  threatening  its  extermination.  The 
branches  are  easily  broken,  moreover,  by  winds.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  the  suckers  which  spring  up  from  the 
roots,  and  still  more  readily  by  the  seed,  which  is  best  pre- 
served in  the  pod.  It  prefers  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  the 
young  plants  will  often  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  in  the 
first  season.  There  are  two  species  of  Bobinia  found  in 
cultivation  besides  the  ptead-acacia — vii.  the  Jloblnia  vi$- 
€o$a  and  the  Robiiiia  higpida.  The  latter — -a  mere  shrub — 
is  known  as  the  rose  acacia,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
rosc-colured,  inodorous  blossoms  and  hairy  stems.  It  is 
too  apt  to  spread  and  become  troublesome.  The  so-called 
honey  locust  belongs  to  the  kindred  genus  Glediltia;  it  has 
doubly  pinnate  leaves,  and  is  horrid  with  thorns.  It  is  a 
highly  ornamental  tree,  but  its  foliage  is  too  litcht  and  deli- 
cate to  afford  deep  shade.  W.  W.  Bailbt. 

I<o'da»  a  T.  (Oak ALLA  P.  0.)  and  tp.  of  Iroquois  co..  III., 
on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  in  tho  Grand  Prairie,  a  fine 
region  for  agrionlture,  and  has  a  large  trade.     Pop.  1921. 

liOd^ve^  town  of  France,  department  of  H6rault,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ergue  and  Soulandres,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Covonnes.     Pop.  11,864. 

Lodge  (Edkund),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
June  13, 1756;  served  in  the  army  in  his  youth,  and  after- 
wards devoted  himself  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  especially 
genealogy.  Ho  became  a  member  of  the  Heralds'  College ; 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lancaster  Herald  1793,  Nor- 
roy  King-of-Arms  1S22,  and  Clarcncieux  King-of-Arms 
1838.  D.  at  London  Jan!  16, 1839.  He  published //^«fra- 
lion«  of  liriu'th  Hittory,  HiorjrapKji,  nnd  Mnnnrrg  in  the 
Uritfnt  of  Ileurg  YIIL,  Edtoard  VL,  Marg,  Stiiabtlh,  and 
Jamet  I.  (3  vols.,  1791),  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  Eng- 
land, an  annual  publication,  and  Portrait*  q/'  Iltiutriou* 
Pertonagee  of  Great  Britain  (4  vols,  folio,  1821-34). 

IiOdge  (Thomas),  b,  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  about  1555; 
entered  Oxford  University  in  1573;  was  a  law-student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1584;  was  for  some  time  an  actor;  was  a 
soldier  in  the  expeditions  of  Clarke  and  Cavendish;  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Avignon,  and  practised  at  London,  where 
he  d.  of  the  plague  in  Sept.,  1625.  He  was  the  author  of 
Rosnlijjide;  Eupfiue^g  Gofden  Legaeie  (ISflO),  a  novel  which 
was  the  basis  of  Shakspcare's  At  Yon  Like  /I;  True  Trag- 
ediet  of  Marina  and  Sylla  (1594),  a  drama;  A  Margarite 
of  America  (1596),  a  tale  supposed  to  have  been  written 
during  his  voyage  with  Cavendish ;  a  Treali^e  of  the 
Ptngne  (1603);  and  translations  of  Jntephnt  (1602)  and 
Seneca  (1614),  In  connection  with  Groeno  he  wrote  A 
Loo  king -Gla»»  for  London  and  England  (1594). 

IiO'dit  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan,  in 
lat.  45'>  18'  35"  N.,  Ion.  27°  09'  67"  E.  It  lies  20  miles  S. 
of  Milan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Addn,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  river  being  navigable  for  large 
boats  until  it  reaches  the  Po.  Lodi  was  the  theatre  of  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  exploits  of  the  French 
under  Bonaparte.    On  May  10, 1790,  Napoleon,  after  the 


terrible  passage  of  the  long  and  nanrow  bridge  nnder  the 
full  Are  of  the  Austrian  batteries,  won  the  memorable  vic- 
tory which  secured  him  the  possession  of  Lombardy.  The 
streets  and  piazzas  of  Lodi  are,  for  an  old  town,  broad, 
spacious,  well  paved,  and  clean,  and  many  of  the  public 
buildings  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  cathedral  dates  from 
tho  twelfth  century,  and  other  churches  contain  fine  mar- 
bles, bronzes,  frescoes,  and  especially  wood-carvings  of 
much  merit.  The  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
of  Lodi  are  nomerous,  and  recent  co-operative  associations 
have  proved  very  successful.  The  trade  and  industry  of 
the  place  are  remarkable.  Its  majolica  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion ;  also  its  silk  and  linen,  hut  the  chief  article  of  the 
Lodi  market  is  the  famous  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  made 
in  immense  quantities  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  in  1874, 
19,088. 

I<odi«  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1344. 

I<odi,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Bergen  co,,  X.  J.,  1 5  miles  N. 
of  Jersey  City,  on  the  New  Jersey  Midland  R.  R.,  and  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Erie  R.  R.    Pop.  3221. 

Iiodij  post-tp.  of  Seneca  co.,  N.  T.,  on  Seneca  Lake, 
contains  several  fine  cataracts,  of  which  tho  best  known  is 
Lodi  Falls  on  Mill  Creek,  which  leaps  125  feet  down  into 
an  irregular  canon.     Pop.  1825. 

IiOdi,  tp.  of  Athens  co.,  0,     Pop.  1551, 

Iiodi)  poat-T.  of  Harrisville  tp.,  Medina  co.,  0.,  14  miles 
8.  W.  of  Medina,  has  a  national  oank. 

liOdl,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Columbia  eo..  Wis.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  V.  725 ;  of  tp.  1666. 

Lodi  Station,  post-v.  of 'Virgil  tp.,  Kane  eo..  III.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R. 

Lo'di  Vec'chio  [ane.  Laut  Pompeia],  an  old  town 
about  5  miles  from  Lodi,  founded,  Pliny  says,  by  the 
Boii  and  colonized  by  the  father  of  Pompey.  Its  raediiicTal 
vicissitudes,  together  with  those  of  the  more  modern  town, 
are  of  much  interest.     Pop.  in  1874,  3500. 

Lodome'ria  was  the  Latin  name  for  the  former  princi- 
pality of  Vladimir,  which  on  tho  division  of  Poland  went 
to  Austria,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Oalicia. 

Lodomil'lO,  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  Ia.     Pop,  1002. 

Lodz,  city  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of 
Warsaw,  is  well  built,  and  has  very  extensive  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  linens.     Pop.  34,328. 

Lo'ess  [Oer.  liia,  from  Keen,  "to  loosen"],  arena- 
ceous, calcareous  clay  deposited  in  the  valleys  and  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  sediment  by  which  their  wa- 
ters aro  rendered  turbid  at  the  time  of  floods.  This  ia 
deposited  on  the  overflowed  bottom-lande  and  in  the 
still  water  of  the  luuins  into  which  they  flow.  The  most 
extensive  accumulations  of  loess  known  are  those  of  tb« 
Terraoe  epoch — the  last  epoch  of  the  Drift  period — of 
which  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
This  is  yellowish-gray  loam,  mostly  unstratified,  contain- 
ing terrestrial  and  fluviatile  shells,  and  sometimes  attain- 
ing a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.  It  seems  to  have 
been  deposited  when,  after  the  Rhine  Valley  had  been  ex- 
cavated, a  large  part  of  it  was  filled  with  still  water,  which 
caused  the  deposition,  far  above  its  mouth,  of  the  sediment 
transported  by  the  upper  river.  Similar  beds  of  loess  are 
found  in  the  valleys  of  the  other  great  rivers  of  Europe, 
and  they  afford  proof  of  a  general  subsidence  of  the  con- 
tinent at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  As  the  land  rose 
again,  or  the  sea-level  was  depressed,  the  rivers  out  deep- 
ly into  these  ancient  deposits,  so  that  they  now  in  places 
form  high  banks  on  one  or  both  sides  of  them.  Prof. 
Bischoff  has  shown  by  ohcmieal  analysis  that  the  sediment 
that  fills  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile  has  tho  same  composi- 
tion as  tho  loess  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi a  deposit  of  loess  is  found  similar  in  character  and 
history  to  that  deaoribed  above.  It  occupies  the  region 
about  the  junction  of  the  Miasouri  and  Mississippi,  and 
underlies  the  surface  over  a  large  part  of  the  prairie  coua- 
try  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Indiana.  In  some  places  it  baa 
once  nearly  filled  the  old  valley  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and 
where  partially  cut  out  by  the  stream  forms  abrupt  or  pre- 
cipitous bluffs  which  have  given  it  the  namo  of  the  Bluff 
formation,  generally  applied  to  it  in  that  region. 

Tho  loess  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  for  the  moat  part 
the  silt  or  sediment  of  the  Missouri  River.  This  is  a  pecu- 
liarly turbid  stream,  as  it  flows  through  a  country  under- 
lain by  soft  and  easily  eroded  rocks,  and  it  now  carries  into 
the  Mississippi  a  largo  amount  of  yellow  sediment  precisely 
like  the  loess  in  character.  In  the  geological  period  im- 
mediately anterior  to  the  present  the  sea  stood  considerably 
higher  on  the  shores  of  this  continent  than  now,  and  tha 
waters  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  reached  up  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  nearly  to  tho  sources  of  that  stream.    At  this 
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time  kll  the  region  abont  the  jnnotion  of  the  Misaonri  and 
Mississippi  wm  oovered  with  water,  formiDg  a  kind  of  in- 
land sea.  Into  this  sea  the  Missouri  discharged,  and  tbe 
sediment  brought  down  from  the  great  area  it  drained 
was  spread  over  its  bottom,  filling  more  or  less  completely 
the  old  valleys  of  the  rivers  that  in  a  former  ago  had  Sowed 
through  it,  just  as  they  now  do,  and  covering  a  wide  ad- 
jacent area.  Subsequently,  the  water  o/  this  inland  sea 
was  drained  away,  and  the  valley  of  the  lower  Missouri  haa 
been  since  mostly  cleared  of  the  silt  that  obstructed  it.. 
Where  it  remains  it  forms  the  bluffs  of  loess  which  have 
been  referred  to.  These  seem  in  places  to  be  the  true 
boundaries  to  the  Missouri  Valley,  bat  they  are  in  fact 
only  a  facing  to  its  rooky  walls,  which  reach  down  far  below 
the  present  stream,  and  are  the  product  of  ages  of  erosion 
long  anterior  to  the  epoch  of  the  loess  ages,  when  the  con- 
tinent was  higher  than  now  and  the  drainage  was  more 
free.  J.  S.  Newbbrbt, 

Lofo'den,  or  Lofo'tea,  a  gronp  of  islands  situated 
between  lat.  67°  30'  and  89°  30'  S.,  and  stretching  along 
the  north-western  coast  of  Norway.  The  largest  are  An- 
doea,  Langoen,  Uindoen,  East  Vaagen,  West  Vaagen,  and 
Plagstadoe.  They  are  high  and  rooky,  presenting  wild, 
i^SS^)  •■xi  deeply-indented  coasts,  and  rising  in  some 
place*  of  the  interior  to  the  height  of  4000  feet,  at  which 
eleTBtion  the  snow  does  not  melt  during  summer.  The  in- 
habitaats  number  about  4000,  partly  of  Norwegian,  partly 
of  Finnish  descent.  Along  the  coasts  of  the  fiords  a  little 
bailey,  oat*,  and  potatoes  can  be  enltivated,  but  tbe  islands 
derire  their  importance  from  the  immensely  rich  fltheries, 
whieb  each  summer  employ  nearly  30,000  men,  and  form 
a  sonree  of  national  wealth  to  Norway.  Early  in  spring 
cod  is  caught  to  the  number  of  nearly  20,000,000,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  sold  fresh,  the  rest  producing  about 
yOOO  tons  of  dried  fish,  22,000  barrels  of  oil,  and  6U00  bar- 
rels of  roe.  When  the  eod-flshing  is  over,  at  th»  end  of 
April,  the  herring- fishing  begins  and  continues  the  whole 
summer  :  also  great  numbers  of  lobsters  are  caught.  But 
this  fishing  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Tbe  currents 
around  and  between  the  islands  are  so  rapid  and  tortuous, 
and  subject  to  such  violent  changes  from  ebb  and  flood, 
that  daring  spring  and  fall,  when  bard  weather  sets  in, 
these  waters  often  become  perfectly  unnavigftblo.  Even 
whales  are  sometimes  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks 
of  the  coasts.    (See  Maelstrom.) 

Ijortas  (WiLLiAK  Kihsktt),  b.  at  Rye,  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, aboot  1820;  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  geology  under  Prof.  Sedgwick;  | 
was  from  1849  to  1852  a  member  of  a  commission  for  de- 
termining the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  rogiona  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
which  he  explored  in  l)i53-54  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Assyrian  Society,  making  numerous  important  excavations 
and  discoveries,  especially  upon  the  site  of  Warka,  the  ' 
biblical  Erech.     He  published  in   1S57  a  valuable  work,  ! 
TraceU  and  Renearrhtt  in  Chaldta  and  Sivtianftf  was  ap-  I 
pointed  a  member  of  the  geological  survey  of  India,  and  d.  i 
at  sea  from  the  eSeota  of  sanstroke,  while  returning  to  i 
England,  Nov,,  18iS, 

IiO'giatf  oounty  of  Central  Dakota,  on  the  Coteau  du  I 
Minoari,  It  is  dry  and  elevated,  and  very  sparsely  settled,  j 

IiOgan,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  Area,  574  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  abounds  in  eoal.  Cattle, 
wool,  and  grain  are  staple  products.  Tbe  leading  manu- 
faetares  are  of  carriage*,  flour,  saddlery,  and  harnesses. 
The  eoonty  is  traversed  by  varions  railroad*.  Cap.  Linooln, 
Pop,  23,053, 

LOKaB,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  S.  by  Tennessee. 
Area,  SOD  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  To- 
bacco, wool,  cotton,  and  grain  are  largely  produced.  The 
Icsdiog  manufacture  is  that  of  carriages.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Memphis  Clarksville  and  Louisville  R.  R. 
Cap.  RnssellTille.     Pop.  20,429. 

IiOKan,  county  of  W.  Central  Ohio.  Area,  415  square 
mile*.  Greatest  elevation,  1335  feet.  It  is  undulating  and 
fertile,  producing  live-stock,  wool,  and  grain  in  great 
amount*.  There  are  manufaeture*  of  carriages,  lumber, 
Iiame*>e*,  flour,  furniture,  cooperage,  etc.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  and  the  Cleveland  Cin- 
einnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  Ri,  Cap.  Bellefontaine.  Pop. 
J3,028. 

IiOgaa,  eonnty  of  Weit  Virginia,  bounded  S.  W.  by 
Kentucky,  which  is  *eparated  by  the  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big 
Bandy.  It  i*  traveraed  by  the  Ouyandotte  River.  Area, 
82i  aqoare  miles.  It  is  very  hilly,  but  fertile.  Corn  i*  the 
prineipal  crop.  The  county  abounds  in  coal  and  iron,  with 
indications  of  salt  and  petroleum.  Cap,  Logan  Coort- 
honse,  or  Arrocoma.     Pop.  5124. 

ItOgtm,  tp.  of  Peoria  eo..  111.    Pop,  10(5. 


Lofail,  po*t'tp.  of  Dearborn  oo,,  lod.    Pop.  832. 

IjOgaa,  tp.  of  Foantain  oo.,  Ind,     Pop,  2608, 

IiOgail,  tp.  of  Pike  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  021. 

I<Ogan>  post-T.  of  Harrison  co.,  la.,  on  the  Bayes  River 
and  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  30  miles  from 
Council  Bluffs,  has  excellent  water-power,  and  limestone 
and  hard-wood  timber  in  abundance,  and  carries  on  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising.     Pop.  about  500. 

Ueoroe  Muroravx,  Ex.  Pcb.  "  Western  Star." 

IiOgaa,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.    Pop.  273, 

Iiogan,  tp,  of  Reynolds  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  tlO. 

laOgaa,  tp.  of  Wayne  co..  Mo,     Pop.  1057, 

Logan,  tp,  of  Aaglaiie  co,,  0,     Pop,  900. 

IiOgan,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hocking  co.,  0.,  on  the  Hock- 
ing Canal  and  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  K.  R., 
51  miles  from  Columbus  and  24  miles  from  Athens,  has  5 
churches,  2  banks,  3  weekly  newspapers,  1  furnace,  2  flour- 
ing-mill*,  1  foundry,  1  woollen-factory,  1  furniture  manu- 
factory, and  a  large  trade  with  the  mining-regions  in  the 
vicinity.     Pop.  1827.        Levi  Qrebn,  Ed.  "  Sektinel," 

Logan,  tp,  of  Blair  oo,.  Pa.    Pop.  2422. 

Logan,  tp.  of  Clinton  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  823, 

Logaa,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Cache  oo.,  Ut,  on  the  Utah 
Northern  R.  R.,  is  a  Mormon  town.     Pop.  1757, 

Logan,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  W.  Va,     Pop.  1220, 

Logan,  b.  about  1720,  the  son  of  a  Cayuga  chief  who 
lived  at  Sbamokin,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  bore  the  nam« 
of  Tah-gah-jute,  but  took  also  the  name  of  James  Logan, 
acting  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  his  friend.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  physical  and  mental  powers,  and  was  always 
friendly  to  the  whites  until  1774,  when  a  party  of  rufflans 
murdered  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  Ue  then  lived  near 
the  Ohio  River,  having  removed  in  1767.  After  this  for 
six  years  Logan  and  his  followers  kept  the  whole  West 
from  Detroit  to  the  Holston  in  terror,  and  slaughtered  great 
numbers  of  settlers,  A  well-known  and  eloquent  speech 
which  Logan  sent  to  the  whites  by  on  interpreter  a  few 
months  after  the  murder  of  his  family  is  preserved  in  Jef- 
ferson's A'olet;  but  it*  authenticity,  and  still  more  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  statements,  are  open  to  serious  question, 
Logan  attacked  a  party  of  friendly  Indians  at  Detroit  in 
1780  while  intoxicated,  and  was  killed  in  the  affray  by  one 
of  hi*  own  relatives,  A  granite  monument  was  erected  to 
hi*  memory  at  Fair  Hill  cemetery,  near  Auburn,  Cayuga 
CO.,  N.  y. 

Logan  (CoRNELicg  A.),  b,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1800, 
of  Irish  *tock ;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  and  went 
several  times  as  supercargo  to  Europe;  was  afterwards  a 
journalist  iu  Baltimore  and  New  York ;  became  an  actor, 
and  produced  several  successful  plays.  His  poem,  The 
Mi»iii»»ippi,  is  one  of  his  best-known  productions.  In 
1840  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  0.  His  daughters,  Olive, 
Eliza  (Mrs,  Oeo.  Wood,  1830-72),  and  Cecilia,  wero  known 
as  actresses. 

Logan  (George),  M.  D.,  grandson  of  Jame*  Logan,  b. 
at  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9,  1753 ;  studied  med- 
icine in  Edinburgh  ;  returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1779,  served 
in  the  Pennsylvania  le);i<lature  for  several  terms,  and  was 
a  warm  partisan  of  Jefferson  and  tbe  Republican  party 
nnder  the  administration  of  John  Adams.  In  1798,  dar- 
ing the  imminent  peril  of  war  between  the  U.  S.  and 
France,  he  went  to  Paris  as  a  volunteer  peacemaker,  and 
was  denounced  for  so  doing  by  the  Federalists,  who  pro- 
cured the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  so-called  "  Logan 
act,"  making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  a  private  citiien 
to  take  part  in  a  controversy  between  the  U.  S.  and  a  for- 
eign power.  Dr,  Logao  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
1801-07;  went  to  England  in  1810  in  the  hope  of  contrib- 
uting to  preserve  peace  with  that  country ;  was  a  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture, and  author  of  valuable  experiments  in  scientific  farm- 
ing.   D.  at  Stenton  Apr.  9,  1821, 

Logan  (Qeoror),  M.  D.,  h,  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  Jan,  4, 
1778 ;  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia  under  Prof's.  Cald- 
well and  Hartshorn  ;  for  half  a  century  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  Charleston,  where  he  was  hospital  surgeon  to  the 
navy-yard,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  surgeons  on  the  naval 
list ;  was  author  of  a  popular  work  on  diseases  of  children, 
D.  at  New  Orleans  Feb.  13,  1861.  Paul  F.  Eve, 

Logan  (James),  b,  at  Lurgan,  Ireland,  Oct.  20,  1674, 
of  Scotch  Quaker  stock ;  was  well  eduoatedrand  became  a 
merchant:  went  in  1690  with  Peon  to  Philadelphia;  was 
long  in  public  life  as  provincial  secretary,  chief-justice,  etc. 
of  Pennsylvania ;  was  president  of  the  council  and  acting 
governor  1736-38;  author  of  Eiperimenta  de  Plantnrum 
Generatione  (Leydcn,  1739),  a  translation  of  Cicero's  Dc  .^ 
SmectaU  (1744,  printed  by  Franklin),  and  other  works  in  J  V_ 
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Latin  and  in  Eoglish  prow  and  verce ;  «a<  the  fousder  of 
the  Loganian  Library.  D.  at  Stenton,  near  GermaDtown, 
Pa.,  Oo(.  31,  1761. 

IiOgan  (John),  b.  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1748 ; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  toolc  orders,  and 
became  a  minister  at  Leitb  in  1773,  He  bad  formed  at  the 
university  a  frieodahip  with  Michael  Bruce,  a  young  poet 
who  d.  in  1767,  and  whose  poems  he  edited  in  1770,  adding 
some  of  his  own.  The  Ode  to  tke  Cuckoo  and  several 
hymns  contained  in  this  volume  having  l>ecomo  very  pop- 
ular, Logan  claimed  them  as  his  own  composition,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  a  literary  controversy  which  has  been 
warmly  maintained  ever  since,  though  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence seems  to  support  the  claims  oT  Bruce.  Logan  wrote 
for  the  stage,  delivered  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, and  was  in  1780  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
professorship  of  history  at  Edinburgh.  He  lost  his  eccle- 
siastical position  through  alleged  intemperance,  and  de- 
voted himself  in  London  to  literature,  publishing  a  volume 
of  poems  in  1781,  Runuamede,  a  tragedy,  in  1783,  and 
several  historical  treatises.  D.  at  London  Bee,  28,  178S, 
Two  posthumous  volumes  of  Sr.rmnnt  (1790-91)  were  so 
popular  as  to  reach  an  8tb  cd.  in  1822, 

iiOgan  (John  A.),  b,  in  Jackson  eo..  Ill,,  Feb.  9, 1820; 
received  a  limited  oommon-school  education,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  1st  Illinois  Vols.,  of  which  regiment  he  became  quar- 
termaster with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  Returning  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  elected  olerk  of  the  court  of 
his  native  county  in  1849;  in  1862  graduated  at  the  Louis- 
ville University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  attaining 
popularity  and  success  in  his  profession ;  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  in  1852, 1853, 1856,  and  1857,  and  was  pros- 
ecuting attorney  185,3-57 ;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress in  185S,  and  again  in  1860,  resigning  his  seat  to  enter 
the  army ;  in  Sept.,  1861,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  31st 
Illinois  Volt,,  which  he  led  at  the  battle  of  Belmont  in 
November;  at  Fort  Oonelson  in  Feb.,  1862,  was  wounded, 
and  the  following  month  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers;  engaged  at  Pittsburg  Landing  in  April,  and  in 
the  West  until  Nov,,  1862,  when  he  was  promoted  to  bo 
major-general;  throughout  the  Vicksburg  campaign  was 
in  coVnmand  of  a  division  of  the  17th  corps,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  and  in  the 
siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg ;  in  Oct.,  1863,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  15lh  corps,  which  ho  led  with  great 
credit  until  the  death  of  McPherson,  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  where,  in  the 
language  of  Oen,  Sherman,  he  "  nobly  sustained  his  repu- 
tation ;"  he  was,  however,  shortly  after  relieved  by  Gen. 
0,  0,  Howard,  and  returned  to  the  command  of  his  corps, 
which  he  led  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  when  the  eventful 
political  crisis,  involving  the  choice  of  a  President,  de- 
,  manded  his  voice  and  influence  at  home,  and  consequently 
he  did  not  rejoin  his  corps  until  thu  arrival  of  Sherman's 
army  at  Savannah,  after  its  famous  "march  to  the  sea;" 
when,  resuming  his  command,  he  retained  it  through  the 
subsequent  march  through  the  Carolinas,  and  in  May,  1865, 
succeeded  Gen.  Howard  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  Kcsigncd  from  the  army  Aug.,  1865,  and  in 
November  following  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico, 
but  declined ;  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  40th  and  41st 
Congresses,  and  in  1871  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  his  native 
State.  O.  C.  SiHUONS. 

Logan  (Olive).    See  Sykkb  (Olive  Looan). 

Logan  (TnniiAg  Muldrip),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Charleston, 
5.  C,  Jan.  31, 1803;  graduated  M,  D,  in  Charleston  Medical 
College,  S.  C,  1828 ;  was  co-editor  to  a  surgical  compen- 
dium, has  contributed  largely  to  medical  science,  and  is 
a  member  of  several  foreign  and  domestic  societies;  is 
the  author  of  Topor/rapKy  of  Cali/omin,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  Tramarlioiu  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation ;  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1 873 ;  it  now  ( 1875)  secretary  to  the  board  of  health  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  resides  in  Sacramento.  Pacl  F.  Eve. 

Logan  (Sir  William  EnMO-rn),  LL.D,,  F.  R.  S.,  F,  G.  S,, 
b.  at  Montreal,  Canada,  Apr.  23, 1798;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1817,  and  in  1818  became 
partner  in  a  mercantile  hoote  in  London;  was  1829-38 
manager  of  a  coal-mining  and  copper-smelting  enterprise 
at  Swansea,  Wales,  and  prepared  geological  maps  and  sec- 
tions of  that  region  for  the  ordnance  survey;  in  1841  bo- 
came  the  head  of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  from 
which  time  he  published  valuable  annual  reports  and  many 
important  scientifio  papers;  represented  Canada  in  the 
Expositions  of  1851  and  1862  at  London,  and  in  1855  at 
Paris ;  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1855,  a 
knight  bachelor  by  Qneen  Viotoria  1856,  and  received  sev- 
eral valuable  medals  and  other  distinctions.     I>.  in  Wales 


Logaa  Conrt-hovse  (or  Arrocoma),  post-v,  of 
Logan  tp,,  cap,  of  Logan  co,,  West  Va,,  50  miles  6.  W,  of 
Charleston, 
Logan  Creek,  tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Neb.  Pop.  723. 
Log  and  Line,  a  contrivance  for  measuring  the  velo- 
city of  a  ship  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  float,  weighted 
on  one  side  so  that  it  will  float  upright,  and  having  a  line 
attached  to  it  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  flat  side  of  the 
float  so  as  to  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  a  force  tending 
to  drag  it  through  the  water.  The  attached  line  is  about 
150  fathoms  in  length,  and  when  not  in  use  is  wound  on  a 
light  running  reel.  The  line  is  divided  into  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  it  equal  to  ^^  of  a  nautical  mile,  the  points 
of  division  being  marked  by  knot;  formed  by  passing 
pieces  of  twine  between  the  strands  of  the  line,  and  leav- 
ing the  free  ends  to  project  on  each  side  of  the  line.  The 
first  knot  is  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the /loat 
or  tog,  and  is  very  prominently  marked.  The  part  of  the 
line  between  the  log  and  the  first  knot  is  called  the  stray 
line ;  its  use  is  to  allow  the  log  to  become  settled  before  the 
count  it  commenced.  To  use  the  log  and  line,  the  log  is 
thrown  over  from  the  lee  quarter  of  the  vessel,  and  the  line 
it  then  unwound  from  the  reel  as  fast  as  the  vessel  sails. 
At  the  instant  the  first  point  of  division  passes  from  the 
reel  a  half-minute  sand-glass  is  inverted,  and  when  the  last 
sand  falls  the  reel  is  stopped.  The  number  of  equal  spaces 
that  have  been  unwound  indioatet  the  number  of  nautical 
miles  the  ship  is  sailing  per  hour,  inasmuch  as  a  half  min- 
ute bears  the  same  relation  to  an  honr  that  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  line  does  to  a  nautical  mile.  The  log  is 
thrown  from  time  to  time,  and  the  results  are  recorded  in 
a  book  called  the  logbook.  To  teeuve  aoeurate  results,  the 
line  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  prevent  stretching.  To 
guard  against  variations  of  length  due  to  hygrometric 
changes,  the  lino  is  usually  saturated  with  oil.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  line  has  changed  in  length,  a  correction 
must  be  applied  to  the  taeasured  rate  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
line  must  DO  graduated  anew.  W.  G.  Peck, 

Logania'cese  [from  Logania,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  mostly 
tropical,  but  having  a  few  representatives  in  the  U.  S.  It 
it  remarkably  allied  to  the  Rubiaceee,  Scrophulariaaeos, 
the  Gentianiacese,  and  the  Apooynacea;,  and  is  briefiy  cha- 
racterised by  its  regular  gamopotalous  flowers,  along  with 
opposite  leaves  and  interposed  stipules.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  poisonous  plants.  Strychnine,  curare,  etc. 
are  among  its  deadly  principles.  Spigelia  and  gelsemiuni, 
both  active  poisons  and  valuable  medicines,  are  our  most 
important  native  Loganiads. 

Logansport,  city,  cap.  of  Cass  eo.,  Ind.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers,  on  the  Detroit  Eel 
River  and  Illinois,  the  Logansport  Crawfordsville  and 
South-western,  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louit,  and 
tho  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R«.,  it  surrounded  by 
a  fine  agricultural  country,  with  splendid  timber  and  excel- 
lent building-stone.  The  aggregate  of  its  water-power 
from  the  rivers  above  named  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  improved  and  unimproved,  is  estimated  at  500  horse- 
power, and  the  manufacturing  establishmente  give  employ- 
ment to  over  1000  operatives,  and  their  prodncts  amount  to 
above  $5,000,000  per  annum.  It  has  well-paved  streclt, 
fine  residences  and  butinets  houses,  is  very  healthy,  and 
has  14  churches,  2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  1  na- 
tional and  2  private  banks,  public-school  buildings  and 
property  valued  at  $250,000,  and  a  Univertalist  college. 
Pop.  8950.     J.  T.  Brteb,  Bd.  "  Looansport  Joorxal." 

Logan's  Store,  post-tp.  of  Rutherford  eo.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1597. 

Lo'gansTille,  post-b.  of  Springfield  tp.,Tork  co„  Pa., 
8  miles  S.  of  York,     Pop.  256. 

Lo'ganville,  a  b.  (Suqar  Valley  P.  0.)  in  Grecno 
tp.,  Clinton  Co.,  Pa.     Pop.  414. 

Logarith'mic  Curve,  a  curve  that  may  be  referred  to 
a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  such  that  the  ordinate  of  auy 

point  shall  be  equal  lo 
*  the  logarithm  of  its  ab- 
scissa. When  so  referred, 
its  equation  may  bo 
written 

y  ^  log  r,  or  <i»  =  r,- 
In  which  the  symbol  loy 
denotes  a  logarithm  tak- 
en in  any  system  ;  that 
is,  in  a  tystem  whose 
base  is  a.  Thus,  in  tlio 
fii(ure  we  have  CB  =  log 
0/i.  The  axis  of  a;  ia 
called  the  axis  of  nambcre,  and  the  axis  of  y  the  axis   of 
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there  are  ■yateini  of  logarlthma,  bnt  thej  have  certain  gen- 
eral propertiea  in  common,  some  of  which  we  subjoin. 

UU  The  curve  always  cuts  the  axis  of  x  at  a  point  D, 
whose  distance  ttom  the  origin  is  equal  to  1. 

2d.  If  the  hase  of  the  system,  a,  it  greater  than  1,  the 
enrve  takes  the  position  KDC,  having  the  axis  of  y  for  an 
asymptote  at  the  point  (0,  —  oo  ) ;  the  curve  is  everywhere 
concave  downward,  and  B«  x  increases  it  continually  ap- 
proaches parallelism  with  the  axis  of  x. 

3d.  If  the  base  of  the  system,  a,  is  less  than  1.  the  curve 
takes  the  position  K' DC,  having  the  axis  of  i)  fur  an 
asymptote  at  the  point  (0,  +  oo  ) ;  the  curve  is  everywhere 
concave  upward,  and  as  x  increases  it  continually  ap- 
proaches parallelism  with  the  axis  of  x. 

4th.  If  n  tangent  is  drawn  to  the  curve  at  any  point  of 
either  class  of  logarithmic  curves,  as  at  C,  the  suotangeot 
TT',  taken  on  the  axis  of  logarithms,  is  constant  and 
equal  to  the  modulus  of  the  corresponding  system  of  log- 
arithms. 

5th.  If  a  =  1,  the  curve  reduces  to  a  straight  line  through 
I)  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y.  This  lino  limits  and  separates 
the  two  classes  of  carves  referred  to  in  suppositions  1st 
and  2d. 

6th.  It  AB  =  2,  the  area  ODCT'  is  equal  to  the  entire 
area  between  the  part  DA' of  the  curve,  the  axis  of  x,  and 
the  axis  oCy;  and  furthermore,  each  is  equal  to  the  modulus 
of  the  corresponding  system  of  logarithms.    W.  Q.  Pkck. 

Ijosarith'mic  Spiral,  a  spiral  whose  equation  may 
b*  Tedaced  to  the  form, 

hg  r  =*v,  or  r  =  log  -  ^v ; 
in  which  the  pole  is  at  the  eye  of  the  spiral.     It  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  logarithmic  curve,  from  which  it  may 
be  constructed  as  follows :  Let  0  be  the  eye  or  pole,  OS 
the  initial  line,  and  let 
a     circle    be    described 
about  0  as  a  centre  with 
a  radius  OA  —  1,  which 
call  the  directing  circle. 
From  A  lay  off  on  the 
circumference  of  the  dl- 
TMting  circle  a  distance 
eqaal  to  any  ordinate  of 
the  logarithmic  curve; 
then  from  0  draw  a  ra- 
dius vector  through  the 
extremity    of   this  dis- 
tance, making  it  equal  to  the  corresponding  abscissa ;  the 
extremity  of  the  line  thus  eonstmeted  is  a  point  of  the 
enrve.     If  the  ordinate  is  positive,  it  is  to  be  laid  off  in  (he 
direction  from  A  towards  c;  if  negative,  it  is  to  be  laid 
off  in  the  opposite  direction.     The  curve  proceeding  out- 
ward from  A  has  an  infinite  number  of  continually  diverg- 
ing spires;  proceeding  inward  from  A,  it  has  an  infinite 
namber  of  converging  spires.     If  any  number  of  radii  vee- 
tores  are  drawn  making  equal  angles  with  each  other,  they 
will  form  a  eontinned  proportion;  thns,  if  ^a=^ai  — ic, 
etc.,  we  have 

OA-.Oa'::  Oal :  OV  : :  Ob'  :  Oc' . . .  etc. 
This  principle  enables  us  to  construct  the  curve  when  we 
know  its  pole  and  two  points  on  the  same  spire.  The  curve 
everywhere  makes  a  constant  angle  with  the  radius  vector, 
and  is  therefore  closely  analogous  to  the  Lozoorokio  Ciirvk 
(which  see).  Tho  involute  of  tbo  curve  is  an  equal  loga- 
rithmic spiral.  Newton  showed  (Principia,  b.  i.,  prop.  9) 
that  if  the  force  of  gravity  had  varied  inversely  as  the 
cubes  of  the  distances,  the  planets  would  have  receded 
from  the  sun,  and  that  their  paths  would  have  been  loga- 
rithmic spirals.  The  modulus  of  the  spiral  in  each  case 
would  have  depended  upon  the  initial  velocity  of  jprojec- 
Uon.     This  carve  is  sometimes  called  the  hgielic  $p>ral. 

W.  G.  Peck. 

IiO^arithma  [Or.  Xtfyoc  aod  i/utiiat].  The  logarithm  of 
a  number  is  the  exponent  of  tho  power  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  fixed  number  to  produce  the  given  number. 
The  fixed  number  is  called  tho  bate.  Thus,  in  the  equa- 
tion W=-  1000,  3  is  the  logarithm  of  lOUO,  tho  base  being 
10.  Any  positive  number  except  1  may  be  taken  as  n  base, 
and  for  each  base  there  is  a  corresponding  sytlem  of  toga- 
rithmt  ;  there  is  therefore  an  infinite  number  of  systems  of 
logarithms,  but  only  two  of  them  are  in  general  use — the 
Ifapierian  and  the  common  system.  The  Napierian  system, 
named  after  its  inventor.  Baron  Napier,  is  the  system  whose 
base  is  2.718281828  . . . ;  the  common  system  is  the  system 
whose  base  is  10.  In  what  follows  we  shall  designate  Na- 
pierian logarithms  by  the  symbol  I,  and  common  loga- 
rithms by  the  symbol  log. 

V»e». — Napierian  logarithms  are  mostly  employed  In  the 
higher  brancnes  of  analysis  and  in  scientific  investigations. 
Common  logarithms  are  used  in  practical  computations, 
where  they  serve  to  convert  the  operations  of  maltiplioa- 


tion  and  division  into  the  simpler  ones  of  addition  and 
subtraction.  In  trigonometric  computations  their  use  is 
almost  indispensable.  Computations  by  means  of  loga- 
rithms are  made  in  accordance  with  tbo  following  principles : 
let,  the  logarithm  of  the  product  of  any  namber  of  factors 
is  eqnal  to  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  the  factors;  2d, 
the  logarithm  of  a  quotient  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
dividend  diminished  by  that  of  the  divisor;  3d,  the  loga- 
rithm of  any  power  of  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the  logarithm 
of  the  quantity  maltiplied  by  the  exponent  of  the  power ; 
and  4th,  tho  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  quantity  is  equal  to 
the  logarithm  of  the  quantity  divided  by  the  index  of  the 
root.  In  applying  these  principles  the  logarithms  needed 
are  taken  from  tables  called  tables  of  logarithms.  The 
method  of  forming  these  tables  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
General  Fropertiee  of  Logarithme. — In  the  exponential 
equation  a'  —  n  we  may  regard  a  as  the  base  of  any  system 
of  logarithms,  in  which  case  z  will  be  the  logarithm  of  % 
taken  in  that  system.  The  discussion  of  this  equation  in- 
dicates the  following  general  properties  :  1st,  the  logarithm 
of  1  in  any  system  is  equal  to  0 ;  2d,  the  logarithm  of  the 
base  of  any  system,  taken  in  that  system,  is  1 ;  3d,  in  any 
system  whose  base  is  greater  than  1  the  logarithms  of  all 
numbers  greater  than  1  are  positive,  the  logarithms  of  all 
numbers  less  than  1  are  negative,  the  logarithm  of  0  is  —  », 
and  the  logarithm  of  o»  is  -|-  oo ;  4th,  in  any  system  whose 
base  is  less  than  1  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  greater 
than  1  are  negative,  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  less  than 
1  are  positive,  the  logarithm  of  0  is  +  a>,  and  the  logarithm 
of  00  18  —  oD  ;  5th,  there  are  no  real  logarithms  of  negative 
nnmbers  in  any  system.  These  general  properties  are  used 
in  analytical  investigations. 

Helntiout  betneen  Different  Syttenu. — Every  logarithm  is 
composed  of  two  factors.  The  first  factor  is  constant  for 
the  same  system,  and  depends  for  its  value  on  the  base  of 
that  system ;  the  second  factor  is  independent  of  the  base 
of  the  system,  bnt  is  dependent  on  the  particular  number 
in  question,  and  changes  with  it.  The  constant  factor  cor- 
responding to  any  system  is  called  the  modulue  of  that  sys- 
tem. The  modulus  of  tbe  Napierian  system  is  1,  that  of 
the  common  system  is  .4342945,  and  that  of  any  system  is 
equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  tbe 
base  of  that  system.  Since  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  all 
nnmbers  less  than  1  are  negative,  and  of  all  numbers 
greater  than  1  are  positive,  it  follows  that  the  modulus  of 
a  system  whose  base  is  less  than  1  is  negative,  and  that  the 
modulus  of  a  system  whose  base  is  greater  than  1  is  posi- 
tive. A  modulus  may  have  any  value  from  —  <»  to  -t-  oo ; 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  modulus  decreases  algebraically 
as  the  base  increuee.  If  we  multiply  the  Napierian  loga- 
rithm of  any  number  by  tbe  modulus  of  any  system,  the 
product  is  the  logarithm  of  the  same  namber  in  that  sys- 
tem. This  principle  enables  us  to  find  the  logarithm  of  any 
number  in  any  system  when  we  hare  a  table  of  Napierian 
logarithms. 

Geometrical  Relatione. — Napierian  logarithms  are  some- 
times called  hyperbolic  logarithms,  on  account  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  equilateral  hyperbola ;  there  is,  however,  no 
good  reason  for  this  distinction,  inasmuch  as  the  same  re- 
lation that  exists  between  tbe  logarithms  of  this  system 
and  a  particular  equilateral  hyperbola  exists  also  between 
those  of  any  system  whatever  and  some  other  equilateral 
hyperbola.  To  explain  the  nature  of  this  relation,  let  LAK 
be  one  branch  of  an  equilateral 
hyperbola,  whose  equation, 
when  referred  to  its  asymp- 
totes, CNani  CM,  is  xy  =  mt 
let  A  be  tbe  vertex  and  let 
F\m  anv  point  on  the  curve; 
K  and  let  CB  and  CE  be  tbe  ab- 
~  scissas  of  A  and  F,  the  latter 
NT  being  called  the  terminal  ab- 
scissa. The  square  described 
on  the  co-ordinates  of  A  is  equal  to  m,  as  may  be  shown 
from  the  equation  of  the  enrve.  Now,  it  may  be  proved  by 
means  of  the  calculus  that  the  area  CDAB  is  to  the  area 
BAFE  as  1  is  to  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  CE.  Denot- 
ing the  area  JiAFE  by  A,  and  CE  by  x,  we  have 

m:  A::\  :  Ix,  .  .  .  .• .  A=  mix ;...(!). 
Henoe  the  area  between  an  equilateral  hyperbola  and  one 
of  its  asymptotes,  estimated  from  the  ordinate  of  tho  vertex 
up  to  any  other  ordinate,  is  equal  to  tbe  logarithm  of  tho 
terminal  abscissa  taken  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  the 
square  described  on  the  co-ordinates  of  its  vertex.  If  we 
take  the  conjugate  of  the  hyperbola  LAJC,  whose  equation 
is  xy  =  —  m,  equation  (1)  will  become 

A^-mlx  .  .  .  (2). 
Tho  numerical  value  of  m  in  equations  (1)  and  (2)  de- 
pends upon  the  value  of  CB;  by  giving  suitable  values  to 
CB,  m  may  be  made  to  have  any  value  from  0  to  ■)-  oo ;  that 
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is,  ±  mix  mky  be  made  to  represent  the  logarithm  of  x  in 
any  system  whatever.  If  we  make  Cli  ^  1,  wo  hare  m  es  1, 
and  equation  (1)  becomes  A  =  lx,  ^  result  that  conforms  to 
the  Napierian  system.  The  value  of  the  area  A  may  be 
expressed  by  an  infinite  series  in  terms  of  z,  and  this  series 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  computing  a  table  of  logarithms. 
Such  a  series  was  originally  employed  for  this  purpose, 
but  its  use  has  been  superseded  by  other  and  more  cod- 
Tenient  ones. 

Tabla  of  Logarilinu. — Tables  of  logarithms  are  tables 
from  which  we  may  find  the  logarithm  corresponding  to 
any  number,  or  the  number  corresponding  to  any  logarithm, 
within  certain  limits.  Every  logarithm  consists  of  two 
parts — an  entire  part,  called  the  characlcrittic,  and  a  deci- 
mal part,  oalled  the  maulina.  Either  of  these  parts  may 
be  0,  and  the  characteristic  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative,  but  the  mantissa  is  always  positive.  The  cha- 
racteristic may  be  found  by  a  very  simple  rule,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  given  in  the  ordinary  tables ;  the  decimal 
point  is  also  omitted  in  writing  the  mantissa.  The  manner 
of  arranging  the  tables,  as  also  the  manner  of  using  them, 
will  be  best  learned  from  the  explanations  which  precede 
moh  eolleotioa  of  tables ;  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred 
for  all  information  of  that  nature.  In  addition  to  the  log- 
arithms of  natural  numbers,  the  tables  usually  oontain  the 
logarithms  of  the  principal  circular  functions,  such  as  the 
sine  and  cosine,  the  tangent  and  cotangent,  from  0°  to  90°, 
In  these  tables  the  inconvenience  of  negative  oharacteristios 
is  avoided  by  adding  10  to  each  logarithm ;  an  allowance 
is  made  in  the  final  result  for  «ach  10  thus  added.  The 
aame  deviee  is  employed  in  using  the  logarithms  of  ordinary 
decimals. 

Logarithms  were  invented  by  Baron  Napier,  who  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  same  in  1614  in  a  work  bearing 
the  title  De  mirljiei  Logarilkmorum  CanoHit  CoHttmelioHe. 
The  first  tabic  of  common  logarithms  was  published  by 
Briggs  in  1624  under  the  title  of  Ari(Ame(T>a  Lognrithmica. 
He  calculated  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to 
30,000,  and  also  from  90,000  to  100,000,  carrying  out  his 
figures  to  14  decimal  places.  In  1628,  Adrian  Vlack  sup- 
plemented the  work  of  Briggs  by  publishing  a  book  bear- 
ing the  same  title,  Arithmetica  Logarithmicnj  in  which  he 
supplied  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  from  20,000  to 
90,000,  but  at  the  same  time  he  reduced  the  number  of 
decimal  plaoes  to  10.  Vlack  included  in  his  work  the  log- 
arithms of  the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  for  each  minute 
of  arc  from  0°  to  90°.  Five  years  later  the  same  author 
published  a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  sines  and  tangents, 
for  every  hundredth  of  a  degree  from  0°  to  90°,  which  had 
been  computed  by  Briggs.  In  1797,  Vega  published  an 
edition  of  Vlack's  tables,  but  the  work  is  out  of  print  and 
the  copies  are  difficult  to  be  found.  Probably  the  best  ac- 
cessible tables  are  those  of  Callet.  These  are  carried  to  7 
places  of  decimals,  and  include  logarithmic  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,  and  cotangents  for  every  second  of  arc  from  0° 
to  90°,  An  American  edition  of  these  tables  was  published 
in  1S30  by  Hasslor,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the 
V.  S.  Coast  Survey.  These  are  probably  the  best  American 
tables,  but  unfortunately  tboy  are  very  scarce  and  difficult 
to  obtain.  In  addition  to  these,  several  collections  of  tables 
have  been  published  in  Oermany,  of  which  the  most  noted 
is  Hulsse's  Sammtlung  Malhematitcken  Ta/ebi,  published  in 
Leipsic  in  1840.  Besides  those  above  mentioned,  several 
■ix-plaoo  tables  have  been  published,  which  for  most  pur- 
poses of  computation  are  sufficiently  accurate.  Five-place 
tables  have  also  been  published,  which  for  auxiliary  com- 
putations are  of  great  utility.  To  this  olass  we  may  refer 
Lalandc's  flve-flgure  table,  which  was  republished  in  1839 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  computation  of  logarithmic  tables  is  effected  by 
means  of  rapidly  converging  series,  of  which  a  great 
number  hare  been  deduced.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  compute  the  logarithms  of  prime  num- 
bers, inasmuch  as  the  logarithms  of  composite  numbers 
may  be  found  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  their 
prime  factors.  The  following  series  and  its  applications 
are  taken  from  Haekloy's  Treatite  on  Algebra,  p.  274,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  greater  detail.  The  series 
referred  to  is  as  follows : 

'(^+')="'+=^  (2^+3-(2fc)i+5-(^*+'  •  •  1  <^>' 
in  which  P  stands  for  any  whole  number,  and  P  +  l  tor  the 
next  higher  whole  number.  Making  P  equal  to  I,  2,  etc., 
we  have,  sinoo  {1  —  0, 

12^  o  +  2{\+-^+-^+^+...]^6.mim 


!  =  ^2+2}i-^--^  +  ri^-^-^+...{-l. 
<■  6       3.5»     5.5*      7.6"  ' 
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U^li  + 12  =  2X12 -  1.3862944, 

eto.     etc,     etc.  eto. 


In  the  same  way  we  may  oompnte  the  Kapierian  logarithms 
of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  any  number  whatever. 
Then,  to  find  the  common  logarithms  of  the  same  numbers, 
we  hare  simply  to  multiply  each  logarithm  thus  found  by 
the  modulus  of  the  common  system,  .4342945, 

General  Lagarithmt. — If  we  denote  the  base  of  the  Ifa- 
pierian  system  by  *,  we  may  write  the  equation 

rtr  =  » (1); 

in  which  y  is  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  x.  Heretofore 
we  have  only  oonsidered  the  real  values  of  y,  which  corre- 
spond to  arithmetical  logarithms.  There  is,  besides  these 
values,  an  infinite  number  of  imaginary  values  of  y  which 
satisfy  equation  (1),  and  which  may  be  called  algebraic 
togarithnu.  The  arithmetioal  and  the  algebraic  logarithms, 
taken  together,  constitute  what  may  be  termed  general 
logarithme.  (See  De  Morgan's  Calculu9,  p.  126.) 

Aiitilogarithma. — An  antilogarithm'is  the  number  oorre- 
sponding  to  a  given  logarithm.  Thus,  100  is  the  antilog- 
arithm  of  2  in  the  common  system,  Antilogarithms,  in 
the  common  system,  arc  denoted  by  the  symbol  log~'. 
Thus,  log -'2  =  100  is  equivalent  to  the  expression,  the 
number  whose  logarithm  is  2  is  equal  to  100.     W.  G.  Peck. 

liOg'arithms,  IiOgia'tic  [\irri<rri<^].  The  logistic 
logarithm  of  a  number  less  than  3600  is  equal  to  the  com- 
mon logarithm  of  3600  diminished  by  the  common  logarithm 
of  that  number.  Thus,  the  logistic  logarithm  of  I6m.  24*., 
or  984«.,  is  equal  to  log  3600  —  log  984,  or  to  0.5633.  'A 
table  formed  in  this  way  for  all  numbers  from  1  to  3600  is 
called  a  table  of  logistic  logarithms,  and  is  used  in  solving 
proportions  in  which  the  terms  are  Aours  and  mi'nu/es,  rfe- 
greee  and  minHfes,  or  minntet  and  seeoH<f«,  the  first  term 
being  1  hour,  1  degree,  or  1  minute.  The  method  of  using 
the  table  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example: 
When  the  moon's  hourly  motion  is  30'  12",  what  is  her 
motion  in  Ifim.  24«.  ?  We  have  the  following  proportion : 
1*  :  16m,  24., : :  30'  12" :  x;  or,  3600:  I6111. 24.. : :  30'  12" :  r; 
from  whioh  we  readily  deduce  the  equation 
3600        3600  3600 

X    "^  30'  12"      16m.  24.. 
Denoting  logistic  logarithms  by  the  symbol  L,  we  may 
write  the  above  equation  as  follows: 

hx=h  30'  12"  +  L  16m.  24.. 
From  the  logistic  tables  we  have 

L  30'       12"  -  0.2981 

L  16m,    24..  -  0.5633 

tx  -  6.8614 ;  .  • .  X  =  8'  16".  Aiu. 

A  table  of  logistic  logarithms  will  be  found  in  Norton's 
AetroHomy,  p.  111  of  tables,  with  a  full  explanation  of  its 
use  on  p.  320  of  the  main  work.  Logarithms  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  called  proportional  logarithms.  Tables  of 
this  kind  are  often  extended  to  34.,  or  to  10,800,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  moon's  tabulated  changes  given  in  the 
.4mertean  Ifaulicat  Almnnae,  pp.  xiii.-xviii.  (See  Am. 
Naut.  Al.  for  1875,  pp.  266,  267.)  W.  O.  Peck. 

IiOg'ic  [Or,  iMyiK,  "speech,"  "reason"]  is  the  scionoo 
of  retL.soning.  By  reasoning  in  this  connection  wo  under- 
stand all  those  mental  acts  and  processes  that  occur  be- 
tween the  observation  of  facts  and  the  most  remote  de- 
ductions and  the  broadest  generalizations.  Among  the 
acts  indirectly  implied  there  may  be  insight,  conscious- 
ness, imagination,  and  memory.  But  the  mental  acts 
that  are  directly  in  the  line  of  reasoning  are  analysis, 
abstraction,  synthesis  or  judgment,  generalization,  and  in- 
ference. Hence,  all  knowledge  rests  on  either  (1)  observa- 
tion or  (2)  reasoning.  Belief  it  a  different  affair,  and  may 
rest  on  testimony,  or  even  on  a  voluntary  uccpptancc  of 
dogmas  for  convenience'  or  policy's  sake,  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  their  truthfulness.  At  the  time  of  the  observa- 
tion of  an  object  there  is  doubtless  some  insight  into  its 
nature;  there  is  an  analysis  (logical  analysis)  of  its  prop- 
erties, an  abstraction  and  an  objectification  of  its  prop- 
erties, so  that  we  give  them  and  call  them  by  names,  as 
whiteness,  solidity,  etc.  etc.  After  this  afiirmation  or  judg- 
ment follows,  by  which  we  say, "  This  paper  is  white,"  etc. 
etc.  There  is  also  a  grouping  of  similar  objects  into 
classes,  genera,  and  species  :  hence,  general  terms  or  com- 
mon nouns.  There  is  also  inferenee,  so  that  from  two 
F repositions,  as  A  is  B  and  B  is  C,  we  infer  that  A  is  C, 
n  the  first  instance  we  have  propositions  of  four  kinds : 
( I )  identical  propositions,  in  which  the  subject  and  the  predi- 
cate denote  tne  same  thing,  as  "  Common  salt  is  chloride  of 
sodium;"  (2)  the  subject  is  an  individual  term,  and  the 
predicate  is  an  adjective,  as  "  This  paper  is  white ;"  (3)  the 
subject  Is  an  individual  term,  and  the  predicate  a  common 
noun,  as  "  This  horse  is  a  quadruped ;"  and  (4)  the  subject 
is  a  common  noun,  and  the  predicate  is  an  acyective,  as 
"Horses  are  fourfooted,"  the  predicate  denotioit^uie ^lObr 
viouB  property  of  the  subject,      zed  by  VnWVJ V  IC 
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For  anything  beyond  this  there  mnat  be  a  process  of 
reasoning  whioh  may  be  either  (1)  demonstration,  (2)  in- 
duction, or  (3)  dednotion.  The  word  demonttratioH  is  used 
somewhat  raguely,  but  for  our  purposes  it  denotes  that 
process  in  which,  by  analysis  of  any  subject,  displaying, 
as  of  eourse  the  analysis  will,  its  natnre,  we  malce  manifest 
properties  whioh  were  not  so  before.  Mathematical  reason- 
ing is  of  this  kind.  We  reason  from  the  nature  of  a  tri- 
angle— expressed  by  its  definition — and  prove  all  the  prop- 
erties of  a  triangle  that  we  know  in  either  our  geometry  or 
in  our  trigonometry.  And  in  all  reasoning  something  of 
demonstration  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  we  are 
talking  atmnt,  forms  an  indispensable  element.  This  rea- 
(oning  is,  however,  to  a  large  extent,  instinctive,  a  matter 
of  insight  and  tact,  subject  to  no  special  forms,  though  of 
course  it  may  be  reduced  to  recognized  formulae,  and  is,  or 
chonld  he,  self-evident  alike  in  the  axioms  it  assumes,  in 
the  steps  it  takes,  and  the  results  at  whioh  it  arrives. 

The  word  induetioa  is  also  used  vaguely  and  rariously, 
but  in  this  connection  it  must  I>e  understood  to  indicate 
that  process  in  which,  by  the  bringing  in  and  examination 
of  facts  or  individual  instances,  we  generalise  a  proposition 
np  to  the  point  of  its  greatest  comprehension,  when  it  be- 
oomea  the  statement  of  a  universal  act,  or,  as  it  is  more 
eommonly  called,  a  universal  law.  For  successful  induc- 
tion the  first  step  is  the  collection  of  foots,  either  such  as 
occur  of  themselves  or  by  experimentation  producing  them 
at  will.  Then  follow  an  analysis  and  a  classification  of 
these  facts  on  the  I>a8i8  of  some  common  but  important 
property ;  the  property  on  which  we  base  our  classification 
may  be  regarded  as  formal,  or  as  being  a  cause.  Thus, 
vertebrates  are  classified  in  reference  to  the  important  fact 
of  a  spinal  column,  the  mminants  by  reference  to  the  pe- 
enliar  construction  of  their  stomach,  the  cat  family  with 
reference  to  their  claws,  the  dog  family  with  reference  to 
the  structnre  of  their  teeth,  etc.  etc.  All  these  formal  prop- 
erties are  found  to  he  connected  with  some  mndal  prop- 
erty:  that  is,  with  something  in  the  history,  mode  of  life, 
etc.  of  each  of  the  animals  in  the  class.     Thus,  all  cats  are 

Sredacions  or  leap  on  their  prey;  all  dogs  chase  theirs 
own ;  all  ruminanta  chew  the  cud,  etc. 
When  objects  are  thus  properly  classified,  we  know  that 
there  is  a  relation — constant  and  implied  in  the  laws  of 
natnre — between  the  formal  property  on  whioh  as  a  diifor- 
entia  the  classification  is  based,  and  the  modal  property 
which  we  affirm  as  a  predicate  of  all  the  objects  in  the 
clasa.  Thus,  when  wo  say  that  "  All  Canidas  are  carniv- 
orous" and  "  All  ruminanta  chew  the  cud,"  we  do  but  give 
expression  to  a  law  of  nature,  the  knowledge  of  which  has 
been  obtained  by  induction.  The  certainty  of  the  law  thus 
obtained  depends  upon  this  connection  of  properties.  With- 
oat  it  we  may  indeed  often  obtain  a  wide  generalisation  of 
facts,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  electric  properties  of  all  the 
resins.  And  when  a  fact  is  thus  ootamcd,  it  creates  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  its  universality,  and  leads 
to  the  very  confident  expectation  of  some  connection  aa  of 
eaase  and  eflect  not  yet  discovered.  And  when  the  con- 
nection has  been  discovered,  the  law  is  considered  as  es- 
tablished, and  is  reckoned  ns  one  of  the  triumphs  of  sci- 
ence. But  until  this  connection  has  been  discovered,  any 
announcement  of  the  general  fact  as  a  universal  law  of 
nature  would  be  regarded  as  premature  and  liaUo  to  mod- 
ification. 

In  these  ways  we  demonstrate  from  a  few  definitions,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  self-evident  axioms,  the  whole  of  ab- 
stract science,  including  mathematics,  logic,  etc.,  and  from 
the  observed  facts  in  nature  we  establish  by  induction  all 
the  general  laws  and  principles  of  concrete  and  practical 
science.  And  having  established  in  these  ways  the  general 
laws  or  truths,  we  proceed  by  deduction  to  establish  by 
means  of  them  many  particular  facts  and  subordinate 
truths,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  matter  of  foot, 
though  by  no  means  necessarily  so,  such  aa  aro  not  or  can- 
not be  readily  subjected  to  the  test  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment. In  some  cases  they  can  never  be  so  tested,  and 
in  others  the  inference  must  be  made  before  the  test  can  be 
applied.  Thus,  the  statesman  and  the  physician  are  often 
obliged  to  reason  from  general  prinoiplca  and  obvious  facts 
to  the  results  of  the  measures  tney  would  adopt  before  the 
trial  of  them,  although,  of  oourfe,  in  these  cases  the  testing 
of  them  by  experience  is  but  a  result  of  their  reasoning. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that,  by  reasoning  from  general  prin- 
ciples obtained  by  induction  from  existing  plants  and  ani- 
mals to  objeeu  and  facts  discovered  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  we  have  obtained  much  the  largest  part  of 
the  science  of  geology  and  paleontology.  These  facts  and 
phenomena  aro  such  as  cannot  now  be  subjected  to  obser- 
vation. 

The  first  proposition  enunciating  the  general  prinoiple 
or  most  eomprehensivo  truth  is  called,  technically,  the 
m^or  premise;  the  other,  "this  measure,"  etc.,  is  called 


the  minor  premise;  and  the  two,  together  with  the  infer* 
ence  or  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  constitute  what  is 
called  a  syllogism.  And  of  these  three  parts  all  syllogisms 
consist.  But  for  the  most  part  we  have  in  practice  either 
(I)  an  omission  of  one  of  the  premises,  as  A  is  B,  there- 
fore A  is  C,  in  whioh  case  we  call  the  abridged  form  an 
enthymeme,  or  (2)  several  premises  following  each  other  in 
some  regular  order,  and  only  one  conclusion  drown  from 
them,  as  A  is  B,  B  is  C,  C  is  D,  therefore  A  is  D;  this  is 
called  a  sorites.  In  such  eases  we  have,  in  fact,  two  or 
more  syllogisms  condensed  into  one  formula  by  the  omis- 
sion of  some  of  the  propositions  that  would  have  appeared 
if  each  of  the  syllogisms  had  l>een  stated  in  full,  each  with 
its  own  premises,  and  the  conclusion  to  each  pair  distinctly 
stated  as  such  in  due  order.  Thus,  in  the  example  just 
given,  we  have,  in  fact,  (I)  B  is  C,  A  is  B,  therefore  A  is 
C ;  (2)  C  is  D,  A  is  C,  therefore  A  is  D ;  that  is,  the  second 
premise  of  the  sorites  beoomes  the  major  premise  of  the  first 
syllogism ;  the  first  is  the  minor  premise,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  a  proposition  that  did  not  appear  in  the  sorites  at 
all.  Then  for  the  second  syllogism  the  third  premise  of 
the  sorites  is  osed  for  major  premise,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  syllogism  is  used  for  minor  premise,  and  so  on  un- 
til we  come  to  a  syllogism  that  has  for  its  conelusion  the 
same  proposition  aa  the  sorites  itself.  In  the  case  of  the 
enthymeme  one  premise  is  omitted  for  the  most  part,  be- 
cause it  is  a  part  of  the  common  sense  or  the  acknowledged 
science  of  mankind,  and  therefore  needs  no  repetition  or 
explicit  statement.  It  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  syllogism 
or  argument  as  truly  and  as  really  as  though  it  were  ex- 
pressed, since  without  it  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
any  proposition  which  would  contain  any  term  that  was 
not  contained  in  the  proposition  used  aa  a  premise  itself. 
Hence,  the  means  by  whieh  we  can  find  the  suppressed  or 
omitted  premise  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  logic 
in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Syllogisms  are  of  four  different  kinds,  as  they  arise  from 
one  or  another  of  the  four  relations  which  the  objects  in 
nature  sustain  to  each  other.  (1)  Individuals  in  a  class, 
and  classes  considered  as  species  included  in  a  higher  and 
more  comprehending  class,  considered  as  a  genus.  Thus, 
John,  Henry,  Thomas,  etc.  are  Englishmen  (a  species), and 
Englishmen,  Frenohraen,  etc.  are  Indo-Europoans  (the  ge- 
nus). Or,  again,  Indo-Europeans,  Shemites,  etc.  are  men, 
and  constitute  the  genus  Homo,  or  man.  On  this  relation 
is  based  what  are  called  categorical  propositions.  They 
simply  assert  that  an  object  is  or  is  not  in  a  class,  or  that 
a  class  is  or  is  not  in  a  higher  class,  as  S  is  P,  or  S  is  not 
P ;  P  are  Q,  or  are  not  Q,  etc.  With  two  categorical  prop- 
ositions for  premises  we  have  a  categorical  syllogism.  (2) 
Every  object  sustains  some  relation  of  quality  to  others. 
It  is  above  or  below,  longer  or  shorter,  narder  or  softer, 
whiter  or  blacker,  etc.  than  some  other.  Or  it  may  bo 
simply  equal  to  another.  From  theso  relations  there  arise 
comparative  propositions,  and  with  one  or  more  compara- 
tive propositions  in  a  syllogism  it  is  called  a  comparative 
syllogism,  as  A  is  greater  than  B,  B  is  equal  to  C,  therefore 
A  is  greater  than  C.  (3)  Most  if  not  ail  objects  in  nature 
are  related  to  some  others  as  cause  and  to  others  as  eficct. 
An  eScct  is  always  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  cause,  and 
is  some  indication  of  its  character  and  attributes.  So,  too, 
every  cause  is  a  means  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  the 
eflTeot  it  will  produce.  A  good  work  of  any  kind  is  proof 
of  a  good  workman,  and  the  goodness  of  the  workman  is 
to  some  extent  a  guaranty  for  the  goodness  of  his  work. 
But  in  logic  we  call  every  argument  a  cause  also.  It  is  a  log- 
ical cause,  or  cause  of  belief,  and  conviction.  Hence,  when 
one  premise  is  so  connected  with  a  conclusion  that  if  that 
premise  is  assented  to  the  conclusion  will  be  accepted  as 
true  or  proven,  we  often  state  the  two,  the  premise  and 
the  conclusion,  as  what  is  called  a  conditional  or  hypothet- 
ical proposition,  as,  "  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D  ;"  "  If  the  workman 
is  skilful,  his  work  will  l>e  good."  This  mode  of  stating 
the  miqor  premise  constitutes  what  we  call  a  conditional 
syllogism.  (4)  In  the  fourth  place,  every  object  in  nature 
is  a  part  of  some  collective  or  pbyeical  whole.  An  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  a  part  of  a  molecule  or  particle  of  water;  a 
leaf  is  part  of  a  book ;  a  paragraph  is  part  of  a  chapter ; 
a  word  is  part  of  a  sentence ;  a  letter  is  part  of  a  word ; 
the  nose  is  part  of  the  face;  the  hand  is  a  part  of  the 
body ;  each  citiien  is  part  of  the  state ;  the  earth  is  part 
of  the  solar  system,  and  each  star  is  part  of  "  the  heavens." 
Hence,  we  can  and  do  reason  to  some  extent  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  parts  to  that  of  the  whole,  and  conversely 
from  the  nature  of  the  whole  to  that  of  the  parts.  For  ex- 
ample, we  reason  from  the  letters  in  n  word  to  the  sound 
and  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  and  likewise  from  the  na- 
ture of  a  word  to  the  letters,  and  we  are  thus  able  to  detent 
false  spelling  if  a  word  should  happen  to  he  spelled  wrong. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  what  is  included  in  any  whole 
must  he  in  some  one  of  the  parts  into  which  it  is  divisible, 
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and  also  that  whatever  is  in  one  part  oannot  be  in  another 
when  the  division  is  what  is  oalled  a  complete  diririon. 
But  in  what  is  called  a  "cross"  division  wo  sometimes 
have  one  individual  in  more  than  «ne  part.  Suppose  we 
divide  literary  men  into  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
one  man,  as  Southey,  bo  both  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  or 
historian.  From  this  relation  of  objects  there  arises  what 
are  called  disjunctive  propositions,  as,  "Either  A  is  B  or 
C  is  D;"  which  implies  that  if  the  first  (A  is  B)  is  not  true, 
the  second  (C  is  Dj  is.  When  one  premise,  which  is  always 
the  major  premise,  is  disjanolive,  the  syllogism  itself  is 
called  disjunctive. 

Of  comparative  syllogisms  we  need  say  no  more  in  this 
place,  because  most  of  them  are  so  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion that  their  validity  or  their  fallacy  is  obvious  at  sight, 
and  the  others  are  so  complicated  that  we  could  not  discuss 
them  intelligibly  in  this  place.  Most  treatises  on  logic  do 
not  even  so  much  as  mention  them.  The  fullest  discussion 
that  is  known  to  us  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Wilson's  Tert  of 
Logic,  published  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.^  1872.  In  the  ease  of  con- 
ditional syllogisms  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  imply  another  premise,  and  are  therefore  virtually 
enthymemes  stated  hypothetically.  Thus,  "  If  A  is  B,  A  is 
C,"  implies  a  proposition  called  the  sequence — namely,  "  B 
is  C."  But  in  the  second  place  it  should  be  noted  that  if 
we  affirm  the  antecedent  we  prove  the  consequent,  and  rice 
vertd  if  we  deny  the  consequent  we  disprove  the  antece- 
dent.   Thus, 

If  A  is  B,  C  is  D. 


A  is  B,  C  is  not  D, 

Therefore  C  is  D.  Therefore  A  is  not  B. 

Any  other  mode  of  completing  the  syllogism  would  be  fal- 
lacious. This  will  be  obvious  from  a  simple  example :  "  If 
John  has  a  fever  he  is  sick.  John  has  a  fever,  therefore 
he  is  sick ;"  "  John  is  not  sick,  therefore  he  has  not  a 
fever."  This  is  right.  But  if  we  say,  "John  has  not  a 
fever,  therefore  he  is  not  sick,"  or  if  wo  say,  "  Ho  is  sick, 
therefore  he  has  a  fever,"  it  would  be  manifestly  wrong. 

In  a  disjunctive  syllogism  it  is  always  safe  to  deny  one 
of  the  parts  or  propositions  as  a  means  of  proving  the 
other,  as  "  A  is  cither  B  or  G ;  A  is  not  B,  therefore  A  is 
C :  or  A  is  not  C,  therefore  A  is  B."  Polypes  are  either 
plants  or  animals :  they  are  not  plants,  therefore  they  are 
animals.  But  the  other  method  of  eompletion,  offering 
one  proposition  to  disprove  the  other,  is  nut  always  valid. 
Thus,  "  Coleridge  is  either  a  poet  or  a  philosopher;  he  is  a 
philosopher,  therefore  he  is  not  a  poet."  In  this  case 
poets  and  philosophers  are  not  what  are  called  co-ordinate 

fiarts  or  specie?,  for  a  man  may  be  both  a  poet  and  a  phi- 
osopher  at  the  same  time. 

But  both  conditional  and  disjunctive  syllogisms  may  be 
regarded  for  logical  purposes  as  categorical  syllogisms 
stated  as  enthymemes  (though  comparative  syllogisms  oan- 
not be  so  stated).  In  the  case  of  the  conditional  syllogisms 
the  enthymeme  has  one  affirmative  premise,  as  "  A  is  B," 
and  an  affirmative  conclusion,  "  A  is  C ;"  that  is,  "  If  A  is 
B,  A  is  C."  But  the  disjunctive  syllogism  has  (apparently) 
a  negative  premise,  A  is  not  B,  with  an  affirmative  ooncln- 
sion,  therefore  A  is  C ;  that  is,  "  Either  A  is  B  or  A  is  0 ;" 
or  again,  "  If  A  is  not  B,  A  is  C."  Here  the  premise  is 
apparently  negative,  while  the  conclusion  is  affirmative. 
But  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  again  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  violation  of  a  fundamental  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  formulse  of  inference. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  utmost  importance  at- 
taches to  the  nature  and  construction  of  categorical  syllo- 
gisms, to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed. 
Categorical  propositions  may  differ  in  quatitj/,  and  bo  cither 
affirmative  or  negative,  as  A  is  B  or  A  is  not  B.  Again,  they 
may  dilTcr  in  quanttti/,  and  be  either  general  or  partial,  or 
particular  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  as  "  All  A  are  B  " 
or  "  Some  A  nre  B."  Combining  the  two,  we  have  four 
varieties  of  propositions,  called  universal  affirmative,  "  All 
S  are  P;"  universal  negative,  "No  8  aro  P ;"  partial  af- 
firmative, "  Some  S  are  P ;"  and  partial  negative,  "  Somo 
S  are  not  P."  These  four  kinds  of  propositions  have  been 
culled,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  by  the  four  vowels  A, 
E,  I,  and  0.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  with  A  for  major 
premise  we  may  have  either  A,  E,  I,  or  0  for  minor,  and 
thus  four  pairs  of  premises,  A  A,  A  £,  A  I,  and  A  0,  and 
with  each  pair  wo  can  have  either  A,  E,  I,  or  0  for  a  con- 
elusion;  and  thus  sixteen  syllogisms  difi'oring  from  each 
other  in  what  is  called  the  mood  of  the  syllogism.  And  in 
like  manner  we  may  have  sixteen  with  either  E,  I,  or  0  for 
major  premise,  making  in  all  sixty-four  moods.  Thus,  for 
an  example  of  A  A  A,  we  have,  "  All  S  arc  H,  all  M  aro 
P ;  therefore  all  S  are  P ;"  of  E  E  E,  "  No  S  are  M,  no  M 
are  P ;  therefore  no  S  are  P."  The  former  is  at  once  seen 
to  bo  valid,  and  the  latter  is  about  as  obviously  invalid  or 


In  the  above  example  I  have  used  S  to  denote  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conclusion,  which  is  therefore  called  the  minor 
term,  and  is  found  only  in  the  minor  premise.  I  have  used 
P  for  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.  It  is  therefore  oalled 
the  major  term,  and  is  found  only  in  the  major  premise. 
M  stands  for  what  is  called  the  middle  term.  It  is  found 
in  both  premises,  but  not  in  the  conclusion.  It  may,  how- 
{  ever,  occupy  either  of  four  positions  in  the  premises,  as  (1) 
\  subject  of  the  miyor  premise  and  predicate  of  the  minor; 

(2)  predicate  in  both:  (3)  subject  in  both;  or  (4)  the  in- 
verse of  the  first,  predicate  of  the  major  premise,  and  sub- 
ject of  the  minor.  These  varieties  of  position  constitute 
what  is  called  the  figure  of  the  syllogism.  And  as  each  of 
these  positions  of  the  middle  term  may  be  found  in  either 
of  the  sixty-four  moods,  we  may  have  26t  different  cat«- 
gorioal  syllogisms. 

But  most  of  these  256  syllogisms  are  invalid — not  only 
worthless,  but  actually  delusive.  Hence,  the  discovery  of 
some  rules  and  practicsil  tests  of  validity  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Fallacies  may  be  of  two  kinds— either  (1)  In 
form  or  (2)  in  diction.  A  fallacy  is  said  to  be  in  form 
when  it  is  obvious  on  the  mere  inspeotion  of  the  form  of 
the  syllogism,  without  considering  or  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  propositions,  or  of  its  terms  even ;  as,  "  M  are  not  P, 
S  are  M ;  therefore  S  are  P."  But  when  there  is  no  fallacy 
in  form,  there  may  be  one  in  diction,  which  renders  the 
reasoning  worthless.  This  can  bo  discovered  and  exposed 
only  by  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  several 
propositions  oonsidered  separately.  Thus,  "  Light  comes 
from  the  sun,  feathers  are  light ;  therefore  feathers  come 
from  the  sun."  In  this  case  the  form  is  faultless,  but  the 
diction  is  fallacious.  The  word  "light"  isnmbiguous,  and 
means  one  thing  in  one  premise  and  something  else  in  the 
other. 

Besides  these  two  classes  of  what  arc  called  logical  falla- 
cies there  are  one  or  two  others,  called  cxtra-logioal  falla- 
cies, of  which  we  shall  say  a  word  in  conclusion.  Consid- 
ering the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined  in  this  article,  it 
will  be  better  to  suggest  the  tests  of  fallacy,  leaving  the 
reader  to  take  all  syllogisms  to  be  valid  that  do  not  offend 
against  one  or  another  of  the  rules  that  are  given.  And 
first  we  shall  speak  of  fallacies  in  form : 

(1)  There  may  be  no  more  than  three  real  terms.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  words,  for  nouns  will  often  have 
several  adjectives  and  modifying  clauses.  But  for  the  pur-  , 
poses  of  logic  a  noun  with  all  its  adjectives  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  word.  As  an  example  of  the  "fallacy  of 
many  terms,"  as  it  is  called,  we  have  the  following :  "  My  i 
hand  touches  the  pen,  the  pen  touches  the  paper ;  therefore 

my  hand  touches  the  paper."     Here,  as  we  see  on  a  careful 
analysis,  we  have  four  terms,  four  different  things  really         I 
spoken  of:  (1)  my  hand,  (2)  that  which  "  touches  the  pen,"         I 

(3)  "the  pen,"  and  (4)  that  which  "touches  the  paper;" 
and  the  syllogism  impliet,  though  it  does  not  state,  that 
whatever  touches  the  pen  is  the  pen,  which  is  of  course 
absurd.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  what  is 
thus  implied  is  not  only  not  absurd,  but  is  in  fact  quite 
true.  In  that  case  the  apparent  fallacy  is  only  an  abridged 
form  of  the  sorites,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  below. 

(2)  If  both  premises  are  negative,  there  can  he  no  con- 
clusion. Thus,  "  8  are  not  H,  M  are  not  P."  After  these 
premises  we  can  have  no  conclusion.  "Horses  are  not 
men,  men  are  not  birds."  It  is  true  that  horses  are  not 
birds,  but  if  we  say  "  Horses  are  not  men,  and  men  are  not 
quadrupeds,"  we  can  have  no  conclusion,  although  we 
know  otherwise  that  horses  are  quadrupeds.  It  will  some- 
times happen,  however,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  two 
negative  premises  when  one  or  both  of  them  is  really 
afiirmativc.  Thus,  "  No  one  who  has  not  enough  can  be 
oalled  rich,  but  no  miser  has  enough ;  therefore  no  miser 
can  be  called  rich."  Here  two  of  the  negatives  virtually 
correct  each  other,  making  for  the  middle  term  "  person 
not  having  enough,"  and  the  inference  is  as  valid  as  though 
the  middle  term  were  positive,  "  persons  having  enough," 
or  "  No  S  is  M  "  (which  is  equivalent  to  "  S  is  not  M  "). 
"Whatever  is  not  M  is  P "  (equivalent  to  "  All  not  M  is 
P"),  "therefore  8  is  P." 

(3)  It  is  found  to  be  necessary  that  the  middle  term 
should  be  used  once  at  least,  as  either  the  subject  of  a  uni- 
versal proposition  or  the  predicate  of  a  negative  one.  The 
failure  to  fulfil  this  condition  constitutes  what  is  called  an 
undistributed  middle.  It  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  to  which  I  am  here  restricted  either  to  demonstrate 
this  law  a  priori  or  to  prove  it  by  an  examination  in  detail 
of  all  the  cases  in  which  an  undistributed  middle  may  oc- 
cur. One  or  two  illustrations,  therefore,  must  suffice.  Thus, 
"Horses  are  animals,  foxes  are  animals;  therefore  horses 
are  foxes."  But  horses  and  foxes  are  co-ordinate  species  of 
animals,  and  therefore  cannot  be  predicated  of  each  other. 
Even  this  fact,  however,  is  not  proved  by,  the  prcoMse^  foe 
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Spaniels  are  a  speoiea  or  variety  of  dogs,  bo  that  in  this 
OSM  the  major  and  the  minor  terms  are  subordinate  rather 
than  co-ordinate,  and  may  be  predicated  of  each  other 
affirmatively. 

(4)  Neither  the  minor  nor  the  major  term  may  he  used 
in  the  conclusion  as  subject  of  a  onivcrsul  proposition,  or 
as  predicate  of  a  negative  one,  unless  it  had  been  used  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ways  in  the  premises.  The  vio- 
lation of  this  condition  constitutes  what  is  called  "  illicit 
process,"  and  the  &llaey  is  called  illicit  of  the  minor  when 
the  minor  term  is  used  in  violation  of  this  law.  But  when 
the  msjor  term  is  so  used,  the  fallacy  is  called  illicit  of  the 
Doajor.  Here,  again,  the  demonstration  of  the  law  would 
require  more  space  than  ean  be  spared  to  it.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  illicit  process  of  the  minor  term  w«  may  have  the 
following:  "Horses  are  quadrupeds,  and  horses  are  useful 
animals;  thereforeaU  quadrupeds  are  useful  animals."  It 
would  be  legitimate  to  say  either  "  Some  quadrupeds  are 
useful  animals,"  or  "  Snme  nsefnl  animals  are  quadrupeds." 
Then,  for  an  example  of  illicit  of  the  major,  we  have,  "  Ne- 
l^roes  have  black  skins,  the  Arabs  are  not  negroes;  there- 
fore the  Arabs  have  not  black  skins."  Here  the  negative 
term  "black  skins  "  is  predicate  of  a  negative  conclusion, 
whereas  it  was  not  used  as  either  subject  of  a  universal  or 
as  predicate  of  a  negative  premise.  It  was  predicate  of  an 
affirmative  proposition  in  the  major  premise. 

There  are  several  other  convenient  rules  known  to  the 
expert  logician,  hut  they  are  too  abstruse  and  technical  to 
admit  of  being  given  hero.  Besides  this,  they  accomplish 
nothing  that  is  not  equally  well  acoomplished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  one  or  another  of  these  four.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  that  may  be  given  that  an  of  great  practical 
Talne,  though  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding four :  ( I )  AftoV  two  partial  premises  there  can  be 
no  conclusion,  for  it  is  found  that  in  all  such  oases  a  con- 
elasion  would  involve  either  an  undistributed  middle  or  an 
illicit  process.  (2)  After  one  partial  premise  there  can  he 
no  nniversal  conclusion,  for  the  same  reoson  as  that  just 
given  in  regard  to  any  conclusion  after  two  partial  propo- 
■itions.  (.3 )  It  is  also  found  that  after  one  negative  prem- 
ise there  can  be  no  affirmative  conolusion.  We  have  seen 
that  after  two  negative  premises  there  can  be  no  conclusion 
whatever.  But  if  one  of  the  premises  be  negative,  any  af- 
firmative conclusion  involves  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  validity. 

It  is  seldom  the  case,  however,  that  both  of  the  premises 
of  any  syllogism  are  expressly  stated.  In  some  cases  one 
of  them  is  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  assented  to, 
that  it  would  appear  like  a  piece  of  mere  pedantic  formal- 
ity to  repeat  it.  At  other  times  the  real  major  premise, 
though  really  assumed,  has  not  been  so  distinctly  thought 
out  and  considered  as  to  admit  of  express  statement.  For 
this  and  for  other  reasons  it  becomes  very  important  to  know 
how  to  find  and  put  into  explicit  statement  the  assumed 
premise.  This  can  always  be  done  by  means  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  already  laid  down.  But  for  the  purpose 
now  before  us  another  set  of  rules  is  more  immediately 
applicable.  Of  course  we  have  in  the  enthymemo  the  con- 
clusion and  one  premise.  We  have  therefore  all  the  terms 
that  can  be  used,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  the  other  and 
aesnmed  premise,  such  in  character  as  that  it  will  complete 
the  syllogism  without  violating  any  of  the  rules  above  laid 
down.  The  four  rules  are  as  follows :  (I)  If  the  conclusion 
be  nniversal  affirmative,  both  premises  must  be  affirmative, 
and  the  minor  and  the  middle  term  must  be  distributed. 
(2)  If  the  conclusion  be  partial  aflirmative,  both  premises 
must  be  affirmative,  and  only  the  middle  term  need  be  dis- 
tributed. (.3)  If  the  conclusion  be  partial  negative,  one 
premise  must  be  negative,  and  the  middle  and  the  major 
term  must  be  distributed.  (4)  If  the  conclusion  be  uni- 
Tersal  negative,  one  premise  must  be  negative,  and  all  throe 
of  the  terms  must  be  distributed. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  falla- 
cies in  diction.  Logic  assumes  that  the  words  in  any  ar- 
gument, like  the  letters  in  an  algebraic  equation,  shall 
denote  each  one  and  the  same  thing  throughout  the  argu- 
ment or  solution,  and  that  language  for  the  most  part  shall 
be  used  literally,  each  word  describing  its  object  or  event 
as  it  is,  and  that  no  proposition  shall  have,  either  expressly 
stated  or  necessarily  implied,  two  propositions  in  one,  one 
of  which  may  be  true,  while  the  other  is  false.  Thus,  if  I 
say,  "A  man  has  ceased  to  be  a  liar,"  I  imply  that  he  has 
been  a  liar,  and  I  atttrt  that  he  is  not  one  now.  But  of 
course  either  of  these  assertions  may  be  true,  while  the 
other  is  false,  and  they  may  therefore  be  both  true  at  the 
same  time.  Subject  to  these  conditions,  all  the  fallacies  in 
diction  may  be  referred  to  four  classes.  (1)  Ambiguimt 
Middle. — In  this  one  term  (usually  the  middle  term)  is  used 
to  denote  one  thing  in  one  proposition  and  something  else 
in  another.  Thus,  in  the  example  already  cited,  "  Light 
comes  from  the  sun,  feathers  are  light,"  here  both  premises 


may  be  true  separately  if  we  shall  take  the  word  light  to 
mean  different  things  in  each  of  them,  but  not  otherwise. 
(2)  K<iri''i(i'»n. — This  may  be  in  quantity,  condition,  etc. 
Thus,  "  Money  will  buy  whatever  is  for  sale ;  a  ten-cent 
piece  is  money,"  etc.  Here  the  word  "  money  "  is  not  used 
ambiguously ;  it  means  the  same  thing  in  each  premise, 
but  it  is  used  with  reference  to  di£ferettt  quantities  in  each 
premise,  and  the  premises  will  be  assented  to  only  as  we 
so  understand  the  words.  (3)  Dinnon  and  Componlion.— 
This  fallacy  consists  in  using  a  word  (usually  the  middle 
term)  as  a  collective  term  in  one  place  and  as  a  general  in 
the  other.  Some  words  are  always  collective  when  used  in 
the  singular  form,  as  family,  army,  church,  state,  congress, 
etc.  etc.  But  many  words  may  he  either  general  or  col- 
lective, according  to  the  nature  of  the  proposition  in  which 
they  are  used.  Thus,  "  The  Romans  conquered  Carthage." 
The  word  "  Romans  "  is  used  as  general,  but  here  it  must 
be  collective,  as  no  one  Roman  performed  the  act  here  as- 
cribed to  them.  But  in  the  proposition,  "The  Romans 
spoke  Latin,"  "  Romans  "  must  be  general,  because  the  act 
is  one  which  each  Roman  did  individually  and  for  himself. 
If,  now,  we  should  say  after  the  first,  "  Cicero  was  a  Ro- 
man, therefore  he  conquered  Carthage,"  our  fallacy  would 
be  one  of  division.  But  if  the  word  is  first  used  as  gen- 
eral, and  then  as  collective,  the  fallacy  takes  the  form 
which  is  called  composition.  (4)  Subftance  and  Acrident: 
— A  property  may  be  accidental  in  one  premise,  and  yet 
used  so  as  to  make  it  essential  in  the  other  or  in  the  con- 
clusion. Or  it  may  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  some  prop- 
erty, mode,  or  accident  in  a  premise,  and  then  affirmed  in 
reference  to  its  substance  in  the  conclusion,  and  vice  verad. 
This  constitutes  what  is  called  the  fallacy  of  substance  and 
accidents.  Thus,  the  example  usually  given  is,  "We  eat 
what  we  buy  in  the  market;  we  buy  raw  meat  in  the  mar- 
ket; therefore  we  eat  raw  meat,"  or  eat  our  meat  raw. 
We  buy  our  meat  not  because  it  is  raw,  hut  rather  because 
it  is  meat ;  the  "  rawness "  is  merely  accidental  to  the  act 
of  purehasing  and  to  the  premise,  but  in  the  conclusion  it 
is  so  placed  as  to  make  it  untrue,  and  is  thus  essential  to 
its  meaning.  This  is  called  the  fallacy  of  accidents.  But 
if  we  should  say  of  a  certain  man,  in  reference  to  his  pe- 
cuniary responsibility,  "  He  is  good,"  and  should  thus  infer 
by  means  of  a  major  premise  that  he  is  a  good  "  man,"  we 
should  have  the  fallacy  in  the  other  form,  applying  what  is 
said  in  reference  to  some  accidental  mode,  property,  or  at- 
tribute to  the  substance  itself.  This  is  called  the  fallacy 
a  dicto  leeundiim  quid  ad  dictum  aimplicitcr.  Of  all  the 
fallacies  in  diction,  those  belonging  to  this  class  are  the 
most  subtle  and  difficult  of  detection  and  exposnre. 

It  will  often  happen,  indeed,  that  an  argument  may  con- 
tain fallacies  both  m  form  and  in  diction.  And  it  will  often 
happen  in  practice,  also,  that  one  is  in  doubt  to  which  of 
the  classes  or  kinds  of  fallacies  he  should  refer  a  formula. 
It  is,  however,  of  but  very  little  consequence,  so  far  as  refu- 
tation is  concerned,  to  which  class  he  refers  it,  since  they  sre 
all  alike,  and  equally  fatal  to  any  validity  in  the  conclusion. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  extra-logical  fal- 
lacies in  conclusion.  These  are  rather  faults  in  rhetoric 
than  fallacies  in  logic.  Extra-logical  fallacies  are  of  two 
kinds — fallacies  in  matter  and  fallacies  in  method.  Who- 
ever undertakes  to  prove  any  proposition  that  is  not  assented 
to  by  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his  argument,  necessa- 
rily assumes  what  is  called  the  onun  probandi,  or  the  bur- 
den of  proof.  He  has  to  consider  the  state  of  mind  and  of 
heart  or  will — that  is,  the  intelligence,  the  knowledge,  the 
prejudices,  and  feelings— of  those  whom  he  would  address. 
And  while  arguments  may  be  considered  as  conclusive  in 
themselves — that  iB,that  they  will  satisfy  any  one  who  under- 
stands and  appreciates  them — yet  it  is  often  found  that  tho 
arguments  that  are  really  the  best  for  those  who  can  under- 
stand them  fail  entirely  of  efiect  on  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  But  in  order  to  success  anywhere  considera- 
tion must  be  taken  with  regard  to  both  the  matter  of  the 
argument  and  the  method  of  presenting  it. 

In  regard  to  the  matter,  there  are  several  forms  of  fallacy 
that  are  to  be  noted.  The  first  is  what  is  called  non  vera 
pro  vera — the  using  a  premise  that  is  untrue  as  though  it 
were  true.  And  this  applies  as  well  to  those  propositions 
that  are  implied,  and  can  be  formed  only  in  the  ways  of 
completing  imperfect  formulae  already  spoken  of,  as  to 
thoso  that  are  expressly  stated  as  premises.  Of  course 
when  a  premise  that  is  false  is  used  as  a  real  premise  the 
argument  fails  to  prove  anything,  and  will  be  so  regarded 
by  all  persons  that  know  its  falsity.  Then,  again,  we  have 
what  is  called  non  eauna  pro  cau«n,  which  consists  in  using 
as  a  premise  a  proposition  which,  though  true  enough,  is 
not  a  premise  to  the  conolusion.  For  example,  it  is  true 
enough  that  it  is  raining  at  the  present  moment,  bnt  that 
fact  could  not  be  used  as  proof  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid 
or  of  the  guilt  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  A  proposition  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  an  argument  is  always  irrelevant,  or 
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nou  cnuta,  when  it  cannot  be  connected  with  the  rest  as 
one  in  a  series  that  make  a  sorites  by  having  one  of  its 
terms  in  common  with  the  preceding  proposition  and  the 
other  common  to  it  and  the  succeeding  proposition.  Thus, 
if  we  have  "  A  is  B,  B  is  C,  C  is  D,  .■.  A  is  D,"  the  propo- 
sitions follow  in  logical  order,  and  are  logically  connected. 
But  if  amongst  them  there  should  occur  "  C  is  H  or  M  is 
P,"  we  could  not  connect  such  a  proposition  with  the  other 
premises,  and  although  true  it  would  be  no  premise  to  A 
18  D. 

The  fallacies  in  method  may  also  be  of  sereral  kinds. 
First,  we  bare  what  is  called  a  begging  of  the  question,  or 
petilio  principii.  As  a  general  rule,  one  of  the  premises 
IS  so  evidently  tme  that  it  may  be  assumed  without  proof 
and  without  remark,  while  all  effort  at  proof  should  b«  di- 
rected to  the  other.  But  if  an  orator  assumes  as  true  or  as 
conceded  that  which  his  auditors  expect  or  desire  to  haVe 
proved,  they  accuse  him  of  bogging  the  question ;  that  is, 
of  assuming  the  very  thing  they  want  to  nare  proved  be- 
fore they  will  assent  to  his  proposition.  Logically,  both 
premises  should  be  proved,  but  rhetoric  requires  that  we' 
should  spare  ourselves  the  labor  and  the  audience  the  an- 
noyance of  listening  to  proof  of  what  nobody  doubts.  In 
some  cams  this  begging  of  the  question  takes  the  form  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle— «Hrricu/Hin  «t/in.  Suppose  we  have 
three  propositions,  I,  2,  and  .3,  and  we  use  1  and  2  as  pre- 
mises to  prove  3,  and  then  use  1  and  3  to  prove  2,  or  2  and  3  to 
prove  1,  we  are  in  such  a  case  reasoning  in  a  circlo;  that  is, 
we  first  deduce  a  conclusion  from  premises,  and  then  uso  that 
conclusion  as  a  premise  to  prove  one  or  the  other  of  its 
premises — that  is,  its  own  premises. 

The  other  recognized  form  of  fallacy  in  method  is  called 
mistaking  the  issue,  or  ignoratio  elenehi.  One  first  mistakes 
the  real  proposition  that  is  to  be  proved,  and  then,  seeking 
proof  for  his  supposed  oonclusioo,  docs  not  find  the  proof 
that  is  required  for  the  real  conclusion  which  should  be 
established;  and  he  is  said  to  be  ignorant  of  the  proof  or 
to  have  mistaken  the  proof,  because  be  bad  first  mistaken 
the  proposition  to  be  proved.  A  case  is  cited  from  Qreek 
history:  The  Athenians  were  delibemting  whether  to  put 
Mitylenians  to  death.  One  orator  had  tried  to  show  that 
it  was  jmtice  to  do  so.  Another  replied  that  that  was  not 
the  proposition  to  be  proved ;  it  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  question  really  was  whether  it  was  expedient 
to  do  so ;  nobody  doubted  the  justice  of  the  measure. 

The  textbooks  on  logic  are  so  numerous  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  them.  The  most  popular 
and  the  best  known  of  all  is  that  of  Whately.  I  should 
also  mention  that  of  Prof.  Bowen  of  Harvard  University 
as  deserving  of  special  consideration,  from  the  fact  that  it 
presents  Sir  William  Hamilton's  theory  of  syllogisms,  to- 
gether with  the  Aristotelian.  Thompson's  Ouilinet  of  the 
Lawe  of  Thought  is  a  book  in  extensive  use  and  has  many 
admirable  qualities.  Prof.  Wilson's  book,  already  referred 
to,  professes  to  give  a  more  ample  view  of  both  the  valid 
syllogisms  and  the  fallacies  than  has  hitherto  been  given, 
and  in  the  third  part,  or  "  Practical  Application,"  he  has 
attempted  a  classification  of  the  methods  of  argumentation 
with  reference  to  the  kinds  of  propositions  one  may  have 
occasion  to  prove.  W.  D.  Wilson. 

IiOgt'os  [Or.  AoYoc,  which  means  "  reason  "  and  "  word," 
ratio  and  oratio,  both  being  intimately  connected]  bos  a 
peculiar  significance  in  Philo,  St.  John,  and  the  early 
Greek  Fathers,  and  is  an  important  term  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ. 

(1)  Philo,  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  who  en- 
deavored to  harmonise  the  Mosaio  religion  with  Platonism 
(d.  about  40),  derived  his  Logos  view  from  the  Solomonic  and 
later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  personified  Witdam  and  Word 
of  Qod,  and  combined  it  with  the  Platonic  idea  of  Nou: 
The  Logos  is  to  him  the  embodiment  of  all  divine  powers 
and  ideas  (the  ayytXot  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ivfiittis 
and  Ucoi  of  Plato).  Ho  distinguished  between  the  Logos 
inherent  in  God  (Aoyo?  iviid'^tro^)^  corresponding  to  reason 
in  man,  and  the  Logos  emanating  from  God  (Xoyof  irpo^o- 
puc6t),  corresponding  to  the  spoken  word  which  reveals  the 
thought.  The  former  contains  the  ideal  world  (the  icdirfio; 
ytnrrot) :  the  latter  is  the  first-bogottcn  Son  of  God,  the 
imago  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver,  the  Giver  of  life 
and  light,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  the  world,  also 
the  Messiah  (though  only  in  an  ideal  sense — as  a  thcoph- 
any,  not  as  a  concrete  historical  person).  Philo  wavers 
between  a  personal  and  impersonal  conception  of  the  Logos, 
but  leans  more  to  the  impersonal  conception.  He  has  no 
room  for  an  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  his  real  union 
with  humanity.  Nevertheless,  his  view  has  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Logos-doctrine  of  John,  and  preceded  it  as 
a  shadow  precedes  the  substance.  It  was  a  prophetic  dream 
of  the  coming  reality.     It  prepared  the  minds  of  many  for 

the  reception  of  the  truth,  but  misled  others  into  Gnostic 
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Theotophie  (1831);  DShne,  jHditek-AlexaHdrinitche  Re- 
llqiotuphilotophie  (1834);  Grossmann,  Qimttione$  PkiloH. 
(1841);  Keferstein,  Phito'i  Lehre  von  dent  Q'dtllichen  Mit- 
teliceten  (1846);  littngen,  Dae  Jttdeutkum  zur  Zeit  Chriiti 
(1867);  and  especially  Bmil  Sohiirer,  Lekrbueh  der  Nev- 
Teitamentliehen  Zeitgeickiekte  (1874,  pp.  648  Hf.). 

(2)  St.  John  uses  Logos  (translated  Word)  four  times  as  a 
designation  of  the  divine,  pre-existent  person  of  Christ, 
through  whom  the  world  was  made,  and  who  became  incar- 
nate for  our  salvation  (John  i.  1, 14 ;  1  John  i.  1 ;  v.  7  (spuri- 
ous) ;  Kev.  xix.  13).  Philo  may  possibly  have  suggested  the 
use  of  the  term  (although  there  is  no  evidence  that  John  read 
a  single  line  of  Philo),  but  the  idea  was  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  and  from  the  Old  Testament,  which 
makes  a  distinttion  between  the  hidden  and  the  revealed 
being  of  9o<)<  which  personifies  the  Wisdom  of  God  and 
the  Word  of  God,  and  ascribes  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  Logos  (Ps.  xxxii.  6,  Sept.).  There  is  an  inherent  pro- 
priety in  this  usage  in  the  Greek  language,  where  Logos  is 
masculine  and  has  the  double  meaning  of  thought  and 
speech.  Christ  as  to  his  divine  nature  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  God  as  the  word  bears  to  the  idea.  The  word 
gives  shape  and  form  to  the  idea,  and  it  reveals  the  word 
to  others.  The  word  is  thought  expressed  (Xoyot  vpo^opuc^t), 
thought  is  the  inward  word  (AjyK  IrtUtent).  We  cannot 
speak  without  the  faculty  of  reason,  nor  think  without 
words,  whether  uttered  or  not.  The  Christ-Logos  is  the 
Revealer  and  Interpreter  of  the  hidden  being  of  Qod,  the 
utterance,  the  reflection,  the  visible  image  qf  God,  tnd  the 
organ  of  all  bis  manifestations  to  the  world  (John  i.  18; 
comp.  Matt.  xi.  27).  The  Logos  was  one  in  essence  or 
nature  with  God  (Mt  V,  John  i.  1),  yet  personally  distinct 
from  him,  and  in  closest  communion  with  him  (rpkt  tvv  dtir, 
John  i.  1, 18).  In  the  fulness  of  time  he  assumed  human 
nature,  and  wrought  out  in  it  the  salvation  of  the  race 
which  was  created  through  him  (1.  14).  Literatnre. — See 
the  commentaries  of  LUcke,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Meyer,  Godet,  Langc  (Schaff's  ed.),  and  Alford 
on  the  Prologue  of  John's  Gospel ;  also  M.  Stuart,  Ex- 
amination of  John  i.  1-18,  in  Bibliotkeea  Sacra  for  1850 
(pp.  281-327) ;  Rohricht,  Zur  Jokanneiechen  Logoilehre, 
in  the  JTieol.  Sludien  and  Kritiken  for  1868  (pp.  2D9-315); 
and  H.  P.  Liddon,  Bampton  Lecturee  on  tke  Divinitj/  of 
Chriit  (London,  1867,  lect.  v.,  pp.  310^11).  On  the  ec- 
clesiastical development  of  the  Johannean  Logos-doctrino 
by  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  etc.,  see  especially  Dorner,  Hit- 
lory  of  Ckrietology.  PaiLIP  ScHAFP. 

liOgrofi'o,  province  of  Spain,  situated  between  Alars, 
Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Soria,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ebro,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  fruits,  and 
vegetables ;  it  is  also  very  rich  in  ores  and  mineral  springs. 
Area,  1945  square  miles.     Pop.  182,941. 

LogToflo,  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Ebro,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  several 
good  educational  and  literary  institutions,  and  a  brisk 
trade  in  wine,  olive  oil,  and  fruiti.     Pop.  11,239. 

IiOg'toim,  a  V.  of  Hancock  co..  Miss.     Pop.  160. 

IjOg'wood  [named  from  being  imported  in  loije],  the 
Hmnatoxt/lon  Camprckianum,  a  middle-sized  leguminoua 
tree  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  naturalized  to  some 
extent  in  the  West  Indies.  It  prefers  wet  land.  It  is  the 
most  important  dyewood  known.  Its  yellow  sap-wood  is 
hewn  away,  and  the  red  heart-wood  is  exported  in  great 
quantities.  It  makes  many  shades  from  black  to  red  and 
lilac,  according  to  the  mordant  employed.  The  "extract" 
or  inspissated  juice  is  largely  prepared  in  its  native  coun- 
tries, and  is  exported.  In  medicine,  logwood  is  a  mild 
astringent,  from  the  presence  of  tannic  acid. 

Ld'her,  von  (Franie),  b.  Oct  15,  1818,  at  Paderborn, 
Westphalia ;  studied  law,  history,  natural  science,  and  art  i 

at  Halle,  Munich,  Freiburg,  and  Berlin  ;  made  extensive 
travels  in  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  U.  S.  (1846-47);  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  movements  in  Germany  in 
1848;  founded  theWeatphalieche  Zeitvntj ;  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Prussian  government  for  political  agitation,  but 
shortly  after  acquitted  by  the  court ;  became  assessor  at 
the  court  of  appeal  in  Paderborn  in  1849,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen  in  1853,  and  was  called  to  Munich 
in  1S55  as  secretary  of  the  academy  and  professor  at  the 
university.  His  writings  are  partly  juridical — Dae  Syeiem 
dn  Preueeieehen  Landreekt*  (1852);  partly  historical — 
FUratcn  und  Stddte  zur  zeit  der  Hohenetaufen  (1846),  Qe- 
echichte  der  Deutechen  in  America  (ISiS),  und  JakobKa  von 
Saicni  (1861) ;  partly  sketches  of  travel — Land  nnd  Leute 
in  der  Alten  una  Jfeuen  Welt  (3  vols.,  1857-58)  and  Jfeapel 
und  Sicillen  (2  vols.,  1864). 

IiOigny',  Battle  of,  Dec.  2, 1870.  The  grand  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  commander  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
Prince  Frederiok  Charles,  stood  oppooed  to  Qeii^C)iaj>fy<> 
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Loira.  Between  tlteae  two  partiM  a  sontett  took  plaoe  ftt 
Loi|^j.  On  the  morniDg  of  Deo.  2  the  grand  duke  aonoen- 
tnted  hU  troopa  on  the  line  of  Tanon-Baigneauz,  and  was 
about  attaeking  the  French  when  the  latter,  eonBiating  of 
the  16th  cerpa  in  the  first  line,  the  17th  in  the  lecond,  and 
parts  of  the  lith  as  reserve,  assumed  the  offensive  at  9.30 
A.  H.  The  Gtermans  had  the  1st  Bavarian  eorps  and  the  4th 
earalrj  division  on  their  right  wing,  the  17th  infantry  di- 
vision in  the  eentre,  and  the  22d  infantry  division  with  the 
2d  and  6th  cavalry  diviiions  on  their  left  wing.  The  vil- 
lage of  Loigoy  stood  midway  between  the  two  lines  of 
battle.  The  French  attasked  first  the  Bavarians,  defeated 
them,  and  ooonpied  Loigny.  The  grand  duke  then  sent 
ihe  -Uh  eavalry  division  to  aid  them,  and  ordered  the  17th 
infantry  division  under  Gen.  von  Treskow  to  wheel  inward. 
The  17tli  infantry  division  threw  itself  with  aucb  force  on 
the  flank  of  the  French  that  they  had  to  abandon  Loigny, 
which  they  were  not  able  to  retake,  in  spite  of  repeated  at- 
taekl.  The  ITth  infantry  divi^on  occupied  Loigny,  and, 
poshing  forward  in  eonneotion  with  the  4th  oaralry  di- 
vision, forced  the  French  back  to  lerminiers  and  Som- 
miera.  At  noon  two  French  diviiiona  of  the  I5th  eorps, 
■tationed  at  Artenay,  moved  northward  throngh  Poopry 
against  the  left  wing  of  the  grand  duke,  but  they  were  met 
by  the  22d  infantry  division  and  driven  back  through 
Ponpry  to  Artenay.  The  Germans  lost  in  this  battle  3000 
men  killed  and  wounded ;  the  French  nearly  twice  as  many, 
besides  3000  prisoners  and  7  guns.       Ausnsi  KiiilASS. 

Loir  [anc.  Liderieut],  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  the 
kills  of  Orleannaia  and  joins  the  Sarthe,  an  affluent  of  the 
Loire,  &  mile*  N.  of  Angera,  after  a  course  of  abont  160 
Biles,  of  whieh  the  lower  bait  ia  navigable. 

I<oire«  a  departmentof  France,  comprising  the  old  prov- 
ince of  Fores  and  portione  of  Beaiqolais  and  Lyonnais,  in- 
eluding  part  of  the  basin  of  the  upper  Loire  and  spars  of 
the  Cevennes  and  Fores  mountains.  Area,  1805  square 
mUes.  Pop.  560,611.  In  1857, 12,116  children  out  of  .34,080 
of  sebool-age  received  no  school  instruction.  Iron  is  mined, 
marble,  granite,  porphyry,  and  flint  are  qnarried,  and  there 
are  extensive  manufactures  of  silk,  iron,  steel,  and  flint  glass, 
ud  rich  eoal-beds.     Cap.  Montbrison. 

Loire  [anc.  Liger],  the  largest  river  of  France,  rises  in 
the  Cevennes  and  flows  in  a  north-western  and  western  di- 
rection throngh  the  centre  of  France  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
receiving  from  the  right  the  Loir,  and  from  the  left  the 
Allier,  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne  rivers.  It  is  navigable  450 
milei  flrom  its  mouth,  and  is  lined  with  high  embankmenta, 
and  a  lateral  canal  completed  in  1838  along  its  lower  course, 
as  it  i(  liable  to  rise  considerably,  oeoasioning  destructive 
inundations.  Its  fertile  basin  ia  ealled  "the  garden  of 
France,"  of  which  it  comprises  one-fourth  the  area.  In 
leveral  wars  carried  on  witnin  the  boundaries  of  France  it 
formed  a&  important  strategical  element;  c.  g.  in  the  wars 
againat  the  Engliah  invasion  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
wars  of  1814,  and  in  the  war  of  1870-71  against  the  Ger- 
mans. In  the  latter  instance  the  Loire  formed  the  bound- 
ary between  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Germans  and 
those  parts  of  France  which  remained  unharmed  by  the  in- 
vaders. It  put  a  cheek  to  the  German  operations,  though 
a  few  minor  expeditions  penetrated  farther  8.,  and  it  formed 
the  basis  for  the  French  operations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  war.  It  obtains  this  importance  partly  from  the  sur- 
bee-formation  of  Central  France,  partly  from  the  road  and 
railway  systems  which  divide  France  into  two  different 
fields  of  operation,  a  northern  and  a  sonthem.  The  river 
itself  is  so  broad  Uiat  its  passages  become  very  important 
military  positions.  Adscst  Nieiian:<. 

liOire-Inf^rienre,  department  of  France,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Area,  2595  square 
miles.  Pop.  602,206.  In  1857, 19,450  children  out  of  65,200 
of  school-age  received  no  school  instruction.  The  surface 
is  low,  containing  extensive  lagoons,  but  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally fertile.  Wine  and  wheat  are  produced.  Fine  horses, 
good  sheep,  and  many  bees  are  reared.     Cap.  Mantes. 

Loiret',  department  of  .France,  situated  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  and  consisting  of  a  low,  sandy,  and 
nnproductive  tract  on  bot'h  sides  of  the  Loire,  and  a  more 
elevated  and  fertile  plain  called  the  plateau  of  Orleans. 
Area,  2551  square  miles.  Pop.  353,021.  In  1857,  5142 
children  ont  of  44,693  of  school-age  received  no  school  in- 
struction. The  principal  products  are  grain,  wine,  hemp, 
saffron,  timber,  and  apples.  Sheep  and  cattle,  both  of 
good  breeds,  poultry  and  bees,  are  reared.  Cap.  Orleans. 
Lou-eNChert  department  of  France,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Loire,  and  traversed  by  several  of  its  af- 
flnents,  whieh  form  extensive  lagoons.  Area,  2389  square 
miles.  Pop.  268,801.  In  1857, 8088  children  out  of  29,275 
of  sdtool-age  received  no  school  instruction.  The  surface 
ia  tow  and  level,  but  the  aoil  is  generally  fertile.  Wheat, 
hemp,  and  vines  are  extensively  coltivated ;  sheep,  horses. 
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f>oultry,  and  bees  are  reared,  and  some  woollens,  cottons, 
eather,  and  glass  are  manufactured.     Cap.  Blois. 

IiO'Ja,  an  inland  city  of  Ecuador,  cap.  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  250  miles  S.  of  Quito,  near  the  Peruvian 
frontier,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  7000  feet  above  the 
sea,  regularly  and  neatly  built,  with  several  public  build- 
ings, churchoB,  and  high  schools.  In  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity are  mines  of  gold,  quicksilver,  and  coal  and  quarries  of 
beautifully-veined  marble.  The  chief  article  of  commerce 
is  the  cinchona  or  quinine  bark,  which  was  first  found  io 
this  district.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

Ij<tia>  or  Iioxa,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Granada, 
on  the  Genii  River,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  bill  crowned 
by  a  magnificent  Moorish  oastle,  and  in  the  Moorish  war* 
considered  the  key  to  Granada.  There  are  considerable 
Boman  remains  and  woollen  manufactures.     Pop.  17,128. 

IiO'kereil,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flan- 
ders, on  the  Darme,  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  town, 
with  numerous  schools  and  many  benevolent  inatitntions, 
and  has  important  manufaoturee  of  linen  goods,  damasks, 
and  laoes.     Pop.  17,100. 

Lolunan',  an  Arabian  fabulist  of  very  early  times,  con- 
cerning whose  real  epoch  and  life  the  traditions  are  con- 
flicting and  untrustworthy.  His  fables  were  published  at 
Leydon  by  Erpenius  in  1615,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and 
they  have  since  been  one  of  the  commonest  textbooks  for 
learning  the  Arabia  language — a  distinction  they  by  no 
means  merit  either  on  the  score  of  elegance  or  of  original- 
ity, as  most  of  them  may  be  traced  through  the  Byriao  to 
a  Greek  original.  Among  modern  editions  those  of  Caus- 
sin  do  Perceval  (Paris,  1618),  Helot  (Paris,  1847),  and 
Dembnrg  (Berlin,  1850)  may  be  mentioned. 

liO'la,  tp.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  650. 

IjOligin'idse  [from  Loligo,  the  chief  genus],  a  family 
of  dibranchiate  cephalopoda  of  the  sub-order  Sepiophora, 
with  the  eyes  covered  by  skin ;  the  internal  shell  homy  and 
lanceolate ;  the  body  oblong,  and  with  a  more  or  less  pointed 
latero-terminal  fin ;  the  mantle  with  three  internal  carti- 
lages, one  dorsal  and  two  ventral ;  the  siphunole  attached 
to  the  head  by  a  double  superior  medial  band;  the  head 
free  from  the  front  of  the  mantle ;  and  the  teeth  of  the 
radula  are  in  seven  regular  longitudinal  rows,  the  median 
and  inner  lateral  teeth  being  broad  and  fringed,  and  the 
outer  long  and  fang-like.  To  it  belong  the  most  common 
"squids"  of  the  eastern  American  coast.  Three  species 
have  been  recognised  as  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  , 
and  New  York  seas — vis.  Loligo  Pealii,  L.  punctata,  and 
L,  pallida.  Among  other  genera  are  GonatHa,  an  Arctic  or 
Greenland  type,  and  Teutkit,  a  European  and  East  Indian 
genus.  The  gigantic  cuttle-fishes  of  the  North  Atlantic 
{Archtteuthit)  are  nearly  allied,  but  dlfler  greatly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  radula.  Thbodork  Gill. 

Lol'lards  [probably  fVom  Ger.  lalUn,  "to  sing  in  a 
murmuring  strain,"  and  iarrf,  an  afilx,  signifying  "to  sing 
the  praises  of  God  or  funeral  dirges  and  the  like"],  a  term 
of  reproach  applied  at  first  to  a  half-monastic  sect  which 
originated  in  1300  at  Antwerp.  It  was  designed  to  furnish 
ministrants  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  In  1374  and  1377, 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  Gregory  XI.  In  1472, 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  recognised  them  as  a  religions  order.  Their 
proper  designation  is  Cellitea  or  Alexiana.  A  few  Alexian 
nouses  still  exist  in  Europe.  But  the  name  was  afterwards 
especially  applied  to  the  English  and  Scottish  followers  of 
Wyoliffe,  who'  were  sorely  persecuted  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  in  England,  and  in  the  same  and 
somewhat  later  times  in  Scotland,  where  they  were  called 
"  Lollards  of  Kyle." 

Lombard'  (Peter),  \P»tnu  Lomhardui\,  b.  near  Na- 
vara  in  Lombardy  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
studied  theology  at  Bologna  and  Rboima,  and  in  Paris 
under  Abelard,  and  was  appointed  in  1 1 59  bishop  of  Paris, 
where  he  d.  in  1164.  He  was  one  of  the  foundera  of  the 
Boholaatic  theology  of  the  Middle  Agea.  His  principal  work, 
&!ii/e)i(iarnm  ii4r»  /F.,from  which  ho  received  the  title  of 
Magitler  Sententiarum,  is  a  collection  of  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  with  accompanying  commentaries,  bearing  on  the 
various  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was  first  printed  in 
Venice  (1477);  an  edition  was  published  in  Paris  (1841). 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  was  the  most  common 
handbook  used  in  all  theological  schools. 

Lombard  Architecture.  When  Christianity  became 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  Roman  architecture  came 
to  an  end.  It  had  excelled  in  the  construction  of  tem- 
ples, theatres,  circuees,  baths,  palaces,  basilicas,  triumohal 
arehea,  etc.,  but  for  bnildinga  of  these  descriptions  there 
was  no  further  use,  for  it  was  not  only  the  Roman  empire 
which  broke  into  pieces;  it  was  the  Roman  civilisation 
which  crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  new  life  which  Chris- 
tianity came  to  plant  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  paganism 
had  other  needs,  which  it  now  became  the  task  of  arohitec-     ^ 
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tare  to  supply.  The  charsoter  of  thia  earliest  Christian 
arobiteoture  is  singularly  mixed.  There  are  new  wants  to 
satisfy,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  new  model  to  follow.  There 
is  a  new  spirit  in  demand,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  new  prin- 
ciple in  eonstruotion.  The  first  Christian  architects  took 
the  old  Roman  buildings,  blotted  out  such  features  as  re- 
minded too  plainly  of  paganism,  and  changed  or  modified 
the  architectural  arrangement  only  so  much  as  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  building  answer  the  new  purposes. 
Even  when  they  had  to  erect  entirely  new  buildings  tbey 
borrowed  the  fundamental  plan  and  the  constructive  prin- 
ciple from  the  old  ones,  and  thus  the  Roman  basilica  be- 
came the  model  of  the  Christian  church.  Soon,  however, 
the  new  spirit  began  to  remodel  all  the  details  of  the  old 
construction  and  shape  them  after  its  own  image,  and  by 
degrees  it  turned  from  the  details  to  the  fundamental  forms, 
which  at  last  it  succeeded  in  rebuilding  on  an  entjrely  new 
principle  of  construction  and  with  an  entirely  new  sesthetic 
character;  tbns  producing  an  entirely  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture. But  it  took  several  centuries  to  trauEform  the 
Roman  basilica  into  the  Oothic  cathedral.  The  transform- 
ation began  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  not  accomplished 
until  the  twelfth;  and  this  period  of  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture is  generally  called  the  Homanesque,  to  indicate 
the  peculiarly  mixed  character  of  Roman  forms  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  it  exhibits  throughout. 

As  the  Christian  religion  was  truly  universal  in  its  spirit, 
it  was  capable  of  becoming  truly  national  in  its  life ;  and 
thus  we  see  the  Romanesque  architecture,  though  it  every- 
where arose  from  the  same  type  and  strove  after  the  same 
ideal,  develop  differently  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  England, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia  under  the  influenoe  of  a  vari- 
ously developed  national  spirit.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this 
Sbenomenon  more  interesting  to  observe  than  in  Italy. 
lere,  when  Rome  had  perished,  there  was  no  more  nation- 
ality ;  all  the  nations  came  and  sat  down  around  the  corpse 
of  the  one  great  nation.  Italy,  which  hod  once  been  the 
centre  whence  all  influenoes  radiated  over  the  world,  had 
now  become  a  focus  into  which  all  the  influences  of  the 
world  were  gathered  back.  It  exhibits  four  distinct  groups 
of  Romanesque  architecture.  In  Central  Italy  the  classic 
type  was  kept  purest.  In  Rome,  the  churches  of  8.  Mar- 
tino  in  Monti,  8.  Oiovanni  in  Laterano,  and  S.  Maria  in  Ara- 
oceli,  all  from  the  ninth  century,  and  those  of  S.  Crisogono 
and  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  from  the  twelfth  century ;  in 
Fiso,  the  cathedral  (1063),  the  baptisterium  (1153),  and  the 
■belfry  (1174);  in  Lucca,  the  churches  of  S.  Michelo  and 
S.  Frediano ;  in  Florence,  the  baptisterium  and  the  church 
of  8.  Miniato,  both  from  the  twelfth  century, — show  a  de- 
cided adherence  to  the  classical  taste,  both  in  their  plans, 
which  are  simple  and  clear,  and  in  their  ornaments,  which 
are  elaborate,  delicate,  of  the  finest  materials,  and  of  an- 
tique design.  In  Venice,  which  maintained  extensive  and 
brisk  oommeroial  relations  not  only  with  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, but  with  the  whole  Levant,  a  strong  Oriental  influence 
IS  visible  in  the  church  of  S.Marco  as  it  rises  like  a  wonder 
from  the  sea,  with  its  mighty  arches  resting  on  long  rows 
of  columns,  and  lifting  an  immense  profusion  of  cupolas 
and  spires,  the  whole  covered  with  a  most  gorgeous  orna- 
mentation. In  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  which  alternately 
belonged  to  the  Bysantine  empire,  the  Moors,  and  the 
Norsemen,  the  cathedrals  of  Palermo,  Salerno,  Amalfi, 
Monreale,  Ravello,  etc.  show  a  combination  of  the  old  ba- 
silica plan  with  tho  Byzantine  dome  and  ornamentation, 
the  Arabic  horseshoe  arch,  and  the  belfry  or  front  tower^ 
which  was  a  feature  of  Northern  taste. 

The  most  interesting  group  of  Romanesque  architecture 
in  Italy  is  the  Lombard,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  its  monuments,  aa  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  superiority  of  their  construction ;  they  coma 
nearest  to  the  Qothio  style.  To  this  group  belong  the 
cathedral  of  Hodena,  commenced  in  1099,  but  not  finished 
until  1184;  the  churches  of  S.  Zeno  in  Verona,  S.  Michele 
in  Pavia,  and  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  all  from  the  eleventh 
century;  the  cathedral  of  Kovara  from  the  eleventh,  and 
tho  cathedral  of  Parma  from  tho  twelfth  century.  Earlier 
examples  of  this  style  of  architecture  arc  found  in  Switser- 
land,  but  there  they  are  generally  on  a  small  scale.  Tho 
most  prominent  feature  of  tho  Lombard  style  is  the  general 
introduction  and  artistic  development  of  the  vaulL  The 
old  basilica  was  generally  open.  On  its  transformation 
into  a  Christian  church  it  had  generally  been  covered  with 
a  flat  wooden  roof.  As  this  roof  was  liable  to  catch  fire, 
and  many  buildings  bad  been  destroyed  or  injured  in  tiiis 
way,  it  had  in  some  cases  been  replaced  by  a  tunnel  vault 
of  masonry.  Bat  the  tunnel  vault  never  became  generally 
used,  and  it  exercised  no  influence  either  on  the  sesthetic 
character  or  on  the  technioal  construction  of  the  building. 
As  it  pressed  with  equal  weight  on  every  point  of  the  side- 
wall,  which  it  touched,  it  simply  demanded  that  the  whole 
wall  should  be  built  stronger.    Not  so  with  the  cross-vault- 


ing employed  by  the  Lombards.  It  pressed  only  on  those 
four  points  of  the  wall  on  which  the  ends  of  tho  eross- 
arches  rested,  and  it  demanded  only  that  these  four  points 
should  be  supported.  This  occasioned  the  application  of 
buttresses,  wnich  later  on  in  the  Gothic  style  became  so 
conspicuous  a  part  of  the  construction  and  of  the  compound 
pier.  The  side-walls  which  enclosed  the  nave  rested  on 
columns,  which  separated  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  When 
now  the  cross-vaulting  was  suspended  over  the  nave,  those 
points  of  the  side-walls  on  which  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
arches  rested  had  to  be  strengthened,  and  thus  the  column 
wbich  stood  immediately  under  such  a  point  was  replaced 
by  a  whole  bundle  of  columns,  of  which  each  had  its  own 
capital  and  its  own  pedestal — a  compound  pier  which  was 
carried  up  through  the  wall  till  it  reached  tne  point  which 
ought  to  be  supported,  and  showed  on  tho  wall  as  wall- 
shafts  and  wall-arches.  The  spaces  of  the  wall  between 
these  piers  needed  no  particular  strength;  on  the  contrary, 
they  could  conveniently  be  broken  through  by  triforfums 
between  the  vaultings  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  and  by 
windows ;  and  thus  the  dead,  bare  walls  of  the  basilica  type 
became  vividly  diversified,  and  began  to  show  signs  of  that 
living  organization  which  is  the  oharm  of  the  Gothio 
cathedral.  A  beautiful  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Lombards  attempted  to  diversify  the  wall-masses  give 
the  arcades  or  arched  string-courses,  which  generally  are 
carried  along  the  upper  port  of  the  apse,  and  sometimes 
along  the  whole  side  elevation  of  the  building. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  Lombard  arobiteo- 
tnre  is  the  tower.  In  the  Gothic  architecture  the  towers 
became  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  front  faf  ade.  In 
the  Lombard  architecture  they  are  still  insulated  pieces  of 
decoration,  sometimes  placed  before  the  main  entranoe  of 
the  nave,  sometimes  only  loosely  and  inorganically  con- 
nected with  the  building.  But  their  mere  presence  an- 
nounces a  Northern  influence.  The  tower  was  a  Gotho- 
Germanio  invention.  Still  more  striking  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  this  spirit  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  details.  The 
classical  designs  aris  almost  wholly  given  up  and  replaced 
by  either  fantastic  or  realistic  devices,  such  as  please 
the  Gotho-Germanic  taste.  The  materials  employed  by 
the  Lombards  are  generally  brick,  sometimes  coated  with 
marble,  but  whether  tbey  used  this  material  from  economy 
or  because  it  is  more  pliable  and  allows  of  a  richer  and 
more  complicated  construction  than  marble,  cannot  be  de- 
cided. Clkxeks  Petersen. 

Lombardi'ni  (Elia),  b.  Oct.  1 1, 1794 ;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pavia,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
luviatile  hydrology ;  in  1847  was  appointed  director-gen- 
eral of  the  public  works  in  Lombardy,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  nine  years;  in  1860  mmt  nominated  senator  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  still  living.  Among  his  numerous  and 
highly  important  professional  writings,  most  of  which  have 
appeared  in  soientifle  Jonmals,  we  may  mention — Cetini 
Jdrograjici ;  Memoria  mlV  fmportanui  degli  tiudii  9uUa 
Stati$tica  dei  Fiumi  /  MemoHa  rat  cangiamenti  fie//'  idrau- 
liea  CondizioHi  del  Po  ;  Sulle  Inondaxioni  amenute  uelia 
Frtmeia  ;  DtlF  origine  e  del  progrcmo  delta  Seienta  Idrau- 
lica  in  Italia ;  Saggio  IdnAogieo  ml  JVi7o  /  Stndii  ml 
grande  ethiario  Adriatieof  several  essays  on  the  hydrology 
of  the  Po  and  the  Tiber,  and  the  very  valuable  Onida  alio 
Studio  dtlV  Idrologia  JlumaU  <  delF  Jdraulica  pralica, 
published  separately  in  1870. 

liOm'bardS)  a  family  of  the  Suevic  or  Suabian  branch 
of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  The  word  Lombard,  though 
derived  by  Vassius  from  lavgepart,  or  6ar(0,  a  long  hatchet 
(e.  g,  halbert),  probably  comes,  as  Paulus  Siaconus,  him- 
self a  Lombard,  asserts,  from  nearly  the  same  words,  sig- 
nifying a  "  long  beard."  They  arc  first  mentioned  i  A.  D. 
In  17,  led  by  Marbodius,  they  joined  the  Chemsci,  and 
established  Italicus  as  king.  In  548  they  appear  as  Arian 
Christians  led  by  Andouin.  Under  his  son  Alboin  the 
Lombards  became  a  wealthy  and  powerful  race,  ruling 
Pannonia.  Having  conquered  the  Gepidse  and  killed 
their  king  with  his  own  hands,  Alboin  married  hii 
daughter  Rosamond.  At  a  great  feast  the  Lombard  king 
gave  to  his  chiefs  Italian  fruits  and  wines,  and  so  inflamed 
their  imaginations  with  an  account  of  the  soulbern  country 
that  ere  long  bis  entire  nation,  with  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, appeared  in  Northern  Italy.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  20,000  Saxons,  a  race  as  fierce  as  themselves. 
Their  appearance  caused  a  general  panic,  and  it  was  by 
the  immense  number  of  fugitives  who  took  refuge  in  the 
swamps  and  on  the  islands  of  Venice  that  this  city  was 
chiefly  founded.  The  principal  cities  of  Northern  Italy 
were  soon  oonqnered  by  tho  energetic  Lombards,  who  to 
great  skill  in  war  added  administrative  capacity  and  adap- 
tability to  law  and  culture.  Pavia  was  taken  by  them  alter 
three  years'  siege  (a.  d.  668),  Alboin  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Italy  in  Milan,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  was  founded. 
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Their  great  rietorief  were  due  to  the  numbers  of  other 
Northern  tribe*  who  joined  them  during  their  gtrugglei, 
Tor,  like  the  Nonnana,  they  were,  though  »  ruling  race, 
never  a  large  one.  Rarenna  under  ita  exaroh  remained 
Greek,  but  the  remainder  of  the  country  wae  divided  into 
duehiea.  Alboin  at  the  height  of  his  power,  while  intoxi- 
cated at  a  grand  orgy,  compelled  his  wife  to  drink  wine 
from  her  father's  skull-  She  revenged  herself  by  inducing 
two  soldiora  to  marder  him  during  his  sleep.  He  was  suo- 
eeeded  by  Cleph  (573),  who  daring  his  short  reign  of 
eighteen  months  greatly  extended  his  dominion.  For  ten 
years  the  Lombards  under  thirty  dukes  ravaged  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  when  they  ehoso  Antheric  for  king.  Under 
this  truly  great  leader  the  Lombard  empire  was  greatly 
extended,  Uioogh  during  his  reign  Chilperio,  king  of  the 
Franks,  seised  Milan.  Freed  from  these  invaders,  An- 
theric (5S4)  organised  a  powerful  federal  kingdom.  Alter 
bis  death  (591)  his  widow,  Xheodelinda,  married  Agilulf. 
Under  his  rule  the  Lombards  became  orthodox  Catholics. 
Adaloald,  who  succeeded  him  (615),  was  deposed  by  the 
dukes,  or  peers,  who  elected  Ariovald  of  Turin,  his  brother- 
in-law,  Rotharis  (636)  crushed  the  turbulent  aristocracy, 
which  threatened  the  stability  of  the  empire,  extended  his 
dominions,  and  became  famous  by  the  compilation  of  the 
great  oode  of  Lombard  laws,  nearly  400  in  number.  "  Aug- 
mented and  continued  by  different  kings  until  Didier  or 
Desiderius  (T5S-774),  these  laws  not  only  survived  the  ruin 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  but  became  Uie  basis  of  the  re- 
viral  of  the  study  of  jurinirudence  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  in  Qermany."  From  the  reign  of  Botharis  the 
royal  succession  presents  the  usual  scenes  of  murder,  de- 
bauchery, intrigue,  and  dethronements  common  to  all  gov- 
ernments of  the  time  under  weak  monarchs,  until  the 
aeocssion  of  the  great  Luitprand  (712).  He  united  the 
kingdom  by  snbduing  the  refractory  aristocracy,  and 
would  hare  united  Italy  but  for  the  intrigues  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  then,  as  at  all  subsequent  periods,  opposed 
the  union  of  Italy.  Aided  by  Popes  Qregory  II.  and  IIL, 
the  Lombards  were  successively  attacked  by  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne.  Ratchis,  who  succeeded  Luitprand  (744), 
was  so  far  influenced  by  the  pope  as  to  become  a  monk. 
Astolofo,  his  brother,  who  became  king  in  749,  endeavored 
to  carry  out  the  old  Lombard  ideas,  but  was  cheeked  by 
Pepin.  Desiderius  or  Didier,  his  successor,  had  for  co- 
regent  Ratohia,  who  was  taken  from  the  cloi/ster.  Getting 
rid  of  Ratehis,  Desiderius  ruled  alone.  His  daughter, 
Hermengilda,  married  Charlemagne,  but  as  soon  as  the 
latter  was  on  the  throne  he  divorced  his  wife  and  sent  her 
back  to  her  father.  For  revenge,  Desiderius  supported  the 
elaims  of  the  children  of  Carloman,  Charlemagne  s  brother, 
and  marched  upon  Rome,  which  had  supported  the  out- 
rage committed  by  Charlemagne,  leaving  his  throne  in 
charge  of  his  son,  Adelohis.  Charlemagne  invaded  Italy 
(773)  and  oonquered  Adelohis,  who  fled  to  Constantinople. 
Desiderius,  who  was  made  prisoner,  ended  his  days  as  a 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  Corbia.  In  776  the  Lombard 
government  of  dukes  waa  replaoed  by  that  of  the  Franks, 
and  in  803,  by  treaty  between  Mioophorus,  the  emperor  of  the 
East,  and  Charlemagne,  all  of  Lombardy,  with  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  was  transferred  to  the  former.  Thus  per- 
uhed  the  Lombard  rale  after  a  duration  of  206  years. 
The  Lombard  laws  and  arohiteotnre,  art  and  culture,  were 
of  a  high  order,  and  no  race  of  the  Transition  or  Roman- 
esque period  developed  greater  energy  or  originality,  or 
exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  Teutonic  raeea  of 
Europe. 

The  name  Lombard*  also  waa  given  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  a  vaat  number  of  shrewd  and  intelligent  Italiana, 
prinaipally  from  Lombardy,  who  abounded  in  London  and 
Paris  during  the  twelfth  century.  They  were  principally 
broken,  bankers,  and  usurers,  who  advanced  money  on  all 
kinds  of  securities.  Lombard  street  in  London  derived  its 
name  from  them,  and  there  is  in  Paris  another,  once  entirely 
occupied  by  Lombards,  which  bears  the  same  designation. 
That  of  London  still  is,  what  the  Lombard  street  of  Paris 
waa,  the  great  financial  centre  of  the  country.  Both  in 
France  and  England  the  Lombards  were  regarded,  though 
in  less  degree,  like  the  Jews,  as  a  despised  race,  and  were 
accordingly  oppressed  by  the  sovereigns  of  those  coun- 
tries. ChabLiIS  G.  Leland. 

IiOm'bardy^  a  territory  of  Northern  Italy,  extending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  from  Lago  Maggiore  and  the 
Tieino,  which  separate  it  from  Piedmont,  to  Lago  di  Qarda 
and  the  Minoio,  which  separate  it  from  Venetia.  It  con- 
sists of  an  alpine  region  to  the  N.  covered  with  picturesque 
mountain-ranges  and  containing  beautiful  valleys,  and  a 
large  and  exceedingly  fertile  plain  to  the  8.,  extending 
along  the  Po,  and  watered  by  the  Tieino,  Lambro,  Adda, 
Oglio,  and  Mincio.  This  plain,  with  its  rich  soil  and  mild 
elimate,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  fertile,  but  also  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  and  most  prosperous  parts  of  the  king- 


dom of  Italy.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  maise,  rice,  and  mil- 
let are  raised.  Melons,  oranges,  figs,  citrons,  peaches, 
olives,  and  mulberry  trees  are  extensively  cultivated ;  also 
vines,  though  the  wine  produced  is  of  inferior  quality.  Tho 
principal  industry  is  dairy-farming,  which  annually  pro- 
duces about  50,000,000  pounds  of  excellent  cheese.  The 
principal  manafacture  is  silk,  which  is  produced  in  large 

auantities  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  the  annual  value  of 
lis  single  prodnot  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  The  hilly 
region  is  rich  in  beautiful  marbles.  The  territory,  com- 
prising an  area  of  9085  square  miles,  with  a  populoiion  of 
3,460,824,  does  not  form  a  political  nnit  at  present,  but  is 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como, 
Cremona,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Sondrio.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  Lowards  (which  see),  who  in  669  conquered 
Northern  and  Central  Italy  and  established  an  independent 
kingdom,  which  flourished  till  774,  at  which  time  it  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Carlovingian  empire.  By  the  treaty 
of  Verdun  in  843,  Lombardy,  together  with  a  long  but 
narrow  atrip  of  eonntry  situated  Mween  France  and  Qer- 
many, and  inhabited  by  Frankish  tribes,  was  formed  into 
a  kingdom  under  a  ruler  of  the  Carlovingian  house,  and  it 
remained  a  Frankish  possession  till  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Fat,  in  888.  After  this  time  several  independent 
duchies  arose  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  Lombardian 
dominions,  and  in  961  the  western  and  central  parts,  Lom- 
bardy proper,  fell  under  the  feudal  authority  of  the  Oerman 
empire.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  it  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  itself  from  Germany,  and  a  number 
of  small  republics,  generally  consisting  of  one  oity  only, 
with  a  dependent  territory,  were  formed.  This  period  of 
its  history,  which  lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  proeperona.  Twioe 
united  into  powerful  leaguea,  the  Lombard  cities  defeated 
Frederic  Barbarossa  in  1176  and  Frederic  II.  in  1225; 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  league  Milan  still  remained 
a  power  which  commanded  some  respect  under  the  sway  of 
the  ViscoNTiB  and  SFonzAg  (which  see).  In  1540,  Spain 
subdued  the  North  Italian  republics,  and  held  the  country 
to  1706,  when  it  fell  to  Austna.  During  the  wars  between 
France  and  Austria  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  Lombardy  succes- 
sively belonged  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  the  Italian  re- 
public, and  the  kingdon^of  Italy,  but  in  181 5  it  was  restored 
to  Austria,  which  ceded  it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1859 
by  the  treaty  of  ViUafranca. 

IjOmbok%  one  of  the  group  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  situated  between  Bali  and  Snm- 
bawa,  and  belonging  to  the  Netherlands.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  1850  square  miles ;  its  population  at  250,000,  all 
Mohammedans.  Its  coasts  are  mountainous,  containing 
several  active  volcanoes  •^  the  interior  is  a  low  and  fertile 
plain,  in  which  rioe  and  cotton  are  extensively  cultivated, 
aa  eotton  on  the  hillsides.  The  capital  is  Mataram ; 
the  seaport  Ampanam,  much  freqnented  to  obtain  pro- 
visions. 

liOm'briz  [Sp., "  intestinal  worm  "],  an  episootic  disease 
destroying  multitudes  of  young  sheep  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
Tho  sheep  has  in  its  stomach  and  flesh  multitudes  of  long, 
reddish,  hair-like  worms.  It  is  best  prevented  by  liberal 
feeding  and  good  care  for  the  breeding  ewes  and  the  young 
Iambs,  since  well-fed  sheep  throw  off  the  parasitea  early. 
The  aidministration  of  salt  water,  or  of  salt,  sulphur,  and 
copperas  in  equal  parts,  in  a  few  small  doses,  will,  it  is  as- 
serted, destroy  the  worms  without  harming  the  sheep. 

Lom^iiie)  de  (Loun  L£o!(akd),  b.  in  1818  at  St. 
Trieix,  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  France ;  studied  at 
Avignon ;  began  in  1840  in  Paris  the  publication  of  tho 
OaUrie  det  Contemporaint  illu9tre»j  par  un  Hommt  dti  Rien 
(10  vols.,  finished  in  1847),  which  attracted  much  attention ; 
was  appointed  professor  in  French  literature  at  the  College 
de  France  in  1845,  and  at  the  Kcole  Folytecbnique  in  1 864. 
Another  series  of  biographies,  Hommei  de  '89,  has  not  been 
finished.  In  1855  he  published  Beaumarchait  et  «or  Temp* 
(2  vols.),  rich  in  original  researches,  and  republished  in 
the  U.  8. 

Iiomi'ra,  post-tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  1905. 

Lo'mond,  Loch)  the  largest  lake  of  Scotland,  21  miles 
long,  comprising  an  area  of  40  square  miles,  and  situated 
between  tne  counties  of  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dumbarton. 
It  receives  the  Endriok,  Luss,  and  Fruin,  and  sends  ita 
.  waters  through  the  Leren  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is 
studded  with  islands  and  surrounded  by  grand  and  beau- 
tiful scenery. 

Iiom'za)  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Augus- 
towo,  on  the  Narev,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula.  It  has  a 
college,  a  gymnasium,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Poland,  but  was  destroyed,  bvi  t^e 
Swedes,  and  never  recovered.     Pop.  10,340.  OO^^L^ 
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liOnacon'ing)  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Osrrett  co.,  Md.,  on 
Oeorge's  Creek,  and  on  the  Cumberland  and  Pennaylvania 
R.  R.,  baa  beds  of  excellent  Bemi-bituminouB  coal.  It  haa 
1  weekly  newspaper.    Pop.  398.1. 

Lona'to,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  prorinee  of 
Brescia.  This  town,  of  Roman  origin,  after  being  again 
and  again  desolated  by  war  and  pestilence  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  has  been  in  modern  times  the  scene  of  two  great 
battles  between  the  French  and  Auatrians — one  in  1708,  and 
the  other  in  1796,  in  both  of  which  the  French  were  viotor- 
ious.     Pop.  within  the  monioipal  limits  in  1874,  6462. 

IiOn'doil)  the  metropolis  of  Qreat  Britain,  ia  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  60  miles  from  its  month,  in 
lat.  51°  30'  48"  N.,lon.  0°  6'  48"  W.  (the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral).  Its  siie  is  somewhat  indefinite.  The  postal 
district  oorers  an  area  of  250  square  miles.  The  police 
distriot  extends  still  farther,  eovering  an  area  of  687  square 
miles,  and  including  (in  1871)  a  popniation  of  3,88.3,092. 
On  the  other  hani^  the  parliamentary  London  is  mnoh 
narrower.  It  consista  of  ten  boroughs,  of  which  the  city 
of  London,  although  the  smalleat  (having  74,732  inhabit- 
ants in  1871),  is  represented  by  four  members,  on  account 
of  its  commercial  and  financial  importance,  while  each  of 
the  other  nine,  although  larger,  is  represented  only  by 
two:  Westminster,  246,413;  Chelsea,  258,011;  Marylebone, 
477,555;  Hackney,  362,427;  Finsbury,  443,316;  Tower 
Hamlets,  391,568;  Lambeth,  379,112;  Southwark,  207,335; 
Oreonwicb,  167,632.  But  together  these  ten  boroughs  rep- 
resent only  a  population  of  about  3,000,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  innabitauts  of  the  city  belong  to  nou-motro- 
politan  electoral  distriota.  Oenerally,  however,  the  size  of 
the  city  is  determined  by  the  area  under  the  operation  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Govemment  act,  which  is  also  adopt- 
ed by  the  registrar-general  for  the  census.  Aocording  to 
this  definition,  London  covers  an  area  of  122  square  milea, 
forming  parts  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent,  with  about  3,400,000  inhabitants  in  1874,  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  divisions,  for  which  the  population  is 
given  according  to  the  census  of  1871 : 

Parts  op  Middlesex. 
Wft  Dirtriet: 

Kensington 288,163 

Chelsea 71,689 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square 156,936 

Westminster 61,181 

North  DittrieU. 

Marylebone 169,264 

Ilampstead 82,281 

StPancras .' 221,485 

Islington. 213,778 

Hackney 124,961 

Central  IHttriel*, 

St.  Giles's 63,656 

Strand .'. 41,839 

Holborn 163,491 

London  City 76,988 

Ea»t  DittrieU. 

Shoredltch _ 127,164 

Bethnal  Green 120,104 

Whltechapel 76,673 

St.  Oeorge-ln^he-East 48,062 

Stepney ~ 67,690 

Mile  End,  Old  Town - 98,152 

Poplar 116,376 

2,286,668 
Parts  of  Surrey. 
So«th  Dittrictt. 

iJ:§in  Southwark  {zi^ZZ^-Z    K 

Lambeth 208,342 

Wandsworth 125,060 

Camberwell 111.306 

742,156 
Parts  op  Kbht. 

Greenwich - 100,600 

Lewisham 61,567 

Woolwich 73,-180 

226,687 
Thns,  the  total  population  was  3,254,260  in  1871,  of  which 
41,029  wore  born  in  Scotland,  91,171  in  Ireland,  20,324  in 
the  colonies  and  India,  5170  in  the  islands  of  the  British 
seas,  and  1205  on  ships  at  sea;  66,101  were  foreigners. 

In  its  course  through  the  city  the  width  of  the  Thames 
varies  from  700  to  1200  feet.  It  is  spanned  by  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  bridges,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  London  Bridge,  900  feet  long,  of  stone,  daily 
crossed  by  25,000  vehicles;  Waterloo  Bridge,  1240  feet  long, 
consisting  of  nine  elliptical  arches;  Westminster  Bridge, 
1200  feet  long,  consisting  of  seven  iron  arches  resting  on 
stone  piers,  eto.  Several  tunnels  under  the  river  connect 
the  two  banks.    The  Thames  Tunnel,  two  miles  below  Lon- 


don Bridge,  was  opened  Mar.  25,  1843,  and  eonsista  of  two 
arched  passages,  1200  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  16}  feet 
high,  separated  by  a  brick  wall  4  feet  thick.  In  1865  the 
tunnel  was  bought  by  the  East  London  Railway  Company 
to  connect  the  railways  N.  of  the  Thames  with  those  on 
the  southern  side,  and  July  19,  1869,  it  was  closed  as  a 
public  footway.  The  Thames  Subway,  carried  26  feet  be- 
low the  bed  of  the  river,  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of 
1870,  and  two  others  are  under  construction.  At  London 
Bridge  the  Thames  has  sufficient  waiter  to  admit  vessels  of 
800  tons,  and  between  this  point  and  Bigsby's  Hole,  6} 
miles  farther  down,  opposite  Blackwall,  extends  the  port 
of  London,  with  its  twenty-eight  magnificent  wet  docks. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  East  India,  West  In- 
dia, St.  Katharine's  and  London  docks,  with  the  famous 
wine-vaults ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Surrey  and  Com- 
mercial docks,  mostly  for  the  timber  and  com  trades.  1993 
sailing  vessels  of  604,218  tons,  and  846  steamers  of  447,839 
tons,  were  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  Jan.  1, 
1874.  The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  during  the  year 
1373  was  38,810,  of  7,843,041  tons— namely,  11,017  vessels, 
of  4,547,934  tons,  from  foreign  countries  and  the  British 
possessions,  and  27,793  vessels,  of  8,295,107  tons,  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  The  total  value  of  imports  firom  foreign 
countries  or  the  British  possessions  during  this  year  was 
estimated  at  £127,560,447,  on  which  the  customs  revenue 
amounted  to  £10,103,085;  that  of  the  exports  of  Britirh 
produce  at  £57,199,098.  Shipbuilding  yards  are  situated 
opposite  Qreenwieh;  29  vessels  of  6881  tons  were  built  in 
1873.  Of  other  manufactures  carried  on  to  a  remarkable 
extent  are  those  of  silk,  employing  about  100,000  persons; 
clocks,  watohes,  carriages,  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  ware, 
eto. ;  enormous  breweries  and  sugar-refineries  are  in  opera- 
tion. The  mannfaoturing  activity  of  the  eity  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  the  districts  S.  of  the  river;  that  of  carriages, 
however,  is  concentrated  at  Long  Acre.  The  commerce  and 
regular  business  are  carried  on  in  that  part  of  the  eity  which 
is  distinotivcly  called  the  City  of  London,  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  forming  the  eentre  of  the 
whole  hive;  it  has  its  own  police,  and  is  said  to  be  entered 
every  morning  by  700,000  persons,  who  leave  it  again  in 
the  evening. 

The  principal  thoroughfares  run  from  E.  to  W.,  parallel 
with  the  river.  The  western  part  is  the  scat  of  most  of  the 
public  institutions  and  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  classes.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  prospect 
of  the  city  are  the  Thames  embankments  or  river-quays. 
The  Victoria  embankment,  on  the  northern  side,  runs  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  and  forms  a 
magnificent  public  way,  100  feet  broad,  from  the  houses  of 
Parliament  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral;  it  was  opened  in  1870. 
The  Albert  embankment,  on  the  southern  side,  runs  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Lambeth  Palace,  the  town-rcsidcnoe 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  The  Chelsea  embankment 
begins  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  presents  an  excellent  road- 
way 70  feet  wide,  and  lined  on  the  land-side  with  numer- 
ous pleasure-grounds.  Of  the  squares,  of  which  a  great 
number  is  scattered  all  over  the  city,  and  of  which  many 
arc  planted  with  beautiful  trees  and  are  well  oultivated, 
the  largest  are  Eaton,  1637  by  371  feet;  Cadogan,  1450  by 
S70;  Bryanston,  814  by  198;  and  Montagu  Square,  820  by 
156;  the  most  fashionable  are  Belgrave,  Grosvenor,  St. 
James's,  Hanover,  Cavendish,  and  Trafalgar  Squares,  with 
the  Nelson  Column,  the  statues  of  Havelock  and  Napier, 
and  fine  fountains;  the  most  crowded,  because  situated  in 
the  eastern  quarters  and  mostly  surrounded  by  lodging- 
houses,  are  Orcat  Ormond,  Queen,  Brunswick,  and  Meck- 
lenburg Squares.  Soho  Square,  near  Oxford  street,  one  of 
the  gayest  points  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  prince  re- 
gent, but  afterwards  somewhat  deserted,  has  of  late  been 
embellished  by  a  beautiful  garden.  Of  the  public  parks, 
the  most  prominent  is  Hyde  Park,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  400  acres  between  Green  Park  and  Kensington  Qar- 
dens,  and  containing  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  the  Serpentine, 
an  excellent  drive,  Rotten  Row  {route  rfii  roi),  from  Apsley 
House  to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  the  splendid  Albert 
monument,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
1851.  Remarkable  among  the  other  parks  are  the  RegcDt's 
Park,  comprising  450  acres,  and  containing  a  soologioal 
and  botanical  garden  ;  St.  James's  (59  acres),  extending 
between  St.  James's  Palace,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the 
Wellington  Barracks;  Green  Park  (60  acres),  between 
Hyde  Park  and  Piccadilly,  from  which  it  ia  entered  through 
a  triumphal  arch  surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Wellington ;  Victoria  Park  (300  aeres),  in  the  north-east- 
em  part  of  the  eity ;  Kensington  Gardens,  a  beautiful  piece 
of  ground  separated  from  Hyde  Park  by  the  Serpentine ;  the 
Kew  Botanical  Gardens,  situated  5  miles  from  Hyde  Park, 
on  the  road  to  Richmond,  and  comprising  170  acres,  eto. 

The  citadel  of  London,  the  Tower,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  most  widely  known  of  its  public  buildings. 
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It  is  mtnated  at  the  eutem  extremitj  of  the  eitj,  and  eon- 
■isus  of  a  bewildering  mau  of  towers,  forts,  batteries,  lam- 
partfl,  barracks,  and  storehouses,  oovering  an  area  of  900 
feet  b;  800.  The  oldest  part  of  the  building  is  the  White 
Tower,  eonstmsted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  almost 
unchanged  in  the  interior,  tboogh  externally  remodelled  by 
Wren.  Other  remarkable  pointi  of  the  construction  are 
the  Bloody  Tower,  in  which  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  were 
murdered ;  Beauehamp  Tower,  in  which  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Jane  Orey  were  detained ;  the  Bell  Tower,  in  which  the 
oonstable  resides ;  the  galleries  of  the  Horse  Armory  and 
Queen  Elisabeth  Armory,  containing  fine  collections  of 
arms ;  the  Jewel  Room,  in  which  the  regalia  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown  is  kept,  etc.  As  a  fortress  the  Tower  is  not 
of  great  consequence,  but  it  contains  rast  store*  of  war- 
materials.  Of  the  royal  palaces,  none  is  very  remarkable ; 
they  are  more  distinguished  for  rastness  of  dimensions 
than  for  elegance  of  architecture.  Buckingham  Palace 
waa  begun  by  George  IV.  and  finished  by  William  IV. 
It  forms  an  immense  quadrangle,  contains  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  a  magnificent  ball-room,  capable  of  re- 
eeiring  2000  persons,  a  splendid  staircase  of  wnite  marble, 
etc. ;  but  it  is  only  used  on  great  oooasions.  The  queen  re- 
sides, when  in  town,  in  Kensington  Palace,  and  holds  her 
drawing-rooms  in  St,  James's,  Marlborough  House,  in 
Pall  Mall,  was  built  by  Wren  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  booght  in  1817  by  the  Crown;  it  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  new  Westminster  Palace,  or 
the  houses  of  Parliament,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  between  the  rlrer  and  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  palace,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834. 
It  is  a  vast  construction,  cohering  an  area  of  8  acres,  con- 
taining 2  miles  of  corridors,  100  staircases,  and  1100  apart- 
ments, among  which  are  the  House  of  Lords,  100  feet  by 
43,  the  House  of  Commons,  60  feet  by  45,  and  the  famous 
Westminster  Hall,  290  feet  long,  110  high,  and  68  wide,  in 
which  the  highest'  law  courts  of  England  are  held.  It  is 
bttilt  in  Qothic  style,  very  elaborate  in  its  details,  and  rich, 
even  gorgeous,  in  its  interior  decoration. 

Next  to  the  Tower  in  historical  interest,  and  far  superior 
to  it  in  architectural  respects,  is  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
oldest  parts  of  the  present  building,  the  choir  and  the 
transepts,  were  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Henry 
III.,  the  nave  and  tho  aisles  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  by  the  abbots,  the  western  front  and  the  great  win- 
dow by  Richard  III.,  the  famous  chapel  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity by  Henry  VII.,  who  also  completed  the  interior, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  western  towers  by  Wren.     The 

? resent  structure  is  511  feet  long,  203  across  the  transepts, 
9  across  the  nave  and  aisles;  the  height  of  the  nave  is 
102  feet;  of  the  towers,  225.  From  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  the  kings  of  England  have  been  crowned 
here,  and  most  of  them,  after  Henry  VII.,  lie  buried  or 
have  their  monuments  here.  An  interesting  spot  of  the 
building  is  called  "  Poets'  Comer,"  in  the  eastern  aisle  of 
the  southern  transept,  in  which  the  most  illuatrions  men 
of  English  science,  literature,  and  art  are  buried  or  hare 
their  monuments.  The  cathedral  of  the'  see  of  London  is 
the  church  of  St.  Paul,  built  by  Wren  between  1675  and 
1710.  It  is  500  feet  long,  180  wide,  222  high;  the  height 
of  the  dome  is  365  feet,  the  diameter  145.  It  is  the  fifth 
largest  church  in  Enrope.  The  oldest  church  of  London  is 
8t.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smithfield,  built  in  II02 
and  restored  1865-67.  In  all,  the  city  contains  about  1500 
places  of  worship — 600  belongingto  the  Established  Church, 
400  to  tho  Weileyan  and  other  Methodists,  300  to  the  Bap- 
tists, ISO  to  the  Congregationalists,  100  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  about  25  to  the  English  and  other  Presbyterians, 
20  synagogues,  etc.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
of  London  distributes  annually  4,000,000  Bibles  in  200 
languages.  London  has  a  large  number  of  hospitals  .and 
over  1000  charitable  institutions,  with  an  annual  income 
of  about  £5,000,000,  'half  of  which  is  disbursed  for  food 
and  clothing  alone.  By  the  Elementary  Education  act  of 
1870  the  city  was  divided  into  ten  school  districts,  repre- 
sented in  the  central  school  board  by  49  members.  This 
board  is  authorised  to  provide  new  schools  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  children  between  five  and  twelve  years  of 
age.  The  school  funds  are  raised  from  parents,  public 
taxes,  and  local  funds.  Before  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
in  tho  year  1869-70  there  were  within  the  space  of  a  square 
mile  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  40,000  children,  of 
whom  30,000  received  no  instruction.  The  schools  for  the 
middle  class  have  been  sufficient  in  number  and  good  for  a 
long  period  back,  and  those  for  higher  or  special  ednca- 
tions,  commercial,  industrial,  artistic,  military,  etc.,  are 
excellent.  First  among  all  educational  institntions  of  Lon- 
don stands  the  BRirisH  MnsBnic  (which  see),  but  the  city 
has  besides  about  50  large  libraries  accessible  to  the  public, 
excellent  collections  illustrative  of  industry  and  art  in  the 
Kensington  Hnseom,  the  National  Gallery  of  Paintings  of 


all  schools  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  a  great  number  of 
private  collections.  The  .number  of  theatres  amounts  to 
about  40,  but  since  the  age  of  Shakspeare  the  English 
stage  has  never  occupied  a  prominent  position.  With  re- 
spect to  music,  although  England  has  produced  no  great 
composer,  nowhere  can  better  music  be  heard  than  in  Lon- 
don, and  musical  institutions  and  associations  are  very 
numerous. 

London  [Londinium,Augiuta  Trinohantum)  first  appears 
in  history  as  a  Roman  station  in  the  reign  of  Claudius; 
under  Constantine  the  Great  it  was  fortified.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  Roman  troops  it  became  tho  capital  of  the 
East  Saxon  kingdom,  and  in  tho  ninth  century,  under  Eg- 
bert, the  capital  of  the  united  Saxon  kingdoms.  William 
the  Conqueror  granted  it  a  charter,  whioh  was  renewed  and 
enlarged  by  Henry  I.  in  1100.  From  this  time,  and  up  to 
our  days,  the  city  has  always  been  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  country.  There  is  hardly 
any  great  event  or  any  great  character  in  the  English  his- 
tory and  literature  of  which  some  trace  cannot  be  found  in 
London.  The  kings  were  often  very  jealous  of  its  privileges 
and  power,  and  favored  Westminster,  where  they  resided, 
and  which  at  that  time  was  a  separate  city.  Even  Eliia- 
beth,  although  she  contributed  mnoh  to  the  prosperity  of 
London  by  suppressing  the  privileges  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  feared  that  it  would  grow  too  big.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  suffered  severely — first, 
oy  the  plague  in  1665,  whioh  cost  the  lives  of  65,000,  whilo 
the  total  population  was  only  about  200,000 ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  by  a  great  conflagration,  which  destroyed  about 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  city.  It  soon  recovered,  however, 
and  made  immense  progress,  especially  in  this  century ;  be- 
tween 1801  and  1871  its  papulation  increased  from  958,863 
to  3,254,260.  It  is  now  one  of  the  great  centres  of  modem 
civilisation,  and  more  especially  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world ;  every  enterprise  of  any  great  magni- 
tude looks  to  it  for  capital.  And  as  a  place  of  elegance, 
oomfort,  and  safety  it  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
cities,  its  police,  fire  departments,  means  of  conveyance  and 
oommunication,  relief  and  sanitary  institutions,  etc.,  being 
models  in  their  respective  lines.        CLncsicg  Petersen!. 

London,  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Out.,  Canada,  on  the  river  Thames,  and  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  61  miles  E.  of  Samia,  is  the  N.  terminus 
of  the  London  and  Port  Stanley  Railway  and  the  S.  termi- 
nus of  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  very  fertile  and  well-timbered  district,  has  5  banks,  a 
board  of  trade,  and  17  churches,  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Huron,  has 
numerous  benevolent  societies,  a  convent,  a  well-regulated 
school,  fire  andpolice  departments,  and  is  the  seat  of  Hell- 
muth  College,  Hellmuth  Ladies'  College,  and  of  Huron  Col- 
lege, all  flourishing  institutions.  There  are  2  literary  and 
several  religious  societies,  3  monthly,  5  weekly,  1  tri-wcekly, 
and  2  daily  newspapers,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  hospital,  and 
an  insane  hospitu,  London  is  well  laid  out,  and  is  lighted 
by  gas ;  has  a  large  number  of  machine-shops,  breweries, 
oil-rofineries,  foundries,  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  public  buildings,  bridges,  streets,  squares,  mar- 
kets, etc.  are  for  the  most  part  named  after  those  of  London 
in  the  mother-country.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  aro 
architecturally  very  fine.  Pop.  of  the  city  in  1871, 15,826 ; 
of  London  township,  exclusive,  10,991. 

London,  tp.  of  Fayette  co..  111.    Pop.  1186. 

LondOB)  post-v.,  cap.  of  Laurel  co.,  Ky.,  near  Knox- 
rille  branch  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.     Pop.  165. 

London,  post-tp.  of  Monroe  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  1031. 

London,  tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  311. 

London,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  0.,  on  tho  Pan- 
Haudle  and  Short  Line  R.  R.,  25  miles  W.  of  Columbus, 
has  5  churches,  3  newspapers,  3  banks,  and  a  number  of 
shops,  mills,  stores,  etc.  Stock  sales  have  been  held  here 
the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.   Pop.  2066.    John  Wallace,  Ed.  "EmEBPRise." 

London,  tp.  of  Kanawha  co..  West  Va.    Pop.  2792. 

Lon'don  Brit'ain,  tp.  of  Chester  co..  Pa.    Pop.  663. 

Iiondon  Clay,  a  series  of  argillaceous  strata,  in  places 
from  500  to  600  feet  in  thickness,  forming  the  most  import- 
ant member  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  England  and  the  north- 
era  extremity  of  France,  and  underlying  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. The  remains  of  mammals  {Hyracotheriunif  LophiodoUf 
Corijphodon),  of  birds  {Halcyornitf  Lithomit,  and  some 
others),  of  a  sea-snake  {Palmaphit),  and  of  marine  turtles 
and  at  least  eighty  species  of  fish,  have  lieen  found  in 
these  beds,  which  also  abound  in  shells  (upwards  of  250 
species  hare  been  recorded),  and  have  also  yielded  a^reat 
variety  of  plant  remains  (palm  fruits,  etc.)  of  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  aspect.  The  fauna  and  flora  thus  indicate  to 
as  that  those  strata  were  deposits  in  a  delta  or  in  a  limited 
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aea  reoeiving  watera  flowing  from  a  torrid  region  of  the 

earth. 

Lon'donderrr,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  proTinco  of 
Ulster,  bordering  on  the  Atlantie.  Area,  810  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  mostly  hilly  and  mgged,  with  fertile  tracts 
along  the  rivers  Bann,  Foyle,  Faughan,  Roe,  and  Mayola, 
with  their  numerous  affluents.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
flax  are  the  common  crops ;  linen  is  the  principal  manufac- 
ture. Pop.  173,90S,  of  whom  34,339  are  unable  to  read  or 
'write.  From  1851  to  1872,  49,664  persons  emigrated  from 
this  county.  A  great  part  of  the  ground  is  held  by  the  in- 
habitants by  lease  under  the  Irish  Society  and  the  twelve 
London  companies,  to  which  it  was  granted  by  James  I. 

Iiondondeny,  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  on  the  Foyle,  which  is  crossed  by  an  iron 
bridge  1200  feet  long,  is  built  on  a  hill,  on  whose  top  stands 
the  cathedral  of  Derry,  and  was  formerly  fortined,  has 
many  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  rdpes.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  Lough 
Foyle  are  very  productive.     Pop.  25,241. 

LondonderrTi  post-tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  R.  R.,  6  miles  S.  S.  of  Man- 
chester, has  manufactures  of  shoes.     Pop.  1405. 

liOndondeiTTi  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Guernsey  oo.,  0. 
Pop.  of  V.  89 ;  of  tp.  1313. 

liOndonderry,  a  t.  (Oillespis  P.  0.)  of  Liberty  tp., 
Ross  CO.,  0.  Pop.  163.  London  Station  (Vigo  P.  0.)  is 
on  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  R.  R.,  1  mile  from  London- 
derry.   Pop.  57. 

LondoBdeny,  tp.  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1255. 

IjOndondeny,  post-tp.  of  Chester  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  714. 

I<OBdondeiT)r,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1935. 

IiOndondenTt  tp.  of  Lebanon  co..  Pa.    Pop.  2212. 

Londonderry)  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  15 
miles  K.  of  Manchester.  The  village  has  an  academy,  and 
manufactures  of  woollens,  lumber,  furniture,  etc.  South 
Londonderry  (post-v.)  also  has  an  academy,  and  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  ohair-stock,  leather,  and  various  other 
articles.    Fop.  1252. 

fiondonderry  (Chables  Williax  Stewart  Vane), 
THIRD  UABQuis  OF,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  IS,  1778; 
served  on  the  Continent  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist 
during  tho  wars  of  the  French  Revolution ;  aided  in  sup- 
pressing the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798;  accompanied  Aber- 
orombie  to  Egypt  in  1801,  in  which  year  he  entered  Par- 
liament; became  colonel,  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  and 
nnder-secretary  for  the  war  department  in  1803:  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  hussars  under 
Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain  (1808-09) ;  was  adjutant-general 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (1809-13),  distinguishing  himself 
at  Talavera  and  other  battles,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  and  the  order  of  the  Bath;  went  as 
ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1813,  to  Austria  in  1814,  and  was 
a  member  of  tho  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815 ;  was  made  privy 
councillor,  lieutenant-general,  and  Baron  Stewart  in  1814; 
assumed  the  surname  of  Vane  in  1819  on  his  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  that  title ;  succeeded  his  half-brother  Robert 
as  marquis  of  Londonderry  in  1822;  was  made  Earl  Vane 
and  Viscount  Seabam  in  1823,  general  in  1837,  colonel  of 
lifeguards  in  1843,  knight  of  the  Oarter  in  1852.  D.  in 
London  Mar.  6, 1854.  Under  his  original  name  of  Stewart 
he  was  author  of  a  Hittory  of  the  Peningular  War  (1808- 
13),  and  as  marquis  of  Londonderry  he  edited  the  Corre- 
tpondence  of  his  brother.  Lord  Castlereagh  (1850).  In  devel- 
oping the  vast  estates  of  his  wife  in  Durham  he  oonstruoted 
at  his  own  expense  the  harbor  of  Seaham. 

Londonderry,  sicond  karqi;is  or.  See  Castlb- 
BEAOH,  Earl  or. 

London  Grove,  post-tp.  of  Chester  oo..  Pa.  Pop. 
1804. 

London  Pride  (Sarifraja  um6ro<a),  a  perennial 
evergreen  plant,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  frequently 
fonnd  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  called  St. 
Patrick's  cabbage,  from  its  thick  cluster  of  leaves.  The 
stem  grows  a  foot  high,  and  bears  small  pink  flowers  with 
darker  spots.  Being  unaffected  by  smoke,  it  grows  well  in 
the  English  cities,  especially  in  London,  whence  its  name. 

London  Station*    See  Lcv-ooNDiRRr,  Boss  co.,  0. 

London,  University  of,  originally  incorporated  in 
1825,  was  reorganised  in  1836,  the  former  university  tak- 
ing the  name  of  University  College,  and  a  new  university 
then  received  a  charter,  which  has  been  amended  in  1837, 
1860,  and  1858.  The  university  proper  consists  of  a  sen- 
ate and  a  board  of  examiners.  It  does  not  instruct,  but 
examines,  confers  degrees,  certificates,  and  prizes,  and 
sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  There  are  several  col- 
leges and  schools  in  varions  parts  of  the  kingdom  affiliated 


with  the  university.  Those  at  London  are  University  Col- 
lege, King's  College,  and  New  College.  If  the  London  Uni- 
versity is  less  distinguished  for  the  eminence  of  its  grada- 
ates  in  classical  learning  and  pure  mathematics  than  tho 
old  English  universities,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences  and  the  professions  of  law  and  med- 
icine its  diplomas  are  not  less  valued  than  those  of  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  theology  it  confers  no  degrees 
and  makes  no  examinations. 

Lone  Hill  Talley,  in  Humboldt  oo.,  Nev.,  has  some 
100,000  acrvs  of  grazing  and  tillage  land,  at  an  elevation 
of  4300  feet. 

Lone  Oak,  post-tp.  of  Bates  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1360. 

Lone  Pine,  post-tp.  of  Inyo  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  458. 

Lone  Rock,  poat-v.  of  Richland  oo.,  Wis.,  on  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  1  mile  E.  of  Wisconsin  River, 
has  large  manufactures  of  cheese. 

Lone  Tree,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Merrick  co.,  Neb.,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  132  miles  W.  of  Omaha,  U  miles  from 
the  Platte  River,  and  near  the  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural 
district  in  the  Platte  Valley,  has  a  large  brick  court-house, 
2  churches,  a  large  sohool-house,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a 
fine  dipAt,  2  telegraph-offices,  a  bank,  a  hotel,  a  steam 
grist-mill,  a  steam  grain-elevator  and  warehouse,  and  a 
number  of  stores  and  shops.     Pop.  about  450. 

Geo.  a.  Pbrcival,  Ed.  "  LoK«  Tree  Codrier." 

Long,  in  music.     See  Laroe. 

Long  (Gen.  ARMisTEADL.),b.  in  Virginia  in  1826;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  the  class  of  1850; 
entered  the  artillery  as  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and  did 
good  service  on  tho  frontier,  particularly  in  Kansas.  In 
June,  1861,  after  serving  four  months  on  tho  staff  of  Gen. 
Sumner  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  he  resigned  to  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  his  native  State.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  was  killed  at  the  batUe  of  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  July  20,  1864. 

Long  (Gen.  Eli),  b.  in  Woodford  oo.,  Ky.,  Junel6, 1837; 
graduated  at  Frankfort  (Ky.)  Military  School  in  1855,  and 
in  1856  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in 
tho  U.  S.  army ;  prior  to  1861  he  served  with  his  regiment, 
mainly  against  hostile  Indians ;  on  May  24,  1861,  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  captain.  Throughout  the  civil  war  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  West,  at  Perryville,  Murfrees- 
boro',  Chickamauga,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  as  colonel 
of  the  4tb  Ohio  cavalry  since  Feb.,  1863,  but  in  command 
of  a  brigade  most  of  tho  time  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
brigadier-general  in  Aug.,  1864.  In  Apr.,  1865,  ho  led  hia 
division  of  cavalry  in  the  charge  upon  the  intrenchmcnts 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Selma,  Ala.,  being  himself 
severely  wounded  in  tho  hoad ;  for  these  services  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier  and  major  general,  and  in  1867  was 
retired  upon  the  full  rank  of  m%jor-general. 

Long  (GioROx),  b.  at  Poulton,  Lancashire,  England, 
in  1800 ;  educated  at  Macclesfield  School  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  Craven 
scholarship  at  the  same  time  with  Maoaulay;  graduated  in 
1822  as  first  chancellor'a  medallist,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. Two  years  later  (1824)  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  then 
being  organised  by  the  care  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and, 
along  with  Prof.  T.  H.  Key  and  other  English  scholars, 
spent  two  years  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1826,  ho  was  professor  of  Greek  in  London  Univer- 
sity until  1831,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  the  literary 
enterprises  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, editing  for  that  association  the  Quarlerl;/  Journal 
of  Education  (1831-35),  the  Biographical  DicHonarg  (1842 
-44),  and  the  Pt»t)g  Ontloptcdia  (1833-46).  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1837,  became  professor 
of  Latin  at  University  College,  London  (1842-46),  lecturer 
on  jnrispmdence  and  civil  law  at  the  Middle  Temple  (1846 
-49),  and  professor  of  olassioal  literature  in  the  Proprietary 
College  at  Brighton  from  1849  to  1871,  receiving  in  1873  a 
royal  pension  of  £100.  He  was  general  editor  of  a  Bibli- 
otheca  Glauica  ;  published  an  analysis  of  Herodotua  and  a 
Clatnical  Atlat,  and  a  valuable  edition  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War  and  of  Sallutt.  He  translated  Stleet  Livet  from 
Plutarch,  The  Thoughte  of  the  Emperor  Marcnt  Aitreliue, 
contributed  largely  to  Dr.  Smith's  Clanical  Victionariet, 
wrote  geographical  treatises  on  England  and  Wales  and  on 
America,  Ilietory  of  France  (1849),  and  The  OecliHe  oftht 
Itoman  Republic  (5  vols.,  1864-74).  He  is  now  (1875)  em- 
ployed on  a  new  translation  of  Epietttu; 

Long  (Stephen  Harrihax),  b.  in  HopUnton,  1^.  H., 
Dec.  30,  1784;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1809  ;  was 
teaching  school  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1814,  where  he 
met  Gen.  Swift,  then  chief  of  engineers,  who  procured  his 
appointment  in  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers 
Dec.,  1814,  and  in  the  spring  of  1815  Long  was  placed  on 
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doty  at  the  Military  Academy  aa  auietant  profetsor  of 
mathematics.  In  Apr.,  1 816,  he  was  appointed  topographical 
engineer,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  major,  and  was  brevetted 
lietttenaat-eolonel  in  1S26;  on  the  organisation  of  the  topo- 
graphical engineers  as  a  separate  corps  in  1838  be  became 
m^or  of  that  body,  and  in  1861  chief  of  topographical  en- 
gineers, with  the  rank  of  colonel.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tary  Col.  Loag  wac  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  his 
gauntry,  and  with  the  early  engineering  works  of  his  time 
his  name  is  known  in  oonneetion.  Uis  exploration  of  the 
niiaois  and  Arkansas  riven  in  a  flatboat  or  caooe  as  eirly 
as  181S  was  considered  quite  a  feat  in  its  day,  and  led  to 
his  subsequent  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  five  years,  and  embraced 
the  country  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  which  great  chain 
received  and  still  bears  his  name.  An  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  published  in  1823  by  E.  James,  and  in  1821 
W.  H.  Keating  published  in  two  volumes  the  history  of 
Long's  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  both 
works  being  largely  from  notes  of  Col.  Long,  n  nen  the 
great  undertaking  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  was 
eommeneed,  Col.  Long  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board 
of  engineers  having  in  charge  the  surreys  and  oonstruotioo 
of  this  road;  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient 
■D  introducing  in  a  practical  manner  great  improvements 
io  the  construction  of  timber  bridges  for  railroad  purposes ; 
and  it  was  while  acting  in  his  capacity  of  chief  engineer 
that  he  devised  and  patented  the  bridge  now  known  by 
his  name.  (See  Bridok.)  Besides  these  important  works, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  survey  and  construction  of  uumerons 
railroads  in  different  sections  of  the  eonntry  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  professional  dnty.  In  the  improvement  of 
Western  rivers  and  harbors  he  had  a  long  experience,  and 
devised  valuable  plans  for  the  removal  of  obstructions. 
After  serving  on  a  board  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  he  was  in  1866  plaeed  in  charge  of  that  work, 
and  under  his  (nperrision  the  contracts  for  deepening  the 
months  of  this  river  were  oondooted  prior  to  the  civil  war. 
Shortly  after  the  merging  of  his  corps  into  the  U.  S.  corps 
of  engineers  Col.  Long  was  retired  (June,  1863)  from  active 
■erriee,  hot  continued  charged  with  important  duties  until 
bis  death,  whioh  ocenrred  at  Alton,  111.,  Sept.  4,  1861. 

0.  C.  SiHMom. 

I.ongr  Acre,  tp.  of  Beaufort  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  ISil. 

I<OBga'cre  (Javes  Bartox),  b.  in  Delaware  eo..  Pa., 
Aug.  11,  1T9(;  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the  eminent 
engraver  Murray  at  Philadelphia,  and  from  1819  was  en- 
f^aged  for  many  years  in  illustrating  American  works. 
With  James  Herring  he  prepared  the  yntionnl  Portrait 
Callrry  of  Dittlni/Hiihett  Amerlcant  (4  vols.,  1834-39),  a 
Talnable  work,  in  which  many  portraits  are  from  drawings 
by  Longncre.  In  1844  he  became  engraver  to  the  U.  S. 
mint,  and  retained  that  position  until  his  death  at  Phila- 
delphia Jan.  1, 1S69.  He  designed  the  modem  gold  coinage 
of  the  U.  8.,  and  superintended  for  the  government  of  Chili 
the  remodelling  of  the  entire  coinage  of  that  country. 

liOBg  Bar,  tp.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  S19. 

I<ODg  Branch,  post-r.  of  Osean  tp.,  Monmouth  co., 
N.  J.,  II  miles  S.  of  Sandy  Hook  and  30  miles  S.  of  New 
Tork.  one  of  the  principal  watering-places  of  the  U.  S.,  is 
sitnated  on  the  Atlantio  coast,  and  takes  its  name  from  a 
brook  whioh  forms  a  branch  of  South  Shrewsbury  River, 
and  was  formerly  a  fishery  of  the  Indians,  who  held  the 
lands  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Long  Branch  proper  is  the  "village,"  I  mile  from  the  sea, 
bat  Uie  corporate  limits  embrace  also  the  suburban  villages 
of  Branoh)iort,  Branchbnrg,  Atlantieville,  and  the  "  Shore," 
•II  lying  within  a  radius  of  two  miles.  Communication 
with  Xew  Tork  both  by  steamer  and  by  rail  is  easy,  a 
direct  railroad  having  been  opened  to  the  public  in  July, 
1875.  The  Shore,  where  are  situated  the  hotels,  boarding- 
honses,  and  cottages,  has  a  beaoh  which  may  rie  with  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  world,  having  an  open  sea-front  of 
more  than  i  miles  of  high  oommanding  bluff,  without  the 
intervention  of  inner  bays.  Branchport  is  the  nearest 
landing-place  for  schooners  upon  the  South  Shrewsbury 
River.  Atlantieville  on  the  Shore  turnpike  is  the  princi- 
pal head-qnarten  of  fishermen,  and  East  Long  Branch  is 
on  the  street  which  connects  the  Shore  with  the  village. 
There  are  poct-oAoes  both  at  Eaat  Long  Branch  and  at  the 
Tillage.  Among  the  hotels,  Lelands'  Ocean,  the  Metropolitan, 
tbe  Mansion  House,  United  States,  Howkknd's,  East  End, 
and  West  End  are  of  dimensions  to  accommodate  numerous 
summer  visitors,  and  there  are  many  of  lesser  size.  There  are 
S  ehnrehes,  1  weekly  newspaper  (daily  during  July  and  Aug- 
ust), 1  banking-house,  several  manufactories,  and  an  abund- 
anceof  stores.  The  drives  are  very  fine.  Tbe  summer  pop- 
ulation sometimes  exceeds  30,000.  Resident  pop.  about 
6000,  and  rapidly  increasing.     J.  Stdlts,  Ed.  "  News." 


Long  Branch,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  CO.,  Va.  Pop.  1877. 

Iiong  Cain,  tp.  of  Abbeville  eo.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1400. 

Long  Cane,  a  v.  of  Troup  eo.,  Oa.,  on  the  Atlantis 
and  West  Point  R.  R.     Pop.  SOO. 

Long  Creek,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  214. 

I<ong  Creek,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  452. 

Long  Creek,  tp.  of  Macon  oo..  III.    Pop.  1372. 

Long  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Decatur  co.,  la.    Pop.  714. 

Long  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Mecklenburg  eo.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1457. 

Long  Eddf,  post-r.  of  Fremont  tp.,  Sullivan  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  Basket  Creek,  and  the  Erie 
R.  R.  (Basket  Station),  has  a  great  water-power  and  im- 
portant manufactures. 

Longet'  (Frak^ois  Acbillr),  b.  in  1811  atSt.  Germain- 
en-Lsye,  department  of  Seine-ct-Oise,  France;  studied 
medioiae,  and  especially  physiology;  gained  twice  the 
Montyon  prize  of  physiology  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
was  professor  of  physiology  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Paris ;  member  of  tlie  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  consult- 
ing physician  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  d.  at  Bourdeaux  in 
1871.  His  principal  works  are  Traiti  cTAuatomie  et  dt 
Pkytiologie  du  Syitinu  nerreex  (1842)  and  Traitt  rompkl  de 
Phyiologie  (1850-59),  besides  a  great  number  of  original 
researches  concerning  the  effects  on  the  nervous  system  of 
electricity,  of  the  inhalation  of  ether,  etc.,  and  concerning 
the  general  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  irritability  of 
the  muscles,  published  partly  in  book-form  and  partly  as 
contributions  to  various  medical  periodicals. 

Longer'ity  [Lat.  iongmvitcu],  a  subject  which  has  raised 
a  number  of  curious  questions,  to  which,  however,  science 
has  not  yot  been  able  to  give  more  than  preliminary  or  ap- 
proximative answers.  Most  people  havo  a  vague  impression 
that  plants  live  longer  than  animals,  and  animals  longer 
than  men ;  and  although  this  notion  breaks  down  even  on 
the  most  cursory  surrey  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  not  altogether  a  delusion,  as  there  certainly 
are  plants  which  are  still  young  and  vigorous  at  an  age  at 
whioh  even  the  most  longevous  animals  must  die;  and  tbe 
same  relation  reappears  when  men  and  animals  are  com- 
pared. Although  too  life  of  many  species  of  plants  lasts 
only  one  or  two  years,  the  age  which  certain  species  of 
trees  attain,  such  as  the  baobab,  tbe  chestnut,  the  cypress, 
the  yew,  the  oak,  the  palm,  etc.,  is  almost  fabulous.  With 
many  species  of  trees  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  age  of  an 
individual  with  tolerable  certainty.  Thus,  the  spruce  sets 
a  new  system  of  branches  every  year,  and  even  when  all 
the  lower  branches  wither  away  from  want  of  air  and  light, 
strongly-marked  scars  remain  on  the  bark ;  but  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  spruce  is  not  very  great.  The  age  of  several 
kinds  of  palm  trees  is  indicated  by  rings  visible  externally 
on  the  rind,  each  ring  denoting  the  growth  of  one  year; 
and  by  counting  these  rings  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
■tern  the  age  of  certain  Brazilian  cucoanut-palms  has  been 
computed  to  between  600  and  700  years.  The  Arabs  gen- 
erally ascribe  a  longevity  of  200  or  300  years  to  the  date- 
palm,  bnt  on  what  they  base  this  supposition  is  not  known. 
A  horizontal  cut  of  an  oak  trunk  shows  a  series  of  often 
very  strongly-marked  concentric  circles,  each  of  whioh, 
like  the  rings  on  tbe  rind  of  the  palm  tree,  denotes  one 
year's  growth ;  by  counting  these  circles  the  age  of  an  in-  ' 
dividual  oak  is  found.  In  England  many  oaks  have  been 
felled  whose  trunks  showed  between  300  and  400  such 
circles,  and  by  comparing  the  diameters  of  these  trunks 
with  that  of  a  living  oak,  an  estimate  is  obtained  of  the 
age  of  the  latter.  Thus,  Wallace's  oak  at  EUerslcy,  near 
Paisley,  Sootland,  is  believed  to  be  more  than  700  years 
old.  The  celebrated  eight  olive  trees  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  at  Jerusalem  are  known  from  authentic  documents 
to  have  existed  when  the  Se^ook  Turks  conquered  the  city 
in  1099 ;  and  similar  historical  testimonies  can  be  produced 
concerning  the  age  of  many  other  trees.  At  Ankerwyko 
,  House,  near  Staines,  Middlesex,  England,  stands  a  yew 
which  dates  from  before  the  meeting  of  the  barons  at 
Runnymede  in  1215,  and  the  yews  at  Fountain  Abbey, 
Yorkshire,  England,  were  old  trees  when  the  abbey  was 
built  in  1132.  But  the  age  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea  in  the 
Mariposa  grove  of  California,  90  feet  in  circumference  and 
more  than  300  feet  high,  ranges  certainly  farther  back ; 
and  farther  still  ranges  that  of  the  sweet  chestnut  trees  on 
Mount  Etna,  Sicily,  of  which  one  measures  160  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  of  the  Oriental  piano  near  Constantinople, 
150  feet  in  circumference,  etc.  Adanson  computed  the  age 
of  certain  baobab  trees  in  Africa  at  more  than  5000  years ; 
De  Candolle,  that  of  tbe  deciduous  cypress  at  Chapultepec, 
Mexico,  still  higher;  and  Humboldt  calls  the  OracKua 
draco  at  Orotava  in  Tenoriffe  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  tbe  earth. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  we  know  that  the  longevity  of 
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insects  is  very  small,  ranging  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
weeks,  but  that  of  reptiles  is  oonsiderable.  The  toad  Urea 
about  fifteen  years,  and  a  tortoise  which  was  placed  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth,  London,  in  1633,  perished 
by  accident  in  1753.  Several  species  of  fishes  ma;  attain 
a  high  age.  Buffun  says  of  the  carps  in  the  pond  of  the 
count  de  Maurepas  at  Pontchartrain  that  they  are  proved 
to  be  more  than  150  years  old,  and  Oesner  tells  of  a  pike 
which  was  caught  in  a  lake  near  Heilbronn,  Suabia,  in 
1497,  and  which,  according  to  a  brass  ring  attached  to  it, 
hod  been  placed  in  the  lake  in  1230.  Common  river-trout 
have  lived  confined  in  wells  between  30  and  50  years.  Of 
birds,  the  gallinaceous  families  live  only  bStween  12  and  15 
years;  the  goose  is  more  longevous,  and  the  swan  is  known 
to  have  lived  more  than  a  century.  Fontcnelle  tells  us 
that  the  grand  duchess  de  la  Rov^ro  d'Urbino,  when  she 
came  to  Florence  in  1633  to  marry  the  grand  duke  Fer- 
dinand, brought  with  her  a  paroquet  which  she  called  the 
oldest  member  of  her  family,  and  which  consequently  must 
have  been  over  twenty  years  old ;  it  afterward  lived  in 
Florence  for  nearly  a  century.  In  Korthem  Germany  and 
Denmark  the  peasants  mark  on  the  gable,  below  the  year 
in  which  the  nouse  was  erected,  the  year  in  which  the 
stork  built  its  nest  on  the  ridge,  and  a  record  is  kept  of 
the  annual  arrivals  of  the  bird.  In  many  oases  these 
records  exceed  one  century  ;  and  as  a  nest  is  never  taken 
possession  of  by  a  foreign  stork  unless  it  has  been  vacant 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  after  the  performance  of  certain 
very  curious  ceremonies  by  the  new  occupants,  it  may  be 
considered  as  well  proved  that  it  is  the  same  couple  of 
storks  which  has  lived  in  the  nest  during  this  period. 
Birds  of  prey  are  believed  to  be  still  older,  thongn  there 
are  no  proofs  of  their  longevity.  The  experiment  of  the 
old  woman  who  bought  a  raven  to  see  whether  it  was  tme 
that  it  could  live  1000  years  led  to  no  result.  Of  mammals, 
the  age  of  the  domesticated  animals  is  well  known;  the 
camel  lives  40  years,  the  horse  30,  the  ox  20,  the  dog  12, 
the  cat  10,  the  sheep  9,  the  rabbit  8,  the  guinea-pig  7,  etc. 
The  age  of  a  horse  can  at°  any  time  be  determined  with 
tolerable  certainty  from  the  appearance  of  its  teeth ;  that 
of  the  ox  from  the  rings  on  its  oorns,  counting  the  smooth 
part  for  three  years  and  each  of  the  rings  around  the  baee 
for  one.  The  horse  gets  its  foal  or  milk  teeth  about  15 
days  after  birth,  and  at  the  age  of  2^  years  the  middle 
pair  of  these  milk-teeth  drops,  and  is  replaced  by  a  pair 
of  permanent  nippers ;  at  'H  years  the  next  pair,  one  of 
each  side,  changes ;  and  at  H  years  the  last  pair.  After 
this  time  the  age  can  still  be  determined  for  several  years 
by  the  degree  in  which  the  circular  hollow  pit  in  the  centre 
of  each  tooth  has  become  effaced  by  the  wearing  down  of 
the  tooth.  Later  on,  the  age  is  determined  by  the  shape 
of  the  tushes  or  canine  teeth.  But  of  non-dnmestioated 
animals  our  knowledge  is  small  and  vague,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  cases.  In  the  deer  kind  the  age  may 
be  computed  from  the  horns,  the  number  of  the  antlers, 
the  size  of  the  palms,  and  the  thickness  of  the  burrs.  The 
common  stag  gets  its  pricket  in  its  second  year ;  its  fork, 
a  pricket  with  one  antler,  in  its  third  year,  etc.  Oenerally, 
it  seems  to  bo  a  rule  among  mammals  that  their  longevity 
increases  with  their  size.  But  the  ugo  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  etc.  is  not  known.  Aristotle 
says  that  the  elephant  lives  200  years,  the  East  Indians 
say  300 ;  one  elephant,  whose  age  was  not  known  when  it 
waa  captured,  lived  130  years  in  captivity.  The  age  of  the 
whale  is  computed  by  the  lamins  of  whalebone  in  iU  jaws; 
if  this  computation  is  correct,  it  attains  at  least  400  years. 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  among  mammals  the  relation  be- 
tween their  longevity  and  their  time  of  gestation  is  more 
constant  than  that  between  their  longevity  and  their 
aiie. 

With  respect  to  the  longevity  of  man,  this  term  mnstnot 
be  confounded  with  that  of  the  average  duration  of  life. 
The  former  refers  to  the  question.  How  long  can  the  human 
organism  last  when,  undisturbed  by  any  merely  temporary, 
local,  or  individual  inHnenccs,  it  is  allowed  to  run  torough, 
its  natural  course  and  exhaust  ita  inherent  vitality  without 
any  merely  incidental  break  or  Jar  ?  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  refers  to  the  question.  How  long  does  the  human 
organism  actually  last  under  certain  given  influences  of 
profession,  climate,  diet,  etc.?  or.  Why  do  people  live 
longer  as  agriculturists  than  as  dry-polishers,  longer  in  the 
valleys  of  Norway  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Wolga,  longer 
in  France  than  in  the  U.  8.,  etc.  ?  The  Bible  puts  down  as 
the  natural  term  for  human  life  "threescore  and  ten,"  and 
history  seems  during  its  whole  course  to  have  confirmed  this 
term.  When  a  man  dies  at  50,  he  is  and  always  was  aaid  to 
have  died  early,  and  when  a  man  lives  to  90,  he  ia  and  al- 
ways was  said  to  have  lived  long.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  the 
patriarchs  before  the  Deluge  all  lived  from  six  to  eight  cen- 
turies, but  the  expressions  are  open  to  some  doubt  with  re- 
spect to  their  true  meaning.   But  when  the  Bible  tells  us  that 


Abraham  waa  175  years  old  when  he  died,  Isaac  180,  Jacob 
147,  and  Joseph  110,  such  exceptional  prolongations  of  hu- 
man life  still  occur.  Cases  of  longevity  excelling  one  cen- 
tury are  frequently  recorded.  Two  of  the  highest  are  Peter 
Ciartan,  a  Hungarian  peasant,  185  years  old — b.  in  1539, 
d.  in  1724 ;  and  Thomas  Parr,  a  native  of  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, who  died  of  an  accident  when  169  years  old.  Charles 
I.  wished  to  see  him ;  he  wont  to  the  court,  was  feasted,  ate 
too  much,  took  a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  died ;  but  Harvey, 
who  dissected  him,  declared  that  but  for  this  accident  he 
could  have  lived  on  for  many  years.  These  instances  of 
exceptional  longevity  are  not  so  rare  as  commonly  believed. 
Thus,  from  the  census  taken  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Vespasian,  Pliny  enumerates  no  less  than  54  persona 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  100  years;  14,  110;  20,  125; 
40,  130 ;  40, 135 ;  and  30, 140 ;  and  all  these  instances  are 
taken  excluaively  from  the  region  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Po.  They  have  given  rise  to  some  very  curious 
speculations.  While  the  average  duration  of  life  every- 
where has  sunk  far  below  the  natural  term,  and  phiiao- 
thropists,  educational  and  hygienic  boards,  and  govern- 
ments in  general  are  active  to  repress  the  most  obvious 
causes  of  this  alarming  state,  certain  philosophers  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  question  whether  it  ia  poa- 
sible  to  prolong  the  natural  term  itaelf,  and  move  the 
barrier  from  seventy  to  one  hundred.  Haller  and  Buffbn 
declared  that  they  saw  in  the  nature  of  the  human  or- 
ganism no  reason  why  it  should  be  the  rule  for  man  to 
die  at  seventy,  and  not  at  one  hondred.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, these  speculations  have  not  extended  beyond  good 
intentions. 

Iiong'fellow  (Hehrt  Wamworth),  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  son 
of  Stephen,  b.  at  Portland,  He.,  Feb.  27, 1807 ;  entered  Bow- 
doin  College  at  fourteen,  and  graduated  in  1825  in  a  elaaa 
which  included  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Oeorge  B.  Cheever, 
John  S.  C.  Abbott,  and  several  other  persons  afterwards 
known  in  literature.  During  hia  college  days  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  modem  languages,  and  wrote  several  abort 
poema,  pabliahed  chiefly  in  the  Untied  Statei  Literary  Gazette 
at  Boalon ;  one  of  theae  waa  the  well-known  Hymn  of  tie 
Moravian  Nung,  After  graduation  he  entered  the  law- 
office  of  hia  father,  but  in  the  following  year  accepted  the 
profesaorahip  of  modem  languages  at  Bowdoin,  with  the 
ppvilege  of  spending  three  years  in  Europe  in  preparation 
for  that  poat.  After  studying  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  he  entered  upon  his  professorship  in  1829,  and 
began  to  publish  the  results  of  his  careful  researches  into 
European  languages  and  literature,  both  mediccval  and 
modem.  His  first  volume  was  a  small  Eeeagon  the  Moral 
and  Devotiotial  Poetry  of  Spain  (1833),  which  included 
translations  of  the  Capiat  de  Manriqiie  and  of  several  Bon- 
nets of  Lope  de  Vega.  A  volume  of  prose  sketches  of 
travel  appeared  in  1835  uqder  the  title  Outre  Mer,  a  Pil- 
grimage beyond  the  Sea,  and  numerous  essays  and  criti(juea 
on  literary  topica  were  contributed  to  the  Jforlh  Ameneau 
Review.  In  1835  he  waa  elected  t&  the  chair  of  modern 
languagea  and  literature  at  Harvard  University,  as  suc- 
cessor to  George  Ticknor,  and  spent  a  year  in  European 
travel  and  study,  especially  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Switserland,  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  early  Scandinavian 
literature.  Entering  npon  his  professorship  in  183A,  h* 
soon  became  a  resident  in  the  hiatorio  Cragie  House  (Wash- 
ington's head-quarters),  which  he  afterward  purchased  and 
made  hia  home.  In  1839  he  publiahed  Hyperion,  a  So- 
mance,  and  Voieea  of  the  Night,  hia  first  volume  of  original 
verse,  comprising  the  selected  productions  of  nearly  twenty 
years ;  it  procured  him  immediate  recognition  aa  a  poet, 
and  the  Pealm  of  Life  took  rank  as  a  popular  favorite. 
Ballade  and  Other  Poemt  and  a  small  volume  ot  Poemt  on 
Slavery  appeared  in  1842 ;  The  Spanith  Student,  a  drama  in 
three  acts,  in  1843 ;  7%«  Belfry  of  Braget  in  1846 ;  Evan- 
geline, a  Tate  of  Acadie,  in  1847,  the  latter  being  a  spirited 
introduction  of  hexameter  verse,  and  generally  considered 
aa  Longfellow's  masterpiece.  In  1845  he  published  a  large 
volume  of  Tie  Poete  and  Poetry  of  Europe;  in  1849  Kava- 
nagh,  a  Tale  (in  idyllic  prose) ;  in  1850  The  Seatide  and  the 
Fireeide;  in  1851  The  Golden  Legend;  in  1855  The  Song 
of  ITiateatha;  in  1 858  The  Courlehip  of  Milee  Slandith;  in 
1863  Talee  of  a  Wayide  Inn;  in  1866  Flower  de  Lwe;  in 
1867-70  a  masterly  poetical  translation  of  Dante;  in  1869 
Neu>  England  Tragediet;  in  1871  The  Divine  Tragedy;  in 
1872  Three  Bookn  of  Sang;  in  1874  The  Banging  of  the 
Crane ;  and  in  1875  Moritnri  Saluiamue,  a  poem  read  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  hia  class  at  Bowdoin  College. 
Prof.  Longfellow  resigned  his  chair  at  Harvard  in  1354, 
but  has  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge ;  he  travelled  in 
Europe  in  1841-42  and  1868-69,  on  whioh  latter  ooeoaion 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  in  1874  received  a  large  complimentary  vote 
for  the  lord  rectorship  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Some  of  his  poetical  worka  have  been  translated  into  many 
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languages ;  complete  editiona  bare  enjojed  wide  oirenla- 
tion,  not  only  in  the  V.  B.,  bnt  in  an  equal  degree  in  Eng- 
land, whore  their  popularity  rirala  that  of  the  beat  modern 
English  poetry.  PoRTiR  C.  Blisi. 

Iiongfellow  (Sahcsl),  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  June  18, 
1SI9,  brother  of  U.  W.  Longfellow;  graduated  at  Harvard 
Cullege  1839,  and  Divinity  Sohool  1846;  was  first  settled  in 
Fall  River  in  184S ;  in  1853  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Unitarian  cburob  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  resigned  his  pulpit 
in  1860,  and  went  abroad.  For  years  past  his  residence 
hu  been  in  Cambridge,  Masa.  Mr.  Longfellow  still  preaches, 
though  h«  has  no  pariah,  and  writes,  but  hia  publications 
are  not  numerous,  nia  health  not  permitting  severe  profes- 
sional labor.  In  1848,  in  association  with  Kev.  Samuel 
Johnson,  ho  compiled  A  Book  o/  Ntfrnnt^  which  was  after- 
wards revised  and  called  Hfmruo/lhe  S/)ir(t;  and  in  1859 
ho  published  a  book  of  Hgrnnt  and  Tunet  for  Comjrtga- 
livnat  Vk,  and  a  small  volume  for  the  vesper  service  which 
ha  instituted.  Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  poet,  and  has  written 
many  hymns  which  have  a  place  in  other  collections  than 
hia  own.  Hit  best  esaays  were  printed  in  the  Radical, 
186(-71.  0.  B.  Frothinoraic. 

Longfellow  (Stifhe<i),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Gorham,  Me., 
June  23, 1775;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1798 ;  studied 
law:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1801;  practised  suoeessfully 
at  Portland,  Me. ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion 1814,  a  member  of  Congrats  1823-25,  and  became 
president  of  the  Maine  Hiatorieal  Soeiety  1834.  D.  at 
Portland  Aug.  2,  1849. 

I<on|['ford,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leintter,  bounded  by  the  eonntiea  of  Leitrim,  Weatmaath, 
and  Roacommon.  Area,  420  aqnare  miles,  with  a  level  or 
iligbtly  hilly  turfaee,  and  a  fertile  toil  tnited  both  for 
tillage  and  grating.  Some  linena  and  eoarte  woollent  are 
Banafaetuied.  The  inhabitants  numbered  115,495  in  1841, 
82,350  in  1851, 71,694  in  1861,  and  64,501  in  1871,  of  whom 
25,972  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  From  1851  to  1872, 
31,368  emigrated  from  tbit  eonnty.  Principal  town,  Long- 
ford. 

Ijon'ghi  (OirsEPPE),  b.  at  Honso,  Lombardy,  Oct.  13, 
1766;  atudied  the  art  of  engraving,  partly  in  Milan  and 
partly  in  Home ;  was  appointed  professor  of  the  school  of 
engraving  in  Milan  in  1797,  and  d.  there  Jan.  2, 1831,  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  greateat  engraven  who  ever  lived. 
Hia  most  famous  works  are  the  ri'aion  of  Etekltl  and 
Spo^alwo,  after  Raphael;  Magdaletta,  after  Correggio; 
ualaiea,  after  Albano;  and  the  portraits  of  Napoleon, 
Washington,  and  Dandolo  of  Venice. 

laongi'ttas  (Dioiithids  Ca«sius),  b.  about  213  A.  d., 
probably  at  Athens ;  made  extensive  travels ;  studied  M 
Alexandria  under  Plotinnt  and  Ammonius  Soccas,  and 
taught  philoBophy,  rhetoric,  and  grammar  in  Athens,  to- 
quiring  great  celebrity.  The  last  part  of  hit  life  he  spent 
at  Palmyra,  at  the  court  of  Zenooia,  whose  political  ad- 
Tiler  he  was,  as  well  as  her  teacher  in  Qreek  literatnre.  It 
was  partly  on  his  instigation  that  the  queen  undertook  the 
femona  war  against  the  Romans,  and  after  her  defeat 
Longinnt  was  put  to  death,  in  273  a.  d.,  by  the  command 
of  Anrelion.  Of  his  numerous  writings  only  fragments  are 
extant,  with  the  exoeption  of  hit  treatiae  0«  iht  Sublime, 
of  which  the  larger  part  hot  come  down  to  ua,  though  in  a 
tomewhat  mutilated  condition.  The  first  printed  edition 
was  given  by  Robortello  (Bile,  1554),  and  it  has  been  often 
republished ;  the  latest  editions  are  those  by  Egger  ( Paris, 
1837),  Bake  (Oxford,  1849),  Bpengei  (Leipsio  (I.S53),  and 
Otto  Jahn  (1867).  It  wat  translated  into  French  by 
Boilean  in  1694,  into  German  by  Bchlotser  in  1781,  and 
into  English  by  William  Smith  in  1739.  It  is  remarkable, 
both  on  account  of  the  subtlety  and  acnteness  of  its  single 
remarka  and  its  noble  and  elevated  taste;  it  has  also  ex- 
erciaed  considerable  inluenoe  on  modem  criticism  and 
sesthetica  in  France,  England,  and  Germany,     i 

liOngipen'nea  [Lat.  Itmga,  •'  long,"  and/vnna,  wing"], 
a  group  (aometimes  called  an  order)  of  Natatores  or  awim- 
ming-birda,  including  the  gnlla,  terna,  albatrosses,  and  pet- 
rels. They  are  remarkable  for  their  long  and  often  very 
narrow  wings  and  their  great  powers  of  flight.  They  are 
also  good  awimmera,  are  usually  pelagic,  but  as  a  rule  do 
not  dive  nnder  water. 

IjOBg  Island,  the  extreme  lonth-eastem  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  is  Imunaed  on  the 
N.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  S^arrows,  New  York  Bay,  and  the 
estuary  called  the  East  River,  which  connects  that  bay, 
through  the  strait  called  Hell  Gate,  with  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  V.  S.  Coast  Survey  maps  define  its  situation 
at  between  the  parallels  of  40°  34'  and  41°  10'  N.  lat.,  and 
iU  longitude  as  from  71°  51'  to  74°  02'  W.  from  Greenwich. 
The  distance  from  the  Narrows  (tat.  40°  37'  N.,  Ion.  74° 
02*  W.)  to  Montank  (lat.  41°  04'  N.,  Ion.  71°  51'  W.),  which 


forms  its  greatest  length,  is  118}  statute  miles.  The  general 
distance  of  this  line  is  N.  74}°  £.,  or  S.  74}°  W.,  true  on  the 
middle  meridian.*  In  shape  it  strikingly  resembles  a  fish, 
with  its  head  immediately  opposite  New  York  City.  In 
breadth  it  gradually  increases  from  the  Narrows  for  about 
40  miles,  reaching  its  greatest  width  of  23  statute  miles. 
It  then  decreases,  its  least  width  of  12  statute  miles  being 
near  the  head  of  Peoonie  Bay.  Its  eastern  part  has  a  deep 
indentation,  formed  by  this  bay,  of  about  22  miles  in 
length.  Gardiner's,  Fisher's,  and  Plumb  islands  belong 
to  its  political  divisions. 

Oeology,  Soil,  Ctimaie.f — The  geological  structure  of 
Long  Island  is  simple,  it  being  oompoaed  chiefly  of  glacial 
drift.  Underneath  the  drift  there  probably  exiata  a  deep 
deposit  of  clay  of  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous  age,  or  perhaps 
of  both.  The  outerop  of  the  clay  ooours  at  many  points 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  island  through  upwards  of  50  miles, 
and  in  many  sections  is  worked  with  profit.  These  beds 
must  be  diatingniahed  from  othera  of  value  which  occur  in 
depressions  upon  the  surface,  but  are  of  recent  formation. 
The  bed-rook  of  the  island  is  probably  the  tome  as  is  visi- 
ble along  the  Connecticut  shore,  bnt  it  teen  on  the  Long 
Island  side  only  at  and  near  Hell  Gate.  There  it  is  a  dark 
micaceous  gneiss.  The  drift  is  composed  of  pebbles  and 
boulderi  in  a  matrix  of  fine  material.  The  boulders  are 
of  the  same  rock  found  on  the  mainland  northward  from 
where  they  lie,  and  the  matrix  is  the  same,  only  finely 
bn>ken.  The  boulders  are  all  more  or  less  worn  on  their 
surfaces ;  none  have  sharp  angles  or  edges ;  many  are  cov- 
ered with  glacial  scratches ;  some  of  them  are  of  immense 
site,  one  near  Manhaaaet  being  54  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
and  16  feet  high  above  the  aurfooe  of  the  gronnd.  On  the 
8.  aide  of  Long  Island  the  drift  deposit  has  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  ocean,  consequently  it  has  been  gronnd 
to  sand,  and  the  fine  portions,  as  of  clay,  washed  out.  The 
sands  and  gravels  thus  formed  occur  in  layers,  and  extend 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  a  gentle  uniform  slope  to  the 
present  tea-margin,  which  slope  continues  from  60  to  75 
miles  seaward.  The  process  of  diiintegration  is  now  going 
on  along  the  shore  of  Montauk.  The  central  ridge  of  hills, 
whioh  extends  nearly  the  length  of  the  island,  is  of  un- 
modified drift,  and  the  beantiful  undulating  country  north- 
ward to  the  Sound  is  of  the  same  material,  with  local  do- 
potitt  of  sand  and  gravel.  A  peculiarity  of  the  drift  is  the 
many  bowl-shaped  depressions  whieh  occur  upon  the  sur- 
faoe.  On  Montauk  and  elsewhere  many  are  filled  to  their 
brim  with  clear  water;  Ronkonkoma  and  Suoeett  pondt 
are  of  this  kind. 

The  toil  of  mueb  of  the  S.  tide  of  the  iiland  it  sandy, 
bnt  is  easily  oultivated ;  portions,  like  that  of  the  great 
Hempstead  Plains,  are  covered  with  a  thick  accumulation 
of  organic  matter,  and  are  very  fertile.  The  soil  of  the 
unmodified  drift  ia  loam,  rich,  productive,  retentive  of 
moiature,  and  of  vegetable  nutrition. 

The  climate  of  Long  Island  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing tables : 

At  Satt  Hampton,  for  t4  Yeart  ending  1850. 

Moan  annual  temperature 48.74° 

Highest  .    "  95° 

Lowest  "         —8° 

Rainfall,  mean 38.60  inches. 

Average  dote  of  earliest  frost,  Oct.  23. 

Mean  of  clear  days  eaoh  year 240 

"        cloudy"  "        119 

At  Eratmm  Ball,  Flatbiuh,  14  Tear$. 

Mean  annual  temperature...- 51.62° 

rainfall 42.74°  inches. 

Highest  temperature 96° 

Lowest  "         .-4° 

ITiiion  Hall,  Jamaica,  !S  Yean. 

Mean  temperature. 49.87° 

Highest       "         100° 

Lowest         "         -7° 

Annoal  rainfioll 39.07  inches. 

The  Great  South  Bay  and  other  bays  extend  along  its 
southern  border  within  the  outer  beaeh,  being  about  90 
miles  long  by  from  2  to  5  wide,  supplied  by  inlets  from 
the  sea,  and  navigable  by  small  craft.  These  bays  are  of 
vast  service  to  the  island  in  their  large  supplies  of  scale 
and  shell  fish  and  seaweed  for  manures.  An  act  exists  to 
connect  and  improve  these  bays  by  a  canal.  The  coast  on 
the  N.  side  is  indented  with  bays  of  greater  depth,  afford- 
ing safe  harborage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Fine 
sporting  is  to  be  bad  at  the  proper  seasons,  as  numerous 
varieties  of  wildfowl  and  some  deer  yet  Inhabit  the  forests 
and  thickets  of  Suffolk  county.    The  Sound  it  a  superb  ex- 

•  Memoranda  of  C.  A.  Schntt,  Esq.,  of  the  Coast  Survet> 
t  From  data  fUrnished  by  Ellas  Lewis,  Jr.  ^- 
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paaie  of  water,  aSbrding  line  prorpeoti  from  the  cliffs  of 
the  a.  aide,  and  bearing  upon  iU  bosom  at  all  times  an  im- 
mense fleet  of  shipping.  Its  channel  is  suited  to  vessels 
of  the  largest  draught,  and  when  cleared  of  the  rocky  ob- 
stmotions  at  Heil  Gate  by  the  operations  so  far  sacoessfully 
executed  by  Ges.  Newton  (ace  Hell  Gate,  Excatatioxs  at) 
will  afford  the  safest  entrance  and  widest  harborage  for  the 
commerce  of  New  York.  Fifteen  lighthouses  and  thirty  life- 
boat-stations guard  property  and  life  on  the  sea  and  Sound, 
The  island  is  as  well  timbered  as  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, notwithstanding  the  largo  clearings  of  settlers  and 
the  ravages  of  desolating  firea  from  the  sparks  of  the  loco- 
motives. The  unmodified  drift  has  forests  of  oak,  hickory, 
and  chestnut,  and  the  sandy  tracts  bear  pines  of  several 
species.  A  range  of  hills  runs  through  the  island.  Of  these, 
Hempstead  Harbor  Hill,  at  Rosly n,  is  the  highest,  being  384 
feet  above  the  sea ;  West  Hills  in  Suffolk  is  384  feet ;  elevation 
at  Wheatley,  335  feet;  at  Reuland's,  near  Coram,  340  feet; 
Fort  Pond  at  Montauk  is  194  feet.  On  the  8,  side,  Coney 
Island,  Rockaway,  Qnogue,  Southampton,  and  Easthamp- 
ton  are  papular  watering-places,  much  frequented  in  the 


heats  of  summer.  Steamboats  ply  to  all  navigable  points. 
Largo  tracts  of  land,  held  for  two  centuries  past  in  their 
wild  state,  have  recently  been  thrown  open  to  improveraeoL 
The  plain  lands  of  Hempstead,  comprising  about  12,000 
acres,  have  been  sold  to  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  who  has 
founded  thereon  a  city  called  Garden  City,  with  a  fine 
hotel  and  a  large  number  of  residences.  Through  this  the 
Central  R.  R,  passes  to  Hempstead  and  Babylon.  The 
ommon  lands  of  Huntington  and  others  embraced  in  the 
Nicolls  patent  in  Suffolk  county  have  been  opened.  Upon 
these  are  founded  the  villages  of  Brentwood,  Lakeland, 
Holbrook,  and  Breslau. 

CoutUiet,  Townii,andPopHlali<»i. — Long  Island  is  divided 
into  three  counties.  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  population  of  each  county  and  the 
population  of  the  towns  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  an  effort  is  now  (1875)  making  for  the 
organisation  of  a  new  county  from  portions  of  Queens  and 
Suffolk,  The  entire  population  of  the  island  in  1870  wai 
540,225,  and  its  entire  area  927,900  acres— viz.  Kings, 
48,800  acres;  Queens,  253,100;  Suffolk,  026,000. 


Ouitj. 

iaisn. 

Countj. 

PopuliHon 

iiiuno. 

CoOAtt. 

ropuhUoa 
iuisn. 

KlMOS 

419,497 

S9«.10S 
6.1)09 
2,286 
2,181 
9,800 
!l,296 

Queens - 

CSMetond  Ibimi: 

Flushing _ 

Hempetead - 

TS,80S 

14,«S0 
1»,999 

7,746 

10,374 

6.540 
10,596 

SvrroLK „.. 

Tomu: 
Brookbaven 

46,924 

10,169 
2,372 

10,704 
4,697 
3,461 
64S 
2,136 
6,13S 
8,716 

CUUs  and  Tbwiu: 
Brooklyn 

Long  Island  aty) 

Newtown "■ 

North  Hempetead.... 
Oyster  Bay 

IsUp 

Biverhead 

New  Utrecht 

Shelter  Island -.. 

Southampton- 

SouthhoUl 

Prineipal  Cilia  and  Villagm. — Aside  from  Brooklyn,  the 
eapital  of  Kings  CO.,  whioh  had  in  1870  a  population  of 
396,103,  and  in  1875,  512,000,  the  only  other  considerable 
Tillages  in  Kings  co.  were  East  New  York  in  the  town  of 
New  Lots,  and  Flatbush  in  the  town  of  Flatbnsh.  The  pop- 
nlation  of  each  was  between  7000  and  10,000  in  1875.  In 
Queens  co.,  Long  Island  City,  with  perhaps  15,000  inhab- 
itants ;  Flushing,  with  about  8000  or  9000 ;  College  Point, 
with  somewhat  over  5000 ;  Jamaica,  with  5000  or  6000 ; 
Hempstead,  with  about  3500 ;  Garden  City,  Woodside,  and 
Whitestone — are  the  prineipal  cities  and  villages.  In  Suf- 
folk CO.  there  are  no  cities;  the  prineipal  villages  are — 
Unntington,  Greenport,  Sag  Harbor,  Bridghampton,  River- 
head,  Babylon,  Bay  Shore,  Sayville,  and  Northport. 

Jtailroadt. — The  following  table  gives  the  railroads,  with 
their  length,  cost,  etc. : 


Long  Island,  with  branches.- 

North  Shore 

Southern,  late  South  Side 

Flushing  and  Central  (A.  T. 

Stewart's). 

Flushing  and  North  Side 

Sraithtown  and  Port  Jefferson 
New  York  and  Rockaway-... 

Newtown  and  Fluahing-. 

Bay  BIdge  Hempsteoa  and 

Jerusalem 

Brookiyn  and  Newtown 

Brooklyn  and  Jamaica 

Brooklyn  and  Caoaraie 

Brooklyn  and  Coney  Island... 
Brooklyn  Bath  and  Coney  lal. 


Lonstll 
la 


174 
11 


42 
22 
16 
14 


16 

19.6 

11.75 

10 

10.2 

7 


Cost 
per 


$ 

81,191 
48,088 
61,660 

66,366 
103,044 
111,737 


unfln. 
41,167 
33,668 

64,736 
il0,S40 


Capital 
•look. 


Floadns 


t  « 

8,000,000  1,626,000 

193,446 1    141,000 

1,000,000.2,636,781 

223,280  1,1)6,698 
281,000  1,382,227 
196,,')80l  600,000 
250  000 
160,000 


100,000 
8,640 


400,000 
175,800 

600,000 


208,829 
84,332 

262,693 

_m,m 

There  are  in  Brooklyn  nearly  thirty  city  railroads,  and 
others  projected  for  rapid  transit,  and  in  several  of  the 
towns  of  Kings  and  Queens  cos.  there  are  also  street  rail- 
ways. 

The  island  has  an  Indian,  Dutch,  and  English  history. 
Its  Dutch  name  was  "  Lango  Eyiandt,"  converted  into 
Long  Island  by  the  English,  who  in  1693  by  law  changed 
it  to  the  "island  of  Nassau,"  which  latter  name  never 
came  into  popular  use.  Its  Indian  namea  were  Pauma- 
nacke,  Sewannacky,  Wamponomon,  and  Mutouwocks,  the 
last  term  applied  to  the  region  of  Montauk.  After  the 
Dutch  discovery  in  1609,  James  I.  in  1620  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  Company  all  the  land  between  40°  and  48°  N. 
lat.,  extending  through  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paoifie. 
This  includes  Long  Island  and  the  a«yacent  islands.  By 
request  of  Charles  I.,  the  Plymouth  Company  granted  a 
patent  to  Alexander,  Earl  Stirling,  of  the  island  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  appointed  James  Farret  his  attorney 
to  sell,  mortgage,  or  lease  the  lands.  The  earl  died  in 
1640.    His  son  and  heir  in  1640  surrendered  the  patent  to 


the  duke  of  York.  Actual  settlements  began  at  the  E.  and 
W.  nearly  at  the  same  time — at  tiowanus  (Brooklyn), 
Kings  CO.,  in  1636 ;  Gardiner's  Island,  Southhold,  and 
Southampton  in  1640;  Hempstead  io  Queens  in  164S. 
The  island  was  occupied  by  aoout  fifteen  tribes  or  settle- 
ments of  Indians,  and  was  a  great  manufactory  of  wam- 
pum from  the  abundance  of  the  qnahog  or  hard-shell 
clam.  All  of  these  have  passed  away,  except  some  200  Shin- 
nccocks,  a  mixed  breed  of  blocks  and  Indians  in  Sonth- 
ampton,  and  a  few  families  of  Montauks  (who  yet  claim 
to  elect  a  king)  on  the  Indian  reservation  at  Montauk. 
While  there  is  proof  that  the  island  was  coasted  and  the 
bay  of  New  York  visited  by  the  Florentine  navigator  Ver- 
rezxano  in  1524,  and  that  some  of  his  sailors  penetrated  to 
its  interior  (sec  J.  C.  Brevoort's  Ferroiaiio,  p.  41),  Coney 
Island,  part  of  its  shore  and  sandy  beach,  is  more  elearly 
indicated  as  the  first  point  at  which  a  boat's  crew  from 
Hendrick  Hudson's  yacht,  Half-Moon,  went  ashore  on  his 
memorable  voyage  in  1609,  which  opened  the  region  to 
settlements.  These  began  in  1611,  when  New  Amsterdam 
was  made  a  trading-post  by  the  Dutch.  They  extended 
over  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  Long  Island  as  soon  as 
the  settlers  felt  justified  in  qnitting  the  fort  at  the  Batteijr, 
which  protected  them  from  Indian  forays.  The  first  land- 
grant  on  Long  Island  was  by  purchase  from  the  Indians 
by  Jaqnes  Bentyn  and  Adrianse  Bennet  in  1636  of  a  tract 
of  930  acres  in  the  S.  port  of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn, 
along  Gowanoa  Cove  to  the  New  Utrecht  line.  The  first 
house  known  to  have  been  erected  on  Long  Island  was  that 
of  Adrianse  Bennet  upon  this  tract,  probably  just  after  its 
purchase,  as  in  1643  it  was  burnt  by  the  Indians  in  the  war 
of  that  time.  In  1637,  George  Joneen  de  Rapa\je  made  a 
purchase  also  from  the  Indians,  at  the  Wallaboot,  of  a  tract 
of  325  acres,  which  he  did  not,  however,  occupy  till  1664> 
The  statements  of  his  earlier  residence,  and  that  his 
daughter  Sarah  was  the  first  female  ohild  bom  upon  Long 
Island,  have  been  proven  inoorreot  by  modem  research,  as 
she  was  born  at  New  Orange  (Albany)  prior  to  her  re- 
moval to  New  Amsterdam,  and  thence  to  Brooklyn.  The 
first  male  child  bom  in  the  New  Netherlands  was  Joan 
Tigne,  bom  at  New  Amsterdam  1614.  The  first  female 
child  bom  in  Suffolk  co.  was  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Lyon 
Gardiner,  on  Gardiner's  Island,  Sept.  14, 1641. 

This  island,  being  the  natural  ontwork  and  gateway 
against  invasion,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  first  strategic  or  pitch- 
ed battle  of  the  Revolution,  the  battle  of  Brooklyn  or  Long 
Island.  (See  SUIea's  Brooklgn.)  This  battle  was  fought 
on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  Aug.,  1776,  with  17,000  Brit- 
ish and  Hessians  against  6000  Americans,  and  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Americans.  Washington,  however,  saved 
the  army  by  his  masterly  retreat  in  boats  to  Mew  York,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  screened  by  a  thick  fog.  The  island 
suffered  greatly  by  incursions  from  the  main  land,  by  Brit- 
ish vessels,  and  the  occupation  by  troops  till  the  peace.  In 
the  recent  civil  war  the  three  counties  sent  their  full  quotas 
and  took  an  aotive  and  patriotio  part.      A.  J.  SiwoNBii. 
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IiODg  laland,  an  island  of  Suffolk  «o.,  Man.,  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston.     Pop.  64. 

IiODg  lal  and  City,  city  ofQneena  oo..  K.  Y.,  on  the  East 
Rirer,  opposite  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City,  Black- 
well's  Island  lying  between,  has  14  ohurches,  3  weekly 
newspapers,  4  publio  sohools,  and  nnmerous  mannfaotures, 
hotels,  and  stores;  was  recently  a  part  of  Newtown,  but 
was  incorporated  in  1870,  and  now  comprises  Hunter's 
Point,  Ravenswood,  Astoria,  Blissrille,  and  Dutch  Kills. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Lopg  Island,  the  Flushing,  and 
the  North  Side  R.  Rs.,  has  2  post-offices,  waterworks,  and 
a  county  court-house  in  construction.  Pop.  3867,  increased 
since  the  census.  Randolph  Botts,  Ed.  "  News." 

I.ong  Island  Plantation,  tp.  of  Hancock  co..  Me. 
Pop.  177. 

I.OBK  Island  Soand,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantio  Ocean 
between  Long  Island  and  the  State  of  Conneotiout,  IIS 
mile*  long  and  generally  20  or  25  miles  wide.  A  chain 
of  small  islands  extends  N.  £.  from  Long  Island  across 
the  Sound  to  the  S.  W.  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Sound  is 
an  important  thoronghfare  for  steamers  and  coasting  ves- 
sels, and  when  the  channel  of  the  East  Rirer  at  Hell  Qate 
shall  hare  been  sufficiently  improved,  the  largest  ships 
will  be  able  to  reach  New  York  harbor  with  ease  and  safety 
through  the  Sound.     It  has  important  fisheries. 

Lon'gitnde,  Terrestrial  [Lat.  lonjitado, "length"]. 
The  longitude  of  a  point  on  the  earth  is  the  angle  between 
the  meridian  plane  through  that  point  and  the  meridian 
plane  through  some  other  point,  taken  for  the  origin  of 
longitudes.  This  angle  is  measured  by  the  part  of  the 
equator  intercepted  by  the  meridians,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  angular  measura  or  in  time,  as  we  suppose  the 
eqoator  divided  into  360°  or  into  24  hours.  The  origin 
onenest  used  by  English-speaking  peoples  is  the  Qreen- 
wich  Observatory.  Any  plane  through  the  earth's  polar 
axis  cuts  out  of  the  oelestial  vault  (supposed  spherical  and 
Tery  distant)  an  faonr-cirole.  If  it  passes  through  a  point 
on  the  earth's  snrfiMe,  it  is  the  meridian  plane  of  that 
point,  and  oats  the  earth's  surface  and  the  celestial  vault 
in  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  meridians.  The  latter, 
moving  with  the  earth's  rotation,  sweeps  from  W.  to  B. 
over  the  heavens  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  angle  in- 
eluded  at  any  instant  between  the  plaire  of  the  meridian  at 
a  place  and  the  plane  of  an  hour-circle  through  any  point 
of  the  heavens  is  the  hour-angle  of  that  point.  If  the 
point  be  the  vernal  equinox,  its  honr-angle  expressed  in 
time  at  any  place  at  a  given  instant  is  the  looal  sidereal 
time ;  while  if  the  point  were  one  called  the  mean  sun 
(which  starts  from  tne  vernal  equinox  with  the  true  sun, 
and  mores  in  the  equator  with  his  mean  motion),  its  honr- 
angle  is  the  local  mean  solar  time. 

From  these  de&nitions  it  follows  that  at  any  Instant  the 
difference  of  local  times  at  two  places  is  their  difference  of 
longitudes,  since  each  difference  is  the  angle  between  the 
meridian  planes  of  the  two  places.  The  problem  of  ter- 
restrial longitudes  is  then  to  find  at  any  instant  of  absolute 
time  the  difference  of  the  local  times  of  two  places.  It  re- 
qnires,  first,  the  determination  of  the  local  time  at  each  place ; 
second,  the  comparison  of  those  local  times  at  some  instant. 
Then  an  many  methods  of  determining  local  time,  but 
as  they  will  be  considered  elsewhen,  only  the  one  which 
is  theoretically  simplest  will  be  given  here.  As  already 
indicated,  it  is  OA.  Dm.  Os.  sidereal  time  when  the  vernal 
equinox  crosses  the  meridian,  and  a  clock  so  adjusted  as 
to  work  OA.  On.  0*.  at  that  instant,  and  to  count  twenty- 
four  honrs  between  two  such  crossings,  is  a  sidereal  clock. 
Such  a  clock  will  at  any  instant  give  the  honr-an|;le  of  the 
▼emal  equinox.  Now,  the  angle  between  an  honr-eirale 
through  any  point  in  the  heavens,  and  the  hour-circle 
through  the  vernal  equinox  counted  eastward  from  the 
equinox,  is  called  the  right  asocnsion  of  the  point.  Hence, 
if  the  sidereal  cipck  is  perfectly  correct,  when  a  star 
crosses  the  meridian  the  clock-time  will  be  its  right  ascen- 
sion, since  the  latter  is  then  equal  to  the  hour-angle  of  the 
Temal  equinox.  The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  for  every 
tenth  day  in  the  year  the  right  ascensions  of  a  number  of 
stars.  If  the  instant  by  the  sidereal  clock  at  which  one 
of  these  stars  crosses  the  meridian  be  noted,  the  difference 
between  that  time  and  the  star's  tabular  right  ascension 
is  the  error  of  the  clock. 

The  ordinary  method  of  determining  the  time  a  star 
crosses  the  meridian  is  by  a  transit  instrument.  This  is  a 
telescope  so  mounted  that  its  line  of  sight  is  perpendicular 
to  an  axis  about  which  it  turns.  That  axis  has  supports 
which  can  be  so  adjusted  that  it  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  meridian ,:  then  the  line  of  sight,  marked  in 
the  telescope  by  spider  tines,  will  move  very  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian.  Its  small  deviations  from  that 
plane  ean  be  measured  and  allowed  for.  Hence,  an  observer 
looking  through  the  transit  instrument  can  determine  the 


precise  clock-time  a  star  crosses  his  meridian,  and  the  error 
of  his  clock ;  and  by  adding  the  clock-error  to  the  clock-time 
he  has  the  looal  sideroal  time.  The  precision  of  these  time 
determinations  is  astonishing;  the  probable  error  in  a  time 
determination  from  one  star  with  a  good  instrument  should 
be  but  about  a  tenth  of  a  second,  and  when  several  stars  are 
observed  it  should  be  but  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second. 

One  of  the  many  methods  of  determining  local  time  hav- 
ing been  briefly  sketched,  the  problem  proper  of  terrestrial 
longitudes  may  be  next  considered.  As  already  stated,  it 
is  to  determine  at  the  same  instant  of  absolute  time  the 
difference  of  local  times  at  two  plaoes. 

A.  If  observers  at  different  places  note  by  their  docks  the 
occurrence  of  some  instantaneous  phenomenon  visible  at  the 
same  instant  to  both,  the  difference  of  the  clock-times  eor- 
raoted  for  clock-errors  is  the  difference  of  longitude,  (n) 
Thus,  two  observers  many  miles  apart  may  determine  with 
precision  by  star  transits  the  errors  of  their  timepieces, 
and  then  observe  repeatedly  at  night  the  Instant  some  pow- 
der is  flashed  on  a  bill  visible  to  both.  From  many  flashes 
the  difference  of  longitude  can  be  obtained  with  great  ac- 
curacy. In  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  flashes 
made  with  a  pound  of  powder  hare  been  observed  for  lon- 
gitude at  a  distance  of  100  miles,  (b)  When  in  a  lunar 
eclipse  the  moon  passes  into  the  earth's  conical  shadow, 
and  again  emerges,  the  phenomena  are  seen  at  the  same 
time  by  all  persons  to  whom  they  are  visible.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  instant  when  the  moon  enters 
or  leaves  the  shadow,  as  the  earth's  shadow  is  not  sharply 
defined  on  the  moon,  and  the  errors  in  estimating  the  time 
may  amount  to  a  minute.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites an  seen  by  all  observers  at  the  same  instant,  and  that 
of  the  first,  which  has  a  rapid  motion,  is  best  fitted  for 
precise  oiwervation.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon, 
though  to  a  less  degree,  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
satellite  makes  it  difficult  to  observe  the  time  of  disappear- 
ance with  precision.  That  time  varies  with  the  power  of 
the  telescope  used.  The  Washington  times  of  immersion 
and  emersion  are  given  in  the  American  Nautical  Almanac, 
Shooting  stars  have  also  Iwen  proposed  as  signals  to  be  ob- 
served for  differenee  of  longitude. 

B.  There  are  several  methods  of  determining  differences 
of  longitude,  depending  on  the  fact  that  the  moon  has  a 
relatively  rapid  motion  among  the  stars.  If  observers  at 
two  points  determine  some  co-ordinate  of  the  moon's  posi- 
tion as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  also  their  local 
times,  the  change  in  this  co-ordinate  in  passing  from  one 
meridian  to  the  other  is  determined ;  and  from  this  change 
and  the  known  rate  of  change  the  time  required  for  so 
much  change  oan  be  computed.  This  time  is  tne  difference 
of  longitude.  It  may  be  said  here  that  while  two  observ- 
ers are  oonstantly  spoken  of,  in  practice  one  observer,  sup- 
posed  to  be  stationed  at  a  fixed  observatory,  is  replacied  by 
a  nautical  almanac,  giving  the  results  he  should  obtain  in 
all  cases  save  those  in  which  the  highest  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, (a)  If  at  two  places  observers  note  the  sidereal 
time  of  the  moon's  transit,  thus  determining  the  moon's 
right  ascension  at  those  transits,  then  from  the  difference 
of  the  right  ascensions  and  the  moon's  known  rate  of  change 
in  right  ascension  the  time  required  for  so  much  change, 
which  is  the  difference  of  longitude,  can  at  once  be  found. 
To  avoid  trusting  the  clock  for  several  honrs,  it  is  usual  to  ' 
observe  the  transits  also  of  several  well-determined  stars 
near  the  moon,  deducing  the  moon's  right  ascension  from 
theirs  by  applying  the  differences  of  times  of  transit  to  the 
right  ascensions  of  the  stars.  This  is  the  method  of  lunar 
culminafiont.  The  moon's  average  change  of  right  ascen- 
sion is  about  one  second  of  time  in  twenty-seven  seconds, 
so  that  an  error  of  0.1s.  in  its  observed  right  ascension 
would  give  2.7s.  error  in  the  resulting  longitude.  Prof. 
Poiree  estimates  the  limit  of  acouraoy  of  this  method,  no 
matter  how  great  the  number  of  observations,  at  (Is.)  one 
second  of  time.  Instead  of  determining  the  moon's  right 
ascension  by  meridian  transits,  it  may  be  obtained  from 
transits  across  a  near  vertioaf  circle,  or  by  observing  its 
altitude  or  aslmntb.  (i)  Another  method  depends  on  tho 
moon's  whole  motion,  instead  of  on  that  in  right  ascension 
alone.  The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  for  every  three  hours 
Qrecnwich  time  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  several  fixed 
stars,  some  of  the  planets,  or  the  sun  as  seen  from  the 
earth's  centre.  If  an  obsorver  at  any  point  measures  one 
of  these  angular  distances  with  a  sextant,  and  also  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  two  Iwdies,  he  can  oompnte  their  distance  at 
the  moment  of  observation  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Should  this  eorreeted  distanoe  agree  with  one  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  corresponding  time  in  the  Al- 
manac is  the  Oreenwich  time  of  ois  observation,  and  the 
difference  of  that  time  from  his  local  time  is  the  longitude. 
Should  bis  observed  distance  fall  between  two  tabular  dis- 
tances, he  can  find  the  corresponding  Greenwich  time  by 
interpolation.    This  is  the  method  of  lunar  dittance*. 
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C.  If  at  anjr  place  on  the  earth  whose  porition  is  ap- 
proximately knoirn  the  phases  of  a  solar  eclipse  be  od- 
served,  the  corresponding  time  at  a  knoirn  meriaiaD  can  be 
computed,  thus  giving  the  differeooe  of  longitude.  The 
tame  is  true  of  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon.  The 
data  for  both  are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  Ocoulta- 
tions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  bj  the  planet,  their  transits 
across  his  disk,  and  the  transits  of  their  shadows  are  simi- 
lar phenomena,  and  may  be  used  in  determining  longitudes. 

B.  Another  method  of  determining  differences  of  longi- 
tude is  that  by  transportation  of  chronometers.  The  error 
of  a  chronometer  is  the  amount  by  which  it  is  fast  or  slow 
of  true  time,  and  its  rate  is  the  amount  it  gains  or  loses  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A  perfect  timekeeper  is  one  whose  rate 
is  constant.  If  a  perfect  timekeeper  were  compared  with 
the  true  time  at  Qreenwioh,  and  then  taken  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  from  its  error  and  rate  at  Qroenwich 
before  starting  the  true  Greenwich  time  at  any  instant 
oould  be  computed,  and  its  differenoe  from  the  local  time 
of  the  traveller's  position  wonld  be  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude. 80  important  is  this  method  to  sailors  that  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  gave  $100,000  to  Harrison,  who  first  made 
chronometers  with  a  tolerably  steady  rate.  But  as  no  rate 
is  perfectly  constant,  and  as  a  travelling  rate  usually  differs 
from  the  rate  when  at  rest,  when  the  greatest  accuracy  is 
required  the  chronometer  is  carried  back  to  the  starting- 
point,  so  that  its  travelling  rate  becomes  known.  By  using 
many  chronometers  and  making  many  trips  aoouraoy  can 
be  obtained  if  the  distance  is  not  too  great.  Struve  found 
the  difference  of  longitude  of  Palkova  and  Altona  to  be 
Ih.  21m.  32.52<.,  with  a  probable  error  of  only  O.D4>.  by 
seventeen  trips  of  81  onronometers.  Bond  determined 
(1849)  the  difference  of  longitude  of  Liverpool  and  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  from  175  chronometers,  and  again  (1855) 
from  52.  The  recnlts  differed  by  1.23>.  An  idea  of  the 
accuracy  of  timepieces  may  be  obtained  from  the  following : 
Of  42  chronometers  submitted  to  the  six  months'  trial  before 
purchase  at  Greenwich  in  1871,  on  taking  the  average  of 
the  daily  rates  for  each  week  it  was  found  that  for  the  best 
5  chronometers  out  of  the  42,  the  greatest  difference  of  the 
average  rates  was  for  any  consecutive  weeks  0.7*.,  and  for 
any  weeks  whatever  in  the  six  months,  1.7>.  In  1S70  for 
the  best  5  out  of  35  these  quantities  were  0.9i.  and  1.9*. 
The  rate  of  the  Kessel's  clock  of  the  Washington  Observa- 
tory from  Aug.  24,  1871,  to  Deo.  27,  1871,  varied  between 
0.22>.  losing  and  0.39>.  gaining. 

B.  Of  all  methods  of  determining  diiTerences  of  lotagi- 
tnde,  that  by  telegraphic  signals,  especially  over  long  lines, 
is  the  most  precise.  The  following  is  the  simplest  form 
of  the  method.  Every  one  understands  that  a  telegraph 
operator  by  pressing  on  a  key  oan  make  a  click  on  an  in- 
strument at  a  distant  station.  If  the  local  time  of  pressing 
on  the  key  at  the  first  station  and  of  the  click  at  the  second 
station  (supposed  to  be  produced  instantly)  be  observed, 
the  difference  of  those  local  times  is  the  differenoe  of  longi- 
tude. It  takes  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second  for  the  sig- 
nal to  travel  to  a  distant  station,  and  a  few  thonsandths  of 
a  second  to  make  the  click,  so  that  if  the  second  station  is 
W.  of  the  first  the  resulting  difference  of  longitude  is  too 
small  by  these  small  quantities.  But  if,  retaining  the  same 
adjustments  and  equal  battery  strength,  signals  be  sent 
from  W.  to  E.,  the  resulting  longitnde  will  be  as  much  too 
large,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  values  will  be  correct.  This 
simple  method,  requiring,  first,  the  precise  determination 
of  local  times,  second,  their  comparison  (which  should  be 
repeated  several  times)  by  the  telegraph  line,  gives  a  higher 
precision  over  long  lines  than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  in- 
volves, however,  the  estimation  of  fractions  of  a  second  by 
the  car  in  receiving  signals  which  may  be  sent  in  coinci- 
dence with  the  beats  of  the  timepiece.  The  difficulty  may 
be  avoided  by  using  a  mean  solar  timepiece  at  one  station 
and  a  sidereal  at  the  other.  The  sidereal  gains  on  the 
moan  solar  a  second  in  about  six  minutes,  and  so  often  the 
beats  will  coincide.  As  thq  time  of  perfect  coincidence  can 
be  determined  within  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  the  error  in 
comparing  the  timepieces  is  only  15  seconds  divided  by  360, 
or  iluths  of  a  second.  Btill  higher  precision  is  reached  by 
causing  the  timepiece  to  make  or  break  the  circuit  at  each 
beat,  instead  of  requiring  the  observer's  finger  to  do  it.  It 
is  effected  by  causing  the  pendulum  in  a  clock  or  a  wheel 
in  a  chronometer  to  lift  a  small  piece  of  metal  through 
which  the  circuit  passes,  thus  breaking  it  once  a  second. 
The  method  becomes  perfect  when  in  addition  each  time- 
piece is  made  to  write  its  own  record  of  time,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  noting  signals  received  by  the  ear. 
Recording  is  accomplished  in  the  simplest  way  by  the 
Horse  register.  Every  one  has  seen  the  long  strips  of 
paper  on  which  by  dots  and  dashes  telegraphic  messages 
were  formerly  written.  These  strips  of  paper  were  made 
to  move  by  clockwork  uniformly,  under  a  point  that  could 
from  time  to  time  be  dropped  upon  them  (by  the  operator 


at  a  distant  station),  making  a  mark.  Replacing  the 
operator  by  a  clock  which  sends  signals  once  a  second, 
there  can  be  made  a  series  of  points  on  the  paper  one  sec- 
ond apart  in  time.  If  the  observer  at  either  station  wishes 
to  record  any  intermediate  event,  such  as  a  star  transit,  he 
taps  his  key,  and  a  dot  intermediate  to  the  seconds  dots  is 
made;  the  corresponding  time  can  be  read  with  a  scale 
from  the  paper  strip  to  0.02«.  Such  on  instrument  for  re- 
cording a  time-scale  is  called  a  chronograph.  If  while  the 
timepiece  at  the  first  station  is  writing  its  beats  on  the 
chronograph  at  the  second  the  observer  at  the  second 
makes  bis  clock  write  its  record  on  that  chronograph,  the 
difference  of  times  of  the  two  clocks  can  at  once  be  read 
from  the  paper.  Reading  off  these  differences  in  many 
places,  correcting  them  for  clock-errors,  and  using  signals 
sent  from  both  stations,  the  mean  result  will  be  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude.  The  form  of  chronograph  which  has 
been  most  used  in  this  country  is  that  of  Bond.  A  sheet 
of  paper  is  wrapped  around  a  horizontal  cylinder  tamed 
on  its  axis  by  clockwork  once  in  a  minute.  A  pen  on  a 
carriage  moves  slowly  along  this  cylinder,  tracing  thus  a 
spiral  on  it.  Clock  or  other  signals  demagnetise  a  magnet 
connected  with  the  pen,  so  that  a  spring  can  move  the  pen 
for  an  instant  at  right  angles  to  the  spiral  when  the  signal 
is  sent,  thus  writing  it  on  the  chronograph  sheet.  Steadi- 
ness of  movement  is  obtained  by  an  ingenious  device  called 
the  spring  governor. 

By  the  telegraphic  method  differences  of  longitude  can 
be  determined  so  precisely  that  their  probable  errors  do 
not  exceed  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second  of  time.  When 
two  stations  are  not  too  far  apart,  so  as  to  require  long  use 
of  the  telegraph  line  and  steady  clock-rate  for  hours,  each 
observer  may  register  on  the  chronograph  all  bis  star  tran- 
sits, the  same  stars  being  used  at  both  stations.  After 
correction  the  interval  between  such  transits  of  the  same 
star  on  the  chronograph  sheet  is  the  differenoe  of  longitude, 
free  from  any  error  in  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars  used. 

Different  observers  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  time  a 
star  crosses  a  spider-line,  whether  the  observation  is  chro- 
nographic  or  by  eye  and  car,  the  difference  sometimes 
amounting  to  a  second  for  the  latter  method.  Hence,  be- 
fore, comparing  clocks  whose  errors  have  l>cen  found  by 
different  observers,  this  difference,  called  ^er^ona/  equation, 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  appears  to  arise  from  dif- 
ferent habits  of  observing,  physiological  conditions,  cha- 
racter of  telescope,  rate  of  star's  motion,  etc.,  and  is  not 
entirely  constant  for  the  same  two  observers. 

To  show  the  errors  which  may  still  remain  in  longitude* 
determined  fW>m  many  observations  and  with  great  care 
by  other  methods  than  the  telegraphic  one,  the  following 
values  of  the  longitude  of  the  Kaval  Observatory,  Wash- 
inigton,  are  given.  The  telegraphie  value  is  undoubtedly 
very  nearly  correct,  having  been  obtained  by  the  Coast 
Survey  by  three  routes,  whose  results  agree  closely : 
LoagUude  <tf  Wathtnglon. 

Telegraphic 5A.  08m.  12.39<. 

Hoon culminations I84A-60,  bk.  08m.  ll.fit. 

"  "  1862-6.?,  5».  08m.    9.8.. 

Bond,  175  chronometers.  1840,        6/1.  08m.  12.26«. 

"        62  "  1855,        bk.  08m.  18.49*. 

OcoultatiODf  of  Pleiades.  1856-61,  5A.  08m.  13.13*. 

Sefereneet. — Loomis's  Practical  Attronomyj  Obauvenet's 
Aitronomi/;  Coatt  Survey  Reportt,  1856-67 ;  Bmhns,  Lan- 
gen-DiffercHt  (Bonn-Leiden) ;  Plantamour,  Diffirence  de 
Longitude  entre  Rigki-Kulm  el  Neuckatel.  C.  B.  CoiiSTOCE. 

Long  Ijake,  (p.,  Grand  Traverse  00.,  Mich.    Pop.  333. 

Long  Lake,  tp.  of  Watonwan  00.,  Minn.    Pop,  225. 

Long  Lake,  post-tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Adirondack  region.     Pop.  280. 

Long  Marsh,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1423. 

Longmead'ow,  post-tp.  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  Kew 
York  New  Haven  and  Springfield  R.  R.,  4  miles  S.  of 
Springfield,  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  town,  producing  large 
quantities  of  tobacco,  hay,  and  grain,  and  has  4  churches 
and  largo  quarries  of  red  sandstone.     Fop.  1342. 

Long'mont,  post-v.  of  Boulder  co..  Col.,  on  the  St. 
Vrain  River  and  the  Golden  and  Juleeburg  R.  R.,  40  miles 
N.  of  Denver  and  17  miles  X.  E.  of  Boulder  City,  was  laid 
out  in  1371,  since  which  time  it  has  rapidly  increased  in 

?opnlation,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  agricultural  region, 
t  is  well  built,  having  broad  streets,  good  buildings,  3 
churches,  2  schools,  1  hotel,  1   banking-house,  a  puiilic 
library ;  and  the  projected  railroads  will  make  it  a  central 
and  important  point  of  Colorado.    Pop.  in  1875,  about  1000. 
Longobards.    See  Lombards. 

Long  Point,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  co..  111.,  on 
Long  Point  Creek  and  the  Chicago  Pekin  and  Bpotii-sWt:^ 
emR.  R.    Pop.  970.  D  g  tized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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ttomf  Prairie,  poat-r.,  cap.  of  Todd  eo.,  Minn.,  2i 
mil«a  W.  of  LitUe  Jfalls.     Pop.  of  tp.  643. 
laoag  Prairl«,  tp.  of  Minisaippi  oo.,  Mo.    Pop.  697. 

IjODg'street  (Acovstcs  Baldwin),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Au- 
gnats,  (ia.,  Sept.  22,  1790,  ton  of  William;  prepared  for 
college  under  Rev.  Hosea  Waddell,  D.  D.,  »t  hia  aohool  at 
WillingtoD,  S.  C;  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1813; 
atadied  law  ander  Judgea  Reeve  and  Oould  at  their  law- 
school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  aod  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Richmond co.,Ga.,  in  1S15,  bat  establiahed  bimaelf in  Qreena-  : 
boro*,  Ga.,  where  be  aoon  roao  to  eminence  in  hit  profcaaion ;  ' 
waain  1S21  elected  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  and 

Promoted  to  the  bench  in  the  Ocmulgee  judioial  circuit  in 
332,  which  he  soon  resigned,  removing  to  Augusta;  con- 
tinaed  the  practice  of  the  law  and  established  the  Augusta 
dentin*/,  eonsolidated  in  183S  with  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  . 
taking  the  title  of  the  Okronich  and  Srnlinel,  which  is  I 
still  (1875)  a  leading  political  journal.  Entering  the  min-  ' 
istrj,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  in 
1333,  and  was  assigned  to  the  church  at  Augusta  for  the 
next  year.  Daring  this  period  of  his  ministerial  duties 
Aagnsta  was  severely  afflicted  with  yellow  fever,  but  he, 
with  his  associates.  Rev.  Caleb  W.  Key  and  Rev.  Father 
Barrfi  of  the  Catholic  church,  remained  at  his  post,  faith- 
fully ministering  to  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  wants  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying;  in  1839  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Emory  College  at  Oxford,  Qa.,  which  position  he 
filled  with  great  ability  until  1S4S,  when  he  accepted  a 
similar  post  in  Centenary  College,  La.,  and  shortly  after- 
wards in  Mississippi  University  at  Oxford,  Miss.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1857,  and 
just  before  the  war  returned  to  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Mississippi.  He  attended  the  Qeneral  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  U.  S.  in  New  Tork  in 
1844,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  body  in  the  dis- 
eussiona  of  the  cose  of  Bishop  Andrew,  which  ended  in  the 
mptnrA  of  the  Churoh.  With  his  most  devout  piety.  Judge 
Longstreet  was  always  a  decided  politician.  Reared  in 
the  Jeffersonian  school  of  strict  construction  and  State 
Right*,  he  adhered  inflexibly  to  those  prinoiples  in  all  that 
he  wrote  or  spoke  until  the  time  of  Dia  death.  He  also 
poasesaed  a  wonderful  taste  for  humor,  of  wbieh  the  marked 
exhibitiona  that  contributed  to  hia  fame  wore  ao  delicately 
done,  and  with  snob  a  moral  tone,  as  not  to  detraot  in  the 
least  from  hia  clerical  office.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  his  varied  and  extraordinary  character. 
Hit  Otorgia  Stenei  ( 1 840)  and  Matter  WilUam  ilitten,  or  lk« 
Yonlh  of  Brilliant  TaUnf  wAo  wa*  Jtnined  by  Bad  Lnek 
(1S38),  stand  among  the  firat  works  of  American  wit  and  hu- 
mor. Among  his  graver  writings  may  be  mentioned  his  ser- 
mon on  /ii/l(frfiVjr  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Lettert/rom  Georgia  to  Maeeachu$ett$f  Lettert  to  Vlerr/y^ 
■tea  of  Ike  Xortkem  Methodiet  Churek,  and  A  Renew  of  the 
Decision  of  the  Snprene  Court  of  the  U,  S.  in  the  cose  of 
ifeCalloeh  r.  The  Slate  of  Maryland.  His  pen  was  never 
idle.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  regular  con- 
tribntor  to  a  number  of  periodical  publications.  Many  of 
his  valuable  unpublished  manuscripts  were  destroyed  with 
hii  library  during  the  war.  D.  at  his  home,  Oxford,  Mist., 
after  only  a  few  dayi*  illnest,  Sept.  9, 1870. 

A.  H.  Stephens. 
laongstreet  (Oen.  James),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in 
1320 ;  removed  at  an  early  age  with  his  parents  to  Alabama, 
from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1838;  graduated  In  1342,  entering  the  army  as 
lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  after  a  few  years  of  routine  life 
in  garrison  and  on  the  frontier  in  the  South-west,  the 
threatened  troubles  with  Mexico  called  him  into  more 
aetive  service.  From  the  oocnpation  of  Texas  he  was  en- 
gaged in  all  the  principal  battles  of  the  war  up  to  the 
storming  of  Chapoltepee,  where,  in  the  assault  upon  the 
caatle,  he  received  severe  wounds.  For  Contreras  and 
Cbnmbnaeo  he  was  breretted  eaptain,  and  major  for  Mo- 
lioo  del  Rey.  Aa  a4iutant  of  hia  regiment  he  aerred  moatly 
on  duty  at  frontier  posts  in  Texas  (1847-52),  when  he  was 
appointed  eaptain,  but  remaining  in  Texas  until  transferred 
to  the  staff  in  1858  as  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  mi^or. 
In  June,  1861,  Longatreet  reaigned  to  join  the  Confederacy, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run  the  following  month. 
Promoted  to  be  m^jor-general  in  1862,  he  thereafter  bore  a 
eonapieuoua  part  and  rendered  valuable  aervice  to  the  Con- 
federate eauae.  In  command  of  the  rear-guard  of  the 
army  falling  back  from  Yorktown,  he  had  passed  through 
Williamsburg  May  5, 1862,  when  he  was  called  back  to  op- 
pose the  hastily  advancing  Union  forces,  a  battle  lasting 
nearly  nine  hours  resulting,  thus  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
main  army  to  Richmond,  himself  fallowing  rapidly  under 
cover  of  night.  At  Seven  Fines  he  directed  the  main  at- 
tack, and  in  the  snbseqaent  fighting  at  Gaines's  Mill,  Fra- 
tier's  Farm,  Malrem  Bill,  etc.  his  division  fought  bravely. 


losing  nearly  one-half  its  numbers  in  killed  and  wonnded. 
At  the  seoond  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  skilfully  made  the  pas- 
sago  of  the  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  on  the  second  day  oeld 
the  right  of  the  line  and  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day.  At  Antietam  he  commanded  the  right 
wing;  the  left  at  Fredericksburg,  where  the  assault  was  so 
fatal  to  the  Federal  army.  After  the  latter  battle  he  was 
temporarily  detached  with  three  divisions  of  his  corps  to 
operate  below  the  James,  and  in  April  attacked  Gen.  Peck 
at  Suffolk,  Va.,  which  place  he  invested  until  recalled  by 
Gen.  Lee  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  In  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  army  with  which  it  was  designed  to  in- 
vaiie  the  North,  Longatreet  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
one  of  its  three  corps,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  in  the  ensuing  battle  of  Gettysburg  commanded  the  right 
of  the  line  during  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  fight.  The 
importance  of  impending  operations  in  the  West  caused 
Lee,  who  felt  secure  against  attack,  to  again  detach  Long- 
street,  and  on  this  occasion  the  change  was  timely  and 
precious,  for  he  arrived  with  bis  corpa  in  time  to  decide  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  at  Chiokamauga.  The  following  month 
Bragg  assigned  Longstreet  to  lead  a  movement  against 
Bumside  in  East  Tennessee,  and  in  November  he  compelled 
that  officer  to  seek  the  intrenchments  of  Knoxville  with  his 
army,  which  place  Longstreet  beleaguered,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  siege  upon  Grant's  victory  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  hastily  moved  eastward  to  Virginia,  where  be 
rejoined  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee ;  in  the  ensuing  campaign  he 
was  aeverely  wonnded  by  hia  own  troops  in  the  Wildemeaa 
battle  (May  6),  and  dlaabled  for  montba.  Returning  to  duty 
in  October,  he  commanded  the  defences  of  Richmond  N. 
of  the  James,  and  was  partially  engaged  in  the  action 
around  Petersburg  the  day  of  evacuation.  The  war  ended, 
Oen.  Longatreet  aeoepted  the  result,  and  having  renewed 
his  allegiance  to  the  general  government,  has  labored 
earnestly  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  war,  and  promote  an  era 
of  good  feeling  between  all  sections  of  the  country.  Taking 
up  hi(  residence  in  New  Orleans,  he  was  appointed  (in  1869) 
surveyor  of  the  port,  and  has  been  a  school  commissioner. 
In  1375  he  settled  in  Georgia.  G.  C.  Simioss. 

liOagntreet  (William),  b.  in  New  Jersey  in  1760,  but 
in  early  life  moved  to  Augusta,  Oa.  He  was  by  nature  a 
genius,  and  but  for  the  want  of  means  might  have  won  the 
laurels  which  the  more  fortunate  Fulton  aeonred  in  the  ap- 
plieation  of  ateam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats  on  navigable 
waters.  Aa  early  as  Sept.  26,  1700,  be  addressed  a  letter 
to  Thomas  Telfair,  governor  of  Georgia,  slating  that  his 

Slan  was  completed,  and  expressing  his  "thorough  con- 
dense in  its  success  "  if  he  had  means  to  perfect  it.  These 
he  asked  of  the  governor  or  the  legislature,  to  which  the 
matter  was  submitted.  No  action,  however,  was  taken. 
This  was  three  years  before  Fulton's  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Stanhope  announcing  his  ideas  "  respecting  the  moving  of 
ships  by  the  means  of  steam."  Longstreet's  plan  was  very 
different  from  Fulton's.  Failing  in  obtaining  public  aid  at 
the  time,  several  years  afterwards  be  proeured  funds  from 
private  sources,  which  enabled  him  to  put  his  boat  in  ope- 
ration on  the  Savannah  River,  and  it  moved  against  the 
current  of  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  Ave  miles  an  hour  a 
few  days  after  Fulton's  like  success  on  the  Hudson  in  1807. 
He  also  invented  and  patented  the  "breast  roller"  of  eot- 
ton-gins,  which  was  of  incaloalahle  vUue  to  the  growers  of 
the  long  staple  or  sea-island  cotton.  D.  in  Georgia  in 
1814.  A.  H.  Stepbbiis. 

I.ong  Swamp,  tp.  of  Berks  oo..  Pa.     Pop.  2910. 

liOng'ton,  town  of  England,  county  of  Stafford,  in  the 
district  called  "  the  Potteries,"  on  an  affluent  of  the  Trent, 
has  19,748  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  china  and  earthenware. 

liOngtOB,  post-v.  of  Howard  co.,  Kan,,  on  Elk  River, 
30  miles  W.  of  Morehead  Station.    It  has  1  newspaper. 

IiOngneil,  poat-v.  eap.  of  Chambly  eo.,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, on  the  S.  aide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  3  milea  from  Mont- 
real, connected  by  steam-ferry  with  Hochelsga.   Pop.  2083. 

Lon'gns,  a  Greek  Sophist  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  but  of  whose  personal  life  nothing  is  known, 
was  the  author  of  a  small  erotic  novel,  Daphuie  and  Chloe, 
which  has  come  down  to  na.  It  was  first  printed  at  Flor- 
ence (1598)  by  Columbianus.  One  of  the  latest  and  best 
editions  is  that  by  Hercher  (Leipsic,  1835).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  G.  Thornley  (London,  1657). 

Ijong  Valley,  poat-tp.  of  Lassen  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  136. 

Iioag  Valley,  *  ▼•  of  Washoe  co.,  Ner.    Pop.  4S. 

Long'view,  post-tp.  of  Ashley  co..  Ark.    Pop.  432. 

IiOngvlew,  post-v.  of  Gregg  (formerly  Upshur)  co., 
Tex.,  situated  at  the  junction  nf  the  Texas  and  Pacific  with 
the  International  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  on  the  Sabine 
River,  66  miles  W.  of  Shreveport,  in  one  of  the  richest. 
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beat-timbored,  and  moat  bealthfnl  regions  of  the  State,  hu 
4  churahea,  2  weekly  newapapeni,  1  banking-houae,  aererat 
aohools,  and  nearl;  40  aaw-milla  in  the  vicinity,  from  which, 
with  the  cotton  crop,  it  derivea  ita  proaperitj.  It  i>  a 
ahipping-pointofrecent  growth,  incorporated  in  1871.  Pop. 
about  2000.  E.  M.  Raol^md,  £d.  "  Rbpostkr." 

Long'worth  (Nicholas),  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16, 
1782;  settled  in  1803  in  Cincinnati,  and  studied  law  with 
Jacob  Burnet ;  after  twenty -five  years'  legal  practice  left 
the  bar,  having  become  wealthy,  chiefly  by  the  rise  in  value 
of  his  landa ;  devoted  himself  with  groat  ultimate  auccesa 
to  the  wine-manufactnro.  Hia  still  and  sparkling  catawba 
wines  acquired  much  repntation.  Ue  was  widely  known 
as  an  observer  and  writer  upon  the  growth  of  the  straw- 
berry, was  aomewhat  eccentric  in  his  habits,  and  took  es- 
pecial pleasure  in  bestowing  cbaritiea  upon  vagabonds, 
whom  he  called  "  the  devil'a  poor."  Hia  estate  at  his  death 
waa  valued  at  $13,000,000.     D.  at  Cincinnati  Feb.  10, 1863. 

Long'year  (John  W.),  b.  in  Shandaken,  Ulater  oo., 
K.  Y.,  Oct.  22i  1820 ;  was  educated  at  Lima,  N.  Y. ;  re- 
moved in  1844  to  Mason,  Ingham  CO.,  Mich.,  where  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  1846;  settled  at  Lansing  1847,  and 
gradually  acquired  an  extensive  practice;  waa  a  member 
of  Congress  1861-65,  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalist  convention 
at  Philadelphia  1866,  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional 
convention  of  Michigan  1867,  and  was  appointed  judge  of 
th£  district  court  of  Michigan  May,  1870.  Hia  decisions  in 
that  capacity,  especially  those  in  admiralty  and  bankruptcy 
oases,  wore  extensively  quoted,  and  regarded  as  very  able 
and  judicious.     D.  at  Detroit  Mar.  10,  1875. 

Xjoni'go,  a  oonsiderable  town  in  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Vioeasa.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  wheat  and 
Dorses.  At  the  annual  fair  in  Haroh  2000  horses  an 
•ometimea  brought  to  market.    Pop.  in  187  4,  9185. 

littnn'rot  (Elias),  M.  D.,  b.  Apr.  9,  1802,  at  Sammatti, 
Finland  ;  apprenticed  first  to  a  tailor,  then  to  a  druggist; 
commenced  m  1822  the  study  of  philology  and  natural 
acience  at  the  University  of  Abo,  then  that  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Helsingfors  in  1827 ;  took  his  degree  in 
1832;  began  practice  as  a  physician  at  Kajana  in  1833, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and 
literaturO^  at  the  Univeraity  of  Helaingfors  in  1853.  By 
hia  rare  talents  and  atill  rarer  energy  he  not  only  rendered 
great  service  to  linguistic  science  in  general,  but  made 
the  Finnish,  which  had  l>een  relegated  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  a  literary  language,  displaying  an  individual 
oiviliiation.  Travelling  on  foot  from  the  (lalf  of  Finland 
to  the  White  Sea,  he  gathered  the  songs  and  tales  which 
lived  among  the  Finns  without  ever  having  been  written 
down,  and  the  results  were  the  Kalevala,  the  Kantetetar, 
and  two  large  collections  of  proverba  and  enigmas.  (See 
Finnish  Lahodaob  and  Litebatdrb.)'  He  alao  gave  a 
Swedish-German-Finniah  dictionary  (1847),  fonnded  Fin- 
nish monthly  and  weekly  periodioala,  and  wrote  a  nnml)er 
of  valuable  easaya  on  sutrjects  relating  to  the  Finnish, 
Lappish,  and  kindred  languages. 

Lonoke'f  county  in  £.  Central  Arkansas,  formed  in 
1873  from  portions  of  Prairie  and  Pulaski  cos.,  bounded  N. 
by  Cypress  Bayou.  It  is  a  fine  agricultural  and  well-tim- 
bered region,  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  and  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  Rs.  Cap. 
Lonoke. 

lionoke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lonoke  co..  Ark.,  on 
the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  R.,  23  milea  E.  of  Little 
Rock,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  was  first  settled  in  1869 ;  has  2 
churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  collegiate  institute.  Ma- 
sonic hall,  steam  flouring-mill,  a  cotton-gin,  over  30  busi- 
ness-houses, and  ships  over  5000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 
Pop,  371.  John  C.  Enoland,  Ed.  "  Democrat." 

Lons'dalef  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and  post-v. 
of  Lincoln  tp..  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  on  the  Providence 
and  Waroesler  R.  R.,  7  miles  K.  of  Providence. 

IiOnadale  (Henrt),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Carlisle,  England,  in 
1816;  studied  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris;  became  lecturer  on 
•natomy  at  Edinburgh ;  made  important  discoveries  in  the 
histology  of  nerve-tissues;  became  in  1845  physician  to 
the  Cumberland  Infirmary,  Carlisle;  bos  written  much  and 
ably  upon  sanitary  questions ;  and  published  several  vol- 
umes of  biographical  and  other  literature,  notably  the 
Worthiet  of  Camherland  (6  vols.),  containing  Livet  of  the 
Howards,  Sir  James  Qraham,  M.  P.,  the  Loshee,  Addison, 
and  other  celebrities. 

Lons-Ie-Sanlnier',  town  of  France,  department  of 
Jnra,  beautifully  situated  among  vine-dad  hills  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seille,  Valliiro,  and  Solman,  has  a  celebrated 
salt-well,  discovered  in  the  fourth  century,  from  which 
20,000  quintals  of  salt  are  annually  drawn.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  composer  of  the  "  Mar- 


Iionyay,  Cocnt,  a  Hungarian  statesman,  b.  in  1822, 
descended  from  an  influential  Magyar  family ;  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  diet  in  1843,  and  afterward  appointed  a 
secretary  in  the  ministry  of  finance ;  fled  in  1849  when  the 
Hungarian  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  lived  in  London 
and  Paris;  returned  in  1850  in  consequence  of  a  general 
amnesty,  and  devoted  himself  to  questions  of  political 
economy  and  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  schools  in 
Hungary.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  diet  of  1865 ;  was  very  active  in  1866  and  1867  for  the 
settlement  between  Hungary  and  Austria  accomplished  by 
Beust,  and  accepted  the  ministry  of  finance  in  the  Hun- 
garian cabinet  which  Andr&ssy  formed  in  1867.  He  was 
very  successful  in  his  financial  policy,  but  fell  out  with 
Andrissy,  retired  in  May,  1 870,  and  entered  then  the  im- 
perial cabinet  as  minister  of  finance.  When  Andrissy  be- 
came president  of  the  imperial  cabinet  instead  of  Beust 
(Nov.  16,  1871),  Lonyay  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Hungarian  cabinet,  but  (Nov.  18,  1872)  he  was  accused  by 
his  adversaries  in  the  lower  house,  especially  by  Deputy 
Cscmatony,  of  having  misused  his  official  position  for  per- 
sonal purposes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  gave  in  his 
resignation  Dec.  2,  1872.  AoongT  NiiicANir. 

liOO-Choo',  or  Lew-Chew,  a  chain  of  thirty-five 
small  islands  stretching  from  Japan  to  Formosa,  400  miles 
off  the  coast  of  China.  They  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
as  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  visit  them,  but  they  seem 
to  bo  very  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  densely  peopled. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
the  former  element  being  the  predominant  one.  The  Jap- 
anese are  the  only  foreigners  who  are  allowed  to  live  on  the 
islands;  and  although  a  number  of  young  natives  are 
annually  sent  to  China  to  be  educated,  yet  the  Chinese  are 
treated  with  the  same  suspicion  and  inhospitality  oa  the 
Europeans.  The  religion  is  Booddhism  blended  with  the 
dootrines  of  Confucius. 

l/oodia'nah,  district  of  British  India,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Sutlcj,  and  comprising  an  area  of  750  aquare 
miles,  with  527,722  inhabitants.  Its  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  lies  in  lat.  30°  55'  N.  and  Ion.  75'^  54'  £.,  has  large 
manufactures  of  shawla  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  oarrici 
on  a  considerable  banking  business  and  transit  trade. 
Pop.  47,900. 

Loogootee',  post-v.  of  Perry  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Misaiasippi  R.  R.     Pop.  748. 

IiOOm  [Ang.-Sax.  Mma],  the  machine  by  which  weav- 
ing is  eflected.  In  ita  aimpler  forms  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  of  human  inventions.  The  Indian  native  fab- 
rics, notwithstanding  their  extreme  delicacy,  are  wrought 
npon  looms  of  the  rudest  description,  aometimes  two  trees 
serving  for  the  frame,  and  bamboo  sticks  and  string  com- 
pleting the  mechanism  by  which  silks  unequalled  for  splen- 
dor are  perfected.  The  object  of  Weavirq  (which  see)  is 
the  making  of  cloth  by  the  intersection  of  materials.  The 
portions  running  lengthwise  are  called  the  warp,  or  chain, 
and  those  across,  the  woof  or  weft.  There  is  no  variation  in 
principle  between  the  looms  for  silk  and  woollen,  though 
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their  relative  strength  is  of  course  widely  difierent.  In 
describing  the  hand-loom  we  shall  be  able  to  indicate  the 
principles  upon  which  every  loom,  even  the  most  compli- 
cated, is  constructed.  The  framework  consists  of  four  up- 
rights, with  three  horiKontal  beams  at  the  top,  centre,  and 
base.  The  only  object  of  these  is  to  keep  the  mora  import- 
ant working  parts  in  position.  At  one  end  is  the  beam  or 
yard-roll  (a)  en  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  wound, 
passing  through  the  heald,  a  sort  of  comb  (I),  and  extend- 
ing to  the  cloth-beam  or  breast-roll  (m)  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  loom.  Round  the  latter  the  fabric  is  rolled 
OS  it  is  woven.  It  is  kept  tight  by  weights  suspended  from 
the  yard-roll  (6).  The  treadles  (rf)  are  pressed  by  the  feet ; 
one  is  connected  with  the  harness  or  heddle  (e)  and  the 
other  with  h,  g,f.  The  alternate  depression  and  elevation 
of  the  treadle  causes  a  corresponding  movement  in  the 
harness  to  which  it  Is  attached.  The  harnesseo-Ata-faoh 
•    -  •       •     •      ■LTi^itized  by  VJOOV^lv:     " 
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eords  of  varying  leDgthi,  and  nnited  b;  a  rope  and  pnlley, 
■o  that  the  depression  of  the  one  neoenitatra  (he  elevation 
of  the  other.  Where  the  hamenea  are  intersected  by  the 
warp  (o)  there  are  loops  or  metallic  eyes.  Each  separate 
thread  is  passed  throogh  the  eords  of  one  or  other  of  the 
harnesses  in  regular  order,  so  that  the  alternate  warp- 
threads  go  throagh  the  loops  of  one  heddle,  whilst  the  in- 
termediate threads  are  passed  through  the  cords  of  the  one 
and  the  loops  of  the  other  harness.  When  the  treadle- 
action  lowers  one  harness,  all  the  warp-threads  passing 
through  its  loops  will  be  depressed,  whilst  the  other  har- 
ness, with  all  the  intermediate  threads,  will  by  the  same 
motion  b«  raised,  thas  leaving  between  the  two  divisions 
a  space  for  the  passage  of  the  shnttle,  which  carries  the 
thr«ad  of  the  weft.  As  soon  as  it  passes  the  action  is  re- 
versed. The  reed  (i),  sometimes  made  of  small  portions 
of  split  reed,  but  nsoally  of  flattened  wires,  drives  the 
threads  tightly  after  each  intersection.  The  wires  are  fixed 
like  eomb-teetb  in  a  frame  which  rests  npon  the  shuttle- 
ra?e,  the  warp-thread  pasting  through  the  interstiees.  At 
the  top  is  a  cover  with  a  groove  along  its  lower  aide,  known 
as  the  lay -cap.  The  weaver's  seat  (e),  being  hong  by  rounded 
ends,  accommodates  itself  to  the  various  movements  of  the 
body  required  by  the  various  operations  described.  The 
movement  of  the  batten  is  proauoed  by  the  hand  of  the 
weaver. 

Such  is  •  description  of  the  simplest  form  of  loom,  and 
the  highly  complex  maehines  now  employed  are  identical 
in  principle,  although  their  action  is  now  automatic  in  place 
of  depending  upon  human  motive-power.  The  first  sugges- 
tion of  a  power-loom  appears  to  be  one  contained  in  a  pa- 
per by  H.  de  Qennea,  an  offleer  of  the  French  uavy,  which 
was  printed  in  the  JoHmal  dea  Savantt  in  1678  (No.  xxrii.). 
It  was  quite  impracticable.  lu  the  summer  of  1784,  Dr. 
Edward  Cartwright  happened  to  meet  some  Manchester 
gentlemen,  who  remarked  that  when  Ark  Wright's  patent 
ran  oot  there  would  not  be  sufficient  hands  to  weave  all 
the  cotton  that  would  be  spun.  Cartwright  replied  to  Ark- 
wright,  "  We  must  then  invent  a  weaving-mill."  This  the 
"practical"  men  declared  impossible.  The  subject  recurred 
to  Cartwright's  mind.  He  baa  never  seen  any  weaving  done, 
bat  considering  that "  there  could  only  be  three  movements, 
which  were  to  follow  each  other  in  snocession,"  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  producing  and  repeating  them.  He 
constructed  a  loom  which  did  produce  cloth :  although  "  the 
warp  was  placed  perpendicularly,  the  reed  fell  with  the 
weight  of  at  least  naif  a  hundredweight,  and  the  springs 
which  threw  the  shuttle  were  strong  enough  to  have  tnrown 
a  Congreve  rocket."  When  he  had  obtained  a  patent  and 
seen  weaving  he  was  astonished  at  the  greater  ease  of  the 
nsaal  operations.  The  details  of  the  power-loom  were  mod- 
ified in  bis  sncoessive  patents,  but  the  principle  has  re- 
mained unchanged  until  now.  Ninety  years  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  have  been  expended  upon  the  perfection  of  this 
machine,  and  the  number  of  patents  for  its  improvement 
is  truly  marvellous.  One  great  difference  between  the  hand- 
loom  and  the  power-loom  is  the  mechanical  arrangement 
by  which  the  shuttle  is  thrown  in  the  latter.  At  each  side 
of  the  loom,  and  in  a  line  with  the  tked,  is  a  groove.  Along 
these  tkuttU-mcei  the  shnttle  flashes,  impelled  by  a  leather 
and  strap  arrangement  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  sling. 
The  warp  unwinding  from  a  beam  passes  round  a  roller 
above  it,  passes  through  the  two  leaves  of  the  hoddlcs,  thus 
forming  the  ihtd  through  which  the  shnttle  flies,  the  weft 
is  then  pressed  up  by  the  batten,  and  the  finished  cloth 
results. 

In  weaving  figured  fabrics  two  persons  wen  formerly 
neeeasary.  In  1779,  William  Cbeape  patented  a  mechanical 
"draw-boy,"  as  the  assistant  was  esJled.  This,  with  sun- 
dry improvements,  continued  in  use  until  it  was  snpersedod 
by  the  famous  Jaoqnard  machine.  Joseph  Marie  Jaoqnard 
was  a  native  of  Lyons,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  but  following 
Uie  trade  of  a  straw-hat  maker.  Having  heard  of  the  pra- 
mium  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  machine  to  weave 
nets,  he  conceived  the  possibility  of  earning  it.  He  pro- 
duced a  machine-made  net,  bnt  not  meeting  with  any  en- 
couragement from  his  fellow-oitiiens,  he  threw  the  project 
aside  and  gave  the  net  to  a  friend.  By  some  means  it  got 
to  the  hands  of  the  authorities  in  Paris,  and  when  Jaequard 
himself  had  forgotten  the  matter  be  was  required  by  the 
prefect  of  the  department  to  make  a  net-weaving  machine. 
When  it  reached  Paris  the  emperor  ordered  the  inventor's 
arrest,  which  was  done  so  suddenly  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  go  home  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  He  was  placed  in 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts,  and  reconstructed  the  machine 
in  the  presence  of  inspectors.  He  was  presented  to  Napo- 
leon, who  put  the  characteristic  question :  "  Are  you  the 
man  who  pretends  to  do  what  Ood  Almighty  cannot  do — 
to  tie  a  knot  in  a  stretched  string?"  He  was  then  shown 
Tanesoson's  loom,  on  which  bom  20,000  to  30,000  francs 
had  been  expended  for  making  iiabrios  for  Bonaparte's  use. 


He  determined  to  achieve  the  object  of  this  complicated 
machine  by  a  simpler  process,  and  the  result  was  the  Jae- 
quard frame.  The  silk-wearers  of  Lyons  were  indignant 
with  him  for  contriving  a  labor-saving  apparatus ;  he  was 
thrice  exposed  to  the  danger  of  assassination  ;  the  Conseil 
des  Prudnommes  broke  up  his  loom  in  the  public  square, 
in  the  same  place  where  his  statue  now  stands.  His  patent- 
rights  were  purchased  by  a  municipal  pension  authorized 
by  the  emperor,  who  also  decorated  him  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  There  are  varying  versions  of  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career  as  sn  inventor,  some  attributing 
to  Carnot  the  phraso  about  tying  a  knot  in  a  stretched 
string. 

The  Jaequard  frame  can  be  adapted  to  nearly  all  looms, 
its  object  being  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  warp-threads 
which  produce  the  pattern.  Although  the  principle  is 
beautifully  simple,  the  arrangements  for  carrying  it  into 
practice  depend  on  delicate  mechanical  adjustments  which 
bewilder  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated.  The  warp-threads  are 
passed  through  loops  in  the  lifting-threads,  so  as  to  be 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  treadles  upon  the  lifling-bars. 
This  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  common  weaving,  but  in  the 
Jaequard  apparatus  the  lifting-threads  hang  on  wires  ter- 
minating in  a  hook.  In  the  ordinary  course  this  hook 
catehes  upon  a  projection  on  the  lifting-bar,  but  foils  to  do 
so  if  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Each  wire  passes 
through  a  horiiontal  needle  at  right  angles ;  the  needle  is 
furnished  with  a  loop  for  this  purpose.  It  moves  fVeely 
through  at  one  side,  and  at  the  other  extremity  is  looped 
on  to  another  rod  ending  in  a  spring-box.  When  pusncd 
back  into  this  box,  it  presses  upon  a  spiral  spring,  which 
restores  it  to  its  former  position  immediately  the  pressure 
oeases.  When  preesnra  is  exerted  upon  any  wire  it  is  thrown 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  so  fails  to  catch  upon  the  pro- 
jection in  the  lifting-bar;  the  wires  not  so  acted  upon  reach 
the  bar,  drawing  the  threads  of  the  warp  attached  to  them. 
It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  by  regulating  the  pressure 
upon  the  horisontal  needles  any  variation  of  thread  can  bo 
effected.  For  this  purpose  a  square  roller  is  used,  with  its 
four  sides  pierced  with  holes  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  threads  in  the  warp,  in  the  same  way  as  the  wires  and 
needles.  A  row  of  needles  fit  into  a  row  of  perforations, 
and  each  row  of  the  latter  is  brought  in  succession  against 
the  needles  by  a  motion  received  from  the  machinery.  In 
the  ordinary  coune  the  simple  effect  would  be  that  all  the 
wires  would  act,  and  all  the  warp-threads  be  hooked  upon  the 
projections  in  the  bar.  In  order  to  prodnce  the  variations 
in  the  arrangement  of  threads  required  for  the  production 
of  the  pattern,  this  roller  is  masked  with  what  are  known 
as  pattern-sards.  These  are  perforated  in  accordance  with 
the  desired  pattern,  the  holes,  whero  there  are  any,  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  rollers  they  cover.  Where 
not  perforated  the  card  resists  the  action  of  the  needle, 
pressing  it  back  upon  the  spring,  and  so  throwing  the  lift- 
ing-bar out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  preventing  tne  lifting 
of  the  warp-thread  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  cards  are 
looped  together  at  the  corners,  and  act  as  an  endless  chain, 
their  perforations  indicating  the  pattern. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Jaequard  has  been  improved  by 
Vincenii  of  Modena,  who,  in  addition  to  a  great  saving  of 
bulk,  has  rendered  the  needle-aetion  so  delicate  that  in 
place  of  thick  cardboard  for  the  pattern-card,  paper  can  be 
used,  and  thus  a  pattern  can  be  reproduced  without  extra 
trouble.  It  was  thought  Signor  Bonelli's  electric  loom 
would  displace  the  Jaequard,  bnt  that  beautifnl  piece  of 
mechanism  has  not  yet  come  into  much  practical  use.  The 
pneumatic  loom  (Harrison)  is  intended  to  lessen  the  waste 
of  power  caused  by  the  shook  of  throwing  the  shuttle.  In 
place  of  the  picker  a  jet  of  compressed  air  is  discharged 
from  the  shuttle-box  on  to  the  end  of  the  shuttle  at  each 
stroke.  There  are  many  minor  annoyances  which  the  ap- 
plication of  graduated  air-pressure  is  expected  to  obviate. 
(For  descriptions  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  looms 
tii»  Abridgment  of  Speeifttationt  of  Patentt  (English)  re- 
latixif  to  Weaving  should  be  consulted.)     W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

Iioo'mia  (Elias),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  in 
Aug.,  1811;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  IS.tO;  was  for 
several  years  tutor  in  that  institution  (1833-36) ;  made  im- 
portant researches  in  astronomy,  magnetism,  and  meteor- 
ology, both  in  the  V.  S.  and  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  in 
1836-37,  attending  lectures;  became  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  Western  Reserve  College  1837,  Columbia 
College,  N.  T.,  1844,  the  University  of  New  York  1853,  and 
in  Tale  College  1860.  He  has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  exact  sciences,  mostof  which  were  communicated  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  to  the  Ameriran  Jour- 
nal of  Seience,  and  published  a  series  of  textbooks  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  comprising  Plane  and  i^kerienl  Trigo- 
nometry (1848),  Seetnt  Progreee  of  Aelronomg  (1850  and 
18!>6),  Analgtwal  Ornmetry  and  CalcHliu  {lSb\).  Elemenle 
of  Algebra  (1851),  Elemente  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sec- 
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rtoDf  (1851),  Tablet  of  Logarithnu  (1855),  Natnral  Philot- 
opkg  {,\»'j»),  PratticalArtronom^(libb),  EUmenlt  of  Arith- 
metic (1863),  Trentiee  on  Meteorology  {18«8),  EUmente  of 
Aitronomy  ( 186tf ),  and  a  gonealogioal  work,  The  Detcettd- 
aiito  ofJoeeph  Loomit  (1870). 

Loomis  (Oen.  (}d9tatus),  b.  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  Sept.  23, 
1789;  gntdaated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1811; 
entered  the  army  aa  second  lieatenant  of  artillerists,  and 
after  a  service  of  two  years  in  garrison  in  New  York  harbor 
was  ordered  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Qeorge,  IT.  C,  May  27,  1813,  and  made 

?risoner  at  the  surprise  of  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19, 
813.  Sabseqnentlj  to  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  on  the 
varied  duty  of  an  artillery,  infantry,  and  staff  officer,  and 
in  all  sections  of  the  country — in  Texas  and  Florida  against 
hostile  Indians;  on  similar  duty  on  the  Western  frontier; 
in  command  of  department  and  on  quartermaster,  ordnance, 
and  coast  survey  duty;  transferred  to  the  infantry  as  cap- 
tain Ist  Regiment  in  1821,  ha  was  successively  promoted 
to  be  colonel  5th  Infentry  in  1851.  During  the  civil  war 
he  served  on  court-martial  and  recruiting  duty,  and  aa 
mustering  officer;  retired  from  active  service  June  1, 18S3; 
brevet  brigadier-general  Mar.  13, 1865.  D.  at  Stratford, 
Conn.,  Mar.  5,  1872. 

IiOOmis  (JvsTiif  Rolph),  LL.D.,  b.  Aug.  10, 1810,  at 
Bennington,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Brown 
University  1835 ;  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Colby 
University  (Waterville,  Me.)  1836-52,  and  held  the  same 
position  in  the  university  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  1853-58,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  president.  Author  of  EUmeuU  of 
Geology  and  Elen%enta  of  Phyeiology. 

Loon,  or  Great  Northern  Direr,  the  Colgmbn* 
nlaeiali;  a  swimming  bird  of  the  family  Colymbidee,  found 
in  both  hemispheres.  It  is  a  large  solitary  bird,  32  inches 
long,  very  difflonlt  to  shoot.  It  is  a  fine  diver,  perfectly  at 
homo  in  air  or  water,  but  by  no  means  so  on  the  land.  Its 
lend  startling  cry  is  a  very  familiar  sound  in  the  woods  of 
North  America. 

liOo'ney,  tp.  of  Polk  co..  Ho.    Pop.  1750. 

liooney'a  Tavern,  tp.  of  Winston  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  222. 

IiO'pes,  or  Lopez  (FcrhXo),  b.  about  1380,  in  Por- 
tugal, was  made  obief  archivist  of  the  kingdom  by  Kine 
Dam  Jo&o  I.,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  collection  and 
stndy  of  materials  for  the  history  of  his  country  and  the 
composition  of  chronicles  of  several  of  her  kings.  Like 
Froissart,  he  also  personally  visited  the  scenes  of  battles 
and  of  other  important  events,  and  conferred  much  with 
eminent  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  had  participated 
in  the  wars  and  other  public  affairs  of  Portugal.  The 
ohronicles  of  Lopes  possess  great  literary  and  critical  value, 
and  are  probably  surpassed  in  merit  by  no  historical  works 
of  the  century  in  which  they  were  written.  The  field  of 
action  and  the  period  of  time  embraced  by  the  narratives 
of  Lopes  are  narrower  than  those  covered  by  the  immortal 
work  of  Froissart;  and  doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  much  greater  accuracy  of  Lopes  in  point  of  date, 
'  detail,  and  attending  circumstances.  The  style  of  Lopes 
is  generally  less  picturesque  than  that  of  Froissart,  but  in 
some  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  the  description  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Aljubarota,  known  in  Portuguese  history  aa  "the 
battle,"  fought  in  the  year  1386  on  ground  which  is  now 
the  site  of  the  renowned  monastery  and  church  of  Batalha 
— the  Portuguese  writer  has  a  decided  snperiority  over  the 
French  chronicler.  Lopes  is  always  animated  with  a  pa- 
triotism which  much  enlivens  his  annals,  but  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  borderer  Froissart,  who  is  never  quite 
French  or  quite  English.  The  works  of  Lopes  are — 
Chronica  do  Senhor  Rei  Dom  Pedro  I.;  Chronica  do  Senhor 
Jlei  Dom  Fernnndo,  both  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  CoUee<;So 
de  Lierot  Iiieditot  de  Ilittoria  Portngueia  (Lisbon,  1816), 
and  the  very  rare  and  important  Chronica  del  Reg  Dom 
Jo&o  I.  (Lisbon,  1644,  2  parts,  folio),  with  a  third  part  or 
continuation  by  Gomes  Eannes  d'Axurara. 

Oeoboc  p.  M^rsb. 

Lo'pes  (Carlos  Antoxio),  b.  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
Nov.  4,  1790;  was  educated  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary 
of  that  city,  and  became  better  versed  in  civil  and  canon 
law  ttian  any  of  his  contemporaries.  To  escape  persecution 
by  the  dictator.  Dr.  Francia,  he  resided  many  years  in  an 
obscure  village;  returned  to  Asuncion  on  the  death  of 
Franoia  in  Sept.,  1840;  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
military  Junta  then  in  power;  was  elected  one  of  the  two 
consuls  in  1841;  president  for  ten  years  in  1844;  re-elected 
for  three  years  in  1854,  and  again  for  ten  years  in  1857, 
with  power  to  appoint  a  successor  by  will.  He  governed 
despotically,  convoking  a  congress  only  at  intervals  of 
many  years,  and  allowing  it  liberty  only  to  sanction  his 
edicts.     Ho  opened  the  country  to  foreign  commerce,  con- 


guayon  youth  to  Europe  for  education,  especially  in  me- 
ohanics,  provided  abundant  war-material,  bought  several 
steamers  as  the  foundation  of  a  navy,  levied  and  maintained 
under  strict  discipline  a  considerable  army,  built  an  arsenal, 
foundries,  and  fortifications,  asserted  a  govornmcDt  monop- 
oly for  tobacco  and  gerba  mate,  the  most  important  products 
of  the  country,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish 
a  French  colony  in  the  Grand  Chaco,  made  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  engaged  in  desultory  warfare  with  the  dic- 
tator Rosas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  involved  in  diplomatic 
controversies  with  France,  England,  Brazil,  and  the  U.  S., 
narrowly  escaping  hostilities  with  the  three  latter  powers, 
and  successfully  labored  for  the  material  prosperity  of  Par- 
aguay, bequeathing  his  power  to  his  son,  Francisco  Solano, 
on  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Asuncion  Sept.  10,  IS62. 

Lopez  (Francisco  Solano),  b.  near  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay, July  24,  1828  or  1827,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Carlos 
Antonio  Lopes,  president  of  Paraguay  from  1844  to  1862. 
Though  his  early  education  during  the  dictatorship  of 
Francia  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  Francisco  was 
at  tlie  age  of  nineteen  years  made  general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Paraguayan  army,  then  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  dictator  Rosas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  re- 
fused to  recognise  the  independence  of  Paraguay  or  to  con- 
oede  the  right  of  navigation  on  the  Parana.  Young  Lopea 
spent  some  months  in  the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientes, 
then  in  rebellion  against  Rosas,  and  probably  derived  some 
rudimentary  ideas  about  war  from  his  Mentor,  the  Argen- 
tine general  Pas,  though  he  saw  no  actual  engagements. 
Returning  to  Asuncion  in  the  following  year,,he  was  suc- 
cessively entrusted  by  his  father  with  all  the  more  import- 
ant offices  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  way  for 
his  succession  to  the  presidency.  In  1853  he  was  sent  to 
Europe,  accredited  as  minister  to  the  courts  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Turin  for  the  ratification  of  treaties  concluded 
the  previous  year,  and  spent  eighteen  months  in  European 
capitals,  attended  by  a  suite  of  forty  persons.  He  engaged 
the  services  of  numerous  engineers,  bought  steamers,  con- 
tracted for  the  building  of  a  railroad  and  the  establishment 
of  a  French  colony,  and  purchased  large  quantities  of  arms 
and  materials  of  war.  He  also  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  French  and  of  the  condition  of  European  affairs,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Lynch, 
who  followed  him  to  Paraguay,  became  his  mistress,  and 
had  an  important  influence  upon  his  later  career.  In  1855, 
Lopct  became  minister  of  war  under  his  father,  and  the 
successive  difficulties  with  the  IJ.  S.,  England,  France,  and 
Braxil  (see  Paraguay)  stimulated  bis  already  formed  reso- 
lution to  make  Paraguay  a  military  power  which  at  a 
future  time  should  humble  the  surrounding  conntries,  wrest 
from  them  their  frontier  provinces,  and  perhaps  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  vast  inland  empire.  In  18G2,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  (Sept.  10),  Lopei  assumed  the  executive  power 
by  virtue  of  a  nomination  as  vice-president  made  in  the 
will  of  the  farmer,  according  to  a  singular  power  previously 
eonferred  upon  him,  and  oonvoked  a  congress  by  which  he 
was  elected  (Oct.  16)  president  for  ten  years.  He  now 
hastened  his  preparations  for  war,  secretly  procuring  from 
Europe  immense  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  and  in 
Sept.,  1864,  believing  himself  ready  for  the  struggle,  availed 
himself  of  the  fact  of  Brasilian  intervention  in  a  civil  war 
then  existing  in  Umgaay  to  declare  himself  the  protector 
of  the  "equilibrium"  of  the  La  Plata  regions.  He  sum- 
moned Brasil  to  abstain  from  the  hostilities  already  com- 
menced in  Uruguay,  and  as  that  empire  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  challenge,  he  inaugurated  hostilities  in  Nov., 
1864,  by  seising  treacherously  and  without  warning  in  the 
port  of  Asnncion  a  Brasilian  merchant-steamer,  which  in 
conformity  with  treaty-right  was  on  its  way  to  Matto 
Qrosso,  conveying  the  president  of  that  province,  who  willi 
bis  suite  was  thrown  into  a  prison  iVom  which  none  of  them 
ever  emerged.  In  the  following  month,  tiefore  news  of  this 
proceeding  could  reach  Brasil,  Lopes  sent  a  force  to  occupy 
the  vast  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  situated  to  the  N.  of 
Paraguay,  and  early  in  the  following  year  despatched  an- 
other large  force  across  the  Argentine  territory  into  the 
sonthem  Biasilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Tho 
refusal  of  tho  Argentine  government  to  consent  to  this  pas- 
sage of  troops  afforded  Lopei  a  pretext  for  hostilities 
against  that  country.  Hastily  summoning  a  "  congress  " 
composed  of  his  own  nominees,  in  Mar.,  1865,  Lopei  pro- 
cured therefrom  the  ratiSoation  of  his  previous  acta,  a 
formal  deelaration  of  war  against  Brasil  and  the  Argentine 
Repnblie,  and  the  military  grade  of  marshal  for  himself, 
with  extraordinary  war-powers.  The  Argentine  merohant- 
steamors  in  port  were  detained  and  subsequently  confis- 
cated, and  an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  Argentine  prov- 
inceof  Corrientes  which  seised  tho  capital  and  two  men-of- 
war  (Apr.  14)  before  the  declaration  could  be  known  in 
Buenos  Ayres.     On  May  1  a  triple  alliajce  ^•^^'^^SVI^; 
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tin«  Bepnblio,  >nd  Uruguay  nas  signed  at  Baeno>  Ayres, 
and  a  war  of  gigantic  proportions  for  South  Amerioa  vas 
thenceforward  carried  on  for  five  years.  (For  the  outline 
of  the  military  operations  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
•rtiele  Paraquat.)  Early  in  1866  the  allies  had  recovered 
their  own  provinces  and  invaded  Paraguay,  where  thoy 
wer«  kept  at  bay  for  years  before  the  fortiflcations  of 
Hamaita,  Tcbiouarf,  and  Angostura,  until  nearly  the  whole 
male  population  of  Paraguay  had  been  impressed  into 
military  service  and  had  perished  in  the  trenches  or  by 
famine  and  pestilence.  Lopes  possessed  no  knowledge  of 
military  eoience ;  he  was  even  deficient  in  personal  courage, 
and  never  participated  in  a  battle  but  from  a  safe  distance; 
through  the  employment  of  a  vast  system  of  terrorism  and 
espionage  he  coerced  a  reluctant  people  to  saoriSee  itself 
for  his  ambition.  Always  cruel,  nnscrapulous,  passionate, 
snd  morbidly  suspicious,  his  evil  i^nalittea  wen  stimulated 
by  a  long  succession  of  military  failures,  by  the  ruin  of  his 
ambitious  hopes,  the  certainty  of  impending  downfall,  and 
by  increasing  habits  of  intemperance,  until  in  1868  they 
eolminated  in  the  arrest,  tortun,  and  exeoation  of  several 
hnndredi  of  Paragnayans  and  foreigners  on  an  absurd 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  his  government  and  life. 
From  July  to  Dec.,  1868,  scaroely  a  day  passed  without  the 
execntion  of  new  batebcs  of  prisoners  in  his  camp,  among 
whom  were  included  all  his  brothers,  brothers-in-law, cabi- 
net ministers,  judges  and  prefects,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
civil  employes  of  every  grade.  The  bishops  and  priesthood 
shared  a  similar  fate,  as  did  most  of  the  higher  military 
officers,  and  more  thali  200  foreigners,  embracing  all  except 
about  a  score,  whose  services  in  various  capacities  were  in- 
dispensable. Several  members  of  the  scanty  diplomatic 
and  consular  corps  were  among  these  victims ;  the  minis- 
ter-resident of  the  U.  S.,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn,  was 
charged  with  complicity  with  the  alleged  treasonable  plot, 
and  only  escaped  with  his  life  by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
the  V.  S.  gunboat  Wasp,  which  came  to  take  him  away,  ho 
having  resigned  his  office  some  months  before.  Two  mem- 
liers  of  the  American  legation  were  seized  in  the  streets  of 
Asuncion,  Sept.  10,  1868,  while  on  their  way  with  the  min- 
ister to  embark  for  the  U.  S.,  and  subjected  for  three  months 
to  the  same  system  of  starvation  and  torture  as  their  more 
hapless  companions,  until  in  Deoember  of  the  same  year 
they  were  surrendered  to  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis.  Driven  by  successive  defeats 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Paraguay,  his  forces  being  re- 
duced to  a  few  squadrons,  Lopez  was  surprised  and  killed 
by  a  Braiilian  force  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aquidaban, 
Apr.  1, 1870,  along  with  his  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen 
years,  who  ranked  as  a  colonel.  He  was  buried  near  the 
spot,  and  Mrs.  Lynch  was  allowed  to  go  to  Europe  with  her 
onildren.  Portex  C.  Bliss. 

Lopez  (Gen.  Nabciso),  b.  in  Veneznela  in  1799 ;  entered 
the  military  service  of  Spain  at  an  early  age ;  was  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  independence  of  his  native  country, 
attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1822 ;  settled  in  Cuba  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  army  from  Veneznela ;  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  against  the  Carlists  in  North- 
em  Spain,  and  became  governor  of  Madrid  and  senator 
for  Seville,  but  resigned  those  posts  in  consequence  of  the 
illiberal  policy  of  the  court  towards  Cuba.  Keturning  to 
Cuba,  he  became  an  exile,  and  led  three  filibustering  ex- 
peditions to  Cuba  from  American  ports  in  1849,  1850,  and 
1861,  all  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  the  last  resulting  in 
his  capture  and  execution  by  the  garrote  in  Havana  Sept. 
1,  1851. 

IjOphi'odon  [Or.  Xa^,  "crest,"  and  hSmls,  "toothy, 
an  extinct  genus  of  Tertiary  mammals,  first  described  by 
Cavier  from  remains  occurring  in  the  Kocene  of  France. 
These  animals  were  allied  to  the  tapir.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  stmctnre  of  the  true  molars  or  grinding 
teeth,  which  have  their  crowns  crossed  transversely  by  two 
crats  or  ridges  of  dentine  covered  with  a  layer  of  enamel. 
The  last  lower  molar  has  also  a  small  posterior  lobe.  The 
premolars  are  more  simple  in  structure,  and  compressed, 
resembling  the  first  premolar  of  the  tapir.  The  upper 
molars  also  resemble  those  of  the  tapir,  but  approach  in 
some  respoets  those  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  diastema  or 
toothless  interval  between  the  canine  and  molar  teeth 
was  much  shorter  than  in  the  tapir.  Several  species  of 
Lopkiodon  are  described,  from  the  Eocene  of  France  and 
England,  but  little  is  really  known  of  the  skull  or  skel- 
eton. The  species  of  tapiroid  mammals  formerly  referred 
to  this  genus  from  the  early  Tertiary  deposits  of  America 
are  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  other  genera,  and  no 
true  Lopkiudon  is  yet  certainly  known  from  this  country. 

0.  C.  Mabsb. 

Iiophobmnchii.    Bee  Appehoix. 

Xjo'qnat)  the  Eriobotrga  Japonica,  a  handsome  fruit- 
bearing  shrub  of  the  order  Rosacese,  a  native  of  Japan, 
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cultivated  in  parts  of  the  tT.  S.  Its  fruit  is  very  early, 
has  a  bright  yellow  color,  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  is  as  largo 
as  a  gooseberry. 

I<orain%  oounty  of  Ohio,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Erie. 
It  boa  a  level,  fertile  surface  of  clay  loam.  Live-stock, 
grain,  fruit,  wool,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. Among  the  manufactures  are  cheese,  lumber,  oar* 
riages,  clothing,  harnesses,  furniture,  and  metallic  wares. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley,  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  and  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  B.  Rs.     Cap.  Elyiia.     Pop.  30,308. 

Iioraine,  tp.  of  Henry  oo.,  III.    Pop.  577. 

Loraine  (Sir  Lambtoh),  Bart.,  b.  in  England  Kov.  17, 
1838;  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  (which  dates  from  1664) 
July  II,  1862.  In  1868  he  attained  the  rank  of  commander 
in  the  British  navy,  and  in  1873,  while  in  command  of  the 
Niobe  steam-sloop,  gallantly  rescued  the  survivors  of  the 
Virginim  affair,  while  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Cuba, 

lior'amte,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  0.    Pop.  1707. 

Lo'ran,  post-tp.  of  Stephenson  co..  III.    Pop.  1200. 

Lo'rance,  tp.  of  Bollinger  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  2872. 

IiOr'ca  [ane.  Elivcroea  or  7?or«im],  city  of  Spain,  prov- 
ince of  Muroia,  on  the  Sangonero,  is  on  old  but  well-built  and 
prospering  place,  situated  among  beautiful  surroundings, 
and  containing  several  interesting  buildings,  among  which 
is  a  Moorish  castle.  In  the  vicinity  are  important  lead- 
mines,  and  large  manafactures  of  soap,  dyestuffs,  leather, 
and  paper  are  carried  on.     Pop.  40,000. 

Lord  (Elkazab),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  Sept. 
9,  1788 ;  studied  at  Andover,  Mass. ;  removed  in  1809  to 
New  York;  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1812; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe  American  Education  Sooiety, 
the  Now  York  Sunday-school  Union  (of  which  he  was  cor- 
responding secretary  1818-26  and  president  1826-36),  and 
of  various  homo  and  foreign  missionary  and  other  benevo- 
lent societies;  engaged  in  1818  in  banking;  founded  the 
Manhattan  Insurance  Co.,  and  was  its  president  1821-34; 
was  also  the  fint  president  of  the  Erie  K.  R. ;  in  1836  re- 
moved to  Piermont,  N.  Y. ;  was  one  of  tbe  strongest  friends 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  aided  in  founding  tho 
theological  seminaries  at  East  Windsor  (now  at  Hartford), 
Conn.,  and  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  D.  at  Piermont,  K.  Y.,  Juno 
3, 1871.  Among  his  works  are  Prtiiet}>{«*o/(\a-)-<n<:3f  (1829), 
Geology  and  Seriptural  Cvsmooony  (1843),  and  several 
other  books,  mostly  theological;  also  republished  (1825) 
Lempriire's  Siograpkical  Jtictionary,  with  copious  addi- 
tions. 

Lord  (Jobh),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec. 
27,  1810;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1833,  and 
was  agent  of  the  American  Peace  Society;  afterwards 
preached  at  New  Marlboro',  Mass.,  and  Utiea,  N.  Y.,  but 
subsequently  withdrew  from  his  pastorate  and  gave  him- 
self to  historical  study  and  lecturing.  Commencing  his 
career  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1846,  and  since  then  has  lectured  with  frequency  and 
aueoess  upon  purely  historical  topics  in  most  of  the  larger 
Northern  cities  and  towns  of  the  U.  S.;  has  published  his- 
torical works  and  sohoolbooks,  but  his  literary  reputation 
will  rest  on  his  lectures,  some  sixty  of  whioh  have  been 
written  with  groat  elaboration. 

Lord  (Nathah),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  South  Berwick,  Me., 
Not.  28, 1793 ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1809,  and 
at  Andover  Seminary  in  1815 ;  was  two  years  instructor  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  1816-28,  and  president  of 
Dartmouth  College  1828-63.  He  published  several  pamph- 
lets, addresses,  reviews,  and  sermons,  two  of  which,  the  Let- 
ten  on  Slavery  (1S54, 1865),  excited  much  oomment  in  the 
North,  for  Dr.  Lord  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  that  in- 
stitution.    D.  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Sept.  9,  1870. 

Lord's  Day^  a  name  for  the  first  day  of  the  week,  de- 
rived from  Rev.  i.  10.  The  rendering  "  Lord's  Day  "  is 
WycliBe's  (1380).  In  all  of  the  editions  of  Luther's  New 
Testament  previous  to  his  revision  of  1541  he  renders  Am 
Sonlage,  and  Tyndale  (1526-34),  Coverdale  (1534),  Cran- 
mer  (1539),  follow  him,  and  translate  "on  a  Sondayc." 
The  .£thiopio  renders  it "  the  first  day."  The  word  xvpuuciSc 
is  found  also  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20:  "the  Lord'e  supper."  The 
day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  observed  in  the  apostolic 
times,  and  the  title  "  Lord's  Day  "  is  applied  to  that  day  in 
Ignatius,  Irenssus,  the  Clementine  Constitutions,  and  'Tcr- 
tullian,  and  at  a  later  period  universally.  (Suicer,  Theeau- 
nif  Eccleeiatt.  Ed.  Sec,  1728,  ii.  184.  See  Sabbath  and 
SCRDAT.)  C.  P.  KrADTB. 

Lords,  House  of.    See  Parliament. 

Lord's  Snpper.    See  EtrcBARisr.  -OOOIP 

Lords'town,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Trumbull  co.,  0.'  PopTB^ 
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ItOre'Iei,  The,  an  iraposini;  eliff  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  half  a  mile  above  St.  Ooar.  It  is  447  feet  high, 
and  is  now  penetrated  b;  a  railway  tnnnel.  At  its  foot  is 
a  whirlpool  and  a  famous  salmon-basin.  The  tradition  is 
that  a  oave  in  the  roclc  is  the  abode  of  the  Lorelei,  a  wicked 
siren,  whose  beaaty  and  sweet  song  attracted  hither  the 
boatmen,  whom  she  wrecked  in  the  whirlpool.  Here  is  a 
famous  echo,  sometimes  repeated  fifteen  times,  but  not  au- 
dible from  the  steamer. 

I<ofencez,de  (Charles  FERniR  AND  I<atrille),Cou!rT, 
b.  in  France  May  23,  1814,  grandson  of  Marshal  Oudinot; 
reoeired  a  military  education  at  St.  Cyr;  entered  the  army 
in  1S32;  rose  to  a  colonelcy  in  Algeria;  was  made  brig- 
adier-general for  gallantry  at  the  first  aasanlt  upon  the 
Malakoff  (June  11,  1855)  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  Jan., 
1862,  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  command  of  the  French  army 
of  invasion ;  was  made  general  of  division  Mar.  20 ;  com- 
menced hostilities  in  April  on  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of 
Soledad ;  ooenpied  Oriiaba  Apr.  20 ;  forced  the  pass  of 
Aonloingo  Apr.  28,  and  marched  npon  Pnebia,  where  he 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an  attempt  to  carry  Forts 
Guadalupe  and  Loreto;  retreated  to  Orizaba;  at  his  own 
request  was  recalled  to  France  in  Nov.,  1862,  since  which 
time  he  has  not  figured  prominently  in  military  aS'airs. 

IiO'renz  (Ottokar),  b.  at  Iglan,  Moravia,  in  1832 ;  stud- 
ied at  Vienna  in  1851,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  university  in  1860;  in  1857  had  received  an 
appointment  in  the  office  of  the  secret  archives,  but  this 
position  he  had  to  give  up  in  1865,  on  account  of  some  in- 
discreet publications  against  the  cabinet  of  Schmorling. 
The  most  prominent  of  his  writings  are  Oeuttche  Otieiiehtt 
in  13  md  U  Jakrkunderl  (2  vols.,  1863-67)  and  Geichiektt 
da  BUan  (1871,  together  with  Soberer). 

liore'to,  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Anoona,  about 
20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ancona.  The  chief  interest 
of  this  place  is  the  magnificent  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loreto,  which  draws  hithor  thousands  of  pilgrims  yearly. 
This  vast  building,  designed  by  Bramante,  is  said  to  con- 
tain the  house  in  whieU  the  Holy  Family  dwelt  at  Naza- 
reth. According  to  the  legend,  this  humble  dwelling  was 
borne  through  the  air  by  angels,  who  would  not  leave  it  to 
be  desecrated  by  the  infidels,  and  deposited  first  near  Fiume 
on  the  Croatian  coast ;  then,  after  several  other  translations, 
it  was  finally  set  down  at  Loreto.  This  lost  removal,  it  is 
asserted,  took  place  on  May  29, 1289,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Boniface  VIII.  The  Santa  Caia,  or  Holy  House,  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  Latin  cross  which  forms  the  interior  of 
t)ie  church,  and  over  it  rises  an  octagonal  cupola  decorated 
with  e.\quisite  frescoes.  The  original  building,  of  reddish 
stone  and  oonsisting  of  a  single  square  room,  is  entirely 
encased  in  sculptured  marbles,  the  bas-reliefs  being  the 
work  of  some  of  Italy's  best  artists.  Rich  lamps  of  silver 
are  suspended  all  around  the  interior,  the  most  costly  hang- 
ing before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  said  to  be  carved  by  St. 
Luke  out  of  the  cedar-wood  of  Lebanon.  The  treasury  of 
this  sanctuary  is — or  at  least  was — one  of  the  richest  in 
the  world,  but  it  was  heavily  drawn  upon  by  some  of  the 
popes,  especially  by  Pius  VI. ;  then  it  suffered  leverely 
from  the  cupidity  of  the  Frenoli  during  the  Bonaparte  oc- 
cupation; and  more  recently,  if  common  report  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, those  who  should  be  the  most  faithful  sons  of  the 
Church  have  not  scrupled  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 

?rieeles8  gems  whieb  were  onoe  its  pride.  Pop.  of  city  in 
874,  8083. 

Lore'tO  Aprnti'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Teramo.  This  town  has  but  one  school  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  though  its  population  in  1874  was 
5568. 

Loreto,  Sistera  of,  or  "  Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Cross,"  a  Catholic  religious  order  for  females,  founded 
in  1812  in  Kentucky  by  Charles  Nerinckx  (1761-1824),  a 
priest,  have  many  establishments  in  the  Western  States, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
care  of  destitute  orphans. 

Lorette',  post-v.  of  Qaebee  eo.,  Canada,  9  miles  from 
Quebec,  is  a  beautiful  place,  resorted  to  for  the  view  of  its 
waterfall,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  paper  and  flour. 
The  inhabitants  are  partly  Huron  Indians.  At  this  place 
are  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  Quebec.   Fop.  about  1200. 

Loret'to,  post-v.  of  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  57  miles  from 
Louisville,  near  the  Enoxvillo  branch  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  R.  R.     Fop.  42. 

I<orettO,  post-b.  of  Alleghany  tp.,  Cambria  oo.,  Pa.,  8 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Ebensburg,  is  the  seat  of  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege, Roman  Catholic. 

IiOlica'ta  [Lat.  lorica,  "  cuirass "],  a  term  applied  to 
those  reptiles  which  are  "loricated"  or  furnished  with  a 
coat  of  mail,  formed  by  an  epidermal  exoskeleton  of  bony 


lenians.    The  term  is,  however,  generally  uwd  in  reference 
to  the  Crocodilians. 

Lorient',  or  L'Orient,  tevm  of  France,  department 
of  Morbihan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scorf,  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  French  East  India  Company,  whence  its  name.  Port 
de  rOrient,  and  had  an  immense  trade,  which,  however,  has 
declined.  In  1770  it  was  made  one  of  the  four  stations  of 
the  French  navy,  and  has  a  capacious  and  safe  harbor  lined 
with  handsome  quays,  and  protected  with  strong  fortifica- 
tions at  its  entrance.  Its  aockyards  and  arsenals  are  ex- 
tensive, and  its  manufactures  of  all  kinds  of  naval  equip- 
ments are  very  important.    Pop.  35,462. 

Ii'Orlgnat',  cap.  of  Presoott  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the 
Ontario  River,  59  miles  E.  of  Ottawa,  ha*  1  weekly  paper. 
Pop.  about  800. 

liOr'ikeet,  a  name  applied  to  the  very  numerous  spe- 
cies of  parrots  of  Australia  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  dc- 
longing  to  the  genus  Trichoglonu»f  and  having  the  tongue 
covered  with  bristly  hairs,  with  which  the  birds  collect 
honey  from  flowers.  They  are  showy  birds  and  fly  in 
great  flocks,  sometimes  containing  more  than  a  thousand 
birds. 

IiO'ring  (Charles  Oreelet),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  2,  1794;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1812;  was 
for  many  years  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Boston ;  was  1857- 
67  actuary  of  the  Hospital  Life  and  Tmst  Co. ;  author  of  ! 
Neutral  Relatiotu  of  the  U.  S.  and  England  (1863)  and  a 
Life  iif  William  Sturgie  (1864),  besides  published  addresses, 
etc.     D.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1867. 

Ijoring  (FREDsnicK  W.),  b.  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  in 
1846;  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1870,  and  made  a  brilliant  dfbut  as 
an  anthor  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantie,  Old  and  Nen,  Even/ 
Satitrdaj/,  the  Independent,  and  Appletonif  Journal.  His 
verses  and  serial  stories  were  of  unnsual  promise,  and  a 
novel,  Tieo  College  Friende,  displayed  high  powers.  Join- 
ing the  party  of  Lieut.  Wheeler  for  the  exploration  of  Ari- 
zona in  the  capacity  of  literary  correspondent,  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians  near  Wiokenbnrg,  Arisona,  Nov.  5, 
1871. 

Loring  (Oborob  Bailet),  M.  D.,  b.  at  North  Andover, 
Mass.,  Nov.  8,  1817;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1838, 
and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  1842;  was  physician  to 
the  Chelsea  Marine  Hospital  for  some  years;  has  devoted 
himself  since  1850  entirely  to  scientific  agriculture  and  the 
pursuits  of  public  life,  being  almost  constantly  occupied  in 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches,  lectures,  and  occa- 
sional addresses  upon  political,  historical,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  agricultural  topics,  and  the  writing  of  reports 
and  essays  on  similar  subjects.  He  took  up  his  residenco 
at  Salem;  represented  that  city  for  several  terms  in  tho 
Massachusetts  honse  of  representatives  and  senate;  was 
for  three  years  president  of  the  latter  body,  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  was 
a  meml>er  of  the  Republican  national  conventions  of  1868 
and  1872.  Dr.  Loring  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  has  l>een  frequently  invited  to  deliver  addresses 
upon  memorial  occasions,  as  at  the  dedication  of  memorial 
tablets  at  Bolton,  Mass.  (1866),  at  the  bi-eentennial  anni- 
versaries of  the  settlement  of  Dunstable  (1873),  and  of 
Sherbom  (1874),  of  the  massacre  at  Swanzey  by  King 
Philip  (1875),  and  the  centennial  of  the  resistance  to  tho 
British  at  the  North  Bridge,  Salem  (1875).  Among  his 
speeches  in  the  Massachusetts  senate,  that  on  scientilio 
education  in  behalf  of  Prof.  Agassis  ( 1 873),  that  in  defence 
of  Senator  Sumner's  position  on  tho  "regimental  oolors 
question  "  (1874),  and  that  on  the  railway  policy  of  Massa- 
cnusetts  (1874),  were  published  in  pamphlet  form.  An 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  soicntiflc  course  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  Now  York,  1870,  was  widely  copied.  He 
has  contributed  largely  to  Flint's  AgricnttHral  lirportt,  to 
Murray's  work  On  the  Hone,  and  is  now  (1875)  engaged 
upon  a  serial  for  the  Boston  fttohe,  called  The  Farmyard 
Club  of  Gotham,  dealing  with  Now  Englnnd  life  and  modes 
of  thought.  Porter  C.  Buss. 

Loring  (Qen.  William  W.),  b.  in  North  Carolina  about 
1815 ;  entered  the  U.  B.  army  as  second  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  served 
in  the  Florida  war  1835-42;  l>eoame  captain  of  mounted 
rifles  1846,  major  in  Feb.,  1847 ;  commanded  a  regiment  in 
tho  battles  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico ;  was  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Chumbusoo, 
and  colonel  for  gallantry  at  Chapultepeo ;  lost  an  arm  at 
the  Belen  gate  of  Mexico ;  commanded  an  expedition  on 
the  Qila  River,  New  Mexico,  1857,  where  he  fought  tho 
MogoUan  Indians;  resigned  his  colonelcy  May  13,  1861 ; 
became  a  brigadier-general,  and  subsequently  a  major- 
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1M2,  at  Vicksbarg  1803,  and  with  Sen.  Bngg  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  in  the  ensuing  oampaign.  Afterward  went  to 
Sgypt,  and  became  chief  of  staff  of  the  khedire  in  the  army. 

IiOr'iBser  (Karl  Iohaz),  b.  Jul;  24,  1 786,  at  Nimas, 
in  the  Bohemian  Moantains ;  studied  medicine  at  Prague 
and  Berlin,  where  ho  took  his  degree  in  1817;  held  sereral 
medical  otBces  in  Pramia,  from  which  he  retired  to  private 
life  in  I8S0,  and  d.  Oct.  2, 18i3,  at  Patschkan  in  Bilesia. 
His  Unttrnckungtn  Uber  den  Rittdtrpel  (1831)  proved  on 
several  occasions  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  ;  and  his 
Zmm  Sckalxe  der  Oe4undkeit  an/  Sekulen  (1836),  whioh 
eansed  a  long  and  vehement  controversy,  occasioned  the 
r»-establishment  of  (iini-j>2am  at  the  Prussian  schools. — 
Bis  son,  Franz  Lorihskr,  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  12,  1821,  has 
acquired  a  name  as  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  and  as 
well  versed  in  Spanish  literatare,  from  which  he  has  made 
several  snccessfal  translations. 

IiO'ris  (the  indigenous  name),  a  genus  of  prosimian 
mammals  of  the  lemur  family  (sab-family  Nycticebinse). 
There  are  two  species — the  slender  loris  {L.  gracilu)  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  the  laiy  loris,  or 
slow  lemur  ( £.  tardigrad—),  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
They  are  slow-moving,  nocturnal,  arboreal,  mostly  carniv- 
orous, with  a  rich  fur,  and  are  not  much  larger  than  rats. 

Lorraine' [Qer.  totkringen],  a  territory  between  the 
rirera  Rhine,  Safino,  Meuse,  and  Scheldt,  and  forming  n 
plateau  from  500  to  800  feet  high,  which  leans  against  the 
Vosges  with  a  northern  and  north-western  inclination. 
(See  ELSAss-LoTHRiitoEK.)  It  derived  its  name  from  Lo- 
thaire  II.,  son  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  I,,  who  received 
this  territory  at  the  division  of  his  father's  domioions,  and 
called  it  Lotharii  Regnnm  (Lotharingia).  Under  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty  the  country  was  an  object  of  perpetual 
strife  between  France  and  Qcrmany.  After  the  extinction 
of  the  Carlovingian  house  the  emperor  Otho  I.  gave  it  to 
his  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  divided  it 
into  two  parts — Upper  Lorraine,  between  the  Rhine,  Saftne, 
and  Meuse,  and  Lower  Lorraine,  between  the  Rhino,  Meuse, 
and  Scheldt  The  latter  received  the  name  of  the  duchy 
of  Brabant,  became  a  part  of  Burgundy,  fell  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  Belgium.  Upper 
Lorraine  was  ruled  for  centuries  by  a  dynasty  of  its  own, 
subject,  however,  either  to  French  or  to  German  authority. 
But  in  1733,  in  the  Polish  war  of  succession,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  French,  and  in  1737  the  legal  heir,  Frantz 
Stephan  IV.,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  exchanged  it 
for  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  it  was  given  to  Stan- 
islaus, the  ex-king  of  Poland  and  father-in-law  to  Louis 
XV.,  at  whose  death  in  1766  it  fell  to  France.  The  inhab- 
itants, however,  although  they  became  very  much  attached 
to  France,  remained  German  in  language  and  customs  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  districts,  and  this  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  fortress  of  Metz,  was  ceded  to  Germany 
Uay  10,  1871. 

liOrraine,  post-tp.  of  Jefferson  eo.,  N.  T.,  produces 
large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese.     Pop.  1377. 

liOrmlne  (Clauds).    See  GBLis  (Claudr). 

Lort'ziBg  (Gdstat  Albkrt),  b.  at  Berlin  Oct  23, 
1803 ;  educated  for  the  stage ;  led  an  errant  life  as  actor, 
singer,  composer,  and  orchestra-leader  in  different  theatres 
of  second  rank  in  Germany,  and  d.  at  Berlin  Jan.  21,  1851. 
Of  his  many  operas,  the  Zar  und  Zimmermann  (1837)  and 
Der  Wild§chiUi  (1S42)  were  received  with  much  applause, 
and  are  still  successfully  performed. 

IjO'ry  [Hind.  ^Urt],  a  name  given  to  various  birds  of  the 
parrot  family,  but  especially  to  those  of  the  genus  Loriue 
or  DoBticeilaj  whose  nead-qaarters  are  the  islands  of  the 
Sunda-Molttocan  Archipelago  and  Polynesia.  (See  Tbicbo- 
outasinJK.) 

I<08  Aji'geles,  county  of  S.  California.  Area,  2125 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  X.  part  is  dry  and  sandy.  Among  the  coast 
mountains  are  many  fine  valleys.  The  better  soils  are  rich 
sandy,  open  loams  or  stiff  black  a4«be  clays.  There  are 
good  foeilities  for  irrigation.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain, 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  almonds,  English  walnuts,  and 
olives  are  grown  successfully,  the  climate  having  a  remark- 
able semi-tropical  character.  Brandy  and  wine  are  exten- 
sively produced.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Son  Pedro  R.  R.     Cap.  JjOS  Angeles.     Pop.  15,309. 

IjOS  Angeles,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Los  Angeles  eo,. 
Southern  California,  and  centre  of  the  region  known  as 
"semi-tropical  California,"  on  the  W.~bank  of  the  Los  An- 
geles River,  30  miles  from  its  month,  and  350  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  San  Francisco,  occupies  an  area  of  about  6  miles  square 
and  has  railroad  communications  in  five  directions.  The 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  is  completed  more  than  30  miles 
both  N.  and  E.,  and  will  shortly  afford  connection  with 
Ban  Francisco  and  San  Bernardino.    The  roads  to  Anaheim 


Colony,  28  miles  S.  E.,  and  to  the  new  seaport,  Wilmington, 
23  miles  S.,  are  finished,  and  a  narrow-gauge  line  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  coast,  14  miles,  is  in  progress.  The 
town  was  founded  Sept.  4,  1781,  by  soldiers  discharged 
from  service  at  the  neighboring  mission  of  San  Gabriel ; 
it  was  made  a  city  and  capital  of  California  by  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  in  1836,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  last  govern- 
ment, 1844—46.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  captured  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Com.  Stockton  and  Gen.  Kearny,  after 
the  sharp  battles  of  San  Gabriel  and  La  Mesa.  It  is  un- 
surpassed throughout  the  world  for  its  delightfully  equable 
and  healthful  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  abundant 
products  of  its  vineyards,  groves  of  oranges  and  tropical 
fruits,  and  adaptability  to  the  varied  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
was  made  here  by  Abel  Stearns,  who  come  from  Boston  in 
1829,  and  in  1833  sent  gold-dnst  to  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, where  it  was  coined  for  him.  Los  Angeles  has  0 
churches,  3  banks,  4  hotels,  8  daily,  1  semi-weekly  (Span- 
ish), and  5  weekly  (1  German)  newspapers,  a  fine  public 
Bohool,  an  academic  institute,  a  Catholic  college,  a  female 
seminary  directed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  2  hospitals,  3 
benevolent  associations,  11  lodge^of  secret  societies,  a  street 
railroad,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  good  water-supply,  daily 
stage  communication  with  all  the  neighboring  counties,  and 
4  lines  of  daily  travel  towards  San  Francisco,  besides  fre- 
quent communication  by  steamer.  The  scenery  of  the 
neighborhood  is  superb,  dotted  with  thriving  villas,  vine- 
yards, and  fruiterios.  The  city  has  since  1868  become 
practically  a  new  one,  hundreds  of  elegant  commercial  and 
private  edifices  having  been  built,  and  more  are  projected 
or  in  progress.  The  lull  name  is  Pueblo  de  la  Jieinn  de  lot 
Angefa  {"  Town  of  the  Queen  of  the  Angels  ").  Pop.  of 
city,  5728 ;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  2776. 

Bex.  C.  Tbdkah,  Ed.  "  Dailt  Star." 

Loskiel  (Georok  Henry),  b.  in  Courland,  Russia,  Nov. 
7,  1740;  entered  the  Moravian  ministry;  wrote  a  Hietorg 
of  tke  Miuion  of  ike  United  Sretkren  to  tke  Indiane  of 
Norik  AmericOf  from  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries 
Gottlieb  Spangenburg  and  David  Zeisburger  ( Eng.  trans, 
by  C.  J.  Latrobe,  London,  1794) ;  became  bishop  at  Uern- 
hntt  Har.  14,  1802,  and  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  same  year 
as  superintendent  of  the  Moravian  ohurches  and  pastor  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.     D.  Fob.  23,  1814. 

IiOS  Nie'toi,  post-tp.,  Los  Angeles  oo.,  Cal.    Fop.  1544. 

liOa'slng  (Benson  John),  LL.D.,  b.atBeekman,  Dutch- 
ess CO.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1813 ;  was  employed  as  a  watch- 
maker in  Poughkeepsie  from  1826  to  1835;  was  next  a 
jonmaiist  at  that  place  for  several  yean,  and  in  1838  lie- 
came  a  wood-engraver  in  New  York,  where  ho  edited  the 
Family  Magazine,  an  illustrated  periodical.  He  conducted 
Tke  Yomg  People'*  Mirror  (1848-48),  and  in  1872  estab- 
lished the  ilmeriean  Mitlorical  Record.  His  principal 
works  are  an  0»tliH*  Uittorg  of  tke  Fine  Arte  (1841),  Liree 
of  tke  Signert  of  tke  Declaration  of  Independence  (1848), 
Pictorial  Field-Book  of  tiu  Revolution  (1850-52),  Hittory 
of  tke  U.S.  (1854-56),  Owr  Comtrgmen  (1856-67),  Life  of 
Pkilip  Sckngler  (1860-62),  Life  of  Watkington,  Livee  of 
tke  Preeident;  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  tke  War  of  181S 
(1868),  The  Civil  War  in  America  (3  vols.,  1866-68),  Hi>- 
lorg  of  tke  V.  S.  for  Ckildren,  and  another  work  illustrate 
ing  American  progress  from  1776  to  1876  (1875).  Most  of 
his  works  arc  adorned  with  numerous  illustrations  by  him- 
self.    He  now  resides  at  Dover,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 

liOSSi'ni  [Gcr.  Lutein'],  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Quar- 
nero,  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Triest,  Austria,  19  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad, 
with  10,600  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
fishing,  and  commerce.  The  principal  town  is  Lossini 
Piccolo,  a  thriving  pliice,  with  5200  Inhabitants,  aq  excel- 
lent harbor  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  men-of-war, 
and  an  active  trade  in  wheat,  wine,  olive  oil,  fruits,  and 
fish. 

I<o'ltant,  post-r.  of  La  Salle  eo.,  III.  It  has  1  news- 
paper. 

Lost  Creek,  tp.  of  Tigo  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1914. 

IiOit  Creek,  tp.  of  Newton  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1093. 

Lost  Creek,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  0.    Pop.  1367. 

I<08t  Grove,  tp.  of  Webster  co.,  la.    Pop.  119. 

liOSt  River,  tp.  of  Martin  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  899. 

I<ost  River,  post-tp..  Hardy  co..  West  Va.    Pop.  1301. 

I<Ot,  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  Mont  Lozire,  in  the  Ce- 
vennes,  lieeomes  navigable  at  Entraigues,  and  joins  the  Ga- 
ronne at  Aignillon  after  a  course  of  270  miles. 

Lot,  department  of  France,  oo  both  sides  of  the  river 
Lot  Area,  2004  square  miles.  The  surface  is  elevated  and 
mountainous,  traversed  by  a  range  of  bills,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  vines,  while  they  abound  in  wheat. 
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hemp,  tobacoo,  and  fruits.  Borne  iron  is  mioed.  Pop. 
281,404.  Of  S5,980  children  of  school-age,  13,495  receired 
no  school  edncation  in  1857.    Cap.  Cahors. 

IiOtbinifere)  county  of  Quoboo,  Canada,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.    Cap.  St.  Croix.    Pop.  20,606. 

IiOtbini^ret  post-T.  of  Lotbinlire  cc,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  45  miles  above  Quebec, 
has  2  large  iron-foundries  and  a  spacious  oourcnt.  Pop. 
of  sub-district,  2129. 

Lot-et-GSTonne'f  department  of  France,  extending 
along  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne,  andeomprising  an  area  of 
^027  square  miles.  The  soil  is  exoeedingl;  fertile  in  the 
river-basins ;  hemp  here  reaches  an  extraordinary  height ; 
the  wine  is  strong  and  rich,  and  oapaible  of  being  trans- 
ported across  the  sea  without  losing  its  fine  qualities;  more 
wheat  is  raised  than  used.  But  outside  of  the  rirer-basins 
the  soil  consists  of  a  ferruginous  clay  or  of  sandy  tracts 
which  are  entirely  nnproduotire.  Much  iron  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  department.  Pop.  319,289.  Of  31,806  chil- 
dren of  school-age,  7S40  received  no  school  education  in 
1857.     Cap.  Agen. 

liOthaire'  I.,  Roman  emperor  from  840  to  866,  b. 
abont  796,  a  son  of  Louis  le  DCbonnaire;  shared,  to- 
gether with  his  two  younger  brethren,  Pepin  and  Louis, 
in  the  goremment  of  the  empire  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  840. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  war  immediately  broke  out  be- 
tween the  three  brothers,  and  Lothaire  was  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Fontenay  June  25,  841.  But  in  843  the 
famous  treaty  of  Verdun  was  concluded  between  tfaem,  ac- 
cording to  which  Lothaire  retained  the  imperial  title  and 
dignity,  Italy,  and  a  strip  of  land  between  Germany  and 
France,  stretching  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North 
Sea,  and  extending  between  the  Rhine  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Rhone,  Sadne,  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt  on  the  other. 
Lothaire  was  a  weak,  violent,  and  treaoherons  character, 
and  utterly  unable  to  defend  and  gorem  his  land.  The 
Saracens  attacked  him  in  Italy,  the  Norsemen  in  the  Nether- 
lands, while  the  clergy,  the  dukes,  and  his  own  sons  filled 
the  interior  with  violence  and  bloodshed.  After  dividing 
the  country  between  his  sons  he  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Prtim  in  the  Ardennes,  where  he  d.  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward, Sept.  29,  855. 

Lothaire  II.,  trb  Saxox,  king  of  Gemany  and  Ro- 
man empeier  &om  1125  to  1137,  b.  in  1075  of  a  family  not 
very  eonspiouous ;  married  in  1100  Riohense,  the  hoiress 
of  the  wealthy  house  of  Brunswick,  and  received  in  1106 
Saxony  as  a  fief  of  Henry  V.  At  the  death  of  this  prince 
in  1125,  Lothaire  was  elected  king  of  Germany,  chiefly 
through  the  intrigues  of  Bishop  Adalbert  of  Uents,  who 
hated  and  feared  the  Hohenstaufen  house.  His  reign  was 
vigorous  and  fortunate.  Bohemia  was  again  brought  under 
German  authority;  the  refractory  dukes,  especially  Duke 
Frederick  of  Suabia,  were  compelled  to  submit;  the  two 
Italian  campaigns  undertaken  m  defence  of  Innocent  II. 
against  the  antipope  Anicletas  were  successful.  Never- 
theless, he  bought  his  crown  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Church  by  surrendering  the  right  of  investiture  almost 
wholly  to  the  pope,  and  in  order  to  retain  Henry  the  Proud 
of  Bavaria  and  other  dukes  in  his  party,  he  allowed  the 
principle  of  heredity  to  establish  itself  with  respect  to  the 
fiefs  of  the  Crown.  But  thus  he  weakened  the  royal  power, 
and  made  it  incapable  of  cAnsolidating  and  governing  Ger- 
many. O.  near  Trent  on  his  return  from  his  second  Italian 
campaign.  Doe.  3,  1137. 

Lo'throp  (Savdbl  Kirkla.iid),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Utioa, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1804;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1825;  or- 
dained at  Dover,  N.  U.,  in  1829,  and  in  1834  became  pastor 
of  the  prattle  street  church,  Boston,  Muss, ;  wrote  the  Lift 
of  Samuel  Kirkiandf  his  grandfather,  for  Sparks's  collec- 
tion of  biographies,  a  Hittory  of  the  BrattU  Street  Church 
(1851),  and  occasional  addresses  and  other  papers ;  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  University  in  1852. 

Lothrop  (Capt.  Thouas),  b.  probably  in  England ;  was 
a  freeman  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1634,  where  he  resided  many 
years,  and  was  representative  in  "general  cDurt"  1617, 
1653,  and  1664.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Beverly,  founded 
a  church  there,  represented  that  town  four  years,  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  War  was  cliosen  captain 
of  a  fine  company  of  militia,  celebrated  in  New  £ngland 
as  the  "  flower  of  Essex,"  nearly  all  of  whom  were  sur- 
prised and  killed  by  tbe  Indians,  with  Captain  Lothrop, 
at  Bloody  Brook,  Deerfield  tp.,  Sept.  29  (new  stylo),  1676. 
A  marble  monument  was  placed  over  tbe  remains  of  Cap- 
tain Lothrop  and  his  companions  in  1838. 

liOtoph'agi,  or  Lotas-eaters  [Gr.  Aoiro*«:-)Kn],  are 
first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  people  who  fed  upon  the 
sweet  fruit  of  the  lotus,  of  which  the  quality  was  such  that 


all  desire  of  retnm,  and  chose  rather  to  dwell  there  and  cat 
of  the  lotus  still.  The  aneient  geographers  placed  the 
lotns-eaters  on  what  is  now  the  coast  of  Eastern  Tripoli, 
near  tbe  Great  Byrtis.  At  the  present  day  the  cave-dwell- 
ers on  that  coast  subsist  upon  jujubes,  and  drink  a  syrup 
made  of  that  fruit,  perhaps  the  lotus  wine  of  the  ancients. 
(See  Lotus.) 

laot'.tery,  a  game  of  chance  in  which  prizes  are  drawn 
by  lots.  The  word  is  directly  derived  from  the  Italian 
lolttria.  The  root,  however,  is  Germanic :  Gothic,  &2uiif>,- 
Icelandic,  klutr  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  hlot.  As  an  institution  in 
modem  society  the  lottery  is  an  Italian  invention,  but  tbe 
decision  by  lot,  although  by  no  means  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  was  a  specific  feature  in  the 
life  of  tbe  ancient  Germanic  tribes,  and  formed  a  prominent 
element  in  the  working  of  all  their  social,  political,  and 
religions  institutions;  gambling  with  dice  was  also  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  vices  of  many  Germanic  tribes.  Two 
kinds  of  lottery  are  generally  distinguished — the  class  or 
Dutch  lottery,  and  the  numerical  or  Genoese — -but  both 
originated  in  Italy.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was  quite 
common  among  the  Italian  merchants  to  dispose  of  their 
goods  by  lot — a  custom  which  is  getaerally  put  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  »orte»  eonviciaJe*  invented  by  Au- 
gustus. When  he  made  a  popular  feast,  each  guest  re- 
ceived a  sealed  packet,  and  each  packet  contained  a  pres- 
ent. The  packets  were  all  alike,  but  the  value  of  the  pres- 
ents differed  immensely,  some  packages  containing  only  a 
pea-bean,  which  had  no  other  value  than  that  which  the 
superstition  of  the  receiver  might  ascribe  to  it,  others  con- 
taining a  diamond  of  immense  value;  some  only  an  order 
for  a  measure  of  wine,  others  a  deed  of  a  whole  vineyard, 
etc. :  chance  decided.  Earlier,  tbe  magistrates  who  pre- 
sided over  the  distribution  of  the  coniTiaria  in  Rome  nad 
found  out  how  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  this  institution 
and  revive  the  interest  of  the  people  by  introducing  chance 
in  the  distribution.  Some  of  the  tickets  contained  orders 
for  larger  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  chance  de- 
cided into  whose  hands  these  tickets  should  fall.  The  in- 
vention of  Augustus  was  afterward  much  improved  by  his 
successors,  and  the  taste  of  the  Italian  people  for  all  kinds 
of  chance-decisions,  and  for  the  excitement  which  they 
occasioned,  was  soon  so  far  developed  that  merchants  were 
able  to  utilise  it  in  selling  their  goods.  From  Italy  the 
custom  spread  to  other  countries,  showing  itself  remunera- 
tive everywhere ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  governments  generally  adopted  it  with  some 
modifications  as  a  method  of  procuring  money.  The  sim- 
plest and  most  common  organisation  of  these  state  enter- 
prises was  as  follows :  A  certain  value  was  divided  Into  a 
certain  number  of  unequal  prizes;  and  then  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lots,  each  lot  giving  a  chance  of  winning  one  of  tbe 
prizes,  was  sold  for  a  certain  price.  If  all  the  lots  were 
sold,  the  profits  of  the  lottery  were  generally  enormous ; 
if  not,  the  lottery  diminished  its  risks  by  playing  the  un- 
sold numbers  itself  and  retaining  the  prizes  which  might 
fall  on  them.  From  a  machine  called  the  "wheel  of  for- 
tune "  as  many  numbers  were  drawn  as  there  were  prizes, 
and  the  prizes  were  drawn  from  another  similar  machine, 
tbe  order  in  which  they  came  out  determining  to  what  tot 
they  should  belong.  This  is  the  origin  and  fundamental 
organization  of  the  so-called  class  or  Dutch  lottery  ;  the  nu- 
merical or  Genoese  lottery  has  more  the  character  of  a  wager, 
and  originated  also  as  a  wager.  At  Genoa  the  five  members 
of  the  great  council  were  elected  by  throwing  the  names 
of  ninety  candidates  into  a  wheel  of  fortune,  from  which 
then  the  names  of  the  five  elected  were  drawn.  Bets  were 
made  both  on  the  names  which  would  come  out  and  on  the 
order  in  which  they  would  appear.  Afterward,  numbers 
were  substituted  for  names,  prizes  were  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  and  a  regular  lottery 
was  thus  established  under  the  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  five  numbers  out  of  ninety  are  drawn,  there 
is  a  chance  of  1  to  18  that  a  certain  number  will  come  out, 
and  the  managers  of  the  lottery  generally  agree  to  pay  the 
stake  placed  on  the  number  sixteen  times ;  the  chance  of 
two  numbers,  an  amhe,  is  only  I  to  400,  and  that  of  four 
numbers,  a  quarteme,  is  1  to  511,038;  but  as  the  chance 
of  winning  decreases  the  rate  of  the  prize  increases ;  in  the 
Austrian  lottery  a  qnarleme  is  paid  60,000  times,  and  in 
the  Bavarian  64,500  times,  tbe  stake  placed  on  it.  The  in- 
terest which  this  kind  of  lottery  excited  was  enormous. 
It  was  introduced  into  nearly  all  European  countries,  and 
was  generally  drawn  two  or  three  times  a  week.  But 
thereby  the  evil  consequences  connected  with  all  kinds  of 
lotteries  became  more  apparent,  and  led  finally  to  their 
abolition  in  most  oountries.  In  the  largo  cities  in  which 
the  lotteries  wore  drawn  a  great  portion  of  the  population 
lived  in  a  perpetual  excitement,  which  made  men  unfit  for 
serious  business,  and  generally  ended  by  thoroughly  de- 
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hiibita  of  working  and  uving,  and  gave  themaelres  up  to 
idleness  and  miaery,  deceived  by  theae  prospecti  of  win- 
ning a  fortune  in  the  next  hour  which  were  held  out  to  thorn 
by  the  goTemment. 

In  England  the  firft  lottery  was  inatituted  in  15ft9.  The 
prizes  were  plate,  and  the  profits  were  devoted  to  the  re- 
pair of  the  narbors  of  the  kingdom  and  to  other  publio 
works :  400,000  ticket*  were  sold  at  ten  shillings  eaen,  and 
the  drawing  took  place  at  the  W.  door  of  the  old  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul  in  London.  In  1612  a  lottery  was  instituted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  colonies,  by  which  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  especially  profited.  During  the  seren- 
teenth  century,  howerer,  lotteries,  especially  prirate,  mnl- 
tiplied  in  such  a  degree,  and  were  often  organised  on 
snoh  fraudulent  principles,  that  Parliament  felt  compelled 
to  look  into  the  matter,  and  by  an  act  in  1709  all  prirate 
undertakings  of  this  kind  were  prohibited.  From  this  pe- 
riod and  up  to  1823  a  state  or  Parliamentary  lottery  was 
annually  licensed  by  act  of  Parliament  under  various  reg- 
ulations. The  priiea  were  often  paid  in  terminable  or  per- 
petual annuities.  Thua,  in  1746  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  was 
raised  on  4  per  cent,  annuities,  and  a  lottery  of  50,000 
tickets  at  £10  each;  and  in  the  fallowing  year  £1,000,000 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  100,000  tickets  at  £10  each,  the 
prises  in  which  were  founded  on  perpetual  annuities  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  British  Museum  was 
founded,  toe  Westminster  bridge  was  built,  from  the  pro- 
eeeds  of  such  lotteries.  But  although  in  this  way  the  profits 
of  the  lotteriee  were  generally  employed  for  some  internal 
improvement  of  national  interest,  the  abuses  practised  under 
cover  of  the  law  by  the  contractors,  and  the  general  demorali- 
lation  which  accompanied  this  kind  of  gambling,  caused 
Parliament  in  1778  to  demand  an  annual  license  of  £50  from 
every  one  who  kept  a  lottery-office,  whereby  the  number  of 
■neh  oflloes  was  reduced  from  400  to  41,  and  finally  in  1826 
entirely  abolished  the  whole  institution.  In  France,  the 
lottery  was  introduced  in  1539,  and  It  soon  became  a  popr 
nlar  passion.  It  was  generally  some  modification  of  the 
Qenoeee  form,  and  prirate;  a  tax  was  paid  to  the  gorem- 
ment  on  erery  lot.  But  in  1798  the  goremment  forbade 
•II  private  and  foreign  lotteries,  and  took  the  whole  insti- 
tation  into  its  own  hands.  The  so-called  loterict  natioumla 
were  established  in  all  the  largo  cities,  and  drawn  two  or 
three  times  a  week ;  between  1816  and  1828  they  yielded 
M>  annual  revenue  to  the  state  of  14,000,000  francs.  Never- 
theleu,  here  as  everywhere  their  demoraliiing  influence  on 
the  population,  espeoially  on  the  lower  and  poorer  classes, 
which  are  most  strongly  attracted  by  them,  soon  became 
very  apparent,  and  in  1836  all  kinds  of  lotteries  were  pro- 
hibited ;  in  the  next  year  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
of  Paris  alone  increased  by  425,000  francs.  In  Qermaoy, 
the  first  lottery  was  established  in  1689  in  Nuremberg.  It 
was  a  class  lottery,  and  various  forms  of  this  kind  of  lot- 
tery soon  became  very  popular,  and  are  still  in  existence 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  and  Mecklen- 
burg. Lotteries,  eipeoiaUy  with  prizes  consisting  of  goods, 
not  of  money,  are  very  common  in  Germany.  Every  day 
in  every  city  some  kind  of  lottery  is  drawn  by  which  an 
estate,  a  set  of  diamonds,  a  piece  of  art,  a  coach,  a  piano- 
forte, or  perhaps  only  a  Christmas  cake,  is  sold.  In  1870, 
Prussia  derived  an  income  of  1,339,500  thalers  from  its 
lotteries;  Saxony,  800,000  thalers.  About  10,000  persons 
mre  engaged  in  the  business  throughout  the  country.  There 
is,  nerertheless,  very  little  real  gambling  passion  in  Ger- 
nuuiy  proper,  while  in  the  German  division  of  Austria, 
where  the  Genoese  lottery  flourishes  as  a  government  in- 
stitntioD,  the  influence  on  the  population  is  very  apparent. 
In  18(8,  Austria  derived  a  revenue  of  5,777,958  florins  from 
the  lotteries  in  its  German  territories  alone,  and  whenever 
the  qnestion  has  been  raised  by  the  Diet  of  abolishing  the 
institution,  the  answer  of  the  government  has  always  been 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  revenue.  Borne  very  in- 
genious arguments  have  been  beard  there  in  defence  of  the 
institution. 

In  the  U.  S.  latteries  ware  formerly  very  commonly  resort- 
ed to  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  some  public  improve- 
ment— the  foundation  of  colleges  and  hospitals,  the  build- 
ing of  roada,  bridges,  ferries,  etc — thougn  they  were  de- 
nounced as  early  as  1699  by  an  assembly  of  ministers  at 
Boston  as  "  cheats,"  and  their  agents  as  "  pillagers  of  the 
people."  In  1833  appeared  at  Pbihulelphia  Job  R.  Tyson's 
A  Brief  Suneg  of  the  Great  Extent  and  Evil  Tendtaciee  of 
tie  Lottery  Syetem  of  the  United  Stalee,  and  a  society  was 
formed  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  purpose  of  working  for 
the  abolition  of  the  institution.  It  was  indeed  abolished 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  in  the  very  same  year, 
in  Conneetiout  in  1834,  in  Maryland  in  1836,  eto.  At  pres- 
ent it  exists  only  in  Kentucky  and  Louisiana  as  a  State 
institution,  and  in  most  of  the  other  States,  though  not  in 
them  all,  the  sale  of  tickets  for  foreign  lotteries  is  prohib- 
ited by  law,  and  to  advertise  them  has  been  made  a  penal 


offence.  In  the  C.  S.,  as  well  as  in  England  and  France, 
a  lottery  is  often  instituted  by  the  so-called  art-unions, 
under  the  authorization  of  the  government,  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  disposing  of  pictures  or  statuary.     But  it  may  be 
onbted  whether  this  method  affords  any  real  encourage- 
ment to  art — indeed,  whether  it  is  not  a  degradation. 

Clemeks  Petersen. 
IiOtts'bnrK,  post-tp.  of  Korthumberland  oo.,  Va.   Pop. 
1777.  '  r 

liOtt'a  Creek,  poat-v.  in  Humboldt  and  Delano  tp»., 
Humboldt  oo.,  la.    Pop.  201. 

IiOtt's  Creek,  tp.  of  Ringgold  eo.,  la.     Pop.  709. 

Lo'tns,  or  Lotos  [Gr.  Xut^],  a  name  applied  in  litera- 
ture to  many  widely  different  plants :  ( 1)  Xo  the  Zitjmhut 
Lotue,  a  kind  of  jujube  tree  of  Barbary  (order  Bbam- 
naoete),  whose  fruit  is  extensively  gathered  as  food.  It  ia 
the  subject  of  much  Arabic  poetry.  (See  Jujube.)  It  is 
probably  the  tree  whose  fruit  beguiled  the  LorornAai 
(which  see).  (2)  The  Melilottu  Mcttlnenti;  a  valuable 
forage-plant  of  the  Levant  (see  Melilot),  and  of  the  order 
Legummosse.  (3)  The  cbenaoeont  date-plum  or  ptihamin 
{Dioepyrot  Lotwt)  of 'Europe  and  Asia,  much  resembling 
our  persimmon,  and  producing  a  valuable  fruit.  (4, 5)  The 
fragrant  blue  and  white  Nilotic  water-lilies  {Nympliira  cani- 
iea  and  N.  Lotut),  which  were  greatly  honored  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  were  everywhere  worshipped.  They  were 
mystically  connected  with  their  mythology.  The  stalks 
and  roots  furnished  food.  (6)  The  Nelnmbiwn  epeeioiutn, 
or  sacred  Egyptian  bean,  another  beaatiM  pink  water- 
lily,  mystically  honored  in  China  and  India,  as  well  as 
in  ancient  Egypt.  Its  large  seeds  and  roots  were,  and 
are  still,  eaten.  This  ia  the  lotus-flower  {padme,  "lily- 
pad")  of  India.  (7)  A  North  African  and  Euronesn 
hackbcrry  tree,  Cettit  anrtraUt,  whose  vrood  is  prised  by 
carvers  and  whose  fruit  is  edible.  Most  of  the  above,  with 
other  trees,  have  been  claimed  as  the  souroe  of  the  food  of 
the  fabled  lotus-eaters.  (8)  There  ta  a  large  genus  of 
clover-like  leguminous  plants  called  £o(n>  by  Linneeui, 
and  still  bearing  that  name.  It  includes  the  fcird's-foot 
trefoils  and  other  Old-'World  plants,  which  are  in  Europe 
cultivated  as  forage-herbs.  The  pods  of  some  kinds  are 
used  as  food ;  others  are  well  known  as  garden  flowers.  (0) 
Recent  American  writers  speak  of  the  JV«(umiiinH  Inteum 
as  the  lotus.  It  is  one  of  our  finest  native  water-plants 
fclosely  resembling  No.  6  of  this  article).  It  is  known  as 
the  water-chinquapin,  and  its  seeds  and  roots,  if  cultivated, 
would  yield  a  valuable  supply  of  food.  Many  writers 
believe  that  the  Homeric  lotus  was  XitraHa  trideHtato,  a 
thorny  shrub  of  doubtful  affinity. 

Lou'den,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  0.    Pop.  831. 

LiOa'don,  county  of  Tennessee,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Holston  River.  Area,  350  square  miles.  It  is  very 
fertile  and  rather  uneven,  producing  much  grain  and  live- 
stock. It  is  traversed  by  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
R.  B.  Cap.  Loudon.  The  county  has  been  formed  since 
tbe  U.  S.  cauaas  of  1370. 

Iiondon,  eoanty  of  Virginia,  separated  from  Maryland 
on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Potomac  River  and  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  ia  finely  diver- 
sified and  very  produotire.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
staple  products.  Flour  is  the  chief  article  of  manufacture. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Kittoctan  Mountains  and 
by  the  A7ashington  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Area,  825  square 
miles.     Cap.  Leesburg.     Pop.  20,929. 

Loudon  (LowncH  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Springfield  tp..  Cedar 
00.,  Ia.,  on  Chicago  and  Morth-weateru  R.  R.    Pop.  486. 

London,  tp.  of  Seneea  co.,  0.  Pop.  3183,  includes 
FosTORiA  (which  see). 

London,  post-v.  of  Peters  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Southern  Pennsylvania  R.  R.     Pop.  315. 

London,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Loudon  co.,  Tenn.,30 
miles  S.  of  KnoxviUe,  on  tne  Little  Tennessee  River  and 
East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.,  has  a  flour- 
ishing college,  4  churches,  2  hotels,  I  weekly  newspaper, 
1  steam  saw-mill,  and  15  stores  and  shops.  Before  the  re- 
cent erection  of  Loudon  oo.  it  belonged  to  Roane  co. 

W.  C.  Nelson,  Ed.  and  Prop.  "Loudon  Times." 

London  (John  Claudius),  b.  at  Cambuslang,  Lanark- 
shire, Apr.  8,  1783;.  wa<  educated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity ;  became  a  landscape  gardener  near  London  1803 ; 
travelled  extensively  as  an  observer  and  student  of  horti- 
culture, and  became  a  prootical  instructor  in  the  art.  The 
best  of  his  numerous  works  are  the  Encticloperdiae — of 
Gardening  (1822),  of  Agriculture  (1825),  of  Plants  (1829), 
of  Architecture  (1832) — and  the  Arborrlum  et  Frnticelum 
(1833)  i  was  editor  of  the  Gnrdener'e  Magazine  (1826-43), 
of  the  Magazine  of  Xaliirn!  Hiilnry  (1828-36).  D.  Dec. 
14,  1843. — Uis  wife,  Jane  Wsbd  Loudon,  b.  near  Birming- 
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ham  in  1808,  wu  married  in  1831,  and  d.  Jul;  13,  1858. 
She  Tint  an  able  and  nleaiing  writer,  chiefly  upon  botanical 
and  hortioaltaral  labjeots. 

London  Ridge,'  post-v.  of  London  tp.,  Merrimack 
00.,  a.  II.,  12  milei  N.  E.  of  Concord,  partly  in  the  town 
of  Loudon  and  partly  in  Silmanton,  on  the  Suncoolt 
Rirer,  with  abundant  water-power,  has  a  literary  period- 
ical (monthly),  a  public  library,  2  churches,  a  large  car- 
riage manufactory,  a  tannery,  and  a  numlier  of  milla, 
ghops,  and  storea.  Pop.  of  tp.  1282. 
Isaac  S.  French,  H.  D.,  Ed.  "  Householb  Mesiknger." 

Lon'donTille,  post-r.  of  Ashland  oo.,  0.,  has  1  news- 
paper.   Pop.  811. 

laon'donii,  post-r.  of  London  eo.,  Va. 

IiOilgh'boroiigh,  town  of  England,  county  of  Leices- 
ter, on  the  Soar.  Its  manufactures  of  cottons  and  woollens, 
especially  of  the  so-oalled  patent  Angola  hosiery,  are  im- 
portant    Pop.  11,$8S. 

IiOai'na,  post-tp.  of  Randolph  eo.,  Ala.    Pop.  1159. 

IiOnis  le  D^bonnaire,  or  the  Pious,  Roman  em- 
peror from  814  to  840,  b.  at  Casseneuil  in  778,  a  son 
of  Charlemagne  by  his  third  wife,  Ilildegard.  His  elder 
brothers  having  died,  he  soooeeded  his  father  Jan.  28, 
814,  and  the  first  years  of  bis  goremment  were  quite 
successful.  But  in  817  be  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his 
sons,  and  gare  each  of  them  a  share  in  his  dominions, 
and  hence  arose  complications  which  he  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  managing,  and  from  which  resulted  the  dis- 
solution of  the  empire.  Lothaire  received  Austrasia 
and  the  title  of  emperor;  Pepin,  Aquitania;  and  Louis, 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  the  Avarian  districts  on  the  east- 
ern frontier.  Bernard,  a  nephew  of  Louis,  who  had  in- 
herited Italy  after  his  father,  received  nothing,  and  re- 
volted, but  the  emperor  allured  him  to  Chalons,  took  him 
prisoner,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  gave  Italy  to  Lothaire.  As 
soon  as  done  the  abominable  atrocity  of  the  deed  struck 
the  mind  of  the  emperor  with  horror;  he  went  to  the 
Chnrch  to  be  comforted,  and  from  this  period  he  was 
merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  In  819  he  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  Judith  of  Bavaria.  In  823  she  bore 
him  a  son,  Charles,  who  later  received  the  surname  of  tkt 
Saldf  and  in  829  he  proposed  to  undertake  a  new  division 
of  the  empire  in  favor  of  his  youngest  son.  The  three 
elder  brothers  were  unwilling  to  lose  anything,  and  a  war 
broke  out  which,  often  stilled,  always  reopened,  and  lasted 
to  the  death  of  the  emperor.  Twice  the  father  was  de- 
feated, taken  prisoner,  deposed,  and  subjected  to  various 
indignities  by  his  three  sons,  but  both  times  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  Lothaire,  who  wished  to  reign  alone,  dis- 
nnited  the  brothers,  and  Louis  and  Pepin  again  raised  the 
father  to  the  throne.  Pepin  d.  in  838,  and  the  emperor 
now  proposed  to  give  his  dominions  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
thus  excluding  his  sons  from  their  inheritance ;  but  when 
he  at  the  sune  moment  gave  Italy  and  Anstrasia  to  Lo- 
thaire and  nothing  to  Louis,  the  latter  revolted  imme- 
diately, together  with  the  sons  of  Pepin.  During  this  war 
the  unhappy  emperor  d.  at  Ingolheim,  near  Henti,  June 
20,  840,  and  was  buried  at  Mets. 

Itonis  II.)  Roman  emperor  from  855  to  875,  b.  in 
822,  the  eldest  son  of  Lothaire  I.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  lo  D6bonnaire,  the  empire  was  divided  between 
his  three  sons,  Lothaire  I.,  Louis  the  Qerman,  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun.  This  division  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  carried  still  further  on 
the  death  of  Lothaire  I.,  his  part  being  subdivided  be- 
tween bis  three  sons,  Louis,  Lotnaire,  and  Charles.  Louis 
II.  received  Italy  and  the  title  of  emperor;  Charles, 
Provence  and  Lyons;  and  Lothaire  II.,  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Rhine,  Sa&ne,  Mouse,  and  Scheldt,  called  Lotha- 
ringia  (Lorraine).  Louis  II.  fought  snooessfully  against 
the  Saracens  in  Italy,  defeated  thorn  at  Bcnevento  in  848, 
and  expelled  them  from  Bari.  He  also  understood  how 
to  vindicate  his  authority  over  the  great  Italian  families, 
of  which  many  steadily  conspired  with  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. Charles  d.  without  children  in  883,  and  Louis  II. 
and  Lothaire  II.  divided  his  dominions ;  bnt  when  in  869 
Lothaire  II.  also  d.  childless,  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis 
the  German  took  advantage  of  the  emperor's  being  impli- 
cated in  a  new  and  less  successful  war  with  the  Saracens 
in  Italy,  and  divided  Lothaire's  dominions  between  them- 
selves. Louis  II.  d.  at  Brescia  Aug.  13,  875,  and  as  he 
left  no  male  issue  his  two  uncles  seized  his  possessions,  of 
which  Lorraine  fell  to  Oermany. 

Iionis  III.,  THE  Child,  Roman  emperor  from  908 
to  911,  b.  in  893,  a  sou  of  Arnulf,  and  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Germany  on  his  father's  death  in  899  by 
Duke  Otto  of  Saze,  Margrave  Luitpold  of  Austria,  and 
Archbishop  Hatto  of  Ments,  who  wished  to  govern  the 
country  during  his  minority.      But  the  state  of   Ger- 


many while  under  their  rule  was  miserable ;  the  Hunga- 
rians invaded  the  country,  and  devastated  it  as  far  as  Thn- 
ringia.  In  908,  Louis  assumed  the  title  of  Roman  em- 
peror, but  he  d.  in  911,  and  with  him  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  became  extinct  in  Germany. 

liOnis  IV.«  the  Bavarian,  emperor  of  Germany 
ftom  1314  to  1347,  b.  in  1286,  a  son  of  Duke  Louis 
the  Severe  of  Bavaria  and  Matilda  of  Hapsburg.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  in  1313  he  was 
chosen  emperor  by  a  minority  of  the  electors,  while  a 
minority  chose  his  cousin,  Frederick  III.  of  Austria.  A 
long  and  devastating  war  commenced  between  the  (wo  em- 
perors, bnt  Frederick  was  at  last  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  MUhldorf,  Sept.  28,  1323,  taken  prisoner,  and  com- 
pelled to  renounce  his  claims.  Having  supported  theViS- 
oontis  in  Milan  against  Pope  John  XXII.,  a  quarrel  arose 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Louis  IV.  was  excom- 
municated, but  went  in  1327  with  an  army  to  Italy,  was 
crowned  in  Milan  and  Rome,  deposed  John  XXII.,  and 
established  Nicholas  V.  as  antipope.  In  spite  of  his  sue- 
cess,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  and  John  XXII. 
and  his  successors,  supported  by  French  intrigues,  con- 
tinued to  oppose  and  harass  him ;  Germany  was  placed 
under  interdict.  A  diet  at  Reuse  on  the  Rhine  (July  16, 
1338)  declared  that  an  emperor  legally  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  needed  no  confirmation  from  the  pope,  nor 
was  be  in  any  way  subject  to  his  authority.  'Thus  sup- 
ported by  the  German  princes,  and  having  strengthened 
nis  position  by  large  acquisitions  of  personal  property, 
the  emperor  prepared  for  a  new   campaign  against  the 

Sope,  when  he  suddenly  d.  at  FUrstenfeld,  near  Munich, 
ot.  11, 1347. 

Itonia,  the  name  of  eighteen  kings  of  France:  (1^ 
Louis  I.,  LE  D£i»!C!f  aire,  Roman  emperor,  814-840  (which 
see). — (2)  LoDis  II.,  le  BicuE  (877-879),  b.  in  846,  a  son 
of  Charles  the  Bald.— (3)  Ixjuis  III.  (879-882),  b.  in  864, 
a  son  of  Louis  II.,  divided  the  country  with  his  brother 
Carloman,  who  inherited  the  whole  after  his  death. — (4) 
Louis  IV.,  d'Outseher  (936-954),  b.  in  921,  a  son  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  King 
Athelstano  of  England,  a  brother  to  his  mother.  Ogive. 
In  936,  on  the  death  of  Raoul  of  Burgundy,  he  was  called 
to  the  French  throne  by  Hugh  of  Paris  and  William  of 
Normandy,  but  his  reign  was  only  a  series  of  contests  with 
these  two  vassals,  who  in  the  war  with  Otho  I.  of  Germany 
even  allied  themselves  with  the  enemy. — (5)  Louis  V.,  le 
FAINEANT  (986-987),  b.  in  966,  a  son  of  Lothaire  and  Emma, 
was  the  last  king  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. — (6)  Louis 
VI.,  L«  Gros  (1108-37),  was  b.  in  1078,  a  son  of  Philip  I. 
The  possessions  of  the  French  king  were  at  that  time  the 
cities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Etampcs,  Melun,  and  CompiSgne, 
with  their  territories,  and  the  kingship  itself  was  a  rank 
rather  than  a  power,  but  Louis  VI.  declared  that  his  royal 
precedence  among  the  princes  of  France  involved  a  public 
charge,  and  he  began  to  act  according  to  this  idea.  Under 
him  the  or^Zameie  was  first  used  as  ^  national  banner,  and 
a  feeling  of  national  nnity  became  prevalent  in  the  popo- 
Iation.--<7)  Louis  VII.,  le  Jeuhe  (1138-80),  b.  In  1110,  a 
son  of  Louis  VI.,  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  thereby 
uniting  this  large  territory  to  the  possessions  of  the  Crown, 
but  after  the  unfortunate  crusade  (1147—49)  Eleanor  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  divorce,  because  her  "  husband  was  a 
monk  and  not  a  man,"  and  she  then  married  Henry  Plan- 
tagenct,  who  already  possessed  Anjoo,  Maine,  and  Touraine, 
and  soon  also  Normandy  and  England. — (8)  Loura  VIII., 
C<EUR  LE  Lict  (1223-26),  b.  in  1187,  a  son  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus,  was  stopped  by  the  pope  in  his  progress  against  the 
English,  who  at  this  time  were  nearly  driven  out  of  France. 
He  made  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  which  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  the  royal  power  by  assembling 
the  vassals  under  the  royal  banner. — (9)  LooiB  IX.,  Sairt 
(1226-70),  b.  in  1215,  a  son  of  Louis  VIII.,  was  only  eleven 
years  old  when  his  father  died ;  during  his  minority  the 
country  was  governed  by  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile,  a 
lady  of  great  energy,  sagacity,  and  virtue.  In  1236,  Louis 
assumed  the  throne  himself,  and  shortly  after  the  count  of 
Marche  rose  in  insurrection,  supported  by  Henry  III.  of 
England.  But  Louis  defeated  them  at  Taillebourg  and 
Salutes  in  1242,  and  after  the  victory  he  treated  the  re- 
bellious count  with  so  much  magnanimity  that  he  won  not 
only  the  respect,  but  the  good-will,  of  all  his  vassals.  The 
most  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  8t.  Louis  was  his 
piety.  His  conscience,  and  not  his  ambition,  governed  his 
will.  Religious  enthusiasm  was  the  motive-power  in  most 
of  his  actions.  When  the  massacre  of  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  in  1244  became  known  in  Europe, 
St.  Louis  took  the  cross  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  mother  and  councillors,  and  in  August,  1248,  he  de- 
parted with  an  army  of  80,000  men  from  Aignes-Mortes 
on  the  Heditemnean  for  the  island  of  Cyprus.    In  June, 
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1319,  he  landed  in  Eg^t  and  took  D&mietta,  bat  vhen, 
after  fire  montfaa'  poatponement,  he  began  to  posh  forward 
to  Cairo,  he  was  stopped  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  battle  of 
Hansoorah,  and  on  Apr.  5, 1260,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  and  hia  whole  army,  whose  number  meanwhile  had 
been  reduced  to  about  30,000.  After  paying  a  large  ransom 
he  was  liberated  and  sailed  for  Syna,  where  he  remained 
aereral  years  laboring  to  do  something  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  these  regions.  In  1264  he  returned  to 
France  with  about  600  followers.  The  following  fifteen 
years  of  his  reign  were  marked  with  many  wise  and  vig- 
orous reforms,  such  as  '*  La  Quarantaine  do  Roi,"  by  which 
a  truce  of  forty  days  was  established  from  the  committal 
of  an  offence,  during  which  term  the  ease  was  tried  by  the 
royal  ooarts,  and  any  attempt  at  private  revenge  was  pro- 
hibited; "La  Pragmatiqne  Sanation,"  by  which  it  was 
forbidden  to  levy  money  in  France  for  the  pope  without  the 
consent  of  the  king,  and  those  cases  were  defined  in  which 
ecclesiastics  were  to  be  tried  by  the  seoular  ooarts ;  the 
foundation  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the  library  of  Paris,  etc. 
In  June,  1270,  the  king  embarked  with  an  army  of  60,000 
men  for  a  new  orasade.  He  landed  in  Tunis,  and  formed 
•  camp  near  the  rains  of  Carthage ;  bat  the  plague  broke 
out  in  the  army,  and  he  d.  Aug.  26.  His  son  Philip  led  the 
army  home. — (10)  Loni8  X.,  lb  Hutin  (1314-16),  b.  in 
1239,  a  son  of  Philip  IV.— (11)  LoniB  XL  (1461-83),  b.  in 
1423,  a  son  of  Charles  VII.,  was  personally  one  of  the 
most  hideous  characters  to  be  met  with  in  history — sus- 
picions, faithless,  ernel,  and  snperstiUoos — but  a  man  of 
Itreat  talent  as  a  mier.  He  eoosolidated  the  territory  of 
France  and  the  aathority  of  the  French  crown  in  this  ter- 
ritory, and  be  founded  numerous  institutions  whioh  were 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public  in  general.  Bat  the  means 
by  which  he  curbed  the  feudal  houses  of  Franco  and  bronght 
them  into  absolute  depeudeney  on  the  Crown  were  detest- 
able. The  count  of  Armagnao  was  murdered  in  1473 ;  the 
duke  of  Aleuf on  died  in  prison  in  1474 ;  the  count  of 
Luxembourg  was  beheaded  in  1475 ;  the  duke  of  Nemours 
was  kept  for  years  in  an  iron  eage,  and  beheaded  in  1477 ; 
in  all,  he  is  said  to  hare  put  about  4000  persons  to  death, 
most  of  them  secretly.  By  intrigues  of  too  vilest  kind  he 
earae  into  possession  of  Provence,  Maiue,  Aujou,  Perpignan, 
etc.,  but  his  principal  acquisition  was  the  inheritance  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  Charles  was  a  member  of  the  league 
whioh  was  formed  against  Louis  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  all  the  principal  vassals  of  the  French  crown, 
among  whom  was  the  king's  own  brother,  the  duke  of 
Berry.  After  the  battle  of  Mont  I'Htry  in  1466,  Louis 
mado  great  concessions  to  all  the  members  of  the  league, 
but  having  succeeded  in  disaniting  some  of  the  asso- 
ciates, he  had  the  whole  treaty  annalled  in  1466  by  the 
States  General  of  Tours,  and  recommenced  the  quarrel. 
He  now  invited  Charles  to  an  interview  at  Peronne,  and 
while  this  took  plaee  he  incited  the  citisens  of  Liege  to 
revolt  against  him.  As  soon  as  Charles  heard  of  this 
treachery  he  seised  the  king,  and  liberated  him  only  on 
Tory  hard  conditions.  Louis  now  allied  himself  with  the 
dake  of  Lorraine  and  the  Swiss,  and  when  Charles  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Nancy  (in  1477)  he  at  onoe  incorporated 
Champagne,  Artois,  Pieardy,  and  parts  of  Flanders  with 
France,  and  managed  to  keep  them  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  Charles's  heirs.  In  his  internal  policy  he  favored  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  especially  the  cities,  encouraged 
learning,  art,  manufactures,  and  trade,  improved  public 
roads  and  canals,  established  the  first  post-system,  made 
the  administration  of  justice  regular  and  cheap,  etc. ;  never- 
theless, he  was  feared  and  bated,  not  only  oy  the  feudal 
lords,  but  by  all,  and  he  spent  the  lost  years  of  his  life  in 
the  fortress  of  Plessis-les-Tonrs,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and 
half  erazy  for  fear  that  somebody  should  murder  him. — ( 12) 
Louis  XXL  (1498-1515),  b.  in  1463,  a  son  of  Duke  Charles 
of  Orleans,  saooeeded  Charles  VIII.  As  a  descendant  of 
Valentina  Viseonti  he  laid  claim  to  Milan,  and  in  1500 
eonqnered  the  city  and  took  Ludovico  Sfona  prisoner.  In 
connection  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  he  soon  after  con- 
qneted  Naples  too,  bat  disagreeing  aboat  the  partition  of 
their  eonqaest,  war  broke  out  between  the  two  allies,  and 
in  1603,  Oonsalvo  de  C6rdova  expelled  the  French  fk'om 
Sonthem  Italy.  In  1508,  Pope  Julius  II.  formed  the  League 
of  Cambray  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  Louis  XII.,  and 
the  emperor  of  Qermany  against  the  republic  of  Venice ;  but 
Venice  having  satisfied  the  pope  by  ceding  several  towns 
to  him,  and  the  pope  having  become  much  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  French  in  Italy,  the  league  was  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  a  new  one,  the  so-called  "  Holy  League,"  was 
farmed  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  Venice,  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  against  France. 
Defeated  at  Kovara,  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
in  1613.  At  the  same  time  Henry  VIII.  landed  in  France 
with  an  army  of  46,000  men,  and  having  joined  the  im- 
pmial  army  poshing  forward  from  the  Netherlands,  he  de- 


feated the  French  at  Ouinegate.  Thus  hard  pressed  on  all 
sides,  Louis  began  to  negotiate,  and  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  difficult  situation  without  any  great  loss. — (13) 
Louis  XIII.  (1610-43),  b.  in  1601,  a  son  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Marie  de  M£diois.  His  education  was  much  neglected.  Dur- 
ing his  minority  the  country  was  governed  by  his  mother 
and  her  favorite,  Concini,  who  was  made  a  marshal  and 
marquis  of  Anera,  but  the  government  was  only  a  mixture 
of  weakness,  violence,  and  intrigno.  After  the  murder  of 
Concini  in  1617,  Albert  de  Luynes,  a  favorite  of  the  king, 
who  was  mode  a  duke  and  peer  of  France,  grasped  the 
nins,  but  his  government  was' in  nowise  better.  After  his 
death  in  1624,  Cardinal  RicaELiBO  (which  see)  entered  the 
council,  and  from  this  moment  it  was  he  who  ruled  France 
with  almost  absolute  power.  The  king  lived  mostly  in  se- 
clusion, occupied  in  hunting,  drawing,  and  quiet  social  en- 
joyments. He  stood  in  awe  of  his  minister;  he  had  a 
dread  of  business ;  he  hated  his  own  family ;  and  Rioheliea 
always  understood  how  to  calm  down  his  jealousy  when 
now  and  then  it  awakened. — (14)  Louis  XIV.  (1643-1716), 
b.  at  St.  Qermain-en-Laye  Sept.  6,  1638,  a  son  of  Louis 

XIII.  and  Anno  of  Austria.  During  his  minority  his 
mother  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  (which  see)  governed  the 
country,  and  brought  to  a  final  close  the  contest  between 
the  royal  power  and  the  wealthy  and  ambitious  aristocracy, 
represented  at  this  period  by  the  league  of  the  Fronde. 
Masarin  d.  Mar.  9, 1661,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  chiefs 
of  the  difierent  departments  of  the  administration  asked 
the  king  to  whom  they  had  to  address  themselves  in  the 
future  on  questions  of  business,  be  answered, "  To  me."  He 
was  from  this  moment  his  own  prime  minister,  and  in  the 
despatch  of  business  he  developed,  besides  an  almost  Asiatic 
despotism,  great  energy  and  much  sound  judgment.  He 
believed  that  a  king  was  something  divine,  and  he  acted 
on  this  belief.  He  surrounded  his  person  with  a  most  mag- 
nificent splendor,  and  guarded  his  dignity  with  the  most 
minute  forms  of  etiquette.  But  his  haughtiness  did  not 
offend  people ;  it  dasiled  them.  And  while  his  brilliant 
personal  gifts  fascinated  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
and  attracted  to  his  ooort  all  that  was  eminent  in  France, 
the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  his  government  during  the 
first  half  of  his  reign  made  him  the  idol  of  the  nation. 
Colbert  brought  order  not  only  in  the  finances,  bat  in  the 
whole  internal  administration,  and  under  his  leadership 
great  enterprises  were  undertaken  with  signal  tucoess.  The 
harbors  and  shipyards  of  Brest,  Rochefort,  Lorient,  Havre, 
Dunkirk,  Cette,  and  Toulon  were  constructed  and  fortified; 
the  canal  of  Languedoc,  uniting  the  Atlantic  with  the 
Mediterranean,  was  built,  and  other  canals  and  public  roads 
were  improved;  commeroial  treaties  were  concluded  with 
Holland  and  Italy ;  manufactures  of  different  kinds  were 
established ;  and  while  the  people  arose  from  poverty  to 
affluence,  the  revenues  increased  immensely  ana  the  king 
grew  rich.  No  less  successful  was  Louis  XIV.  in  the  or- 
ganization and  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
French  people.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Bclles- 
Lettres  was  founded  in  1663,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1666,  the  Academy  of  Fainting  and  Sculpture  in  1667; 
nineteen  new  professorships  were  founded  at  the  Royal 
College ;  the  Royal  Library  was  greatly  increased ;  an  ob- 
servatory was  built  at  Paris ;  and  all  these  institutions 
were  not  only  amply  supported  with  means  of  sabsistcnce, 
but  the  interest  the  king  showed  for  them  gave  their  social 
position  dignity  and  influence.  A  new  taste  was  created — 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  new  fashion,  but  of  a  new  ideal  of 
beanty — and  this  taste  was  actually  imposed  on  the  whole 
civilized  world  by  Racine,  Moliire,  Boilean,  F^nelon, 
Bossuet;  by  Lebrun,  Poussin,  Claude  Lorraine;  by  Prr- 
ranlt.  Mansard,  Blondel;  by  Le  Notre  and  others.  To 
these  successes  it  must  be  added  that  Louvois,  Vauban, 
and  the  duke  of  Beaufort  created  a  powerful  army  and 
navy,  which  under  the  leadership  of  Turcnne,  Cond£, 
Luxembourg,  Vend&me,  Dnqnesne,  Tourville,  and  others 
made  any  movements  of  the  king  with  respect  to  his 
foreign  policy  most  efi'ective.     It  has  been  said  of  Louis 

XIV.  that  be  aspired  at  a  universal  kingdom,  and  dreamt 
the  same  dream  as  Charles  V.  and  Napoleon.  But  for 
such  an  idea  his  mind  was  too  small.  Uis  ambition  was 
fired  by  his  imagination,  not  by  any  passion.  The  theat- 
rical effect  satisfied  him ;  he  was  vain  only.  His  first  wars 
were  sensible,  however.  They  seem  to  have  had  for  their 
principal  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  safe  frontier  to 
the  N.  and  N.  E.,  and  France  certainly  needed  a  recon- 
stmction  of  her  boundaries  on  these  sides.  They  are 
blamable,  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  arrogance  and 
cntira  disregard  of  all  international  rights  with  which  they 
were  commeneed,  and  the  almost  unexampled  barbarity 
with  which  they  were  conducted.  In  1666,  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  died,  and  Louis,  who  in  1660  had  married  bis 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  now  claimed  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  the  Netherlands,  and  overran  the  coontiy  with  a 
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large  army.  A  tripio  ollianoe  was  formed  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  establiihiog 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  but  by  tbe  treaty  of  Aiz- 
la-Chapelle  (May  2,  1868)  Louis  obtained  the  so-called 
French  Flanders,  besides  a  number  of  places  along  the 
frontier.  His  first  object  after  the  peace  was  to  separate 
England  from  Holland,  and,  a  master  in  intrigue,  he  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  seducing  the  weak  Charles  II.,  and 
when  in  1670  he  began  tbe  war  against  Holland,  England 
was  his  ally.  In  Holland,  William  of  Orange  was  ap- 
pointed gtadtholder  and  commander-in-chief,  and  by  his 
diplomatic  skill  a  new  league  wa<  farmed  against  France 
between  Holland,  Brandenburg,  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Spain.  By  tbe  Peace  of  Nymwegen  (in  ItTS)  Louis 
ncTertoelesa  obtained  the  whole  Franohe  Comt£  and  Alsace. 
Not  content,  however,  with  that  which  he  gained  by  actual 
wars,  he  now  began  to  seize  cities  and  territories  daring 
time  of  peace  and  ander  the  most  futile  pretexts.  Thus, 
in  1681  he  took  Strasbourg,  in  1684  Luxemburg,  and  to  on. 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  sneh  proceedings,  a  league  was 
formed  at  Augsburg  in  1686  between  Holland,  Austria, 
Spain,  Bavaria,  and  Savoy,  but  although  tbe  king  opened 
the  war  with  his  usual  energy,  overrunning  the  Palatinate 
and  transforming  this  beautiful  country  into  a  desert,  and 
although  his  armies  gained  one  brilliant  victory  after  the 
other,  yet  the  victories  proved  sterile,  and  by  the  Peace  of 
Bjswick  (Sept.  20,  1697)  he  had  to  giro  up  all  the  con- 
quests he  had  made  during  the  war,  make  considerable 
commercial  ooneessions  to  Holland,  and,  what  was  moat 
humiliating  to  his  pride,  recognise  William  III.  as  king 
of  England.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  during  this 
period  in  Europe,  in  France,  and  in  Louis  himself.  The 
accession  of  William  III.  to  the  throne  of  England  indi- 
cates the  turning-point  of  the  fortune  of  Louis  XIV. 
William  was  his  equal  in  diplomatic  craftiness,  and  far  his 
snperior  in  statesmanship.  In  France,  Colbert  d.  Sept.  6, 
lAS.S,  Louvois  July,  1691,  and  the  government  passed  into 
the  liands  of  Madame  Maintenon,  whom  the  king  married 
secretly  in  168&.  The  Revocation  of  tbe  Bdiot  of  Nantes 
(Oct.  22, 168i)  threw  the  whole  internal  development  of 
the  country  into  a  most  disastrous  confusion.  The  build- 
ing of  Versailles  and  the  expensive  armaments  for  the 
re-cstablishmont  of  James  II.  in  England  completely  ex- 
hausted the  finances ;  and  while  the  moans  of  realisation 
became  more  and  more  limited,  the  plans  of  the  king  be- 
came more  and  more  arrogant.  His  pride  and  egotism 
assumed  the  most  odious  forms.  He  maintained  a  bloody 
war  along  the  whole  frontier  merely  for  the  whims  of  his 
'vanity.  Ho  banished,  persecuted,  and  ruined  his  own 
subjects  merely  because  they  did  not  hold  the  same  creed. 
He  sanctioned  by  his  example  crimes  utterly  destructive 
of  the  very  foundation  of  civilised  society,  merely  because 
they  suited  his  passions.  And  at  last  he  dragged  the  ex- 
hausted and  already  suffering  people  into  misery  for  a  mere 
dynastic  purpose.  At  tbo  end  of  tbe  war  of  the  SPAirisn 
ScccKSgiO!?  (which  sec)  the  state  of  France  wa<  nearly  des- 
perate. The  public  debt  amounted  to  over  3,000,000,000, 
and  sevcn-eignths  of  the  whole  population  were  utterly  im- 
poverished. All  business  and  industry  was  in  many  places 
entirely  destroyed,  and  famine  began  to  show  itself.  No 
actual  insurrection  took  place,  though  confusion  and  dis- 
order reigned  everywhere,  but  when  the  old  king  d.  (Sept. 
1,  1715)  the  whole  nation  felt  it  as  a  liberation. — (15) 
Lonia  XV.  (1715-74),  a  groat-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  b. 
at  Versailles  Feb.  15,  1710.  Daring  his  minority  the 
country  was  governed  by  the  duke  of  ORLRAm  (which 
SCO).  After  the  death  of  the  duke  in  1723,  Cardinal 
Fleury,  who  had  been  the  teacher  of  the  young  king,  be- 
came prime  minister,  and  his  parsimony  restored  somo 
order  to  the  finances,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  very 
vorge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  prodigality  of  Loais  XIV.  and 
the  wild  sohemes  of  the  regent.  The  young  king,  who  had 
married  in  1725  Maria  Lestciynski,  a  daughter  of  Stanis- 
laus, ox-king  of  Poland,  seemed  to  be  a  noble  and  honest 
man,  and  the  war  with  Saxony,  Russia,  and  Austria,  which 
France  commenced  in  1733  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Stanislaus  on  the  Polish  throne,  was  conducted  with  suc- 
cess, and  brought  the  country  the  beautiful  province  of 
Lorraine  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna  (1738).  But  these  en- 
couraging prospects  were  soon  changed  in  the  saddest 
manner.  During  the  Austrian  war  of  succession  Cardinal 
Fleury  d.  in  1743,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  frivolous  and 
corrupted  court  had  succeeded  in  soducing  the  young  king, 
whose  profligacy  and  dissipation  soon  assumed  an  extent 
and  openness  hitherto  unheard  of.  Ch&tcauronx  was  suo- 
coedcu  by  Pompadour,  Pompadour  by  Da  Barry,  and  besides 
the  official  mistresses  the  king  maintained  a  harem,  the  so- 
called  Farc-aux-Cerfs,  whose  story  belongs  to  the  most  re- 
volting pages  of  history.  The  finances  ran  rapidly  into  ruin ; 
Dubarry  was  allowed  to  squander  180,000,000  in  five  years. 


Tearis'  War  (which  see),  bnt  she  lost  her  colonies,  her  fleet 
was  destroyed,  her  armies  were  beaten  one  after  the  other, 
and  to  the  immense  material  losses  and  sufferings  was  added 
national  disgrace.  The  king  was  conscious  of  the  perilous 
state  of  affairs,  but  he  thought, "  Apres  nous  le  deluge,"  and 
went  on.  The  popular  opposition  to  tbe  horrible  abuses  of 
the  royal  authority  began  to  show  itself  through  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  countersign  the  royal 
tax-odiets,  but  which  refused  to  do  so.  The  resistance, 
however,  was  eurbed  with  violence.  The  Parliament  was 
broken  up,  its  members  punished  and  replaced  by  more 
willing  tools,  and  the  king  was  allowed  to  rot  in  peace. 
When  ho  died  at  Versailles  on  the  afternoon  of  May  1,  his 
corpse,  a  heap  of  "ooDflaent  smallpox"  and  other  still  more 
loathsome  diseases,  was  carried  away  to  St.  D6nis  in  the 
evening  in  a  harry,  without  ceremonies,  unaccompanied  by 
any  even  of  his  nearest  kinsmen  or  servants,  but  reviled  with 
the  execrations  of  all  passers-by, — (16)  Lot7is  XVI.  (1774- 
-93),  a  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  b.  Aug.  23,  1754,  wai  a 
good-natured,  well-meaning,  honest  man,  of  pure  morals, 
and  capable  of  making  a  sacrifice  for  the  public  weal,  bnt 
his  will  waa  weak  and  his  intellect  narrow.  He  was  unable 
to  comprehend  the  sitnation,  and  he  was  entirely  destitute 
of  political  ioatinots.  Thns  he  hastened  the  approach  of 
the  Revolution.  Tbe  finances,  burdened  by  a  new  debt  of 
1,500,000,000,  oontraoted  by  the  participation  of  Franoe  in 
the  American  war  of  independenoe,  farmed  the  point  of 
issue.  The  annual  budget  showed  a  defleit  of  140,000,000. 
There  were  two  remedies — restriction  of  the  expenses,  which 
the  queen  and  the  court  opposed,  and  taxing  the  privileged 
classes,  which  the  Parliament  opposed.  The  king,  a  good 
printer  and  an  ingenious  locksmith,  but  incapable  of  de- 
ciding in  such  a  dilemma,  hoped  to  find  a  third  expedient 
by  appealing  to  tbe  people ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  . 
he  himself  appealed  to  the  Revolution.  (See  Francx — Hii- 
tory.) — (17)  Louis  XVII.,  a  son  of  Lonis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  b.  at  Versailles  Mar.  27,  1785 ;  shared  at  fint 
the  imprisonment  of  his  parents  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple, 
but  was  after  the  decapitation  of  his  father  separated  from 
bis  mother,  and  died  of  ill-treatment  and  neglect  in  his 
cell  (June  8,  1795).  A  number  of  impostors  pretended  to 
be  Louis  XVII.,  and  excited  some  attention,  but  their 
claims  were  easily  disproved. — (18)  Louis  XVIII.  (1814- 
24),  b.  at  Versailles  Nov.  17,  1755,  a  brother  of  Lonis 
XVI.,  received  at  hi*  birth  tbe  title  of  connt  of  Provence. 
In  1791  be  fled,  and  lived  in  Coblents,  Verona,  Mitau,  and 
England.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  France,  but  his  pretensions  elicited  gene- 
rally only  a  smile,  and  the  court  of  emigrants  be  assembled 
around  him  often  excited  disgust.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  called  to  the  French  throne.  Both 
the  French  people  and  the  foreign  powers  wished  peace, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons  was  considered 
its  only  safe  guaranty.  There  was,  however,  only  one 
fraction  of  the  French  people  with  which  the  king  was 
in  full  harmony — namely,  tne  old  emigrants,  who  hoped 
through  him  to  got  not  only  restitution,  bnt  also  vengeance ; 
and  even  these  partisans  ho  was  compelled  to  disappoint 
in  order  to  preserve  his  throne.  His  'reign  was  a  time  of 
confusion  and  dulness,  and  in  the  actual  process  of  resto- 
ration and  reorganisation,  whioh  went  on  silently  and  in- 
stinetively,  he  took  no  part.  Personally,  he  was  indolent, 
apathetic,  good-humorwl,  and  shrewd  in  a  small  way. 

Clsukb  Pktzrskn. 

Lonis  the  German  [Qer.  Ludwig  der  HeuUche],  b. 
about  805,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  re- 
ceived by  the  first  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
(in  817)  Bavaria  and  the  Slavic  countries  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  bnt  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  which  ended 
the  war  between  the  heirs  of  Louis  le  D6bonnaire,  he  ob- 
tained the  whole  territory  W.  of  the  Rhine,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  German  empire.  Invited  by  the  discon- 
tented vassals  of  Charles  the  Bald,  he  broke  into  Franoe 
in  858,  and  conquered  the  country,  but  tbe  difference  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Franks — that  is,  between 
the  Oermans  and  the  French — were  at  this  period  so  great 
that  a  onion  of  the  two  tribes  proved  impossible,  and  Louis 
was  compelled  to  give  up  his  conquests.  Agiunst  the  Bul- 
garians in  the  S.  E.  and  the  Normans  in  the  N.  W.  he 
fought  with  valor,  though  not  always  with  success ;  the 
bishoprio  founded  at  Hamburg  in  834  he  was  compelled  to 
remove  to  Bremen  in  858,  as  the  pagans  burnt  down  the 
former  city.  After  his  death  in  876  his  sons  divided  the 
empire  between  them. 

Lonis  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  fVom  1342  to  1382, 
a  son  of  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou,  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  elective  monarohs  of  that  country.  Although 
he  failed  in  his  expeditions  to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  his  brother  Andrew,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
his  wife  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  be  extended  the  ' 
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the  death  of  Casimir  the  Oreat  in  1370.  He  expelled  the 
Jcw9,  but  bj  decreasing  the  datj  on  merchandise  he  greatly 
encouraged  the  commerce  of  the  coantry.  On  the  general 
development  of  oiTiliiation  In  his  realm  ho  exercised  great 
inflacnee.  He  founded  a  rich  college  in  Fiinfkirohen,  and 
Bnda  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  capitals  of  Europe. 
IjOaig  Napoleon.    See  Napoleon  III. 

I<oai«  Philippe,  king  of  the  French  from  the  reve- 
lation of  July,  1830,  to  that  of  Feb.,  1848,  b.  at  Paris  Oct. 
6,  1773,  the  eldest  ton  of  Dnke  Loais  Philippe  Joseph  of 
Orleans,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Philippe  £ga- 
\Hi ;  educated  by  the  famous  Madame  de  Qenlis;  received 
in  1785  the  title  of  dnke  of  Cbartreg.  The  example  of  hii 
father  and  the  ideas  of  hi*  governess  made  him  an  enthn- 
(iastio  adherent  of  the  Revolution.  He  entered  the  national 
gaard  and  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,^  renounced  his  titles, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Citizen  Ugaliti ;  fought  in  the 
armies  of  the  republio,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
the  battle  of  Jemappes,  Nov.  6,  1792 ;  and  the  edict  which 
banished  the  Bourbon  family  from  France  exempted  him  and 
hia  father.  Nevertheless,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Neerwinden  (Mar.  18,  17S3),  in  which  he  commanded  the 
centre  under  Dumonriex,  his  position  became  very  difficult, 
the  more  so  as  the  commander-in-chief  was  suspected  by 
the  Convention  of  intriguing  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 
Orders  of  arrest  were  issued  both  against  him  and  Dumonriez, 
and  on  Apr.  4,  1703,  they  fled  across  the  Austrian  frontier. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  on  exile,  often  fighting 
against  very  hard  dreamstanoos,  as  shortly  after  his  flight 
hi*  father  was  executed,  his  mother  banished  from  France, 
•nd  all  the  property  of  the  family  oonfiscated.  He  lived 
for  some  time  in  Switzerland,  teaching  mathematics  in  a 
■ehool ;  for  some  time  in  Scandinavia,  where  he  travelled 
a*  far  as  the  North'Cape;  from  1796  to  1800  in  the  U.  S.; 
from  1800  to  1807  at  Twickenham  near  London ;  and  after 
1809  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Sicily,  whose  daaghter, 
Marie  AmSIie,  he  married.  He  twice  attempted  to  join  the 
adherents  of  the  Bourbon  family  in  Spain,  but  was  both 
times  foiled  by  the  English  diplomacy.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  returned  to  Paris,  was  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
•e*sion  of  the  immenee  property  of  the  Orleans  family,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  although  a 
reconciliation  had  taken  place  Iwtween  him  and  the  elder 
line  of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  king,  Louis  XVIII.,  dis- 
liked, suspected,  and  feared  him.  The  dnke  of  Orleans,  as 
was  now  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  a  man  of  great 
gift*  and  of  great  attainmonts,  eloquent,  accomplished,  fas- 
einating,  with  vivid  instincts  and  large  views,  shrewd  in 
his  judgment  of  persons  and  sound  in  his  judgment  of 
things.  Alexander  of  Russia  marked  him  out  a*  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  whole'  family,  and  air 
though  he  lived  in  a  rather  retired  manner  in  Paris,  and 
took  very  little  part  in  politics,  he  soon  i>ecame  very  pop- 
ular. On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolation  of  July,  1830,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  deposing  the  king,  ehose  him 
lieutenant-general  of  the  realm,  and  Charles  X.  recognised 
him  as  such,  hoping  through  him  to  preserve  the  throne 
for  the  connt  of  Bordeaux.  Whether  this  could  have  been 
done  is  doubtful ;  the  crown  was  offered  to  Louis  Philippe 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  he  aceepted.it,  though 
henceforth  he  was  considered  a  traitor  by  the  legitimists. 
His  reign  lasted  eighteen  years,  bnt  although  it  is  very  in- 
teresting when  studied  in  detail  in  the  books  of  Lemoine, 
Louis  Blanc,  Regnault,  and  Oniiot,  it  is  singularly  desti- 
tute of  striking  events.  A  numl>er  of  attempts  at  assassi- 
nation, from  which  the  king  escaped  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner; a  series  of  sometime*  bloody,  sometime*  ridioulous, 
but  always  abortive,  insurrections  in  Pari*,  Lyons,  the  Ven- 
due, Strasbourg,  Boulogne,  etc. ;  a  whir  of  brilliant  debates 
in  the  Parliament,  resulting  in  monthly,  sometimes  weekly, 
modifications  of  the  cabinet, — that  i(  about  all.  There  was 
no  relation  between  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  two  principal  elements  of  the  character  of  the  French 
people — its  instinct  of  progress,  since  1789  every  now  and 
then  excited  into  revolutionary  fever,  and  its  ambition  of 
greatness,  since  the  days  of  Napoleon  often  allured  into 
bravado.  Louis  Philippe  was  n  shrewd  administrator,  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  it  became  evident  that  the 
administration  was  corrupt ;  oormption  had  crept  even  into 
the  ministries.  The  people  demanded  an  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise.  The  king  re{ii*ed,  and  immediately  the 
Revolution  broke  out  with  irresistible  fury.  The  king  fled 
to  England,  where  he  d.  at  Claremont,  near  London,  Aug. 
26, 1850,  Cleheits  Petersen. 

IjOnig  (PiEBBF.  Charles  Alexahdre),  M.  D.,  b.  at  AI, 
Mame,  France,  in  1787 ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Paris  in 
1813,  and  became  connected  with  the  Charitf  Hospital,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Pitij  and  the  Httel  Diea ;  he  aoquired 
a  worldwide  fame  as  a  diagnostician,  pathologist,  and  clin- 
ical observer.     He  was  the  first  to  distinguish  properly  the 


dlflerenee  between  typhus  and  the  so-called  typhoid  or  en- 
teric fever;  became  in  1826  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  His  Btehtrehm  tur  la  PhthitU  (1825),  Rt- 
ektrcha  tur  la  Fiivre  ^pAoide  (1828),  and  other  works  had 
an  extensive  and  valuable  influence.  Louis  was  one  of  the 
father*  of  the  modem  methods  of  clinical  obseiration.  D. 
at  Paris  Sept.,  1872. 

Lonisa,  county  of  S.  E.  Iowa,  bounded  E.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  generally 
level  and  fertile,  with  broad  Dottom-lands.  Cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Iowa  River  and  by  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Minnesota  R.  R.    Cap.  Wapello,    Pop.  12,877. 

Iionisa,  county  of  E,  Central  Virginia.  Area,  460 
square  miles.  It*  soil  was  naturally  excellent,  Its  surface 
is  pleasantly  varied.  Tobacco  and  grain  are  staple  prod- 
ucts. Flour  is  the  chief  article  of  manufacture.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap.  Louisa 
Court-house.     Pop.  16,332. 

IiOaisa,  post-v.,  eap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ky.,  on  Big 
Sandy  River.     Pop.  425. 

Iionisa  Conrt-honse,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Louisa 
CO.,  Vs.,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.     Pop.  2559. 

Lon'isbnrg,  a  fainons  fortress  built  by  the  French  soon 
after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  upon  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  Island,  in  lat.  46°  63'  30"  N.,  Ion.  CO"  W., 
receiving  its  name  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  The  work* 
constructed  here  were  of  the  heaviest  and  most  com* 
picte  deecription,  and  were  bnllt  of  stone.  A  large  and 
well-built  town  of  some  3000  inhabitant*  sprang  up,  fa- 
vored by  the  spacious  and  excellent  harbor.  Since  the 
existence  of  so  strong  a  place  threatened  the  colonial  and 
English  fisheries,  it  was  determined  in  1746  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  Bay  (France  and  Qreat  Britain  be- 
ing then  at  war)  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  town.  Accordingly, 
a  force  of  colonists  consisting  of  3260  Massaohnsett*  mili- 
tia, aided  by  616  men  from  Connecticut  and  304  from  New 
Hampshire,  set  sail  in  100  vessels,  and  landed  near  the 
town  Apr.  30,  1745.  An  active  but  irregular  siege  (though 
the  men  were  without  tent*  and  the  proper  means  uf  con- 
ducting such  operations)  was  terminated  June  17,  1745, 
by  the  capitulation  of  the  French  under  Duefaambon — an 
event  that  caused  the  greatest  joy  throughout  the  British 
empire.  Bnt  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  (1748)  gave 
bacE  all  Cape  Breton  to  France.  The  town  was  invested 
in  1758  by  Oen.  Amherst  with  14,000  British  troops,  20 
line  ships,  18  frigates  and  other  vessels.  After  a  tremen- 
dous bombardment,  which  quite  destroyed  the  town  and 
breached  the  walls  badly,  the  garrison  and  French  fleet 
surrenderod,-JaIy  26, 1758.  The  defence  was  very  spirited. 
The  number  of  prisoners  was  5637.  The  English  overthrow 
the  fortifications  at  an  expense  of  $50,000.  The  first  cost 
was  one  hundred  times  that  sum.  The  ruins  still  remain. 
There  are  at  present  about  300  inhabitants,  mostly  fisher- 
men. There  is  a  lighthouse.  The  village  is  in  Cape  Bre- 
ton CO.,  N.  S.,  and  is  24  miles  8.  E.  of  Sidney. 

Itonisbarg,  post-v.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri Kansas  and  Tcxoa  R.  R.  (Osage  division),  13  miles 
E.  of  Paola. 

Iionisbnrg,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  C, 
on  Tar  River,  10  miles  E.  of  Frankfinton  and  31  miles  N.  E. 
of  Raleigh,  has  3  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  15  stores, 
several  shops,  flouring-miils,  steam  saw-mills,  2  steam  eot- 
ton-gins,  1  bakery,  1  drug  store,  1  female  seminary,  and  is 
an  important  centre  for  purchase  and  sale  of  cotton.  Pop. 
of  V,  750;  of  tp,  2542.   Geo.  S.  Baker,  En.  "CouniEn." 

Lonis  d'Or  ("Louis  of  gold"),  a  French  gold  coin, 
first  struck  in  1641  under  Louis  XIII.,  not  coined  since 
1795,  but  the  name  is  often  given  to  the  twenty-franc  piece 
or  gold  Napoleon,  and  to  certain  Oerman  five-thaler  pieces. 
The  value  of  the  louis  fluctuated  considerably,  but  may  be 
roughly  stated  to  be  about  five  dollars  in  Federal  money. 

Iionisia'na,  one  of  the  Qulf  States  of  the  American 
Cnion,  situated  wholly  within  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  comprised  in  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  is  situated  between  the  meridians  of  89° 
and  94°  W.  Ion.  from  Oroenwich,  and  Iwtween  the  parallels 
of  28°  56'  and  33°  N.  lat  Its  extreme  length  from  E.  to 
W.  is  298  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 
about  280  miles.  Its  area,  according  to  the  .census  and 
land-office  reports,  is  41,346  square  miles,  or  26,461,440 
acres.  It*  form  i*  very  irregular,  although  a  part  of  its 
boundaries  are  parallels  and  meridians.  On  the  N.  its 
boundary  is  along  the  33d  parallel,  which  divides  it  from 
Arkansas,  as  far  E.  bs  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bed  River  to  the  Pearl  River  on  the  31st 
parallel,  which  divide*  it  from  Miasi*sippi ;  on  the  E,  the 
Mississippi  River  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Mississippi 
a*  far  a*  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  the  Pearl 
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Birer  from  the  31it  panllel  to  Lake  Borgne  formi  the 
boundary  between  it  and  the  ume  State ;  on  the  S.  and 
8.  £.  the  Qulf  of  Hexioo  and  sereral  sounds  and  estuaries 
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from  the  Golf  form  its  boundary ;  on  the  W.  the  Sabine  River 
and  Lake  separate  it  from  Texas  to  the  point  where  that 
river  crosses  the  32d  parallel,  and  thence  northward  of  the 
33d  parallel  the  boundary  runs  along  the  B4th  meridian. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  N.  and  N.  W.  portions  of  the 
State  rise  into  low  hills  not  exceeding  240  feet  in  height, 
and  from  these  the  land  slopes  gradually  both  toward  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf.  A  large  portion  of  the  delta  of 
the  Miuissippi,  especially  below  New  Orleans,  is  marshy, 
and  actually  below  the  river  at  high  water.  In  all,  about 
8450  square  miles,  or  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  is 
subject  to  inundations,  though  not  all  of  it  annually.  Along 
the  Mississippi  River  much  of  the  land  is  below  the  surface 
of  the  river  at  the  spring  freshets,  and  is  protected  from 
overflow  by  levees  or  artificial  embankments.  These  levees 
extend  120  miles  above  New  Orleans  and  43  miles  below  it. 
They  are  sometimes  worn  and  broken  through  by  the  floods, 
and  the  "  crevasses  "  thus  produced  cause  the  submergence 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  Local  topographers 
classify  the  lands  of  the  State  as  "good  uplanas;"  "pine 
hill  lands,"  usually  not  very  fertile;  "alluvial  tracts;" 
"Bluff  or  Loess  regions;"  "marsh  lands;"  "the  prairie 
regions ;"  and  "  the  pine  flats."  The  whole  alluvial  region 
of  the  delta  is  very  fertile,  and  its  deep  black  loam  will  yield 
enormous  orops ;  the  hilly  country,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
very  productive,  and  some  portions  of  it  are  sandy  barrens. 

Jiivera,  Lakee,  Sounds,  ana  Baye, — The  Mipsissippi  River 
has  a  course  of  about  590  miles  in  the  State,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  steamers  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
(See  MiSDissiPPi  Rivsn.)  The  Red  River,  the  second  in 
siie  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  enters  the 
State  in  the  N.  W.,  and  crosses  it  diagonally  to  the  31st 
parallel,  where  it  enters  the  "  Great  River."  Its  principal 
affluents  in  the  State  are  the  Washita,  with  its  two  large 
branches,  tbo  Tensas,  and  the  Bceuf :  the  Sugdomona,  the 
Sabine  Bayou,  and  the  Bistineau  River  and  Lake.  The 
Sabine  River  forma  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State,  and  the  Calcasieu  and  Mermenteau  are  considerable 
streams,  the  latter  having  several  tributary  bayous  or  slug- 
gish streams.  The  Pearl  River,  having  Bogue  Chitto  fur 
a  tributary,  the  Tangipahoa,  Tickfaw,  and  Amite  are  the 
principal  streams  E.  of  the  Mississippi.  There  are  besides 
these  several  large  bayous  or  estuaries,  which  are  really 
outlets  or  secondary  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  which  in 
flood-time  convey  a  large  portion  of  its  waters  to  the  Gulf, 
and  at  other  times  drain  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Lou- 
isiana. The  principal  of  those  are  Atchafalaya  Bayou, 
with  its  series  of  lakes,  Vermilion  Bayou,  Bayou  Teche, 
which  connects  with  it.  Bayou  de  Large,  Bayou  la  Fourohe, 
and  the  estuaries,  lakes,  and  bayous  whioh  debouch  into 
Barataria  Bay.  The  distinction  between  lakes,  sounds,  and 
estuaries  in  this  State  is  not  very  marked.  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  is  perhaps  a  lake  in  the  sense  of  being  surrounded  by 
land,  except  at  its  outlets,  but  its  waters  are  salt,  and  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide;  Lake  Borgne  is  only  a  sound  or  bay; 
Lake  Maurepas  is  closely  connected  with  Pontchartrain ; 
Sabine  Lake,  Calcasieu  Lake,  Lake  Mermenteau,  Grand 
Lake,  Marsh  Lake,  Lake  Charles,  Grand  Cboni^re,  Cailloa, 
Lake  Washa,  etc.  are  all  estuaries  connected  with  rivers  or 
bayous.  In  Northern  Louisiana  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
lakes,  whioh  are  expansions  either  of  the  Red  River  or  its 
tributaries.  Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  extent. 
Along  the  coast  there  are — Chandeleur  and  Isle  au  Breton 
Sounds,  Bay  Ronde,  Garden  Island  Bay,  East  and  West 
Bays,  Timbalier,  Terre  Bonne,  Caillon,  Atchafalaya,  CAte 
Blanche,  and  Vermilion  Bays. 


Geology. — The  geological  formations  of  Louisiana,  so  far 
as  the  superficial  strata  are  concerned,  are  very  simple. 
The  Mississippi  and  Red  River  basins,  the  Mississippi 
delta,  and  the  Bluff  or  Loess  region,  which  includes  most 
of  Calcasieu,  St.  Landry,  and  Lafayette  parishes,  and  a 
long  but  narrow  strip  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
together  comprise  three-fifths  of  the  State  (the  MisBlseippi 
delta  proper  extending  over  eighteen  of  the  largest  parishes 
and  more  than  12,000  square  miles)  are  alluvial  and  dilu- 
vial, the  deposits  of  the  delta  being  from  40  to  60  feet  in 
depth  and  of  marvellous  fertility ;  these  deposits  are  con- 
stantly making,  and  the  delta  extending  out  into  the  Golf 
every  year  slowly  or  rapidly  as  the  freshets  of  the  upper 
river  and  its  tributaries  are  destructive  or  of  slight  amount, 
or  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  State,  the  N.  W.  and  W. 
N.  W.  portions  and  a  small  tract  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pearl 
River,  extending  to  the  Loess,  are  Tertiary,  and  in  the  no- 
menclature of  the  Southern  geologists  are  classified  as  be- 
longing to  the  Grand  Gulf,  Vicksburg,  and  Jackson  strata, 
which  seem  to  be  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene.  In  the  N. 
W.,  W.,  and  central  parts  of  the  State  occasional  small  out- 
crops of  Cretaceous  strata  are  found  rising  above  the  Ter- 
tiary. These  Cretaceous  rooks  are  mostly  limestone,  gyp- 
sum, and  salt-bearing  strata.  The  Tertiary  tract  in  the 
N.  W.  lies  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the 
Necbos  and  Sabine  rivers,  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Harrisonburg,  Catahoula  parish,  and  contains  deposits 
of  some  useful  minerals.  Brown  coal  (lignite)  of  fair 
qnality,  though  not  the  best,  is  found  here  in  consider- 
able quantity.  Iron  is  somewhat  abundant  in  this  re- 
gion, and  salt  springs  and  salt  deposits,  which  were 
extensively  utilised  during  the  late  civil  war;  that  on 
Petit  Anse  Island  has  been  mined  to  a  depth  of  60  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Gulf,  68  feet  through  solid  rock-salt 
of  the  purest  quality.  Ochr«,  marl,  gypsum,  load,  sulphate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
occur  in  considerable  quantities.  Below  the  alluvium  and 
Tertiary  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there  are  deposits 
of  sulphur,  and  at  one  point  between  the  Calcasieu  and  Sa- 
bine rivers  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  and  shafts  sunk 
which  demonstrate  that,  beginning  at  a  point  about  428  feet 
below  the  surface,  there  is  a  deposit  of  sulphur  112  feet  in 
thickness,  and  which  yields  from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  pure 
sulphur.  The  more  superficial  strata  at  this  point  contained 
petroleum,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  with 
profit.  Copper  has  also  been  found  in  several  parishes  of 
the  State.  Among  the  minerals  not  of  economic  value 
found  in  the  State  are  quarts-crystals,  jasper,  agates,  car- 
nelians,  sardonyx,  onyx,  feldspar  of  fine  quality,  and  me- 
teoric stones.  Fossils  of  various  kinds  have  also  been 
discovered  at  different  points.  Moat  of  these  minerals  have 
been  found  in  the  Tertiary. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — The  entire  alluvial  deposits  furnish 
ft  soil  of  extraordinary  permanence  and  fertility.  The 
delta  lands  are  unanrpasaed  for  the  culture  of  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  sweet  potatoes 
and  figs.  The  islands  produce  sea-island  cotton  equal  to 
the  best,  though  fur  the  most  part  the  cotton  produced  in 
Louisiana  is  the  upland  or  short-stapled  variety.  The 
orange  fiourishes  quite  as  well  in  Southern  Louisiana  as 
in  Florida.  The  Tertiary  region  has  not  so  rich  a  soil,  but 
with  proper  culture  yields  good  orops.  Indian  com  does 
better  there  than  in  the  alluvium.  Cotton  grows  every- 
where in  the  State.  A  portion  of  the  Tertiary  region  is 
covered  with  heavy  though  not  dense  pine  forests,  and 
though  healthful  is  not  productive.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
area  of  the  State  is  too  swampy  and  marshy  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  lofty  cypress  trees, 
from  which  the  Spanish  moss  hangs  in  graceful  festoons. 
The  other  forest  trees  of  the  alluvial  portion  of  the  State 
are  ash,  sweet  gum,  hickory,  black  walnut,  magnolia,  live- 
oak,  Spanish,  water,  black,  chestnut,  white,  and  post  oaks, 
tulip  tree,  Florida  anise,  linden,  lance-lcaved  buckthorn, 
four  or  five  species  of  acacia,  wild  cherry,  pomegranate, 
holly,  black  walnut,  arbor  vitse,  tillandsia,  lime,  pecan, 
sycamore,  white  and  red  cedar,  and  yellow  pine,  and  in 
the  Tertiary,  sassafras,  mulberry,  poplar,  hackberry,  red 
elm,  maple,  honey  locust,  dogwood,  tupelo,  box  elder, 
black  lucust,  prickly  ash,  persimmon,  etc.  Along  the 
rivers  the  cottonwood,  willow,  basket  elm,  palmetto,  wild 
oane,  papaw,  and  wild  orange  are  found.  Of  fruit  trees, 
the  peach,  quince,  plum,  fig,  orange,  papaw,  and  olive  do 
well ;  the  apple  and  pear  do  not  succeed  so  well.  The 
grating  in  the  uplands  generally  is  excellent ;  in  the  Atta- 
kapas  country,  along  the  Atchafalaya,  and  Bayou. Teche 
the  pasturage  is  unsurpassed  in  quality.  Louisiana,  like 
Florida,  is  a  land  of  flowers,  and  the  flowers  yield  tho 
richest  of  perfumes.  The  fragrance  of  its  orange-blossoms, 
its  magnolias,  jessamines,  camellias,  oleanders,  virgin's 
bower,  and  its  luxuriant  roses,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of 
other  semi-tropical  flowers  which  grow  wild  on  its  prairies 
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ud  bni«d  boUom-teodi,  make  it  for  the  greater  part  of  the 

Climale. — The  climate  of  New  Orleans  and  the  lower 

year  an  earthljr  paradiie. 

portion  of  the  delta  is  to  some  extent  malarious,  from  its 

Zoologg. — Id  addition  to  the  wild  animala,  reptilea,  and 

slight  elevation,  the  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  decay 

birda  oommon  to  the  Qalf  Statea,  Louisiana  baa  some  which 

which  is  so  prevalent.    Bilious  and  congeative  fevers  aro 

are  peenliar  to  her  territory,  or  at  least  only  foand  W. 
of  the  Mississippi.     In  the  forests  black  bears  and  wolres, 

very  prevalent,  and  the  worst  forms  of  intermittent  not  un- 

common.    The  yellow  fever  may  be  considered  endemic  in 

and  in  the  cypress  swamps  panthers  of  large  aiie  and  great 

New  Orleans,  though  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  careful 

"ferocity,  are  ooeaaiODally  met  with;   while  the  wild-cat. 

preeantions  of  the  authorities  to  keep  the  city  in  a  good 

raccoon,  polecat,  opossum,  otter,  squirrel,  two  or  three 
species  of  rat,  mouse,  dormouse,  and  mole,  are  abundant. 

sanitary  condition,  it  has  not  mode  such  ravages  aa  for- 

merly, and  ia  not  epidemic  oftener  than  once  in  seven  or 

The  alligator  inhabits  all  the  bayous,  and  is  often  destmo- 

eight  years.    Western  and   North-western  Louisiana  is 

tire  to  eattle,  and  sometimes  to  the  human  subjeet.     There 

perhaps  a^  healthy  a  region  as  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  There 
IS  little  or  no  malaria,  and  pulmonary  patients  are  greatly 

are  sevoral  species  of  turtle ;  liiards,  homed  frogs,  many 
species  of  toad,  thegeeko,  and  chameleon;  while  rattlesnakes, 

benefited  by  a  residence  there.     The  oold  N.  winds  (called 

ripera,  moccasin,  homed,  and  other  snakes  are  very  oommon. 

"northers"  in  Texas)  occasionally  lower  the  temperature 

The  birds  of  most  note  are  the  bald  and  the  gray  eagle, 

and  produce  a  degree  of  oold  which  causes  much  suffering. 

the  king  vulture,  the  tnrkey-bttuard,  and  other  rnUarei, 

The  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  not  as  high  (as  will 

kites,  hawks,  owls,  gulls,  the  pelioau  (which  is  rarely  or 

be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table)  as  in  other  States  and 

never  found  in  its  natural  haunts,  E.  of  the  Miaaisaippi), 

eountries  In  the  same  latitude ;  this  results  from  the  action 

eranes,  herons,  wild-turkeys  (not  as  plenty  now  as  for- 

of these  oold  N.  winds.    The  following  table  gives  the  maxi- 

merly), pigeons,  partridges,  wild-geese,  brant,  and  wild- 

mum,  minimum,  and  mean  monthly  and  annual  tempera- 

dnoks generally  in  great  abundance,  and  a  great  rarioty  of 

ture,  rainfall,  barometrical  pressure,  and  prevalent  winds  at 

smaller  birds,  many  of  them  of  brilliant  plumage.     The 
llah  are  generally  those  oommon  to  the  Gulf, 

the  points  indicated : 

!l«w 

Z?!!!*"":   'S«:'sbr«T«i>«r«:    tot  Sl»  SC :  BmloB ;  .b.  l.t.  »!<>  W  K. : 

ST^  "■•.;.■!!•  "S     loo.   ISO   «•:    .lUtod.. 

Ion.  IS°  SV  W. ;  alUtadt, 

lk«tabor«  th«M». 

as.5  lk«  ibovc  iba  an. 

1st  bn  aboYo  Uo  •«. 

Highest  temperature  of  the  year - 

98° 

95° 

92° 

Lowest           "            ••      '14    __ 

170 

67.5» 

810 

18° 
63.91° 

770 

16° 
64..t7° 

770 

Mean              "             ••         «    

81" 

74° 

7S° 

Lowest      "      "    "    :":::""":::::::::::::::;:' 

2.5° 

17° 
42.2° 

1S° 
41° 

Mean              "           "         "       

SalnfUl                      "         "       

S.06 

8.18 

79° 

8.10 

78° 

Highest  temperature  In  February „ _ 

Lowest           

23° 

21° 

Mean              "           "        "         

«0.SO 
1.9S 

tap 

52° 

7.47 
8:i° 

4,'1.1° 
7.88 
82° 

Rainfall                       "         "         _ 

Highest  temperature  in  March 

Lowest         "^u           „        u    

esfi 
60.40 
5.10 

82° 

80° 
68.9° 
2.67 
85° 

8.10 
61.6° 
2.71 
84° 

Uean               "            ..         «     

Rainfall                      "        "    

Lowest         *^           "       » 

46=> 

440 

470 

Mean              "           "       "   

6«.»o 

64.8° 

66.4° 

Ralnbll                      "       " 

1.74 

1.94 

1.89 

Highest  temperature  in  Hay _ 

91° 

90P 

Lowest           ' 

56° 

68° 

Mean              -           "     "  

73.70 

72.9° 

69.8° 

iRalnfcn                      "     " 

18.68 

4.58 

4.61 

Htshest  temiMnture  in  June 

92° 

92° 

91° 

lowest           "          -      •>   

79° 
80.1° 
6.98 
98° 

64° 
79.8° 
7.9* 
98° 

68° 
81.4° 
7.86 
92° 

Mean              "           "      "   

RainlUI                      "      "   

Hlffheat  lemneratnro  In  Julr 

mgMU  «mpeia»n,  m  juiy  ............ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

74° 
82.4° 
6.27 
93° 

73° 
81.6° 
8.31 
94° 

74° 
83.8° 
884 
92° 

Mcftn              **           it     u 

Rainfall                      **     "   „ 

Htobest  temDenton  tn  Auffiut 

mgM»  lempeniiuie  .n  ^agm^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 

78° 
81.2° 

71° 
81.7° 

72° 
82.1° 

Mean              "           •'        " 

RalnlUl                      "        "     

8.30 
89° 

1.59 
90° 

IJS3 
89° 

LowS  "™pt."^""  '.."  ^^     ;;:;;:;;:;;;;:;■;:::;;;:;;; 

72° 
78.7° 
8.19 
86° 

48° 
75.7° 
2.81 
83° 

50° 
76.0° 
2.28 

82° 

Mean              •<           «          u         

R«tnhn                      "          "                

Highest  temperature  in  October _ 

Lowest           "           "        "      

60° 

40° 

42° 

Mean               «            »         « _ 

68.40 

KJBP 

65.9° 

Bsinfall                      "        "      

8.18 

3.41 

SJ9 

Hieheat  temuemture  in  November 

79° 

81° 

80° 

Loweet           "           "          "        

42° 
87.4° 
7.43 

26° 
50° 
1.39 

28° 
61.2° 
I.4S 

Hean              "           "          "        

RainfaU                      "          "        

Highest  temperature  la  December 

72° 

78° 

76° 

Lowest           "        ,  "          •• 

82° 

1«» 

18° 

Mean              ' 

81.4° 

42° 

44.9° 

Bainfall 

5.2s 

7.08 

7.08 

Total  rainfall  for  year - 

72.81 
80.118 

46.77 
80.100 

43.78 

Monthly  mean  pressure  of  barometer  for  January. 

"          "          "                   u          ..  February.... 

S0.086 

80.0S8 

'■          "                   «          «  March......... 

80.158 

80.116 

"         "         "                  «         «  J^pfil 

80.020 

29.972 

"         "         "                  «         ..  jifjy 

29.923 
30.002 

29.894 
29.962 

«                    ..          «  ju^e _.„ 

"            "            "                        ..            «  July.. 

80.063 

80.039 

•'                   «          «  August- 

80.038 

80.045 

"  September.. 

80.016 

80.042 

"         "          "                   "          "  October 

80.077 

80.083 

"  NoTember... 

80.039 

80.139 

"         "         "                  a         u  December... 

30.200 

80.213 

80.069 

80.066 

Prevalllog  winds  for  winter 

8.E.AN. 

N.  R.N.  W.,  A  8.  E. 

N.N.  W.,N.,AS. 

"            "      "  spring _ 

S.E.&8. 

8.  W.  A  8. 

&AS.E. 

"       "  summer- _»...- 

S.R 

.8-4  8.W. 
N.fc,4N. 

0alm.8.E..E..4  8. 

Calm,  a  E.  A  8. 

"            "       "  sntuun _ 

K., 

Calm,N.E.,8.  E.,AN. 

Calm.N.E.,  N.,AS.E. 

Ag, 

■ieulttiral  Product! — The  prinoipal  agricultural  prod-  1 

moderate  quantity,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  a  gr< 

atva- 

nets  of  lionisiana  are  sugar  (from  the  sugar-cane),  cotton, 

riety  of  market-garden  products.     Largo  numbers  of  cattle 

rice,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  figs,  oranges,  Indian  corn  in 

are  reared  for  slaughter  and  exportation.     The  production 
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of  sagar  from  the  cane  bu  been  for  more  than  fifty  yeara 
a  favorite  iDdoatry  in  the  State ;  the  canes  are  grown  from 
layera,  not  from  the  aeed,  and  it  has  been  aappooed  that 
the  quality  of  the  oane  baa  deteriorated  materially  from 
this  mode  of  propagation.  In  1853  the  sugar  orop  amounted 
to  4SM24  hogsbeadi  of  1000  pounds  each;  in  1861,  to 
459,110  hogsheads.  Daring  the  late  ciril  war  the  prodno- 
tionwas  very  small,  only  6000  hogsheads  being  reported  in 
1864 ;  since  the  war  it  has  gradually  been  reoorering,  though 
with  some  adveue  years.  In  1870  it  was  144,881  hogsheads ; 
in  1871, 128,461 ;  in  1872, 108,520 ;  in  1873,  89,498 ;  in  1874, 
102,923  hogsheads,  and  about  90,000  hogsheads  of  molasses. 
Cotton  in  1870  was  grown  to  the  extent  of  350,8.^2  bales; 
in  1872,  of  501,000  bales;  in  1873,  of  abont  450,000  bales; 
in  1874,  of  495,000  bales.  The  report  of  the  prodnotion  of 
Indian  com  was  in  1859  (census  of  1860),  16,853,745  bush- 
els; in  1869  (census  of  1870),  7,596,628  bushels;  the  report 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  was  in  1870,  18,000,000 
bushels  (probably  exoessiTo);  in  1871,  8,100,000  bushels; 
in  1872,  10,125,000  bushels;  in  1873,  9,112,000  bushels;  in 
1874,  8,110,000  bushels.  Com  is  not  a  produotire  or  profit- 
able orop  in  Louisiana,  seldom  yielding  over  fifteen  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wheat  is  not  largely  oultirated,  though  it  is 
increasing  in  importance  every  year;  41,000  bushels  were 
raised  in  1869,  and  over  100,000  bushels  in  1874.  In  the 
rich  lands  of  the  delta  it  yields  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Rice  is  a  staple  product  of  the  State,  and  ought  to  be  grown 
ten  times  more  abundantly  than  it  is.  In  1873  the  crop  was 
12,007,380  pounds.  Of  the  other  cereals,  35,000  bushels  of 
oats  were  reported  in  1873,  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
1874;  barley  is  not  largely  cultivated,  though  it  is  becom- 
ing a  profitable  crop.  Of  potatoes  (probably  sweet),  60,000 
bushels  only  were  reported  in  1873,  and  about  54,000  bush- 
els in  1874.  Tobacco  is  not  a  large  orop,  35,000  pounds  only 
being  reported  in  1S73,  and  but  15,541  in  1870,  but  its  qual- 
ity is  excellent.  Hay  is  increasing  as  a  crop,  the  Hungarian 
grass  being  cultivated  (as  well  as  other  grasses)  for  this  pur- 
pose: 8776  tons  were  cured  in  1870;  13,100  tons  in  1873, 
and  13,500  tons  in  1874.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules 
is  increasing;  in  1870  there  were  62,584  horses  in  the  State; 
in  Jan.,  1874,  75,700 ;  in  Jan.,  1875,  75,000.     In  1870  the 


number  of  mules  and  asses  was  61,338;  in  Jan.,  1874,  it 
was  78,400 ;  in  Jan.,  1875,  79,980.  Other  domestic  animals 
are  decreasing ;  in  1870  the  number  of  milch  cows  was 
102,076;  in  Jan.,  1874,  it  was  90,700;  in  Jan.,  1875,  87,070. 
In  1870  the  number  of  working  oxen  and  other  cattle  was 
23,%185 ;  in  Jan.,  1874,  the  agricultural  department  re- 
ported 173,900  (probably  an  undcr-eatimate) ;  in  Jan., 
1875,  168,650.  In  1870  the  number  of  sheep  was  re- 
ported as  118,602;  in  Jan.,  1874,  as  64,600;  in  Jan., 
1875,  63,100.  In  1870  the  number  of  bogs  was  338,326; 
in  Jan.,  1874,  247,100;  and  in  Jan.,  1875,  210,035.  The 
toUl  value  of  live-stoclc  in  1870  was  $16,929,188;  in  1874, 
$19,730,255. 

Mapu/aeturiitg  and  Mining  Induttry. — Louisiana  is  not 
largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  In  1870  she  had  2557 
manufacturing  establishments,  including  the  sugar-mill's  on 
the  plantations.  The  motive-power  of  these  establishments, 
mostly  steam-engines,  equalled  25,066  horse-power:  30,071 
persons  were  employed,  of  whom  23,637  were  men,  4210 
women,  and  2224  children;  the  capital  invested  was  re- 
ported as  $18,313,974 ;  the  wages  paid,  $4,503,470 ;  the  raw 
material  used,  $12,412,023 ;  and  the  product,  $24,161,905. 
But  of  this  total  product,  $10,341,858  was  of  raw  sugar, 
which  is  an  agricultural  rather  than  a  mannfaotured  prod- 
uct. Refined  augar  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  $643,085 ; 
lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $1,516,632;  bread,  ship-bread, 
and  other  bakery  products,  $875,261;  iron  castings, 
$552,470;  tobacco  and  cigars,  $417,010 ;  clothing,  $424,173; 
flouring-mill  products,  $731,395 ;  cars,  freight  and  passen- 
ger, were  produced  to  the  extent  of  $368,730 ;  machinery, 
steam-engines,  and  boilers,  $412,900;  cotton -seed  oil, 
$324,700;  shipbuilding,  etc.,  $326,230;  malt  liquors, 
$250,920.  Sugar-refining  has  increased  since  1 870,  but  most 
of  the  other  branches  of  manufacture  have  languished.  The 
mining  industry  of  the  State  consists  of  some  coal-mines, 
rather  inefficiently  worked,  a  little  iron  mined,  the  salt-mine 
of  Petit  Anse  Island,  and  a  (ulphur-mine  at  Caloasieu 
Springs. 

Bailroadt. — The  following  table,  compiled  principally 
from  Poor's  Railroad  Manual  for  1874-75,  gives  the  condi- 
tion of  the  railroads  of  the  State  at  or  near  Jan.,  1874 : 
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Coat  of 
railroad, 
equip- 
ment, etc. 
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Earalnga 

leas 
operating 

oxpeaies. 

Xaln 

uvik 

sod 

br'ehM. 
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Mber 
moke. 

Capitol 
■took. 

Funded 
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debt. 
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1.1W,»J0 
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bonds, 

end  debt. 
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sm. 

From 
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All 
oUier. 

Total 
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Uorgui'i  LooldAoa  kud  Texu.. 
New  OrleBQB  Jackloo  and  Great 
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On  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1875,  the  number  of  miles  in  operation 
had  increased  to  657.28,  but  the  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ments differed  very  slightly  from  the  figures  of  the  above 
table. 

Levee: — The  people  of  Louisiana  have  built  and  now 
maintain  in  repair  more  than  1500  miles,  or  51,000,000 
cubic  foot  of  levees  within  the  State  limits.  But  for 
these  the  greater  part  of  the  delta  would  be  a  hopeless 
and  slimy  swamp.  The  cost  of  these  levees  was  about 
$17,000,000,  and  to  perfect  the  system  and  complete  the 
work  whore  it  is  still  needed  will  require  about  as  much 
more.  About  half  a  million  dollars  is  expended  annually 
on  the  repair  and  building  of  levees,  but  this  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the  plantations  near  the 
rivers. 

Commerce. — -liOnisiana  is  the  second  State  in  the  Union 
in  the  amount  of  its  commerce.  Now  York  alone  exceeding 
it  in  the  amount  of  domestic  and  foreign  exports ;  while  in 
its  imports  it  is  also  below  Hassachnsetts,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  California.  Its  exporL^  of  domestie  products 
in  1866  were  $89,002,141 :  in  1872,  $95,970,592;  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1874,  $93,478,513.  The  re-exportation  of 
foreign  goods  in  the  last-named  year  was  $456,411.  The 
imports  of  the  year  1866  were  $10,878,365 ;  the  imports  of 
1872,  $20,006,363,  and  those  of  1874,  $14,548,056.  The 
ooaatwiso  trade  was  still  larger,  the  inward-bound  cargoes 
to  Xew  Orleans  in  1872  being  valued  at  $160,000,000,  and 
the  cargoes  to  coast  and  river  porta  from  New  Orleans  to 
alioat  $90,000,000.  In  round  numbers,  the  coastwise  and 
foreign  commerce  of  Louisiana  ia  not  far  from  $400,000,000. 
In  1871  the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  State  were  255,  measuring  51,535  tons.  In  1874, 
2928  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  the  State,  having  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  1,640,676  tons,  and  manned  by  51,864 
men  and  boys ;  the  same  year  3042  vessels  cleared  from  the 
same  ports,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,743,312  tons, 
and  manned  by  49,956  men.     This  includes  the  coastwise 


Finaneee  of  tile  Slate. — The  assessed  valnation  of  the 
State  in  1870,  both  of  real  and  personal  property,  was 
$253,371,890,  and  the  estimated  true  valuation  of  the 
n.  S.  marshals  was  $323,125,666.  In  1874  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  State  for  purposes  of  taxation  was 
$228,660,653.62.  The  State  debt  is  of  large  but  uncertain 
amount.  On  Dec.  25,  1873,  the  nominal  amount  was  re- 
ported by  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  Gov.  Kellogg 
to  be  $53,621,545.67,  but  of  this  the  board  contended  that 
from  several  causes  $30,646,649  was  void,  illegal,  or  lapsed, 
leaving  abont  $23,000,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest 
was  about  $1,500,000.  A  part  of  this  is  of  doubtful  legality, 
and  they  recommended  partial  repudiation,  reducing  the 
debt  to  $12,000,000,  but  even  on  this,  neither  principal  nor 
interest  is  paid,  from  gross  mismanagement,  though  the 
taxes  are  very  high  and  difficult  of  collection.  The  politi- 
cal troubles  of  the  State  have  greatly  affected  its  oommer- 
cial  and  financial  condition. 

Sanh. — On  Nov.  1,  1874,  there  were  in  the  State  11 
national  banks,  of  which  4  were  closing  and  only  7  in 
operation.  These  had  a  capital  paid  in  of  $4,450,000; 
bonds  on  deposit,  $2,934,000 ;  circulation  issued,  $4,607,320 ; 
circulation  redeemed,  $1,204,845 ;  circulation  outstanding, 
$3,402,475.  There  were  also  in  Dec.,  1874,  7  State-char- 
tered banks  in  operation,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$4,967,000 ;  4  savings  banks,  3  of  which  had  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $810,000  ;  and  11  private  banking-houses. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  20  fire  insurance  companies, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $10,306,650,  and  aggregate 
assets  of  $11,382,000 ;  and  one  life  insurance  company, 
with  $100,000  capital  and  $400,000  asseU. 

Population, — The  following  table  gives  the  population 
of  the  State  at  different  periods,  the  percentage  of  increase, 
the  number  of  whites,  free  colored,  and  slaves,  of  natives 
and  foreigners,  and  of  whites  and  free  blacks  of  school, 
military,  and  voting  ages : 
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76.556 
152,923 
213,.529 
852.411 
517,782 
587,774 
708,002 
728,915 

34,311 
73,383 
89,231 
158,457 
256,491 
801,764 
SS7,4S« 
362,065 

7,585 
10,476 
16,710 
26,502 
17,462 
22,843 
18,647 
864,210 

34,660 

69,064 
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168,452 
244,m9 
263,107 
331,72$ 
None. 

68,»s' 

80,875 
61,827 
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51.904 
^288 

{122,141 
226,114 

lUlai. 

{72,009 
{85,-50 

ise,?.^ 

Main. 

{86,690 

{98,143 
tn4,187 

100.39 
40.63 
63.35 
46.92 
18.52 
86.74 
2.67 

627,027 
665,088 

Education. — Prior  to  the  late  oiril  war,  owing  to  the 
■paneDeas  of  the  population  in  the  parishei  away  from  the 
eitiu.  the  eonfiiet  of  raoea,  and  the  eaay-going  habita  of 
tha  French,  Spanish,  and  Creole  portions  of  the  inhabitants, 
no  publio-aehool  ayitem  had  erer  proved  a  auceeaa  in 
Lomaiiuia.  As  a  conaeqaenoe,  the  amount  of  illiterae;  was 
frightful:  183,895  of  the  inhabitants  over  twenty  years  of 
age,  or  two-thirda  of  the  whole  nnmber,  ooald  not  read  or 
write  in  1870 ;  while  of  those  orerten  years  of  age  who  were 
illiterate  the  nnmber  was  still  greater.  The  ohangea  re- 
sulting from  the  war  led  to  a  renewed  effort  to  establish  a 
good  eommon-sohool  syatera,  bnt  the  first  and  aeoond  at- 
tempts  did  not  prore  aaoceasfal.  The  pnblio-aehool  aystem 
adopted  in  1870,  with  aereral  important  modifleationa  made 
in  1872  and  1874,  girea  better  promise  of  overcoming  the 
diiBenltiea  which  eBviron  it.  Mixed  sebools  are  not  re- 
garded with  mnoh  &ror,  and  very  few  of  them  are  at- 
tempted; but  there  is  now  no  opposition  to  giving  the 
advaataiges  of  education  to  the  colored  man,  as  freely  as  to 
the  white,  when  he  is  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
The  fallowing  flgnrea  fh>m  the  report  of  the  8tat6  superin- 
tendent  of  schools  give  their  condition  in  187S-74:  There 
is  one  normal  school  at  Jackson,  of  which  we  have  no  par- 
tienlars,  though  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  has  about  20 
pupils ;  a  normal  department  at  Mindeo,  oonneeted  with 
the  pnblie  high  sehool,  having  193  students ;  the  Peabody 
Kornukl  Seminary,  snatained  by  the  Peabody  fund,  and 
having  8  teachers  and  130  atudenta ;  normal  departmenta 
of  Straight  University,  Thompaon  Biblical  Institute,  and 


Leiand  University,  all  in  or  near  New  Orleans,  There  are 
483  sehool  districts  in  the  State;  101  new  sohool-houaes 
were  erected  during  the  year ;  the  value  of  the  school-houses 
of  the  State  was  $573,510;  the  number  of  pupila  enrolled 
in  the  schoola,  57,433 ;  number  of  male  teoehera,  865,  and 
of  female  teachers,  611 ;  the  average  salaries  of  the  teachers 
•re  the  same  in  both  sexes — $42.50  per  month ;  the  amount 
of  the  State  sehool  fund  was  $1,050,000;  the  number  of 
illiterate  children,  92,105;  the  legal  school  age,  6  to  21 
yeara;  the  average  coat  of  aehooling  for  each  aoholar, 
$12.811 ;  the  total  reoeipta  for  school  pnrpoaea,  $878,473.52 ; 
total  expenditurea,  $579,502.20.  New  Orleans  has  had 
good  and  efficient  schoola  for  its  white  population  for  many 
years,  and  the  colored  people  are  now  generally  provided 
with  them.  (Bee  New  Orlxahr.)  Of  aohools  of  secondary 
instruction  there  are — the  Boys'  Central  High  School  and 
the  two  high  schools  for  girls  in  New  Orleans,  all  admirably 
conducted;  St.  Joseph's  School  for  boys,  St.  Aloyslns* 
Academy,  also  for  boys,  both  at  New  Orleans  and  under 
the  charge  of  Roman  Catholics ;  and  St.  Vincent's  Academy 
at  Fairfield,  under  the  care  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (Catholio) ;  three  conventual  schools,  at  New  Orleans, 
Marksville,  and  Monroe;  a  Hebrew  school  of  high  cha- 
racter, and  St.  Simeon's  Academy,  at  New  Orleans.  The 
Silliman  Female  Collegiate  Institute  at  Clinton,  La.,  is  a 
collegiate  school  for  girls  of  high  grade,  nnder  the  care  of 
the  Presbyterians.  The  following  table  shows  the  names 
and  oondition  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools  of  the  State  in  1873-74 : 
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5,000 
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ahrarif. — The  census  of  1870  reports  2332  libraries, 
public  and  private,  in  the  State,  of  which  480  were  public, 
having  an  aggregate  of  263,260  volumes.  Of  these,  2  were 
State  libraries,  having  64,000  volumes;  1  a  city  library, 
with  10,000   volumes;   61  court  and   law  libraries,  with 


31,583  volume*;  34  school  and  college  libraries,  with 
37,050  volumes ;  356  Sunday-school  and  church  libraries, 
with  100,233  volumes;  26  circulating  libraries, with  20,400 
volumes;  and  1852  private  libraries,  with  584,140  volumes. 
Newpapen. — In  1870  there  were  reported  92  newapapers 
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of  all  elaase*  in  the  State,  issuing  annually  13,755,690 
copiea,  and  having  a  circulation  of  84,165.  Of  these,  7 
were  dailiee  (in  1872  there  were  9  dailies),  1  tri-weekly  (2  in 
1872);  8  semi-weeklies  (3  in  1872);  75  weeklies  (71  in 
1872) ;  1  monthly  (3  in  1872,  and  2  quarterlies  in  1872). 
Of  these,  1  was  agricnitural,  with  8000  circulation ;  2  com- 
BMreUl  and  financial  (1  weekly  and  1  daily),  with  8000 


eirealation,  1  weekly  and  1  monthly  literary;  85,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  dailies,  were  political,  with  a  circulation 
of  76,715;  in  1874  there  were  2  religioos  papers,  with  i 
circulation  of  9600. 

*In  I860  Ihere  were  173  Indians  in  the  Stste;  In  1870,  56!> 
Indians  and  71  Chinese.  f  The  number  of  citlrens  or  actuU 
voters  was  159,001.  {  Whites  only.  {  State  census. 
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Chureke: — The  foregoing  table  shows  the  oondition  of 
the  different  religioas  denominatioDS  in  1870  and  1873  or 
1874,  so  far  as  Oiey  ean  be  ascertained.  The  oensas  in 
1870  reported  638  ohnroh  organiiations  of  all  denomina- 
tions, 5U9  ohnroh  edifices,  213,955  sittings,  and  $4,048,525 
of  ohuroh  property,  distribnted  as  shown  in  the  table. 
There  is  also  one  congregation  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  (Swedonborgian). 

Conttiiutiottf  Courta,  Government,  and  Bepretentation  in 
Congrett. — Thoprcscntconstitution  of  the  State  was  adopted 
and  ratified  bj  the  people  in  Apr.,  1868.  The  exeeutiTe 
officers  of  the  State  are  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
seoretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  superintendent  of 
education,  and  attorney -general,  all  eleoted  for  four  years 
by  the  people.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  senate  has  36  members,  elected  for  four 
years,  one-half  biennially,  and  the  bouse  of  representatives 
101  members,  elected  biennially.  The  sessions  are  limited 
to  60  days  each,  except  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  both  houses.  The  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives receive  $8  for  each  day  of  attendance  and  for 
time  spent  in  going  and  returning.  Every  male  person  of 
the  age  of  21  years  or  upwards,  bom  or  naturalised  in  the 
V.  S.  (except  criminals,  insane,  or  idiotic  persons),  who  has 
resided  in  the  State  for  a  year  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  for  the  last  ten  days  in  the  parish  in  which  he  offers 
to  vote,  is  to  be  deemed  an  elector.  All  persons,  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  born  in  or 
naturalized  in  the  U.  S.,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  and  residents  of  the  State  for  one  year,  are  citizens 
of  the  State.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  district  courts,  parish  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief-justice  and  four 
associate  justices,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  tno  senate  for  the  term  of  eight  years. 
They  must  be  citisens  of  the  U.  S.,  have  practised  law  for 
five  years,  the  last  three  in  the  State.  The  court  has  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  only,  except  in  some  specified  oases. 
There  are  18  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  judge  is 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors.  These  courts  bare  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  civil  cases  of  over 
(500,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  eases  of  over  $100.  The 
parish  courts  are  presided  over  by  a  single  judge  chosen 
for  two  years  by  the  people.  The  justices  of  the  peace  are 
also  elected  for  two  years.  Louisiana  is  entitled  to  six 
members  of  Congress  under  the  apportionment  of  1872. 

Coimliet  or  Parithee. — Louisiana  is  divided  into  57 
parishes,  answering  to  the  counties  of  the  other  States. 
The  following  tabic  gives  the  number  of  male  and  female 
inhabitants  of  each  in  1870,  the  total  population  of  each 
in  1870  and  I8S0,and  its  valuation  according  to  the  oensas 
of  1870 : 
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5,921 
6.706 
6,038 
S.282 
6,639 

11,079 
8^28 
2,387 
807 
S,1S2 
4,201 

10,194 
4,983 
7,378 
9,013 
6,636 
2,496 
2,243 
4,622 
6,297 
3,906 
9,292 
6,222 
7,481 
Mew 
2,068 
4,318 
4,774 
9,211 

90,279 
fi,856 
6,845 
6,642 
9.039 
New 
2.63.5 
8,205 
1,922 
2,527 
2,644 


Ptmato 

Total 

ToUl 

iDlublk, 

Inhabit., 

InhablL, 

1870. 

i»;o. 

18«0. 

6,666 

It, '-.77 

11.484 

6,528 

>.i.'J84 

16,379 

6,288 

ll.V-28 

18,167 

6,354 

111/36 

11,000 

6,036 

11'. '75 

11,348 

10,635 

;i..l4 

12,140 

8,206 

t>.'88 

6.928 

2,433 

1,1^ 

4,833 

784 

1  ,T91 

4P58 

li"10 

18,052 

■1.74 

-  175 

11,651 

Ill.'46 

-  '   40 

16,848 

I'M 

\!  77 

13,806 

.  .«4 

1  !,:«2 

13,298 

^Oi 

i:  16 

16,046 

'■■  164 

1  :  -99 

14,697 

.183 

.-..'78 

6,162 

l:.j74 

1-17 
9.1)42 
i'i.:t47 

4.120 

c.iwt 

14,661 

.i.:40 

;,ii46 

9,466 

!*,I7S 

it:07 

16,372 

f.,i66 

l'i.l88 

9,003 

'.ia» 

i'i.;i9 

14,044 

Mn^li. 

l.'J68 

4,026 

4,431 

4,282 

8,600 

14,133 

4,613 

9,387 

10,M7 

9,054 

18,265 

16,699 

101,139 

191,418 

174,491 

6,726 

11,582 

4,727 

4,707 

10,654 

8,494 

6,339 

12,981 

17,718 

8,980 

18,015 

26,860 

parish. 

2,475 

S.llO 



8.251 

6,466 

6,828 

1,631 

3,553 

4,076 

2,340 

4,867 

6,297 

2,779 

6,42S 

7,130 

Valnatlnn, 
IBTO, 


'.'185 

S74 

'  .!09 

■'165 

162 

,HoO 

,130 

SiH.'J49 

;iji  100 

■':M'I35 

«2 

'.'■.■  «7 
■I"  174 


..•1 


I,; 


1  - 


..KM 

!''  168 

-  I  177 

'.'1-  124 

:l.iii-.:i.:93 

,').ilW.(l24 

SI  It.  172 

n.i;27..T06 

I.t7:,l40 
3,:l- 1,1188 

654,886 
I, .109.209 
2,659,082 
3,983,404 
185,625,187 
4,681,546 
2,930,966 
1,396,000 
4,016,648 

1,188,765 

50.3,320 

1.29.\483 

2,368..')66 

720,029 


St.  James 

St  JohntheBapt. 

St.  Landry 

St.  MarUn. 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa- 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

Union _ 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Washington- 

W.  Baton  Bouge. 
W.  Feliciana. 

Webeter 

Winn _ 


Ifmis 

Famala 

Total 

Tom 

Inhabit., 

Inhabit., 

Inhabit., 

Inhabit., 

1870. 

1870. 

1870. 

lata. 

6,226 

4,926 

10,162 

11,499 

3,485 

3,277 

6,762 

7,930 

12,866 

12,687 

25,653 

28,104 

4,802 

4,568 

9,370 

12,674 

7,312 

6,548 

13,860 

16,816 

2,848 

2,738 

6,586 

6,406 

4,021 

8,907 
6,126 

7,928 
12,419 

6,293 

16,078 

6,406 

6,046 

12,451 

12,09! 

6,770 

6,916 

11,685 

10,389 

2,279 

2.249 

4,628 

4,324 

New 

parish. 

1,667 

1,673 

3,KiO 

4,708 

2J526 

2,588 

5,114 

7,312 

6.135 

New 

6,364 

10,499 

11,671 

parish. 

2,477 

2,477 

4,954 

6,876 

ralasUon, 

isia 


84,251,570 
3,217,2.16 
4,363,973 
4,747,378! 
4,114,7611 
447,698 
2,200,000 
2,887,117 
4,193,117 
1,480,098 
1,240,221 

226,690 
8,916,616 
1,440,290 

1,091,384 


Priiiclpnl  7'oii>tu. — Xew  Orleans,  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis, and  since  the  war  the  political  capital  of  the  State,  m 
1870  bad  191,418  inhabitants,  and  has  not  probably  greatly 
increased  since.  (See  New  Oblkahs.)  Of  the  other  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State,  Baton  Rouge,  the  former  capital, 
is  the  largest,  having  in  1870,  6498  inhabitants,  and  per- 
haps 7000  now;  Sbreveport  has  probably  about  5000;  Thibo- 
deaux,  Monroe,  Donaldsonville,  and  Opelousas,  about  2000 ; 
New  Iberia,  Natchitoches,  and  Plaquemines,  about  1800 ; 
and  Franklin,  Alexandria,  St.  Martinsville,  and  Minden, 
not  far  from  1500. 

Hielorjf. — Louisiana  was  first  visited  by  Enropeaos  in 
1541,  when  De  Soto  with  his  followers,  exploring  the 
region  W.  of  Florida,  oame  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
visiting  the  shores  along  both  its  banks  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  city  of  New  Orleans,  sickened,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  waters  of  the  Oreat  River  the  following  year. 
In  1673,  Father  Marquette  and  his  Canadians  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  but  established  no  colony. 
In  1S82,  La  Salle  again  descended  the  Mississippi,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV., 
giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  any  colony  was  planted  before  1699,  when 
Iberville  with  a  considerable  number  of  colonists  attempted 
a  settlement  at  Biloxi.  He  died  soon  after,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  command,  Bienville — a  man  of  great  daring  and 
courage,  the  most  skilful  woodsman  of  his  time — after  he 
and  his  fellow-colonists  had  endured  the  greatest  suffer- 
ings and  privations,  led  them  to  a  somewhat  sunken  spot 
on  the  river-bank,  and  there  defiantly  unfurling  the  nag 
of  Franoe,  made  his  last  stand.  This  was  about  1706,  and 
the  new  location  was  on  the  present  site  of  New  Orleans. 
The  colony  languished,  but  Bienville  kept  up  a  stout  heart. 
Louis  XIV.  granted  to  Anthony  Croiat,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Paris,  Sept.  14,  1712,  the  exclusive  privilege 
for  fifteen  yean  of  trading  in  all  this  vast  territory  of 
Louisiana,  of  sending  a  ship  once  a  year  to  Africa  for 
negro  slaves  for  his  new  territory,  of  owning  and  working 
all  mines  in  the  colony,  reserving  one-fourth  of  all  their 
proceeds  for  the  king,  and  of  importing  one  shipload  of 
slaves  to  every  two  shiploads  of  independent  colonists. 
In  1713,  Bienville  was  displaced  from  the  governorship, 
and  Cadillac,  a  rude,  brutal,  quarrelsome  man,  installed  in 
his  place.  Bienville  did  not  quit  the  colony,  and  Cadillac's 
temper  soon  caused  his  downfall.  Others  were  appointed 
to  succeed  him ;  meanwhile,  Croiat  had  in  I7I7  rclin- 
qniabed  the  colony  as  unprofitable,  and  the  province  of 
Louisiana  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  Law,  tne  gigantio 
speculator,  and  the  Mississippi  bubble  expanded  to  vast 
dimensions — and  burst.  In  1718,  Bienville  was  again  ap- 
pointed governor,  and  built  up  the  town  whose  site  he  had 
selected  twelve  years  before.  In  1723  the  capital  of  tha 
colony  was  removed  from  New  Biloxi  to  New  Orleans,  as 
the  thriving  settlement  was  called  in  honor  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  The  "  Western  Company  "  or  "  The  Company  of 
the  Indies,"  as  Law's  organization  was  known,  remained 
in  existence  for  ten  years  or  more  after  the  failure  and 
escape  of  Law,  but  in  1730  it  surrendered  its  grant  to  the 
Crown,  by  whom  the  colony  was  managed  until  1762,  when 
the  whole  province  was  secretly  ceded  by  France  to  Spain, 
and  for  thirty-eight  years  was  under  the  control  of  that 
power — years  of  oppression  and  iron  rule.  In  1800  it  was 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ildefonso  to  France,  and  in  1803 
it  was  sold  to  the  U.  S.  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
First  Consul  of  France,  for  the  sum  of  60,000,000  francs, 
or  $11,250,000,  and  the  assumption  of  the  claims  of  cit- 
izens of  the  U.  S.  against  Franoe,  known  as  the  "  French 
spoliation  claims."  These  were  assumed  to  amount  to 
$3,750,000,  so  that  the  price  of  this  vast  territory,  com- 
prising nearly  all  of  the  present  States  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Dakota  Territory, 
Nebraska,  most  of  Kansas,  and  the  Indian.  Territory,  part 
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of  ColorMio,  most  of  WjromiDg,  and  ths  whole  of  Hontuia, 
Idaho,  OragoD,  and  Wmahington  Territory,  waa  pureha*ed 
for  $16,000,000,  and  one-foarth  of  the  pnrehaw-moDey 
has  nerer  been  paid  by  the  national  government.  The 
motire  which  led  to  tbii  sale  waa  the  oonoentration  of 
British  aqnadToni  in  the  Oalf,  and  the  evident  intention 
of  the  British  goremment  to  take  poaaesiion  of  the  Mia- 
aijsippi  River.  In  1S04  the  aouthern  portion  of  this  vaat 
tract  waa  ereoted  into  a  separate  Territory,  aa  the  Territory 
of  Orleana,  and  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  Preaident, 
placed  over  it.  In  1810  that  portion  of  the  State  lying 
between  the  Miaaiaaippi  and  the  Amite  and  the  Pearl  River, 
which  had  been  eeded  by  Spain,  waa  annexed  to  the  Ter- 
ritory, luid  in  Apr.,  1812,  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Within 
three  years — vis.  on  Jan.  8, 1815 — waa  fought  the  great 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  between  the  Britiah  forces  under 
Pakenham  and  the  Americans  under  Jaokson,  for  the  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans.  In  this  battle  the  British  were 
signally  defeated  and  with  heavy  loss.  The  aubaeqaent 
progress  of  the  State  up  to  1860-61  was  very  rapid ;  her 
eonstitntion,  which  was  adopted  in  1812,  had  been  materially 
modified  by  the  amendments  of  1845  and  1852;  New 
Orleans  had  beeome  the  second  port  in  the  U.  8.  in  the 
anount  of  Its  eommeree,  and  the  (ertila  lands  of  the  delta 
were  yielding  large  crops  of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton. 
Having  a  large  interest  in  slavery,  her  slave  population 
nearly  equalling  the  free,  Louisiana  promptly  took  a  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  secession.  The  ordinance  of  secession 
waa  passed  in  convention  Dee.  23, 1860,  by  a  vote  of  117 
to  113;  March  21,  1861,  the  same  convention  adopted  the 
"Confederate"  eonstitntion,  without  submitting  it  to  the 
people,  and  passed  amendments  in  their  State  constitution 
to  conform  it  thereto.  A  State  government  in  sympathy 
with  the  Coafedoraey  waa  maintained  daring  the  war,  but 
had  only  a  nominal  existence  for  some  time,  as  moat  of  the 
State  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Unionists.  Some  of  the 
first  aets  of  resistanee  against  the  supremaey  of  the  Federal 
government  were  committed  in  the  State,  and  some  of  the 
earliest  reprisals  were  made  there.  In  Apr.,  1862,  the 
squadron  under  Farragnt's  command  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  after  a  sharp  engagement  passed  and  silenced 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  and  appeared  before  New  Or- 
leans on  the  2Sth  of  April,  and  demanded  and  received  its 
anrrender.  It  was  subsequently  handed  over  to  the  land- 
forces,  and  was  successively  governed  and  controlled  by 
Gens.  Butler  and  Banks,  and  after  numerous  conflicts  in 
July,  1863,  all  the  strongholds  of  the  Confederates  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi were  eonquered,  the  river-towns  captured,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  Gulf 
was  secured  to  the  national  government.  In  1863,  Oen. 
Banks  had  made  an  excursion  into  the  Attakapas  country 
(the  region  lying  along  the  Bayou  Teche),  and  had  brought 
that  rich  and  fertile  region  into  subjection  to  the  U.  S. 
government;  in  the  spring  of  1864,  with  a  large  force  and 
nnmerona  gunboata,  he  aaoended  the  Bed  River,  a  co-ope- 


rating force  moving  by  way  of  the  Sabine  River.  The 
campaign  into  the  Red  River  region  met  with  but  partial 
sneeeaa,  in  eonaeqnenee  of  the  mismanagement  of  aome  of 
the  commanding  officers,  and  its  final  retreat  after  two  or 
three  severe  battles  waa  disastroua.  In  Apr.,  1864,  a  con- 
vention formed  a  new  constitution  for  the  State,  prepara- 
tory to  its  readmisaion  to  the  Union.  Thia  constitution  was 
ratlBed  by  the  people  in  Sept.,  1864,  and  State  offlcera  were 
elected  nnder  it,  but  it  was  not  recognised  by  Congress,  and 
a  second  convention  was  called  in  Dec.,  1867,  and  its  eonsti- 
tntion, submitted  to  the  voters  nnder  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  was  adopted  Mar.  7, 1868.  Under  this  constitution  (that 
under  wbien  the  State  is  now  governed)  Louisiana  was 
again  admitted  into  the  Union  on  condition  of  her  ratifica- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  On  Jnly  9, 1868,  this  ratification  was  accomplished, 
and  on  the  I3th  the  government  was  transferred  by  the 
military  to  the  civil  autboritiea.  The  adoption  of  the  first 
eonstitntion  in  1864,  by  a  comparatively  few  individuals, 
representing  only  a  small  portion  of  the  State,  gave  rise  to 
serious  disturbances,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  four 
years  of  military  occupation  which  followed,  there  were  dis- 
cord and  turmoil,  owing  to  the  temporary  disfranchisement 
of  many  of  its  citiaens  who  had  sympathised  with  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  large  number  of  aspiring  citisens  of  other 
States,  who  oared  more  for  power  and  plunder,  than  for  the 
good  of  the  State.  After  the  adoption  of  the  second  con- 
stitution in  1868,  the  legislature  was  largely  composed  of 
negroes,  simple-minded  and  uneducated,  who  became  the 
tools  and  prey  of  demagogues,  and  in  the  strife  and  greed 
of  these  for  office  and  power,  the  most  exalted  positions 
have  been  held  by  bribery  and  corruption,  the  punty  of  the 
highest  courts  dishonored,  the  laws  trampled  upon,  and  the 
peace  of  the  State  repeatedly  imperilled.  Riots,  murders, 
deadly  rencontres,  and  aasassinations  have  not  been  infre- 
quent, and  in  consequence  the  prosperity  and  good  name 
of  the  State  have  suffered.  Such  great  evils  work  their 
own  cure,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future, 
disorders  will  be  quelled,  honesty  and  integrity  will 
prevail,  and  the  State,  whose  natural  advantages  are  sur- 
paaaed  by  none,  will  be  reatored  to  more  than  ita  old  pros- 
perity. 

Oovrnon  of  th*  State. — 

TBKKrroBT  OF  OBLIARS.      Ibssc  Johnaoq lg4S-60 

William  CO.  aaiborae..l804-12;Jaeeph  Walker 18S0-64 

STATE.  I  PaulO.  Uebert. 1854-M 

William  C.  C.  Clalbome..l812-I6  R.  C.  Wlckllflfe 1886-W 

Jaques  Vlllrre 18IC-20  Thomas  O.  Monre I860-«2 

Thomas  B.  Robertson.... 1820-22  (reorge  F.  Sbepley, 1862-64 

H.S.Thibodeaux(act'g)_182Z-24  Michael  Hahn 1864-as 

Henry  Johnaon 1824-28,  JomeaM.  Wells 1865-67 


A. Bauvala  (acting) 182»-S0'joahuaBakrr 1868-68 

Joeguea  Dupre  (acting)..1830-80  Henry  C.  Warmouth 1868-72 

Andi«  &  Roman 1880-341  John  F.McEnery  (claim- 
Edward  D.  White 1884-S8I     ant). 1872- 

Andr6  B.  Bomao 18,<)»-4I,  William  Pitt  Kellogg  (de 

Alexander  MoutoD 1841-4fii     ttcto) ~ 1872- 


Eleclorat  and  Popular  Votei  for  Preiident  and  Viee-Preridenl. 


lit 


BewwiM  emndtdmlM. 


1832  . 


1812  James  Madison  P. 

I  Elbridge  (Jerry  V.-P_ 

I8I6, James  Monroe P -.. 

I D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P 

1830  James  Monroe  P 

ID.  D.  Tompkins  V..P_ 

1824  John  Quincy  Adams  P„... 

Andrew  Jackson  P. 

J.  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

1808  Andrew  Jackson  P- 

I  J.  C.Calhoun  V.-P._ 

Andrew  Jackson  P. 

{Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P.... 

1836  Martin  Van  Buren  P. 

'B.  M  Johnson  V.-P 

1840  W.  H.  Harrison  P 

John  Tyler  V.-P„ 

1844  James  K.  Polk  P. 

'(>eorge  M.  Dallas  V.-P..... 

1818  Zachary  Taylor  P. 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P„.... 

iaS2  Franklin  Pierce  P- 

W.  a  King  V.-P 

ISS6  James  Buchanan  P. 

J.  a  Breckenridge  V.-P.... 


I18S0 

-18U 
1868 

1872 


J.  C.  Breckenridge  P 

Joseph  Lone  V.-F....... . 

No  vote. 

Horatio  Seymour  P. 

Francis  P.BUlr,  Jr.,  V.-P. 

Ulysses  H.  Grant  P.- 

Henry  WUson  V.-P. 


H 


Popular 
Tote. 


,  'Byleglsla- 
'  I       ture. 

3 

a 

5 


4,(06 

4,049 
8,6S3 
11,296 
13,782 
18,217 
18,647 
22,164 
22,681 

80,223 
71,663 


OppoiiUon  flftndldatM. 


De  Witt  Clinton  P._ \ 

Jsred  Ingersoll  V.-P„ 

Rufus  King  P 

Various  V.-Ps 

John  Quincy  Adams  P.... 

Various  V.-P» 

WUlUm  H.  Crawford  P... 
i 


John  Quincy  Adams  P..... 

R.  Rush  V.-P 

Henry  Clay  P 

I  John  Sergeant  V.-P. 

|W.  H.Harrison  P.. 

I  Kraucia  Granger  V.-P.. 
Martin  Van  Buren  P_.. 

R.  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 

I  Henry  Oay  P ^ 

T.  Frellnghuyaen  V.-P..... 

Lewis  Case  P. 

W.  O.  Butler  V.-P.. 

Wlnfiekl  Scott  P 

W.  A.  Graham  V.-P. 

John  C.  Fremont  P „ 

W.  L.  Dayton  V.-P. 

John  Bell  P 

Edward  Everett  V.  P 

No  vote. 

Ulyaaes  S.  Grant  P» 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P. 

Horace  Greeley  P 

B.  Grata  Brown  V.-P. 


Popular 
TOU. 


By  legisla- 
ture. 


4,097 
2,628 
3,183 
7,«11 
13,083 
15.370 

17,236 

not  re- 
ported. 

20,204 

33,263 
67,029 


OppoillleB  osadldatos. 


Henry  Clay  P 

WllUsm  Wirt  P 

Hugh  L.  White  P. \ 

J.TylerV.-P_ / 


Millard  Fillmore  P 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P 

StepUeu  A.  Douglas  P 

Herschel  V.  Johnson  V.-P. 


Charles  O'Conor  P-.. 


Popular 

TOU. 


By  legis- 
lature. 


no  record, 
no  record. 


20,709 
7,623 


no  record. 
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LOUISIANA— LOUISVILLE. 


Loaisiana,  tp.  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  1059. 
Louisiana,  city  of  Pike  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Miasinippi 
River,  115  milct  above  St.  Louig,  on  the  Chicago  and  Al- 
ton R.  R.,  which  here  crosses  the  river,  has  10  ohurohcs,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  1  college,  1  public  library,  2  foundries, 
a  fine  public  school,  paid  firo  department,  public  gasworks, 
noted  tobacco  manufaotories,  and  is  the  distributing  point 
of  a  fruit-growing  region  and  an  extensive  lombsr  business. 
Pop.  3639.  Lewis  Lamki.v,  Ed.  "Jodr.nal." 

Loais'rille,  poat-v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Oa.,  110 
miles  N.  W.  of  Savannah,  on  the  Georgia  Central  R.  R., 
in  the  centre  of  a  fine  ootton  and  grain  producing  section, 
has  2  churohes,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  female  seminary, 
an  academy,  lodges  of  Masons  and  Knights  of  Pythias, 
county  boildings,  and  several  commercial  houses.  Pop.  of 
T.  356.  RoBBRTB  Bbos.,  Eo8.  "  News  and  Farmer." 

Loaisville,  post-r.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clay  eo.,  HI.,  on 
the  Little  Wabasu  River  and  the  Springfield  and  Illinois 
Southern  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
good  county  buildings,  a  fine  sohool  edifice,  and  several 
large  bnsiness-houses.     Pop.  of  v.  529;  of  tp.  1200. 

H.  R.  MiLLRR,  Bd.  "  Clat  Co.  Tribdmi." 
Louisville,  post-T.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pottawattamie  eo., 
Ran.,  3  miles  N.  of  Wamego,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R., 
has  fine  water-power  supplied  by  Rook  Creek,  1  oharoh,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  2  hotels,  1  flouring-mill,  and  carries  on 
farming  and  stock-raising  principally.  Pop.  of  t.  344; 
of  tp.  2409.        E.  Barnes,  Pitb.  ''  Kaksas  Reporter." 

Looisrille,  the  commeroial  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Kentucky,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Jefferson  co.,  is  situated 
at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  from  whioh  it  obtains  its 
name  of  "The  Falls  City."  It  is  in  38"  3'  N.  lat.,  85° 
30'  W.  Ion.,  and  remarkable  for  tho  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  population  being  less,  perhaps, 
than  any  city  on  the  continent.  Tho  city  is  situated  on 
an  elevated  plateau  70  feet  above  low  water,  and  with 
but  little  variety  of  surface  for  miles,  and  oocupios  an  area 
of  m  square  miles.  It  has  a  population  of  100,753,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  but  this  is  probably  much 
below  the  real  figure.  Taking  the  last  city  directory  as  a 
basis,  giving  four  inhabitants  for  each  name  therein,  tho 
population  would  bo  105,984.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  a 
mean  between  these  two  would  approximate  the  real  pop- 
ulation. The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  60  to  120  feet,  clean  and  well  paved. 
The  business  parts  of  tho  city  are  on  the  streets  nearest  tho 
river,  the  southern  portion  being  oooupied  by  private  res- 
idences, whioh  are  notable  for  beauty  and  elegance.  These 
are  almost  without  exception  surrounded  by  large  gardens, 
while  all  the  residenoc  avenues  are  bordered  by  long  lines 
of  trees,  which  give  to  the  oity  its  distinguishing  appear- 
ance. Until  the  last  few  years  but  little  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  appearance  of  the  business  streets ;  since 
1870,  however,  a  number  of  the  handsomest  business- 
blocks  in  the  country  have  been  erected  on  Main,  Market, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  and  adjoining  streets.  Over  1000  buildings 
were  constructed  daring  the  year  ending  June,  1875,  the 
operations  during  the  year  exceeding  in  cost  and  extent 
any  similar  period  in  the  city's  history. 

Louisville  was  settled  in  1775,  and  has  since  steadily 
increased  in  prosperity  and  commercial  importance.  Its 
business  is  of  the  most  stable  character;  there' have  been 
remarkably  few  failures  in  its  history,  and  its  business 
operations  hare  been  largely  eonducted  on  home  capital. 
Wealth  is  quite  equally  divided  among  the  richer  classes, 
while  the  poorer  and  laboring  classes  are,  in  the  largest 
measure,  tnrifty  and  in  comfortable  oircumstances.  The 
outlying  level  country,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
city  may  be  extended  in  any  direction,  has  made  property 
in  the  suburbs  very  cheap,  and  the  working  people  have 
built  thousands  of  little  nomes  in  all  of  these  localities. 
In  1870  the  assessment  of  the  city  as  a  basis  for  taxation 
was,  in  round  numbers,  $71,000,000;  in  1874  it  was 
$78,000,000,  showing  a  large  and  steady  increase  in  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  committee  of  the  board  of  trade,  to 
which  was  referred  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  pres- 
entation to  the  committee  on  transportation  appointed  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1874,  made  a  careful  revision  of  the 
records  of  the  board,  and  gave  the  business  of  Louisville 
during  tho  twelve  months  theretofore  as  amounting  to 
$250,000,000.  The  bank  system  of  Louisville  is  made  up 
of  9  national  banks  and  14  State  banks.  The  aggregate 
capital  and  surplus  amount  to  about  $11,500,000,  and  at 
the  last  general  statement  there  were  $15,000,000  in  out- 
standing discounts.  The  most  important  staples  of  oom- 
merce  are  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco,  provisions  and 
breadstuffs,  Kentucky  whiskies,  and  various  products  of 
local  manufacture.  Being  in  control  of  the  only  southern 
railroad  between  Evansvillo  on  the  W.  and  Baltimore  on 
the  E.,  a  longitudinal  distance  of  about  700  miles,  Louis- 


villa  has  an  extensive  trade  as  a  distributing  centre  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  cotton  States  for  miscellaneous 
merohandise,  the  present  statistics  of  which  are  not  read- 
ily obtainable.  As  the  centre  of  trade  in  a  State  (Ken- 
tucky) whioh  produces  about  40  per  oent.  of  tbe  total 
tobacco  product  of  the  V.  S.,  Louisville  controls  a  larger 
tobacco  trade  than  any  other  three  forwarding  markets. 
Hero  the  agents  of  foreign  governments  and  large  houses 
are  located  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco.  The  city  is  also 
the  centre  of  the  Kentucky  whisky  trade.  It  is  the  fifth 
largest  pork-packing  city  in  the  U.  S.  Tho  specialties  in 
manufacturing  industry  are  various:  iron  manufactures, 
oak  sole  leather,  cement,  gas  and  water  pipes,  tobacco,  malt 
liquors,  agricultnral  implements,  bagging,  woollen  goods, 
etc.  Five  railroads  centre  in  Louisville;  there  are  11  lines 
of  street  railway,  and  4  steam  and  horse  railways  connect- 
ing the  oity  with  adjoining  localities ;  particularly  that 
running  to  the  Louisville  Jockey  Club  grounds,  one  of  the 
most  successsful  racing-tracks  in  the  country.  Louisville 
is  noted  for  tho  excellence  of  its  pnblio  schools,  the  system 
having  been  pronounced,  for  thoroughness  and  efiiciency, 
only  second  to  that  of  Boston.  The  school  buildings 
proper  number  27,  constrncted  in  the  most  substantial 
and  even  elegant  style.  The  new  female  high  school  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  and  a  new  male  high  school  is 
projected  on  the  same  scale.  Three  handsome  colored 
school  buildings  are  among  tho  number  named,  one  of 
whioh  cost  $28,000.  Louisville  is  one  of  the  great  centres 
for  medioal  education  in  tho  U.  B.  The  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  founded  forty  years 
ago,  has  embraced  among  Its  professors  some  of  the  most 
diHtinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  country,  and 
its  alumni  are  scattered  over  every  State  in  tho  Union.  Tbe 
Louisville  Medical  College,  the  Hospital  Medioal  College, 
a  department  of  Central  University,  and  the  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine  have  each  largo  corps  of  instructors 
and  a  widely  distributed  list  of  students.  The  private 
schools  and  seminaries  of  the  oity  number  65,  making  a 
total  of  84  public  and  private  sebools.  The  University  of 
the  Publio  Schools  of  Louisville  embraces  three  depart- 
ments— tho  academic,  medical,  and  law.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  enrolled  in  tbe  public  schools  is  over  16,000; 
cost  of  conducting  the  schools  in  1874,  $247,354;  total 
value  of  the  public-school  property,  nearly  $1,000,000. 

Tbe  publio  buildings  of  Louisville  are  costly  and  of  no- 
usual  architectural  beauty.  Among  the  most  prominent 
are  the  new  city  hall,  U.  S.  custom-honse  and  post-office, 
almshouse,  female  high  school,  Kentucky  school  for  the 
blind,  publio  library  of  Kcntuoky,  the  eonrt-house,  the 
Louisville  Industrial  Exhibition,  oity  hospital,  U.  S.  ma- 
rine hospital,  eruption  hospital,  and  the  male  and  female 
houses  of  refuge.  There  are  98  churohes  in  Louisville, 
several  of  them  exceptionally  large  and  elegant.  Among 
these  are  the  Catholic  cathedral,.  Dominican  church.  Dr. 
Stuart  Robinson's  church.  Calvary  church,  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  church  of  the  Messiah.  The  church  build- 
ings arc  divided  as  follows:  Roman  Catholic,  19;  Baptist, 
13;  Christian,  4;  Episcopal,  12;  Oerman  Evangelical,  7 ; 
Israel,  2;  Methodist  Ejpiscopal  (South),  15;  Methodist 
Episoopal  (North),  9;  Presbyterian  (North  and  South), 
16;  Unitarian,  1.  This  does  not  include  chapels  and  con- 
vents attached  to  the  various  churches.  The  list  of  chari- 
ties attached  to  the  various  churches  and  orders  is  large. 
Prominent  among  tl^se  arc  the  new  Masonic  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Home,  the  largest  in  the  country ;  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  St. 
Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  all  Catholic;  the  Baptist  Or- 
phans' Home,  and  the  German  Baptist  Orphan  Asylum. 
The  Public  Library  of  Kentucky  is  a  free  institution,  with 
some  70,000  books,  an  extensive  museum,  and  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  statuary.  Louisville  has  28  lodges 
of  Freemasons;  24  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows;  10  lodges  of 
Knights  of  Pythias;  11  Temperance  lodges  and  societies; 
10  lodges  of  the  Harngari ;  6  of  the  order  of  Rod  Men ;  i 
of  tho  U.  A.  0.  D. ;  7  Hebrew  societies,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  social  and  benevolent  societies.  Of  the  ceme- 
teries, Cave  Hill,  situated  on  a  hill  back  of  tho  city,  is  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  best  arranged  in  the  West. 
There  are  26  newspapers  published  in  the  city — 5  daily  (3 
in  English  and  2  in  German).  There  are  4  theatres  and  1 
opera-house.  Among  the  notable  private  buildings  are 
the  Gait  House,  the  Lithgow  Building,  Thomas  Block, 
Hamilton  Building,  and  many  others  recently  erected  on 
Main  street  and  Broadway.  Tbe  future  of  Louisville 
seems  assured.  Located  on  the  great  highway  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  her  position  will  always  make 
her  the  great  distributing-point  between  the  two  seo- 
tions.  With  an  admirable  olimate,  the  outlying  country 
favoring  almost  any  expanse,  the  centre  of  two  large  indus- 
tries, the  metropolis  of  a  State  constantly  increasing  ta 
wealth,  with  thousands  of  aeres  teeming  with  ondevel- 
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oped  minerals,  now  llrat  beginning  to  be  worked,  her  rsil- 
ro»d  sjstem  being  enlarged  every  year,  her  buiineu  ener- 
gies based  on  a  sabstantial  and  enduring  basis,  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  are  many,  raried,  and  certain. 

Ballard  Smith,  Eo.  "  Courieb-Jocual." 
IjOnisTille,  Ip.  of  8cott  oo.,  Minn.  Pop.  358. 
IjOai8Vill69  poBt-T.,  cap.  of  Winston  oo.,  Miss.,  30  miles 
W.  of  Macon,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  S  cburahes, 
1  weekly  newspaper,  2  hotels,  12  stores,  and  several  me- 
chanical establishments.  It  is  centrally  situated  at  the 
jonetion  of  four  projected  railroads.     Pop.  385. 

Jahes  S.  Harrisos,  Ed.  "  Banher." 
IiOnisTille,  post-tp.  of  Cass  oo.,  Neb.,  on  the  Burling- 
ton and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  and  near  the  river  Platte, 
has  I  church.     Pop.  636. 

laOnisTille,  po9t-tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Grass  River,  tbo  latter  affording  good 
water-power.     Pop.  2132. 

laOaiavillei  post-r.  of  Nimishillen  tp..  Stark  co.,  0., 
oo  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  7  miles 
N.  E.  of  Canton. 

laOnle't  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  provinoe  of  Algarve, 
beaalifully  situated,  and  surrounded  with  walls  of  the 
time*  of  the  Moors.     Pop.  8245, 

IiOUf  City,  post-T.,  cap.  of  Sherman  eo..  Neb.,  founded 
in  IS73  OS  the  last  trading-point  on  the  N.  line  of  the  State, 
has  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  hotel,  I  free  school,  1  brick 
manafactory,  several  large  stores,  and  is  tbo  trading-point 
for  settlers  and  trappers  N.  and  W.  The  settlers  are  ener- 
getieally  developing  the  resonrees  of  this  region.  Pop. 
aboat  250.  E.  S.  Atkixsox,  Ed.  "  News." 

Louse  [Ang.-Sax.  lit;  Gk>th.  lituan,  to  "devour"]. 
With  the  same  mode  of  development  as  the  Hemiptera — 
t.  «.  the  bed-bug,  chinch-bug,  etc. — the  louse  differs  chiefly 
in  being  wingless,  with  a  small,  indistinctly  jointed  thorax, 
while  the  abdomen  is  large,  oval,  and  made  up  of  nine  seg- 
ments. The  minute  antennse  are  filiform,  &ve-jointed.  The 
eyes  »re  minute  and  nearly  simple.  The  eggs  are  cylin- 
drical and  attached  to  the  hairs  of  its  host.  Schiiidto  bos 
best  obserTed  the  structure  of  the  beak  or  proboscis  of  the 
loose.  It  is  formed  of  the  elongated  moatb-parts,  on  the 
tame  plan  as  the  beak  of  the  bed-bug,  except  that  the  parts 
are  softer  and  the  labium  is  capable  of  being  retracted  into 
the  npper  part  of  the  head,  which  therefore  presents  a  little 
fold,  wnich  is  extended  when  the  labium  is  protruded.  At  the 
base  of  the  soft  tulie,  which  is  strengthened  by  tho  long  chit- 
inoas  ribbon-like  mandibles,  is  a  series  of  hooks  by  whiob  the 
loase  is  anchored  to  the  skin  of  its  host.  In  order  to  see  bow 
the  loose  obtains  its  food,  Bcbiodte  plaoed  one  of  these  in- 
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sects  on  his  hand  and  observed  its  move- 
ments through  a  microscope.  After  the 
erestnre  had  fixed  its  beak  in  his  hand, 
he  noticed  that  "  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
nnder  the  transparent  skin,  between  and 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  a  triangu- 
lar blood-red  point  appears,  which  is  in 
eontinual  movement,  expansion  and  con- 
traction  alternating  with  increased  ra- 
pidity. Soon  this  pulsation  lieoomes  so 
rapid  that  seveml  contraetions  may  t>e 
eonnted  in  a  second.  Meanwhile,  tho 
whole  digestive  tube  is  now  in  the  most 
lively  peristaltic  movement,  filling  itself 
rapidly  with  blood,  as  is  easily  observed;  ^^ 
the  long  oesophagus  is  particularly  agi-  ^  Loose. 

t»t«d,  throwing  itself  from  one  side  to  another  inside  the 
neck,  bending  itself  so  violently  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
coiling  of  a  rope  when  being 
shipped  on  decK."  Thelouse 
of  the  head  is  Ptdienlut  An- 
manju  eapHU  Do  Qeer,  while 
the  body  loose  is  Pedieutiu 
eoryorU  De  Ueer  (Fig.  1). 
In  dealing  with  tho  loose  wo 
shoold  remember  that  the 
ereatore  breathes  by  means 
of  a  series  of  holes  in  the 
side  of  the  body,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  air-tnbes  with- 
in. By  the  use  of  soap,  oil, 
or  any  other  fatty  substanoe 
the  breathing-holes  (stig- 
Bista)  may  be  closed  and  the 
creature  smothered  to  death. 
The  species  of  true  sucking 
lice  are  few,  but  the  Mallo- 
pkaga  or  bird  lice,  in  which 
the  mandibles  are  well  dc- 


Louse  of  domestic  fowl. 


veloped   and   of   use  in  breathing,   are  very  numerous, 
cash  species  of  bird  having  one,  and  sometimes  two  or 
Vol.  tit.— » 


even  more,  species  parasitic  upon  it.  The  hen  (Fig.  2, 
QoHioeotet  BHrnettii  Pack.,  louse  of  domestic  fowl),  cat, 
dog,  and  sheep  are  sorely  afiQicted  by  these  pests. 

A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Loath,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  on 
tho  LudJ,  has  large  oil-mills,  tanneries,  and  iron-foundries, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  coal.  Pop. 
10,560. 

Loath,  eoonty  of  Ireland,  in  the  provinoe  of  Leinster, 
boonded  B.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  S.  by  the  Boyne.  Area, 
315  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  or  slightly 
ondulating,  except  in  the  northern  part,  where  it  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  mountain-range  ending  in  Mount  Carlingford, 
1935  feet  high.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are 
raised,  and  cattle  o^  a  good  breed  are  reared.  Pop.  128,180 
in  1841,  107,657  in  1851,  00,713  in  1861,  and  84,021  in 
1871,  of  whom  32,255  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Drogbeda  and  Dundalk. 

Lou'tre,  tp.  of  Audrain  co.,  Ho.    Pop.  IOCS. 

Loatre,  tp,  of  Montgomery  co..  Ho.    Pop.  1835. 

Loavaia' [anc.  Xopant'a  ;  Flem.  £<ur«a,-  Ger.  Zoicen], 
city  of  Urigium,  in  the  provinoe  of  Brabant,  on  the  Dyle. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
was  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities  in  the  world, 
employing  lo.OOb  workmen  in  cloth  manufacturing  alone. 
But  its  attempt  to  vindicate  its  independence  with  the 
other  towns  of  Flanders  was  defeated,  and  it  lost  most  of 
its  wealth  and  importance.  In  the  sixteenth  century  its 
university,  attended  by  6000  students,  was  one  of  tho  first 
scientific  institutions  in  Europe,  celebrated  especially  for 
its  department  of  Roman  Catholic  theology.  But  during 
the  French  Revolution  the  university  was  suppressed  for  a 
long  time,  and  although  it  has  since  been  restored,  it  has 
not  regained  its  post  gloi^.  Many  buildings  attest  the 
former  splendor  of  the  city ;  as,  for  instance,  the  hOtd  do 
ville,  one  of  the  richest  existing  stmctnres  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  cathedral,  etc.  But,  generally  speaking,  Lou- 
vain  has  now  become  a  quiet  place,  chiefly  noted  for  its 
immense  breweries  and  distilleries.     Pop.  33,731. 

L'Oarertore.    Bee  Toitssaiiit  (FRA»9on  Dohiiiiqdk). 

Loovet'  de  CouTrajr'  (Jean  Baptiste),  b.  at  Paris 
Jane  11,  1760;  received  a  very  insuflSoient  education,  and 
was  clerk  in  a  bookseller's  store  when  his  romance,  Lf 
Aventura  du  Chevalier  FauHae  (13  vols.,  1787-89),  sud- 
denly made  him  famous.  In  1790  followed  another  ro- 
mance, Emilie  de  Varlmnnt,  less  frivolous  than  Faublat, 
tbongh  more  radical.  Under  the  ministry  of  Roland  be 
began  the  publication  of  a  periodical.  La  SentinetUy  noted 
for  its  violent  attacks  on  royalty.  Having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  he  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  that  assembly.  He  attacked  Robespierre  with 
eminent  courage  as  the  originator  of  the  September  mas- 
sacre, but  after  the  defeat  of  the  Girondists,  his  allies,  he 
was  compelled  to  flee  and  to  hide  himself  till  the  fall  of  his 
great  antagonist.  He  then  returned  to  tho  Convention,  and 
was  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  the  de- 
fects of  his  education,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  con- 
ceal, and  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Lodoiska,  caused 
him  many  troubles  and  vexations,  and  ended  by  making 
him  the  laughing-stock  of  Paris.  D.  Aug.  25,  1707.  His 
wife,  who  was  much  devoted  to  him,  attempted  to  poison 
herself,  but  was  saved. 

Loaners',  town  of  France,  department  of  Enre,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is 
now  most  noted  as  the  centre  of  a  cloth-manufacturing  in- 
dustry which  employs  about  9000  operatives.   Pop.  11,707. 

LoaTois',  de  (Francois  Michel  le  Tellier),  Mar- 
quis, b.  in  Paris,  France,  Jan.  18,  1641 ;  bought  in  1654 
the  right  of  succeeding  his  father  in  tho  office  of  secretary 
of  war;  applied  himself  with  great  energy  and  assiduity 
to  tho  study  of  all  the  details  of  tho  business,  and  took 
charge  of  the  whole  department  in  1666;  in  a  few  years 
created  tbo  largest,  most  effective,  and  most  brilliant  army 
modem  Europe  had  seen,  introduced  perfect  discipline,  es- 
tablished regular  grades  of  rank  in  the  command,  and  gave 
each  of  the  different  arms  its  perfect  development  by  found- 
ing separate  schools  of  engineering,  artillery,  and  cavalry. 
His  genius  showed  itself  still  more  brilliantly  when  this 
army  came  to  be  need  in  war.  All  its  movements  were  ac- 
complished with  an  order,  rapidity,  and  precision  which 
doubled  its  effect  and  led  to  astonishing  successes.  But  ho 
was  extremely  ambitious ;  to  keep  himself  in  office,  and  to 
make  his  office  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  was  his 
sole  aim,  and  the  advice,  political  and  military,  which  he 
offered  in  the  king's  council  was  exclusively  governed  by 
this  aim,  often  to  the  great  detriment  of  tho  country. 
Still  more  detestable  were  the  moans  he  applied.  The  de- 
vastation of  the  Palatinate,  one  of  the  greatest  barbarities  ^ 
of  modem  times,  was  his  plan,  as  also  the  idea  of  using     (_ 
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the  dragoons  for  converting  the  Huguenoti,  with  all  the 
horrors  resulting  from  it.  After  the  death  of  Colbert  in 
1683  he  also  assumed  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
but  knowing  no  other  expedients  than  extortions  and  loans, 
he  soon  ruined  the  finances  and  exhausted  the  country. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  great  anxiety.  Ue 
had  become  very  exacting  and  overbearing,  and  the  king, 
who  was  easily  irritated  by  any  want  of  submission,  treated 
him  coldly  and  even  slightingly ;  and  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  to  throw  him  into  the  Bostile  when  he  d.  suddenly, 
July  18,  1691. 

Louvre,  Palace  of  the  [Fr.  Palaxt  du  Louvre],  a 
famous  building  in  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
between  the  river  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  It  faces  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  lea  Auxerrois  on  the  E.  and  the 
site  of  the  now  destroyed  palace  of  the  Tuileries  on  theW. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known,  nor  has  any  prob- 
able explanation  of  its  meaning  been  given.  King  Dago- 
hert  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  on  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  present  building  for  a  hunting-seat.  About  the  year 
1200,  Philip  Augustus  converted  this  castle  into  a  fortress, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
it  was  included  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  1866  the 
foundations  of  this  feudal  structure  were  uncovered  by  the 
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permission  of  the  municipality, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  two 
towers  flanking  the  principal 
gateway  stood  near  the  middle 
of  the  present  court.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  foundations  was 
of  excellent  execution  and  well 
preserved,  though  only  covered 
with  about  a  foot  of  soil.  These 
foundations  extended  to  the 
Seine  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pont  des  Arts  and  parallel  to 
the  river,  passing  under  the 
Tour  do  I'Horloge  (Pavilion 
Sully).  The  principal  lines  of 
the  old  plan  may  now  be  seen 
marked  out  on  the  pavement. 
Charles  V.  made  many  addi- 
tions to  tlio  castle  to  fit  it  for 
a  royal  residence.  Francis  I. 
pulled  down  the  old  fortress- 
palace,  and  began  the  present 
building  in  1528.  The  old- 
est portion  is  the  southern  half  of  the  western  side  of 
the  court.  It  was  built  after  the  designs  of  Pierre  Les- 
oot.  The  successors  of  Francis  in  turn  added  to  it.  His 
son,  Henry  II.,  carried  the  western  front  to  completion 
(now  called  the  Vicux  Louvre)  and  built  the  wing  contain- 
ing the  Ual6rio  d'Apollon.  The  sculptures  of  this  portion 
of  the  building  were  the  work  of  Jean  Ooujon  and  other 
distinguished  artists  of  the  day.  In  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Valois  with  Henry  of 
Navarre  (afterward  Henry  IV.)  was  celebrated  in  1572. 
Five  days  later  came  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
when  Charles  IX.  fired  from  the  window  of  the  same  palace 
upon  the  Huguenots,  most  of  whose  chiefs  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  wedding.  The  window  from  which  the  King 
fired  was  in  a  part  of  the  building  afterward  pulled  down 
by  Louis  XIII.  The  one  sometimes  pointed  out  is  in  a 
part  of  the  building  not  constructed  till  long  after  the  year 
1572.  Henry  IV.  began  the  Long  flallery  to  connect  the 
Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  and  completed  it  so  far  as  to  bo 
able  to  walk  through  it  before  his  death.  Under  Louis 
XIII.  the  central  portipn  of  the  western  front  and  the 
lower  story  of  the  northern  side  were  built,  both  after  the 
designs  of  Lemercicr.    Louis  XIV.,  by  the  advice  of  Col- 


bert, determined  to  complete  the  palace,  and  a  public  oom- 
petition  of  architects  was  openea  in  order  to  procure  de- 
signs. Those  of  a  physician,  Claude  Ferrault,  were  chosen, 
but  jealousies  and  rivalries  interfered  with  their  execution, 
and  Bernini,  then  greatly  in  favor  in  Rome,  was  sent  for 
and  the  work  put  into  bis  hands.  Louis  XIV,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  eastern  front,  but  Bernini  made  so  many 
enemies  by  his  insolence  and  conceit  that  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  in  1666,  Porrault  was  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
original  design.  He  built  the  eastern  front,  with  its 
famous  colonnade  of  twenty-eight  twin  Corinthian  columns 
flanking  the  grand  gateway  toward  the  church  of  St.  Uer- 
main  les  Auxerrois.  He  also  built  the  southern  or  river 
front,  and  he  left  at  his  death  designs  for  three  sides  of 
the  great  court  (Cour  Franfois  I"'.).  Each  side  of  this 
conrt  is  408  feet  in  length.  Want  of  money,  however,  and 
the  determination  of  the  king  to  erect  a  palace  at  Versailles, 
put  a  stop  to  further  work  upon  the  Louvre.  The  palace 
was  neglected,  almost  abandoned,  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  indeed  until  so  late  as  1802  the  greater  part 
of  the  building  was  without  a  roof.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  were  separate  buildings,  the 
space  between  them  being  occupied  by  a  mass  of  houses 
threaded  by  narrow,  irregular  streets.   In  one  of  the  streets 
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that  ran  through  this  quarter,  the 
Rue  Stc.  Nicaise,  Cadoudal's  *'  in- 
fernal machine,"  intended  to  de- 
stroy Napoleon  I.  on  bis  way  to 
the  opera,  exploded  Dee.  24, 1 800. 
It  is  possible  that  the  attempt 
upon  nis  life  may  have  deter- 
mined Napoleon  to  clear  the  re- 
gion about  the  palaces,  bnt,  from 
whatever  motive,  he  went  vigor- 
ously to  work,  and  made  a  solid 
beginning  of  those  improvements 
which,  carried  still  farther  by 
Louis  Philippe,  were  brought  to 
completion  by  Napoleon  III. 
Napoleon  I.  finished  the  Louvre 
ana  cleared  the  surrounding 
streets  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  He  be- 
gan the  Rue  do  Rivoli,  and  car- 
ried it  from  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde to  a  little  beyond  the  Tuile- 
ries. Napoleon  III.  continued  the  street  by  cutting 
through  the  thickest  masses  of  houses  from  the  Place  du 
Palais  Royal  to  the  HiNtel  de  Ville,  thus  setting  the  whole  vast 
palace  clear  in  light  and  air.  The  internal  arrangements 
and  decorations  of  the  Louvre  were  principally  effected  by 
Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe.  Napoleon  III.  repaired 
and  restored  the  fronts  toward  the  place  named  after 
himself,  and  he  completed  the  edifice  by  raising  the  vast 
pile  of  building  connecting  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries. 
Thus,  before  the  destruction  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  Com- 
mune in  1871  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  made  one 
edifice,  of  which  the  complete  circuit  could  be  made  on  the 
second  floor.  The  eontinuity  of  the  ground  floor  was  of 
course  broken  by  the  archways  which  permitted  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  interior  courts  and  to  the  building  itself. 
Although  the  additions  to  each  building,  which  were 
finally  to  unite  and  make  tbem  virtually  one,  were  begun, 
as  has  been  shown,  at  a  very  early  period,  it  was  thus  not 
until  our  own  immediate  time  that  they  were  completed. 
Nor  had  the  finishing  touches,  internal  and  external,  been 
put  to  it  when  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  broke 
out,  which  not  only  prevented  further  work  upon  the  build- 
ing, but  had  for  one  of  its  sequences  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  most 
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splendid  of  the  pavilioiM  (PaTilloo  de  Rioholieu)  of  the 
Louvre.  Thia  pavilion  contained  the  very  valuable  Bib- 
liothiquo  da  Louvre,  the  private  library  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  which  library  was  utterly  destroyed ;  and 
indeed  the  Commune  would  have  destroyed  the  whole 
Lourre  if  the  Versailles  troops  had  not  prevented  it.  The 
most  valuable  of  the  pictures  and  other  art-treasures  of 
the  museum  had  been  carefully  paeked  and  removed  to 
Brest  at  an  early  period  in  the  war,  when  the  advance  of 
the  Prussians  upon  the  city  was  feared.  It  was  never 
looked  for  that  one  of  the  chief  possessions  of  France  would 
be  in  danjier  at  the  hands  of  Frenchmen. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Louvre  is  occupied  with  the  col- 
lections of  pictures,  statues,  and  antiquities  that  consti- 
tute the  Mus^e  du  Louvre.  It  would  be  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  an  article  like  this  to  give  anything  more  than 
the  briefest  summary  of  its  contents.  The  works  in  sculp- 
ture— statues,  busts,  rases,  and  inscriptions — are  dislrib- 
oted  in  five  collections. 

{!)  .Ancient  Greek  and  Roman  MarbUa. — This  oollection 
oocapies  the  lower  part  of  the  8.  W.  wing  of  the  Louvre 
palace,  a  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Louvre  gallery, 
and  two  large  halls.  Entering  the  building  by  the  Pavil- 
ion Denon,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  vestibule  (A)  be- 
tween these  two  halls  (B  and  C),  which  extend  to  the  right 
mod  left.  The  marbles  they  contain  are  of  little  import- 
anee,  being  chiefly  antique,  but  of  not  the  highest  quality, 
placed  on  pedestals  to  relieve  the  otherwise  barren  look  of 
these  long  apartments.  Turning  to  the  loft  on  entering, 
the  visitor  finds  at  the  end  of  the  long  ball  C  a  room  called 
the  Rotondo  (B).  The  five  rooms  of  this  suite  (1, 2, 3,  i,  i) 
Are  devoted  to  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  but 
none  of  these  are  very  remarkable.  A  new  room  (6)  has 
been  added ;  it  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  rest,  and  con- 
tains, among  other  marbles,  a  respectable  statue  of  Augus- 
tas in  a  niche  at  the  western  end.  Returning  to  the  Ro- 
tonde  and  turning  to  the  right,  the  visitor  enters  a  suite 
of  rooms  forming  a  part  of  the  old  Louvre.  First  in  order 
comes  the  Salle  de  Diane  (E),  and  on  leaving  this  we  see 
before  us  a  long  hall  lined  with  statues  on  either  hand,  and 
mt  the  end  the  celebrated  F«niw  of  Milo.  Before  entering 
this  gallery,  however,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  left  and  visit 
the  Ilall  of  the  Caryatides  (F),  so  called  from  four  colossal 
caryatides  by  Jean  Goujon,  a  sculptor  of  whom  the  French 
are  justly  proud,  and  to  whom  this  noble  apartment  may 
be  considered  a  funeral  monument,  since  he  was  shot  here 
while  at  work  during  the  infamous  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. These  caryatides  support  a  gallery  on  which  is  a 
baS'  relief  of  Diana  Jiepoaiugf  a  copy  of  the  original  by 
Cellini,  designed  for  a  fouirtain  at  Fontainebleau.  Host 
of  the  decorations  of  this  room  are  by  Jean  Uoi^on  or  his 
■oholars.  Leaving  this  room,  the  visitor  returns  to  the 
Long  Hall,  one  of  a  suite  of  apartments  decorated  nearly 
as  we  see  them  for  Catharine  de'  Medici.  The  Long  Gal- 
lery contains  few  remarkable  works,  and  indeed  every- 
thing in  it  yields  perforce  to  the  Kchm  of  Milo,  which  fills 
the  visitor's  eye,  standing  by  itself,  admirably  lighted,  and 
seen  from  the  moment  of  entering.  A  door  covered  by  a 
curtain  leads  from  the  hall  of  the  Venut  of  Stilo  to  another 
long  hall  (U)  parallel  with  the  first,  by  which  the  visitor 
returns  on  his  steps  and  comes  again  to  the  Salle  de  Diane. 
The  principal  statue  in  this  second  long  hall  is  the  colos- 
■al  Melpomene.  Other  statues  here  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Jiorghfte  Gladiator,  the  Venue  ofArlee,  the  Httntreee  Diana, 

(2)  Tke  Sgtfplian  Mneeum. — That  portion  of  the  rich 
Bgyptian  collections  of  the  Louvre  which  consists  of  stat- 
nes,  sphynxes,  sarcophagi,  and  in  general  of  the  larger 
and  more  cumbroas  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  is  contained 
in  two  halls  (a,  b),  on  the  ground  floor,  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
quadrangle.  The  Collection  of  Smaller  Egyptian  An- 
tiqaities  (Masie  Champollion)  is  on  the  floor  above.  The 
Egyptian  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  entered  from  the 
gateway  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Germain  les  Auxerrois. 
This  is  a  very  rich  collection,  and  contains,  besides  fine 
specimens  of  the  ordinary  class  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  such 
•8  are  met  with  in  other  European  museums,  many  the 
like  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  out  of  Egypt  and  the 
new  mnsenm  founded  by  Mariette  Bey  at  Boul4q. 

(3J  The  A—griaa  and  Phcenieiau  Sfateum  fills  six  rooms 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  aide  of  the  quadrangle 
and  a  vestibule  on  the  northern  side  (c).  This  museum 
contains  valuable  specimens  of  Assyrian  sonlpture  discov- 
ered at  Nineveh  by  M.  Botta.  Other  rooms  of  this  suite 
contain  Phoenician  sarcophagi,  and  in  others  there  are  cu- 
rious sculpturos,  inscriptions,  urns,  etc.,  chiefly  from  Asia 
Minor.  One  of  the  rooms  is  called  Salle  du  Vase  de  Per- 
game,  from  the  fine  vase  with  sculptured  bas-reliefs  dis- 
eoTered  at  Pergamus. 

(4)  Tke  Algerian  Jfuteun In  a  narrow  gallery  (d)  par- 
allel to  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  looking  out  upon  the  Place 


du  Louvre,  is  a  collection  of  inscriptions,  sculptures,  and 
mosaics  of  the  Roman  period,  discovered  principally  in 
Algeria  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  including 
Egypt. 

(&)  The  Muteum  of  Seulplnre  of  the  Middle  Aget  and  of 
the  Renaieeanee  is  arranged  in  five  halls  (e)  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  southern  side  of  the  quadrangle,  facing  the  river. 
The  oollection  consists  of  several  monuments,  chiefiy  se- 
pulchral, which  were  reseaed  from  churehes  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution,  and  of  works  by  Ooujon,  Michel  Angelo,  Cel- 
lini, Mino  da  Fiesole,  Jean  Couein,  Pilon,  Michel  Colomb, 
and  others.  The  chief  treasure  is  the  two  statues  called 
The  Pritonert,  executed  by  Michel  Angelo  for  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II. 

(6)  Mateum  of  Modem  Scnlptnre. — This  oollection  is  ar- 
ranged in  five  halls  (/),  filling  the  northern  half  of  the 
western  tide  of  the  quadrangle.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the 
works  of  artists  of  the  French  school,  though  there  are  a 
few  by  foreign  artists.  Here  are  Puget'a  Milo  of  Crolou 
deroured  bw  the  Lion,  Peyche  by  Pajou,  and  statues  by  Clo- 
dion,  Uoudon,  Pradier,  and  others.  Here  also  is  Canova's 
well-known  Vnpid  and  Peyche. 

AH  these  collections  are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  old- 
est of  them  is  the  one-first  described — "  Ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  Marbles" — (Mus(o  des  Marbres  Antiques).  It 
dates  from  1797,  and  in  1803  was  opened  to  the  public  as 
the  Mus6e  Napoleon.  Napoleon  I.  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  converting  the  palace  into  a  national  museum,  and 
canned  to  be  collectwi  here  not  only  all  the  art-tro&sures  of 
France,  but  added  to  these  the  spoils  of  all  the  principal 
galleries  of  Europe,  especially  of  Italy,  the  trophies  of  bis 
viotorious  campaigns.  The  transporting  the  cases  in 
which  these  famous  statues  and  paintings  were  packed 
across  the  Alps,  through  France,  and  finally  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  was  managed  in  the  theatrical  way  in 
which  Napoleon  delighted.  As  the  procession  passed 
through  Paris,  the  immense  eases  inscribed  in  large  letters 
with  the  names  of  their  contents.  La  IVnus  de  Mfdici; 
La  Tranejiguration,  etc.,  and  drawn  by  gayly-caparisoned 
horses,  it  resembled  a  Roman  triumph,  and  was  bailed  with 
exultation  by  the  whole  city  that  poured  forth  in  holiday 
attire  to  meet  it.  The  opening  of  the  gallery  to  the  public 
attracted  swarms  of  visitors  from  England  and  Germany, 
and  indeed  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  But  in  1815  the  pic- 
tures and  statues  were  restored  by  the  allies  to  their  orig- 
inal owners.  In  1869  the  Mus^e  des  Marbres  Antiques 
contained  240  statues,  230  busts,  213  bas-reliefs,  and  235 
vases,  altars,  etc. — in  all,  920  objects. 

The  collections  on  the  first  floor  are  reached  by  a  spa- 
cious double  staircase  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery  en- 
tered from  the  Pavilion  Denon  (Plan  II.  A).  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  we  enter  the  Rotonde,  a  spacious  vestibule 
handsomely  paved  with  mosaic  which  gives  access  to  two 
different  series  of  museums:  the  one  makes  the  complete 
circle  of  the  old  Louvre  palace ;  the  other  fills  the  whole 
first  floor  of  that  wing  of  the  new  Louvre  which  extends 
along  the  river  and  makes  the  southern  side  of  the  Place 
Napulfon  III.  Turning  to  the  right  on  entering  the  Ro- 
tonde, we  pass,  by  two  gates  of  wrought  steel  of  the  time 
of  Henry  11.,  into  theaal£ried'ApolIan(Plan  II.BJ.  This 
was  an  addition  to  the  Louvre  originally  begun  by  Charles 
IX.  and  completed  by  Henry  IV.  Destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  (IS61),  itwas  rebuilt  in  the  same  year, 
but  shared  in  the  neglect  that  the  whole  palace  sufiered 
during  the  building  of  Versailles.  It  was  afterward  di- 
vided up  into  apartments  where  the  royal  academies,  es- 
pecially those  of  painting  and  sculpture,  had  their  sittings. 
Finally,  it  was  restored  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  opened  to 
the  public  in  1851  by  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president  of  the 
republic.  The  room  is  184  feet  long  by  28  broad.  It  has 
twelve  windows  looking  out  upon  the  Garden  of  the  Infanta. 
This  fine  room  contains  a  rich  collection  of  Palissy  ware, 
vases  of  agate,  jasper,  and  other  precious  materials,  Japa- 
nese objects,  jewelry,  etc.  A  door  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  western  side  opens  into  the  Salon  Carrd  (Plan  II.  C), 
in  which  are  the  choicest  specimenB  the  Louvre  contains 
of  pictures  by  artists  of  the  Italian,  Flemish.  Spanish,  and 
French  schools.  Here  are  Veronese's  magnificent  Marriage 
in  Cana  ;  Muriilo' 6  Immaeulate  Coneeption  ;  Holbein's  por- 
traits of  Erasmus,  Anne  of  Cleves,  Sir  Thomas  More; 
Raphael's  La  lielle  Jardiniire,  Virgin  of  Franeit  I.,  St. 
Mirhaei  tubduing  Satan  f  Titian's  Entomimeut,  Titian  and 
hie  Mielreet;  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Portrait  of  Mona  Liea 
(La  Jooonde),  i^a  Vierge  anx  Rockere ;  Giorgione's  Con- 
cert.    These  are  perhaps  the  chief  glories  of  the  collection. 

Leaving  the  Salon  Carr6,  we  enter  the  famous  Great 
Gallery  (Plan  II.  D),  Mus^o  des  Tableaux  des  Ecoles 
Italienncs  et  Flamandes.  This  gallery  was  formerly  1323 
feet  in  length  and  42  in  width,  but  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments going  on  it  has  provisionally  lost  two-thirds  of  its 
length.     It  formerly  contained  the  pictures  of  the  French 
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school,  but  these  have  been  remored  to  other  rooms.  Im- 
mediatelj  on  entering  the  Great  Gallery  a  door  to  the  right 
opens  into  a  room  (Plan  II.  E)  containing  important  pic- 
tures bj  Italian  masters.  Hero  are  Mantegna,  the  celebrated 
Madonna  delta  Vitloria  ;  Palma  Vecchio,  a  Holg  Family  ; 
Sandro  Botticelli,  a  Holy  Family;  Baphnel,  Portrait  of 
Joanna  of  Aragon^  Portrait  of  a  y'ouug  Man,  the  so-callod 
Raphael  and  hit  Fencing-mavter,  Portrait  of  Balthazar  Caa- 
tiglione  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  La  Belle  Ferroniire  and  St, 
John  Baptitl :  with  others  by  Titian,  Porugino,  Cfma  da 
CoDcgliano,  Bonifazio,  and  Carpaccio. 

In  the  Great  Gallery,  to  which  the  visitor  returns  from 
this  room,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  pictures  will  be  found 
on  the  walls  at  the  eastern  end.  The  most  notable  of 
these  are  Cimabue's  Virgin  and  Child  ;  Giotto's  St.  Franeit 
receiring  the  Stigmata  ;  Fra  Angelieo  da  Fiesole's  Oorona- 
tion  of  the  Virgin ;  with  others  by  Perngino,  Veronese, 
Qhirlandajo,  Murillo,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the  northern 
wall  of  the  Great  Gallery  a  door  opens  into  the  noble 
Salle  des  fftats  (Plan  II.  F),  once  filled  with  paintings,  but 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Second  Empire  devoted  to  state 
ceremonials.  It  is  over  137  feet  long,  about  69  wide,  and 
53  in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  three  rows  of  windows,  the 
upper  one  being  circular  in  shape.  A  gallery  supported 
on  gilded  columns  runs  round  the  greater  part  of  it.  The 
western  half  of  the  Great  Gallery  is  devoted  to  the  Flemish, 
Dutch,  and  German  schools.  Here  are  some  very  fine 
Van  Dycks,  The  Children  of  Chnrlen  I. ;  Holbein,  Portrnitt 
of  Nicholat  Kratter  and  Willinn  Wnreham  ;  Rubens,  The 
Kermeitee  ;  with  others  by  Denner,  Bol,  Quontin  Matsys, 
Paul  Potter,  Metzu,  Teniers,  Philippe  de  Champagne.  The 
most  striking  contents  of  the  Flemish  collection  are  the 
twenty-one  largo  paintings  by  Rubens  pnd  hia  pupils  rep- 
rei!enting  events  in  the  life  of  Maria  de'  Modici  irom  her 
birth,  and  of  her  husband,  Henry  IV.,  from  their  marriage. 
They  were  painted  to  decorate  the  gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Gallery  a  door  to  the 
right  opens  into  a  suite  of  rooms  (G)  overlooking  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  and  the  Place  NapoK-on  III.,  in  which  have 
been  hung  the  paintings  of  the  French  school.  In  the 
first  of  thoso  rooms  are  some  interesting  works  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  then  follow  two  rooms  devotod  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Lesueur.  In  the  ne.xt  two  rooms  are  Joseph  Vcr- 
net'a  Vieiee  of  the  Porte  of  France  and  other  works  by  the 
same  artist,  with  battle-pieces'  by  Vandermeulen.  All 
these  rooms  face  the  Place  dn  Carrousel,  but  the  visitor 
now  enters  a  large  hall,  the  first  of  a  suite  facing  the  Place 
Napal6on  III.,  parallel  to  the  Great  Gallery,  and  contain- 
ing pictures  by  French  artists  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Here  are  pictures  by  Ponsain,  Claude, 
Wattean,  Joseph  Vernet,  Vanloo,  Greuze,  Gerard,  bringing 
the  history  of  French  painting  down  to  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  "These  pictures  are  arranged  in  two 
large  gallorioa  separated  by  the  Salon  Benon,  sometimes 
called  the  Salle  leBrun,  from  the  paintings  it  contains  rep- 
resenting the  battles  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Babylon,  by  Le  Brun. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  gallery  of  French  paintings  is 
a  door  opening  upon  the  landing-place  of  the  great  stair- 
case. The  visitor  now  returns  to  the  Rotonde,  by  which 
he  entered  the  Salle  d'Apollon,  and,  leaving  it  by  a  door 
on  the  B.  side,  begins  his  survey  of  the  second  series  of 
roupcnms  on  this  floor.  The  room  first  entered  is  the  Salle 
des  Bijonx  (Plan  II.  a),  containing  a  portion  of  the  Cam- 
pana  collection,  consisting  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman 
jewelry.  The  next  room  is  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemin^es 
(Plan  If.  h).  This  room  has  been  constructed  by  throwing 
into  one  the  several  rooms  into  which  it  was  once  divided. 
The  chimney-pieces  of  the  original  rooms  remain,  and  give 
the  room  its  name.  It  w.^8  beautifully  fitted  np  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  receive  the  paintings  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
revolutionary  and  imperial  periods.  Here  ore  some  of  the 
best  works  of  David,  G<!rard,  Prudhon,  Gros,  Girodct, 
Ou^rin,  G6ricault — David,  Portrait  of  Pint  VII.,  The  Uape 
of  the  Sabinei  ;  Gerard,  Belienrin',  Cupid  and  Ptyehe  / 
Girodct,  The  Bnrial  of  Atala,  Endymion,  The  Delnge ; 
Prudhon,  Crime  purtned  by  Vengeanee;  G6ricault,  The 
Wreck  of  the  Mednea.' 

From  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemin^es  three  suites  of  rooms 
are  entered.  A  door  in  the  8.  E.  comer  gives  access  to  the 
MusC'e  NapoI6on  III.  (Plan  II.  e),  containing  a  portion  of 
the  Campana  collection,  with  antiquities  from  Syria,  Ma- 
cedonia, Thessaly,  and  the  N.  of  Asia  Minor.  They  are 
arranged  in  nine  rooms,  subdivisions  of  one  long  gallery 
overlooking  the  Seine.  (N.  B.  In  the  Plan  all  these  are 
thrown  into  one.)  A  door  from  the  last  of  thei>e  rooms 
leads  to  a  suite  parallel  to  the  Mus6e  Napol6on  III.,  and 
looking  upon  the  court  of  the  Louvre — Cour  Francois  I". 
This  suite  consists  of  eight  rooms,  four  on  each  side  of  a 


or  the  Salle  des  Colonnes,  from  the  fine  Corinthian  marble 
columns  that  support  its  ceiling.  This  suite  of  rooms  has 
been  called,  from  the  reign  in  which  it  was  erected,  the 
Mus6e  da  Charles  X.  (N.  B.  In  the  Plan  all  these  have 
been  thrown  into  one.)  The  eastern  half  of  the  suite  con- 
tains the  Museum  of  Smaller  Egyptian  Antiquities  (Plan 

II.  e),  and  the  four  rooms  entered  on  crossing  the  Salle  du 
Trdne,  and  forming  the  other  half  of  the  snite  (Plan  11./), 
constitute  the  Museum  of  Smaller  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Etruscan  Antiquities.  The  last  room  of  this  mueenm  opens 
into  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemin6es.  A  door  in  the  nortnem 
side  of  the  room  (Salle  des  Sept  Chemin^es)  admits  to  the 
Salle  Henri  II.  (Plan  II.  g),  in  which  the  MusSe  Napoleon 

III.  is  continued,  and  which  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
Salle  des  86ances,  a  vast  saloon  of  Corinthian  architecture 
roofed  with  dulled  glass,  and  with  a  gallery  on  all  four 
sides.  It  is  richly  gilded,  and  contains  another  portion  of 
the  Mu86e  Napoleon  III.  The  same  valuable  collection  is 
continued  in  the  Salle  des  Brontes  (Plan  II.  h),  which  ie 
entered  from 'the  landing  of  the  grand  staircase  in  the 
Pavilion  Sully.  The  Campana  collection,  purchased  from 
the  papal  government,  and  now  arranged  in  various  rooms 
of  the  Louvre  under  the  name  of  Mus6e  NapoK^on  III., 
comprises  11,835  articles,  of  which  the  metal  portion  only 
is  exhibited  in  this  room,  together  with  various  Gallo- 
Roman  antiquities. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  grand  staireaie  a  door,  answer- 
ing to  the  one  that  leads  to  the  Salle  des  Stances,  admits 
to  the  MuB^e  des  Dessins(Plan  II.j),a  collection  of  draw- 
ings and  designs  by  the  old  masters.  It  consists  of  four- 
teen rooms  (N.  B.  In  the  Plan  these  are  reduced  to  three), 
and  comprises  36,000  specimens  of  the  great  masters  of 
nearly  all  the  schools.  The  first  four  halls  on  the  western 
side  of  the  palace  contain  (1)  drawings  by  masters  of  the 
Roman  and  Florentine  schools;  (2  and  3)  the  same,  with 
Lombard  and  Venetian ;  (4)  the  Bolognese  school.  Beyond 
these  is  a  large  hall  forming  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
palace  and  looking  out  upon  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Here  are 
drawings  by  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  German  schools. 
Turning  to  the  right,  wo  enter  a  aeries  of  nine  rooms,  in 
which  the  collection  of  drawings  is  continued,  and  devoted 
to  artists  of  the  French  school.  The  first  room  is  a  small 
apartment  from  which  a  staircase  leads  to  the  Ethnograph- 
ical, Chinese,  American,  and  Marine  Museums  on  the  floor 
above.  The  second  contains  works  by  Lesueur.  K.  Poussin, 
and  Claude.  The  third  contains  works  by  Lesueur.  The 
fourth  is  filled  with  drawings  by  Le  Brun,  Vandermenlen, 
Jouvenet,  and  Coypcl.  The  fifth  shows  ua  Wattean, 
Boucher,  Fragonard,  and  Greuze.  In  the  sixth  is  the 
cartoon  of  David's  celebrated"  picture,  Le  Serment  dn  Jen 
de  Paume,  with  works  by  Girodet.  G6nird.  Granet,  Gros, 
and  Prudhon.  In  the  seventh  room  are  paintings  on  por- 
celain and  miniatures.  In  the  eighth  are  crayon  portraita 
by  French  painters  of  the  early  sixteenth  dentury.  The 
ninth,  whicn  forms  the  centre  of  this  side  of  the  Louvre, 
is  devoted  to  works  in  distemper,  chiefly  portraits  by  Mau- 
rice, Latour,  Chardin,  and  Nantenil. 

Six  rooms  in  the  other  half  of  this  northern  side  of  the 
Louvre  (Plan  II.  k)  are  devoted  to  the  very  precious 
mediwal  collections,  the  greater  port  consisting  of  the 
Mus^e  Bauvageot.  formed  by  the  gentleman  whose  name 
It  bears,  and  who  left  it  to  the  Louvre  by  will  in  1 856.  It 
consists  of  furniture,  wood-carvings,  miniatures,  Venetian 
glass  and  enamels,  bronzes,  etc.  In  other  rooms  of  the 
suite  are  admirable  collections  of  Palissy  ware  and  other 
specimens  of  French  pottery ;  two  rooms  devoted  to  Italian 
faience  or  majolica,  with  Delia  Robbia  reliefs.  At  the  end 
of  this  very  interesting  suite  a  door  leads  to  the  great  stair- 
case in  the  north-eastern  angle.  The  visitor  turns  to  the 
right  and  enters  the  Gal£rie  de  la  Colonnade  (Plan  IT.  i»), 
a  name  given  to  three  fine  halls  looking  upon  the  eastern 
colonnade  of  the  Louvre.  Beyond  theGal6rie  de  la  Colon- 
nade is  the  Mus6o  dea  Souverains  (Plan  TI.  n).  This  mu- 
seum, which  hos  now  been  suppressed,  formerly  consisted 
of  five  halls  filled  with  relics  o(^  the  sovereigns  of  France. 
The  last  room  opens  upon  the  great  staircase  of  the  south- 
eastern angle.  From  the  landing  a  door  gives  access  to 
the  great  colonnade.  It  was  by  this  door  that  the  insurgents 
of  1830  obtained  admission  to  the  Louvre  after  a  desperate 
fight  with  the  Swiss  guards.  The  visitor  can  leave  the 
Louvre  by  descending  theae  stairs  and  passing  through  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  or  he  can  return  to  the  Rotonde  and  so 
out  by  the  Pavilion  Denon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  neither  very  important  nor  very 
interesting  museums  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Louvre,  wo 
have  now  briefly  catalogued  the  riches  of  this  magnificent 
museum.  The  Mua^e  de  la  Marine  occupies  eleven  rooms. 
It  contains  models  of  Oriental  boats  and  vessels,  and  of  the 
apparatus  used  in  removing  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor,  now  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde ;  also  plans  in  relief  of  several  of  the 
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7ond  thi»mamuin  is  the  Miis£e  Ethnographique,  a  colleetion 
of  articles  of  domeatio  u>e  and  of  manufaotare  of  unciviliced 
nations,  together  with  Chinese  manufactures  and  objecta 
from  India,  etc.  There  is  also  an  American  Museum,  oon- 
nstinii;  of  antiquities  discovered  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Hexieo, 
Tneatan,  etc. ;  and  in  another  part  of  this  story  three  rooms 
eontaining  Chinese  objects,  mostly  the  plunder  of  the  em- 
peror's summer  palace  at  Peliin. 

The  official  catalogues  of  the  Louvre,  sold  in  the  baild- 
ing,  though  valuable  as  books  of  reference,  are  too  bullty 
and  too  many  to  be  of  muob  use  to  the  transient  visitor. 
He  must  depend  upon  the  excellent  guidebooks  of  Galig- 
nani  and  Murray,  although  even  these  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,  since  the  titles  of  all  the  pictures  in  each  room, 
with  their  respeotive  numbers,  are  inscribed  on  tablets  bung 
upon  the  walls.  Much  assistance  in  writing  this  article 
ha.8  been  obtained  from  Murray's  Oitide  to  Pari;  from 
which  our  plans  have  been  reduced.  The  most  important 
information  upon  the  sculpture  of  the  Louvre  is  contained 
in  Clarao's  work,  Mu9(e  d«  Sculpture  antique  et  mocfeme,  oh 
J/etcription  htMtorique  et graphique  du  Louvre  et  de  toutee  eet 
Partie;  dee  Statute,  Bnelee,  Bae-reliefe  et  Ineeriplione,  etc. 
etc.,  6  vols.  gr.  in-8vo  de  texte,  et  6  vols,  in  4to,  avec  1136 
planches  (Paris,  1841-53).  An  interesting  book  is  Bayle 
ot.  John's  TJie  Louvre^  or  the  Bioyraphy  of  a  Maeeum  (8vo, 
London,  1858).  Clarkncx  Cook. 

IiOvat  (SixoH  Fraier),  Lord,  b.  in  Scotland  about 
167S,  grandson  of  the  ninth  and  cousin  of  the  tenth  lord, 
by  whose  will  he  sneoeeded  to  the  title  and  estates ;  but  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  title  he  endeavored  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  sister  of  the  late  lord,  and  failing  in  the  attempt 
■eiied  upon  the  widow,  whom  he  compelled  to  marry  him. 
These  daring  acts  provoked  reprisals,  and  Lord  Lovat  was 
for  several  years  obliged  in  self-defence  to  maintain  an  at- 
titude of  insurrection  against  the  oonstitnted  authorities. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  outlawed  and 
forced  to  flee  to  the  Continent,  where  he  led  a  mysterious 
life  for  twelve  years.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  in- 
■nrrcetioD  of  1715  he  was  invited  by  his  clansmen  to  es- 
pouse that  cause,  but  preferred  to  take  the  opposite  course, 
inducing  them  to  follow  bis  guidance,  for  which  service  he 
was  restored  to  his  estates.  In  the  insurrection  of  1745  he 
lent  his  elan  nnder  command  of  his  son  to  fight  for  the 
Pretender,  while  he  protested  his  own  loyalty  to  the  faonso  of 
Brunswick.  This  double  game  was  unsuccessful,  and  made 
him  especially  obnoxious  to  the  government,  which  brought 
him  to  trial  for  treason,  resulting  in  his  execution  on  Tower 
HUl  Apr.  9,  1747. 

I<Ove>Applet  a  name  onee  given  to  the  Lyeoperticum 
eetuUMum,  or  Tomato  (which  see). 

IaOTe»fea*t}  a  modern  restoration  of  the  ancient  Asapj! 
(which  see).  The  Moravian  Brethren,  the  various  denomi- 
nations of  Methodists,  and  some  other  bodies  of  Christians 
observe  this  custom.  In  some  places  the  love-feast  is  a 
simple  meal,  at  which  prayer,  singing,  and  religious  con- 
versation are  in  order.  Qenerally,  among  the  Methodists, 
bread  and  water  alone  are  used,  and  all  members  of  the 
church  are  allowed  to  participate.  The  Sandemanians 
have  a  weekly  love-feast,  eaten  on  Sunday. 

laOve'Joy,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Iroquois  co..  III.,  on  the  Chi- 
eago  Danville  and  Vincennes  R.  R.     Pop.  240. 

IiOTCjoir  (Eluah  Parish),  b.  at  Albion,  Me.,  Nov.  9, 
1802 ;  graduated-at  Waterville  College  in  1826:  became  in 
1827  a  teacher  and  in  1828  an  editor  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
studied  theology  at  Prineeton,  N.  J.,  and  in  1833  was  or- 
dained a  Presbyterian  minister;  in  1836,  while  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Ohterver,  attacked  slavery  in  its  columns,  and 
was  in  consequence  compelled  by  a  mob  to  remove  to  Alton, 
HI. ;  here  his  printing-press  was  twice  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
and  on  a  third  attack,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  7,  1837,  he  at- 
tempted to  defend  his  property,  and  shot  one  of  the  attack- 
ing party,  whereupon  he  was  himself  shot  dead.  Mr.  Love- 
joy  hod  some  reputation  as  a  poet.  (See  his  Life,  by  0. 
and  J.  C.  Lovejoy,  1838.) 

Iiov^or  (OwEX),  brother  of  Elijah  P.,  b.  at  Albion 
Me.,  Jan.  8,  1811:  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  re- 
moved to  Alton,  III. ;  was  present  when  his  brother  was 
killed,  and  thereafter  conducted  many  antislavery  meet- 
ings, often  subjecting  him  to  fines  and  imprisonment ;  he 
was  a  Congregational  minister  of  Princeton,  111.,  1838-54, 
and  member  of  Congress  1856-04.  D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  T., 
Mar.  25,  1864. 

liOve'lace  (RicHARn),  b.  at  Woolwich,  England,  in 
1618;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1636;  became  courtier  of 
Charles  I.,  and  colonel  in  the  royal  army  dnring  the  great 
rebellion;  served  also  in  the  French  army;  was  twice  im- 
prisoned in  England,  and  solaced  his  lonely  hours  by  the 
eomposition  of  amatory  verses,  of  which  two  volumes  were 
pnbushed,  and  which  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  ooUao- 


tioDS  of  minor  poets.  D.  in  London  in  1658.  An  edition 
of  his  Poems  was  published  by  J.  Russell  Smith  in  1864. 

laovelace'a,  tp.  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  627. 

laove  Lady,  tp.  of  Burke  jso.,  N.  C.    Pop.  597. 

Love'land,  post-v.  of  Clermont  co.,  0.,  on  the  Little 
Miami  River,  and  on  the  Marietta  and  Cinoinnati  and  the 
Little  Miami  R.  Rs. 

LoT'ell,  post-tp.  of  Oxford  CO.,  Me.,  25  miles  W.  of 
Paris,  has  3  churches,  some  manufootures,  and  a  fire  insu- 
rance company.     Pop.  1018. 

Lovell,  tp.  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  167. 

Lovell  (Cten.  Charles  S.),  b.  in  Massachusetts  about 
1810 ;  enlisted  as  private  soldier  in  the  army  in  1831 ;  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  1837,  first  lieu- 
tenant 1838,  captain  1846,  major  1861,  lieutenant-colonel 
1863,  and  colonel  1865;  in  the  war  with  Mexico  served 
with  his  regiment  at  Chumbusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  Cfaapul- 
tepee,  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  in  the  civil  war 
served  throughout  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  ;  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg, 
etc.,  moat  of  which  time  was  in  command  of  a  brigade. 
Retired  Dec,  1870,  and  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  3, 1871. 

Lovell  (Jakes),  son  of  "  Master  Lovell,"  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1737;  graduated  at  Harvard  1756;  was 
usher  of  the  Latin  School  under  his  father  1757-76;  deliv- 
ered the  official  address  before  the  city  authorities  Apr.  2, 
1771,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
"Boston  massacre,"  thus  inaugurating  a  custom  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  He  was  imprisoned  by 
Gen.  Oage  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  exchanged  in 
Nov.,  1776;  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
Deo.,  1776-82 ;  receiver  of  taxes  1784-88  ;  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston  1788-89,  and  naval  officer  1790-1814.  He 
was  at  one  time  master  of  the  North  Grammar  School, 
Boston,  and  published  some  tracts.  D.  at  Windham,  He., 
July  14,  1814. — His  son,  Maj.  James  Lovell,  b.  July  9, 
1758;  graduated  at  Harvard  1776;  was  adjutant  in  Jack- 
son's Massachusetts  regiment  1776-79,  and  of  Lee's  Legion 
in  the  Southern  campaign.  He  participated  in  many  of 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution  from  Lexington  to  Entaw 
Springs.  Some  of  his  letters  are  printed  in  the  Life  of 
Arthur  Lee  (1829).  D.  at  St.  Matthew's,  S.  C,  July  10, 
1850. 

Lovell  (Jobk),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  16,  1710; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1728;  became  usher  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  1729,  and  was  its  master  from  1734  to  its 
suppression  by  the  siege  of  Boston  Apr.  19, 1775.  Daring 
this  long  period  "  Master  Lovell "  was  the  instructor  of 
many  men  eminent  in  the  Revolutionary  annals,  but  his 
own  opinions  were  so  decidedly  loyalist  that  he  embarked 
with  the  British  troops  Mar.  14,  1776,  for  Halifax,  N.  S., 
where  he  d.  in  1788.  He  was  an  excellent  elassical  scholar, 
and,  though  rigid  in  discipline,  was  popular  for  his  genial 
disposition.  He  delivered  the  address  on  the  dedication 
of  Faneuil  Hall,  Mar.  14,  1743,  and  wrote  various  miscel- 
laneous publications.  His  portrait  by  Smibert  is  in  the 
gallery  of  paintings  of  Harvard  College. 

Lovell  (Joseph),  M.  D.,  son  of  James,  h.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  22, 1788;  graduated  at  Harvard  1807;  studied 
medicine,  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  9th  Infantry  in 
1812;  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  in  1818  became 
surgeon-general  of  the  U.  8.  army.  D.  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  Oct.  17,  1836. 

IjOV«I1  (Cten.  Maxsfielo),  son  of  Joseph,  b.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Oct.  20,  1822;  graduated  at  West  Point 
1842,  and  entered  the  artillery ;  served  under  Oen.  Taylor 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  wounded  at  Monterey; 
transferred  to  the  army  of  Qen.  Scott,  he  was  chief  of  staff 
of  Quitman's  division,  and  severely  wounded  in  the  assault 
on  the  city  of  Mexico ;  resigned  from  the  army  in  1854, 
settled  in  New  York,  and  was  (1858-61)  deputy  commis- 
sioner, and  'for  a  time  acting  commissioner,  of  public 
works;  in  the  civil  war  served  as  major-general  of  the 
Confederate  army,  and  was  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  South  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans; 
subsequently  served  in  the  North  Mississippi  and  Georgia 
campaigns ;  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  in  command  in 
South  Carolina. 

Lov'er  (Samuel),  b.  at  Dublin  in  1797 ;  early  attained 
some  distinction  as  a  painter,  poet,  and  singer;  his  earliest 
work,  excepting  contributions  to  the  journals,  was  Legende 
and  Songi  of  Ireland;  in  1828  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  giving  successful  attention  to 
portraits  and  miniatures.  His  Bory  0' More  (1837),  Handy 
Andy  (1842),  and  Treature  Trore  (1844),  comic  Irish  talcs, 
widely  extended  his  fame.  Songa  and  Ballade  (1839), 
£yrtc*  o/°/re{an<<(1858),  Metrical  Talee  (1859),  and  several 
soceessful  dramatio  works  were  written  by  him.     He  also 
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g»Te  pablio  exhibitions  and  leotures  in  Oreat  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  America  with  much  sueeeaa.     D.  July  6, 1868. 

laov'ettsrille,  post-r.  and  tp.of  Loudon  oo.,  Va.  Pop. 
of  T.  lib:  of  tp.  3020. 

liOve'well  (Capt.  John),  b.  at  Dunstable,  K.  H.,  near 
the  oloae  of  tlie  serentoeDth  century,  was  son  of  John 
Lorewell,  an  ensign  in  Cromwell's  army,  who  d.  at  the  re- 
puted age  of  120  years.  He  waa  engaged  as  captain  of 
Tolunteera  in  several  auoceaaful  expeditions  against  the  In- 
dians in  1724-25,  but  was  killed  at  the  head  of  bis  company, 
M.iy  8, 1725,  by  a  body  of  Indians  under  the  chief  Pangus. 
This  battle,  which  gave  name  to  Lovewell's  Pond,  N.  H., 
waa  long  famous  aa  "  Lovewell's  Fight,"  ehiefly  through 
the  popularity  of  a  "long  and  mournful  ballad"  which 
commemorated  the  incidents  of  the  conflict.  (See  Brake's, 
Bonk  of  the  Indiant  and  the  Expedition*  of  Capt.  Love- 
well,  by  F.  Kidder,  1865.) — A  brother,  Zacchbus  Love- 
well,  b.  at  Dunstable  July  24,  1701,  waa  colonel  of  a  New 
Hampshire  regiment  in  the  French  war,  and  d.  Apr.  12, 
1772. 

Iior'lngston,  poat-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Nelson  eo.,  Va., 
on  the  Washington  City  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  South- 
ern R.  R.     Pop.  5511. 

IjOv'ington,  poat-r.  and  tp.  of  Moultrie  co.,  HI.,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Paris  and  Decatur  and  the  Bloomington 
and  Ohio  River  R.  Rs.     Pop.  1588. 

IiOW  (AsrEL  A.),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1811 ; 
after  receiving  a  common-school  education,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  commercial  pursuits ;  moved  early  in  life  to 
New  York  City  and  became  a  prominent  merchant ;  was  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  1846,  and  elected 
its  president  in  186.%  holding  that  position  till  1867. 

J.  B.  Bisnop. 

Low(Frederic  F.),  b.  at  Frankfort,  Me.,  Jan.  .10, 1828 ; 
went  to  California  in  1849;  was  first  a  minor,  then  a  mer- 
chant in  San  Francisco;  became  a  banker  at  Maryaville 
1855;  was  a  Republican  member  of  Congress  1801-63,  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  1803-64,  governor  of 
California  1864-68,  and  minister  to  China  18CV-72. 

IiOWden,  Iowa.     See  Louooic. 

liOWe^  tp.  of  Moultrie  oo.,  111.     Pop.  786. 

XjOWe  (Sir  Hddbom),  b.  at  Galway,  Ireland,  July  28, 
1769;  entered  the  army;  served  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  Maples,  and  Sioily; 
aided  in  the  conquest  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  became  their 
first  governor ;  was  employed  in  secret  missions  to  Portu- 
gal and  Sweden ;  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bautxen, 
and  carried  to  London  the  news  of  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, to  which  fortunate  circumstance  he  was  perhaps 
indebted  for  the  honor  of  knighthood  and  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  mi^or-general ;  served  during  the  following 
year  as  quartermaster-general  of  the  army  of  the  Nether- 
lands, until  removed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  is  now 
remembered  chiefly  aa  governor  of  the  ialand  of  St.  Helena 
during  the  whole  imprisonment  of  Napoleon;  afterward 
served  in  India;  became  lieutenant-general  in  1820  ;  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  his  conduct  at  St.  Helena  (in  French, 
1830),  and  d.  in  London  July  10,  1844.  A  Hittor^  of  the 
Captivity  of  Napoleon  from  hit  Journal  waa  published  in 
1853. 

Lowe  (Robert),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bingham,  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  in  1811;  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1833 ;  became  a  fellow  of  Magdalon  1835,  and  private  tutor 
1836;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  in  Australia  in 
1842,  and  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of 
that  colony ;  returning  to  England  with  a  considerable 
fortune  in  1851,  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal,  and  rose 
to  high  office,  becoming  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
second  Gladstone  ministry  1868-73,  and  homo  secretary 
1873-74. 

liOW'ell,  tp.  of  Chambers  oo.,  Ala.     Pop.  848. 

IjOWell,  post-v,  of  Lake  co.,  Ind.,  near  the  N.  W. 
eomer  of  the  State,  on  Cedar  Creek,  10  miles  S.  of  Crown 
Point,  the  oonnty-soal,  has  4  churches,  I  weekly  news- 
paper, 2  hotels,  a  good  public-school  building,  several  dry 
goods  and  drug  stores,  and  a  fine  water-power,  which  is 
utilised  by  a  flouring-mill  and  a  manufacturing  company. 
Pop.  about  1000.  E.  R.  Bkebe,  Ed.  "Star." 

XjOwell*  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cherokee  oo.,  Kan.,  3  milaa 
from  Baxter  Springs,  on  Spring  River,  which  furnishes  a 
fine  water-power,  employed  in  mills.     Pop.  1612. 

liOwell,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  CO.,  Me.,  48  miles  N.  E. 
of  Bangor.     Pop.  448. 

IjOWelly  city  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  the  leading  Beat 
of  the  cotton  roanufaoture  in  the  U.  S.,  aituated  on  the 
Merrimack  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Concord  River, 
and  is  26  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Six  railroads  centre  in 
the  place.    Its  territory  comprise*  only  2587  acres.    The 


first  eotton-mill  waa  erected  in  1822-23,  when  the  then 
almost  uninhabited  territory  now  comprising  the  city  was 
East  Chelmsford.  Portions  of  Dracut  and  Tewksbnry 
have  been  annexed,  and  the  city  waa  incorporated  in  1836. 
Tbere  are  twelve  incorporated  mannfacturing  companies, 
mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods;  11 
private  companies  are  engaged  in  the  mann^tnre  of 
textile  fabrics  of  various  kinds.  The  capital  stock  em- 
ployed by  the  12  incorporated  companies  is  $1B,OOI),000; 
number  of  mills,  80;  spindles,  678,521;  looms,  15,189; 
females  employed,  10,000;  males,  6000;  yards  cotton 
cloth  made  per  week,  2,660,000 ;  woollen  cloth,  60,000 ; 
yards  of  carpeting,  37,000 ;  shawls,  2500 ;  dozens  hosiery 
made  per  week,  16,800.  The  most  important  iron-works 
are  the  Lowell  Machine-shop  (incorporated),  employing 
1250  bonds;  American  Bolt  Co.;  Swaine  Turbine  Co.; 
R.  Kitson's  Cotton-machinery  Manufactory.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Ayer  A  Co.  are  extensive  manufacturers  of  patent  medi- 
cines, and  print  in  their  establishment  about  10,000,000 
almanacs  annually.  The  city  has  7  national  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,350,000,  and  6  savings  banks; 
Z  daily  and  4  weekly  papers;  2  hospitals;  26  churches;  an 
electric  fire-alarm ;  a  complete  system  of  public  water- 
works— deriving  the  supply  from  the  Merrimack  River— 
oompleted  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000 ;  2  public  libra^ 
ries;  an  orphan  asylum  (Catholic),  an  old  ladies'  home,  a 
young  women's  home,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
There  is  a  horse  railroad  through  the  principal  streets. 
The  business  and  larger  portion  of  the  city  is  on  low  land, 
but  on  the  outskirts  the  land  is  elevated  and  very  well 
adapted  for  residences,  of  which  tbere  are  some  fine  ones. 
The  city  has  some  finely  shaded  atreets,  and  the  scenery 
along  the  Merrimack  is  picturesque,  while  from  the  most 
elevated  points  within  toe  city  many  distant  mountains, 
including  the  Grand  Monadnook,  are  visible.    Pop.  40,928. 

E.  T.  BOWELL,  Eo.  "  Cut^RIEB." 

Lowell,  post-v,  and  tp,  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  Flat  rivers,  on  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  R.  R.,  139  miles  W.  of  Detroit  and  15 
miles  W.  of  Ionia,  has  3  churches,  1  national  bank,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  3  hotels,  a  union  school,  2  planing-mills, 
2  saw-mills,  2  nouring-mills,  axe,  chair,  and  furniture  fac- 
tories, and  several  large  stores.  A  North  and  South  R. 
R.  is  now  in  ptooesa  of  oonstmction.  Pop.  of  x.  1503 ; 
of  tp.  3080.  James  W.  Hi.ve,  Ed.  "Journal." 

IiOWetl,  poat-r.  of  Eoamey  co.,  Neb.,  on  the  Piatt 
River  and  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  (Nebraska 
extension),  121  miles  W.  of  Lincoln,  and  4  miles  E.  of 
Fort  Kearney,  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  several  churches, 
schools,  and  business-houses. 

liOwell,  post-v.  of  Westmoreland  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  K.  T., 
6  miles  S.  W.  of  Rome.     Pop.  171. 

liowell,  post-tp.  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  38  miles  N.  of 
Montpelier,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures  of  lumber, 
starch,  etc.     Pop.  942. 

Lowell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dodge  co..  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  139  miles  from  Milwaukee. 
The  Beaver  Dam  River  affords  water-power,  extensively 
employed  in  the  lumber  manufacture.     Pop.  2415. 

Lowell  (Charles),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston  Aug.  IS,  1782, 
son  of  Judge  John  Lowell ;  ednoatcd  at  Andover ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1800 ;  studied  law,  and  afterwards 
theology;  went  abroad;  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  trav- 
elled in  Europe;  on  Jan.  1,  1806,  waa  settled  over  the 
West  Congregational  ohurch  in  Boston.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  (Itstinguished  learning  or  intellectual  power,  but 
remarkable  for  the  sweetness  and  benevolence  or  his  heart. 
In  the  controversies  of  his  time  be  took  nO  active  part, 
refused  to  assume  any  sectarian  name,  and,  though  Uni- 
tarian in  opinion,  discountenanced  the  separation  from  the 
orthodox  communion.  He  published  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons (Boston,  1855)  and  occasional  discourses.  Dr.  Lowell 
was  the  father  of  J.  R.  Lowell,  the  essayist  and  poet.  D. 
in  Cambridge  Jan.  20, 1861.  0.  B.  Frothinoram. 

Lowell  (Oen.  Charles  Bossell),  b.  in  Boston  in  1836, 
son  of  RcT.  Charles  Lowell ;  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  at  Harvard  University,  graduating  in  1854 
with  the  highest  honors ;  after  a  time  passed  in  European 
travel  and  study,  returned  to  the  V.  S.  and  engaged  in 
business  pursnits;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  was 
superintendent  of  iron-works  in  Maryland ;  immediately 
tendering  his  services  to  the  government,  he  waa  appointed 
(May,  1861)  a  captain  in  the  6th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  serving 
with  his  company  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  in  Virginia, 
and  subsequently  in  Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan ;  on  the  recruitment  of  the  2d 
Mass.  Cavalry  was  appointed  its  colonel,  and  stationed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  and  afterward  assigned  to 
oommand  a  brigade,  and  rendered  valuable  service  against 
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Koiby'i  guerillk  banda,  and  in  the  repulse  and  anbsequent 
nnrsoit  of  the  Confederate  arm;  under  Oen.  Earl;  from 
before  Waahington,  18(4;  aanigned  to  Gen.  Sheridan'a 
rommaod,  hie  military  aerrices  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
were  conapieuoua  and  brilliant  in  all  the  engagementa  of 
that  army,  including  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  where  he 
was  wounded  while  in  advance  of  Getty's  diriaion,  but 
would  not  leare  hii  command,  remaining  until  the  final 
attack  was  made,  in  which  he  waa  mortally  wounded  at 
the  moment  of  viotoiy.  In  recognition  of  hia  aerrioes  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  to  date  Oct. 
19,  1S64.    D.  at  Hiddletown,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  1864. 

6.  C.  BiHiiosg. 

laOWell  (Francis  Cabot),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
Apr.  7,  1774,  aon  of  John  (1743-1802) ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1703  ;  became  a  leading  merchant  at  Bos- 
ton, and  waa  a  pioneer  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
U.  8.,  and  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Waltham  and  Lowell,  which  city  was 
nameti  in  his  honor.    D.  at  Boston  Aug.  10,  1817. 

IiOwell  (James  Rcsskll),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D,  son  of  Rev. 
Charles,  b.  at  Cambridge,  Haas.,  Feb.  22,1819;  graduated 
at  Unrrard  College  in  1838  aa  clasa  poet,  and  at  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1840  ;  commenced  practice  in  Boston,  but 
soon  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  Uo  printed  in 
1^1  a  small  volume  of  poema  entitled  A  year*9  Life; 
edited  with  Robert  Carter  in  1843  Tht  Piunttr,  a  Literary 
and  Critical  Mii-jazine  (monthly),  which  reached  only  three 
nnmbers ;  published  in  1344  volume  of  Poema ;  in  1845 
Ctinvrrtatiaat  an  Some  of  Ike  Old  Poeli ;  in  1S48  another 
Tolume  of  PoenUf  containing  several  directed  against 
slavery,  Tke  Vigion  of  Sir  Lavnfal,  A  Fable  for  Critice, 
ftnd  Tke  Bitflov"  Papera,  the  latter  satirical  esaaya  in  "  dia- 
lect poetry"  directed  against  alavery  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  which  acquired  wide  popularity  both  at  home 
and  in  England.  In  1851-52  be  travelled  in  Europe, 
residing  for  a  considerable  time  in  Italy;  delivered  in 
1854—55  a  course  of  lecturea  on  the  Britiab  poeta  before 
the  Lowell  Inatitute,  Boaton ;  auoceeded  Longfellow  in 
Jan.,  1855,  as  professor  of  modem  languages  and  liter- 
ature at  Harvard  College,  and  spent  another  year  in 
Enrope,  chiefly  at  Dresden,  in  qualifying  himself  for  that 
post.  From  1857  to  1802  he  waa  editor  of  the  .i4<{aii(ie 
Montkli/,  and  from  1863  to  1872  of  the  North  AmerieuH 
Btviev)  (quarterly),  in  both  of  which  many  of  his  miscel- 
laneous writings  appeared.  He  published  in  1864  Fire- 
tide  Trneelt ;  in  1867  a  new  aeriea  of  BIglow  Papert  /  in 
1868  Under  tke  WitloKt,  with  which  waa  included  his 
noble  6*osimeiNora(ioti  Ode  in  honor  of  the  alumni  of  Har- 
rard  who  had  fallen  in  the  civil  war;  in  1869  The  Cathe- 
dral;  in  1870  two  volumes  of  eaaaya.  Among  mg  Ilooke 
and  .My  Slndu  Windoici.  He  travelled  in  Europe  1372-74, 
receiving  in  person  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford  and 
LL.D.  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  A  new 
Toiume  of  essays  was  announced  fur  1874,  but  did  not  ap- 
pear. Mr.  Lowell's  collected  poetical  works  ei^oy  great 
popularity,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  England. — -Hia  wife, 
Maria  AVhite  Lowell,  b.  July  8,  1821,  d.  Oct.  27,  185.1, 
wrote  verse  of  considerable  merit,  specimens  of  which  were 
priTately  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1855. 

laOWell  (Jorx),  LL.O.,  b.  at  Xewbury,  Mass.,  June  28, 
1743;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1762,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  1777;  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congreaa  1782-83;  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals  1783-89;  of  the  V.  8.  diatrict  court 
1789-1801  ;  and  a  juatiae  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  1801-02. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  clause  in  the  Masaachnsetts  Bill 
of  Rights  which  abolished  slavery.  D.  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
May  0, 1802. 

I.o'well  (JoH5),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Kewburyport,  Mass.,  Oct. 
e,  1769,  Eon  of  John  (1743-1802);  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1786;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780;  became 
a  successful  lawyer;  author  of  many  papers  and  pamph- 
lets upon  a  great  variety  of  aubjects,  and  waa  active  in  the 
founding  of  many  of  the  public  institutions  of  Boston,  but 
would  never  accept  office.    D.  at  Boston  Mar.  12,  1840. 

Lowell  (Joa!(),  b.  in  Boston  May  11,  1799,  son  of  F. 
C.  Lowell ;  was  educated  at  Harvard  College  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  had  fine  scholarly  tastes.  He  spent  much  time 
in  foreign  travel.  D.  at  Bombay,  India,  Mar.  4,  1836,  and 
left  $250,000  to  found  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 

I<owelI  (Robert  Traill  Spexce),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1816,  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1833.  In  1842  he  took  orders  in  the 
Cbuneh  of  England;  was  bishop's  chaplain  at  Bermuda 
and  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland;  held  rectorships  at  Bay 
Roberts,  Jicwfoundland,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Duanesbnrg, 
M.  ¥.,  and  was  afterwards  principal  of  St.  Mark's  School 
at  Sontbborongb,  Mass.     He  published  a  novel,  The  Jfeu 


Prieet  of  Coiieepiion  Bag  (1863),  Freeh  Hearti  and  other 
Poemt  (1860),  and  a  novel,  Antony  Brade  (1874). 

ZjOW'ellville;  post-v.  of  Poland  tp.,  Mahoning  CO., 
0.,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Youngstown,  on  the  Mahoning  River, 
the  Mahoning  division  of  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  R.  R.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal,  It 
has  large  iron-works.     Pop.  722. 

Lo'wenthal  (Isidor),  b.  at  Posen,  Prussian  Poland,  in 
1827,  of  Jewish  parents ;  became  familiar  with  Hebrew  at 
an  early  age  ;  exnibited  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  phil- 
ological studies,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  had 
maatered  more  than  the  usual  courac  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  then  became  a  mercantile  clerk  and  member  of 
a  liberal  olub,  and  on  account  of  a  poem  publiabed  in  a 
newapaper  was  obliged  to  flee;  embarked  at  Hamburg  and 
reached  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  He  was  aoon 
reduced  to  auch  destitution  aa  to  adopt  the  business  of  a 
street-peddler,  but  having  by  good  fortune  .attracted  the 
attention  of  Rev.  S.  M.  Gay  ley  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  his 
accomplishments  became  known,  and  he  obtained  a  situa- 
tion as  teacher  of  French  and  German  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Eaaton,  Pa.,  where  he  also  entered  the  senior  class  as 
a  student,  graduating  in  1848,  after  which  he  became  a 
teacher  of  languages  at  Mount  Holly  Collegiate  School, 
N.  J.  Having  become  a  Christian  in  1851,  he  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1852;  took  high  rank  in  phil- 
ology, contributed  learned  articles  to  the  Biktical  liepoe- 
itorg;  was  in  1855  tutor  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
in  Aug.,  1356,  went  to  India  aa  a  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Board  to  the  Afghans.  He  soon  learned 
Persian,  Cashmiri,  Hindostanee,  Arabic,  and  the  Afghan 
language  (Pushtoo),  into  which  he  translated  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  had  nearly  completed  a  dictionary  of  that  lan- 
guage when  he  was  accidentally  killed  at  Peshawur,  Apr. 
24,  1864.  He  was  an  intense  student,  sleeping  but  four 
hours  daily,  and  was  admitted  to  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  India  than  any  other  foreigner. 

Lttwenthal  (John  Jacob),  b.  at  Bnda-Pcsth,  Hungary, 
in  July,  1810 ;  became  known  about  1841  as  one  of  the  best 
analytical  chessplayers  in  Enrope,  and  was  thereafter  usu- 
ally the  victor  in  matches  with  the  most  renowned  cham- 
pions of  the  game.  In  1849  he  loft  Hungary  for  political 
reasons ;  came  to  the  U.  S.,  where  be  contributed  to  the 
Book  of  the  Firat  American  Cheaa  Congreaa;  went  to  London 
io  engage  in  the  chess-tournament  of  1851 ;  became  a  resi- 
dent of  that  capital  and  editor  of  the  chess  department  of 
the  Era^  the  Jlluatraled  A'ewaf  the  Weekly  Diapaichf  Laud 
and  Water,  and  other  papers;  edited  the  Ckeatplayera' 
Magazine  (1865-67)  and  several  books  on  the  same  subject; 
btoame  in  1852  secretary  of  the  St.  George's  Chess  Club, 
and  in  1857  president  of  the  St,  James's  Chess  Club.  In 
1867-69  he  published  Traiifaed'oiif  of  the  Britiah  Cheia 
Aaaoeiation. 

JLow'er,  tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Ark.    Fop.  960. 

Lower,  tp.  of  Cape  May  co.,  N.  J.,  contains  Cape  May 
City.     Pop.  1783. 

Lower,  tp.  of  Richland  oo.,  S.  C,    Pop.  307. 

Lower  (Mark  Astokt),  F.  8.  A.,  b.  at  Chiddingly, 
Sussex,  England,  in  1813 ;  became  a  teacher  at  Lewes',  and 
attained  distinction  as  an  archteologist.  He  has  written 
Engliah  Sumamea  (1842),  Curioaitiea  of  Heraldry  (1845), 
The  Chronicle  of  Battel  Abbey  (1851),  Patrouymica  Britan- 
nica  (1860),  a  dictionary  of  family  names,  TheWorthiea  of 
Snaaex  (18G5),  Compendioua  Uiatory  nf  Suaaex  (1870),  and 
Wayaide  A'otea  in  ScandiHavia  (1874). 

Lower  Al'len,  tp.  of  Cumberland  oo..  Pa.  Pop.  1336. 

Lower  Al'Iowar  Creek,  tp.  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J. 
Pop.  1483. 

Lower  Angns'ta,  tp.  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1802. 

Lower  Bargeo,  port  of  entry  on  the  8.  coast  of  New- 
foundland, 330  miles  by  steamer  from  St.  John's.   Fop.  G20. 

Lower  Chance'ford,  tp.  of  York  co..  Pa.   Pop.  2306. 

Lower  Chich'ester,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1129. 

Lower  Cone'to,  tp,  of  Edgecombe  oo.,  N.  0.  Pop. 
2000. 

Lower  Creek,  tp.  of  Burke  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  750. 

Lower  Creek,  tp.  of  Caldwell  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1092. 

Lower  Fishing  Creek,  tp.  of  Edgeoombe  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1629. 

Lower  Fork,  tp.  of  Burke  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  616. 

Lower  Hei'delberg,  post-tp.  of  Berks  co..  Pa.  Pop. 
2480. 
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Xjower  Lafave',  tp.  of  Yell  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  457. 

Iiower  Lake,  poet-v.  of  Lake  co.,  Cal.,  at  the  S.  E. 
end  of  Clear  Luke,  23  milea  S.  E.  of  Lakeport.     Pop.  692. 

Lower  Macun'gie,  tp.  of  Lehigh  oo.,  Pa.   Pop.  3662. 

Lower  Mahanoy',  tp.  of  Northumberlaod  oo.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1790. 

Lower  Make'field,  tp.  of  Bueka  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2086. 

Lower  Xer'ion,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  Pa.,  in- 
elade>  Merion  Square  aod  other  Tillages  near  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  4886. 

Lower  Mil'ford,  tp.  of  Lehigh  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1505. 

Lower  mount  BeUi'el»  tp.  of  Northampton  oo.,  Fa. 
Pop.  3611. 

Lower  Xaz'areth,  tp.  of  Northampton  co..  Pa.  Pop. 
1086. 

Lower  Ox'ford,  tp.  of  Chester  oo.,  Pa.,  containa  sev- 
eral Tillages,  and  is  the  seat  of  Linooln  University  (Pres- 
byterian).    Pop.  1449. 

Lower  Pax'ton,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.    Pop.  IC23. 

Lower  Peach  Tree^  post-tp.  of  Wilcox  oo.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1831. 

Lower  Penii's  Neck,  tp.  of  Salem  oo.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
1472. 

Lower  Prov'idence,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  oo.. 
Pa.    Pop.  1572. 

Lower  Sal'ford,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co..  Pa.  Pop. 
1645. 

Lower  Sao'con,  post-tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  4991. 

Lower  St.  Clair,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co..  Pa.,  is  in  the 
suburbs  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  S.  W.  of  the  Monongabela 
KlTer.     Pop.  5322. 

Lower  Swata'ra,  tp.  of  DauphiA  eo..  Pa.  Pop.  1290. 

Lower  Towamen'slng,  tp.  of  Carbon  oo..  Pa.  Pop. 
1562. 

Lower  Town  Creek,  tp.  of  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  0. 
Pop.  937. 

Lower  Tnr'keyfoot,  tp.  of  Somerset  oo..  Pa.  Pop. 
1264. 

Lower  Uwch'lan,  tp.  of  Chester  eo..  Pa.    Pop.  794. 

Lower  Wind'sor,  tp.  of  York  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  2429. 

Low'estoft,  town  of  England,  county  of  Suffolk,  on 
the  German  Ocean,  much  visited  during  the  summer  for  its 
excellent  sea-bathing,  and  carries  on  some  shipbuilding 
and  Sshing  of  herrings  and  mackerel.     Pop.  10,663. 

Low  Hill,'  post-tp.  of  Lehigh  co..  Pa.    Pop.  997. 

Lo'wicz,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  goTcmment  of  Warsaw, 
on  the  Bzura.  It  has  several  good  educational  institutions, 
an  old  palace  with  a  beautiful  park,  and  six  annual  muoh- 
frequonted  fairs.     Pop.  5046. 

Lowndes,  county  of  S.  Central  Alabama,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Alabama  River.  Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is  well 
watered  and  very  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Alabama 
Central  and  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  R.  Rs.  Cotton 
and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap.  HayneviUe.  Pop. 
25,719. 

Lowndes,  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  S.  by  Florida. 
Area,  375  square  miles.  It  contains  large  pine  forosts, 
with  muoh  level  and  fertile  land.  The  Witblacoochee  forms 
part  of  the  W.  and  the  AUapaha  River  part  of  the  E. 
boundary.  Corn,  rice,  pork,  and  cotton  are  staple  products. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  B.  R. 
Cap.  Valdosta.    Pop.  8321. 

Lowndes,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  E.  by  Ala- 
bama. It  bos  a  varied  surface,  and  is  very  productive. 
Cotton  and  com  are  the  principal  crops,  and  flour  the  lead- 
ing article  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Tombigbec  River  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap. 
Columbus.     Pop.  30,502. 

Lowndes,  tp.  of  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1850. 

Lowndes  (Rawlixs),  b.  in  the  British  West  Indies  in 
1722 ;  removed  in  childhood  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  be- 
came an  able  lawyer;  in  1766  was  appointed  one  of  the 
crown  judges;  was  an  early  friend  of  colonial  independ- 
ence; in  1778  became  president  of  South  Carolina;  was 
for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  British  ;  after  the 
war  most  vigorously  opposed  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
as  ardently  defended  the  African  slave-trade.  D.  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Aug.  24,  1800. 

Lowndes  (Thomas),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1765, 
son  of  Rawlins;  was  well  educated,  and  possessed  fine 
talents  and  eloquence,  of  which  be  gave  proof  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  1800-05.    D.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  8, 


Lowndes  (Williah  Jovei),  LL.I>.,  b.  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  Feb.  7,  1782,  son  of  Rawlins ;  studied  in  England, 
and  graduated  at  Charleston  College ;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1804;  member  of  Congress  1810-22,  and  held  other  im- 
portant positions ;  was  a  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Pinckney. 
b.  at  sea  Nov.  27, 1822. 

Lowndes  (William  Thomas],  b.  in  England  about 
1800 ;  published  The  Bibliogrnpher't  Manual  of  Engliik 
Literature  (London,  18.14,  4  vols.)  and  The  Britith  Libra- 
rian, or  Book-Cotleetor't  Guide  (11  parts,  1839,  incomplete), 
two  works  which  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  among  bib- 
liophilists.  The  author,  a  bookseller  of  London,  beeasie 
deranged  through  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  d.  in 
1843. 

Lowndee'boro',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lowndes  co.,  Ala. 
Lowndesboro'  R.  R.  Station,  0  miles  X.,  is  on  the  Western 
R.  R.,  31  miles  E.  of  Selma.     Pop.  4882. 

Lowndes'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Abbeville  eo.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  2480. 

Low'ry  (Reioart  B.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  South  Amerioa 
July  14,  1826;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  Jan.  21, 
1840;  became  passed  midshipman  in  1846,  lieutenant  in 
1855,  commander  in  1866,  captain  in  1871 ;  was  in  several 
engagements  on  the  Potomac  River  in  1861,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  in  1862  and  I8R3;  served  as 
executive  officer  of  the  U.  B.  S.  Brooklyn  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  his  commanding 
officer,  Capt.  Thomas  T.  Craven :  "  I  have  to  congratulate 
myself  on  being  so  ably  assisted  by  my  executive  officer, 
Lieut.  R.  B.  Lowry.  He  was  everywhere,  inspiring  both 
officers  and  creigr  with  his  own  seal  and  gallantry." 

FoxHALL  A.  Pabkeb. 

Lowth  (RoBEnr),  D.  ]).,  b.  Nov.  28, 1710,  at  Winchester, 
England,  where  his  father.  Rev.  William  Lowth,  a  distin- 
guished theologian  (1661-1732),  was  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
and  prebendary  in  the  cathedral;  graduated  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1737;  took  holy  orders;  in  1741  became  profes- 
sor of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Saered  Poetry  o/  Me  Hebrem,  the  foundation  of  his 
later  work  on  the  same  subject ;  afler  filling  numerous  mi- 
nor benefices  became  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1766;  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Oxford  the  same  year,  and  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  London  in  1777 ;  declined  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Canterbury  in  1783.  D.  at  Fulham  Palace,  London, 
Nov.  3,  1787.  His  principal  works  were  Prrclrrtionen  de 
Sacra  Poeei  Hebrmorum  (1753)  and  a  poetical  Translation 
of  Itaiah  (1778),  both  much  esteemed  and  frequently  re- 
printed. 

Low'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lewis  oo.,  N.  T.,  1} 
milci  W.  of  Blank  River,  on  the  Utiea  and  Black  River 
R.  R.,  has  6  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  9  ho- 
tels, a  noted  academy  founded  in  1808,  a  foundry,  numer- 
ous manufactories,  mills,  stores,  and  shops ;  was  settled  in 
1707,  incorporated  in  1847,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
agricultural  region,  producing  chiefly  butter  and  checso. 
Within  the  township  are  West  LowviUe  (P.  0.)  and  Stow's 
Square.     Pop.  2805. 

A.  V.  Smilev,  Ed.  "  JonnXAL  akd  Repcblican." 

Lowrille,  post-tp.  of  Columbia  oo..  Wis.    Pop.  879. 

Loxodon'ta  [Gr.  Aofi«, "  oblique,"  and  itm, "  tooth  "], 
or  Loxodon,  a  genus  proposed  by  F.  Cuvier  for  the  Af- 
rican Elephant  (which  see),  and  containing  also  a  few  fos- 
sil Indian  and  European  speoies.  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  lozenge-shaped  tracts  of  dentine,  enclosed  by  a  ridge 
of  enamel,  upon  the  grinding  surface  of  the  molar  teeth, 
this  structure  being  intermediate  between  that  found  in 
the  Indian  elephant  and  the  extinct  genus  Slegodon.  (See 
Mastodon.)  0.  C.  Marsh. 

Loxodrom'ic  Cnrve  [Or.Aot4t,  "oblique,"  and  t/tiinot, 
"  running  "],  a  curve  traced  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  a 
point  moving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  all  the  meridians 
at  the  same  angle.  In  navigation  the  loxodromic  curve  is 
the  same  as  a  rhumb,-  that  is,  it  is  the  path  of  a  ship  sail- 
ing on  a  given  course.  If  we  refer  the  curve  to  the  prime 
meridian  and  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  by  means  of  spher- 
ical polar  co-ordinates,  its  diBerential  equation  is 

d6 
adi-"''-,    ...  (1) 
sin^ 

in  which  I  is  the  longitude  of  any  point,  ^  the  polar  dis- 
tance of  that  point,  and  a  is  a  constant  depending  on  tho 
value  of  the  angle  under  which  the  curve  cuts  the  different 
meridians.  Integrating  equation  (1), 
a2  =-  log  tan  i^, 
which  is  the  equation  of  the  loxodromic  curve.  This  eqtist- 
tion  is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  logarithmio  spiral,  and 
its  discussion  shows  that  the  cnrve  approaches  the  pole  by 
an  infinite  number  of  converging  spherical^irsa,-!  If  tho 
L5igifi2ed-By  VjUiJv  Iv^  - 
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piftoe    of   the  aqaator,  th«  projeotion  la  a  logarithmio 
■pitml.  W.  G.  Pkck. 

Loxoloph'odoB  [Or.  Aofi«,  "obHqne,"  At^oc,  "oraat," 
•nd  UoiK,  "  tooth  "],  a  name  giren  to  an  eztin«t  genui  of 
Tertiary  mammala.   (See  TiMOCKhAS.) 

Iior'ali  po9t-tp.  of  Clark  eo.fWit.    Pop.  543. 

IiOyalhan'na,  tp.  of  Wegtmoreland  oo.,  Pa.  Pop.  813. 

Iioy'alsock)  poat-tp.  of  Lyooming  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1475. 

Iioyo'la  (lexATitrs),  b.  in  Goipaiooa,  Spain,  in  1401, 
in  the  eaitle  of  Loyola,  whenoe  hia  suroame ;  hia  original 
name  waa  Inioo  Lopez  db  Rbcalde;  waa  of  a  noble  Span- 
ish familj,  and  the  yonngeat  of  eleven  children ;  in  hia 
yonth  aerred  aa  a  page  in  the  oonrt  of  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olie ;  aftenrarda  entered  the  military  aenrioe,  remaining  till 
his  thirtieth  year,  always  giving  proof  of  a  valorous,  chir- 
alric,  and  adrenturoua  spirit ;  having  been  wounded  in  the 
leg  at  the  aiege  of  Pamplona  by  the  French  in  1521,  and 
being  feeble  and  auffering,  read  a  life  of  Cfaritt  and  varioua 
■aofed  legends  (among  them  probably  that  of  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi,  the  beginning  of  whose  history  is  very  like  that 
of  Loyola),  and  by  degrees  the  man  of  the  world  found  him- 
self transformed  into  the  Christian  disciple,  and,  acaroely 
reeovered,  divided  his  goods  among  the  poor,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
eftted  hia  armor,  declaring  himself  at  the  game  time  her 
kmtght,  and  retired  to  the  hospice  of  Manresa.  There,  and 
in  the  neighboring  caves,  be  so  macerated  his  body  that 
one  day  ho  was  found  insensible.  Ten  months  later  he 
embarked  from  Barcelona  for  Palestine,  but  being  mal- 
treated by  the  guardian  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  provincial 
of  the  Fmnoiaoana,  he  returned  in  1524,  by  way  of  Venice, 
to  Barcelona,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  grammar.  Two  years  afterwarda,  having  entered 
the  anperior  schools,  he  prepared  himself  for  giving  popu- 
lar instruction.  Being  aooused  of  witchcraft  Iwfore  the  In- 
qniaition,  he  was  arrested;  on  his  release,  in  1528,  he  went 
to  Paris  to  study  theology.  There  in  1534,  together  with 
•everal  more,  both  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  such  as  Lay- 
nes,  Bobadilla,  Rodrigues,  Pierre  Lef%rre,  and  others,  he 
formed  the  project  of  founding  a  new  Catholic  religious 
order.  Some  of  his  eompanions  not  having  finished  their 
atndiea,  he  returned  to  Spain  and  waited  for  them.  In 
1537  the  company  met  again  in  Venice,  and  thence  Igna- 
tina  made  his  first  journey  to  Rome  to  obtain  permission 
to  establish  the  new  order  and  receive  a  blessing  upon  it. 
According  to  some  legends,  Ignatius  was  favored  at  Storta, 
near  Rome,  with  a  vision,  in  which  Christ,  bearing  a  ban- 
ner, appeared  to  him  and  aaid,  "  Fear  not !  I  will  befriend 
thee  in  Rome."  Othera  state,  more  simply,  that  Loyola,  as 
he  was  drawing  near  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  in  uncertainty 
as  to  the  reception  that  awaited  him,  felt  hia  heart  fail  him. 
Stopping  before  an  old  chapel  which  stood  by  the  wayside, 
he  entered  it  and  implored  the  Divine  protection ;  after 
whieh,  full  of  courage,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "Truly, 
dear  brethren,  I  know  not  how  Ood  may  see  fit  to  dispose 
of  US — whether  we  shall  be  bung,  tortured,  or  in  any  other 
way  Buffer  martyrdom  in  Rome— but  what  I  can  tell  you 
eertainly  is,  that  Christ  Jesus  will  be  gracious  and  merei- 
tul  to  us  in  whatsoever  straits  we  may  be."  He  and  hia 
friends  reaumed  the  pilgrim's  staiT,  and  with  their  books 
of  theology  on  their  ahoulders  and  huge  rosaries  about  their 
neeka  continued  their  journey,  and  finally  reached  Rome. 
Pope  Paul  III.,  "  thinking  that  the  pious  seal  of  these  Fa- 
thers for  the  general  good  of  souls  would  be  of  no  small 
advantage  and  honor  to  the  harasflod  Church,"  received 
them  with  kindness,  and  on  Sept.  27, 1540,  gave  to  Ignatius 
and  his  eompanions  the  proviaory,  and  in  1543  the  defin- 
itive, approbation  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Loyola  waa 
named  firat  general  of  the  order  in  1541,  although  hia  fel- 
low-worker, Laynez,  had  not  been  less  efficient  in  found- 
ing it.  The  head  of  the  new  company  soon  gave  himself 
to  the  rcligiona  training  of  the  young,  and  he  was  very  suc- 
oesaful  in  bringing  Jewa  over  to  the  Chriatian  faith  and  in 
reforming  lost  women.  He  died  on  the  31  st  of  July,  1556, 
was  beatified  in  1509,  and  canonized  by  Pope  Oregory  XV. 
io  1622.  His  feaat  is  celebrated  by  Romnn  Catholics  on 
the  Slat  of  Jnly,  the  anniversary  of  hia  death.  Although 
Loyola  met  with  much  peraecntion  in  hia  own  time  from 
bad  men  whose  faith  he  strove  to  quicken  and  whose  mor- 
ale he  tried  to  reform,  yet  poaterity  has  never  questioned 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions  nor  the  purity  of  his  life. 
Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  bis  dootrinc  of  implicit 
and  nnqneationing  obedience  to  the  superior,  in  the  leerel 
vowa  whieh  the  membera  of  the  aooiety  were  permitted  to 
take,  and  in  the  unlimited  power  granted  to  it  by  Pope 
Paal  III.  to  modify  and  add  to  its  statutes  at  its  own  pleaa- 
nre  and  without  consulting  the  head  of  the  Church,  lie  the 
fatal  germs  whence  have  sprung  all  the  bitter  fruits  of  later 
Jesnitism;  He  wrote  two  small  works  in  Spanish — Tht 
O»n*tittition  of  tk*  Ordtr  of  Jenu  and  Spiritnal  Extreif. 


His  Life  has  been  written  many  times,  but  thoae  of  Roa- 
weide,  Haffei,  and  Bonhoura  arc  specially  quoted. 

ANOel.O  DE  QCBERKATIS. 

liOzire,  department  of  Franoe,  compriaing  an  area  of 
1965  square  milea,  and  consisting  mainly  of  an  elevated 
plateau  resting  on  the  Cevennes,  whose  central  mass,  the 
so-called  Margaride  Mountains,  cover  the  whole  southern 
and  western  part  of  the  department,  and  whose  highest 
peak,  Mount  Loz^re,  rises  4884  feet.  These  mountains  are 
rich  in  iron,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  antimony,  and  their 
southern  alopea  are  covered  by  vines,  mulberry,  and  olive 
treea.  But  generally  the  soil  is  not  fertile  or  auited  to  till- 
age; sheep  and  goats  are  extensively  reared,  and  large 
quantities  of  chestnuts  are  raised.  '  Pop.  135,190.  Educa- 
tion ia  better  provided  for  than  in  many  other  departments ; 
of  20,817  children,  only  2296  grow  up  without  receiving 
aohool  education  in  1857.     Cap.  Mende. 

I<ttb'beB«  town  of  Pmaaia,  province  of  Brandenburg, 
on  an  island  of  the  Spree,  has  some  manufacturea  of  cloth, 
linen,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  5593. 

Lubbock  (Sir  John),  Bakt.,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A., 
son  of  Sir  John  W.  Lubbock,  b.  in  London  Apr.  .^0,  1834; 
1  educated  at  Eton ;  became  a  banker  in  London,  honorary 
aecretary  to  the  London  bankers,  and  introduced  improve- 
ments into  the  system  of  banking,  especially  the  "country 
clearing  "  and  the  publication  of  the  clearing-house  returns ; 
became  early  intereated  in  ethnology,  physics,  and  natural 
science;  was  one  of  the  first  acbolars  who  elucidated  the 
significance  of  the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland  and 
the  "  kitchen-middena  "  of  the  Danish  coast,  concerning 
which  he  wrote  several  articles  in  the  reviewa  about  1860 ; 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  hia  father'a  death  in  1865,  in 
which  year  he  published  Pre-hiatorie  Timet,  aa  Jlluatrated 
bj/  Ancient  Remaina  and  the  Mnnnere  emd  (\tatt>nia  of  Mod- 
em Snvagea  (3d  ed.  leviaed,  1870),  a  work  which  was  trans- 
lated into  many  languages,  republished  in  America,  and 
which  was  truly  characterized  as  "  epoch-making  "  in  the 
anthropological  aeiencea.  In  1870  he  isaned  the  comple- 
ment of  the  farmer  work,  7^e  Origin  of  CMlitnlion  and 
the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man,  which  had  a  aimllar  popu- 
larity, and  made  good  ita  author'a  claims  to  be  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  chief  ezponenta  of  the  great  modem  science  of 
which  it  treats.  It  ia  not  alone  in  anthropology,  however, 
that  Sir  John  Lnbbock  baa  rendered  distinguiahed  aervicea 
to  aoience;  hit  Origin  and Met<tmorphoaea  of  /nMert(1874), 
On  Britiah  Wild  Fiowere  eoneidered  in  Relation  to  Inaecta 
(1874),  and  Monograph  on  the  Thgaannra  and  Collembola, 
and  more  than  50  memoir*  in  the  Trananelione  of  varioua 
learned  aoeieties,  bear  witneaa  to  the  versatility  of  his  re- 
searches. He  haa  been  president  of  the  Ethnological  and 
Entomological  societies,  and  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute, vice-president  of  the  British  Association  and  of  the 
Royal  and  Linnnan  aocietiea,  ia  an  active  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquariea  and  the  Oeological  Society,  and  of 
the  commiaaions  on  international  coinage,  public  schools, 
and  the  advancement  of  science,  and  is  rice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  London.  In  1865  and  1868  be  was  an 
nnanccessful  candidate  for  Parliament  in  the  Liberal  in- 
terest ;  was  elected  for  Maidstone  in  1870 ;  ha*  spoken  on 
financial  and  educational  topics,  and  procured  the  paaaage 
of  aeveral  important  acta,  one  of  which,  the  Bank  Holiday 
bill,  added  four  statute  holidays  to  the  two  previouily  ex- 
isting.— Lady  Lubbock  (Ellkn  Frances  Horderk)  par- 
tieipatea  in  the  acientific  taaka  of  her  buaband,  and  haa 
written  admirabI6  articles  in  the  acientific  and  literary 
periodicals,  especially  the  Academt/.      Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Lnb'bock  (Sir  Jobk  Williav),  Bart.,  F.  R.  8.,  b.  in 
London  Mar.  26,  1803 ;  graduated  H.  A.  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1825;  became  F.  R.  S.  in  1829;  came  to  the 
baronetcy  by  inheritance  in  1840 ;  was  a  sucoeasful  banker 
and  sheriff  and  lieutenant  of  Kent  j  but  his  principal  fame 
was  won  by  aatronomical  researches ;  wrote  many  valuable 
papers  upon  lunur  and  planetary  perturbations,  upon  tides, 
eclipses,  etc.,  and  also  published  Rraearchea  on  Phyairal 
Astronomjf  (1830),  Claaaijication  of  Brnnckea  of  Human 
Knowlrdge  (1838),  Theory  of  the  Moon  (1833),  freatiae  on 
Tide,  (1831-37),  and  other  worka.     D.  June  20,  1805. 

Ln'beCt  post-v.  and  tp.,  seaport  of  Washington  co..  Me., 
3  miles  S.  W.  of  Eaatport,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  its  people 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  fisheries  and  other  maritime  nur- 
suita.  Argentiferoua  lead  orea  are  found  here.  Pop. 
2136. 

Ln'beck  [Qer.  LUheek'],  a  free  Hanae-town  and  an  im- 
portant commercial  port  of  the  German  empire,  is  iiituatcd 
on  the  Trave,  10  milea  from  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic, 
and  has  39,743  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of 
1871.  It  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  with  water.  To  the 
W.  and  N.  the  Trave  makes  a  large  curve,  forming  an  ex- 
tensive harbor;  to  the  S.  and  E.  runs  the  Wakeniti,  join- 
ing the  Trave  to  the  S.  of  the  city.     It  ia  still  partly  sur- 
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rounded  with  iralli,  and  contains  many  old-fuliioned 
houses  and  ohurches)  which  remind  one  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  egg-shaped  in  its  ground-plan,  and  divided 
into  fonr  quarters — that  of  Jacobi  to  the  N.  E.,  of  Haria 
Magdalena  to  the  N.  W..  of  Haria  to  tho  8.  W.,  and  of 
Johannis  to  the  S.  E.  -  These  suburbs,  oonsisting  of  sep- 
arate groups  of  houses,  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rivers.  The  most  important  place  >■  the  market-place, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  citjr.  Horo  stands  the  town- 
house,  a  largo  strnstnre  built  of  red  and  blaolc  glased  brick, 
with  five  towers,  finished  in  1S17.  This  building  contains 
the  Hanse-hall,  in  which  in  olden  times,  when  Lubeck 
stood  at  the  head  of  th{  Hansa,  the  representatives  from 
eighty-five  German  cities  held  their  assemblies,  but  which 
is  now  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  rooms:  and  the 
town-cellar,  huilt  in  1443  and  stocked  with  excellent  wine. 
Among  the  churches  (8  Lntheran,  1  Reformed,  and  1  Ro- 
man Catholic)  the  Lutheran  Marienkirche  is  the  most 
striking,  bnilt  between  1286  and  1310,  in  a  grave  Gothic 
style,  with  throe  naves  and  two  tall  belfries.  The  whole 
structure  is  3&4  feet  long  and  197  feet  broad;  the  middle 
nave  is  134  feet  high,  the  towers  430  feet.  It  contains  a 
Tcry  ingonioiiB  clock  and  several  remarkable  chapels,  one 
with  a  Da»ee  o/ Deatk  (14G5),  and  another  of  block  mar- 
ble (IG07).  The  oathedral,  built  between  1170  and  1341, 
the  Jaoobikirche  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Petri- 
kirche  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  are  interesting. 
The  Catharinenkirche,  built  in  the  earliest  Gothic  style, 
is  not  used  now  for  worship,  but  contains  a  collection  of 
art  and  antiquities.  Koteworthy  among  the  other  build- 
ings are  the  house  of  the  Morohants'  Company,  with  exoel- 
lent  wood-carvings;  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
a  beautiful  chapel  in  the  earliest  Gothic  style ;  the  theatt«, 
the  lunatic  asylum,  tho  Katharinoum,  an  educational  insti- 
tution, the  school  of  navigation,  the  mercantile  aoademy, 
etc.  The  industry  is  very  lively.  Breweries,  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  eloth,  and  linen,  ootton,  and  silk  weaving  facto- 
ries are  in  operation.  Still  mora  important  is  the  commerce, 
on  acooont  of  the  location  of  the  city,  between  Hamburg 
and  the  Baltic :  2844  vessels,  of  295,216  tons  burden,  en- 
tered and  cleared  the  harbor  in  1873.  The  principal  items 
of  imporlAtion  are  wood,  potash,  tar,  hemp,  copper,  and 
tallow  from  Russia ;  timber,  iron,  copper,  and  steel  from 
Sweden ;  corn  and  spirits  from  Prussia;  wine  from  France; 
the  wine  trade  is  very  important. 

Lubeck  has  a  democratic  constitution.  Its  goremment 
eonsists  of  a  senate  of  14  members  and  a  municipality  of 
120.  This  government  rules  a  territory  of  114  square 
milct,  with  62,158  inhabitants,  which  forms  a  separate 
state,  an  independent  member  of  the  German  mnpire.  The 
city  of  Lubeck  has  a  budget  of  2,272,214  marks,  and  a  debt 
of  22,319,303  marks.  It  carried  on  an  important  commerce 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  tho  twelfth  century,  and  the 
culmination  of  its  prosperity  falls  between  1200  and  1500. 
The  emperor  Frederick  II.  made  it  a  free  city  of  the  realm 
in  1228.  It  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Danes,  and 
defeated  them  in  1227,  1234,  and  1249.  It  was  the  head 
of  the  Hanso,  and  its  fleets  swept  the  Baltic  during  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and   fifteenth   centuries.     But  ita 

f)Ower  decreased  with  the  Hansa.  The  burgomaster  Wul- 
enweber  succumbed  when  he  tried  in  1530  to  restore  to 
Lnbook  its  old  influence  in  tho  affairs  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  From  1563  tol570  it  waged  its  last  war,  against 
Sweden.  Tho  Thirty  Years'  war  almost  crushed  it.  In 
1806  the  French  took  it  and  socked  it.  In  1810  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  department  of  the  Bouches 
d'Elbe.  In  1813the  Russians  expelled  the  French,  but  the 
French  returned  once  more,  and  hold  it  for  a  short  time, 
until  Bernadotte,  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  liberated  it. 
During  the  period  of  peace  since  1815  its  prosperity  has 
developed  once  more.  In  1866  it  sided  with  Prussia,  and 
sent  one  battalion  to  the  army  of  the  Main.  On  June  27, 
1867.  it  concluded  a  military  convention  with  Prussia. 
May  15,  1808,  it  entered  the  ZoUverein,  and  in  1871  the 
German  empire.  August  Miemanh. 

lin'beck)  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wood  oo.,  W.  Va.,  3  miles 
S.  W.  of  Parkersburg.     Pop.  2009. 

littbke  (Wilbelm),  h.  at  Dortmund,  Westphalia,  Jan. 
17t  1826 ;  stndied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin  ;  published  in  1853 
I/ie  mittelaltertiche  Kuntt  in  Wrat/alen,  and  in  1855  Ge- 
tckitrhte  drr  Arrhilektiir;  was  appointed  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  Building  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1857;  trav- 
elled in  1858-60  through  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium,  and 
became  professor  of  art-history  at  Zurich  in  1861,  and  at 
Stuttgart  in  1866.  His  Orundrist  drr  KuHatffeachichte 
("Outline  of  the  History  of  Art")  (1861)  and  CItichiektti 
der  Platlik  (1863)  have  been  often  republished,  and  are 
very  useful  handbooks,  clear,  correct,  and  comprehensive. 
He  also  wrote  the  text  to  the  pictare-albnms  published  by 
G.  Schauer  at  Berlin, 


liU^liDf  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Lublin,  on  the 
Bistritsa,  is  an  old  town,  and,  next  to  Warsaw,  the  hand- 
somest and  most  important  in  Poland.  Among  its  build- 
ings are  notable  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  986 ; 
the  Sobieski  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  the  town-hall.  A 
considerable  trade  in  corn  and  Hungarian  wines  is  carried 
on,  and  throe  annual  fairs  are  kept,  each  loating  one  month. 
Also  some  woollens  and  linens  are  manufactured.  Pop. 
19,054. 

IiU'bricantS  [Lat.  lubricare,  "to  make  smooth"],  or 
Un^entSf  are  of  many  kinds.  As  a  solid  lubricant, 
plumbago,  graphite,  or  block  lead  is  tho  only  material  in 
common  use.  It  is  carefully  prepared  for  use  by  the  re- 
moval of  all  earthy  or  other  foreign  substonces,  and  is  usu- 
ally applied  mixed  with  tallow  or  oil.  It  is  best  adapted 
for  lubrication  of  bearings  moving  slowly  under  very  heavy 
pressures.  Tallow  alone,  or  mixed  with  plumbago  or  with 
red  or  white  lead,  is  an  excellent  lubricant  under  similar 
conditions.  Lard  is  sometimes  applied  in  such  coses.  All 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  non-drying  oils  are  good  un- 
guents. The  best  of  the  oils  for  heavy  pressures  is  sum- 
mer-strained sperm;  winter-strained  sperm  oil  is  also  a 
good  lubricant.  Lard  oil,  although  not  capable  of  with- 
standing such  extreme  pressures  as  the  preceding,  is  exoel- 
lent  for  the  bearings  of  machinery,  and  its  comparative 
cheapness  has  brought  it  into  common  use.  Neat's-foot  oil  is 
oocaaionally  used  as  Kn  unguent.  Of  the  vegetable  oils, 
olive  is  one  of  the  best,  and  is  very  extensively  nsed  in 
European  countries,  and  sometimes  has  been  imported  into 
the  U.  S.  for  this  purpose.  Colza  and  rapeseed  oils  are 
good  Inbrioants.  The  siccative,  or  drying,  oils,  of  which 
linseed  oil  is  an  example,  cannot  he  used  as  nnguenls. 
Mineral  oils  are  now  coming  into  extensive  use  as  lubri- 
cants. They  have  less  "body"  than  the  best  vegetable, 
and  particularly  than  the  best  animal  oils,  but  have  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
neither  drying  like  the  siccative  vegetable  oils,  nor  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and  becoming  gummy 
like  the  other  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  oils.  They  are 
now  prepared  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  are  found 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  application.  They  an  fre- 
quently mixed  with  toe  heavier  Inbrieants,  and  the  reenlt- 
ing  compound  is  often  found  better  adapted  than  either  of 
its  constituents  to  the  use  for  which  it  has  been  prepared, 
possessing  at  the  same  time  tho  required  body  and  the 
necessary  lubricity,  and  the  power  of  retaining  its  proper- 
ties indefinitely  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  The  best  min- 
eral lubricating  oils  are  those  which,  having  been  subjected 
to  fractional  distillation  at  high  temperature,  have  been 
fVeed  from  oil  of  the  more  volatile  constituents.  These  are 
at  the  same  time  the  safest  illuminating  oils.  Crude  petro- 
leum is  a  good  unguent  onder  light  pressures.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  lubricating  oils  sold  under  trade  names  or 
trade-marks  are  mixtures  of  oils  having  a  good  body  with 
others  of  less  value.  A  mixture  of  mineral  and  lard  oils  is 
commonly  used,  and  is  a  good  lubricator.  A  solid  unguent, 
composed  of  3  ports  tallow,  3  parts  polm  oil,  i  pound  canstlo 
soda,  and  o  gallon  of  water,  thoroughly  mixed  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  140°  F.,  is  recommended  for  oar-axles.  A  mixture 
of  2  parts  poraffine,  1  of  lord,  ond  3  of  lime-water  is  said  to 
work  well  under  heavy  pressures  in  rolling-mills. 

Tho  oils  are,  by  some  authorities,  distinguished  as  those 
fatty  bodies  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  con- 
crete oils  or  butters,  as  those  which  are  soft  at  about  85^ 
F.,  and  melt  at  about  95°  F. ;  and  greases  and  tallows,  a< 
those  which  remain  solid  up  to  nearly  100°.  Some  waxy 
substanocB  belong  to  the  same  class  of  bodies,  and  ore  soft- 
ened only  ot  about  100°  F.,  and  melt  ot  obout  150°.  The 
vegetoble  oils  ore  usuolly  expressed  from  seeds;  animal 
oils  arc  found  most  abundantly  in  covities  in  tho  cellular 
tissue  under  the  skin,  ot  the  surface  of  the  muEcIes,  around 
the  base  of  the  heart,  ond  among  the  intestines.  In  the 
herbivorous  animals  they  ore  more  solid  ond  have  less  odor 
than  in  the  oarnivorons.  Grca.<!o  from  birds  is  pure,  soft, 
unctuous,  and  readily  melted;  in  the  fishes  it  is  usually 
almost  liquid,  and  has  a  strong  odor.  Fats  which  are 
white  and  abundant  in  young  animals  become  yellow  and 
less  in  quantity  in  old  age.  Oils  are  derived  ftwm  fatty 
matters  oy  exposing  them  to  sufficient  pressure  to  break 
up  the  cellular  tissue  and  set  free  the  liquid  grease.  Knta 
contain  onc-hnlf  their  weight  of  oil ;  seeds  contain  from 
one-fifth  to  one-half.  Id  expressing  both  animal  and  veg- 
etable oils  heat  is  frequently  found  to  assist  thorough  ex- 
traction. 

The  oils  of  commerce  frequently  contain  traoes  of  the 
acids  used  in  their  pnrifloation.  When  this  is  tho  case, 
they  are  likely  to  injure  delicate  maohinery  if  applied  as  a 
lubricant.  They  may  be  purified  by  chemical  treatment, 
or  they  may  be  clarified  by  placing  in  the  vessel  containing 
them  a  quantity  of  rusty  iron  or  of  other  neutral  absorbent 
of  acids.     Soap  is  used  as  an  unguent  between  surfaoes  of 
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wood ;  water  m»y  answer  a  good  purpose  in  dissolvin);  any 
glatinoos  or  mueilnginoas  substance,  but  it  is  not  itself 
a  true  unguent.     (See  Mktalixk.)  R.  H.  Thurstos. 

Ln'bricators  [Lat.  fii6rtcare,  *<  to  make  smooth  "],  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  wbioh  lubricating  materials  are  applied 
to  rubbing  surfaces  in  machinery.  As  lubricants  are  some- 
times solid,  sometimes  semi- fluid,  and  sometimes  liquid, 
lubricators  are  of  several  kinds.  Those  intended  for  applying 
•olid  lubricants,  such  as  tallow,  lard,  or  axle-grease,  con- 
sist frequently  of  a  simple  box  supported  abore  the  part  to 
be  lobriested,  with  a  hole  of  a  sise  which  is  greater  or  less 
aeeording  to  the  greater  or  less  viscosity  of  the  material 
employed  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  desired  to  apply 
it,  leading  down  to  the  "  bearing,"  through  which  the  lubri- 
cant gradually  finds  its  way.  With  hard  tallow  it  is  some- 
times found  advisable  to  apply  a  plate  above  the  mass, 
which,     being     pressed 

down  by  a  spring,  forces  Fio.  1. 

the  lubricant  downward 
more  rapidly ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  "  Wes- 
ton box."  On  car-axles, 
where  a  peculiar  com- 
pound or  grease  and 
lime-water  is  used,  the 
latter  form  is  not  re- 
quired. In  open  boxes 
the  tallow  is  often  laid 
directly  upon  the  jour- 
nal, and  where  care  is 
taken  to  secure  a  good 
quality  of  hard  lubri- 
cant this  is  a  moderately 
economical  method  of 
Inbricftting.  It  is  often 
prairtised  with  the  gud- 
geons of  vertical  water- 
wheels.  A  plain  "tal- 
low-box," with  a  small 
•^oil-hole,"  answers  for 
an  unguent  of  slight 
riseosity.  Fig.  1  exhib- 
its a,  simple  form  of  lu- 
bricator in  which  it  is 
intended  to  use  tallow 
or  suet.  The  cock  at  A 
is  used  as  a  means  of  adjusting  the  rate  of  supply.  This 
is  only  used  upon  steam  cylinders,  where  the  heat  of  the 
steam  melts  the  unguent. 

For  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  which  are  the  most 
common  lubricating  materials,  an  entirely  difierent  style 
of  Inbricator  is  used.  For  ordinary  journal  bearings  the 
usual  form  consists  of  a  brass  or  glass  vessel  (Fig.  2)  of  a 
capacity  varying  from  less 
than  a  gill  to  sometimes  a 
qwu-t.  It  is  screwed  upon  the 
cap  of  thejoumal-box  or  other- 
wise conveniently  attached. 
At  the  bottom  is  a  hole  of  from 
one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  into  which 
is  seeuTCd  a  vertical  tube  ris- 
ing nearly  or  quite  to  the  top 
of  the  "oil-eup."  A  channel 
of  proper  siie  leads  from  the 
cap  down  to  the  bearing  to  be 
oiled.  The  cup  is  filled  with 
oil,  and  a  "leader"  (A)  made 
of  loosely  twisted  lampwick  is 
inserted  partly  in  the  vertical 
tube,  and  the  remainder  is  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  the  oil  within 
the  cap.  This  wick  thus  acts  as 
a  siphon,  drawing  the  oil  up, 
and  leading  it  then  down  into 
the  tube,  from  which  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  bearing.  This  is  the 
most  generally  used  form  of 
lubricator.  By  bending  a  small  bit  of  wire  into  the  form 
of  a  n.  and  lapping  the  wick  around  it,  a  removable  siphon 
is  made,  which,  being  taken  out  when  the  journal  is  not 
moving,  permits  a  considerable  saving  of  oil  in  many  cases, 
as  on  marine  engines.  When  about  starting  these  siphons 
are  qniekly  reinserted. 

Continoons  lubrication,  by  a  stream  of  the  unguent  flow- 
ing over  the  nibbing  surface,  is  sometimes  desired.  In 
such  eases,  an  oil-pump  is  employed,  drawing  the  oil  from 
a  reservoir  and  forcing  it  in  a  continuous  stream  through 
the  Journal.  This  device  was  used  by  Ericsson  on  the 
thrust-bearing  of  the  iron-clad  Dictator.  Other  engineers 
have  attached  to  the  revolving  shaft  a  piece  of  mechanism 
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operated  by  the  movement  of  the  shaft  itself,  which  by 
means  of  small  spoons  dips  up  the  oil  and  pours  it  upon 
the  bearing.  In  both  of  these  arrangements  a  reservoir  is 
required,  from  which  the  oil  may  be  taken,  and  to  which  it 
may  return  as  it  drips  from  the  bearing.  It  is  generally 
thought,  however,  by  engineers,  that  a  current  of  the  lub- 
ricant, by  keeping  the  surfaces  washed  perfectly  clean,  per- 
mits rapid  wear,  where,  with  less  freedom  of  supply,  the 
gummy,  viscous,  and  adhesive  compound  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  the  unguent  with  the  impalpable  powder  worn 
off  the  metal  not  only  forms  a  more  perfect  lubricant,  but 
protects  the  surfaces  from  wear  by  ensuring  a  more  com- 
plete separation;  thus,  under  heavy  pressures  and  with 
slow  motion  a  limited  supply  of  oil  is  often  found  to  bo 
more  effective  in  preventing  heating  than  a  continuous  and 
rapid  flow. 

Many  ingenious,  and  some  very  useful,  devices  have 
been  invented,  having  for  their  object  the  convenient  and 
economical  distribution  of  the  lubricant.  In  the  crank- 
pin  lubricator  of  Howe  the  oil-cup  is  screwed  into  the  strap 
of  the  connecting-rod  from  beneath ;  a  wick  is  carried  op 
to  the  surface  of  the  pin,  and  kept  in  contaet  with  it  by  a 
small  wire  or  stick,  around  which  it  is  wound,  and  which 
is  held  up  against  the  bearing  by  a  spring.  The  oil  is 
drawn  up  by  capillary  force,  and,  reaching  the  bearing, 
lubricates  it  freely ;  the  excess  flows  back  into  the  oil-cup. 
In  the  needle  oil-cup  of  Dreyfus  (Fig.  3)  there  is  no  inner 
pjg  ^  tube,  but  a  small  rod  or  needle 

(A)  is  inserted  into  the  hole 
through  which  the  oil  descends, 
fitting  it  so  closely  that  no  oil 
can  flow  past  it  when  at  rest. 
Whenever  the  machinery  is  in 
motion,  however,  the  jar  and 
the  friction  of  the  shaft,  against 
which  the  needle  bears  at  its 
lower  end,  causes  a  slight  but 
asuffioienttremorof  the  needle, 
and  the  oil  is  fed  to  the  bear- 
ing uniformly  and  unceasingly 
as  long  as  the  machinery  con- 
tinues to  move.  Whenever  the 
motion  of  the  shaft  ceases  the 
vibration  of  the  needle  is 
stopped  also,  and  no  oil  can 
then  flow.  The  amount  of  un- 
guent delivered  to  the  journal 
is  determined  by  the  closeness 
of  the  fit  of  the  needle,  which  is  filed  away  when  a  mors 
copious  supply  is  reauired,  or  a  larger  one  is  inserted  when 
the  flow  is  found  to  be  excessive. 

For  lubricating  the  interior  of  the  cylinders  of  steam- 
engines,  where  the  unguent  must  be  forced  in  against  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  two  classes  of  lubricators  are  largely 
used.  One  consists  of  a  small  force-pump,  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  an  attached  reservoir.  In  the  first 
case  the  pump  has  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  full 
charge  which  it  is  desired  to  force  into  the  cylinder  at  one 
time ;  in  the  other  case  the  pump  draws  from  the  reservoir 
one  or  more  charges  as  may  be  required.  The  pump  is 
always  some  form  of  force-pump,  but  the  varieties  of  style 
are  very  numerous.  Nearly  every  large  dealer  in  such 
"  engineers'  supplies  "  has  a  form  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
second  kind  of  lubricator  for  steam  cylinders  consists 
merely  of  a  reservoir  for  oil,  connected  at  the  top  by  a 
small-sized  pipe  with  the  steam-pipe,  and  at  the  bottom  by 
another  pipe  with  the  steam-pipe  or  the  steam-chest  below 
it.  Each  small  pipe  is  provided  with  a  cock,  which  may 
be  used  to  close  the  communication  with  the  steam-pipe. 
These  cocks  being  closed,  the  reservoir  is  filled  with  oil, 
and  the  cocks  are  then  again  opened.  Steam  pressure  then 
comes  upon  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  oil  in  the  cup,  hut 
no  motion  of  the  fluid  takes  place,  as  the  lower  pipe  is  at 
its  highest  point  on  a  leveT  with  the  surface  of  the  oil. 
Gradually  the  steam  condenses  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
reservoir,  and,  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
oil,  it  settles  to  the  bottom,  displacing  it  and  slowly  filling 
the  cup.  It  raises  the  oil  until  the  latter  flows  out  at  the 
top  of  the  reservoir  through  the  pipe  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  trickles  down  into  the  steam-chest.  This  is  a 
very  simple  form  of  lubricator,  and  is  used  extensively. 
On  condensing  steam-engines,  where  there  exists  alternately 
an  outward  and  an  inward  pressure,  a  cup  of  convenient 
size  is  frequently  screwed  into  the  cylinder-Dead,  and  being 
filled  with  oil  or  melted  tallow,  the  cock  between  it  and  the 
cylinder  is  opened  at  the  moment  when  the  piston  is  mak- 
ing its  stroke  toward  that  head,  and  atmospneric  pressure 
drives  the  lubricating  material  out  of  the  cup  into  the 
cylinder.  Fig.  4  represents  a  simple  form.  The  channel 
A  leads  to  the  steam-cylinder,  and  is  closed  by  the  plug  B 
when  required.    The  passage  C  being  opened  by  withdraw- 
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ing  the  plug  D,  tha  oontents  of  tho  cup  may  be  drawn  off. 

Closing  this  channel,  the  top  K  of  the  cup  is  removedj  and 

it  is  filled  with  oil.     The  top  ii  replaced  and  the  cook  B  is 

opened.  Steam  now  rises  yjg  4 

into  the  upper  portion  of 

the  cup,  andjcondonsing, 

the  water   settles   down 

beneath  the  lighter  fluid. 

This  process  is  a  very 

gradual  one,  and  may  be 

oheoked  by  the  use  of  th« 

oock  B. 

Tho  amonnt  of  lubri- 
oant  used  will  evidently 
depend  principally  upon 
the  character  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  lubrioator. 
As  the  cost  of  lubricants 
is  nisually  a  very  serions 
item  of  the  e.\pense  of  ^ 
maintaining  machinery,  1  ^ 
a  good  lubrioator  is  a 
very  valuable  instru-  , 
ment.  As  in  using  all  sij 
lubrisators  of  the  classes 
above  described  the  oil 
which  has  passed 
through  the  journal  is 
lost,  many  attempts  hare  been  made  to  secure  economy  by 
using  the  oil  repeatedly  until  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  further 
use.  The  oil-pump  and  the  mechanism  using  spoons,  al- 
ready described,  illustrate  such  attempts  with  large  bearings. 
On  shafting  "reservoir  boxes"  are  sometimes  used.  These 
"  self-oiling  boxes,"  as  they  are 
also  called,  have  a  reservoir  formed 
within  the  journal-box,  in  which  is 
placed  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oil.  On  the  shaft  is  a  collar  which 
dips  into  the  oil,  and  as  the  shaft 
turns  takes  up  a  portion,  and  this, 
trickling  back  over  the  shaft,  pro- 
duces a  constant  lubrication  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces.  These  boxes 
only  require  filling  at  lung  inter- 
vals, as  the  oil  is  present  in  oon- 
■idorable  quantity,  and  is  nsed  over 
and  over  again.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  they  are  more 
economical  than  carefully  managed 
oil-cups  of  the  ordinary  kinds.  An 
exceedingly  small  quantity  of  oil 
may  be  made  to  suffice  when  prop- 
erly applied.  A  well-known  firm 
writes :  "  We  have  in  our  maohine- 
ahop  56.^  bearings,  oiled  twice  each 
week,  and  45  fluid  ounces  are  used 
at  eaob  oiling — an  average  of  17  drops  to  each  bearing. 
The  quantity  of  oil  used  in  six  months  is  2.310  ounces.  If 
put  into  a  self-oiling  box,  and  expected  to  last  six  months, 
It  would  be  but  4^  ounces  to  each  journal."  This  is  equal 
to  about  a  gill  of  oil,  a  quantity  p,g  g 

which  would  in  moat  oases  be  insuf- 
ficient to  fill  a  box.  In  a  French 
device,  the  "  Palter  Oliagant"  the 
journal  is  arranged  with  pipes  lend- 
ing from  a  force-pump  to  the  sur- 
face of  contact  between  the  journal 
and  the  box.  Through  this  pipe 
water  is  forced,  and  the  shaft  is 
borne  upon  a  fluid  cushion,  revolv- 
ing witnout  contact  and  free  from 
friction  with  tho  metal  of  the  bear- 
ing. In  other  cases,  as  where  "met- 
aline  "  is  used,  the  journal  is  Sup- 
ported upon  some  peculiar  compo- 
sition, which  is  so  nearly  friction- 
less  and  so  good  a  conductor  of 
heat  that  the  useless  work  there 
converted  into  heat  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  serious  heating  of  the 
journal. 

Where  such  lubricators  as  are 
above  described  cannot  be  conven- 
iently attached,  or  where  they  do 
not  supply  as  much  as  is  needed, 
oil-cans  are  used  to  supply  the 
oil  by  hand.  One  of  these 
"  spring-oilers  "  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  A  small  vessel,  which 
can  be  conveniently  held  in  one  hand,  is  fitted  with  a 
slender  conical  tube,  through  which  the  oil  oan  be  forced 
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forces  in  the  thin  metal  bottom  of  the  cup.  This  bot- 
tom is  elastic,  and  resumes  its  normal  shape  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  The  issuing  oil  spurts  in  a  jet,  which 
IB  skilfully  directed  to  the  spot  where  the  oil  is  needed. 
When  a  journal  exhibits  a  tendency  to  heat,  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  plumbago  (black  lead)  is  sometimes  used.  This 
mixture  separates  when  left  undisturbed,  the  plumbago  set- 
tling to  the  bottom.  An  oiler  like  Fig.  G,  provided  with  a 
set  of  vanes  by  means  of  which  the  lubricant  may  bo  stirred 
op  when  needed,  is  made  for  this  case.    R.  H.  TauRsion. 

La'can,  post-v.  of  Biddulph  tp.,  Middlesex  Co.,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  16  miles  from  Lon- 
don, has  an  active  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  about  lOOU. 

Lncan  (Georoe  Charlu  Bikghav),  Q.  C.  B.,  tbird 
EARL  OP,  b.  in  London  Apr.  16,  180U;  educated  at  West- 
minster; entered  the  army  in  I8I6 ;  accompanied  the  Rus- 
sian army  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Turkish  war  of  182S-29; 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  large  estates  in  Ireland  in  1339 ; 
became  a  representative  peer  in  1840;  was  commander  of  a 
cavalry  division  in  the  Crimea,  and  made  himself  memora- 
ble by  his  connection  with  the  "  charge  of  the  light  brigade  " 
at  Balaklava,  Oct.  25, 1854.  He  became  lieutenant-general 
in  1858  and  general  in  1865. 

IjOca'nia,  an  ancient  division  of  Magna  Grssola,  ex- 
tended from  the  Tarantine  Gulf  in  the  E.  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  in  the  W.  The  most  remarkable  of  its  cities  were  Sy- 
baris,  Heraclea,  and  Piestum.  It  now  corresponds  to  the 
provinces  of  Bosilicata  and  Principato  Ultra. 

Lnca'nns  (Marcus  Axm.ccs),  b.  at  Cordova,  Spain,  in 
39  A.  D.,  a  nephew  of  the  philosopher  Seneca;  came  early 
to  Rome ;  received  an  excellent  education ;  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  talent,  and  became  a  favorite  with 
Nero,  but  happened  to  excite  bis  jealousy,  and  was  forbid- 
den to  recite  in  public.  Thus  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a 
brilliant  career,  he  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  was  be- 
trayed, turned  informer  in  order  to  save  his  own  life,  and 
began  by  denouncing  his  own  mother ;  but  was  nevertheless 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  tho  emperor,  and  committed 
suicide  in  65  a.  d.  Of  his  works,  only  Pharialia,  a  heroic 
poem  in  10  books,  is  still  extant,  but  it  is  either  unfinished 
or  incomplete;  it  treats  of  the  civil  wars  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  and  begins  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
but  breaks  ofT  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  Alexandrian 
war.  The  tone  is  very  unequal,  first  flattering  and  then 
reviling  the  emperor,  and  the  style  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  wanted  a  last  revision  by  the  poet.  The  first  book  was 
translated  into  English  by  Christopher  Marlowo  in  1600  ; 
the  whole  by  Rowe,  in  verse,  and  by  Riley  in  1853.  There 
are  French  and  German  translations  in  verse  and  prose,  and 
the  poem  has  found  warm  admirers.  Tho  best  edition  is 
that  by  C.  Fr.  Weber  (Leipsic,  1828-31,  3  vols.). 

Ln'caR,  county  of  S.  Central  Iowa.  Ares,  432  square 
miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by 
Chariton  River  and  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
R.  R.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  produots.  Coal 
is  found.     Cap.  Chariton.     Pop.  10,.18S. 

Lncas,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  N.  by  Michigan,  E. 
artly  by  Lake  Erie,  and  S.  E.  partly  by  tbe  Maumeo 
liver,  whose  lower  course  is  in  this  county.  It  is  level, 
fertile,  and  well  timbered.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  sta- 
ple products.  Tbe  manufactures  include  cooperage,  lum- 
ber, carriages,  etc.  It  is  traversed  by  the  various  railroad! 
centring  at  Toledo,  the  capital.     Pop.  46,722. 

LncaSi  tp.  of  Crittenden  co..  Ark.     Fop.  190. 

Lncas,  tp.  of  Effingham  co.,  111.    Pop.  592. 

IiacaSf  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Richland  Co.,  O.,  on  tbe 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.     Pop.  312. 

Lucas,  post-tp.  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  317. 

Lucas  (John  B.  C),  b.  in  1762  in  Normandy;  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Caen  ;  came  to  the  0.  S.  in  17S4, 
and  became  a  farmer  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  1792  was 
elected  to  tho  legislature;  was  a  judge  of  the  common 
pleas;  a  member  of  Congress  1803-05;  in  1805  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  U.  S.  courts  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
held  that  office  until  1820;  was  also  (1805-12)  a  commis- 
sioner of  land-titles.     D.  near  St.  Louis  Sept.,  1842. 

Lncas  (Padl),  b.  at  Rouen,  France,  Aug.  31.  1664,  son 
of  a  goldsmith;  visited  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  as  a  dealer  in  precious  stones ;  engaged  in  the  naval 
service  of  the  Venetians;  participated  in  the  siege  of  Nc- 
gropont  1688;  became  captain  of  an  armed  vessel  which 
cruised  against  the  Turks ;  returned  to  France  1696 ;  sold 
a  fine  collection  of  medals  and  curiosities  to  tbe  royal  cab- 
inet ;  again  visited  Egypt,  and  ascended  the  Nile  1700  ; 
went  by  sea  to  Tripoli ;  joined  a  caravan  which  traversed 
Armenia  and  Persia;  was  robbed  at  jBag(' 
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his  Adrentarw  under  the  title  Voyage  au  Levant  (1704); 
trsTelled  again  in  the  Eaat,  oolleoting  inacriptiona  and 
making  plana  of  ediSoei  in  Paleitioe,  Syria,  Oyprna,  Egypt, 
and  the  Barbary  atatei ;  publithed  a  aeoond  volume  of  bia 
traTels  1714;  waa  sent  by  the  goTemment  on  new  anti- 

Soariaa  expeditiona  to  the  Eaat  1714  and  1723;  want  to 
pain  1736 ;  waa  employed  by  Philip  V,  in  arranging  hia 
cabinet  of  antiquities,  and  d.  at  Madrid  May  12,  1737. 
Besides  his  principal  work  he  published  a  Voyage  dame  la 
Grirr,  1e.  (1710),  a  Voyage  dame  la  Tar^aie,  tie.  (I71»), 
and  left  a  MS.  aeeonnt  of  hia  last  journey.  Hia  workg 
bare  a  considerable  ralue,  but  are  not  entirely  reliable. 

IiBcas  (Qen.  Rohrt),  b.  at  Shepherdatown,  Va.,  Apr. 
1,  I78I,  a  descendant  of  William  Penn;  in  1800  went  to 
Ohio :  served  in  the  war  of  1812-15  aa  captain,  and  after- 
ward a  lieutenant-colonel  U.  8.  army,  and  brigadier-gen- 
etsl  of  Ohio  militia  on  the  frontier ;  was  president  of  the 
convention  which  nominated  Jackson  for  President  in  1832 ; 
governor  of  Ohio  1832-30 ;  governor  of  Iowa  Territory 
183S-41.    D.  at  Iowa  City,  la.,  Feb.  7,  18i3. 

IjBcaa  (Sahobl),  b.  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1818;  grad- 
na;ed  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1842,  gaining  the 
Xewdegate  prize  for  a  poem  and  the  chancellor's  priie  for 
an  English  essay ;  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1340 ;  became  editor  of  the  Prem  in  1853,  and 
literary  editor  of  the  Timet  in  1851;  republished  aereral 
Tolunaes  of  critical  essaya  from  the  columns  of  the  Timet — 
StHineni  Men  and  Popular  Bookt  (1859),  Biofjraphy  and 
Criiiriem  (1860), and. Uurnin,7>  oftheRecen  (1861-01).  He 
edited  Onre  n  Week  from  1859  to  1865,  when  he  started  the 
Shilling  Magazine,  He  edited  a  volume  of  Chartert  nf  the 
Old  Englisk  Coloiiiet  (1850),  and  reprinted  from  the  quar- 
terly reviews  in  1862  a  series  of  acholarly  essays  entitled 
Seeularia,  or  SHreeyt  on  the  Main  Stream  of  Hietory.  In 
polities  he  acted  with  (he  Coneervative  party,  and  was  the 
reputed  author  of  several  able  pampblets,  chiefly  on  Indian 
and  colonial  topica.  D.  at  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  Nov.  27, 
1868. 

Ianc'ca«  formerly  a  dachy,  which  at  some  periods 
formed  an  independent  republic  and  at  others  was  given  as 
ft  kind  of  pension  to  royal  or  semi-royal  persons.  It  is  now 
•  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  comprising  an  area  of 
516  square  miles,  with  280,399  inhabitants,  and  keeping 
exactly  its  old  bonndaries  between  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Massa,  and  the  Oulf  of  Genoa.  Its  soil  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  probably  better  eultirated  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  'The  principal  products  are  wine,  oil,  and  silks. 
Paper,  glass,  linens,  and  cottons  are  extensively  manufao- 
tni^.     Cap.  Lucca. 

Lncca,  city  of  Central  Italy,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lucca  (see  Italy),  lying  on  the  Serchio,  about  15 
miles  X.  B.  of  Pisa.  Lucca  is  situated  in  a  most  fertile 
plain,  surrounded,  except  on  the  B.,  by  apure  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  views  from  the  ramparts  of  the  town  are 
charming.  The  streets,  generally  narrow  and  croaked,  are 
well  paved,  and  the  private  dwellinga  are  often  spacious 
and  elegant.  The  public  buildinp^,  highly  interesting  in 
themselves,  contain  many  choice  works  of  art,  especially 
pietnrea  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  other  great  masters.  The 
eathedrmi  was  ereeted  in  the  eleventh  eentuiy,  the  rich  fa- 
fade  hftving  been  added  in  1204.  The  town  is  supplied 
with  water  by  a  superb  aoaednet,  about  .1  miles  in  length, 
be^n  in  1823  and  flnisned  in  1834.  Lucca,  originally 
Btmsean,  passed  first  to  the  Liguriana,  then  to  the  Romans 
(•boat  180  years  B.  c.) ;  it  was  governed  by  a  duke  onder 
the  Lombards,  became  a  free  state  in  1055,  was  again  under 
a  dnke  (the  renowned  Castmocio  Castracani)  in  1327,  and 
in  1370  once  more  recovered  its  liberty.  Its  territory  then 
embraced  a  great  part  of  what  was  the  late  duchy  of  Lnooa 
— namely,  the  very  fertile  district,  abounding  in  grain, 
grapes,  olives,  chef  touts,  etc.,  lying  between  Modena  on  the 
v.,  Tuscany  on  the  E.  and  S.,  and  the  sea  on  the  Vf. 
Thongh  for  the  most  part  an  independent  republic  until 
155S,  the  history  of  Lneca  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Pisa  and  Florence.  In  1805, 
Tfapoieon  made  it  a  principality  for  the  benefit  nf  his  sister 
Bliza,  who  had  married  a  Baociocchi,  and  in  1^15  it  fell  to 
Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  whose  son  ceded  it  to  Tuscany. 
In  1800  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
birest  portions  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Silk  was 
manufactured  here  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eler- 
•Bth  eentnry.  In  1300  the  republic  had  her  emporiums  of 
silken  stuffs  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Bruges,  etc.,  and  somewhat 
later  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca,  already  known  at 
the  Indtutrioea,  were  said  to  live  by  this  mannflMttnre. 
Bven  to  this  day  the  silk  and  olive  oil  of  Lneca  are  espe- 
•lally  prised.  Beantifhl  villas  abound  in  the  neighborfaood, 
sad  the  celebrated  Bagni  di  Luoea,  about  15  miles  (iartber 
np  the  valley  of  the  Serchio,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque seencry,  though  no  longer  mnob  freqaented.  for 


medicinal  pnrposes,  are  still  a  favorite  summer  resort  for 
foreign  residents  in  Italy.     Pop.  in  1874,  08,204. 

Lucca  (Pauliick),  b.  at  Vienna  Apr.  25,  1842.  Th« 
original  name  was  LurAS.  Her  parents  were  Jews  of 
humble  origin  and  condition.  She  owed  her  musical  in- 
struction to  the  kindness  of  a  professional  singer;  made 
her  first  engagement  at  the  K'amthner  Thor  Theater,  and 
assisted  in  the  choir  at  the  Karla  Kirche.     In  1859  she  ap- 

S tared  at  the  Olmiits  theatre  as  Elvira  in  the  opera  of 
manf,  and  at  once  became  famous.  At  Prague  she  ap- 
S eared  as  Norma,  and  as  Valentine  in  the  Huguatott. 
leyerbeer  finding  in  Lucca  an  artist  oompetent  to  fill  the 
part  of  heroine  in  VAfrieainet  she  went  to  Berlin.  In 
1863  and  1865  she  was  in  London,  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. In  Nov.,  1865,  she  married  Baron  von  Robden, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  and 
thenceforth  divided  her  time  between  London  and  Berlin. 
In  Sept.,  1S72,  Lucca  appeared  in  New  York  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  continued  in  the  New  World  the  triumphi 
she  had  achieved  in  the  Old.  0.  B.  Frothi!<oba.x. 

Ij|ic«t  tp.  of  Spenoer  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  2381. 

Lace  (SrepHRif  BLUcKtit),  U.  8.  N.,  b.  at  Albany, 
N.  T..  Mar.  25,  1827 ;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
Oct.  19, 1841 ;  heeama  passed  midshipman  in  1847,  lien- 
tenant  in  1855,  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  commander 
in  1806,  captain  in  1872;  in  action  several  timea  in  1864 
and  1865,  while  commanding  the  iron-clad  Nantucket  and 
the  steamer  Pontiac  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  and  noted  for  "  the  skill  with  which  he  manseu- 
vred  his  vessel."  Ho  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  seaman- 
ship which  has  been  adopted  as  a  textbook  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  Foxhall  A.  Parkes. 

Lvce'na,  eity  of  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Cordova,  ia 
well  built  snd  beautifully  situated,  ha*  manufactures  of 
soap,  earthenware,  delft,  and  glass,  and  trades  much  in 
wine,  olive  oil,  and  brandy.  It  is  famous  for  its  beautiful 
horses.     Pop.  20,988. 

Lvce'ra  [^weena],  a  large  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Foggia,  overlooking  the  vast  and  fertile 
plain  of  Apulia,  with  a  semicircle  of  the  Apennines  dotted 
with  villages  on  the  N.  The  old  walls  have  been  demolished, 
the  Troian  gate  of  the  time  of  the  Swabian  Frederick  II. 
alone  remaining.  The  public  and  private  buildings  are 
handsome.  The  cathedral,  erected  by  Charles  11.  on  the 
mins  of  a  splendid  Saracen  mosque,  is  a  fine  Bysantine- 
Gothic  church  containing  rich  and  rare  marbles.  Little  re- 
mains of  the  medisBval  castle  built  on  the  foundations  of 
the  old  Romsn  fortress,  and  communicating  with  the  eity 
by  a  subterranean  pasaage.  Ancient  mosaics,  coins,  and 
inscriptions  of  interest  are  often  found  here,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  national  museum  at  Naples.  Lucera  is  an  in- 
dustrious and  commercial  town,  the  trade  in  home  products 
being  very  active.  Considerable  provision  is  made  for 
public  instruction,  and  the  town  possesses  a  large  library 
containing  some  rare  books.  Xticeria  was  a  town  before  the 
Pclasgic  immigration ;  was  at  times  the  ally  of  Rome  in  the 
Samnitc  war;  was  publicly  commended  by  the  senate  for 
its  heroic  resistance  against  Hannibal,  and  under  the  Cassara 
was  made  one  of  the  four  qusestorial  provinces.  At  that 
time  it  contained  magnificent  temples  of  Apollo,  Cerea, 
Hercules,  etc.  It  retained  its  importance  under  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Greek  emperors,  and  the  Normans;  and  under 
Frederick  II.,  who  brought  thither  the  Saracens  from  Sicily, 
its  population  rose  to  77,000.  It  continued  to  flourish  even 
after  Charles  of  Anjou  drove  out  the  Saracens,,  but  Charles 
V.  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Pop.  in  1874, 
14,014. 

Lo'cem  [Fr.  f»s«nie],  or  Pnrple  Medick,  the  Mtdi- 
eago  lalioa,  a  leguminous  forage-plant,  a  native  of  En- 
rope,  where,  as  in  America  and  other  regiona,  it  ia  ex- 
tensively aown.  It  should  be  planted  in  drills,  and  hoed  to 
keep  down  the  weeda.  There  is  eonsiderable  care  requi- 
I  site  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  but  when  well  estab- 
lished, if  sown  on  good  but  light  soil,  it  will  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  green  forage  than  almost  any  other 
plant,  and  the  quality  is  unsurpassed.  It  ia  perennial, 
and  out  several  times  in  the  season.  In  California  it  ia 
known  by  the  Spanish  name  of  alfalfa,  and  ia  much  prised. 

Laceme'y  canton  of  Switzerland,  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre,  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Lncemo  and  traversed 
by  the  Reuss.  It  comprises  an  area  of  474  square  miles, 
and  is  covered  with  moantains,  which,  however,  rise  only 
to  the  height  of  6900  feet.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  mnch  grain  and  more  fruit  are  produced,  but  rearing 
of  cattle  is  the  main  Industry  of  the  inhabitanta,  and  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  canton  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Switzerland.  Pop.  132,3.18,  most  of  whom 
are  of  Oerman  descent  and  apeak  the  German  langqaEe; 
they  are  Roman  Catholics.        D  g  tized  by  VjOVJv  IL 
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liDceme  [Qm.  LuMem  or  Znecm],  city  of  Switnrland, 
oapital  of  the  canton  of  the  asme  name,  on  the  Reass.  In 
the  middle  of  the  city  ri>e>  an  old  tower  which  ia  beliered 
to  hare  been  once  a  lighthouse,  lucema^  and  given  name  to 
the  town.  Remarkable  are  its  churches  and  the  celebrated 
monument  called  the  lion  of  Lucerne,  carved  in  the  solid 
rock  after  a  model  of  Thorwaldsen,  in  remembrance  of  the 
Sniss  guard  butchered  in  Paris  Aug.  10,  1792.  A  very 
brisk  transit  trade  is  carried  on  here.     Pop.  14,S24. 

Lnceme,  Lake  of  [Oer.  Yienealdttadttr  See,  "  Lake 
of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons"],  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  en- 
closed by  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Sohwyti,  and 
Lucerne.  It  is  22  miles  long,  from  ^  to  2  miles  bmad,  and 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  Europe. 

Lnci'a,  St.,  one  of  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
of  the  windward  division  of  the  Caribbees,  situated  between 
Martinique  and  St.  Vincent.  Area,  270  square  miles.  Pop. 
31,811,  of  whom  Oil  are  white.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  very  mountainous,  extremely  fertile,  and  presenting 
a  sories  of  landscapes  whose  brilliancy  of  color,  originality 
of  outlines,  and  romantic  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed.  But 
it  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  infested  with  poisonous 
serpents  and  insects;  it  is  a  common  saying  among  the 
natives  that  those  who  do  not  die  of  the  fever  die  of  the 
serpent. .  The  sugar-cane  is  CTtensively  cultivated.  In  1866 
were  exported  100,427  cwts.  of  sugar,  147,200  gallons  of 
molasses,  and  5981  gallons  of  rum.  Gap.  Castries,  a  town 
of  3500  inhabitants. 

IjO'cian,  Saint,  b.  at  Samosata  in  Upper  Syria  about 
250 ;  became  a  Christian  teacher  at  Edessa  and  Antioch, 
inculcating  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  afterwards  known  as 
Arianism ;  was  three  times  excommunicated  as  a  heretic ; 
ultimately  retracted  his  heterodox  doctrines,  and  d.  a  martyr 
at  Nicomedia  in  the  persecution  of  Maximin,  about  310. 
Ue  was  the  author  of  a  revision  of  the  Septuagint  much 
valued  by  the  Eastern  churches. 

liOcia'naa,  a  Greek  humorist  (or  rather  satirist)  of 
first  rank,  b.  at  Samosata  in  Syria  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  The  exact  dates  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life  are  not  known,  but  from  his  own  writings 
can  be  gleaned  that  be  was  first  apprenticed  as  a  sculptor, 
but  left  his  profession  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  rhetoric ;  that  he  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  studying  and  teach- 
ing, and  afterwards  settled  in  his  native  city,  whore  be 
wrote  those  works  which  have  made  him  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  authors  of  the  later  Greek  literature.  Id  his 
old  age  he  received  a  lucrative  position  as  procurator  of  a 
part  of  Egypt  from  the  emperor  Commodus,  which  he 
probably  held  to  his  death.  His  works,  although  several 
of  them  have  been  loat,  are  still  very  numerous,  and  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  poetical,  critical,  biographical,  rhe- 
torical, etc.  The  most  remarkable  are  nis  dialogues, 
treating,  generally  in  a  satirical  though  sometimes  in  a 
serious  way,  subjects  of  mythology,  philosophy,  and  life ; 
as  the  most  striking  examples  may  oe  mentioned  J)eontm 
Dialog!,  Vitarum  Auetio,  and  Timon.  Collected  editions 
of  his  works  have  been  given  by  Hemsterhuis  and  Keitz 
(Amst.,  1743,  4  vols.  4to),  by  W.  Dindorf  (1840),  and  by 
Fr.  W.  Fritzsche  (1865).  There  is  an  excellent  translation 
into  Gorman  by  Wieland,  and  int«  English  by  Thomas 
Francklin  (1781). 

Lnc'ifer  [Lat.  "light-bearer"],  primarily  signifies  the 
planet  Vcnns,  as  the  morning  star.  By  an  error  of  the 
commentators  the  name  has  been  often  applied  to  Satan. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (xiv.  12)  addresses  the  Babylonian  king 
as  the  morning  star,  and  commiserates  him  on  his  fall. 
Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  imagined  that  refer- 
ence was  had  to  the  fall  of  Satan,  whence  the  error. 

Lncifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  appeared  at  the 
Council  of  Milan  in  354  as  the  legate  of  Pope  Liberius,  but 
opposed  the  Arians  in  so  violent  a  manner  that  the  emperor 
Constantius,  much  ofiended,  threw  him  into  prison  and  car- 
ried him  from  place  to  place  for  several  years.  After  the 
death  of  Constantius  he  was  liberated,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Syria,  but  here  too  he  deepened,  instead  of 
healing,  the  controversy  which  took  place  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Arians.  Disapproved  by  his  own  former  friends,  be  left 
Antioch  and  retired  to  Sardinia,  where  he  founded  the  sect 
of  the  Luciferians,  and  d.  about  370.  He  held,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  (352),  that  no  bishop 
who  had  in  any  way  yielded  to  the  Arians  could  enter  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  without  forfeiting  his  ecclesiastical 
rank,  even  though  he  repented  and  confessed  his  errors ;  and 
that  all  who  admitted  tne  claims  of  such  persons  to  a  full 
restoration  of  their  privileges  became  themselves  tainted  and 
outcasts.     The  Luciferians,  never  numerous,  died  out  soon. 


Lncil'ins  (Caiub),  b.  at  Snessa  of  the  Auronei  in  148 
B.  c. ;  served  in  the  Numantine  war  under  Scipio ;  lived  on 
familiar  terms  with  Afrieanns  and  Lieliua,  and  d.  at  Naples 
in  103  B.  c.  He  was  the  founder,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  the 
tatira,  that  peouiiarly  Roman  form  of  poetry,  in  which 
Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal  excelled,  and  was  highly 
appreciated  in  olden  times;  but  of  his  30  books  of  SaiirK 
only  800  small  fragments,  mostly  consisting  of  single  lines, 
have  oome  down  to  u*.  They  were  collected  by  the  Ste- 
phenses  in  1564,  in  Fragmenta  Poetamm  VeUrum  Latinorum. 

Iinci'na,  the  goddess  of  light,  hence  by  a  special  meta- 
phorical application  the  goddess  of  childbirth,  was  gener- 
ally identified  either  with  .Tuno  or  Diana.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  on  March  1  by  the  matrons  adorning  her  temples 
with  flowers  and  oflforing  up  prayers  for  a  nomerous  and 
prosperous  posterity. 

liucin'idn  [from  tueina  and  -idm],  a  family  of  lamel- 
libranchiate  Mollusca,  represented  by  tueina  as  the  typical 
existing  genus.  Fossils  of  this  family  are  met  wito  in 
Paleeozoic  strata. 

Luck,  post-tp.  of  Polk  CO.,  Wis.     Pop.  68. 

JLttck'e  (Gottfried  Christiak  Friedrich),  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Egein,  near  Magdeburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Sax- 
ony, Aug.  23,  1791 ;  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Oottin- 
gen.  end  became  professor  at  Bonn  in  1818,  and  in  1827  at 
Gottingen,  where  be  d.  Feb.  14, 1855.  His  most  prominent 
works  are  Gnmdrvig  einer  nentettamentlichen  Ifenrieneutik 
(1817)  and  Commentar  Uber  die  Sekrijien  dee  Hvangelielen 
Jiikannei  (4  vols.,  1820-32),  which  latter  work  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  Cnmmentary  on  the 
Epieltee  of  St.  John  (Edinburgh,  1837).  His  fine  theological 
library  was  purchased  for  Harvard  College. 

LnckenwaI'de,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Nuthe,  has  some  manufactures  of 
paper,  cloth,  and  linens.    Pop.  11,620. 

Lnck'ner  (Nioolaur),  b.  in  1722  atKampen,  Bavaria; 
adopted  very  early  a  military  career,  and  served  first  in 
the  Bavarian  army,  then  in  the  Prussian  army,  distinguish- 
ing himself  very  much  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  especially 
in  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  and  at  last  in  the  French,  which 
he  entered  in  1763  as  a  lieutenant-general ;  in  1791  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  in  Feb.,  1792,  was  appointed 
commander,  first  of  the  army  of  Alsace,  then  of  that  of  the 
north.  In  June  he  took  Menin  and  Courtray,  but  retired 
then  suddenly  to  Lille,  none  understood  why.  In  July  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  corps  of  Biron 
and  La  Fayette,  and  fought  successfully  against  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Longwy  (Aug.  19),  but  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
was  replaced  by  Kellcrmann,  for  reasons  unknown,  and 
called  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  because  he  had  not 
punished  General  Jarry,  who,  when  evacuating  Courtray, 
nad  set  fire  to  the  city.  He  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the 
city,  and  lived  quietly  for  some  time,  but  in  Sept.,  1793,  the 
payment  of  bis  pension  of  36,000  francs  was  suspended, 
and  when  he  made  inopportune  demands  for  bis  money,  he 
was  dragged  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  convicted, 
and  guillotined,  Jan.  3,  1794. 

Lnck'now  [Hind.  Lakemanavate],  city  of  British  In- 
dia, the  capital  of  the  province  of  Oude,  is  situated  in  lat. 
26°  53'  N.,  Ion.  80°  58'  E.,  on  the  Goomty,  an  affluent  of 
the  Ganges,  610  miles  from  Calcutta,  at  an  elevation  of 
360  feet  above  the  sea.  At  some  distance  the  city  presents 
a  magnificent  aspect,  but  it  dieappointa  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach. The  whole  central  part  of  it  consists  of  narrow 
and  crooked  streets,  sunk  several  feet  into  the  ground,  and 
lined  with  huts  of  mud  or  bamboo,  thatched  with  straw  or 
palm-leaves.  The  commercial  part  of  the  city  along  the 
river,  which  here  is  100  yards  wide,  navigable  for  large 
boats,  and  crossed  by  three  bridges,  is  better  built ;  it  has 
brick  houses  surrounded  with  gardens.  In  the  east  quar- 
ters are  several  mosques  and  palaces,  among  which  the 
Imambara  is  the  most  remarkable ;  it  is  an  extensive  struc- 
ture, containing  a  mosque,  the  sepulchre  of  Asof-ud-Dow- 
la,  a  college,  etc. ;  but  several  parts  of  it  are  of  a  most 
beautiful  arohiteoturo.  The  buildings  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  Claude  Martin,  a  Frenchman  who  came  to  In- 
dia as  a  poor  soldier,  but  arose  to  great  power  in  the  far- 
mer kingdom  of  Oude,  such  as  the  Constantia,  Martini^re, 
etc.,  are  very  gorgeous.  From  1775,  and  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Oude  with  the  British  dominions, 
Lucknow  was  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  mutiny  of 
1857  broke  out  at  Lucknow  early  in  May,  and  from  the  1st 
of  July  to  Sept.  26  the  feeble  garrison  of  European  forces 
nnder  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  withstood  the  large  besieging 
party  of  mutineers,  during  which  time  Sir  Henry  was 
killed.  On  the  latter  date  they  were  relieved  by  the  forces 
under  Gens.  Outram  and  Havelock,  who  cut  their  way  in, 
but  were  in  turn  themselves  besieged  by  the  still  greatly 
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thmt  Sir  Colin  CMnpbcII  arrived  to  their  relief  with  reio- 
foroements.  The  eit;,  however,  eoald  not  be  held,  and  wu 
weretly  evaonated  on  the  32d.  Three  days  later  (Jen. 
Haveloek  died  of  dyientery.  It  was  not  until  Mar.  19, 
1858,  and  after  mnoh  hard  fighting,  that  the  city,  which 
bad  been  fortified  by  the  inanrgenti,  was  reposaeased  by 
the  British.     Pop.  284,780. 

laii'coil,  town  of  France,  department  of  Yendte,  ia  con- 
nected by  a  navigable  canal  witn  the  Bay  of  Aiguillon,  and 
has  a  theological  aeminary,  a  oommonal  college,  and  mann- 
faetures  of  porcelain.     Pop.  8603. 

IjBcre'tia,  a  daaghter  of  Bpariaa  Locretiaa  Trioipti- 
nns,  and  the  wife  of  Lucius  Tarquinioa  Collatinus,  waa  cele- 
brated as  much  for  her  virtue  as  for  her  beauty.  Sextns 
Tarqainins,  a  son  of  Tarquinias  Superbus,  the  king  of 
Rome,  and  a  kinsman  of  her  husband,  became  passionately 
enamored  of  her,  and  once,  having  been  hospitably  re- 
ceived in  her  hoase  during  the  absence  of  Collalinns,  he 
entered  her  bedchamber  in  the  night  with  a  drawn  sword, 
threatened  to  lay  a  slave  with  his  throat  cut  beside  her, 
and  say  that  be  had  killed  him  in  order  to  avenge  her  hus- 
band's honor,  and  thus  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his  wishea. 
'  But  as  soon  as  he  hod  departed  she  sent  for  her  father  and 
husband,  told  them  what  had  happened,  made  them  swear 
to  avenge  her,  and  then  stabbed  herself.  When  the  in- 
famous deed  became  known  it  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  people,  and  Luoretia's  funeral  became  the  occa- 
sion of  m  general  revolution,  by  which  the  Tarquins  were 
•spelled  from  Rome  and  the  republic  waa  eatablisbed. 

IiHcre'tins  (Titdb  LrcRETius  Cards),  b.,  according  to 
Jerome  (in  the  £i>«cfriaH<?Aro»tWe),in  tbeyear  95  B.C.,  and 
d.,  according  to  Donataa,  55  B.  c,  or,  according  to  others,  52 
B.  c.  His  death  seems  to  have  been  sudden,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  by  suicide,  through  derangement  occasioned 
by  the  effects  of  a  philter  administered  to  him.  (For  the 
earrent  theory  on  the  motives  of  this,  see  Tennyson's  poem, 
LMcretlwi.)  Very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  bis  educa- 
tion, career,  residence,  or  fortunes.  He  was  a  Roman  citixen 
of  noble  extraction,  and  probably  studied  at  Athens,  and 
obtained  there  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
poets  and  philosophers.  His  poem,  Be  Berum  Jfaturd, 
which  received  Cicero's  revision,  has  come  down  to  ua  en- 
tire, although  apparently  unfinished  by  its  author.  It  has 
been  called  the  greatest  of  didactic  poems,  on  account  of 
the  scientific  precision  and  clearness  of  its  statements,  and 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  poetic  dress.  The  poem 
contains  six  books,  with  upwards  of  7000  lines  in  all,  and 
is  dedicated  to  C.  Memmins,  prsBtor  58  b.  c,  as  a  personal 
friend  of  the  author.  It  is  regarded  as  the  eompleteat  ex- 
position of  the  physical  system  of  Epicurus,  ana  embodies 
the  theories  of  Democritns,  together  with  the  hedonic  doc- 
trine of  Aristippns.  Lucretius  was  the  representative 
apostle  of  MaireiMemeni  in  the  ancient  world,  and  he  has 
remained  the  favorite  poet  of  rationalism  to  this  day.  His 
great  object  was  to  free  mankind  from  the  fear  of  death, 
arising,  as  he  thought,  from  superstition  inherent  in  the 
popular  religion.  He  fills  with  poetic  fire  the  dry  atomistic 
physics  of  his  master,  and  quite  naturally  there  arises  an 
inconsistency  between  his  scientific  conviction  and  the  form 
of  his  exposition.  Thia  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bayle, 
Montaigne,  and  othera.  He  denies  all  design  in  nature, 
and  accoants  for  the  aniver«al  prevalence  of  law  and  ar- 
rangement in  the  universe  through  the  so-called  "  theory 
of  natural  seleotion  " :  "Atoms  wrought  on  by  impulse  and 
gravity,  and  excited  in  every  mode  to  cohere,  and  having 
been  tried  in  all  possible  aggregations,  motions,  and  re- 
lations, /ell  at  tail  into  thote  that  eould  endurt."  His  sub- 
lime poetic  feeling,  however,  led  him  on  from  the  use  of 
tropo  and  metaphor  to  the  employment  of  mythological 
machinery  and  allegory.  He  apostrophizes  Venus  as  the 
personification  of  nature,  but  does  not  forget  her  mytho- 
logical relation  to  the  Roman  people.  Ho  also  recognizes 
the  other  gods  as  existing,  although  different  from  the  pop- 
ular representation  of  them.  The  following  brief  analysis 
of  bis  poem  will  indicate  to  the  reader  his  chief  views: 
Book  I.  opens  with  an  invocation  of  Venus,  and  is  followed 
by  an  invective  against  superstition ;  the  logical  consequence  j 
of  his  doctrine  is  the  destruction  of  mythology  and  allegory 
— in  fact,  of  all  sensuous  embodiment  of  ideas.  The  prin-  I 
ciples  of  his  cosmogony  are  (a)  nothing  comes  from  noth-  I 
ing;  (5)  matter  is  eternal  j  (c)  its  elements  are  the  atom  I 
and  the  void;  be  repudiates  Heraolitus  with  his  doctrine 
of  fire,  and  also  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras.  Book  II. 
treats  of  atoms,  their  form,  number,  and  development  into  I 
life  and  generation,  growth  and  decay.  Book  III.  treats 
of  the  soul,  making  it  to  be  identical  with  the  body,  ex- 
plieitly  denying  immortality,  and  offering  his  consolations 
thereon.  Book  IV.  treats  of  sensations  and  perceptions,  I 
explaining  their  origin  in  physical  emanations  from  bodies, 
eaosing  images  to  arise  in  the  sensory  of  the  one  who  per-  | 


oeives ;  aleep,  dreams,  and  love  are  explained.  Book  V. 
givea  hia  views  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  rise 
of  the  institutions  of  human  civilization :  (a)  marriage  and 
the  family,  (4)  society,  (c)  the  state,  (rf)  religion,  (e)  music 
and  poetry.  This  book  is  the  most  impressive  part  of  bis 
poem,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  human  relations.  Book 
Vl.  treats  of  meteorology,  phenomena  attributed  directly 
to  the  agency  of  the  gods  being  shown  to  have  a  natural 
cause;  e.  g.  thunderbolts,  instead  of  being  the  weapons  of 
Jove,  are  developed  by  the  fViction  of  clouds,  and  the  thun- 
der is  the  noise  occasioned  by  their  (i.  e.  the  clouds')  flap- 
ping together,  etc.  A  poetical  rendering  of  the  story  of 
the  plague  at  Athens,  as  told  by  Thncydidea,  closes  his 
work.  Lucretius  was  greatly  admired  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  traces  of  bis  infiucnee  are  found  in 
the  worits  of  the  best  English  poets ;  for  example,  Spenser 
in  the  fourth  hook  of  his  Faerie  Queene  paraphrases  the 
address  to  Venus  already  mentioned.  His  influence  upon 
Giordano  Bruno  was  extraordinary  :  also  upon  Immannel 
Kant,  notwithstanding  the  contrast  between  the  ethical  the- 
ory of  Kant  and  that  of  Epicurus.  The  edition  of  this  poem 
with  notes  by  H.  A.  J.  Monro  is  to  be  mentioned.  Among 
English  translations  may  he  named  those  of  John  Hason 
Good,  and  of  J.  S.  Watson,  published  in  "  Bohn's  Library ;" 
that  of  Thomas  Busby,  and  that  of  Charles  Frederick  John- 
son (New  York,  1872).  Willtam  T.  Harris. 

Iiocnriaat  the  aumarae  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
gens  Licinia,  which  first  appears  in  history  at  the  close  of 
the  Second  Punic  war.  The  most  famous  member  of  this 
family  waa  Lucius  Lioinias  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridatea.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
not  known,  but  he  was  quite  a  young  man  when  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Social  war  and  gained  the  favor  of 
Sulla,  whom  he  accompanied  as  quaestor  to  Greece  and 
Asia  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  First  Mithridatic  war,  in 
88  B.  0.  In  thia  war  Fimbria,  a  partisan  of  Murius,  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  Mithridates  from  Pergamus,  and  shut 
him  up  in  Pitane,  where  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
surrender  himself  if  Lucullus  bad  supported  Fimbria  with 
his  fleet ;  but  Lucullus  preferred  the  party  interests  of 
Sulla  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  Marian  general,  and  Mithridates  escaped.  Years 
afterwards  his  own  brilliant  career  came  to  an  unsatisfac- 
tory end,  and  another' man  gathered  the  fruits  of  his  talents 
and  exertions  by  a  similar  base  party  manoeuvre.  After  be- 
ing consul  in  74  s.  c,  together  with  Cotta,  Lucullus  received 
Cilicia  as  bis  province,  and  Cotta  received  Bithynia.  Mith- 
ridates invaded  Bithynia,  defeated  Cotta,  and  besieged  him 
at  Cbalcedon  ;  but  Lucullus,  who  in  an  astonishingly  short 
time  bad  reorganised  and  thoroughly  disciplined  his  army, 
hastened  to  the  support  of  his  colleague,  threw  Mithridates 
back  into  Fontus,  routed  his  army  at  Cabira  in  72  B.  c, 
and  his  fleet  atTenedos  in  71  B.C.,  took  Eupatoria,  Amisus, 
and  Sinope,  compelled  the  king  to  seek  refuge  with  his 
aon-in-law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  brought  his 
country  nndcr  Roman  authority.  But  the  reforms  which 
he  now  introduced  in  the  administration  of  Asia  came  into 
oollision  with  the  interests  of  the  Roman  nobility.  The 
revenues  of  the  provinces  were  generally  farmed  out,  and 
the  measures  of  Lucullus  were  intended  for  the  defence  of 
the  taxpayers  against  the  extortions  of  the  farmers.  But 
tax-farming  and  extortion  were  to  many  aristocratic  fami- 
lies in  Rome  the  only  source  of  their  wealth,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  aristocratic  party  stood  at'tbis  time  a  men, 
Pompey,  who  bore  a  personal  hatred  to  Lucullus,  on  ac- 
count of  the  preference  which  Sulla  always  had  shown  him. 
The  intrigues  against  Lucullus  began.  Emissaries  from 
Rome  appeared  in  his  army.  The  bond  between  the  sol- 
diers and  their  general  was  loosened.  After  the  great  vic- 
tory in  88  B.  c.  over  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  at  the  river 
Arsanios,  the  legions  declined  to  follow  Lucullua  farther, 
and  he  had  to  lead  them  into  winter  quarters  in  Mesopota- 
mia. Next  year  Mithridates  reopened  the  war  with  soma 
sueeesses  over  Triarius,  the  Roman  legate  in  Pontus,  but 
when  Lucullus  wished  to  lead  his  army  against  him,  the 
soldiers,  seduced  by  Glabrio. '  deserted  him,  and  Pompey 
earned  the  glory  of  having  brought  the  Mithridatic  wars 
to  a  final  close.  Disgusted,  Lucullus  returned  to  Rome, 
retired  into  private  life,  and  spent  his  time  in  luxurions 
indolence.  He  was  enormously  rich,  and  the  magnifioenoe 
of  his  dinners  became  proverbial.     D.  about  57  b.  c. 

Clbnxns  Petrrseb. 

IiU'den  (Heiwrich),  b.  at  Loxstedt,  near  Bremen,  Apr. 
10,  1780;  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  history  at 
GSttingen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  1806 
at  Jena,  where  he  d.  May  23,  1847.  His  Aittichten  den 
Rheinbunde  (1808)  attracted  much  attention,  and  exercised 
some  influenoe  on  public  opinion  in  Germany  concern- 
ing Napoleon's  policy.  Hia  later  and  larger  works,  All- 
gemeine  Qeachickte  dt*  AltertkntM  (1814),  Aflgemeine  Qe- 
ichicklt    dtt    Mtttelaltert.  (1821-22),  and    (ietchichte    dea 
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d^ttt^eken  Volkt  (12  Tola.,  1825-37,  reaching  only  to  1237), 
bavo  also  not  been  witbout  inflttenoe,  though  the  Tiews 
which  thej  propound  have  led  to  much  eontrorersy. 

Iitt'dengcheid,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prorinoe  of 
Westphalia,  is  noted  for  its  manafaotures  of  jewelry  and 
galvano-plastio  goods,  and  has  riob  oalamine-mines  in  the 
Ticinity.     Pop.  6216. 

Ltt'ders  (Alexander  Nicolajetich),  Codnt,  b.in  1796 
of  a  German  family ;  settled  in  Russia ;  outered  the  Rus- 
sian army  in  1867 ;  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1826 ; 
distinguished  himself  in  1831  at  the  storming  of  Warsaw; 
fought  in  the  Caucasus  from  1843  to  1845 ;  put  down  the 
revolution  in  Roumania  in  1848;  fonght  in  Hungary  in 
1849 ;  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimea  when  Sevas- 
topol was  taken,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Poland  in  1861,  but  was  recalled  in  1862,  on  account  of  his 
too  severe  disposition.  Before  he  left  Poland  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  him,  but  he  only  received  a  se- 
vere wound.  He  retired  from  service,  wu  made  a  oouot, 
and  d.  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1874. 

Ln'dewig  (Hbrmahu  Ebnst),  b.  at  Dresden,  Saxony, 
Oct.  14,  1869;  reoeived  a  careful  education;  came  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1842;  practised  law  in  New  York;  printed  for 
private  distribution  The  Literature  of  Amertcan  Local 
Hittory  (1846),  and  a  supplement  relating  entirely  to  the 
State  of  New  York  (1848);  wrote  several  erudite  articles 
on  American  history,  philology,  libraries,  and  bibliography 
for  French  and  German  magasines,  and  prepared  a  val- 
uable work,  Bibliotheca  Glottica,  or  Literature  of  American 
Aboriyinnl  Langnagei  (185S),  which  appeared  in  London  a 
few  days  after  his  death  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1856. 

La'dingtOB)  post-v.  of  Mason  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  at  the  outlet  of  Pdre  Marquette  Lake  and  River, 
is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Flint  and  Pdre  Marqaette 
R.  R.,  84  miles  from  Milwaukee,  with  which  it  is  oonneeted 
by  two  lines  of  steamers ;  has  a  fine  harbor  on  the  lake,  2 
banks,  2  newspapers,  8  hotels,  a  number  of  stores,  7  saw- 
mills, a  shingle  and  a  planing  mill,  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop, and  oarriago  and  other  shops.  Pop.  about  4606. 
Claytow  a  Hori;ixs,  Eds.  "Ma905  Co.  Reoord." 

Iind'low,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Corro  and  Teme.  Its  castle,  formerly 
an  important  stronghold  against  the  Welsh,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  VII.  (1485-1569),  and  of  Mary  Tudor  be- 
fore her  accession  to  fho  throne,  and  is  still  more  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  representation  of  Milton's  Comun. 
It  was  held  for  Charfcs  I.  (1646),  but  surrendered  to  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  soon  after  fell  into  decay,  and  is 
now  a  ruin.     Pop.  6633. 

Ladlow,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Champaign  oo.,  m.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.R.  The  v.  is  also  called  Pera.   Pop.  926. 

liUdlow,  post-tp.  of  Allamakee  co.,  la.    Pop.  1638. 

liUdlow,  tp.  of  Aroostook  oo.,  Me.,  7  miles  N.  W.  of 
Houlton.    Pop.  371. 

liUdloW)  post-tp.  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Chioo- 

See  River  and  the  Springfield  Athol  and  North-eastern 
',.  B.,  7  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield,  has  3  ohnrohei, 
manufactures  of  jnte,  wadding,  bags,  eto.,  and  a  valuable 
red  sandstone  quarry.  Pop.  1136. 
I<adlow«  tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  0,  Pop.  1082. 
liUdloWf  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Windsor  oo.,  Vt.,  in  the 
Black  River  Valley,  on  the  Rutland  division  of  the  Central 
Vermont  R.  R.,  25  miles  E.  of  Rutland  and  70  miles  S.  of 
Montpelier,  bos  4  churches,  an  academy,  1  newspaper, 
woollen  mills,  a  tannery,  toy,  carriage,  harness,  and  scythe- 
stone  manufactories,  2  machine-shops,  a  foundry,  and  19 
stores.    Pop.  1827.         R.  S.  Warner,  Ed.  "  Gazette." 

Lndlow  (Gen.  Edvund),  b.  at  Maiden-Bradley,  Wilt- 
shire, England,  in  1620;  educated  at  Oxford;  entered  the 
Parliamentary  army  as  a  volunteer  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
eivil  war;  became  a  colonel  of  cavalry;  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  high  court  whioh  oondemned  Charles  I. ; 
protested  against  Cromwell's  assumption  of  the  protectorate, 
and  agitated  against  him  in  favor  of  a  republic ;  retired  to 
Switxerland  at  the  approach  of  the  Restoration,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there,  only  returning  to  England 
I  for  a  brief  period  in  1688 ;  resided  at  Vevay,  where  he  wrote 
I         his  valuable  Memoirt  (3  vols.,  1693-99),  and  d.  in  1693. 

Lndlow  (FiTzncon),  b.  at  Ponghkeepsio,  N.  Y.,  in 

1837  i  commenced  writing  for  the  New  York  press  in  1855 ; 

I  wrote  in  1857  The  Hatheeth  Eater,  describing  the  pleasures 

I         and  pains  attending  the  use  of  that  drug,  to  which  he  hod 

been  addicted;  published  in  Harper' t  Magazine  a  series 

of  short  stories  which  enjoyed  popularity,  and  were  re- 

'  printed  under  the  title  of  Little  Brother  and  Other  Tafea; 

subsequently  wrote  T/jc  Henrt  of  the  Continent,  a  record  of 

I  Western  travels,  and  The  Opium  Habit,  giving  his  personal 


Lndlow  (BoeCR),  b.  in  the  W.  of  England,  of  good 
family;  settled  at  Doraheater,  Mass.,  1630;  was  assistant 
governor  of  the  colony  1630-34 ;  went  to  Coonectiout  1635, 
where  he  was  for  nineteen  years  a  magistrate  or  deputy  gov- 
ernor, and  wa<  appointed  one  of  the  eommiaeionerf  of  the 
United  Colonies;  settled  at  Fairfield  1639.  Lndlow  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Gov.  John  Endioott,  anther  of  the  Con- 
necticut code  of  laws  (first  printed  1672).  He  removed  to 
Virginia  with  his  family  1654.  The  place  and  time  of  his 
death  are  unknown. 

Lnd'lowville,  post-v.  of  Lansing  tp.,  Tompkins  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Salmon  Creek,  9  miles  N.  of  Ithaca,  has  3 
churches  and  several  manufactories.     Pop.  376. 

Lndol'phns  (Job),  b.  Jan.  15, 1624,  at  Erfurt,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony;  studied  languages  in  his 
native  place  and  at  Leyden  ;  travelled  in  1647  in  France 
and  England;  accompanied  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  in 
1649  to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
Abyssinians,  by  whose  aid  he  studied  the  Ethiopie  lan- 
guage; visited  Sweden  and  Denmark;  settled  in  1652  in 
Gotha,  and  d.  Apr.  8,  1704,  at  Frankfort.  He  wrote  a 
Bittoria  jEtkiopica,  gave  grammars  and  diotionarios  of 
the  Ethiopian  and  Amharic  languages,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  study  of  Ethiopie  in  Europe. 

Lnd'wiok,  a  b.  of  Westmoreland  oo..  Pa.     Pop.  533, 

Lnd'wig  II.,  king  of  Bavaria,  b.  Aug.  2S,  1845,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  King  Maximilian  II.,  Mar.  10,  1864. 
He  is  a  man  of  genius,  of  romantio  nature,  an  artist,  with 
very  fantastic  ideas  of  his  personal  dignity  as  a  king,  and 
rather  capricious  opinions  concerning  political  questions. 
In  the  a&airs  of  Germany,  however,  he  has  played  an  im- 
portant and  noble  part.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  in  1870  he  sided  immediately  with  Prussia, 
and  during  the  negotiations  eoneeming  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  Germany  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  imperial  throne.  Also  in  the  in- 
ternal Bavarian  politics  he  has  shown  himself  master  of 
the  sitnation.  He  looks  through  the  plans  of  the  dificrent 
parties,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  governed  by  none  of  them. 
But  he  dislikes  to  devote  himself  steadily  and  with  con- 
sistency to  the  dtiily  business  of  governing.  He  interferes 
from  momentary  impulses.  Ho  shows  himself  very  seldom 
to  hit  people,  and  public  festivities  are  disagreeable  to  him. 
He  lives  moitly  in  solitude  in  his  magnificent  palaces,  of 
whioh  he  seems  to  prefer  Hohensohwangau,  situated  amidst 
lieantifnl  mountain-scenery :  and  here  he  busies  himself 
with  art,  especially  with  music.  On  account  of  this  pas- 
sion for  music  the  composer  Richard  Wagner  gained  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  him  during  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  bnt  the  result  was  that  there  broke  out  among  the 
people  frequent  riots  against  Wagner,  and  in  1866  the 
king  was  compelled  to  send  the  composer  from  the  court. 
Another  peculiarity  is  his  enthusiasm  for  Louis  XIV. 
After  the  war  with  France  he  visited  Paris  and  Versailles 
in  order  to  study  their  works  of  art,  and  especially  the  re- 
membrances they  contain  of  Louis  XIV.  He  also  some- 
times arranges  great  theatrical  performances  in  the  most 
expensive  style,  at  whioh  he  himself  is  the  solo  spectator. 
He  is  unmarried.  Adodst  Niemahh. 

Lodwiir  (Kari,  Friedrich  Wilbelv),  b.  at  Witzcn- 
hausen,  in  Hesse,  Dec.  2.3,  1816  ;  studied  medicine  at  Mar- 
burg and  Erlangen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  at  Marburg  in  1846,  and  of  physiology 
nt  Zurich  in  1849,  at  Vienna  in  1855,  at  Leipsic  in  1865. 
His  Lehrbuck  der  Phyeiologie  de»  Mentchen  (2  vols.,  185^ 
56)  and  his  numerous  minor  essays  in  scientific  periodicals, 
among  which  is  Jiemerkungen  Uber  den  Stoea  unddm  ertten 
Ton  dee  Herzenn  (1860),  contain  many  original  and  oom- 
prebensive  physiological  researches. 

Ludwig  (Otto),  b.  at  Eisfeld,  in  the  principality  of 
Saxe-Meiningen,  Germany,  Feb.  11,  1813;  studied  music 
at  Leipsic  under  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  but  was  com- 
pelled hy  ill-health  to  give  up  his  career;  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  and  settled  in  1855  at  Dresden,  where  he  d. 
Feb.  25,  1865.  His  tragedies,  Der  ErbfBreler  (185.'i),  Die 
Miikkabfcer  (1854),  and  At/nen  Bemauer  (1857),  were  well 
received ;  also  his  tales,  Zteitchen  ITimmel  und  Erde,  ot«., 
but  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  authors,  very  common  in 
modern  German  literature,  which  mistakes  training  for 
talent,  philosophical  speculations  for  poetical  intuitions, 
and  imagination  for  inspiration.         Clemens  Petersen. 

Lud'wigBborg,  town  of  WUrtemberg,  8  miles  from 
Stuttgart,  with  an  immense  palace,  beautiful  parks  and 
promenades,  a  military  academy,  and  barracks.  Pop.  11,201. 

Lnd'wiKshafen,  town  of  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia, on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Mannheim, 
was  founded  in  1843  by  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria;  has  direct 
railway  commanioation  with  Paris,  Mentz,  and  Fnuikfort. 
Digitized  by  VjOO^IC 
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liQd'wigBlnatt  town  of  Oerraany,  in  the  grand  duohy 
of  Heeklenberg-Sohwcrin,  haa  an  elegant  palace  with  a 
beaatiful  park,  some  brewerica,  diitillerica,  and  manafao- 
tBTca  of  tobacco  and  atraw  plaiting*.    Pop.  5271. 

IiOga'no,  town  of  Switierland,  in  the  canton  of  Ti- 
oino,  OD  the  northern  ahore  of  the  Lake  of  Lugado,  whoao 
•oathem  part  atretohea  into  Italy,  ia  one  of  the  three  alter- 
nating capitala  of  the  canton,  and  carrica  on  a  conaidcrablo 
transit-trade  between  Switierland  and  Italy.  Pop.  5397. 
laOgano,  Lake  of,  situated  on  the  frontier  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  between  Lago  Mnggiore  and 
Lago  di  Como.  It  ia  of  a  very  irregular  afanpe,  20  miles 
long,  but  nowhere  more  than  1}  milca  broad.  The  sur- 
Toanding  scenery  is  grand  and  wild,  bat  of  a  somewhat 
gloomy  eharacter.  Through  the  river  Treaa  it  acnda  its 
waters  into  Lago  Haggiore,  which  lies  200  feet  lower. 

Lngaa'skoet  or  Looganskoe,  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Yekatcrinoslar,  with  large  eoal  and 
iron  mines  in  its  Tioinity.     Pop.  8601. 

Lngard  (Sir  Edward),  b.  1810;  edneated  at  Sandhurst 
(England)  Military  College;  appointed  an  ensign  in  the 
army  1828;  served  for  many  years  with  distinction  in 
India — in  the  Afghan  war  of  1842,  in  the  campaign  on  the 
Sntlej  as  aasistent  adjutant-general,  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  queen's  foroca  in  India  from  the  battle  of  Sobroan 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  throughout  the  Pnnjaub 
campaign  1848-49;  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Persian  expe- 
dition in  1857  (K.  C.  B.),  and  for  services  at  thecaptnre 
of  Lneknow,  where  he  commanded  a  diviaion,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general;  became  lieutenant-general 
1S85,  general  1872;  colonel  31st  Foot  since  1862;  perma- 
nent Under-Secretary  of  war  1881-71;  president  of  the 
army  purchase  commission  since  1671 ;  6.  C.  B.  18(7,  and 
since  1871  member  of  the  privy  connoil. 

JjUg'gew,  a  lag-rigged  sailing  veaael.  The  lug  aail  is 
sqnare  or  quadrilateral,  and  attached  above  to  a  y&rd  ao 
along  that  two-thirda  of  ita  length  ia  on  the  leeward  side 
of  the  most.  A  lugger  can  sail  well  cloe^to  the  wind,  and 
it  easily  handled,  but  the  rig  is  not  adapted  to  large  veaacls. 
Itn'gOf  town  of  Italy,  in  the  provinoe  of  Bavenna, 
about  14  miles  W.  of  the  oity  of  Ravenna.  It  lies  in  a 
very  fertile  plain  between  the  Senio  and  the  Santerno,  and 
good  roads  conneot  it  with  the  chief  towns  of  the  Itomogna. 
It  ia  tolerably  well  built,  and  the  great  square  of  the  Padi- 
gllone  presenta  a  very  lively  appearance  (luring  the  annual 
Scptemoer  fair,  when  dealera  from  every  part  of  the  Ro- 
ma^a  collect  here  to  trade  in  grain,  wine,  cattle,  hemp, 
ailk,  etc.  In  1887  a  mutual  aid  society  waa  organised 
here,  also  a  savings  bank,  and  the  town  library,  partly 
composed  of  booka  from  the  aappreaaed  eonventa,  now 
amounts  to  14,000  volumea.  Public  acfaoola  are  multiply- 
ing, and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  thia  town  and  neighlmrhood 
will  soon  hare  a  bettor  reputation  as  to  security  of  life  and 
property  than  it  has  possessed.  Its  mediaeval  vioisaitudea 
were  numeroaa,  and  in  1796  it  was  sacked  by  the  French. 
Pop.  in  1874,  24,895. 

lallgOj  province  of  Spain,  bordering  N.  on  the  Atlantic, 
eompriaea  an  area  of  3484  square  miles,  with  475,836  in- 
habitants.   The  northern  part  ia  mountainoua,  rich  in  iron 
and  lead,  and  covered  with  foreata ;  the  aonthern  part  ia  a 
large  and  fertile  plain,  producing  wheat,  wine,  fruita,  etc. 
IjOgo,  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Logo,  on  the  MiSo,  is  an  old  but  regularly  and  snbstan- 
tially  built  town,  with  a  fine  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  oen- 
tary,  and  celebrated  sulphur  springs.     Pop.  8054. 
Ijagol's  Solntion.    See  Iodire. 
laa'KOSj  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Temes,  haa  a  well- 
freqnented  weekly  fair  and  conaiderable  tra4e  in  wine. 
Pop.  about  11,000,  of  whom  one-filth  are  Germans. 

Lni'miy  or  LoTini  (Birnardixo),  b.  at  Luino  on  Lago 
Haggiore,  some  say  in  1460,  othera  aay  later.  Nearly 
ererything  concerning  this  artist  has  been  in  dispute — the 
time  of  his  birth,  the  time  of  his  death,  bis  relation  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  genuineness  of  his  works.  Of  late 
it  has  been  customary  to  ascribe  more  merit  to  him  than 
formerly.  Oat  of  Italy  his  pictures  had  been  attributed  to 
Leonardo ;  bat  the  Chriit  ditputing  nith  th*  Doelort  in  the 
British  National  Oallery,  formerly  assigned  to  Leonardo, 
ia  DOW  given  to  Luini.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Herodiat  in  Florence,  the  Infant  Bapti'tt  in  the  Ambrosian 
Oallery  at  Milan,  a  Madonna  in  the  Esterbazy  Oallery  in 
Vienna,  and  Tanily  and  Modetly  in  the  National  Oallery, 
London,  llis  Anest  work,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  is  in 
Hilan,  Saronno,  Como,  and  Lugano.  0.  B.  Frothinsbam. 
Loitprand.    See  Lohbards. 

Iin'ttpraad,  b.  in  922  at  Pavia ;  went  in  949  as  am- 
bassador from  King  Berengarius  to  Constantinople ;  moved 
in  955  to  Oermany,  where  he  lived  in  Frankfort;  aocom- 
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panied  Otho  I.  in  961  to  Italy ;  went  in  968  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople,  and  died  in  970.  His  Aniapndotit, 
in  six  booka,  comprising  the  period  from  8S6  to  948,  De 
Bebni  gntii  Ottonit  Mnijni  Imperatt>ri$,  and  Dt  Legatimu 
Conftantinopnlitana,  edited  by  Perts  in  hia  Uonumenta 
Oermanim  Hiitoriea,  iii.  (1839),  are  of  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Oermany  and  Italy. 

Luke,  Saint.  Life. — Only  one  author  of  Oentile  de- 
aeent  has  had  the  honor  of  taking  part  in  the  composition 
of  Holy  Scripture — namely,  Luke.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Coloasians  (iv.  10-14)  Paul  diatingnishes  htm,  together 
with  Epaphras  and  Demaa,  from  all  his  aasiatants  of  Jew- 
ish descent,  Aristarchns,  Marcus,  and  Justus.  An  old 
tradition,  stated  by  Eusebius  aod  Jerome,  maintains  that 
he  was  from  Antioob,  the  capital  of  Syria,  where  for  the 
first  time  Christianity  took  root  in  a  heathen  country,  and 
which  became  the  cradle  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
It  has  been  aaaumed,  though  unjustly,  that  this  tradition 
waa  only  a  misandcratanding  of  Acts  xiii.  1,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain Lueiu;  with  whom  Luke  might  have  been  confounded, 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  tho  prophets  and  teachers  of  Anti- 
och.  But  Eusobius  and  Jerome  must  have  written  rather 
careleaaly  in  order  to  confound  tho  name  of  Luke  (Lucas, 
abridged  from  Lueanv)  with  that  of  Lucius  (derived  from 
/luc),  and  still  more  so  in  order  to  conclude  from  a  passage 
in  whioh  Lucius  is  mentioned  as  descending  from  Cyrene, 
that  Luke  was  from  Antioch.  The  narrative  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  of  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  19-26)  is  writ- 
ten with  so  much  vividneaa  and  freshneaa  that  we  aecm  to 
recogniao  the  emotion  of  a  peraonal  remembrance;  and  it 
is  quite  remarkable  that  in  a  work  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, whioh  probably  still  contains  some  authentic  tra- 
ditiona,  "  The  moat  excellent  Theophilus,"  to  whom  the  two 
writings  of  Luke  are  dedicated,  is  mentioned  as  a  man 
living  in  Antioch :  "  Thus  Theophilus,  the  most  powerful 
man  of  the  city,  oonaccrated  to  the  worship  and  under  the 
name  of  a  church  the  palace  which  be  innabited.^'  Paul 
calls  Luke  (Col.  iv.  14)  "the  beloved  physician."  Thia 
expreaaion  is  not  without  importance.  It  proves  that  Luke 
belonged  to  the  lettered  class  of  the  people,  and  was  poa- 
aosaed  of  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  ia, 
indeed,  certain  that  at  this  epoch  there  existed  in  the  em- 
pire a  medical  auperintendence  quite  severe.  A  supreme 
authority,  coiUgium  archiatrornmf  awarded  the  diploma  of 
medicine,  and  examined  in  every  city  those  who  exercised 
the  medical  art.  The  cures  were  rigorously  scrutinised, 
and  grave  mistakes  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  tho  right 
of  practising.  Of  all  Paul's  companions,  Luke  was  prob- 
ably the  only  one  who  was  possessed  of  a  scientific  and 
literary  education. 

At  what  period  ought  we  to  place  his  conversion  ?  Some 
old  writers  maintain  that  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Jeaus, 
and  was  one  of  tho  seventy  disciples  whom  the  Lord  sent 
to  the  places  of  Galilee  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  own 
visit  (Luke  x.  1  tq.).  But  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel 
is  not  in  favor  of  this  supposition.  In  i.  2  Luke  ranks 
himself  among  those  who  owe  their  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  history  to  tho  teachings  of  eye-witnesses ;  which 
proves  that  be  waa  not  an  eye-witness  himself.  But  it  is 
not  impossible  that,  in  accordance  with  an  old  supposition, 
he  waa  one  of  the  two  disciples  whom  Jesus  accompanied 
to  Emmaas  on  the  day  of  nis  resurreotion.  The  one  of 
them  is  mentioned  by  name,  CIcopas.  The  anonymity  of 
the  other  may  indicate  that  be  is  the  author  himself;  and 
thia  circumstance  would  correspond  well  with  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  whole  narrative,  and  especially  with  tho  fal- 
lowing words,  which  seem  to  refer  to  a  peraonal  experience : 
"Did  not  our  heart  bum  within  us,  while  he  talked  with 
us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  f" 
(Luke  xxiv.  32).  If,  as  thewoole  tradition  testifies,  Luke 
is  the  author  of  the  Acta,  and  if  ho  always  speaks  of  him- 
self in  this  book  when  he  aaya  "  we,"  we  meet  him  for  the 
first  time  at  the  moment  when  Paul,  having  arrived  at 
Troas  on  his  second  misaionnry  voyage,  prepares  himaelf 
to  cross  over  to  Europe  and  undertajte  a  mixsionary  travel 
through  Greece,  beginning  with  Macedonia  (Acta  xvi.  10) : 
"And  after  he  had  seen  the  viaion,  immediately  wo  en- 
deavored to  go  into  Macedonia."  It  haa  been  found 
improbable  that  Luke  thua  ahonid  have  placed  himself  as 
immediately  co-operating  with  the  mission  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  the  supposition  has  been  made  that  the 
author  of  the  Acts  here  inserts  a  fragment  of  a  journal  of 
one  of  the  companions  of  Paul ;  as,  for  instance,  Timotheus 
or  Silas.  But  is  it  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Acts, 
who  shows  himself  an  able  writer  in  both  hia  book5, 
should  have  committed  such  an  awkwardness  as  to  insert 
in  his  own  work  a  passage  from  a  foreign  work  in  this 
way,  though  it  would  be  so  very  easy  for  him  to  change 
the  "we"  to  "they"?  No;  he  who  speaks  thua  in  thia 
passage  is  evidently  the  samo  as  he  who  calls  himself  "I" 
in  tho  first  words  of  tho  book  :  "The  former  treatise  have 
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I  made,  0  Theophilns"  ....  (AoU  i.  1).  And  the  objec- 
tion raised  falla  by  itself  if  we  admit  that  Luke  was  orig- 
inally from  Antioob,  a  member  of  the  church  of  that  city 
and  long  acquainted  with  St.  Paul.  It  seems  as  if,  after  the 
foundation  of  the  church  in  Philippi,  Luke  remained  in 
that  city,  probably  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  yonng 
church,  while  Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothcus  continued  their 
journey ;  for  the  "  wo  "  disappears  in  the  narratire  of  the 
mission  from  this  moment,  and  until  the  epoch  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  third  journey  St.  Paul  passed  once 
more  through  Philippi  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  At  this 
point  it  reappears.  "  These  going  before,"  it  reads  in  the 
Acts  XX.  5,  with  reference  to  the  deputies  of  the  churches 
of  Oreece  and  Asia  who  accompanied  Paul  to  Jerusalem, 
"  tarried  for  iw  at  Troas."  The  "  we  "  then  continues  until 
the  arrival  at  Jerusalem;  and  as  it  recommences  at  the 
moment  when  Paul,  after  two  years'  imprisonment  at 
Cissarea,  departs  for  Rome,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
Luke  remained  with  him  during  the  two  years  of  bis  cap- 
tivity. And  it  was  during  this  time  that  be  gathered  on 
the  very  theatre  of  the  orangelical  history  the  informa- 
tion and  the  materials  of  which  he  composed  his  two 
works.  He  alludes  himself  to  this  information  in  his 
Gospel  (i.  1-4).  After  these  two  years  be  wont  with  Panl 
to  Rome,  and  participated  in  tho  shipwreck,  which  he 
has  described  in  a  most  graphic  manner  in  Aots  xxvii. ; 
he  arrived  at  Rome  with  the  apostle  in  the  spring  of 
62.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon, 
which  probably  are  the  first  letters  written  by  Paul  from 
Rome,  be  addresses  salutations  which  prove  that  Luke  lived 
with  him  during  tho  first  period  of  that  captivity,  with 
which  the  book  of  tho  Aots  ends.  The  Epistle  to  the  Fhilip- 
pians,  written  towards  the  close  of  these  two  years,  contains 
no  salutation  from  Luke  to  this  church,  with  which  he  was 
BO  closely  oonnectod;  from  which  oiroamstance  we  must 
infer  that  he  had  loft  Paul  and  returned,  for  the  time  being, 
to  the  Orient.  We  find  him  onoe  more  in  company  with 
Paul  and  as  a  prisoner  in  tho  Seoond  Epistle  to  Timothy 
(iv.  11),  where  the  apostle  says  of  him,  "Only  Luke  is 
with  me."  The  second  captivity  is  probably  hero  referred 
to,  which  Paul  sufibred  in  the  year  66  or  67,  having  been 
liberated  in  the  beginning  of  6i,  and  which  terminated 
with  bis  martyrdom.  According  to  a  tradition  stated  by 
Jerome,  Luke  preached  the  gospel  In  Achaia  and  Boiotia. 
Qregory  Nazianzen  speaks  first  of  his  martyrdom,  and 
Nicephorus  Callistus  in  the  fourteenth  century  tells  that  he 
was  hung  on  an  olive  tree  in  Qreeoe  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  From  the  testimony  of  Jerome  it  seems  certain 
that  his  ashes,  as  well  as  those  of  Andrew,  were  brought 
from  Achaia  to  Constantinople  by  orders  of  Constantius  in 
3J36.  Thus  we  can  consider  Luke  as  an  educated  Greek, 
and  as  one  of  St.  Paul's  most  faithful  assistants  among  tho 
Gentiles  of  Greek  nationality. 

Work*. — Two  books  are  ascribed  to  Luke  by  Christian 
antiquity — the  third  of  the  oanonioal  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  As  these  writings  have  never  borne  tho 
name  of  any  other  author  than  that  indioated  by  the  title 
given  them  by  the  primitive  Church,  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  tradition.  As  Luke  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  frequently  mentioned  of  Paul's  compan- 
ions, one  might  perhaps  think  that  on  this  point  the  Church 
has  proceeded  by  way  of  supposition.  This  is  not  so,  how- 
ever ;  oven  the  obscurity  of  the  name  of  Luke  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  speaks  in  favor  of  the  truth  of 
the  tradition*  It  is  equally  incontestable  that  the  author 
of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  must  be  sought  among 
the  assistants  of  St.  Paul.  To  prove  this  the  striking 
analogy  suffioes  between  the  form  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  Luke  and  in  Panl  (1  Cor.  zi.).  There 
is  furthermore  the  closest  relation  between  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  appearances  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  in 
Luke  (xxir.)  and  in  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.).  And  the  whole 
history  of  Jesus  by  Luke,  what  is  it  but  a  demonstration 
of  the  reality  of  those  two  great  principles  which  form  tho 
basis  for  all  St.  Paul's  preaobing — namely,  the  universality 
of  the  salvation  and  its  entire  gratuity  ?  That  is  the  reason 
why  Luke  traces  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  to  Adam,  tho 
father  of  mankind,  and  not  only  to  Abraham,  the  father  of 
the  Jews,  as  Matthew  does ;  why  he  loves  to  tell  the  parables 
of  grace  (oh,  xv.,  the  lost  sheep;  the  piece  of  silver;  the 
prodigal  son)  and  other  narratives  of  a  similar  bearing,  as, 
for  instance,  the  forgiven  sinner  (ch.  vii.)  and  the  Pharisee 
and  the  publican  (ch.  xviii.);  why,  furthermore,  he  has 
oompletea  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel  by  a  picture  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  by  the  apostles,  especially  by 
St.  Paul,  whose  grand  missionary  labor  among  tho  Gentiles 
he  follows  nntil  his  arrival  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire. From  the  fact  that  tho  writings  of  Luke  enforce  the 
ideas  of  Paul  it  has  been  inferred  that  in  several  points 
he  has  perverted  hietory  in  favor  of  his  particular  views. 
But  that  is  to  lower  the  intention  of  the  soored  writer  in  a 


strange  manner.  In  his  two  writings  he  defends  a  cause 
much  higher  than  that  of  St.  Paul :  he  pleads  the  cause  of 
God  himself.  In  cbs.  ix.  and  xi.  of  the  Epistio  to  the  Ro- 
mans we  are  told  that  the  Jews  even  claimed  that  God  had 
not  the  right  to  withdraw  the  salvation  from  them  and  give 
it  to  the  Gentiles,  since  he  had  bound  himself  to  them  by 
inviolable  promises.  The  aim  of  tho  whole  work  of  Luk« 
is  to  demonstrate 'that  God  has  accomplished  faithfully  bis 
promises,  bv  tho  apostles  preaching  first  to  the  Jews  and 
then  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not  God 
who  has  broken  his  engagements  with  his  people,  but  the 
people  who  have  rejected  their  God. 

Among  all  the  assistants  of  St.  Paul,  Luke  the  physician 
was  probably  the  only  one  who  was  able  to  write  such  a 
work.  The  introduction,  contained  in  the  four  first  verses 
of  ch.  i.,  presejits  a  striking  analogy  to  the  introductions 
of  the  great  Greek  historians;  as,  for  instance,  Herodotus 
and  Thuoydides.  The  style  of  these  verses  is  classical. 
But  from  verse  5  Arameanisms  abound,  which  show  from 
this  point  that  the  author  is  reproducing  certain  documents 
In  that  language,  and  reproducing  them  with  scrupulous 
exaotness.  The  personal  style  of  the  author  docs  not  re- 
appear until  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  where 
it  comes  in  quite  naturally,  as  at  this  point  ho  begins  to 
narrate  what  be  has  seen  and  heard  himself.  All  these 
traits  correspond  perfectly  with  the  character  designated 
by  tradition — a  friend  of  Paul,  a  Greek,  and  a  Greek  of 
classical  education.  The  period  at  which  Luke  composed 
this  work  cannot  be  far  from  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
preached,  as  it  was  intended  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  preach- 
ing. This  oircumstance  also  proves  the  purity  of  tho  tra- 
ditions which  are  given  here,  and  which  in  no  point  re- 
semble those  legends  which  we  meet  even  in  the  Fathers 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  Papias.  Most  admirable  is  the  manner  in  which  Luke 
knows  how  to  place  the  words  of  Jesus  so  as  to  make  them 
strike— a  quality  which  proves  tho  exactness  of  the  infor- 
mation he  nod  gathered  concerning  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  words  were  spoken.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
places  the  compotition  of  tne  Gospel  of  Luke  even  before 
that  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  aocording  to  a  tradition  due 
to  the  ancient  presbyters.  With  respect  to  the  locality  in 
which  the  composition  took  place,  we  have  only  a  tradition 
stated  by  Jerome,  acoording  to  which  it  was  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Achaia  and  Bceotia.  But  this  tradition  has  nothing 
certain ;  Macedonia  or  Antioch  would  be  as  probable  a 
supposition,  as  Greek  literature  and  language  reigned  in 
both  countries.  The  question  has  often  been  raised  why 
Luke  ends  the  book  of  tho  Acts  with  the  two  years'  cap- 
tivity of  St.  Paul  in  Rome.  Why  did  he  not  relate  toe 
martyrdom  of  the  apostle  if  thus  his  captivity  terminated, 
or  if  not,  then  his  liberation  ?  To  these  questions  it  has 
been  answered  that  he  may  have  treated  this  subject  in 
a  third  book,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  or  that  be 
died  himself  before  finishing  his  work.  More  generally  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  continue 
his  narrative  further  was  that  he  finished  his  book  just 
at  the  same  time  as  the  imprisonment  of  the  apostle  ter- 
minated. This  supposition  is  the  least  improbable.  It  is 
nevertheless  not  certain.  The  idea  of  the  book  of  the  Acts 
is  by  no  means  to  give  the  biography  of  Peter  or  Paul,  or 
any  other  man.  Like  the  whole  Scripture,  the  book  refers 
to  the  great  subject  of  the  ret'^  o/  God.  It  contains  the 
history  of  the  apostolical  foundations — the  foundation  of 
the  Church  among  the  Jews  by  St.  Peter  (i.-v.) ;  the  provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  preaching  among  the  Gentiles 
(vi.-xii.) ;  the  foundation  of  the  Church  among  the  Gen- 
tiles by  SU  Paul  (xiii.-zxviil.) ;  and  these  foundations  were 
no  doubt  accomplished  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  first  cap- 
tivity, with  which  the  Acts  end.  Thus,  the  plan  of  the  two 
works  is — from  Kaiareth  to  Capernaum ;  from  Capernaum 
to  Jerusalem ;  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch ;  and  from  An- 
tioch to  Rome.  And  as  a  true  historian  Luke  traces  the 
progress  of  the  faith  in  Christ  from  the  individual  to  tho 
Church,  and  from  tho  Church  to  tho  centre  of  the  world's 
scene.  Frederic  Godet. 

Ln'kin,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co..  111.    Pop.  1755. 

tnll  (EnwAKD  P.).  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Vermont  Feb.  23, 
1836;  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1855;  became 
a  master  in  1858,  a  lieutenant  in  1860,  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1862,  a  commander  in  1870;  served  on  board 
the  Brooklyn  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5, 1864,  and 
is  thus  honorably  mentioned  in  the  official  report  of  his 
commanding  officer,  Capt.  James  Alden :  "  To  my  execu- 
tive officer,  Lieut.-Com.  E.  P.  Lull,  my  thanks  are  en>eoi- 
ally  due,  not  only  for  his  cool,  steady  bearing  in  the  fight, 
but  also  for  the  efficient  training  of  tho  crew."  In  1872-74 
he  commanded  the  expedition  which  surveyed  a  route  for  a 
ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua. 
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Loll  (RAHOir),  Latiniied  RAivcXDrs  LviLW»,  b.  at  Pal- 
ma  in  Majorca,  or,  ai  Amat  thinki,  mora  probably  at  Bar- 
celona, in  1235;  d.  at  Boagiah  in  Algeria  in  131&.  Lnll's 
early  education  waa  neglected,  and  ho  led  a  diaaolate  life 
till  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  anddenly  renounced  the 
world,  beatowed  his  gooda  upon  the  poor,  and  tboooeforth 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy  and  religion.  Moat  au- 
thoritiea  say  that  he  became  a  minor  brother  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  but  the  grand  inqniaitor  Eymerio,  who,  as 
himself  a  Catalan  bom  soon  alur  the  death  of  Lull,  waa 
probably  well  informed  on  this  point,  expressly  says  that 
be  was  a  menator  (aietw.  After  many  distant  pilgrimages, 
I<all  established  himaelf  in  a  hermitage  on  Mount  Roda, 
near  Barcelona,  and  apent  nine  yeara  in  repairing  the  de- 
ficienoiea  of  his  education  by  diligent  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Arabic  languages  and  literatura,  and  apparently  of 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  also,  as  well  as  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy. In  this  retreat  he  formed  his  system  of  religions 
and  philosophical  belief,  and  produced  his  first  literary 
compositions,  though  no  doubt  most  of  his  numerous  writ- 
ings in  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Catalan  were  composed  at  a 
later  period.  Many  of  his  Latin  works  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Menti,  in  10  vols,  fol.,  in  1721—12,  but  whether 
the  serenth  and  eighth  volumes  were  ever  actually  pub- 
lished is  disputed.  His  works  in  Catalan  are  very  voln- 
minons,  but  we  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  ever 
been  printed,  except  a  few  minor  poetical  compositions  and 
a  enrioas  apologue,  Bernard  lie  For,  designed  for  the  po- 
litical instruction  of  rulers,  but  wholly  different  from  the 
Dutch  and  French  fables  with  the  same  title.  This  is  ex- 
tracted from  an  immense  volume,  containing  305  fables,  and 
entitled  Libre  de  MaraveUee,  of  which  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich  possesses  two  copies.  The  tale  of  Reynard  covera 
about  forty  quarto  pages,  and  was  published  by  Konrad 
Hofmann  at  Munich  in  1872.  The  religious  romance  or 
allegory,  Evatt  and  SlanqHema,  printed  at  Baroelona  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  written  in  Latin,  and  the  Catalan 
translation  is  not  by  Lull  himself.  Critics  divide  Lull's 
Iiatin  works  into  four  parts :  those  composing  or  expound- 
ing his  philosophical  system,  An  Magna  or  Lulllana,  and 
which  form  an  encyclopedia  of  the  knowledge  of  the  age ; 
those  relating  to  religion ;  polemical  treatises  against  A  ver- 
rhoes  and  bis  followers;  and  writings  of  a  more  or  lesa 
autobiographical  character.  The  great  inflaence  of  Lull  on 
his  own  age  was  perhaps  due  rather  to  his  fervent  zeal  and 
indefatigable  activity  in  the  propagation  of  his  opinions, 
by  personal  instruction  and  public  lectures  at  Paris  and 
other  aeata  of  mediseval  learning,  than  to  the  eircnlation 
of  his  writings.  He  seems  to  have  passed  the  latter  half 
of  bis  life  as  an  itinerant  apostle  of  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious truth.  He  even  made  several  voyages  to  Moorish 
Africa,  where  be  convoked  the  leading  Moslem  doctors,  and 
exposed  in  public  discourses  the  fallacies  of  Averrhoes  and 
tbe  hollownesa  of  the  pretensions  of  Mohammed.  In  the 
last  of  these  missions,  while  he  was  on  his  retitm  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
ae  was  put  to  death  at  Bongiah  by  a  mob  as  an  enemy  to 
the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  though  on  former  occasions  he 
had  been  treated  with  respect  by  the  Mohammedan  priest- 
hood. Lull's  cardinal  principle,  the  unity  of  all  knowledge 
or  the  supremacy  of  reason,  permeates  all  his  writings,  and 
he  aimed  to  show  not  only  that  Christian  doctrine  was  not 
irreconcilable  with  philosophy,  but  might  be  demonstrated 
by  it.  Hence,  he  was  a  tme  reformer,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  works  have  fallen  into  unmerited  obscurity. 
He  was  also  enlightened  in  his  views  of  education,  and 
labored  zealously  for  the  introdnction  of  the  study  of  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  and  Arabic  into  the  aniversity  courses  of 
instruction. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  disorganizing  doctrines  as 
these  should  have  excited  the  hostility  of  the  ferocious 
bigot,  Eymerio.  The  inquisitor's  opinion  of  the  literary 
character  of  Lull,  whom  he  characterizes  as  phantatticue, 
impen'liUf  qui  quamplure§  libros  ediderat  in  vulgari  Gata- 
lanieo  quia  totaliter  grammaticamignorabat,  and  which  has 
not  been  cited  by  any  of  Lull's  biographers  whom  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  been  able  to  consult,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages  in  that  astounding  volume,  the  Direeto- 
rium  Inqnieitorum.  Eymeric  boasts  that  he  examined  the 
works  of  Lull  with  great  labor,  and  presented  to  Pope 
Gregory  twenty  volumes  in  which  he  pointed  out  500  errars. 
These,  upon  the  report  of  more  than  twenty  doctors  in  the- 
ology, wore  condemned  by  the  pope  as  heretical.  Eymerio 
specifies  100  of  the  condemned  propositions  in  exteneo.  The 
eharaeter  of  Lull's  philoaophico-religious  heresies  may  be 
inferred  from  the  second  in  Ey merle's  list:  In  divinte 
eettntia  non  e»t  otioaa  et  natura  naturijieat,  bonita»  honificnt, 
et  infinitaa  infinitijicnt,  et  tetemitae  atemijieat.  The  77th 
heresy,  found  in  Lull's  essay  on  the  education  of  children, 
Bight  very  naturally  be  unacceptable  to  an  inquisitor: 
Qitod  fine  charitate  non  poaenmut  habere  atiqHam  virtutem, 


neut  tine  oculie  non  poemmH*  videre;  bnt  Lull's  most  pesti- 
lent theological  errors  are  those  numbered  90,  97,  and  98, 
teaching  that  the  articles  of  faith,  the  sacraments  of  the 
Churah,  and  the  power  {potettae)  of  the  pope  are  all  mat- 
ters of  proof  per  ratione*  demonetraiinae  ;  that  though  the 
uncultivated  and  ignorant  must  accept  religious  doctrines 
per  fidem,  the  homo  mblilie  is  to  be  convinced  of  them 
rather  by  reason  than  by  faith  ;  and  finally  that  faith  may 
err,  while  reason  is  infallible.  Fidet,  as  used  by  Lull,  often 
means  submission  to  human  authority,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  authority  of  the  Churah.  Of  course,  if  the  dogmas  of 
the  Chnreh  are  dependent  upon  logical  proof,  they  may  be 
susceptible  of  logical  disproof,  and  the  infallibility  of  rea- 
son being  proclaimed,  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  papacy 
falls  to  the  ground.  Most  of  the  summaries  of  tbo  papal 
dogmatic  definitions — as,  for  example,  Dcnzinger's — omit 
all  Lull's  heresies  except  the  three  j  ust  cited,  and  the  others 
are  not  readily  found  except  in  Eymerio.  (See  Biographic 
Ginfrale  (Hoefer),  article  Ltjlle  or  LVLL ;  Helfferich 
Raymond  Lull  und  die  AufUnge  der  Cataloniachen  Ziteratur 
(Berlin,  1858);  Nicolai  Eymerici,  Directorium  Inqnitl- 
torum  (Romae,  1578,  pp.  190  eeq.).)  The  manuscript  auto- 
biography of  Lull  said  to  exist  in  the  library  of  the  Sapi- 
enza  at  Rome  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  that  collection. — 
Rakoic  Lcll,  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  alchemy, 
often  confounded  with  the  theologian,  is  a  difiorent  person, 
of  whose  biography  little  is  known.     Qkorge  P.  Marsh. 

IjOIIt'  (Jear  Baptiste),  b.  at  Florence  in  1433;  went 
early  to  Paris  as  acuUion  in  the  household  of  the  princess 
of  Montpensier ;  made  himself  noticed  by  his  skill  on  the 
violin ;  received  some  regular  instruction  by  the  aid  of  the 
princess,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  orchestra  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  famous  bande  ae  vinijt-qualre.  Having  gained 
the  favor  of  the  king  by  some  airs  he  composed,  a  new 
orchestra,  lee  petite  viotone,  was  organised  and  placed  under 
his  direction,  and  he  managed  it  so  well  that  it  soon  entirely 
eclipsed  its  older  rival.  He  was  made  director  of  music  at 
the  court,  composed  all  the  ballets,  a  sort  of  entertainment 
for  which  Moliire  often  wrote  the  text,  and  in  which  the 
king  himself  often  performed,  and  gained  such  an  ascend- 
ency over  the  taste  of  the  king  that  no  other  music  was 
heard  at  the  court  than  bis.  In  1672  he  obtained  tbo  priv- 
ilege of  opening  an  opera  theatre  at  Paris,  Academic  Royale 
de  Musique,  and  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  French  opera.  He  wrote  nineteen  large 
operas,  to  which  Quinanlt  generally  {tarnished  the  text,  and 
for  nearly  a  century — that  is,  up  to  the  time  of  Qluck — ^he 
was  considered  the  greatest  opera  composer.  At  present, 
however,  his  music  is  never  neard — not  because  it  lacks 
genuine  musical  inspiration,  but  because  the  technics  of 
tho  art  have  developed  so  much  since  the  days  of  Lully 
that  his  manner  of  instrumentation,  harmonizing,  etc. 
would  now  appear  awkward.  D.  at  Faria  Mar.  22,  1687, 
leaving  an  immense  fortune. 

Lamba'go  [Lat.],  or  Crick  in  the  Bacii,  is  a  sub- 
acute rheumatism,  often  very  severe,  and  seated  in  the 
lumbar  region.  Strong  liniments,  rubbing  with  the  band, 
tbo  application  of  the  electrical  brush,  and  cupping  are  all 
useful.     A  mild  diaphoretic  often  affords  relief. 

liUm'ber,  tp.  of  Cameron  co..  Pa.    Pop.  674. 

Lnmber  Bridge,  tp.  of  Robeson  oo.,  N.  C.   Pop.  1075. 

liUmber  City,  post-b.  of  Penn  tp.,  Clearfield  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.     Pop.  230. 

Ijam'berland,  post-tp.  of  Sullivan  oo.,  K.  Y.,  on  the 
Delaware  River  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  con- 
tains many  small  lakes,  and  great  quantities  of  blue  flag- 
stone arc  here  quarried.     Pop.  1065. 

Lnm'bertOll,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
3  miles  S.  of  Mount  Holly,  is  on  tho  S.  branch  of  Rancocus 
Creek,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  has  considerable 
trade  and  some  manufactures.     Pop.  1718. 

Lnm'bertoii,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Robeson  co., 
N.  C,  65  miles  W.  of  Wilmington,  80  miles  S.  of  Fayette- 
ville,  and  150  miles  E.  of  Charlotte,  on  Lnmber  River  and 
on  the  Carolina  Central  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper,  several 
mills  and  shops,  4  churobes,  3  hotels,  and  several  stores. 
PHncinal  business,  farming,  turpentine,  tar,  and  ton  tim- 
ber.    Pop.  of  v.  615 ;  of  tp.  1339. 

W.  Wallace  McDiabiiid,  Ed.  "  Robesosiak." 

Lnm'ber  Trade,  the  eommeree  in  timber,  especially 
in  that  which  is  sawed  for  market,  including  in  its  widest 
sense  laths,  shingles,  shooks,  pickets,  clapboards,  railroad 
ties,  ship-timber,  deals,  planks,  scantling,  etc.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  U.  S.  Among  for- 
eign countries,  Norway,  Russia,  and  North  Germany  are 
extensively  engaged  in  this  business,  Riga,  Memel,  Dantiic, 
and  tho  fiords  of  Norway  being  the  principal  lumber-ports. 
France  grows  and  cuts  considerable  fine  timber.  The  trop- 
ical countries  supply  great  quantities  of  dyewoods,  veneer- 
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fltufr,  etc.  Such  timber  aa  mahogany^  locust,  lanee-wood, 
groen-lieart,  soake-wood,  and  the  like  comes  from  the  West 
Indies.  India  exports  much  teak  and  other  ship-timber. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  eta.  furnish  spars  and  other  timber 
to  British  oommeroe.  Bat  the  Ottawa  region,  \ew  Bruns- 
wick, and  British  Columbia  arc  far  more  productire  lumber- 
regions  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  In  the  U.  S.,  Maine, 
Northern  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Oeorgia,  Florida,  the  southern  parts  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, the  S.  E.  of  Texas,  the  "cross-timbers"  of  North- 
em  Texas,  Northern  California,  Western  Oregon,  and  the 
Puget  Sound  region,  are  among  the  most  important  lumber 
tracts;  but  nearly  all  the  other  States  have  important 
lumber  interests.  Chicago,  and  the  other  lake  ports, 
Albany,  Bangor,  Boston,  Wilmington,  Savannah,  Brans- 
wick,  (ia.,  and  Pensacola  are  important  centres  of  the 
lumber-trade.  The  Paget  Sound  lumber-trade  has  in- 
creased rapidly  of  late.  According  to  the  U.  S.  censuf  of 
1870,  the  States  employing  tho  most  capital  and  men  in 
this  industry  were  (in  the  order  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  products),  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Maine,  each  producing  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  sawed  lumber  annually.  The  number 
of  establishments  in  tho  U.  S.  (including  saw  and  planing 
mills,  and  manufaotorics  of  staves,  shooks,  and  headings) 
was  26,945 ;  there  were  1 2,052  steam-engines  employed,  with 
340,522  horse-power;  10,755  water-wheels,  of  330,432  horse- 
power; number  of  hands  employed,  163,637;  capital, 
|l61, 500,273;  wages  paid,  $46,231,328;  materials  were 
used  valued  at  $132,071,778;  and  the  total  valae  of  prod- 
ucts was  pot  at  $252,339,029.  Of  this  vast  product  almost 
all  parts  of  tho  world  finally  share.  Even  the  tropical  re- 
gions, which  often  have  abundant  timber  supplies  of  their 
own,  import  largely  from  us,  because  their  scanty  capital 
is  generally  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits.     The  conso- 

Jiuonoo  is,  that  the  U.  S.  are  rapidly  becoming  disforested 
or  the  benefit  of  other  nations.  (For  a  fuller  considera- 
tion of  the  important  question  of  the  ofi°eot  of  this  state  of 
things  upon  the  climate  of  the  country,  see  Arboriculture. 
Tho  diOerent  kinds  of  timber  and  their  uses  will  be  dis- 
eussod  under  Iimbes  and  Timber  Treks.) 

Lnmp-Fish,  or  Lamp  Sncker  ( Cychpterut  lumput), 
a  marine  fish  of  North  American  and  North  European  seas, 
of  clumsy  shape,  and.  having  its  ventral  fins  formed  into  a 
sucker,  by  means  of  which  it  can  cling  to  any  solid  sub- 
stance 80  firmly  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  removed.  Its 
flesh  is  edible  at  certain  seasons,  and  in  England  is  es- 
teemed by  some. 

Lump'kin,  county  of  N.  Georgia,  bounded  N.  W.  by 
the  Blue  Ridge,  is  hilly  and  abounds  in  fine  scenery.  Gold, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  other  metals  have  been  found. 
Area,  250  square  miles.  Com  is  the  staple  prodnot.  Cap. 
Dablonego.     Pop.  5161. 

IjOmpkin,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Stewart  oo.,  Qa.,  39  miles 
S.  of  Columbus,  has  a  fine  court-house,  several  churches,  a 
Masonic  female  college  and  male  academy,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, 2  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores.     Pop.  773. 

W.  H.  U^RRisoN,  Ed.  "  Ikdepbsdest." 

Iiimipkiil  (John  H.),  son  of  Wilson,  b.  in  Oglethorpe 
CO.,  Ga.,  June  13,  1812  ;  educated  partly  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1832 ;  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834,  locating  at  Rome, 
Oa.;  became  a  member  of  the  State  logislatore  in  1835;  in 
1838  was  elected  solicitor-general  of  his  judicial  circuit;  was 
a  member  of  Congress  1843—51,  then  went  upon  the  circuit 
court  bench.     D.  at  Rome,  Ga.,  in  1860.    A- U.  Stbphbhs. 

liUmpkin  (Joseph  Henrt),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Oglethorpe 
00.,  Oa,,  l)eo.  23,  1799 ;  educated  partly  at  tho  State  Uni- 
versity, but  graduated  at  Prinoeton  with  high  honor  in 
1819 ;  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Oct.,  1820, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Lexington,  Ga. ;  in  1825  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  the  heat  of  tho  controversy 
between  Gov.  Troup  and  the  Federal  authorities  growing 
out  of  the  oonfliots  between  the  "old"  and  the  "new" 
treaty,  as  they  were  termed,  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
With  eloquence  unusual  in  legislative  halls  he  sustained 
the  governor  and  maintained  tho  rights  of  Georgia.  Hav- 
ing become  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1826, 
he  frequently  made  public  addresses  upon  temperance,  Sun- 
day schools,  and  Bible  societies  while  on  the  circuit,  and 
even  in  his  speeches  before  Juries  and  judges  he  never 
omitted  a  proper  occasion  for  illustrating  and  enforcing 
great  moral  truths.  His  career  as  a  lawyer  and  orator 
from  1820  to  1843  was  never  equalled  by  that  of  any  other 
Georgian.  His  health  now  failing,  he  went  to  Europe,  and 
returned  in  1845,  greatly  improved,  and  without  bis  solici- 
tation or  knowledge  was  elected  chief-justice  of  the  St«t« 
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term  of  office  was  six  years,  but  receiving  three  suecessiTe 
re-elections  without  opposition,  ho  continued  to  hold  this 
position  as  long  as  he  lived.  Ue  was  for  many  years  a 
tmatee  of  the  State  University,  and  organized  the  Phi- 
Kappa,  a  literary  society  which  is  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion. He  also  founded  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  connected 
with  the  university.  In  1860  he  was  elected  chancellerof 
the  university,  but  declined  this  position  from  his  strong 
attachment  to  the  supreme  court,  over  which  be  had  so  long 
presided.  In  personal  appearance  Judge  Lumpkin  was  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  raoo.  His  eye,  brow,  and  his 
entire  faoial  features,  with  his  general  physique,  were  all 
of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  character.  No  one 
ever  graced  the  bench  with  greater  dignity.  His  voice  wos 
clear,  full,  and  sonorous.  His  decisions,  delivered  orally 
from  the  bench,  wore  always  distinct,  methodical,  and  elo- 
quent. D.  at  Athens,  Ga.,Jnno4, 1367.    A.  II. Stepheks. 

Lampkin  (Wilson),  brother  of  Joseph  Henry,  b.  in 
Pittsylvania  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  14,  1783.  His  father  moved  to 
Oglethorpe  oo.,  Ga.,  soon  after ;  when  a  little  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and 
re-elected  several  timei;  he  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1815  to  1817,  and  again  firom  1827  to  1831 ;  in  1323 
was  a  U.  S.  commissioner  to  mark  tho  boundary-line  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Florida;  in  1831  was  elected  governor 
of  Georgia,  and  re-elected  in  1833;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from 
1838  to  1841,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees 
of  tho  State  University.  D.  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Dec.  28, 
1870.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

IiDms'den  (Matthew),  b.  at  Clora,  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  in  1777 ;  went  to  Calcutta  in  1794;  was  employed 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice ;  became  professor 
of  Persian  and  Arabic  at  the  College  of  Fort  William 
(1805),  Persian  translator  to  the  East  India  'Company, 
superintendent  of  the  Mohammedan  college  at  Calcutta, 
and  director  of  tho  Gaxette.  He  published  esteemed  gram- 
mors  of  Persian  (1810)  and  Arabic  (1813),  and  editions  or 
translations  of  several  Oriental  works.  D.  in  London  in 
Mar.,  1835. 

Ija'na>  the  Latin  name  for  the  moon,  and  in  the  Roman 
mythology  tho  goddess  of  the  moon.  Her  worship  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  KomuluB, 
butalthough  she  had  several  sanctuaries  in  the  city — among 
others  a  temple  on  the  Palatine,  which  was  lighted  up  every 
night — she  was  never  reckoned  among  the  great  deities. 
(See  Sblknb.) 

Lnnacy.    See  Insasitt,  by  W.  A.  Hamhond,  M.  D. 

Iiona,  de  (Alvaro),  b.  in  Spain  about  1390;  was  edu- 
cated with  the  infant  king,  John  II.,  with  whom  he  escaped 
from  the  custody  of  the  infante  of  Aragon  in  1418 ;  bended 
a  successful  revolution  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown ; 
was  made  constable  of  Castilo  1423;  received  ample  en- 
dowments, and  became  the  favorite  minister  of  the  king ; 
was  temporarily  driven  from  court  in  1426,  and  again  in 
1439,  by  the  efforts  of  his  enemies ;  was  victorious  in  a  war 
against  the  infantes  of  Aragon  1445,  and  was  rewarded 
with  tho  grand-mastership  of  Santiago,  which  he  held  in 
addition  to  the  dukedom  of  Trazillo  and  the  lordship  of 
sixty  towns  and  fortresses.  The  powerful  favorite  was  at 
last  overthrown  by  means  of  intrigue,  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  at  Valladolid  in  Juno,  1453.  He  was  a  patron 
of  letters,  and  wrote  poetry  and  plays.  (See  his  history  by 
an  anonymous  writer.  La  Cronica  del  Conde»table  Don  Al- 
varo  de  Luna,  1546.) 

Lnna,  de  (Pedro),  antipope.    See  Benedict  XIII. 

Iinnalil'Oi  cousin  to  Kamehameba  IV.  and  V.  (their 
mothers  having  been  half-sisters),  was  nnanimously  elected 
sovereign  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Jan.  8,  1873,  by  tho 
legislative  assembly,  as  provided  in  the  oonstitotion  of  the 
kingdom.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  same  school  with 
his  cousins,  and  had  shown  fair  abilities,  but  soon  after 
leaving  school  became  dissipated  to  that  degree  that  hia 
cousins  could  not  place  him  in  offices  of  trust  and  honor ; 
and  henoe  ho  came  to  the  throne  comparatively  ignorant 
of  business  and  political  affairs.  But  for  his  unfortunate 
habits,  his  predecessor,  Kamebameha  V.,  would  have  ap- 
pointed and  proclaimed  him  as  his  successor,  because  he 
was  his  nearest  male  relation  of  suitable  rank.  He  vras 
fine-looking,  kind-hearted,  and  anxious  to  be  popular.  In 
politioal  affairs  he  was  timid  and  vacillating,  and  in  all 
business  matters  disposed  to  procrastinate.  His  tendencies 
wore  to  groat  liberality  in  government — greater  than  the 
intelligence  and  general  condition  of  hia  people  fitted  them 
for.  Soon  after  tho  establishment  of  his  administratioD 
his  health  failed,  and  he  became  indisposed  to  give  much 
attention  to  important  business.  He  was  popular  with  hia 
people,  and  desired  to  be  a  kind  and  paternal  king.  D. 
Feb.  3,  1874,  at  tho  age  of  39  years,  without  an  heir  and 
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IillBar  Caustic.    See  Nitsatx  or  SiLm. 

IjOaar  Cycle.    See  Calendar,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barxars. 

I.nnd,  city  of  Sweden,  province  of  Gothland,  has  a  fine 
eathedral  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  a  university  attended 
by  about  500  students.     Pop.  8412. 

Ijnn'dy  (Be-ijamis),  b.  in  Hardwich,  SuBblli  eo.,  N.  J., 
Jan.  4,  178y.  His  parents,  as  also  their  ancestors,  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  came  originally 
from  England  and  Wales.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
in  early  childhood,  but  his  father  two  years  afterward  mar- 
ried again.  A  limited  period  was  allowed  for  his  scho- 
lastic edncation,  which  comprised  only  reading,  writing, 
and  a  smattering  of  arithmetic  ;  but  ho  had  an  unquenob- 
able  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  stimulated  him  to  the 
acquisition  of  every  kind  of  intelligence  that  might  prove 
useful  to  himself  or  serviceable  to  others.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  saddler's  trade  in  Wheeling,  Va., 
then  a  thoroughfare  for  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh ;  and 
it  was  the  frequent  spectacle  of  slave-coflSes  driven  through 
the  place  that  impelled  him  to  consecrate  hit  life  to  the 
work  of  abolishing  chattel  slavery  thronghont  the  land. 
After  his  marriage  at  Mount  Pleasant,  0.,  to  Esther,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Lewis,  he  settled  in  St.  Clairs- 
Tille,  0.,  where  he  pursued  his  trade  as  a  saddler  for  a  little 
more  than  four  years,  aeoumnlating  a  competency  for  his 
growing  family  (oltimately  numbering  five  children),  and 
with  bright  pecnniary  prospects.  But  the  wrongs  of  the 
hapless  bondmen  at  the  South  continued  to  destroy  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  powerfully  impressed  upon  him  the 
I  duty  of  eonseerating  his  powers  more  directly  for  their 
'  deliverance.  He  accordingly  formed,  with  the  assistance 
of  five  others,  a  "  Union  Humane  Society,"  which  in  a  few 
months  enrolled  nearly  500  members.  This  was  followed 
by  an  appeal  from  his  pen  to  the  philanthropists  of  the 
U.  8.  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  kindred  societies  for  mutual  conference  and  action ; 
and  it  elicited  a  favorable  response  in  various  quarters. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  a  contributor  of  original  and 
selected  anti-slavery  articles  to  a  paper  published  at  Mount 
Pleasant  entitled  Tkt  Pkilanlkropitt.  In  the  fall  of  1819 
he  took  his  entire  business-stock  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  by 
its  sale  he  might  give  himself  to  the  humane  cause  which 
lie  had  so  disinterestedly  espoused,  but  he  lost  by  the  ren- 
tnre  nearly  all  the  property  he  had  accumulated.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  the  famous  "  Missouri  question  "  was  agi- 
tating the  nation,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  an  exposi- 
tion, in  the  newspapers  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  or  the 
evils  of  slavery,  in  order  to  avert  the  impending  calamity. 
Returning  to  St.  Clairsvillo,  be  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  there  commenced  a  monthly  publication,  The  Gciiiut 
ttf  Untvertal  Smancipation  {JtkJi.,  1821),  then  the  only  anti- 
slavery  periodical  in  the  country.  It  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  and  thence  (in  1824)  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  assuming  a  weekly  form.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1S25,  Mr.  Lundy  visited  Hayti  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Haytian  government  for  the  settlement  of 
such  manumitted  slaves  as  might  be  sent  thither.  In  1828 
be  made  a  podertrian  tour  to  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  partly  to  increase  his  subscription-list,  and  espe- 
cially by  lecturing  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed.  In  the  winter  of  1828-29  ho  was  brutally  as- 
saulted and  nearly  killed  in  Baltimore  by  one  Austin 
Woolfolk,  a  notorious  slave-dealer,  for  an  editorial  reproof 
of  his  conduct.  In  the  spring  of  1829  he  went  a  second 
time  to  Hayti,  taking  witn  him  a  number  of  slaves  eman- 
cipated for  that  purpose.  On  his  return  he  invited  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Oarrison  to  act  in  a  joint-editorship  of  the 
Oeuia;  but  the  ensuing  spring  the  latter  was  incarcerated 
in  tbe  city  jail  for  denouncing  the  domestic  slave-trade 
«id  its  abettors;  and  as  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
continue  the  weekly  issue  of  the  paper,  the  connection 
was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Lundy  restored  tbe  Geuitu  to  its 
monthly  form,  making  Washington,  I>.  C,  the  nominal 
place  of  its  publication,  but  printing  it  as  opportunity 
presented  in  divers  places  woile  travelling.  The  next 
winter  he  visited  the  Wilberforce  colony  of  fugitive  slaves 
in  Canada,  and  then  went  to  Texas  to  provide  a  similar 
asylum  under  tbe  Mexican  flag,  renewing  bis  visit  in 
1833 ;  but  ho  was  baffled  by  the  events  that  led  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  In  1836  he  started  a  weekly  anti- 
slBTery  journal  in  Philadelphia  entitled  The  National  En- 
quirer. In  1837  he  relinquished  the  charge  of  the  En- 
quirer, intending  to  go  West;  but  previous  to  his  leaving 
Philadelphia  all  his  papers,  books,  clothes,  etc.,  deposited 
in  one  of  tbe  rooms  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  were  destroyed 
by  tbe  burning  of  that  building — an  act  of  pro-slavery 
incendiarism.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  the  next 
morning,  he  said:  "Well!  my  papers,  books,  clothes, 
ererytbing  of  value  except  my  journal  in  Mexico,  etc.,  are 
an,  all  gone— a  total  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  universal 


emancipation.  They  have  not  yet  got  my  conscience,  they 
have  not  taken  my  heart ;  and  until  they  rob  me  of  these 
they  cannot  prevent  me  from  pleading  the  cause  of  tbe 
Buffering  slave. 

The  tyrant  may  hold  the  body  bound. 
But  knows  not  what  a  range  the  spirit  takes.' 
I  am  not  disheartened,  though  everything  of  earthly  value 
in  the  shape  of  property  is  lost.  Let  us  persevere  in  the 
good  cause.  We  shall  assuredly  triumph  yet."  In  the 
winter  of  1838-39  he  removed  to  Lowell,  La  Salle  co.,  III., 
intending  to  publish  the  Geniiu  in  that  locality,  but  on  the 
22d  of  the  ensuing  October  his  versatile  and  eventful  life 
was  suddenly  terminated  by  death.  The  world  was  thus 
deprived  of  one  of  its  most  intrepid,  devoted,  self-sacri- 
ficing philanthropists,  who  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  negro  emancipation 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  truest  sense  ne  re- 
membered those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,  and  was 
ready  at  all  times  to  run  any  risk  for  their  liberation ; 
yet  he  strongly  discountenanced  every  insurrectionary  at- 
tempt on  their  part,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  peace 
principles  as  a  Quaker,  but  with  reference  to  the  disastrous 
conseqnenees  that  would  inevitably  follow.  Alluding  to 
the  Nat  Turner  outbreak  in  Southampton  co..  Vs.,  he 
wrote:  "Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  our  hopes,  nothing 
better  calculated  to  retard  our  philanthropic  operations, 
than  such  frentied  proceedings.  We  have  stated,  over 
and  over,  that  the  work  of  emancipation  must  be  conduct- 
ed in  this  country  entirely  on  moral,  pacific  principles.  In 
this  way  it  can  be  effected,  and  in  no  other. 

His  moral  courage  and  persistence  rose  with  the  perils 
which  encompassed  him.  When  threatened  with  an  in- 
dictment by  a  Washington  grand  jury,  he  wrote :  "  I 
shall  not  slacken  my  exertions  for  the  moral  and  political 
salvation  of  my  country,  and  tbe  freedom  and  safety  of 
every  class  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  vital  spark  shall 
animate  this  bosom ;  and  if  I  must  submit  even  to  martyr- 
dom in  the  oause  of  freedom  and  justice,  it  will  be  some 
consolation  to  lay  down  my  life  beside  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington. The  thoughtless  creatures  who  call  me  a  fanatic 
I  despise— the  tyrants  who  persecute  me  I  scorn  and  de- 
test. To  the  people  I  look  for  protection,  for  the  oause  I 
advocate  is  theirs.  ...  If  they  are,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
posed to  saorifiee  me  on  the  altar  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
tyranny  under  the  shining  rays  of  their  Christian  profes- 
sion and  beneath  the  gilded  dome  of  their  republican  ed- 
ifice, they  may  prepare  the  pile  and  the  fagots.  I  shall  be 
ready  for  them." 

Benjamin  Lundy  was  as  modest  concerning  what  he  bad 
been  called  to  endure  and  the  arduous  labors  he  had  per- 
formed for  the  slave's  sake  as  he  was  dauntless  in  confront- 
ing whatever  dangers  might  lie  in  bis  pathway.  But  it 
sometimes  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  reformer  to  say  with  an 
apostle,  "  If  I  have  boasted  anything,  I  sm  not  ashamed ; 
but  as  we  spoke  all  things  to  you  in  truth,  even  so  our 
boasting  is  found  a  truth."  So  on  one  occasion  this  unas- 
suming philanthropist  alluded  to  himself  as  follows:  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  boastingly  of  what  I  have  done,  or 
essayed  to  do,  in  advocating  the  question  of  African  eman- 
cipation, and  I  detest  the  idea  of  making  a  cringing  ap- 
peal to  the  public  for  aid  in  my  undertakings.  I  am  will- 
ing to  work,  and  can  support  myself  and  family  by  my 
own  labors.  But  after  a  ten  years'  struggle  to  promote  the 
cause  to  the  best  of  my  bumble  abilities  and  in  every  pos- 
sible manner,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  this  publication  ( The  Genius  of  Univertal 
Emancipation)  that  I  have  (within  the  period  above  men-  | 

tinned)  sacrificed  several  thousand  dollars  of  my  own  hard 
earnings ;  have  travelled  upward  of  5000  miles  on  foot, 
and  more  than  20,000  in  other  ways;  have  visited  nine- 
teen States  of  this  Union  and  held  more  than  200  public 
meetings  with  the  view  of  making  known  our  object;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  have  performed  two  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies,  by  which  means  tbe  liberation  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  slaves  has  been  effected,  and  I  hope  the 
way  paved  for  tbe  enlargement  of  many  more.  What 
effect  this  work  has  had  in  turning  public  attention  to  tbe 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  it  would  not  become  me  to 
say.  .  .  .  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  something  of  this 
kind  is  greatly  needed,  and  may  be  instrumental  in  doing 
much  good ;  and,  viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  shall 
persevere  in  my  efforts  while  the  means  of  doing  it  are 
afforded,  or  until  more  efficient  advocates  of  the  cause  i 
shall  make  themselves  known.  I  will  neither  be  cajoled  | 
by  the  smiles  nor  awed  by  the  frowns  of  any  to  a  dcre-  ' 
liction  of  principle  or  an  abandonment  of  tbe  cause.     My  ' 

bumble  exertions  shall  be  directed  to  the  one  great  end ; 
my  whole  self  shall  bo  devoted  to  the  holy  work ;  my  march 
shall  be  steadily  onward ;  nor  shall  persecution  from  '  the 
powers  that  be,'  or  that  may  be,  turn  me  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  leHt."     This   extract  will   suffice  to   reveal  the 
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whole  man  in  his  qnenebleas  leal,  hia  aublime  courage,  his 
unfaltering  determination,  hia  martyr  spirit ;  but  it  utterly 
fails  to  conrey  an  idea  of  the  far-reaching  influence  he  ex- 
erted in  the  tremendous  and  long-protracled  struggle  to 
"  break  every  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free."  To 
him  belongs,  primarily,  the  credit  ut'  setting  in  motion  all 
the  instrumentalities  subsequently  brought  into  use  to  this 
beneficent  end,  whether  of  a  religious,  moral,  or  political 
nature.  Ten  weary  years  he  stood  conspicuously  alone  in 
hia  persistent  endeavors  to  "  create  a  soul  under  the  riba 
of  death,"  and  arouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  guilt ; 
ridiculed  and  scorned  as  a  fanatic ;  subjected  to  priva- 
tions and  hardships ;  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  sea,  among  false  brethren,  and  by  bis  own 
countrymen ;  maintaining  his  post  against  fearful  odds  on 
alavcholding  aoil;  and  deriving  atrength  and  comfort 
mainly  from  a  good  conacienoe  and  an  unshaken  faith  in 
an  overruling  Power.  He  lived  to  witness  a  mighty 
change  in  public  sentiment,  but  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflict,  true  and  fearless  to  the  end, 

Wv.  Llotd  Oabrison. 
liOndy's  Lane^  Battle  of.  About  noon  of  July 
25,  1814,  intelligence  reached  Gen.  Brown,  commanding 
the  American  forces  then  encamped  at  Chippewa,  that  the 
British  general,  Drummond,  had  reached  Fort  Gteorgo  the 
night  previous  with  reinforcements,  and  that  a  movement 
was  being  undertaken  against  our  d6pAt  of  supplies  at 
Fort  Sohlosser.     In  order  to  divert  the  enemy  from  his 

fiurpose.  Sen.  Scott,  with  hia  brigade  and  Towson's  artil- 
ery,  waa  ordered  to  advanoe  upon  the  enemy's  posts  at 
Queenatown.  In  pursuance  of  thie  plan,  Scott  had  ad- 
vanced some  two  milea  when  he  observed  a  small  party  of 
the  enemy,  which,  however,  retired  on  his  approach.  Con- 
tinuing hia  advance,  Scott  learned  that  in  rear  of  a  narrow 
belt  of  wooda  which  faced  him  the  enemy,  under  Gen. 
Rial,  were  posted  in  strong  force  upon  an  eminence  near 
Lundy's  lane,  supported  by  a  battery  of  nine  guns.  Send- 
ing back  information  to  this  effect  to  head-quarters,  and 
detaching  Mi^.  Jesup  with  the  23th  regiment  to  oparate 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  Scott  advanced  through  the 
woods ;  a  severe  struggle,  lasting  upwards  of  an  hour,  en- 
suing, in  which  both  sides  suffered  oonaiderably.  Mean- 
time, Jesup  had  discovered  an  UDOccupied  road,  by  which 
he  advanced  to  a  poaition  from  which  he  tamed  the  left 
of  the  enemy*!  line,  oaptnring  some  priaonen,  and,  eon- 
tinuing  to  occupy  the  road,  Oen.  Rial  and  his  staff  were 
soon  ulded  to  hia  liat  of  captivea.  Continuing  to  move 
cautiously  in  the  increasing  darkness,  he  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  on  the  right  of  Ripley's  brigade,  which, 
with  Uindman's  artillery  and  Porter's  volunteers,  had 
now  arrived,  with  Gen.  Brown  in  command  in  person. 
Drummond  had  alao  arrived  with  reinforoementa  to  the 
enemy,  who  atill  maintained  a  galling  fire  upon  Scott's 
brigade.  It  was  finally  determined  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  his  strong  position  if  possible,  and  an  assault  was 
ordered,  which,  led  by  the  2l8t  regiment,  aupported  by  the 
23d,  drove  the  Britiah  from  their  guns,  which'  were  now 
turned  against  them,  and  the  hill  occupied  in  force  and 
held  against  three  desperate  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  re- 
gain their  lost  piecca  and  ground.  The  struggle  was 
finally  terminated  at  midnight  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British,  their  leader.  Gen.  Drummond,  l>eing  wounded. 
Daring  these  desperate  charges  Gens.  Brown  and  Scott  had 
both  received  severe  wounds,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  Gen.  Ripley,  who  at  once  withdrew  tho  army  to  its 
old  encampment  on  the  ChippeWa.  But  the  Americans 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  trophies  of  their  valor  for  lack 
of  means  of  transportation,  and  thus  the  dearly-captured 
cannon  were  eoon  again  in  possession  of  the  British.  The 
battle  is  also  known  as  that  of  Bridgewater  and  of  Nia- 
gara. 

Lnne  [Lat.  luna],  in  spherical  geometry,  the  portion  of 
a  spherical  anrface  included  between  two  great  aemicirclea. 
The  two  aemioiroles  are  tho  sides  of  the  lune,  and  the  angle 
of  the  lunc  is  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  its  aides. 
This  angle  may  have  any  value  between  0°  and  360°.  In 
plane  geometry  a  lane  is  tho  portion  of  a  plane  included 
Dotween  the  ares  of  two  circles 
that  intersect.  The  lune  of  ^ 
Hippocrates  is  famous  as  being  /  ^""^""^^ 
thofirstourvilinearspacewhose  /  y^^ 
area  was  exactly  determined. 
The  construction  of  the  lune  of 
Hippocrates  i(  as  follows :  On 
a  line  AB  as  a  diameter  de-  A 
soribe  a  semieirole  ADB,  and 

in  it  inscribe  a  right  angle  ADB;  then  on  the  sides  AD 
and  DB  ns  diameters  describe  the  semicircles  AOD  and 
DHB.  The  two  figures  AGFD  and  DHBB  are  lunes, 
and  the  sum  of  their  areas  ia  equal  to  the  area  of  tho 

fviAnivlA   ATIR        Vn^   fhA   nr»&«  rtf  Anv    tvrn    ■AmiAif.jtloa    ai.a 


to  each  other  aa  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  and  from 
the  right-angled  triangle  ADB  we  have  AB' ■=  AD<  +  'bB'; 
hence,  the  aum  of  the  aemicirclea  on  AD  and  DB  ia  equal 
to  the  semicircle  on  AB;  diminishing  both  members  of 
this  equality  by  the  sum  of  the  segments  AFD  and  DEB, 
we  have  the  sum  of  the  lunes  equal  to  the  triangle.  If  we 
make  AD  =  DB,  the  lunea  will  be  equal  to  each  other,  and 
the  triangle  will  be  equal  to  half  the  square  on  cither. 

W.  G.  Pkc«. 

litt'nebnrg,  town  of  Prussia,  Hanover,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ilmenau,  an  old  town,  surrounded  with  walls  and 
containing  many  characteristic  old  buildings,  was  onoo  an 
important  member  of  the  Ilanseatic  League,  and  has  still 
a  considerable  trade;  300,000  cwts.  of  salt  are  yearly  man- 
ufactured from  its  salt-springs.  Gypsum  is  found  in  largo 
quantities  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  15,691. 

Lnnel',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Hirault, 
on  the  Vidourlc,  has  a  brisk  trade  in  muscatel  wine  and 
raisins,  and  large  distilleries.     Pop.  6737. 

Ln'nenbnrg)  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  bounded  on  the 
S.  £.  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  coast-lino  is  broken  by  deep 
bays  and  sheltered  by  islands.  Cap.  Lunenburg.  Pop. 
23,834. 

Lunenburg,  a  thriving  seaport,  oap.  of  Lunenburg 
CO.,  N.  S.,  handaomoly  situated  on  Lunenburg  Bay.  Lat. 
of  lighthouse,  44°  20'  N.,  Ion.  64°  7'  W.  It  was  settled  by 
Germans  in  1753,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  Ger- 
man stock.  It  exports  fish  and  lumber,  and  has  consider- 
able West  India  trade.  Its  harbor  is  very  deep,  capacious, 
and  well  sheltered.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
about  1500.     ' 

Lunenburg,  county  of  S.  Virginia.  Area,  380  sqnare 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Nottoway  and  S.  by  I  ho 
Meherrin  River.  It  is  undulating  and  generally  produc- 
tive. Tobacco  and  com  arc  the  principal  crops.  Cap. 
Lanen1>urg  Court-house.    Pop.  10,403. 

Luaenborg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass., 
18  miles  N.  of  Worcester  and  4  miles  E.  of  Fitchburg, 
traversed  by  the  Fitchburg  R.  R.,  has  a  public  library,  and 
manufactures  of  shoes,  lumber,  etc.     Pop.  1121. 

Lunenburg,  post-tp.  of  Essex  eo.,  Vt.,  on  Conneoticut 
River,  45  miles  N.  E.  of  Montpelier,  has  3  churches,  and 
manofactares  of  leather,  lumber,  and  starch.    Pop.  9S9. 

Lunenburg  Court-house  (called  also  Lewiston), 

SOBt-v.,  cap.  of  Lunenburg  Co.,  Va.,  90  miles  S.  W.  of 
;icbmond. 

Ln'a^Tille,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Meorthe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Veiouse  and  the  Menrthe, 
is  one  of  the  largest  cavalry  stations  of  Franco ;  the  former 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  has  been  transformed  into 
cavalry  barracks.  It  is  hiatorically  notable  from  the  Peace 
of  Lnnivnio  (Fob.  8,  1801),  by  which  the  Rhine  became 
the  fh>ntier  of  France.  It  haa  an  extenaivo  trade  in  com, 
wine,  brandy,  and  hemp.     Pop.  15,528. 

Lungri'o  [ano.  Ungarum  or  Lungrium],  town  of  South- 
ern Italy,  province  of  Coscnza,  beaatifully  and  health- 
fully situated  on  a  mountain-slope  in  a  very  fertile  dis- 
trict, with  a  salt-mine  in  its  neighborhood.  Fop.  in  1872, 
5724.  1 

Lungs  [Ang.-Sax,  Ifige],  the  organs  by  which,  in  air-  j 
breathing  vertebrate  animals,  the  blood  is  aisrated  and  cer- 
tain gaseous  impurities  are  removed  from  it.  In  tho  In- 
vertabrata  and  fishes  and  the  larvae  of  Batrachia  the  lungs 
ore  fanotionally  represented  by  Gills  (which  see)  and  by 
other  analogoua  organs.  In  many  fishes  there  ia  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gills  a  "  swim-bladder,"  which  structurally  rep- 
resents the  lungs,  and  which,  in  a  few  species,  appears  to 
share  in  the  function  of  the  true  respiratory  organs.  In  tho 
porennibranohiatebatrachians  wefind  both  gills  and  lungs. 
The  true  reptiles  all  have  sacculated  lungs,  and  many  of 
them  breathe  by  gulping  down  a  largo  quantity  of  air  by 
a  kind  of  swallowing  process  not  much  like  the  breathing 
of  mammals.  The  leit  lang  of  serpents  is  either  wanting 
or  very  radimentary.  In  birds  the  respiratory  funotioa 
appears  to  be  ahared  by  the  lining  membranes  of  the  ex- 
tensive air-ohambere  in  tho  bones,  etc.  The  lungs  of  all 
the  Mammalia  are  in  plan  much  like  those  of  man.  The 
human  langa  {pulmontt,  jmeumona)  are  two,  ono  being 
placed  in  each  of  the  lateral  cavities  of  the  thorax,  and 
they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  mediastinnm 
and  its  contents.  The  apex  of  each  lung  extends  above  tho 
first  rib.  The  right  lung  ia  larger,  broader,  and  shorter 
than  the  left.  It  has  three  lobes— tho  left  but  two.  The 
blood-vessela,  air-tubes  (bronchi),  nerves,  lymphatics,  etc. 
enter  each  lung  at  a  point  called  tho  kilum,'  and  these 
structures,  with  tho  coanective  tissue,  constitute  what  ia 
called  the  roof  of  the  long,  a  part  of  the  mediastinnm.    Tho 
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a  rcBeetion  of  the  pluura,  and  ii  a  »rou*  membrane.  The 
inner  membrane  ot  the  air-passagea  and  cells  it  ombryo- 
iogically  derived  from  the  alimentary  oanal,  and  henoe  ia 
a  mueou»  membrane.  The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  com- 
posed of  a  parenofayma  consisting  of  lobulea,  each  contain- 
ing a  branch  of  the  bronchial  tnbe  and  a  duster  of  air- 
Tesiclcs  or  nlveoli.  The  function  and  minute  structure  of 
the  longs  are  farther  illustrated  in  the  article  Respira- 
tion (which  see). 

IiUng'wort  (Pulmonaria  ofieinalU),  a  perennial  herb 
of  the  borage  family,  found  chieBy  in  Europe.  It  derives 
iU  name  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  spotted  leaves 
to  diseased  lungs,  for  which  reason,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
signatures,  they  were  formerly  employed  as  a  remedy  In 
pulmonary  diseases.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  has  a 
creeping  root  and  rose-oolored  flowers  changing  to  blue. 

Ijont  (Qeoiuib),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 1803 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  lS2i;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  town.  He  was  several 
times  elected  to  both  branches  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
was  from  lS4a  to  1853  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Hsssa- 
ehnsetts.  He  published  a  small  volume  of  poema  in  1839, 
and  other  volumea  in  1843,  1851,  and  18&I.  In  1857  he 
became  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal,  a  Democratio  paper, 
which  he  directed  for  several  years.  Besides  two  novels, 
he  has  written  Tkret  Erat  of  New  England  (1857),  Radi- 
enlitm  in  Bcli'gion,  Pkitotopkg,  and  Social  Ltfe  (1858),  and 
Or!g!n  of  the  Late  War  (1886). 

Iisnt  (WiLLiAK  Parsoks),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Newbnryport, 
Mass.,  Apr.  21, 1805 ;  was  educated  in  Boston  ;  graduated 
at  Garrard  College  in  1823;  taught  school  for  a  year  at 
Plymooth;  stndied  law  a  short  time  in  Boston;  entered 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1825 ;  was  ordained  in  1828 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Unitarian  society  of 
Kew  Tork ;  became  associate  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church 
in  Qoincy,  Mass.,  in  1835,  and  there  remained  till  his  death, 
which  oeenrred  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  at  Akabab,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  Mar.  20, 1857.  Dr.  Lnnt  was  author  of  bio- 
graphical and  historical  discourses,  pamphlet  sermons,  re- 
Tiews,  and  articles  in  various  periodicala,  hymns,  poems, 
mnd  odes  for  pablie  ooeasions.  He  compiled  a  book  of 
hymns,  Tke  Chriitian  Pialler,  A  small  volume  of  hia 
writings, entitled  Olraning;h»a  been  edited  by  his  daugh- 
ter and  published  by  hia  aon.  Dr.  Lnnt  was  much  eateemed 
as  a  writer  and  praacher.  0.  B.  Frothimghau. 

Ijiiperca'iia  [Lat.],  a  great  festival  anciently  held  in 
Rome  and  other  Italian  towna  on  the  15th  of  February, 
in  honor  of  the  god  Lupercna.  At  Rome  the  Lupercalia 
were  celebrated  at  a  plaoo  called  the  Lupcrcal.  The  original 
design  was  to  propitiate  the  god  and  secure  fertility  to  the 
flocks  and  fields.  The  festivities  had  an  indecent,  rude,  and 
•avage  character. 

La'pine  [Lat.  {mpinim,  from  lupv,  a  "wolf";  Oer. 
Wolfebahnt,  "  wolf-bean "],  a  name  given  to  the  herbs 
and  shrabs  conatitnting  the  large  genua  Ltpiniu  of  the 
order  Legnminoaaa.  The  U.  S.  have  very  namerooa  species, 
chiefly  fonnd  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  species 
are  mostly  prised  in  onltivation  for  their  handaome  papil- 
ionaceous flowers.  Many  of  the  Old-World  species  are 
eolti rated  as  forage-plants,  and  their  seeds  are  used  as  food 
for  man.  The  caltiration  of  the  lupine  in  Portugal  {L»- 
pinnm  atbue)  has  proved  a  national  blessing,  and  regenerated 
great  tracts  of  wom-oat  land.  It  ia  fed  to  cattle,  and  also 
ploughed  into  the  ground  as  a  fertiliser. 

Iispnline,  or  Lnpnlite.    See  Hops. 

I<n'pas  [Lat  "wolf"],  a  diaeaso  of  the  hnman  subject, 
most  commonly  attacking  the  face,  and  beginning  in  nod- 
ales  in  the  skin.  Sometimes  this  disease  is  observed  in 
syphilitic  or  scrofulous  patients,  but  in  many  cases  no  pre- 
disposing diathesis  can  bo  found.  It  usually  attacks  the 
yonng  after  puberty,  and  is  rare  after  the  age  of  forty.  It 
is  roughly  divided  into  lupue  exrdent,  or  devouring  lupus, 
and  Input  non  ezedent,  in  which  there  is  no  ulceration  ;  but 
in  this  last  form  there  are  sometimes  neoplastic  growths  in 
the  integument,  which  degenerate  and  shrink  away,  horrl- 
hly  diatorting  the  face.  There  are  many  minor  varieties 
known  to  the  surgeon.  True  Inpua,  if  neglected,  becomea 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  diseases,  destroying  the  tissues 
as  completely,  and  often  far  more  rapidly,  than  cancer. 
H^pily,  it  is  commonly  a  much  less  painful  disease,  and 
It  IS  so  far  local  that  if  thoroughly  destroyed  by  caustics 
there  is  room  for  hope  of  permanent  recovery.     If  the  dis- 


should  return,  the  application  of  the  caastie  must  be 
repeated.  Cod-liver  oil,  iodine  applioationa,  and  general 
tonics  are  often  naeful. 

IjU'ra,  tp.  of  Bine  Earth  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  433. 

l<aim,  tp.  of  Faribanit  co..  Minn.    Pop.  621. 

lanrar',  tp.  of  Henry  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  M. 


Lnray,  a  v.  of  Union  tp..  Licking  co.,  0.,  2  miles  W. 
of  Hebron,     Pop.  55. 

liUray,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Page  co.,  Va.,  in  a  rich 
and  picturesque  valley  130  miles  N.  W.  of  Richmond  and 
15  miles  E.  of  New  Market,  It  has  1  female  seminary,  I 
male  academy,  a  newspaper,  and  a  number  of  atorea,  ahops, 
etc.    Pop.  of  tp.  2144.  Editor  "  Pass  Courier.'' 

I<nrcll'er  [Welsh,  Uereh,  "  lurking  "],  a  variety  of  dog, 
chiefly  bred  in  Europe  for  the  service  of  poachers.  It  is 
strongly  marked  with  greyhound  characters,  but  has  far 
greater  sagacity  and  far  betti?r  scent  than  any  greyhound, 
and  is  distinguished  by  groat  fidelity.  It  is  very  swift, 
and  ia  voiceless  when  coursing. 

Lar'gaa,  town  of  Ireland,  oonnty  of  Armagh,  ia  a  neatly 
built  town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  linens,  muslins, 
and  damasks.    Pop.  7766. 

Lnrgan,  tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1326. 

Lnr'ky,  tp.  of  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1167. 

Ijn'satia  [Ger.  tnntiU;  Fr.  /.ivom],  an  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  Germany,  bounded  by  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Silesia.  Originally  it  formed  two  independ- 
ent margravlates.  Upper  and  Lower  Lnsatia,  which  in 
1635  came  into  the  possession  of  Saxony,  but  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1S15  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory 
was  transferred  to  Prussia,  Saxony  retaining  only  the  por- 
tion which  forma  the  present  circle  of  Bautsen. 

Lnsh'iBgton  (Stephen),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  10,  1782;  was  second  son  of  Sir  Stephen 
Lushington,  Bart. ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford :  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1806 ;  admitted  advocate 
at  Doctors'  Commons  in  1808;  appointed  judge  of  the 
consistory  court  in  182S,  and  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty 
in  1838.  He  sat  in  Parliament  many  years  between  1807 
and  1841,  in  the  liberal  interest;  was  counsel  for  Queen 
Caroline  ia  1820,  and  legal  adviser  of  Lady  Byron  on  the 
occasion  of  her  aeparation  from  her  husband  the  poet.  He 
retired  from  the  bench  in  1867,  and  d.  Jan.  2,  1873.  He 
ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  hia  relative,  Stephen  Rumhold 
Lushington,  D.  C.  L.,  governor  of  Madras,  b.  1775,  d.  Aug. 
5,  1808. 

Lasita'nlat  the  name  of  the  south-westernmost  of  the 
three  prorineea  into  which  the  Iberian  peninsula  was 
divided  by  the  Romans,  comprising  the  present  Portugal 
S.  of  the  Douro  and  largo  parts  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  Spain.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Lnaitani,  who 
dwelt  between  the  Tagns  and  the  Douro,  and  were  a  fierce, 
turbulent,  and  warlike  people.  The  most  remarkable  of 
its  cities  were  Otisipo,  the  modem  Lisbon,  and  Emerita 
Angusta,  the  modern  Merida. 

liOstra'tioa  [Lat.  Ixulratio'],  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
more  especially  in  ancient  Rome,  a  ceremonial  purification 
by  water,  fire,  or  the  blood  of  sacrificial  victims.  Among 
the  Romans  and  Italians,  towns,  cities,  fields,  flocks,  armies, 
navies,  temples,  altars,  private  persons,  and  even  the  whole 
people,  were  the'frequent  subjects  of  lustration.  The  peo- 
ple underwent  a  great  lustration  at  the  cud  of  every  Imtrutn, 
when  the  censor  laid  down  bis  office  in  the  Campus  Martina. 
There  were  yearly  lustrations  in  February  and  April. 
Every  army  underwent  lustration  before  a  battle.  The 
fields  were  lustrated  after  sowing,  and  again  before  reap- 
ing. The  sheep  wore  lustrated  in  April  nt  the  Palilia,  and 
the  whole  city  and  people  also  were  puriGcd  at  the  same 
time.  Speeiid  lustrations  also  followcKl  every  great  public 
calamity. 

IiQS'tre  [Lat.  lueere,  "to  be  light"].  The  property  of 
reflecting  light,  as  displayed  by  minerals,  is  described  by 
mineralogists,  with  regard  to  the  nuiBHer  in  which  it  is  re- 
flected, under  the  head  of  kinds  of  lustre,  and  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  light  reflected  or  the  degrees  of  lustre. 
Six  kinds  of  lustre  are  reeogniied  by  mineralogists:  me- 
tallic (e.  g,  steel),  vitreous  or  glassy  (quarts),  pearly  (talc), 
silky  (asbestos),  resinous  (amber),  and  adamantine  (dia- 
mond). The  degrees  are  four :  splendent,  if  a  perfect  im- 
age is  given;  shining,  if  the  image  ia  indistinct;  glisten- 
ing, when  there  ia  a  general  reflection  of  light,  but  insuffi- 
cient to  give  an  image ;  glimmering,  when  the  reflection 
appears  to  be  limited  to  points  on  the  surface. 

Edwakd  C.  H.  Dat. 

IiOs'tmnit  a  religious  ceremony  for  the  pnrifieation 
of  the  whole  people  of  ancient  Rome,  performed  npon 
the  Campua  Martina  once  every  five  ycara  by  one  of 
the  cenaora.  Hence  the  period  of  five  years  is  often  called 
a  luelrum.  The  lustrum  took  place  after  tho  general  cen- 
aaa.  In  Vespasian's  time  the  last  lustrum  was  performed 
in  74  A.  D. 

Late  [It.  /iHio.from  Arab.  <>{  ll<f],  an  ancient  inatmment 
consisting  of  a  table,  a  body,  a  neck  (for  fingering)  with    r> 
frets,  a  bead  with  aorewa  for  tuning,  and  a  bridge  on  which    ^ 
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ran  the  etringa,  from  six  to  twenty-four  in  number.  The 
frebi  were  touched  with  the  left  hand,  the  strings  with  the 
right.  It  was  long  »  favorite  iastrument  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

Lntes  [Lat.  luto,  to  "daub;"  ;ti(i<m,  "olay"].  This 
term  applies  to  a  class  of  compositions  used  for  two  pur- 
poses— the  one  being  the  making  gas-tight  or  rapor-tight 
joints  in  apparatus  used  for  holding  or  conveying  gases  or 
vapors,  as  in  processes  of  distillation  ,*  and  the  other  the 
coating  externally  of  fragile  vessels  that  are  to  be  exposed 
to  high  heats.  For  the  first  use  modem  chemists  are  en- 
abled to  substitute  almost  altogether  tubes,  bands,  and 
sheets  of  india-rubber,  so  that  luting  compositions  are  sel- 
dom used.  There  is  one  highly  important  case,  however, 
in  the  arts  in  which  they  are  still  employed.  This  is  for 
the  lids  of  gas-retorts.  (See  Oas-liohtino.)  In  the  labor- 
atory, in  cases  in  which  the  Jieat  to  tie  applied  is  below 
400°  or  500°  F.,  liutefd  meal  is  much  used  ;  with  water  it 
makes  a  very  plastic  adhesive  mass  ;  with  glycerine,  instead 
of  water,  this  mass  will  not  dry  and  crack.  If  pressure  is 
to  be  resisted,  the  composition  may  be  applied  in  some  mass 
to  the  joint,  a  band  of  cotton  cloth  rolled  around  it,  and  the 
whole  then  bound  around  with  twine.  Clay  and  glycerine 
make  a  useful  lute  also.  Great  numbers  of  similar  com- 
positions are  known  in  the  laboratory,  which  would  occupy 
too  much  space.  (We  may  refer  to  the  V.  S.  Ditpenealory 
of  Wood  and  Baohe,  pp.  928,  929,  for  oomprehensive  aind 
reliable  information  on  this  head.)  H.  Wcrtz. 

IiOtes'ville,  post-r.  of  Bollinger  oo.,  Mo.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  R.  R.,  l.)3  miles  S.  of 
St.  Louis.  It  has  a  largo  stove-factory,  an  iron  furnace,  a 
newspaper,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Iron  is  the  principal 
interest.    Pop.  aI>out  500. 

TnoHAS  M.  JoBxsoN,  Ed.  "Herald." 

I^n'ther  (Martin),  b.  Nov.  10,  li8.3,  at  Eisleben,  wbenoa 
his  parents,  a  mining  family  in  humble  circumstances,  re- 
moved shortly  after  to  Manefeld.  The  father  was  a  man 
with  a  very  warm  heart,  but  of  somewhat  harsh  ideas;  in 
bad  weather  he  would  carry  the  boy  to  school  in  bis  arms, 
but  for  the  least  inadvertency  ho  would  whip  him  till  the 
blood  came.  The  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and 
loveliness,  and  the  education  at  home  early  imbued  the 
soul  of  the  boy  with  that  veracity  and  uprightness  which 
in  after  years,  when  stormy  events  gathered  around  him, 
gave  his  character  its  heroic  cast,  and  kept  his  mind  sound, 
though  so  many  turbulent  passions  and  gnawing  anxieties 
passed  through  it.  In  1497  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  and 
next  year  to  Eisenach,  in  order  to  frequent  a  Latin  school, 
making  his  way  in  these  places — as  poor  men's  sons  used 
to  do  at  those  times — by  begging  his  meals  in  rich  people's 
bouses,  and  earning  a  little  money  for  lodging  and  clothes 
by  singing  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  In  1501  be  en- 
tered the  University  of  Erfurt.  His  plan  was  to  study  law, 
but  first  he  had  to  go  through  a  course  of /ttersiMnmnioref, 
to  which  also  belonged  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology. 
In  1503  he  graduated  as  a  master  of  arts,  and  next  year 
began  to  give  lectures  on  the  physics  and  ethics  of  Aristotle. 
But  a  violent  sickness  which  befell  him,  the  death  of  his 
friend  Alexius,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  the  incidental 
acquaintance  he  made  with  the  Bible,  of  which  ho  found  an 
unabridged  copy  in  the  library,  threw  bis  mind  into  such 
anxieties  concerning  sin  and  punishment  that  on  July  17,  I 
1505,  he  retired  to  the  Augustine  convent  of  Erfurt,  and 
became  a  monk.  The  heaviest  penance,  however,  and  the 
severest  asceticism  brought  his  soul  no  comfort,  and  he 
found  consolation  only  when  another  brother  of  the  order 
called  bis  attention  to  what  the  Bible  says  of  forgiveness 
of  sin  by  God's  grace  through  faith  in  Christ — a  doctrine 
which  was  almost  entirely  forgotten  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Restored  to  peace  with  himself,  he  continued  his 
theological  studies,  reading  the  Bible,  Augustine,  and  the 
Fathers,  Tauler  and  the  mystics,  and  on  May  2, 1507,  re- 
ceived the  consecration  as  priest.  Next  year(1508)  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  and  in  1510  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
He  was  at  that  time,  as  be  calls  himself,  "a  most  insane 
papist."  Although  he  saw  in  Rome  the  depravity  and 
vices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  ho  never  doubted 
either  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  the  doctrines  of  the 
Churoh.  On  Oct.  19, 1512,  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  in  1516  was  appointed  pr«aoher  at  the 
town  churoh  of  Wittenberg.  In  both  positions,  as  professor 
and  preacher,  he  attracted  great  attention  and  made  a  deep 
impr«ssion.  Large  audiences  gathered  to  hear  him,  and 
all  felt  that  a  new  spiritual  source  was  opened.  Ilis  words 
had  a  most  wonderful  vitality,  and  his  ideas  soon  became 
visible  in  the  lives  of  his  bearers.  But  as  yet  nobody  sus- 
pected, least  of  all  did  he  himself,  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  established  Church  which  one 
day  would  prodaoe  a  most  fatal  rupture.     His  ideas  of  sal- 


vation by  the  grace  of  Qod  were  not  heretic  by  them- 
selves ;  they  only  became  so  by  a  close  application  of  them 
to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  His  warn- 
ings against  the  abuse  of  "  indulgences  "  referred  to  tho 
frailty  of  the  congregation  rather  ttian  to  any  fault  of 
the  Church.  The  whole  difference,  as  far  as  it  was  felt, 
seemed  to  be  one  of  talent  only,  or,  in  the  highest,  of 
method.  The  scholastic  philosophy  bad  become  dead  and 
empty  to  the  eyes  of  Luther,  and  what  polemics  this  earlier 
part  of  his  life  contains  was  directed  against  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Petrus  Lombardus,  Bonaventuro,  etc.,  and  not 
against  the  pope  or  tho  Church.  In  1517  the  situation  en- 
tirely changed  when  tho  Dominican  friar  John  Tctscl  ap- 
proached the  Saxon  boundary,  selling  indulgences.  The 
pope,  Leo  X.,  was  much  in  need  of  money  for  the  erection 
of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Rome,  and  emissaries  were  sent  out 
in  the  most  shameless  manner  through  all  Roman  Catholio 
countries  to  gather  it  by  selling  indulgences.  Like  other 
mountebanks,  they  established  their  shops  in  the  market- 
places, and  for  eggs,  butter,  oom,  or  cash  people  bought 
forgiveness,  not  only  for  sins  they  had  committed,  but  lUso 
for  sins  they  would  like  to  commit.  Against  this  scandal 
Luther  drew  up  his  ninety-five  theses,  the  pith  of  which  is 
that  tho  pope  has  no  power  at  all  to  forgive  sin,  and  nailed 
them  (Oct.  31,  1517)  on  the  church-door  in  Wittenberg. 
The  sensation  which  this  proceeding  oaused  was  immense. 
Tetzel  hod  to  flee,  and  the  commotion  spread  with  incred- 
ible rapidity  over  all  Germany.  Luther  was  summoned  to 
Rome,  but  refused  to  go.  Cardinal  Cojetan  arrived  in 
Germany  and  demanded  that  he  should  retract,  but  this, 
too,  he  refused.  Meanwhile,  the  papal  envoy  to  the  Saxon 
court,  Miltits,  sneoeeded  in  persuading  him  to  be  silent 
about  the  matter  for  the  future,  and  a  reconciliation  seemed 
possible,  when  the  famous  disputation  between  Karlstadt 
and  Eok,  held  in  Leipsio  from  June  27  to  July  16,  1519, 
once  mors  drew  Luther  into  the  oonfliot.  Tho  pope  sent  a 
bull  of  anathema  against  him  June  15,  1520,  but  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg  burnt 
the  bull  outside  the  Elster  gate ;  and  now  followed,  in  the 
same  year,his  two  celebrated  writings — Addren  to  the  Ckrit- 
tian  Noblee  of  Genttany  and  PrKludium  de  Captivitate  Baby' 
lonica  Ecelenm — in  which  he  openly  and  with  great  precision 
defined  his  position  both  to  the  Church  and  to  its  doctrines. 
On  Apr.  5,  1521,  Charles  V.  opened  at  Worms  the  first  diet 
which  ho  held  in  Germany,  and  Luther  irt*  ordered  to  at- 
tend. All  his  friends  endeavored  to  persoade  him  from 
going,  but  in  spite  of  the  imminent  danger  connected  with 
such  a  step  he  determined  to  obey  the  order,  and  on  Apr. 
17  he  appeared  before  the  diet.  The  impression  which  he 
produced  was  most  powerful,  and  it  became  evident  to  his 
adversaries  that  "tnis  man  must  perish  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  will  be  lost  in  Germany."  In  order  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  a  troop  of 
soldiers  belonging  to  tho  elector  of  Saxony  took  him  pris- 
oner on  his  return  from  Worms,  and  brought  him  to  the 
eastle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  spent  nearly  a  year  (from 
May  4, 1521,  to  Mar.  7,  1522)  in  concealment.  During  his 
residence  here  he  accomplished  a  work  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  the  success  of  the  Reformation — namely,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  New  Testament  ap- 
peared in  1522.  But  when  he  heard  of  the  excitement 
which  reigned  in  Wittenberg,  and  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  there  under  the  leadership  of  Karlstadt,  he 
immediately  left  his  place  of  safety  and  repaired  thither. 
Karlstadt  was  a  man  of  talent  and  integrity,  but  be  was 
hot-tempered  and  entertained  very  radical  ideas.  Under 
his  hands  the  Reformation  fell  into  extravagances,  and  it 
needed  all  Luther's  patience  and  energy  to  control  the  com- 
motion. Uo  preached  a  whole  week  daily,  almost  without 
interruption,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  calming  down  the 
excitement.  He  now  developed  a  most  astonishing  proo- 
tioal  activity,  reorganizing  the  Saxon  Church,  laying  out  a 
new  liturgy,  providing  new  books  for  the  schools,  both  for 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  (the  Great  and  the  Little  Cate- 
chism), preaching  several  times  eaoh  week,  and  all  the 
while  keeping  up  a  most  extensive  correspondence  both  in 
Latin  and  German  with  the  scholars  and  princes  of  his 
country  about  the  most  important  subjects.  But  in  all 
this  business  he  appears  everywhere  great.  His  views  are 
broad  and  lofty;  Lis  sympathy  is  quick,  and  still  quicker 
is  his  eye;  in  the  most  delicate  or  entangled  affairs  he 
always  knows  whore  to  find  the  right  issue.  No  less  pleas- 
ant is  the  impression  which  his  private  life  makes,  such  as 
it  appears  in  bis  Table-talk.  On  June  13,  1525,  be  married 
Catharine  von  Bora,  a  nun,  and  the  marriage  proved 
exceedingly  happy ;  they  bad  six  children.  He  was  a 
kind  and  careful  husband  and  father,  and  in  every-day 
life  was  a  man  of  humor — a  little  coarse,  perhaps — and 
with  a  taste  for  poetry  and  music ;  some  of  his  hymns  are 
among  the  most  beautiful,  at  onco  the  most  sublime  and 
the  most  touching  which   Christianity  has  called  forth. 
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Quite  othenriie  he  appe«n  in  hia  polemisa.  But  tite  ex-  I 
planation  of  tliia  singular  fast  leema  to  be  this :  he  wu  ; 
an  eminently  praotioal  man,  sot  onl;  in  hia  talent  aa  a  re- 
fonner,  but  in  the  whole  oaat  of  his  mind.  lie  appreciated 
an  idea  only  through  its  reflex  in  reality,  and  only  with  its 
evil  conaequencea  in  the  real  world  he  underatnod  how  to 
grapple.  The  theoretioal  idea  he  was  afraid  of,  and  with 
rcapeot  to  all  religious  views  which  had  no  palpable,  prao- 
tieal  bearing  he  occupied  a  moat  oonservative  poaition.  He 
d.  at  Kislelwn  Feb.  18,  l»t(S,  and  was  buried  in  the  eaatle 
efaureh  of  Wittenberg.  Clbkens  PbtkksbII. 

Latheran  Charch  (LuTHZBAinsic).  I.  Definition  and 
Ifame. — The  reanlt  of  the  union  of  the  oonserratiTe  with 
the  progressive  in  reformation,  as  diatinet  from  revolution, 
was  the  Lutheran  Church,  whose  essential  oharaotcristics 
constitute  Lulkeraniim,  Lutheraniam  ia  the  aystem  of  faith 
and  life  taught  in  Ood'a  word  and  confesaed  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  in  the  creeda  consonant  with  it.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  has  been  distinctively  called  Protestant  and 
Bvangelical,  and  (in  the  Formula  of  Concord)  "  Reformed." 
Id  the  Book  ofConrord  the  title  of  the  confessors  is  "elec- 
tors, princes,  and  states  of  the  Angthytrq  OotifenioH."  It 
has  nerer  by  any  general  official  act  taken  the  name  Lu- 
theran. Art,  history,  and  popular  usage  have  practically 
determined  its  title  as  "  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church." 
"  If,"  said  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  when  ridienled  as 
a  Lntfaeran — "If  I  be  asked  whether  with  heart  and  lip  I  | 
eonfess  that  faith  which  God  has  restored  to  ns  by  Lutlier 
at  His  instmment,  I  have  no  scruple,  nor  do  I  feel  a  dis- 
position to  shrink  from  the  name  Lutheran.  Thus  under- 
stood, I  am,  and  shall  to  my  dying  hour  remain,  a  Ln- 
theran."  This  is  the  only  sense  in  whidi  any  Lotheraa 
tolerates  the  name. 

XT.  Dittinctive  Ckaracterittiea  o/  Lutheraniam  and  of  tke 
Lutheran  Church. — The  distinctive  characteristics  of  Ln- 
tbcraoiam,  as  over  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  belong  to 
pRorBSTANTisH  (whicb  sec).  A  searohing  analysis  of  the 
•laments  which  oharastarisa  it  over  against  the  Reformed 
or  Calrinistie  portions  of  Protestantism  has  been  made  by 
both  fnend  and  foe  in  reeent  times,  in  eonsequenae  of  the 
reconciling  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  efforts  of  various  gov- 
•mments  to  unite  the  two  communions  in  one  state  Church. 

The  points  of  distinctive  character  leading  to  diversity 
^ay.  for  the  sake  of  aonvenienee,  be  stated  and  numbered 
tbns: 

1.  The  material  principle  or  foundation  of  the  matter  of 
Lutheran  Protestantism  la  the  saving  truth  of  Christianity 
aa  it  Ilea  centred  in  the  doctrine  of  jnstiflcation  for  Christ's 
sake  alono  {propter  . . .  ant  willen),  by  fkith  alone  {per  , .  . 
dmreh), 

2.  The  formal  prineiple,  that  which  prescribes  the  form 
in  aeeordnnce  with  which  the  material  ia  ahaped,  is  the 
■ole  authority  of  Holy  Soriptnr*  a*  the  rule  of  faith  and 
gaide  of  life. 

3.  The  Lutheran  method  of  using  the  rale  of  faith  is 
historical.  The  pure  Church  catholic,  or  Christian  Church, 
is  the  living  witness  of  the  truth. 

4.  The  doctrines  of  God's  word,  the  means  of  eatabliah- 
ing  which  Holy  Scripture  contains  within  itself,  and  of 
whieh  the  Church  ia  witness,  shape  the  individual  asaur- 
anoe  of  faith  and  the  confession  of  the  Church,  and  origi- 
nate and  develop  her  polity,  worship,  and  practical  life. 

6.  The  Protestantism  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistio 
ohnrehes,  on  the  other  hand,  has  laid  as  its  fundamental 
doctrine  the  absolute  and  sole  primary  causality  of  Ood. 
In  it  there  is  but  one  real  cause  of  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass,  the  foreordination  of  God.  All  other  causes  are  also 
effects,  and  no  mora  than  phenomena  of  the  final  cause. 
As  the  pantheism  of  substance  makes  the  aceming  snb- 
■tances  no  mora  than  phenomena  of  the  one  sole  auhstance, 
■0  Calvinism,  as  the  pantheism  of  the  divine  will,  makes  all 
flnite  Tolitions  but  phenomena,  at  laat,  of  the  one  sole  free- 
will. Election  is  therefore  the  material  principle,  and  jus- 
tification is  secondary  and  dependent.  "  The  Lutheran 
doctrine,"  says  Sehneider,  "comes,  through  the  gospel,  to 
Ood — ^the  Reformed,  through  Ood  to  the  gospel." 

6.  While  Calvinistio  Protestantism  holds  with  the  Lu- 
theran Church  that  Holy  Scripture  Is  normative,  it  has  yet 
isolated  the  Scriptures  from  the  historic  development  of  the 
Cbnreh,  and  subjeeted  its  interpretation  far  more  to  an  un- 
defined subjeotivism  and  rationalizing  tendency.  "  The  Ger- 
man Reformation  is  more  objective  and  historical,  the  Swiaa 
more  aubjective  and  radical ;  the  one  aprings  from  the  heart, 
the  other  from  the  understanding.  The  Lutheran  Refor- 
mation will,  with  freedom — and  almost  more  than  freedom 
itself — have  unity;  Zwinglianism  tolerates  variety,  and 
strives  by  pre-eminenee  for  fVeedom ;  the  one  is  more  com- 
pact, the  other  more  varied  in  fnrma."  (nimann  (medi- 
ating Lutheran)  epitomized  in  Weber,  Zehrh.  d.Weltgeeeh,, 
18S9,  ?  472.) 

T.  "  In  Reformed  Proteatantiam  the  formal  principle  is 


oontrolling— in  Lutheraniam,  the  material.  In  the  Re- 
formed aystem  Scripture  ia  regarded  more  aa  the  exclusive 
source  of  doctrine^in  the  Lutheran  system,  aa  the  norm 
of  the  doetrina,  which  grows  out  of  the  analogy  of  faith. 
In  eonsaquenoe  of  this,  a  pure  tradition"  (involving  the 
banding  uown  of  truth  in  the  Church)  "possesses  in  Lu- 
theranism  a  greater  validity."  (Goebel  (Reformed),  Die 
relig.  Eigenlhiimliekkeit,  1S37;  Nitisch  ( Conaenans),  TVaif. 
Theolof/.,  1847,  i.  J  74  eeg. ;  Heppe  (Melanchthonian  Re- 
formed), in  Studien  a.  Kritiken,  1853,3.) 

8.  "  Lutheran  Proteatantiam  is  the  antithesis  to  the  Ju- 
daism of  the  Roman  Church,  and  thereby  the  doctrine  ob- 
tained a  Gnostioising  character ;  the  Reformed  ia  the  ao- 
lithesia  to  the  paganism  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  thus 
the  doctrine  received  aJudaising  ethical  character."  (Her- 
xog  (Reformed).) 

9.  "  Reformed  Protestantism  is  the  protestation  against 
all  deification  of  the  creature.  Hence  it  emphasises  the 
absoluteness  of  God  and  the  ezolnsiveness  of  His  will — its 
material  principle— with  which  coheres  the  exclusive  em- 
phasising of  Scripture  as  the  poaitive  normal  principle." 
(Sohweizer  (Mediating  Reformed),  Glaubentlehre,  1844.) 

10.  "  The  material  principle  of  Zwingli  is  the  glory  of 
God;  hia  formal  principle  ia  the  Scripture,  yet  in  aneh 
sense  that  he  explains  that  the  internal  word  ia  independ- 
ent of  the  external,  and  denies  all  oreatorely  causality  on 
the  part  of  the  creature  in  salvation."  (Domer  (Mediating 
Lutheran),  Printip.,  1841 ;  Hietory  of  Proteetant  Tkeotoyy, 
1867.) 

11.  "  The  Reformed  system  begins  at  the  top,  and  goes 
downward;  the  Lutheran  begins  below,  and  ascends," 
"  The  ground  of  the  diverging  tendencies  lay  ikr  deeper 
than  in  the  diverse  apprehension  of  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  .  .  .  The  centre  of  gravity  in  the  one  was 
the  objaetive,  in  the  other  the  subjective.  .  , .  Calvinism 
is  the  proper  Protestant  counterpart  of  Catholicism.  The 
whole  system  of  the  dependenea  of  tha  individual  en  a 
power  which  absolutely  determines  him  in  his  willing  and  . 
doing,  tha  system  which  is  sot  up  by  Catholiciam  in  its 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  is  bound  up  by  Calvinism  in  its 
absolute  decree.  In  the  one  everything  saving  and  salu- 
tary lies  in  the  Church ;  in  the  other,  it  lies  in  tha  decree. 
The  Lutheran  system,  with  its  faith  reposing  on  the  his- 
torical fact  of  the  redemption,  holds  the  mean  between 
Calvinism  and  Romanism — between  the  transcendent  ideal- 
ism of  tha  one,  the  oztamal  realism  of  the  other "  (Baur, 
F.  C). 

12.  "The  diatinction  between  tha  aystems  eonaista  not 
in  the  predominance  of  theology  or  of  anthropology,  of  the 
abaolute  idea  of  Ood  or  of  the  anbjectivo  oonsciouaness  of 
salvation,  bat  in  the  diverse  form  of  tha  consciousness 
itself,  of  salvation,  a*  the  result  of  which  the  Reformed 
theology  goes  back  to  the  eternal  deoree ;  the  Lutheran  is 
satisfied  with  justifioation  by  faith."  {Sehneekenburger, 
(Mediating  Reformed).) 

13.  Stabl  (Lutheran),  approximating  to  tha  view  of 
Rchwaiser,  finds  in  the  "  sole  causality  "  which  is  the  no- 
tion of  Godhead,  the  eontrolling  principle  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  and  its  character  he  finas  in  "  modes  of  thinking 
averse  to  mysteries."  "  The  whole  Reformed  Church  struc- 
ture is  on  the  one  side  determined  by  this  motive  of  oppo- 
sition to  mysteries,  which  tends  to  a  denial  of  all  instra- 
mental  distribution  of  grace — and  this  it  derives  from 
Zwingli — and  on  the  other  aide  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
evangelical  theocratical  motive,  the  glorifying  of  God  in  the 
Church ;  and  this  it  derives  from  Calvin.  (Stahl,  L%tlher- 
iieke  Kirehe  u.  d.  VnioH,  2d  ed.,  1860;  answered  by 
Thomas,  1860,  Sohenkel,  and  others.) 

14.  "All  these  diverse  presentations,"  says  Lutbardt, 
"have  as  their  basis  the  oommon  supposition  that  the  dif- 
ference is  not  merely  an  external  one,  is  not  one  whieh 
turns  merely  on  particular  doctrines — as,  for  example,  the 
Lord's  Sapper — ^ont  pervades  the  systems  and  is  a  diS^er- 
anca  in  principle.  The  essential  part  of  the  difi'erenoe 
hinges  upon  the  elements  of  the  Reiormed  doctrine,  which 
reciprocally  condition  each  other;  the  absolute  oausality 
and  the  sole  primary  causality  of  Ood,  which  excludes 
means  of  grace  in  the  strict  sense,  on  the  one  aide,  and  on 
the  other  side  an  assurance  of  a  state  of  salvation,  grounded 
in  an  inscrutable  deoree — an  assurance  reached  by  the  in- 
dividual actual  life  as  the  result  of  the  divine  operation." 
(Hundeahagen,  Der  Denttehe  Proteetnntiemu;  1847  ;  3d  ed., 
1850;  Lttcka  (On  the  Trne  Formulating  of  the  Dietiuetion 
and  Union  of  the  Lutheran  and  of  the  Reformed  Churchee), 
Deuteehe  Zeiteehr.,  185.1,  22-53;  Sehneekenburger,  Ver- 
gleirh.  Daretell.  d.  Luther,  a.  reformitt.  Lehrbeg.  (Gilder), 
1855:  Baur,  F.  C,  Lehrb.  d.  Dogmengeeeh.,  2d  ed.,  1858, 
I  92,  284;  Seiss,  Ercleela  Lulkernna.'lMR ;  Krauth,  Con- 
eervat.  Reform..  1871,  122-128;  Lutbardt.  Knmp.  d.  Dog- 
mat.,  4th  ed.,  187.1,  J  11;  Knrtx,  Lehrb.  d.  K.  tf.,  7th  ed.,  r> 
1874,  {  140;  Kahnis,  Innere  Gang  d.  Deuteeh.  Proteetant-  ^ 
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i>m.,  3d  ed.,  1874,  i.  26-39;  Do.,  Prineipiev,  18*5;  Do., 
CArti)(«a(Atiitt  h.  Lulhertktim,  1871.) 

III.  Rinand  Early  Hiitory  o/tkt  Lutkeran  Ckureh. — The 
beginning  of  the  struggle  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Ger- 
manic raoea  againat  nomish  oorrnption  was  tha  birth-throea 
of  the  Reformation,  whose  history  is  the  history  of  t)ie  rise 
of  the  LutAoran  Church.  Her  earliest  annals  are  interworen 
with  the  personal  and  official  history  of  Luther.  His  in- 
ternal confliota,  bis  theses,  the  meetings  with  Cajetan  and 
Miltiti,  tho  Leipsio  dispntatfon,  the  attraction  of  Melanoh- 
thon  into  his  mighty  orbit,  his  era  of  storm  and  pressure 
(1520-21),  the  bull,  tho  ofTorts  of  Charles  V.  at  ropresaion, 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  hiding  at  the  Wartburg,  the  out- 
break of  radicalism  at  Wittenberg  under  Karlstadt  (1622- 
25),  the  Peasant  war  and  Anabaptist  sedition  (1529),  the 
eon trorersies  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Erasmus  (152.3-26), — 
all  bad  within  thorn  potencies  for  the  future  of  the  Church, 
OD  wbioh  Luther's  name,  in  the  face  of  his  protest,  was  to 
be  fixed  by  malice,  till  in  the  light  of  history  it  became  a 
crown  of  glory.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  showed  its  no- 
folding  strength  in  the  empire  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg 
(1522-2.3);  in  the  extension  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
(1522-24);  at  the  second  Diet  of  Nuremberg  (Jan.  14, 
1524);  at  the  convention  of  Ratisbon  (1524),  called  to 
resist  it;  in  the  growing  deoisiou  of  the  evangelical  states 
(1524);  in  the  Torgau  confederacy  (1526).  With  the  year 
1526  the  estates  began  to  use  the  right,  suooossfully  claimed 
at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters  in 
their  own  territories.  In  the  years  following  (1526-29)  a 
number  of  the  Lutheran  state  churches  began  to  bo  estab- 
lished and  organized.  Electoral  Saxony,  by  Luther's  ad- 
vice, began  with  a  thorough  visitation  of  tho  churches. 
Tho  church  constitution  and  Luther's  two  catechisms 
(1529),  which  grew  ont  of  this  visitation,  became  guides  in 
the  organization  and  training  of  other  stato  churches.  The 
Church  of  Hesse  was  organised  1526-28,  under  Lambert. 
The  organisation  of  tho  Church  in  Prussia  and  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  and  in  the  cities  of  Lower  Germany, 
took  place  between  1524  and  1531.  Nor  was  the  blood  of 
martyrs  wanting  to  hallow  the  work  of  brave  confession 
(1523-29),  The  first  martyrs  were  two  young  Angustinian 
monks  of  Antwerp  (1523),  whoso  memory  is  kept  green  by 
Luther's  hymn.  The  pure  faith  reached  tho  palace  as  well 
as  the  humble  home,  and  asserted  its  power  by  tho  very 
side  of  persecutors.  Elizabeth  of  Brandenburg  (1527),  in 
terror  of  the  threats  of  her  husband,  fled,  disguised  as  a  ] 
peasant-woman,  to  the  protection  of  her  kinsman,  tho 
elector  of  Saxony. 

Luther  labored  with  every  energy  of  bis  nature  for  the 
great  work  of  the  period.  The  impress  of  his  character 
on  the  Lutheran  Church  is  so  mighty  that  wo  cannot  un- 
derstand the  Church  without  understanding  him.  No  man 
of  our  time  has  been  so  mueh  quoted  against  Luther  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  as  the  great  Catholic  scholar  Dollin- 
ger,  who  in  his  Hitiory  of  tke  Jie/ormation  fti  tkg  Circuit 
of  Iht  Lutheran  Con/e— ion  {IM6;  2d  ed.  1852)  has  indulged 
in  the  most  unsparing  severity.  But  twenty  years  later, 
in  his  riper  time  of  reflection,  when  he  had  oome  to  know 
Luther  bettor  by  knowing  Rome  better,  he  spoke  of  Luthar 
as  "  the  mightiest  man,  tho  most  completely  popular  eha- 
racter,  whom  Germany  ever  possessed ;"  and  expanding  at 
a  later  day  (1871)  on  this  theme,  be  says:  "  It  was  Luther's 
overpowering  greatness  of  spirit  and  amazing  many-sided- 
ness which  made  him  the  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  people. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth,  Germany  never  bad  a  man  who 
so  profoundly  understood  his  people,  and  who  was  so  oom- 
plctely  comprehended,  so  absolutely  absorbed,  if  we  may 
use  that  term,  by  the  nation,  as  this  Angustinian  monk  of 
Wittenberg.  He  controlled  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  as  the  band  of  the  musician  wakes  at  will  the 
strings  of  his  lyre.  No  other  man  in  the  whole  Christian 
era  has  given  to  his  rfoe  as  much  as  Lutber  gave  to  his — 
language,  a  manual  of  faith  for  the  people  (the  Catechism), 
the  Bible,  the  hymns;  and  everything  which  his  adversa- 
ries tried  to  put  in  conflict  or  in  rivalry  with  him  seemed 
flat  and  weak  and  pallid  by  the  side  of  that  eloquence  with 
which  he  entranced  men.  His  adversaries  stammered, 
Luther  spoke.  He  alone  has  left  tho  inoS'Bceable  stamp  of 
bis  own  spirit  alike  upon  the  German  tongue  and  the  Ger- 
man mind.  The  very  men  among  the  Germans  who  from 
the  depths  of  their  soul  abhor  him  as  the  terrible  beresiaroh 
and  the  betrayer  of  religion,  aro  forced  to  speak  in  his 
words  and  think  in  his  thoughts."  (Kurtz,  Lekrb.  d.  K.  G., 
1874,  J  129,  2.) 

IV.  Early  Ecetaiatieal  Conflict: — Tho  Reformation  in 
Oerman  Switzerland,  under  the  loadership  of  Zwingli,  bad 
been  advancing  with  many  elements  of  generic  affinity 
with  the  work  of  Luther,  and  with  no  few  marks  of  specific 
diversity  from  it.  It  was  not  the  purely  personal  peculiari- 
ties of  tho  two  leaders,  hut  the  origin  and  internal  tenden- 
cies of  their  systems,  which  led  to  the  sacramental  contro- 


versy (1525-29).  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  one  which  depends  upon  methods  of  interpretation 
with  whose  validity  the  whole  distinctively  Lutheran  sys- 
tem, and  indeed  the  entire  biblical  ohurchly  system,  stands 
or  falls.     The  Catholic  party  hoped  at  the  Diet  of  Spires 

(1529)  to  regain  what  they  had  lost  three  years  before. 
The  bitter  anger  whioh  had  been  aroused  by  tho  affair  of 
Paok  (1527-28),  the  excitement  of  their  fears  by  the  rapid 

Erogross  of  the  Reformation,  the  stimulation  of  their  hopes 
y  the  improved  political  prospects  of  tho  emperor — which 
he  largely  owod  to  the  Lutherans,  to  whom  he  was  about 
to  show  himself  so  ungrateful — encouraged  them  to  revoke 
the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  1526,  and  tu  roll  back  the  wave 
of  Reformation  as  completely  as  the  new  decision  of  a  diet 
could  do  it.  Against  this  the  evangelical  (Lutheran) 
princes  made  their  solemn  protestation  (Apr.  19,  1529), 
which  gave  them  the  name  of  ProtettantM,  and  appealed  to 
the  emperor,  to  a  free  council,  and  an  assembly  of  tha 
German  nation.  It  was  signed  by  tho  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  margrave  George  of  Branden- 
burg, tho  two  dukes  of  Luneburg,  and  Prince  Wolfgang 
of  Anbalt — the  names  which  a  year  later  were  subscribed 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession — and  by  fourteen  of  the  Ober- 
lond  cities. 

y.  Tke  Augtburg  Confeetion;  Prologue  and  Epilogue. — 
Philip  nf  Hesse — an  uncongenial  element  all  through — ^not 
at  all  believing  that "  with  might  of  ours  is  nothing  done," 
in  hope  of  forming  a  political  coalition,  endeavored  to  bring 
about  an  accord  between  tho  Zwingliao  and  the  Lutheran 
theologians  by  a  colloquium  held  at  his  oasUe  at  Marburg 
Oct.  1-3, 1529.  Fourteen  articles  stated  the  agreement  of 
tho  parties.  In  tho  fifteenth  the  Zwinglians  conceded  that 
tho  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the  sacrament,  but 
denied  tho  objective  character  of  the  presence.  The  truth 
is,  the  fifteen  articles  stand  or  fall  together  by  a  common 
principle  of  intoqiretation.  The  tendency  which  in  its 
feeble  beginnings  at  Marburg  denied  one,  has,  whom  its 
logic  has  been  ripe  and  consistent,  ended  wilb  denying  them 
all.  A  convention  was  held  at  Sohwsbach  later  in  the  same 
month,  at  which  Lather  presented  a  confession  in  seventeen 
articles,  based  upon  tho  fifteen  of  Marburg.  Charles  V., 
after  his  coronation,  came  to  Augsburg,  whither  he  bad 
sammoned  a  diet,  and  there  (June  25)  was  presented  tho 
Augsburg  Confession,  tho  first  and  greatest  of  the  distinctive 
confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Cliuroh.  To  the  names  of  the 
princes  whioh  were  attached  to  the  protestation  at  Spires 
are  added  the  names  of  the  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Renl- 
lingen.  A  confutation  of  the  Confession  was  presented 
Aug.  3.  The  defence  of  tho  Confession  against  this  paper, 
the  Apology  by  Mclanchthon,  is  the  second  of  the  Lutheran 
symbols. 

V I.  Political  and  State  IfotemenU  ( 1 5.30-55) ^Tbe  Prot- 
estants  now  formed  a  defensive   alliance  at  Schmalkald 

(1530)  to  last  six  years.  This  aided  in  bringing  abont  the 
religious  Peace  of  Nuremberg  (July  23, 1532).  WUrtemberg 
became  Lutheran  15.34-35.  The  Reformation  was  carried 
through  in  Anhalt,  Pomerania,  and  Westphalia  in  1532-34. 
The  Schmalkald  League  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the 
new  Lutheran  states:  subsoriplion  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion was  the  indispensable  condition  of  reception  into  the 
league.  Bncer  brought  the  Oberland  cities  to  subscribe. 
The  way  for  this  hod  been  prepared  by  the  Wittenberg 
Concord  (May  25,  1536).  Paul  III.  (1534-49)  professed 
to  call  that  general  free  council  whioh  had  been  so  ardently 
desired.  It  was  convoked  for  May  23,  1537,  at  Mantua. 
In  anticipation  of  the  possibility  of  a  oouocil  thero  or  else- 
where, Luther,  by  order  of  the  elector,  drew  up  certain 
articles  of  the  points  which  were  not  or  were  to  be  held 
above  all  concession — the  Lutheran  ultimatum.  These 
were  considered  at  Schmalkald,  and  take  their  name  from  it 
(Feb.,  1537).  Tho  Schmalkald  Articles  form  the  third  of  tho 
distinctive  oonfessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  coun- 
cil was  never  held,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  held.  The 
Nuremberg  "Holy  League"  (July  10)  of  the  Catholio 
princes  might  have  brought  on  a  bloody  war,  had  not  the 
political  difficulties  of  the  emperor  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  conciliate  the  Protestants.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  Turk,  who  threatened  Christondom,  was 
often  the  best  friend  Protestantism  had  on  earth.  All  pro- 
cesses against  the  Protestants  were  arrested  for  eighteen 
months  by  the  Frankfort  Suspension  (1539).  A  profound 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Protestantism  to  maintain  itself 
began  to  fill  the  minds  of  men.  The  Reformation  in  Al- 
bertine  Saxony  had  been  violently  held  in  oheck  by  Duke 
George  (1500-39).  On  his  death  without  issue,  his  brother 
Henry  was  received  with  jubilation,  and  the  Reformation 
swept  all  before  it.  The  March  of  Brandenburg  and  sev- 
eral of  the  neighboring  territories  received  tho  Reformation 
1539. 

All  hope  of  a  better  understanding,  of  a  possible  union 
between  the  conflicting  parties,  had  not  yet  vanished. 
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Many  eoUoqaies  wen  held  (Worma  la40,  Ratisbon  1541), 
bat  they  aerred  onlj  to  sbair  more  sloarly  the  inTinoiblo 
ehaneter  of  the  eauu  of  aeparation.  Politioally,  the  pros- 
pect* of  the  Lutheran  atates  were  very  brilliant  (1539),  but 
the  guilty  paasiona  and  follies  of  some  of  the  princes  wen 
pnparing  the  way  for  their  own  hnmiliation  and  for  deadly 
injuries  to  the  eauae  of  truth.  Under  the  lowering  of  the 
KTcat  storm  which  was  coming  Luthor  d.  Feb.  18,  1518. 
The  pope  had  finally  consented  to  call  a  general  council  in 
Trent,  a  Qerman  city,  but  as  little  Oerman  as  possible.  The 
emperor  was  earnestly  desirous  of  a  Reformation  in  some 
important  partienlan,  bat  was  determined  that  it  should  be 
in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas.  He  used  the  rivalry  and 
anholy  ambition  of  some  of  the  Protestant  princes  to  sep- 
arate them  from  the  Schmtlkald  confederacy.  The  power 
vhiah  would  have  been  ample  to  overthrow  him  was  divided. 
The  war  of  Schmalkald  was  sprung  upon  the  Protestants. 
The  eampaign  on  the  Donau  ( 1 546)  left  the  emperor  master 
of  all  South  Germany.  Hermann  of  Cologne  was  deposed, 
mai  the  country  of  the  Rhine  was  lost  (1517).  The  cam- 
paign of  the  Elbe  (l.'>17)  ended  in  the  overthrow  and  im- 
prisonment of  John  Frederick  and  the  landgrave  Philip. 
Then  came  the  imposition  of  the  humiliating  and  distract- 
ing Interim  (1548),  and  the  political  prospects  of  the 
Lutheran  Cbnrah  in  Qormany  reached  their  hour  of  pro- 
foandest  darkness.  At  this  hopeless  crisis  deliverance  came 
I  from  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  was  responsible  for 
I  the  evil.  In  the  heart  of  the  elector  Maurice,  the  betrayer 
I  for  a  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  slumbering  sense  of 
i  honor  was  aroused.  The  Oerman  and  Protestant  feelings 
to  which  he  had  been  so  treacherous  again  asserted  them- 
selves. He  was  indignant  at  the  continued  oonfinoment  of 
his  father-in-law.  Breaking  from  the  bonds  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  used  him  as  bis  right  hand  in  the  repression  of 
Protestantism,  he  turned  fieroely  upon  him.  Like  a  hunted 
fox  the  emperor  fled  for  his  life,  in  darkness,  through  drift- 
ing rain,  on  the  snow-eoTered  mountains.  The  treaty  of 
Pasaan  (1552)  guarantied  the  Lutheran  states  equal  rights 
with  the  Catholic  till  a  new  council  should  be  convened. 
The  nligions  Peace  of  Augsburg  (Sept.  25, 1555)  withdrew 
the  limitation  as  to  time.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  had 
proved  itself  incapable  of  rapression  alike  by  the  arts  and 
arms  of  Rome,  by  the  sagacity  of  its  foe,  and  the  follies 
of  iU  friends.  (Walch,  C.  Q.  i'.,  Oetchirhte  (Hitlory  of  Ike 
Ec-  Lnik.  Religion  cu  a  Proof  that  it  ia  ike  True  Religion)^ 
1753;  Koeoher,  Ifairiei't,  chap,  xix.,  xx.  (  Truth  and  Perfec- 
tion of  (A<  Be.  Luth.  Religion),  1755;  Ranks,  Deuteehe 
GetcJtickle  im  Zeitalter  d.  Reformation,  4th  ed.,  I867-6S, 
0  vols.  8voj  Weber,  Dae  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  1873.) 
Vir.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  Outeide  of  Germany^ — 
Had  the  conflict  been  one  of  purely  moral  means,  the  Ref- 
ormation would  have  triumphed  throughout  Europe.  But 
even  the  resourees  of  courts  and  the  terrors  of  persecution 
eoold  not  prevent  its  wide  oocoptanoe.  In  Northern  Eu- 
rope, the  Lutheran  Confession  found  a  homo  among  the 
Saandinavian  races.  In  Eastern  Europe,  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism  reaehed  the  Slarie  and  Magyar  races  together. 
The  causes  of  the  preference  for  the  one  or  the  other  • 
type  of  reformation  were  partly  personal  and  local,  but 
were  far  more  associated  with  national,  race,  and  political 
eharacteristios,  which  corresponded  with  the  more  radical 
tendency  of  Calvinism  on  the  one  side,  the  more  conserva- 
tive ebaraeter  of  Lutheranism  on  the  other.  The  Lutheran 
Reformation  was  triumphant  in  Sweden  (1527)  under  the 
inflaenoe  of  Onstavns  Vasa.  In  Denmark  and  Norway  the 
Lntheran  organisation  was  confirmed  by  the  Diet  of  Odense 
(1539),  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the  lands  of  the 
Baltic  coast  and  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia  were 
embraced  in  the  great  Lntheran  family.  (Miinter,  Kirchen- 
gaekieht*  v.  JUbiemark  u.  Noruegen,  1834 ;  FryxcH,  Giutav 
Waeiu  Leben,  1831 ;  Weber,  Zeitalter  d.  Ref.,  630-573.) 

Till.  Doctrinal  Controveraieein  the  Lutheran  Churchin  the 
Sixteenth  Oentitnf, — (See  articles  Aoiaphoritks,  Axtixo- 
ifiAMS,  FoBifULA  or  CoirooBD,  Crypto-Calvismts,  Karq, 
Majobtsts,  Osiardkr,  Pbilippists,  Prbdistinatio.y,  Sax- 
oxT  VisrrATiox  (Articles  op).)  For  literature  see  Kurta, 
IT.  O.,  1874,  J  141,  and  see  the  works  of  Dorner  (1867), 
Frank  (1802-83).  Hoppe(1852  s.).  Planck  (17S1-08),  Loes- 
eher(1722-24),Thoma8ins(1848),  Walch  (1730-39),  Krauth, 
C.  Ref.  147.)  The  internal  questions  which  agitated  the  i 
Lntheran  Church  were  determined  in  the  Formula  orCoN- 
OOBD  (1577),  which  closes  the  collection  of  the  confessions 
which  appeared  nnder  the  title  of  Book  op  (^moord  (1580). 
(See  both  these  artides.)  "There  have  been  those  who 
lameiited  that  it  was  not  conceded  to  Philippism  to  speak 
the  final  word.  But  before  tendency  can  impart  character 
it  must  have  character;  and  this  was  wanting  to  Philippism. 
Nothing  but  a  positive  Lutheranism  had  the  theological 
potencies,  the  firmness  and  definiteness  of  doctrine,  the 
■harpnes*  of  boundary,  the  impress  of  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  a  right  in  that  in  which  it  is  distinctive,  the  energy 


of  witness,  the  principles  on  which  established  churches 
alone  can  rest,  which  was  the  problem  to  be  solved." 
(Kahnis,  Inncrc  Gang,  i.  54,  53.) 

IX.  Church  Polity. — In  her  ecclesiastical  constitution 
the  aim  of  the  Lutheran  Church  was  to  avoid  the  hierar- 
ohioal  subjection  of  the  Slate  to  the  Cburoh,  and  the  Ctesareo- 
papal  lording  of  the  State  over  the  Church.  The  former, 
which  depended  on  herself,  she  perfectly  secured ;  in  the 
latter,  whiah  was  influenced  by  state  plana,  she  was  not 
always  so  happy,  and  in  various  ways  the  political  complica- 
tions of  the  time  embarrassed  the  practical  application  of  her 
principles.  (See  Co.isistory,  Episcopal  System,  Polity 
(  Ecclesiastical).)  (See  Die  Kirckenordnnng  ( The  Church 
Order  of  the  E«.  Lutheran  Ohnreh  of  Germany  in  ilt  Firtt 
Century),  1821;  Riohter,  Gfckiekte  (Uittory  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  Polity  in  Germany,  Leipsic,  1851.) 

X.  Worehip  and  Art, — The  worship  and  the  range  of 
art  in  the  Cburah  were  meant  to  meet  the  wants  both  of 
the  judgment  and  of  the  emotions.  A  perfect  freedom  was 
claimed  for  the  Church  in  all  the  purely  human  regulatious 
of  worship.  She  could  add,  drop,  or  change,  prudently 
nnd  in  love,  according  to  her  judgment  of  what  was  best. 
Uer  essential  unity  was  that  of  faith,  not  of  forms.  But 
the  spirit  of  her  faith  pervaded  all  her  forms.  A  thorough 
conservatism  was  observed.  The  legitimate  results  of  the 
historical  growth  of  the  Chureh  were  treasured.  The  ex- 
pressive ornaments  of  the  altar  and  the  innocent  usages  dear 
to  the  people  were  retained.  The  Romish  perversion  of  the 
mass,  all  rites  that  taught  or  insinuated  unsound  doctrine, 
were  thrown  out,  and  the  evangelical  mass,  the  pure  com- 
munion  service,  remained.  The  pulpit  became  a  power. 
The  people  took  part  everywhere  in  worship,  which  as  of 
old  was  responsive.  They  heard  God's  word  and  uttered 
his  praises  in  their  own  tongu^.  The  biblical  festivals  of 
the  Chureh  year  were  retained.  Painting  (Crnnach,  the 
Holbeins,  Diiror)  and  statuary  hallowed  their  gifts  for  the 
sanctuary.  (See  Jacoby,  Liturgik.  d.  Reformation,  1871 ; 
Kltefoth,  Urtpriingl.  Gotltedienetordnnngen  in  I.  K.,  1847; 
Lititrg.  Ahhandluugen,  1S54  acq.;  Schbberlein,  Auabau, 
1Sj9  ;  Krauth,  Evangelical  Mate  and  Romish  Maaaf  Sun- 
day Servicea  according  to  the  Liturgiea  oftke  Churckea  of  the 
Reformation;  Jubilee  Service,  1867.) 

XI.  Hgmna. — The  hymns  for  the  people  wore  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  They 
are  full  of  simplicity,  unction,  and  divine  objectivity.  Holy 
song  was  as  widereaehing,  as  incapable  of  exolasion,  as  soft 
and  wooing,  as  mighty  and  irresistible,  as  the  air  on  whose 
pulsations  it  spoke  heart  to  heart.  Among  the  greatest 
hymn-writen  are  Luthor;  Speratus,  d.  1554;  Decius; 
Eber,  d.  1509;  Spongier,  d.  15.14;  Mathesius,  d.  1565; 
Alber,  d.  1553 ;  Weisse,  d.  1540,  of  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  in  the  latter  half  we  have  Ringwaldt,  d.  1597 ;  SeU 
necker,  d.  1592 ;  Herberger,  d.  1827 ;  Nicolai,  d.  1608.  "  In 
worship  the  austere  Old  Testament  psalmody  of  the  Re- 
formed presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  cordial  inter- 
nality  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh  song,  gushing  from  the  liv- 
ing spring  of  the  spirit  of  poesy."  (Baur.)  Koch,  Ge- 
eehlehte  (Hiatory  of  Hymna  and  Church  Song,  eapecinlly  in 
the  Evaugrlical  Church),  3d  ed.,  7  vols.,  1866  acq.;  Wack- 
emagel,  German  Hymua  from  Luther  to  Hermann,  1841; 
From  the  moat  Ancient  Timea  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  1867  acq.;  MUtselt,  1855;  Palmer,  1865; 
KUbler,  Hiatorical  Jfotet  to  the  Lyra  Germanica,  1865;  Mil- 
ler, Singera  and  Songa  of  the  Church,  2d  ed.,  1869. 

XII.  Church  Muaic. — The  congregational  singing  was  a 
revival  of  the  Ambrosian  choral  over  against  the  priestly 
Oregorian  chant.  It  was  choral,  for  the  people  and  the 
choir  blended  into  one  in  this  noble  form  of  song.  Among 
the  composers  of  this  era  are  Luther  and  bis  familiar  friends 
Rhaw  and  Walter.  Eccart  (d.  1011)  did  much  for  cbnreh 
music. 

XIII.  Practical  Life, — The  Christian  life  was  one  of 
humble,  joyous  assurance.  The  clergy  were  marked  by 
devotion  to  the  pastoral  work,  and  by  fidelity  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  ATithout  a 
severe  chureh  discipline  they  trained  the  people  in  the 
fear  of  tied,  in  personal  honor,  and  in  the  domestic  and 
civil  virtues.  "In  the  administration  of  chureh  discipline 
the  Lutheran  Chureh  is  beyond  dispute  very  much  behind 
the  Reformed;  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  life  in  the 
Lutheran  Chureh  has  a  character  of  greater  freedom,  of 
more  heart  and  soul,  resting  mora  on  internal  motives." 
{Baur.)  That  there  were  painful  exceptions  is  not  only 
the  necessary  general  result  of  the  common  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  but  is  connected  with  this  fixed  law,  that 
the  times  following  great  struggles,  warfare,  and  change, 
even  of  the  most  hallowed  character,  arc  times  of  reaction 
and  relaxation.  The  immediate  sequence  of  a  successful 
war  for  truth  and  virtue  is  a  revival  of  the  potency  of 
many  elements  of  falsehood  and  vice.  The  storms  that 
giro  a    long   purity   may  work  temporary    devastation. 
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When  the  calm  with  its  happy  reunite  had  been  Anally 
reached,  "  there  came  in  domestic  life  a  solidity — nay,  a 
hallonlng  unotion — such  as  had  never  been  before."  (F.  R. 
Ilasse,  mrekengeMh.,  1872,  619.) 

XIV.  Theological  Science. — The  nature  of  the  times 
gave  great  prominence  to  polemic  theology.  Whatever 
part  of  theology  was  taken  up  was  bandied  with  speoial 
reference  to  its  availableness  as  a  means  of  defence  or 
enlargement  of  the  restored  truth.  The  ploughshares 
were  beaten  into  swords.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Flacius, 
Brentius,  Chemnitz,  and  the  co-workers  in  the  Magdeburg 
Cetitariee  are  still  nnforgotten  names.  The  centres  of 
theological  culture  were  the  great  universities  of  Witten- 
berg, Tubingen,  Strasbourg,  Marburg  (1527),  and  Jena 
(1557).     (Bee  Dorner,  Frank,  Gass,  Heppo.) 

XV.  Tratuitioni  of  Lutheran  Etiahlithed  Churehel  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century. — The  Crypto-Calvinistio  designs  had 
contemplated  a  general  removal  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
from  its  first  foundations.  Crypto-Calvinism  was  oon- 
eemed  mainly  with  the  sacramental  doctrines.  It  was 
really  farther  from  what  is  now  considered  as  by  pre-emi- 
nence Calvinism  than  Lutheranism  itself  had  been.  It 
was  unionism  deriving  its  special  features  from  the  times. 
Its  designs  were  thwarted,  yet  the  Palatinate  under  Fred- 
erick III.  (1560),  Bremen  (1562),  and  Anhalt  (1597)  were 
transferred  by  their  oivil  miers  to  the  Calrinistic  eommn- 
nion. 

XVI.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 
1.  Hesse  Cassel  (1604),  the  earldom  of  Lippe  (1602),  the 
court  (but  not  the  people)  of  the  electoral  nouse  of  Bran- 
denburg (1613),  became  Calvinistie.  Various  attempts  at 
union  (Leipsic,  1631 ;  Thorn,  1645;  Cassel,  I66I)  accom- 
plished nothing.  The  ardor  for  nnion  was  so  great  that 
its  representatives  drove  Paul  Qerhardt  and  others  from 
their  flocks  into  poverty  and  exile  for  declining  to  treat 
the  distinctive  fajth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  a  thing 
indifferent 

2.  The  peril  of  peace  is  the  peril  of  stagnation.  The 
Lutheran  Church  had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  war  of 
polemics;  she  was  to  undergo  the  trial  of  a  comparative  in- 
ternal repose.  She  now  reached  her  medieeval  period,  rich 
in  ooDStruction,  comparatively  poor  in  origination,  not  by 
declension,  but  by  the  ordinary  law  of  historic  progress. 
"That  it  was  not  an  age  of  spiritual  death  which  sao- 
oeeded  the  Reformation  has  been  abundantly  shown  by 
Tholuck  in  his  Evidencee  of  Life  iii  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  great  dogmatic  works  of  the  Lutbeian  Church  may 
be  regarded,  both  for  their  accurate  delineation  and  subtle 
elaboration  of  notions,  as  works  of  art  and  models.  The 
one-sidedness  into  which  the  Evangelical  Church  fell  was 
contrary  to  its  own  nature.  Hence,  a  reaction  could  not 
fail  to  take  place  within  the  Chnmh  itself.  Among  Luth- 
erans it  was  found  on  the  part  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
Church,  in  Calixtus  and  the  Byncretistic  controversies,  on 
the  part  of  the  religiously  inclined  toill  in  Spener,  or  the 
part  of  religiout  feeling  in  mysticism  and  Zinsendorf." 
\D0mer.)  Within  the  determined  orthodoxy  rose  various 
questions,  but  in  many  of  them  the  interest  was  confined 
to  theologians.  The  controversy  on  syncretism  originated 
in  the  views  of  George  Calixtus.  With  pietism  in  its 
early  stages  are  associated  the  names  of  gnener  and  Francke. 
"Compared  with  the  Reformed,  the  Lutneran  Church  was 
the  subject  of  a  slower,  but  also  of  a  more  united  and 
more  consecutive,  development.  This  development  was 
moreover  less  disturbed  by  schisms.  The  dissensions 
which  arose  remained  within  the  same  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity, hence  they  were  of  necessity  more  thoroughly 
investigated  and  understood — a  /act  which  in  many  in- 
stances resulted  in  the  combination  of  the  lawful  elements 
found  in  opposing  parties."  {Dorner.)  "In  the  Lutheran 
Church  it  is  the  doctrine  to  the  development  of  which  the 
whole  activity  is  directed  ;  in  the  Reformed  it  is  the  polity, 
the  form  of  the  Church  as  a  communion.  In  the  one  the 
centre  is  philosophy  and  speculation ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
direct  reference  to  practical  life.  In  the  one  philosopbico- 
theological  systems  rise  and  crowd  each  other  out  of  the 
way;  in  the  other,  it  is  not  systems,  but  sects,  which  take 
shape  and  struggle  for  the  ground."  (Baur.) 

3.  In  theological  literature  are  found  among  the  names 
still  treasured,  Glassins,  Pfoiffer,  the  Schmidts  (Erasmus 
and  Sebastian),  Geier,  Calovius,  Hutter,  Gerhard,  Qnen- 
stcdt,  Uunnius,  and  Mussbus. 

4.  The  age  is  brightened  also  by  the  works  of  many  of 
the  noblest  representatives  of  a  living,  internal  Christian- 
ity. Among  them  are  Amdt  ( 7Vu<  (7Ari>ttaniXy),  Gerhard 
{Meditationi  and  Scholn  Pietalit),  Heinrich  MUller,  Soriver, 
and  Andreae.  The  lovers  of  mysticism  and  theosophy 
treasure  Jakob  Biihme  and  Gottfried  Arnold. 

5.  The  century  was  rich  in  hymn-writers.  Those  of  the 
earlier  part  were  marked  by  the  old  objectivity — those  of 


was  an  intermediate  sohool,  whose  greatest  representative, 
Paul  Gerhardt,  harmonises  both  tendencies.  Church  mnsio 
was  nobly  represented  by  the  great  composers  Criiger,  d. 
1662;  Rosenmiiller,  d.  1686;  Hammersenmidt;   Ahle,  d. 

i«y». 

XVII.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
— 1.  Before  "  the  Illumination."  After  the  death  of  Spener 
(1705)  and  Francke  (1727)  pietism  degenerated  very  rap- 
idly. That  this  mischievous  extreme  was  not  the  abso- 
lute necessary  outgrowth  of  the  principles  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  pietistic  movement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  Halle  also  went  forth  forces  into  the  Church  the 
beneficence  of  which  is  beyond  all  dispute.  There  arose  a 
generation  of  Lutheran  divines  aa  pions  as  the  pietists, 
as  orthodox  as  their  opponents — who  neither  arrayed  piety 
against  orthodoxy  nor  orthodoxy  against  piety,  but  showed 
by  pen  and  life  that  true  piety  is  orthodox,  and  that  true 
orthodoxy  is  pious.  "From  Calixtus  they  had  learned 
mildness  and  equity  toward  the  Reformed  and  Catholic 
churches ;  from  Spener  they  bad  drawn  the  impulses  to  a 
heart-deep  piety,  through  which  streamed  the  fresh  and 
fructifying  life  of  theological  science.  Even  the  one-sided- 
ness of  Arnold  had  taught  them  that  truth  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, though  it  may  take  from  heretics  and  sectaries 
mistaken  and  distorted  shapes.  From  Calovius  and 
Loescher  they  inherited  a  devotion  to  pure  doctrine," 
(Heinrich  Kurtz,  JT.  0.,  i  166.)  Of  this  sohool,  though  not 
in  equal  degrees,  may  be  named  Hollaxius,  Btarck,  Bud- 
deuB,  Cyprian,  J.  C.  WolflT,  Weismann,  Deyling,  J.  G. 
Carpsov,  J.  H.  and  C.  B.  Michaelis,>J.  G.  Walch,  Pfaff, 
Hosheim,  Bengel,  and  0.  A.  Crusins.  Of  the  philosophical 
Leibnitso-Wollan  sohool  were  S.  J.  Baumgarten,  Bein- 
beok,  and  Garpov. 

2.  Church  Polity. — The  (politioo-)  epiaoopal  system  of 
polity  had  claimed  at  first  to  he  simply  a  neoessily.  This 
transmuted  itself  into  the  assertion  of  a  principle  (Carp- 
lov,  1645).  It  was  supplanted  by  the  territorial  system 
(Thomasius  and  Biihmer,  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury). A  third  system,  the  collegia!,  detached  from  the 
political  abuse  of  it,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  original 
position  of  the  Lutheran  Chnrch.  It  was  in  its  new  shape 
the  outgrowth  of  Spener's  views,  and  found  an  able  ex- 
ponent in  Pfaff  (1719).  (See  P01.ITT,  Ecclbhasticai..) 
(Richter,  Geich.  d.  ev.  Kirehenfam.,  1851,  208;  Lechler, 
Qeech.  d.  Preebyt.  und  Synod.  Yerfa—unq.,  1854,  228.) 

3.  Worthip.^-tha  hymn-writers  of  this  era  show  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  the  spirit  of  Spener  in  the  earnest  piety  which 
is  their  strength,  and  in  the  individualism  which  is  their 
weakness.  The  early  hymns  were  hymns  for  men  to  sing 
together — the  later  hymns  were  hymns  to  be  sung  by  men 
in  separateness,  and  sometimos  of  the  sort  that  men  are 
not  likely  to  sing  at  all.  The  degenerating  pietism  eor- 
rupted  the  music  of  the  Church.  This  tendency  was  met 
by  John  Sebastian  Bach,  who  in  many  of  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  his  art  was  "  the  greatest  master  of  all  times," 
the  lover  and  the  glorifier  of  the  ancient  choral.  Handel 
(d.  1759)  gave  his  ripest  years  to  oratorio,  and  in  his  Met- 
tiah  reached  by  the  inspiration  of  music  what  Milton  had 
failed  to  attain  in  Paradit  Begained. 

4.  Minion: — The  new  life  of  the  purer  pietism  showed 
itself  in  establishing  missions  among  the  heathen.  At  the 
Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar  (1704)  labored  Zeigenbalg 
(d.  1719).  From  Halle  went  forth  Schwars  (d.  1 790).  Cal- 
lenberg  founded  at  Hallo  (1728)  an  institution  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews.  Hans  Egede  (1721)  went  to  Green- 
land, and  when  in  1736  he  returned  to  Denmark  and  es- 
tablished a  mission-seminary  for  Greenland,  his  son  Paul 
took  bis  place.  (On  Lutheran  missions  see  Francke, 
Berichte  d.  dUn.  Miu.  in  Oelind.,  1708-72 ;  Egede,  Be- 
ecript.  of  Greenland,  trans),  from  the  Danish,  Lond.,  1745. 
Wiggers,  Oetch.  d.  evang.  Miu.,  2  v.,  1845 :  do.,  Statietik, 
2  v.,  1842-43;  Plitt,  Kurxe  Geech.  d.  luth.  Miu.,  1871; 
Shoberl,  Pruent  Stateof  Ohritlianity  andofthe  Mimiouary 
Eetablithment,  2d  ed.,  1829;  Aikman,  Cyelapmdia  of 
Chrittian  Minionn,  1860;  Newcomb,  do.,  1860;  Brown, 
Wm.,  Propagation  of  Ghriatianity  among  the  Heathen  since 
the  Reformation,  3d  ed.,  1864.) 

6.  The  RaHonalietic  "  Illumination." — From  the  middle 
of  this  century  rationalism,  claiming  the  title  of  "  Illumi- 
nation," or  enlightenment,  made  rapid  progress.  Ration- 
alism having  its  root  in  the  general  infirmity  and  corruption 
of  human  reason,  abusing  the  freedom  of  investigation 
which  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and. is 
enunciated  as  a  vital  principle  by  Protestantism,  has  co- 
existed in  some  shape  with  the  Church  from  its  first  hour 
to  the  present.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  intensified 
by  causes  of  wide  extent  and  great  potency,  and  revealed 
itself  in  every  great  eommnnion  of  Western  Christendom. 
Lutheranism  had  been  cliarged  by  Rome  with  giving  undue 
weight  to  human  reason— not  indeed  as  over  against  the 
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(ailed  throngh  the  whole  Reformation,  by  both  the  great 
Protestant  parties,  as  rationalisiio  and  Pelagian  in  manj 
of  her  doctrines.  The  great  leader  in  the  rationalistic 
eritieism  of  the  eighteenth  century  ytnt  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Oratorian,  Simon,  who  died  1712,  nearly  ten  years  before 
Semler,  the  father  of  rationalism  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
was  bom.  The  Reformed  tendency  was  resisted  by  Luther- 
anism  as  nnoonseiously  rationalising.  But  the  nneqnirooal 
tendency  had  been  shown  first  in  Socinlanism,  and  afterwards 
in  the  advanced  Pelagianism  of  Arminians  of  the  school 
of  Le  Clerc  (d.  1736).  England  contributed  her  deistic 
writers.  In  France,  naturalism  and  atheism  became  fash- 
ionable, and  Frederick  the  Great  helped  to  domesticato 
them  in  Germany.  Freemasonry  as  it  had  been  transferred 
from  England  in  1733,  the  Wolfian  philosophy,  and  the 
perrersions  of  philosophy  in  general,  the  later  pietism,  and 
the  separatism  it  engendered,  aided  in  the  work  of  mischief. 
Bationalism  is  infidelity  in  rarions  degrees,  under  the  forms 
of  Christianity.  The  supranaturalism  which  met  it  was 
more  or  less  under  the  latent  influence  of  the  thing  it  com- 
bated, as  the  English  apologetics  of  the  century  showed 
tinges  of  the  deism  with  which  it  fought.  The  higher  phi- 
losophy and  national  literature,  though  in  seeming  affinity 
with  rationalism  on  tho  surface,  were  yet  in  their  antag- 
onism to  its  prosy  doctrines,  its  plausible  shallowness, 
emptiness,  and  self-sufficiency  its  iuTinciblo  foes  in  their 
deepest  and  final  workings.     (See  RATiOitALiSK,  SoPRA- 

KATDRALISV,  PhILO<»PRT  (GeRH AN).) 

6.  Opponent*  of  liationullnH. — In  the  darkest  time  some 
were  among  tho  unfaithful  faithful  found.  Imperfect  as 
was  the  work  of  the  supranaturalists,  the  best  of  them  did 
noble  provisional  service.  They  at  least  kept  a  polar  twi- 
light whore  there  might  hare  been  a  midnight.  Outside 
of  the  ranks  of  the  theologians,  Claudius,  Hamann,  and 
Oberlin,  the  pastor  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  are  among  the 
nnforgotteo  names.  Under  a  common  pressure  the  faithftil 
hearts  of  the  separate  communions  were  drawn  closer  to 
each  other. 

7.  Injluenee  of  Rationalitm, — Under  the  baleful  influence 
of  rationalism  every  sacred  interest  declined.  Tho  pulpit 
lost  its  power ;  no  living  hymns  were  produoed,  and  the 
old  were  nninng.  In  mnsic  the  ancient  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  choral  vanished ;  men  sought  the  concert-room  and 
the  theatre,  for  which  the  music  of  the  time  was  better 
suited  than  for  the  church.  Tho  oratorio  gave  way  to  the 
opera.  The  oonservatiem  of  Rome  itself  yielded,  and  Pal- 
ectrina'a  noble  school  sank  before  the  self-sniBciency  of 
operatio  organists  and  choirs.  Tho  liturgies  which  were 
otfered,  too  frequently  with  success,  for  the  historical  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  arc  beneath  the  ludicrous.  They  are 
too  dreary  to  awaken  the  smile  which  their  absurdity  seems 
to  ohallenge.  Rationalism  had  shown  that  its  problem  is 
not  as  between  forms  of  religion,  but  as  between  religion 
and  irreligion.  (See  Walch,  C.  W.  F.,  Neuate  ReUgiant- 
Oenkickle,  1771-93;  Tittmann,  1824;  Pusey,  Saintes 
(transl.  1849),  Kahnis,  Innere  Oang,  3d  cd.,  1874;  Tho- 
Inck,  Verm.  Sehr.,  ii.,  1839;  Qass,  vol.  iv.,  1SS8;  Hurst.) 

XVIII.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Tfineteenlh  Century. 
— 1.  Reaction  of  Church  Life. — The  revolutionary  ex- 
cesses of  France,  and  the  awe-inspiring  providences  grow- 
ing out  of  them  by  development  or  counteraction,  which 
marked  thefifleen  opening  yearsof  the  nineteenth  century, 
had  tended  to  sober  men,  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Ood,  and  to 
show  them  how  poor  are  the  substitutes  which  hod  been 
offered  for  the  simple,  deep,  and  earnest  faith  of  the  olden 
times.  All  deep  thinking  tends  as  a  finality  against  skep- 
ticism. Reason  is  the  cure  of  unreason.  Kant,  Fries,  the 
Fichtes,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbert,  Schopenhauer,  Ulrici, 
Lotze,  Von  Hartmann,  in  simple  virtue  of  helping  to  ear- 
nest thinking,  work  in  one  school.  The  strata  of  the  ex- 
tinct help  to  finish  the  world.  Superficiality  is  the  only 
inenrnble  rice  of  mind.  The  earnest  thinking  instantly 
•howed  itself  as  a  better  thinking.  Pietism  renewed  its 
better  youth.  The  ninety-five  theses  of  Claude  Harms  (1817, 
the  close  of  the  Ihird  centenary  of  the  Lutheran  Church) 
recalled  the  Reformation  to  the  minds  of  all,  to  the  hearts 
of  many. 

2.  Onion  and  Separation. — Frederick  William  III.  began 
In  1817  the  movements  looking  to  the  union  in  one  state 
Church  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed.  Strong  opposition 
rose  on  the  side  of  many  earnest  Lutherans.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Scheibol  (d.  in  exile  1843),  H.  Steffens 
(18.11),  Kellner,  whose  church  was  opened  by  military  force 
for  the  Agenda  (1834),  Ouericke  (1835).  Frederiok  Wil- 
liam IV.  released  the  clergymen  who  were  imprisoned,  and 
a  free  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  1841,  and  received 
the  royal  concession  1845.  Separation  also  arose  within 
the  separated,  on  questions  aficcting  the  constitution  of 
the  Church,  in  which  the  distinguished  jurist  Husohke 
represented  the  conservative,  Dicdrich  the  radical  view.  A 
decision  of  the  general  synod  of  18J9  adverse  to  the  view 


of  Biedrich  led  to  his  separation  from  the  synod  (1861).  A 
free  Lutheran  conference  of  the  friends  of  separation  from 
the  unionistic  state  churches  was  held  Oct.  28,  1874,  at 
Eisenach,  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  a  more  perfect  sympathy  and  mutual  sup- 
port. In  the  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
union,  see  Rndelbooh,  Reformat.  Luth.  u.  Union,  19.ZV ; 
MiiUer,  Jul.,  Evang.  Union,  1854;  Nitzsch,  Urkundeubuch, 
18i>3i  Stier,  UnluUierieche  7%»«n,  18o4 ;  Bchonkel,  t ntmis- 
bervf,  1SS5;  Schuls,  E.,  Die  Union,  1868.  See  citations 
under  jj  II.  of  this  article. 

3.  Confederation!. — Various  confederations  attempted  to 
oo-opcrate  with  or  supplement  tho  union,  so  as  to  bring 
into  practical  co-working  the  elements  which  had  been 
joined  but  not  united  in  iL  Among  them  are  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Association  (Oct.  31,  1841),  tho  Evangelical 
Church  Diet  (1848),  at  whose  meeting  in  Berlin  (1663)  the 
Augsburg  Confession  received  a  qualified  recognition  as  the 
common  confession  of  Protestant  Germany;  the  Eisenach 
Conference  (1840, 1852). 

4.  Viatinetive  Lutheraniem  within  and  without  the  Union, 
— Within  the  union  distinctive  Lutheranism  still  remained 
a  great  and  active  power.  Many  Lutherans  remained 
within  the  union  to  fight  the  battle  for  truth  there,  and  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  restoration  of  the  solemnly  guarantied 
rights  of  tho  Church.  The  chief  organs  of  this  position 
were  Hengstonberg's  Kirchenxeitung  and  the  Volkeblatt  of 
Nathusius  (d.  1872).  Lutheranism  outside  of  the  union 
was  represented  in  the  general  Lutheran  conference  (1866, 
1868,  1870,  1872),  among  whose  distinguished  names  are 
Harless,  Kliefoth,  and  Lutbardt.  Its  organs  are  the  Erlan- 
gen  Zeitachrift  (1838)  and  Luthardt's  Kirchenteitung  (1868). 

b.  Hymne  and  Music. — The  awaking  consciousness  of  the 
Church  led  to  noble  and  successful  efforts  to  correct  the 
wretched  state  into  which  the  rationalistic  Vandalism  hod 
brought  the  hymns,  the  music  (the  choral  has  been  the 
pnlse  of  the  Church),  the  service,  and  the  popular  religions 
fiteratare.  Merits  Amdt,  Von  Raumor.  Bunsen,  Stier,  A. 
Knapp,  Daniel,  Layritz,  the  Eisenach  Conference  (1853), 
and  Wackcmagel  have  labored  in  the  revival  of  hymnol- 
ogy.  Natorp,  Thibaut,  Grtineisen  (1843),  Winterfeld 
(1843),  and  V.  Tucher  (1848)  have  done  valuable  service 
in  the  restoration  of  the  choral. 

6.  The  Theology  of  the  A'ineteenlh  Century  could  only 
have  risen  in  a  land  which  had  received  the  ineffaceable 
impression  of  Lutheran  life  and  thought.  The  grandeur 
of  the  wildest  perversions  of  this  theology  and  the  ruins  of 
its  most  unsparing  destructiveness  were  only  possible  on  the 
presupposition  of  eras  of  gigantic  building.  The  ancient 
Lutheran  theology,  after  the  storm  of  war  had  swept  over 
it,  stood  like  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness.  Its  ruthless  foes 
ooald  not  build,  and  could  only  destroy  because  the  greater 
generations  had  builded ;  but  they  could  not  perfectly  de- 
stroy— thoy  could  only  dismantle  what  was  too  massive  to 
be  overthrown.  The  Protestant  theology  of  Germany  is 
represented  (1)  in  the  older  and  in  the  historico-crtlioal 
rationalism  ;  (2)  in  the  old  supranaturalistio  schools,  em- 
bracing rational  supranaturalism,  the  stricter  or  supra- 
rational  supranaturalism,  and  the  pietistic  supranaturalism ; 
(3)  the  mediating  theology  whose  father  is  Schlciermacbcr. 
Among  its  representatives  from  the  Lutheran  side  are 
Lttcke,  Bleek,  Nitisch,  Jul.  Milller,  UUmann,  Twesten, 
Domer,  Liebner,  Martenson,  Ehronfeuchter,  Beyschlag, 
and  Koetlin ;  (4)  Lutheran  Thcologiana  of  the  Confegeiou. 
The  patriarch  among  these  was  Claude  Harms  (d.  1855). 
Among  its  representatives  in  what  might  be  called  a  first 
generation  are  Sartorius  (d.  1859),  Rudelbaoh  of  Denmark 
(d.  1862),  and  Guericke.  The  divines  of  a  second  genera- 
tion show  certain  divergencies  of  view  on  parts  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  ministerial  ofiicc  and  of  the  Church,  and  on  the 
construction,  spiritualistic  or  realistic,  of  prophecy,  espe- 
cially on  the  parts  in  which  Chiliasm  is  involved.  In  a 
first  group  may  bo  placed  Harless,  Hiifiing  (d.  1853), 
Thomasius,  Keil,  Caspari,  Krabbe  (d.  1873),  Philippi, 
Dieckhoff,  Zockler,  Wuitke  (d.  1870),  Uarnack,  Oettingcn, 
and  Frank.  In  a  second  group,  distinguished  by  its  strong 
views  of  the  Church  and  ministry,  are  Lohe  (d.  1872), 
Vilmar  (d.  1868;,  Kliefoth,  and  Zezschwits.  In  a  third 
group,  distinguished  by  its  realistic  tendency  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  are  placed  C.  K.  v.  Hofmann,  Drcch- 
sler  (d.  1849),  Dolitisch,  Luthardt,  M.  Baumgarten,  and 
Oohler  (d.  1872).  In  their  earlier  position  Eahnis  and 
Thiersch  were  strictly  confessional. 

The  great  jurists  Goschel  (d.  1862)  and  Stahl  (d.  18G1) 
were  also  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Confession.  The 
works  of  the  great  writers  on  church  polity,  Eichhom  (d. 
1854),  Jakobson,  Pnchta,  Richler  (d.  1864),  Dove,  Bickell, 
and  others,  are  of  great  importance  in  many  of  the  discus- 
sions which  have  been  specially  characteristic  of  tho  Lu- 
theran Church  in  this  century — whoso  problem  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  soul  of  her  doctrine  in  a  sound  polity,  a 
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constitution  wliich  shall  a>  adequately  conform  to  her 
common  life  as  her  confessions  conform  to  her  common 
faith.  (See  Banr  (186:i),  Mppold  (1867),  Kabnis  (4th 
ed.,  1874),  Hagenbacb,  Kirchenge§ckichte  da  tS.  uud  19. 
Jakrhniiderf  (4th  ed.,  1870-71);  Schwarz,  ^iir  Getckicht* 
der  Nenetteu  Tkeologie  (3d  ed.,  1864);  MUoke  (1867); 
Lichtcnborger,  Hiatoire  dea  Idfen  rcligieuau  en  AUeinagne 
dcpuia  te  milien  de  XVIII*  Siicle  juaqu'd  noa  Joura 
(Paris,  3  vols.,  8vo,  1873);  Knrts,  Lehrbuch  (7th  ed., 
1874, 1 183).) 

7.  Practical  Life. — With  the  reriring  doctrinal  life  came 
the  spirit  of  missions.  The  outgrowths  of  the  life  of  inner 
missions  are  so  namerons  that  their  names  would  fill  pages. 
Wiehem  founded  the  Rauhe  Haus  1833,  the  institute  for 
girls  at  Berlin  1858,  and  has  been  the  father  of  a  great 
number  of  beneficent  institutions  and  reforms.  With  the 
deaconess  institutions  are  associated  the  names  of  Fliedner 
and  Lobe.  Among  the  associations  and  schools  for  foreign 
missions  may  be  mentioned  the  Society  of  the  Rhein 
(1829),  the  Xorth  German  (1836),  Janekes  (1800),  and 
Gossnor's,  all  of  which  have  a  predominantly  Lutheran 
character.  The  Dresden  Missionary  Society  has  a  posi- 
tive Lutheran  character  (1836).  It  transferred  its  semi- 
nary in  1848  to  Leipsic,  to  give  its  pupils  the  advantages 
of  the  university.  It  has  taken  up  again  the  ancient 
mission-work  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  India.  All  the 
Lutheran  lands  have  mission  societies.  The  Uermanns- 
burg  Mission  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Harms 
(d.  1865),  has  developed  an  energy  almost  unexampled. 
(See  MiggioNg,  Foreigx.) 

8.  Statiatica. — The  total  number  of  Lutheran's  is  prob- 
ably about  forty  millions,  including  the  Lutherans  in 
the  union  churches.  Tho  purely  local  kulory  and  atatia- 
tiea  of  the  Lutheran  Church  properly  belong  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  and  states  in  which  the  Church  exists — 
America  (North  and  South),  Anbalt,  Austria,  Baden,  Ba- 
varia, Belgium,  Bohemia,  Bremen,  Brunswick,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  Darmstadt,  Denmark,  England,  France,  Ham- 
burg, Hanover,  Uesse-Cassel,  Holland,  Hungary,  Iceland, 
Lippe,  Lubeck,  Moravia,  Mecklenburg,  Norway,  Olden- 
burg, Poland,  Prussia,  Russia,  Saxony,  Styria,  Silesia,  Swe- 
den, Thuringio,  Transylvania,  Westphalia,  WUrtcmberg. 
In  all  these  the  Lutheran  Church  has  a  historical  record. 
(For  confessions,  see  Concord,  Book  of,  and  the  creeds 
there  enumerated.   For  special  doctrines  and  controversies 
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SACRAIIE5T,  SmcRETigH,  SYNEBoisif,  ctc.  See  also  Po- 
LBHirs,  PoLiTv  (Ecclesiastical),  Protestantish,  Refor- 
mation. For  the  most  recent  special  history,  see  Sepa- 
rate Lutherans  op  Pbiis.sia,  Usion,  Evangelical.  For 
divines,  see  Chemnitz,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Mosheih, 
etc. ;  statesmen,  Ernest  the  Pious,  Gustavcs  Adolphus, 
etc. ;  philanthropists,  Fliedner,  Francke,  Harms,  Ober- 
LIN.  See  also  Education,  Universities,  etc.  The  liters^ 
ture  will  be  found  in  this  article  classified  at  its  several 
pluses.)  C.  P.  Krautb. 

liVtheran  Church  in  the  U.  8.  I.  Tkt  EraofB*- 
t/inniitga  and  Dependenct. — 1.  The  first  Lutheran  immigra- 
tion into  America  was  from  Holland,  and  may  have  been 
hastened  by  the  troubles,  religious  and  civil,  connected 
with  the  struggles  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians 
(1610-19).  Alittloband  of  Dutch  Luthcranscame  (1S21-26) 
to  what  was  then  called  New  Amsterdam,  and  is  now  New 
York.  In  1644  a  number  of  North  Germans  were  added  to 
them,  but  their  worship  was  conducted  in  private  houses. 
Strong  efforts  were  made  to  lead  them  to  conform  to  the 
Calvinistio  Church  of  Holland.  Stuyvcsant  forbade  their 
meetings,  and  fines  and  imprisonment  were  imposed  for 
their  refusal  to  obey.  They  petitioned  the  Directory  of 
Holland  for  permission  to  call  a  preacher  and  hare  public 
service,  but  in  vain  (16S3).  Ootwater  was  sent  by  the 
Lutheran  Consistory  as  pastor  (1657),  but  was  not  allowed 
to  preach,  and,  with  a  promptness  checked  only  by  his 
sickness,  was  sent  back  to  Holland.  The  English  took  the 
city  in  1664,  and  freedom  of  religion  was  accorded  the 
Lutherans.  Fabrioius,  their  first  pastor,  began  his  labors 
1669.  A  small  church  was  built  in  1671,  removed  by  the 
Dutch  in  1673,  but  another  church  was  built  on  tho  same 
site  in  1703.  In  the  same  year  Falkner  became  their  pas- 
tor. Berkemeyer  succeeded  him  in  1725-32  (d.  1751),  and 
Knoll,  who  resigned  in  1750. 

2.  Tke  Sicediah  Lulkeraiu  came  next.  Gustavns  Adol- 
phus had  designed  to  open  in  America  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Europe,  and  Oxenstiern  at- 
tempted after  the  death  of  the  king  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
Fifty  Swedish  immigrants,  with  their  preacher,  landed 
(1636-37)  on  Delaware  Bay,  and  bought  land  of  the  In- 
dians. Minneuit,  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  who  built 
Fort  Christina,  died  in  1641 ;  Torkillus,  the  first  pastor, 
died  in  1643.  Campaniut,  their  next  minister,  led  in  the 
great  work  of  missions  among  the  Indians,  and  translated 


Into  the  language  of  the  Virginia  Indians  Luther's  t7a<erAMin. 
Stuyvcsant  seised  the  colony,  then  numbering  about  1000 
souls,  and  brought  it  under  the  Dutch  rule.  The  church  at 
Wicaloo  was  built  1669,  and  Fabrioius,  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Lutherans,  took  charge  of  it  in  1677  (d.  1692). 
The  appeal  in  1693  for  preachers  from  their  native  land 
was  successful.  A  church  was  built  in  Christina  in  1699, 
and  a  second  one  in  Wicaco  in  1700,  in  a  substantial  style 
which  attested  the  earnestness  and  liberality  of  the  build- 
ers. In  our  own  day  a  new  and  immense  influx  of  the 
Scandinavian  nationalities  has  taken  place,  making  now  a 
population  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  in  our  land. 

3.  Tke  Ocrman  Lutkerana,  last  in  coming,  were  destined 
to  be  the  mightiest  element  of  the  future  growth  of  the 
Churob.  a.  In  Ike  Jforlh. — They  began  to  settle  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1680,  soon  after  the  grant  of  the  province  to 
Pcnn.  Emigration  began  on  a  large  scale  in  1710,  when 
between  3000  and  4000  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  and 
Suabia  came  to  Mew  York  with  Brigadier  Hunter.  Some 
of  them  went  to  Germantown  at  once.  In  1723  the  large 
body  of  tbose  who  had  remained  went  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  congregations  in  Philadelphia,  Providence,  and  Mew 
Hanover  sent  a  deputation  in  1 7-33  to  beg  for  ministers  and 
other  aid.  The  petition  was  regarded  with  special  interest 
by  Ziegenhagen,  the  Lutheran  court-preacher  in  London, 
and  by  C.  A.  Francke,  who  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  as 
he  constantly  is,  with  his  illustrious  father.  The  younger 
Francke,  to  whom  our  Western  World  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude it  can  never  pay,  sent  a  man  destined  to  become  the 
Satriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Americsi,  Henry 
[elchior  Muhlenberg  (which  see).  First  visiting  Geor- 
gia, he  came  in  1742  to  Philadelphia.  Strong  in  the  faith 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  full  of  the  earnest  piety  of  the 
true  school  of  Spener  and  Francke,  he  abounded  in  wise 
energy  which  was  divinely  blessed.  In  1744,  Brunnhols, 
Kurti,  and  Schaum  came  from  Halle,  and  in  1748  Hand- 
sohuh  and  Hartwig  (founder  of  the  seminary),  in  1758 
Bager,  in  1769  Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  in  1770  Kunse.  b. 
In  Ike  Soutk. — The  Salsburgera  were  driven  from  their 
homes  in  the  deadof  winter  (173l-32)by  the  Romish  arch- 
bishop Count  Firmian.  Aided  by  English  Christians,  forty- 
two  families  of  them  came  to  Georgia  with  their  preaohers, 
BoliiuB  and  Gronau.  They  gave  the  name  of  Ebeneier  to 
the  colony  they  established.  Their  number  was  enlarged 
in  1735.  The  Salsburger  orphan-house  was  founded  in 
1738.  In  1741  the  number  ot  Lutherans  in  Georgia  bad 
reached  1200.  Gronau  died  1745 ;  Lemke  was  sent  from 
Halle  as  his  suocessor.  Rabenhorst  come  with  a  new  band 
in  1752,  and  established  the  first  Lutheran  congregation  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury many  Germans  went  from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
parts  of  the  colonics  to  North  Carolina.  In  1730  the  Luth- 
eran Church  was  established  in  Frederick,  Md.  In  1735  a 
settlement  of  Lutherans  was  formed  in  Madison  oo.,  Va., 
where  the  congregation  still  continues.  The  Lutheran 
church  in  Winchester,  Va.,  was  received  into  eonnectioo 
with  the  synod  of  Pennsylvania  in  1762.  Immense  immi- 
grations in  the  later  era  have  come  from  Germany.  The 
German  population  of  this  country  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  7,000,000,  and  the  Lutheran  is  the  largest  of  tho  relig-  i 
ions  bodies  among  which  they  are  divided.  ' 

II.  EraofSmodical  Organization. — The  labors  of  Mnhl- 
cnberg  and  of  his  noble  co-workers  were  soon  felt,  and  tho  ' 
Lutheran  Church  began  to  come  to  a  consciousness  that 
she  was  to  be  a  distinct  and  independent  power  in  the  New 
World.  The  Gorman  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania  and  ac^acent  colonies  was  organised  Aug.  i 
14,1748.  With  the  Pennsylvania  ministers  at  the  first  meet-  I 
ing  were  present  Hartwig  from  Rheinbeck,  N.  Y.,  and  the  | 
Swedish  pastors,  the  provosts  Sandin  and  Milsmann.  The 
dates  of  tne  formation  of  the  earlier  synods  are  as  follows : 
Synod  of  New  York,  1785 ;  South  Carolina,  Corpus  Evangel- 
ioum,  1787 ;  North  Carolina,  1803;  Ohio  and  adjacent  States, 
1818;  Maryland  and  Virginia,  1820;  Tennessee,  1820; 
S.W.Penneylvania,1825;  Virginia,  1830 ;'Hartwick,  1830; 
Synod  of  the  West,  1835 ;  English  Synod  of  Ohio,  1840. 
The  present  number  of  synods  is  about  54.  A  great  event 
in  this  era  was  the  organisation  in  1847  of  the  Synod  of 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States.  It  has  been  by  pre- 
eminence the  representative  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Its 
founders  were  brought  by  religions  convictions  to  the 
Western  World.  They  experienced  and  overcame  almost 
every  kind  of  trial.  The  "  Old  Lutherans  "  from  Prussia, 
forming  the  Buffalo  synod,  have  fought  and  endured  for 
the  truth's  sake,  and  have  revived  in  our  time  the  in- 
tensity of  the  martyr  spirit  of  the  ancient  Church,  both 
in  testimony  and  endurance,  and  the  synod  of  Missouri, 
composed  of  Saxon  Lutherans  originally,  has  shared  in 
the  same  spirit  of  earnestness.  This  synod  has  done  muoh 
for  general  and  theological  education,  and  for  Church  lit- 
erature, both  periodical  and  permanent.    It  has  establish- 
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ed  a  carefully  arrangod  congregational  order  and  disci- 
pline, haa  testified  against  all  unionistic  combinations  both 
in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar,  and  against  secret  assooia- 
tions  and  all  connivance  with  error.  Its  decided  views  and 
praictioes  have  not  been  maintained  without  violent  contro- 
versies. The  Synodical  Conference  of  1871  is  the  outgrowth 
mainly  of  its  work.  One  of  the  most  persistent  of  the  an- 
tagonistic— or  rather  of  the  antagonised — bodies  has  been 
the  Iowa  Synod,  which  was  formed  in  1854.  It  is  unre- 
served in  the  aoceptance  of  the  confessions  of  the  Church,  but 
eonaiders  them  safeguards  of  its  liberty  as  well  as  of  its 
parity,  and  therefore  considers  the  questions  left  undeter- 
mined by  them,  or  which  do  not  involve  articles  of  faith, 
as  open  questions.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  large  and  noble 
spirit.  It  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  General  Council, 
but  stands  only  In  an  advisory  relation  to  that  body,  be- 
cause of  what  it  regarded  as  the  indetermioateness  of  its 
position  on  the  fellowship  of  the  pulpit  and  the  altar. 
(See  Denkichrl/t  .  .  .  d.  deutick.  E.  L.  S.  f.  Iowa,  1864.) 

III.  EJortt  at  General  Orgamzalion.—la  1820-21  the 
Generskl  Synod  was  organiied;  in  1863  the  General  Synod 
of  Xorth  America  (South);  in  1867  the  General  Council; 
and  in  1872  the  Sy nodical  Conforcnoo.  The  General  Sy- 
nod is  largely  unionistic,  but  with  growing  elements  of  a 
more  chorchly  character;  the  General  Synod  of  the  South 
has  a  larger  relative  strength  of  the  conservative  element ; 
the  General  Council,  strictly  Lutheran  in  confession,  has 
iailetl  to  satisfy  in  the  practical  application  of  its  princi- 
ples in  discipline  on  the  '*  four  points,"  the  tendency  which 
has  found  embodiment  in  the  Synodical  Conference.  The 
"foar  points"  are  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship,  Chiliasm, 
and  seeret  societies.  The  latest  utteranoos  of  the  General 
Conncil  (Oalesburg  Oct.  II,  1875)  have  been  so  decided  as 
to  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  its  attitude  on  the  two  former 
qoestions.  The  work  of  this  body  in  educating  the  mind 
of  the  Church  and  developing  it  has  been  very  great,  and  in 
it  a  practical  co-ordination  of  languages  and  nationalities 
almost  without  a  parallel  has  been  established.  It  em- 
braces Danish,  Norwegian,  English,  and  German  elements. 

IV.  iHtemnt  Uittonf. — 1.  Pietiim. — The  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  has  been  throughont  its  entire  history  sym- 
patbstieally  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  Churob  in 
Germany.  The  mighty  influence  of  the  better  Pietism  has 
been  felt  all  through  its  history,  and  is  felt  to  this  hoar. 
Muhlenberg  and  the  best  men  of  his  entire  school  were  of 
the  elaas  of  ohurohly  pietists,  strong  in  the  faith  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  fully  believing  that  the  faith  they 
confessed  ought  to  be,  and  is  in  its  proper  nature,  a  power 
of  regenerate  life.  They  stamped  upon  the  Church  in 
America  a  spirit  of  solicitous  care  in  tilings  "  indifferent," 
BO  far  as  those  things  naturally  connect  themselves  with 
morals.  They  imparted  to  it  a  character  of  earnest  devo- 
tion, activity  in  good  works,  justice  to  other  Christians, 
Igentleness  to  brethren.  But  Pietism  here,  as  elsewhere, 
has  shown  ita  innate  dangers,  running  out  sometimes  into 
taperficial  moralism,  officious  scrupulosity,  laxity  in  doc- 
trine, fanaticism  in  feeling,  andunchurchlincss  in  practice. 

2.  Rationalum. — The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  scat- 
tered rationalistic  elements  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  is  given  in  the 
earnest  solicitude  of  its  best  men  to  meet  it  and  overthrow 
it.  Rationalism  never  came  to  sufficient  strength  to  avow 
itself,  but  moved  furtively,  showing  itself  rather  as  a  nega- 
tion or  ignoring  of  the  true  than  as  an  explicit  (vowal  of 
the  false.  The  position  of  those  most  widely  suspected  of 
affinity  with  it  was  indeterminate  and  a  matter  of  dispute. 
But  while  the  Church  as  a  whole  remained  true  to  the  or- 
thodoxy whiofa  forms  the  commnu  basis  of  nominal  Protcst- 
suitiam,  a  great  deal  of  looseness  was  allowed  in  regard  to 
the  ancient  distinctive  orthodoxy  of  historical  Lutheranism. 
Dr.  Haielius  wrote  (1846),  "Wo  are  fast  verging  to  the 
other  extreme,  in  believing  that  the  great  spirits  of  the 
Reformation  scarcely  preserved  common  sense  when  their 
deep-thought  theories  do  not  square  with  our  superficial 
view  of  things."  {Hht.  of  the  Amer.  Liith.  CAwrcA,  p.  250.) 

3.  Vaionitm. — Partly  from  pietistic,  partly  from  ration- 
alistic sources,  and  most  largely  from  the  dominant  tend- 
encies of  the  sect-life  of  America,  the  unionistic  tendency 
has  been  shown  in  some  extreme  cases,  even  to  the  degree 
of  proposing  an  organic  fusion  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
with  some  other  Church,  Especially  has  this  feeling  been 
strong  towards  the  German  Reformed  Church.  But  the 
unionism  of  the  parts  of  the  Church  in  which  it  is  strongest 
has  ordinarily  gone  no  further  than  the  encouragement  of 
great  freedom  in  the  exchange  of  pulpits  and  in  invitations 
CO  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  placing  of  a  lax,  and  sometimes 
of  an  unfavorable,  estimate  on  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Lnthersnism,  and  an  interest  in  the  syncretistie  plana  of 
nnion.  Dr.  S.  8.  Schmnoker  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
ablest  advocates  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  great 
eontrorersiea  of  the  moat  recent  period  have  turned  upon 


these  unionistic  tendenoies.  The  General  Synod  warmly  - 
encourages  them ;  the  Synodical  Conference  rigorously  op- 
poses them;  the  General  Conncil  also  earnestly  opposes 
them,  but  has  allowed  within  a  carefully  restricted  range 
the  possibility  of  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  rule. 

4.  The  Growth  of  Church  Con«eiou»neta  has  been  a  marked 
feature  of  the  later  life  of  the  Church.  This  consciousness 
has  never  been  totally  wanting.  There  have  been  not  only 
individuals,  but  synodical  organisations,  which  have  em- 
bodied it  in  the  darkest  hours.  The  General  Synod  in 
1820,  relatively  to  the  lazor  tendency,  arose  from  this  re- 
viving consciousness,  but  there  were  even  then  bodies  to 
whom  its  attitude  seemed  wanting  in  a  clear  churchly  de- 
cisiveness. In  the  earliest  history  of  the  Church  in  America 
an  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  Book  of  Concord  (which 
see)  was  required,  out  a  special  prominence  waa  assigned 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  (See  Dr.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  Tht  , 
Confenion,  etc.,  Ev.  BecieK,  Oct.,  1853.)  The  intermediate 
time  was  one  of  laxity.  In  the  present  an  immense  msjor- 
ity  of  the  Church  in  America  aocepts  the  entire  body  of 
the  Confessions  ex  ani'mo.  The  Augsburg  Confession  i* 
universally  reoogniied  in  some  shape^not  always,  how- 
ever, without  reservations  which  are  not  clearly  defined. 

6.  The  Literature  and  Educational  Work  of  the  Church 
in  America  have  labored  under  many  disadvantages.  Uer 
old  vemaeular  la  not  the  vemaeular  of  the  country,  hor 
ministry  has  been  Inadequate  in  numbers,  and  has  been 
greatly  overworked.  She  has  not  had  the  great  denomi- 
national publishing  agencies  of  other  bodies.  Nevertheless, 
she  haa  names  of  great  lustre  in  the  general  departments 
of  soienoe,  literature,  and  theology.  The  Lutheran  Church 
is  an  educating  Church.  From  an  early  period  in  this 
country  she  has  aimed  at  educating  her  people,  and  espe- 
cially her  ministers,  and  the  large  number  of  theological 
seminaries,  colleges,  and  higher  schools  now  under  her 
cart  shows  her  earnestness  in  this  great  work.  The  struggle 
of  her  various  languages  has  ended  in  a  theoretical  co- 
ordination of  them,  but  a  practical  assimilation  of  them 
will  be  the  growth  of  time. 

V.  Practical  L\fe. — In  her  oonatitntion  in  thia  country 
the  Lutheran  Church  haa  combined  the  congregational  and 
synodical  elements,  but  her  position  is  still  in  many  re- 
speota  unfixed.  The  powers  of  congregations,  their  rela- 
tions to  synods  and  to  the  ministry,  are  among  the  ques- 
tions of  thehonr.  The  plan  of  permanent  presidencies  or 
of  an  evangelical  snperintendency  has  been  recently  urged. 
Thepreoohing  in  the  Lutheran  Church  is  marked  in  the  main 
by  simplicity  and  power.  The  young  people  of  the  Church 
who  give  credible  evidence  of  a  desire  to  live  as  Christians 
are  carefully  instructed  in  the  catechism  as  one  of  the  pre- 
liminaries to  being  admitted  to  sacramental  communion. 
Liturgies  are  in  use  in  various  degrees  in  every  part  of  the 
Church.  Many  churches,  some  of  them  very  noble  speci- 
mens of  architecture,  have  been  reared  within  a  recent 

Eeriod.  The  Church  is  growingly  active  in  the  work  of 
om«  and  foreign  missions  and  in  the  various  spheres  of 
beneficence.  The  general  integrity  in  business,  the  quiet, 
kindly  home-life,  the  thriftiness,  and  reliableness  of  the 
Lutheran  population  are  widely  known,  but  none  but  those 
who  are  within  it  can  appreciate  fully  the  sterling,  unob- 
trusive qualities  of  the  noart  and  life  which  mark  it,  and 
which  have  been  nurtured  by  the  great  communion  of 
which  they  are  members.  The  population,  already  so  great, 
and  the  influx  of  such  immense  numbers  of  the  most  valu- 
able classes  of  emigrants,  both  the  old  population  and  the 
new  marked  by  a  quiet  vitality  which  makes  each  coming 
generation  stronger  than  the  past,  furnish  a  basis  for  that 
great  future  which  aeema  to  await  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  U.  8. 

VI.  Statittic: — The  latest  reports  (1874)  show  a  total  of 
54  synods,  2568  ministers,  4639  churehea,  569,549  commu- 
nicants. The  ratio  of  increase  approaches  30,000  per 
annum.  The  total  Lutheran  population  in  America  is  be- 
tween 3,000,000  and  4,000,000.  There  are  15  theological 
seminaries,  33  colleges  and 'high  schools;  the  institutions 
of  benevolence  and  mercy,  embracing  orphans'  homes,  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  infirmaries,  an  asylum 
for  aged  pastors,  and  immigrant  homes,  are  26 ;  general 
organisations  for  beneficiary  education,  homo  and  foreign 
missions,  and  similar  objects,  12;  principal  publication 
establishments,  6.  The  periodical  publications  are  in  Eng- 
lish 18,  in  German  24,  in  Norwegian  3,  in  Swedish  4,  in 
Danish  I,  making  in  all  SO. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  moat  important  writings 
illustrating  in  some  way  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  U.  S. :  G.  A.  Francke,  A'achHchi.  {liaUe, 
1744-85);  Urlsperger,  Auefilhrliche  Nachricht  von  den 
Salzburffitchen  fmr^ranfen  (Halle,  1744) ;  Amcrieani^chee 
Ackerwerk  (Halle,  1754);  J.  O.  Lochman,  Hittory  of  the  r> 
Lutheran  Church  (1818);  D.  F.  Schaeffer  and   C.  Philip     ^ 
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Krauth,  Lutheran  Inlelligeneer  (1S26, 4  vols.) ;  J.  A.  Probat, 
Wictlervereiniyung  ("  Reunion  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Ro- 
formcd,"  1826);  Drann,  Miltktilungen  aut  Amerika  (1829); 
S.  S.  Schmacker,  Popular  Theology  (1834);  Portmiture 
(1840);  Retrospect  (1841);  Patriareha  of  American  Luther- 
anitm  (1845);  American  Lutheran  Church  {ISbl) i  Lutheran 
Manual  (1855);  Definite  Platform  (1856);  American  Lu- 
theranitmVindicntcd {\8&(i) ;  Broum't  Nea  Theology (Wil); 
Rupp,  Venominationt  in  the  V.  S.  (1844,  370-403);  Haze- 
liu8,  Jlietory  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  (1840) ;  Rey- 
nolds, C.  Philip  Kraatb,  Steorer,  Ecangelical  Review 
(1849-70);  Matthes,  Kirchliche  Chronik  (1855-75);  Baird, 
Religion  in  America  (1856,  516-520) ;  Mann,  Plea  for  the 
Auf/»burg  Confeeeion  (1856);  Lutheraniem  in  America 
(1857);  Brown,  The  JVeio  Theology  (1857);  The  General 
Synod  and  her  Aetailante,  Er.  Rer.  (Jan.,  1867) ;  Hoffmann, 
Broken  Platform  (1856);  Reynold!,  Sicediah  Churchee  on 
,the  Delaware,  Ev.  Rev.  (Oct.,  1849);  Scandinavian*  in  the 
iforth-mett,  lb.  (Jan.,  1852) ;  Lutheran  Church  in  tk*  Nea 
Netherlande  and  Neio  York,  lb.  (Jan.,  1855)  ;  German  Emi- 
gration to  North  America,  lb.  (Jaly,  1861);  Riobards, 
Journal  of  Muhlenberg,  lb.  (Jan.,  1850  tea.);  Kranth,  G. 
Philip,  Lutheran  Church  in  the  V.  8.,  lb.  (July,  1850; 
translated  into  Oerman  in  Rudelbaoh  and  Guericke's  Zeit- 
lehrift,  1851,  Heft  2)  ;  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Memoir  of  II.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  Er.  Rev.  (Oot.,  1851) ;  Educational  Effort*  of 
the  Penniylvania  Synod,  lb.  (Oct.,  1858 ;  Apr.,  1859) ;  8.  W. 
Harkoy,  Reeourcee  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  lb. 
(Apr.,  1852);  Early  Hittory  of  Lutheraniem  in  Itlinoit,  lb. 
(Oct.,  1866);  Walter,  Delegation  of  Miuouri  Synod  in  Oer- 
many  (1851-52;  translated  in  £i>.  Aec,  July,  1852  •«;.); 
Lehre  u.  Wehre  (1854-75) ;  Krauth,  Charles  P.,  Burning  of 
the  Old  Lutheran  Church  (1854) ;  Lord't  Day  (1856) ;  dhrie- 
tian  Liberty  in  it»  Relation  to  the  Ueagee  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  (1860);  Evangelical  tfaei  (1860);  Oon- 
aervalire  Reformation  and  it»  Theology  (1871,  150-161); 
M.  L.  Steover,  Memoir  of  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  (1850);  Memo- 
rial of  P.  F.  Mayer  (1859);  Sketch  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  thit  Country  (I860);  Diiconrie  before  the  Hiitorieal  So- 
ciety {\Sli2);  Reininiecencee  of  Deceaeed  Lutheran  Minis- 
ters, eighty  in  all,  the  la«t  appearing  in  the  Evangelical 
Quarterly,  July,  1870,  They  are  by  far  the  most  import^t 
contributions  yet  made  to  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh 
in  America.  J.  O.  Morris,  Litt  of  Publieatione  by  Lutheram 
in  the  U.S.,  Ev.  Rev.  (Apr.,  1861,  art.  v.);  Literature  of  the 
Lutheran  Chureh  in  U.  &,  lb.  (July,  1864) ;  Pooht,  Churches 
between  the  Mountains  (1862);  Seiss,  Eeelesia  Lutkerana 
(1868,  199-261);  The  Javelin  (1871);  SohaeSer,  C.  W., 
Early  History  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh  in  America  (1857) ; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Lutheran  Pulpit  (1869) ;  I 
Brown  and  Valentine,  Quarterly  Review  (1871-75);  Alli- 
bone.  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  (1859-72);  Spaeth, 
Ltitherische  K.  in  Amer.,  in  Sohom's  D.-A.  Conversations 
Lexicon  (1872,  Ti.  690) ;  Bemheim,  ffistory  of  the  Oerman 
Settlements  and  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  (1872) ;  Sohirmer,  History  of  the  E.  L.  Synod  of 
Smith  Carolina  {\&7 b).  The  minutes  of  synods  and  of  other 
Church  bodies,  the  hymn-books,  liturgies,  catechisms,  and 
occasional  sermons,  also  have  much  that  illustrates  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  America.  The  periodicals  are  also 
of  value  here,  and  the  almanacs  (Brobst,  Sheeleigh,  Jaoobi) 
are  manuals  of  important  information.     C.  P.  Krautb. 

Lu'therville,  post-r.  of  Baltimore  oo.,  Md.,  11  miles 
N.  of  Baltimore,  on  tho  Northern  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  382. 

Ijttt'fce  (Fedor  Petroyitcb),  b.  in  Russia  in  1797; 
educated  in  the  Russian  navy ;  accompanied  Capt.  Qolow- 
nin  on  his  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  1817-19,  and 
undertook  from  1821  to  1824  four  oxpeditions  to  Nova  Zom- 
bla,  of  which  he  published  a  description  in  1828.  From 
1826  to  1829  he  made  an  exploration  of  Behring's  Strait  and 
the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  of  which  ho  gave  a  description 
(1834-36) ;  in  1835  was  made  an  admiral  and  appointed 
tutor  to  the  grand  duke  Constantino ;  in  1850  made  military 
governor  of  Revel,  in  1853  of  Cronstadt,  and  in  1864  pres- 
ident of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Ln'ton,  town  of  England,  county  of  Bedford,  on  the 
Lea,  has  a  fine  Qothio  ohuroh.     Pop.  15,329. 

Ln'tra  [Lat.,  "  otter "],  of  the  Hastelidm  or  weasel 
family,  comprising  the  common  otters.  Tho  genua  is  rep- 
resented in  the  U.  8.  by  the  American  otter  of  the  East 
(£.  Canadensis.  Sab.),  and  by  a  doubtful  species  on  the 
Pacific  slope  (Fy.  Califomiea,  Gray).  Botn  are  closely 
allied  to  L.  vulgaris  of  Europo. 

liii'triniE  [Lat.  Intra,  "  otter  ^,  a  aub-family  of  the 
Mustelidie,  including  the  otters.  In  the  U.  S.  there  are 
two  genera — Lutra,  the  otter,  and  Enhydra,  the  aea-ottor 
of  tho  Pacific  coast. 

Latm'ria,  a  genua  of  lamellibranchiate  molluska  be- 


Lnt'ti  (Francesca),  b.  atRiva  diXrento,  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  where  aho  still  Uvea,  devoted  to  literature  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Her  first  poema,  while  giving  proofs  of  her 
genius,  indicated  false  taste,  but  an  early  friendship  with 
the  renowned  poet  Maffei  oorrected  this  defect,  and  she 
now  stands,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  among  the  first,  liviog 
female  poets  of  Italy.  Her  works  are  Novelle  e  Liricke 
(2  vola.,  1862),  Alberto,  a  poem  in  charming  ottave  rime 
(1867),  and  Vn  Proverblo  (1874). 

Lat'tringhanseD,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  mann- 
faotures  woollen,  linen,  and  ootton  fabrics,  ootlery,  and 
hardware.     Pop.  8660. 

Lntz,  Ton  (Joravic),  b.  in  Bavaria  Dee.  4, 1826,  a  eon 
of  a  schoolmaster ;    studied  jurisprudence,  and   was  ap- 

?ointed  secretary  to  tho  cabinet  of  King  Louis  II.  in  1866. 
n  1867  be  became  minisur  of  justice,  and  Dec.  20, 1869, 
minister  of  public  education  and  worship.  In  this  position 
ho  rendered  great  services  to  the  German  empire  by  the 
energy  with  which  he  worked  for  its  establishment  in  con- 
nection with  tho  national  party  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Partieulariats  and  tjltramontanes.  He  has  been  very  active 
in  the  intereats  of  the  German  people  during  the  organi- 
tation  of  the  empire.  Augcst  Niehan.v-. 

Lnt'zen,  amall  town  of  Prusaia,  prorinco  of  Saxony, 
famous  for  the  two  battles  which  were  fought  in  its  vicinity. 
On  Nov.  10,  1632,  the  Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
fell  here  in  a  battle  with  Wallenstein,  the  general  of  the 
imperial  army ;  tho  Swedes  wcro  victorious.  On  May  2, 
181.%  Napoleon  defeated  tho  Prussian  and  Russian  armica. 

Itttt'zow,  Ton  (LuDWio  Adolf  Wilhklh),  Babok,  b. 
Hay  18,  1782,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg; 
entered  the  army  in  1795 ;  was  a  msjor  in  1808,  and  re- 
ceived in  1813  a  commission  to  form  a  free  corps,  which  at 
one  time  consisted  of  2000  infantry  and  four  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  His  corps  never  found  an  opportunity  of  doing 
anything  atriking ;  and  if  it  took  hold  of  tho  German  imag- 
ination in  a  wonderful  degree,  this  was  duo  to  Komcr'a 
aonga  {Luttow's  mlde,  verwegene  Jagd),  to  Turnvater  Jahn's 
speeches,  and  to  the  poetical  turn  of  mind  characteriz- 
ing its  members.  LUtiow  was  several  timea  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  D.  a  major-general  at  Berlin  Dec.  6, 
1834. 

liO  Verne,  post-v.  of  Rock  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  TV.  bank 
of  Rock  River,  30  miles  W.  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
R.  R.  It  baa  5  achool  buildings,  a  newspaper,  2  hotels,  2 
land-agenciea,  and  a  number  of  stores,  shops,  etc.  Pop. 
about  140.  IlADLET  A  KnJSB, 

Lnxembonrg',  de  (Frak^ois  Heicbi  dp.  Moktmorenct- 
Bodteville),  Di'KE,  b.  at  Paris,  France,  Jan.  8,  1628,  the 
posthumous  son  of  Francois  de  Montmorency,  Count  de 
Boutevillo,  who  was  beheaded  June  27, 1627;  was  educated 
by  his  aunt,  the  princes:  of  Condi;  entered  early  on  a 
military  career  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Cond£,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  battle  of  Lens  (Aug. 
20,  1648)  that  Anne  of  Austria  made  him  a  mar6chal-de- 
camp.  In  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  sided  with  the  aris- 
tocracy and  fought  against  the  court,  but  after  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees  (Nov.  7, 1659),  which  ended  these  wars,  ho 
was  pardoned,  and  through  the  mediation  of  the  prince  of 
Condi  he  married  (Mar.  17,  1661)  tho  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Luxembourg,  whose  name  be  assumed.  In  the  wars 
against  Spain  and  Holland  he  fought  under  Turcnne ;  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general,  and  displayed  great  military 
talent,  though  also  a  terrible  severity.  Ho  was  one  of  the 
eight  marshals  created  afler  the  death  of  Turcnne  in 
1675,  and  having  received  an  independent  command,  cap- 
tured Valenciennes  and  Cambrai,  and  defeated  William  of 
Orange  at  Mont  Casael  Apr.  II,  1677,  and  at  St.  Denis, 
near  Mons,  Aug.  24, 1078.  After  the  Peace  of  Nymwegen, 
Louvois,  who  was  jealous  of  his  talent,  and  still  more  of  his 
influence,  removed  him  from  service,  and  entangled  him  in 
a  horrible  charge,  accusing  him  of  having  aold  himself  to 
tho  devil  and  attempting  to  poison  his  wife.  The  caso 
lasted  fourteen  months,  during  which  time  the  marshal  waa 
treated  with  the  utmost  harshness,  and  although  he  was 
acquitted  (May  14,  1680),  yet  he  was  banished  from  the 
court  and  from  Paris.  After  nearly  ten  years  of  disgrace 
he  waa  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Flan- 
ders (Apr.  19,  1690),  and  made  three  brilliant  campaigns, 
defeating  the  prince  of  Waldcck  at  Fleurus,  July  1,  1600, 
and  William  III.  at  Steenkcrke,  Aug.  3, 1692,  and  at  Neer- 
winden,  July  29,  1693.  The  campaign  of  1691  brought  no 
great  results,  and  on  Jan.  4,  1695,  ho  d.  at  Versailles. 
With  him  ceased  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV. 

Lnxembonrg  Palace,  in  Paris,  was  built  in  1615  for 
Marie  de  M6diois,  but  afterwards  much  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified. Gaston  of  Orleans,  the  ducbess  of  Montponsier, 
and  the  count  of  Provence,  afterwards  LouiaXVIIj.,  lived 
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The  Binetorjr  made  it  the  nat  of  the  gOTernment.  Under 
the  Empire  the  aenate  held  ita  meeting!  here ;  after  the 
Keetoration,  the  chamber  of  pcora.  One  part  of  the  palaoe 
is  occupied  b;  a  collection  of  pictures  of  living  nrtiats, 
which  ten  ;ean  after  the  death  of  the  artiata  are  brought 
to  the  Lourre. 

Itox'embars,  a  territory  aituated  between  Rhenish 
Prussia,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  consisting  of  an  ele- 
Tated  tract  on  the  slope  of  the  Ardennes,  with  a  rugged  sur- 
face onen  covered  with  dense  forests  of  oaks,  and  with  a 
soil  not  very  fertile.  The  region  is  rich,  however,  in  min- 
erals ;  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  mined ;  marblo,  slate, 
and  freestone  are  quarried.  Tolerably  good  cropa  of  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  wine  are  raised,  and  horsea,  cattle, 
and  sheep  of  good  breed  are  reared;  eloth,  earthenware, 
naila,  and  leather  are  manufactured,  and  much  cheese,  oak- 
bark,  and  timber  exported.  This  territory  formed  origi- 
nally a  duchy  which  alternately  belonged  to  Burgundy, 
Spain,  Anatria,  France,  and  Holland.  By  the  Congreas  of 
Vienna,  in  1815,  it  waa  made  a  grand  duchy,  and,  forming 
a  part  of  the  Oermanic  confederation,  it  was  given  to  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  compensation  for  Kassau. 
But  when  (in  1830)  Belgium  organiied  itself  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  a  large  part  of  the  territory  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  kingdom,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  province. 
The  Belgian  provinoe  of  Luxemburg  contains  the  three 
districts  of  Arlon,  NcufchiLtean,  and  Marche,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  1705  square  miles,  with  203,734  inhabit- 
ants, moat  of  whom  apeak  French.  The  grand  duchy  of 
Lniembnrg  comprises  an  area  of  1228  square  miles,  with 
1 97,528  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  speak  German.  It  is 
not  a  prorince  of  Holland,  bat  simply  united  to  that  king- 
dom by  a  personal  nnion,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  being 
also  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg. 

I^axembnrgf  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Klso  or  Alsette,  waa  formerly  the  atrongeat  fortress 
in  Europe,  next  to  Qibraltar,  and  garrisoned  by  Prussian 
troops.  By  the  treaty  of  London  in  1367  it  was  declared 
neutral  ground.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  wax,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  tanneries,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  gold 
and  stiver  wares,  china,  vinegar,  and  hats.     Pop.  14,440. 

Xjozemblirg,  post-tp.  of  Steams  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  237. 

Ijaz'or,  a  T.  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kile,  1}  miles  S.  of  Kamak,  on  the  site  of  a  part  of  ancient 
Thebes,  and  noted  for  its  architectural  remains. 

Ijoynes,  de  (Cdarles  d'Albebt),  Dckc,  b.at  Pont  St. 
Esprit,  department  of  Qard,  Franco,  Aug.  5, 1673,  descended 
from  a  Florentine  family,  whose  true  name  was  Albebti, 
but  which  had  bought  the  estate  of  Luynes  in  Touraine 
and  assumed  its  name  and  title.  Having  been  educated  as 
a  page  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  ho  became  the  favorite 
of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louia  XIII.,  and  it  was  at  hia 
instigation  that  the  young  king  gave  orders  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  Marshal  d'Anore  and  the  queen  Apr.  14, 
1617.  After  thia  court  revolution  Luynea  was  made  a  duke 
and  peer  of  France.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Blontbazon,  was  made  constable  and  chancellor,  and  ex- 
ercised for  a  short  time  absolute  control  over  the  whole 
government.  Ho  was  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  die 
Deo.  15, 1621,  before  the  king  beeame  aware  of  his  entire 
incapacity  and  mean  avarice. — One  of  his  descendants, 
Hosoni  Theodoric  Paul  Joseph  d'Albert,  duke  de 
Luynes,  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  15, 1802,  d.  at  Rome  Dec.  14, 1867 ; 
became  celebrated  for  the  liberal  and  judicious  support  he 
gave  to  science  and  art,  of  which  be  was  himself  a  success- 
ful cultivator.  He  wrote  Mttaponte  (1836),  Dcieriptioa  dt 
qwiquetVaM  peintJt  (1840),  E»»ai  gur  la  Suminmatiqne  dea 
Satnpiea  tt  de  la  Phinicie  (1S46),  Vojfngt  d' Exploration  d 
la  Utr  Morte  (published  after  hia  death).  In  1854  he 
superintended  the  publioation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Paria. 

ItV'zenberg  (Charles  Aloysids),  H.  D.,b.  in  Verona, 
Italy,  July  31,  1805 ;  when  only  ten  years  old  he  entered 
college  by  a  special  act;  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1810;  at- 
tended lectures  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  Collo);e;  removed 
to  New  Orleans  in  1829;  was  attached  to  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital ;  then  established  one  of  hia  own,  where  be  performed 
some  difficult  surgical  operations;  visited  Europe  in  1832- 
34 :  was  made  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  and  returned  to  Louisiana  in  1834;  founded  the  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History  in  1839,  and  the  Louisiana  Medi- 
co-Chimrgical  Society  in  1843,  being  the  first  president  of 
both.  D.  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  July  15,1848.  Paul  F.  Ete. 

Lnzeme';  county  of  N.  E.  Pennsylvania.  Area,  1400 
aqnare  miles.  Its  aurfaee  is  in  part  covered  with  a  loby- 
rinth  of  wooded  mountain-ridges,  enclosing  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  great 
Wyoming  Valley,  through  which  flows  the  Susquehanna 
River,  which  receives  the  Lackuwanna,  its  tributary.  The 
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county  contains  great  quantities  of  anthracite  coal,  which 
is  extensively  mined.  It  has  k  larger  ooal-prodoct  than 
any  other  county  of  the  U.  S.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
the  chief  agricultural  products.  The  manufactures  include 
iron,  castings,  metallic  wares,  lumber,  carriages,  flour,  fur- 
niture, leather,  cigars,  saddlery,  machinery,  railroad  cara, 
ete.  The  county  ia  traveraed  by  numeroua  railroada.  Scran- 
ton  ia  the  largest  city.     Cap.  VTilkesbarre.     Pop.  160,915. 

Luzerne,  poat-v.  of  Leroy  tp.,  Benton  eo.,  Ia.,  on  tho 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.     Pop.  144. 

Lazerne,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  has  important  manufactures. 
Its  station,  on  the  Adirondack  R.  R.,  20  miles  N.  oC  Sara- 
toga, is  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  river,  in  Hadley  tp.,  Sara- 
toga CO.     Pop.  1174. 

liOseme,  tp.  of  Fayette  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1807. 

Luzerne,  de  la  (Chevalier  Anne  C£8Ar),  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Paris,  France,  in  1741 ;  educated  for  the  military  service, 
and  was  aido-de-camp  to  his  relative,  the  duke  de  Broglie, 
during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  miyor- 
geneial  of  cavalry  (1762),  with  the  colonelcy  of  the  grena- 
diers de  France.  He  afterward  abandoned  the  military 
career  for  diplomacy ;  whs  sent  as  minister  to  the  court  of 
Bavaria  1776,  and  to  the  U.  S.  as  successor  to  Gerard  after 
the  recognition  of  American  independence  in  1778.  He 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  21,  1779,  where  be  resided 
four  years,  giving  proofs  of  prudence  and  friendship  for 
the  struggling  colonists  which  wore  highly  appreciated, 
and  gave  him  a  considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  In  1780  he  contracted  on  his  own  responsibility 
a  loan  for  the  relief  of  the  American  army,  then  suffering 
the  utmost  destitution.  In  1782  he  obtained  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  ratification  by  Congress  of  the  American  treaty 
of  peace  until  that  between  England  and  France  should  be 
signed.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1783  he  bore  with  him 
the  most  honorable  testimonies  of  esteem  from  Congreas 
and  from  individuals.  Harvard  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Pennsylvania  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  her  counties.  On  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
government  (1789)  the  secretary  of  state,  by  direction  of 
Washington,  addressed  a  letter  to  Chevalier  Luserne  con- 
veying the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  his  services.  He  d.  at 
London  Sept.  14,  1791,  being  then  French  minister  to  the 
English  court. — His  elder  brother,  Cesar  Quillauue,  b. 
July  7, 1738;  became  bishop  of  Langres  1770,  and  cardinal 
1817;  was  a  distinguished  theological  writer,  and  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.    O.  June  21,  1821. 

Lnzon',  or  Ln^on,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  bclongiog  to  Spain, 
and  situated  between  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  lat.  12°  30'  and  I80  40'  N.,  and  between 
Ion.  119°  45'  and  124°  10'  E.  Area,  51,300  square  miles. 
Like  all  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
having  several  active  volcanoes,  among  which  is  Mayon  ; 
earthquakes  ore  frequent  and  destructive;  the  city  of  Ma- 
nila was  ncorly  destroyed  by  one  in  1S03.  The  ground  is 
elevated  and  mountainous,  several  ranges  of  a  height  from 
4000  to  7000  feet  traversing  tho  island  from  N.  to  S.  But 
the  soil  ia  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  the  climate  being  hot 
and  moist,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is  almost  un- 
equalled. Immense  forests  of  ebony,  cedar,  gum  trees,  and 
iron-wood,  interspersed  with  orange,  citron,  cocoa,  bread- 
fruit, and  tnmarmd  trees,  cover  the  mountains  to  their 
very  tops.  Myriads  of  climbing  plants  and  parasites  wind 
from  tree  to  tree,  cover  every  twig,  and  form  n  forest  grow- 
ing on  the  forest.  Rice,  wheat,  maiie,  sngar,  cotton,  in- 
digo, tobacco,  coffee,  ginger,  pepper,  and  vanilla  arc  raised 
in  continuous  crops  without  difilcully  and  in  greet  abun- 
dance. Luzon  is  entirely  free  from  beasts  of  prey ;  oxen  and 
buffaloes  are  employed  in  agriculture ;  sheep,  goat!<,  and 
swine  are  reared.  Pheasants,  ducks,  and  brilliantly  col- 
ored birds  swarm  all  over  the  island,  and  fish  are  abundant 
both  in  the  rivers  and  the  surrounding  sea.  Of  minerals, 
gold,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  marble  are  fuund.  Mother-of- 
pearl,  amber,  coral,  and  tortoise-shell  are  exported,  together 
with  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco ;  which  last  article  ia 
a  government  monopoly  and  yields  a  clear  annual  profit 
of  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  population  of  Luzon,  which 
numbers  2,500,000,  consists  partly  of  negroes,  who  live  as 
nomades  in  the  interior  in  a  savage  state.  They  are  idola- 
ters, and  are  believed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of  tho 
island,  driven  back  by  the  Tagals  and  Bisayers,  two  Ma- 
layan races  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  These 
are  Roman  Catholics,  industrious,  hospitable,  and  open  to 
progress  and  civilization,  and  besides  being  good  agricul- 
turists, possess  some  manufactures  ;  they  build  ships  with 
which  they  sail  to  Spain.  Many  Chinese  have  settled  here, 
but  comparatively  few  Spaniards.  The  trade,  which  is 
very  considerable  and  increasing  every  year,  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  English  and  American  merchants  established 
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at  Manila,  the  principal  town  of  the  island,  Lazon  wai 
dincovered  by  Magallanes  in  1521;  Manila  wai  bniit  in 
XSSI,  (See  Philippises,) 

Lnzn'Ia  [It.  iii«to2a,  a  "glow-worm"],  aperennial  genua 
of  pseudo-glumaceoufl  plants,  commonly  called  wood-rushes, 
belonging  to  the  family  Juncacex  (which  see),  and  differing 
from  the  Jancut,  or  rash  proper,  in  the  form  of  the  leares, 
which  are  flat,  soft,  nsually  hairy  and  grass-like,  and  in  the 
throe-seeded  oapsale.  There  are  numerous  species  found 
in  the  woods  of  Europe  and  fire  in  the  V.  S. :  L.pilota 
and  L,  parvijlora  or  melanoearpaf  which  hare  the  flowers 
loosely  long-peduDCled,  umbelled,  or  corymbed ;  L.  eam- 
pntrit,  .L.  arcuata,  and  L.  tpicata,  hariog  the  flowers 
crowded  in  apilcos  or  close  olusters, 

Lnzza'ra,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Reggio 
neir  Emilia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fo,  near  Quastalla. 
Pop,  In  1871,  7609, 

Iiozzat'to  (Mors  CaAriii),  called  Bch-Jaoob,  b,  at 
Padua,  Italy,  in  1707,  of  Jewish  parentage;  became  a 
celebrated  mystic  writer,  compiled  a  second  book  of  Zohar, 
and  announced  himself  as  the  Jewish  Messiah.  Exoom- 
munioated  and  forced  to  learo  Italy,  he  settled  at  Amster- 
dam ;  went  in  1744  to  Palestine,  and  d.  at  Safed  May,  1747. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  treat  of  many  subjects, 
poetical,  philosophioal,  moral,  and  derotional ;  twenty-eight 
of  his  treaiCisei  bare  been  published,  but  twenty-four  remain 
unedited. 

Luzzatto  (Sahcel  DATn>),b.  at  Trieste,  Italy,  In  1800, 
of  Jewish  descent;  receircd  a  brilliant  education,  and  be- 
came the  most  popular  historian  of  his  people,  bringing  to 
light  the  forgotten  episodes  of  Jewish  history  and  sufferings 
in  Spain.  He  was  liberal  in  his  views  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis,  of  which  science  he  was  professor  in  the 
rabbinical  school  at  Padua  from  1829  to  bis  death  in  186S. 
Ho  wrote  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  Italian  with  great 
elegance,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  restorers 
of  Hebrew  literature.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  QrammaVf  French 
Kotn  on  Itaiah  (1834),  Hehrew  Notei  on  (*«  Pmtnteuch 
(1850),  and  Italian  translations  of  Job  (1844)  and  of  Isaiah 
(1850),  with  a  Hebrew  commentary,  besides  Dinloguet  on 
the  Cabala,  the  Zohar,  and  the  Antiquity  of  tkr  Vowel- 
Pointt  and  Aecenlt  o/  the  Bible  (1852),  and  a  work  on  the 
Aramaic  version  of  Onkclos  (1830).  (See  Griltz,  Hittory 
of  the  Jeict,  vol.  xi.) 

Lycan'thropy  [Or.  kixot,  "wolf,"  and  ivtimmt, 
"  man  "],  a  kind  of  madness  in  which  the  patient  fancies 
that  ho  is  a  wolf.  The  old  and  very  widespread  belief  iu  the 
existence  of  man-wolves  possessed  of  the  devil  has  in  many 
instances  led  deluded  persona  to  fancy  themselves  thus 
possessed ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  this  fancy  has  be- 
come epidemic,  and  hundreds  of  persons  hare,  in  their 
delusion,  beoome  cannibals,  going  upon  all  fours,  living  in 
the  forests,  and  howling  like  wolves.  In  1600  there  were 
hundreds  of  people  exoentod  in  the  Jura  for  lycanthropy. 

Iiyca'on,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  king  of  Arcadia.  Ac- 
cording to  one  verfiiun  of  the  myth,  he  and  bis  sons,  fifty 
in  number,  were  changed  into  wolves  by  Zeus  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  insolence  and  impiety.  When  Zeus  visited 
them  they  set  before  him  a  dish  in  which  they  had  mixed 
the  entrails  of  a  boy  they  had  murdered,  but  the  god  knew 
it,  and  avenged  himself  on  them.  There  arc,  however, 
other  and  very  different  versions  of  the  myth. 

Lycao'niat  a  small  territory  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
between  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilioia,  and  Phrygia.  Its 
principal  town  was  Iconium,  the  present  Konieb.  After 
being  conquered  by  the  Romans  it  was  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  Lycaonia  was  visited  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in  their  first  missionary  journey.  They  were 
at  first  regarded  as  divinities,  but  afterwards  Paul  was 
stoned  (Acts  ziv.).  The  inhabitants  then  spoke  a  peculiar 
language  of  unknown  affinities. 

Lyce'um  [Or.  rb  \<littiov,  named  from  the  neighboring 
temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus],  the  largest  of  the  three  great 
gymnasia  of  ancient  Athens,  None  but  well-bom  youth, 
whose  parentage  on  both  sides  was  Athenian,  were  allowed 
to  be  trained  here.  In  335  B.  c.  Aristotle  was  allowed  to 
make  use  of  the  Lyceum  as  a  place  for  teaching  philosophy. 
His  instructions  were  given  while  walking  in  the  groves 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum ;  hence  his  philosophy  was 
called  Peripatetic  {"  walking  about "),  The  Lyceum  stood 
on  tho  E.  side  of  the  eily,  outside  the  gates,  just  S.  of  the 
Cynosarges,  and  near  the  fountain  of  Panops.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  grove  of  lofty  plane  trees. — In  Franco 
the  public  schools  for  secondary  instruction  have  the  name 
of  lyceum  (It/cfe). 

Lych'nis  [Gr.  Mxnn.  a  "light"  or  "lamp"],  a  genns 
of  annual  or  perennial  plants  found  in  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.,  the  commonest  species  of  which  is  the  eomeockle 


PBTLLACE^),  and  received  its  name  from  a  aearlet  or  flame- 
colored  Grecian  species.  Sereisl  species  are  cultivated  aa 
garden-flowers  in  the  U.  B.,  the  best  known  being  the 
scarlet  lychnis  (£,  Chaleedonica),  sometimes  called  the 
Maltese  cross,  a  native  of  Northern  Asia,  an  elegant  gar- 
den-flower, the  tints  of  which  vary  from  scarlet  to  rose- 
color  and  white.  The  common  mullein  pink  or  rose-cam- 
pion {L,  coronaria)  is  of  this  genus.  The  L.  Sieboldii,  a 
Japanese  flower  lately  domesticated  in  the  U.  S.,  is  tbonght 
to  DO  a  hybrid.  The  genua  differs  from  Silene,  or  eatcbly, 
only  in  having  five  (rarely  four)  styles,  and  a  pod  opening 
by  as  many  or  twice  as  many  teeth.  The  corncockle  is  but 
too  common  in  wheat-fields,  the  black  seeds  being  ii^urious 
to  the  quality  of  the  flour, 

Lyc'ia  [Gr.  Amia],  an  ancient  region  of  Asia  Minor  of 
small  extent,  lying  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  Mounts 
Taurus  on  the  N.,  Climax  on  the  E.,  and  Dasdala  on  the 
W.,   tho   adjoining   regions   across   the   mountains   being 
Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Caria,  the  chief  rivers, 
Xanthus,  Limyrus,  and  Glancus,  and  the  most  noted  cities, 
Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  Tlos,  and  Tel- 
missus.     The  most  ancient  name  of  the  country,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  Milyas,  the  inhabitants  being  of  two 
races,  Solymi  and  Termilas  or  Tremilse.    Extended  aocounts 
of  I^vcia  have  been  given  by  tho  Greek  poets,  historians, 
and  geographers.     It  was  a  favorite  region  with  Homer, 
who  assigns  to  the  Lyoian  heroei,  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon, 
the  place  of  honor  among  the  Trojan  allies.     Apollo  was 
often   called  Lyoian  Apollo  from   his  temple  at  Patara, 
second  in  renown  only  to  that  at  Delphi,  and  regarded  by 
gome  as  the  place  of  his  birth.     The  Solymi,  doubtless  the 
earliest  inhabitants  and  of  Semitic  stock,  were  conquered 
by  the  Tremilsu,  who  are  said  to  have  come  f)rom  Crete  and 
look  the  name  of  Lyciana.    They  appear  aa  Leka,  a  sea- 
faring people,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the  fourteenth 
century  B.  c.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  mention  of 
writing  found  in  the  Homerio  poems  is  in  connection  with 
the  Lyoian  legend  of  Bellcrophon,     The  Lycians  were  con- 
quered by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heroic  and  memorable  resistance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Xanthus,  who  burned  themselves  with  their  wives,  slaves, 
and  treasures  in  their  citadel.     They  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  were  subdued  and  made  a  tatrapy 
of  Persia,  and  furnished  fifty  ships  to  Xerxes  for  bis  inva- 
sion of  Greece.     Alexander  the  Great  subdued  the  country 
almost  at  the  outset  of  his  Asiatic  career;  it  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  Syrian  empire,  and  was  given  to  the  Kho- 
dians  by  the  conquering  Romans.     Boon  afterwartl  it  be- 
came independent  as  a  repnbiioan  confederation  of  cities, 
but  ultimately  became  a  Roman  provinoe,  with  Myra  as  the 
capital.     In  the  great  civil  war  on  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Lycia  caponsed  the  eanse  of  Oetavius  and  Antony,  and  was 
conquered  by  Brutus  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which 
the  city  of  Xanthus  repeated  its   act  of  self-immolation 
by  fire.     In  modem  times  Lycia  had  fallen  into  complete 
oblivion,  no  traveller  had  explored  it,  and  the  sites  of  its 
celebrated  citiea  were  unknown,  when  in  1838  and  1840  it 
was  riaited  by  Mr.  (aflerwarda  Sir  Charles)  Fellowa,  who 
found  there  vast  ruina  of  temple*,  fortresaos,  and  tombs, 
and  inscriptiona  in  an  unknown  oharacter.     An  expedition 
under  his  leadership  was  sent  in  a  British  vessel  of  war  184A, 
which  brought  to  London  the  remarkable  sculptures  now 
occupying  the  "  Lycian  room  "  of  the  British  Museum,   The 
Lyoian  language  recovered  from  the  inscriptions  by  Grote- 
fend  and  Daniel  Sharpe,  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Morits 
Schmidt  of  Jena,  is  found  to  belong  to  the  Zendie  or  Old 
Bactrian  subdivision  of  the  Iranian  family ;  and  the  date 
of  the  ehief  monuments  being  ascertained  to  range  only 
from  530  to  335  B.  c. — i.  e.  from  the  period  of  the  Persian 
conquest — it  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  is  not  that  of  the  earlier  Lycians,  hut  that 
of  colonists  introduced  from  Persia.      The  numerous  coins 
of  Lycia  confirm  this  view.     Tho  Lycian  alphabet  consists 
of  twenty-five  single  ond  several  double  letters.     A  few  of 
the  characters  are  peculiar;  thirteen  are  identical  with  tho 
Cypriote  in  form,  and  consequently  related  to  the  Plioeni- 
cian,  while  three  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek.     The  in- 
scriptions are   chiefly  from    tombs  cut   in   the  rock,   the 
Lycians  having  been  remarkable  for  the  honors  shown  to 
tho  dead,  oa  well  as  for  the  cyclopean  character  of  their 
architecture,  which  in  its  later  period  showed  traoea  of 
Grecian  influence.  (See  Sir  Charlea  Fellowa,  .,4ccoh«(  nf 
Ditcoreriet  in  Lycia  (1841)  and  Coint  of  ..4aci«Mt  Lifcia 
(1855),  and  Scbmidt,  Tlie  Lycian  IxiKriptiont.tcitk  a  Criti- 
cal C'immentary  and  an  Eway  on  the  Alphabet  and  L<tH- 
yuaye  nf  the  Lijciant  (Jena,  1868).)         Porter  C.  Bliss. 

liycom'in^,  county  of  North-eaat  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
1500  aqnarc  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  steep  wooded  ridf^cB 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  by  the  W.  branoh  of  tho 
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oattle,  gnin,  and  wool  extensively.  The  manuraetorcs  in- 
I  elude  lumber,  carriages,  leather,  harnesses,  flour,  furniture, 
i  etc.     The  county  contains  outlying  beds  of  excellent  semi- 

bituminous  coal.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Central 
and  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  other  R.  Rs.  The 
county  is  divided  into  a  rugged  mountain  region,  valuable 
ehiefly  for  its  eoal,  iron,  and  noble  forests,  and  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley-tract.  The  county  contains  a  quarry  of 
fine  black  marble.  The  lumber  manufacture  is  enormous. 
Cap.  Williamsport.  Pop.  47,626. 
Lycoming,  tp.  of  Lycoming  eo.,  Pa.  Pop.  642. 
Iiycoperdon,  the  pnff-ball.  See  Funoi. 
layc'ophron,  an  Alexandrian  grammarian  and  poet, 
b.  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  works  of  the  comic  poets  contained  in  the  Alexan- 
i  drian  library.  lie  wrote  an  extensive  work  on  comedy, 
but  this,  as  well  as  bis  tragedies,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous, has  been  lost.  Only  his  Ctitaaudra  or  Alexandra,  a 
naonologue  of  1474  iambjc  verses,  is  still  extant,  edited  by 
Bachmann  (Leipsic,  1828),  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Royston.  Even  in  antiquity  this  poem  was  considered  ob- 
acnre. 

Lyeopo'diam  [Gr.  w«ot,  a  "  wolf,"  and  rrmit,  "  foot "], 
a  genus  of  Club-uosses  (which  see).  It  is  the  typical 
genua  of  the  x)rder  Lycopodiaceee.  The  powder  called 
lycopodium  is  composed  of  the  spomles  of  Lycopodium 
clncalmn  (which  is  common  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
World)  and  of  other  species.  It  is  extremely  inflammable, 
is  used  in  fireworks  for  making  a  white  flame,  and  in  the- 
atre! for  artificial  lightning.  In  pharmacy  it  is  used  as  a 
5 ill-powder,  and  in  tbe  nursery  as  a  dressing  powder  for 
ifants.  The  species  are  evergreen,  and  two  or  three  are 
exteiuively  sold  for  Christmas  decoration. 

Lycnr'gBS,  the  Spartan  legislator,  lived,  aooording  to 
the  most  common  tradition,  in  the  eighth  century  B.  c,  and 
was  a  son  of  King  Eunomos ;  ruled  for  some  time  the  coun- 
try during  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  Charilaos,  but  was 
afterwards  compelled  to  emigrate ;  visited  Asia  Minor^  where 
be  became  acquainted  with  the  Homeric  songs;  Crete,  where 
he  studied  the  laws  of  Minos;  Egypt  and  otlier  oonntries; 
and  became  on  his  return  the  founder  of  those  institutions 
by  which  was  developed  in  Sparta  one  of  the  most  striking 
types  of  national  ebaracter  which  history  contains.  AH 
details  of  his  life  are  very  uncertain,  however,  and  tome 
modem  scholars  even  consider  him  a  mythical  person ;  but 
the  Spartans  themselves  had  built  a  temple  to  his  honor, 
and  told  that  he  brought  his  laws  from  Crete,  and  intro- 
daced  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  Dclphio  orscle.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  Spartan  sooiety  was  the  division 
into  two  classes  or  castes — the  slaves,  helots,  who  per- 
formed  all  the  labor  and  had  absolutely  no  rights  ;  and  the 
citizens,  Spartans,  who  were  completely  exempted  from 
labor,  and  owned  and  ruled  the  land.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  privileged  class  was  its  military  discipline. 
The  individual  was  absolutely  subordinate  to  the  state,  and 
lived  only  for  the  state.  The  Spartan  had  no  talent,  no 
passion,  no  plan  of  his  own ;  be  was  merely  a  tool.  Only 
strong  and  well-formed  children  were  allowed  to  live ;  the 
weak  or  deformed  were  exposed  to  die  on  Mount  Taygetus. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  the  boy  was  taken  from  his  mother 
SLnd  educated  by  the  state,  which  subjected  him  to  the  se- 
verest discipline.  When  he  was  thirty  years  old  he  was 
allowed  to  marry,  but  the  state  chose  his  wife,  and,  al- 
though married,  he  continued  to  live  in  garrison  till  his 
sixtieth  year.  By  the  establishment  of  this  social  order  (of 
whieh  more  detailed  information  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  the  tuicieni  history  of  Greece)  Lyourgus  suoceeded  in 
transforming  the  Spartans  from  one  of  the  rudest  and 
wildest  to  the  most  quiet  and  dignified  of  all  the  Greek 
peoples,  and  was  worshipped  by  them  as  a  god. 

Iiycnrgns,  an  Attic  orator,  b.  at  Athens  about  396  B.  c; 
belonged  to  Demosthenes' party ;  held  several  responsible 
positions  in  the  city,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  in  a  very  high  degree.  When  Alexander  de- 
manded that  the  Athenians  should  deliver  him  up  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  the  Macedonian  influence,  they 
boldly  refused.  D.  at  Athens  323  B.  c.  Of  his  orations, 
fifteen  were  still  extant  at  the  time  of  Plutaroh,  but  only 
one  has  come  down  to  us — that  against  Leoorates,  delivered 
in  330  B.  c,  edited  by  Maetzner  (Berlin,  1836). 

Lyd'da  [Gr.  XiSia],  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  within 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa, 
0  miles  E.  of  the  latter.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  bears  the 
name  of  Lod,  as  also  in  the  Apocrypha.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Peter's  miracle  of  healing  Eneas  (Acts  i.\.  32,  35);  was 
destroyed  by  Cestius  Gallus  in  his  march  against  Jerusalem, 
rebuilt  as  capital  of  one  of  the  nine  toparchics  of  Judsa, 
and  became  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  Jewish  school  of  the 


law.  Later  it  received  the  name  of  Diospolis,  was  one  of  tbe 
principal  places  of  Palestine  for  several  oenturies,  was  the 
seat  of  a  bisboprio,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
martyr  St.  George,  the  patron  of  England.  It  figured 
largely  during  the  Crusades,  and  is  still  an  exteusire  town 
under  the  name  of  Liid. 

Lyd'gate  (John),  b.  at  Lydgate,  Sufiblk,  England, 
about  1376 ;  studied  at  Oxford ;  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  became  the  head  of  a  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
He  wrote  several  poetical  works — Tht  Fall  af  Princtt,  The 
Storie  of  Thebti,  and  The  Ifitorie,  Siege,  and  Dettrnction 
of  Trove — which  are  chiefly  valuable  as  monuments  of  Iho 
English  language  in  that  obscure  period.  D.  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  about  1461. 

Ijyd'ia,  country  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  between  Ionia, 
Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Mysia.  It  was  very  famous  for  its 
wealth.  Pactolus  ran  through  it,  and  Croesus  was  one  of 
its  kings.  The  inhabitants  were  noted  for  the  corruption 
of  their  morals.  The  capital  was  Snrdis.  Tbe  history  of 
the  country  during  the  dynasties  of  the  Atyadac,  Heraclidse, 
and  Mcrmnadie  is  merely  fabulous,  with  very  few  glimpses 
of  actual  truth.  On  the  defeat  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus  the 
country  became  a  dependency  of  Persia. 

Ijyd'ian  [from  Lt/dla],  in  music,  the  designation  of  one 
of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  modes.     Its  scale  is  that  of  F,      * 
and  it  differs  from  the  modem  scale  on  that  letter  by  having 
B  natural  instead  of  Bb- 

I<ydian  Stone,  a  siliciouB  slate  or  flinty  jasper  of  a 
velvet-black  color,  used  as  a  touchstone  for  testing  the 
quality  of  gold  and  silver.  (See  Jasper.) 

Iiy'ell  (Sir  Charles),  Bart.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 
b.  at  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  14,  1797 ;  was 
educated  at  E.xcter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1819;  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  soon  de- 
voted himself  to  scientific  researches,  especially  in  geology, 
in  which  branch  he  had  become  interested  through  the  uni- 
versity lectures  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Buckland.  His  earliest 
labors  consisted  in  an  e.xtensive  personal  examination  of 
the  deposits  of  Forfarshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire, 
concerning  which  ho  published  in  the  7'ran«aetton>  of  tho 
Geological  Society  and  in  Brewster's  Journal  of  Srieiiee 
(1826-27)  several  papers,  which  displayed  great  powers  of 
observation,  conjoined  with  remarkable  acuteness  in  detect- 
ing the  real  significance  of  scientific  data — qualities  which 
were  exemplified  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  his  great  work, 
Principlee  of  Oeology  (3  vols.,  1830~.?3),  which  immediately 
became  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  It  received 
large  additions  in  successive  editions,  which  were  rapidly 
called  for.  In  1838  he  published  a  work  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  this,  which  under  tbe  titles  ElemenU  of 
Oeology  vai  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology  ptMsed  through 
many  editions,  until  in  1870  it  was  definitely  recast  into  the 
Studenft  Manual  of  Geology.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  geology  at  King's  College,  London ;  married 
in  the  same  year  the  eldest  daughter  of  another  eminent 
geologist,  Leonard  Homer;  became  president  of  the  Geo- 
logical Sooiety  in  1836,  and  again  in  1850;  delivered  a 
course  of  geological  lectures  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1841, 
after  which  he  travelled  extensively  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  U.  S.  as  far  S.  as  Kentucky,  and  pnbliihed 
his  TraeeU  in  North  America  (1845),  which,  though  popu- 
larly written,  contained  a  better  geological  map  of  the 
U.  S.  than  had  previously  appeared;  made  another  tour  in 
the  IT.  S.  (Sept.,  1845-June,  1846),  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  tbe  Southern  States  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
published  A  Secoid  Vitil  to  the  United  Statet  ( 1849),  treat- 
ing at  some  length  of  American  social  life  and  political 
aspects.  Ho  was  knighted  in  1848,  and  created  a  baronet 
Aug.  22,  1864.  On  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  celebrated 
Origin  of  Specie;  Sir  Charles  made  a  careful  re-examina- 
tion of  the  geological  evidences  bearing  upon  the  subject 
thus  brought  into  prominence,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
"Darwinian  theory"  in  a  learned  work,  Geological  Evi- 
dence of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  (1863),  revising  his  earlier 
books  in  conformity  with  these  views.  All  the  writings  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyoll  give  evidence  of  fine  literary  as  well  as 
scientific  ability,  are  models  of  clearness  and  accuracy, 
and  may  be  read  with  interest  by  tbe  public  in  general.  D. 
in  London  Feb.  22,  1875. 

Itygo'dinm  [Gr.  \vyMiit,  "flexible"],  a  genus  of  climb- 
ing ferns  found  in  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  America. 
One  species  only,  L.  palmatum,  is  found  in  the  U.  S.,  from 
Massaohusetis  to  the  Gulf  States.  It  is  much  prized  for 
purposes  of  decoration.  One  or  two  species  are  cultivated 
in  greenhouses. 

liV'kens,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Lykens  Valley  B.  R.,  a  tributary  of  the  Northern  Central 
R.  R.,  44  miles  N.  E.  of  Ilarrisburg,  has  a  public  library,     i^ 
3  newspaper,  a  bank,  a  savings  fund,  a  building  association. 
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2  foandriea,  &  maohine-shop,  a  steam  saw  and  planing  mill, 

3  hotels,  stores,  eto.     Principal  business,  shipping  Lykens 
Valley  cool.    Pop.  1246.    S.  M.  Eehh,  Ed.  ''Rkoisteb." 

Jjjl^nB,  tp.  of  Crawford  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1140. 

Lyle,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Mower  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  K.  R.  (Mason  City  branch).  Pop.  480. 

Lyles'Tille,  ar.  of  Presidio  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  124. 

LyI'y,  or  Lilly  (Jobx),  b.  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  1553  or  1J54;  graduated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  1573.  His  Suphue»  Ihe  Anatomy  of  Wit  (1579) 
and  Eiipkuef  and  hit  Enrilarid  (1580)  attained  great  popu- 
larity in  bis  own  times.  (See  Ecphiiism.)  The  farmer  work 
was  edited  in  186S  among  tho  Arber  reprints.  Prof, 
Rushton  of  Cork  has  discovered  that  Eupkuei  and  hin 
Ephabut,  the  most  rained  portion  of  tho  EuphHt;  is  a 
rather  close  paraphrase  of  Plutarch  Oh  Education.  Lyly 
also  wrote  nine  court-plays,  which  contain  fine  passages 
anil  songs.  IIo  was  perhaps  the  author  of  Pap  with  an 
Hntchette,  a  once  famous  pamphlet.  Ills  life  was  mostly 
spent  at  Elizabeth's  court.     D.  in  Nov.,  1608. 

Ly'inaii,  county  of  S.  Dakota,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
the  Missouri  River,  intersected  by  White  River.  Area,  700 
square  miles.  It  has  been  formed  since  the  census  of  1870, 
and  is  still  very  thinly  peopled. 

Lyman,  tp.  of  Ford  oo.,  HI.    Pop.  740. 

Lyman,  post-tp.  of  York  oo.,  Mc.,  5  miles  E.  of  Alfred, 
has  4  churches  and  manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  1052. 

Lyman,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  10  miles  N.  E. 
of  Wells  River,  has  manufaotures  of  staroh.     Pop.  658. 

Lyman  (CncsTER  Smith),  b.  at  Manchester,  Conn.,  Jan. 
13,1814;  studied  astronomy  and  the  kindred  sciences  in 
boyhood  without  a  teacher,  constructing  astronomical  and 
optical  apparatus  with  bis  own  hands,  and  computed  com- 
plete almanacs  for  1830  and  1831,  and  tables  of  oolipses  for 
fifteen  years  ahead.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  1837, 
taught  school  at  Ellington  two  years,  studied  theology  at 
Union  Seminary,  "S,  i.,  and  at  flew  Haven  1S40— 42  ;  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
1843-45  ;  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health  in  1845;  taught  tho  Royal  School,  having  as 
pupils  four  of  the  recent  occupants  of  the  Hawaiian  throne; 
became  a  surveyor  in  California  1847 ;  was  ono  of  the  ear- 
liest to  send  to  the  Eastern  States  authentic  accounts  of  the 
discovery  of  gold ;  settled  at  Now  Haven  1850,  where  he 
engaj^ed  in  soientifio  pursuits,  and  was  ono  of  the  revisers 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  for  the  edition  of  1864,  taking 
charge  of  the  soientifio  terms,  and  became  in  1859  professor 
of  industrial  mechanics  and  physics  in  Yale  College,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  in  which  he  also  taught  astronomy,  both  theoreti- 
cal and  praotieal.  Since  1870  his  professorship  has  been 
that  of  astronomy  and  physics.  He  has  published  articles 
in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  The  New  Englander,  and  else- 
where, and  made  various  useful  inventions;  e.  g.  his  wave 
apparatus,  his  pendulum  apparatus  for  acoustic  curves,  etc. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  British  Association  for 
tho  Advancement  of  Science,  and  fills  positions  in  several 
scientific  bodies  in  his  own  country. 

Lyman  (Heimr),  b.  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1810; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  1829,  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  1832,  and  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  sent  to 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (Gongregationalist). 
With  his  companion.  Rev.  Samuel  Munson,  ho  labored  for 
two  years  among  the  savage  Battahs  of  Sumatra,  by  whom 
they  were  both  murdered  June  28, 1834.  He  had  published 
a  volume  entitled  Tke  Condition  of  Femala  in  Pagan 
Cotintriea, 

Lyman  (Gen.  Phixras),  b.  at  Durham,  Conn.,  about 
1716:  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1738;  was  tutor  there 
till  1741;  became  a  lawyer  at  Sufiicld ;  was  appointed 
major-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  in  the  French  war;  built  Fort  Lyman  (since  called 
Fort  Edward),  N.  Y.;  succeeded  Sir  William  Johnson 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George;  was  en- 
gaged in  tho  attack  upon  Ticondcroga,  the  capture  of 
Crown  Point,  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  and  the  expedi- 
tion against  Havana  (1762);  spent  several  years  in  Eng- 
land as  agent  to  solicit  lands  for  a  colony  in  Florida,  and 
d.  in  West  Florida  (now  Mississippi),  near  Natchez,  in  1775. 

Lyman  (Oen.  Thkodorf.),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  19, 
17(i2 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1810 :  inherited  an 
ample  fortune ;  visited  Europe  1814;  wrote  a  small  volume, 
Three  Wrrli  in  Parit  (1814);  studied  law,  and  made  a 
second  European  lanr,  on  returning  from  which  he  pub- 
lished The  /'olitiral  S'lali  of  Italy  {^H20);  delivered  the 
Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Boston  1820;  wrote  an  AeeouHt  ' 


brated  politioal  demonstration,  and  published  a  useful 
work,  7^0  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.  with  Foreign  Nations 
(1820).  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  served  in  both 
branohos  of  the  legislature,  became  brigadier-general  of 
militia,  and  was  mayor  of  Boston  1832-35.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  prominent  in  disapproval  of  the  early  popular 
meetings  of  the  abolitionists,  and  incurred  obloquy  on  that 
account.  D.  at  Boston  July  17,  1849.  He  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Farm 
School,  and  was  the  founder  of  tbe  State  Reform  School  at 
Westborongh,  to  which  he  gave  $82,000. 

Lyman  (Theodore  Benedict),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1815;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1837,  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  city  of  Now  York  in  1840  ;  ordained  des- 
con  in  Christ  ohuroh,  Baltimore,  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  and  early  the  next  month  became  rector  of  St.  John's 
church,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  he  remained  until  he  en- 
tered upon  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  church,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  in  Apr.,  1850 ;  continued  in  charge  of  that  parish 
until  May,  1860,  when  he  went  to  Europe,  and  remained 
nearly  ton  years.  During  that  time  he  had  charge  for  a 
short  period  of  an  American  ohureh  in  Florence,  and  later 
was  for  several  years  rector  of  the  American  Episcopal 
church  in  Rome.  Upon  his  return  to  America  in  1869,  he 
became  reotor  of  Trinity  church,  San  Francisco,  and  was 
in  charge  of  that  churoh  when  elected  assistant  bishop 
of  North  Carolina  in  May,  1373.  He  was  conseorated  to 
that  offioe  in  Christ  church,  Raleigh,  Deo.  11,  in  the  lame 
year. 

Lyme,  tp.  of  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  Lyme  R.  R.  Station  is  in  Old 
Lyme  tp.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  tho  Connecticut  River,  near 
its  mouth,  and  on  the  Shore  Lino  R.  R.     Pop.  1181. 

Lyme,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  U.    Pop.  1358. 

Lyme,  tp.  of  JelTerson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Ontario.  It 
includes  the  important  villages  of  Chaumont  and  Three 
Mile  Bay,  and  has  valuable  fisheries  and  limestone  quar- 
ries.    Pop.  2465. 

Lyme,  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  0.    Pop.  2380. 

Lympliattcs>  See  HisroLoor,  by  Col.  J.  J.  WooD- 
WiLRD,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Lyn,  po8t-T.  of  Leeds  eo.,  Ont,  Canada,  on  tbe  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  has  good  water-power,  and  maoufaotnres 
of  cloth,  leather,  lasts,  and  rubber  goods.    Pop.  about  750. 

Lynch,  tp.  of  Texas  eo..  Mo.    Pop.  622. 

Lyncii  (Capt.  Henry  Blosse),  C.  B.,  b.  in  Castlecarra, 
Mayo,  Ireland,  about  1798;  entered  the  British  navy  in 
1823  ;  was  employed  in  surveys  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  learned 
Arabia  and  Persian;  became  in  1825  lieutenant  and  inter- 
preter to  the  squadron ;  was  employed  in  negotiations  with 
tho  independent  Arab  chieftains ;  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
Nubian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  1832,  and  crossed  the 
Desert  to  the  Nile;  was  appointed  in  1834  second  In  com- 
mand in  Col.  Ohcsncy's  Euphrates  expedition ;  commanded 
a  sqnadron  of  tbe  Indian  navy  in  1842  off  the  coast  of 
Scinde,  and  in  1851  on  tbe  Irrawaddy;  settled  at  Paris  in 
1854,  and  d.  there  Apr.  14, 1873.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  TVansactioiM  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

Lyncii  (Patrick  Nilsor),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cheraw,  8.  C, 
Mar.  10,  1817;  studied  theology  in  the  Catholic  seminary 
nt  Charleston  and  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome;  was  ordained  priest  in  1840;  became  reotor  of  tbe 
seminary  at  Charleston,  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  in 
1850,  and  bishop  of  Charleston  in  1858.  He  built  sev- 
eral churohes,  including  tho  fine  cathedral  of  St.  Michael ; 
founded  an  Ursuline  convent,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  many 
schools ;  and  some  of  these  establisnments  having  been  de- 
stroyed during  tho  war,  bo  has  since  chiefly  devoted  him- 
self to  their  restoration,  for  which  purpose  ho  has  made 
extensive  tours  through  the  Northern  States,  preaching 
and  collecting  funds.  He  has  written  some  theological 
and  soientifio  essays,  and  participated  in  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil of  1869-70,  supporting  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

Lyncii  (Thomas,  Jr.),  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  b.  in  Prinoe  George  parish,  S.  C, 
Aug.  6, 1749;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  studied  law  in  the  Temple,  London.  In  1772  he 
returned  to  South  Carolina;  became  in  1775  a  captain  in  the 
provincial  troops;  was  sent  in  1776  to  Congress  to  succeed 
nis  father,  who  died  in  that  year,  but  his  own  health  failing, 
he  soon  left  Congress.  In  1770  he  sailed  for  the  West  In- 
dies on  account  of  his  health,  but  the  ship  was  never  again 
heard  from. 

Lyncii  (Com.  William  F.),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1801 ;  en- 
tered the  naval  service  in  1819;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1S28, 
■--    Digitized  i  ..... 
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Dead  Sea,  the  reaalti  of  which  were  giren  in  his  Narraiim 
(IS4S).  He  published  in  18il  Naral  Life,  or  Obiervatioru 
Afloat  a»d  on  Shore;  became  oommander  in  1849,  captain 
in  ISM,  resigned  in  1861 ;  was  commodore  in  the  Confed- 
erate serrioe,  and  d.  at  Baltimore  Oct.  17, 1885. 

Lyach'bnrg,  tp.  of  Mason  oo.,  III.     Pop.  804. 

IjjTBchbiirg,  post-r.  of  Dodson  tp..  Highland  CO.,  0., 
on  Turtle  Creek  and  on  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R. 
(Hillsboro'  branch).     Pop.  478. 

LynchborS;  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Sumter  eo.,  S.  C,  on 
the  Wilmington  and  Augusta  R.  R.     Pop.  1698. 

I<ynchbDm«  post-T.  of  Harris  co.,  Tex.,  35  miles  S.  E. 
of  Houston.     Fop.  79. 

liynchbnrg,  city  of  Campbell  co.,  Va.,  on  the  S.  bank 
of  James  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Washington  Virginia 
Midland  and  Great  Southern  with  the  Atlantic  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  The  James  Rivor  and  Kanawha  Canal 
oonneet  it  with  Richmond,  distant  90  miles  E.  by  N. 
Ljnehhurg  is  situated  on  the  sides  of  a  hill  rising  abruptly 
from  the  nrer,  and  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  with 
its  numerous  terraces  and  ornamental  Tllla-residenoes,  which 
command  a  splendid  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  cele- 
brated Peaks  of  Otter,  20  miles  distant.  It  is  a  central 
point  for  an  eztensire  shipping  and  distributing  business, 
naa  40  mannfoetories  of  tobacco,  several  iron-foundries, 
railway  machine-shops,  cotton  and  flouring  mills,  and  en- 
joys a  magniflcent  water-power,  as  yet  but  slightly  devel- 
oped, while  In  the  immediate  vicinity  vast  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  are  found.  The  reservoir  constructed  in  1828  is 
situated  253  feet  above  the  river,  from  whioh  the  water  is 
supplied  by  a  double  foroe-pnmp  worked  by  a  breast-wheel. 
There  are  2  national  and  3  savings  banks,  10  ehnrehes,  3 
daily  and  3  tri-weekly  newspapers,  4  large  publie-sohool 
bnildings,  several  private  schools,  a  hospital,  orphan  asy- 
lum, court-house,  and  jail.     Pop.  in  1870,  6825. 

Ijynch  LaWj  the  practice  of  trying  and  punishing 
men  for  alleged  crimes  and  offences  with  wbiofa  they  are 
aharged  by  unauthorised  persons,  who  unjustifiably  at- 
tempt to  administer  what  they  may  deem  to  bo  justice, 
without  regard  to  the  forms  or  sanctions  of  law,  and  in 
violation  of  the  right  of  the  proper  legal  authorities  to 
bring  alleged  offcudors  to  trial,  in  times  of  especial  tur- 
bulence and  disorder,  when  the  duly  oonstituted  legal  au- 
thorities seem  powerless  or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  laws, 
or  when  the  necessity  of  making  a  terrible  example  of 
offenders  in  order  that  the  criminal  classes  may  oe  in- 
timidated is  particularly  felt,  it  has  sometimes  happened 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  especially  in  the  West- 
em  and  Southern  States,  that  members  of  the  community 
have  taken  the  execution  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  by  the  organixation  of  so-called  "  vigilance  committees  " 
have  endeavored  to  suppress  crime  by  the  vigorous  and 
effective  though  illegal  methods  of  lynch  law.  So  in  com- 
munities largely  made  up  of  desperadoes,  or  in  those  wherv 
the  orderly  methods  of  civil  administration  have  not  be- 
come taUj  established,  this  form  of  mob-law,  as  it  has  been 
aptly  termed,  is  wont  to  be  frequently  resorted  to.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  mining  districts 
of  the  Western  States.  Sometimes  the  methods  of  lynch 
law  are  adopted  to  mark  the  popular  abhorrence  of  some 
particularly  atrocious  crime,  and  to  ensure  the  rapidity, 
certainty,  and  severity  of  punishment  whioh  are  thought 
necessary,  but  which  may  not  result  from  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  if  it  be  suffered  to  take  its  due 
course.  While  lynch  law  has  been  in  some  instances  pro- 
ductive of  much  advantage  in  stamping  out  crime,  yet  it 
is  ordinarily  an  unmixed  evil.  The  legal  safeguards  which 
serve  to  protect  an  innocent  man  from  unjust  conviction 
are  almost  invariably  disregarded,  and  the  excitement  and 

Eassion  under  which  the  self-constituted  judges  usually 
tbor  render  conviction  almost  a  certainty  in  all  eases, 
whether  the  person  accused  be  innocent  or  guilty.  More- 
over, the  natural  effect  is  to  produce  social  disorganization 
by  weakening  the  power  ann  influence  of  the  proper  legal 
tribunals,  and  by  accustoming  men's  minds  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  judicial  power  and  tho  disregard  of  legal  methods 
of  procedure. 

The  origin  of  this  phrase  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  It  is  usually  derived  from  a  Virginian  farmer  named 
Lynch.  It  is  said  that  in  the  early  history  of  this  State  it 
became  the  practice  in  its  western  districts,  by  reason  of 
their  distance  from  the  courts  of  law,  to  refer  legal  con- 
troversies to  the  leading  men  of  the  neighborhood,  to  try 
criminal  offenders  before  them,  etc.,  and  that  this  man  ex- 
ereised  these  unauthorized  judicial  functions  so  commonly 
that  he  became  well  known  as  "  Judgo  Lynch."  His  name 
was  readily  transferred  to  the  illegal  method  of  adminis- 
tering justice  which  he  adopted.  Another  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  that  it  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
James  Fitistephens  Lynch,  the  mayor  of  Qalway,  Ireland, 


in  1493,  who  is  said  to  have  hanged  his  son  with  his  own 
hands  out  of  a  window  for  defrauding  a  Spaniard  and 
afterwards  murdering  him  in  order  to  conceal  the  defalca- 
tion. Another  derivation  is  from  the  name  of  one  Lynch, 
said  to  hare  been  sent  to  America  in  1687-88  to  suppress 
piracy,  and  supposed  to  have  received  authority  to  punish 
summarily  suen  pirates  as  might  be  captured,  without  a 
formal  legal  trial.  Another  explanation  is  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  Mr.  Lynch,  the  founder  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.  The  real  origin  of  the  term  "lynch  law"  must 
be  considered  doubtful.  (See  Wheeler's  Dirtionary  of  the 
Noted  Jfamet  of  Fiction,  title  "Judge  Lynch.") 

Geohoe  CUA8E.    Revised  by  T.  W.  Dicight. 

Lynch'B  Ranch,  a  v.  of  Stephens  co.,  Tex.    Pop.  42. 

laynd,  tp.  of  Redwood  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  268. 

I>rnde  (William  Pitt),  b.  at  Sherburne,  K.  T.,  Dec. 
IS,  1817 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1838 ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  1841,  and  removed  the  same 
year  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  has  since  resided ,;  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  Wisconsin  1844,  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  1845 ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1847-49, 
mayor  of  Milwaukee  1860,  member  of  the  State  legislature 
1866,  of  the  State  senate  1868-69,  and  was  again  chosen 
to  Congress  aa  a  Democrat  at  the  election  of  1874. 

Ijynde'boroagh,  post-tp.  of  Hillsborough  eo.,  X.  H., 
30  miUs  S.  S.  W.  of  Concord,  has  manufactures  of  glass, 
lumber,  and  other  goods.     Pop.  820. 

Iiyn'den,  tp.  of  Steams  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  270. 

Lynden,  tp.  of  Juneau  co..  Wis.    Pop.  479. 

Lyndea,  tp.  of  Sheboygan  co..  Wis.    Pop.  1552. 

I<yil'don,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Whiteside  oo.,  lU.,  oo  Rock 
River  and  the  Rockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R  , 
has  a  good  public  school,  2  churches,  a  newspaper,  several 
large  mills,  3  hotels,  stores,  and  good  water-power.  Pop. 
1039.  R.  C.  Olih,  Kd.  "Fkeb  Prbss." 

Lyndon^  post-v.  of  Osage  oo.,  Kan.,  has  1  newspaper. 

I<yndOBf  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  eo..  Me.,  85  miles  \.  of 
Houlton,  has  8  churches  and  some  msmufacturos.  Fop.  1410. 

Lyndon,  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  823. 

Lyndon,  tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.T.,  has  S  churches. 
(P.  0.,  Elgin  or  Rawson.)     Pop.  894. 

Lyndon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caledonia  eo.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Connecticut  and  Fossumpsio  R.  R.,  40  miles  6.  of  the 
Canada  line,  has  5  churches,  a  Baptist  college,  a  large 
academy  and  graded  school,  a  newspaper,  a  national  bank, 
3  hotels,  2  carriage-factories,  the  offices  and  repair-Bho))s 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Posaumpsic  R.  R.,  several  large 
miUa,  and  a  number  of  stores,  shops,  etc.  Fop.  2179. 
C.  M.  Chase,  Prop.  "  Vbrmo.vt  L'kiox." 

Lyn'donTille,  post-v.  of  Yates  tp.,  Orleans  co.,  N.  T., 
has  3  churches  and  some  manufsetures.     Pop.  400. 

Lynd'hnrat  (John  Sinolktoh  Coplbt),  Barox,  b.  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  21, 1772,  son  of  the  artist  J.  S.  Copley ; 
was  carried  to  England  in  1774;  graduated  with  high 
honors  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1794,  and  became 
a  fellow  of  Trinity ;  visited  the  V.  8.  in  company  with  Vol- 
ney ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1804;  be- 
came a  sergeant-at-law  in  1813:  chief-justice  of  Chester 
1817 ;  entered  Parliament  as  a  Tory  in  1818  ;  was  knighted 
and  made  solicitor-general  1819;  was  counsel  of  George 
IV.  in  1820  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline;  became  attor- 
ney-general in  1823;  sat  in  Parliament  for  Cambridge 
University  1826,  and  was  made  master  of  the  rolls ;  op- 
posed Catholic  emancipation ;  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Lyndhurst  and  appointed  lord  chancellor  in  1827, 
holding  that  office  until  1830,  a  second  time  from  1834-35, 
and  again  from  1841—46;  was  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
1830 ;  lord  high  steward  of  Cambridge  University  1840,  and 
d.  in  London  Oct.  12,  1863. 

Lyne'doch  (Tboxas  Grahah),  BAROK.b.  atBalgowan, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  174S;  entered  the  army;  served 
at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  defence  of  Toulon  1793;  entered 
Parliament  and  raised  a  Scotch  regiment  of  foot  1704;  be- 
came colonel  1795 ;  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy 
1796,  with  tho  British  forces  in  Minorca  and  Sicily  1797,  at 
the  siege  of  Malta  1798;  was  aido-de-camp  to  Sir  John 
Moore  in  Spain  180S-09;  participated  ia  the  defence  of 
Cadiz  1810 ;  became  lieutenant-general  1811 ;  defeated  the 
French  at  Barossa  Mar.,  1811 ;  served  under  Wellington  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  1812 ;  commanded  a  division 
at  Vittoria  June21, 1813  ;  took  San  Sebastian  Aug.  31, 1813; 
engaged  in  thedefenceof  Holland  1814 ;  created  Baron  Lyne- 
doch  May  3,  1814 ;  became  general  1821,  and  governor  of 
Dunbarton  Castle  1829.     D.  in  London  Dec.  18,  1843. 

Lynn,  a  v.  of  Henderson  co..  111.     Fop.  251. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Henry  co..  111.     Pop.  1119. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  111.     Pop.  966.        ^rs\r> 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Woodford  Co.,  HI.     Pop.  800, J*V  l^ 
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Iiynn,  tp.  of  Pose;  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1656. 

Iiynn,  tp.  of  Wuren  co.,  la.    Pop.  1020. 

I^ynil,  city  and  port  for  rmall  rmsela  of  Eisez  oo.. 
Mass.,  on  the  N.  side  of  Massaohusotts  Bay,  being  nearly  at 
vhat  ma;  be  called  the  northern  chop  of  Boston  Harbor. 
The  township  is  sab-triangular  in  outline,  of  aboot  10 
square  miles ;  extent  along  the  shore,  aboat  3  miles.  The 
S.  half  lies  on  a  conglomerate  and  porphyr;  formation,  and 
is  whoU;  improved  and  settled ;  the  N.  half  is  forest  and 
irild  pasture,  with  few  dwellings.  The  W.  bonndar;  runs 
near  the  Sangus  River,  which  empties  into  its  harbor;  the 
E.  line  is  marked  by  a  chain  of  basins  called  the  "  Lakes 
of  Lynn,"  the  chief  of  which  are  Flax,  Sluice,  and  Cedar 
ponds.  The  cit;  is  built  mostl;  on  fiat  land,  with  salt  marshes 
m  front,  but  a  line  of  hills  Tans  behind  it,  about  H  miles 
fh>m  the  shore,  one  of  which,  called  the  Highlands,  bends 
to  the  8.  into  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  its  sonthem  spur, 
known  as  High  Rock,  rises  I8i  feet  high  in  the  densest 
part  of  the  place.  The  harbor  is  not  good,  and  only  used 
for  coastwise  trade ;  it  is  defended  from  the  sea  b;  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Nahant.  L;nn  lies  about  10  miles  N.  E,  from 
Boston,  being  furnished  with  communication  b;  the  East- 
ern R.  R.,  with  its  two  separate  routes,  and  by  the  Boston 
Revere  and  Lynn  R.  R.,  now  building.  Hence  it  is  moob 
used  for  summer  residenoes.  It  has  an  ornamental  com- 
mon, which  is  very  fine,  though  not  large,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  New  England.  The  water- 
works are  extensive,  drawing  their  supply  from  two  large 
artificial  ponds,  Breed's  and  Birch,  and  distributing  nearly 
2,000,000  gallons  per  day,  with  177  feet  resorvoir-pressure. 
The  pumping  apparatus  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  The  city  hall  is  a  splendid  block  of  brownstonc, 
costing  $311,722,  and  much  admired.  The  soldier*'  monu- 
ment is  also  a  fine  work  of  art  in  bronze  and  granite,  oast 
in  Munich  from  designs  by  Jaokson,  and  costing  $80,000. 
Lynn  has  a  very  good  market,  and  excellent  fisheries  near 
by.  Its  publio  buildings  are  many  and  approved.  Music 
Hall,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and  Exchange  Hall  are  attractive 
and  commodious.  It  has  an  electric  fire-alarm  and  a  paid 
fire  department  of  great  eiBoienoy.     There  are  25  churches, 

1  hospital,  1  publio  library,  and  a  large  number  of  ele- 
gant buildiogs  for  school  purposes.  One  gas  company 
has  works  here,  and  there  are  eitonsive  mills  for  lumber, 
breadstuffs,  and  spices.  Two  horse  railroads  are  in  opera- 
tion, one  of  which  extends  its  route  to  Boston.  'Three 
hotels  are  kept ;  3  companies  of  infantry  are  in  service,  and 
as  many  military  bands.     There  are  also  3  national  banks, 

2  savings  banks,  and  2  insurance  companies.  The  press  is 
represented  by  1  semi-weekly  and  2  weekly  papers,  all 
large  and  energetic  publications.  This  city  is  one  of  the 
foremost  in  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies' 
boots  and  shoes,  which  interest  overtops  all  others  In  the 
place.  The  business  was  established  in  1750,  and  now  em- 
ploys about  $1,000,000  capital  and  many  thousand  work- 
men. Second  only  to  this  is  the  trade  in  kid  and  morocco 
leather,  which  oecnpies  several  largo  manufactories,  and, 
say,  $500,000  capital.  It  was  here  that  the  iron  manufac- 
ture was  first  set  up  in  the  country ;  the  relies  of  the  old 
forge  still  remain.  The  first  fire-engine  was  made  here. 
Lynn  made  the  first  response  to  the  call  for  troops  in  1801, 
in  the  memorable  despatch,  "We  have  more  men  than 
guns :  what  shall  we  do  ?"  First  settled  1 629 ;  incorporated 
1850.  Pop.  (1870),  28,233.  Valuation  (1875),  $28,308,913. 
Lat.  of  High  Rook,  42°  «'  27.5"  N.,  Ion.  72°  35°  12"  W. 

Ctrus  M.  Tract,  Ed.  "  LrHW  TRAicscBiPt." 

IjyDII)  post-tp.  of  St.  Clair  oo.,  Mich.     Pop.  530. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  MoLeod  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  243. 

IiynU)  ^.  of  Cedar  co..  Mo.     Pop.  2670. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  0.    Pop.  457. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Lehigh  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  2375. 

Lynn,  post-tp.  of  Clark  co..  Wis.    Pop.  108. 

Lynn'lleld,  post-tp.  of  Essex  oo.,  Mass.,  13  miles  N. 
of  Boston,  on  the  Salem  and  Lowell,  the  Danvers  and  New- 
buryport,  and  the  Wakefield  branch  R.  Rs.,  has  3  churches, 
and  prodnces  ice  and  building-stone.     Pop.  818. 

Lynn  Grove,  tp.  of  Jasper  oo.,  la.     Pop.  1342. 

Lynn  Re'gis,  or  King's  Lynn,  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Oreat  Ouse, 
9  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  well  built,  has  a  good  harbor,  a 
fine  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  beautiful  public 
walks,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  Spain, 
the  Baltic,  and  North  America.  Com,  wine,  hemp,  and 
timber  are  imported;  manufactured  goods  exported.  It 
ha<  also  large  breweries,  iron-foundries,  shipyards,  and 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  cork,  and  rope.     Pop.  16,459. 

Lynn'ville,  post-tp.  of  Morgan  co..  III.    Pop.  643. 
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Lynnville,  post-v.  of  Lynn  Grove  tp.,  Jasper  eo.,  la., 
12  miles  S.  of  Grinnell. 

Lynn'ville  (LrHNViLLS  Station  P.  0.),  a  t.  of  Giles 
CO.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  R.  R.  Pop.  204. 
The  post-village  of  Lynnville  is  1  mile  distant.     Pop.  154. 

Lynnville,  tp.  of  Burke  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1020. 

Lynx  [Gr.  K<iy(],  a  genus  of  the  Felidm  or  oat  family, 
distinguished  from  the  true  oats  by  wanting  the  first  upper 
premolar  tooth,  and  by  other  slight  aoatomioal  peculiari- 
ties. They  have  also  shorter,  abruptly  truneated  tails. 
Four  species — L,  Canadaai;  the  Canada  lynx,  of  the 
northernmost  parts,  L.  ruftUf  the  bay  lynx,  or  common 
American  wild-cat  of  the  States  generally,  and  X.  fatna- 
tm  and  L,  maculaitu — are  reooided  as  occurring  within 
the  limits  of  the  TT.  S. 

Ly'on,  county  of  N.  Iowa.  Area,  650  square  miles.  It 
has  Minnesota  and  Dakota  on  the  N.  and  Dakota  on  the 
W.  Its  W.  border  is  washed  by  the  Big  Sioux  River.  Its 
W.  portion  abounds  in  a  remaricable  kind  of  itonc,  the 
Sioux  quartiite.     Pop.  221. 

Lyon,  oonnty  of  E.  Central  Eansac.  Area,  858  square 
miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  adapted  to  rais- 
ing Btook  and  grain.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cottonwood 
and  Neosho  rivers  and  b;  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 
and  the  Atchison  Topoka  and  Santa  Fi  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Em- 
poria.   Pop.  8014. 

Lyon,  county  of  W.  Kentuoky.  Area,  400  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  b;  the  Cumberland  River,  and  bounded  W. 

Sartly  by  the  Cumberland  and  partly  by  the  Tennessee 
iiver.  It  is  very  fertile.  Tobacco  and  oom  are  leading 
products.     Cap.  Eddyville.     Pop.  6233. 

Lyon,  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded  W.  by  Dakota. 
Area,  1030  square  miles.  It  contains  numerous  creeks  and 
lakes,  and  is  as  yet  but  sparnly  settled. 

Lyon,  former  county  of  Nebraska,  now  a  part  of  Cbet- 
EHKR  CO.  (which  see).     Pop.  in  1870,  78. 

Lyon,  county  of  W.  Nevada.  It  is  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, and  affords  silver,  gold,  borax,  aidt,  etc.  The  Car- 
son River  interseots  this  county.  Its  valley  affords  some 
good  farm  and  pasture  lands.     Cap.  Dayton.     Pop.  1837. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  la.    Pop.  188. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  378. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1298. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Franklin  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  3528. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Knox  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  1121. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Lewis  co..  Mo.     Pop.  820. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Preston  eo.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  2012. 

Lyon  (Caleb),  LL.D.,  b.  Dec.  7,  1822,  at  Lyoudale, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  his  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was 
the  founder,  whence  he  was  usually  called  "  of  Lyondale." 
He  graduated  at  the  Norwich  University  1841;  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe;  was  appointed  by  Pros.  Polk  oon- 
snl  at  Shanghai,  China;  visited  Mexico,  Braiil,  Chili,  Pern, 
and  other  countries  on  his  return;  was  in  California  in 
1849;  acted  as  secretary  to  the  constitutional  convention 
and  designed  the  coat-of-arms  for  that  State ;  made  another 
tour  in  Europe,  visiting  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  was 
identified  with  the  Kostta  affair  at  Smyrna ;  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  assembly,  and  afterwards  to  the  senate ;  was 
a  member  of  Congress  1853-55,  and  governor  of  Idaho 
1864-46.     D.  Sept.,  1875. 

Lyon  (Ororoe  Frakcib),  b.  at  Chichester,  England, 
Jan.  23,  1795 ;  entered  the  naval  service  in  1808 ;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  defenee  of  Cadii  in  1810,  and  in  the  attack  on 
Algiers  in  I8I6 ;  aoeompanied  the  traveller  Joseph  Ritchie 
to  Fezzan  in  1818,  and  Capt.  Party  in  bis  Arctic  voyage 
(1821)  as  commander  of  the  Hecia;  became  post-oaptain  in 
1823;  made  another  Arctic  exploration  in  1824,  and  trav- 
elled in  Mexico  1826.  Of  all  these  travels  he  published 
accounts,  forming  a  series  of  interesting  volumes.  D.  at 
sea  while  on  a  voyage  from  the  IT.  B.  to  England,  Oct.  II, 
1832. 

Lyon  (Mart),  the  founder  of  Mount  Holy  eke  Semi- 
nary, b.  at  Buokland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1797;  became  a 
school-teacher  at  Shelbume  Falls,  Mass.,  in  1814;  taught 
1821-24  in  the  academy  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  1824-28  in 
the  Female  Academy  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  then 
until  1834  in  the  ladies'  seminary  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  Her 
great  work,  the  founding  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  of  which  she  was  prin- 
cipal from  1837  to  1849,  is  the  abiding  monument  to  her 
practical  sagacity,  no  less  than  to  her  unconquerable  en- 
ergy and  sublime'  faith.  D.  at  South  Hadley  Mar.  6, 1849. 
(See  her  Li/c,  by  Prcs.  Hitchcock,  and  Recollectimu  of  Mary 
Lyon,  by  Miss  Fiskc.) 

Lyon  (Matthew),  b.  in  Wicklow  co.,  Ireland,  in  1746; 
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Conneotieut  Tor  som*  ymn ;  TwnOTed  to  Vermont ;  b«eun« 
in  1775  lieatenant  in  aoompkny  of  "Graen  Mountain  Boys;" 
beeame  psjmaator-eolonal  of  militia,  mombor  of  th«  legii- 
laturc,  and  assistant  judge ;  founded  the  town  of  Fairharen 
in  I7S3;  built  saw  and  grist  mills;  established  a  forge; 
made  paper  from  basswood ;  manafaotured  types,  and  is- 
sued a  paper  called  TA«  Scourtje  of  Arivtceracy  and  He' 
poaitorj)  of  Important  Polilioal  Truths  took  an  aetire  part 
>n  polities;  was  eleeted  to  Congress  in  1797  as  a  Jefferson- 
ian;  was  in  Oct.,  171)8.  eouTieted  of  libel  against  Pros. 
Adams,  fined  $1000,  and  imprisoned  foar  months  in  Ver- 
gennee  jail,  during  which  time  he  was  re-elected  twice; 
narrowly  escaped  expulsion,  first  as  a  eonricted  felon,  and 
afterward  on  account  of  an  altercation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  Roger  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  resulting  in 
blows ;  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1801 ;  was  immediately 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  to  Congress  from  1803  to 
1811;  built  gunboats  on  speculation  for  the  war  of  1813, 
and  became  bankrupt ;  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Monroe  in 
1820  n.  6.  factor  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Arkan- 
sas, from  which  Territory  he  was  elected  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, but  before  taking  his  seat  d.  at  Spadra  BlnfT,  Ark., 
Aag  1,  1333. 

I<TO*  (Gen.  NATnAviEi.),  b.  at  Ashford,  Windham  co.. 
Conn.,  July  14,  ISIO;  graduated  at  West  Point;  entered 
the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July,  1841;  pro- 
moted to  be  first  lieutenant  1347,  captain  I85I.  His  first 
■errie?  was  a  brief  camnai^  against  the  hostile  Indians  in 
Florida,  succcc.Ied  by  four  year*  of  garrison-life,  ^hon  be 
was  colled  to  Mexico  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  From  the 
rie^e  of  Vera  Cms  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
Lyon  bore  an  active  part,  boing  wounded  at  the  final 
assault  at  the  Belen  Oate;  brorot  captain  for  gallantry. 
Returning  to  Xew  York  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
railed  thcnco  to  Califomia,  remaining  on  the  Pacific 
eoa3t  some  fire  years;  served  in  Kansas  during  the  po- 
litical troubles,  and  remained  actively  engaged  on  frontier 
duty  ontil  Feb.,  1831,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  XJ.  8.  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  which  he  not  only  defended 
against  throatoncd  attack,  but  on  the  10th  of  May,  with 
CoL  Blair,  at  the  head  of  some  6000  "home  guards,"  sur- 
rounded and  captured  the  "State  guard"  in  the  vicinity, 
toretfaer  with  twenty  cannon,  large  numbers  of  small-arms, 
and  quantities  of  ammunition.  He  was  now  (May  17)  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  In  June 
succeeded  Gen.  Harney  in  command  of  the  department. 
Embarking  his  army  (June  13)  at  St.  Louis,  he  reached 
JelTerson  City  on  the  15th,  to  find  the  place  abandoned, 
and  after  seonring  the  State  archives,  be  re-embarked  the 
following  day,  arriving  opposite  Booneville  next  morning, 
where  he  found  an  encampment  of  some  2000  or  3000  State 

fnards,  which  ho  easily  routed,  and  continued  his  march  to 
pringfield,  where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  by  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy,  who  now  overran  Southern  Mis- 
souri; after  vainly  awaiting  reinforcements,  and  being  ap- 
prised of  an  advance  of  the  enemy  in  two  columns,  ne 
moved  out  (Aug.  1)  from  Springfield,  hoping  to  defeat  the 
column  from  the  S.  before  it  could  unite  with  that  coming 
up  from  the  W.  The  following  morning  he  met  and  de- 
feated McCuUoch  at  Dug  Hnriog,  who  retreating  now  united 
with  the  other  wing,  and  tne  whole  body  advanced  toward 
Springfield,  to  which  place  Lyon  had  fallen  back.  Arriving 
at  Wilson's  Creek  on  the  7th,  Lyon  proposed  to  anrprise 
there  here;  which  plan,  however,  failed,  and  on  the  9th  he 
again  moved  out  from  Springfield  and  fought  the  battle  of 
WiUon's  Creek  on  Aug.  10.  This  battle  is  said  to  hare 
been  fought  against  his  own  judgment;  but  the  evil  to  be 
apprehended  from  abandoning  South-western  Missouri 
without  a  battle  being  strongly  represented,  determined 
him  to  risk  the  engagement,  throughout  which  he  displayed 
the  most  daring  courage,  and  it  was  after  being  twice 
wounded  that,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
whose  colonel  had  fallen,  he  was  struck  by  a  minie  ball 
and  almost  instantly  killed.  His  death  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  country.  His  remains  were 
received  with  military  honors  in  all  the  principal  cities 
through  which  they  passed  en  route  to  Connecticut,  where 
they  were  interred  with  great  military  and  civic  honors. 
By  will  he  left  almost  his  entire  property  to  the  government 
I  to  aid  in  preserving  the  TJnion.  Congress  ordered  by  reso- 
lation  that  a  recognition  of  his  "eminent  and  patriotic 
services "  be  entered  upon  its  records.  A  series  of  able 
I  letters  written  by  him  during  and  subsequent  to  the  Kansas 

I  troubles  were  published  in  1862,  entitled  The  LatI  Political 

I  Writingt  of  Oea.  Nathaniel  Lyon.  G.  C.  SlMMORg. 

Iijon  KiBg-at-arma  (often  called  I,OTd  I<yon 
King-at-arms,  beeanse  the  oSlce,  unlike  other  herald- 
ships,  has  been  usually  oeenpied  by  a  peer),  the  chief 
herald  of  Seotland.  When  the  ofiiee  is  held  by  a  noble- 
man certain  of  its  duties  must  be  performed   by  Lyon 


Depute,  one  of  his  subordinates.  The  Lyon  also  appoints 
messengers-at-arms  for  the  courts  and  counties  of  Seotland. 
He  is  the  chief  o69eer  of  Lyon  Court,  the  heraldic  college 
of  Seotland,  His  subordinates  are  the  Lyon  Depute,  the 
Lyon  clerk,  Lyon-clcrk-depute,  the  procurator-fiscal ;  a 
herald  painter,  and  a  mocer.  The  proper  heralds  and  pur- 
suivants of  Scotlsnd  perform  duties  which  are  chiefly 
ceremonial,  and  do  not  relate  to  the  blasoning  of  arms. 
These  lost  duties  are  performed  by  the  Lyon  court,  and  are 
even  more  elaborate  and  formal  than  those  of  English 
heraldry. 

LyoBBais'f  an  ancient  province  of  France,  which  is 
now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Loire,  Hante-Loire, 
Poy-de-DAme,  and  Bh&ne. 

liy'ons  [Fr.  Lyon  ;  anc.  Lugdnnnm'],  next  to  Paris  the 
largest  city  of  France,  and  without  any  exception  the  most 
important  manufacturing  place  of  the  country,  is  situated 
in  lat.  45»  45'  44"  N.,  Ion.  4°  49'  43"  E.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rhone ;  and  consists  of  a  central 
part,  covering  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and 
a  number  of  suburbs  scattered  over  the  hills  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  SaAne  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone. '  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  RhOne,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  seventh  military  division  of  France,  and  is  very 
strongly  fortified.  Eighteen  detached  forts  which  defend 
and  command  it  form  a  circle  around  it  16  miles  in  circuit. 
The  quays  along  the  Rhone  and  the  Saftne  are  surprisingly 
beauUful;  they  are  planted  with  magnificent  trees  and  lined 
with  elegant  houses.  Twelve  bridges  span  the  SaAne,  seven 
the  Rhone.  Some  other  quarters  of  the  city  and  several 
of  the  many  public  squares  are  also  handsome.  Place 
Belleoour  is  one  of  the  largest  squares  in  Europe;  on  Place 
dos  Terreaux  stood  the  guillotine  in  1794 ;  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill  of  Fourviires,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  SaAne, 
where  stands  the  ohurch  of  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviircs, 
a  most  magnificent  view  is  presented  of  the  city,  tho 
Alps  to  the  one  side  and  the  Cevennes  to  the  other.  But 
other  parts  of  the  city  contain  nothing  but  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  lined  with  tall,  gloomy  houses,  and  have  a  squalid 
and  dismal  appearance.  Among  the  public  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  are — the  IIAtel  de  Ville,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Europe ; 
the  Palais  des  Boanz-Arts,  on  the  Place  des  Terreaux;  the 
cathedral,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Fourviires,  in 
Gothic  style,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XI.,  and  with  four  tow- 
ers ;  the  churoh  of  St,  Nitier,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
etc.  The  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
city  are  numerous  and  good.  The  Royal  College  was 
founded  in  1519,  and  enjoys  a  great  reputation.  The  School 
of  Drawing  and  the  Veterinary  School  are  model  establish- 
ments. In  the  MartiniSre  230  sons  of  artisans  receive 
gratuitous  education.  There  is  a  public  library  with  over 
100,000  volumes,  a  botanieal  garden,  several  seicntifio  as- 
sociations, etc.  Tho  dye-works,  foundries,  glass-houses, 
potteries,  tanneries,  and  breweries  of  Lyons  are  very  ex- 
tensive, especially  the  latter.  Its  manufactures  of  jewelry, 
bats,  fine  liqueurs,  and  chemicals  are  also  important,  and 
its  trade  in  its  own  manufactures  and  in  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country,  especially  in  wine,  is  very  brisk ;  it 
commutiioates  by  canals  with  Bourdeaux,  Paris,  Marseilles, 
Geneva,  and  the  Rhine.  But  its  principal  bnsiners  is  its 
silk  manufacture,  in  which  branch  of  iouustry  it  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  other  place  in  the  world.  The  average 
annual  value  of  raw  silk  imported  is  estimated  at 
(60,000,000 ;  of  manufactured  silk  exported,  at  $76,000,000. 
Bilk-weaving  was  first  started  here  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.  by  artisans  from  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Genoa ;  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  between  9000  and 
12,000  looms  were  in  operation.  But  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  bereft  the  city  of  many  of  its  most 
skilled  workmen,  and  the  number  of  looms  decreased  to 
about  4000.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  had  risen  again  to  about  18,000,  but  the  Revolution  in- 
terfered sadly  with  the  industry.  At  present  about  70,000 
looms  are  worked  in  and  around  Lyons,  employing  about 
140,000  hands. 

The  city  is  very  old.  The  ancient  Lugdunum,  on  the 
hill  of  FourviJres  {Forum  vetue),  was  colonised  in  43  B.  c. 
by  Munatius  Planous.  Under  Augustus  it  became  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  the  centre  of  the  different 
roads  which  the  Romans  built  in  the  country.  Germanicns, 
Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Caracalla,  and  Geta  were  born 
here.  During  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  belonged  to  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  was  very  much  disturbed  by 
feuds  between  its  municipal  council  and  its  ecclesiastical 
ruler.  But  in  1.307  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  France  by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  its  prosperity  increased 
Tery  much  after  that  period.  During  the  Revolution  it 
suffered  terribly ;  its  insurrection  against  the  Convention 
was  punished  by  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouchi  with  an  un- 
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heard-of  oraelt;.  Again  in  1814, 1815, 1830,  and  1831  it 
vaa  much  disturbed  by  riots.  These,  howerer,  ceased  after 
the  completion  in  1834  of  its  fortifications,  but  it  has  suf- 
fered severely  in  late  years  by  inundations,  espeeially  in 
1846  and  1868.     Pop.  323,417. 

liTOns,  post-T.  and  tp.  of  Cook  co.,  III.,  13  miles  S.  W. 
of  Chicago,  on  the  Des  Plaines  River  and  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  and  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  Rs.  The 
railroad  stations  of  the  two  roads  are  several  miles  apart. 
Pop.  2427. 

IjyonS)  oity  and  tp.  of  Clinton  co..  In.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Midland  and  Dubuque  R.  R.,  and 
within  2  miles  of  the  North-western,  the  Western  Union, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  B.  Rs. 
There  is  a  steam-ferry  to  Fulton,  111.,  and  the  town  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  faorse  railroad.  It  has  an  excellent  wrapping- 
paper  mill,  3  saw-mills,  4  sash -factories,  4  flouring-mills, 
2  machine-shop;,  an  oil-can  factory,  carriage-shops,  stores, 
and  shops,  a  national  bank,  2  newspapers,  a  library  of 
2000  volumes,  3  churches,  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  temper- 
ance, and  other  societies;  graded  pnblio  schools,  a  sem- 
inary, and  private  schools.  There  are  extensive  nuneries, 
and  best  of  land  well  farmed  surrounding.  Pop.  of  oity, 
4088;  of  tp.  4477.        Beers  t  Eato.v,  Eds.  "Mireob." 

LroBS,  tp.  of  Mills  CO.,  la.     Pop.  895. 

Lyons,  post-v.  and  Ip.  of  Ionia  eo.,  Mich.,  near  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Maple  River  and  on  Detroit  Lansing 
and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  704;  of  tp.  2855. 

Xjyons,  V.  of  Vineyard  tp.,  Lawrence  co..  Mo.   Pop.  80. 

Lyons,  post-r.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wayne  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  the  Erie  Canal,  midway 
between  Syracuse  and  Rochester.  It  has  a  good  water- 
power,  and  its  manufactures  consist  of  iron-works,  fan- 
ning-mills,  agricultural  implements,  and  tool  handles.  It 
contains  7  churches,  a  flourisbing  union  school,  a  musical 
academy,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  3  banks.  Lyons  is  a 
great  peppermint-oil  mart.  Pop.  of  v.  3350;  of  tp.  5115. 
Wm.  T.  Tinslbt,  Ed.  "  Republicax." 

Lyons,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1537. 

Lyons,  Gnlf  of,  a  large  bay  formed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  southern  coast  of  France.  It  receives  the 
Rhone.     Marseilles  and  Toulon  stand  on  its  shores. 

Lyons  (EoHnsn),  first  Baror  Ltoks  of  Christoharoh, 
b.  at  Burton,  Hampshire,  England,  Nov.  21, 1790,  desoonded 
from  Gov.  John  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts ;  entered  the 
British  navy  in  childhood;  became  a  midshipman  in  1803 ; 
served  in  the  East  Indies ;  became  commander  in  1812,  and 
post  captain  in  1814.  In  1828  he  was  engaged  in  the  block- 
ade of  Navarino,  Oroece,  then  held  by  the  Turks,  and  con- 
veyed King  Otho  to  Athens  on  the  formation  of  the  new 
kingdom;  was  knighted,  and  resided  there  as  minister  for 
fourteen  years.  In  1849,  Sir  Edmund  became  minister  at 
Berne,  and  in  1851  at  Stockholm.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the 
Black  Sea  squadron,  beoame  commander-in-chief  in  Deo., 
1854,  and  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant  services,  which 
procured  him  n  peerage  in  1856  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Lyons  of  Christohurch.  D.  at  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex, 
Nov.  23, 1858, 

Lyons  (Richard  Biceertox  Pehell),  0.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L., 
SEOom)  Barox  Lyons,  b.  at  Lymington,  England,  Apr.  28, 
1817;  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  appointed  attach6  at  Athens  1839,  at  Dresden 
1852,  at  Florence  (residing  at  home)  1853 ;  secretary  of 
legation  there  1858,  and  envoy  to  Tuscany  1858;  was 
envoy  at  Washington  Dec,  1858-85;  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople Aug.,  1865 ;  at  Paris  July,  1887.  He  was  sworn 
a  member  of  the  privy  council  1865. 

Lyra',  de  (Nicholas),  b.  at  Lyre,  Normandy,  Prance, 
about  1270 ;  studied  in  the  Franciscan  college  at  Vcrnouil 
and  at  the  University  of  Paris ;  became  a  doctor  of  theology 
and  an  eminent  lecturer  upon  biblical  interpretation.  His 
great  knowledge  of  Hebrew  led  to  the  erroneous  statement 
that  he  was  a  Jew.  lie  held  the  most  eminent  posts  in  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  his  commentaries  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures were  approved  and  used  by  tbo  Reformers,  whence 
the  punning  couplet — 

SI  lA/ra  non  lyrasset, 
Luthtrus  non  saltasaei — 

"  If  Lyra  had  not  piped,  Luther  would  not  have  danced." 
His  great  work  was  the  Poatilta  perpetuse  in  MHtverta  Biblia, 
printed  very  early  at  Rome  (5  vols,  folio,  1471-72),  which 
earned  him  the  title  of  Doctor  planut  et  utilit.  It  is  the 
only  cxegetical  work  of  any  merit  produced  by  the  Middle 
Ages  before  the  revival  of  letters.  The  Schoolmen  seldom 
understood  Greek,  and  never  Hebrew ;  thus,  they  lacked 


also  wrote  a  work  On  «*«  Coining  of  the  Meniah  (1309),  in 
reply  to  tho  Jews.     D.  at  Paris  Oct.  23,  1340. 

Lyre  [Gr.  Mpa],  a  mnsioal  instrument  of  unknown  origin 
and  antiquity,  famous  in  mythology  and  poetry.  Diodorus 
ascribes  its  invention  to  the  Egyptian  Hermes  (Mercury). 
According  to  the  tradition,  the  Nile  in  its  subsidence  left 
on  its  bank  a  tortoise-shell,  the  contents  whereof  were  so 
dried  by  the  sun  that  the  hard-strained  cartilage  was  like 
stretched  catgut.  This  gave  the  hint  of  an  instrument. 
The  Greek  tradition  does  not  materially  differ  from  tho 
Egyptian.  The  improvements  in  the  lyre  were  made  by 
the  Greeks,  who  increased  the  capacities  of  the  instrument 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  strings.  The  most  ancient 
lyre  had  three ;  the  lyre  of  Terpander  (b.  c.  080)  had  seven ; 
the  lyre  of  Pythagoras  (b.  c.  800)  had  eight.  The  number 
was  afterwards  increased  to  eleven,  and  even  to  thirteen. 
In  its  perfected  form  the  lyre  consisted  of  two  side-pieces 
set  npright,  like  horns,  connected  together  near  the  top  by 
a  wooden  cross-piece;  the  strings  wera  attached  to  this, 
and  stretched  perpendienlarly,  the  lower  end  being  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  resonant  shell.  They  were  struck 
either  with  the  Sngers  or  a  plectrum,  a  stick  of  polished 
wood  or  ivory.  When  played,  the  lyre  was  held  between 
the  knees.  The  form  of  the  instrument  varied  slightly,  as 
can  be  imagined,  in  different  epochs  and  among  different 
peoples.  It  was  used  chiefly  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
voice  in  passionate,  pathetic,  and  heroic  song.  For  this 
reason  it  has  given  the  name  Ij/ric  to  a  class  of  poetry  that 
expresses  the  mood  of  private  and  personal  emotion.  Lit- 
erature celebrates  the  lyre  of  Sappho,  the  Lesbian  lyre,  and 

I  strings 


the  lyre  of  Apollo.  The  Abyssinians  and  neighboring  peo- 
ples of  the  present  day  use  an  instrument  of  seven  stnngi 
that  closely  resembles  the  lyre  of  ancient  Groeoe. 


0.  B.  Frothihgbav. 

Lyre'Bird,  a  name  applied  to  two  birds  of  Australia 
from  the  lyre-shaped  outline  of  the  erect  tail-feathers  of 
the  male.     (See  iissvniox.) 

Lyr'ic  Fo'etry.  Poetry,  as  defined  by  Aristotle,  is  an 
imitation,  the  things  imitated  being  chiefly  the  actions  and 
passions  of  men.  Epic  poetry,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  imitates  by  words  (iiret,  "word");  lyric,  by 
words  accompanied  with  music  (Aiipo,  "lyre");  and  dra- 
matic, by  words  accompanied  with  music  and  action  (tpov, 
Co  "act,  ifiiiM,ua  "act").  Epic  and  dramatic  poetry  can 
be  sung,  and  among  the  Greeks  they  were  in  fact  Eung 
wholly  or  in  part;  but  lyric  poetry  is  made  to  be  sung,  and 
it  long  in  its  nature  and  essence.  According  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  poetry  is  a  creation.  In  the  language 
and  conception  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  we  derive  the 
word,  the  poet  is  iroiigr^,  a  "  maker."     In  Old  English  also 

?oets  were  called  makers,  "  We  Englishmen,"  says  Sir 
hilip  Sidney,  "have  met  with  the  Greek  in  calling  him 
(tho  poet)  maher."  He  is  a  maker  of  ideas  and  images,  a 
creator  of  his  own  facts  and  characters,  while  the  historian 
has  all  his  facts  and  characters  furnished  to  his  hand.  The 
poet  is  the  former  and  fashioner  of  an  ideal  world  of  men 
and  things,  while  the  historian  has  to  do  with  men  and 
things  only  as  they  exist  in  the  real  world.  It  is  only  in 
a  very  limited  sense,  however,  that  any  being  but  God  can 
create.  The  poet  can  only  make  out  of  his  materials,  re- 
produce a  world  of  order  and  beauty  out  of  the  chaos  into 
which  our  world  has  fallen.  Poets,  therefore,  are,  as  Bai- 
ley has  well  expressed  it,  a  kind  of  "unrfer-makcrs." 

Epic  poetry  is  national,  general,  perhaps  universal  in  its 
scope.  Like  history,  it  tells  of  the  wars  of  nations,  the 
conflicts  of  races,  the  strife  and  conquest  of  religions,  the 
struggles  of  heroes,  and  the  battles  or  gods.  Lyric  poetry 
is  individual,  personal,  perchance  wholly  emotional  and 
spiritual.  Like  a  meditation,  a  soliloquy,  or  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend,  it  sings  of  hope  and  fear,  of  Joy  and  sor- 
row, of  inward  struggles  and  conflicts.  Epic  poetry  is  oh-  i 
jective.  Quite  forgetful  of  self,  the  poet  is  lost  in  his  , 
subject,  lives  only  in  the  life  of  his  characters,  and  grieves 
or  exults  only  in  the  defeat  or  triumph  of  his  hero,  his 
country,  or  his  race.  Lyric  poetry  is  essentially  subjective. 
Forgetful  of  everything  else,  the  poet  dwells  on  his  own 
joys  or  sorrows,  exaggerates  them,  and  strives  to  awaken 
the  sympathy  of  his  hearers.  Or  if  he  expresses  the  sen- 
timents and  emotions  of  others,  he  is  one  of  them,  and  ho 
gives  utterance  to  their  common  feelings  and  experiences 
as  his  own.  "He  is  the  true  lyrio  poet,"  says  Ulncl,  "  who 
portrays  not  mertly  his  own  personal  subjectivity,  but  that 
of  the  human  mind  generally,  of  which  his  own  is  but  a 
particular  manifestation." 

Epic  poetry  has  to  do  with  the  past,  lives  or  would  fain 
live  in  the  good  old  times,  and  magnifies  tho  achievements 
of  bygone  ages  and  generations  into  something  more  than 
human.  Lyrio  poetry  forgets  the  past  in  the  love  or  hate 
of  the  present  and  the  hope  or  fear  of  the  future.  "  It 
delineates  the  mental  states  and  impulses  (mt.^^whieh 
Digitizes  byXfitOOViC    " 
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tare  eTents,  uitieipktea  or  forabodes,  perhapa  foreahadows 
mni  foretella  immortal  deatinies.  Epio  poetry  ia  commem- 
oratire,  lyria  poetry  ia  prophetio.  Epic  poetry  ia  near 
skin  to  history,  lyric  poetry  la  more  olosely  allied  to  relig- 
ion. Hence,  in  that  most  impreaaire  and  inatmotire  group 
of  ftulpture  whieh  haa  given  name  to  the  Hall  of  the  Muaea 
in  tho  Vatican,  Calliope  and  Clio,  ihe  Muae  of  Epic  Poetry 
and  the  Muse  of  Hiatory,  ait  together  on  toe  breeiy 
heights  of  Parnaaana,  while  Erato,  the  Muae  of  Lyric 
Poetry,  ia  grouped  with  Euterpe,  the  inapirer  of  musio,  and 
Urania,  the  heavenly  Muae. 

Bpie  poetry  resemblea  aoulptnre,  while  lyrio  ia  more  like 
mnmo ;  in  other  words,  epio  >a  the  aculpture  and  lyric  tho 
musio  of  poetry.  The  former  atands  fixed  in  sublime  dig- 
nity and  eternal  repose,  like  the  unalterable  Past,  which  it 
npi«aenta.  The  latter,  like  the  Present  and  the  Future, 
of  whioh  it  is  the  expression,  is  ever  changing  and  bteom- 
ing,  ever  thrilling  with  joy  or  sorrow,  trembling  with 
hope  or  fear,  breathing  forth  ita  paasiona  and  its  inspira- 
tions, not  in  Bolid  marble,  but  on  the  yielding  air — an 
element  as  changeful  and  fleeting  as  itaelf.  Uence,  in  the 
aboTe-menlioned  group,  while  every  fold  of  Calliope's 
garments  exhibits  self-forgetfulness  and  repose,  the  whole 
frame  of  Erato  quivers  with  emotion,  and  tne  lips  are  juat 
ready  to  break  forth  in  impaisioncd  song. 

Of  dramatic  poetry,  we  can  only  say  here  that  in  all  the 
respeota  in  which  epio  and  lyric  poetry  thus  contrast  with 
each  other,  dramstio  ia  a  mean  between  them  or  a  oom- 
ponnd  of  both. 

Only  nine  names,  tho  nnmber  of  the  Muaea,  are  com- 
priaed  in  the  Alexandrian  liat  of  Qreek  lyric  poets :  Aloman, 
Stesichorua,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Ibyoua,  Anacreon,  Bimon- 
idcs,  Baochylidea,  and  Pindar.  But  these  are  only  a 
fraction  of  tho  whole  number.  Of  these,  Anaoreon  and 
Pindar  are  the  most  celebrated,  the  former  aurpassing  in 
grace,  the  latter  in  sublimity.  The  chief  Latin  ly'''o  poets 
are  Lucretius,  Catnllua,  Horace,  TibuUua,  Propertins,  and 
Grid,  among  whom  Horace  holds  the  front  rank.  The 
greater  part  of  Chinese  poetry — "  words  of  the  temple," 
as  they  oall  it — is  strictly  gnomio  or  didactic,  whioh  ia  a 
variety  of  the  lyrio.  Suoh  are  the  Fivt  Claatica  and  the 
four  Boola,  composed  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples 
about  the  time  of  Ibe  Seven  Sages  and  in  the  golden  age 
of  Oreek  lyrics.  The  oldest  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  Vedas,  are  partly  prose  and  partly  poetry,  and  that 
lyrical,  consisting  of  hymns,  prayera,  praises  of  the  gods, 
and  moral  and  religious  precepts.  The  Vedas  probably 
date  as  far  back  aa  b.  c.  1000.  They  are  anonymoua,  and 
were  sometimes  asserted  to  be  the  breath  of  Brahma,  to 
have  issued  from  hia  mouth  at  the  oreation,  or  even  to  have 
been  eternal.  The  two  principal  lyric  poets  of  the  Persians 
are  Saadi  (d.  A.  d.  1292)  and  Hafii  (A.  D.  1389).  Arabic 
poetry,  which  it  ao  abundant  that  the  catalogue  of  Arabic 
poems  in  the  Eacurial  fills  twenty-four  volumes,  is  largely 
lyric.  It  belongs,  for  the  moat  part,  to  the  Mohammedan 
era,  extenda  over  the  Middle  Ages,  and  «xerted  an  import- 
ant influence  on  the  poetry  of  the  modem  European  nationa. 
The  Hebrewa  had  no  strictly  epio  or  dramatic  poetry. 
But  different  forma  of  lyrio  poetry,  including  the  didactic, 
make  up  the  whole  Old  Testament,  exclusive  of  the  history. 
It  begins  with  Moaea,  their  great  lawgiver,  and  continues 
a  thousand  years,  till  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity. 
David,  the  greatest  of  their  kings,  was  also  the  greatest  of 
their  lyrio  poets.  Christian  psalmody  takes  its  rise,  and 
more  or  less  ita  form,  from  the  Paalma  of  David.  Petraroh 
ia  so  pre-eminently  the  lyrio  poet  of  the  Italiana,  that  those 
who  succeeded  him  imitated  him,  and  have  often  been 
called  Petrarehiata,  although  the  epio  and  dramatio  poala 
of  Italy,  particularly  Arioato,  have  alao  left  aonneta  and 
eanzoni  of  scarcely  inferior  merit.  Boscan,  Qaroilaao,  and 
Mendoaa  are  named  as  the  triumvirate  of  Spanish  lyric 
poets.  But  Herrera  surpassed  them  in  Pindaric  sublim- 
ity, and  Ponce  do  Leon  in  classic  elegance.  They  all 
belonged  to  the  age  of  Charles  V.  The  chief  lyric  poets 
of  France,  after  the  Provenfals,  are  Marot  and  Malherbe 

6 nor  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  La  Fontaine  and 
oileau  in  that  golden  age,  and  B£ranger,  Lamartine,  and 
Alfred  de  Huaset  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  theae, 
Biranger,  by  bis  gay  and  witty  songa,  has  earned  the 
title  of  "the  Frenoh  Buma."  The  Minneaingers  were  the 
earliest  lyrio  poets  of  Germany.  Klopatook  and  W ieland, 
Bchiller  and  Goethe,  all  composed  lyrics  of  great  excel- 
lence, although  they  gained  their  reputation  chiefly  in  other 
departments.  Tieek,  Uhland,  and  KSmer — the  last  oele- 
brated  for  hia  patriotic  and  war-songa — were  more  distinct- 
ively lyric.  Among  English  poets,  Collins.  Cowper,  and 
Bams  are  pre-eminently  lyrical.  Moore  and  Crabbe  belong 
to  the  same  category.  Dryden  and  Pope  are  also  lyric 
rather  than  epic  or  dramatio,  although  they  are  more  prop- 
erly didaetie  j>oeta  and  satirists.    Byron  may  be  classed 


only  reoent  representative  of  the  ballad.  Wordaworth's 
popularity,  not  to  aay  hia  fame,  rests  chiefly  on  his  odes 
and  sonnets.  In  hymnology  or  church  lyrics  the  names 
of  Bphraem  of  Syria  and  Gregory  of  Naiianzen  among 
the  early  Greek  Fathers,  St.  Ambrose  and  Hilary  of  the 
Latin  Fathers,  St,  Bernard  and  Thomas  i  Celano  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Luther  and  Gerhard  among  the  Germans, 
and  in  Engliah  Watts  and  Doddridge,  Newton  and  Keble, 
Wealey  and  Cowper,  are  particularly  deaorving  of  men- 
tion. W.  S.  TrLKB. 

I/ys,  a  river  whioh  rises  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  flows  in  a  north-eastern  direction  into 
Belgium,  and  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent  after  a  course  of 
100  miles. 

Ijraan'der,  post-v.  (Betts'  Corneks)  and  tp.  of  Onon- 
daga CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneoa  River,  contains  Baldwinsville 
and  other  villages,  and  has  extensive  water-power  and 
manufactures.    Pop.  of  v.  268  j  of  tp.  4944. 

Liyaander,  a  Spartan  general,  received  in  407  b.  c.  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  defeated  the  Albeniana 
off  the  promontory  of  Notium.  Hia  term  of  command  hav- 
ing expired,  he  waa  replaced  by  Callicratidas,  but  Callicra- 
tidas  was  defeated  in  406  B.  c.  in  the  battle  of  the  Arginusse ; 
and  as  it  was  against  the  Spartan  laws  that  the  same  per- 
son could  hold  an  oCSce  twice,  Aracus  was  nominally  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  while  in  reality  Lysander  held  the 
command.  His  campaigns  were  very  brilliant  He  routed 
and  captured  the  Athenian  fleet  at  iEgospotami,  and  early 
in  the  next  year  (404  B.  c.)  took  Athena,  thus  ending  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  At  this  moment  he  was  the  most 
prominent  man  in  Greece,  but  his  arrogance  and  enormous 
ambition  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  any  office. 
When,  in  395  B.  c,  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army 
against  the  Boeotians,  during  which  campaign  he  was 
killed  while  besieging  Haliartus,  it  is  said  that  he  was 
deeply  involved  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Heraclidae  in  Sparta. 

Iifs'ias,  a  Syrian  nobleman  of  the  blood-royal,  whom 
King  Antiochua  Epiphanes,  on  setting  out  for  Feraia,  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  as  auch  he  waged  a  formidable  war  with  the  Jewa.  His 
vast  forces  were  defeated  by  Judas  Maceabsena  near  Em- 
maus  (b.  c.  16S);  he  was  himself  repnised  near  Bethsura 
in  the  following  year,  but  took  that  fortress  b.  c.  163,  and 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  forced  to  treat  with  the 
Jews  by  an  insurrection  at  Antiooh.  Shortly  afterwards 
Lysias  was  pnt  to  death  by  the  populaoe  of  Antiooh,  who 
had  rebelled  in  favor  of  Demetrius  Soter. 

Lysias,  an  Athenian  orator,  b.  in  Athens  in  458  b.  c.  ; 
educated  at  Tburii,  whence  he  was  expelled  iu  413;  went 
to  Athens,  but  was  imprisoned  as  an  adversary  of  the  oli- 
garchs; escaped  to  Megara,  and  returned  in  403,  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  d.  in  378.  Of 
hia  numerous  orations,  thirty-five  are  still  extant,  edited  by 
Fortscb  (1829)  and  Frani  (1831) ;  some  of  them  bare  been 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

Lysima'chia  [Or.  ^intk,  "release,"  and  fu>xi|,  "strife," 
but  more  probably  named  from  King  Lysimaohus],  a  genua 
of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  mostly  with  yellow  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  primrose  family  (see  Primclace^),  gene- 
rally called  loosestrife,  from  an  etymology  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Pliny.  The  European  L.  nummii/arta,  or  money- 
wort, is  an  ornamental  plant  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

Iiysim'achna,  b.  at  Pella,  Macedonia,  about  S60  b.  c.  ; 
served  aa  a  general  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
received  Thrace  on  the  division  of  the  empire  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  323.  In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  having  defeated  Antiochus  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in 
301,  he  united  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor  to  his  dominions. 
An  expedition  ho  undertook  in  292  against  the  Qctse,  N.  of 
the  Danube,  was  very  unfortunate;  he  was  taken  prisoner 
with  his  whole  army,  and  received  hia  freedom  only  by  giv- 
ing hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  the  Getce.  After 
the  murder  of  bis  son  Agathooles,  who  was  much  loved,  tho 
population  of  Asia  Minor  rose  in  insurrection,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Seleucua,  and  in  the  battle  of  Corua  (281)  Ly- 
simaohus was  defeated  and  killed. 

Lyaip'pns,  b.  at  Sioyon,  flourished  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c. ;  became  especially  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  ho  being  tho  only  sculptor,  as  Apel- 
les  was  the  only  painter,  to .  whom  Alexander  would  siU 
Pliny  tells  us  that  Lysippus  made  about  1500  pieces, 
but  aa  he  alwaya  worked  in  bronse,  hia  works  have  all 
periabed. 

liyako'TO,  or  Iiiskovo,  town  of  Ruasia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Nichnee-Xovgorod,  on  the  Volga,  has  considerable 
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Ly'sons  (Daniel),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Rodmarton,  OIoucob- 
tershir«,  England,  in  1760;  graduated  U.  A.  at  Oxford  in 
1781) ;  took  holj  orders,  and  became  vicar  of  Putney  about 
1790,  rector  of  Rodmarton  1801 ;  was  distinguished  as  an 
antiquary ;  published,  ander  the  patronage  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  The  Enriront  of  London,  being  an  Historical  Accovni 
of  the  TowH9yVUlage»f  and  HamUU  teithin  Twelve  Milet  of 
that  Capital  (5  vols.,  1792-1800),  and,  in  coiOunction  with 
hie  brother  Samuel,  Jfagna  Britannia,  being  a  Conciee  To- 
pographical Account  of  the  Several  Counties  of  Great  Brit- 
ain (6  vols.  4to,  1808-22),  a  colossal  work,  left  unfinished, 
containing  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order  up  to  Derby 
inclusive.  The  materials  collected  for  this  vast  enterprise 
are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  forming  sixty- 
four  MS.  volumes.  D.  at  Rodmarton  Jan.  3, 18!i4. — His 
son,  Major-Oeneral  Daniel  Lysons,  C.  B.,  b.  1816,  is  a 
distinguished  officer,  who  now  (1875)  commands  tho  north- 
em  military  district  of  Great  Britain. 

Iiysons  (Samuel),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Rodmarton,  England, 
May  17,  1763;  aided  his  brother  Daniel  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Afa^na  Britannia,  and  published  several  splendid 
works  on  British  antiquities,  among  which  wore  An  Ac- 
count of  Roman  Antiquities  discovered  at  WoodcKetter 
(1797,  colombler  folio),  Reliqnim  Britannico-Bomante,  con- 
taining Figures  of  Roman  Antiquities  discovered  in  Various 
Parts  of  England  (1813-17,  folio,  with  156  colored  plates), 
and  The  History  and  Antiquities  t)f  Devonshire  (2  vols.  4to, 
1822),  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Dean  Buckland,  the  bish- 
op of  Cloyne,  and  other  distinguished  arohsQologists.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1798;  became  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords in  the  lower  of  London  1803,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  1812.  D.  at  London  June  29, 
1819. 

Iiys'tra«  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Pliny 
in  Galatia  and  by  Ptolemy  in  Isiiuria,  while  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  it  is  placed  in  Lyoaonia.     It  was  the  native 

f>lace  of  Timothy,  the  scene  of  Paul's  miracle  of  healing  a 
ame  man,  of  the  attempted  worship  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
as  Jupiter  and  Merourius,  and  of  the  stoning  of  the  for- 
mer (Acts  xiv.).  The  site  of  Lystra  has  been  disputed  by 
modern  travellers,  Leake,  Arundell,  and  Hamilton  placing 
it  at  different  localities. 

Lythra'cesB  [Or.  AiMpov,  "blood"],  a  natural  order  or 
family  of  herbaceous  plants  oharactoriied  by  entire  leaves, 
mostly  opposite,  no  stipules,  tho  calyx  enclosing,  but  free 
from  the  many-seeded  ovary  and  membranous  pod,  and 
bearing  deciduous  petals  and  stamens  on  its  throat.  Stylo 
one ;  stigma  owitate  or  rarely  two-lobed.  Flowers  axil- 
lary or  whorlea,  rarely  irregular,  perfect,  sometimes  di- 
morphous, or  even  trimorpbous;  those  on  different  plants 
with  filaments  and  style  reciprocally  longer  and  shorter. 
Petals  sometimes  wanting.  Pod  with  ono  to  four  cells, 
placentee  in  the  axis.  Seeds  anatropous,  without  albumen. 
Branches  nsnally  four-sided.  There  are  four  genera — Am- 
mannin,  Li/thruni,  yestea,  and  Cuphea.  Liko  the  Lysima- 
ehia,  from  which  this  family  is  botanically  very  distinct, 
it  bears  the  common  name  of  loosestrife,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  former.  Many  species  are  found  in  tne  U.  S., 
growing  chiefly  in  marshy  ground.  Some  of  them  are  cul- 
tivated on  account  of  their  beautiful  purple  or  crimson  flow- 
ers, and  are  also  employed  in  materia  medica  as  an  astrin- 
gent. The  flowers  of  an  East  Indian  species,  L.  Hunteri, 
are  used  for  dyeing.  The  crape  myrtle  and  the  Egyptian 
henna-plant  belong  to  this  order. 

Ly'tle  (Gen.  'William  IlAi.tEs),  b.  at  Cincinnati,  0., 
Kov.  2, 1826;  graduated  at  Cincinnati  College;  studied  and 
practised  law ;  during  the  Mexican  war  he  served  as  captain 
of  Ohio  volunteers,  returning  at  its  close  to  Ohio  and  re- 
saming  his  profession ;  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and 
soon  after  chosen  major-general  of  militia,  a  position  which 
had  been  previously  held  by  his  father  and  grandfather. 
Being  thus  identified  with  military  life,  his  services  were 
availed  of  at  the  ontbroak  of  civil  war,  first  as  colonel  of 
the  10th  Ohio  Vols.,  in  command  of  which  regiment  he 
served  in  the  campaign  of  1861  in  West  Virginia,  at  Rich 
Mountain  and  Carnifox  Ferry,  commanding  a  brigade  at 
the  latter  battle,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  Sept.  1 0, 
1861.  Returning  to  tho  field  as  soon  as  his  wounds  would 
permit,  he  commanded  a  brigade  under  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchel 
daring  the  lattcr's  operation  in  Alabama;  at  the  battte  of 
Perryville,  Ky.  (Oct.  8, 1862),  he  was  dangerously  wounded 
and  made  prisoner,  but  soon  exchanged  and  promoted  to 
be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Nov.,  1863,  continuing 
in  active  service  thereafter  in  the  West,  and  while  gallantly 
leading  a  charge  at  the  battle  of  Chickamanga  was  killed. 
Sent.  20, 1863.  He  also  possessed  literary  ability  of  a  high 
order.  G.  C.  SiKiioKs. 

Ijyt'teltoii  (Edward), D.  C.  L.,  Baron, b.  at  Mounelow, 
Shropshire,  England,  in  1589;  graduated  at  Oxford  1609; 
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liamentl626;  recorder  of  London  1631;  solicitor-general 
and  knight  163-1;  chief-justice  of  common  pleas  1640;  lord 
keeper  of  tho  great  seal  1641 ;  raised  to  the  peerage  Feb.         ; 
18,  1641 ;  escaped  with  the  great  seal  to  Charles  I.  at  York  I 

May,  1642;  required  by  Parliament  to  return  it  or  lose  his 
place  1643;  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  Mar.,  1644; 
commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  of  foot-soldiers  May, 
1644.     D.  at  Oxford  Aug.  27,  1645. 

Lyttelton  (Qeoroe),  first  Baroh,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  Bart.,  b.  at  Hagley,  Worccstrrshire,  England, 
Jan.  17,  1709;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  travelled  in  France  and  Italy ;  entered  Parliament 
in  1730 ;  joined  the  young  "  Patriots,"  who  eventually  drove 
Walpolo  from  power,  and  soon  figured  by  the  side  of  Pitt 
and  Pulteney  among  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the 
ministry;  took  part  in  most  of  the  debate*,  exhibiting  great 
fluency  of  speech  and  elegance  of  expression ;  wrote  Let- 
ters from  a  Pergian  in  £ngland  to  his  Friend  at  Ispahan 
(1735-36),  an  imitation  of  Montesquieu,  which  had  an  im- 
mediate success;  became  secretary  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  when  that  prince  formed  his  little  court  as  head  of 
the  opposition ;  was  intimate  with  Pope  and  his  literary  I 

school,  and  proved  himself  the  official  patron  and  private         \ 
benefactor  of  Thomson,  Fielding,  and  Mallet;  married,  in  ' 

1741,  Lucy,  sister  of  Lord  Fortcscne,  and  on  the  fall  of  ' 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1744  became  one  of  the  lords  of  ■ 

the  treasury.     He  is  said  to  have  been  a  skeptic  in  early  j 

manhood,  and  in  1747  produced  his  celebrated  Olserra-  , 

fion«  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St,  Pattl,  which 
was  considered  a  masterly  treatise  upon  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  as  such  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
The  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  ho  was  tenderly  attached, 
in  the  preceding  year,  gave  occasion  to  his  pathetic  ifon- 
orfy  to  the  Memory  of  a  Lady  lately  Deceased  (folio,  1747), 
considered  the  best  of  his  poetie  efforts.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1751  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  and  to 
the  vast  family  estates,  when  he  gave  free  scope  to  his  ar- 
tistic tastes,  and  made  Hagley  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
seats  in  England.  Ho  became  successively  cofferer  of  tho 
king's  household,  privy  councillor,  and  chancellor  of  the 
oxchcquer  (1756),  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
in  1759  was  raised  to  tho  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Lyttelton  of  Frankley.  In  1760  be  published  his  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead,  and  in  1764-67  his  History  of  Heury 
Jf.  (4  vols.),  a  work  upon  which  he  bad  been  engaged  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  which  was  highly  commended  for 
accuracy  and  research,  but  is  now  forgotten.  D.  Aog.  22, 
177.3.  liiis  Miscellaneous  HWis  (2  vols.)  appeared  in  1774, 
and  his  Poetical  Works  in  1785. 

Lyttelton  (Thohas),  Lord,  eon  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  1744;  exhibited  extraordinary  precociousncss  in 
youth;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  regarded  almost  as  a 
prodigy  by  several  of  the  ablest  writers  and  most  erudite 
scholars  in  England;  became  dissipated  and  dissolute  in 
his  habits;  lost  the  favor  of  his  father;  an  alienation  be- 
tween them  ensued;  his  marriage  proved  to  be  unhappy, 
and  a  separation  followed.  He  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1768;  lost  bis  seat  on  a  contest  early  in 
Jan.,  1769,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1773  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  d.  in  1779,  under  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  From  a  presentiment  he  pre- 
dicted bis  death  throe  days  before  it  occurred,  though  he 
was  at  the  time  in  good  health,  and  remained  so  nntil  a 
few  moments  before  he  suddenly  expired  while  conversing 
with  friends.  While  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  greatly  distinguished  for  vigor 
of  thought,  elegance  of  language,  and  for  tho  force  and 
power  of  his  speeches.  His  style,  tone  of  political  senti- 
ments, and  other  points  of  coincidence  have  led  to  the 
hypothesis,  entertained  by  many,  that  ha  was  the  author 
of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  A  strong  article  sustaining  this 
view  was  published  in  the  London  Quarterly  for  Dec, 
1851.  A  very  important  fact,  however,  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis  was  not  presented  with  its  due  force  in  that 
article.  It  was  the  fact  in  the  life  of  Lord  Lyttelton  that 
ho  was  voted  out  of  his  scat  in  the  Commons  by  the  Tory 
administration  early  in  Jan.,  1769,  and  just  before  the 
appearance  of  Junius's  first  letter  to  the  Public  Advertiser. 
The  deep  personal  interest  Lord  Lyttelton  had  in  the  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  his  own  contested  seat  might  account 
for  that  surpassing  special  knowledge  of  the  parliamentary 
law  of  England  on  such  subjects  exhibited  with  such  extra- 
ordinary effect  by  Junius  in  his  discussion  of  the  Wilkei 
and  Luttrell  case  with  Sir  William  Blackstone.  The  first 
of  Junius's  Letters  which  thoroughly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leading  minds  of  the  kingdom,  and  started  an 
anxious  inquiry  in  the  circles  of  the  moat  intellectual 
everywhere  as  to  who  he  could  be,  were  those  in  which  he 
so  completely  floored  this  most  eminent  jurist  and  states- 
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time  a  member  of  the  Commons,  and,  siding  with  the  min- 
istry, jastified  the  action  of  the  House  in  excluding  Willtes 
because  of  his  alleged  disability,  and  in  seating  Lattrell, 
against  whom  a  majority  of  the  electors  had  voted.  The 
pointed  and  wounding  strictures  of  Junius  upon  this  very 
&ble  and  erudite  judge's  position  called  forth  from  him  a 
reply  in  pamphlet  form,  that  cost  him  some  time  as  well 
as  labor  to  prepare,  in  which  be  cited  the  celebrated  case 
of  Walpole  as  a  precedent  in  point.  In  a  very  few  days 
his  harassing  and  unknown  assailant  was  upon  him  again 
through  the  columns  of  the  Aiiotrtiter,  utterly  demolishing 
the  shelter  under  which  the  great  commentator  had  sought 
Tefuge,  and  showing  with  unquestionable  proofs  that  the 
precedent  cited,  so  Car  from  sustaining  toe  position  for 
which  it  had  been  brought  forth,  left  it  without  the  slight- 
e«t  ground  to  stand  npon.  When  Jnoios  came  back  so 
quiekly  with  his  extiogaisher  upon  the  "parliamentary 
precedent  direotly  in  point "  prooaoed  with  so  much  oon- 
fldence  hy  the  recognised  "  expounder  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  realm,"  all  Englnnd  was  excited  in  wonder 
and  amaiement  as  to  who  this  "  masked  man  "  could  be 
who  bad  thus  with  two  thrusts  so  thoroughly  harpooned 
the  aoknowledged  whale  of  the  British  law,  and  sent  him 
■pouting  cascades  of  qaite  a  different  character  from  those 
of  the  briny  element  which  constituted  the  amusement  of 
his  nsual  sports.  This  reply  of  Junius  to  Blackstone  must 
hare  taken  even  Camden  and  Chatham  by  surprise.  Neither 
of  them  could  hare  l>ecn  aware  of  the  historic  fact  brought 
out  by  Junius.  Chatham  had  discussed  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Lords  with  his  greatest  vehemence  and  eloquence. 
He  bad  said,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Commons  in 
Toting  out  Wilkes  and  voting  in  Luttrell,  as  they  had 
done,  "A  breach  has  been  made  in  the  constitution ;  the 
battlements  are  dismantled ;  the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first 
invader;  the  walls  totter.  What  remains,  then,  but  for  ns 
to  (tand  foremost  in  the  breaah  to  repair  or  perish  in  it?" 
Bat  bo  bad  not  exposed  the  precedent  by  which  the  de- 
fenders of  the  ministry  attempted  to  jnsti^  the  monstrons 
deed.  It  was  after  this  had  been  done  by  the  hand  of  the 
great  nnknowu  correspondent  of  the  Public  .4  (/rerftter  that 
Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons  exclaimed,"  How  comes  this 
Junius  to  have  broken  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to 
range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land?  The 
myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pur- 
suing him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon 
me,  or  yon,  or  you.  No ;  they  disdain  such  vermin  when 
themightyboarof  the  forest,  who  has  broken  through  all  their 
toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their  cfibrts  avail? 
No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  be  lays  another  dead 
at  his  feet.  .  .  .  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of  those  who  have 
attributed  the  Letlen  of  Junius  to  Lord  Lyttelton  seem  to 
have  attached  any  importance  in  support  of  their  hypothe- 
lis  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  ousted  of  his  seat  in  the 
Honsc,  as  stated ;  especially  in  connection  with  the  extraor- 
dinary triumph  of  Junius  over  Blackstone  in  the  matter  of 
the  Middlesex  election.  This  was  the  first  great  feat  of  the 
"  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,"  as  Burke  styled  him, which  gave 
him  unquestionable  position  among  the  master  Intellects  of 
his  time  and  country.  Without  intending  to  espouse  the  side 
of  any  one  for  whom  claims  have  been  set  up  for  the  au- 
thorship of  Junius,  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  this  sketch  to 
■ay  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  single  fact  in  the 
life  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  all  its  surroundings,  bearings, 
and  eonneotions,  has  more  weight  in  behalf  of  the  Lyttelton 
hypotbeais  than  any  other  single  fact  has  in  behalf  of  any 
other  hypothesis  snggeated,  and  more  than  all  the  facts  to- 
gether in  behalf  of  the  Sir  Philip  Franeis  hypothesis,  taken, 
as  they  must  be,  with  their  well-knowD  surroundings,  l>ear- 
ingi,  and  sonnections.  It  is  quite  pertinent  also  here  to 
mbmit  some  reflections  for  the  consideration  of  all  who 
are  inclined  to  enter  npon  an  inquiry  as  to  the  identity  of 
Jonias.  Th«  true  Jnnius,  when  discovered,  must  fit  the 
ontlines  of  that  oharaetcr  and  position  which  are  unmistaka- 
bly stamped  upon  his  writings.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  The  real  author  of  these  productions,  for 
inttaDee,  must  hare  been  a  man  of  wealth,  or  with  pecuni- 
ary resources  placing  him  far  above  all  dependence  on 
■nbordinata  official  service  for  means  of  support,  as  olearly 
appear*  from  his  private  correspondence  with  Woodfall, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  publishing  the  Ltliert,  and  from 
bis  sorreoder  to  him  of  his  entire  copyright  interest  in  the 
subsequent  publication  of  them  in  book-form  in  1772.  His 
vast  learning  and  extensive  general  information  very  no- 
mlstakably  appear  thronghout  bis  productions.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  leisure  as  well  as  of  fortune  and  culture. 
He  was  a  Briton  to  the  core,  and  unsurpassed  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  liberties  of  his  country  as  secured  in  Magna 
Charta.  lotelleotoally,  be  certainly  had  no  superior  at 
the  time  in  Bngland.    This  is  clear  from  the  manner  in 


which  he  disposed  of  Blackstone  in  the  case  of  the  Middle- 
sex election,  and  of  Mansfield  on  the  rights  of  juries  in  all 
criminal  cases  whatsoever  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  law 
as  well  as  the  fact.  All  these  conditions,  qualities,  and 
essential  requisites  to  fit  the  true  character  (to  say  nothing 
of  others)  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  when  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  Junius  is  raised.  Is  it  at  all  probable 
that  any  one  filling  a  clerkship  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  gorernment  could  have  proved  himself  such  an  over- 
match for  Blackstone  and  Mansfield  on  their  own  elevated 
arenas  of  professional  learning,  or  exhibited  such  extraor- 
dinary powers  as  Burke  recognized  in  Junius?  Without 
pursuing  the  inquiry  further,  suffice  it  to  say  in  conclusion 
of  this  sketch  that  whoever  he  was,  or  whatever  may  have 
been  said  or  written,  or  may  hereafter  bo  said  or  written, 
about  the  Lettera  of  Junius,  either  in  relation  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author  or  to  the  character  of  their  matter,  one 
thing  must  be  conceded  by  all ;  and  that  is,  they  produced 
a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  upon  the  popular 
mind  in  Great  Britain  in  the  cause  of  liberty  than  sny 
anonymous  writings  ever  did  before  or  have  done  since  in 
any  age  or  country.  To  this  it  may  also  be  added  the 
probability  is  that  no  part  of  the  great  work  of  Junius 
was  better  executed  than  that  in  which  he  undertook  to  be 
"  the  sole  repository  of  his  own  secret."  If  so,  it  certainly 
"perished  with"  him.  His  political  principles,  however, 
stiU  lire,  and  will  live  for  ever.  A.  H.  Stephens. 

LyttOB  (EnwARn  GEORaE  Earlc  Lytton  Bnlwer), 
riRiT  Baro!c.    Sea  Bdlwiii. 

IiTt'ton  (EnwARD  Robert  Bnlwer- Lytton),  sEcoint 
Baror,  son  of  the  eminent  novelist,  b.  in  England  Nov.  8, 
1S31 ;  was  educated  first  at  Harrow,  then  under  private 
tutors,  and  afterwards  at  Bonn,  Oermany,  whore  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  modern  languages ;  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  1849  as  attach6  and  private  secretary  to 
his  uncle.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  minister  at  Washington;  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Florence  in  1852,  and 
to  Paris  in  1854.  As  paid  attacks  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hague  in  18i6,  to  6t.  Petersburg  in  18&8,  to  Constantinople 
in  the  same  year,  and  to  Vienna  in  1859.  Ho  was  acting 
eonsal-general  at  Belgrade  in  1860,  and  was  employed  on 
a  special  confidential  mission  for  preventing  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  the  Servians  (1862). 
He  was  in  the  same  year  made  second  secretary  of  legation, 
and  in  Jan.,  1863,  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  first  sec- 
retary; was  chargd  d'sjaires  for  brief  intervals  in  1863 
and  1864;  secretary  of  legation  at  Athens  in  1864,  and  at 
Lisbon  in  1865,  where  he  was  charg^  d'afi'aires  several 
times,  and  at  Madrid  in  1868;  became  secretary  of  embassy 
at  Vienna  in  the  same  year;  at  Paris  in  1872,  where  he 
acted  twice  in  1873  as  charg(  d'affaires;  received  the  ap- 

S ointment  of  ambassador  at  Lisbon  in  Dec,  1874,  and  m 
[ay,  1875,  declined  the  governorship  of  Madras.  He  mar- 
ried in  1864  a  niece  of  the  late  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title  as  Baron  Lytton  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Jan.  18, 1873.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author 
was  under  the  nom  ile  plume  of  "  Owen  Meredith "  with 
Ctytemneaira  and  Otkfr  Poemt  (1855).  The  Wanderer,  a 
Collection  of  Poemg  in  Many  Landa  (\S59)f  HJld  Lueile  (1860), 
a  novel  in  elegant  verse,  established  his  reputation  as  a 
popular  poet.  In  1861  he  published  anonymously  Tann- 
Ajinser,  or  tie  Battle  of  the  Bard;  in  collaboration  with  an 
intimate  friend,  since  deceased,  whose  biography  he  wrote 
in  1871  under  the  title  Julian  Fane,  a  Memoir.  In  1861  he 
issued  Serbtki  Peeme,  a  translation  of  the  national  songs  of 
Servia;  in  1863  a  prose  romance.  The  Ring  of  Amatit ;  in 
1868  Chronicle!  and  Charaelere  ;  in  1869  Orcal,  or  the  Fool 
of  Time,  a  dramatic  poem  paraphrased  from  the  Polish, 
with  imitations  of  authors  in  several  other  languages ;  in 
1874  Fablet  in  Song  (2  vols.)  and  Speeehet  o/Edicard,  Lord 
Lytton,  with  tome  of  hit  Political  Writing!  Hitherto  Un- 
fmblithed,  and  a  Prefatory  Memoir.  He  is  now  (1875)  un- 
derstood to  be  engaged  in  editing  other  MSS.  left  by  his 
distinguished  father.  In  1867  a  collected  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Worke  of  Owen  Meredith  appeared  in  two  elegant 
Tolnmes,  and  were  republished  in  the  U.  S.,  where  most  of 
them  had  preriously  appeared.  Without  attaining  the 
mark  of  creative  genius,  all  the  poems  of  Lord  Lytton  are 
fluently  and  elegantly  written,  evincing  wide  experience  of 
life  and  a  highly-oultured  mind.  Porter  C.  Blibs. 

Lyve'den  (Robert  Terkon  Smith),  first  Baror,  b.  in 
London  Feb.,  1800,  nephew  of  Rev.  Sidney  Smith ;  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Tralee  in  1829;  was  member  for  Northampton  in 
the  Liberal  interest  from  I83I  until  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  July,  1859.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  1830- 
34,  secretary  of  the  board  of  control  1835-39,  undcr-seo- 
retary  of  state  for  the  colonies  1839-41,  secretary  at  war 
1852,  and  president  of  the  board  of  control  1855-58.  D. 
in  London  Nov.  10,  1873^  ^^^^^^  ^^  L^OOglC 
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Jt,  a  labial  consonant,  of  the  elasa  sailed  liquids.  In 
the  Roman  notation  it  stands  for  miClc,  one  thousand.  As 
an  abbreviation  it  represents  mile,  noon  {meridiei),  mitre, 
MarcHt,  the  French  title  Montieur,  etc.  S.  stands  for 
10,000 ;  M'  for  the  Roman  name  Maniut.  For  its  Mual 
meanini'  in  combination  with  other  letter*,  tee  A.  M., 
H.  M.,  M.  C,  M.  D.,  M.  E.,  M.  P.,  N.  M.,  P.  M.,  Q.  M., 
B.  M.,  S.  M.,  etc.  in  the  table  of  Abbbeviatioxs,  In  mneio 
it  is  often  useid  in  the  following  combinations:  H.  O., 
main  ganche,  "  the  left  hand  j"  M.  D.,  moin  droit,  "  the 
right  band."  M.  M.,  with  a  note  and  certain  figures  an- 
nexed, indicates  the  minate  measure  of  a  bar  as  shown  by 
Maelzel's  metronome.  M.  P.  and  M.  P.,  for  mezzo  forte 
and  mezzo  piano  (or  m/  and  mp),  mean,  respectively, 
"  rather  loud  "  and  "  rather  soft." 

MaabaT)  a  kingdom  existing  during  the  Middle  Ages 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  of  India,  occupying  nearly  the 
same  territories  as  the  modem  presidency  of  Madras. 

Maas.    See  Mecbe. 

Mab  [Cymric,  "a  child"],  an  imaginary  being,  who  in 
English  follc-lore  shares  with  Titania  the  honor  of  being 
queen  of  the  fairies.  In  Shalcspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Ben  Jonson's  Satyr,  Milton's  L' Allegro,  and  other  poems 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  her  characters  are  variously 
set  forth. 

Mabillon'  (Jbas),  b.  Kot.  23, 1632,  at  St.  Pierremont, 
in  Champagne,  France ;  educated  at  the  theological  sem- 
inary of  Rheims;  entered  in  li63  the  order  of  tho  Bene- 
dictines, and  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  27,  1707.  His  collections 
•nd  editions  of  historieal  documents,  Vetera  Analecta  (4 
Tols.,  1675-85)  and  Afimnim  Itatimm  (2  vols.,  1787-89), 
gathered  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  based  on  critioal  re- 
searches, are  very  valuable ;  and  his  De  Re  JDiplomaliea 
(1681),  in  which  he  set  forth  and  defended  his  method, 
and  which  was  violently  attaolced  by  the  Jesuits,  exer- 
cised a  wholesome  influence  on  the  study  of  history.  He 
also  wrote  Acta  Sanelorum  Ordinie  S.  Benedieti  (9  vols., 
1668-1702)  and  Annalee  Ordinit  S.  Benedieti  (6  vols., 
170.V39). 

Mably't  de  (Qabribl  Botrtror),  a  brother  of  Condillac, 
b.  at  Orenoble,  France,  Mar.  14,  1709;  educated  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons ;  served  for  some  time  as 
secretary  to  his  relative,  tho  minister-cardinal  Tencin,  but 
gave  up  this  position,  and  lived  afterwards  in  retirement, 
solely  occupied  with  literary  pursuits.  D.  in  Paris  Apr. 
23, 1785.  He  was  on  enthusiastie  admirer  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Qreece  and  Rome,  as  shown  by  bis  worlcs, 
Obtervationt  $ur  VHitoire  de  la  Oriee  (1766)  and  Obter- 
vatioiu  tur  lee  Romaint  (1751),  but  his  understanding  of 
their  social  and  moral  order  was  inoomplete,  and  the  con- 
clusions he  arrived  at  with  respect  to  modem  societies  in 
his  Paratlile  dee  Romaiut  et  dee  Fraiifait  (1710)  were  very 
erroneous  and  super6cial.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation, 
however,  with  his  contemporaries,  and  he  was  invited  by 
the  Polish  diet  and  the  American  Congress  to  write  his 
Z>n  Oovvemement  dt  Pologne  (1781 )  and  Obtervatione  ettr  le 
Ooureruement  etlet  Loie  dee  Etaie-Unie  d^Amfrique  (1784). 
The  singular,  often  ludicrous,  enthusiasm  for  antique  ideas 
and  forms  which  prevailed  during  the  Revolution  was 
largely  due  to  him,  and  later  philosophers  have  generally 
agreed  in  tracing  the  rudimentary  ideas  of  modern  com- 
munism in  his  EntretieHt  de  Phocion  (1763),  De  la  Lfgie- 
lation  (1776),  and  Prixcipee  de  Morale  (1784). 

Macad'am  (Jorx  Loitooii),  b.  at  Ayr,  Seotlond,  Sept. 
21,  1756 ;  came  to  New  York  in  1770  to  reside  with  an 
unele ;  was  during  the  American  Revolution  a  loyalist ; 
made  a  considerable  fortune  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  vessels 
brought  into  port  as  prites,  but  lost  most  of  it  by  his  forced 
withdrawal  at  the  peace  of  1783 ;  returned  to  Ayrshire, 
Scotland ;  became  a  magistrate  and  deputy  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county,  and  as  trustee  of  roads  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  roadmuking  called  by  his  name.  Ho  was  engaged 
for  much  of  tho  time  during  many  years  in  travelling  at 
his  own  expense  through  Qreat  Britain  to  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads ;  addressed  in  1811  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  his  system  and  to  his  own  appointment  as  surveyor 
of  roads  in  tho  Bristol  district,  where  in  1816  be  com- 
menced macadamizing  the  highways.  Within  a  few  years 
he  had  personally  supervised  the  roadmaking  in  twenty- 


every  travelled  route  in  Oreat  Britain  wta  a  monument  of 
his  success.  Ho  patent  was  solicited  for  bis  system,  and  no 
remuneration  asked  beyond  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  his  personal  supervision ;  he  declined  an  offered  knight- 
hood, but  accepted  a  testimonial  of  £2000  voted  him  by 
Parliament.  D.  at  Moffat,  Scotland,  Nov.  26,  1836.  lie 
wrote  A  Practical  Enag  on  the  Scientific  Repair  and 
PretervatioH  of  Public  Xoade  (1819),  Remarke  on  the 
Pretent  State  of  Roadmaking  (1820),  and  Obeervatione  on 
Roadt  (1822).— His  son  James  (d.  1852)  accepted  knight- 
hood and  the  office  of  superintendent  of  roods  for  tho  Lon- 
don district. 

MacAdam  Janctioa,  post-v.  of  York  eo.,  N.  B.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  European  and  I^orth  American  and  the 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  Railways,  82  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  St.  John.     Pop.  about  400. 

McAI'ester  (Gen.  Miles  D.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1834  ; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  1856,  and 
entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers; 
received  his  full  appointment  of  second  lieutenant  Dec, 
1856;  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  May,  1861,  captain 
Mar.,  1863,  and  major  of  engineers  Mar.,  1867.  His  first 
service  was  at  Fort  Taylor,  Fla.,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  New  York,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  was  engaged  in  repairing  Fort  Mifflin,  Del. 
During  the  Peninsular  campaign  (1862)  he  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  3d  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
engaged  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  and  Mal- 
vern IliJI;  in  the  Maryland  campaign  at  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam.  In  Oct.,  1862,  was  transferred  to  Ohio 
as  chief  engineer  of  that  department,  and  engaged  in  for- 
tifying Cincinnati,  Newport,  and  Covington,  and  in  con- 
structing bridge-trains  ;  during  tho  siege  of  Vicksburg  was 
selected  by  Gen.  Grant  to  serve  under  him,  and  on  the 
surrender  of  that  placo  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering ;  in 
July,  1864,  was  transferred  to  the  South,  and  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  division  of  West  Mississippi  participated 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines,  Ala. ; 
for  gallant  services  during  the  Peninsular  campaign  re- 
ceived the  brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
for  highly  meritorious  services  at  the  siege  of  Forts  Gaines 
and  Morgan  that  of  colonel  and  brigadier-general.  After 
the  close  of  tho  war  he  superintended  the  defences  of  Mo- 
bile and  Pensocola,  and  subsequently  the  important  work 
of  improving  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where 
he  introduced  various  new  methods,  and  designed  a  boat 
especially  adapted  to  the  work,  which  has  since  l>een  in 
operation  with  eminent  success.  D.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
23,  1869.  G.  C.  SiXKONS. 

McAl'ligter  (Hugh  N.),  b.  in  Juniata  co..  Pa.,  in  June, 
1809 ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsbnrg,  Pa., 
and  at  the  Dickinson  College  law  school ;  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Bollofonte,  Pa.,  the  principal  founder  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1873.     D.  at  Philadelphia  May  i,  1873. 

McAllister  (Mattrbw  Hall),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Nov.  26, 1800 ;  educated  at  Princeton  College ;  became 
a  renowned  lawyer  and  politician  in  his  native  city,  where 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  previously  practised  law 
with  distinction ;  was  appointed  tn  1827  U.  8.  district  at- 
torney for  Georgia;  was  in  1832  aotive  in  opposition  to 
nullification ;  was  several  times  elected  to  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  obtained  the  establishment 
of  the  oourt  for  the  eorreotion  of  errors ;  was  some  years 
mayor  of  Savannah ;  was  a  noted  protector  and  friend  of 
the  colored  people,  and  was  defeated  by  a  very  small  vote 
in  1845  as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  governorship.  In 
1850  he  removed  to  Califomia  with  his  family;  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  from 
1855  to  1862  the  first  U.  S.  circuit  judge  of  California.  In 
this  capacity  be  rendered  eminent  services  by  his  wise  de- 
cisions upon  land-titles,  which  were  then  in  the  utmo!»t 
confusion,  and  also  by  his  energetic  action  in  suppressing 
the  "  Vigilance  Committee"  by  an  appeal  to  the  naval  au- 
thority. Judge  McAllister  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  J. 
W.  Francis,  and  like  him  a  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  He  resigned  his  judgeship  bam  failing  health  in 
1862,  and  d.  at  Sao  Francisco  Deo.  19, 1865.  A  volume  of 
his  legal  opinions  was  published  by  one  of  his  sons. 

niGAIIister,  Fort,  a  strong  earthwork  built  by  the 
"""■" -= lI,g^fire"d-b?^Ch©t)§-te-"^ 
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of  the  Gr«at  Ogeeche«  River,  6  miles  from  Ossabaw  Sound 
sn<l  12  mile«  S.  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  had  three  half  bastionfi, 
two  curtain!),  and  twenty-one  gans ;  (uccesefully  resisted 
a.'iiiauUs  by  the  fleet  of  monitors  under  Com.  Worden  Jan. 
27,  Feb.  I,  and  Mar.  3, 1863,  partially  disabling  by  its  fire 
the  Montaak  and  Passaic.  It  was  taken  by  assault  by 
(ien.  Hazen  with  the  2d  division  of  the  lath  corps,  Sec. 
13.  1864,  with  a  loss  of  90  men.  This  was  the  closing 
military  feat  of  Sherman's  "  march  to  the  sea,"  and  was  a 
chief  cause  of  the  surrender  of  Savannah,  a  few  days 
later. 

MacAI'listerTille«  post-r.  of  Fayette  tp.,  Juniata  co.. 
Pa.,  10  miles  N.  of  Mifflin. 

Sic.4Llpine  (Wili.iax  J.),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1812; 
received  a  high  academic  education,  and  commenced  engi- 
neering in  1827  under  John  B.  Jervis,  with  whom  be  re- 
mained until  1839,  having  been  employed  upon  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  Canal  and  R.  R.,  and  upon  the  State 
canals  and  other  hydraulic  works  planned  and  constructed 
by  that  eminent  engineer,  and  incidentally  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals,  under  the  late  Beqjamin  Wrif^ht.  He 
snrceeded  Mr.  Jervis  as  engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal  en- 
largement, E.  D.,  until  1846,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
conMruct  the  dry  dock  at  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard ;  in 
1SJ2  wan  elected  State  engineer  of  New  York ;  in  1854-56 
was  railroad  commissioner  of  the  State,  and  made  a  valuable 
report  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  railway  construction 
and  management ;  for  two  years  was  acting  president  and 
engineer  of  the  Erie  Railway,  and  later  engineer  of  the 
iTBlena  and  Chicago  and  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rail- 
ways; constructed  the  Albany  and  Chicago  waterworks, 
and  planned  those  for  Brooklyn,  New  Bedford,  etc. ;  in 
H70  presented  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  cataracts 
of  the  Danube  ("  the  Iron  Uates  "),  which  were  adopted  by  | 
the  Austrian  goremment.  His  advice  has  been  called  for 
upon  important  engineering  works  in  this  country,  and  as 
a  writer  ne  has  contributed  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion to  the  engineering  profession. 

Xacanal'lr  (David  Rice),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Granger  oo., 
Tenn.,  Feb.  17,  1810;  ordained  a  Methodist  clergyman  in 
1''31;  preached  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia: was  president  of  the  East  Tennessee  Female  Insti- 
tute at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1843-51,  and  became  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  ChritliuH  AtUoeale  in  1851.  He  wrote  Mariha 
LanrtHt  Rnmmnj/t  a  Bioyrapktft  and  Li/e  and  Timet  of  Mr. 
Wiliiamt  PuttoH,  Samiay-Kkool  Slanuul,  and  compiled  a 
hymn-book. 

Macao'i  city  and  seaport  on  the  coast  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Qnang-Tong,  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  sit- 
uated on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River, 
40  mile*  from  Hong  Kong.  The  Portuguese  established  a 
factory  here  in  1517,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  place  from 
the  Chinese  emperor  in  1j86,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a 
very  extensive  trade.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the 
English  at  Uong-Kong  its  commerce  has  much  decreased, 
though  it  was  made  a  free  port  in  1840.  The  coolie-trade 
waa  the  chief  business  until  abolished  in  1874.  Its  situ- 
ation and  climate  are  delightful.  Camocus  resided  here, 
and  wrote  his  Lutiad;  an  a^iacent  cave  is  still  pointed  out 
as  a  favorite  place  of  his.  Pop.  100,OUU,  of  whom  10,000  are 
European. 

Macapa't  town  of  Braxil,  in  the  province  of  Para,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Amason,  is  situated  just  below  the 
equator,  is  well  built,  ha«  a  good  harbor,  and  trades  much 
in  timber  and  ornamental  woods.     Pop.  7500. 

Hacaro'ni  [[It.  nmrct<ront].  Vermicelli  ["little 
worms"],  Fedelini,  and  Italian  Paste  are  all  forms 
of  the  same  familiar  substance,  much  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. They  are  made  from  very  white  and  glutinous  varie- 
ties of  wheat,  such  as  are  grown  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  wheat  is  ground  by  a  peculiar  process,  being 
fir!>t  wet  and  then  heated.  The  flour  resulting  is  very  coarse. 
It  ismixed  with  warm  water  and  carefully  worked  into  a  uni- 
form paste.  This  paste  is  forced  by  a  press  through  holes 
in  an  iron  plate.  If  the  holes  are  very  small,  rermictlli 
is  thus  formed.  A  still  flner  and  smaller  sort  is  fedelini. 
Large  pine-shaped  cylinders  of  this  paste  constitute  mae- 
aroiii.  When  tne  paste  is  rolled  thin  and  cut  into  various 
shapes,  Italian  pane  is  the  result.  After  moulding  the 
macaroni  is  partially  baked.  Italy  is  the  principal  seat 
of  this  manufacture.  France  and  England  produce  a 
considerable  quantity,  and  of  late  a  few  firms  in  the  U.  S. 
produce  an  article  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  imported 
kinds. 

Macaron'ic  Verse  is  named  from  the  Maeearonea 
(1521)  of  Teofilo  Folengo  (1401-1544),  called  Meriino  Coc-  '■ 
cajo,  a  Benedictine,  whose  work  was  rc)>ublisbed  as  Oniu  | 
MacaronifHnt  in  1651.     The  name  designates  a  sort  of  bu-  ' 
morous  verse  in  which  Latin  and  Latinized  words   are  , 


mixed  with  the  vernacular.  This  sort  of  literature  is  far 
older  than  Folengo.  (See  Delepierre,  Macaroneana  (1852), 
Oe  la  Lillirature  Maearoniijue  (1856),  and  Morgan's  Maca- 
ronic Poetry  (New  York,  1872).) 

MacAr'thur,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  0.    Pop.  U06. 

MacArthnr^  post-v.,  cap.  of  Vinton  co.,  0.,  on  the  Oal- 
lipolis  McArthur  and  Columbus  R.  R.,  has  numerous  iron- 
furnaces  and  pottories,  1  bank,  2  flouring-mills,  a  saw-mill, 
1  tannery,  marble-works,  2  carriage-factories,  a  woollen- 
factory,  3  weekly  newspapers,  4  hotels,  and  a  number  of 
storee.    Pop.  861.  JoBX  T.  Raper,  Ed.  "  Record." 

McArthur  (Qen.  Duncan),  b.  in  Dutchess  cc,  N.  Y., 
June  14, 1772;  removed  in  childhood  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania; was  a  volunteer  in  Harmar's  and  the  succeeding 
Indian  campaigns  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  from  1790  until 
Wayne's  victory  (1797),  after  which  he  settled  near  Chilli- 
cotbe,  0.,  as  a  surveyor;  acquired  large  property  in  land; 
was  chosen  to  the  legislature  (1805),  became  major-general 
of  militia  (1808),  colonel  of  Ohio  volunteers  May  7,  1812; 
was  second  in  command  at  Hull's  surrender;  made  briga- 
dier-general in  the  U.  8.  army  Mar.  12,  1813 :  was  second 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  West  under  Oen.  Har- 
rison, whom  he  succeeded  in  1814,  when  he  projected  and 
partially  executed  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Upper  Can- 
ada ;  was  joint  commissioner  with  Oen.  Cass  to  treat  with 
the  Ohio  Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  within  the 
State  (1816-17);  served  in  the  legislature  (1815-21),  was 
Speaker  (1819) ;  member  of  Congress  (1823-29),  and  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  (1830-32).  D.near  Chillieotbe  Apr.  28, 1839. 

Mc Arthur  (John),  b.  at  Plymouth,  England,  in  1766; 
entered  the  army,  and  was  stationed  in  Australia  in  1790 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  when,  perceiving  that  the  coun- 
try was  peculiarly  adapted  to  wool-growing,  he  procured 
a  small  grant  of  land  at  Paramatta,  near  Sydney,  brought 
sheep  from  India,  South  Africa,  England,  and  Spain ;  im- 
proved the  fleeces  by  crossing  the  breeds,  and  in  a  few 
years  obtained  a  quality  nearly  equal  to  the  genuine  me- 
rino wool.  In  1802  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land;  be- 
came a  grazier  on  a  large  scale,  and  soon  afterwards  de- 
voted a  similar  attention  to  the  introduction  of  suitable 
vegetable  crops  into  Australia.  These  labors  procured  him 
the  reputation  of  being  the  "founder  of  the  colony,"  in 
which  the  woollen  industry  has  now  reached  vast  dimen- 
sions.    D.  at  Camden,  New  South  Wales,  Apr.  10,  1834. 

McArthur  (Gen.  John),  b.  in  Erskine,  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  Nov.  17, 182G:  worked  as  a  blacksmith  till  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age,  then  settled  at  Chicago  as  a  boiler- 
maker.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in  1861  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  12th  Illinois  Vols. ;  was  soon  promoted  to 
colonel,  commanded  a  brigade  at  Fort  Donolson,  and  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Mar.  21, 1862;  was 
wounded  at  Shiloh;  commanded  a  division  under  Mc- 
pherson in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  under  Gen.  A.  J. 
Smith  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  for  gallantry  in  that 
engagement  was  made  brevet  major-general. 

Macart'ney  (Georoe  Macartney),  K.  B.,  fir.st 
Earl  or,  b.  at  Lissanore,  near  Belfast.  Ireland,  Hay  14, 
1737:  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1757;  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Tomple,  London ;  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe;  entered  Parliament  on  his  return;  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  Russia  1765  ;  signed  a  commercial  treaty 
with  that  power  1766,  which  was  disavowed  by  the  foreign 
office ;  puolisbed  An  Accouni  of  the  Jluteian  Emhaeey 
(1767);  became  chief  secretary  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland 
1769;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  for  the  ensuing  period ;  wrote  A  Steick  of  lite 
Political  Ilittory  of  Irelnna  (1773);  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  British  Antilles  1775;  madebarun  in  the  Irish 
peerage  1776 ;  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  French  squad- 
ron of  Admiral  d'Estaing,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  France 
1779;  appointed  political  resident  at  Madras  1780;  gov- 
ernor of  that  province  June  21,  1781 ;  distinguished  him- 
self for  high  administrative  qualities  at  a  critical  period, 
when  llyder  All,  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  was  vigorously  as- 
saulting the  British  posts  in  the  Carnatic ;  raised  money 
and  recruits,  rcpulsca  the  natives,  aided  Hastings  and  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  in  driving  the  Dutch  from  the  Coromandcl, 
took  Trincomalce  in  Ceylun,  made  treaties  with  the  native 
chiefs,  and  held  Madras  against  the  powerful  French 
squadron,  enduring  famine  until  relicve(l  from  a  perilous 
situation  by  the  peace  of  1783.  Involved  in  a  rivalry  with 
Warren  Hastings,  be  was  recalled  in  1785,  but  while  still 
at  Calcutta  was  tendered  the  position  of  governor-general 
of  Bengal,  which  he  declined,  and  returned  to  England 
1786.  .4  few  years  later  he  was  selected  as  first  British 
ambassador  to  China ;  sailed  from  Portsmouth  with  a  bril- 
liant suite  Due.  26,  1792 ;  was  received  by  Kicn-Lung,^  ■  p 
emperor  of  China,  in  Mantchooria,  Sept.  14,  1793,  and  r^lV- 
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turning  to  Peking,  opened  negotiations  for  a  oommereial 
treaty,  demanding  the  right  to  establish  faotoriea  at  Pe- 
king and  three  other  cities,  tree  trade  between  Maoao  and 
Canton,  and  a  fortified  poet  in  the  latter  port.  Offended 
at  tlie  pressure  put  upon  him,  or  perhaps  (aooording  to 
French  authorities)  acceding  to  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  Kion-Lung  suddenly  broke  off  the  confer- 
ences and  ordered  the  British  embassy  to  leave  the  capital 
vithin  forty-eight  hours.  After  experiencing  some  dan- 
gers the  embassy  arrived  at  Uacao  in  December ;  sailed 
for  Java  in  Mar.,  1794;  sent  thence  to  India  tea-plants 
and  other  useful  Chinese  plants,  which  were  soon  natural- 
ized there;  and  reached  Portsmouth  Sept.  26,  ir04.  Lord 
Macartney  was  mado  an  earl  in  the  Irish  peerage  Mar., 
1794;  was  sent  as  minister  to  Italy  1795 ;  became  a  baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom  1796 ;  went  as  firet  British  gov- 
ernor to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopo  1797 ;  returned  in  feeble 
health  1798,  ana  lived  thenceforth  in  retirement  until  his 
death  nt  Cbiswick,  Surrey,  Mar.  31, 1806,  An  official  ac- 
count of  Earl  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  was  published 
by  Sir  Oeorge  L.  Staunton,  his  secretary  (2  vols.,  1797), 
and  was  of  great  value  in  diffusing  more  exact  infor- 
mation upon  the  history,  political  and  natural,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Macartney's 
Journal  of  the  Embauy  and  a  selection  of  his  other  writ- 
ings was  edited  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  with  a  memoir  (2 
vols.,  1807). 

Macartner  Pheasant.    See  Prbasavt. 

Macas'sar,  town  of  Celebes,  situated  on  the  sonthem 
shore  of  the  island,  on  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  in  laL  &° 
10'  S.  and  Ion.  119°  20'  E.  It  is  the  capital  not  only  of 
the  government  of  Macassar,  but  of  all  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  Celebes.  The  residence  of  the  governor  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  ditches,  and  defended  by  Fort  Rot- 
terdam. Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  its  trade, 
especially  in  tortoise-shell,  edible  nests,  ebony,  sandal- 
wood, rice,  and  spices,  is  very  brisk.  The  native  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  and  government  of  Macassar  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  arc  considered  the  most  gifted  and  civil- 
ized tribe  of  the  Malayan  race,  carrying  on  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  shipbuilding  with  great  success.  Pop.  of 
town,  12,000. 

Macas'sar,  Strait  of,  separates  Borneo  from  Celebes, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  50  to  150  miles.  Its  naviga- 
tion is  somewhat  difficult  on  account  of  shoals  and  rocks. 

Macan'lay  (Cathbrike  Sawbridge),  b.  at  Ollantigh, 
Kent,  England,  in  173.3;  married  in  1760  Dr.  George  Ma- 
caulay,  devoted  herself  to  political  studies,  and  published 
a  Hittury  of  Englandf  from  the  AccetiioH  o/ Jainet  I.  to  that 
of  th*  Bmtuwick  Line  (8  vols.,  1763-83),  a  work  written  from 
a  republican  point  of  view,  and  which  bad  great  success, 
though  now  forgotten.  She  commenced  another  Hittory 
of  Kuglnnd  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Preeent  Time  (1778), 
of  which  but  one  volume,  reaching  to  1742,  was  published, 
and  wrote  several  political  and  philosophical  pamphlets. 
After  the  denth  of  I)r.  Macaulay  sue  married  in  1778  a  Mr. 
Graham.  She  was  a  great  admirer  of  Washington,  with 
whom  she  maintained  a  correspondence,  and  visited  the 
U.  S.  in  178S,  chiefiy  to  see  him.  D.  at  Binfield,  Berkshire, 
June  22, 1791. 

Macaulay  (Thomas  Babixcton),  Barok  Macai'lat  of 
RoTiiLBr,  b.  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  England, 
Oct.  25,  1800,  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  eminent  as  a  phi- 
lanthropist, and  granditon  of  Rev.  John  Macaulay,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  at  Inverary  in  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
who  is  mentioned  with  respect  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Tour 
to  the  Ihhridce.  The  family  was  originally  from  the  island 
of  Lewis,  the  largest  of  the  group  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
The  mother  of  Lord  Macaulay  was  Solina  Mills,  daughter 
of  a  bookseller  at  Bristol,  of  Quaker  descent.  His  early 
education  was  of  a  religious  type,  not  unmixed  with  aus- 
terity, but  this  influence  was  happily  modified  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  celebrated  authoress,  Hannah  More,  who 
took  great  interest  in  the  precocious  boy,  of  whose  early 
traits  of  character  and  literary  tastes  she  gave  valuable 
notices  in  her  Lettere  to  Zachary  Macaulay  (published  in 
1860).  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  wos  placed  under 
the  tutorship  of  a  Mr.  Preston  at  Shclford,  made  surpris- 
ingly rapid  progress  in  the  classics,  and  in  1818  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  the  chancel- 
lor's medal  in  1819  for  a  poem  on  Pompeii,  and  again  in 
1820  for  a  poem  on  Eceninij;  took  the  second  Craven  schol- 
arship in  1821,  and  bore  off  the  palm  at  the  "  Union  "  de- 
bating society  from  many  brilliant  competitors,  among 
whom  were  his  intimate  friends,  W.  M.  Pracd  and  Nelson 
Coleridge.  Having  a  distaste  for  mathematics,  he  did  not 
compete  for  honors  in  scholarship,  but  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  his  classical  and  literary  reading  while  at  college 
was  probably  never  surpassed  by  any  undergraduate.     He 


the  same  year,  and  passed  his  time  until  1826  alternately 
at  London  and  Camoridge,  untiringly  engaged  in  adding 
to  his  vast  stores  of  miscellaneous  information.  His  d^but 
as  a  writer  was  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Quarterly  Mag- 
azine, published  by  Charles  Knight,  and  edited  by  bis  col- 
lege friends  Praed  and  Coleridge,  to  which  he  contributed 
his  fine  poems  Irry  and  the  Spanieh  Armada  and  several 
prose  articles  (1824);  but  bis  brilliant  essay  on  Milton, 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Jteriem  for  Aug.,  1825,  first 
revealed  him  to  the  world  as  an  aspirant  for  the  highest 
honors  in  the  modem  science  of  criticism.  For  twenty  years 
thereafter  he  was  a  constant  writer  for  the  Review,  chiefly 
upon  subjects  involving  a  wide  range  of  historical  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  an  almost  unexampled  mastery  of  ancient 
and  modem  literature;  and  his  essays  were  soon  regarded 
as  the  loading  feature  of  a  periodical  which  counted  many 
celebrated  names  among  its  contributors.  Macaulay  took  his 
master's  degree  in  1825;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Feb.,  1826,  but  seems  never  to  have  practised  law,  and 
soon  devoted  all  his  splendid  energy  to  the  service  of  the 
Whig  party,  to  whose  doctrines  he  adhered  with  an  unques- 
tioning and  fervent  conviction  which  quickly  advanced 
him  to  a  place  in  its  counsels.  In  1828  ne  was  appointed 
by  the  Whig  government  a  commissioner  of  baniiruptcy, 
and  in  1830  Lord  Lansdowno  procured  his  election  to  Par- 
liament from  the  "pocket  borough"  of  Calne.  His  first 
public  appearance  as  an  orator  had  been  made  in  1826,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Antislavery  Society;  his  firet 
speech  in  Parliament  was  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  Jews  (.^pr.  5,  1830).  and  his  second 
against  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  (Dec.  13).  In  the  great 
debates  on  the  Reform  bill  Macaulay  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part,  making  eight  speeches  on  the  subject,  and  is 
the  election  to  the  reformed  Parliament  was  returned  for 
the  town  of  Leeds.  As  a  parliamentary  orator  he  took 
high  rank  for  real  eloquence  and  for  the  exhaustive  man- 
ner in  which  he  treated  his  subjects,  though  his  delivery 
wa«  too  rapid  and  monotonous  to  produce  upon  the  audience 
the  full  argumentative  effect  of^his  speeches,  which  vas 
better  understood  when  they  appeared  in  print.  In  1^33 
ho  was  appointed  secretary  to  tlie  board  of  oontrol,  but  in 
1881  resigned  that  office  and  bis  seat  in  Parliament  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  legal  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
India.  lie  remained  at  Calcutta  nearly  three  years,  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  penal  code,  which  em- 
bodied the  most  liberal  principles.  It  established  in  many 
respects  an  equality  of  rights  between  natives  and  Euro- 
peans, and  was  therefore  unpopular  with  the  latter.  This 
code  was  published  in  1838,  but  never  put  in  operation, 
though  many  of  its  features  have  quite  recently  been 
adopted  with  good  results.  Dnring  his  residence  at  Cal- 
cutta he  continued  the  mnin  line  of  his  historical  studies, 
writing  several  of  his  most  brilliant  essays  upon  European 
topics,  bis  only  Oriental  ensavs,  those  on  Lord  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings,  not  having  been  written  until  some  years 
later.  Returning  from  India  in  1838,  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  from  Edinburgh,  and  was  secretary  of  war  in 
the  Melbourne  ministry,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  (18,31^- 
41),  taking,  as  before,  a  prominent  part  in  the  parliament- 
ary debates,  but  finding  leirure  to  wi'ite  his  Lay  of  An- 
cient Rome  (1842).  An  imperfect  eollection  of  his  essays 
having  been  printed  in  the  U.  S.,  where  they  attained  an 
enormous  circulation,  he  issued  an  authorircd  edition  in 
1843,  and  thenceforth  directed  his  studies  to  the  higher 
task  of  a  history  of  bis  native  country. .  Ho  was  an  active 
member  of  the  opposition  during  the  five  years  of  Tory 
supremacy  (1841—46),  and  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to 
power  (1846)  received  the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  but  having  incurred  the  disfavor  of  his  Edin- 
burgh constituency  by  his  course  in  support  of  the  May- 
nooth  grant,  he  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1847,  and 
thus  involuntarily  found  himself  at  leisure  to  give  definite 
form  to  his  long-projected  Hittory  of  England,  which  was 
awaited  with  eager  interest.  Never  perhaps  were  high 
expectations  better  satisfied  than  by  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Macaulay's  Uietory,  which  appeared  in  1848, 
and  were  immediately  sold  by  scores  of  thousands,  both 
in  England  and  the  U.  S.,  and  hailed  as  the  great  work 
of  the  age.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  did  not  ap- 
pear until  1855,  when  they  had  an  equal  success.  In 
1849,  Macaulay  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  announced  his  retirement  from  political 
life,  but  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1852  by  his  former 
constituency  of  Edinburgh.  Owing  to  feeble  health  he 
took  no  part  in  debate.  In  1857  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
the  realm  under  the  title  of  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  the  greater  honor  of 
being  chosen  a  foreign  associate  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  Lord  Maeanlay 
survived  his  promotion  but  a  shprttime^-vDjoirt^presi- 
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bnried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  he  was  never  married, 
the  title  expired  with  him.  A  poBthumoaa  volume  of  hii 
HUtary  brought  it  down  to  the  death  of  William  III.,  bnt 
the  great  work  waa  deatined  to  remain  a  mere  fragment  of 
that  originally  projected,  which  waa  to  have  included  the 
reijn  of  Oeorge  III.  A  collection  of  Lord  Macaalay'a 
^twcArt  firct  appeared  in  the  U.  S.  in  1853,  which  led  to 
an  authorized  edition  in  1864.  Bidgraphiea  of  I>r.  John- 
son, Atterbury,  Bnnyan,  and  Goldsmith,  rontribnted  to 
the  8th  ed.  of  the  Encyelopxdia  Britamiea  (185T-&8),  were 
among  the  lateat  productions  of  Macaulay'a  pen.  His 
eharacterintics  as  a  historian  are  well  known,  and  hit  in- 
tereiiting  volames  will  remain  one  of  the  English  classics; 
but  the  view  of  English  history  which  they  present  will 
require  constant  correction  by  the  peraaal  of  annalists  of 
humbler  name,  less  governed  by  partisan  interests.  The 
mind  of  this  brilliant  essayist  was  so  peculiarly  constituted, 
and  so  devoted  to  antithesis  and  paradox,  that  it  is  a  rare 
oeearrenee  to  find  any  specalative  opinion  in  his  pages 
which  can  maintain  itself  intact  against  a  searching  criti- 
cism. (See  his  Biography,  by  his  sister,  Lady  Trevelyan, 
1S75.)  PoRTEB  C.  Bliss. 

MacAu'Iey  (CATHAmsg  E.),  b.  in  Dublin  oo.,  Ireland, 
in  1787  :  while  a  child  lost  her  parents ;  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Callahan,  and  at  his  death  received  his  fortune; 
founded  in  1827  in  Dublin  a  home  for  poor  women,  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  order  of  the  "  Sisters  of  Meroy," 
of  which  she  became  superior  in  1831,  and  which  has  since 
spread  widely  in  Europe  and  America.  D.  in  1841.  (See 
Li/e  of  Cathariiit  UacAuUg  (1866).) 

Macaw',  a  name  given  to  a  large  number  of  tropical 
American  birds  of  the  parrot  family  (Psittacidse),  consti- 
tuting a  rather  well-marked  gronp,  and  according  to  some 
authors  a  snb-family,  called  Macrocercinse.  They  are  eas- 
ily tamed,  but  hard  to  instruct,  and  seldom  become  good 
talkers :  but  they  are  large  and  handsome  birds,  of  very 
bright  plumage,  and  usually  of  gentle  disposition.  The  red 
and  blue  macaw  {Maeroeerena  maeao),  the  blue  and  yellow 
macaw  {M.  arantmin),  the  great  green  macaw  (M.  ntVi- 
farr'n),  and  the  great  scarlet  macaw  {M.  araeanga)  are  among 
the  bes^t-known  species.  The  parrakeet  macaws  are  of  the 
genus  Contiru;  to  which  the  Carolina  parrot  belongs.  The 
C'oamrMt  Onianeniit,  generally  known  as  the  parrakeet- 
r,  ii  the  best  talker  of  all  the  long-tailed  parrots. 


Macbeth',  or  Macbeatliad  MacFinlegh,  a  king 
of  Scotland  in  the  eleventh  century,  immortalited  as  the 
hero  of  one  of  Shakspearc's  tragedies,  but  of  whom  little  is 
positively  known.  He  waa  the  son  of  Finlegh,  a  chieftain 
from  whom  ho  inherited  the  rule  of  the  province  of  Moray, 
and  married  Gnioch  MacBoedhe,  a  granddaughter  of  King 
Kenneth  MacDuff.  In  a  war  with  King  Duncan  Mac- 
Crinan,  Macbeth  defeated  and  killed  that  prince  at  Both- 
gouanan,  near  Elgin,  in  1039,  after  whicu  he  vra,a  pro- 
claimed king  of  Scotland,  probably  as  a  vassal  of  Tbornnn 
of  Norway.  His  reign  is  chronicled  as  a  time  of  plenty 
an  i  prosperity.  He  made  grants  to  the  Culdees  of  Loch 
Leven,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  lOM).  In  1054, 
Malcolm  MacDuncan  (or  Ceanmore),  eldest  son  of  King 
Duncan,  invaded  Scotlond  with  a  force  collected  by  the  aid 
of  :^iward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  defeated  Macbeth 
near  Dunsinane.  He  fled  K.  of  the  Grampians,  and  re- 
Fisted  nearly  three  years  longer,  until  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Lumphanan,  Aberdecnahire,  Deo.  5, 1056,  by  Mal- 
colm and  MacDuff;  in  consequence  of  which  Malcolm  was 
crowned  king  at  Scone  in  the  following  April.  Many  fabu- 
lous eircnmistances  attributed  to  Macbeth  were  compiled 
from  cArly  chronicles  by  the  Scottish  historian  Hector 
Boece  or  Boethius  (1526),  fVom  whose  pages  they  were 
taken  by  Holinshed,  and  thus  became  known  to  Shakspeare. 

HcCabe  (Janes  D.,  Jr.),  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  about 
1S40;  was  educated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute; 
wrote  in  early  youth  for  the  Abingdon  Virginian ;  re- 
sided in  Richmond  during  the  war,  employing  his  pen  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  cause;  wrote  three  plays 
npon  war-topics  1862-63;  edited  the  Magnolia  Wteklj/ 
lS63-«4j  pablished  a  Li/e  of  ticut.-Gen.  T.  J.  Jackton 
(1863),  a  Memoir  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johntton  (1866),  and  a  Life 
and  Campaigns  of  Gen.  Ji.  E.  Lee  (1867),  besides  many 
poems,  miscellaneous  writings,  and  nearly  200  short  stories. 
He  hais  since  the  war  resided  chiefly  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
engaged  in  constant  and  successful  literary  work. 

McCabe  (William  Berrard),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Xov.  23,  1801 :  waa  engaged  as  a  writer  on  the  Irish  press 
1824—35;  was  Parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Chronicle  and 
Herald  1835—51,  gaining  a  higu  reputation  for  the  accu- 
racy of  his  reports ;  was  editor  of  the  Weekly  Telegraph, 
a  CatboHe  paper  in  Ireland,  1851-56.  and  has  since  been 
engaged  upon  magazine  essays,  novels,  and  translations 
from  the  Greek,  German,  and  Italian.     He  has  published 


3  volumes  of  a  Caikolie  Hittory  of  Ireland  (1848-54),  em- 
bracing the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

Maccabees.    See  Jews,  by  Prof.  Felix  Adler. 

Mac'cabees,  Books  of,  are  five  in  number.  Two  are 
received  as  canonical  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  three 
by  the  Greek  Church.  The  first  two  are  sometimes  printed 
in  Protestant  Bibles  in  the  Apocrypha. 

The  First  Book  of  thf.  Maci'abees  is  now  generally  re- 
ceived as  trustworthy  history,  and  is  a  work  of  great  value. 
It  narrates  in  modest  and  well-chosen  language  the  history 
of  Hattathias  and  his  three  most  famous  sons,  comprising 
the  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  to  135  b.  c,  and  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Palestine  by  a  Jew  not  long  after  the  death 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  Its  original  language  was  Hebrew,  but 
the  Hebrew  original  is  lost,  and  the  Jews  have  never  re- 
ceived it  as  canonical.  An  ancient  Greek  version  is  the 
oldest  text  now  known. 

The  Beoond  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  of  later  date 
and  amaller  value  than  the  first.  Its  narrative  begins 
some  four  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  first  book,  with 
which  it  is  partly  a  parallel  history.  It  is  a  compilation  and 
condensation  of  matter  from  different  sources,  not  always 
harmonious  or  correct.  Ita  author  was  apparently  a  Jew 
of  Palestine,  who  wrote  in  Greek  at  an  uncertain  date,  and 
professes  to  follow  in  the  main  the  narrative  of  one  Jason 
of  Cyrcne,  an  eye-witness  of  the  recorded  events.  The 
second  book  waa  written  with  a  religioua  or  didactic  de- 
sign, rather  than  to  serve  simply  as  a  record  of  events,  and 
was  never  received  as  canonical  by  Jews  or  Protestants. 
It  has,  however,  some  value,  both  as  a  history  and  as  a  rec- 
ord of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  time. 

The  Third  Book  of  the  Ma(x?abees  (so  called)  was 

Erobably  written  in  Greek  by  a  Jew  of  Alexandria.  It 
as  nothing  to  do  with  the  Maccabees,  bat  gives  a  marvel- 
lous and  distorted  account  of  the  sufferings  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  faithful  Jews  of  Alexandria  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  It  is  of  little  value,  though  there 
may  be  a  basis  of  historic  truth  underneath  the  distorted 
narrative.  It  has  never  been  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  or  Protestants. 

The  Foitkth  Book  of  the  Mapcabees,  written  in  Greek, 
probably  by  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  treats  of  the  philosophy 
of  morals  and  religion  from  a  Jewish-Stoical  standpoint, 
aDd  contains  illustrations  derived  from  the  narrative  of  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees.  It  is  of  no  historic  value,  and 
is  not  received  as  canonical  by  either  Jews  or  Christiana. 
Still  another  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  mentioned 
by  eld  writera,  bnt  it  is  probably  not  extant. 

Tnc  Fifth  Book  of  the  Hactabeis  was  tranalated  into 
English  (1832)  by  Cotton  from  the  Arabic.  It  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Hebrew  by  a  Jew  alter  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  a  compilation,  and  has  some  historic 
value.  It  has  never  been  received  as  canonical,  and  ha* 
been  but  little  noUoed. 

MeCaine  (Alexander),  b.  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  about 
1775 ;  eame  to  America  in  1791 ;  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  1797;  filled  many  important  pulpits  until  1821, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  movement  for  lay  representation, 
lie  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  published  in  1829  his  work,  Bitlory  and  My- 
tery  of  Mcihoditt  Epiaeopacy,  which  Called  forth  Bishop 
Kmory'a  Defence  of  our  I'atJurt.     D,  June  1, 1836. 

McCall  (Edward  R.),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  6, 
1790 ;  entered  the  navy  in  1808  as  midshipman ;  became 
first  lieutenant  in  1813,  in  which  year  he  succeeded  to  the 
active  command  of  the  Enterprise  after  Capt.  Burrows  waa 
mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement  with  the  British  brig 
Boxer,  which  veasel  fell  into  his  hands.  For  this  service 
Congress  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal.  Attained  a 
captaincy  in  1835.   D.  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  July  31, 1853. 

McCall  (Gen.  George  ARrniBALn),  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Mar.  16,  1802;  graduated  from  West  Point,  and  entered 
the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  1822 ;  first  lieu- 
tenant 1829,  captain  1836,  major  1847.  In  addition  to  the 
routine  of  garriaon-lifc, McCall  served  forfive  year8(l88l- 
36)  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Gaines,  and  in  1836  and  l84l-(2 
waa  actively  engaged  in  Florida  against  the  Scminoles.  In 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  won  the  brevet?  of  major  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaoa  de  la  Palma;  subsequently  served  as  chief  of  staff 
to  Gen.  Patterson.  Appointed  inspector-general,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  in  1850,  he  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1853.  In  the  civ  il  war  he  organized  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serve Corps,  and  was  commissioned.  May  15.  1861,  by  the 
Stale  a  major-general  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Two 
days  later  ho  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers, but  retained  command  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  which 
as  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  held  the  right  of 
the  line  of  that  army  before  Washington  1861-62,  and  a  :> 
portion  of  which  was  engaged  in  the  action  and  occupation     ^ 
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of  DranesTille,  Deo.  20, 1861.  In  the  Virginia  Penininlar 
campaign  of  1362  he  wan  engaged  with  his  command  at 
Mechanicsville,  Qaines's  Mill,  and  Fraiier'g  Farm,  being 
taken  prisoner  at  the  latter  battle,  and  held  until  .August, 
when  he  was  exchanged ;  but  his  impaired  health  not  per- 
mitting his  return  to  the  army,  he  resigned  Mar.  31,  1S63, 
and  retired  to  his  farm  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  he 
d.  Feb.  25,  1868. 

MacCal'mont,  tp.  of  JeiTerson  co..  Pa.    Pop.  483. 

McCalmont  (Alfred  B.),  b.  at  Franklin,  Venango 
CO.,  Pa.,  about  1826;  beoame  a  lawyer  of  Franklin,  and 
afterwards  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  was  made  city  so- 
licitor in  1855.  He  was  a  prominent  Democrat,  and  was 
assistant  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  removed  to  bis  native  town  ; 
was  lieutenant-colonel,  and  afterwards  colonel,  of  the  142d 
Penn.oylvania  Vols,  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1864  became 
colonel  of  the  20Sth  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1865  was  bre- 
Tetted  brigadier-general.  After  the  war  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  bis  profession.     D.  at  Philadelphia  May  7, 1874. 

Maccalnb'ba  [Arabic],  a  mud-Tolcano  6  miles  N.  of 
Oirgcnti,  Sicily,  rises  147  feet  above  the  plain,  and  804  feet 
above  the  sea,  has  numerous  small  craters,  and  occasion- 
ally casts  up  stones  and  mud.  Gas  is  continually  pouring 
out,  and  there  are  signs  of  petroleum.  Sulphur,  salt,  and 
petroleum  are  obtained  near  by.  Earthquake-shocks  are 
not  unfroqnent.  Solinus  is  the  earliest  extant  writer  who 
mentions  this  remarkable  volcano. 

MacCam  'eroiit  post-tp.  of  Martin  eo.,  Ind.   Pop.  935. 

MacCam'ish,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  908. 

McCan'dless,  tp.  of  Alleghany  eo..  Pa.    Pop.  957. 

JHcCann  (Williah  P.),  b.  in  Kentucky  May  i,  1830 ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Nov.  1,  1848;  became 
passed  midshipman  in  1854,  lieutenant  in  1855,  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1862,  commander  in  1866.  Executive  officer 
of  the  Maratanya  in  1862,  and  very  frequently  in  battle  on 
the  York,  James,  and  Pamunkey  rivers,  Va. ;  commanded 
the  Hunchback  at  the  battle  of  New  Berne,  Mar.  14,  1863, 
and  is  thus  highly  spoken  of  by  Com.  Murray  in  .his  official 
report  of  that  action :  "  The  manner  in  which  Lieut.-Com. 
MeCann  handled  the  battery  which  the  enemy  unmasked 
upon  him  in  the  morning  was  as  gratifying  to  us,  and  as 
creditable  to  him,  as  it  must  have  been  mortifying  and 
vexatious  to  the  enemy."  Commanded  the  Kennebec  at 
the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug,  5.  1864,  where  he  fully  sus- 
tained his  former  well-earned  reputation  for  courage  and 
ability.  Foxball  A.  Parkeb. 

MacCar'dle,  tp.  of  Douglas  co..  Neb.    Pop.  440. 

McCartee  (Robert),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Sept. 
30,  1791 ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1808  ;  studied 
law,  and  practised  several  years,  when  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816.  In  May,  1817,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Old  Scots'  ehuroh,  Philadelphia; 
married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Divie  Bethune;  was  very 
succe-isful  in  building  up  his  church :  became  in  1822  pastor 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church  in  Now  York,  which  under 
his  ministrations  increased  from  30  members  to  over  1000, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  the  country. 
In  1836  ill-health  led  him  to  take  a  lets  laborious  charge 
at  Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  where  he  organized  a  lyeeum  of  nat- 
ural history  and  labored  eSectnally  for  the  education  of 
the  mining  population.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  in  1849  to  Newburg,  and  in  1856  took  charge  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  church  in  25th  street,  N.  Y.  In  1862 
he  resigned  from  ill-health,  and  retired  to  Yonkers,  where 
he  d.  Mar.  12, 1865.  Dr.  McCartee  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest,  eloquent,  and  successful  preachers  of  his  time. 

McCar'thy  (Dekis  Flore.vce),  b.  in  Ireland  about 
1820 ;  published  in  1850  a  volume  of  Ballad;  Poem;  a»d 
Li/iirt  founded  upon  the  patriotic  traditions  of  the  Irish, 
with  translations  from  several  modern  languages ;  issued 
in  1853  a  translation  of  Caideron's  dramas,  in  1S57  two  new 
volumes  of  poems,  and  in  1872  Shelbi/'i  Early  Life,  from 
Original  Sourcet.  In  recognition  of  literary  merit  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  £100  in  1871,  and  in  Aug.,  1875,  pro- 
duced a  magnificent  poem  on  the  occasion  of  the  centen- 
nial annivcmary  of  the  birth  of  O'Connell. 

McCarthy  (Jcstin),  b.  in  Cork,  Ireland,  Nor.  22, 1830 ; 
received  a  liberal  education ;  became  connected  with  a 
Liverpool  newspaper  1853 :  parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
London  Star  1860;  was  its  chief  editor  1864-68;  spent 
three  years  (1868-70)  travelling  and  lecturing  in  the  L.S., 
where  he  became  editorially  connected  with  the  New  York 
Independent,  and  wrote  much  for  the  leading  magazines,  as 
he  had  previously  done  in  England.  Retoming  to  Lon- 
don, be  Dat  again  become  a  radical  writer  for  the  daily 
London  press.     He  has  writtcp  several  novels,  of  which 


Ladi/  Judith  (1871),  A  Fair  Saxon  (1873),  and  Liuleg 
Jloeh/ord  (1874). 

McCaul  (JoHx),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
1807 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  be  be- 
came classical  tutor  and  examiner;  was  appointed  in  1838 
principal  of  the  College  of  Upper  Canada;  Became  in  1843 
vice-president  of  King's  College,  Toronto,  in  1849  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  in  1853  president 
of  University  College  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Dr.  McCaul  has  published  several  volumes 
of  essays  and  treatises  on  classical  topics,  has  edited  por- 
tions of  Horace,  Longinus,  Lucian,  and  Thucydides  as  col- 
legiate textbooks,  and  given  special  attention  to  Latin 
epigraphy.  His  Britanno- Homan  Inteription*  and  Chrit' 
tlan  Epitaph*  of  the  Fint  Six  C«n(iirte>  were  very  favorably 
received. 

MacCanleyrille,  post-tp.jWilkin  eo.,  Minn.  Pop.  117. 

McCaw  (James  Bbowk),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Virginia  in 
1772;  graduated  in  Edinburgh  1792;  engaged  in  medical 
practice  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  McClurg,  and  was  the  leading 
surgeon  of  Eastern  Virginia  for  thirty  years.  He  tied  the 
external  carotid  artery  in  1307.  He  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary physical  power,  and  at  the  burning  of  the  Rich- 
mond theatre  in  1811  be  saved  the  lives  of  twenty-one 
women.     D.  at  Richmond  in  1846.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

McCaw  (James  Browm),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Richmond,  Va., 
1823;  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York  1844:  was 
editor  of  the  Virginia  Medical  and  Snrfficnl  Journal  twelve 
years :  lecturer,  then  professor,  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Va.,  which  position  he  still  retains  (1875).  During  the 
war  he  organized  the  Chimborazo  Hospital  at  Richmond, 
the  largest  on  either  side,  having  had  admitted  into  its 
wards  1861-65  no  less  than  71,000  patients. 

Pail  F.  Eve. 

McCaw'ley  (Col.  Charles  O.),  a  native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  entered  the  marine  corps  as  second  lieutenant  Mar.  3, 
1847;  became  a  first  lieutenant  in  185i>,acapt«in  inlS6l,a 
major  in  1864.  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1867  ;  served  with  the 
marine  battalion  in  Mexico,  and  took  part  in  the  storming  of 
ChapuUepec  and  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  marines  in  the  boat-attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  Sept.  8,  1863;  twice  brevctted  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  battle."  Fox  hall  A.  Parker. 

MoCheyne'  (Robert  Murray),  b.  at  Edinbnrgh,  Scot- 
land, May  21,  1813 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  prepared  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  under 
Dr.  Chalmers;  was  licensed  in  1835;  preached  for  some 
years  with  great  success  at  St.  Peter's,  Dundee,  until  his 
health  failed,  when  he  undertook,  with  three  other  min- 
isters, a  "mission  of  inquiry"  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
and  on  his  return  was  engaged  as  an  evangelist  in  the  X. 
of  England  until  his  death  by  fever.  Mar.  25, 1843.  He 
had  fine  literary  tastes,  was  learned  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guages, and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  zeal  and  piety 
in  evangelical  work.  (See  bis  Life  and  Remain;  by  Rev. 
A.  A.  Bonar,  N.  Y.,  1857.) 

Macchiavel'Ii  (NircoLft),  b.  in  Florence,  Italy,  May 
3,  1469,  in  a  bouse  belonging  to  the  Macchiavclli  family, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Arno,  and  still  standing  in  the  street 
now  called  Via  dei  Guicciardini.  His  father  was  Bernardo 
Maecbiavelli,  and  bis  mother,  Bartolomea  Nelli,  was  a  cul- 
tivated and  amiable  woman,  the  widow  of  NiccolA  Bonizzi. 
Marccllo  Virgilio,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cancellaria 
dei  Dieci,  appears  to  have  been  his  teacher  about  1494,  and, 
perhaps  through  bis  instrumentality,  Macchiavelli  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  chancellor  (Juno  14,  1498)  in  the  council 
of  thoSignoria.  On  July  14  of  the  same  year  ho  assumed, 
provifiorily,  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Signori  Dieci  di 
Liberty  o  di  Pace,  an  office  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  a  special  decree,  and  which  he  retained  until 
Nov.  8, 1512,  when  he  was  deprived  of  it  From  1512  to 
June  22,  1527,  the  day  of  his  death,  Macchiavelli  led  a 
private  life,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  study.  Little  is 
Known  of  the  early  years  of  this  dii*tingui>:hed  man,  and 
that  little  is  of  small  interest.  The  second  and  third  pe- 
riods, on  the  contrary,  which  exhibit  the  statesman  and 
the  author  in  full  activity,  merit  special  consideration.  As 
secretary  of  the  republic  for  fourteen  years  and  five 
months,  the  home  and  foreign  correspondence  devolved 
upon  him,  also  the  records  of  the  councils  and  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  Signoria,  the  drafting  of  public  treaties  with 
foreign  states  and  princes,  twenty-three  foreign  legations, 
and  numerous  internal  missions.  Ho  understood  magni- 
fying the  importance  of  his  office  so  well  that  now,  when 
one  speaks  of  the  "  Florentine  secretary,"  Macchiavelli  is 
always  meant.  He  not  only  knew  how  to  fulfil  hia  duties 
ably,  but  also  to  carry  out  by  their  means  his  own  political 
ideas  and  patriotic  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  liberties 
of  the  citizen — sentiments  that,  unfoBtunatc]y.-Jn4>^^t|me 
Digitized  by'VjtnDV  Ut  " 
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bis  olBea  of  aeoretkr;  he  almyi  showed  bimself  an  eager 
mud  jealoDS  defender  of  popular  rigbte,  as  i>  very  apparent 
fi-om  his  Legazione  and  from  his  Ltttert.  Finding  in  the 
employment  of  meroenary  troops  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  freedom,  he  undertook  to  organiie  a 
national  militia,  and  in  a  measure  suoceeded.  Apropos  of 
the  imbecile  gonfaloniere,  Pietro  Soderini,  who  had  given 
himself  over  to  the  control  of  the  victorious  Frencn,  he 
■aid,  "  The  success  of  the  French  baa  cost  us  the  loss  of 
half  the  state ;  their  failure  will  deprive  us  of  our  liberty  " 
— an  expression  that  seems  a  paradox,  but  that,  alas ! 

§  roved  only  too  true  in  the  case  of  Florence ;  for  with  the 
iminution  of  French  authority  and  influence  rose  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  imperial  and  Medioean  party, 
which  was  to  prove  far  more  latal  to  the  destiny  of  the 
Florentine  republic.  The  triumph  of  the  Medici  and  of 
ihe  imperialists  naturally  brought  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic,  and  the  fall  of  the  gonfaloniere  Sode- 
Tini  was  followed  by  that  of  the  secretary  Macchiavelli. 
Not  only  was  Hacchiavelli  deprived  of  his  office  by  decree, 
bnt  he  was  restricted  to  the  Florentine  territory  for  »  year, 
and  forbidden  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  Signori.  But  the 
Signori  afterwards,  feeling  the  need  of  his  services,  fre- 
quently suspended  this  prohibition.  The  fourteen  years 
of  Macchiavelli's  secretaryship  are  the  purest  and  most 
glorious  of  his  life.  By  what  means  he  may  have  attained 
to  bis  office,  and  by  what  means,  baring  lost  it,  he  endeav- 
ored to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Medici,  is  not  clear, 
and  perhaps  careful  research  might  make  us  acquainted 
with  a  very  diScrent  man  ttom  the  Macchiavelli  who  be- 
tween 1458  and  1512  served  the  republic.  The  mystery  of 
n  J'rincipe  remains  still  unsolved,  and,  however  much 
critics  may  endeavor  to  defend  it,  that  formidable  book 
will  always  cast  a  sinister  shadow  upon  the  character  of 
Macchiavelli.  II  Principe  has  bad  many  apologists  and 
many  assailants,  but  the  name  of  "  MacchiavelHan,"  as  ap- 
plied in  Italy  to  malicious  craftiness,  did  not  perhaps  orig- 
inate until  after  the  circulation  of  this  work,  and  the  fame 
of  the  author  will  never  come  forth  entirely  unspotted. 
The  suspicion  will  always  remain  that  Macchiavelli,  before 
becoming  chancellor  of  the  republic,  then  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Medici,  had  aspired  to  become  the  chief  counsellor 
of  a  Medicean  tyrant.  The  words  of  the  contemporaneous 
historian  Varchi  are  very  significant :  "  Macchiavelli  dedi- 
cated II  Principe  to  Lorento,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
himself  absolute  master  of  Florence ;  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  state — that  is,  after  the  driving  out  of  the  Medici 
— ^he  attempted  to  suppress  this  work,  which  was  not  yet 
printed."  It  is  possible  that  Macchiavelli  himself  was 
the  first  to  insinuate,  during  his  fourteen  years  of  secreta- 
ryship under  the  republic,  that  he  had  written  II  /Vinctpc  to 
bring  odium  upon  the  Medici ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  being  brought  to  the  Medici,  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one,  for  which 
Maocbiavelli  was  snojected  to  torture.  Perhaps  he  wrote 
II  Prineipe  in  good  faith,  but  in  the  good  faith  of  a  poli- 
tician of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  principles  of  that 
century  and  in  an  atmosphere  wholly  averse  to  popular 
liberty.  Macchiavelli  hoped  at  first  by  means  of  bis  Prin- 
cipe to  create  a  position  for  himself  and  for  his  ideal  sov- 
ereign, whoever  he  might  be.  The  Medici  being  driven 
out  and  the  post  of  chyicellor  obtained,  his  seal  for  the 
liberty  of  the  republic  returned,  and  he  served  it  with  all 
the  fervor  with  wnich  he  would  have  served  the  prince  had 
the  prince  succeeded,  and  had  ho  been  made  his  first  coun- 
sellor. The  third  period  of  Macchiavelli's  life,  in  which 
he  appears  essentially  as  an  author,  embraces  the  two  pre- 
oeding,  or  rather  sums  up  their  contradictions.  /  Ditcorti 
topra  la  prima  Deca  di  Tito  Livio,  several  passages  in  his 
Florentine  history,  and  some  letters  show  us  the  republi- 
can spirit  of  the  Florentine  secretary ;  the  new  duties  ao- 
oepted  from  the  same  Medici  who  had  put  him  to  torture, 
his  gross  Comedie,  and  other  letters  and  sayings  represent 
him  as  the  humble  servant  of  princes  and  the  corrupter  of 
pnblio  morals.  Most  powerfal  in  intellect,  but  neither 
great  nor  noble  in  character,  equally  capable  of  good  and 
of  evil  according  to  the  caprice  of  his  exalted  genius,  he 
eonid  find  pleasure  in  boasting  that  he  had  at  the  same 
time  taught  princes  to  bo  tyrants  and  the  people  to  exter- 
minate them.  Macchiavelli  died  poor,  and  was  buried  in 
the  family  tomb  in  Santa  Croce.  His  death  was  regretted 
by  none.  Nothing  marked  his  resting-place  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  English  lord  Xassan- 
Clavering,  Earl  Cowper,  patronized  the  quarto  edition  of 
his  works,  published  in  1782  in  6  vols.,  and  promoted  the 
erection  of  his  monument  in  Santa  Croce,  on  which  is  the 
brief  bnt  eloquent  inscription :  Tanto  nomtnt  nuUum  par 
dogium.  In  1889  the  fourth  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Macchiavelli  was  celebrated  in  Florence,  and 
a  prise  of  $1400  was  offered  for  the  best  work  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  great  seoretary.  The  period  allowed 
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for  the  work  having  expired  in  1S73,  none  of  the  aspirants 
obtained  the  prise,  for  the  two  principal  competitors,  Rug- 
giero  Bongfai  and  Posquale  Villari,  both  of  whom  have 
been  occupied  many  years  with  the  study  of  Macchiavelli 
and  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  subject,  did  not  pre- 
sent themselves.  Honorable  mention,  however,  was  made 
of  the  work  of  Carlo  Oioda  published  that  year,  and  enti- 
tled Maechiavelli  e  le  sue  Opere,  Among  the  abundant 
literature  treating  of  the  Principe,  the  discourse  of  P.  S. 
Mancini,  Sulla  Dottrina  politiea  del  Maechiavelli,  Andrea 
Zambelli's  Connderatiane  >kI  Libra  del  Principe,  Baldolli's 
Elogio  del  Maeekiavelli,  and  Artaud's  Uachiavel  ton  Ofnie 
«l  son  SiieU  deserve  special  mention.    F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

MacClel'laa,  tp.  of  Newton  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  141. 

MacClellan,  tp.  of  Doddridge  co.,  W.  Ta.    Pop.  959. 

McClellan  (Oeoror),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Deo.  23,  1798;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1818;  received  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1819 ;  in  1825  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jcflerson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Ho  also  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing the  medical  school  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  1839 ;  was 
professor  of  surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  1828-38; 
at  Gettysburg  1839-43 ;  was  an  able  surgeon  and  lecturer, 
and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Principtct  and  Practice  of 
Surgerg.     D.  at  Philadelphia  May  9,  1847. 

McClellan  (Gen.  Geobgr  Bri.vton),  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Deo.  3,  1826,  son  of  Dr.  Qeorgo  McClellan ;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1842;  from  West  Point 
1846,  and  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  at  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churu- 
busco,  Molino  del  Key,  and  Chapultcpec,  winning  the 
brevets  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallantry.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  West  Point,  where  he 
remained  until  1851,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
construction  of  Fort  Delaware ;  subsequently,  in  his  en- 
gineering capacity,  accompanied  the  expeditions  to  explore 
the  sources  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R. ;  promoted  to  be  captain  of  cavalry  in  1855  in  that 
year,  he  went  to  Europe  as  a  member  of  a  military  com- 
mission to  visit  the  seat  of  war,  and  upon  bis  return  pre- 
pared an  official  report  upon  the  Organization  of  European 
Amtiee  and  Operatione  in  the  Crimea,  which  was  published 
by  order  of  tne  government.  In  1857  he  resigned  from 
the  army,  and  was  chief-engineer  and  vice-president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  1857-60,  being  chosen  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  in  the  latter  year.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1881  his  services  were  en- 
listed by  the  governor  of  Ohio  in  organizing  the  volunteers 
called  for  by  the  first  proclamation,  and  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  and  commis- 
sioned major-general  of  Ohio  volunteers  Apr.  23,  1881. 
On  the  14th  of  May  following  the  President  appointed  bim 
a  major-general  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  directed  him  to 
disperse  the  Confederate  force  occupying  and  threatening 
to  overrun  West  Virginia.  By  a  well-executed  movement 
he  met  and  defeated  the  enemy,  and  on  the  14th  of  July 
reported  his  task  accomplished  and  West  Virginia  clear. 
The  thanks  of  Congress  were  tendered  him  for  these  ser- 
vices, and  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  called  to 
Washington  and  (July  25)  placed  in  command  of  a  di- 
vision comprising  the  department  of  Washington  and  de- 
partment of  North-eastern  Virginia :  three  weeks  later  he 
was  assigned  to  command  the  department  of  the  Potomac, 
and  Aug.  20  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Lieut.-Gen.  Scott  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
TJ.  S.  fell  upon  him,  which  he  retained  until  Mar.  II,  1862, 
when  he  was  relieved  itom  command  of  all  military  de- 
partments except  that  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  6tb  of 
March  he  had  made  an  advance  upon  Manassas,  only  to 
find  the  enemy  gone,  and,  returning,  embarked  his 
army  for  Fortress  Monroe ;  the  siege  of  Yorktown  lasted 
until  May  5,  when  followed  the  disastrous  campaign  known 
as  the  Peninsular  campaign,  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the 
army  to  the  James  July  4-5,  1882,  and  final  withdrawal 
the  following  month  to  the  relief  of  Oen.  Pope  in  North- 
eastern Virginia,  leaving  McClellan  for  a  short  time  with- 
out any  distinct  command.  After  the  defeat  of  Pope  (Aug. 
29-30),  McClellan  was  (Sept.  2)  placed  in  command  of  the 
capital  and  the  troops  for  its  dtfence,  which  latter  he  re- 
organized, and  followed  Lee  into  Maryland,  the  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam  ensuing,  Sept.  14-17 ;  the 
delay  which  followed  again  created  much  dissatisfaction 
in  Washington,  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  Just  as  he 
hod  moved  into  Virginia  with  apparently  a  well-devised 
plan  of  operations,  be  was  relieved  of  his  command  at 
Warrenton,  and  Gen.  Bumside  ordered  to  succeed  him. 
Proceeding  to  New  Jersey,  he  took  no  further  part  in  the 
war.  On  Aug.  31, 1864,  he  received  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratio  national  convention  for  the  Presidency.    The 
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election  ocenrrad  on  the  8th  of  November,  when  Lincoln 
was  almoBt  unanimously  re-elected  bj  the  States  partioi- 
pating,  MoClellan  receiving  only  the  votei  of  New  Jersey, 
Kcntuclcy,  and  Delaware.  On  the  day  of  election  he  re- 
signed his  oommission  as  major-general,  and  in  the  spring 
of  186&  Bailed  for  Europe,  where  he  made  an  extended 
stay.  Returning  in  1868  he  superintended  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  Stevens  floating  battery ;  also  of  the  railway 
bridge  ooross  the  Hudson,  and  in  1870  waa  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  docks  of  New  York 
City,  which  latter  office  he  resigned  in  1872.  Author  of 
various  military  reports,  textbooks,  and  manuals. 

U.  C.  SiKMOHS. 

IHcCleriand  (Rodeiit),  b.  at  Oreencastlo,  Pa.,  in  1807  ,- 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1831;  practised  law  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Monroe, 
Mich. ;  won  distinction  by  his  ability  in  the  Michigan  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1835;  was  Speaker  in  the  State 
Icgi.olature  in  1843;  a  member  of  Congress  1843-49;  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  1852-53 ;  seorctary  of  the  interior  under 
President  Pierce  1853-57,  since  which  time  be  has  practised 
law  at  Detroit. 

McClen'achan  (Charles  Thomson),  b.  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Apr.  13,  1829,  nephew  of  Blair  McClcnochan ;  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  was  educated  at  Uermantown 
College;  went  to  New  York  in  1844,  and  was  instructor  in 
the  institute  of  the  blind  for  six  years ;  was  clerk  of  the 
board  of  assistant  aldermen  for  eleven  years;  quarter- 
master of  the  7th  regiment,  and  present  with  it  during  its 
army  operations  in  1861 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1863;  and  since  1862  has  been  chief  book- 
keeper of  the  department  of  pnblio  works.  Author  of 
jffooife  of  the  Anrfent  Accepted  lute  of  freeiiiaaonry  (1859) ; 
by  direction  of  the  city  government  edited  and  published 
Opiniont  of  the  C'luneel*  to  the  Corporation  (New  Y'ork 
CHy)  from  1849  to  1860  (1860) ;  Ferry  Leant  and  Railroad 
OrantD  affecting  the  Oitg  of  Kea  York  from  1730  to  1860 
(1860) :  Za;r»  o/  the  Fire  Department  (New  York  City) 
from  1812  to  WffO  (1860) ;  and  Report  of  the  Proceedings  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  of  1858 
(1863). 

McCler'nand  (Johit  A.),  b.  in  Breckenridge  eo.,  Ky., 
Hay  30, 1S12;  his  father  dying  in  1816,  his  motlier  removed 
to  Illinois,  and  settled  at  Shawneetown,  where  the  youth, 
in  addition  to  farming,  found  time  to  study  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  In  the  Black  Hawk  war  he 
served  as  a  private,  resuming  bis  profession  on  his  return, 
and  in  1835  started  the  Democrat ;  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature in  1836,  also  in  1840  and  1842,  and  to  the  U.  S. 
Congress  from  1813  to  1851.  Removing  to  Jacksonville  in 
IS51,.he  was  sent  to  Congress  from  that  district  in  1859, 
but  resigned  on  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  and  returning 
home  engaged  actively  in  raising  the  brigade  which  bore 
his  name,  and  which  he  commanded  at  Belmont,  having 
been  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  17, 
1861;  at  Fort  Donolson  ho  commanded  the  right  of  the 
Union  lines;  promoted  to  bo  major-general  Mar.,  1862,  he 
oommanded  a  division  at  the  battio  of  Sbilob ;  in  Jan., 
18C3,  relieved  Gen.  Sherman  in  command  of  the  oxpedition 
for  the  capture  of  Vicksbnrg ;  commanded  the  expedition 
which  stormed  and  carried  Arkan.sas  Post ;  in  command 
of  the  13th  corps  was  engaged  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign, 
including  the  assault  on  that  place,  until  relieved  in  July, 
to  date  June  18,  1863.     Resigned  Nov.  30,  1864. 

Mac'cletifield,  town  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  on  the 
Bollin,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  rapidly  rose  to 
great  eminence  as  a  manufacturing  town.  Its  silk  fabrics 
are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  more  than  8000  operatives 
are  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry ;  its  cotton  manu- 
factures are  also  considerable.  \t»  vicinity  is  rich  in  coal. 
Pop.  35.471. 

McClin'tock  (Sir  Frahcis  Leopold),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Dundalk,  Ireland,  in  1819 ;  entered  the  navy 
at  the  age  of  twelve;  accompanied  Sir  James  Ross  in  his 
Arctic  expedition  of  1848 ;  was  engaged  in  Captain  Aus- 
tin's expedition  of  1850  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  made  a  sledge-journey  of 
760  miles  along  the  N.  shore  of  Parry  Sound;  was  made 
comninndor  the  following  year,  and  sent  on  the  expedition 
of  five  vessels  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher :  rescued  Captain 
McClure  from  a  three  years'  imprisonment  in  the  ice  near 
Melville  Island,  but  subsequently  had  to  abandon  his  own 
ship  and  three  others;  returned  to  England  Sept.,  1854, 
and  in  1S.}7  took  command  of  the  expedition  despatched 
by  Lady  Franklin  which  ascertained  the  fate  of  ner  bus- 
band  (see  Polar  Rrsrarch,  by  I.  I.  Hayes),  for  which  he 
received  many  deserved  honors.  He  was  knighted  in  I860, 
employed  in  1861  in  surveying  a  route  for  a  North  Atlantic 
telegraph,  became  a  rear-admiral  Oct.,  1871,  and  superin- 
tendent of  Portsmouth  dockyard  1872.    He  published  The 


Voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the  A  retie  Seat  to  diteover  Ike  Fate  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  hie  Companions  (18C0). 

McClintocIc  (John),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia 
Oct.  27,  1814;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1835,  in  which  year  he  began  preaching  as  an  itin- 
erant in  the  New  Jersey  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church ; 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  (1836)  in  Dickinson 
College  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  professor  of  ancient  languages 
1839;  was  a  thorough  and  successful  instructor  for 
twelve  years ;  aided  in  translating  Neander's  Life  of  Chriel 
(1847);  prepared  (in  connection  with  Prof.  (>.  R.  Crooks) 
several  elementary  classical  textbooks  upon  the  system  of 
"imitation  and  repetition"  which  has  since  become  so 
general;  was  'editor  of  the  Methodiit  Quarterly  Reriem 
1848-56,  during  which  time  ho  gave  that  periodical  a  high 
literary  and  scholarly  character;  was  sent  to  Europe  with 
Bishop  Simpson  in  1856  as  delegate  to  the  Weslcyan 
Methodist  Conference  of  England,  and  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  at  its  Berlin  meeting;  was  the  eloquent  and  in- 
fluential pastor  of  St.  Paul's  church.  New  Y'ork,  1857-00; 
became  pastor  of  the  American  chapel  in  Paris,  France, 
in  1860 ;  performed  excellent  service  in  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  merits  of  the  great  American  war  for  the 
Union  by  pen.  on  the  platform,  and  in  society,  gaining 
the  valuable  aid  of  Count  Gasparin  and  other  noted  writers, 
while  by  his  editorial  letters  published  in  the  New  York 
ilelhodiet  be  kept  the  American  public  advised  of  the  flne- 
tnations  of  European  opinion  upon  the  war.  Returning 
to  the  U.  S.  in  1864,  he  was  again  for  a  few  months  pastor 
of  St.  Paul's,  New  York,  which  he  resigned  on  account  of 
broken  health;  became  in  1866  chairman  of  the  Central 
Centenary  Committee  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  which  organized 
the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  first  century  of 
American  Methodism  ;  and  upon  the  foundation  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Drew  of  a  theological  seminary  in  connection  with 
this  anniversary.  Dr.  McClintock  was  chosen  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  superintended  its  successful  opening  at  Madison, 
N.  J.,  in  1867.  During  the  ensuing  three  years  his  health 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  d.  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  Mar.  4, 
1870.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  McClintock  was  very  success- 
ful. "  A  fine  presence,  a  rich  voice,  and  a  graceful  de- 
livery gave  efi'ect  to  the  utterances  of  a  well-stored  mind." 
In  the  management  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  his  Annlyeit 
of  Waieon'e  Theoloqical  Inetitutee  (1850),  his  essay  on  'The 
Temporal  Pimer  of  the  Pope  (1851),  his  Sketchre  of  Emi- 
nent Methoditt  Minittert  (1863),  and  his  translation  of 
Bungcner's  Uiatory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1855)  he  gave 
proof  of  that  eminently  complete  and  versatile  scholarship 
in  which  bo  had  no  superior  within  his  Church.  But  the 
great  work  of  bis  life,  projected  as  early  as  1853.  and 
thenceforth  pushed  forward  in  conjunction  with  the  best 
talent  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  was  the  Cycloprdia  of  Ilibliml, 
Theological,  and  Eccleeiaetical  Literature,  which  he  edited 
with"  the  scholarly  co-operation  of  Dr.  James  Strong.  The 
first  volume  was  published  in  1867,  the  second  in  IS68,  the 
third  in  1870;  two  others  have  since  been  added,  and  a 
sixth  is  now  (1875)  understood  to  be  ready  for  the  press. 
In  this  vast  undertaking  Dr.  McClintock  undertook  the 
treatment  of  the  whole  department  of  systematic,  histori- 
cal, and  practical  theology ;  how  thoroughly  and  conscien- 
tiously he  executed  that  task  his  pages  will  long  demon- 
strate to  an  admiring  Church.  He  was  endeared  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  by  his  eminent  social  qualities,  swayed  the 
minds  of  bis  hearers  by  his  fervid  eloquence,  and  satisfied 
the  understanding  by  the  clearness  and  scientific  precision 
with  which  he  arranged  and  sot  forth  the  stores  of  his 
varied  learning.  Since  his  death  a  volume  of  Dr.  McClin- 
tock's  sermons  has  been  published,  Living  Wordt  (1870), 
and  a  course  of  Lecturer  on  Theological  EneyctopKdia  and 
Methodology.  Other  of  his  writings  have  been  prepared 
for  the  press.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

McClos'key  (John),  D.  D.,  Cardinal,  b.  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  20,  1810;  received  his  early  classical  training  in 
New  York ;  graduated  at  Mount  SUMary 's  College.  Emmitts- 
bnrg,  Md. ;  studied  theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sem- 
inary connected  with  the  same  institution ;  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  New  York,  Jan.  9, 
18i^4;  spent  two  years  attending  lectures  at  Rome,  and 
another  year  in  France ;  became  on  his  return  assistant 
pastor,  and  soon  afterwards  pastor,  of  St.  Joseph's 
church,  New  York  ;  waa  appointed  by  Bishop  Hughes 
in  1841  first  president  of  St.  John's  College,  Fordham, 
N.  Y. ;  returned  the  following  year  to  his  pastoral  charge  ; 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hughes  Nov.  23, 
1843;  consecrated  under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Axiere  in 
partibut  injidelium  Mar.  10,  1844,  and  on  the  division  of 
the  dioce.«o  of  New  York  was  installed  in  Sept..  1847, 
as  first  bishop  of  Albany.  He  administered  that  diocese 
seventeen  years  with  signal  ability,  erected  a  splendid 
cathedral,  founded  at  Iroy  n  well-equipped  theological 
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■erairary,  boilt  a  I&rge  number  of  ehorehes,  foanded  man j 
charitable  and  reli^oua  institutions,  and  introduced  name- 
lons  monastie  orders  and  la;  communitiea.  On  the  death 
of  Archbiiihop  Hughes  he  was  appointed  his  suitBessor, 
Maj  A,  1864,  and  took  possession  Aug.  21,  sinoe  which  time 
be  has  repeated  upon  a  larger  scale  the  activity  shown  at 
Albiny.  To  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  cathedral 
on  Fidh  Arenac  he  has  contributed  $10,000,  and  visited 
Rome  in  1874  to  procure  materials  for  it.  Raised  to  the 
princely  dignity  of  cardinal-priest  Mar.  15,  1875,  be  re- 
ceived the  berrtiia  in  May,  after  which  he  visited  Rome  to 
receive  the  investiture. 

McClnng'  (Col.  Albxaitdkr  K.),  b.  in  Mason  ec,  Ky., 
abont  1812,  was  a  nephew  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall ; 
enlisted  in  the  navy  in  youth  ;  studied  law,  and  practised 
in  Mississippi ;  volunteered  in  the  Mexican  war ;  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  Monterey,  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  cknrg4  tTaffairea  to  Bolivia 
1848-61.  Ue  was  an  orator  of  brilliant  powers  and  wide 
reputation,  but  left  no  public  sample  of  his  eloquence  ex- 
cept a  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay,  delivered  at  the  State  cap- 
ital of  Mississippi  1852.  Ho  committed  suicide  at  Jaek- 
Kin  Mar.  23,  1855. 

XcClnng  (JoHK  Alexaxdeii),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Col. 
A.  K.  MeCIung,  b.  in  Washington.  Ky.,  Sept.  25.  1804 ; 
studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  was  licensed 
a9  a  preacher  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  1828  ;  abandoned 
the  pulpit  soon  after  on  account  of  doubts  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  some  books  of  the  Bible;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1835,  and  practised  with  great  success  until  184S, 
when  he  made  •  fivsh  study  of  theology :  was  again  or- 
dained 1851 ;  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1841-57  ;  declined  the  presidency 
of  UanoTcr  College,  Ind.;  settled  as  pastor  at  Maysvillc, 
Ky.,  1857,  and  occupied  a  high  position  as  a  learned  theo- 
logian.    He  was  drowned  in  the  summer  of  1859. 

MacClore',  tp.  of  Alleghany  co..  Pa.     Pop.  .)81A. 

McClnre  (ALSXAifDER  K.),  b.  in  Perry  co..  Pa.,  Jan. 
9, 1828.  After  receiving  a  very  meagre  education,  he  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  tanning  trade,  and 
in  1846  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  worked  as  a  journey- 
man tanner  for  a  few  months.  Returning  to  his  native 
county  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  established  the  Juniata 
Seuti'nel  at  Mifflin.  In  1852  be  purchaKed  the  Chambcra- 
burg  Repotitory,  which  he  enlarged  and  conducted  with 
mach  success.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  State  legislature;  was  returned  in  1858,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  chosen  State  senator.  He  held  many 
positions  of  trust  in  the  Republican  party  during  the  war; 
returned  again  to  the  legislature  in  1864  as  representative, 
and  again  in  1872  as  senator  from  Philadelphia.  In  1374 
he  ran  as  Reform  candidate  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
bat  was  defeated.  In  the  spring  of  1B75  he  foundea  the 
Philadelphia  TVmct,  an  independent  daily  newspaper  which 
achieved  a  r^id  and  unusual  success.        J.  B.  Bishop. 

McClnre  (Alexander  Wilsotc),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston, 
Man.,  May  8,  1808,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1827, 
at  Andovcr  Seminary  1830  ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Maiden  1832—43 ;  preached  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.  (1841—44) ;  edited  for  several  years  the  Chrittian 
Oh9ervatarji  and  the  Puritan  Recorder  at  Boston  ;  preached 
again  at  Maiden;  was  three  years  pastor  of  the  Qrand 
street  church,  Jersey  City ;  was  secretary  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  and  chaplain  at  Rome, 
whence  he  returned  a  confirmed  invalid  1858.  He  wrote 
two  volumes  of  the  Zt'cec  of  the  Chief  Father  a  of  Sew  Eng- 
land, the  Bi-Cmtiamial  Book  of  Maiden  (1850),  The  Trani- 
laton  Retived  (1853),  and  several  controversial  religious 
treatises.  He  was  a  learned  scholar,  a  genuine  wit,  and  a 
keen  polemic.    D.  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1865. 

McClare  (Sir  Robert  Joh!>  le  Mesi-rigr),  C.  B.,  b.  at 
Wexford,  Ireland,  Jan.  28,  1807 ;  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Sandhurst ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman;  joined 
the  Arctic  expedition  under  Capt.  Back  (18IS6)  as  a  volun- 
teer ;  was  appointed  lieutenant  on  bis  return,  and  super- 
BDtendent  of  the  Quebec  dockyard  ;  took  part  in  Sir  John 
Ross's  Arctic  expedition  (1848),  and  took  command  in  1850 
of  another  exploring  expedition,  which  discovered  the 
North-west  passage,  for  which  service  he  was  knighted, 
received  a  captaincy  and  a  reward  of  £5000.  From  his 
journals  Capt.  Sherard  Osborne  published  in  1856  The 
Dieeovery  nf  the  North-iceet  Paetnfje.  Ho  afterwards  served 
in  the  China  squadron.     V>.  in  London  Oct.  14,  1873. 

McClnrg'  (James).  M.  D..  b.  at  Hampton,  Va.,  in  1747 ; 
was  a  fellow-student  with  Jefferson  at  William  and  Mary 
College  ;  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  1770 ; 
pursaed  his  studies  in  Paris  and  London,  where  he  pub- 
lished an  E»»ny  on  the  Human  Bile,  so  elegantly  written 
that  it  iras  translated  into  several  languages.     He  prac- 


tised his  profession  at  Williamsburg  177.1-83 ;  settled  in 
Richmond  when  the  capital  was  removed  thither  1783,  and 
rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Virginia,  though  the 
delicacy  of  bis  constitution  prevented  his  practising  sur- 
gery, lie  was  noted  for  the  integrity  of  his  character,  his. 
industry,  and  his  varied  attainments.  He  was  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  council  of  state,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  He 
bad  considerable  skill  as  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a  pleasing 
jeu  detprit  from  his  pen  (but  with  some  stanios  by  Judge 
Tucker),  entitled  the  The  Bellet  of  Willianuburg  (1777), 
may  be  found  in  Duyckinok's  C;/ciop.  Am.  Lit.,  as  also  in 
J.  Esten  Cooke's  novel  of  the  Virginia  Comedian:  Dr. 
MoClurg  figures  in  Cooke's  romantic  sketch.  The  Youth  of 
Jeffereon,  His  discourse  On  Reaeoning  in  Medicine  has 
been  highly  cojnmonded.  Killed  at  Richmond,  Va.,  by  bis 
horses  running  away,  July  9,  1825.  One  of  his  grand- 
daughters married  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Watkins 
Leigh.  (See  his  Memoir,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  in  Thacher's 
Medical  Biography.) 

McClDTg  (Joseph  W.),  b.  in  St.  Louis  co.,  Mo.,  Feb.  22, 
1818;  educated  at  Oxford  College,  0.;  taught  school  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  1835-37 ;  went  to  Texas  in  1841, 
and  practised  law  in  that  republic ;  settled  as  a  merchant 
at  St.  Louis  1844.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  colonel  of 
the  Osage  regiment,  and  afterwards  of  a  cavalry  regiment ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  convention  1862,  of 
the  Baltimore  convention  1864,  and  delegate  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Loyalist  convention  of  1866 ;  served  in  Congress 
1863-60,  and  was  governor  of  Missouri  1869-72. 

McColl'  (Evan),  b.  at  Kenmore,  Scotland,  Sept.  '21, 
1808  ;  began  to  write  poetry  for  the  Gaelic  Magazine  of 
Olasgow  in  1837 ;  removed  in  1850  to  Canada,  and  was 
employed  in  the  custom-house  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  He 
excels  as  a  song-writer,  both  in  English  and  Gaelic.  His 
principal  publications  are  Poema  and  Songe  in  Guelie  and 
ihe  Mountain  Minetrel. 

MacCo'maa,  tp.  of  Cabell  co.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  1149. 

IHacCombS  post-v.  of  Hancock  co.,  0.,  in  Pleasant 
tp.,  11  miles  N.  W.  of  Pindlay.    Pop.  319. 

lIacCona'tha>  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  972. 

MacCon'nelly  tp.  of  Chicot  co..  Ark.    Pop.  1773. 

McConneH  (Josh  L.),  b.  at  Jacksonville,  HI.,  Nor.  11, 
1826  ;  studied  law  under  his  father,  Murray  McConnell,  a 
prominent  politician  ;  graduated  at  the  law  school  of 
Transylvania  University,  Ky. ;  served  in  Hardin's  regi- 
ment in  the  Mexican  war ;  was  twice  wounded  at  Bnena 
Vista ;  became  a  captain ;  has  since  practised  law  at  his 
native  place,  and  has  written  several  romances  illustrative 
of  Western  life  and  character — Talbot  and  Vemou  (1850), 
Orahame,  or  Youth  and  Manhood  (1850),  The  Olennt  (1851), 
Weetem  Charaetere  (1853).  He  afterwards  undertook  the 
preparation  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  Hittory  of  Early  Ex- 
phraiiotM  in  America,  with  special  reference  to  the  labors 
of  the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 

IHacCon'nellsburg,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.  It 
has  4  good  schools,  4  churches,  1  of  the  finest  court-houses 
in  the  State,  a  machine-shop  and  foundry,  saw  and  planing 
mill,  2  tanneries,  3  hotels,  and  2  newspapers ;  its  mineral 
resources  are  fast  being  developed.     Pop.  552. 

P.  Bllisoii  Dowses. 

MacCoil'nellSTille,  post-v.  of  Vienna  tp.,  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  near  Oneida  Lake.     Pop.  118. 

MacCondellBrille«  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  0., 
26  miles  S.  of  Zauesville.  It  has  5  churches,  1  bank,  a 
building  and  loan  association,  the  largest  tobacco- factory 
in  the  State,  a  foundry,  1  woollen-factory,  3  hotels,  2  news- 
papers, and  the  usual  stores.     Pop.  1646. 

J.  R.  FouLKE,  Eb.  "Herald." 

MacCook',  new  county  in  S.  E.  Dakota,  intersected 
from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Vermilion  River,  consists  of  undulat- 
ing prairie  and  has  a  fertile  soil.    Area,  432  square  miles. 

McCook  (Oen.  Alexahder  McDowell),  b.  in  Colum- 
biana co.,  0.,  Apr.  22,  1831 ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and 
entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry 
in  1852 ;  after  a  brief  term  of  service  in  garrison,  he  was 
actively  engaged  against  hostile  Indians  until  1857,  when 
after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  be  was  assigned  as  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point.  On  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Ist  Ohio  Vols., 
which  regiment  he  commanded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  Reorganizing  his  regiment  on  the  expiration  of  its 
term  of  service,  bo  was  recommissioned  colonel  in  August ; 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Sept.,  1861, 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland ;  commanded  a  division  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  and  siege  of  Corinth,  and  1st  army  corps  ^ 
at  the  battle  of  Perryville;  20th  army  corps  at  Stone    :  V_ 
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Rirer  and  Cbickamsnga,  and  the  troops  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  at  the  time  of  Early's  attack  on  Washingfton, 
July,  1864.  Received  the  various  brevets  from  m^jor  to 
major-general  U.  S,  A.  Resigned  his  commiBsion  as  major- 
general  Oct.,  1865,  and  in  Mar.,  1867,  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry.  Gen.  McCook  is  son  of  Maj. 
Daniel  McCook,  b.  1796;  killed  in  battle  by  Morgan's  gue- 
rillas near  Buffinton  Island,  0.,  July  1 9,  18G3.  Seven  of  bis 
brothers  took  part  in  the  war  for  tho  Union,  three  of  whom, 
like  their  father,  were  killed.  Four  of  the  eight  brothers 
attained  the  rank  of  general.  (See  McCook,  Dan,  Edwik 
Staktox,  and  Robebt  Latiher.) 

McCook  (Gen.  Dam),  b.  in  Carrollton,  0.,  July  22, 1834 ; 
graduated  at  Florence  College,  Ala.,  1857;  served  in  the 
war  for  the  Union  as  colonel  52d  Ohio  Vols,  and  as  briga- 
dier-general ;  was  at  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Chickamau- 
ga,  Mission  Ridge,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  was 
killed  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  July  17,  1864. 

McCook  (Gen.  Edward  M.),  b.  in  Steubenville,  0.,  in 
June,  18.34;  educated  in  a  log  school-house;  accompanied 
Gov.  Medary  to  Minnesota  as  private  secretary  1856;  wont 
to  Pike's  Peak  1859 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  legis- 
lature 1860 ;  served  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  attaining  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  Apr.  27, 1864,  and  brevet  major- 
general  in  1865 ;  became  celebrated  for  his  cavalry  raids 
in  the  .Atlanta  campaign  and  under  Gen.  Wilson  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama;  was  minister  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  1866- 
69:  governor  of  Colorado  Territory  1869-71,  and  reap- 
'  pointed  1875. 

McCook  (Gen.  Edwix  Statito.v),  fifth  son  of  Maj. 
Daniel,  and  brother  of  Gen.  A.  McD.  McCook,  b.  in  New 
Lisbon,  0.,  about  1840 ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  for 
the  Union,  attaining  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers ;  became  secretary  and  acting  governor  of 
Dakota  Territory ;  was  assassinated  at  Yankton,  Dak., 
Sept.  11, 1873. 

McCook  (Gen.  RoBsuT  Latimer),  son  of  Maj.  Daniel, 
b.  in  Columbiana  oo.,  0.,  Deo.  28,  1827;  studied  law  at 
Columbus,  0.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849 ; 
practised  some  years  at  Cincinnati  with  great  success; 
raised  a  regiment  of  Germans  for  the  war  in  1861  (9th  Ohio 
Vols.) ;  commanded  a  brigade  in  West  Virginia  under  Gen. 
Rosecrans ;  distinguished  himself  at  Rich  Mountain,  Car- 
nifex  Ferry,  and  Mill  Spring,  where  he  was  wounded;  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Mar.  21, 1862, 
and  was  in  command  of  a  division  in  Thomas's  corps  of 
Gen.  Buell's  army,  when  he  was  shot  down  in  cold  olood 
by  guerillas  while  lying  sick  in  an  ambulance  near  Salem, 
Ala.,  dying  the  next  day,  Aug.  6, 1862.  His  regiment  took 
a  bloody  revenge  upon  the  guerillas. 

McCook  (Roderick  S.),  b.  in  Ohio  Mar.  10,  1839; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1859 ;  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1861,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1865,  a  com- 
mander in  1873 ;  in  various  engagements  on  the  James 
River  and  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  both 
the  Fort  Fisher  fights ;  commanded  a  battery  of  naval 
howitzers  at  the  battle  of  New  Beme,  Mar.  14, 1862,  where 
he  displayed  coolness,  sound  judgment,  and  gallantry. 
Uighly  commended  in  the  official  despatches. 

Foxhall  a.  Parker. 

MacCool',  tp.  of  Perry  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  131. 

MacCord',  tp.  of  Bond  oo..  111.     Pop.  1433. 

Maccord'  (David  J.),  b.  in  St.  Matthew's  parish,  S.  C, 
in  Jan.,  1797;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  1816; 
admitted  to  the  bar  1818,  and  became  in  1822  law-partner 
of  W.  G.  Preston.  In  1825  he  was  mayor  of  Columbia, 
S,  C.  In  1836  ho  became  president  of  the  State  bank.  He 
reported  decisions  of  the  courts  of  equity  and  of  appeals 
(2  vols.,  1827-29) ;  edited  the  Soulh  Carolina  Statute!  (10 
vols.,  1839),  and  published  also  reports  in  4  vols.  (1822-30) 
and  2  vols.  (1842).  He  wrote  much  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  was  for  a  time  editor  of  a  law  journal,  and 
after  1840  became  a  planter  at  Fort  Motte,  S.  C.  D.  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  May  12,  1855. 

Maccord  (Louisa  S.  Cheves),  daughter  of  Langdon 
Cheves,  b.  at  Columbia,  8.  C,  Dec.  .3, 1810,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  1810  to  David  J.  Maccord;  translated  Bastiat's 
Sophuau  of  the  Protective  Polict/  (1848) ;  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  Mg  Dreamt  (1848),  Caiiit  Gracchut,  a  trag- 
edy (1851),  and  other  works,  and  ably  discussed  many 
political  and  social  questions  in  the  Southern  and  De  Bow't 
Jierietp,  and  the  Southern  Literary  Menenger.  She  re- 
sided at  Columbia  during  the  civil  war,  and  rendered  dis- 
tinguished assistance  in  the  hospitals  and  other  relief  in- 
stitutions of  tho  Confederate  government. 

MacCord'8,  tp.  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  873. 

McCor'mick  (Cvrcs  Hall),  b.  at  Walnut  Grove, 
Rockbridge  co.,  Va.,  Feb.  15,  1809 ;  removed  in  1845  to 


invented  a  reaping-machine.  The  son  InTcnted  another 
in  1831,  patented  it  in  1834,  and  has  since  greatly  im- 
proved it.  This  invention  has  won  many  gold  medals  and 
distinctions  for  Mr.  McCormick.  In  1859  be  established 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west  at  Chicago 
(Presbyterian),  and  since  that  time  has  endowed  a  chair 
in  Washington  and  Lee  College,  Lexington,  Va. 

McCormick  (Richard  C,  Jr.).  b.  in  New  York  City 
1832 ;  received  a  classical  education ;  went  into  business 
in  Wall  street  in  1850;  travelled  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  published  a  Vint  to  tk»  Camp  before  Sebatia- 
pol  (1855),  St.  Paul  to  St.  Sophia,  etc.;  trustee  of  New 
York  public  schools  1857-61 ;  became  in  1859  editor  of 
the  Young  MeiCt  Magazine ;  was  a  war-correspondent  of 
several  New  York  journals;  became  chief  clerk  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  1862;  secretary  of  Arisona  1863; 
governor  of  that  Territory  1866 ;  was  delegate  in  Congress 
from  Arizona  1869-75. 

McCoah  (James),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1811 ;  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh ;  wrote  while  a  student  in  the  latter  an 
essay  on  tho  Stoic  philosophy,  which  obtained  for  him,  on 
motion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.  A. ;  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Gotland 
at  Arbroath  18.35;  removed  to  Brechin  1839;  took  an 
active  part  in  the  questions  which  brought  about  tho  dis- 
ruption of  the  Scottish  Church  and  in  the  organization  of 
the  "Free  Church"  1843;  wrote  a  work  on  The  Meihode 
of  the  Divine  Government,  Phgtieal  and  Moral  (1850), 
which  was  a  skilful  theological  application  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  philosophy,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  wide 
reputation  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America ;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  1851,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a 
lecturer  upon  philosophy ;  wrote,  in  connection  with  Prof. 
G.  Dickie,  Typical  Forme  and  Special  Eude  in  Creation 
(1856),  and  published  Jntuitioni  of  the  Mind  inductively 
inveatigated,  being  a  Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth  (1860), 
two  works  which  were  applications  of  his  metaphysical 
system  to  new  orders  of  reasoning,  and  which  received  their 
argumentative  complement  in  An  Examination  of  Mill'i 
Philotophy  (1866).  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  1868,  which  post  he  has 
since  filled  with  great  ability  and  success ;  wrote  as  text- 
books The  Lawe  of  Ditcurtive  Thought  and  a  treatise  on 
Logic  (1869);  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Chrietianittj 
and  Potitiviim  (1871)  before  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  New  York,  in  which  he  relegated  to  tho  scientists 
the  questions  of  evolution  and  the  origin  of  life;  pub- 
lished The  Scottieh  Philotophy,  Diographicrtl,  Expository, 
and  Critical,  from  Hutcheton  to  Hamilton  (1874),  a  "labor 
of  love  "  in  the  popularization  of  the  school  of  thought  he 
has  done  so  mucn  to  enlarge,  and  a  brilliant  reply  to  Prof. 
Tyndall's  celebrated  address  at  Belfast  (1875).  He  has 
written  largely  for  the  Princeton  Iteviem  and  other  mag- 
azines in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S. 

McCos'kry  (Samuel  Allen),  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1804;  studied  one  year  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College;  be- 
came a  successful  lawyer,  but  took  orders  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church;  held  rectorships  in  Reading,  Pa., 
and  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1836  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Michigan. 

MacCrack'en,  county  in  W.  Kentucky,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Tennessee  and  N.  by  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates 
it  firom  Illinois.  Area,  232  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Paducah  and  Memphis  and  tho  Elizabethtown  and 
Paducah  R.  Rs.,  is  drained  by  Clark  River  and  many 
creeks,  has  a  level  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  tobacco  and  eom.  Cap.  Pa- 
ducah.    Pop.  13,938. 

McCracken  (J.  L.  U.),  b.  in  New  York  about  1813, 
son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  engaged  in  trade  with  Western 
Africa;  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  society  through  his 
fine  literary  culture  and  conversational  powers;  wrote  for 
the  Knickerbocker,  the  American  Monthly,  and  other  mag- 
azines, and  published  in  the  Democratic  Jleview  (1849)  a 
comedy  of  Now  Y'ork  life,  entitled  Earning  a  Living.  One 
of  his  sketches,  entitled  The  Art  nf  Making  Poetry,  by  an 
Emcritut  Profentor,  displays  very  high  powers  as  a  humor- 
ist and  literary  essayist.  (See  an  extract  in  Duyckinck's 
CyclopKdia  American  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  592.)  Mr. 
McCracken  d.  of  a  fever  at  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  Uar. 
25, 1853. 

McCrea  (J axe),  b.  at  Leamington,  N.  J.,  in  1754 ;  re- 
sided at  the   commencement  of  the   Revolution   on  the 
Hudson  near  Fort  Edward ;  was  betrothed  to  Lieut  David 
Jones,  a  loyalist  in  the  British  army  in  Cai 
"'"""■'"'    -   '  •    ■•        Digitizefl'lDy 
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earned  off  by  a  party  of  Indiuis  and  murdered  (Julj  27), 
her  soalp  being  earned  to  Burgojne'i  bead-quarters.  The 
usual  narrative  of  ber  deatb  ia  that  these  Indians  were 
hired  by  Lieut.  Jones  to  bring  Miss  McCrea  to  the  Britisli 
camp,  and  that  she  was  tomahawked  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  between  her  oaptors ;  but  the  Indians  alleged  that 
ene  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  some  Americans  in  pursuit. 
The  truth  was  never  known,  but  the  murder,  rented  in 
many  ways,  and  embellished  with  romantic  additions, 
caused  an  immense  sensation  both  in  the  IT.  S.  and  in 
England,  where  it  was  narrated  by  Burke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  illustration  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
fare. Lieut.  Jones  passed  a  loyg  life  in  Canada,  and 
always  denied  having  employed  the  Indiana.  Miss  Me- 
Crea  was  buried  on  a  hill  near  Fort  Edward,  afterwards  in 
the  old  burying-ground,  and  in  1874  her  remains  were  re- 
moved by  a  niece  to  the  new  Union  cemetery  between  Fort 
Edward  and  Sandy  Hill,  where  a  monument  was  placed 
over  them. 

HcCree'rr  (Chables),  Doctor,  b.  in  Clark  co.,  Ky., 
June  13, 178i.  Though  be  probably  never  heard  a  med- 
ical lecture,  as  there  were  neither  schools  nor  professors  in 
his  day  W.  of  the  mountains,  he  became  a  successful  phy- 
sician, secured  a  widespread  reputation,  and  performed 
(May  4,  1811)  a  surgical  feat  which,  when  repeated  yean 
aftarwards  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mott  of  Kew  York  City, 
was  called  by  him  his  Waterloo  operation ;  this  was  re- 
moving the  collar-bone.  He  was  one  of  the  most  benevo- 
lent of  men,  warm-hearted,  genial  in  disposition,  chari- 
table to  all  about  him,  and  beloved  everywhere.  D.  Aug. 
2ft,  1820. — ^A  grandson  of  his,  Capt.  Dahisl,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  and  a  lawyer,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Chiek- 
•manga.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

McCrie  (TaoHAs),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Donse,  SeoUand,  in 
Nov.,  1772 ;  became  pastor  of  a  eburoh  in  Edinburgh  179& ; 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitations  within  the  Seottish 
Cburoh ;  author  of  an  esteemed  Lift  of  John  Ktmt  (1811), 
and  of  n<  Life  of  Andrev  MeMtle  (181S),  important  for 
the  hiatoiy  of  the  Reformation  in  Sootlano.  He  also 
wrote  a  UUtory  of  tlie  Progren  and  S>i]^ire»»unt  of  tht 
Refarauition  I'n  /(a<y  (1827),  and  a  HUtorvoftk*  SeformatioH 
in  Spain  (1329) ;  wrote  lives  of  several  Iteformers  in  the 
Chriitian  Magaxine  (1802-08);  vigorously  criticised  Sir 
Walter  Scott  for  his  treatment  of  the  Coveoanten  in  Old 
Mortality;  published  several  controversial  and  political 
tracts  and  discourses,  and  left  unfinished  a  Life  of  Calvin. 
D.  at  Edinburgh  Aug.  5,  1835.  A  posthumous  volume  of 
SennoHt  appeared  in  1836,  his  UiMcellaneotu  Writiiige  in 
1841,  and  Ms  Warkt  in  4  vols,  in  18i5-57.— His  Life  was 
published  in  1840  by  his  son,  Trouas  HcCrie,  Jr.,  D.  D., 
I1L.D.,  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  English 
Presbyterian  college  at  London,  b.  at  Edinburgh  in  1798, 
who  also  wrote  Sluteket  of  Seottiek  Okurek  Hittory  (1841), 
a  Life  of  Sir  A.  Agnew,  and  edited  The  Provincial  Let- 
lere  of  Blaite  Paeeal,  a  neto  Tranelationf  vntk  Hiatorical 
Introduction  and  Jfolet  (1846). 

MacCalloeh,  an  nnorganiaed  county  of  W.  Texas, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Colorado  River,  has  Brady's  Creek  in 
the  southern  and  the  San  Saba  River  in  the  central  part. 
Area,  915  square  miles.  The  lands  on  the  Color^o  are  fer- 
tile and  suitable  for  farming.  The  present  industry  is  con- 
fined to  stock-raising,  chiefly  on  Brady's  Creek.    Pop.  173. 

JHcCnlloch  (Ben),  b.  in  Rutherford  eo.,  Tenn.,  1814; 
received  but  brief  schooling,  his  early  years  being  mostly 
passed  in  hunting,  in  which  he  became  very  skilful ;  and 
being  of  an  adventurous  nature  proceeded  to  Texas  to  join 
the  expedition  of  Davy  Crockett,  but  arrived  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  at  the  Alamo ;  served  as  a  private  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  subsequently  in  the  Mexican  war 
commanded  n  company  of  Texan  rangers,  and  was  greatly 
distinguished  at  Monterey,  Buena  Vista,  and  final  capture 
of  the  city  of  Mexico;  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  in  1853, 
and  commissioner  to  Utah  1857.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  ardently  espoused  the  Southern  cause,  and,  re- 
pairing to  Texas,  received  the  surrender  of  Twiggs  at  San 
Antonio.  Appointed  brigadier-general  soon  ailer,  he  com- 
manded in  Missouri  at  Dug  Springs  and  at  Wilson's  Creek ; 
and  in  the  batttle  of  Pea  Ridge,  while  in  command  of  a 
division,  was  kUled  Sept.  7,  1862. 

HcCnlloch  (Hcoh),  b.  at  Kennebnnk,  Me.,  in  1811 ; 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College ;  removed  to  Indiana  in  1835; 
was  president  of  the  State  bank  of  Indiana  from  May,  1855, 
till  May,  1863,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  then  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  he  was  called  to  admin- 
ister the  duties  of  the  newly-created  bureau  in  the  treasury 
department  as  comptroller  of  the  currency ;  and  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Feesenden  was  appointed  his  successor  as 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  which  portfolio  he  held 
until  Mar.,  1869,  when  he  returned  to  Incnana.  Since  1870 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  London. 


McCuIloch  (John  Rahsay),  b.  at  Whithorn,  Scotland, 
Mar.  1, 1789 ;  became  editor  of  the  Scottman,  an  organ  of  lib- 
eral political  opinions  at  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Edinburgh  Beviea;  wrote  the  article  on  political 
economy  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopicdia  Britan- 
nica  (1824),  in  which  he  anticipated  the  opinions  of  the 
"  Manchester  school  "of  advoeates  of  free  trade ;  repub- 
lished this  article  in  1825,  with  additions  and  modifica- 
tions, under  the  title  Principlea  of  Political  Economy; 
issued  in  the  same  year  A  Dieeourn  on  the  Bin),  Progreu, 
Peculiar  Object;  and  Importance  of  Political  Economy ; 
was  professor  of  that  science  in  the  University  of  London 
1828-32 ;  edited  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  yationi  (1828) ; 
published  A  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Uit- 
torieal,  of  Oomwieree  and  Commercial  Navigation  (1834) ; 
A  Statittical  Account  of  the  Britiek  Empire  (1836) ;  A  Die 
tionary.  Geographical,  Statittical,  and  Hietorieal,  of  the 
Variant  Countriet,  Placet,  and  Principal  Natural  Objectt 
in  the  World  {IU2;  revised  ed.  1866-67);  The  Literature 
of  Political  Economy  {lUb);  and  numerous  other  valuable 
treatises  on  economical  topics.  His  great  Diclionariet 
were  long  standard  authorities  upon  their  respective  sub- 
jects. Prof.  MoCullooh  received  in  1843  the  high  honor 
of  an  election  as  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the 
French  Institute  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  He  was 
appointed  in  1838  comptroller  of  the  royal  stationery 
office,  and  received  a  pension  of  £200  for  eminent  ser- 
vices to  literature.    D.  at  Westminster  Nov.  11,  1864. 

McCal'ly  (Jonathan),  b.  at  Nassau,  Nova  Scotia,  July 
25, 1809 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835 ;  removed  to  Halifax 
in  1849,  and  became  solicitor-general  in  1860 ;  was  a  dele- 
gate at  the  Quebec  conferences  of  1861  and  1862  on  the 
union  of  the  provinces  and  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  be- 
ing chief  commissioner  of  railways  for  Nova  Scotia;  was  for 
years  connected  with  the  Halifax  press,  and  an  influential 
advocate  of  colonial  union.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the 
legislative  bodies  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada ;  was  at  one  time  leader  of  the  Liberal  op- 
position in  the  upper  house,  and  became  in  1870  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Nova  Scotia. 

McCnr'dy  (Chakle*  Johnson),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lyme, 
Conn.,  Deo.  7, 1797 ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1817 ;  became  a 
prominent  lawyer ;  was  often  in  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  was  Speaker  three  years ;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor 1845-46;  U.  S.  minister  to  Vienna  1851-52;  wai 
1856-67  upon  the  benoh,  first  in  the  superior  and  then  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut. 

MaeDan'iel,  tp.  of  Bam|>son  eo.,  K.  C.    Pop.  843. 

MacDon'ald,  county  in  the  8.  W.  comer  of  Missouri. 
Area,  475  square  miles.  It  ia  drained  by  Elk  River,  In- 
dian, Buffalo,  North  Sugar,  and  other  creeks,  which  aflbrd 
excellent  water-power;  has  an  undulating  surface,  fertile 
soil,  and  abundant  timber.  Chief  productions,  grain,  to- 
bacco, and  butter.     Cap.  Pineville.     Pop.  5226. 

MacDonald,  tp.  of  Barry  00.,  Mo.    Pop.  509. 

KacDonald,  tp.  of  Jasper  co..  Mo,    Fop.  2035. 

MacDonald,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  0.    Pop.  900. 

McDonald  (Charles  J.),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  July 
9,  1793;  was  reared  in  Hancock  co.,  Ga.;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  S.  C,  in  1816;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1817,  and  settled  in  Milledgeville;  was  elected  solicitor- 
general  1822;  judge  of  the  circuit  court  1825.  Having 
settled  in  Macon,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from 
Bibb  CO.  18.34,  and  a  member  of  the  Stete  senate  1837 ;  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State  1839,  and  re-elected  1841. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Nashville  convention  in 
1850.  In  1857  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  position  he  held  with  ability  and 
distinction  notil  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Marietta, 
Oa.,  where  be  then  resided,  Dec.  16,  1860.  Judge  McDon- 
ald was  reared  in  the  Stete's  rights  school  of  politics,  and 
was  a  most  distinguished  statesman.      A.  H.  Stephens. 

Macdonaid  (^tienne  Jaoqdbs  Joseph  Alexandre),  b. 
at  Sancerre,  in  the  department  of  Cher,  France,  Nov.  17, 
1765,  descended  from  a  Scottish  family  which  came  to 
France  with  theStuarta;  entered  the  army  in  1784;  fought 
as  a  colonel  at  Jemappes  in  1792,  and  became  general  of 
division  in  1795.  Having  received  the  command  in  Cen- 
tral Italy  in  1798,  he  fought  with  distinction  against  the 
Neapolitans,  but  was  beaten  by  Bnwarow  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trebbia,  June  17,  1799;  was  wounded;  returned  to 
Paris,  and  took  the  side  of  Napoleon  in  the  revolution  of 
18th  Brumaire,  but  afterwards  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
emperor  on  account  of  his  staunch  defence  of  Gen.  Mo- 
reau.  In  1809,  however,  Napoleon  again  gave  him  a  com- 
mand, and  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  battle 
of  Wagram  that  he  was  created  duke  of  Tarentum  and 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  In  the  campaigns  of  1812-14 
he  rendered  distinguished  services,  but  was  defeated  by 
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Blilcher  at  KaUbwsh  Aug.  26,  IS13;  and  adhered  Brmly 
and  honestly  to  Napoleon  till  his  abdication.  Having 
talcen  service  with  the  Bourbons,  he  refused  to  accept  any 
office  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  lived,  much  honored, 
though  in  retirement,  during  the  second  restoration.  D. 
Sept.  24, 1840,  at  Couroelles,  near  Ouise. 

Maedonald  (Flora),  b.  in  the  island  of  South  Uist, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  in  1720;  became  celebrated  in  1746 
as  the  heroine  of  some  of  the  remarkable  adventures  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  "young  Pretender,"  whom 
she  assisted  in  escaping  pursuit  from  South  Uist  to  Skye. 
8he  was  imprisoned  on  board  vessels  of  war  and  at  Lon- 
don for  several  months;  released  in  1747;' married  Allan 
Maedonald  in  1750,  and  settled  in  Fayetterille,  N.  C,  in 
1775.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  her  husband  served 
as  a  loyalist  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  Flora  returned 
to  the  island  of  Skye,  where  she  d.  Mar.  4,  1790. 

MacDonald  (Oeorge),  b.  in  Huntley,  Scotland,  in 
1823 ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen ;  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  the  Independent  college,  Highbury, 
London ;  preached  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex 
for  gome  time,  but  ultimately  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literature,  settling  in  London.  He  published  volumes  of 
poems  in  18i>3,  1837,  1864,  and  1868.  He  baa  published 
several  novels:  David  Etguibrod  (1862),  Alee  Porbet  of 
Ilougltn  (1865),  Annalt  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood  (1866), 
Guild  Court  (1887),  Robert  Faleoner  (1868),  Wilfred  Oim- 
hermede  (1871),  and  Malcolm  (1874);  has  written  several 
successful  juvenile  books,  and  two  theological  works.  He 
has  been  principal  of  a  ladies'  seminary  in  London,  and 
lectured  in  the  U.  S.  (1872-73). 

Maedonald  (Sir  Jorm  Alexaicder),  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L., 
b.  in  1813  in  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland;  removed  in  1820 
to  Kingston,  Canada,  with  his  father;  was  called  to  the 
bar  1835;  was  elected  to  the  provincial  Parliament  1844, 
and  successively  held  the  posts  of  receiver-general  and 
member  of  the  oxooutive  couneil.  He  was  1847-50  com- 
missioner of  crown  lands  and  member  of  the  cabinet.  He 
was  1854-62  attorney-general  of  Canada,  part  of  the  time 
premier;  minister  of  militia  1862-64;  attorney-general 
1861-68,  holding  also  from  1865  the  ministry  of  militia. 
In  1868  he  received  the  title  of  minister  of  justice,  and 
became  premier  1869,  which  position  be  held  until  Nov.  3, 
1873.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  conservative  party  in  Can- 
ada, and  was  in  1866  chairman  of  the  commissioners  who 
in  London  arranged  the  terms  of  confederation. 

MacdODald  (  Jork  Sakdfield),  Q.  C,  b.  at  St.  Raphael, 
Glengarry  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  Deo.  12,  1812;  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1840 ;  was  in  the  provincial  Parliament  1841- 
67,  and  its  Speaker  1852-54;  solicitor-general  1849-51; 
nttomey-general  of  Canada  in  1858;  and  in  1867  became 
attorney-general  of  Ontario.    D.  June  1, 1872. 

McDon'nell  (Sir  Richard  Graves),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  in  1815;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  of  which 
his  father.  Rev,  Richard  McDonnell,  D.  D.,  was  provost; 
called  to  the  bar  in  Ireland  1838,  in  England  1840 ;  became 
chief-justice  of  the  British  colony  at  Gambia,  Africa,  1843 ; 
governor  1S47 ;  conducted  several  exploring  expeditions 
into  the  interior  of  Africa;  was  governor  of  St.  Vincent 
1832,  of  South  Australia  1835,  Kuere  he  lealously  pro- 
moted the  exploration  of  the  interior  and  the  navigation 
of  Murray  River;  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  Apr.,  1864,  and  was  governor  of  Hong-Kong  from 
Oct.,  1865,  till  1872. 

MacDon'ongh,  county  of  W.  Illinois.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Crooked  Creek,  and  3  railroads 
meet  at  Bushnell  in  the  N.  E. ;  has  an  undulating  surface, 
and  produces  large  quantities  of  grain,  wool,  and  batter. 
There  are  several  mills  and  manufactories.  Cap.  Macomb. 
Pop.  26,509. 

MacDononght  post-v.,  cap.  of  Henry  oo.,  Ga.,  is  12 
miles  E.  of  Lovejoy's,  a  station  on  the  Macon  and  Western 
R.  B.     Pop.  320. 

MacDonongh, post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chenango  co., N.  Y., 
on  the  Genegantslct  Creek,  has  important  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  r.  236;  of  tp.  1280. 

McDonongh  (Commodore  Thomas),  b.  in  Newcastle 
CO.,  Del.,  Dec.  23, 1783 ;  entered  the  U.  S.  nary  as  midship- 
man in  1800,  served  in  the  expedition  to  Tripoli,  under 
Decatur,  1803-04;  became  lieutenant  1807,  commander 
July  24,  1813;  gained  the  celebrated  victory  in  Lake 
Champlain  Sept.  II,  1814,  over  the  superior  British  squad- 
ron nnder  Commodore  Downie.  for  which  he  was  promoted 
to  captain;  received  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  and  from 
the  btate  of  Vermont  an  estate  on  Cumberland  Head,  in 
view  of  the  scene  of  the  engagement.  While  returning 
from  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  he  d. 


IHcDon'gal  (David  D.),  b.  in  Ohio  Sept.  27, 1809 ;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr.  1,  1828;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1834,  a  lieutenant  in  1841,  a  com- 
mander in  1B57,  aoaptain  in  1861,  a  commodore  in  1KG9; 
retired  in  1871.  On  July  16,  1863,  at  Simonaski,  Japan, 
McDougal,  in  command  of  the  Wyoming,  engaged  six  land- 
batteries  and  three  Japanese  war-vessels,  sinking  one  of 
the  vessels,  explodingtne  boilers  of  a  second,  and  seriously 
crippling  the  third.  Foxball  A.  Parker. 

McDon'gall  (Gen.  Alkxaxder),  b.  in  Scotland  in 
1731;  came  to  America  with  his  father  about  1755,  and 
settled  near  New  York,  in  which  city  he  engaged  in  several 
meohanioal  avocations ;' was  in  1769  a  printer,  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  colonial  government  (1770)  for  a  libellous 
address.   He  took  an  active  part  in  the  popular  movements 

Sreliminary  to  the  Revolution ;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
rst  New  York  regiment ;  brigadier-general  Aug.,  1776,  and 
migor-general  Oct.  20,  1777;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island,  White  Plains,  and  Germantown,  and  in  the 
New  Jersey  campaign ;  commanded  the  posts  on  the  Hud- 
son 1778-80;  was  minister  of  marine  for  a  short  time  early 
in  1781 ;  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  New  York 
in  that  year,  and  again  in  1784;  elected  to  New  York  sen- 
ate 1783.    D.  in  New  York  June  8, 1786.  { 

McDoagall  (James  A.),  b.  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
19, 1817 ;  became  in  1837  a  lawyer  of  Pike  co..  III. ;  attor- 
ney-general of  Illinois  1842-44 ;  was  a  civil  engineer ;  wont 
on  on  exploring  expedition  to  California  rid  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Gila  1849;  attorney-general  of  California  1860; 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  1 853-55 ;  U.  S.  Senator 
1861-67.    D.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3, 1867. 

MacDow'ell,  county  of  W.  North  Carolina.  Area,  550 
square  miles.  It  is  bovinded  on  the  W.  by  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, a  group  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  some  of  the  peaks  of 
which  here  attain  the  highest  elevation  £.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Bald  Mountains  occupy  the  6.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  county,  through  which  flows  the  Catawba  River, 
rising  in  the  Black  Mountains.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
quite  fertile,  and  produces  chiefly  Indian  corn.  Cap.  Ma- 
rion.    Pop.  7392. 

MacDowell,  county  of  S.  W.  West  Virginia,  Area, 
about  900  square  miles.  Bounded  N.  by  Alum  Mountain, 
E.  and  S.  by  Tug  Ridge,  whence  flow  the  numerous  creeks 
which  form  the  Tug  Fork  of  Sandy  River.  Chief  produc- 
tions, Indian  corn  and  butter.   Cap.  Perryvilla.  Pop.  1932. 

McDowell  (Ephraim),  H.  D.,  b.  in  Rockbridge  co., 
Va.,  Nov.  11,  1771;  attended  medical  lectures  in  Edin- 
burgh 1793-94;  settled  as  a  physician  at  Danville,  Ky., 
1793 ;  became  the  leading  surgical  operator  of  the  Western 
States,  and  performed  uie  first  operation  in  ovariotomy 
ever  known,  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Dec,  1809.  This  with  other 
cases  was  published  in  1816  in  the  Ecleciie  Repertory  and 
Anati/tie  Jievieto  by  the  operator  himself.  In  general  sur- 
gery Dr.  McDowell  was  distinguished ;  he  cut  thirty-two 
times  for  stone  in  the  bladder  without  losing  a  case.  D. 
at  Danville  June  25, 1830.  Pavl  F.  Eve. 

McDowell  (Gen.  Irwik),  b.  at  Columbus,  0.,  Oct.  15, 
1818;  educated  at  the  College  de  Troyes,  France,  and  at 
the  IT.  S.  Military  Academy,  from  which  latter  he  was 
graduated  July  1,  1838.  Appointed  second  lieutenant  of 
artillery  in  the  army;  ai^utant  at  West  Point  1841-43; 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wool  1845,  as  a4jutant-genera1  of 
his  division,  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  subsequently  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  At  the  battle  of  Bnena  Vista  he 
gained  the  brevet  of  captain,  and  in  May,  1847,  was  ap- 
pointed brevet  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general. 
Served  as  a^utant-general  of  various  departments  until 
1861,  having  been  promoted  to  brevet  major  in  1856.  Or- 
dered to  Washington  in  Feb.,  1861,  be  served  until  May 
as  inspector  of  troops,  in  organising  and  mustering  vol- 
unteers. Appointed  brigadier-general  May  14,  ho  was 
three  days  later  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  North-east  Virginia  and  the  defences  of 
Washington  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  and 
on  May  27  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  be  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Gen.  McClellan  to  command,  McDowell  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  on  the  reorganization  of  that  army  (Mar.,  1862)  of 
the  1st  corps  of  that  army,  and  made  major-general  of 
volunteers;  of  the  department  of  the  Rappahannock  Apr., 
1862  :  of  the  3d  army  corps  (Army  of  Virginia)  Aug..  1862, 
and  during  Gen.  Pope's  campaign  in  Northern  Virginia 
was  engaged  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Rappahannock  Station, 
and  second  Bull  Run.  In  July,  1864,  placed  in  command 
of  the  department  of  the  Pacific ;  of  department  of  Califor- 
nia June,  1866,  department  of  the  East  1868;  promoted  to 
be  major-general  t'.  S.  A.  in  Nov..  1872,  and  in  December 
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MacDof  fie,  new  connt;  of  E.  Georgia,  bounded  N.  hy 
Little  River,  and  traTerrcd  by  the  Georfria  R.  R.  The 
nirfaee  is  undulatinj;  and  fertile,  with  abundant  timber. 
Area,  about  350  square  miles.     Cap.  Thomson. 

McDaffie  (George),  b.  in  Warren  (then  Columbia)  co., 
Ga.,iD  1788:  was  in  youth  a  mercantile  clerk;  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  in  1813 ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  commenood  practice  at  Edge- 
field. S.  C.  In  IS18  he  was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina 
legislature,  in  1821  to  Congress,  and  continued  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Representatives  from  1821  to  1835,  daring 
which  time  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  all 
public  questions.  In  debate,  he  was  distinguished  for 
readiness,  fluency,  eloquence,  and  power.  His  speeches 
were  always  extemporaneous;  the  most  famous  of  these 
were  bis  dennnciations  of  the  protestivo  policy,  of  which 
he  denied  the  oonstitutionality.  In  sabmitting  this  and 
like  questions  of  doubtful  power  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  to  the  decision  of  the  Btate  courts  instead  of  the 
Federal  consisted  tho  so-called  doctrine  of  nullification. 
As  a  popular  orator  or  "  stump  speaker "  MoDnffic  was 
highly  passionate  and  exceedingly  declamatory.  His  lan- 
guage was  terse  and  strong,  his  sentences  short,  his  ideas 
elear  and  distinct.  In  IS.ta  he  became  governor  of  the 
State ;  was  elected  in  1843  to  the  Senate  of  the  V.  S.,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedinga  of  that  body  until 
1846,  when  he  resigned  in  oonseqnenee  of  failing  health. 
His  early  political  writings  (about  1818),  oolleoted  in  a 
Tolutne  called  The  Critit,  were  opposed  to  the  views  he 
maintained  at  a  later  period.  To  Gov.  McDuffie  was  due 
the  credit  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  College  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  for  many  years  a  major-general  in  the 
State  militia.     D.  Mar.  11, 1851. 

Mace  [Lat.  maeiii],  the  dried  arillos  or  inner  eoat  in- 
resting  the  shell  of  the  nutmeg,  which  is  the  kernel  of  the 
nut  of  Myriatlea  frarfrans,  a  tree  of  the  Spice  Islands  (order 
Myristicaees?)  now  naturalised  in  other  not  regions.  Mace 
of  inferior  quality  is  also  produced  by  JUjfn'tliea  fatita  of 
the  same  regions.  Mace  is  used  as  a  spice,  and  as  an  aro- 
matic stimulant  in  medicine.  It  has  also  the  slight  nar- 
eotio  power  of  the  nutmeg,  in  a  milder  degree.  It  yields 
arolaiile  oil  upon  distillation,  and  a  buttery  fixed  oil  when 
mbjeeted  to  pressure.  The  oil  of  mace  of  commerce  is, 
however,  generally  the  fixed  oil  of  the  nutm^,  which  is 
harder  than  the  true  oil  of  mace.  Mace,  in  the  fresh  state 
fleaiiy  and  of  a  beautiful  crimson,  appears  in  commerce  as 
a  mass  of  flat,  dry  branching  plates  of  an  orange-brown 
eolor,  and  a  taste  and  smell  resembling  those  of  nutmeg, 
bnt  rather  milder  and  pleasanter. 

Mac6  (Jkax),  b.  at  Paris,  France,  Apr.  22,  1815 ;  edu- 
cated at  the  College  Stanislaus;  served  in  the  army  1842- 
45:  was  seeretary  to  Theodore  Burette  1845-47 ;  editor  of 
La  JtfpmiliqHe  1849 ;  retired  to  Alsace  after  the  coup  d'ltal; 
fbnnded  in  1364  Le  Mai/axiu  d'Edueation,  and  in  1860  a 
"  League  of  Instruction  "  after  the  Belgian  model.  His  Hit' 
tory  of  a  ifaathful  of  Bread  (1861),  The  Stnanu  of  the 
Slomneh  (1866),  and  Fniry  Book  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  found  mneh  favor. 

Bfac'edon,  post- v.  and  Ip.  of  Wayne  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Central  R.  R.  The  township 
has  5  churches  and  some  manufactures. — M  Arr.DON  Centre, 
a  post- v.,  has  an  academy  and  3  churches.  Pop.  of  Mace- 
don  V.  451 ;  of  tp.  2636. 

Kacedo'iiia,  an  ancient  but  at  one  timo  very  famous 
kingdom  of  South-eastern  Europe,  originated  from  a  small 
and  obscure  beginning,  and  comprised,  when  it  first  be- 
eame  known  to  history,  the  districts  extending  between 
£piras  and  lUyria  on  the  W.,  Paeonia  on  the  N.,  Thra- 
els.  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Stry- 
mon,  on  the  E.,  and  Thesaaly  on  the  S.  The  country 
vas  fertile,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  produced  ex- 
cellent wheat,  wine,  and  oil.  The  capital  was  Pella. 
The  inhabitants  were  an  Illyrian  race,  which  here  met 
knd  mingled  with  Thracian  and  Greek  settlers.  Greece 
had  very  early  planted  many  flourishing  colonies  in  these 
regions,  as,  for  instance,  Potidsea.  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
Chalcidice  of  Eubcea,  and  Amphipolis  of  Athens.  Greek  be- 
came the  prevailing  language,  and  Greek  civilisation  the 
ruling  spirit,  but  the  dominant  race  was  not  Hellenic,  and 
the  Macedonians  were  never  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks 
as  conntrymen.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  he  com- 
pelled Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  follow  him  as  his 
vassal,  but  after  the  battle  at  Platiea  the  country  once  more 
became  independent.  A  century  and  a  half  later,  Philip 
II.  (359-336)  conquered  Greece,  and  his  son,  Alexander 
the  Great  (336-323),  made  Macedonia  the  most  powerful 
empire  of  his  time.  But  on  the  death  of  Alexander  his 
empire  dissolved  into  four  kingdoms,  and  the  splendpr  of 
Macedonia  declined  very  rapidly.  A  quarrel  between  Philip 


V.  and  Athens  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering, and  Philip  was  utterly  defeated  at  Cynoscepbaln;  in 
197  B.  c,  as  was  Perseus  at  Pydna  in  168  b.  c.  After  an 
unsuccessful  uprising  againat  the  supremacy  of  tho  Ro- 
mans, Macedonia  was  finally  made  a  Roman  province  in 
146,  and  included  as  such  parts  of  Illyria,  PiBonia,  and 
Thraoia.  In  the  Middle  Ages  tho  name  gradually  went 
out  of  use,  and  in  tho  present  administrative  division  of 
Turkey  it  has  no  place. 

MacedoDia«  post-tp.  of  Pottawattamie  co.,  la.  Pop. 
321. 

Macei'Oi  a  seaport  town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Alagoas,  situated  on  tho  Atlantic,  in  lat.  9°  39'  S. 
Its  harbor  is  protected  N.  and  E.  by  a  small  peninsula  and 
by  reefs,  but  it  is  open  to  the  S.,  and  unsafe  from  May  to 
September,  when  the  southern  winds  prevail.  In  spite  of 
this  aisadvantago,  tlie  commerce  of  tho  port  increases 
rapidly,  and  some  manufactures  have  been  oommenced. 
Pop.  about  8000. 

Mac'Elror,  tp.  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  1316. 

McEntee  (Jarvis),  b.  in  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  July  14, 
1828 ;  studied  painting  with  F.  E.  Church ;  opened  a 
studio  in  New- York  in  18J8;  has  been  very  successful  in 
Northern  (especially  mountain)  landscapes,  and  more  re- 
oently  in  figure-painting,  in  both  of  which  branches  he 
ranks  high  among  American  artists. 

Macera'ta,  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Hacerata,  about  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Formo.  This  town,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Marches,  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls 
crowned  by  thirty-three  towers,  and  at  one  of  its  six  gates 
stands  a  triumphal  arch.  The  aspect  of  the  town  itself  is 
striking,  and  the  panorama  to  be  seen  from  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful. On  one  side  stretches  a  wide  horison  of  sea,  on  the 
other  an  arc  of  hills,  fertile  and  populous,  gradually  rising 
till  they  end  in  a  lofty  mountain-crest.  The  public  build- 
ings are  generally  spacious  and  elegent.  Among  tho 
churches  should  be  mentioned  the  cathedral,  modern,  but 
containing  old  mosaics  and  pictures  of  interest;  Santa 
Maria  delle  Vergini,  of  much  architectural  merit ;  Santa 
Maria  della  Pace,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  etc.  Here 
is  a  palace  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  existing  of  tho  architecture  of  that 
age,  not  to  speak  of  other  private  dwellings  of  great  rich- 
ness. Maoerata  was  built  about  408  A.  D.  on  the  ruins 
of  Reoina,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  territory  of  Piceno.  It 
was  generally  faithful  to  the  pope  during  the  Middle  Ages ; 
in  1797  it  opened  its  gates  voluntarily  to  the  French,  but 
two  years  later,  the  country  people  having  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  place.  Gen.  Monnier  took  it  by  assault  and 
gave  it  over  to  bo  socked.  Murat  retired  hero  for  a  few 
days  in  1815,  and  here  his  demoralised  troops  forsook  him. 
Macerata  was  among  the  foremost  for  popular  freedom  in 
1848—40,  and  its  citizens  are  distinguished  for  intelligence. 
Pop.  within  municipal  limits  in  1874,  10,832. 

MacEw'ensville,  post-b.  of  Delaware  tp.,  North- 
umberland CO.,  Pa.,  on  Warren  Run,  2  miles  E.  of  Watson- 
town.     Pop.  342. 

MacFar'lan,  tp.  of  Ilardia  co..  III.    Pop.  827. 

BIcFar'land  (Frahcib  Patrick),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Franklin, 
Pa.,  Apr.  6, 1819 :  was  educated  at  Emmittsburg.  Md. ;  was 
ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1 845 ;  held 
professorships  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  and  Fordham,  N.  Y., 
and  pastorates  at  various  places  in  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1858.  D. 
Oct.  12,  1874. 

McFarland  (John),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Sept.  7,  1841 ; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861;  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1862,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  I86C.  D.  in 
1874.  Served  in  the  Iroquois  at  the  passage  of  Fort<  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philip  and  toe  capture  of  Now  Orleans,  and  in 
the  fights  at  Vicksburg  and  Grand  Gulf  in  1862.  Highly 
spoken  of  in  ofiicial  reports.  Foxhall  A.  Parkku. 

Macfar'lane  (Charles),  b.  in  England  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  and 
resided  many  years  in  Italy;  wrote,  among  other  works, 
ConttantinopU  in  18i8-S9  (1829),  Our  Indian  Empire 
(1844),  The  French  JlevoUtiott  (1845),  The  Pictorial  We- 
tory  of  Scotland,  with  O.  L.  Craik  (8  vols.,  1849),  Turkei/ 
and  itt  Dettiny  (1850),  Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Wcllintjton 
(1851),  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborouqh  (1852),  and  a  Hie- 
tOTj  of  Britieh  India  (1852).     D.  in  1858. 

Macfarlane  (Robert),  b.  in  tho  Highlands  of  Scotland 
in  1734;  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  is 
alleged  to  hare  assisted  Macphorson  in  tho  preparation  of 
Oteian.  He  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Temnra  {ITtiV), 
one  of  the  Ossianic  epics ;  wrote  vols.  i.  and  iv.  of  a  Illtiory 
of  the  Reiifn  of  Oeorge  Itl.  (4  vols.,  1770-96);  edited  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Morning  Packet  /published  an 
English  and  Oaelie  Vocabulary  (1795)  and  The  Poeme  of 
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Otttant'ii  Oaelie,mtk a  Literal  Traiulntiofiinto Latin  (1807). 
He  was  onfjaged  npon  a  vindioation  of  the  genuineneas  of 
Ouian  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  ooourred  in  1804. 

IMacfar'reii  (Oeoroe  Alexaitdcr),  Mur.  D.,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  Mar.  2, 1813 ;  atndied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  where  he  became  professor  of  harmony  in  1838; 
composed  Tke  DnxVt  Opera,  prodnced  at  the  Lyceam  The- 
atre in  1838,  and  since  then  has  brought  out  a  long  scries 
of  operas,  oratorios,  overtures,  symphonies,  sonatas,  can- 
tatas, and  anthems,  besides  some  hundreds  of  songs ;  wrote 
the  lives  of  eminent  musicians  for  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
of  Univertttl  Bioifraphg;  published  Budimenlt  of  Harmony 
(1840-60)  and  Six  Lecturet  on  Harmony  (1867) ;  arranged 
Old  English  Dittiei  (13  books,  1867-69),  Moore's  Iriih 
Melodiet  (1859),  and  a  series  of  Scotch  Songt.  He  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  has  lectured  on  music  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  was  elected  Mar.  16,  1875,  professor  of  mnsic  at 
Cambridge  University,  in  place  of  the  late  Sir  Stemdale 
Bennett.  Prof.  Macfarren  s  songs  from  Tennyson's  Idylt, 
Lane's  Arabian  Night*,  Kingsley's  Poem;  and  the  dramas 
of  Shakspeare  have  obtained  great  popularity.  He  has 
been  blind  since  the  year  1840. 

McFer'rin  (JoHir  Brrrt),  D.  D.,  b.  June  15, 1807,  in 
Rutherford  co.,  Tenn. ;  was  admitted  as  a  preacher  into 
the  Tennessee  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Chnrcn  1826 ;  spent 
fourteen  years  in  pastoral  work,  including  two  years  as 
missionary  to  the  Cherokee  Indians;  edited  the  iSbuM- 
vettem  Chritlian  Advocate  at  Naahville,  Tenn.,  for  eigh- 
teen years  (1840-68) ;  was  book-agent  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  for  eight  years  (1858-66) ;  became  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  board  of  missions  in  1866,  which  olBce  he 
still  fills  (1875).  He  has  written  the  Hitory  of  Methoditm 
in  Tennettee  (3  vols.). 

MoGee'  (Thovas  D'Arct),  b.  at  Carlingford,  Louth, 
treland,  Apr.  23,  1825 ;  came  in  1842  to  Boston,  where  he 
wrote  for  the  Boston  Pilot,  and  became  its  chief  editor ;  be- 
eame  London  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Freeman'e  Jour- 
nal, and  afterwards  was  secretary  of  the  Irish  confeder- 
ation and  an  editor  of  the  Jfalion.  In  1848  he  fied  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  1848-50  editor  of  the  Kew  York  Na- 
tion, and  afterwards  of  the  American  Cell.  Displeased 
with  the  "Know-Nothing"  movement,  he  went  to  Mont- 
real, Canada ;  edited  the  New  Era,  disavowed  republican- 
ism, became  an  ardent  royalist ;  entered  the  provincial 
Parliament  in  1857;  became  in  1864  president  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  and  in  1867  minister  of  agrioultare.  He 
denounced  the  Fenian  movement,  and  was  assassinated  by 
Jamas  Whelan  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  Apr.  7,  1868.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  O'Connell  and  hie  Fnende  (,1854),  Canadian 
Ballade  (1858), /n'«A  Settlere  in  America  (1851),  Proteitant 
Reformation  inlreland  (1853),  Hietory  of  Ireland  (1862), 
Catholio  Hietory  of  North  America  (1854),  ^^eeehee  (1865). 

McGeo'ghan  (J axes),  b.  near  Mullingar,  Westmeath, 
Ireland,  in  1698 ;  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Rheims, 
France;  becamp  chaplain  of  the  renowned  Irish  brigade 
in  the  French  service,  and  wrote  in  French,  at  the  request 
of  several  Irish  officers,  a  Hittory  of  Ireland,  Ancient  and 
Modern  (1758),  of  which  an  English  translation  by  Pat- 
rick O'Eelly  appeared  in  1835,  and  was  reprinted  in  New 
York  in  1868,  with  a  oontinuBtion  by  John  MitobeL  D. 
in  Paris  about  1760. 

McGill'  ( Johh),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  4, 1809 ; 
emigrated  In  childhood  to  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  graduated  at 
St.  Joseph's  College ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Bards- 
town; practised  law  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Kentucky; 
studied  theology  at  Baltimore  and  Rome,  and  in  1830  took 
priest's  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Bards- 
town, Ky. ;  preached  in  Lexington,  Ky. ;  edited  the  Cath- 
olic Advocate,  and  in  1860  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Vatican 
Council.  D.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  14,  1872.  Bishop 
MoGiU  was  an  able  preacher  and  a  distinguished  polemical 
debater  and  writer, 

McGil'livrar  (Oen.  ALEXA!n>BR),  a  Creek  ohl«f,  son 
of  Lachlan  McOillivray,  a  Scotch  trader,  by  the  half-breed 
daughter  of  a  French  officer,  b.  on  the  Coosa  River,  near 
the  present  city  of  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  about  1740 ;  was  well 
educated  at  Charleston,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits  at  Savannah,  but  preferred  to  return 
to  his  tribe,  in  which  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  bad 
become  a  prominent  leader  and  head  of  the  royalist  party. 
After  the  war,  in  which  he  took  little  part,  he  induced  the 
so-called  "  Muscogee  Confederacy,"  embracing  Creeks,  Sem- 
inolos,  and  other  tribes,  to  become  allies  of  the  Spanish 
colonial  government  of  West  Florida;  was  the  commis- 
sary of  that  government  among  his  countrymen,  and  con- 
centrated their  trade  at  Pensacola.     In  1790  he  visited 


honor;  signed  a  treaty  ceding  to  the  IT.  S.  the  disputed 
territory  on  the  Oconee  River,  and  by  a  secret  article  of 
the  same  instrument  received  the  appointment  of  U.  S. 
agent,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  brigadier-general.  D. 
at  Pensacola  Feb.  17,  1793.  McGillivray  was  a  man  of 
culture  and  political  talent,  and  exorcised  a  splendid  hos- 
pitality. He  was  uncle  to  the  celebrated  chief  William 
Weatherford. 

McGilliTrar  (William),  LL.D.,  b.  in  the  Isle  of  Har- 
ris, Scotland,  in  1796;  became  in  1823  assistant  professor 
of  natural  history  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  was 
afterwards  conservator  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  that  city,  and  in  1841  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  natural  history  in  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  published  Litee  of  Eminent  Zoologiiti  from 
Ariatotle  to  Linnmns  (1834) ;  A  History  of  Britieh  Birds, 
Indigenous  and  Migratory  (6  vols.,  1837-62),  considered  by 
Audubon  the  best  work  on  the  subject ;  manuals  on  geol- 
ogy and  botany,  and  several  other  useful  works.  D.  at 
Aberdeen  Sept.  5,  1852.  He  left  unfinished  a  treatise  on 
The  Natural  History  of  Dee-side  and  Briemar,  illustrating 
the  vicinity  of  Balmoral.  The  manuscript  was  purchased 
by  Queen  Victoria  and  printed  in  1856. 

MacGraw'nIle,  post-v.  of  Cortlandville  to.,  Cortland 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles  E.  of  Cortland  Village.  It  nas  a  union 
school  (formerly  Central  College),  a  number  of  manufaoto- 
ries,  and  3  churches.     Pop.  517. 

McGrea'dy  (  Jawes),  b^robably  in  Pennsylvania  about 
1760;  was  educated  at  Jeflerson  College;  became  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  North  Carolina;  removed  to  Bonth- 
westem  Kentucky  in  1796,  where  he  directed  a  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  which,  begun  in  1797,  lasted  for  some 
years,  and  organised  in  July,  1800,  the  first  camp-meeting. 
The  religious  movement  thus  b^un  was  earned  on  by  . 
yonng  men  who  were  ordained  to  the  ministry  without  a 
regular  education  in  theology.     This  step  gave  rise  to  op- 

?osition,  and  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties  culminated  in 
810  in  the  organisation  of  a  new  Churoh,  which  took  name 
from  the  region  of  its  origin.  (See  CcifBERLAMD  Pbeibt- 
TEBiAS  Cbubch,  by  Prof.  R.  Beard.) 

MtiCtSieg'OTf  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clayton  oo.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Dubuque  and  Minnesota  R.  R.  It  has  good 
schools,  6  churches,  carriage,  wagon,  and  other  manufac- 
tories, several  stores,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Pop. 
2074.  Joan  H.  Aksrice,  Bd.  '<  The  Tikes." 

MacGregor  (Cbarlrb),  b.  Jan.  16, 1843 ;  graduated  at 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1863 ;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1866, 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  1868 ;  served  in  the  Juniata  at 
both  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  and  formed  one  of  the 
storming-party  of  Jan.  15, 1865.  Highly  oommended  for 
"  bravery  and  ooolness."  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

MacGregOT  (Johr),  b.  in  Btomowny,  Ross-shire,  Scot- 
land, in  1797 ;  emigrated  to  Canada  in  youth,  and  was  long 
engaged  in  oommeroial  pursuits;  published  A  Sketch  of 
British  America  (1828),  Smigration  to  British  America 
(1829),  My  Notebook  (1835),  Commercial  and  Financial 
Legislation  of  Burop*  and  America  (1841),  Commercial 
Statistics  of  all  Nations  (5  vols.,  1844-50),  Progress  of 
America  from  the  JHseovry  by  GolumbMs  to  18^6  (2  vols., 
1847),  Holland  and  the  IhUck  CofeHto  (1848),  Germany  and 
her  Seeources  (1848),  and  a  Historjf  of  the  British  Empire 
from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  (2  vols.,  1852).  Re- 
turning to  England,  lie  was  employed  on  commercial  mis- 
sions to  several  European  governments;  was  in  1840  a 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trade ;  advocated  fVee-trade 
measures ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Olasgow  1847 ; 
was  established  governor  of  the  Royal  British  Bank,  on  the 
failure  of  which  he  retired  to  Boulogne,  France,  where  he 
d.  Apr.  23, 1857. 

MacGregor  (Jorn),  b.  at  Gravesend,  England,  Jan. 
24,  1825;  graduated  with  honor  from  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  1847;  made  a 
tour  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  1849-50  ; 
was  called  to  the  bar  1851 ;  visited  Russia  and  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  as  well  as  Algeria,  Tunis,  the  U.  S.,  and 
Canada ;  wrote  and  sketched  for  Punch  and  other  period- 
icals; made  in  1865  a  canoe-voyago,  of  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  the  logbook,  under  the  title  A 
Thousand  Miles  tn  the  Sob  Boy  Canoe  on  Rivers  and  Lakes 
of  Europe,  followed  in  later  years  by  other  Toyages,  re- 
corded in  the  volumes  The  Rob  Hoy  on  the  Batlir,  The 
Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yaicl  Rob  Roy,  and  The  Rob  Rny  on 
the  Jordan,  all  of  which  have  been  very  popular  and  have 
found  numerous  imitators.  Mr.  MacGregor  is  captain  of 
the  Royal  Canoe  Club  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
London  school  board. 

McGnrrey  (William  H.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Wasli- 
ingtqp  CO.,  Pa.,  in  1800;  went  in  youth  to  .TrumbuU  CO.,  ^.^ 
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iSataor  in  Miuni  Unirenitjr  1836-39;  pmid«Bt  of  Ohio 
Cniveraity  1839-45 :  profrasor  of  monU  philoMphjr  in  the 
University  of  Virginia  1845-74.  His  well-known  Mries  of 
reader*  and  other  achool-lxiake  had  an  immenw  lale.  D. 
at  CharlottesriUe,  Va.,  Hay  6,  1873. 

MacCiairet  tp.  of  Marion  oo.,  m.    Pop.  llfll. 

XcGnire  (Hi-qh  Holhis),  H.  D.,  b.  at  Winehestir,  Va., 
KoT.  6,  1801 ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1 82 1 ;  continued  his  studies  under  Dr.  Physick, 
and  boeamo  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Winchester  Med- 
ical College  from  its  organisation  to  its  destmetion  daring 
the  war.  He  operated  fifteen  times  for  stone  in  the  blad- 
der without  losing  a  case.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  Boston  in  1849  he  was  made  avice- 
prwident.    D.  1875.  Paul  F.  Etc. 

McGnire  (Hcmtbr  HoutBs),  H.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  H.  H. 
McGnire,  b.  in  Winchester,  Va.,  Oct.  11,  1835;  took  his 
degree  of  H.  D.  1855,  and  was  elected  professor  of  an- 
atomy in  the  Winchester  Medical  College,  which  position 
he  held  nntil  1858.  He  entered  as  a  private  in  the 
Confederate  army,  was  soon  promoted  to  medical  director 
of  the  2d  army  corps  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  became 
surgeon  to  Oen.  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Richmond.  8inr6  the  war  ho  has  performed  lith- 
otomy forty-seven  times,  attended  a  large  general  practice, 
and  contributed  several  valuable  articles  to  the  professional 
journals.  Pacl  F.  Eve. 

Machs'rodas  [Or.  lUxatp^  a  "sabre,"  and  Uoiff,  a 
"  tooth  "],  an  extinct  genus  of  carnivorous  mammals  allied 
to  the  eats,  and  distinguished  by  the  enormously  developed 
canines  of  the  upper  jaw.  These  teeth  are  long,  curved, 
and  compressed,  with  a  trenchant  and  usually  serrated 
edge  behind  and.bofore,  whence  the  name  "sabre-toothed 
tigers  "  applied  to  the  group,  which  has  been  divided  into 
three  genera — Drtpanodon  (from  <|Mv<i<«r,  a  "scimitar"), 
Smilodoti  (from  rfkiAii,  a  "ohisel"  or  "graver"),  and 
iiackmrodoa.  Many  species  have  been  described  from 
the  Middle  and  Later  Tertiary  and  the  Quaternary  de- 
posits of  Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  America.  Maehm- 
Todus  primuenuM,  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota,  was  some- 
what smaller  than  the  eongar  or  American  panther,  and 
the  sknll  resembles  that  of  that  animal  in  many  respects. 
The  orbit,  however,  is  smaller,  as  is  also  the  brain-ease. 
The  fore  part  of  the  lower  jaw  below  the  symphysis  is 
prolonged  downward  for  the  protection  of  the  projecting 
npper  canines  when  the  month  was  closed.  The  dental 
fbrmnla  is  the  same  as  in  the  cats^vis.  incisors,  }~); 
canines,  4~^;  premolars,  fZ);  molars,  l~f ;  30  teeth 
in  all.  The  sectorial  or  flesh  tooth  is  the  last  premolar  In 
the  npper  jaw  and  the  true  molar  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
true  molar  of  the  npper  jaw  is  a  tubercular  tooth.  The 
lower  canines  are  small.  The  incisor  teeth  are  larger  and 
longer  than  in  the  eats.  Another  larger  species  is  repre- 
sented by  less  perfect  remains  from  the  same  locality  of 
the  Miocene  Tertiary,     if.  •ivaleruit  Is  another  Miocene 

Secies  from  the  Sewalik  Hills,  India.  M.  eultriilatu  from 
e  Tertiary  of  the  Val  d'Amo  is  a  large  speoiee,  the  upper 
eaninos  measuring  eight  and  a  half  inches  along-  the 
anterior  curve.  Jf.  latidtn*  tmm  the  Quaternary  of  Kent's 
Hole,  England,  was  scarcely  smaller,  and  equalled  the 
largest  living  tiger  in  sise,  while  It.  JVeojWM  from  the 
Quaternary  of  the  oavems  of  Bratil  was  a  still  larger 
■peciea,  the  canines  projecting  about  eight  inches  from 
tneir  soekets.  The  later  species  of  Itactuerodut  were 
doabtleas  contemporary  with  man,  but  the  group  beoame 
eztinet  before  the  beginning  of  the  historio  period. 

0.  C.  Mabsh. 
■cHale'  (Jobs),  D.  D.,  b.  in  1791  at  Tubbemavine, 
Kayo,  Ireland ;  studied  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
at  Maynooth  College,  where  he  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy (1814);  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of  Killala  in 
1825;  became  titular  bishop  in  May,  1834,  and  archbishop 
of  Tuamin  August  of  the  same  year.  Ue  took  an  active  part 
in  the  agitation  which  led  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
vriting  two  series  of  letters  on  the  subject ;  published  in 
1827  a  treatise  on  the  Eridenea  and  Doctrine*  of  the  Calk- 
olic  Churek  ;  built  a  cathedral  at  Ballina ;  built  or  rebuilt 
vior^  than  100  churches ;  established  numerous  convents 
and  Roman  Catholic  parish  schools ;  preached  at  Rome 
in  1832  a  series  of  sermons,  which  were  translated  into 
Italian  :  obtained  from  the  pope  in  1848  the  condemnation 
of  the  "queen's  colleges  "  in  Ireland,  and  in  1889  procured 
a  vote  of  censure  against  mixed  education  fW)m  a  council 
of  Irish  bishops.  He  did  much  to  revive  the  literary 
nae  of  the  Irish  language,  translating  in  the  original 
metres  00  of  Moore's  Irith  Melodiet,  published  Irish 
translations  of  six  books  of  the  Iliad  (1861),  and  of  the 
Pentateuch  (1863),  to  be  followed  by  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 


M acHen'rTf  new  county  in  N.  Dakota.  Area,  about 
ISfiO  square  miles.  Intersected  by  Cheyenne  and  Mouse  riv- 
er*, has  a  rolling  prairie  snrfaee,  broken  by  extensive  laad- 
hill*  and  high  buttes,  and  ha*  faveral  small  lakes. 

MacHenrr,  oounty  of  N.  E.  Illinois,  bounded  N.  by 
Wisconsin,  traversed  by  Fox  River,  and  intersected  by 
three  branohee  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R. 
Area,  470  square  miles.  Limestone  rook  nnderiies  nearly 
the  whole  county,  which  is  level  and  moderately  productive, 
yielding  under  careful  cultivation  large  quantities  of  In- 
dian com  and  other  grain,  and  supporting  numerous  cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  There  are  some  manufactures 
of  carriages,  cheese-boxes,  and  saddlery,  and  several  floor- 
ing-mills.    Cap.  Woodstock.     Pop.  23,762. 

MacHenrTi  post-v.  and  tp.  of  MacHenry  co.,  III.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  (Fox  River  branch), 
8  milee  N.  of  Nunda,  and  on  Fox  River,  52  miles  by  rail 
N.  W.  of  Chicago.    Pop.  1988. 

MacHeiUTt  tp.  of  Lycoming  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  309. 

McHenry  (James),  b.  in  Maryland  about  1753 ;  served 
as  A.  D.  C.  to  La  Fayette,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel ;  member  of  the  old  Congress  1783-86,  and  one  of  the 
framera  of  the  Constitution ;  was  secretary  of  war  under 
Presidents  Washington  and  Adams.  Fort  McHenry,  one 
of  the  defences  of  Baltimore,  was  named  in  his  honor.  D. 
at  Baltimore  May  8,  1816. 
.  M aehi'aa,  post-to.,  cap.  of  Washington  oo..  Me.,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  or  the  Maohias  River,  12  miles  from  its 
month,  contains  5  schools,  4  ehnrohes,  a  savings  bank,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  a  machine-shop  and  foundry,  sash  and 
blind  factory,  3  hotels,  a  custom-house,  court-house,  and 
jail.  The  people  are  largely  engaged  in  lumbering  and 
shipbuilding.     Pop.  2525.     O.  W.  Drisko,  Ed.  "  Uxion." 

Maehia*,  post-tp.,  Cattaraugus  eo.,  N.  T.    Pop.  1170. 

Machiaaport,  tp.  of  Washington  eo..  Me.    Pop.  1526. 

llacliinacte«t  a  r.  of  Montgomery  eo.,  Pa.    Pop.  179. 

MacUa'eir  [Gr.  mx^;  I'^  maehlna].  The  study 
of  machinery  apart  from  that  of  machines  has  to  do  solely 
with  the  transmission  and  transformation  of  movement. 
It  is  a  term  generally  applicable  to  the  intermediate  organs 
of  machines  (see  Machlvh),  and  as  such  its  perfection  in 
project  and  establishment  consists  in  reducing  passive  re- 
sistances to  a  minimum ;  of  these,  the  most  notable  are 
fHction  and  vibratory  motions  or  shocks.  In  the  arts  but 
two  principal  movements  are  used — namely,  rectilinear 
translation  and  eireular,  or  rotation  about  an  axis,  each  of 
these  being  either  continuous  or  intermittent.  Combina- 
tions of  the  pulley,  the  muffle,  and  also  the  inclined  plaae^ 
serve  to  transmit  and  modify  continuous  rectilinear  mo- 
tion. Rectilinear  and  circular  eontinnous  motions  are 
combined  by  the  axle,  the  serew,  the  rsek  and  pinion,  and 
rollers.  Circular  continuous  motions  are  combined  by 
friction-drums,  gearing-wheels,  belts,  and  endless  screws. 
Continuous  circular  and  intermittent  rectilinear  motions 
are  combined  by  eccentrics,  oams,  cranks,  and  connecting- 
rods,  l>alance-beams,  and  certain  kinds  of  rack  and  pinion. 
Continuous  circular  and  intermittent  circular  are  combined 
by  oams,  balance-beams,  cranks,  and  connecting-rods. 
Circular  and  rectilinear  motions,  both  intermittent,  are 
combined  by  balance-l>eams  witii  eounterbalance-beam 
and  parallelogram,  or  balance-beams  with  sliding  bars, 
and  by  cylinders  rolling  in  straps.  Besides  these  transfor- 
mations there  may  be  mentioned  the  production  of  epicy- 
oloidal  or  helicoidal  movements,  which  indeed  fall  within 
the  combination  of  the  foregoing ;  and  finally,  in  general, 
the  determination  of  a  movement  upon  any  curve  requir- 
ing special  solutions  by  means  of  the  artifices  of  higher 
kinematics,  such  as  represented  by  Peaucellier's  cell  and 
link-work. 

But  in  praetioe  sixteen  or  twenty  transformations  are 
ail  that  are  demanded  tlrom  maohinery  to  change  the  form 
or  veloeity  of  motion ;  and  supposing  the  system  so  far 
adapted  to  this  end  in  the  drawing  that  it  works  smoothly 
by  geometry,  it  is  further  only  necessary,  in  order  to  re- 
daoe  the  passive  resistances  to  a  minimum,  that  it  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  equalise,  if  possible,  the  plus  and  minus 
pressures  at  all  times  when  they  are  variable ;  that  it  be 
well  centred,  firmly  esublished,  adequately  lubricated; 
and,  if  the  motor  and  resisting  works  cannot  at  all  in- 
stants balance,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  machines,  that  a 
supplementary  mass,  such  as  a  fly-wheel,  be  added  to  reg- 
ulate the  movement,  unless  it  may  happen  that  the  rotating 
parts  of  the  machinery  itself  are  massive  enough  to  render 
such  an  addition  unnecessary,  under  which  supposition  it 
ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  F.  L.  Vi!ito.v. 

MachiBeSi  Moobines  in  their  most  general  definition 
might  be  studied  from  three  different  points  of  view:  First, 
by  considering  forees  alone  produced  in  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium, as  is  done  in  discussing  the  wedge,  the  lever,  and 
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all  machines  destined  rather  to  exorcise  great  prossnre 
than  to  entertain  movement.  Secondly,  by  oonaidering 
displacements  or  transformations  of  motion  only  by  means 
of  machinery.  The  first  oonsideration  is  in  the  domain  of 
statics,  the  second  in  that  of  geometry.  Finally,  by  study- 
ing force  and  movement  at  the  same  time,  as  is  done  with 
regard  to  all  macbinea  calculated  for  the  transmission  of 
work,  and  in  which  the  economy  of  the  motor  is  one  of  the 
prime  conditions  to  satisfy ;  this  study  is  in  the  domain 
of  dynamics,  and  it  alone  is  at  present  distinctively  called 
the  study  of  machines.  A  motor  force  multiplied  by  its 
path  is  its  work,  and  a  machine  is  a  system  of  material 
organs  destined  to  transmit  and  present  this  work  conve- 
niently and  economically  for  the  overcoming  of  certain  re- 
sistant works.  In  all  oases  a  machine  is  composed  of  seve- 
ral organs,  and  is  submitted  to  sovoral  forces.  Those  last 
are — first,  the  motor,  such  as  a  steam  or  water  pressure,  or 
an  animate  motor;  second,  the  useful  or  industrial  resist- 
ance, such  as  the  resistance  of  iron  which  is  to  be  rolled, 
grain  to  be  ground ;  third,  the  secondary  or  pasxire  resist- 
ances, which  are  friction  of  sliding  and  rolling,  stiflfaesS  of 
cordage,  resistance  of  media,  and  movements  of  vibration. 
The  organs  are — the  receptor,  which  is  the  loous  of  appli- 
cation of  the  motor,  sucli  as  a  piston,  a  bucket,  a  Dar ; 
no.xt,  the  intermediate  organs  or  transmitters,  suob  as 
eranks,  connecting-rods,  cords,  belts,  gearing;  and  finally 
the  operator  or  tool,  shears,  millstone,  needle.  Every 
machine  transmits  exactly  as  much  work  as  it  receives, 
and  no  more ;  bat  as  a  considerable  portion  is  transmitted 
no  farther  than  to  the  points  of  application  of  the  passive 
resistances,  it  follows  that  in  no  machine  can  the  industrial 
work  equal  the  motor  work ;  and  finally  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  machine  consists  only  in  the  perfection  of  its 
organs — such,  namely,  that  the  motor  be  not  wasted  on  the 
receptor,  that  the  intermediates  be  arranged  bo  as  to  reduce 
the  passive  resistances  to  their  natural  minimum,  and  that 
the  tool  be  adapted  to  the  form  of  resiBtance  which  it  has 
to  meet.  The  principal  motor  machines  to  which  the  fore- 
going applies  are  wator-wbeels,  water-pressure  engines, 
turbines,  steam-engines,  hot-air  engines,  gas-engines,  wind- 
mills, and  powers  for  man  or  horse.  F.  L.  Vinton. 

IHachray'  (Robbrt),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  England  about 
1830;  graduated  at  Cambridge  1S&5;  became  dean  and 
fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  College  and  vicar  of  Madingley, 
and  in  18C5  was  appointed  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  a 
diocese  which  includes  the  Hudson's  Bay  settlements. 

Mac'Ilvaiae  (Charles  Pkttit).  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L., 
b.  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Jan.  18, 1798 ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1818;  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  1820;  officiated  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  was  chap- 
lain at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  professor  of  etbios  and  his- 
tory 1825-27 ;  became  rector  of  St.  Anne's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  1827 ;  professor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1831 ;  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Ohio  in  1832 ;  was  president  of  Kenyon 
College  18.32-40,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  at  Gambler,  0.  Uis  Evidencet  of  Ckrittianiti/ 
(1S32)  has  gone  through  many  editions.  Among  his  other 
numerous  works  are  Oxford  Dlviniiy  (lS-11),  The  livlif 
Viitholic  Church  (1844),  YaUdictorn  Offeiiug  (1853),  Tht 
Truth  and  tht  Life  (1855).  I>.  at  Florence,  Italy,  Mar.  12, 
1873. 

JMac'Indoe'8  Falls,  post-v.  of  Barnet  tp.,  Caledonia 
CO.,  Vt.,  on  the  Connecticut  Kiver  and  on  the  Connecticut 
and  Passumpsio  Rivers  R.  R.,  13  miles  S.  of  St.  Johns- 
bury.  The  falls  of  the  Connecticut  River  here  afi'ord  great 
water-power.  Lumber  is  extensively  manufactured.  The 
village  has  an  academy. 

IHac'Intosh,  eoanty  of  Georgia,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Altamaha  River.  Area, 
430  square  miles.  It  embraces  a  belt  of  sea-islands  and 
sounds,  large  and  valuable  rice-swamps,  and  noble  pine 
forests.  Rice  is  the  most  valuable  agricultural  produot. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R. 
Cap.  Darien.     Pop.  4491. 

Sfaclntosh,  post  v.  of  Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  R.  R.,  32  miles  S.  W.  of  Savannah. 

Mcintosh  (Col.  Jahks  S.),  son  of  Gen.  John,  b.  in 
Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  June  1 9,  1 787 ;  entered  the  U.S.  army  as 
lieutenant  in  Nov.,  1812 ;  served  on  the  Canada  frontier  and 
through  the  Creek  war;  became  major  1836,  lieutenant- 
colonel  1839,  and  brevet  colonel  for  gallantry  at  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  1846  ;  commanded  a  brigade  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico ;  was  distinguished  at  Churubusco, 
and  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  column  in  the 
assault  upon  Molino  del  Rey.  T>.  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
Sept.  26,  1847. — His  sou'-Tames,  who  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1849,  became  a  general  in  the  Confederate  service, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  Mov.  7, 
1862. 


Mcintosh  (Gen.  Jonif ),  brother  of  Lschlan,  b.  in  Geor- 
gia about  1745 ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  tho  ' 
Revolution  in  the  Southern  States,  attaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-oolonel ;  settled  in  Florida  after  tho  war;  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  and  at  Ha- 
vana, and  was  m^jor-general  of  Georgia  militia  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S.  at  Mobile  1814-15.  D.  on  his  plantation 
in  Mchitosh  co.,  Ga.,  Nov.  12,  1826. 

Mcintosh  (Oen.  Joax  B.),  b.  in  Florida  about  1838; 
entered  the  U.  S.  army  at  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry  June, 
1861 ;  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  A'irginia,  Maryknil, 
and  Pennsylvania  1862-65,  attaining  the  rank  of  brii;a- 
dier-genoral  July  21, 1864,  and  brevet  major-general  1SC5 ; 
lost  a  leg  at  Onequan ;  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
42d  Infantry  1866,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  July  30,  1870. 

Mcintosh  (Gen.  Lachlan),  b.  at  Borlam,  near  Inver- 
ness, Scotland,  Mar.  17,  1727.  His  father,  John  More 
Mcintosh,  the  head  of  the  Borlam  branch  of  the  clan 
Mcintosh,  accompanied  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia  in  1736 
with  100  of  his  tribesmen,  and  settled  at  New  Inverness 
(now  Barion),  in  what  is  now  Mcintosh  county.  Lachlan 
had  few  opportunities  for  education,  but,  aided  by  Gov. 
O[;lathorpe,  studied  mathematics  and  surveying;  became 
a  clerk  at  Charleston  in  the  counting-house  of  bis  friend 
Henry  Laurens ;  was  afterwards  a  surveyor  in  the  Alta- 
maha region ;  studied  military  tactics ;  became  colonel  of 
the  1st  Georgia  regiment  and  brigadier-general  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  (1778);  killed  Button  Gwinnett  in  a 
duel  May,  1777;  commanded  the  Western  department 
1778,  and  led  an  expedition  against  tho  Indians  of  tho 
Ohio  Valley ;  was  actively  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah 1779,  and  in  the  defence  of  Charleston  17(^0.  where  he 
became  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  1784,  and  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Southern  Indians  1785.    D.  at  Savannah  Feb.  20,  1806. 

Mcintosh  (MAniA  J.),  grand-niece  of  Gen.  Lachlnn, 
b.  at  Sunbury,  Ga.,  in  1803 ;  educated  at  Sunbury  Acade- 
my ;  removed  to  New  York  in  1835 ;  suffered  a  reverse  of 
fortune  in  the  financial  crisis  of  1837,  when  she  determined 
to  earn  a  support  by  authorship,  and  under  the  uom-dn- 
plitm»  of  "Aunt  Kitty"  produced  n  juvenile  story  entitled 
Blind  Alice,  which  did  not  find  a  publisher  until  1841.  It 
immediately  became  popular,  was  followed  by  four  other 
juveniles  (1843),  and  the  whole  series  was  issued  in  1847 
in  one  volume  as  Aunt  Kitty*9  Talee.  By  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  eminent  tragedian  Maoready  they  were  re- 
published in  London,  as  also  her  later  works.  Couqmtt 
and  Self- Conqnetl  {ISii),  Woman  an  Enigma  (1844).  Praite 
a«d  Principle  (1845),  though  published  as  "Aunt  Kitty's," 
were  written  for  maturer  readers  than  the  earlier  volumes. 
Two  Liva,  or  to  Seem  and  tn  Be  (1846),  was  the  first  work 
bearing  her  name,  and  was  followed  by  Chamu  and  Conn- 
ter-Charme  (1848),  Eveninge  at  Donaldeon  Manor  (1849), 
tfomaa  tH  America,  hfr  Work  and  her  Keioard  (1850),  Tht 
Lo/iv  and  tht  Lowly  (1853),  Violet,  or  the  Croee  and  tht 
Crown  (1857),  Mela  Gray  (1858),  Txco  Pieturet  (1863). 

Mcintosh  (Gen.  William),  b.  at  Coweta,  Ga.,  about 
1775,  son  of  Cant.  William  Mcintosh  by  a  Creek  Indian 
woman ;  was  well  educated ;  became  a  principal  chief  of 
his  nation,  and  commanded  the  fViendly  Creeks  in  alliance 
with  the  IT.  S.  daring  the  second  war  with  England ;  was 
distinguished  in  the  battles  of  Antossee  and  Horseshoe 
Bend  under  Gen.  Floyd,  and  later  in  the  Florida  cain- 

?aign.  Having  taken  part  in  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs 
825,  which  ceded  a  considerable  tract  of  land  to  the  IT.  S., 
he  became  obnoxious  to  a  party  of  his  own  nation,  by 
whom  he  was  murdered  at  his  residence  near  Coweta 
Falls,  on  the  Chattahoochee,  Apr.  29,  1825. 

Mcintosh  (William),  b.  in  Georgia  about  1706;  was 
an  educated  Cherokee  Indian,  who  became  a  Methodist 
minister ;  was  one  of  the  best  interpreters  the  Cherokecs 
ever  had,  and  was  an  efiicient  missionary.  He  joined  tho 
Arkansas  conference  in  1841,  and  was  a  highly-estccincd 
member  of  tlie  Indian  mission  conference  at  the  timo  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Tahlequah,  Ind.  T.,  Dec, 
1858.  T.  0.  Summers. 

Mnc'Intyre,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  It  is  traversed 
by  tho  Williamsport  and  Elmira  R.  R.  Tho  village  of 
Maclntyre  is  1  mile  N.  E.  of  Ralston  Station,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  gravitation  railroad  3800  feet  long, 
rising  680  feet.  At  Maclntyre  there  are  valuable  mines  of 
excellent  semi-bituminous  coal.  The  township  has  noblo 
forests  of  hemlock  and  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  the  coal-minca 
are  remarkable  for  their  fine  and  abundant  fossils.  Pop. 
of  tp.  in  1870,  674,  since  which  it  has  largely  increased. 

Mackar'ness  (Joax  Fielder),  D.  P.,  b.  in  England 
Deo.  3,  1820;  educated  at  Morton  College,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  took  holy  orders  in  1845 ; 
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was  Tiear  of  Tardebigge,  Worcestershire,  1345-55 ;  rector 
of  lloniton,  Deronshire,  1856-58  ;  prebend  of  Exeter  1858  ; 
proctor  in  cooTocation  for  the  clergy  of  the  diooese  of  Ex- 
eter lS6o ;  favored  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  was  appointed  in  Dec.,  1869,  bishop  of  Oxford. — His 
brother,  Qeorob  Richard  Mackarhesh,  D.  D.,  late  vicar  of 
Ham,  Staffordshire,  was  oonseorated  bishop  of  Argyll  and 
the  Isles  Mar.  25,  1874. 

Mackay'  (Crarles),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in 
1812 ;  was  educated  in  London,  Brussels,  and  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle :  was  employed  on  the  staff  of  the  London  Moning 
Cknmirle  18.14-43;  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Arr,n»  1844-47; 
was  long  editorially  connected  with  the  London  liluttrnted 
AViM,"  founded  the  Rrrira  in  1880;  lectured  in  the  U.  B. 
in  1858,  and  was  a  war-correspondent  of  the  London  TYmes 
in  the  U.  S.  1862-85.  Is  best  linown  by  his  songs,  some 
of  which  were  set  to  music  composed  by  himself.  His 
principal  worlis  are — Songt  and  Poemt  (1834),  Hittorg  of 
LomdoH  (1837),  The  Thajnf  and  if  Tribntarin  (1840),  The 
Hopt  •>/  the  World  (1840),  Lonjbeard,  a  romance  (1840), 
Memoin  of  ETtrnordinary  Popular  J)eln«ion9  (1841),  The 
Snlamandrine  (1842).  Legend*  of  the  Met  (1845),  EdHea- 
tion  of  the  People  (1846),  The  Englieh  Laleei  (1846),  Voieee 
from  the  Mountaitu  (1847),  Town  Z»riV»  (1848),  Bgeria 
(ISjO),  The  Lnmp  of  Gold  (1856),  Under  Green  Leavet 
(1857),^  Mnn't  Heart  (1860),  Studiee  from  the  Atttiqtie 
(1864),  Under  the  Bine  Sky  (1871),  Lot  Beantiee  of  the 
EaglUh  Language  (1874). 

McKay  (Doxald),  b.  in  Sbclbumo,  Nova  f^cotia,  in 
IS09 :  learned  shipbuilding  in  Kcw  York;  commenced 
that  business  at  Nowburyport,  Mass.,  and  in  ISt5  estab- 
lished a  famous  shipyard  at  Eact  Boston,  whore  ho  con- 
stmcted  many  fast  clippers  for  tho  Australion  and  Califor- 
nia trade.  He  launched  Oct.  4,  1853,  the  magnificent  ship 
Great  Repablio,  of  4500  tons  burden. 

McKay  (James  J.),  b.  in  Bladen  co.,  K.  C,  in  1793 ; 
became  a  lawyer;  was  State  senator  18X5-31;  was  at  one 
time  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  North  Carolina;  was  a  rep- 
res'entative  in  Congress  1831-49;  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  leader  of  the  Demo- 
erntio  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  received 
the  vote  of  his  State  delegation  in  tho  Baltimore  conven- 
tion of  1348  as  candidate  for  tho  Vice-Prc«idency  of  the 
TJ.  S.     D.  at  Goldsboro',  N.  C,  Sept.  14,  1853. 

MacKean',  county  of  N.  W.  Pennsylvania,  bordering 
on  New  Yorli.  Area,  about  1000  square  miles.  The  S.  W. 
an;;le  of  the  county  is  crossed  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  R.  R.,  and  the  BuSalo  Bradford  and  PitUburg  R.  R. 
is  being  constructed  southward  through  the  centre.  Many 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Alleghany  River  rise  in 
this  county,  which  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  still 
covered  in  great  part  with  timber,  tiame  is  abundant; 
coal  and  iron  are  found  in  considerable  (quantities.  Lum- 
bering and  dairying  are  the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Smeth- 
port.     Pop.  8825. 

HacKean,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.    Pop.  990. 

MacKean,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.,  10  miles 
S.  of  Erie.     Pop.  1426. 

JHcKean  (Thohas),  LL.D.,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  b.  at  Londonderry,  Pa.,  Mar.  19, 1734; 
admitted  to  the  bar  1757,  and  early  held  important  public 
trusts  in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  sent  to  the 
general  Congress  of  1765,  whore  he  took  a  bold  stand  for 
popular  rights.  He  became  in  1765  judge  of  the  quarter 
sessions  and  the  orphans'  court,  and  sole  notary  and  tabel- 
lion  public  for  Delaware.  In  1771  he  was  made  collector 
of  the  port  of  Newcastle,  and  was  1774-83  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Delaware,  president  of  Congress  in  1781 ; 
president  of  Delaware  1 777,  although  be  had  for  .'lome  years 
been  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho  wrote  tho  constitution 
of  Delaware  in  a  single  night,  with  no  book  for  reference, 
■nd  it  was  adopted  unanimously  on  the  following  day. 
lie  was  (1777-99)  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its 
governor  1799-1808.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
determined  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots.  D.  at  Phila- 
delphia June  24,  1817. 

MacKee'f  tp.  of  Adams  eo.,  III.    Pop.  1410. 

MacKee,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ky.,  30  miles  E. 
of  Stanford. 

MacKees'port,  post-b.  of  Alleghany  eo..  Pa.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Washington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  14  miles  from 
Pittsburg,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monongaheta  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  both  of  which  are 
navigable  for  steamboats.  It  is  tho  centre  of  an  extensive 
coal-mining  district,  having  several  fine  schools,  7  churches, 
3  banks,  2  loan  associations.  1  newspaper,  1  of  the  largest 
manafaetories  of  lap-welded  iron  tubes  in  the  U.  8.,  3  iron 
manufactories,  2  foundries,  1  locomotive  and  ear  works. 


6  steam  saw-mills,  a  window-glass  manufactory,  2  marine 
docks,  several  line  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  re- 
pair-shops. Principal  business,  mining  and  manufacturing. 
Pop.  2533.       B.  B.  Coursih,  Ed.  "McKeespokt  Times." 

McKee'rer  (Commodore  Isaac),  b.  in  Pennsylvania 
Apr.,  1793;  entered  the  navy  as  midxhipman  in  1809;  be- 
oame  a  lieutenant  in  1814;  commanded  a  gunboat  in  the 
flotilla  of  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Commodore)  Jones;  cap- 
tured by  the  British  on  Lake  Borgne  in  Deo.,  1814,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  severely  wounded ;  became  a  com- 
mander in  1830,  a  captain  in  1838 ;  was  in  command  of  the 
Soutn  Atlantic  squadron  1851-54,  and  of  the  Norfolk  navy- 
yard  1855.     D.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Apr.  1,  1856. 

MacKel'lar  (Thomas),  b.  at  Now  York  Aug.  12, 1812; 
entered  nt  the  ago  of  sixteen  years  tho  printiug  establish- 
ment of  tho  Harpers ;   while  employed  as  a  proofreader 
I  obtained  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  literature,  and 
i  wrote  versos  for  tho  periodicals ;  removed  to  Philadelphia 
:  in  1 833 ;  became  proofi-eador  in  the  great  stereotype  foundry 
I  of  Lawrence  Jonnson  k  Co. ;  rose  to  be  foreman,  and  ul- 
I  timatcly  a  partner.     He  has  publiahed  three  volumes  of 
1  poetry — Droppinga  from  the  Heart  (1844),  Taui't  Fortnight 
Ramble  (1847),  and  Linetfor  the  Grulle  and  Loving  (1853), 
which   have  received    high  commendation    from  Willis, 
Bryant,  Dnyohinok,  and  Allibono.     Ho  published  a  typo- 
graphical manual,  entitled  Tlie  American  Printer,  in  1866. 

McKen'dree  (Wilmax),  D.  D.,  b.  in  King  William 
CO.,  Va.,  July  6,  1757.  He  early  entered  the  army  of  the 
Rovolution;  was  nn  adjutant  and  commissary,  and  wit- 
nessed the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  Ho  joined  the  Hetbod- 
ht  itinerant  ministry  in  1778. .  In  UOI  be  was  sent  over 
the  Allegbanics  into  Kentucky,  and  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  his  denomination  in  the  West.  His 
travels  were  extentiive,  his  labors  extraordinary,  his  elo- 
quence remarkable,  his  success  general,  and  his  endurance 
of  privation  and  suffering  heroic.  In  1808  ho  was  elected 
bishop ;  his  subsequent  course  embraces  a  large  portion  of 
the  history  of  American  Methodism,  especially  in  the  West, 
whore  he  was  venerated  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  saintly 
men  in  the  annals  of  his  denomination.  McKcndree  Col- 
lege, founded  at  Lebanon,  III.,  in  the  year  of  bis  death, 
will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  remembered.  D.  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mar.  5,  1835.  Abel  Stevens. 

MacKen'zie,  post-v.  of  Carroll  co.,  Tenn. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  Alexander),  b.  at  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ocntury :  cams 
to  Canada  when  young ;  entered  the  service  of  the  North- 
west Fur  Company  ;  passed  eight  years  at  Fort  Chippe- 
wyan  on  Lake  Athabasoa,  where  he  formed  a  project  of 
an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Northern  Ocean ;  spent  a 
year  in  England  in  the  study  of  astronomy  and  navigation ; 
set  out  from  Fort  Cbippewyan  .Tune  3, 1780,  with  four  canoes 
and  a  party  of  twelve  persons  ;  discovered  and  explored  to 
lat.  09°  the  great  river  to  which  he  gave  his  name ;  and  in 
a  second  expedition  from  Fort  Cbippewyan,  begun  in  Oct., 

1 792,  reached  the  Paetflo  Ocean  at  Fort  Menzies  in  July, 

1793.  Returning  to  England  in  1801,  he  published  Kny- 
agee  from  Montreal  through  the  Continent  of  North  America 
to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceant  in  the  Year*  1789  and 
1793  (4to,  with  maps) ;  was  knighted  in  1802,  and  d.  at 
Dalhousie,  Scotland,  Mar.  12,  1820. 

MackeDzie  (Alrxandkr  Slidell),  originally  named 
Slidell,  brother  of  Senator  John,  b.  in  New  York  Apr.  6, 
1803;  entered  the  navy  in  1815;  cruised  in  tho  Mediterra- 
nean and  on  other  stations;  became  lieutenant  1825,  com- 
mander 1841,  serving  on  the  West  Indian,  Brasilian,  Pa- 
ciDc,  and  Mediterranean  squadrons,  and  took  in  1837  the 
name  of  Mackenzie  in  honor  of  a  maternal  uncle.  In 
1842,  Com.  Mackenzie  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
brig  Somors,  sent  to  the  W.  African  coast,  manned  chiefly 
by  naval  apprentices,  and  on  the  return  voyage  an  inten- 
tion of  mutiny  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  board  led, 
by  decision  of  a  council  of  officers,  to  the  hanging  from 
the  yardarm  (Deo.  1,  1842)  of  three  young  men,  one  of 
whom,  a  midshipman,  was  a  son  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
John  C.  Spencer.  This  tragical  event  naturally  created  a 
great  sensation,  and  Mackenzie's  conduct  was  severely 
criticised  and  warmly  defended.  Though  his  conduct  was 
approved  by  a  oourt  of  inquiry,  and  he  was  acquitted  of 
blame  by  a  court-martial,  the  difference  of  opinion  was 
not  set  at  rest,  and  the  affair  embittered  the  subsequent 
life  of  Com.  Maokenzie.  He  was  ordnance  officer  at  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  com- 
manded tho  artillery  division  which  stormed  the  town  of 
Tabasco  June  16.  1847.  D.  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13, 
1848.  Com.  Mackenzie  had  considerable  literary  anility, 
and  published  A  Year  in  Spain  (1829;  revised  ed.  1836), 
Popular  Eeeotf*  ou  Natal  Subjeett  (1833),  7%b  .American  in 
England  (1835),  Spain  Jieeitited  (1836),  Life  of  John  Paul 
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Jonet  (1841),  Li/»  o/  Olivtr  Hamrd  Perry  (1841),  «a<i  Lift 
of  Stepkoi  Dteatmr  (1840). 

Mackenzie  (Lieiit.-Com.  Alsxaitder  Slidell,  Jr.)> 
b.  Jan.  24,  1842,  in  N«w  York;  graduated  at  the  Kaval 
Academy  in  1859 ;  beeamo  a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1865 ;  served  in  the  Kinoo  at  the 
passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  in  1862,  and  in 
the  Ironsides  at  the  first  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  in  1863  ; 
commanded  the  boats  of  the  squadron  off  Charleston  in 
the  joint  army  and  navy  expedition  of  July  10, 1863,  which 
resulted  In  the  capture  of  the  greater  part  of  Morris  Island, 
and  fell  mortally  wounded,  June  13,  1867,  while  leading  a 
charge  against  the  savages  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  China. 
A  tablet  in  the  chapel  of  the  Naval  Academy  tells  the  story 
of  .his  death,  but  tnat  of  his  life  is  recorded  in  the  hearts 
of  his  brother-officers,  who,  knowing  him  to  have  been 
virtuous,  courageous,  and  accomplished,  cordially  endorse 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Rear-admiral  Bell,  that "  the  navy 
could  boast  no  braver  spirit,  no  man  of  higher  promise, 
than  Lieut.-Com.  Alexander  B.  Mackenzie." 

FOXHALL  A.  PaRKBR. 

Mackenzie  (Charles  FRinERicK),  B.  D.,  b.  in  Peeble- 
shire,  Scotland,  Apr.  10,  1825 ;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1848 ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  labored  for 
some  time  as  a  parish  minister ;  obtained  a  fellowship  and 
lectured  at  Cambridge;  went  to  South  Africa  in  1854  with 
Bishop  Colenso,  and  oflSciated  as  archdeacon  of  Natal 
until  1859,  when  he  returned  to  England  to  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  African  missions ;  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Central  Africa  at  Cape  Town  Jan.  1, 1861 J  sailed  for 
the  Zambesi  with  a  corps  of  missionaries,  and  commenced 
operations  at  a  village  named  Magomero,  where  the  cli- 
mate soon  undermined  his  constitution,  and  he  d,  Jan.  31, 
1862. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  Oeoroe),  b.  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in 
IS36;  educated  at  the  nniversities  of  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrew's;  studied  law  three  years  at  Bonrges,  France; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh  in  1656,  and  soon 
became  celebrated  as  an  advocate ;  warmly  but  unsuccess- 
fully defended  the  marquis  of  Argyle  on  his  trial  for  treat- 
son  1661 ;  became  judge  of  the  criminal  court,  member  of 
Parliament,  and  king's  counsel  (1677),  in  which  capacity 
he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  passive  olwdience.  His 
conduct  as  criminal  prosecutor  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Covenanters  caused  him  to  be  stigmatised  by  the  title  of 
"Bluidy  Maokensie."  He  was  also  memorable  for  the 
witchcraft  trials  over  whioh  be  presided.  Maokensie  was 
a  fl-iend  of  Dryden  and  other  poets,  was  himself  an  ele- 
gant  scholar,  and  one  of  the  first  Scotchmen  to  write  the 
English  language  correctly.  Ho  published  Reliqio  Stoici 
(1663),  A  Moral  E-ag  vpon  SoliiHde  (1665),  Moral  Gal- 
lantry (1667),  a/^Mcounc  on  the  Law  and  Gtutomi  of  Scot- 
land IN  Mallert  Griminal  (1678),  and  Inttitutiont  of  tke 
Lam  of  Scotland  (1684),  besides  A  Vindicalion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Charlei  If.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh.  D.  at  London  May  2, 
1691.    His  complete  Workt  were  published  in  1716. 

Mackenzie  (Hbxrt),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
Aug.,  1745;  educated  at  the  university  of  tliat  city;  be- 
came an  attorney  of  the  Scottish  court  of  exchequer; 
published  anonymously  in  1771  a  novel.  The  Man  of  Feel- 
tug,  whioh  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  led  to  the  com- 
position of  a  second  part,  which  was  issued  under  the 
author's  name  in  1773  as  The  Man  of  tke  World.  Another 
novel,  Julia  de  Rouhignf,  appeared  in  1777.  In  1779-80 
Mackentie  edited  a  weekly  literary  paper.  The  Mirror,  for 
which  he  wrote  a  series  of  admired  essays:  in  1785-87  he 
oonducted  The  Lounger,  a  paper  of  a  similar  character ; 
wrote  several  political  tracts  espousing  Tory  principles ; 
made  a  report  to  the  Highland  Society  adverse  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Ossianic  poems ;  wrote  three  tragedies  and 
biographical  sketches  of  Thomas  Blaoklock,  John  Home, 
Lord  Aberoromby,  and  William  Tytler,  besides  various 
minor  publications.  In  1804  be  received  the  lucrative 
appointment  of  comptroller  of  taxes  for  Scotland ;  gave 
to  the  world  his  oollected  works  in  8  vols.  (1808),  and 
during  his  declining  years  made  his  house  in  Edinburgh 
the  centre  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  political 
society.  His  novels  and  essays,  now  little  read,  were 
highly  commended  by  Scott.  Talfonrd,  Mackintosh,  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  Wilson.   I),  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  14, 1831. 

Mackenzie  (Robert  Sheltosi),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L., 
b.  at  Drew's  Court,  co.  Limerick,  Ireland,  June  22,  1809 ; 
educated  at  Fermoy ;  studied  medicine  in  Cork  and  Dub- 
lin ;  became  a  school-teacher  at  Fermoy ;  was  in  1829  an 
editor  in  Staffordshire,  England;  was  1830-52  a  highly 
successful  lilttraleur  of  London;  came  in  1852  to  New 
York,  and  was  connected  with  various  journals,  and  be- 
Mme  in  1857  the  foreign  and  literary  editor  of  the  Phil- 


various  British  and  other  aathors,  and  is  author  of  Lagt  of 
Paleetiue  (1829),  Titian,  a  novel  (1843),  Partnerehip  en  Om- 
manditt,  a  law  treatise  (1847),  J7i(*  of  Blarney  (1855),  Life 
of  Charlee  Diekene  (1870),  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Seott  (1871); 
edited  Shell's  Sketchet  of  ike  frith  Bar  (1854),  the  Xbeta 
AmbroeianK  (1854),  Curran's  Life,  by  his  son  (1855),  and 
the  writings  of  Dr.  W.  Maginn  (5  vols.,  1855-57),  besides 
numerous  minor  publications. 

Mackenzie  (Ranald  S.),  b.  in  New  York  Aug.,  1840; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  June,  1862,  and 
appointed  second  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  engineer  of  9th 
corps,  and  wounded  at  second  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  of 
Sumner's  grand  division  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.,  1863; 
engaged  at  Chancellorsville  and  in  constructing  and  laying 
bridges  in  advance  of  the  army,  following  the  Confederate 
forces  through  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania,  and  engaged 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg;  subsequently  in  providing 
bridges  for  pursuit  of  Lee,  and  continuously  employed  on 
engineering  duty  until  opening  of  Richmond  campaign. 
Hay,  1864,  when  in  command  of  bis  company  through 
battles  of  the  Wilderness:  wounded  before  Petersburg 
June,  1864,  while  in  oommand  of  regiment;  returning, 
commanded  regiment  during  Early's  attack  on  Washing- 
ton, July,  1664,  and  in  command  of  brigade  in  subsequent 
pursuit  and  battles  of  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar 
Creek,  where  again  wounded.  Appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteen,  and  resumed  command  before  Peters- 
burg, Nov.,  1864;  at  Five  Forks  he  commanded  a  division 
of  cavalry  which  rendered  important  service;  brevetted 
from  first  lieutenant  to  major-general  for  gallantry.  In 
Jan.,  1866,  he  returned  to  duty  with  his  corps,  in  which  he 
bad  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  Mar.,  1867,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  infantry ;  transferred  to  the  cavalry 
1870,  and  has  been  very  efficient  against  depredators  along 
the  Mexican  frontier. 

Mackenzie  (Williaz  Lton),  b.  at  Springfield,  Forfar, 
Scotland,  Mar.  12,  1795;  became  a  resident  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  afterwards  (1824-33)  editor  of  the  Colonial 
Adeoeaie  of  Niagara,  where  his  press  was  destroyed  by  a 
mob  in  1826.  In  1828  be  was  sent  to  the  provincial  Par- 
liament, whence  he  was  fire  times  expelled,  and  five  times 
re-elected.  He  published  Stetehee  of  Canada  (183S).  In 
1836  he  was  the  first  mayor  of  Toronto.  In  1837-38,  as 
leader  of  the  rebellion  of  Upper  Canada,  he  proclaimed  a 
new  provisional  government,  but  was  outlawed,  and  es- 
caped to  the  D.  S.,  where  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in 
jsiU  for  eighteen  months  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  after  connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  for  a  time  published  Maokenxie's  Gazette.  In  1845  he 
published  a  pamphlet  against  W.  L.  Marcy,  Jacob  Barker, 
and  others,  which  oans^  great  excitement  in  New  York. 
In  1850  he  was  pardoned  and  returned  to  Canada,  when 
he  again  entered  public  life.  D.  at  Toronto  Aug.  26, 1861. 
His  agitation  did  much  for  the  reform  of  the  government 
of  Canada. 

Mackenzie  River,  one  of  the  largest  streams  on  the 
globe,  rises  in  Oreat  Slave  Lake,  and  flows  in  a  N.  N.  W. 
direction  to  the  Frosen  Ocean.  It  is  navigable  in  the 
open  season  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Simpson,  where  there 
are  rapids ;  above  whioh  it  is  again  navigable  to  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Its  three  great  head-streams  are  the  Peace, 
Athabasca,  and  Englisli  riven.  Its  extreme  length  is 
2300  miles;  its  area  of  drainage,  590,000  square  miles. 
Lignite-beds  occur  upon  its  banks,  and  a  large  part  of  its 
upper  basin  is  fertile  and  habitable  land. 

Mack'erel  [Old  Eng.  mackerel;  Fr.  maquereau,  a 
"  pander,"  because  it  was  once  believed  to  bring  together 
male  and  female  fishes  of  other  species],  a  name  of  various 
salt-water  fishes  of  the  genus  &om(«r  (family  Scombridse). 
The  most  important  species  ara  the  S.  vernalie  of  North 
American  Atlantic  waters,  and  S.  rulgarii  of  European 
seas.  The  above  kinds  are  caught  in  immense  numbers, 
both  by  hooks  and  nets.  They  are  very  delicate  fishes  for 
the  table  when  fresh,  and  are  also  salted  in  great  quanti- 
ties for  market.  Gloucester  and  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  are  the 
great  American  centres  of  the  mackerel  fishery.  Their 
fiects  visit  all  parts  of  the  coast  from  the  Carolinas  to  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Spain,  Spanish  America,  and  the  South  and  West  of  the 
IL  8.  are  the  great  markets  for  salted  mackeral.  The 
European  mackerel  is  extensively  caught  in  French  and 
English  vessels,  but  with  nets  more  frequently  than  with 
the  hook,  which  is  more  commonly  employed  in  the  U.  8. 
(Bee  also  Scohbrid«.) 

Mack'ey  (Albert  Oallatix),  H.  D..  b.  at  Charleston, 
8.  C,  in  1809 ;  graduated  in  1832  at  the  Medical  College  of 
South  Carolina,  where  he  became  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  1838,  but  in  1844  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literature, 
ahiefly  in  connection  with  Masonry.    Ha  wrote  for  several 
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matomry  (Ift45),  Tht  Mfttic  Tie  (1S49),  Prinripln  of  Ma- 
nmiV  £ai«(1858}.  Tie  Book  of  the  Chapltr  (lSb6),  Textbook 
of  Masonic  Jiriepnulenee  (ISoO),  Cryftie  Matonry  and 
Jfa«oitie  Ritmalitl  (18S7),  The  Sfmholinu  of  Freemtuonry 
(I$S8),  and  Manual  of  tke  lodge  (1870).  He  also  edited 
tlie  AkimaH  Rezon,  or  Book  of  ConetiluHone  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ancient  Freermaeone  of  Sonlk  Carolina,  He  es- 
tablished  a  Maaonio  monthly  at  Charleston  in  1850,  a 
quarterly  in  1858 ;  learned  leTeral  ancient  languageii  by 
private  atudy;  has  lectured  upon  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics  since  the  war.  A  new  and 
much-enlarged  edition  of  the  Lexicon  appeared  in  1875, 
under  the  title  Encyclopedia  of  FreemueoHry, 

Mack'ford,  tp.  of  Oreen  Lake  oo.,  Wis.    Pop.  1251. 

Hack'ie  (John  Milto:<),  b.  at  Warcham,  Mass.,  in 
1813;  g;radnated  in  1S32  at  Brown  Univorsitj,  where  he 
was  tutor  I8M-38 ;  traTelleJ  in  Europe ;  published  a  Life 
of  LeibnitM  (1845),  Life  of  Samnel  Gorton  in  Sparka's 
..4ai«rteaii  Bioifrapky  (1848),  Coea*  de  EepaRa  (1848),  Life 
of  Sekamyl  (1858),  Life  of  Tai-Ping-  n'axg  (1857),  From 
Cape  Cod  to  Dixie  (18G4),  and  has  frecnicntly  contributed 
to  the  oolomna  of  the  North  American  Jicciew. 

MacKim',  tp.  of  Pleasants  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  4(9. 

McKim  (James  MiLtEn),  b.  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  about 
ISIO;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  and  entered  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  but  abandoned  bis  pastoral  work 
and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  antislavery  cause,  lie 
was  a  zealous  lecturer  in  favor  of  emancipation,  and  was 
for  a  time  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Antislavery  Society,  and  in  later  years  was  connected 
with  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society.  Died  at  Llewellyn  Park, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  June  13, 1874. 

Hack'inac,  county  of  Michigan,  in  the  E.  portion  of 
tbe  N.  peninsula.  Area,  1100  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
S.  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  includes  several 
islands.  It  is  mostly  a  rough  region,  covered  with  forests. 
Lumbering  is  the  ohief  industry.  Cap.  Mackinaw.  Pop. 
1718. 

Mack'inaW)  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Tatewell  co..  III.,  on 
Mackinaw  River  and  on  the  Indianapolis  Bloomington 
and  Western  R.  R.,  17  miles  W.  of  Bloomington,  III.  The 
township  is  underlaid  with  coal.  Pop.  of  v.  406 ;  of  tp.  1379. 

nackinaw,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Haokinao  oo.,  Mich.,  is 
situated  on  Mackinaw  Island  in  Lake  Huron,  just  N.  E.  of 
Maekinaw  Strait,  which  connects  it  with  Lake  Michigan. 
It  is  300  miles  by  water  from  Detroit.  The  island  is  2 
miles  wide  by  3  in  length,  and  is  high,  well  wooded,  and 
rocky.  Here  is  Fort  Mackinaw,  a  U.  S.  post,  lat.  45°  54' 
X.,  Ion.  84°  30'  W.  Mackinaw  (formerly  Michilimackinac) 
was  an  important  point  during  the  colonial  period.  It  was 
settled  by  the  French  at  an  early  date ;  became  a  misriion- 
ary  station  in  1G69  ;  was  captured  and  its  inhabitants  mur- 
dered by  Pontiao  in  1703;  and  was  occupied  by  British 
troops  in  1812.  Mackinaw  is  a  delightful  summer  resort, 
bas  •  good  harbor,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  flsh. 

MacKin'ler,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marengo  eo.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1481. 

MacKialeir,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  9S0. 

HacKia'aeir,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Collin  co.,  "Texas,  on  the 
Texas  Central  R.  R.  It  contains  an  academy,  3  churches, 
a  bank,  extensive  flouring-mills,  2  newspapers,  2  hotels, 
and  stores.  It  is  in  a  rich  grain  and  stock-raising  section. 
Pop.  503.  J.  H.  BixoHAH,  Ed.  "  ENqcmER." 

HcKin'stry  (Commodore  James  P.),  b.  in  New  York 
Sept.  6,  1809;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  1, 
1326:  beeame  a  passed  midshipman  in  18li2,  a  lieutenant 
in  1837,  a  commander  in  1S55,  a  captain  in  1862,  a  com- 
modore in  1866.  D.  in  1873.  He  commanded  the  Monon- 
gahela  at  the  passage  of  Fort  Hudson,  Mar.  4,  18G3,  and 
was  severely  injured  by  "the  bridge"  on  which  he  was 
standing  being  shot  away,  so  that  he  was  thrown  with 
great  violence  to  the  deck.  Foxrali,  A.  Parker. 

Maek'intosh  (Sir  James),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b. 
at  Aldoorie,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  Oct.  24, 1745;  grad- 
uated M.  a.  in  1784  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  M.  D. 
at  Edinburgh  1787;  went  to  London,  and  in  1791  published 
bis  Vindiciee  GalUcae,  jin  eloquent  defence  of  the  French 
Revolution  against  the  strictures  of  Burke's  Nr/tecliont, 
which  at  once  won  him  the  favor  of  the  Whig  leaders ;  sup- 
ported himself  by  literary  work,  and  in  1795  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  delivered  in  1799-1800  at  Lin- 
eoln's  Inn  his  brilliant  Lecturct  on  thr  Late  of  Nature  and 
of  Nationt ;  won  a  splendid  fame  at  the  bar ;  was  knighted 
1309,  and  was  recorder  of  Bombay  1804-06;  judge  of  admi- 
ralty 180(^11 ;  returned  to  England  after  a  highly  honor- 
able career  in  the  East,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1813 
from  Nairn ;  was  professor  of  law  and  general  politics  at 
Haileybury  College   1818-24,  still  taking  an  important 


place  in  parliamentary  business ;  in  1830  became  a  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs.  D.  in  London  May  30, 1832. 
Among  his  more  important  works  are  a  brief  History  of 
England  (1830),  extending  only  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
but  completed  by  Wallace  and  Bell  (10  vols.) ;  a  Dittertativn 
on  the  Progreta  of  Ethical  Phitotophy  (1830),  written  for  the 
Eneyclopirdia  Britannica  ;  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomae  More,  and 
a  groat  number  of  miscellaneous  articles,  chieBy  published 
in  the  Edinburgh  Jlevieic,  containing  a  mass  of^  valuable 
criticism,  especially  regarding  questions  of  psychology 
and  ethics.  They  have  been  collected  into  volnmes  and 
published  in  America  in  the  well-known  series  of  Modern 
British  Etnayieta,  lie  bad  long  projected  nn  extended  his- 
tory of  England  from  the  time  of  James  II.  to  the  French 
Revolution,  of  which  a  fragment  appeared  after  his  death, 
comprising  an  account  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  CQjoyed  during  bis  later  years  a  lite- 
rary renown  for  which  the  present  generation  can  hardly 
find  sufficient  warrant  in  his  extant  works.  His  vast  repu- 
tation was,  however,  made  up  of  several  very  distinct  ele- 
ments, not  the  least  of  which  was  his  power  as  a  conver- 
sationalist, in  which  department  he  has  had  no  equal  in 
the  present  century.  As  a  parliamentary  orator  be  did 
not  nil  the  expectations  based  upon  his  forensic  achieve- 
ments, among  which  the  memorable  defence  of  Peltier 
(Feb.  21,  1803)  was  perhaps  the  greatest  effbrt  of  British 
eloquence  at  the  bar.  (See  his  Memoire,  by  bis  son,  con- 
taining journals,  letters,  autobiography,  and  many  frag- 
mentary writings  (1835).) 

HacKnigbt'  (  Jamcs),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  in 
1721 ;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Leyden ; 
became  minister  of  a  Scotch  church  at  Maybolo,  Ayrshire, 
in  1753,  at  Jedburgh  in  1769,  and  in  Edinburgh  in  1772. 
lie  published  in  1756  a  Harmony  of  the  GoKpeh,  in  1783 
The  Trnlh  of  Gotpel  HIetory,  and  in  1795  A  New  Transla- 
tion of  the  Apotttilical  Epittlcs,  with  Commentary  and  Notes. 
These  works,  especially  the  Harmony,  were  long  highly 
esteemed  and  several  times  reprinted.  D.  at  Edinburgh 
Jan.  13,.  1800. 

Ma^k'ville,  post-v.  of  Washington  oo.,  Ky.,  35  miles 
S.  W.  of  Frankfort.     Pop.  180. 

Mack  von  liCiherich  (Karl),  Baron,  b.  at  Nenslin- 
gen,  Franconia,  Aug.  25,  1752,  in  bumble  circumstances ; 
entered  the  Austrian  army ;  rose  rapidly  on  account  of 
his  eminent  talents ;  was  ennobled  and  made  a  field-mar- 
shal-lieutenant in  1794.  In  1798  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  fought  with  succc^^s 
against  the  French  in  the  Papal  State.s  ;  but  being  com- 

Ecllcd  afterwards  to  retreat,  and  endangered  in  his  position 
y  an  insurrection  in  Naples,  he  fled  with  his  German 
stair  to  the  French  army,  and  was  sent  as  prisoner  of  war 
to  Paris.  In  1800  ho  escaped,  and  was  made  commander 
in  Tyrol.  Having  been  defeated  by  Napoleon  (Oct.  14  and 
15,  1805)  on  the  banks  of  the  Iller,  he  retreated  into  the 
fortress  of  Ulm,  but  surrendered  himself  on  the  following 
day  with  an  army  of  23,000  men  and  an  enormous  quantity 
of  war-materials.  He  was  placed  before  an  Austrian  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  in  1819  be  was 
entirely  pardoned.  D.  at  St.  Piilten,  near  Vienna,  Oot  22, 
1828. 

IHcLane'  (Col.  Allen),  b.  Aug.  8, 1746 ;  removed  to 
Kent  CO.,  Del.,  in  1774.  He  was  present  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  Great  Bridge  fight,  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  1775  ;  beeame  a 
lieutenant  in  Rodney's  Delaware  regiment ;  his  large  estate 
in  Philadelphia  was  sacrificed  in  the  war.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Trenton,  Prince- 
ton, Monmouth,  Paulus  Hook,  Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown  ; 
was  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  ;  U.  S.  mar- 
shal 1700-98;  collector  of  the  port  of  Wilmington,  1808- 
29.     D.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  May  22,  1829. 

McLanc  (Louis),  son  of  Col.  Allen  McLane,  b.  at 
Smyrna,  Del.,  May  28, 1786 ;  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
man at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  cruised  a  year  in  the 
Philadelphia,  Com.  Decatur ;  pursued,  studies  at  Newark 
College ;  studied  law  with  James  A.  Bayard,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1807;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  1814  in  a 
company  commanded  by  Ciesar  H.  Rodney,  which  marched 
to  the  defence  of  Baltimore  from  the  threatened  attack  by 
the  British ;  was  Representative  in  Congress  1 817-27,  voting 
against  the  admission  of  slavery  in  Missouri  or  in  the  Ter- 
ritories; was  chosen  Senator  1827;  sent  by  Pres.  Jackson 
as  minister  to  England  May,  1829;  returned  in  1831  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  was  transferred 
in  1833  to  the  department  of  state  in  consequence  of  his 
refusal  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  V.  S. ;  retired  to  private  life  June,  1 834,  settling 
in  Maryland ;  was  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  during  its  completion  and  early  management  If^S? 
-47 ;  accepted  the  mission  to  London  to  settle  the  Oregon 
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diffienlt7  June,  1845 ;  wu  a  deleg»to  to  the  oonatitutional 
oonrention  of  HaryUind  1850-51,  and  d.  at  Baltimore  Oct. 
7, 185T. 

McLane  (Robekt  Milligah),  son  of  Louis,  b.  in  Dela- 
ware June  23,  IS15;  resided  with  his  father  at  London, 
1828-31 ;  studied  in  colleges  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.;  graduated  at  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy 1837 ;  served  in  the  army  in  Florida,  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  in  the  North-west;  resigned  1843;  wa»  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Baltimore  the  same  year ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  legislature  1845-47 ;  member  of  Con- 
Itress  1847-51 ;  minister  to  China  1853-55,  and  minister  to 
Mexico,  residing  neor  the  government  of  Juares  at  Vera 
Crui  from  Mar.,  1859,  to  Nov.,  18B0.  While  in  Mexico  he 
negotiated  a  treaty  giving  President  Juares  the  benefit  of 
an  American  loan  and  other  substantial  advantages,  and 
purchasing  Lower  California  for  a  sum  of  several  millions 
of  dollars.  The  treaty  was  never  ratified,  but  the  policy 
of  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs  was  corried  out  by  the 
U.  8.  navy  in  capturing  several  vessels  of  war  belonging 
to  the  reactionary  government  of  Miramon.  Since  his  re- 
turn from  Mexico  he  has  practised  at  the  Baltimore  bar. 

Maclau'rin  (Colin),  b.  at  Kilmadan,  Argyleshire,  in 
Feb., 1698;  educated&t  the  University  of  Glasgow :  became 
in  1717  professor  of  mathematics  in  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  in  1725  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  d.  Jane  14, 1746.  lie  wrote  Geometria  Organica  (1720), 
treatises  on  The  Pereuuiou  of  Bodiea  (1724),  on  fluxiont 
(1742),  on  Algebra,  and  an  Arcount  of  Sir  Itaae  J/eiclon't 
DUcoreria,  the  two  latter  posthumous  publications  (1748). 

Mcliawg  (Lafayettk),  b.  in  Oeorgia  Jan.,  1821 ;  grad- 
uated from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1842,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry ;  served  (1845- 
48)  in  the  war  with  Mexico ;  subsequently  on  frontier  duty 
nntil  1860,  having  meanwhile  attained  the  rank  of  captain  ; 
resigned  Mar.  23,  1801,  to  join  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
being  speedily  appointed  major-general  in  that  service, 
and  throughout  the  civil  war  rendered  important  service  a< 
division  commander,  mainly  in  Longstreet's  oorps. 

IMaclay'  (AncniBALD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Killcarn,  Scotland, 
May  14,  1778;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  National  Kirk 
in  1802 ;  came  in  1805  to  New  York,  and  until  1808  was 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Rose  street ;  became  a 
Baptist,  and  was  founder  of  the  Mulberry  street  (now  Tab- 
ernacle) oharoh,  and  its  pastor  1808-37;  agent  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  1837-50 ;  president 
of  the  American  Bible  Union  1850-56.     D.  May  i,  1860. 

IMacle  [Lat.  macula, "  spot "],  a  synonym  for  ehtatlolUe, 
a  variety  of  andalutHe,  which,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
symmetrically  disposed  impurities,  shows  on  sections  of 
the  prismatic  crystals  dark  figures  (crosses,  etc.)  on  a  light 
ground,  or  vice  ver$il.  The  name  chiastolite  is  in  allusion 
to  the  form  of  such  figures,  resembling  the  Greek  letter  x- 

MacLean',  county  of  Central  Illinois,  composed  chiefly 
of  prairie-lands  watered  by  afiluents  of  the  Illinois  River. 
Area,  1132  square  miles.  It  is  a  fine  farming  and  dairying 
region.  Seven  railroads  meet  at  the  cap.,  Bloomington. 
Pop.  63,088. 

MacLeaiit  county  of  W.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  Green 
River  and  traversed  by  the  Owensboro'  and  Russellville 
R.  R.  Area,  320  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Chief  productions,  tobaoco,  Indian  com, 
wool,  and  butter.     Cap.  Calhoun.     Fop.  7614. 

MacLean,  post-v.  of  Mount  Hope  tp.,  MacLean  eo., 
III.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.    Pop.  600. 

Macliean,  tp.  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  442. 

MacLean*  post-v.  of  Dryden  and  Groton  tps.,  Tomp- 
kins CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Fall  Creek,  has  five  obnrcnes  and  a 
number  of  manufactories.     Pop.  405. 

SlacLean,  tp.  of  Shelby  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1309. 

McLean  (Jdnx),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Morris  oo.,  N.  J.,  Mar. 
11,  1785;  settled  with  bis  parents  in  Warren  co.,  0.,  in 
childhood;  worked, on  a  farm  until  the  age  of  sixteen; 
commenced  studying  law  at  Cincinnati  in  1803 ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  1807  at  Leb- 
anon; served  in  Congress  from  1813  to  1816,  when  ho  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio;  was  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  land-office  in  1822,  postmaster-general 
in  1823,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1829;  was  distinguished  for  the  eloquence  and  ability  of 
his  charges  to  grand  juries,  of  which  a  notable  example 
was  one  delivered  in  Dec,  1838,  concerning  unlawful  com- 
binations against  a  foreign  government,  elicited  by  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Canadian  "patriot  war."  His  decision 
in  the  celebrated  "Dred  Scott  cose"  (1857)  was  given  to 
the  effect  that  slavery  has  its  origin  in  force,  not  in  right, 
nor  in  general  law,  to  which  it  is  opposed,  but  in  local  law. 


his  name  was  brought  before  the  Buffalo  "  Free  Soil "  con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and 
in  1856  he  was  the  leading  competitor  of  Fremont  for  the 
Republican  nomination  at  Philadelphia.  Many  Repftbli- 
caos  believe  that  if  Judge  McLean  had  then  been  nominated 
he  would  have  been  elected,  in  which  case  the  later  history 
of  the  U.  S.  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  has 
been  witnessed  by  the  present  generation.  He  again  re- 
ceived some  votes  in  the  Chicago  oonvention  of  1860,  and 
d.  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  Apr.  4,  1861.  He  published  2  vols, 
of  Report!  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  (1820-42). 

MacLean  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Portsoy,  Banffshire, 
Scotland,  in  1828 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen ; 
became  curate  at  London,  Ontario,  1853;  archdeacon  of 
Manitoba  and  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  John's  College 
in  1 866,  and  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Saskatchewan  in 
1873. 

Maclean  (Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon),  b.  atBromp- 
ton,  England,  in  1802;  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  a  number  of  poems  published  in  1820  in  the  Lilerarg 
Qatettc  over  the  signature  "  L.  E.  L.,"  by  which  she  was 
thenceforth  known.  She  soon  became  a  regular  contrib- 
utor of  reviews,  essays,  poems,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
to  the  Gazette  and  other  newspapers,  and  to  the  annuals, 
and  for  fifteen  years  supported  her  family  by  her  pen.  She 
published  several  volumes  of  poems  and  four  novels,  all  of 
which  were  successful,  many  having  been  reprinted  in  the 
U.  S.  In  June,  18:^8,  she  married  Mr.  George  Maclean, 
appointed  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  West  Africa,  and 
accompanied  him  to  that  place,  where  she  d.  Oct.  15,  1B38, 
from  an  overdose  of  prussic  acid.  (See  the  Life  and  Lit- 
erary Jiemaini  of  L.  E.  L.  (1841),  by  Ijunan  Blanchard.) 

MacLeansHboro'f  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  111., 
on  the  Evansville  and  Sbawneetown  division  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  R.  It  has  a  high  school,  3 
churches,  3  mills,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  6  hotels.  Prin- 
cipal industry,  agricultural  pursuits.     Pop.  683. 

JoHX  P.  Stelle,  Ed.  "  Golden  Era." 

MacLel'lan  (Isaac,  Jr.),  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1810 ; 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1826 ;  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Boston,  where  he  published  volumes  of  poems 
in  1830, 1832,  1843,  and  1844,  and  a  Journal  of  a  Retideuce 
in  Scotland  (1834),  compiled  from  the  papers  of  H.  B. 
MacLellan,  probably  his  brother.  He  ultimately  settled 
on  Long  Island,  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture. 

MacLen'nan,  county  of  Central  Texas,  intersected  by 
Bratos  River.  Area,  060  ac^uare  miles.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  partly  prairie,  the  soil  very  productive, 
and  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  well  timbered,  besides 
which  the  lower  "  Cross  Timbers  "  extend  into  the  N.  of 
the  county.  Cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
staples.  A  branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
R.  R.  penetrates  to  the  capital,  Waoo.    Pop.  13,500. 

MacLeod',  county  of  S.  Central  Minnesota,  watered  by 
Kaniska  River  and  other  tributaries  of  Crow  River,  and 
traversed  by  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  R.  Area,  504 
square  miles.  Lakes  are  numerous.  Grain  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  the  staples.    Cap.  Glencoe.    Pop.  6643. 

McLeod  (Alexander),  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  inland  of  Mull, 
Scotland,  June  12,  1774;  emigrated  to  the  U.  8.  in  1792; 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1798 ;  became  in  the  follow- 
ing year  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  ohurch 
in  New  York  City;  wrote  Negro  Slavery  Unjuftifiable 
(1802),  Lecture)  on  the  Book  of  Revelation  (1814),  Sermont 
OR  rAe  War  (1815),  besides  several  doctrinal  treatises,  and 
assisted  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  in  the  editorship  of  the  Chrit- 
tian  Magazine,  He  was  the  chief  organiser  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonisation  Society  in  1816,  and  wrote  its  constitu- 
tion. D.  at  New  York  Feb.  17,  1833.  (See  his  Memoir,  by 
Rev.  S.  B.  Wiley,  D.  D.  (1855).) 

McLeod  (Henry  Dcnning),  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  1821 ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849;  published 
Theory  and  Practice  nf  Banking  (1856),  Element!  of  Po- 
litical Economy  (IB5S),  and  a  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy  (1850).  He  was  employed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment 1868-70  in  the  codification  of  the  laws  relating  to 
bills  of  exchange. 

McLeod  (John  Niel),  D.  D.,  son  of  Alexander,  b.  in 

New  York  City  Cot.  11,  1806;  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege 1826;  studied  theology  with  his  father,  to  whom  ho 
became  assistant  in  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Reformed 
Presbyterian  ohurch  1828,  and  his  successor  1833.  Dr. 
McLeod  was  for  many  years  the  stated  clerk  of  the  General 
Synod  of  his  Church,  professor  in  its  theological  seminary 
at  Philadelphia,  and  leader  of  that  part  of  the  Church 
which  was  unwilling  to  unite  with  other  branches  of.  the 
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■object  of  singing  misoellanoaua  hymns  and  m«mb«nbip 
of  secret  societies.     S.  in  New  York  Apr.  27,  18T4. 

Hacleod  (Xorm an),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Catnpbelton,  Scotland, 
Jnne  3,  1SI2:  educated  at  Edinburgh,  masgow,  and  in 
GennnnT  ;  became  minister  of  the  National  Kirk  ;  parish 
minister  of  Loudoun  (1838-43),  of  Dalkeith  (1813-M),  in 
Glasgow  (Barony  parish)  1851,  a  rery  large  and  difficult 
Held ;  established  schools  and  meetings  for  the  working- 
men,  and  labored  with  seal  and  success;  became  chap- 
lain to  the  queen  for  Scotland:  edited  the  Edinburgh 
Ckntiiau  Sl.itffaine  1850-60,  Good  Wordt  1860-72;  was 
author  of  Tht  Santal  Stuilent  (1S47),  Parith  Papert 
(1862).  Eattirard  (1806),  and  Ptept  at  the  Far  Eant,  a  nar- 
ratire  of  travels  in  India,  and  several  other  works.  D.  at 
Glasgow  June  16,  1872.  Dr.  McLcod  made  Good  Wordt 
an  important  educational  organ  and  a  groat  literary  suo- 
cess,  lie  was  a  man  of  great  breadth  and  versatility. 
(See  Mtmoirt,  by  bis  brother.  Rev.  Donald  Jdacleod,  2 
vols.,  1876.) 

McLeod  (Xatier  Dokald),  son  of  Alexander  HeLeod, 
D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Not.  17,  IS21 ;  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College;  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1845; 
preached  for  a  short  time  in  a  country  parish  ;  went  to  En- 
rope  in  1850 ;  tiecame  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  returning  to 
^ew  York  in  1852  engaged  in  literary  parsuita ;  wrote  Liret 
of  .Sir  Walter  Scott(1832),  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU  (1857),and 
Fernando  Wood  (1856) ;  wrote  fo|  several  magaiines;  pro- 
duced some  poems  of  considerable  merit  and  three  or  four 
novels;  became  connected  with  the  Leader,  a  newspaper 
of  St.  Louis,  in  1857.  and  in  the  same  year  was  onosen 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
(Roman  Catholic)  College  near  Cincinnati ;  was  ordained  a 

Sricst,  and  was  killed  in  a  railway  aooident  near  Cincinnati 
oly  20,  1865. 

JMacIiae'  (Daniel),  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Jan.  25,  1811 ; 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  left  the  bank  where  he  had  been 
placed,  and  devoted  himself  to  art,  in  which  he  early  dis- 
played a  remarkable  versatility  of  talent,  eomblning  the 
finest  gifts  of  the  caricaturist  with  the  grasp  of  the  his- 
torical painter  and  the  sentiment  of  the  poet.  Ilia  first 
successes  were  gained  by  sketches  of  Irish  scenery  and  life 
taken  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  among  the  peasantry  of 
Wieklow.  He  studied  anatomy  in  the  studio  and  the  dis- 
secting-room. In  1828,  Madise  came  to  London,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Royal  A<Mdemy,  gained  a  medal  in  the  an- 
tique school,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  life  school, 
where  he  also  gained  a  medal  for  the  beat  copy  of  a  paint- 
ing by  Gnido ;  was  a  contributor  of  drawings  and  verses  to 
Framer'a  Magazine  ;  studied  a  year  in  Paris  ;  won  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Academy  in  1831,  by  his  historical  painting, 
T\e  Choice  of  Hereule;  and  from  that  time  devoted  his 
pencil  mainly  to  subjects  of  a  blended  historical  and  ro- 
mantic character — Ail-HaUow  Eoe,  Henry  Vf/f.  and  Anne 
Jiijleyu,  Fraucim  I.  and  Diana  of  Poictiera,  Charte*  I.  and 
CromxeUj  Rabin  Hood  and  Richard  Cantr  de  Lion,  Puck 
Dieenchanting  BottoMf  Macbeth  and  WitcheSf  Ranqnet  Scene 
in  Macbithf  Bohemian  OyptieSf  Gil  Blae  Dreeeing  at  a 
Cnr-alier,  The  Sieving  Beauty^  Hunt  the  Slipper,  Origin  nf 
the  Harp,  Alfred  in  the  Daniwh  Camp,  and  many  others, 
ranging  in  size  of  canvas  from  six  to  fourteen  feet.  But  these 
are  only  a  part,  and  not  the  best  part,  of  bis  work.  His 
sketches,  illustrations,  caricatures,  satirical  and  humorous 
drawings  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  annnals,  keepsakes,  books  of  design.  Bulwer's 
Pifyrimt  of  the  Rhine  was  illustrated  by  Maclise.  His 
'Tolume  of  outline  portraits  of  the  distinguished  literary 
characters  of  his  day  is  very  interesting.  Mneliso  was 
elected  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1835,  and  academician 
in  1840.  In  1866  ho  declined  the  presidency.  Previous  to 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  London  Apr.  26, 1870,  he  was 
engaged  on  frescoes  for  the  bouses  of  ParliamenL 

0.  B.  Frothi.nobaii. 
Maclare'  (Wili-iav),  b.  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1763;  vis- 
ited New  York  in  1782 ;  settled  in  London  soon  after  as 
partner  in  a  commercial  house ;  gained  a  considerable  for- 
tane ;  emigrated  to  the  V.  S.  in  17U6 ;  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  French  spoliation  claims  in  1803;  be- 
came interested  about  this  time  in  geology,  which  he 
studied  in  Europe,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  making  a 
fSeological  survey  of  the  V.  S.,  in  which  undertaking  he 
crossed  the  Alleghanies  fifty  times  and  visited  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Ionian,  travelling  chiefly  on  foot.  Ho  pre- 
fented  geological  memoirs  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Pc^icty  in  1809  and  1817,  the  latter  accompanied  by  the 

first  geological  map  of  the  U.  S.,  thereby  gaming  the  title 
of  "  father  of  American  geology."  Settling  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  gave  his  books  and  collections  to  the  Academy  of 

Natnral  Sciences  of  that  city,  of  which  institution  he  was 

frendent  from  1817  until  bis  death.     He  resided  in  Spain 
819-24 ;  engaged  in  an  unsucoessful  attempt  to  establish  a 


oollege  on  an  agricultural  basis ;  made  an  attempt  of  the 
same  kind  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  where  he  bought  a  large 
tract  of  land  and  resided  several  years ;  went  to  Mexico 
for  bis  health  in  1827,  returned  there  in  1828,  end  resided 
there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  San  Angel,  near 
the  city  of  Mexico,  Mar.  23,  1840.  He  lea  $20,000  to  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  besides  his  library  as  already 
mentioned,  and  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  American 
Geologieal  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1828. 
While  in  Mexico  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  Opinion!  o» 
Variout  SubjecU  (2  vols..  New  Harmony,  1837). 

MacMahon',de  (Marie  Edme  Patrice  MArRiri:),dnke 
of  Magenta,  marshal  of  France,  president  of  the  French  re- 
public, b.  at  the  chftteau  of  Sully,  near  Antun,  Jnne  1 3, 1808, 
descending  from  an  Irish  family  which  took  refuge  in  France 
after  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts;  entered  in  1825  the  military 
school  of  St.  Cyr;  servecl  in  Algeria;  returned  after  the 
July  revolution  to  France,  and  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Antwerp,  Once  more  transferred  to  Africa,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  captain  at  the  storming  of  Constan- 
tino ;  received  the  command  first  of  a  battalion,  then  of  a 
regiment, of  the  foreign  legion;  became  colonel  in  1845, 
and  brigadier-general  in  1848.  As  such  he  stood  at  the 
bead  of  the  administration,  first  of  the  province  of  Oran 
and  then  of  that  of  Constantine.  In  1852  he  became  gen- 
eral of  division,  and  in  1855  be  was  recalled  in  order  to 
assume  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  Crimean  war. 
He  arrived  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  storming  of 
Malakof,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  was  created  a  senator.  In  this  position  he 
evinced  a  rare  independence  of  character ;  he  was  the  only 
senator  who  refused  to  vote  for  the  Safety  bill  which  was 
proposed  in  consequence  of  the  Orsin!  conspiracy  (June 
14,  1858),  and  which  placed  France  under  an  intolerable 
reign  of  the  bayonet.  In  1857  he  fought  again  in  Algeria, 
and  in  1859  be  made  his  name  famous  in  the  campaign 
against  Austria.  He  commanded  the  2d  corps,  and  led  the 
loft  wing  of  the  army  in  the  battle  of  Magenta,  June  4, 
1859;  Napoleon  commanded  the  centre.  At  the  head  of 
the  guard  the  emperor  was  very  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
and  there  was  danger  of  his  being  driven  into  the  Ticino, 
but  MacMahon  came  to  his  support,  and  by  throwing  him- 
self on  the  right  flank  of  the  Austrian  corps,  which  threat- 
ened the  French  centre,  he  won  the  battle.  For  this  bril- 
liant exploit  the  cmporor  made  him  on  the  battlefield  mar- 
shal of  France  and  duke  of  Magenta.  In  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino  (June  24,  1859)  he  also  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
After  the  war  he  received  the  command  of  the  division  sta- 
tioned at  Lille,  and  in  1864  ho  sncceeded  Pelissier  in  the  im- 
portant position  of  governor-general  of  Algeria,  where 
great  reforms  were  to  be  introduced.  As  far  as  the  reign- 
ing system  allowed  the  administration  of  MacMahon  was 
beneficial.  During  the  famine  of  1867-68  he  took  good 
care  of  the  poor  people,  and  defended  them  with  great  en- 
orgy  against  the  clergy,  who  tried  to  use  tho  aid  which 
was  given  to  the  Arabs  as  a  means  by  which  to  convert 
them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  Germany  in 
1870  the  marshal  received  the  command  of  the  1st  corps, 
consisting  chiefly  of  African  troops,  and  forming  the  right 
wing  of  the  first  line,  nearest  to  the  frontier,  with  head- 
qnarters  at  Strasbourg.  When  (on  Aug.  4)  his  advanced 
body,  the  division  of  Dooay,  was  defeated  at  M'eissenburg 
by  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  he  drew  reinforcements  from 
other  corps,  and  occupied  an  excellent  position  at  Worth 
in  order  to  detain  the  enemy.  In  spito  of  his  brilliant 
valor,  he  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  battle,  and  his  army 
was  almost  completely  routed  in  consequence  of  tho  long 
and  obstinate  resistance  it  mode.  The  remnants  ho  gath- 
ered at  Chalons,  and  here  he  formed  out  of  tho  1  st,  5th,  7th, 
and  12th  corps  tho  army  of  Chalons,  to  which  tho  emperor 
repaired  after  the  defeat  at  Metz.  From  the  regency  in 
Paris  he  received  repeatedly  orders  to  push  on  towards 
Meta  by  a  circuitous  way,  in  order  to  oxtricato  Bazaine.  He 
understood  the  futility  of  this  plan,  and  remonstrated,  but 
at  loct  he  obeyed.  Soon,  however,  his  army  was  driven  by 
the  Germans  out  of  its  direction  and  towards  Belgium,  and 
at  Sedan  it  was  compelled  to  give  battle.  At  the  com- 
mencomcnt  of  the  contest,  in  which  tho  French  army,  to- 
gether with  tho  emperor,  was  surrounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner, early  in  tho  morning  (Sept.  1,  1870),  MacMahon  was 
sevoroly  wounded  in  tho  thigh,  and  gave  up  the  command. 
Whilo  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany  he  was  almost  the 
only  superior  ofHoer  who  was  not  accused  of  treason  by  his 
countrymen ;  both  the  purity  of  his  character  and  his  bril- 
liant valor  were  generally  acknowledged.  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  tho  armistice  in  the  spring  of  1871 
he  was  entrusted  by  Thiers  with  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Versailles,  the  only  organixed  army  of  Franco  at  that 
moment.  In  political  respects  he  enjoyed  perfect  confi- 
dence. He  seemed  to  bo  nothing  but  a  soldier,  indificrcnt 
to  politics,  and  without  those  qualities  which  make  a  man 
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k  blessing  or  a  danger  to  his  oonntry,  NeYertheless,  the 
events  soon  raised  him  to  the  most  important  political  posi- 
tion. Having  put  down  the  revolution  of  the  Commune  in 
Paris  in  1871,  after  which  he  published  L'Amtte  de  Ver- 
tailU*  depni*  aa  Formation  jiitqu^d  la  eamplite  Paeifieation 
rf«  Pari;  he  became  the  man  on  whom  those  parties  of  the 
Kational  Assembly  which  feared  radicalism  and  revolution 
rested  their  hopes,  and  in  May,  1873,  the  Legitimists,  cler- 
icals, and  Bonapartists  agreed  in  overthrowing  Thiers,  and 
MaoMahon  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  which 
was  ofTcred  him  b;  a  deputation  from  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  hopes,  however,  which  the  Bonapartists  en- 
tortained  of  a  restoration  of  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  Legitimists  and  clericals  of  a  completo  sappression  of 
all  liberty,  have  as  yet  (Sept.,  1875)  not  been  realised.  His 
government  is  one  of  order,  aiming  at  the  re-establishment 
of  the  power  of  France ;  and  althongh  the  influence  con- 
ceded to  the  Church  is  larger  than  the  liberals  consider 
sound,  yet  the  stability  of  his  own  power  seems  in  his  eyes 
the  principal  means  of  reaching  his  aim.  On  Nov.  19, 
1873,  his  term  of  office  was  prolonged  by  the  National  As- 
sembly to  seven  years.  Auqust  NisMiLKS. 

McMahon  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  at  DumfVies,  Va.,  Deo. 
16, 1785  (or  178t) ;  was  licensed  to  preach  aa  an  itinerant 
of  the  M.  E.  Cburoh  in  Indiana  in  1301 ;  rose  to  distinc- 
tion, and  filled  important  stations  in  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  His  reputation  was  great, 
and  so  was  his  snccess,  as  thousands  were  brought  into 
the  Church  by  his  instrumentality.  He  was  a  revered 
member  of  the  Memphis  conference  at  his  death,  whioh 
occurred  in  1870.  T.  0.  SnuxKiis. 

McMas'ter  (Gilbekt),  T>.  T>.,  b.  in  Ireland  Feb.  13, 
1778;  came  in  infancy  with  his  parents  to  Franklin  co.. 
Pa.;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1803  ;  studied  the- 
ology ;  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1808  ; 
was  a  pastor  at  Duanesbnrg,  N.  Y.,  thirty-two  years,  and 
at  Princeton,  Ind.,  1840-46;  published  several  religious 
treatises,  chiefly  doctrinal,  many  sermons  and  addresses, 
and  wrote  largely  for  periodicals.  D.  at  New  Albany,  Ind., 
Mar.  17,  1854. — His  son,  Erastus  D.  McMasteh,  D.  D.,  b. 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1806 ;  graduated  at  Union  College  1827 ; 
was  president  of  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  1838-45,  of 
Miami  University  1845-49,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
New  Albany  Seminary  1849-66,  and  author  of  several  re- 
ligious treatises.     D.  at  Chicago  Dec.  10,  1866. 

IHaclHath's',  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  oo.,  Ala.  Pop.  497. 
,  McMi'cbael  (Morton),  b.  in  Burlington  oo.,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
20, 1807 ;  became  a  journalist  and  magaiine  writer  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1824,  and  since  1844  has  been  editor-in-ohief  of 
the  North  Amtrican,  a  successful  journal  of  that  city.  His 
poetical  talents  are  highly  commended,  though  he  has 
rarely  published  verse.  As  an  orator  and  a  politioian  he 
enjoys  a  wide  reputation.  Was  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
1865-68. 

MacMil'Iail  (Hdqh),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Aberfeldy,  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  Sept.  17,  1833 ;  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh :  became  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at 
Kirkmichael  1859,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  Glasgow,  1864;  has 
written  Bible  Teaching!  in  JVbture  (1866),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  and  other  continental 
languages ;  Flrtt  Formt  of  Vegetation,  HoUday  on  Uigh- 
landt,  The  True  Vine,  The  Itiaietrg  of  Nature,  The  Garden 
and  the  Oitg,  and  Sun-glintt  in  the  Wildemeee,  besides  nu- 
merous contributions  to  quarterly  reviews  and  religions 
and  scientific  periodicals.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1871. 

MacIWillan's,  tp.  of  Marios  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1635. 

McMil'lin  (Thoxas),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1840;  was 
commissioned  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A.  Aug.  19,  1862, 
when  twenty-two  years  of  age.  During  the  war  he  re- 
eeived  rapid  promotion  for  meritorious  services;  was  ad- 
vanced from  captain  to  m%jor,  and  then  lieutenant-colonel. 
D.  Apr.  6, 1873.  Paul  F.  Evb. 

MaclHinn',  county  in  8.  E.  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  by 
Hiawassee  Kivor  and  intersected  by  the  Tennessee  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  R.  R.  Area,  480  square  miles.  Grain 
and  dairy  products  are  staples.   Cap.  Athens.   Pop.  13,969. 

JHacMinn'Tille,  post-v.  of  Yam  Hill  co..  Or.,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  388. 

MacMinnville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Warren  eo.,  Tenn.,  on 
the  MacMinnville  and  Manchester  R.  R.  It  has  S  schools 
and  the  MacMinnville  Female  Academy,  6  churches,  1  iron- 
foundry,  2  ootton-mills,  1  woollen-mill,  2  jewelry  establish- 
ments, 1  weekly  and  2  monthly  newspapers,  a  tennery,  1 
library  belonging  to  Cumberland  Female  Academy,  a  city 
park,  and  several  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  1172. 

David  F.  Wallace,  Ed.  "MacMis.vville  Nbw  Era. 

JHaclHal'Ien^  county  in  S.  Texas,  watered  by  the 


square  miles.  Stock-raising  is  the  prinoipal  industry. 
Cap.  MacMuUen.    Pop.  230. 

JMoJHiir'rogh  (Debmot),  became  king  of  Leiniter,  Ire- 
land, in  1140;  was  expelled  by  bis  subjects  in  1166;  ap- 
plied unsueoessfnlly  for  aid  to  Henry  II.  of  England;  ob- 
tained the  services  of  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke 
(surnamed  Strongbow),  by  whom  he  was  restored  to  power 
in  1170.  Dermqt  gave  Strongbow  his  daughter  Era  in 
marriage,  and  dying  in  the  same  year  was  succeeded  by 
the  invader  as  a  vassal  to  the  English  king,  this  being  the 
foundation  of  the  English  claim  of  supremacy  in  Ireland. 

HcNab'  (Sir  Alan  Napier),  Bart.,  b.  at  Niagara  Feb. 
19,  1798;  became  a  midshipman  in  1813;  served  under 
Sir  James  Yeo  in  the  naval  expedition  against  Sackctt'a 
Harbor  and  other  American  ports  of  Lake  Ontario ;  joined 
the  army  as  ensign  of  the  100th  regiment;  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  and  at  the  battle  of  Platts- 
burg ;  studied  law ;  practised  at  Hamilton ;  was  joumai- 
clerk  to  the  assembly  of  Upper  Canada ;  elected  a  member 
of  that  body  in  1829 ;  became  its  Speaker  at  a  later  period ; 
commanded  the  Canadian  militia  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
during  the  insurrection  of  1837-38,  with  the  rank  of  col- 
onel; routed  the  insurgenU  near  Toronto  Dec.  7,  1837; 
seized,  burned,  and  sent  over  Niagara  Falls  the  steamer 
Caroline;  was  knighted  July  14,  1838;  became  Speaker 
of  the  legislature  of  the  united  provinoes  of  Canada  in 
1844 ;  was  prime  minister  1854-56 ;  made  a  baronet  Feb., 
1858,  and  d.  at  Toronto  Aug.  8,  1862. 

JHcNagh'ten  (Sir  William  Hat),  Bart.,  b.  in  Scotland 
about  1794;  accompanied  his  father  to  India  in  1809;  en- 
tered the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity;  acquired  a  vast  experience  at  the 
courts  of  the  native  princes ;  accompanied  the  Afghan  ex- 
pedition of  1838-39  as  envoy  to  the  new  monarch,  Shah 
Soojah,  having  virtually  in  his  hands  the  direction  of 
affairs;  was  made  a  baronet  for  his  skilful  management  in 
a  difficult  situation,  and  was  mnrdered  by  Akbar  Khan,  the 
insurgent  prince,  at  a  conference  in  Cabool  Dec.  25, 1841. 

Mclfair'  (A.  R.),  b.  in  Louisiana  Sept.  15,  1839 ;  grad- 
uated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  18S0  ;  became  a  lieutenant 
in  1862,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1 866 ;  retired  in  con- 
sequence of  physical  disability  in  1872.  Served  in  the 
Seminole  at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  Nov.  7, 1861,  and  in 
the  Powhatan  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  com- 
manded the  boats  of  the  latter  in  the  successful  attack  on 
Morris  Island,  Aug.  9, 1863.     Commended  for  "gallantry." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

McNair  (Frederick  V.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Jan.  13, 
1839;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1857;  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1864,  a 
commander  in  1872;  served  on  board  the  Iroquois  at  the 
passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  capture  of 
Mew  Orleans,  and  in  most  of  the  battles  on  the  Mississippi 
in  1862 ;  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Juniata  in  both 
tbe  Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  is  thns  handsomely  mentioned 
in  the  official  report  of  her  commanding  officer,  Lieut.-Com. 
Thomas  S.  Phelps:  "Where  all  behaved  so  well  it  seems 
invidious  to  make  a  selection,  but  I  must  call  your  especial 
attention  to  the  cool,  gallant,  and  able  manner  in  which 
Lieut.  McNair  performed  his  whole  duty." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Maclfair'yt  county  in  S.  W.  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  by 
Mississippi,  and  traversed  in  the  S.  W.  comer  by  the  Big 
Hatohie  River. ,  Area,  550  square  miles.  Indian  corn, 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  butter  are  staples.  Cap.  Purdy., 
Pop.  12,726. 

McNeil'  (John),  b.  at  Hillsboro',  N.  H.,  1784 ;  appointed 
captain  1 1th  U.  S.  Infantry  in  1812 ;  promoted  to  De  major 
the  following  year.  At  Chippewa  (July  5, 1814),  on  the 
fall  of  his  colonel,  he  commanded  his  regiment,  whioh  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  that  day ;  and  again  at 
Lundy's  lane  (July  25),  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
For  these  actions  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  retained  as  major 
5th  Infantry,  and  in  1826  attained  a  colonelcy,  having  been 
brevetted  brigadier-general  two  years  previous.  In  1S30 
he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  whioh  position  he  held  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
D.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  23, 1850. 

McNeil  (Gen.  Jonir),  b.  in  Canada  of  American  parents 
about  1820 ;  learned  the  hatter's  trade  in  Boston,  and  car- 
ried on  that  business  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  twenty  years ; 
took  an  active  part  in  Gen.  Lyon's  campaign ;  became  col- 
onel of  the  19th  Missouri  Vols.  Aug.  3,  1861 ;  took  oom- 
mand  of  a  oavaliy  regiment  early  in  1862 ;  cleared  N.  E. 
Missouri  of  guerillas,  hanging  or  shooting  a  number  of 
bridge-burners — an  act  which  created  a  great  sensation  at 
the  time,  and  was  denounced  by  all  the  sympathisers  with 
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defeMed  Gen.  Porter  at  Kirkeville  Aug.  6;  wu  made  a 
brigadier-general  Not.  29,  1  S(i2,  and  was  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war  in  the  campaigns  in  Southern  Ohio. 

HcNeiie'  (Hl-oh),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bullycastle,  Ireland,  in 
1795;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1S15;  entered 
as  a  law -student  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  took  ordera  in  the 
Church  of  England  1820 ;  became  ourate  in  Uonogal,  Ire- 
land :  rector  of  Albury,  Surrey ;  minister  of  St.  Jude,  LiT- 
erpool,  1834;  honorary  canon  of  Chester  1846;  minister 
of  St.  Paul,  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool,  1848 ;  residentiary 
canon  of  Chester  1S60,  and  dean  of  Ripon  1868.  Dr.  Uc- 
Neile  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  and 
for  his  successful  evangelical  laoors  in  Liverpool.  lie 
published  several  volumes  of  sermons,  lectures,  and  letters 
on  eeclesiaFtieal  topics. 

McNeill'  (Sir  JoH!»),  O.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Colonsa, 
Seotland,  in  1795 :  was  appointed  assistant  envoy  at  the 
eonrt  of  Persia  in  1831,  and  envoy  in  1836,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  became  prominent  through  his  prediction  of  ag- 
gressive designs  on  the  part  of  Russia,  a  subject  to  which 
a  great  part  of  his  career  has  been  devoted,  and  which  he 
has  treated  in  numerous  pamphlets  and  essays  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Indian  periodicals,  as  well  as  in  a  volume  entitled 
Progren  n»d  Potilion  of  Jtuttia  in  (ike  BatI  (1854).  Return- 
ing from  Persia  in  1844,  8ir  John  was  employed  in  many 
civil  and  military  commissions  in  England  and  iSootland, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council  (1857)  and 
ehairman  of  the  poor-law  board. 

McNeill  (WiLLiAX  Oibki),  b.  in  \orth  Carolina  about 
IROO :  graduated  at  West  Point  1817,  and  entered  the  ar- 
tillery, serving  on  topographical  duty  until  1823,  when 
transferred  to  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  with 
rank  of  brevet  captain.  His  name  is  intimately  identified 
with  the  early  engineering  works  of  our  country,  particu- 
larly as  a  pioneer  in  railroad  surveys  and  construction. 
He  was  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  to  deter- 
mine the  route  of  that  road ;  and  chief  engineer  of  many 
other  railroads,  until  in  1837  he  resigned  from  the  army  to 
pursue  the  profession  of  civil  engineer.  In  this  capacity 
be  was  prominent  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  was  chief  engineer  of  the  dry  dock 
in  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard ;  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Co.,  on  the  early  surveys  of  which  work 
he  was  engaged;  and  was  constantly  consulted  on  im- 
portant public  works  in  this  and  other  countries;  was 
major-general  of  the  Rhode  Island  militia  during  the  Dorr 
excitement.     D.  at  Brooklyn  Feb.  16,  1853. 

MacNeilPs,  tp.  of  Moore  co.,  S.  C.    Fop.  532. 

HcNeT'en  (William  Jam es),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Oalway,  Ire- 
land, Mar.  26,  1763;  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Prague 
and  Vienna,  graduating  in  1784 ;  engaged  in  revolutionary 
movements  in  Ireland  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen :  was  imprisoned  four  years ;  became  captain  in 
an  Irish  brigade  in  the  French  service ;  came  to  toe  U.  S. 
1804:  was  professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons or  in  the  Medical  School  of  Rutgers  College  more 
than  twenty  years ;  was  twice  appointed  resident  physician ; 
wsa  a  member  of  the  medical  council  during  the  cholera 
season  of  1832,  and  d.  in  New  York  July  12, 1841.  Ue 
published  an  Uxpotition  of  the  Atomic  Theory ^  Piecet  of 
Irimk  Hitturii  (1807),  and  other  works,  and  edited  Brando's 
Ckemittry. 

MacXish'  (Robibt),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Glasgow,  Sootland, 
Feb.  15,  1802;  studied  medicine  in  Glasgow  and  Paris; 
contributed  to  Blackwood  and  other  magazines  over  the 
signature  of  "  A  Modem  Pythagorean,"  and  published  Tka 
Anntomy  of  Drunkennen  (1827),  a  remarkatHC  book;  7%e 
Pkilutopkg  of  Sleep  (1830),  a  JJook  of  Apkoriemt  (1833), 
and  an  IiUrnduttiou  to  Pkrenolom  (1835).  D.  at  Glasgow 
Jm.  16,  1837. 

MacNntt'f  post-r.,  cap.  of  Le  Flore  eo..  Miss.,  45  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Bolivar.     Pop.  44. 

HcNntt  (Alexajtokr  G.),  b.  in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va., 
in  1801;  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Va. ;  re- 
moved in  1 824  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  afterwards  became  a 
lawyer  of  Vickebnrg.  In  1835  he  was  sent  to  the  State 
senate,  and  was  governor  of  Mississippi  1837-41.  D.  in 
De  Soto  CO.,  Miss.,  Oct.  22,  1848. 

Macomb',  county  in  E.  Michigan,  bounded  S.  E.  by 
Lake  SL  Clair ;  watered  by  Clinton  River  and  its  affluents, 
and  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  Area,  375 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  level  and  fertile.  Wheat, 
oats,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  wool,  butter,  and  hay,  are  sta- 
ples. There  are  important  manufactures.  Cap.  Mount 
Clemens.     Pop.  27,616. 

Macomb,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  McDonongh  co.,  HI., 
on  the  Chicago  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  200  miles  from  Chicago, 
eoDtains  the  McDonongh  Normal  College,  excellent  schools, 
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a  fine  court-house,  3  newspapers,  2  banks,  1  foundry,  3 
wagon  and  carriage  factories,  and  a  number  of  stores. 
Pop.  of  ▼.  2748;  of  tp.  4313. 

W.  U.  Uaiklike,  Ed.  "  Joubkal." 

Macomb,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich.  Fop. 
1805. 

Macomb,  post-tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
S.  shore  of  Black  Lake,  has  limestone,  gypsum,  and  ores 
of  lead  and  other  metals.    Pop.  1673. 

Macomb  (Gen.  Alexander),  b.  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Apr. 
18,  1782;  appointed  a  comet  of  cavalry  in  1799;  trans- 
ferred to  the  infantry  in  ISOl,  and  to  the  engineers  in 
1802,  in  which  latter  corps  be  attained  alientenant-colonclcy 
in  1810,  and  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  (June,  1HI2)  was  acting  adjutant-general  of 
the  army ;  but  preferring  active  field-service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  July  colonel  of  the  .^d  Artillery,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Fort  Niagara  and  Fort  George;  promoted  to 
be  brigadier-general  in  Jan.,  1814.  On  Sept. II,  with  1500 
men  and  a  small  number  of  militia  from  New  York  and 
Vermont,  he  fought  the  battle  of  PInttsburg,  defeating  a 
largely  superior  force  of  British  veterans  under  Sir  George 
Prevost,  for  which  service  he  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress and  a  gold  medal ;  was  also  brevetted  major-general 
and  commanded  a  military  department  in  the  North-west 
1815-21.  Upon  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  in  the  lat- 
ter year,  be  was  retained  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  Hay,  1828,  he  succeeded' 
Gen.  Brown  as  major-general  in  command  of  the  army. 
D.  at  Washington  June  25,  1841.  Author  of  a  Trealite  on 
Mnrtial  Law  and  CourU'Martial  at  practieed  in  (ke  U,  S, 
(1809). 

Macomb  (Commodore  Wu.  H.),  b:  in  1820  in  Michigan ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr.  10,  1834  :  became 
a  passed  midshipman  in  1.S40,  a  lientenant  in  1847,  a  com- 
mander in  1862,  a  captain  in  1806,  a  commodore  in  1870. 
D.  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  12,  1872.  While  attached  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  Plymouth  in  1856  he  took  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment and  capture  by  assault  of  the  Barrier  Forts,  China ; 
was  in  various  actions  on  the  Mississippi  in  1863,  and  in 
the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  in  1864,  and  on  Oct.  31, 
1864,  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  gunboats,  captured  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  N.  C,  after  a  spirited  fight,  in  making 
his  dispositions  for  which  he  displayed  decided  ability. 
For  this  victory  Macomb  received  the  thanks  of  the  de- 
partment, and  was  advanced  ten  numbers  in  his  grade; 
and  Rear-admiral  Porter  in  his  official  report  of  it  says : 
"  This  was  a  very  gallant  affair,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  commander  of  the  expedition  and  all  con- 
cerned." Foxhall  a.  Parker. 

Macon'  [anc.  Matito],  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  on  the  river  Saftne,  which 
is  lined  with  beautiful  quays  and  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
thirteen  arches,  built  by  Csesar.  Otherwise  the  town  is 
ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  but  its 
trade  in  timber  and  Burgundy  wine  is  considerable,  as  also 
its  manufactures  of  watches.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Lam- 
artine.     Pop.  18,382. 

Macon,  county  of  E.  Alabama.  Area,  575  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Tallapoosa  River. 
The  surface  is  varied,  the  soil  mostly  good.  There  are 
large  forests.  Cotton  and  com  are  staple  products.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Western  R.  R.  of  Alabama. 
Cap.  Tuskegee.    Pop.  17,727. 

Macon,  county  of  W.  Central  Georgia.  Area,  370 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are 
the  principal  erops.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Flint 
River  and  by  the  South-western  R.  R.  of  Georgia.  Cap. 
Oglethorpe.     Pop.  11,458. 

Macon,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  is  a  highly  fertile  prairie  region,  traversed  by 
the  N.  fork  of  Sangamon  River.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool 
are  leading  products.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  manufac- 
tured quite  extensively.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
numerous  railroads  centring  at  Decatur,  the  capital.  Pop. 
26,481. 

Macon,  county  of  N.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  828  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Chariton  and  E.  Chariton 
rivers  and  their  numerous  branches.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified, and  it  is  highly  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and 
tobacco  are  staple  products.  Lumber,  carriages,  and  flour 
are  manufactured.  Coal  abounds,  and  iron  and  lead  are 
found.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Northern  Missouri  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Maoon 
City.     Pop.  23,230. 

Macon,  county  of  S.  W.  North  Carolina,  bounded  8.  by 
Georgia.  Area,  550  square  miles.  It  is  surrounded  and 
crossed  by  mountain-ranges,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Little 
Tennessee  River.     The  county  has  very  fertile  valleys,    p 
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fine  scenery,  and  much  unezploited  mineral  wealth.  To- 
bacco and  oom  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Franklin.  Pop. 
881i. 

JHacOD)  count;  of  Middle  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  by 
Kentucky.  Area,  250  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but  very 
productive.  Live-stock,  tobacco,  grain,  and  cotton  are  the 
staple  products.     Cap.  Lafayette.     Pop.  6633. 

Macon,  tp.  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  3426. 

Kacon,  oity,  cap.  of  Bibb  co.,  Oa.,  situated  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Oomulgee  River,  80  miles  S.  E.  of 
Atlanta,  at  the  junction  of  five  railways,  is  beautifully  lo- 
cated, well  laid  out  with  very  wide  streets  lined  with  shade 
trees,  has  a  magnificent  city  park  and  fair-grounds,  im- 
portant manufactures,  iron-foundries  and  railway  machine- 
shops,  6  banks,  7  churches,  and  4  newspapers,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Mercer  University  (Baptist)  and  of  the  Wesleyan 
Female  College.  Rose  Uill  Cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ocmulgeo,  half  a  mite  below  the  city,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  U.  S.     Pop.  10,813. 

Maconi  tp.  of  Bureau  co.,  111.    Pop.  839. 

Macon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  111.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  11  miles  8.  of  Decatur.     Pop.  Ii4g. 

MacoB,  post-tp.  of  Lenawee  oo.,  Miob.    Pop.  1439. 

Macon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Noxubee  oo.,  Miss.,  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  198  miles  N.  of  Mobile.  It  has  i 
schools,  6  churches,  1  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  the  ma- 
chine-shops of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  one  of  the 
finest  court-houses  in  the  State.     Pop.  97i. 

Ferris  A  Ward,  Eds.  "  Bkacon." 

Macon,  oity,  cap.  of  Macon  oo..  Mo.,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  with  the  St.  Louis  Kansas 
City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  170  miles  X.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  has 
12  chnrohes,  2  banks,  4  weekly  newspapers,  2  fine  school- 
buildings,  an  academy,  an  extensive  wagon-factory,  and  a 
flourishing  trade.     Fop.  3678. 

Macon,  tp.  of  Powhatan  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2745. 

Macon  (Nathaniel),  b.  in  Warren  co.,  N.  C,  in  1757; 
studied  at  Princeton,  and  afterwards  served  as  a  private 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  under  Col.  John  Macon,  bis 
brother;  wa*  in  the  State  legislature,  1780-85;  opposed 
the  U.  S.  Constitution,  and  twice  declined  the  office  of 
U.  S.  postmaster-general ;  was  in  Congress  1791-1815,  and 
was  Speaker  1801-06 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1816-28,  being  (1825- 
28)  acting  president  of  the  Senate.  In  1835  he  was  presi- 
dent of  a  State  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1836  a 
n.  S.  elector.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Madison, 
Jefferson,  and  John  Randolph.  Though  now  nearly  for- 
gotten, the  number  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  which  bear  his  name  show 
the  extent  of  his  popularity  among  his  contemporaries. 
His  term  of  consecutive  service  in  Congress,  thirty-seven 
years,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  American  statesman.  D. 
in  Warren  oo.,  N.  C,  June  29,  1837. 

Macon'pin,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area, 
864  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  extremely  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Carriages, 
harnesses,  and  flour  are  inanufaetured.  Coal  is  found  in 
this  oounty,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Carlins- 
Tille.     Pop.  32,728. 

Macoy'a,  called  also  Macahnba  Falm  and  Great 
Macaw  Tree,  the  Acrocomia  telerocnrpn,  a  South  Amer- 
ican and  West  Indian  palm  tree,  which  yields  to  commerce 
a  pleasantly  perfumed  palm  oil,  used  in  soapmaking,  and 
in  its  native  regions  is  employed  as  an  unguent  in  rheu- 
matism. 

MacPhail',  former  county  of  Minnesota.  (See  Lac 
QDI  Parlk.) 

MacPher'BOn,  now  county  in  Central  Dakota,  on  the 
table-land  of  the  Missouri,  and  drained  by  several  small 
tributaries  of  that  river. 

MacPherson,  county  of  Central  Kansas,  between  the 
Smoky  Uill  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River  and  the  Little  Ar- 
kansas. Area,  500  square  miles.  It  couKists  of  rolling 
prairies,  well  adapted  to  stock-raising.  Cap.  Lindsborg. 
Pop.  738. 

MacPherson,  post-v.,  cap.  of  MacPherson  co.,  Kan- 
sas, 35  miles  S.  of  Salina,  has  3  churches,  2  hotels,  several 
flouring-miUs,  a  newspaper,  and  a  number  of  business- 
houses.  Principal  occupation,  farming  and  sheep-raising. 
Pop.  about  500.  G.  W.  AJcClintick,  Ed.  "  Indbpendknt." 

MacPherson,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn."  Pop.  903. 

McPhersoB  (Edward),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
July  31 .  1830 ;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College  in  1848 ; 
was  for  a  time  a  journalist  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  was  a  mem- 
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resentatives  1863-69;  secretary  of  the  Union  national 
committee  1860-64;  he  has  since  been  a  journalist  at  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.  He  has  published  a  Political  History  of  the 
U.  S.  (1864)  during  the  civil  war,  a  Political  Manual,  and 
other  works,  including  some  admirable  literary  and  other 
papers. 

Macpherson  (James),  b.  at  Ruthven,  Inverness-shire, 
io  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  1738;  entered  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  1752 ;  studied  also  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  whore  he 
gave  evidence  of  his  literary  taste  by  the  publication  of  a 
"heroic  poem"  in  six  cantos  entitled  Tht  Highlaudcr 
(1758),  which  is  admitted  to  be  beneath  criticism.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  was  never  or- 
dained. After  teaching  the  Ruthven  school  he  became  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Balgowan,  and  made 
some  essays  in  versification,  which  he  showed  to  the  cele- 
brated John  Home  as  translations  of  Gaelic  poetry  which 
he  alleged  to  be  preserved  by  memory  from  a  remote  period 
by  the  Highland  minstrels.  The  circumstance  was  com- 
municated by  Home  to  Drs.  Hugh  Blair  and  Alexander 
Carlyle,  and  by  their  advice  Macpherson  published  a  small 
volume  of  Fragmentt  of  Ancient  Poetry  collected  in  the  High- 
lande  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Em 
Language  (1760).  An  enthusiasm  on  Celtic  subjects  then 
pervaded  the  literary  atmosphere  of  Scotland;  the  little 
book  met  with  great  success,  and  a  subscription  was  raised 
to  enable  the  "  editor "  to  travel  through  the  Highlands 
and  recover  all  extant  remains  of  early  minstrelsy.  Thus 
encouraged  by  the  ready  belief  of  his  dupes,  Macpherson, 
whose  knowledge  of  Gaelic  was  never  more  than  a  smat- 
tering, produced  in  quick  succession  Fingal,  an  Aneienl 
Poem  in  Six  Books,  together  leith  Several  other  Poems  com- 
posed by  Ossian,  Son  of  Fingal,  translated  from  the  Gaelic 
Language  (1762),  and  Temorn,  an  Ancient  Epic  Poem,  in  Eight 
Books,  etc.  (1763),  by  which  he  gained  £1200  and  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  These  so-called  "  poems  "  were  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  Scotland,  and  even  on  the 
Continent  they  were  immediately  translated  into  the  chief 
modern  languages,  and  the  mythical  bard,  Ossian  the  son 
of  Fingal,  at  once  took  his  place  in  biographical  diction- 
aries as  the  rival  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Not  long  after 
the  English  critics  began  to  call  for  the  original  Gaelic  of 
Ossian  in  order  to  tost  the  correctness  of  the  translation, 
but  it  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  flimsy  excuses  put 
forth  for  its  absence  were  sufficient  evidence  to  impartial 
inquirers  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  poems  "  never  ex- 
isted in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have  seen." 
The  Scotch  enthusiasts,  who  bad  staked  their  reputation 
upon  the  genuineness  of  Ossian,  took  up  the  cudgels  in 
behalf  of  Macpherson,  and  the  battle  raged  with  great 
bitterness  for  fifty  years ;  nay,  there  has  appeared  in  the 
present  year  (1875)  an  elaborate  vindication  of  Ossian's 
genuineness.  Macpherson  found  it  expedient  after  the 
publication  of  Temora  to  absent  himself  for  a  time  from 
Scotland,  and  gladly  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  Gov.  ■Johnstone  of  West  Florida,  and  spent  nearly  two 
years  at  Pensacola  and  in  travelling  through  the  American 
colonies;  took  up  his  residence  in  London  (1766),  wrote 
an  Introdnetioa  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(1771),  and  issued  a  prose  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Ho- 
mer (1773)  cast  in  Os^ianio  mould,  which  was  received  with 
eoldness  by  his  friends  and  with  contempt  by  his  adversa- 
ries. Shortly  afterwards  Dr.  Johnson's  uncomplimentary 
treatment  of  Ossian  in  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  (1774)  led 
Macpherson  to  threaten  the  literary  autocrat  with  personal 
violence,  but  only  elicited  a  letter  written  in  terms  of  with- 
ering contempt.  In  1776,  Macpherson  published  a  History 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  Restoration  to  ike  Accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  (2  vols.  4to,  1775),  in  which  he  attacked 
the  motives  of  the  statesmen  who  effected  the  revolution  of 
1688.  The  copyright  of  this  work  brought  Macpherson 
£3000.  Ho  was  employed  by  the  government  to  write  a 
pamphlet.  The  Bights  of  Great  Britain  asserted  against  (&« 
Chims  of  the  Colonies  (1778),  and  another  entitled  A  Short 
History  of  the  Opposition  during  the  Last  Session  of  ParliO' 
ment  (1779).  Macpherson  was  an  able  pamphleteer,  and  in 
reward  for  his  services  be  obtained  the  lucrative  agency  for 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  in  his  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment. He  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  Indian  affairs,  satin 
Parliament  for  Camelford  1780-90,  and  built  a  handsome 
residence  at  Belleville,  Inverness,  where  he  resided  for  sev- 
eral years  until  his  death,  Feb.  17. 1796.  Athis  own  request 
he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  monument  being 
erected  at  the  expense  of  his  estate.  Upon  the  Ossianio 
controversy  the  standard  work  is  that  by  Malcolm  Laing, 
under  the  title  The  Poems  of  Ossian,  containing  the  Poetical 
Works  of  James  Macpherson,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations 
(1805),  in  which  the  memory  of  Macpherson  is  handled 
without  gloves  by  a  brother  Seotohman.     This  masterly 
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Blair,  Kames,  Gr«|fory,  et  id  omne  genu»t  but  did  not  pre- 
Tent  Sir  John  Sinclair  from  pnblishing  Ouian  i»  th»  Orig- 
inal (1806),  from  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  "transla- 
tor," all  of  which,  however,  were  in  the  handwriting  of 
Haepherson  himself  or  of  his  secretaries.  Notwithstanding 
Borne  modem  counter-pleas,  the  verdict  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  London,  that  no  poems  of  the  kind  ooold  be 
tbnnd  to  exist  in  the  memories  of  the  Highlanders,  ought 
to  be  oonclasive.  At  the  same  time,  candid  oritioism  must 
admit  that  a  work  which  elicited  the  unbounded  admiration 
of  such  dissimilar  minds  as  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  Walter  Seott, 
Klopstoek,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  must  have  in  it  ele- 
ments of  poetic  excellence  which  escaped  the  prejudiced 
judgment  of  Maoaulay  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 

McPhenon  (Oen.  Jawer  Birdsstx),  b.  in  Sandusky 
eo.,  0.,  Not.  14,  1828 ;  graduated  at  the  U.  8.  Military 
Academy  at  the  head  of  his  class  July  1,  1853,  and  was 
appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  corps  of  engineers; 
his  superior  qualifioations  canned  him  to  be  retained  at 
the  Academy  as  assistant  instructor  of  engineering  till 
Sept.,  1854,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  New  York 
M  assistant  engineer  on  the  defences  of  that  harbor  and 
of  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  River ;  in  ISbT,  having 
previonsly  (Dec.,  1854)  been  appointed  full  second  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  Fort  Delaware,  and  subsequently  of  the  de- 
fences on  Alcatrax  Island,  San  Francisco  harbor,  Cal.;  in 
1858  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  in  1861  was 
ordered  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  organ- 
ixing  a  corps  of  engineer  troops;  in  Aug.,  1861,  he  was 
made  captain  of  engineers,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
was  chosen  by  Gen.  Halleck  as  aide-de-camp  and  assistant 
engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  with  the  rank 
of  lleatenant-colonel ;  in  May,  1862,  was  pramoted  to  bo 
oolonel  and  A.  D.  C,  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers, 
and  miyor-general  in  Oct.,  1862 ;  his  brilliant  career  from 
the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  in  1862  up  to  the  surrender  of 
Vioksburg  in  1863  is  fittingly  told  by  Oen.  Orant  in  his 
letter  recommending  MoPheraon  to  be  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  army;  he  says  of  him :  "  Ue  has  been  with 
me  in  every  battle  since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion, 
except  Belmont.  At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
and  the  siege  of  Corinth,  as  a  staff  officer  and  engineer, 
his  services  were  conspicuous  and  highly  meritorious.  At 
the  second  battle  of  Corinth  his  skill  as  a  soldier  was  dis- 
played in  successfully  carrying  reinrorcemcnts  to  the  be- 
sieged garrison  when  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  the 
point  to  be  reached.  In  the  advance  through  Central  Mis- 
sissippi, Oen.  McPherson  commanded  one  wing  of  the 
army  with  all  the  ability  possible  to  show,  he  having  the 
lead  in  the  advance,  and  the  rear  retiring.  In  the  cam- 
paign and  siege  terminating  with  the  fall  of  Vioksburg  he 
bas  filled  a  conspicuous  part.  At  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson 
it  was  under  his  direction  that  the  enemy  was  driven,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  from  a  position  they  had  succeeded  in 
holding  all  day  against  an  obstinate  attack.  His  corps, 
the  advance  always  under  his  immediate  eye,  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  movement  from  Port  Gibson  to  Hawkin- 
son's  Ferry.  From  the  N.  fork  of  the  Bayou  Pierre  to 
Black  Kiver  it  was  a  constant  skirmish,  the  whole  skilfully 
managed.  From  Hawkinson's  Ferry  to  Jackson  the  ITth 
army  corps  marched  on  roads  not  travelled  by  other  troops, 
fighting  the  entire  battle  of  Raymond  alone,  and  the  bulk 
of  Johnston's  army  was  fought  by  this  corps  entirely  under 
the  management  of  Qen.  McPherson.  At  Champion  Hill 
the  17th  corps  and  Gen.  McPherson  were  conspicuous.  In 
the  assault  of  the  22d  of  May  on  the  fortifications  of  Vieks- 
burg,  and  during  the  entire  siege,  Gen.  McPherson  and  his 
command  took  unfading  laurels.  Ue  is  one  of  the  ablest 
engineers  and  most  skilful  generals."  Upon  this  recom- 
mendation Gen.  McPherson  was  (Aug.  1,  1863)  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  soon  after 
snrprised  the  Confederate  camp  at  Cahton,  Miss, ;  in  Feb., 
1864,  he  aceompanied  Gen.  Sherman's  famous  raid  to  Me- 
ridian as  second  in  command,  and  in  March  was  assigned 
to  command  the  department  and  army  of  the  Tennessee, 
to  the  reorganizing  of  which  he  devoted  several  weeks, 
preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  Georgia;  during  this  fa- 
mous campaign  his  services  were  invaluable;  at  Resaca, 
Dallas,  ana  the  almost  daily  severe  fighting  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Kenesaw  Mountain,  he  was  conspicuous  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself;  in  the  battles  before  Atlanta  he 
commanded  the  left  grand  division,  and  it  was  here  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1864,  be  was  shot,  and  almost  instantly 
killed.  a.  C.  SiHicoxs. 

McRae'  ( Johii  J.),  b.  in  Wayne  eo..  Miss.,  about  1810 ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1834 ;  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  served  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature ; 
V.  S.  Senator  1851 ;  governor  of  Mississippi  1854-48 ;  was 
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30,  1868. 

Macranche'nia  [6r.  fuucpoc,  "  long,"  and  aix^,  the 
"  neck "],  an  extinct  genus  of  ungulate  mammals  from 
the  tertiary  deposits  of  Southern  South  America.  (Soe 
MaCR  AUCH  ENI  m^ . ) 

Macrancheni'idse  [from  Macrauehenia — iiMcfct, 
"long,"  and  cixiv,  "neck" — and  the  family  ending],  a 
family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Ungulata,  and  sub-order 
Perissodactyli,  including  a  single  extinct  species  from  the 
Eocene  pampas  deposits  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Patagonia. 
It  had  the  body  of  a  tapir,  but  a  long  neck  and  somewhat 
horse-like  head ;  the  skull  had  a  basi-oceipital  which  was 
widened  forward;  the  supramaxillary  bones  were  nearly 
rectilinear  above,  arched,  and  approximated  to  each  other 
in  front  of  the  nasal  aperture,  but  separated  by  the  exten- 
sion upward  of  a  median  septum ;  the  nasal  bones  were  ru- 
dimentary, and  above  or  behind  the  orbits ;  the  dental  series 
was  almost  uninterrupted ;  the  posterior  upper  molars  (H.  2 
and  3)  had  each  a  shallow  valley  extending  inward  from 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  inner  wall,  and  two  or  three 
deep  depressions  in  the  inner  half;  the  lower  molars  (P.  M. 
3,  M.  3)  had  two  (an  anterior  and  a  posterior)  crescent- 
shaped  ridges ;  the  canines  were  small.  In  these  charac- 
ters the  type  contrasted  with  the  Paleeothcriidse,  which  it 
resembled  in  the  length  of  the  neck.  It  may  also  be  added 
that,  while  belonging  to  the  perissodactyl  (or  odd-toed) 
division  of  the  ungulates,  it  presents,  especially  in  the  skele- 
ton, many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  even-toed  camels 
and  llamas.  Thus,  in  the  elongated  cervical  vertebrss  the 
canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  instead  of  perforating  the 
transverse  processes,  as  in  most  mammals,  is  confluent  with 
the  neural  canal  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebree,  and 
anteriorly  perforates  the  walls  of  that  eanal.  The  syga- 
pophyses  closely  resemble  those  of  the  llama  in  form,  as  do 
also  the  articular  faces  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  which  are 
much  more  flattened  than  is  usual  among  the  ungulates. 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  onkylosed  together.  The  bones 
of  the  feet  resemble  those  of  the  odd-toed  ungulates,  and, 
as  in  the  rhinoceros,  there  were  three  toes  both  before  and 
(probably)  behind.  These  toes,  in' the  fore  feet  at  least, 
wore  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  femur  is  long,  and  has  a 
third  trochanter.  The  fibula  is  entire,  but  confluent  with 
the  tibia.  The  astragalus  is  of  the  characteristic  perisso- 
dactyl type,  and  the  facet  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid 
is  apparently  absent.  Further  evidence  of  the  affinities 
of  tnose  animals  with  the  perissodootyls,  and  especially 
the  PaUeotheriumf  is  afforded  by  the  six  upper  incisors  and 
thenoarly  continuous  dental  series.  Thecanines  were  small. 
The  single  known  species  {Maerauchetiia  patacknnica)  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  monograph  by  Bur- 
meister,  who  has  almost  completely  restored  the  skeleton. 
It  was  originally  described  by  Prof.  Owen  from  remains 
brought  by  the  great  naturalist  Charles  Darwin  from  Pata- 
gonia, and  on  account  of  peculiarities  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrie  compared  with  the  camels.  By  Burmcister  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  quite  a  long,  slender  proboscis,  but  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  Tho  Macrauehenia  equalled  in  size  the 
largest  hippopotamus,  but  probably  hod  a  less  broad  and 
bulky  body  and  the  neck  was  elongated.      0.  C.  Marsh. 

MacTea'dy  (Williau  CnABLEs),  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, Mar.  3,  1793 ;  d.  at  Cheltenham  Apr.  27,  1873.  His 
father,  a  theatrical  manager  and  lessee,  sent  his  son  to 
Rugby  to  be  liberally  educated,  but  his  projected  career 
was  out  short  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  the  youth  essayed  the  stage,  making  bis  flrst 
appearance  at  Birmingham  in  Borneo  (June  7,  1810).  He 
first  undertook  Hamlet  in  1811 ;  played  with  Mrs.  Siddons 
at  Newcastle  in  Tke  Gameiter  and  Votujlat ;  played  at 
Glasgow,  Bath,  Berwick,  and  Dublin;  was  seen  in  Lon- 
don at  Covent  Garden  as  Orestes  (Sept.  16,  1816).  His 
success  was  slow,  but  steady,  and  was  due  to  hard  work, 
rather  than  to  genius.  In  1822  his  engagement  began  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  his  reputation  rose  in  parts  like  Vir- 
ginius  and  Mirandola  till  1826,  when  he  went  to  Drury 
Lane.  From  this  time  he  took  rank  with  the  illustrious  of 
his  profession.  The  same  year  he  visited  America;  the 
next  year  made  a  continental  tour;  in  1828  played  in 
Paris;  returned  to  England,  and  for  several  years  played 
in  London  and  all  tho  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom ;  revisited 
America  in  1843-44,  and  made  a  sncoessfnl  professional 
tour  through  the  States;  made  another  engagement  in 
Paris,  and  performed  in  Hamlet  at  the  Tuileries  before 
Louis  Philippe;  revisited  the  U.  S.  again  in  1849,  during 
which  the  Astor  Place  riot  in  New  York  ooourred  ;  in  1850 
began  the  long  series  of  ''farewells"  to' the  theatres  in 
England,  which  terminated  at  Drury  Lane  Feb.  26,  1861. 
Till  I860,  Mr.  Maoready  lived  in  retirement  at  Sherborne, 
enjoying  society,  taking  an  interest  in  public  institutions, 
and  occasionally  giving  readings.    The  last  years  of  his 
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life  were  rpent  at  CfaeltoDham.  Mr.  Macread;  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  great  Shakapearean  actors,  a  good  scholar, 
a  man  of  fine  literary  taste,  of  high  professional  ambition, 
of  elevated  character,  generous,  humane,  modest,  and  just. 
(See  i(«inini«e*Rce>  and  Viaria,  187i.) 

0.  B.  FBOTHIKaBAII. 

McRee'  (Col.  William),  b.  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  1788 ; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  180i,  and  ap- 

fointed  second  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  first  lieutenant 
8ua,  captain  1808,  major  1812,  lieutenant-colonel  1818. 
Prior  to  1812  was  engaged  in  the  survey  and  construction 
of  fortifications  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast ;  during  the 
war  with  Qreat  Britain  he  served  as  chief  of  artillery  of 
Oen.  Hampton's  Northern  army,  and  later,  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  Gen.  Brown's  army,  achieved  distinction  at  the 
capture  and  defence  of  Fort  Erie  and  the  battles  of  Chip- 
pewa and  Niagara,  winning  the  brevets  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonol.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  with  Major 
Thayer,  he  visited  Europe,  under  orders  of  his  government, 
for  professional  observation  and  provided  with  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  professional  works;  returning  in  1816,  he 
was  placed  on  a  board  of  engineers  to  prepare  a  system  of 
defences  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  which  he  continued 
until  1819,  when,  sharing  with  other  officers  of  his  eorps  the 
feeling  of  the  injustice  of  the  appointment  of  the  French 
engineer.  Gen.  Bernard,  to  the  position  especially  created 
by  Congress  for  him.  that  of  "  assistant  engineer  of  the 
U.  S.."  with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  resigned  Mar. 
31,  1819.  In  1825  be  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  rendering  important  ser- 
vices.   D.  of  cholera  at  St.  Louis  Sept.  10,  1832. 

Macri'nas  (M.  Opelius),  Boman  emperor  from  Apr., 
217,  to  June,  218,  b.  in  161  of  bumble  parentage  at  Css- 
aarea,  in  Mauritania ;  entered  the  service  of  Plautianns, 
the  favorite  of  Septimius  Beverus ;  received  different  ap- 
pointments in  the  imperial  household ;  became  prefect  of 
the  prsetorians,  and  was  ohosen  emperor  by  them  after  the 
assassination  of  Caraealla.  Shortly  after  his  acoession  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  and  lost  his  influence  with 
the  army.  The  prsetorians  rose  in  rebellion,  instigated  by 
Elagabalus,  and  the  etnneror  fled  in  disguise,  but  was  dis- 
covered and  put  to  deatn. 

JHacro'bins  (Axbrosius  Acrklius  TREonotiirR),  a  Latin 
grammarian,  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  but  of  his  per- 
sonal life  nothing  is  known.  Of  his  writings  are  still  ex- 
tant Stifttmalionim  Convieiontm  Libri  VII,t  containing 
much  valuable  historical  and  mythological  information ; 
Commenlari»9  ex  Cicerone  in  Somnium  Scipionie^  a  series 
of  philosophical  discourses  based  on  Neoplatonie  views; 
ana  an  extract  or  abridgment  of  De  Differentiia  et  Soeie- 
tntihnu  Orieei  Laiinique  Verbi.  Macrobius  is  the  first  pagan 
writer  who  mentions  the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Beth- 
lehem by  Herod.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by 
Jan  (1848-52).     There  is  no  English  translation. 

MacTopod'idae  [from  Mncropiu,  the  typical  genus; 
luxfvs,  "  long,"  and  irov<,  "  foot,"  and  the  family  suffix],  a 
family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Marsupialia  and  sub-order 
Syndoctyli,  containing  the  kangaroos  and  kangaroo-rats 
of  Australia  and  New  Quinea.  They  have  immensely  en- 
larged hind  limbs,  by  means  of  which  they  progress  by 
great  leaps,  and  much  reduced  fore  limbs,  while  the  large 
thick  tail  serves  as  a  fulcrum  for  support,  etc. :  the  head  is 
comparatively  small,  and  somewhat  deer-like  ;  the  teeth  in 
the  full  series  are  as  follows:  molars,  \\  canines,  g  or  ^; 
incisors,  \\  the  second  molar  in  each  jaw  in  the  young 
is  deciduous,  and  followed  by  a  permanent  successor ;  all 
except  the  first  are  two-ridged ;  the  canines  are  small  or 
absent  in  the  upper  jaw,  always  absent  in  the  lower;  the 
inci'<ors  of  the  upper  jaw  (3  +  3)  trenchant  and  nearly 
vertical,  of  the  lower  (1  +  1)  large  and  horicontal;  the 
stomach  is  large  and  sacealated,  and  a  long  simple  etecum 
is  developed;  the  marsupial  pouch  opens  forward.  The 
family  is  peculiar  to  Australasia  and  the  islands  of  the 
Papuan  Archipelago,  and  is  quite  rich  in  genera  and  spe- 
cies. It  has  been  divided  by  Bystematists  into  two  families 
and  many  genera.  (I.)  The  Macropodinae  are  those  forms 
in  which  thecesophagns  enters  the  stomach  near  the  cardiac 
end,  and  embraces  the  genera  (1)  Macroput,  including 
the  typical  kangaroos,  weighing  up  to  200  pounds ; 
(2)  Halmniunu,  including  the  brush-kangaroos  or  wal- 
labies, weighing  from  10  to  50  pounds;  (3)  Petrogalea, 
or  the  rock-kangaroos,  weighing  up  to  30  pounds;  (4) 
Liujiirchfte;  or  the  hare  kangaroos,  weighing  from  6 
to  8  pounds:  (5)  Onychogntra,  including  the  silky-haired 
or  rail-tail  kangaroos,  weighing  from  8  to  10  pounds ;  (6) 
Dorcoptie,  or  New  Quinea  kangaroos,  weighing  7  or  8 
pounds ;  and  (7)  Dendrolagm,  including  the  tree-kanga- 
roos or  wallabies,  weighing  about  30  pounds.  (II.)  The 
Hy])siprymninoo  are  forms  in  which  the  oesophagus  enters 
the  stomach  near  the  pyloric  end,  and  embrace  the  genera 


(1)  /fMMtDryiniitu,  or  rat-kangaroos,  weighing  from  4  to  5 
ponnds ;  (2)  Jiettongioj  or  jerboa  kangaroos,  weighing  from 
2  to  5  pounds;  and  (3)  yBpn/mnut  (Oarrod,  1875),  until 
very  recently  confounded  with  the  bettongs.  The  Dendro- 
logi,  or  genera  Dendrolagntf  and  Dorcof>eia  are  represented 
in  New  Guinea  and  Mysol;  the  Maeropi\  or  all  the  rest*  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Ary,  and  the  K^  Islands.  Dr.  Krcft, 
one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  family,  admits  44  species 
as  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Prof.  Owen  bos 
recently  (1873)  described  some  gigantic  species  fh)m  late 
Tertiary  caves  and  other  deposits  in  Australia,  some  of 
which,  according  to  Garrod,  are  most  nearly  related  to  the 
New  Quinea  types.  (See  also  Kanoaboo  and  Marsi'pia- 
LiA.)  Theo.  Gill. 

MacSber'rfstowii,  post-v.  of  Conewago  tp.,  Adams 
CO.,  Pa.,  12  miles  E.  of  Qettysburg.    Pop.  291. 

IWcSpar'ran  (JAnrai),  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  N.  of  Ireland 
about  1695,  came  to  Narragansctt,  B.  I.,  in  1 721,  as  an 
Episcopal  missionary  of  the  Society  fur  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  was  intimate  with  Berke- 
ley at  Newport;  visited  England  in  1736;  was  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  wrote  a  historical  and  geographical  treatise 
entitled  America  Dinected  (Dublin,  1753),  which  was  re- 
printed in  Updike's  Hiitory  of  ike  Epiteopol  Cknrch  in 
Sarragansettf  R.  I.  (1847).  in  which  several  of  Dr.  McSpar- 
ran's  sermons  may  also  be  found.  He  was  engaged  upon 
a  more  extended  history  of  the  colonies  when  he  died  at 
South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Deo.  1, 1757. 

JHacTier',  tp.  of  Lexington  eo.,  S.  C.    Pop.  703. 

M ac'tra,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mactridse,  of 
the  lamellibranchiate  mollaski.  The  MaotridiB  appear 
first  in  the  Mesosoio  roeks. 

McTjreire'  (Hollaxd  Nnrvoxs),  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  b.  in  Barnwell  CO., 
S.  C. ;  graduated  at  Randolph-Macon  College,  Va. ;  joined 
the  Virginia  conference  in  1845;  in  1810  took  charge  of 
St.  Francis  street  church.  Mobile ;  served  the  churehc.^  at 
Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  Columbus,  Miss. ;  was  then  trans- 
ferred from  the  Alabama  to  the  Louisiana  conference,  end 
was  stationed  in  New  Orleans;  in  1854  was  elected  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  Chriilian  Advocate  ;  in  1858  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Chrietinn  Advocate,  During  the 
war  ho  was  transferred  to  the  Montgomery  conference,  and 
was  pastor  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  when  in  1866  ho  was 
elected  to  the  episcopate.  He  is  now  (1875)  president  of 
the  board  of  trust  of  the  Vanderbilt  University.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works,  among  which  is  a  book 
on  church  law  entitled  ^fanual  of  the  Di'fipline,  and  one 
on  the  Duliet  of  Uattert.  His  style  is  terse  and  effective. 
He  resides  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  T.  0.  Si'iiiiElis. 

Macan'gle,  post-v.  of  Lehigh  oo.,  P«.;  called  also 

MiLLERSTOW.i  (which  see). 

M acVer'tOwn,  post-b.  of  Mifflin  oo..  Pa.,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.,  contaifts  S  churches,  a  bank  of  loan  and 
deposit,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  several  stores.  Prin- 
cipal business,  fanning,  and  mining  iron  ore,  of  which 
immense  quantities  are  found  in  the  Immediate  vicinity. 
Sand  for  glassmaking  is  also  found  here  in  large  quantities. 
Pop.  685.       E.  CoKRAD,  Ed.  "MacVeytowm  Jodrnal." 

IHcVick'ar  (John)!  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  10, 1787; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1804;  took  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1811 ;  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  Columbia  College  in 
1817,  wbich  post  ho  retained  nearly  half  a  century,  until 
1864.  Wrote  a  A'arratite  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hard 
(1822),  OntUnet  of  Political  Economy  (1825),  Memoir  of 
Rev,  E.  D,  Griffin  (1831),  Early  I'eari  of  Iliehop  Hohart 
(1834),  and  Prafettional  Yean  of  Jlitiop  HobaH  (1836). 
D.  in  New  York,  Oct.  29,  1868.  (See  his-£i/e,  by  his  son, 
W.  A.  McViokar,  D.  D.,  1873.) 

Mac'wahoo  Flantatioa,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  M«. 
Pop.  170. 

McWhor'ter  (Alexanber),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Newcastle  co., 

Del.,  July  15,  17.34;  graduated  at  Princeton  1757;  studied 
theology  under  William  Tenncnt ;  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Newark ;  went  on  a  mission  to 
North  Carolina  in  1764,  and  was  sent  there  again  in  1775 
by  Congress  to  persuade  the  royalists  of  the  western  coun- 
ties to  join  with  their  brethren  in  the  Revolution ;  became 
in  1778  chaplain  of  Knox's  artillery  brigade;  accepted  in 
1779  the  pastorate  at  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  oo.,  N.  C, 
and  the  presidency  of  Queen's  Museum  College,  then 
called  Liberty  Hall;  lost  bis  library  by  the  invasion  of 
Comwallis;  returned  to  Newark  1781;  aided  in  drawing 
up  the  constitution  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1788;  was  for  thirty-five  years  a  trustee  of  Princeton 
College;  took  a  leading  part  in  collecting  funds  in  New 
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England  for  rebailding  the  oollege  after  the  eonflaf^ration 
of  1802;  published  a  centennial  Hermon  at  Newark  in  1800, 
and  two  volnmea  of  aermonf  in  18U3.  D.  at  Newark  July 
20,  1807. 

MacWhOTter  (Alexaitocr),  A.  M.,  b.  in  New  Tork 
Jan.  1.  1822:  Kradnated  at  Tale  1842;  studied  dirinitj  at 
New  HaTen  1842-45 ;  was  professor  of  English  literatore 
and  metaphTsies  at  the  UniTersity  of  Tro;,  N.  Y.,  186((- 
(0;  author  of  Yakmk  CkriH,ortU  Memoriat  Nam*  (1857). 

MaeWil'iiams,  tp.  of  Otoe  oo.,  Neb.    Pop.  480. 

McWil'lie  (Willtax),  b.  near  Liberty  Hill,  Kershaw 
district.  S.  C,  Not.  17,  1795 ;  serfod  in  the  war  of  1812  as 
adjutant  to  his  father,  Col.  Adam  McWillie ;  graduated  at 
i^nth  Carolina  Collcf^e  1817;  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  l.tlS:  served  for  many  years  in  both 
houses  of  the  State  legislature ;  settled  in  Mississippi  as  a 
planter  1845;  was  member  of  Congress  from  that  State 
l$4-^-5I,  and  goreraor  185S-40 ;  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  agitxtions  of  the  Confederate  movement,  and  d. 
at  Kirkwood,  Miss.,  Mar.  3,  1869. 

Madaga.Vcar,  the  largest  of  the  African  islands,  1030 
railee  long,  250  miles  broad,  and  comprising  an  area  of 
about  230,000  square  miles,  is  situated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  lat.  11°  57'  and  25°  42'  S.,  and  between 
k>n.  4.1°  10'  and  50°  25'  S.,  and  separated  from  Africa  by 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  250  miles  broad.  The  coast, 
much  indented  on  the  western  side,  and,  although  more 
rej^nlar,  affording  several  good  harbors  also  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  generally  low,  presenting  a  bolt  of  sand-plains  or 
swamps,  and  containing  many  lagoons  and  lakes.  From 
the  coart  the  surface  rises  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
Afrirmn  eontinent,  in  terraces,  broader  and  more  gently 
tlopinj;  on  the  western,  narrower  and  divided  by  wall-like 
cuts  on  the  eastern  tide.  The  interior  forms  a  plateau 
from  3000  to  4000  feet  high,  traversed  from  N.  to  ^.  by  a 
mountain-chain  whose  peaks  rise  from  6000  to  12,000  feet, 
and  which  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  separates 
rata  many  ranges,  and  forms  mountainous  regions  of  con- 
siderable extension.  Of  the  rivers  flowing  down  the  east- 
em  elope,  none  is  navigable,  hot  of  those  descending  the 
wostem  slope,  the  Tsidsaba  (or  Henabe)  and  the  Man- 
gook»  (or  St.  Vincent's)  are  navigable,  the  former  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  The  climate  is  very  different  in 
the  low  eoast-regions,  where  the  heat  is  intense  and  a  fever 
prevails,  dangerous  not  only  to  Europeans,  but  even  to 
the  natives  of  the  interior ;  and  in  the  more  elevated  parts, 
where  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  86°.  The  rainy 
season  lasts  from  December  to  April.  Iron  and  rock-salt 
abound ;  coal  is  said  to  exist  in  some  places.  Oenerally 
the  soil  is  clayey  and  very  productive;  the  vegetation  is 
exceedingly  rich.  Peculiar  to  the  country  are  the  rave- 
nala  or  "traveller's  tree"  (Urania  ipecioia),  whose  trunk 
yields  a  sweet  and  wholesome  beverage  when  an  incision 
is  made ;  the  zoxoro,  a  kind  of  papyrus ;  and  a  lichen 
growing  in  the  south-western  regions  and  yielding  a  pow- 
erful dyestuff.  Ebony,  mahogany,  different  kinds  of  gum 
trees,  figs,  coeoanuts,  bread-fruit  trees,  plantains,  and  ba- 
nanas are  frequent.  Rice  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
forms  the  principal  article  of  food :  also  yams  and  arrow- 
root. The  cotton-'plant  has  been  introduced  ft-om  the  Fee- 
jee  Islands,  the  sugar-cane  from  Mauritius,  and  the  coffee 
tree  from  Java,  and  they  thrive  well ;  the  cultivation,  how- 
ever, was  started  by  Europeans,  and  is  still  carried  on  by 
foreign  labor.  The  silkworm  is  indigenous,  and  is  reared 
cm  the  Taffia  tdHli*  ;  the  cocoon  is  often  used  by  the  na- 
tivra  as  an  article  of  food.  The  aye-aye  is  peculiar  to  the 
island :  cattle,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  generally  humped 
as  in  India;  sheep  with  fat  tails  and  covered  with  hair,  as 
in  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope;  swine,  wild-hogs,  dogs  and  eats, 
small  leopards,  monkeys ;  large  but  generally  not  venomous 
serpents;  immense  crocodiles,  venerated  by  the  natives; 
excellent  oysters,  etc.  are  numerous.  The  inhabitants,  num- 
bering about  5,000,000,  fall,  ethnologically,  into  two  groups 
— the  black  on  the  western  slope,  and  the  olive  on  the  eastern; 
and  politically  into  four  sections — the  Hovas,  Sakalavas, 
Betsileos,  and  Getsimasarakas.  Of  these,  the  Hovas  are  the 
ruling  tribe,  a  race  of  middle  height,  but  well  proportioned, 
with  black  straight  or  curled  hair,  and  haicl  eyes,  well 
gifted  and  active.  The  government  is  a  military  despotism. 
The  religion  is  idolatry,  and  Christianity,  although  adopted 
by  many,  especially  among  the  Hovas,  has  not  succeeded 
in  eradicating  certain  old  customs,  such  as  infanticide  and 
polygamy.  The  Madagascan  language  (or  Malagasy)  be- 
longs to  the  Malayo-Polynesian  family,  and  is  spoken  in 
several  dialects.  The  island  was  mentioned  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Marco  Polo,  but  not  actually  known  to 
the  Europeans  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  in  1506  it  was  visited  by  Lorenzo  de  Almeida,  the  first 
Portuguese  viceroy  of  India.  Not  long  afterward  the  Por- 
tngaaae  formed  a  colony  on  the  river  Franchere,  in  the 


province  of  Anosy,  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  the  settlers 
were  massacred  by  the  natives.  In  1642  the  French,  and 
in  1644  the  English,  planted  colonies  on  the  eastern  coast, 
but  these  too  failed,  and  for  a  long  time  Madagascar  was 
known  to  the  Europeans  chiefly  as  the  hiding-place  uf 

Sirates  aqd  buoeaneers,  whom  it  took  oonsiderable  force  to 
nally  suppress.  In  1745  the  French  East  India  Company 
founded  a  colony  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  and  in  1763 
another  at  Fort  Dauphin.  These  succeeded  better,  but  a 
lively  and  efficacious  intercourse  with  European  civilisa- 
tion did  not  begin  until  the  reign  of  Radama  I.  (1S08-2S). 
He  received  the  British  missionaries  and  artisans  well  who 
came  to  the  country.  The  native  language  was  reduced  to 
writing,  the  Bible  was  translated  and  printed,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  were  taught  to  read  and  converted 
to  Chriiitianity,  the  slave-trade,  infanticide,  and  polygamy 
were  abolished,  at  least  nominally,  etc.  Under  his  success- 
ors the  progress  of  civilisation  was  several  times  stopped, 
and  the  people  threatened  to  relapse  into  paganism  and 
barbarity.  Nevertheless,  in  1871  there  were  150  schools 
in  operation,  the  number  of  Christians  was  estimated  st 
300.000,  and  in  1874  the  Church  of  England  appointed  a 
bishop  for  Madagascar.  The  prii^ipal  city  is  Tananarive, 
situated  in  the  interior,  in  the  province  of  Ancova,  in  lat. 
18°  56'  S.  It  is  well  built,  has  manufactures  of  gold  and 
silver  ware,  of  carpets,  etc.,  and  25,000  inhabitants.  Ta- 
matave,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  province  'of 
Batanimcna,  in  lat.  18°  10'  S.,  carries  on  trade  with  Mus- 
cat, Zanzibar,  and  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  The  l'.  S. 
have  a  consular  agent  here.  Gum-copal,  India-rubber, 
ebony,  beeves  and  swine,  hides  and  arrowroot,  are  ex- 
ported ;  cotton  goods,  rum,  hardware,  flrearms,  and  powder 
are  imported.  In  1872,  6  steamers  and  09  sailing  vessels 
visited  the  harbor.  (See  Rev.  William  Ellis,  Hittory  of 
ifndaifotcar  (1838);  Three  TiaiU  to  Madagatear  (1858); 
The  Martyr  Church  (1870) ;  HcLeod,  Uadagaiear  and  ite 
People  (1865);  S.  P.  Oliver,  Madagaecar  and  the  Mala- 
gnin/  (1866);  and  J.  Sibree,  Uadagnixtr  and  if  People 
(1870).)  Clemers  Petkiur!!. 

Mad'alin,  post-v.  of  Red  Hook  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 
1  mile  E.  of  Tivoli.    Pop.  629. 

JtaiiiT' fOrMuint,  the  CalotropM{Atelepiai)gigamea, 
a  large  plant  of  the  East  Indies,  now  naturalised  in  the 
West  Inaies  also.  Its  fibre  is  used  for  making  cloth  and 
cordage,  and  the  bark  of  its  root  is  employed  with  ap- 
parent advantage  in  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  syphilis,  etc. 

Madawas'kai  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  oo.,  He.,  on  the 
river  St.  John,  inhaoited  oy  Acadian  French  settlers,  and 
called  Madawaska  South,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mada- 
waska  settlements  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river.     Pop.  1041. 

Mad'bniTi  tp.  of  Strafford  co.,  N.  H,,  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  B.  R.,  4  miles  S.  of  Dover.     Pop.  408. 

Maddalo'ni  {Magdulonum),  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Cai^erta,  about  18  miles  N.  fVom  Naples. 
Its  chief  interest  for  the  visitor  is  the  grand  Caroline  aque- 
duct, built  about  1755,  which  brings  the  waters  of  the  Ti- 
burno  to  Coscrta  (3  miles  from  Maddaloui),  where  they 
form  a  fine  cascade  that  supplies  the  lakes  and  fountains 
of  the  royal  palace  gardens.  The  whole  length  of  this 
aqueduct  is  30  miles,  the  tunnels  and  bridges  being  very 
numerous,  the  latter  alone  having  cost  nearly  tl, 000,000. 
The  longest,  the  Ponte  della  Valle,  consists  of  three  tiers 
of  arches,  the  upper  of  43  arches ;  the  second,  28 ;  the 
lower,  19.  There  is  a  military  school  in  this  town,  with 
about  500  cadets ;  also  the  Giordano  Bruno  Institute  for 
boys,  with  100  pupils.  It  was  at  Haddaloni  that  Uen. 
Bixio  in  I860  met  the  flying  Bourbon  troops  after  the 
battle  of  Voltumo,  and  drove  them  into  the  fortress  of 
Copua.     Pop.  in  1874,  18,767. 

Mad'den  (Sir  Frederick),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  in  1801 ;  was  from  1826  to  1866  an  employ^  of 
the  British  Museum  in  the  library  department,  to  which  he 
rendered  good  service  by  his  attainments  in  bibliography  ; 
was  knighted  in  1832 ;  became  in  1834  an  editor  of  the 
Collectanea  Topographioa  et  Genealogica  ;  published  sev- 
eral rare  English  MSS.  illustrating  the  language,  history, 
and  arciiseology  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
D.  at  London  Mar.  8, 1873. 

Madden  (RirnARD  Robert),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  1T98  :  travelled  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt 
in  1824-27 :  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons ;  was  sent  to  Jamaica  in  1833  as  a  special  magistrate 
to  supervise  the  working  of  the  Emancipation  act ;  became 
superintendent  of  liberated  Africans  at  Havana  in  1835; 
was  commissioner  of  arbitration  in  the  mixed  court  of  Jus- 
tice  at  Havana  1836-39;  member  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  slave-trade  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
1840;   colonial  secretary  of  Western  Australia  1847,  and 
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secretary  of  the  loan-fund  board  at  Dublin  Castle  1850. 
He  published  aome  Tolumes  of  trarela  in  Turkey  and  the 
Weat  Indiea,  Livei  of  Savonarola  ( 1854)  and  Galileo  (1863), 
and  several  works  upon  Ireland,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  Thr  Livea  and  Timet  of  (Ae  United  Iriehmen 
(1842-46 ;  repnblished  1874),  Bitlorieal  A'otice  offhe  Penal 
Lawa  ngainU  Homaii  Catholic*  (1865),  and  History  of  the 
Irith  Periodical  Literature  (1867). 

Mad'der  [Sax.  vmddere;  Fr.  garance;  Oer.  Krapp, 


Bubia  tlnctoruui. 


Krapptmrtel],  the  root  of  different  speoiea  of  Rubia,  chiefly 
Subia  tinctornm.  The  main  supply  of  commerce  is  from 
Ilolland,  though  the  plant  was  originally  a  native  of  South- 
em  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  still  cultivated  to 
a  large  extent.  In  Ohio  and  Delaware,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  U.  B.,  its  cultivation  has  been  somewhat  fallowed. 
Hindoo  madder,  called  munjeet,  is  the  root  of  Rubia  mvn- 
jitla,  and  gives  the  bright  colors  to  the  East  India  chintzes 
and  calicoes.  The  term  Turkey  red,  applied  to  one  of  the 
tints  produced  from  this  material,  arose  out  of  its  impor- 
tation from  the  Levant,  where  a  common  species,  Rubia 
pcregrina,  has  the  popular  name  alitari,  whence  we  get  our 
chemical  name  for  the  chief  tinctorial  principle  of  madder, 
alizarine.  (For  a  full  account  of  the  chemistry  of  ALIZARINE, 
see  under  that  head,  by  Prof.  Chandler.)  Next  to  this 
valuable  principle,  alizarine,  which,  as  now  produced  by 
artificial  chemical  means  from  coal-tar,  is  largely  driving 
madder  out  of  commerce,  the  most  important  compound 
derived  from  madder  is  PrRPCRiNE  (which  will  also  be 
treated  by  itself  in  its  appropriate  place). 

(For  the  applications  of  madder  in  the  arts  of  Dyeino 
and  Calico- PRiKTma,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articles 
under  those  heads,  by  Prof.  Cbanoler.)  Besides  the 
alizarine  and  purpurinc,  there  are  yellow  coloring-matters 
in  madder  which  are  useless  or  injurious  in  the  operations 
of  dyeing,  etc.  It  has  been  maintained,  however,  that 
under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  albuminous  ferment  which 
is  present,  a  yellow  bitter  substance,  which  was  called  by 
Schunck — one  of  the  most  distinguished  investigators  of 
madder — rubian,  undergoes  a  gradual  change  into  alizarine, 
and  that  thus  madder  improves  in  its  tinctorial  power  by 
age  for  several  years.  This  rubian  seems  to  bear  to  aliza- 
rine relations  approaching  to  those  of  a  glucoside.  In  the 
air  it  oxidizes  to  rubianic  acid,  which  is  an  unquestionable 
glucoside.  (See  Alizarine.)  Qaranclne  is  a  commercial 
product  obtained  from  madder,  containing  its  coloring  prin- 
ciples in  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  method  consists 
in  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  somewhat  diluted,  which 
abstracts  much  aselass  material ;  and  the  residue  consti- 
tutes hut  about  one-third  of  the  original  madder.    There 


are  several  varieties  of  garancine,  known  by  different 
names.  Madder-take:  —  These  costly  preparations  are 
little  used  except  for  pigments  by  artists.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  alum  in  a  solution  of  madder,  and  tnon 
precipitating  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.        U.  Wurtz. 

Mad'doz,  tp.  of  Calhoun  Co.,  Ala.     Fop.  1280. 

Madei'm,  an  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  situated 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  lat.  32°  36'  and  32° 
63'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  16°  40'  and  17°  20'  W.  Area.  345 
square  miles.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  though 
earthquakes  occur  very  seldom.  The  ground  is  high,  the 
average  elevation  being  2000  feet,  and  the  surface  moun- 
tainous. The  coasts  are  steep,  precipitous,  and  affording 
few  harbors.  In  the  interior  the  land  rises  still  higher 
until  it  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  Pico  Ruivo,  6050  feet. 
But  it  is  everywhere  intersected  by  deep,  well-watered,  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  climate  is  very  equable,  average  brat 
in  the  summer  being  74°  and  in  the  winter  64°.  In  the 
valleys  tropical  plants  are  grown — rice,  sugar,  coffee,  ba- 
nanas, pineapples,  and  oranges;  on  the  more  elevated  fields 
vines,  chestnuts,  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  the  table- 
land is  covered  with  fine  forests  and  extensive  pastures. 
The  inhabitants,  numbering  118,379,  are  a  mixture  of  Por- 
tuguese, Moors,  and  negroes,  and  described  as  a  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  industrious  race.  Since  the  grape  disease  in 
1852  the  vine-cultivation,  which  formerly  made  the  island 
celebrated,  has  declined  very  much,  but  the  coffee  tree  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  vino,  and  succeeds  very  well.  The 
capital  is  Funcdal  (which  see).  Madeira  was  discovered 
in  1416,  and  soon  after  colonized  by  the  Portugnese. 

Madeira^  a  great  navigable  river  of  Brazil,  South 
America,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Beni  and 
Marmora,  rising  in  Bolivia,  flows  N.  E.  700  miles,  and 
enters  the  Amazon  in  lat.  3°  25'  S.  and  Ion.  59°  45'  W. 

Madeira-nut.    See  Walnut. 

Madeira  Wine.    See  Winc. 

Made'lla,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Watonwan  eo., 
Minn.,  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sionx  City  R.  R.,  23  miles  S. 
W.  of  Mankato,  on  the  Watonwan  River,  has  3  churches, 
5  school-houses,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  18  basineas-houses, 
and  1  flouring-mill.     Pop.  675. 

B.  C.  Sanborn,  Ed.  "  Madelia  TniES." 

Ma'dia  [Chilese,  madia]  Oil)  the  fixed  oil  expressed 
ftom  the  seeds  of  Madia  eotiva,  a  composite-flowered 
annual  herb  of  Chilian  origin,  now  cultivated  in  Europe. 
The  oil  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  not  easily  thickened  by 
cold,  and  is  valued  as  a  lubricant.  The  oil-cake  is  used  as 
food  for  live-stock. 

Mad'ison,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee. Area,  790  square  miles.  The  N.  part  is  elevated. 
The  S.  is  a  wide  fertile  plain,  extending  to  the  Tennessee 
River.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  cotton  are  the  staple  prod- 
ucts. Tho  county  is  traversed  by  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  R.  R.     Cap.  Uuntsville.     Pop.  31,267. 

Madison,  county  of  N.  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  8.10 
square  miles.  It  ia  in  tho  Ozark  Mountains,  and  has  great 
forests  and  mineral  wealth.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  sine,  and 
copper  have  been  found.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile. 
Com,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Cap. 
Huntsville.     Pop.  8231, 

Madiaon,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  N.  by  Georgia, 
Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  extremely 
fertile.  Corn,  cotton,  and  all  the  products  of  the  Gulf 
States  are  suecessfnlly  grown.  The  county  abounds  in 
timber,  which  is  manufactured  and  largely  exported.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Jacksonville  Mobile  and  Pensacola 
R.  R.     Cap.  Madison.     Pop.  11,121. 

Madiaon,  county  of  N.  E.  Georgia.  Area,  290  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven,  and  in  part  fertile.  Iron,  gold,  and 
granite  ^re  found.  Indian  com  is  the  principal  crop 
raised.     Cjip.  Danielsville.     Pop.  5227. 

Madison,  county  of  Illinois,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Area,  740  square  miles.  It  is  generally 
elevated  and  very  fertile.  Coal  is  extensively  mined. 
Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The 
manufactures  include  carriages,  saddlery,  clothing,  cooper- 
age, flour,  furniture,  brick,  metallic  wares,  etc.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads,  mostly  centring 
at  Alton,  the  largest  town,  and  at  St,  Louis,  Cap.  Ed- 
wardsville.     Pop.  44,131. 

Madison,  county  of  E.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  490 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  staple  products.  The  manufactures  of  lumber 
and  carriages  are  important.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Pitts- 
burg Cincinnati  ana  St.  Louis  and  the  Bee-line  R.  Rs. 
Cap.  Anderson.     Pop.  22.770. 

Madison,  capital  of  S.  Central  Iowa.  Area.  576 
square  miles.     It  ia  a  fertile,  well-watered  prairie  region. 
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Cosl  is  fonnd.  Cattle,  groin,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. The  county  ia  tnveraed  by  a  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Winteriett. 
Pop.  13,834. 

Madison,  county  of  E.  Central  Kentucky,  bounded 
71.  by  Kentucky  River.  It  i>  rolling  and  hilly,  but  very 
fertile.  Live-stock,  groin,  and  wool  are  leading  products. 
Flour  and  carriages  are  manufactured.  The  county  is 
tntrersed  by  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Knoxville 
R.  R.  Area,  500  square  miles.  Cap.  Richmond.  Pop. 
19,543. 

Madison,  parish  of  K.  E.  Louisiana,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Mississippi  River  and  W.  by  the  navigable  Bayou  Tensas. 
Area,  650  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  undulating,  fertile, 
and  mostly  well  wooded.  Cotton  and  corn  are  staple  prod- 
acts.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  North  Louisiana 
and  Texas  R.  R.     Cap.  Delta.     Pop.  8600. 

Madison,  county  of  Central  Mississippi,  bounded  X.  W. 
by  the  Big  Black  and  8.  E.  by  Pearl  River.  Area,  650 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  dirersilled,  the  soil  very 
niperior.  Live-stock,  cotton,  and  corn  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. The  county  ia  traversed  by  the  Now  Orleans  Jack- 
Son  and  ttreat  Northern  R.  R.  Cap.  Canton.  Pop. 
20.948. 

Madison,  connty  of  S.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  440  aquaro 
miles.  It  is  broken  and  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys.  Iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  nickel  are  largely  mined,  and  gold,  pla- 
tinum, silver,  and  other  metals  have  been  found.  Corn  is 
the  principal  agricultural  product.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  tne  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.  Cap.  Froder- 
icktown.     Pop.  5849. 

Madison,  county  of  Montana,  bounded  B.  by  Idaho, 
fkvm  which  it  is  separated  by  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Area,  416S  square  miles.  The  county  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Jefierson  Fork,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Madison  Fork  of  the  Missouri.  It  has  large  areas  of 
arable  land,  but  the  mining  and  milling  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  are  At  chief  industries.  Cap.  Virginia  City.  Pop. 
26S4. 

Madison,  county  in  E.  Central  Nebraska.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  ia  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  well 
adapted  to  wheat  and  stock  raising.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Elkhom  River.     Cap.  Norfolk.     Pop.  1133. 

Madison,  county  of  E.  Central  New  York.  Area, 
670  square  miles.  Its  N.  boundary  ia  on  Oneida  Lake.  The 
K.  portion  is  level,  but  farther  S.  it  becomes  hilly  and 
broken.  The  soil  is  very  productive.  Live-stock,  grain, 
fruit,  wool,  tobacco,  hay,  hops,  butter,  and  cheese  are 
largely  produced.  Carriages,  flour,  brick,  lumber,  leather, 
cider,  cooperage,  boxes,  lime,  water-lime,  furniture,  and 
metallic  wares  are  among  the  manufactured  articles. 
Building-stone,  gypsum,  etc.  are  quarried.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Eric  and  Chenango  canals  and  by  six 
rulroada.     Cap.  Morrisville.     Pop.  43,522. 

Madison,  county  of  W.  North  Carolina.  Area,  600 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  Tennessee.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  beautiful  French  Broad  River,  and  is 
situated  in  a  picturesque  mountain-region,  with  fertile 
▼alleys  and  great  mineral  wealth.  Com  ia  the  principal 
erop  raised.     Cap.  Marshall.     Pop.  8192. 

Madison,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  480  square 
miles.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Carriages, 
wagons,  etc.  are  manufactured  quite  extensively.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  the 
Columbus  Springfield  and  Cincinnati,  the  Little  Miami, 
and  other  railroads.     Cap.  London.    Pop.  15,633, 

Madison,  county  of  W.  Tennessee.  It  is  fertile,  level 
and  well  watered.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  cotton  are  the 
staples.  Flour  ia  the  leading  article  of  manufacture.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Jackson.     Pop.  23,480. 

Madison,  county  of  E.  Central  Texas,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Trinity  and  W.  by  the  Navasota  River.  It  is  level,  well 
timbered,  and  productive.  Grain,  live-stock,  and  cotton 
are  the  staples.  Area,  336  square  miles.  Cap.  Madison- 
ville.     Pop.  4061. 

Madison,  county  of  N.  W.  Virginia,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  Blue  Ridge  and  S.  W.  and  S.  by  the  Rapidan 
River.  Area,  275  square  miles.  It  ia  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous, with  pleasant  scenery  and  fertile  valleys.  To- 
bacco and  grain  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Madison  Court- 
house.    Pop.  8670. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Grant  co..  Ark.     Pop.  635. 

Madison,  post-v.,  cap.  of  St.  Francis  co..  Ark.,  on 
the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  R.,  on  the  navigable  St. 
Francis  River. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Sevier  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  408. 


Madison,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on 
the  Shore  Line  R.  R.,  and  on  Long  Island  Sound,  has 
aome  manufactures,  is  the  seat  of  Lee'a  Academy,  and  baa 
a  fire  insurance  company.     Pop.  1814. 

Madison,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Fla.,  on  the 

Jacksonville  Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  R.,  56  miles  W.  of 

Tallahassee,  has  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  1  cotton-mill,  1 

griat-mill,  I  saw-mill,  and  a  number  of  stores.     Pop.  924. 

A.  A.  Ellenwood,  Ed.  "  Madisoic  Recorder." 

Madison,  post-v,,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Oa.,  on  the 
Georgia  R.  R.,  103  miles  W.  of  Augusta  and  68  miles  from 
Atlanta,  has  1  newspaper,  3  banking-houses,  40  stores,  2 
steam  cotton-gins,  and  1  steam  eaw-mill.  Principal  busi- 
nesa,  the  cotton-trade,  its  annual  receipts  being  about 
12,000  bales.    Pop.  about  2500. 

U.  C.  BiLLiNos,  Ed.  "Home  Jocrnal." 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Richland  oo..  III.    Pop.  1163. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1278. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Carroll  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  727. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  865. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Daviess  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1440. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Jay  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1279. 

Madison,  city,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  90  miles  below  Cincinnati,  the  terminus  of  a  division 
of  the  Jeffersonville  Madison  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.,  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  well  built,  does  a  large  business  in  pork- 
psoking  and  the  provision-bade,  has  S  banks,  15  churches, 
a  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  graded  public  schools,  a 
libnry  of  4000  volumes,  and  numerous  mills,  foundries, 
machine-shops,  tanneries,  and  breweries.  It  has  daily  com- 
munication by  steamer  with  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Pop. 
10,709. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  974. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1042. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Pike  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  723. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1043. 

Madison,  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1697. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Tipton  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1729. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  835. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Bnchanan  eo.,  Ia.    Pop.  661. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  293. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  419. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Fremont  oo.,  Ia.    Pop.  1277. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  191. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  800. 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Jones  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  1067. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  219. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ia.    fop.  1036. 

Madison,  tp.  of  MaBaaka  co.,  Ia.     Pop.  953. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  2626. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  769. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Winneshiek  oo.,  Ia.    Pop.  891. 

Madison,  poat-tp.  of  Greenwood  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  284. 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Me.,  on  the  E.  aide 
of  Kennebeck  River,  6  miles  N.  of  Norridgewock,  bos  4 
churches  and  manufactures  of  leather,  starch,  lumber,  and 
other  goods.    Pop.  1401. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1294. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Cedar  co..  Mo.    Fop.  1561. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clarke  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  1060. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Grundy  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  1396. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Harrison  co..  Mo.    Pop.  861. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Johnson  co..  Mo.    Pop.  3329. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Meroer  co..  Mo.    Pop.  2021. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Polk  co..  Ho.    Pop.  1361. 

Madison,  post-v.  of  Madison  co..  Neb.,  on  Union  Creek, 
28  miles  N.  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  1  church,  1  news- 
paper, a  savings  bank,  I  flonring-mill,  2  hotels,  a  park,  and 
a  number  of  stores.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  Theron  M.  Blakely,  Ed.  "Madison  Revikw." 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Great  Falls  and  Conway  R.  R.,  has  manufactures 
of  shoes  and  other  commodities.     Pop.  646. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Middlesex  eo.,  N.  J.    Pop.  1634. 

Madison,  post-v.  of  Chatham  tp.,  Morris  eo.,  N.  J.,  28 
miles  W.  of  New  Tork,  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  R.  R., 
finely  situated,  is  largely  inhabited  by  business-men  of 
New  York,  and  is  the  site  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  attached  to  which  is  a  beautiful 
park  of  95  acres.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  screws  and 
other  industries. 
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Madison,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Chenango  Canal  and  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern R.  K.,  contains  Madison  Lake,  which  has  no  outlet, 
and  has  5  churches,  2  cheese-factories,  2  vinegar-factories, 
2  grist  and  2  saw  mills.     Pop.  2402. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  840. 

Madison,  post-v.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Dan  and  Mayo  rivers,  has  3  churches,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  8  stores,  2  tobacco-warchousce,  0  to- 
bacco-factories, and  carriage  and  other  shops.     Pop.  295. 
Oliver  &  Tnoiipso.v,  Eds.  "  Extebpbise." 

Madison,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  0.,  on  the  Great 
Miami  River,  opposite  Middletown,  and  on  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  168 ;  of  tp.  2450. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  0.    Pop.  1965. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Columbiana  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1202. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Fairfield  co.,  0.     Pop.  1292. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Fayette  oo.,  0.     Pop.  1300. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Franklin  co..  0.,  contains  the  villages 
of  Groveport  and  Winchester.     Pop.  3440. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  1170. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Hancock  oo.,  0.    Pop.  967. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Highland  co.,  0.,  contains  the  village 
of  Greenfield.     Pop.  3261. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Jackaon  co.,  0.    Pop.  2174. 

Madison,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lake  co.,  0.,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Micnigan  Southern  R.  R.,  40  miles  E.  of  Cleve- 
land and  4  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  has  4  churches,  a  graded 
public  school  and  a  seminary,  a  newspaper,  1  hotel,  sev- 
eral mills  and  factories,  and  a  number  of  shops  and  stores. 
Principal  pursuit,  raising  potatoes,  the  annual  yield  being 


from  200,000  to  250,000  bushels.  Pop.  of  v.  757 ;  of  tp. 
2913.  Ferdinaxd  Lee,  Ed.  "  Oaietie." 

Madison,  tp.  of  Licking  oo.,  0.    Pop.  959. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  0.     Pop.  2097. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Muskingum  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1072. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  0.    Pop.  685. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  883. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Richland  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1521. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Sandusky  co.,  0.    Pop.  985. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Scioto  co.,  0.    Pop.  1578. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Vinton  co.,  0.    Pop.  1623. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Williams  co.,  0.    Pop.  1532. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Armstrong  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1621. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clarion  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1935. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Columbia  co..  Pa.     Pop.  lOSA. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Luieme  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1530. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1577. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Caroline  oo.,  Va.     Pop.  3682. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Charlotte  co.,  Va.    Pop.  3222. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Cumberland  CO.,  Va.    Pop.  2752. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  Va.,  on  the  Washington 
and  Great  Southern  R.  R.    Pop.  3773. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.    Pop.  300). 

Madison,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Boone  co.,  W.  Vs. 

Madison,  city,  cap.  of  Wisconsin  and  seat  of  jnsticc  of 
Dane  co.,  in  lat.  43°  4'  2"  N.  and  Ion.  88°  21 '  W.,  76  miles  W. 
of  Milwaukee,  is  located  upon  an  undulating  isthmus  be- 
tween Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  788  feet  above  the  sea 
and  210  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  Thecapitol  is  beautifully 


State  Capitol  (Madison,  Wis.}. 


situated  in  a  park  of  13  acres.  All  the  leading  railroads 
centre  here,  connecting  the  city  with  the  important  points 
in  every  direction.  The  city  contains  the  State  University, 
a  commercial  college,  and  a  number  of  excellent  schools, 
12  churches,  1  national  and  3  Stale  banking-houses,  2 
daily,  1  tri-weekly,  and  7  weekly  newspapers,  manufao- 
tories  of  agricultural  tools,  reapers,  ploughs,  etc.,  1  woollen- 
factory,  an  extensive  flouring-mill,  several  carriage  and 
wagon-factorice,  a  stereotype-foundry,  good  hotels,  and 
several  usual  shops,  stores,  etc.  Near  the  city  is  located 
an  insane  asylum.     Pop.  of  city,  9176 ;  of  tp.  10,033. 


Madison  (.Tames),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Port  Republic,  Vs., 
Aug.  27,  174B,  was  a  second  cousin  of  Pros.  Madiron  ; 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  1768  j  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  abandoned  that  pro- 
fe.^sion  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1773  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  William 
and  Mary  College,  and  became  president  of  that  institution 
in  1777.  He  visited  England  in  1776,  and  again  in  1777, 
where  ho  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  London  in  several 
advanced  branches  of  science,  kept  the  college  open  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  became  professor  of  naturHl 
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of  Virginia  by  the  arehbiaho^  of  Canterbury  in  Lambeth 
Palace  Sept  19, 1780,  and  continued  to  discbarge  his  dutiea 
ai  collegiate  president  and  professor  until  bis  death,  Mar. 
6,  1312.  He  published  several  occasional  addresses,  a 
Eulogi/  on  Watkinglon  (1800),  a  large  map  of  Virginia, 
and  some  papers  in  Barton's  Journal  and  in  the  Tran»ac- 
tioat  of  the  American  Society,  vols,  ii.,  iii,,  and  iv, 

Madison  (Jaubs),  fourth  President  of  the  V.  6.,  b.  at 
Port  Conway,  Prince  George  CO.,  Va.,  the  residence  of  hia 
maternal  grandparents,  Mar.  16,  1751,  was  the  eldest  of 
the  seven  children  of  a  wealthy  planter,  Col.  James  Madi- 
son of  Montpelier,  Orange  oo.,  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  Con- 
way,-  stttdied  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  under  the 
tntorship  of  the  parish  minister.  Rev.  Thomas  Martin ;  en- 
tered the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  in  1769,  and 
graduated  in  1771,  but  remained  for  several  montbspursu- 
ing  a  course  of  reading  under  the  guidance  of  Pres.  Wither- 
spoon.  At  this  time  he  seriously  and  permanently  injured 
his  health  by  allowing  himself  but  three  or  four  hours  of 
sleep :  returned  to  Virginia  in  1772,  and  continued  for  two 
years  an  incessant  study,  nominally  directed  to  the  law, 
but  really  including  extended  r^earches  in  theology,  phi- 
losophy, and  general  literature.  His  attention  was  then 
absorbed  by  the  impending  struggle  for  indepondenoe, 
with  which  was  closely  connected  in  Virginia  a  local  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration.  The  Cburub 
of  England  was  the  established  state  religion  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  other  denominations  labored  under  seri- 
ous disabilities,  the  enforcement  of  which  was  rightly  or 
wrongly  characterized  by  them  as  persecution.  Madison 
took  a  prominent  stand  in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  all 
disabilities,  repeatedly  appeared  in  the  court  of  his  own 
county  to  defend  the  Baptist  nonconformists,  was  elected 
from  Orange  co.  to  the  Virginia  convention  in  the  spring 
of  1766,  mod  signalized  the  beginning  of  bis  public  career 
by  proeurlng  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Declar- 
ation of  Bights  as  prepared  by  George  Mason,  snbstitnting 
for  the  term  "  toleration  "  a  more  emphatio  aesertion  of 
religions  liberty.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Virginia  assembly ;  was  chosen  in  Nov.,  1777,  a  member 
of  the  eonncil  of  state,  and  in  Mar.,  1780,  took  his  seat  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  first  gained  promi- 
nence through  his  energetic  opposition  to  the  issue  of 
paper  money  by  the  States.  He  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  as  such  wrote  an 
able  memorandum  for  the  use  of  the  American  ministers 
in  France  and  Spain,  establishing  the  claims  of  the  yonng 
repnblie  to  the  territories  between  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  fVee  navigation  of 
that  river.  In  1783  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  was  the  principal  author  of  the  system 
of  revenue  then  adopted,  and  wrote  on  that  sabjeet  the  ad- 
dress to  the  States  adopted  by  Congress.  As  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  legislature  1784-86,  Madison  rendered  im- 
portant senrioe  by  promoting  and  participating  in  that  re- 
vision of  the  statutes  which  effectually  aiioHshed  the  rem- 
nants of  the  feudal  system  snbsistent  ap  to  that  time  in 
the  forAi   of  entails,   primogenitnre,   and  state  support 

S'ven  to  the  Anglican  Churoh;  and  his  Memorial  and 
tmomttranct  on  the  latter  subject  was  one  of  his  ableat 
state  papers.  In  Jan.,  1786,  he  took  the  initiative  in  pro- 
posing a  meeting  of  State  commissioners  to  devise  measures 
tor  more  satisfactory  commercial  relatiftns  between  the 
States:  represented  Virginia  at  the  Annapolis  meeting 
which  issued  the  call  for  the  national  constitutional  con- 
vention (Sept.,  1786) ;  was  a  delegate  to  that  convention, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  May,  1787 ;  wae  one  of  the  chief 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  and  perhaps  its 
ablest  advocate  in  the  pages  of  the  fedaralut.  Ue  was  a 
member  of  the  first  four  Congresses,  1789-97,  in  which  he 
maintained  a  moderate  opposition  to  Hamilton's  financial 
policy ;  declined  the  mission  to  France  and  the  secretary- 
ship of  state,  and,  gradually  identifying  himself  with  the 
Republican  party,  became  from  1792  its  avowed  leader, 
and  in  1796  was  its  ohoioe  for  the  Presidenoy  as  successor 
to  Washington,  but  declined  to  i>e  a  candidate.  During 
the  stormy  administration  of  John  Adams,  Madison  re- 
mained in  private  life,  but  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Resolutions  of  1 798  "  adopted  by  the  Virginia  legislature, 
in  condemnation  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  as  well  as 
ef  the  "Report"  (1800)  in  which  he  defended  those  reso- 
lations,  which  is  by  many  considered  his  ablest  state 
paper.  The  great  reaction  in  public  sentiment  which 
seated  Jefferson  in  the  presidential  ehair  was  largely 
owing  to  the  writings  of  Madison,  who  was  consequently 
well  entitled  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  which  he 
filled  during  the  whole  administration  of  his  friend  with 
such  ability  as  to  make  him  the  natural  successor  in  the 
chief  magistracy.  Chosen  President  by  an  electoral  vote 
of  122  to  b3,  Madison  was  inaugurated  Mar.  4,  1809,  at  a 
critical  period,  when  the  relations  of  the  D.  8.  with  Great 


Britain  were  beooming  embittered,  and  his  first  term  was 
passed  in  diplomatic  quarrels,  aggravated  by  the  act  of 
non-intercourse  of  May,  1810,  and  finally  resulting  in  a 
declaration  of  war,  June  18,  1812.  In  the  autumn  Mad- 
ison was  re-elected  to  the  Presidenoy  by  1^8  electoral  votes 
to  89  in  fikvor  of  George  Clinton.  The  war  was  prosecuted 
three  years,  marked  by  alternate  success  and  defeat  in 
Canada,  by  glorious  victories  at  sea,  by  the  burning  of  the 
national  capitol  at  Washington,  Aug.,  1814,  by  the  oppo- 
sition movement  in  New  England,  which  eulminated  in  the 
Hartford  convention  (1814),  and  by  the  celebrated  battle 
won  at  New  Orleans  (Jan.  8, 1815)  after  a  peace  had  been 
signed  at  Ghent  (Dec.  24,  1814),  which  left  the  original 
cause  of  dispute  in  abeyance.  Few  will  maintain  at  the 
present  day  that  any  real  glory  was  won  in  the  indecisive 
conflict  of  1812-15,  and  the  check  received  by  the  Western 
States  in  their  openly  declared  intention  of  annexing  Can- 
ada by  right  of  conquest  might  furnish  a  motive  of  humil- 
iation, as  well  as  a  valuable  lesson,  had  not  the  popular 
historians  of  the  war  conveniently  forgotten  to  chronicle 
that  original  intention.  In  1815  a  commercial  treaty  was 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  Apr.,  1816,  a  na- 
tional bank  was  incorporated  by  Congress,  the  germ  of  a 
financial  conflict  not  yet  decided.  Madison  yielded  the 
Presidenoy  Mar.  4, 1817,to  bis  secretary  of  state  and  inti- 
mate friend,  James  Monroe,  and  retired  to  his  ancestral 
estate  at  Montpelier,  where  he  passed  the  evening  of  his 
days  surrounded  by  attached  friends  and  enjoying  the 
merited  respect  of  the  whole  nation.  He  took  pleasure  In 
promoting  agriculture  as  president  of  the  county  society, 
and  in  watching  the  development  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  which  he  was  long  rector  and  visitor.  In  extreme 
old  age  be  sat  in  1829  as  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  reform  the  Virginia  constitution,  where  his  appearance 
was  hailed  with  the  most  genuine  interest  and  satisfaction, 
though  he  was  too  infirm  to  participate  in  the  active  labor 
of  revision.  He  d.  at  Montpelier  June  28,  1836.  James 
Madison,  while  not  possessing  the  highest  order  of  talent 
and  deficient  in  oratorical  powers,  was  pre-eminently  a 
statesman  of  a  well-balanced  mind.  His  attainments  were 
solid,  his  knowledge  copious,  his  Judgment  generally  sound, 
his  powers  of  analysis  and  logical  statement  rarely  sur- 
passed, his  language  and  literary  style  eorrect  and  polished, 
Ms  conversation  wittyi  his  temperament  sanguine  and 
trustful,  his  integrity  unquestioned,  bis  manners  simple, 
courteous,  and  winning.  By  these  rare  qualities  he  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  not  only  of  friends,  but  of  political  op- 
ponents, in  a  greater  degree  than  any  American  statesman 
of  the  present  century. — He  bad  a  worthy  helpmate  in  bis 
wife,  Dorothy  Fayrb  (b.  in  Virginia  1707),  whom  he  mar- 
ried at  Philadelphia  in  1 794,  she  being  then  Mrs.  Todd,  • 
widow  lady  celebrated  in  society  for  beauty  and  aeeom- 
plishments.  During  her  long  residence  at  Washington, 
Mrs.  Madison  was  a  conspiouons  ornament  of  the  "  repub- 
lican eoart"  over  which  she  ultimately  presided;  she  re- 
turned to  Washington  after  her  husband  s  death,  survived 
until  July  12, 1849,  and  is  even  now  (1875)  admiringly 
remembered  in  Washington  as  "  Dolly  Madison." — A  val- 
uable diary  kept  by  Madison  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  purchased  from  bis  heirs 
for  $30,000,  and  printed  by  order  of  Congress  as  Reportt 
of  (As  Debate*  i»  the  Nutional  Convention  of  1787  (3  vols., 
1840) ;  his  Complete  Worke  have  been  published  in  6  vols. 
(See  his  Life  and  Timee,  by  W.  C.  Rives,  8  vols.,  1869-69, 
unfinished,  and  the  Letlert  and  otker  Writinge  of  Jamet 
Madieon,  4  vols.,  1865.)  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

JHadiaon  Conrt-honse^  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co., 
Va.,  15  miles  B.  W.  of  Culpeper  Court-house. 

Madison  Station,  noat-v,  and  tp.  of  Madison  oo., 
Ala,,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.     Pop.  1647. 

Madison  lJnirersitr«  situated  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
has  two  distinct  corporations — an  educational  society  and 
a  university — which  supplement  each  other;  and  three 
schools — an  aesdemy,  a  oollege,  and  a  theological  seminary. 
It  has  sent  out  2300  pupils,  of  whom  about  1900  are  still 
living. 

The  Sexixart,  an  institution  of  the  Baptist  Chnrch,  was 
opened  May  1,  1820,  with  Prof.  Daniel  Hascall  as  teacher 
in  ancient  languages  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Kendrick  as 
teacher  in  theology.  In  the  first  class,  which  graduated  in 
1822,  went  oat  two  well-known  missionaries — Rev.  Jona- 
than Wade,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Eugenie  Kinoaid,  D.  D.  The 
present  number  of  professors  is  five. 

CoLOATR  Academy  was  of  a  subsequent  growth.  It  was 
opened  in  1832  as  a  preparatory  school,  and  in  1853  was 
duly  chartered  as  the  "  Grammar  School  of  Madison  Uni- 
versity." It  has  a  drill  course  of  three  years  in  classical 
and  scientific  study.  It  has  graduated  on  an  average  25 
a  year  for  forty  years,  or  about  1000  in  all.  It  has  a  prin- 
cipal and  four  associate  teachers.    A  new  academy  build- 
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ing,  100  by  60,  three  stariea  high,  was  opened  Oct.  1, 1873, 
when  it  took  its  present  title. 

The  College,  which  bj  way  of  eminence  is  Madison 
University,  was  organized  in  1832,  but  was  not  chartered 
till  Mar.,  1846.'  It  has  all  the  usual  courses  of  college 
(tudy — a  classical  coarse  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  a  Bcientiflo  oourse  for  candidates  for  B.  Ph.,  and 
•olectic  and  special  courses  to  meet  the  wider  wants  of 
students.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1835,  and  since 
then,  for  forty  years,  a  class  has  been  graduated,  averaging 
20  per  year,  or  about  800  in  all.  The  removal  agitation 
of  184!^0  much  disturbed  all  departments,  and  reduced 
the  number  of  students.  But  in  three  years  the  rebound 
filled  the  classes  to  more  than  their  average  number.  The 
class  of  1873  numbered  38.  Besides  the  regular  graduates 
firom  these  schools,  about  1600  non-graduatea  have  taken 
courses  of  study  varying  from  one  to  five  years.  Three 
presidents  have  preceded  the  present  incumbent.  Rev. 
Eboneier  Dodge,  D.  D.,  LL.D. — vii.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ken- 
driok,D.D.(1836);  Stephen  W.Taylor,  LL.D.  {1851);  Rev. 
Oeorge  W.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  (1856),  who  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Dodge  in  1868.  The  commencement  takes  place 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June.  Twenty  prises,  $10  to 
$70,  are  awarded,  amounting  to  $450  annually.  The  &11 
term  begins  in  September. 

In  1 850  the  university  had  no  endowment,  it  having  been 
the  policy  to  rely  on  annual  gifts  and  oollections.  But  the 
removal  controversy  brought  new  issues  aad  made  a  change 
of  policy  necessary.  Yet  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1864  only  $52,000  had  been  secured.  Since  that  date  a 
debt  of  $1 5,000  has  been  paid,  the  college  buildings  have 
been  reconstructed  at  a  coat  of  $10,000,  a  college  museum 
collected  at  a  cost  of  $13,000,  a  president's  house  and  65 
•ores  of  land  purchased  at  $15,000,  the  endowment  in- 
creased to  $39.3,000 ;  so  that  the  whole  value  of  property 
is  over  $500,000,  and  no  debt. 

Besides  a  president's  house,  professors'  houses,  gymna- 
sium, and  university  boarding-hall,  there  are  three  edifices 
of  stone  used  strictly  for  college  purposes.  The  Hall  of 
Alumni  and  Friends,  107  by  73,  was  finished  in  1859;  has 
ten  lecture-rooms,  a  library,  a  college  chapel,  and  a  large 
audience-room,  107  by  73,  for  college  oommeneements. 
West  College,  100  by  60,  built  in  1826,  and  East  Collie, 
100  by  56,  built  in  1834,  are  mainly  occupied  by  students' 
rooms  and  dormitories,  but  East  College  bas  two  halls  for 
literary  societies  and  two  academical  drill-rooms.  West 
College  has  also  an  auditorium,  a  museum  of  foreign  curi- 
osities, a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  set  of  rooms 
for  chemistry,  geology,  and  physiea.  P.  B.  Speab. 

Mad'isonTille,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hopkins  co.,  Ky.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  and  the  Hadisonville  and 
Shawneetown  R.  Rs.,  in  the  great  tobacco-growing  district 
and  in  the  centre  of  large  coal-fields,  has  3  churches,  1 
newspaper,  a  Masonic,  an  Odd  Fellows,  and  a  Good  Tem- 
plar order,  3  hotels,  2  livery-stables,  1  bakery,  2  flouring 
and  1  planing-mill,  1  cotton-gin,  2  wagon  and  1  carriage 
manufactory,  5  tobacco-stemmeries,  1  bank,  1  pearl  and 
potash  factory,  and  a  number  of  stores.  There  are  three 
coal  companies  operating  in  the  county.     Pop.  1022. 

Zeko  F.  Yoi-no,  Ed.  "  Times." 

Madisonville,  post-v.  of  St.  Tammany  parish.  La., 
38  miles  N.  of  New  Orleans.     Pop.  398. 

Madisonvllle>  post-T.,  cap.  of  Monroe  oo.,  Tenn.,  10 
miles  B.  of  Sweet  Water  R.  R.  Station.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Hiawassee  College  (Lutheran).     Pop.  324. 

Madiaonville;  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  oo.,  Tex.,  35 
miles  K.  of  Nashville  Station.     Pop.  98. 

IHad'ler  (Johakx  Heimricb),  b.  at  Berlin,  Prussia, 
May  20,  1794 ;  early  became  a  proficient  in  astronomy  ; 
received  an  appointment  at  the  observatory  of  lierlin  in 
1836;  went  in  1840  to  Dorpat,  Russia,  as  professor  of  as- 
tronomy ;  returned  to  Germany  in  1865,  and  d.  at  Hanover, 
Mar.  18,  1874.  His  maps  of  the  moon,  with  descriptions 
(1834-36),  attracted  much  attention,  and  his  Popular  At- 
tronomy  has  been  republished  several  times  in  Germany 
and  translated  into  other  languages. 

IMa'doC}  one  of  the  county-towns  of  Hastings  co.,  On- 
tario, Canada,  has  one  weekly  paper  and  a  large  trade  in 
pot'ash.  Iron,  gold,  and  marble  are  obtained  near  by. 
The  water-power  is  good.  The  town  is  28  miles  N.  of 
Belleville.     Pop.  about  800. 

Madoc,  a  Welsh  prince,  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  who 
according  to  some  annalists  sailed  westward  with  a  fleet 
A.  n.  1170,  discovered  a  vaf«t  and  fertile  continent,  returned 
to  Wales,  sailed  again  with  ten  vessels,  and  was  never  after 
beard  uf.  The  xtory  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Southey's 
poems,  and  is  believed  to  be  purely  legendary. 

Madon'na  [It.,  originally  equivalent  to  ma<lame\,  a 
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representations  of  her.  In  mediseval  times  the  Madonna 
was  the  symbol  of  glorified  womanhood  and  maternity, 
and  feelings  of  chivalric  devotion,  blended  with  religious 
reverence,  made  her  a  prominent  subject  of  Christian  art 
(See  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legmd*  of  the  Madotnuif  1852.) 

Mado'qna  {ifeotrngut  taltt'ana),  an  Abyssinian  ante- 
lope, about  two  feet  long  and  barely  fourteen  inches  high. 
It  is  very  slender,  and  is  perhaps  the  smallest  homed  ani- 
mal in  existence. 

Madoz'  (Pascual),  b.  at  Pamplona,  Spain,  May  17, 1806; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Saragossa;  volunteered  for  the 
defence  of  the  castle  of  Mouzon  against  the  French  in  1S23; 
was  taken  prisoner  and  held  for  seventeen  months,  when 
he  resumed  the  study  of  law  at  the  university,  but  was  ex- 
pelled soon  after  for  liberal  opinions ;  resided  several  years 
in  Tours,  France ;  went  to  Barcelona  and  edited  a  Vnirenal 
Geographical  Dictionary  in  10  vols.  (1829-34),  a  Collection 
of  Celebrated  Trialt  (20  vols.),  and  a  liberal  newspaper.  El 
Calnlano;  became  a  lawyer  and  a  judge ;  fonght  against 
the  Carlists  as  colonel  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers ;  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Cortes,  and  published  a  Geographical,  Statittieal, 
and  Hittorical  Dictionary  of  Spain  (Madrid,  16  vols.,  1848 
-50).  He  became  governor  of  Barcelona  1854;  was  leader 
of  the  Progretitia  jpa,Tty  in  the  Cortes,  minister  of  finance 
1835,  exiled  by  O'Donnell  1856,  took  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1868,  became  governor  of  the  province  of  Madrid,  and 
deputy  to  the  Constituent  Cortes,  and  d.  in  1870,  on  the  jour- 
ney to  ofi°er  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Amadeo. 

Madras')  one  of  the  three  presidenciea  of  British  In- 
dia, extends  from  Cape  Comorin,  lat.  8°  4'  N.,  to  Nagpoor, 
lat.  21°  10'  N.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  presidency  of 
Bombay  and  the  Nisam  and  Berar  dominions,  N.  W.  by 
Bengal,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  S.  by  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Area,  141,746 
souare  miles,  or  367,107  square  kilomitres.  Pop,  31,31 1,142. 
Tne  surface  forms  a  plateau  sloping  down  from  the  centre 
on  both  sides,  enclosed  E.  and  W.  by  the  Ohaut,  and  S.  by 
the  Neilgherry  Mountains,  and  traversed  by  three  large 
rivers,  the  Godavery,  Kistnah,  and  Cavery,  besides  sev- 
eral minor  ones.  The  rivers,  which  flow  westward  to  the 
Arabian  Sea,  expand  at  their  mouths,  become  shallow,  and 
form  lakes.  The  soil  is  sandy  along  the  coast,  and  much 
mixed  with  salt  in  the  interior;  there  are,  nevertheless, 
many  very  fertile  districts,  as,  for  instance,  'Tanjore,  which 
is  rich  in  com.  The  great  forests  yield  tfjak  and  many 
other  valuable  kinds  of  wood.  Sugar,  cocoanuts,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  cotton  are  produceil.  Considerable  quantities 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  silver,  and  coal  are 
found.  Auoi-gT  NiEMAHii. 

Madras,  capital  of  the  presidency  of  the  same  name, 
has  395,440  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  extending  for  a  distance  of  about  7  miles  along  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  location  is  very  unfavor- 
able— extremely  hot,  mueh  exposed  to  cold  winds,  with  no 
harbor,  and  with  no  navigable  river  to  bring  the  products 
of  the  interior  to  the  sea.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  the  seat 
of  the  highest  government  authorities,  it  has  attained 
great  importance.  In  the  centre  of  the  straggling  town, 
immediately  on  the  sea,  stands  Fort  St.  George,  a  strongly 
fortified  citadel.  To  the  N.  of  this  fort,  separated  from  it 
by  a  large  esplanade,  the  so-called  Black  Town  is  situated, 
the  most  populoos  part  of  Madras  and  the  seat  of  the  Eu- 
ropean wealth.  The  Black  Town,  which  is  surrounded 
with  bastioned  fortifications,  is  1  mile  long,  1}  miles  broad, 
and  bounded  W.  by  the  Cochrane  Canal ;  to  the  E.,  along 
the  shore,  it  is  lined  with  handsome  public  buildings,  hav- 
ing colonnades  to  the  upper  stories.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  fort,  to  the  S.,  ana  separated  fVom  it  by  the  Knam 
River,  the  Mohammedan  part  of  the  city  is  situated,  the 
so-called  Triplikam,  with  the  Chepik  Gardens  and  the 
palace  of  the  former  niiw£bs  of  the  Camatic.     W.  of  the 

Ealace  stands  the  government-house.  The  suburbs,  in- 
abited  by  the  Hindoos,  consisting  of  narrow  streets  with 
miserable  houses,  extend  along  the  W.  side  of  these  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  city ;  farthest  to  the  N.,  Rayapuram, 
Attapuram,  and  Tandiavudu ;  to  the  W.,  Veperg  and  Par- 
sawakam,  Chintadripet,  and  Egmore;  to  the  S.  W.,  Pudu- 

Sak  and  Namgamb&kam :  and  to  the  S.,  Kishnahp£ta, 
;oyap£ta,  Pascheri,  St.  Thome,  Quibble  Island,  and  Al- 
virp^ta.  The  Adyar  River  to  the  S.,  and  the  Long  Tank 
and  Namgambdkam  Tank  to  the  W.,  form  the  boundarioa 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  oity.  Thus,  the  suburbs  form 
a  half  circle  of  great  breadth  around  the  kernel  of  Mad- 
ras, consisting  of  the  Black  Town,  the  Triplikam,  and  the 
oitadel  situated  between  them.  Fort  St.  George,  with  its 
system  of  bastions,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  the 
coast  forming  the  diameter.  Twice  the  French  troops  en- 
tered it  victoriously  (Sept.  10.  1746,  and  Dec.  14,  1758)  ; 
also  in  the  wars  with  Hyder  All  and  other  Indian  prinoes 
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enJ  barrackB  and  other  miliUry  inrtitotions,  it  contains 
the  counciUhoasa,  in  Aront  of  which,  and  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort,  stands  the  marble  statae  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  the  arsenal,  St.  Mary's  chnrah,  more  than  100  years 
old,  and  other  public  and  military  bnildin(;s.  To  the 
N.  W.  of  the  fort  the  Kaam  forms  an  island,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  statne  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  The 
l>eaatif\al  lighthoase,  128  feet  above  the  IcTel  of  the  sea, 
is  sitaated  between  the  citadel  and  the  Blaoii  Town.  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  chnroh  of  St.  Andrew's,  near 
the  Kaam,  founded  Apr.  C,  1818 ;  the  mint,  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  Blaek  Town ;  the  observatory ;  the 
Military  Orphan  Asylum ;  the  nniversity,  and  the  palace 
of  the  nfiwab.  The  nnmeroos  residences  of  the  European 
eUSeials,  eivil  and  military,  are  generally  palatial  strnc- 
'  tnres :  the  pecnliar  Indian  lime  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion has  an  architectural  effect  lilce  that  of  marble.  Parks 
I  and  gardens  generally  surround  the  houses,  and  contribute 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  aspect  of  the  city,  which  else 
has  no  rich  regetation,  as  the  soil  is  sandy.  The  hotels 
are  insignificant,  as  the  Madras  Club,  the  largest  private 
building  of  the  city,  generally  offers  accommodation  to 
travelling  Europeans ;  of  late,  however,  the  increasing  rail- 
way traffic  bos  made  some  change  in  this  respect.  In  spite 
of  its  low  position  and  the  absence  of  good  river- water, 
the  city  is  well  provided  with  water  from  a  number  of 
wells,  noteworthy  among  which  are  the  so-called  Seven 
Wells,  a  series  of  large  reservoirs  built  in  the  form  of  im- 
mense quadrangular  towers,  and  filled  from  draw-wells. 
A  pecnliar  feature  of  Madras  is  the  difAcnlty  of  landing. 
Large  vessels  are  often  compelled  to  anchor  several  miles 
off  the  shore,  and  the  peculiar  boats  of  the  natives,  held 
together  by  strings  instead  of  nails,  are  the  only  means  of 
reaching  land  through  the  surf;  the  so-called  catamarans; 
a  sort  of  raft,  consisting  of  three  logs  tied  together,  are 
isnportant  also  for  this  purpose.  The  imports  of  Madras 
eonsist  principally  of  cotton  goods,  com,  wine,  spirits, 
metals,  ragar,  silk,  horses,  and  Jewelry;  the  exports  of 
eotton,  saltpetre,  and  pepper.  August  Niehaicx. 

Mad'repore,  a  name  applied  in  a  wide  sense  to  radi- 
ate animals  of  the  class  Polypi  and  order  Madreporaria, 
which  includes  simple  and  compound  coral  polyps,  usually 
I  broad,  with  simple  tentacles,  and  forming  solid  coral  in 

the  dermal  covering,  and  often  in  the  radiating  septa, 
Tbey  are  mostly  found  in  warm  seas.  The  order  is  di- 
Tided  into  four  groups — Stanraeea,  Astrssacoa,  Fungacea, 
and  Madreporaeea.  The  latter  group  (the  true  madre- 
pores) is  of  four  families,  of  which  the  Madreporidn  are 
the  typical  madrepores.  They  have  a  definite  number  of 
simple,  well-developed  tentacles  (twelve  or  more),  and  are 
generally  compound.  As  nsnally  employed,  the  name 
"  madrepore  "  belongs  to  this  family,  and  especially  to  the 
genus  Miidrepora.  The  madrepores  are  popularly  termed 
tree-corals,  iVom  the  form  of  their  coral. 

Madrid',  the  capital  of  Spain  and  of  the  province  of 
Hadrid,  a  part  of  Mew  Castile,  is  sitaated  nearly  in  the 
eentre  of  the  country,  in  lat.  40°  25'  N.,  Ion.  3°  42'  W.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mansanares,  a  small  stream  which 
joins  the  Jamara  and  flows  to  the  Tagus.  The  site  offers 
no  oommercial  or  industrial  advantages,  nor  has  it  any 
speeial  military  importance ;  and  the  surrounding  plateau 
— 2200  feet  high,  and  once  covered  with  forests,  bat  now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  naked  and  arid — suffers  from  a  very  harsh  climate. 
In  the  streets  of  Madrid  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls 
in  the  winter  to  18°,  and  rises  in  the  summer  to  105°  in  the 
shade.  Changes  are  frequent,  sudden,  and  violent,  and  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  sunny  and  shady 
sides  of  the  street  often  amounts  to  20°.  Thus,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  whim  which  made  this  place  the  capital 
of  the  realm.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  Moorish 
outpost,  called  MaierU,  bnt  was  captured  in  1083  by  Alfonso 
VI.  of  Castile.  Henry  III.  of  Castile  resided  there  often 
for  the  pleasure  of  hunting ;  Charles  V.  went  there  occa- 
sionally, and  in  1560  Philip  II.  made  the  place  his  capital. 
From  this  time  it  grew  rapidly  into  a  magnificent  city,  and 
became  the  centre  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  people, 
politically  and  literary.     Pop.  (in  1870)  332,024. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  20  feet  high  and 
pierced  by  fifteen  gates,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
Faerta  de  Alcali,  73  feet  high,  built  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
amphol  arch  with  Ave  openings  in  1759 ;  it  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  street  of  Alcali,  which,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
traverses  the  eity  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  magDifioent  streets  in  Europe.  The  south-western 
(or  old)  part  of  the  city  contains  many  narrow,  crooked,  I 
and  ill-kept  streets,  but  the  central  and  eastern  parts  con- 
sist of  straight,  broad,  well-kept  streets,  lined  with  hand- 
some houses,  magnificent  palaces,  and  elegant  public  build- 
ings. Among  the  public  squares,  of  which  Maarid  nombera 


T2,  the  most  interesting,  at  least  at  present,  is  Puerta  del 
Sol,  once  forming  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  city,  but  now 
occupying  nearly  its  centre.  The  government  palace,  the 
post-office,  and  other  public  buildings  are  sitaated  here  ; 
also  the  best  hotels,  clubs,  and  reading-rooms ;  and  thus 
the  place  has  become  a  general  rendeivoas  both  for  busi- 
ness and  pleasure.  Plaia  Oriente,  situated  between  the 
royal  palace  and  the  royal  theatre,  contains  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronse  of  Philip  IV.,  nineteen  feet  high,  designed 
by  MontaBes :  in  the  promenade  skirting  the  place  stand 
forty-four  colossal  stataee  of  kings  and  qaeens.  Plata 
Mayor,  398  feet  long  by  306  feet  wide,  contains  an  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronse  of  Philip  III. ;  here  the  so-called 
a«lot-da-/e  were  formerly  celebrated,  and  from  th^  Real 
Casa  de  la  Panaderia  the  king  and  the  court  used  to  witness 
the  burning  of  heretics.  The  bull-fights  take  place  in 
Plata  de  Toros,  just  outside  Puerta  de  Alcali,  but  the  old 
building,  erected  by  Philip  V.,  and  accommodating  12,400 
persons,  was  taken  down  in  1874,  and  a  new  one  was  com- 
menced a  little  farther  to  the  N.  In  Plata  de  las  Cortes 
stands  a  line  bronse  statue  of  Cervantes.  Among  the 
numerous  promenades  and  gardens,  the  Prado  is  the  most 
remarkable;  2}  miles  long,  divided  into  parts — the  Prado 

f>roper,  the  Salon,  the  Fuente  Castellana,  formerly  the  Pe- 
icias  de  Isabel — finely  laid  out,  planted  with  beautiful 
trees,  and  in  part  adorned  with  magnificent  fountains  and 
statues.  The  view  which  these  grounds  present  on  a  fine 
evening,  when  thronged  with  people,  is  very  brilliant  and 
characteristic. 

Although  Madrid  is  one  of  the  handsomest  modem  cities. 
It  contains,  properly  speaking,  only  one  striking  building 
— namely,  the  royal  palace.  It  has  no  cathedral.  It  forms 
only  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Toledo.  Many  of  its  churches, 
of  which  it  numbers  between  00  and  70,  are  beautifully 
decorated  with  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  but  none  of 
them  has  any  architectural  merit.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  convents  and  monasteries,  which  formerly  were  so 
numerous  in  Madrid,  but  which  now  mostly  are  used  for 
other  purposes ;  44  monasteries  were  suppressed  in  1836. 
The  royal  palace  was  built  between  1737  and  1760,  of  gran- 
ite and  white  marble,  forming  a  square  470  feet  long,  100 
feet  high,  enclosing  a  court  240  feet  square,  occupying 
an  area  of  220,900  square  feet,  and  surrounded  with  mag- 
nificent gardens.  It  contains  a  library  of  100,000  volumes, 
an  interesting  collection  of  arms,  consisting  of  2533  speci- 
mens, among  which  are  the  armor  of  Columbus,  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  and  Don  John,  a  numismatic  collection  of 
150,000  pieces,  and  a  great  number  of  magnificent  pictoreo, 
though  most  of  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  royal 
museum  in  the  Prado.  This  collection  of  pictures  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  and  richest  in  Europe,  and  contains  65 
pictures  by  Velasqnei,  58  by  Ribera,  and  46  by  Murillo, 
Desides  numerous  and  excellent  works  of  the  Italian  and 
Dutch  schools.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  city  are 
good,  from  the  elementary  schools,  among  which  the  Prot- 
estant Sunday  schools  begin  to  play  a  conspicuous  part,  to 
the  learned  societies.  There  are,  besides  the  national 
library,  containing  about  250,000  volumes,  several  minor 
libraries  accessible  to  the  public,  an  observatory,  a  botani- 
cal garden,  a  medical  scnool,  military  and  engineering 
schools,  a  theological  seminary,  normal  schools,  and  schools 
of  art,  law,  etc.  Its  hospitals  and  other  charitable  and 
benevolent  Institutions  are  also  good. 

The  industry  of  the  city  is  not  considerable.  Besides  the 
manufacture  of  certain  necessary  articles,  such  as  chocolate, 
beer,  shoes,  and  hats,  only  those  of  plated  ware,  coaches, 
gloves,  and  fans  have  acquired  prominence.  But  the  com- 
merce is  important.  The  ratail  business  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  especially  Frenchmen.  But  wholesale 
transactions  are  mostly  made  by  native  houses,  and  are 
very  large,  the  city  forming  the  entrepfit  for  all  the  interior 
provinces.  Clehixb  Pxtbiwen. 

Madrid,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  oo.,  Me.,  23  miles  N.  W. 
of  Farmington.     Pop,  304, 

Madrid,  post-v,  and  tp,  of  St,  Lawrence  co.,  N.  W.,  on 
Grass  River,  has  good  water-power  and  some  manufac- 
tures. Madrid  Station  (Madrid  Springs  P.  0.)  is  on  the 
same  river,  1  mile  below,  and  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake 
Champlain  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  670;  of  tp,  2071. 

Mad'rigal  [Fr.  madrigal;  It.  mandriale],  in  music,  the 
name  of  a  certain  species  of  composition,  originally  of  a 
light,  airy,  joyous,  and  pastoral  character.  The  old  mad- 
rigals are  often  of  complex  and  elaborate  structure,  usually 
for  voices  alone,  and  consist  of  four,  five,  or  more  parts, 
in  which  the  skill  of  the  composer  exhibits  itself  in  fugues, 
canons,  imitations,  and  other  highly  labored  styles  of 
writing.  Compositions  of  this  kind  abounded  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in  their  production 
the  best  masters  appear  to  have  found  a  congenial  field  for 
the  exercise  of  their  ability.     It  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 
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ters  that  the  madrigal  originated  in  Flanden,  was  aabse- 
quontly  taken  up  with  succese  by  the  Italians,  and  finally 
became  popular  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  bIx- 
teenth  century.  Numerous  oolieotions  of  these  composi- 
tions were  published  in  that  century  and  the  following, 
and  these  give  evidence  not  only  of  the  popularity  of  the 
madrigal  in  England,  but  also  of  the  high  rank  attained 
by  the  English  masters  in  this  style  of  composition.  In 
1741  the  well-known  Madrigal  Society  was  founded  in 
London — an  institution  which  has  had  a  wide  influence  in 
the  oultivation  of  a  taste  for  madrigal  music,  and  incident- 
ally for  glees,  canons,  rounds,  catches,  and  national  airs. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  "  madrigal "  is  merely  oonjec- 
taral.  By  some  it  has  been  traced  to  taandra,  a  eheepfold, 
as  the  early  madrigal  was  of  a  pastoral  character ;  Dr. 
Burney  derives  it  from  Alia  madre,  "  the  first  words  of 
certain  hymns  addressed  to  the  Virgin ;"  Sir  John  Hawkins 
connects  it  with  the  name  of  a  town  in  Spain  ;  but  no  sat- 
isfactory etymology  has  yet  been  reached.  Wm.  Staumton. 

Mad  River,  tp.  of  Champaign  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1803. 

Mad  River,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  0.    Pop.  1873. 

Mad  River,  tp.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  0.    Pop.  18C7. 

Madn'ra,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  N.  E. 
of  Java,  comprising  an  area  of  1300  square  miles,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Netherlands.  The  inhabitants,  numbering 
662,720,  are  Mohammedans,  and  live  in  three  kingdoms 
governed  by  native  princes  under  Dutch  superintendence. 
They  are  brave  and  honest,  but,  although  they  cultivate 
sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco  to  some  extent,  they  have  no 
disposition  for  agriculture,  and  the  island  is  a  possession 
of  inferior  importance. 

Madura,  a  city  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  capital  of  the  district  of  Madura,  which,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  7656  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,756,791,  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  Uindostan. 
The  city  is  fortified,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
Hindoo  buildings,  among  which  are  the  magnificent  Pan- 
diyan  palace,  the  great  temple  of  Mahadera,  and  a  cele- 
brated choultry  or  inn  for  pilgrims,  312  feet  long  and  125 
feet  broad,  resting  on  six  rows  of  columns  of  gray  granite 
and  25  feet  high.  A-Roman  Catholic  mission  was  started 
here  in  1606  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  Roberto  de  Nobili, 
and  labored  with  great  success  till  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centnry,  when  the  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
land stopped  and  nearly  annihilated  the  work.  It  was 
resumed  in  1837,  and  in  1834  a  Protestant  mission  was 
established  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
which  in  1873  numbered  SOehnrches,  149  congregations  of 
natives,  100  schools— of  whioh  93  were  ft-e»^besides  two 
dispensaries.    Pop.  36,000, 

Mad'vig  (JoBAXK  XiroLAi),  b.  Aug.  7, 1804,  at  Svanike, 
a  small  town  of  the  island  of  Bornholm ;  was  educated  at 
Fredoriksborg,  and  studied  philology  and  history  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  wnere  he  became  professor  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  1829.  From  1848  to 
1852  he  was  minister  of  public  worship  and  education,  and 
since  1854  has  taken  part  very  actively  in  Danish  politics. 
One  of  his  first  writings,  Epintola  critica  ad  Orcllium  (Co- 
penhagen, 1828),  made  quite  a  sensation  on  account  of 
the  acuteness  of  its  critical  remarks  and  its  solid  and  com- 
prehensive learning.  He  has  since  published  critical  edi- 
tions of  several  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  which  have  become 
standard,  and  a  great  number  of  corrections  and  illustra- 
tions to  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  and  Livius.  Several  points 
of  Roman  archasology  and  history  arc  very  ably  treated  in 
his  Qptuciila  Acadcmien,  but  his  celebrity  rests  principally 
on  his  Latin  Orammar  (Copenhagen,  1841),  which  has  not 
only  been  translated  into  most  European  languages,  and 
generally  introduced  in  schools,  but  has  exercised  a  decided 
influence  on  the  whole  study  of  grammar.  Less  eminent 
are  his  essays  on  the  philosophy  of  language ;  in  spite  of 
much  aouteness  in  the  details,  the  standpoint  is  anti- 
quated. Clehexs  Petersen. 

Maean'der  (now  Meinder),  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises 
in  Anatolia,  and  flows  into  the  ^gean  Sea  after  a  course 
of  200  miles.  It  is  noted  for  its  winding  and  tortuous 
course,  on  account  of  whioh  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  patterns  of  Qreek  ornamentation.  There 
was  in  antiquity  a  story  of  a  subterraneous  connection  be- 
tween the  MiBanderand  thcAIpheus  in  Elis,  although  there 
is  apparently  nothing  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  river 
which  could  furnish  a  foundation  for  such  a  story.  It  has 
in  all  nine  tributaries.  It  is  narrow  and  deep,  and  carries 
with  it  a  large  quantity  of  mud,  which,  being  deposited  at 
the  month,  has  extended  the  coast  many  stadia  farther 
into  the  sea,  and  connected  it  with  some  adjacent  islands. 
It  is  navigable  only  for  small  craft,  and  not  above  the  in- 


Msce'nas  (Caids  Cilicius),  b.  before  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  b.  c.  of  a  family  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  be- 
longing to  the  equestrian  order ;  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  history  after  the  assassination  of  Cnsar  as  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  Octavian,  who  conflded  to  him  many  dif- 
ficult negotiations.  Later,  however,  he  seems  to  have  lost 
his  political  influence,  and  to  posterity  he  became  known 
only  as  the  great  patron  of  literature  and  art.  His  mag- 
nificent house  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  was  the  centre  of  lit- 
erary society  in  Rome.  He  had  amassed  an  enormous  for- 
tune, and  he  was  lavish  in  his  hospitality.  Virgil  and 
Horace  were  his  friends,  and  both  received  most  substan- 
tial services  from  him.  Even  in  antiquity  his  fame  as  a 
supporter  of  genius  and  talent  was  very  great,  and  from 
the  Middle  Ages  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  his 
name  became  proverbial.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  showed  the  same  enthusiasm  and  the  same 
patronage  to  cookery,  warm  swimming-baths,  mimic  dances, 
and  the  lowest  sensuous  eigoyments ;  and  there  is  nothing 
whatever  which  indicates  that  he  considered  poetry  and 
art  as  anything  more  than  a  pleasure.  Even  toe  relation 
between  him  and  Horace,  which  excited  so  much  admira- 
tion in  former  days,  impresses  our  time  much  less  favor- 
ably, and  the  picture  wnicb  modem  criticism  has  drawn 
of  Maseenas,  his  usuries,  bis  dissipations,  gloom,  and  sleep- 
less nights,  is  very  little  attractive.  He  d.  8  a.  c,  and 
being  childless  he  left  his  fortune  to  Augustus. 

Clemens  Peterseh. 

Maelstrom,  or  Mal8tr5m,  a  famous  whirlpool  on 
the  western  coast  of  Norway,  immediately  S.  of  Moskiie, 
the  southernmost  island  of  the  Lofoden  group,  in  lat.  67° 
48'  N,  The  name,  literally  translated,  means  "  grinding 
stream,"  and  although  the  stories  of  its  grinding  ships  to 
pieces  as  fine  as  flour  are  mere  fables — as  at  certain  times 
it  may  be  passed  even  through  its  very  centre  without  any 
danger  at  all — yet  at  other  times  it  becomes  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  a  ship  entangled  in  its  current  is  irretrievably 
lost.  Even  whales  when  caught  by  the  vortex  have  been 
killed,  and  later  on  dashed  up  upon  the  coast.  The  depth 
of  the  whirlpool  is  only  20  fathoms,  but  the  currents  which 
run  here  for  six  hours  from  N.  to  S.,  and  then  for  six  hours 
from  S.  to  N.,  are  tremendous ;  and  when,  as  often  happens, 
the  wind  blows  from  just  the  opposite  direction  to  tnat  of 
the  current,  the  agitation  of  the  sea  increases  to  perfect 
fury.  Just  out.'iide  the  straits  where  the  whirlpool  is  formed 
the  depth  is  between  100  and  200  fathoms. 

Maesa  (Julia),  sister  of  Julia  Domna  (the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus),  and  grandmother  of  the  Roman  emperors 
Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus,  b.  at  Emesa,  a  city  of 
Syria,  about  150  A.  n.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Bassianus, 
a  Roman  citizen  of  humble  position,  but  married  Julius 
Avitus,  a  Roman  of  consular  rank.  On  the  accession  of  her 
brother-in-law  to  the  throne,  Julia  Miesa  seems  to  have 
lived  in  splendor  at  Rome  and  to  have  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  but  on  the  death  of  Severus  retired  to  her  native 
city,  Emesa  (her  husband  being  apparently  dead),  and 
caused  her  two  grandsons  to  become  priests  to  the  Pboeni- 
eian  sun-god  Elagabal  in  that  city.  On  the  death  of  Car- 
acalla,  Meesa  soon  perceived  the  unpopularity  of  his  suc- 
cessor, MacrinuB,  and  by  representing  to  the  Roman  gar- 
rison at  Emesa  that  her  elder  grandson,  Elagabalus,  was 
in  reality  a  son  of  Caracalla,  induced  them  to  proclaim  him 
emperor.  On  the  death  of  this  infamous  youth,  four  years 
later,  Msesa  had  the  tact  to  secure  the  proclamation  of  her 
other  grandson,  Alexander  Severus.  She  exercised  the 
chief  power  under  his  reign,  and  d.  about  225  A.  D. 

Maesto'so  [It.],  in  music,  a  directive  term  implying 
dignity,  power,  and  majesty  of  movement. 

Maes'tri  (Pietro),  b.  in  Milan  in  1816 ;  was  educated 
at  Pavia;  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Milan 
in  1848,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  surgeon,  and  finally  as  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  provisional  government.  After  a  long 
exile  in  France  he  returned  to  Italy  in  1859,  and  served  us 
a  Garibaldiun  volunteer.  In  1861  he  founded  and  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  Siatuliea  Generate,  etc.,  and  in  1863 
published  at  Milan  a  volume  entitled  La  Franeia  Contem- 
porauea.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867 
he  published  L'ltalia  Economicoj  and  after  this  became 
editor  of  a  journal  with  the  same  title.  D.  at  Florence  in 
1871.  Though  buried  in  Florence,  Milan  has  honored  him 
with  a  cenotaph. 

Maes'tricht  [Dutch,  Waattrichl ;  ane.  Trajectum  ad 
Motam],  city  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Limburg,  on  the  Meuse,  was  founded  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  is  regularly  and  well  built,  and  contains  several 
fine  buildings,  among  which  is  the  church  of  St.  Qervaia 
with  five  towers.  It  is  fortified,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe  and  the  principal  de- 
fence of  Holland,  as  parts  of  the  surrounding  ground  can 
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ProTinees  and  Bpain  and  Fnnoe  tt  often  formed  the  centre 
of  the  contest,  and  suffered  mnch.  It  has  an  extensive 
transit-trade  and  manufnoturea.     Pop.  28,840. 

Maestricht  Beds,  certain  strata  which  at  St.  Pieters- 
berg  near  Maestricht,  in  parts  of  France,  and  at  Faxiie, 
Denmark,  cap  the  I'pper  White  Oballt,  and  thus  terminate 
the  Cretsceons  series  of  roclcs,  and  record  the  conclusion 
of  the  Mesoioic  age.  In  the  immense  subterranean  quar- 
ries ahonnding  with  fossils  near  Maestricht  were  found  the 
celebrated  remains  of  the  huge  reptile  Jfo^asauncs. 

MalTe')  (A!iDReA),b.atRiTftdiTrentoinl802:  studied 
literature  under  Paolo  Costa,  and  then  went  to  Munich  for 
the  stndy  of  German.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  encouraged 
by  Monti,  he  lieitan  to  publish  his  finished  metrical  trans- 
lation of  the  /(/y«  of  G flier  (Milan,  1818).  This  was 
followed  by  a  translation  of  Schiller's  Bride  of  ilcMma, 
and  later  b;  (hat  of  all  the  dramatic  works  of  this  great 
German,  on  whose  manner  Maffei  formed  bis  own  poetic 
atjrie.  After  this  he  made  admirable  translations  of  the 
poems  of  Moore,  of  Milton's  Pnradiee  Lnet,  of  Brron's 
CMiffie  ffaroldy  of  the  Fauat  of  Ooethe,  of  his  Hemiann 
and  Dorothea^  and  also  of  the  Oden  of  Anacreon,  and  haa 
also  published  three  volumes  of  original  poems. 

Maffei  (FRAHnaoo  Scipiokk),  Harqcis,  b.  at  YeroDa, 
Ital  J,  Jane  1, 1675 :  educated  at  Parma ;  went  in  1698  to 
Kome.  devoting  himself  to  literature  and  poetry ;   made 
I         tvveral  campaigns  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suooesaion 
I        in  the  Bavarian  serviee;  founded  in  1710  the  Oiomate  dti 
I         Lr'lenti,  the  llrst  literary  journal  in  Italy  ;  exercised  oon- 
I        siderable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Italian  stage 
by  hia  Tratato  dei  Teatri  anticki  e  modemi,  and  still  more 
I         by  his  tragedy  Merope  and  comedy  La  CeremoHia,  which 
wera  received  with  great  applause ;  published  in  IT-'U  bis 
Vermta  lUntrata;  travelled  in  Franoe,  England.  Holland, 
and  Germany,  and  d.  at  his  native  city  Feb.  11, 1755.     Hia 
eolleeted  worlcs  were  published  at  Venice  in  17V0  in  21  vols. 
MalTei  {diOT.vs-m  Pirtro),  b.  at  Bergamo,  Italy,  about 
1536:  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Genoa  156.3;  sec- 
retary of  the  republic  1564;  entered  the  order  of  Jef^uits 
1565  ;  taught  rhetoric  several  years  at  Rome ;  visited  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  quest  of  materials  for  his  Latin  Hittory 
of  fhe  fndiee  (1588),  a  work  of  great  value  upon  which  he 
bestowed  twelve  years'  labor.   He  had  previously  published 
a  C\>mmeHtanf  on  the  Aehievementa  of  the  Societif  of  Jeeut 
in  the  £a»t  up  to  J5S8 (lo7lU  and  a  Life  of  Ljnntitu  Loyola 
^1iHi).     He  edited  a  collection  of  missionary  Lettrre  from 
the  Batt  (1588 1,  wrote  the  AhkoU  of  Gregory  Xlll.,  and 
bad  oommenced  those  of  Clement  VIII.  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  at  Tivoli  Oct.  20,  1603.    His  complete  works  in 
Latin  were  published  at  Bergamo  (1747)  with  a  Lift. 

Blarfitt  (JoH!i  XswtAKn),  0.  D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Dee.  28,  1794;  became  aWesleyan  preacher  in  Ireland; 
wa^  noted  for  his  powers  of  oratory ;  came  to  the  I'.  R.  in 
I S 1 9 :  was  pastor  of  several  oburehes  in  \ew  England ; 
pablistacd  Trart  of  Contrition  (1821),  Pulpit  Skelrkei  ( l.><28), 
and  in  1S31  began  a  remarkable  career  as  "  revivalist "  in 
the  Southern  States ;  established  the  Wntem  Mrthoditt  at 
Xa^bville,  Tenn.,  in  18.33;  became  professor  of  elocution 
and  belles-lettres  at  Lagrange  College,  Ala.,  in  18,37; 
published  a  volume  of  Poemt  (1839) ;  was  elected  chaplain 
of  the  v.  S.  Congress  in  1841 ;  settled  at  Auburn,  X.  Y., 
where  he  edited  (1845-46)  the  Catrary  Token,  a  monthly 
paper;  resided  in  Arkansas  1847-48,  and  d.  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  Hay  28,  1850. 

Ma'fra,  small  town  of  Portugal,  a  few  miles  N.  W,  of 
Lisbon,  famous  for  the  immense  building  which  John  V. 
erected  here  in  1717-31,  and  which  comprises  a  royal  palace 
with  866  rooms,  a  cathedral  186  feet  long,  135  feet  broad, 
and  surmounted  with  a  magnificent  dome,  and  a  monastery 
with  300  vaulted  cells,  the  whole  of  white  marble  from 
Carrara,  and  surrounded  with  magnificent  gardens. 

Maga'da,  the  principal  kingdom  of  India  in  the  fourth 
eentnry  a.  c,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
bnt  with  undefined  boundaries,  the  eopital  being  Palibothra, 
generally  identified  with  Patna.  The  greatest  monarchs 
of  Magada  were  Chandra-gupta,  called  by  the  Greeks  San- 
draeottus  (312-280),  founder  of  the  Mauryee  dyna.^ty,  and 
bis  grandson  Asoka  (250  b.  c),  who  extended  his  empire 
and  the  Booddhist  religion  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 
Magadox'o,  or  Makadi'shv,  an  Arabic  town  of  East 
Africa,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  2°  2'  N.  It  was  founded 
in  the  tenth  eentnry,  and  was  formerly  an  important  place, 
but  is  now  decaying,  though  carrying  on  some  trade  in 
ivory,  gums,  and  dates.  It  belongs  to  Muscat.  P.  50U0. 
Hasaifaa'ens,  de  (Dovixsos  Joti  Gom^alte!!),  b.  in 
Bio  dc  Janeiro,  Braiil,  in  1810;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
about  1832 ;  went  to  Surope  as  attache  of  the  Brazilian 
legation  in  Paris  1836;  became  on  his  return  in  1838  pro- 


fessor of  philosophy  and  member  of  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties, and  took  rank  as  a  leader  of  Brasilian  literature. 
His  works  include  Poetiae  (1832),  Myilerioi,  an  imitation 
of  romantic  models,  Antonio  Joii  (1838),  and  Olgiato 
(1839),  historical  tragedies  on  national  subjects;  A  Con- 
federafSo  dot  Tamoyot  (1857),  a  lyrical  epic  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Sio  de  Janeiro,  and  Urania  (1862),  a  eollection 
of  songs,  chiefly  amatory.  He  has  been  minister  at  Naples, 
Turin,  Vienna  (1859-47),  and  Washington  (1868-72). 

Magalhaens,  de  (Fray  Gabriel),  b.  at  Pedrogao, 
near  Coimbra,  Portugal,  in  1609;  was  admitted  into  the 
order  of  Jesuits  when  sixteen  years  old;  went  to  Goa, 
India,  as  a  missionary  16.34 ;  sailed  for  Japan  1640,  when, 
stopping  at  Maeao,  he  determined  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  China;  studied  the  language  at  Maeao,  and 
reached  the  western  province  of  Ssechuen,  where  he  met 
with  great  success  in  preaohing  through  hie  command  of 
the  language  and  of  the  popular  religious  traditions.  He 
incurred  frequent  perils  during  a  rebellion  of  that  province, 
and  was  wounded  with  an  arrow ;  accompanied  the  vie- 
torious  imperial  army  to  the  capital,  where  he  arrived  in 
1648;  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor  through  his  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  and  built  a  church,  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  emperor  was  persecuted,  twice  put  to  the 
torture,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  council  of  regency ;  was  again  arrested 
three  years  later  and  commanded  to  leave  the  country,  but 
in  the  panic  that  followed  a  great  earthquake  the  order 
was  not  attended  to,  and  he  remained  in  China  in  peace 
until  his  death  at  Peking  May  6, 1677.  He  was  honorably 
buried  by  the  emperor's  order.  Fray  Gabriel  was  of  the 
same  family  as  the  illustrious  navigator,  and  left  a  work, 
published  in  a  French  translation,  with  the  title  KouvelU 
Kelation  de  la  Chine,  contennnt  la  deeeription  def  particu^ 
larilft  le$  plue  remarauahlee  de  ee  grand  empire  (Paris, 
1688),  wit)i  a  plan  of  Peking.  This  work  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  as  a  source  of  accurate  information. 

Matralhaena  de  GandaTe,de  (PBDRo),b.  atBraga, 
Portugal,  about  1540 ;  passed  several  years  in  Braiil,  and  on 
his  return  published  a  curious  work,  Hiitoria  da  prorin- 
da  Saneta  (Vkx,  a  ^ wi  vutgarmenie  ehamnmoe  Brazil  (1576), 
of  which,  though  extremely  erudite  and  written  in  classic 
style,  so  few  copies  were  known  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  no  bibliographer  hod  mentioned  it.  A  French 
translation  was  printed  in  the  historical  series  of  Temaux- 
Compans  (1838).  Magalhaens  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
rules  of  Portuguese  composition  (1574;  twice  reprinted). 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Ma^alla'nea,  or  Mafcellan  (FERyAXDol,  b.  at  Oporto, 
Portu'^nl,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  entered 
the  nnvy  at  a  very  early  age,  end  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Eart  Indies,  but  left  in  1517  the  Portuguese  service 
end  went  to  Spain,  proposing  to  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  dis- 
cover a  western  route  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands. 
With  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  and  234  men  he  sailed  from 
Seville  Aug.  10,  1  JlO,  rcochcd  the  mouth  of  the  river  La 
Plata  Jan.  12,  1520,  and  on  Oct.  21,  1520,  entered  the 
strait  between  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fucgo  and  the 
.\merican  continent,  which  he  called  the  Strait  of  the 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  but  which  afterwards  came  to 
bear  his  own  name.  On  Nov.  28  he  hod  cleared  the  strait 
and  launched  into  the  immense  ocean,  which  he  called  the 
Pacific  on  account  of  the  smoothness  of  its  waters  and  the 
steadiness  of  its  winds.  After  many  hardships  and  much 
suETcring  the  fleet,  now  reduced  to  three  vessels,  reached 
the  Ladrones  on  Mar.  6,  1521,  and  Tamar.  the  first  discov- 
ered of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month.  Magellan  took  possession  of  these  islands  in  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  was  at  first  very  successful 
in  subduing  or  conciliating  the  natives,  but  on  Apr.  27, 
1521,  he  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  the 
island  of  Martan.  Only  one  of  the  ships  and  fiileen  men 
returned  to  Europe,  reaching  Spain  in  Sept.,  1522,  and 
thus  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  was  achieved. 

Magallaaes,  or  MafcellaBt  Strait  of,  separates 
the  continent  of  South  America  from  the  island  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  It  is  300  miles  long,  from  5  to  30  miles  broad, 
but  difilcult  to  navigate.  It  was  discovered  in  1520  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Magallanes. 

Magaa'ka,  tp.  of  Martin  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  141. 

Mag'acine  [Arab.  makh*an,  "storehouse"]  Is  espe- 
cially employed  as  the  name  of  a  storing-place  for  gun- 
powder. In  military  structures  the  magarine  is  made 
oombproof,  and  is  usually  covered  with  earth.  The  en- 
trance is  protected  by  heavy  traverses,  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  using  lanterns  or  arti- 
ficial light  of  any  kind  about  the  place.  On  shipboard  the 
magasine  is  in  the  hold,  and  is  so  placed  that  it  may  be 
instantly  flooded  in  case  fire  should  appear  in  its  vicinity. 
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Magazine,  tp.  of  Yell  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  729. 

Magazine  Gnns,  breeeb-loading  amail-smis,  having 
a  magaxine-tube  in  the  stock  to  carry  several  cartridges. 
After  firing  a  cartridge  the  empty  shell  is  thrown  oat,  and 
a  ftill  cartridge  successively  Drought  into  position  and 
loaded  by  mechanieal  means.  The  Spencer,  Henry,  and 
Ward-Burton  are  the  best  knovD  rarietiea  of  magaiine 
guns  in  the  U.  8.  P.  V.  Hagner. 

Mag'dala  TArab.  MtjiUt],  in  Galilee,  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  lake,  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of  the  plain  of  Oennesaret, 
about  3  miles  N.  of  Tiberias.  It  contains  some  twenty 
miserable  huts,  and  is  the  only  inhabited  spot  in  the  plain. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Magdala,  a  mountain-fortress  of  Abyssinia,  situated 
on  one  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  spur  which  King  Theodore 
defended  against  the  English.  The  three  peaks  are  called 
Fila,  Selassye,  and  Magdala.  They  rise  about  8000  feet, 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  saddle-like  depres- 
■ions.  On  Apr.  13,  1868,  the  English  took  the  wretched 
fortress  standing  on  the  top  of  the  steep  peak,  Theodore 
eommitted  suicide,  and  Qen.  Napier,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  expedition,  was  created  baron  of  Mag- 
dala. August  Niehann, 

Magdale'na,  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in  Ecua- 
dor, flows  through  Colombia,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
in  lat.  11°  N.  and  Ion.  75°  W.,  after  a  course  of  900  miles. 
Its  upper  part  is  very  rapid  and  full  of  cataracts,  but  below 
Honaa,  540  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable, 
and  is  the  chief  means  of  communication  with  Bogoti,  the 
capital  of  that  republic. 

Mag'dalene,  or  Mary  Magdalene,  a  woman  who 
■tood  by  Josus  at  the  cross;  was  present  when  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  laid  him  in  the  sepulchre ;  came  early  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  the  tomb  and  found  it  open  ;  went 
to  Peter  and  John,  and  saw  the  two  angels  sitting  in  the 
sepulchre  when  she  returned  with  the  apostles.  Jesus 
himself  appeared  to  her  shortly  after,  and  announced  his 
approaching  ascension.  The  derivation  of  her  surname 
is  uncertain,  though  probably  from  Magdala,  a  town  of 
Galilee.  She  is  gratuitonsly  identified  with  the  "  woman 
who  was  a  sinner"  (Luke  vii.  37).  She  is  the  "Mary  called 
Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils  "  (Luke  viii.  2). 

Mag'dalen  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  belonging  to  Gasp£  co.,  Quebec,  com- 
prising some  SO,UOO  acres.  They  are  the  property  of  the 
descendants  of  Admiral  Coffin  of  the  British  navy,  and 
contain  numerous  harbors.  Amherst,  on  Amherst  Island, 
is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  custom-house  and  jail.  Fish, 
oil,  and  gypsum  are  exported.  Pop.  of  the  6.  group,  1131 ; 
of  Grindstone  Island,  1053;  of  AUiight  Island,  838;  of  the 
N.  group,  151;  total,  3172. 

Magdebnrg',  city  of  Pmssia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by 
Otto  the  Groat,  and  consists,  besides  its  two  suburbs,  Nen- 
stadt  and  Sudenburg,  of  four  parts — Altstadt  and  the 
Stornaohantzo  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Elbe,  the  citadel 
on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  Frederickstadt  on  the 
right  bank.  Each  of  these  parts  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
together  they  form  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  making 
Magdeburg  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe.  Most 
of  the  streets  arc  crooked  and  narrow,  but  the  houses  are 

Generally  neat  and  substantial,  and  there  are  several  fine 
uildings,  among  which  is  a  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  There  are  many  beautiful  promenades, 
such  OS  the  FUrstenwald  and  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm's 
Garten.  The  manufactures  comprise  woollens,  cotton, 
ribbons,  leather,  soap,  and  glass ;  the  breweries  and  distil- 
leries are  very  extensive.  On  account  of  its  position  on 
the  Elbe  and  at  the  junction  of  four  principal  railway 
linos,  Magdeburg  is  one  of  the  commercial  centres  of 
Northern  Germany,  its  imports  amounting  to  627.983  cwts. 
in  1860,  and  its  exports  to  363,239  cwts.  It  has  many  be- 
nevolent institutions,  and  several  good  military,  scientific, 
industrial,  and  commercial  schools.  Its  capture  by  Tilly 
in  1631  and  the  massacre  which  followed  were  the  most 
frightful  events  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Pop.  114,501. 
Magdebnrg  Centuries.    See  Ce.tturies  op  Maode- 

BCRG. 

Magee'  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  Mar.  18,  1766,  in  co. 
Fermanagh,  Ireland ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin 1785;  was  elected  a  fellow  1788;  served  as  tutor  while 
studying  for  the  ministry ;  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of 
England  1790;  became  some  years  later  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages ;  senior  fellow  and  professor 
of  mathematics  1806;  retired  from  the  university  1812, 
taking  the  livings  of  Kappagh  and  Killyleagh;  became 
dean  of  Cork  1814;  won  fame  as  a  pulpit-orator:   was 

fromoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Raphoe  1819;  was  appointed 
822  archbishop  of  Dublin,  where  ho  d.  Aug.  18,  1831. 


Archbishop  Magee  was  noted  for  bis  hostility  to  Roman- 
ism and  Unitarianiam.  As  a  writer  he  was  best  known  by 
his  DUcourtcM  on  the  AtouemtHt  and  Sacrifice  (ISli ;  7th 
ed.  1341).     Ilia  complete  works  were  published  in  1842. 

Magee  (William  Connor).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland, 
in  1821 ;  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  became  cu- 
rate in  a  Dublin  parish ;  went  to  Malaga,  Spain,  fur  hia 
health,  1846,  remaining  there  two  years;  obtained  the 
curacy  of  St.  Saviour's,  Bath,  1848 ;  became  incumbent  of 
the  Octagon  chapel,  Bath,  1850;  took  a  leading  part  in 
organising  the  (jhurch  Defence  Society  in  opposition  to 
the  Liberation  Society;  became  miniater  of  Queoec  chapel, 
London,  1880,  rector  of  Inniskillen  1861 ;  dean  of  Cork 
1864,  and  shortly  afterwards  dean  of  the  chapel  royal, 
Dublin ;  was  Donellan  lecturer  at  Dublin  1865-^6,  and 
appointed  bishop  of  Peterborongh  1868.  He  has  acquired 
considerable  reputation  for  eloquence,  has  preached  on 
public  occasions  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
especially  in  opposition  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.    Many  of  his  sermons  have  been  published. 

Magellan*    See  Maoallanes. 

Magellanic  Clonds.    See  Nebcl.b. 

Magendie'  (FRAX901S),  b.  at  Bordeanz,  France,  Oct. 
15,  1783;  received  a  medical  education  in  Paris;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  1821 ;  became  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  College  de  France  1831 ;  president  of 
the  consulting  committee  on  public  health  1848.  D.  at 
Paris  Oct.  8,  1855.  Ue  practised  vivisection  extensively, 
and  in  far  less  humane  methods  than  are  now  in  use ;  but 
by  this  and  other  means  of  observation  he  made  numerous 
and  highly  important  diaooveries  in  phyaiology,  especially 
in  that  of  the  nervous  system,  and  also  in  other  depart- 
menta  of  medical  science.  Among  his  works  are  FormM- 
laire  (1821)  for  new  medidnea,  £UmmU  de  Phyeiologie 
(1816-17),  Levant  ntr  lei  PfUnoiainee  pkgri^ua  (te  la  Vie 
(1836-42),  Zefoue  tur  let  Foiictioni  el  let  Italadiet  rfu  Siit- 
time  Hcrvetfjr  (1839),  and  Le^oiit  tur  U  Smtg  (1839),  which 
have  lieen  several  times  reprinted,  and  were  translated 
into  German. 

Magen'ta,  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan, 
about  20  miles  £.  of  the  city  of  Milan,  id  a  fertile  district 
watered  by  the  Naviglio  Grande.  Its  topographic  position 
has  made  it  the  theatre  of  many  battles,  the  last  and  moat 
memorable  being  that  known  aa  the  battle  of  Magenta, 
fought  on  the  4th  of  June,  1859,  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  the  Italians  and  French,  and  thus  forced 
to  evacuate  Lombardy.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  of  Ma- 
genta to  Marshal  MacMahon,  president  of  the  French  re- 
public.    Pop.  in  1874,  6136. 

Ma'ger  (Karl),  b.  Jane  1,  1810,  at  Grafrath,  near  So- 
lingcn,  in  Rhenish  Prussia ;  studied  philology  and  philos- 
ophy at  Bonn ;  resided  for  several  years  in  Paris ;  held 
difi'erent  positions  at  educational  institutions  in  Geneva, 
Aran,  and  Eisenach,  but  retired  in  1854  from  practical 
activity  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  d.  at  Wiesbaden  June 
10,  1858.  His  Die  Denttck  BUrgertckule  (1840),  Plida- 
gogitche  Jlecue^  Die  Hfodemen  HumanUiUa-ttudien  (1846), 
and  a  number  of  seboolbooks,  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  ideas  of  education  in  Germany. 

Mag'eriie,  an  island  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Norway,  and  terminating  in  the  North  Cape,  a  promontory 
970  feet  high,  and  lying  in  lat.  71°  10'  N.  A  few  Norwe- 
gian and  Lappish  families  live  on  the  island. 

Ma'gi,  the  priestly  class  among  the  ancient  Medians. 
They  are  considered  by  some  Orientalists  to  have  originally 
formed  a  tribe  or  clan  of  the  Median  people,  by  others  to 
have  been  the  repreeentativos  of  a  more  ancient  Scythian 
or  Turanian  race  which  dwelt  in  the  coantry  conquered  by 
and  named  from  the  Medea.  The  amalgamation  between 
the  Magian  religion  and  the  Zoroastrian,  derived  by  the 
Persians  from  their  Bactrian  ancestors,  seems  not  to  have 
begun  until  the  two  nations  were  subjected  to  a  common 
rule  nnder  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  was  descended  from  both 
races.  The  Magi  attempted  to  reassert  their  power  daring 
the  reign  of  Cambysos  by  placing  Gomates,  one  of  their 
race  or  class,  upon  the  throne ;  but  upon  his  overthrow  by 
Darius  IIystasi>es  the  Magi  and  their  religion  were  pro- 
scribed and  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  ofiicially  established.  It 
was  probably  on  acconnt  of  this  great  revolution  that  in 
later  generationa  the  half-mythioal  Zoroaster  was  aopposed 
to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  to 
have  personally  established  the  predominance  of  his  re- 
ligion. This  view  prevailed  until  the  revival  of  Oriental 
studies  in  the  present  century.  The  Magian  religion  waa 
consequently  confounded  with  the  Zoroastrian,  a*  it  still 
continues  to  be  by  historical  manuals  in  frequent  use,  the 
Magi  being  auppoaed  to  have  been  merely  tno  priests  of 
the  Zoroastrian  fire-worahip.     The  knowledge  of  many  oc- 
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enlt  arts  ( whenoe  the  term  "  magic  ")  attributed  to  them 
caused  Magi  to  be  aynonymoup  with  "  wise  men/'  and  thej 
were  gradually  regarded  as  the  inheritors  of  the  astronom- 
ical and  other  lore  of  the  Chaldssans.  In  this  sense,  prob- 
ably, the  word  was  current  in  the  first  century  a.  d.  when 
applied  to  the  visitors  of  the  infant  Christ.  In  the  Middle 
AgB»  the  Hagiana  or  "  wise  men  "  of  the  Nativity  had  be- 
come three  liings,  whose  names  were  given  as  Melchior, 
Oaspar,  and  Balthasar,  their  residence  was  assigned  to  va- 
rious localities  in  Persia,  and  their  relics  successively  de- 
posited in  the  ohnreh  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  cathedral  at  Hil&n,and  Anally  (a.  d.  1162)  in  the  grand 
minster  of  Cologne,  where  they  still  remain. 

Ma^ic  [Lat.  magnt ;  Gr.  ftayof ;  Pehlvi,  mag  or  nwg^  a 
"  priest,"  probably  from  an  Aryan  original,  indicated  by 
the  Sanskrit  mnKni^  "  great,"  from  which  the  Latin  mnrjn^. 
Though  popularly  derived  from  the  arts  of  the  Magi,  or  Old 
Persian  pne.«thood,  the  belief  in  magic,  or  the  art  of  work- 
inj;  wonders  by  supernatural  power,  is  inherent  in  man, 
and  history  presents  no  instance  of  any  race  at  any  time 
in  which  pretenders  to  it  have  not  existed.  It  is  evident 
that  before  exact  science  was  founded,  yet  while  students 
were  unwearied  in  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  mind 
and  of  matter,  and  of  the  self-development  of  a  First  Cause, 
and  while  they  were  led  astray  at  every  step  by  the  won- 
derfol  in  nature,  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  that  there 
existed  some  primal  cine  by  which  all  knowledge,  both  of 
the  sensible  and  the  spiritual  world,  could  be  gained 
and  all  power  attained,  AH  that  they  knew  indicated  the 
existence  of  such  ascionee  of  sciences  and  power  of  powers. 
As  all  that  was  positive  and  intelligible  could  be  ropre- 
aented  by  numbers  or  expressed  geometrically,  it  was  nat- 
ural enough  to  assume  that  the  mysterious  and  spiritual 
was  subject  to  the  same  laws.  Hence,  a  belief  in  the  occult 
power  of  numerals  and  proportions,  derived  from  the  East 
and  taught  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  their  followers.  The 
heavenly  bodies  had  certain  influences,  as  of  the  moon  on 
the  tid»<,  the  sun  in  giving  light,  heat,  and  health.  This 
was  exaggerated  as  a  matter  of  course,  until  it  was  believed 
that  all  the  planets  in  their  ooqjunctions  had  peculiar 
elTects  on  individuals.  The  study  of  astronomy  was  closely 
allied  to  that  of  mathematics,  and  in  this  spirit  they  mn- 
tually  became  more  and  more  magical.  Such  methods 
applied  ta  natural  philosophy  naturally  made  chemical 
investigation  reduce  matter  to  a  few  elements  and  to  a 
prima  materia,  which,  once  apprehended,  could  enable 
man  to  develop  or  make  any  later  forms,  such  as  gold  or 
diamonds,  an  elixir  of  immortality,  and  a  universal  pana- 
cea, just  as  the  first  principle  in  astronomy,  also  divine, 
was  believed  to  give  the  illimitable  godlike  knowledge  of 
all  that  the  stars  governed.  The  next  step  was  to  bring 
chemical  principles  into  harmony  with  astrology  and  the 
lore  of  God  and  spirits.  So  H.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  whoso 
work  on  occult  philosophy  (which  he  afterwards  declared 
was  nonsense)  was  the  comcrstono  of  magic  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  declares, "  There  are  four  elements,  without 
the  perfect  knowledge  whereof  we  can  effect  nothing  in 
magick.  Xow,  each  of  them  is  threefold,  that  so  the  num- 
ber of  4  may  make  up  the  number  of  12 ;  and  by  passing 
by  the  number  of  7  into  the  number  of  10,  there  may  be  a 
progress  to  the  Supreme  Unity,  upon  which  all  virtue  and 
wonderful  operations  depends,"  As  spirits  were  innumer- 
able, they  were  clossifiea,  especially  by  Paracelsus,  accord- 
ing to  this  chemico-astrologio  theosophic  philosophy.  At 
the  ba«e  of  all  was  the  fifth  element,  "the  divine  astral 
spirit,"  the  inteUigmtia  abtcondita  of  Vaughan,  the  t»*an- 
sccndental  principle  or  power, "  that  spirit  which  Qod  him- 
self breathed  into  man,  and  by  which  man  is  united  again 
to  God,"  The  powers  of  this  spirit,  according  to  Agrippa, 
"are  full  of  wonders  and  mysteries,  and  are  operative  as 
in  Magick  Naturall,  so  Divine.  For  from  these  proceed 
the  bindings,  loosings,  and  transmutations  of  nil  things, 
the  knowing  and  foretelling  of  things  to  come,  the  driving 
forth  of  evill  and  the  gaining  of  good  spirits."  Objectively, 
this  snbtle  spirit  streamed  through  all  nature,  as  the  spint 
or  very  being  of  stars,  mountains,  rivers,  trees,  fountains, 
flowers,  leaves,  gems,  metals,  herbs,  establishing  between 
them  wonderful  affinities  or  a  grand  tignalura  rr.rum,  be- 
stowing on  them  occult  properties,  either  medical  or  mag- 
ical, and  impressing  on  tnem  by  divine  art  in  their  curves, 
lines,  colors,  or  spots  a  secret  alphabet  and  written  lan- 
guage. The  stars  in  the  heavens  considered  as  points, 
when  connected,  made  Hebrew  letters,  "those  having," 
says  Agrippa,  "the  greatest  similitude  with  celestials  and 
the  world,'  This  poetic  ^nd  picturesque  principle  of 
magic,  which  made  forests,  fountains,  and  gardens,  with 
the  stars  above,  a  literal  library,  was  curiously  set  forth  by 
Jacques  Qafi'arel  in  the  Curiotilex  tnoiiyM  (Rouen,  1632). 
Sttlyectiveli/,  this  astral  light  becomes  in  man  the  inteilerttu 
itlutratnt,  or  magic  perceptive  power,  which,  united  to  a 
transcendent  will  proceeding  from  illumination  or  penance, 


I  enabled  him  to  grasp  all  the  mysteries  and  power  hidden 
in  the  divine  life  of  nature.  As  certain  gems,  metals,  etc. 
were  virtually  the  same  with  certain  planets  or  certain 
divine  numbers  or  times  (time  itself  being  a  form  of  divin- 
ity), all  of  them  consisting  of  matter  (i.  «,  a  lower  form 
of  God),  impressed  by  the  same  astral  element,  it  followed 
that  these  gems  especially,  when  marked  at  fit  times  with 
signs  of  the  proper  planets,  spirits,  names  of  God,  etc, 
baoame  amulets  or  charms  which  protected  the  bearer  from 
disease,  evil  spirits,  or  death.  Hence  the  endless  charms, 
talismans,  and  written  spells  founded  on  the  theo-magio 
philosophy.  From  learning  to  know,  and  from  conferring 
with  the  spirits  of  nature  by  means  of  prayer,  will,  and 
communion  with  God,  there  was  but  a  step  to  commune 
with  the  dead  and  call  up  their  spirits  by  the  art  of  necro- 
manoy,  which  was  professed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the 

i  East,  Good  or  harmless  spirits  were  drawn  by  pleasant 
charms  and  ceremonies ;  the  dark  and  evil  powers  were 
won  by  horrors,  by  midnight  incantations  among  graves, 
with  such  disgusting  spells  as  we  read  of  in  Macbeth. 

When  the  Tarot,  or  infinite  Spirit  of  God,  or  God  in 
nature,  was  supposed  to  be  in  all  things,  with  a  reciprocal 
appreciative  spirit  in  man,  it  was  soon  believed  that  in- 
spired books  concealed  deep  mysteries.  This  was  the  se- 
cret of  the  Cabbala,  or  "the  mystical  explanation  of  the 
Bible,  the  art  of  finding  sense  by  the  decomposition  of 
words,  and  that  of  working  miracles  by  virtue  of  these 
words  pronounced  in  a  particular  nay."  This  kind  of 
magic  probably  existed  in  Egypt  and  India,  and  it  was 
known  to  Pythagoras.  The  rabbis  by  means  of  it  deduced 
universal  categories  of  the  spirit-world,  which  they  classi- 
fied according  to  the  elements,  the  art  of  governing  them 
by  spells,  that  of  making  talismans,  and  all  manner  of 
magic,  great  and  small.  The  names  of  God  properly  pro- 
nounced were  the  highest  spells ;  among  these  Agta  was 
greatly  revered.  The  Cabbala  was  much  studied  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Europe;  among  its 
greatest  expounders  were  Akiba,  Philo,  Aviccnna,  Ray- 
mond Lullius,  Hirandola,  Paracelsus,  Reuchlin,  U.  More, 
Robert  FIndd,  Postel,  and  Knorr  von  Rosenroth,  The 
Rosicrucians,  an  imaginary  sect  of  magicians,  in  whose 
name  many  books  were  written,  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
Cabbala,  allied  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the  alchemists  and 
Christian  mystics. 

As  magic  embraced  a  mutual  harmony  of  all  that  exists, 
it  included  good  and  evil.  Hence,  white  or  holy  magic, 
and  also  black  magic  or  sorcery,  which  works  by  the  aid 
of  demons.  This  latter  was  closely  connected  with  witch- 
craft. Celestial  magic  was  founded  on  prayer  and  com- 
munion with  God,  or  mysticism.  Katural  magic  is  the  art 
of  working  wonders  simply  by  science— «,  g.  by  mechanics 
or  chemistry.  Ceremonial  magic  is  chiefly  oabbalistical, 
and  treats  of  raising  spirits,  exorcising,  finding  treasures, 
and  consecrating  talismans  by  reciting  sacred  formulas 
when  in  circles  drawn  at  certain  hours  with  the  aid  of 
peculiar  perfumes.  Works  on  this  subject  are  innumer- 
able ;  as  a  specimen  the  reader  may  consult  the  Heptam- 
eroH,  or  Magical  Element*  of  Peter  di  Abano,  or  the  Magus 

I  of  Francis  Barrett  (London,  1824),  Sorcery  involved  many 
horrible  iniquities;  according  to  Philo  and  Eliphas  Levi, 
some  of  the  old  Hebrew  works  of  magic  are  enough  to 
cause  their  writers  to  be  execrated  by  all  the  world.  Mag- 
ic was  a  passion — we  might  say  the  principal  study — in 
Egypt  and  Assyria ;  several  papyri  and  cylinders  in  the 
British  Museum  treat  of  it.  In  Alexandria,  from  the  sec- 
ond to  the  fourth  century,  where  the  relics  of  old  Egypt 
combined  with  Ncoplatonio  doctrines  and  many  strange 
sects,  magic  revivea,  as  it  did  subsequently  at  Cairo  in 
the  ninth  century  under  the  Arabs.  The  Knights  Tem- 
plar are  believed  to  have  brought  Oriental  magic  to  the 
West,  The  Renaissance,  as  well  as  the  Sefonnalion,  had 
its  school  of  devotees  to  occult  philosophy ;  and  since  the 
doctrine  is  essentially  religious,  the  movement  of  Luther, 
which  made  religious  discussion  common  to  all,  also  pop- 
ularized the  study  of  magic,  and  books  hitherto  kept  in 
Latin  for  the  learned  were  now  translated,  so  that  every- 
body could  raise  the  devil  in  his  native  tongue.  The  last 
grand  revival  of  such  studies  took  place  with  that  of  Ma- 
sonry, Illumination,  and  the  extraordinarj'  fancies  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     The  lives  of  Csgliostro  and  Casa- 

I  nova,  the  works  of  Pierre  le  Brnn,  of  Lascaris,  the  Count 
do  St,  Germain,  and  the  Marquis  d'Argens  throw  much 
light  on  the  follies  of  this  period.  As  astrology  and 
the  Cabbala  lost  ground  in  popular  faith,  and  witches  and 
devils  grew  dim,  magic  took  refuge  in  mesmerism,  and 
more  recently  in  its  nearly  related  Spiritualism,  As  of 
old,  its  professors  did  not  disdain  to  aid  their  sacred  lore 
with  marvels  which  modem  science  claims  were  mere  jng- 
gling,  as  many  of  the  miracles  of  our  modem  magicians 
from  their  very  humble  and  useless  nature  appear  to  be 
principally  based  on  "  hankey-pankey."    Among  the  im- 
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MAGIC  LANTERN— MAGIC  SQUARES. 


manse  nomber  of  worka  on  magio  are — Hiitoin  tt  Traitf 
det  >fr««NcM  oemtta,  by  Count  de  Kisie  (Paris,  1857); 
Hiitoin  tin  MtmilUux  dan»  let  Ttmpt  modeme;  b;  Louis 
Figuier  (Paris,  ISOO);  Hialiti  de  la  Magie,  by  Collin  de 
Plancy;  Von deraltenundneuen Magie,  Urapruugfldee,  Urn- 
fang  nnd  Oetckickte,  by  Horst  (Menti,  1820);  Curiotilit 
dee  Selmcee  oeeullee,  by  the  Bibliophile  Jaoob  (Paul  La- 
oroix) ;  Dialogue  in  Magiea  Arte,  by  Symphorien  Cham- 
pier  (Lyons,  150G) ;  Le  Entretiene  du  Comlede  Oabalie,  etc, 
by  M.  de  Villara  (Abb6<lo  Montfauoon);  &ielem  of  Magie, 
by  Defoe;  the  works  of  Delrio ;  La  Magie,  by  L.  F.  Alfred 
Maury ;  La  Magie  an  XIX.  SiMe,  by  the  Chevalier  Oou- 
genot ;  the  Cluvie  Solomonie,  by  Rabbi  Hawa  (1714) ;  Troie 
Livree  de  Gharmee,  by  M.  da  Vair;  Bibliotkeea  Magiea,  by 
Johann  Geo.  Th.  Gr&sse  (Leipsio,  1843);  Arcane*  de  la 
Vie  /ntnre,  Magie  magnitiqne,  and  other  works,  by  M. 
Cahognct  (Paris,  1848-58) ;  Sammlnng  der  merkicUrdigtten 
Vitionen,  etc.,  by  Carl  von  Eckhartahausen  (Munich, 
1792) ;  Le  DinUe  Jtouqe  (Paris,  1843);  Dae  Siehente  Buck 
Moeie  (the  common  handbook  of  ma|;ia  in  Germany); 
Hielory  of  Ike  Supernatural,  by  William  Uowitt;  J. 
Bodinus,  Demonomania  (Paris,  1501);  Johannis  Macarel 
Abrnxae;  a  troatice  on  talismans,  by  Jean  Chifflet  (Ant- 
werp, 1657);  Johann  Wierua,i)s  Prteetigiie  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1566).  C.  G.  Leland. 

Mag'ic  Ijan'tem,  an  optical  instrament,  invented  by 
Anastasiua  Kircher  (1602-80),  which  throws  upon  a  screen 
magnified  images  of  figures  painted  in  transparent  colors 
upon  glass.  This  instrument,  which,  for  a  century  or  two 
after  its  invention,  was  nothing  more  than  a  philosophic 
toy,  fulfilling  no  higher  purpose  than  to  amuse,  has  recently 
been  made  so  important  an  auxiliary  to  public  instruction 
in  the  lecture-room  as  to  deserve,  in  its  Improved  form,  a 
particular  description,  for  which  see  Appbxdix. 

Magic  Squares,  arrangements  of  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  series  in  parallel  and  equal  rows  and  columns, 
so  that  the  sum  of  every  continuous  row,  whether  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  diagonal,  may  be  the  same.  For  convenience, 
the  terms  are  commonly  arranged  in  regularly  colled  geo- 
metrical squares.  In  some  of  these  arrangements,  the  rows 
parallel  to  the  diagonals,  which,  after  running  out  at  top 
or  bottom,  are  resumed  from  the  point  immediately  oppb- 
site,  and  continued  to  completion,  give  also  the  same  sum 
as  tho  diagonals  themKelves.  Such  rows  may  be  called 
broken  diagonals ;  and  the  squares  which  have  this  prop- 
erty possess  the  magical  character  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  may  be  distinguished  as  perfect  magic  squares,  others 
being  called  ordinnrt/.  It  is  obvious  that  in  any  magic 
square  the  transfer  of  columns  from  side  to  side  or  of  rows 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  viee  vered,  cannot  afi'ect  the  verti- 
cal or  horizontal  sums.  By  such  transfers  any  broken  diag- 
onal may  be  made  a  true  diagonal.  In  perfect  squares 
these  changes  do  not  afi'ect  the  magical  character,  but  in 
ordinary  squares  they  do  so. 

The  subject  of  magic  squares  possesses  a  curious  interest 
to  the  student  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  which  has 
made  it  singularly  fascinating  to  many  minds.  It  bos  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  numerous  investigators,  some  of 
them  men  of  high  eminence.  But  the  methods  of  con- 
struction invented  by  these  writers,  though  manifesting  in 
many  instances  great  ingenuity,  are  none  of  them  foundod 
upon  principles  largely  general,  being  apparently  in  most 
cases  the  results  of  tentative  or  empirical  processes  of  in- 
quiry. Special  methods  of  construction  may  be  multiplied 
almost  to  infinity ;  the  aim  of  the  present  investigation  is 
to  discover  the  principles  which  such  methods  involve,  and 
out  of  which  their  diversities  natarally  grow.  The  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  is  original,  and  this  circumstance 
may  perhaps  justify  the  devotion  to  it  in  this  work  of  so 
large  a  space  as  is  occupied  by  this  article. 

Magic  squares  seem  to  have  been  early  known  in  the 
East,  but  their  inventor  and  the  date  of  their  invention 
are  alike  unknown.  The  earliest  writing  on  the  subject  in 
existence  is  a  manuscript  said  now,  to  belong  to  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  France,  the  work  of  Emanuel  Moschopu- 
lus,  a  Greek  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was  translated 
Fio.1. Flo.  2. 
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into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  De  la  Hire  and  read  by  him 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France  in  16i)l.  The  fore- 
going are  examples  of  the  squares  of  Moschopulus,  in  the 


In  these  squares  the  series  employed  is  the  natural 
series,  and  the  order  the  natural  order.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  any  series  of  numbers  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression  will  servo  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  the 
natural  series,  and  also  that,  under  certain  limitations  and 
conditions  to  be  mentioned  later,  tho  terms  of  such  series 
may  be  permuted  in  their  order  without  vitiating  the  re- 
sult. But  tho  discovery  of  the  laws  which  must  govern 
the  processes  of  construction  is  much  facilitated  by  em- 
ploying in  the  first  instance  tho  natural  series  without 
permutation ;  and  in  what  follows  such  a  series,  so  ar- 
ranged, is  always  to  be  understood,  unless  the  contrary  is 
expressly  stated.  It  will  contribute  to  clearness  to  present, 
before  proceeding  further,  a  few  preliminary  explanations 
and  definitions.' 

The  series  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to  n*  (n  represent- 
ing any  integral  number  whatever)  is  made  up  of  n  subordi- 
nate series,  each  composed  of  » terms,  each  term  of  each  suc- 
ceeding series  being  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  of 
the  series  preceding  by  «  units.  In  other  words,  the  series 
1  to  n<  consists  of  the  series  1  to  »  repeated  n  times,  every 
term  at  each  repetition  having  an  added  conetant,  these 
successive  constants  increasing  by  tho  common  difi'eronce 
It,  from  lero  to  »  multiplied  by  n  —  1.  This  proposition 
is  illustrated  generally  and  specially  in  the  following  dia- 
grams: 

Flo.  8. 


Square  of  n, 

1+0,   2+0,    3+0    ...n+0=». 
I+»,   2+n,   S+n   ,  .  .n+n  =2b. 
1+2)1, 2+2n,  8+2«.  .  .  n+2B=3ii. 
l+3»,2+»»,8+3».  .  .n+3»>4i>. 


Fia.4. 
Square  of  5. 
1+  0,2+0,  3+  0,4+0,  «+  0, 
1+  6,2+5,  8+  5,4+.\  .1  J-  S, 
1+10,2  flO,S  +  10.4+I0.5J-IO, 
1+15,2+1S,8+1S,4+1.'),B  f  IJS, 
1 +20, 2+20, 8+20, 4+20,  S+2a 


l+(»— 1)»,2+(«— l)«,a  +  (n  — 1)«.  .  .n  +  (n— l)n  =  tt». 

For  facility  of  reference  the  several  subordinate  series 
may  be  called  grade*  ,*  the  constants,  0,  «,  2n,  etc.,  grade- 
batee  ;  the  simple  series  1  to  u,  the  elementary  eeriee  ;  and 
the  series  of  constants,  the  baiie  eeriet.  It  will  be  seen 
that  when,  as  above,  the  grades  are  arranged  horizontally, 
the  elementary  series  increases  horisontally,  the  basic  series 
increasing  at  the  same  time  vertically ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  directions  of  increase  of  the  two  are  necessarily  normal 
to  each  other.  In  what  follows,  it  is  assumed  that  tho  ordi- 
nary rules  relating  to  arithmetical  progressions  are  known. 

Putting  then  S  for  the  symbol  of  summation,  E  for  the 
elementary  series,  B  for  the  basic  series,  and  S  for  the  sum 
of  any  single  row  or  oolumn  of  the  magic  square,  we  shall 
have 

SCI,  2, 8 . . .  ««]=n.S[l,  2, 8  . . .  n]+B  S[0, »,  2a . . .  (a— l)n]=. 
n.E+n.B.  (1) 

Hence       B=i  S[1, 2, 8 . . .  »»]=E+B=Kn»+n)+K»'— »')— 
»  J'n'+n).  (2) 

And  consequently  any  square  will  be  magic  which  has 
every  term  of  E  and  every  term  of  B  in  every  vertical, 
horizontal,  and  diagonal  line.  Furthermore,  no  square 
will  be  magic  in  which  any  term  of  E  or  any  term  of  B  is 
repeated  in  any  line,  unless  there  be  repetition  in  the  same 
line  of  some  other  term  or  terms  of  the  same  series,  in 
such  manner  as  to  produce  a  compensatory  effect. 

Now,  if  in  any  square  of  h'  vacant  cells  we  enter  suc- 
cessively in  their  order  the  terms  I  to  n  of  the  first  grade, 
in  such  manner  that  no  term  entered  shall  be  in  the  same 
line,  vertical,  horizontal,  or  diagonal,  with  any  term  pre- 
viously entered,  it  is  manifest  that  the  first  grade-base  (0) 
will  he  found  once  in  every  such  line,  and  will  not  be  re- 
peated in  any.  That  this  is  always  practicable  with  any 
one  of  these  systems  of  lines  (vertical,  horizontal,  or  diag- 
onal— the  broken  diagonals  being  taken  along  with  the 
entire  to  form  a  system)  is  self-evident,  since  each  such 
system  contains  as  many  lines  as  the  number  of  terms  in 
the  grade  and  no  more.  It  is  equally  evident  that  it  is  also 
simultaneously  practicable  witn  the  system  rectangularly 
co-ordinate  to  this;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  practicable  at  once, 
whatever  »  may  he,  with  the  vertical  and  horizontal,  or 
with  the  two  diagonal  systems,  but  not  necessarily  so  in 
every  case  with  both  these  co-ordinate  systems  at  the  same 
time.  Trial  will  show,  however,  and  it  will  be  presently 
demonstrated,  that  the  arrangement  proposed  can  always 
be  made  with  reference  to  all  the  systems,  whenever  n  is  a 
prime  Qumber  greater  than  3 ;  and  also  when  n  is  com- 
posite, provided  it  does  not  embraoe  either  2  or  3  among 
Its  component  prime  factors.  The  terms  of  the  first  grade 
having  been  entered,  those  of  the  second,  third,  etc.  may 
be  entered  in  like  manner,  beginning  in  each  instance  with 
any  unoccupied  cell,  and  preserving  between  the  successive 
terms  the  same  geometrioai  relations  as  in  the  first  grade; 
and  when  all  have  been  entered,  every  term  of  the  basic 
series  will  be  found  in  every  lino  of  every^system,  vertical, 

v.^_, ._.= ur^rtized-b/VrrOOgle-'-- 
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with  each  suoceeding  grade  in  a  cell  seleoted  at  random,  we 
place  the  fint  or  leading  term  of  auch  grade  in  a  cell  whioh 
IS  not  in  line  in  any  manner  with  the  leading  term  of  any 
^ade  previously  entered,  it  is  obrious  that  every  term  of 
the  elementary  series,  as  well  as  every  term  of  the  basic, 
w^ill  be  found  in  every  vertical,  horiiontal,  and  diagonal 
line.  This  too  will  be  practicable  whenever  n  is  prime,  or 
when  it  is  eomporite  without  containing  either  of  the 
prime  factors  2  or  3.  When  either  of  these  two  factors  is 
present,  however,  some  terms  of  one  or  both  series  will  be 
repeated  in  one  or  more  systems  of  lines,  and  the  square 
wUI  only  be  magic  in  case  such  repetitions  are  compensa- 
tory. We  find  here  a  eharacteristio  difference  whicn  sug- 
gests the  first  and  most  general  classification  of  magic 
squares  according  to  their  structure  as  follows : 

CL.ASS  I.  Squares  in  which  every  term  of  the  elementary 
series  and  every  term  of  the  basic  series  occurs  in  every 
line  of  terms  however  taken. 

Class  II.  Squares  in  whioh  terms  of  the  elementary 
series,  or  of  the  basic  series,  or  of  both,  are  repeated  in 
some  lines,  in  such  manner  that  the  repetitions  are  com- 
pensatory. 

Squares  of  the  first  class  are  necessarily  perfect ;  those 
of  the  second  can  only  be  so  when  compensation  takes 
place  in  all  the  linos  in  which  repetition  occurs.  Perfect 
squares  can  be  constructed  upon  all  numbers  except  those 
in  which  2  is  a  factor,  and  a  factor  once  only.  If  2  is  re- 
peated as  a  factor  in  »,  or  if  ii  =  4m,  the  square  of  n  can 
b«  made  perfectly  magical. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  principle  which 
must  govern  the  construction  of  squares  of  the  first  class, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  of 
such  squares  admits  of  large  variation.  As  an  example, 
one  of  the  possible  varieties  of  form  of  a  perfect  square 
on  the  numher  11  is  given  in  Fig.  6.  In  order  to  make 
the  governing  terms  conspicuous,  those  of  the  first  grade, 
which  in  this  relation  we  may  call  the />rimtfiVe  series,  are 
printed  in  heavy  italic  type,  and  the  leading  terms  of  the 
following  grades  are  enclosed  within  heavy  lines. 
Fie.  S. 
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To  eonstmct  squares,  however,  with  no  guidance  but  this 
general  principle,  involves  the  necessity  of  study  for  the 
placing  of  each  governing  term,  and  is  therefore  tedious, 
besides  being  attended  with  some  liability  to  error.  It  is 
on  this  account  desirable  to  devise  some  practical  method 
by  which  the  construction  may  be  reduced  to  a  mechanical 
process  capable  of  being  rapidly  executed.  The  variety 
of  snob  possible  methods  is  very  great,  but  they  are  all 
deducible  from  certain  general  formulie  which  will  pres- 
ently be  given,  and  all  rest  on  a  well-known  property  of 
numbers,  which  may  be  thus  stated : 

If  the  consecntire  multiples  of  any  integral  number,  a, 
by  the  terms  of  the  natural  series,  1,  2,  3  ....  n,  vis.  a, 
2a,3a...  no,  be  successively  divided  by  n  (itself  also  in- 
tegral and  prime  to  a)  there  will  be  obtained  a  series  of 
integral  remainders  having  every  value  less  than  n  from 
•  —  1  to  0,  without  any  repetition ;  and  if  the  division  be 
carried  beyond  na  to  the  multiples  (n  -I-  I)a,  (n  +  2)a,  etc., 
the  same  series  of  remainders  will  recur  in  the  same  order 
as  before.  These  remainders,  in  fact,  constitute  an  arith- 
metical progression,  of  which  the  first  remainder  is  the 
common  difference,  subject  to  the  condition  that  when  any 
term  exceeds  n,  it  shall  be  reduced  by  the  subtraction  of  n. 

Let  therefore  the  positions  of  the  terms  of  the  series 
1  to  n,  as  placed  in  the  square  of  n*  cells,  he  governed  by  a 
system  of  co-ordinates  uniformly  increasing — horizontally 
by  the  common  difference  a,  and  vertically  by  the  common 
difference  6 — any  terms  which  may  stray  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  square  being  brought  back  within  those  limits  by 
deducting  »  units  from  either  or  both  the  co-ordinates. 
Vot.  III.— 14 


Take  as  the  origin  of  such  co-ordinates,  or  the  sero  cell, 
the  cell  exterior  to  the  square  diagonally  contiguous  to  the 
upper  left-hand  comer.  Let  x  and  y  represent  the  hori- 
iontal and  vertical  co-ordinates  respectively,  and  let  tbe 
first  term  of  the  series  bo  placed  in  any  cell  at  pleasure, 
of  which  the  co-ordinates  A  and  k  are  known.  The  co- 
ordinates of  the  successive  terms  to  the  nth,  which  is  the 
end  of  the  first  grade,  will  then  be, 

'  =  '',         i(»  +  «)r,         ^(*  +  2aV,  ^(h  +  Sa),... 

i-(*-(.(«-l)«),.  (3) 

y-*,         ^(k  +  b)r,        i(*  +  2i)„  i(i  +  36V... 

^(*-l-(«-l)i)„  (4) 

in  which  the  subscript  r  denotes  the  remainder  left  after 
dividing  by  n. 

The  (n  -t-  l)st  term  of  the  general  series  will  be  the  lead- 
ing t^tn  of  the  second  grade,  and  its  co-ordinates 

•^(*+"a)r,  j^(k  +  «b)r,  (5)  (6) 

will  evidently  be  *  and  *,  or  those  of  the  first  term  of  the 
first  grade.  Without  a  new  departure,  therefore,  the 
second  grade  would  follow  tbe  track  of  the  first,  and  its 
terms  would  fall  into  the  same  cells.  We  take  such  new 
departure  by  placing  the  leading  term  of  tbe  second  grade 
in  some  unoconpied  cell  of  which  the  co-ordinates  may  be 
made 


i(*+«%     ;(*+*': 


(r)  (8) 


The  leading  term  of  the  third  grade  will  then  properly  be 
determined  in  position  by  the  co-ordinates, 

^(»  +  2«%         ^(k  +  2b')r,         (9)  (10) 

and  so  on.  These  leading  terms  will  thus  form  a  series 
which  may  be  called  tbe  leading  terie;  of  which  the  terms 
are  placed  by  a  system  of  co-ordinates  resembling  entirely 
in  literal  form,  but  not  in  the  value  of  the  increments,  that 
of  the  primitive  system.  In  referring  to  these  two  sys- 
tems, the  letters  F  and  L  will  be  employed  to  represent 
them  respectively.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  definite  values 
assigned  to  the  increments  a,  b,  a',  b',  the  terms  of  a  series 
may  by  their  guidance  be  rapidly  entered  into  the  colls  of 
a  square.  What  limitations  or  conditions  should  control 
the  selection  of  such  values  in  order  that  the  terms  of  P 
and  L  may  not  interfere,  and  in  order  that  the  resulting 
square  may  be  perfectly  or  imperfectly  magic,  must  be  de- 
termined by  further  analysis. 

First,  in  regard  to  interference.  By  this  is  meant  the 
falling  of  different  terms  into  the  same  cells.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  interference  possible ;  first,  the  terms  of  the  series 
P,  or  of  the  series  L,  may  interfere  with  each  other ;  and  . 
secondly,  the  terms  of  P  may  interfere  with  those  of  L.  All 
combinations  of  values  of  the  increments  a,  b,  a',  and  6', 
which  lead  to  such  interferences  are  unavailable  in  form- 
ing magic  squares.  It  is  self-evident  that  interference  of 
the  first  description  cannot  occur  in  the  series  P  when  n 
is  prime  to  a  and  b;  nor  in  the  series  L,  when  n  is  prime 
to  a'  and  b'.  But  if  a,  b,  and  n,  or  a',  b',  and  n,  have  a 
common  factor,  then  such  interference  will  occar,  as  is 
manifest  from  tbe  following : 

Put  It.  to  represent  the  common  factor,  and  make  a  =  o/i ; 
b=f)it.;  n  =  iiti.  Then  tbe  co-ordinates  of  tbe  (r  -|- 1  )st 
term  of  the  series  P  will  be, 

x=  »  +  oftK- *  +  an  =  *.  (ll),y  =  i  +  pMi- =  *  +  pn  =  t.  (12) 
In  other  words  the  (y  +  l)8t  term  will  fall  into  the  same 
cell  as  the  first,  the  (r  H-  2)d  into  the  same  cell  as  the  second, 
and  BO  on.  And  so  also  of  the  scries  L,  if  a',  &',  and  n  are 
commensurable.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  of 
tbe  pairs  a  and  b,  a'  and  b',  one  of  the  members  of  either 
may  have  a  common  factor  with  n  without  interference, 
though  both  may  not. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  interference 
between  the  terms  of  the  two  series,  assume  T  to  represent 
tbe  number,  in  regular  sequence  from  the  beginning,  of  the 
first  interfering  term  of  L,  and  ( the  number  in  like  man- 
ner of  the  term  of  P  with  whioh  T  interferes.  Then,  as  the 
first  term  of  the  general  series  is  common  to  both,  T  —  1 
will  be  the  intervsl  from  the  beginning  at  which  the  first 
interference  will  take  place.    And, 

(T-l)«'-(«-l)a  =  mii./  (13) 

(T-l)6'-(«-l)6=m»i.,-  (14) 

whence, 

ab'—a'b     '  ^     '  ab'  —  a'b 

By  giving  to  the  indeterminates  mi  and  mj  in  (15)  the 
values  mi  =  a'  and  mj  =  b',  the  fractional  coefficient  of  «  be- 
comes unity,  and  T— l=n,  or  T=ti-H  ;  and  in  ( 16),  by  making 
»ii=  — oandmi  =  — i,<— 1  — n,  or  t=f«  +  l;  that  is  to  say,j 
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there  will  in  all  oaaes  be  iuterferenee  in  the  (n  -f  I)st  term, 
which  ia  the  first  term  of  a  lucoeeding  grade  and  ii  of  no 
conaeqaenoe.  Also  in  (15),  if  mi  =i  a  and  mt=  i,  T  —  1  =  0, 
showing  that  there  is  interference  or  coincidence  in  the 
first  term ;  which  is  true  by  hypothesis,  and  is  equally  of 
no  consequence.  If  there  is  interference  anywhere  between 
these  extremes,  there  must  be  an  integral  value  of  T  —  1 
greater  than  zero  and  less  than  n,  which  self-evidently  can 
only  be  true  in  ease  the  fractional  coefficient  of  n  is  less 
than  unity,  and  n  itself  ia  composite.  If  a  and  b  are  prime 
to  each  other,  the  numerator  may  be  made  to  hare  any 
numerical  value  by  properly  substituting  for  the  indeter- 
minates.  If  they  have  a  oommon  factor,  the  numerator 
may  be  made  any  multiple  of  that  common  factor,  and  the 
denominator  will  be  a  multiple  of  the  same  factor.  It  has 
been  seen  above  to  be  inadmissible  that  a,  6,  and  ii  should 
all  have  a  oommon  factor ;  but  n  may  possibly  have  a  com- 
mon factor  with  the  denominator,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
a  diGTerent  factor  from  that  whicii  is  common  to  denomi- 
nator and  numerator.  Suppose,  then,  that  n  =  iiv*  and 
tbatfi  is  also  a  factor  in  the  denominator;  also  thaty  is 
the  factor  eommon  to  a  and  6  ;  and  x  a  third  factor  prime 
to  one  or  both  of  these.     We  may  then  have — 


T-l-J 


(17) 


ity,nv         iry 

or  interferenee  will  ooonr  after  an  interval  which  is  namer- 
ically  the  quotient  of  n  divided  by  the  factor  oommon  to  it 
and  the  denominator.  If  |i  ~  «,  ■•  =  1 ;  that  is  to  say  if  the 
denominator  is  a  multiple  of  the  root  of  the  square,  inter- 
ference will  take  place  in  every  term.  If  y  =i  1  and  x  ^  1, 
while  II  •=  H,  the  root  of  the  square  is  itself  the  denominator. 
Combinations  which  lead  to  these  results  are  therefore  un- 
Buited  to  form  magic  squares. 

It  may  be  added  that  we  must  not  take  simultaneously 
a  =  b  and  a'  =  b',  since  in  such  case  expressions  (13)  and 
(14)  give  necessarily  tni  —  O,  inj^O,  and  expressions  (15) 
and  (16)  beoome 

T-1  =  J;  «-l  =  g;  (18)  (19) 

of  which  the  mathematical  signiflcancy  is  that  any  value 
whatever  will  satisfy  the  equation,  or  that  interferenee  is 
eontinual.  Nor  may  we  take  a  +  i  »  n  and  a'  +  b'  ~  »,  at 
the  same  time ;  for  in  thia  case  6  _  n  —  a  and  5'  o> «  —  a', 
whence  (5),  (<), 

a(mt  +  mi)  —  m\n 


T-l  = 


(o-o')'» 


a'(inj +  mi)  —  mjtt 
(a  —  a')n 


(20) 


(21) 


T-l  = 


(22) 


in  which  the  denominator  is  a  multiple  of  n. 

But  if  a  and  a'  are  both  prime  to  n,  and  n  is  odd,  there 
may  be  taken  at  once  a^b  and  a'  +  b'  =•  n,  or  vice  vertA ; 
for  (15)  and  (16)  then  become 

an  —  2aa'      ' 

,-l-?>'  +  '"'^ -"■"»,-  (23) 

an  —  2aa' 

in  which  the  denominator  cannot  be  commensurable  with 
the  root  of  the  square. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  character  of  the  squares 
formed  with  given  values  of  the  increments.  Assume  p  to 
express  the  place  in  numerical  order  of  any  term  of  the 
general  series  in  its  own  grade,  as  first,  second,  etc.;  ;  to 
denote  the  number  of  the  grade;  and  give  to  x,  t/,  A,  and  k 
the  aignificancy  already  assigned  them.  Then,  the  oo- 
ordinatea  of  the  term  corresponding  to  p  and  ;  will  be, 

(24) 


(25) 


which,  for  convenience,  may  be  written, 

x-h  +  (,p-l)a  +  (q-l)a'-min/  (26) 

y  =  i-l-(p_l)6  +  (y_l)i,'-„,^;  (27) 

the  indeterminates  mi  and  inj  being  taken  of  such  value 
that  neither  co-ordinate  shall  be  less  than  1,  or  greater 
than  n.     From  the  foregoing  we  deduce 


l'(j 


■h)  —  a'(j/  —  i)  +  (b'mt  —  n'mt)n   ,  , 


<i{!l—k)  —  h(r  —  h)  +  (amt  —  hm{)n 

«==  ^bTZTTb +1- 


(29) 


And  if  N  be  the  numerieni  value  of  the  term  to  which  p 
and  ;  belong,  we  shall  have, 

»=)» +  (?-!)'>•  (30) 


These  expressions  for  p  and  q  must  be  integral  for  every 
possible  value  of  x  and  y,  in  order  that  the  square  may  bo 
possible.  The  indeterminate  co-efficients  b'mi  —  a'mt,  and 
ami  —  &mi  may  be  varied  so  as  to  make  the  expressions  in- 
tegral in  every  case  except  that  in  which  n  has  a  oommon 
faotor  with  the  denominator;  and  as  this  denominator 
ab'  —  a'b  is  the  same  as  in  the  expressions  (15)  and  (IC), 
thia  case  has  been  already  excluded  and  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. The  case  is  also  excluded  in  which  n  has  a  com- 
mon factor  with  a  and  b,  or  with  a'  and  b'  [(11)  and  (12>], 
But  the  Joint  value  of  the  first  and  second  terms  in  either 
of  the  numerators  (28)  or  (29)  may  admissibly  have  a 
oommon  factor  with  n  /  and  in  such  case  the  same  faotor 
will  remain  in  the  integrated  value  of  the  fraction.  The 
effect  of  thia  npon  the  structure  of  the  square,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  is  rather  important.  The  truth  of  the 
proposition  may  be  shown  as  follows :  Let  n  =  fu>,  and  for 
simplicity  let  the  joint  value  of  the  first  and  second  termi 
of  cither  numerator  (28)  or  (29)  be  expressed  by  k|ii,  the 
eommon  faotor  being  |t.  Pot  the  denominator  =  X,  and  the 
indeterminate  co-efficient  of  ii  =>  m.    Then, 


P.  or  }  =  - 


Kii  +  mfw       K  +  mv 


(31) 


A  A      '^ 

Here  the  fractional  part  is  evidently  integrable  independ- 
ently of  It.,  and  its  value  must  be  multiplied  by  ft  to  give 
poTq. 

Now  if  in  (28)  and  (29)  we  make  x-h  and y  =  it,  the 
numerators  of  the  literal  fractions  become  sero,  and  we  have 
^  =  1,  9  =  1,  and  therefore  N  =  1 ;  which  accords  with  the 
original  hypothesis  that  h  and  k  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
first  term  of  the  series.  If  in  (28)  we  put  g  =  k,  and  x  = 
&  -f  1,  A  -f-  2,  etc.  Bucoessively,  the  successive  values  of  p 
(omitting  for  convenience  the  indeterminate  term,  which 
is  alwaya  to  be  understood)  will  be, 

b'  ,  21'  ,       „  Si' 


ai'-o'i  ■  ■"       a4'-o'6^"'^         aV  ~  a'b 
and  so  on,  (32) 

showing  that  the  values  of  »  in  the  direction  of  x  form  an 
arithmetical  series,  of  which  the  eommon  difference  is 


Ap,- 


a6'-o'6 


(33) 


In  like  manner,  in  the  direction  of  y,  the  valuea  of  p  form 
a  series,  having  the  oommon  difference 

An.  =  — ,-; —  — ;  or  to  make  it  positive,  =  — tt --.  (34) 

'      ub'  —  a'b'  '       ab' —a'b 

The  values  of  ;  form  aimilar  series  with  the  oommon 
differences, 

^•^'-^^b'^^'-^i^b-    ('*)(=«') 

For  the  diagonal  direction,  between  x  and  y  from  the 
origin  (which  we  shall  call  the  dinet  diagonal),  we  shall 
have 

h'-a'  a-b 


^Pz,- 


aV-a'b' 


'^^•w-r,: 


&•-« 


(37)  (38) 


And  for  the  traturtru  diagonal,  joining  the  extremities  of 
the  ordinates  x  =  ii,  y  =  n, 

i'  -1-  o'  -a-h 


AP-«»  = 


ab'  -  a'b ' 


A«-flr  =  ; 


(39)  (40) 


o6'  -  a'b' 

The  negative  sign  prefixed  to  the  subscript  index,  zy,  in 
these  formulsD,  denotes  that,  in  the  direction  of  this  diag- . 
onal,  one  of  the  co-ordinates  is  diminishing  and  the  other 
increasing.  We  suppose  x  to  increase,  and  place  the  di- 
minitking  ordinate  latt.  The  distinction  wnl  have  more 
importance  in  treating,  f\irther  on,  of  magic  cubea.  In 
general,  when  the  numerical  valuea  of  the  symbols  are 
substituted  in  the  formulie,  the  expressions  are  not  imme- 
diately integral.  In  order  to  make  them  so,  the  omitted 
indeterminate  multiple  of  n  must  be  restored.  These  dif- 
ferencea  give  the  law  of  progreasion  both  of  the  elementary 
and  of  the  basic  seriea  in  every  direction  in  the  square; 
and  it  ia  evident  that,  if  they  are  all  prime  to  n,  every  term 
of  E  and  every  term  of  B  will  bo  found  in  every  line;  and 
that  the  reaulting  aquare  will  be  a  square  of  the  first  clasn. 
If  in  any  case  the  denominator  ab'  —  a'b  exceeds  v,  it 
will  simplify  the  numerical  operation  of  integration  to  re- 
place it  by  the  remainder  left  after  subtracting  n  as  often 
aa  possible.    For  in  this  case. 


whence 
and 


K  +  nttn  ,,.. 

A  =  - ;  oric -(-min  =  AA  + Amin;      (41) 

A  -f-  msn 

It  -t-  (mi  —  Ami)n  =  AA ;  or  «  -f-  min  =  AA, 
A      Ii  "-'>il  _ "  +  '"i'»  jh2\ 
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It  sppsars  from  (37)  and  (38)  that  tha  differenoea  in  the 
line  of  the  direct  diagonal  of  the  series  E  will  be  either 
lero  or  »  (which  is  practically  the  same  thing)  in  esse 
a'^i';  and  those  of  the  series  B,  in  case  a  —  i.  And  from 
(39)  and  (40)  it  appears  that  the  same  will  be  true  in  case 
a'  +  b'  =-n,ot  a  +  B  —  ii,  This  indicates  an  arrangement 
of  the  terms  sooh  as  that  of  Figs.  3  and  4,  supposing  the 
columns  whieh  are  there  rertical  to  have  the  aiagonal  di- 
rection. By  inspection  of  those  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  differences  are  xero  for  the  series  £  in  one  direction 
(the  vertical  in  that  arrangement)  and  for  the  series  B  in 
the  tranarerse  direction.  The  several  rows  sum  up  nn- 
eqnallj  in  cither  direction,  and  if  2  is  a  factor  in  n,  no  one 
of  the  rows  will  give  a  sum  equal  to  S.  But  when  n  is  odd, 
the  middle  row  in  each  direction  gives  such  a  sum ;  and 
if,  when  these  rows  are  diagonally  directed,  as  indicated 
in  (37),  (38),  (39),  and  (40),  they  are  brought  into  the  posi- 
Uon  of  the  entire  diagonals,  the  square  will  be  an  ordinary 
magic  square  of  the  second  class.  Such  an  arrangement 
may  be  effected  by  giving  to  A  and  k  the  values  obtained 
from  the  following  equations : 

»  =  l(»  +  l)-4(«-l)(a  +  a')  +  miii/      (43) 
t=|(a  +  l)-l(«-l)(4  +  6')  +  «,»/      (44) 
•■aigning  to  aii  and  mi  such  values  aa  to  make  the  expres- 
sions positive.     The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  the  middle 
term  of  the  general  series  (  «  }(a*  -|- 1))  to  the  central  cell 
of  the  square. 

If  in  any  one  of  the  formuln  (33)  to  (40)  the  numerator 
has  a  factor  common  to  it  with  u,  the  case  occurs  which  is 
shown  in  (31),  and  the  integrated  value  of  the  fraction  will 
contain  the  same  factor.  In  this  case  there  will  be  a 
rhythmic  or  periodical  recurrence  of  certain  terms  of  the 
series  (E  or  B)  to  which  the  given  difference  belongs,  and 
the  resultant  square,  if  magical,  cannot  belong  to  t&e  first 
class.  The  recurring  terms  which  are  continually  repeated 
in  the  same  order  form  a  cycle  of  which  the  component 
terms  are  distant  from  eaeh  other  in  the  natural  series  by 
as  many  places  as  there  are  units  in  the  oommon  factor, 
and  the  number  of  terms  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  a  di- 
vided by  the  same  common  factor.  Thus  if  A  =  km  and 
m=iui,  the  cycle  will  be  composed  of  r  terms  separated  from 
•aoh  other  in  the  natural  series  by  m  places.  These  terms, 
it  *  =  1,  will  follow  each  other  in  the  regular  order  of  in- 
crease; otherwise  the  order  will  be  more  or  less  permuted. 
The  terms  excluded  from  this  cycle  will  form  otaer  cycles 
in  lines  parallel  to  it,  so  that  there  will  be  n  cycles  hav- 
ing r  terms  in  each.  The  terms  of  these  different  cycles 
necessarily  sum  up  unequally;  but  except  when  2  is  a 
factor  in  n,  there  will  always  be  one  series  of  cycles 
which  soms  up  equal  to  Z(;>)  or  X{q);  and  it  will  pres- 
ently be  seen  that,  by  permuting  the  order  ia  which  the 
terms  of  the  series  P,  or  of  the  series  L,  or  of  both, 
are  entered  in  the  square,  all  the  cycles  may  be  made 
of  equivalent  value.  Cycles  thus  formed  will  be  called  iA 
what  follows /oree<i  or  arti/kial  cycles,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  formed  in  employing  the  natural  order,  which  lat- 
ter may  be  denominated  natural  cycles.  If  the  terms  are 
entered  without  permutation,  no  square  can  be  perfectly 
magic  in  which  any  one  of  the  increments  a,  i,  a',  V  is 
commensurable  with  n  ;  but  when  permutation  is  employed 
this  difficulty  may  be  made  to  disappear.  To  this  subject 
we  shall  presently  return.  But  it  snould  here  be  noticed 
that  since,  in  the  numerators  of  the  expressions  (33)  to  (40) 
there  occur  severally  all  the  increments  a,  b,  a',  b',  and 
also  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  each  pair,  it  will  inevit- 
ably be  the  case  that  one  or  more  of  these  numerators  will 
be  divisible  by  2,  and  one  or  more  also  either  divisible 
by  3  or  sero.  Hence  no  square  of  the  first  class  can  be 
formed  on  any  number  in  which  2  or  3  is  a  factor. 

Combinations  of  increments  which  lead  to  natural  cycles 
will  only  produce  magic  squares  in  case  the  series  of  cycles 
whose  sums  equal  2(p)  or  2(9)  are  brought  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  entire  diagonals ;  and  then  the  squares  will  be 
ordinary.  This  arrangement  can  be  effected  withthecycles 
of  both  classes,  if  both  are  present ;  since  the  directions 
of  increase  of  E  and  B  are  normal  to  each  other.  To  find 
the  terms  composing  these  particular  cycles,  put  ft  >■  fiv, 
and  let  A,  the  difference  whieh  has  a  factor  common  with 
R,  be  =  cfi.  There  will  be  fi  cycles  with  r  terms  in  each ; 
and  if  {  bo  the  initial  term  of  the  cycle  sought,  we  shall 
have 

K +  i  («(»•■» -«c>')  =  ^(»«V -I- M»).  («) 

Whence, 

{=j(«^-n-(.-i)M»)=i(«»i-n -(«-!)»).  («) 

The  successive  terms  of  the  cycle  of  values  of />  or  ;  will 
then  \m  i  +  Kik,i  +  2<M,  i  +  3xfi,  and  so  on ;  in  which  ic  may 
have,  in  different  oases,  any  value  from  1  to  i^  —  1.  When 
{  has  been  found,  its  cycle  may  be  brought  into  the  required 
poeiUon  by  means  of  equations  (43)  and  (44) ;  but  if  there 


are  cycles  only  in  one  series  (say  the  series  E)  and  in  one 
direction  and  not  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  this, 
any  term  of  the  cycle  may  be  placed  in  any  cell  of  the 
diagonal  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  ordinates  h  and  k 
of  uie  initial  term  may  be  found  from  equations  (26)  and 
(27),  putting  the  eo-ordinates  of  the  cell  in  place  of  x  and  y, 
the  numerical  value  of  the  term  in  place  oip,  and  giving  to 
q  any  value  at  pleasure.  B«eh  a  ease  ooenrs  in  the  square 
of  35  (5X7)  with  a-13,  i^l,  a'  — 1,  i'->4,  in  which 
^p-mi  =■  20  and  x  —  4,  giving  £  =  28 ;  whence,  in  the  trans- 
verse diagonal, 

Cycle  E  -  28, 13,  S3, 18,  3,  23,  8. 
If  the  tenn  3,  for  instance,  is  put  into  the  fourth  cell  of 
the  transverse  diagonal,  we  shall  have  x  =>  32,  y  4,  ;>  =:  3, 
and  ^r  =>  any  value  at  pleasure — say  26.  Then  from  (26) 
A  =-  16,  and  from  (27)  it  =>  7.  And  the  term  occupying  the 
selected  cell,  found  from  (30),  will  be  878.  If  there  are 
cycles  in  transverse  directions,  but  an  elementary  only  in 
one  and  a  basic  in  the  other,  the  process  last  described  may 
be  still  employed,  giving  to  p  and  q  in  the  equations  the 
numerical  value  of  any  terms  in  their  several  cycles ;  but 
the  oell  employed  must  be  the  central  cell  of  the  square. 
We  may  derive  an  example  of  this  also  from  the  square 
of  35,  putting  a  ~  1,  i  —  4,  a'  ^  16,  V  —  6,  which  will  give 
&p^-=i  and  Av  ^=^20.  Here  *•=!.  andii's<4;  whenco 
(=3  and  £* »  28,  and  the  cycles  are 

Cycle  E  =  3,  8, 13, 18,  23,  28,  33 ;  Cycle  B  =  28,  13, 
33,  18,  3,  23,  8. 
We  may  therefore  put  p  miq  equal  to  any  of  the  numbers 
in  cycles  E  and  B  respectively,  out  z  and  y  must  each  be 
put  =l(n-|-l)  —  18.  If  there  are  cycles  of  the  same 
kind  (elementary  or  basic)  in  both  directions,  they  cannot 
both  be  formed  on  the  same  difference;  if  one,  for  example, 
is  formed  on  the  difference  n,  when  n  =  nr,  the  other  must 
be  formed  on  the  difference  r.  These  two  cycles,  since  they 
intersect  each  other,  must  hare  a  common  term ;  and  that 
term  must  be  placed  in  the  central  cell  of  the  square.  The 
square  of  35  may  again  be  taken  as  an  illustration,  with 
a  —  1,  &  :=  2,  a'  9  6,  5'  » I,  giving  two  cycles  in  the  series 
E,  one  on  the  difference  5  and  the  other  on  the  difference 
7.  Here  we  have  i,p:,,  =  10,  ^p-^f  =•  28,  k  —  2,  a,ni  x'  =t  4, 
which  give  i  °-  23  and  ^  =  32 ;  and  the  cycles  are 

Direct  cycle  E  —  23,  33,  8, 18,  28,  3,  13 ;  Transverse 
(iycleE»32,  25, 18, 11,  4. 

The  oommon  term  is  18,  which  must  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tral cell  of  the  square.  If  n  has  but  two  component  fac- 
tors, there  ean  be  four  systems  of  cycles,  an  elementary 
and  a  basio  on  the  difference  ft,  and  an  elementary  and  a 
basic  on  the  difference  v.  The  ipteia  of  cycles,  however, 
are  two  only.  But  if  the  component  factors  of  n  arc  more 
numerous,  there  may  be  cycles  of  three  or  four  different 
species.  Thus  suppose  n  to  be  composed  of  the  factors  5, 
7,  11,  and  13;  then  if  a  =  12,  i^l,  a'=-6,  6'=.1,  there 
will  be  cycles  of  the  series  E  on  the  differences  6  -f- 1,  and 
6  —  1(7  and  5) ;  and  cycles  of  B  on  the  differences  12  + 1, 
and  12  —  1  (13  and  11).  The  side  of  such  a  square  would 
bo  5005.  As  no  one  would  think  of  constructing  it,  the 
proposition  has  only  a  theoretic  interest. 

From  what  precedes,  we  are  able  to  state  the  conditions 
under  which  squares  of  the  first  class  may  be  formed  by 
means  of  uniformly  increasing  co-ordinates  as  follows: 

1.  The  increments  of  increase  of  the  co-ordinates  must 
in  every  oase  be  prime  to  the  root  of  the  square ;  and  the 
same  must  be  true  of  the  sum  and  of  the  difference  of  the 
increments  of  each  pair. 

2.  The  difference  of  the  products  formed  by  cross-multi- 
plication of  the  two  pairs  of  increments  must  not  be  equal 
to  the  root  of  the  square,  nor  commensurable  with  it,  nor 
sero. 

It  follows  from  the  first  specification  above  that  neither 
pair  of  co-ordinate  increments  may  have  sero  for  their  dif- 
ference nor  the  root  of  the  square  for  their  sum. 

These  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  variety  of  ways 
with  every  number  which  does  not  embrace  2  or  3  among 
its  component  factors,  the  variety  increasing  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  number,  if  prime,  or  that  of  its  component 
factors  if  composite.  Disregard  of  the  conditions  may  re- 
sult either  in  failure  to  produce  a  magic  square  at  all.  or 
in  the  production  of  an  imperfector  ordinary  square.  The 
second  of  the  specifications  is,  as  we  have  seen,  indis- 
pensable for  squares  of  either  class.  And,  assuming 
the  terras  of  the  successive  grades  to  bo  entered  in  tho 
natural  order,  that  portion  of  the  first  spocilication  which 
requires  that  the  increments  of  increase  taken  severally 
shall  be  prime  to  the  root  of  the  square,  is  equally  indis- 
pensable; but  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  one  or  both 
pairs  may  have  a  common  factor  with  ti,  or  the  sum  of  a 
pair  may  be  equal  to  n,  or  the  difference  of  a  pair  may  be 
lero,  without  making  it  impossible  to  render  the  square  j  ^ 
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magical;  only  that,  in  these  cases,  it  will  be  an  imperfect  I  occur  in  which  only  one  sum  or  one  difference  may  have  a 

or  ordinary  and  not  a  perfect  magic  square.     The  case  may  I  common  factor  with  n,  or  in  which  one  differenco  may  be 
Fio.  6.  Fio.  7. 

a-2,  fr-3,  a'c.1,  i'-6,  a-7,  b  =  4,  a' ^i,  b' =  &,  k=.l,  k~:&, 

Api  —  3,  &Jm  =•  T,  Ap,  X.  2,  A7,  —  10,  Ap,  =  4,  A?,  =  10,  Ajd,  =  7,  Ay,  =  10, 


^J^ 

=  6 

Ay,y-6,  Ap-;, 

=  1, 

A9r_^  = 

8. 

AP., 

.0, 

4?q 

=  9 

,^P 

-«»- 

=  8, 

A?- 

«»  = 

11  = 

=  0. 

X 

81 

40 

120 

68 

27 

107 

66 

14 
B 

94 
85 

63 

50 
35 
81 

43 

25 

18 

11 

114 

107  89 

82 

75 
60 

57 
38 

113 

72 

31 

100 

59 

18 

98 

46 

44 

28 
13 

21 

a 

120 

117 
102 

110 
95 

92  85 

<7 

104 

63 

22 

91 

50 

9 

78 

87 

117 

76 

24 

88 

70 

63 

45 

95 

M 

g 

82 

41 

121 

69 

28 

108 

68 

16 

16 

T 

P 

115 

112 
108 

105 
90 

98 
83 

80 
76 

73 
58 

66 
61 

48 
44 
29 
14 
10 

41 
26 
22 
7 
113 

28 

19 

4 

121 
106 

86 

S4 

114 

73 

82 

101 

60 

19 

99 

47 

« 
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87 

25 

105 

64 

13 

92 

51 

10 

79 

3S 

118 

118 

100 

93 

86 

68 

61 

54 

86 

16 

96 

59 

3 

88 

42 

in 

70 

29 

109 

103 

96 

78 

71 

64 

46 

39 

82 

48 

7 

87 

35 

115 
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102 

61 

20 

89 

99 

SI 

74 

se 

49 

42 

24 

17 

39 

119 

«7 

28 

106 

65 

13 

«S 

62 

11 

80 

84 

77 

59 

52 

84 

27 

20 

» 

116 

109 

91 

30 

110 

58 

17 

07 

4& 

4 

84 

43 
2S 

112 
103 

71 
62 

60 

62 

56 

87 

30 

12 

5 

119 
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94 

87 

21 

90 

49 

8 

83 

36 

116 

75 

65 

47 

40 

33 

16 

8 

111 

104 

97 

79 

72 

Perfect 

lero  or  one  sum  may  equal  n.    In  this  oase  the  sums  of  the 
diagonal  lines  (whole  and  broken)  may  be  equal  in  one 
Flo.  8. 
a-1,  5  =  3,  o'-e,  i'  =  5,  *=.4,  *-10, 
Ap,  =  3,  Ag.  =  7,  Ap,=  8,  Aj,=  5, 
A;i^=^e,Ag:„°l,Ap-^-ll  =  0,Ay-j,  =  2. 
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68 
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31 
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69 

IS 

98 

40 

S 

85 

44 

Oiie«idedl7  imperfect, 
direction  and  unequal  in  the  transverse  direction,  giving 
the  square  a  character  which  may  be  called  one-sidedly 
Fio.  9. 
o  -  4,  i  =  1,  a'  =  r,  6'  -  2,  »  =  6,  i  =  2, 
^P»  =  2,  Ay,  =  14,  Apf  —  8,  Ay,  =  4, 
^Px,  =  10,  Ay^  =  3,  Ap_a,  -=  9,  Ay_^  =  10. 
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imperfect.  Dlustrations  of  the  varieties  above  mentioned 
will  be  found  in  Figs.  6,  7,  8,  and  9  which  precede.  The 
values  of  h  and  h  for  all  the  imperfect  squares  have  been 
determined  from  the  equations  (43)  and  (44) ;  for  the  per- 
fect square  they  have  been  both  taken  =  1,  but  the  initial 
term  may  be  placed  in  any  cell  at  pleasure. 

Fig.  9  is  an  example  of  a  square  imperfect  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occurrence  of  cycles  in  its  diagonals.  There 
are  four  oycles,  two  in  the  series  E  and  two  in  the  series 
B,  as  follows :  Direct  cycle  E  =  13,  8,  3 ;  direct  cycle  B  = 
2,  i,  8,  11, 14 ;  transverse  cycle  £  =  5,  14,  8,  2,  11 ;  trans- 
verse cycle  B  =  13,  8, 3. 

It  will  now  be  perceived  that  the  odd-numbered  square 
of  Moschopulus  (Fig.  I),  and  others  of  its  kind,  of  which 
the  law  was  probably  discovered  empirically,  or  without 
any  far-reaching  method  of  research,  belong  to  a  class  of 
squares  imperfectly  magical,  in  which  a^b^b'  =  i,  a'  = 
n  —  1,  and  n  and  k,  determined  by  equations  (43)  and  (44), 
have  the  values  J(n  -f  1),  and  1  +  J(n  +  1)  respectively. 

It  is  a  curious  property  belonging  to  every  perfect  magic 
square,  that  if  any  two  terms  for  which  both  p  and  y  are 
different  are  selected,  no  matter  how  situated  in  such  a 
square,  and  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  the  centres 
of  the  cells  containing  them,  and  if  upon  this  line  pro- 
longed there  be  measured  off  from  one  of  these  centres 
successive  distances  equal  to  the  distance  between  them, 
and  to  the  points  of  intersection  there  be  transferred  from 
the  square  the  terms  whose  co-ordinate  distances  from  such 
points  are  zero,  n,  or  multiples  of  n,  then  any  n  consecutive 
terms  so  transferred  will  give  a  sum  equal  to  S.     Or  if  the 
co-ordinates  of  one  of  the  selected  terms  referred  to  the 
other  as  the  origin  be  a  and  fi,  then  the  »  terms  whose 
successive  co-ordinates  referred  to  the  same  origin  are 

z  ==  0,  a,  2a,  3a (u  —  l)aj  and  y  =  0,  ^,  2^,  3^ 

(>i  — 1)/3,  will  give  a  sum  equal  to  B.     Fig.  10  on  the 
following  page  illustrates  this  statement. 

Permutation.  The  prinoiple  on  which  the  construction 
of  squares  of  the  first  class  depends,  makes  it  evident  that 
the  certainty  of  the  result  is  independent  of  the  order  in 
which  the  terms  of  the  several  grades  are  arranged,  pro- 
vided that  those  of  each  succeeding  grade  follow  the  same 
order ;  and  that  it  is  equally  independent  of  the  order  in 
which  the  grades  are  entered.  An  inspection  of  the  ex- 
amples given,  especially  Figs.  5  and  6,  will  show  that  the 
same  results  would  have  been  obtained  with  other  values 
of  the  increments  of  the  ordinates,  provided  the  series 
had  been  suitably  permuted.  Thus,  in  Fig.  6,  if  we  had 
taken  a  =  5,  6  =  2,  the  terms  of  P  would  have  fallen  into 
the  same  cells  which  they  actually  occupy,  supposing  the 
series  to  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  1,  9,  6,  .3,  11,  8, 
5,  2,  10,  7,  4 ;  and  with  a'  =  1,  b' —  4,  the  same  would 
have  been  true  of  the  terms  of  L,  in  case  the  original 
order  had  been  1,  34,  67,  100,  12,  45,  78,  111,  23,  56,  89. 
Many  variations  of  this  kind  may  be  made  without  al- 
tering the  position  of  a  single  number  in  the  square.  In 
Fig.  5  we  have  an  example  which  could  not  be  produced 
with  the  natural  series  of  numbers  by  any  system  of 
uniformly  increasing  co-ordinates;  but  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  permutation  of  terms  with  the  increments 
a»3,  b  =  2,  a' =  2,  b'^3.  Neither  of  these  squares, 
however,  could  be  produced  by  any  one^of^thf  |Sy?tcms 
-' ■•=—*--  -••="'DTgTtT»*'bv'»le»6>4t»V[fe  •>•■■■ 
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appears  that  there  nre  syttems  of  oo-ordinate  inorements  I  essentially  ineqnivalont.    Any  increment  wliich  exceeds 
which  are   essentially  equivalent,  and  others  which  are  I  i(»  — 1}   is  essentially  eqairalent  to  a  lesser  increment 


Selected  terms  17  and  29 ;  &Iso  30  and  13. 


taken  negatively  or  id  the  opposite  direction.  Hence, 
there  ia  a  limit  to  the  distance  by  which  the  terms  of 
the  aeries  P  or  L  can  bo  separated.  If  this  limit  is  ex- 
ceeded in  one  direction  the  terms  will  approximate  in 
the  opposite.  In  general,  the  limit  may  be  said  to  be 
the  nomerical  root  of  the  largest  square  contained  in  n. 
In  5  and  7  this  root  is  2,  and  accordingly  in  8<^nares  on 
these  numbers  no  co-ordinate  systems  essentially  dif- 
ferent can  be  found,  except  those  in  which  the  consecu- 
tive terms  follow  each  other  without  interval,  and  those 
in  which  they  obey  what  is  called  the  chess-knight 
movement.  But  as  this  movement  may  be  made  in 
several  different  directions,  the  apparent  variety  ia 
considerable. 

An  important  advantage  derived  from  the  principle 
of  permutation  is  the  possibility  it  affords  of  equalising 
the  sums  of  the  parallel  cycles  in  square*  like  Fig.  9. 
The  differences  denoted  by  A  are  not  differences  of 
value,  but  differences  of  place  in  the  series.  Supposing 
the  series  so  arranged  that  any  set  of  terms  taken  from 
it  differing  in  place  by  the  distance  A  shall  give  the 
same  sum ;  when  cycles  occur  in  the  square  in  only  one 
serie*  (basic  or  elementary)  and  with  only  one  value  of 
A,  the  permuted  order  sabstituted  for  the  natural  will 
make  the  square  perfect.  The  permutation  need  only 
be  used  in  the  series  in  which  the  cycle  occurs.  If 
there  is  a  single  cycle  in  each  series  derived  from  dif- 
ferent factors  of  n,  one  species  of  permutation  may  be 
used  in  the  series  P  and  another  in  the  series  L. 
Neither  of  these  eases  can  occur  when  either  2  or  3  is 
included  among  the  prime  factors  of  the  root.  But 
every  number  of  which  3  is  a  factor  must  necessarily 
furnish  cycles  derived  from  that  factor  in  both  series ; 
and  there  may  be,  though  not  necessarily,  other  cycles 
founded  on  a  different  factor.  To  meet  such  a  case  the 
series  should  be  so  permuted  as  to  furnish  equal  cycles 
with  either  factor  as  a  difference.  In  the  following  dia- 
grams the  series  15  is  shown  permuted  for  the  factor  3,  for 
Fio.  IL  Fio.  12.  Fio.  13. 


those  dependent  on  m,  or  its  odd  multiples,  and  also  its 
even  multiples  np  to  2'' "  'm. 
Fio.  14. 
a  =  3,  i  =  5,  o'  =  5,  6'-8. 
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the  fi\clar  i,  uud  for  both  these  factors  at  once.  This  last 
permutation  is  employed  in  diagram  14,  which  is  oonse- 
qaently  a  perfect  square.  In  this  example,  by  making  the 
increments  commensurable  with  n,  the  cycles  are  thrown 
intentionally  into  the  vertical  and  horiiontal  lines. 

Equivalent  cycles  may  be  formed  upon  all  composite 
lumbers  whatever,  except  those  in  which  2  is  a  factor 
once,  all  the  other  factors  being  odd.  The  reason  of  this 
exeeption  will  bo  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that,  with 
such  numbers,  cycles  founded  on  this  factor  are  inevitable, 
and  that  the  sum  of  the  series,  being  itself  odd,  cannot  fur- 
nish two  integral  cycles  exactly  equal.  These  numbers 
require  a  special  treatment  and  will  bo  considered  later. 
Upon  all  numben  divisible  by  4,  equivalent  cycles  are 
formed  with  great  facility.  It  is  only  necessary  to  reverse 
the  order  of  the  terms  in  the  last  half  of  the  grade,  and 
not  only  all  cycles  dependent  on  2,  but  all  derived  from 
the  uneven  factors  which  may  be  compounded  in  the  root 
with  2,  will  be  equalized. 

But  if  n  =  4iii,  m  being  odd,  cycles  dependent  on  4 
cannot  be  equalized,  because  in  this  case  tne  sum  of  the 
series,  tltongh  divisible  by  2,  is  not  divisible  by  4.    Qener- 

ally,  if  n  ~  2f^m  (m  being  odd),  all  cycles  dependent  on 
the  powers  of  2  up  to  the  (fi  —  l)8t  admit  of  equalization 
by  the  reversal  of  terms  above  described,  and  likewise  all 


In  constructing  sqnaros  on  this  class  of  numbers,  care 
must  be  taken  so  to  select  values  for  the  increments  a, 
b,  a',  b',  that  the  difference  of  the  products  formed  by 
cross-multiplication  shall  not  be  even.  Thns  all  four  of 
the  increments  must  not  be  even  numbers  nor  all  four  odd. 
Three  may  be  odd,  but  three  may  not  be  even.  Two  may 
be  even,  provided  they  are  neither  analogons  (of  the  same 
pair),  or  nomologous  (of  the  same  letter).  The  following 
square  on  the  number  8  illustrates  the  foregoing  remarks. 
It  is  of  course  perfectly  magical. 

Fio.  15.  '^^    square     of     4 

a  —  4  6  =  1  a'  =  l   6'  —  2  formed  by  this  method 

Orde"    i,  1,    8,    r  8,     ~  i    8.  po»«es»e8     some    very 

remarkable  properties 
which  adhere  to  it 
through  all  the  varie- 
ties of  arrangement  of 
which  it  is  capable.  In 
some  of  its  forms  it 
seems  to  have  been 
found  enipirioally  by 
Franklin,  Fr^nicle,  and 
others,  and  to  have  been 
made  by  the  former  the 
basis  of  his  magic  circle 
and  of  his  magic  square 
of  squares.  Two  varie- 
ties of  this  are  given 
below,  of  either  of  which 
the  following  propositions  will  be  found  to  be  tme:  1. 
The  sum  of  any  quadrate  group  of  adjacent  terms  is  the 
same,  and  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  terms  in  a  row.  2. 
The  sum  of  any  two  contiguous  terms  at  side  or  bottom 
with  the  two  directly  opposite  at  the  other  side  or  at  top  is 
the  same.  3.  The  sum  of  the  four  angular  terms  is  the  , 
same.  4.  The  sum  of  the  angular  terms  of  any  square  xi^  j  C 
3  which  can  be  formed  in  this  square  is  the  same.  ^  '^^ 
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Fio.  16. 

a-1,  6  =  2,a'-2, 

6'  =  1. 

Older  1,2, 4,8. 


Fio.  17. 

a-2,i-.  3,  «'=.!, 

I' =.2. 

Order  1, 2, 4, 3. 
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These  sqaarea  are  speoial  examples  of  a  very  general 
method,  which  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — Take  a  and 
p  to  represent  any  two  numbers  of  which  p  ia  the  greater. 
These,  in  what  follows,  will  be  distinguished  as  the  inde- 
pendent governing  terms.  Increase  each  by  the  constant  8 ; 
the  sums  a  4-  i,  ^  + 1  will  be  called  the  dependent  governing 
terms.  The  term  p  should  exceed  a  + 1.  Subtract  each  of 
the  four  terms  thus  obtained  from  a  constant  p,  which  to 
avoid  repetitions  must  exceed  twice  p  +  i,  and  place  the 
difference  (complement)  immediately  after  the  term  sub- 
tracted, in  the  upper  cells  of  the  four  teseeree  below,  thus : 
Group  I.  Fia.  18.  Group  11. 
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Let  (  be  a  constant  greater  than  twice  p  —  «;  subtract 
the  independent  goreming  terms  from  «  — I,  and  the  de- 
pendent from  >  +  >;  klro  the  complements  of  the  inde- 
FlQ.  19. 
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General  method. 


pendent  terms  from  %+  S,  and  those  of  the  dependent 
mmi  t—t'i  placing  in  every  ease  the  difference  (supple- 
ment) in  the  cell  immediately  Iielow  the  number  subtracted. 
For  convenience  wo  may  call  each  number  and  its  supple- 
ment a  couplet,  the  number  itself  being  called  the 
antecedent  and  the  supplement  the  consequent.  Then 
invert  the  second  and  third  groups;  bring  IV.  under 
I.  and  II.  under  III.  and  form  by  their  union  a  square 
of  1 6  cells.  This  square  will  possess  all  the  properties 
of  those  shown  in  rigs.  16  or  17.  The  arrangement 
may  be  seen  above. 

In  the  example  Fig.  20  following,  the  numbers  are 
assumed  at  random — vi  j.  a  =  3,  p=.ll,8=.2,  p  =  27 
and  c  =•  49.  The  common  sum  of  the  columns  ia 
2c  =  1)8. 

Now  snppose  we  wish  to  form 
a  square  on  a  multiple  of  4  which 
shall  possess  the  remarltable  prop- 
erties we  have  seen  to  belong  to 
this.  We  shall  have  n  —  im,  and 
■  IGm*;  or  the  larger  square 
will  be  made  up  of  m'  squares  of 
IS  numbers  each,  like  the  fore- 
going; or  m  squares  of  16  in  the 
vertical  and  m  in  the  horizontal 
direction.  For  t  we  shall  natu- 
rally put  n*  + 1 ;  and  for  p  we  may  have  a  value  con- 
stant in  each  square  or  column  of  squares,  but  in- 
creasing from  one  to  the  next,  or  one  which  is  con- 
stant throughout.  A  simple  mode  of  construction, 
shown  in  Fig.  21,  is  to  take  1  and  3  as  the  inde- 
pendent governing  terms  of  the  first  sub-square,  and 
2  and  4  as  the  dependent;  putting  p  =  9,  and  t  ne- 
oessarily  =  unity.  With  the  antecedents  determined 
by  these  sappoaitions  complete  this  square ;  and  in 
the  succeeding  squares  employ  the  same  antecedents, 
increased  by  8  for  the  second,  by  IC  for  the  third, 
by  24  for  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  passing  from  the  bottom 
of  each  completed  column  to  the  top  of  the  next  until  all 
are  filled.    But  the  oonstrnotion  which  imparts  to  the  square 


the  most  remarkable  properties  is  the  following.  Hake 
the  leading  independent,  a,  in  the  left-hand  column  of  sub- 
squares,  successively  =i  1, 3,  5,  7  ...  (n  —  1.  Put  «  +  p  =  n, 
and  p  =1 2>i  H- 1,  8  being  —  I.  These  will  give  the  ante- 
cedents for  this  column.  For  the  next,  take  the  same 
anteoedents  increased  by  2» ;  for  the  third,  the  same  in- 
creased by  4)1,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  method  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  22. 

Fis,21.  '"  ^'"'    square  thus 

formed,  eveiy  quadrate 
group  of  four  terms 
gives  the  same  sum, 
which  is  always  equal 
to  2«.  The  four  terms 
farming  the  angles  of 
any  rectangular  figure 
which  ha<  even  sides, 
gives  this  same  sum 
also.  Any  two  diag- 
onally placed  terms 
with  a  single  term  in- 
tervening, both  within 
the  same  sub- square, 
added  to  any  other 
similarly  placed  terma 
within  the  same  or  any  other  sub-square,  whether  paral- 
lel or  normal  to  them  in  direction,  will  also  give  the 
sum  2«.  The  square  is  perfect,  and  its  diagonals,  whole 
or  broken,  sum  up  equally;  ita  half  diagonals  also  sum 
up  equally.  Finally,  its  bent  diagonals,  that  is  to  say, 
diagonal  rows  running  from  one  side  upward  or  down- 
ward to  the  central  axis,  vertical  or  hontontal,  and  con- 
tinued from  the  axis  to  the  opposite  side  with  a  movement 
inflected  into  the  other  diagonal  direction,  will  ram  up 
equally. 

Tettetlaled  Squam. — The  remarkable  square  just  de- 
scribed belongs  to  the  class  called  tessellated  squares;  that 
is,  squares  made  up  of  lesser  squares  which  are  also  magic 
when  taken  separately.  Tessellated  squares  may  be  formed 
in  various  ways  npon  any  composite  number.  If  n  =  ^f, 
for  example,  n^^nV.  The  squares  of  ii  may  then  be  re- 
garded as  simple  terms  and  arranged  as  such  in  a  square 
of  V,  or  vice  vertd.  These  sub-squares  may  l>e  equivalent, 
as  in  the  example  above,  in  which  case,  if  they  are  sev- 
erally perfect,  their  order  may  be  in  any  manner  deranged, 
or  some  may  be  inverted  and  others  rotated  ninety  degrees 
without  destroying  the  magical  character  of  the  square 
compounded  of  them ;  or  they  may  form  an  arithmetical 
series  increasing,  in  which  case  their  plaoea  in  the  com- 
pound square  must  not  b«  changed.  Equiralant  tessel- 
lated squares  cannot  be  formed  on  odd  numbers. 

Special  Melhodt  for  Nuimben  OintihU  bg  if- — Besides 
the  general  methods  for  the  construction  of  magic  squares 
which  are  applicable  to  all  numbers  except  those  in  which 
2  is  once  a  factor,  there  are  othera  requiring  notice  which 
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depend  upon  the  properties  of  the  powers  of  2.  These 
are  founded  npon  tne  self-evident  proposition  that,  in  any 
arithmetical  series,  whether  the  number  of  terms  is  odd  or 
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even,  the  snm  of 
anv  two  terms  situ- 
ated  Bjmmetrieallj 
with  reference  to 
the  middle  point  of 
the  series  is  con- 
stant, and  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the 
extremes.  .\Iso  the 
joint  sum  of  any 
two  grades  situated 
symmetrieallj  with 
reference  to  the 
middle  of  the  series 
of  grades  is  con- 
stant,aQd  is  equal  to 
the  joint  sum  of  the 
two  extreme  grades. 
But  this  snm  (I)  is 
eridently 

2X  [1,2,8 B]+«x(n-l)»- 

«»-l-i»  +  »•  —  »>«=  a* +  n  =  28. 

Now,  if  r  represent  the  sum  of  the  extremes  of  the  first 
grade,  and  v'  the  sum  of  those  of  the  last  grade,  Q  the  total 
ram  of  the  first  and  G'  the  total  snm  of  the  last,  we  shall  have 

a  +  Q' =  iw  +  iw'  =  2S;  mda  =  in«  +  i>)^.    (47) 

It  thna  appears  that  one-half  the  first  grade  taken  by 
pairs  of  terms  symmetrically  dispoeed,  added  to  half  the 
last  grade  similarly  taken,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  eol- 
■mn  in  the  square ;  a  proposition  trne  of  any  two  other 
grades  symmetrically  situated,  but  practically  inappli- 
eable  when  n  is  odd,  since  in  that  case  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  terms  cannot  he  integrally  expressed.  MoreoTer, 
sinee  r  and  ir"  are  necessarily  odd  when  n  is  even,  the 
terms  of  the  second  number  of  (47)  eannot  be  integral 
iinl«3s  n  is  divisible  by  4. 

To  deduce  from  this  principle  the  practical  modes  of 
eonstmction  of  magic  squares  of  numbers  of  the  form 
n  =»  4in,  take  any  such  number,  and  write  the  terms  of  the 
first  grade  in  their  order  in  a  horisontal  row.  Under  these 
in  reversed  order  write  those  of  the  second  grade.  The 
eoopleta  thus  formed  give  severally  equal  sums,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  may  be  called  an  equalized  band.  Form 
similar  bands  with  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  and  so  on,  until  half  the  grades  have  been 
written  down;  then  reverse  the  order,  commencing  the 
(i"  +  l)st  grade  at  the  right,  and  the  (in  +  2)d  at  the 
left,  according  to  which  law  the  remaining  bands  are  to 
be  written.  It  is  then  self-evident  that  the  sums  of  all 
the  columns  added  vertically  will  be  equal.  Also,  upon 
each  diagonal,  the  sum  of  any  two  terms  symmetrically 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  middle  point  wiU  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  extremes,  that  is,  to  n'  -t- 1.  Accordingly, 
the  total  sums  of  the  diagonal  terms  will  be  equal.  Mark 
then,  in  the  first  grade,  one-fourth  of  the  terms  anyhow 
selected  on  the  left  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  square,  and 
as  many  symmetrically  situated  to  these  on  the  right  of 
the  same  axis.  Hark  also  the  terms  of  the  last  grade 
which  are  in  the  same  vertical  columns  as  the  marked 
terms  in  the  first.  Finally,  interchange  the  marked  terms. 
Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other  grades  taken  by 
pairs  symmetrically  situated  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
square,  and  the  arrangement  finally  resulting  will  be  magic. 
The  sums  of  the  diagonals  will  not  be  in  any  manner  affected 
by  the  interehanges.  In  faot,  if  (  and  t'  are  two  symmetri- 
cally placed  terms  upon  the  two  diagonals  above  the  hori- 
sontal axis,  and  r  and  t*  the  corresponding  terms  on  the 
diagonals  below  the  axis  with  which  the  former  are  to  be  in- 
terchanged, then  (  -|-t'=  r-|-l'=>  •>'+  1,  and  the  replacement  of 
the  former  pair  by  the  latter,  and  r.  v.  leaves  the  total  sums 
unaltered.     The  following  is  an  example  of  this  method  : 

Fio.  24.  Fio.  is, 


.  The  variations  of  which  this  method  admits  are  very 
numerous.  In  the  first  place  the  terms  of  each  grade  may 
be  permuted  at  pleasure  provided  the  two  grades  between 
which  interehanges  take  place  are  similarly  permuted. 
But  each  such  associated  pair  of  grades  may  have  a  sys- 
tem of  permutation  entirely  different  from  any  other. 
Moreover,  in  the  selection  of  terms  to  be  intorohanged, 
there  is  room  for  large  variety,  which  is  greater  as  »  is 
greater ;  and  each  pair  of  associated  grades  may  have  its 
independent  system.  Examples  of  such  possible  varieties 
may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams  in  small,  without 
numbers,  as  seen  in  Figs.  26  and  27.  Here  the  shaded 
cells  are  those  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  numbers  se- 
lected for  interchange;  the  others  by  the  numbers  remain- 
ing undisturbed.  We  may  suppose  the  interchange  to  take 
place  by  the  revolution  of  the  entire  system  of  shaded  cells 
about  the  axis  XX'. 
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Another  method  of  oonstruction  analogous  to  the  fore- 
going is  to  form  bands  not  only  equalizeobut  equivalent, 
by  writing,  or  supposing  to  be  written,  all  the  terms  of  the 
general  series  from  1  to  }n^  in  direct  order  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  remaining  terms  in  reversed  order  under 
these,  forming  as  before  couplets  which  sum  up  equally. 
The  elongated  liand  thus  formed  is  then  to  be  out  up  into 
sections  of  n  couplets  each,  the  first  half  of  which  are  to  ^ 
written  in  direct  order,  and  the  second  half  in  reversed  order 
under  each  other  in  the  square.  These  bands  are  ei/uiva- 
lenl,  in  distinction  from  those  of  the  method  previously  de- 
scribed, which  are  graded  bands.  In  what  follows  it  may 
promote  clearness  to  make  the  following  distinctions  also  : 
Let  the  smaller  terms  of  each  couplet  be  called  antecedents ; 
the  larger,  consequents.  Two  couplets  adjacent  to  each 
other  constitute  a  group ;  if  they  are  immediately  consecu- 
tive in  the  series  as  aoovo  arranged,  the  group  is  a  clote 
group ;  if  not,  a  looee  group.  A  group  formed  of  four  con- 
secutive terms  of  the  natural  series  of  numbers  is  a  ciu'rniC 
group.  The  position  of  a  couplet  with  the  antecedent  upper- 
most is  proper;  with  the  consequent  uppermost,  inrerlea.  In- 
crease toward  the  right  is  direct;  toward  the  left,  reremd. 
Every  current  group,  when  its  terms  are  added  vertically, 
horixon tally,  and  diagonally,  gives  three  results — vii,  equal- 
>t7>  ■  greater  inequality  (which  is  4),  and  a  lesser  inequal- 
ity (which  is  2),  The  typical  current  group  is  presented 
in  the  square  of  2,  which  cannot  be  made  magical.  Every 
close  group  in  an  equalized  band  preserves  the  two  rela- 
tions of  equality  and  of  lesser  inequality ;  but  the  greater 
inequality  increases  from  the  middle  of  the  general  scries 
to  the  extremes.  In  the  normal  position  of  the  terms,  the 
lesser  inequality  is  in  the  diagonals,  but  if  the  antecedents 
or  the  consequents  be  reversed,  it  is  in  the  vertical  sums, 
and  the  diagonals  are  equal.  In  the  square  constructed  as 
last  described,  the  vertical  columns  sum  up  of  course  ecjual- 
ly,  and  the  diagonals  sum  equally  also ;  for  though  the  direct 
diagonals  of  the  groups  are  in  deficiency  in  the  upper  half, 
they  are  equally  in  excess  in  the  lower  half;  and  r.  r.  for 
the  transverse  diagonals.  If  the  consequents  of  all  the 
groups  are  reversed,  all  the  group  diagonals  become  equal, 
and  the  inequalities  thus  transferred  to  the  vertical  lines 
balance  as  before.     See  Figs.  28,  29  following. 

In  order  in  either  case  to  equalise  the 
horizontal  sums,  one-half  the  couplets  on 
the  left  of  the  vertical  axis  in  each  band 
must  be  inverted ;  and  also  an  equal  num- 
ber symmetrically  situated  on  the  right  of 
the  axis.  The  band  becomes  then  a  bal- 
anced band.  In  making  the  inversions 
the  couplets  of  each  group  on  the  true 
diagonals  of  the  square  must  be  treated 
alike — t.  e.,  both  inverted  or  both  pre- 
served in  proper  position.  Also,  if  diag- 
onal groups  above  the  axis  XX'  are  in- 
verted, as  many  must  be  inverted  below 
that  axis.  If  one-half  the  whole  number 
of  diagonal  groups  is  inverted,  the  rest 
remaining  undisturbed,  the  square  be- 
comes a  tessellated  square  of  four  equiv- 
alent sub-squares.  As  every  band  may 
be  independently  balanced,  and,  when  • 
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exceeds  8,  balanced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  &  corresponding 
diversitj  of  arrangements  is  admissible,  vbioh  increases 
with  the  increase  of  ».  The  bands  may  also  be  balanced 
in  sections  as  well  as  in  wholes,  and  such  balanced  sec- 
tions may  be  interchanged  with  other  balanced  sections 
in  any  part  of  the  sqaare ;  (o  that  for  a  very  large  Talue 
of  n  it  would  be  difficult  to  compute  the  numlwr  of  Taria- 
tions  of  which  this  method  is  capable.  The  following  dia- 
grams,  without  numbers,  illustrate  the  method,  the  shaded 
cells  being  those  in  which  couplet)  or  groups  are  to  bo  in- 
rerted. 
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Particular  examples  under  most  of  the  general  methods 
of  construction  thus  far  described  may  be  found  in  works 
heretofore  published  on  this  subject.     The  two  methods 
which  follow,  and  which  apply  to 
cases  in  which  n  is  a  power  of  2 
exceeding  the  second,  have  not 
before  appeared.     From  the  form 
of  equation  (46)  it  is  evident 
that  i  can  have  no  integral 
value  when  n  is  even.    The 
cycles  which,  with  such  val- 
ues   of    n,    are    inevitably 
formed,  will  cause  the  lines 
in  the  direction    of   which 
they  occur  to  sum   up  un- 
equally, and  to  be  invariably 
greater  or  less  than  the  true  value  of  S.   Now  every 
purely  even  square  on  the  root  n  may  be  divided 
into  four  equal  sub-squares  with  sides  cqnal  to  }n. 
Let  these  be  filled  with  grades   also    eqaal   to  }n 
(which  for  convenience  we  may  call    sub-grades) 
with  an  alternation  of  movement  such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  32  and  in  an  order  of  succession  indicated 
by  the  numbers  in  the  following  Fig.  33. 
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Fio.  29.  system  reversed.     This  rule  is  general — 

Kl        i.  e.  for  each  higher  power  of  2  proceed 

as  for  the  power  next  below,  and  then 
complete  by  reversing  that  proceeding 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  selection  of 
values  for  the  increments  a,  b,  a',  b',  two 
(extremes  or  means)  should  be  even  and 
the  others  odd.  There  will  then  be  no 
cycles  in  the  diagonals,  but  there  will  be 
one  cycle  in  each  of  the  remaining  di- 
rections. One  of  the  cycles  will  be  basic 
and  the  other  elementary.  If  the  even 
factor  determining  or  governing  the  cycle 
bo  fi  (u  =  ikv)  and  the  value  of  A  which 
is  co-ordinate  to  the  cycle  (a  value  which 
will  necessarily  be  odd)  be  unify,  m  -I- 1, 

2ft  -f  1,  3|t  +  1 DIM  -I- 1,   we  may 

put  A  =  1, 1 » 1.  But  if  this  co-ordinate 
difference  have  any  other  value  and  il  exceeds  2,  we  must 
find  proper  values  for  A  and  k  as  follows :  Write  down  the 
first  n  terms  of  the  series  co-ordinate  to  the  cycle.  Subtract 
IX,  from  each  term  so  written  as  often  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out reducing  the  term  to  lero.  Look  along  the  resulting 
series  to  find  two  contiguous  terms  whose  sum  is  (i  -|- 1 .  Two 
such  pairs  may  be  found.  One  of  these  must  be  brought  to 
the  middle  of  the  series,  by  transfer  of  terms  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Then  the  term  standing  first  in  the  series  so 
transformed,  or  some  term  in  its  dependent  cycle,  should 
be  made  to  oooupy  the  cell  of  the  square  whose  co-ordi- 
nates area;  — 1, y  — 1.  The  same  process  should  be  pur- 
sued if  necessary  with  the  other  cycle.  There  will  then  be 
known  values  of  p,  q,  x  and  y  to  be  substituted  in  equa- 
tions (26)  and  (27)  from  which  A  and  k  may  be  ascertained. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  suppose  n=16,  a  =  4,  b  =  b, 
a' •=7,  b'  —  i.  These  numbers  give  A/>a=4,  Apy  =  5, 
Aqm'=  7,  Aqf  =  4.  Since  in  this  case  it.  —  i,  and  Apj  —  5  = 
li  +  l,  the  series  E  demands  no  attention.  But  as  ^qi  •=  7, 
we  must  form  a  series  of  fi  (four)  terms  with  this  difference, 
thus : 

Original  Series,  I,  8,  7,  0.    Simplified  Series,  1,  4,  3,  2. 
Either  4  +  1,  or  3  +  2  =  6  =  n-(-l.    Hence  we  transfer  I 
from  one  extreme  of  the  series  to  the  other,  which  gives  us. 
Transformed  Series  4,  3,  2, 1. 

There  are  but  two  terms  in  the  cycle  dependent  on  4. 
They  are  4  and  8,  and  either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
value  of  q  in  the  cell  for  which  x ■=  1, y  =  1.  Asp  may  be 
taken  =  1,  we  find  A —  8,    k  —  i.    The 


1,  we  find  A  —  8, 
below,  q  being  taken  —  8. 

Fio.  34. 

o  =  4,  &  =  5,  o'  =.  T,  i'  = 


square  is  given 


4,  A  ~  S,  A:  -  5. 
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Order  of  sub^grades  In  balanced  squares. 
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Square  of  32. 

In  Fig.  33  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the  first  col- 
umn indicate  that  the  first  four  sub-grades  are  to 
be  entered  in  the  successive  sub-squares  I.,  II.,  III., 
IV.,  in  the  order  of  these  numbers,  which  order  is  also 
to  be  observed  with  the  second  four:  but  the  third  and 
fourth  series  of  sub-grades  must  be  entered  in  reversed 
order,  beginning  at  IV.,  and  ending  at  I.  This  will 
Bufiice  for  the  square  of  8.  For  the  square  of  16,  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  so  far ;  and  then  continue 
to  the  close  with  the  entire  preceding  system  reversed. 
For  the   square   of  32,  proceed  as  for  16,  and  then  as 
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To  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method  more  fully,  a 
larger  value  should  be  given  to  n.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
oonstruct  the  square.  Put  n  =  128,  which  gives  ^ii  =  64. 
Then  if  a  —  39,  6  =•  40,  o'  —  48,  6'  —  51,  we  obtain  ^p,  = 
23,  i^p,  =  48,  Aqx  =  8,  Aq,  c=  59.  The  cycle  of  E  depends 
on  the  factor  1 6,  and  that  of  B  on  the  factor  8.  The  orig- 
inal series  of  E  is  accordingly, 

1,  24,  47,  8,  29,  52,  11,  84,  57, 16,  39,  62^hAi^9,X6- 
""  ■  '    ■      ""  ' ''       Digitized  by  ' 
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1,  8, 15,  C,  13.  4, 11,  S,  S,  IS,  T,  14,  i,  12,  S,  10. 


In  wkieh  13  +  4  or  &  +  12  -  17  -  »  +  1. 

Tlw  tiUMformed  seriea  ma;  begin  with  either  4  or  12. 
The  two  cycle*  headed  by  these  terma  reapectirelj  will  be 
4,  52,  3S,  20,  and  12,  60,  44,  28,  anjr  one  of  which  terms 
may  be  taken  ai  the  value  of  p  in  the  cell  of  which  the  co- 
ordinates are  z  ^  1,  y  =  1. 

The  original  series  of  B  is  in  like  manner, 
1,  «0,  55, 50, 45, 40, 35, 30;  or  simpUfled,  1, 4, 7,  2, 5, 8,  3,  «. 


In  which  7-1-2  or  3-i-6<:=9  —  m  +  I- 

Any  term  of  either  of  the  two  cycles  of  8  terms  each, 
headed  2  and  6,  may  be  taken  as  the  value  of  q  in  the  cell 
above  mentioned.  The  cycles  are  2,  10,  18,  26,  34,  42,  50, 
58,  and  6,  14,  22,  30,  38,  46, 54,  62.  If  we  assume,  for  in- 
stance, p  =•  20,  and  j  =•=  38,  we  shall  have  from  equations 
(26)  and  (27),  i  =  44,  and  i  =i  42. 

The  other  method  spoken  of  above,  which  forms  an 
arrangement  visibly  and  pleasingly  symmetrical,  is  as  fol- 
lows. There  is  first  to  be  farmed  a  succession  of  equal- 
ised bands,  each  band  being  two  grades  in  length,  by 
writing  the  terms  from  1  to  2»  in  direct  order,  and  those 
from  2a  -i- 1  to  4ii  in  reversed  order  beneath  them,  proceed- 
ing thus  up  to  }n'.  Then  reverse  the  entire  process  and 
eoDtinne  to  the  end,  or  to  »'.  Reverse  the  consequents  in 
all  the  groups  down  to  ^';  also  reverse  the  antecedents 
in  all  the  remaining  groups.  This  done,  invert  the  right- 
hand  conplets  of  all  the  groups  down  to  Jm',  and  the  left- 
hand  eoaplets  in  all  the  remaining  gronps.  Then  having 
divided  the  square  into  four  principal  sub-squares,  as  in 
Fig.  33,  subdivide  these  into  four  others  still  smaller,  and 
theee  again  in  like  manner  sacce&sively,  until  the  whole 
is  divided  into  compartments  of  four  cells  each ;  but  the 
lines  of  each  successive  subdivision  should  be  character- 
istieally  distinguishable.  To  fill  the  square  so  divided 
place  the  sncoessive  gronps  of  the  first  of  the  equalised 
bajids,  prepared  as  above,  in  the  compartments  along  the 
direct  diagonals  of  the  sub-squares  of  Fig.  32,  following 
the  movement  there  directed.  The  squares  of  4  along 
these  direct  diagonals  will  be  then  half  filled.  Take  the 
gronps  of  the  next  band,  and  beginning  in  I.  at  top,  as 
before,  fill  the  transverse  diagonals  of  these  squares  of  4. 
The  squares  of  8  on  the  direct  diagonals  will  tnen  be  half 
filled.  With  the  third  band  follow  the  direct  diagonals  of 
the  onfllled  squares  of  4  in  these  squares  of  8,  and  snbse- 
qaently  the  transverse  diagonals  of  the  same,  always  be- 
ginning at  top.  Thus  proceed  till  )«'  terms  are  entered. 
The  remaining  terms  will  then  be  most  conveniently  in- 
trodnced  by  beginning  with  the  ■*  groop  at  the  angle 
diagonally  opposite  in  the  main  square  to  the  first,  and 
rerersing  in  every  respect,  in  the  order  of  groups  and  of 
movement,  the  course  pursued  with  the  first  }»'  terms. 
The  following  is  an  example : 


«»-(2(2st-fl))>=.Ws.»-(.18s.  +  4.  (48) 

The  portion  of  this  represented  by  16m*  is  a  square  of 
4si/  and  if  the  remaining  terma  be  omitted,  eitner  from 
the  beginning  or  from  the  end  of  the  series,  or  sym- 
metrically any  how  in  reference  to  the  grades  of  16m*, 

Fro.  3d. 
Unevenly  even  square.  , 
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Vnewtnly  Em  Nambtrt. — The  case  in  which  2  is  a  fac- 
tor once  only  in  a,  commonly  called  the  ease  of  unevenly 
even  numbers,  is  yet  to  be  considered.  The  algebraic 
expression  for  lin  unevenly  even  number  is  »=>2(2m  +  1). 
Its  square  is 


these  may  be  employed  to  construct  a  regular  magio 
square  by  means  of  any  of  the  methods  heretofore  de- 
scribed. The  16»>  +  4  terms  in  exoeaa  of  this  square  art 
just  sufficient  in  number  to  form  a  border  round  it,  four 
occupying  the  angles,  and  the  remainder  the  four  sides. 
Suppose  8a  -t-  2  of  these  terms,  that  is  one-half,  be 
taken  from  the  beginning,  and  the  other  8m  -)-  2  from 
the  end  of  the  general  series.  The  whole  will  then 
form  8m  -I-  2  normal  couplets,  each  having  a  snm 
=  n*  +  1,  which  denote  by  >.  If  the  antecedent  and 
consequent  of  each  of  these  couplets  be  arranged 
directly  opposite  to  each  other,  vertically,  horison- 
tally,  and  diagonally  around  the  aqnare  already 
formed,  they  will  increase  each  such  row  by  the 
aame  amount  >  ,■  so  that  if  the  sum  of  a  row  in  this 
lesser  square  is  S',  and  the  corresponding  sum  in 
the  enlarged  square  S,  we  shall  have  S  +*~S.  So 
much  is  easily  accomplished.  What  remains  to  be 
done  is  so  to  dispose  the  marginal  numbers  that 
they  also,  when  added  up  in  line,  shall  give  a  snm 

This  cannot  be  completely  accomplished  by  balan- 
cing the  gronps  in  the  manner  heretofore  described, 
and  illustrated  in  Figs.  24  to  31,  siinco  two  groups  or 
four  couplets  are  necessary  to  a  balanc'c,  and  2m  -f- 1, 
the  numoer  of  groups  to  be  balanced  in  this  case,  is 
odd.  It  will  however  be  found  practicable  to  make 
the  marginal  rows  equal  at  the  expense  of  equality 
in  some  other  row  or  rows;  and  the  irregularity 
thus  introduced  may  usually  be  removed  by  trans- 
posing a  few  terms  in  the  interior  of  the  square. 
But  the  desired  result  may  be  eifected  without  dis- 
turbing the  interior  terms,  as  follows : 

Of  the  series  of  antecedents  the  first  term  is  1  and 
the  last  is  (8m  +  2)=  (2ii  — 2).  These  two  terms 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  angles  at  top,  the  first  on 
the  left  and  the  second  on  the  right,  and  their  sup- 
plements diagonally  opposite  to  them.  They  are  called 
the  diagonal  terms.  The  remaining  antecedents  are  to  be 
arranged  as  follows,  their  consequents  being  directly  op< 
posite  to  them  : 
At  top,  the  even  terms  4,  6,  Sq  g  tizftd"^  VjOOQ  IC 
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At  bottom,  the  odd  termi  S,  S,  7  .  .  .'it  —  1,  and  the  odd 
term  (}»  — 2). 

On  the  right,  the  even  term  2,  and  the  series  n,  (n  -f  2),  (n-f 
4)  . . .  (2n  — 4)  vith  the  exception  of  the  eTenterm()a  —  l). 

On  the  left,  the  odd  terms  (n  +  I),  (u  -(-  3)  .  .  .  (2n  —  3) 
vith  the  exception  of  the  odd  term  (}n  --  2)  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  even  term  (}n  — 1).  If  the  nambers  selected 
as  antecedents  are  not  consecutive,  these  symbols  must  he 
understood  to  indicate  place  in  ttriu  and  not  value. 

Figs.  36  and  37  on  preceding  page  are  illustrations. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  these  rows  shonid  occupy  the 
border  of  the  square.  They  may  be  interposed  between 
those  of  the  even  square  16m',  provided  only  they  be 
equally  advanced  from  the  exterior,  and  that  the  diagonal 
terms  always  occupy  the  intersections.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  antecedents  8ni  +  2  should  be  consecutive. 
They  may  be  talcen  from  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  half 
series  1,  2  ...  .  \}fl,  or  may  be  the  first  or  the  last8i»  -i-  2 
odd  numbers,  or  the  first  or  the  last  8m  +  2  even  num- 
bers. Or  they  may  be  the  first  Sot +  2  terms  in  arith- 
metical progression  with  any  common  difierence,  though 
thus  they  may  overrun  the  limit  Jit',  but  must  not  pass 
beyond  n'.  Finally,  one-half  the  number,  vis.  4in  +  1, 
may  be  taken  from  the  beginning,  and  the  other  from 
the  end  of  the  series  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  Xn',  or  these  two  halves 
may  be  anyhow  placed  symmotriciulyin  the  series,  so  that 
the  remaining  terms  may  form  the  even  square.  In  Fig. 
36  the  antecedents  are  the  first  nine  and  the  last  nine  of 
60(=}n');  other  examples  are  given  lielow: 

Fig.  37  is  an  example  in  which  the  Sm  +  2  anteoedents, 
together  with  their  consequents,  are  taken  from  the  middle 
of  the  entire  series.  The  marginal  rows  are  made  equal  by 
balancing  at  the  expense  of  an  inequality  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  columns,  which  is  compensated  by  transposing  the 
terms  92  and  83,  indicated  by  printing  in  heavy  type.  The 
interior  square  is  tessellated,  except  as  to  these  terms. 
Fio.38. 
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Bordered  and  Inlaid  Squaret. — ^As  in  the  squares  last 
described  the  magic  character  exists  whether  the  border 
rows  are  present  or  absent,  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  this  method  may  not  be  generalised.  When  n  a 
4m,  the  Interior  square  may  be  made  independent  of  the 
border,  and  rice  vend,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  balancing 
groups  against  each  other;  which  can  always  be  done, 
since  2m,  the  number  of  groups  to  be  balanced,  is  neces- 
sarily even.  Rules,  however,  both  for  evenly  even  and  for 
odd  numbers  may  be  given  analogous  to  that  given  for  un- 
evenly even  numbers  above,  as  follows : 

For  evenly  even  numberi ;  place  the  diagonal  terms  as  be- 
fore; afterward. 

At  top,  the  even  terms  4,  6,  8  ...  a  —  2. 

At  bottom,  the  odd  terms  3,  5,  7  ...  n  —  1,  and  the 
even  term  (Jn  — 2). 

On  the  right,  the  even  term  2  and  the  series  n,  (n  +  2), 
(n  -I-  4)  .  .  .  (2n  —  4)  with  the  exception  of  the  even  term 
(in  — 2)  and  the  addition  of  the  odd  term  (}n—  1). 

On  the  left;  the  odd  terms  (n  -|- 1),  (n  -|-  3)  . . .  (2n  — 3), 
with  the  exception  of  the  odd  term  (}»  —  1)  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  even  term  In. 

For  odd  numbert:  the  diagonal  terms  are  2  and  2n  — 2. 
Those  being  placed  in  the  upper  angles,  the  remaining 
antecedents  are  arranged  as  follows : 

At  top,  the  odd  terms  (ii  +  2),(n  +  i)  .  ;  .  (2n  —  3). 

At  bottom,  the  odd  terms  1,  3,  5  .  .  .  (n  —  2). 

On  the  right,  the  oven  terms,  (n  -|- 1),  (h  -)-  3)  .  .  . 
(2n— 4)  and  the  odd  term  n. 

On  the  left,  the  series  of  even  terms  4,  6,  8  .  .  . 
(n-1). 

In  all  cases  the  consequents  are  to  be  placed  directly  op- 
posite to  the  antecedents.  By  means  of  the  methods  here 
described,  a  square  may  be  constructed  like  a  nest  of  boxes, 
admitting  the  removal  successively  of  its  exterior  rows, 
and  still  remaining  magic.  An  odd  square  may  bo  built 
up  in  this  way  from  the  very  central  cell ;  but  in  an  even 
square,  the  interior  nucleus  cannot  be  less  than  the  square 
of  i. 

Fra.40. 
Even-numbered  built-up  square. 
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Fia.  41. 
Odd-numbered  built-up  square. 
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Inlaid  $qnart$  are  tho6«  from  which  an  Interior  reotan- 
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mmfie,  while  the  exterior  portions,  by  dropping  certain 
eoupleti,  may  be  olosed  op  on  the  central,  preeerring  the 
magical  eharsetar  Mill.  Fig.  42  is  such  a  square.  If  along 
with  the  interior  quadrilateral  the  middle  marginal  groups 
be  dropped,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  square  olosed  up 
will  be  msgio. 

Fie.  42. 
Inlaid  square. 
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the  lesser  in  the  horiiontal,  the  odd  groops  in  the  middle 
of  each  side  being  disposed  of  as  in  Fig.  42,  with  the  lines 
of  equal  summation  parallel  to  the  sides  43,  44.  A  special 
arrangement  is  necessary  for  the  five  groups  in  and  about 
the  intersection  of  the  central  bands,  such  as  it  shown  in 
Fig.  45.    The  isolated  groups  rarroanding  this  figure  are 

Fio.  45. 

Oonstruotion  of  uneTonly  eren  square*  bj  current  gtoupa, 
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Fignret  38  and  39  hare  the  properties  of  inlaid 
■quarea.  In  Fig.  38,  for  instance,  if  the  four  inter- 
secting oross-bars  be  removed,  and  the  nine  squares 
of  4  remaining  be  brought  together,  the  resulting 
■qnare  will  be  magic.  If  the  fire  of  these  which 
form  a  eros*  be  dropped,  the  four  still  remaining 
will  be  nagie.  If  without  dropping  the  cross,  the 
borders  of  all  the  nine  be  remored,  the  central  groups 
united  will  form  a  magic  square;  and  if  the  five  of 
these  groups  whioh  form  a  cross  be  dropped,  the  four 
angular  groups  brought  together  will  prodoea  a 
nutl^c  square  of  4  which  will  be  perfect. 

In  Fig.  39,  if  the  central  cross  be  excluded,  the  four 
bordered  squares  of  6  united  will  retain  the  magic 
character.     If  the  borders  of  these  be  dropped,  the  remain- 
ing squares  of  4  will  form  still  a  magic  square ;  and  if  the 
borders  of  these  be  alto  dropped,  the  central  groapi  united 
will  constitute  again  a  perfect  square  of  4. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  constructing  unevenly 
even  aqoares  whioh  may  be  briefly  noticed.    Let  the  square 
Fio.  43. 
Unerenly  even-numbered  square  with  current  granpa. 
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If  n  ■-  4m,  the  IntersectInK  bands  are  replaced  hy  the  central  axes  of 
the  square,  and  the  only  guides  needed  are  the  four  groups,  A,  B,  C,  D, 

types  for  the  arrangement  of  all  other  groups  which  may 
fall  either  into  these  bands  continued  or  into  the  rec- 
tangular spaces  into  which  they  divide  tho  square.  The 
metnod  may  be  applied,  at  in  Fig.  44,  to  evenly  even 
squares,  in  which  case  the  four  angular  groups  are  the 
only  guide  needed. 

Magie  Circla. — Dr.  Franklin  devised  an  arrangement 
of  the  terms  of  a  series  to  which  he  applied  the  name  of 
Magic  Circle.  This  need  not  detain  us  long,  since  it  is 
only  a  transformation  of  a  well-known  magic  square.  In 
fact,  if  the  vertical  columns  in  a  square  of  8  on  tho  plan 
of  Fig.  21  be  written  in  their  actual  order  on  eight  equi- 
distant radii  of  a  circle,  the  tops  or  the  bottomt  of  the 
columns  being  directed  toward  the  centre,  and  the  number 
100  in  the  centre,  then  the  sum  of  any  radial  column  added 
to  this  central  number  will  give  360  —  the  number  of  de- 
grees in  a  circumference.  Also,  the  sum  of  any  four  con- 
tiguous terms  forming  a  quadrate  group,  together  with 
half  the  central  number,  or  SO,  will  give  180  — the  number 

Fio.  46. 
Uagic  Circle  and  Cyclovolute, 


Fio.  44. 

Even-numbered  square  with  current 

groups. 


to  ba  fined  be  divided  into  compartments  of  four  colli  each, 
and  arrange  the  general  series  in  consecutive  current  groups. 
Treat  these  groups  at 
tingle  terms,  and  the 
four-celled  compart- 
ment! as  single  cells. 
Proceed  to  fill  the  com- 
partments with  these 
groups  by  any  of  the 
methods  heretofore  giv- 
en, and  equalise  the 
sums  of  the  columns  by  — 
balancing  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  current 
groups  against  each 
other,  the  several  groups 
being  so  arranged  that 
their  diagonal  turns 
ihall  be  equal.  The 
greater  inequalities  may, 
for  instance,  be  balanced 
in  the  vertical  lines,  and      This  square  Is  perfectly  magic. 
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of  degrees  in  a  semicircle.   Dr.  Franklin  disgnised  to  some 
extent  the  character  of  the  contrivance  by  adding  11  to 
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erary  term  in  the  radial  oolamne  and  rednoing  the  central 
namber  by  eight  times  11  (=88),  leaving  it  12,  which  luta 
a  semblance  of  relation  to  the  aexagosimal  notation.  By 
means  also  of  an  ingenious  geometrical  artifice  he  seem- 
ingly increased  the  marvellous  character  of  the  lu'range- 
ment.  The  radius  of  the  interior  oircamference  being 
made  equal  to  once  and  a  half  the  distance  between  the 
snocessive  circumferences,  it  happens  that  a  ring  having 
a  breadth  of  once  this  distance,  centred  at  any  intersec- 
tion of  the  interior  circumference  with  one  of  the  dividing 
lines  between  the  radial  columns,  and  touching  the  outer 
circumference,  will  fall  on  a  series  of  numbers  whose  sum 
added  to  the  central  number  will  equal  360.  But  this  is 
only  an  indirect  way  of  stating  the  property  of  the  bent 
diagonals  in  the  square  Fig.  21.  Mr.  £ugene  Nulty,  in 
the  Traruactiont  of  the  Am.  Philotophical  tSVxn'ety,  ToL  v., 
new  series,  1837,  has  pointed  out,  further,  that  a  spiral 
band  (which  he  calls  a  cyclorolute)  coinciding  with  the 
ring  aboTO  described  for  half  its  eonrse  and  afterwards 
winding  downward  to  the  inner  circumference  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ring,  will  give  a  similar  sum.  This  is  also  an 
indirect  way  of  saying  that  the  uiii<en(  diagonals  of  the 
square  Fig.  21  sum  up  equally.  Fig.  46  on  preceding 
page  represents  Franlilin's  magic  circle,  with  one  of  the 
rings  and  one  of  the  volutes. 

Magic  Cuba. — The  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  an  arith- 
metical series  in  the  form  of  a  cube  so  that  each  linear 
row  of  terms  parallel  to  the  edges  or  to  the  diagonals  may 
sum  up  equally,  is  a  problem  which  appears  not  to  hare 
been  hitherto  oonsidered.  It  is  one  of  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  complication  than  that  presented  by  the  square. 
In  a  perfect  magic  square  every  term  is  a  member  of  four 
different  series  all  having  the  same  sum.    In  a  perfect 


magic  cube  the  number  of  such  equal  series  of  which 
every  term  must  be  a  member  is  thirteen.  To  eonstruot 
such  a  culw  by  any  merely  tentative  process  must  evi- 
dently be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  But  by  applying 
the  principles  already  employed  in  the  construction  of 
squares,  we  may  readily  succeed  in  reaching  a  satisfactory 
result 

The  oube  being  a  magnitude  of  three  dimensions,  wc 
a88umethreeco-ordinates,z,y,and  i,  and  three  independent 
increments  of  different  values,  a,  b,  and  c.  There  are  also 
grades  of  two  different  orders ;  linear  grades  and  soper- 
flcial  or  quadrate  grades ;  with  oorreeponding  bade  series 
of  two  orders  likewise,  which  may  be  distingaished  ae  lin- 
ear bases  and  quadrate  bases,  the  latter  being  denoted  by 
the  letter  Q.  It  follows  that  magic  enbes  admit  of  the 
same  classification  as  magic  squares,  vis.  1,  Cubes  in  which 
every  term  of  every  series,  E,  B,  or  Q,  is  found  in  every 
line ;  and  2,  Cubes  in  which  terms  of  one  or  more  of  these 
series  are  so  repeated  as  to  be  compensatory.  And  as  we 
have  employed  p  to  denote  the  place  of  the  term  in  ita  lin- 
ear grade,  and  q  to  indicate  the  number  of  such  grade,  so 
r  may  stand  for  the  number  of  the  quadrate  grade.  Also, 
as  a',  6',  and  e'  are  the  increments  corresponding  to  theload- 
ing  terms  of  the  linear  grades,  in  like  manner  a",  i",  and 
e"  will  be  those  corresponding  to  the  same  terms  of  the 
quadrate  grades.  From  these  assumptions  we  derive  the 
equations  following,  from  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
we  omit,  as  before,  the  negative  indeterminate  multiples 

■  x  =  k  +  (,-l)a  +  ig-1)a'  +  ir~i)a".  (49) 

jf  =  *  +  (p-l)6  +  (?-l)k'  +(r-l)6".  (50) 

.  =  J  +  (j.-l)e+(?-I)e'  +(r-l)c".  (51) 
Whence  we  deduce  the  values  of  p,  q,  and  r  •■ 


(b'e"  -  i'V)(a:  -h)  +  («'V  -  a'e")(.v  -  t)  +  (a'b"  -  a"b')(z  -  I) 
'"  o"(te'-i'c)  +  i"(o'« -««')  + «"(«*'-»'*)  '^ 


(te"  -  6"e)  (x-K)  +  (a"e  -  nc")  (y  -l)  +  (at"  -  a"b)  (t  -  I) 
'  "  a"(b<f  -  b'c)  +  V\a'e  —  a</)  +  </\ab\  —  o'i) 


+  1. 


(tc'  -  b'e) (»->)  +  (g'e -  oe') (y -  t)  +  {aV-a'b)U-l) 
*■  ~  o"(6C  -  b'e)  +  6"(o'e  -a<^)  +  c''(al'  -  o'i) 


+  1. 


(52) 
(63) 
(54) 


These  expressions  admit  of  simplification.  Since  to  the 
construction  of  a  perfectly  magic  cube  it  is  only  necessary 
that  no  term  shall  be  in  line  with  another  of  its  own  grade, 
nor  with  another  similarly  placed  in  a  different  grade,  and 
since  this  objeet  may  be  more  easily  secured  if  one  incre- 
ment out  of  each  triplet  is  made  lero  than  if  all  hare  an 
actual  value,  provided  the  term  made  lero  is  different  in 
each  triplet,  we  may  put  e  =  0,  a'  =  0,  i"  =  0 ;  when  the 
foregoing  expressions  for  p,  q,  and  r  will  become 

b^e;\x-^K)  +  a"e'(„-k)-a"V{z-l) 

p 7i/c-'--;r^''b?  +  ^-    <") 

bc"(x-k)-ac'-(„-k)-.a"b(.-l) 
'  ab'o"  +  a"bef  ^  ^     ' 

be'(x  -  »  -  ac'Cv  -  h)  +  aViz  -  Q 
'=  o6'«"+o"6c'  +^-  ^"' 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  interference  of  terms  in 
the  construction  of  the  cube,  it  will  be  understood  that  no 
pair  of  increments  (i.  e.  neither  a  and  i,  nor  b'  and  c',  nor 
a"  and  e")  may  have  a  common  factor  with  n,  and  that  » 
must  not  be  commensurable  with  the  common  denomina- 
tor of  the  values  of  p,  q,  and  r,  abore.  The  same  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  cycles  will  also  gov- 
ern here  as  in  the  case  of  squares.  From  these  equations 
we  deduce  the  values  of  the  differences  of  the  three  series, 
rii.  the  elementary  series,  the  linear-base  series,  and  the 
quadrate-base  series,  precisely  as  from  the  equations  of  the 
squares  (28)  and  (29).  Those  differences  are  thirty-nine 
in  all,  thirteen  for  each  series.  For,  assuming  the  initial 
term  to  be  placed  in  the  cubic  cell  of  which  the  co-ordinates 
are  x  =  \,g=l,t=l,  seven  lines  will  diverge  from  this,  ris. 
three  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  oube,  three  direct  diag- 
onals of  the  faces  intersecting  at  the  origin,  and  one  direct 
diagonal  of  the  solid.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  three 
transversa  diagonals  of  the  same  faccR,  and  three  transverse 
diagonals  of  the  solid  likewise.  These,  for  the  series  E, 
are  denoted  by  the  symbols.  Apt,  Apf,  Apn  Api^  Apz>,  Apm 
Ap-qr,  Ap-xt,  I^P-ft  ^Pt*'  A»_n»,  Ap_mn  A|>_|ns>  in 
whion  the  negative  sign  prolixoa  to  the  subscript  exponent 
denotes  that  the  ordinate  of  which  the  symbol  is  placed 
last  is  diminishing,  while  the  others  are  increasing.  This 
indication  fixes  the  position  of  the  diagonal ;  the  point  of 
departure  being  taken  on  the  axis  of  diminishing  ordi- 
nates  at  the  maximum  distance  from  the  origin,  and  the 
direction  being  toward  the  solid  angle  diametrically  oppo- 
site. There  will  of  course  bo  an  equal  number  of  forms 
of  A)  and  Ar.    But  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  given 


combination  of  increments  will  make  a  cube  magical  or  not, 
or  will  make  it  perfectly  or  imperfectly  so,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  calculate — that  is,  to  find  the  integral  value— of 
every  one  of  these  differences.  Putting  first,  for  simpli- 
eity,  h,  k,  and  I  each  =  unity,  we  find  the  coefficients  of  x, 
g,  and  s  in  the  foregoing  equations,  and  then  consider 
whether  any  one  of  these,  or  the  sum  or  difference  of  any 
two  of  them,  or  any  snm  or  difference  which  can  be  made 
with  all  three  of  them  in  each  equation  severally,  is  equal 
to  or  is  a  multiple  of  n,  or  Is  tero.  In  such  a  cam 
there  may  be  a  magic  cube,  but  not  a  cube  perfectly 
magical.  If  any  coefficient,  or  any  sum  or  difference  of 
coefficients,  has  a  common  factor  with  «,  there  will  be  cy- 
cles, with  the  same  consequences  as  in  squares ;  but  the 
prejudicial  effect  of  those  may  be  remored  in  this  case  as 
in  that,  by  so  permuting  the  terms  in  the  grades,  and 
also  the  grades  themselves,  both  linear  and  quadrate  if 
necessary,  as  to  make  the  cycles  equal.  If  every  coeffi- 
cient, and  every  snm  and  difference  of  coefficients,  is  prime 
to  n,  the  oube  will  be  perfect,  and  the  same  will  be  true  when 
thoy  are  not  prime,  provided  the  resulting  cycles  are 
equalized.  The  number  of  conditions  to  bo  fulfilled  is  so 
great  that  no  prime  number  smaller  than  II  will  afford  a 
cube  perfectly  magical.  The  smallest  perfect  even  number 
cube  IS  that  of  8,  and  the  smallest  perfect  odd  number 
cube,  that  of  9.  With  this  last  root  the  latitude  of  choice 
in  the  selection  of  values  for  the  increments  is  very  lim- 
ited ;  but  a  perfectly  magical  cube  will  be  formed  if  we 
put  a  -  7,  i  =  4,  b'  -  2,  e'  >  5,  a"  -  5,  e"  -  2,  provided  the 
series  be  permuted  as  in  Fig.  11. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  determining  the  character 
whieh  a  cube  eonstmcted  with  given  increments  will  pos- 
sess, let  us  suppose  «  =.  11,  o  =  7,  6  =  3,  6'  =  5,  c'  —  7,  a"  =■ 
3,  e"  =  4.  These  when  substituted  in  the  above  equations 
give  the  following  values  of  p,  q,  and  r: 

20x.H21,v-15.-26 
■P  <>ns  /_  ii\  ~    •  ^     ' 


208  (=  5) 

12j;  — 28v  +  9»-(-y 


+  1. 


21j!-49.y-(-85»-T 
r-  J  +1. 


(59) 


(60) 


If  the  ooeffieients  of  r,  y,  and  s,  in  these  expressions  for 

,  q,  and  r,  be  represented  by  A,  B,  C ;  A',  B',  C ;  A",  B", 

",  respectively,  wo  must  examine  first,  for  p,  whether  A 

or  B,or  C,  or  A  +  B^or  A  —  B,  or  A  H-  C,  or  A  —  0,  or^_^.^  C. 


?; 


or  B-C,or  A  +  B  +  C,or  .jk^r^^e^ftyovJUt^QJ 
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B  J-  C  —  A,  is  either  divisible  by  n  (=  11)  or  is  jero.  If 
neither,  the  cube  will  be  perfect  so  far  &s  the  series  E  is 
eoneemed.  And  if  the  same  is  fonnd  true  for  A',  B',  C, 
mod  for  A",  B",  C",  it  will  be  perfect  in  the  series  B  and 
in  the  series  Q  also.  Bot  when  any  one  of  these  numbers  or 
combinations  of  nnmlwrs  is  sero  or  is  a  multiple  of  n,  the 
enbe,  though  it  may  be  magio,  will  be  imperfectly  so  in  the 
direction  and  in  the  series  corresponding  to  the  value  of  A 
in  which  this  occurs.    In  the  ease  foregoing  we  have 

A"  =  21 

B"  =  49 

C"  =  35 

A"  +  B"  =  70 

A"-  B"=.28 

A"  +  C"=»56 

A"  -  C"  =  14 

B"  +  C"-84 

B"  -  C"  =  14 

A"  +  B"  +  C"  =  105 

A"  +  B"-C"  =  .35 

A"  +  C"-B"  =  r 

B"  +  C"-A"-«8 


A  =  20 
B  =  21 
C»15 
A  +  B>41 
A-B  =  l 
A  +  C-$& 
A-C  =  5 
B  +  C  :^  3C 
B-C-8 
A  +  B  +  C  =  5« 
A  +  B-C  =  2« 
A  +  C  — B  =  14 
B  +  C  — A=l« 


A'  =  12 
B'  =  28 

C'r=9 

A'  +  B'  =  40 
A'-  B'-.l« 
A'  +  C'  =  21 
A'-C'  =  3 
B'  +  C  =  37 
B'-C'=l» 
A'  +  B'  +  C  =  4» 
A'  +  B'--C'  =  3l 
A'  +  C'-B'  =  7 
B'  +  C'-A'=25 
No  one  of  these  results  being  zero  or  dirisible  by  11,  it 
follows  that  the  cube  of  1 1  eonstmcted  with  the  given  incre- 
ments will  be  perfectly  magical,  and  that  all  the  rows  paral- 
lel to  its  several  edges  or  to  the  diagonals  of  its  faces,  or  to 
those  of  the  solid  itself,  whether  these  diagonal  parallels 
are  whole  or  broken,  will  sum  up  equally.     It  will  be 
noticed  that  when,  in  these  comparisons,  there  is  obtained 
a  negative  result,  the  sign  is  omitted,  as  being  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  test. 

Fis.47. 

Magic  Cube  of  8— perfectly  maglcsl. 

•  -l,»=.2,»'  =  l,e'-2,<i"-l!,«"  =  «,*=l,»=l.  Order:    1,    2,    «,    4,    8,    7,    8,    8. 
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It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that,  between  the  increments 
a,  b,  b',  e',  etc.,  there  exist  certain  necessary  relations, 
which  may  serve  as  useful  guides  in  the  selection  of  values 
for  these  increments.  The  symlrals  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  used 
above,  represent  nine  products,  or  binary  combinations, 
in  the  formation  of  wnich  each  increment  is  multiplied 
into  every  other  which  is  neither  analogous  to  it  (of  the 
same  pair)  nor  homologous  with  it  (of  the  same  letter). 
If  any  one  of  these  products  is  a  multiple  of  n,  the  cube  can- 
not be  perfectly  magical.  In  the  application  of  this  test, 
which  is  easy,  a  is  tried  with  both  terms  of  the  second  pair, 
and  with  the  one  unlike  itself  in  the  third ;  b,  with  both  of 
the  third  and  one  of  the  seooqd :  b',  with  both  of  the  third, 
and  e'  with  one  of  the  third.  Secondly,  among  the  com- 
binations of  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  illustrated  above,  are  some  of 
which  the  azpresaions  (ii±6)c',  (6'±c')a,  (a"±c")6',  and 
others  similar,  are  the  equivalents.  From  these  we  infer 
that  if  the  sum  of  any  pair  of  increments  is  ii,  or  their  dif- 
ference zero,  the  cube  cannot  be  perfect ;  and  also  that  if 
(putting  n  =■  iir)  the  sum  or  the  aiSerenoe  of  any  pair  is  a 
multiple  of  m,  and  the  other  factor  in  tha  foregoing  formu- 
IsB  a  multiple  at  the  same  time  of  r,  or  r,  r.,  the  cube  can- 
not be  perfect.  Moreover,  as  the  common  denominator  of 
all  the  equations  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  two 
triads,  a,  b',  c"  and  a",  b,  c',  if  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
in  either  of  those  triads  has  a  common  measure  with  n,  and 
any  one  of  those  of  the  other  triad  has  the  same  oommon 
measure,  there  will  be  interference,  and  the  cube  cannot  be 
constructed  at  all. 

These  principles,  however,  are  only  applicable  to  the 
represented  by  the  equations  (55),  (&<),  and  (57).  If 
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all  the  increments  have  values  greater  than  zero,  it  is  per- 
missible that  any  pair  may  have  a  difference  equal  to  zero 
or  a  snm  eqnal  to  »  in  one  of  the  triplets,  provided  that 
no  homologous  pair  in  either  of  the  other  triplets  has  a 
rimilar  difference  or  a  similar  sum,  but  if  any  two  homol- 
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ogous  pairs  sum  up  severally  equal  to  n,  or  if  their  dif- 
ferences are  severally  zero,  the  cube  will  be  imperfect  in 
some  of  the  diagonals  dependent  on  the  combination  of 
such  pairs.  The  test  of  the  fitness  of  a  given  selection  of 
increments  must  in  this  case  be  made  by  means  of  equo- 
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tions  (52),  (i3),  and  (54),  but  the  Bjmbols  A,  B,  C,  etc. 
reprosent  here  not  simple  products  but  differences  of  prod- 
ucts. As  an  example  let  there  be  taken  a=l,i  =  5,  e  = 
6;  a'  =  2,  *'  =  3,  c'  =  3;  o"  =  4,  6"  =  5,  c"  =  4;  Bndii  = 
11  as  before.  These,  substituted  in  the  equations,  give 
4y-3j;-2»  +  l 

P-     1 +  1- 

20«  -  lOx  - 15»  +  5       , 


9.y-3x-y«-H 
"■=     1 +  1- 


(61) 
(62) 
(63) 


From  which  we  derire  the  values, 

A  =  3  A'  -  10  A"  =  3 

B  =  4  B'  <-  20  B"  o  9 

C  =  2  C  =  15  C"  -  7 

As  no  one  of  these  indiridual  numbers,  and  no  possible 
combination,  made  by  means  of  the  signs  +  and  — ,  of  the 
several  members  of  either  of  the  triplets,  is  divisible  by 
11,  or  is  lero,  it  follows  that  the  cube  constructed  accord- 
ing to  this  law  will  be  perfectly  magic.  In  this  case,  and 
in  that  of  the  cube  of  11  mentioned  above,  the  indications 
of  theory  have  been  verified  by  actual  construction. 

In  Fig.  47  there  is  presented  a  cube  perfectly  magic  on 
the  number  8.  In  this  example  cycles  are  formed  in  each 
of  the  series,  P,  L,  and  Q,  and  in  the  direction  of  all  the 
three  co-ordinates,  x,  y,  and  t;  but  the  effect  of  these  is 
compensated  by  following,  in  every  scries,  the  order,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  8,  7,  6,  5.  The  eight  squares  here  exhibited  are  those 
parallel  to  the  plane  a-y,  which  to  form  the  cube  should  be 
placed  one  before  the  other  in  the  order  of  their  numbers. 
In  order  to  verify  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  cube,  we 
select  for  addition  the  terms  which,  in  this  arrangement, 
are  brought  in  any  direction  into  line.  Observing  that  tho 
value  of  S  must  in  general  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  an 
arithmetical  series  of  which  the  first  term  is  1,  the  last 
term  u',  and  the  number  of  terms  n,  we  have 

S  =  iM(n»  +  l)  =  i(''*  +  n).  (64) 

And  for  the  oube  of  8, 

S  =  1(8«  +  8)  =  1(4096  +  8)  -  2052. 
The  row  parallel  to  c  on  the  right  upper  edge  is  then, 
469  -I-  298  +  148  -H  431  +  21  -H  234  +  340  +  111  =  2052  ■=  S. 
The  direct  diagonal  of  the  solid  is 

1  -h  93  +  174  +  207  +  512  +  420  +  339  +  306  =  2052  =  S. 
The  transverse  diagonal  —yzx  is 

489  +  400  +  322  +  294  -1-44-1- 113  +  191  -|-  219  =  2062  =  S. 
The  broken  diagonal  parallel  to  —  xtg,  beginning  at  141 
and  ending  at  385,  is, 

141  +  278  -t-  479  +  128  +  372  +  235  +  34  H-  385  =  2052  =  S. 
And  so  of  others.  ^ 

It  is  impossible  otherwise  than  in  this  manner  to  exhibit 
magic  cubes  to  the  eye,  except  those  of  the  smallest  roots, 
which  are  necessarily  more  or  less  imperfect.     The  follow- 
ing diagram  presents  a  cube  of  the  number  4,  which  is 
magical  except  in  the  rows  parallel  to  z,  and  in  the  diag- 
onals of  the  faces  xz,  and  two  of  those  of  the  solid.     In  this 
figure  every  cubic  tessera  of  eight  terms,  however  taken, 
will  be  found  to  give  the  same  sum ;  and  cubes  of  the 
higher  powers  of  2  may  be  made  to  possess  the  same  prop- 
erty, as  is  true  of  the  cube  of  8,  Fig.  47. 
Flo.4g. 
Hagic  Cube  of  4— imperfectly  magical, 
o  =  2,  5  =  8,  6'  =  2,  (Z  =  1,  a"  =  1,  c"  =  8,  A  =  1,  t  =  1. 
Order,  1,  2, 4,  3. 
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Perfectly  magic  cubes  may  bo  formed  on  all  numbers 
from  8  upward  except  tho  unevenly  even.  Odd-numbered 
cubes  imperfect  only  in  the  diagonals  may  have  all  the 
diagonals  passing  through  the  central  cell,  whether  of  the 
solid  or  of  the  planes  parallel  to  the  faces,  made  equal,  by 


giving  to  h,  k,  and  I,  the  values  determined  by  the  equa- 
tions, 

A-i(»  +  l)-i(n-l)(a-|-a'  +  o").  (65) 

t  =  i(»-H)_4(»-l)(6  +  4'H-4").  (66) 

J=i(n-|-l)_i(ii_l)(e-hc'-l-e").  (67) 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  the  middle  term  of  the  gen- 
eral series,  which  is  also  the  middle  term  of  a  series  E,  a 
series  B,  and  a  series  Q,  to  the  central  cell  of  the  cube. 
This  takes  place  whether  the  cube  is  perfect  or  imperfect. 
For  the  perfect  cube  of  11  last  considered,  the  values  de- 
duced from  the  foregoing  equations  are  A  ^  4, 1  =  7, '—  7. 

Special  Methodt  for  Humbert  Divisible  fry  8, — Magic 
cubes  can  be  formed  on  numbers  divisible  by  8  by  meth- 
ods analogous  to  those  described  for  squares  of  numbers 
divisible  by  4.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  a  single  one  of 
these ;  others  may  easily  be  devised  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples heretofore  explained.  As  in  forming  magic  squares 
in  accordance  with  these  methods  we  begin  by  preparing 
equalized  bands,  so  here  we  in  the  first  place  prepare  what 
we  may  call  equalized  prisms.  Let  us  suppose  these  prisms 
to  be  both  equalized  and  equivalent.  They  will  be  com- 
posed of  equivalent  cubic  tessoras  of  8  terms  each,  which 
are  constructed  as  follows : 

Arrange  all  the  terms  of  the  general  series  in  a  band 
of  ourrent  groups  horizontally,  thus  : 
Fio.  49. 


That  is  to  say,  the  order  in  each  current  group  is  from 
left  to  right  up  to  the  term  2n ,-  then  from  right  to  left  up 
to  the  term  4n;  then  from  left  to  right  again  to  6n,  and 
so  on  alternately  as  far  as  }n' ;  every  odd  double  grade 
having  the  first  described  movement  and  every  even  double 
grade  the  second.  After  this  the  odd  grades  take  the  second 
movement,  and  the  even  the  first,  up  to  \n' ;  between  which 
point  and  the  end  the  entire  preceding  system  is  reversed. 
The  last  half  of  this  band  of  groups  is  then  to  be  brought 
beneath  the  first,  not  by  folding  under  backward,  but  by 
swinging  around  upon  an  imaginary  pivot  at  the  middle 
point  of  tho  band.  The  elongated  prism  thus  formed  may 
be  out  up  subsequently  into  short  ones,  each  in  length 
equal  to  n,  the  first  of  which,  for  the  cube  of  8,  is,  for  illus- 
tration, given  in  tho  figure  below.  The  entire  number  of 
these  prisms  will  be  }»'. 

Fio.  so. 
Equalized  Prism. 
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Suppose  these  to  be  arranged  in  their  order  one  beneath 
the  other  upon  the  plane  of  the  co-ordinates  xy,  A  num- 
ber of  them  equal  to  in  will  cover  the  plane.  In  front  of 
these  is  to  be  placed  a  second  scries  in  tno  same  order,  and 
so  on  until  the  cube  is  complete.  Afterwards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  balancing  the  linear  rows,  give  to  every  even  num- 
bered tessera  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  prism,  and  to 
every  odd  numbered  one  in  the  second  halt,  a  motion  of 
rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  prism  of  half  a  revolution. 
The  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  51.  Do  the  same  in  the  prisms 
symmetrically  opposite  to  this  both  on  the  plane  xi/  and 
on  the  plane  xz.  In  the  prism  next  below  and  in  its  sym- 
metrically opposed  associate  prisms  in  those  planes  rotate 
the  odd  tesserae  in  the  first  half,  and  the  even  in  the  sec- 
ond. 8o  proceed  till  the  first  series  has  been  completed, 
and  then  continue  in  like  manner  with  that  next  in  front, 
reversing  however  the  order  of  succession  of  rotations,  but 
in  the  third  resuming  the  original  order,  and  continuing 
Fio.  51. 
Balanced  Prism. 
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with  similar  alternation  until  all  are  balanced.  All  the 
linear  rows  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  priem,  all  tho 
diagonals  of  tho  solid,  and  all  those  of  the  several  planes 
except  those  parallel  to  xz  will  then  sum  up  equally. 

By  applying  the  principles  already  explained  under 
squares,  there  may  be  formed  tesaerated  cubes  on  numbers 
having  the  form  of  n  =  Sin  /  and  there  may  also  be  formed 
cubes  in  shells,  answering  to  bordered  squares,  in  which 
the  external  strata  of  terms  may  bo  removed  from  all  the 
sides,  leaving  the  internal  cube  still  magic;  but  the  strata 
so  removed  must  be  two  figures  deep  on  every  sidc^O  I  ^ 
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In  oonolusion  it  maj  b«  obaerrcd,  u  to  general  methodi, 
that  the  Into  of  eonttructioH  of  a  magio  aqnare  or  eube  ia 
known  when  the  several  inorementa  of  all  its  eo-ordinatea 
are  given.  The  »ytem  of  conatruetion  IB  known  when, 
along  with  these  values,  thoae  of  the  eo-ordinatea  of  the 
initial  terra  are  (^ven.  If,  in  any  laagia  oabe  of  which  the 
aystetn  of  eonstraotion  ia  known,  the  nnmerieal  valae  of 
any  term  given  by  its  eo-ordinatea,  be  represented  by  S, 
the  following  equation  will  be  true,  vis. : 

N=^  +  (j-l)«  +  (r-l)»».  («8) 

And  aa,  in  snob  a  cube,  the  Taluea  of  |>,  q,  and  r  are  directly 
dedaeible  from  equations  (62),  (S3),  and  (54),  or  from 
eqaationa  (bS),  (56),  and  (57),  it  is  practicable  to  deter- 
mine, witbont  conatruetion,  or  without  inapeotion  of  the 
enbe  as  eonstmoted,  what  term  mnat  ooeupy  any  assignable 
place  Again,  if  N  be  given,  but  not  its  oo-ordinates,  p,  q, 
and  r  are  aaoertainable  by  means  of  the  formulas, 
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in  which  the  subscript  indices  q  and  r  signify  aimnly  qu(h- 
tient  and  remainder,  and  are  not  identical  with  tua  aame 
symbols  used  to  denote  functions  of  N,  The  values  thus 
ascertained  being  subatltnted  in  equations  (49),  (50),  and 
(31 ),  the  co-ordinates  of  N  become  known,  and  therefore  its 
plaee  in  the  cube. 

Magic  Pglindere  and  Magic  Sphere; — If  one  of  the  sur- 
foces  of  any  perfect  magic  culw  be  applied  to  a  cylinder 
hiring  a  cireuniference  equal  to  h  (the  edge  of  the  cube), 
the  vertical  squares  being  at  the  aame  time  thrown  into 
posUiona  radiating  from  the  axia  of  the  cylinder  like  the 
laaTea  of  a  hook  opened  wide,  the  result  will  be  a  magio 
eylindor;  and  if  the  oabe  be  formed  on  the  principle  of 
the  square  Fig.  21,  the  cylinder  will  poasesa  the  propertiea 
of  Franklin's  magic  oirole,  only  that  it  will  be  every  cable 
tessera  of  eight  terms,  instead  of  every  plane  gronp  of  four 
terms,  which  will  give  the  constant  sum.  It  ia  eaay  to  see 
that  magio  parallelopipedons,  which  may  be  constructed  as 
earily  as  cubes,  may  be  substituted  instead  of  cubes  in 
ooastructing  magic  cylinders. 

Magic  cylinders  formed  in  this  manner  will  either  have 
DO  numerical  terms  occupying  the  axis,  or  will  have  the 
game  central  term  in  every  plane.  But  cylinders  may  be 
formed  with  an  axial  row  of  unequal  terms,  in  which  the 
vertical  and  diagonal  rows  shall  all  sum  equally,  and  the 
diameten  in  each  plane  shall  be  equal  among  themselves, 
though  the  snms  in  different  planes  will  be  different.  If 
the  height  of  sneh  a  cylinder  contain  the  same  number  of 
terms  as  the  diameter,  the  entire  series  will  be  odd.  Put 
■  for  the  height  and  N  for  the  number  of  terms  in  a  plane, 
calling  the  first  the  minor  grade,  and  the  second  the  m^or 
gnde.  The  whole  series  will  consist  of  »  m^or  grades. 
The  central  terms  may  be  moat  conveniently  made  the 
JfN  4-  l)at  terms  of  the  aucceaaive  major  gradea,  or  the  n 
middle  terma  of  the  entire  aeries.  Make  n  —  1  divisible 
by  fonr,  and  let  the  number  of  diametric  rows  in  each 
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plane  be  taken  at  pleasure.  If 
this  number  ia  n,  the  aum  of  every 
simple  riug  may  be  made  double 
that  of  a  diameter.  These  con- 
ditions determine  the  nnmber  of 
terms  in  the  entire  series.  The 
terms  in  each  major  grade  should  I 
thus  be  arranged  in  rings  of  bal-  ! 
anced  couplets  around  the  centre, 
but  some  artifice  will  be  required 
to  make  the  vertical  rowa  balance. 
Bquality  in  the  diagonals  is  se- 
earedas  follows:  Ifn'be  the  num- 
ber of  radii  in  a  plane,  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  there  can  be  found 
h'  -t-  1  regular  arithmetical  series 
of  n  terms  each,  having  as  a  com- 
mon term  the  middle  term  of  the 
general  series,  and  for  their  first 
terms  respectively,  1,  1  +  )(»  — 
1),  1  +  5(i(»  -  1)),  1  +  3(i(» 
—  1)),  and  so  on.  The  middle 
term  of  this  progression  may  | 
oecupy  the  centre  of  the  npper  r 
plane,  and  the  rest  the  extremi-  W- 
ties  of  the  radii.  The  remaining 
diagonal  terma  are  then  easily 
fonnd.  A  simple  example  of  this  eonstmotion  is  given  in 
the  Sgnre.  The  diameters  in  each  plane  aum  equally. 
Those  of  the  central  plane  give  the  same  sums  as  the  di- 
agonals and  the  verticals.  A  single  pair  of  verticals  re- 
mains onbalaneed,  which  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  detect. 


If  the  snrfisea  of  a  magie  enbe  or  parallelopipedon  be 
applied  to  a  sphere  iilMead  of  a  cylinder,  and  the  several 
vertical  eohimns  assume  the  positions  of  radii,  the  result 
will  be  a  magio  sphere,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  the 
magic  cylinder.  In  this  mode  of  formation  there  will  be 
no  numerieal  term  occupying  the  position  of  the  pole  of 
the  sphere.  Odd  number  spheres,  however,  can  be  con- 
structed having  a  column  of  terms  as  the  axis,  and  a  term 
at  the  centre  common  to  all  the  rectilinear  rows  (which 
necessarily  follow  the  diameters).  In  these,  all  the  diam- 
eters sum  up  equally,  and  the  terms  forming  the  equatorial 
circumference  and  its  several  parallels,  whether  of  the  ex- 
terior or  of  the  interior  shells,  and  those  of  every  one  of 
the  meridional  circumferences,  interior  or  exterior,  will 
sum  equally,  bat  with  a  sum  different  from  that  of  the  di- 
ameters. 

To  eonstmet  such  a  sphere,  fix  first  upon  the  nnmber  of 
terms  to  be  employed  to  form  a  circumference,  which  must 
of  course  be  even,  and  if  there  is  to  be  an  equatorial  ring, 
must  be  divisible  by  4.  Suppose  this  number  12.  Then 
there  should  be  six  meridian  circles  passing  through  the 
common  axis.  Besides  the  two  common  polar  terms,  each 
circumference  will  have  ten  terms;  or  the  entire  number  in 
the  outer  shell  of  the  sphere  will  be  aixty-two.  If  there 
are,  aay  four  shells,  the  total  number  of  terms  in  these  will 
be  248,  and  there  will  he  a  central  term,  making  in  all  249. 
This  central  term  must  be  the  middle  term  of  the  whole 
series,  or  125.  The  remaining  terms  must  he  arranged  in 
normal  couplets,  as  1,  249 ;  2,  248 ;  3,  247,  and  so  on ;  and 
these  are  then  to  be  balanced  against  each  other  on  princi- 
ples analogons  to  those  employed  in  constructing  balanced 
squares.  Figs.  28,  29,  It  will  facilitate  the  conception  to 
suppose  the  spherical  shells  to  be  divided  somewnere  be- 
tween the  meridians  occupied  by  the  terras,  and  flattened 
out  into  plane  strata.  In  such  a  development,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  polar  numbers.  The  illus- 
tration of  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  diagrams  is  diffi- 
cult, but  the  following  figure  presents  a  simple  case  of  a 
magio  sphere  of  fifty-three  terms. 

Fio.  S3. 
Magic  Sphere. 


Magic  Sqtmree  of  Oeometrieal  Serie*. — If  the  terms  of 
a  geometrical  series  be  arranged  in  the  cells  of  a  aquarc  in 
accordance  with  any  of  the  methods  deacribed  in  this  ar- 
ticle, the  continued  prodncu  of  the  terma  in  the  several 
rows  will  be  equal.  For  when  numbers  are  in  geometrical 
progression  their  logarithms  are  in  arithmetical  progres- 
aion,  and  the  sum  of  their  logarithms  ia  the  logarithm  of 
their  product. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  somewhat  extensive. 
The  largest  work  devoted  to  it  is  probably  that  of  Violle, 
Train  complet,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  folio  vol.  of  plates, 
Paria,  1837.  Other  writers  are  Bachet  de  Meiiriac,  Pro- 
blimee  plaieant  e(  dfleclallee  qui  »«  font  par  let  Aombret, 
Lyons,  1613;  Frinicle,  Divert  Ouvraget  de  Math,  et  de 
Phgtique,  1893;  Poignard,  S%ir  let  Qnarret  magiquet  tu- 
blimet,  1703;  De  la  Hire,  in  Mem.  Acad.  ^c>.,  Paris,  1705; 
Sauveur,  in  the  same,  1710 ;  Franklin,  Exp.  and  Obi., 
1769;  and  in  works  collected  by  Sparks;  Hutton,  Math. 
Recreationt,  1814;  also  in  Malh.  Diet.,  1796;  Montucla, 
Hittoire  det  Mathematiquei,  vol.  i.,  1799;  Mollweide,  De 
Quadratit  magieit,  Leipsio,  1816 ;  Nulty,  Trant.  Am.  Ph'l. 
Soe.,  Tol.  T.  and  vol.  z.,  new  series ;  Davies  and  Peck's 
Math.  ZWc*.,  New  York,  1855:  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  Arta 
Columbiana,  Nov.,  1874,  to  June,  1875.  In  theconclu.>iion 
of  this  series  Dr.  Bolton  has  given  a  nearly  complete  list  of 
writers  and  writings  on  the  subject,  embracing  about  forty 


titles. 
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Magian'  (William),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cork,  IreUnd,  Nov. 
11,  17V3;  exhibited  such  precocity  in  the  olastioal  lan- 
guagei  as  to  be  admitted  to  Trinity  College  at  the  age  of 
ten  yeara ;  wai  for  many  years  a  favorite  contribntar  to 
BlaekvxMtd'i  MagoMitu  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  "  Morgan 
O'Ooherty ;"  was  Paris  oorrespondent  of  the  Repmentative, 
a  daily  paper  started  by  Murray  in  1824;  editor  of  the 
Standard  (1828),  of  Frater't  Mngatine  (1830),  of  the  £aii- 
ea»kire  Herald  (1839),  and  of  the  Magatine  Mitcellaniet 
(1840),  a  weekly  issue  of  his  own  writings.  He  contrib- 
uted numerous  papers  to  the  Quarterlf  Sevieic,  to  Bentlty't 
Mi'trellany,  and  to  Pmeh,  and  wrote  two  novels,  which  had 
little  success.  All  his  writings  are  oharacteriied  by  vast 
learning  and  exuberant  wit,  but  his  personal  habits  were 
such  as  to  render  his  career  a  sad  failure.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  more  than  one  literary  post  on  account  of 
drunkenness,  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  was  declared  insol- 
rent,  and  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  B.  at  Walton-on- 
Thames,  near  London,  Aug.  21,  1842.  His  oritioal  and 
miscellaneous  essays,  Homeric  Ballads,  and  Shakepenrt 
Papers  have  been  collected  in  the  U.  S.  and  edited  by  Dr. 
R.  8.  Mackenzie  (6  vols.,  1855-57). 

Magio'ne,  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Perugia,  near  Lake  Trosimeno.  It  contains  some  striking 
mediseral  buildings,  and  the  old  Lombard  tower  on  a  hill 
near  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  fight  between  the 
people  of  Ferogia  and  their  lords.    Pop.  in  1874,  6S51, 

IHa'glie,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Lecce,  in  a  most  fertile  district,  about  23  miles  from  Ual- 
lipoli.     Fop.  in  1874,  5737. 

IHag'na  Char'ta  [Lat.,  "the  QnaX  Charter"], a oharter 
of  liberties  originally  granted  by  King  John  (a.  d.  1215) 
to  the  clergy,  barons,  and  freemen  of  England,  and  re- 
peatedly confirmed  by  subsequent  monarchs,  and  justly 
regarded  as  forming  the  most  important  part  of  the  British 
cuniititution.  The  tyrannical  character  and  oppressive  acts 
of  King  John,  and  his  opon  violation  of  all  law,  aroused 
an  opposition  among  the  clergy  and  barons  at  an  early 
period  in  his  reign.  This  opposition,  which  at  length  be- 
came well  organized  and  extensive,  was  headed  and  guided 
by  Stephen  de  Langton,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whose  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  patriotism  the  successful  issue  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  people  of  the  realm  and  the  Crown 
was  largely  due.  On  Aug.  25,  1213,  a  council  of  the  prel- 
ates and  barons  was  held  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  by  which  the  royal  authority  might 
be  confined  within  legal  bounds,  and  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  estates  in  the  kingdom  might  be  secured  and 
guarantied.  The  contest,  which  was  thus  openly  com- 
menced, lasted  through  the  two  succeeding  years.  On  the 
one  side  were  arrayed  the  freemen  of  England,  the  clergy, 
the  barons,  and  the  commons,  united  in  one  common  cause 
and  contending  for  rights  which  belonged  to  them  all.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  king,  standing  almost  alone,  but 
using  every  artifice  to  divide  and  weaken  his  opponents. 
He  applied  for  aid  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who,  as  a  reward 
for  his  previous  surrender  of  the  English  crown  and  re- 
ception of  it  again  as  a  vassal  of  the  Papal  See,  openly 
siued  with  him,  censured  the  barons,  and  ordered  the  arch- 
bishop to  excommunicate  them.  He  also  endeavored  to 
detaott  the  clergy  from  their  union  with  the  laity  by  grant- 
ing (Jan.  15, 1215)  a  special  charter  to  the  English  Church, 
All  these  manceuvres  were  unsuccessful:  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  the  nobility  and  the  commons,  remained  firm  in 
their  demands  for  such  fundamental  guaranties  as  should 
secure  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  king  was  forced 
to  yield,  after  much  delay  and  even  violence  in  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  organization  which  had  been  formed 
against  him.  The  barons,  with  whom  had  collected  a  large 
force  of  armed  knights  and  yeomen,  proclaimed  their  array 
to  be  the  "  army  of  God  and  Holy  Church."  On  May  24, 
1215,  they  entered  London,  the  king  having  fied  from  the 
Tower  to  Odiham  in  Hampshire.  From  this  place  he  sent 
word  that  he  would  comply  with  the  petitions,  and  asked 
that  a  time  and  place  should  be  appointed  for  a  confer- 
ence. The  barons  named  Rnnnymodo  as  the  place  and 
the  9th  of  June  as  the  day.  The  conference  actually 
commenced  on  the  15th,  and  lasted  until  the  19th.  An 
outline  was  first  drawn  up  and  assented  to  in  the  form 
of  articles  ("  articuli  magnie  eharim "),  upon  the  basis  of 
which,  although  difioring  in  some  particulars,  the  more 
complete  and  formal  instrument  was  prepared.  The  Great 
Charter  itself  was  finally  consummated  and  the  royal 
seal  aflixed  at  Runnymede  on  Friday,  the  19th,  although 
it  bears  date  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  the  day  on  which 
the  negotiations  were  commenced.  At  the  death  of  .Tohn 
the  charter  was  at  once  renewed  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  administered  the  government  as  protector  on 
account  of  the  minority  of  Henry  III.    In  the  next  year 


it  was  again  renewed,  and  again  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hen- 
ry's reign,  and  on  five  subsequent  oooasions  before  the  death 
of  that  monarch.  The  Great  Charter,  as  it  was  promul- 
gated in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III.,  was  most  solemnly 
re-established  and  confirmed  by  the  king  and  Parliament 
A.  D.  1300,  being  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  in  the  form  as  thus  finally  adopted,  although 
differing  in  several  particulars  from  the  original,  it  appears 
in  the  English  statute-book,  and  has  been  again  confirmed 
by  kings  and  Parliaments  more  than  thirty  times.  We  edd 
a  brief  analysis  of  its  text,  and  a  general  description  of  its 
most  important  provisions.  The  original  eharter  of  King 
John  contained  61  chapters  or  articles.  All  of  theae  after 
the  49th,  except  the  54th,  were  entirely  temporary,  rating 
to  certain  personal  acts  of  the  king,  and  establishing  a 
means  of  enforcing  its  provisions  by  a  commission  of  twen- 
ty-five, to  be  elected  by  the  barons  from  among  their  own 
number,  in  case  the  king  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  cany 
it  into  efiect.  This  portion  was  of  course  omitted  in  every 
subsequent  renewal.  Of  the  permanent  articles  a  few  only 
related  to  the  clergy.  The  charter  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Church  earlier  in  the  same  year  was  deemed  suflicient, 
and  was  expressly  confirmed.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  chapters  had  reference  to  the  laity,  and  they  may 
be  separated  into  two  groups — namely,  those  which  legia- 
lated  for  certain  designated  classes,  and  especially  for  the 
barons  as  tenants  tn  captu  of  the  Crown,  defining,  regula- 
ting, and  limiting  their  feudal  burdens  and  duties;  and 
those  which  legislated  for  the  whole  nation,  for  the  entire 
body  of  freemen.  The  former  were  based  npon  the  then 
existing  social  condition,  and,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter 
mentioned,  they  all  ceased  to  be  operative  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  feudal  system.  The  latter  remain  in  full  foree 
and  eflfect  as  the  very  foondation  and  security  of  civil  lib- 
erty in  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  important  and  compre- 
hensive of  the  clauses  has  been  ineoiporated  into  all  the 
American  constitutions,  national  and  State.  Among  the 
articles  defining  the  feudal  relations  of  the  barons  to  the 
Crown,  the  12th  enacts  that  "  no  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  im- 
posed in  our  kingdom  unless  by  the  general  council  of  our 
kingdom,"  except  for  three  speoifled  pnrnoses ;  while  the 
14th  provides  for  the  summoning  and  holaing  of  the  gen- 
eral council  in  order  to  assess  such  "  aids."  In  those  clauses 
are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  the  constitutional  principle 
that  no  taxes  shall  be  laid  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
persons  to  be  taxed  expressed  through  their  representatives 
— a  principle  which  involves  the  entire  theory  of  represen- 
tative government.  These  clauses  were  omitted  in  the 
charter  of  Henry  III.,  but  were  re-enacted  with  even  more 
explicitness  in  the  eonfirmatoiy  statute  of  25  Edw.  I.  The 
most  important  articles  by  far  of  the  Great  Charter — since 
they  contain  a  sure  guaranty  of  every  civil  right  and  lib- 
erty belonging  to  freemen — are  the  39th  and  40th,  the  origi- 
nal text  of  which  is :  "  .19.  Nuilut  liber  homo  rapiatur,  rel 
impritonttur,  aut  ullagtlxr,  ni><  txulelur,  ant  aliquo  mode 
dettruatnr  ;  nee  super  eum  ibimuSf  nee  super  eiim  mittemuSf 
nisi  per  legale  judirium  parinm  SHorunif  vet  per  legem  terrm. 
40.  Nulli  vendemtis,  nnlU  negnbimnSf  aut  differemus  rectum 
aut  justitiam."  The  corresponding  article  of  the  charter 
of  9  Hon.  III.  and  25  Edw.  I.  is  the  29th,  the  hinguage  of 
which  is  slightly  varied  and  expanded  :  "  Nullus  liber  homo 
eapiatur  rel  imprisonetur,  aut  dlsseisiatur  de  aliquo  libera 
tenemento  suo  vel  libertatibus  rel  liberie  eonsuetudiuibus  sui$, 
aut  uttagetur  aut  exuletur  aut  aliquo  alio  modo  destntatur  f 
nee  super  eum,"  etc.,  the  remainder  of  the  clause  being  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  the  original  form  given  alwve.  The 
following  is  the  authoritative  translation  of  this  capital  pro- 
vision as  found  in  the  English  book  of  statutes :  "  No  n«e- 
man  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  bis 
freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  ex- 
iled, or  any  otherwise  destroyed ;  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him 
nor  condemn  him,  bnt  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  sell  to  no  man,  wo  will 
not  deny  or  defer  to  any  man,  either  right  or  justice."  To 
this  text  I  shall  only  add  a  sentence  from  the  eloquent 
oulogium  of  Lord  Chatham :  "  These  three  words, '  uutlus 
liber  homo,'  have  a  meaning  which  interests  us  all ;  they 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  they  deserve  to  be  inculcated  in 
our  minds,  they  are  worth  all  the  classics." 

John  Nonron  PouEnoT. 
Ufag'na  Gra'cia,  the  name  by  which  the  ancients 
denoted  collectively  the  Greek  cities  and  settlements  in 
Southern  Italy,  sometimes,  though  improperly,  including 
even  those  of  Sicily.  These  colonies  were  plantetl  in  the 
eighth  century  B.  c.  by  diflferent  Greek  peoples — Croton  in 
710  by  the  Achteans,  Tarentum  in  708  by  the  Spartans, 
Locri  in  708  by  the  Locrians,  Sybaris  and  Rheginm  by  the 
Chalcidians — and  they  very  soon  attained  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity,  partly  through  their  commerce  with  the 
mother-country,  partly  through  their  oommnnications,  and 
even  affiliations,  with  the  natives,  a  Pelasgic  and  conaa- 
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quently  kindred  neet.  Whon  conquered  by  the  Romuii  in 
the  third  century  M.  c.  they  lost  their  aplendor,  and  at  the 
time  of  Cicero  most  of  them  lay  in  ruins.  There  seems  to 
bare  been  something  in  the  Roman  rule  which  brought 
death  to  the  Greek  spirit,  for  in  Sicily  also  the  Greek  colo- 
nies degenerated  and  withered  when  they  became  Roman 
possessions. 

Hagne  (Pierre),  b.  Dec.  3, 1806,  at  P^rigueux,  France, 
of  a  poor  family ;  saved  of  a  small  salary  in  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  prefectnre  of  Uordogne  money  enough  to 
go  to  Toulouse  and  study  jurisprudence ;  then  settled  as  a 
lawyer  in  his  native  city,  and  soon  nttracted  the  attention 
of  the  prefect  of  Dordogne  by  his  ability;  in  1S.35  was 
appointed  a  councillor  of  the  prefecture,  and  having  been 
elected  some  years  afterward  a  deputy,  became  noted  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  budget;  in  1A47  was  ap- 
pointed a  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  war,  but  resigned 
this  office  during  the  revolution  of  February,  and  returned 
to  PCrigneux.  Xapoleon,  however,  called  him  back  in  1849, 
and  made  him  a  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  and 
in  IS51  minister  of  public  works.  On  Oct.  6,  1851,  the 
prince-president  formed  a  new  cabinet,  in  which  Magne 
was  replaced  by  Lacrosse,  but  on  the  evening  before  the 
conp  d'ttat  he  once  more  changed  his  cabinet,  and  Magne 
resumed  hli  place.  With  rexpcct  to  the  decree  by  which 
the  estates  of  the  family  of  Orleans  were  confiscated  the 
cabinet  disagreed ;  several  ministers  withdrew,  and  among 
them  Ma^e.  Soon  after,  however,  be  was  elected  a  sen- 
ator, and  in  July,  1852,  he  again  became  minister  of  pub- 
lie  works ;  in  June,  185.1,  he  also  became  minister  of  agri- 
cultare  and  commerce,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1855 
changed  this  position  for  that  of  minister  of  finance. 
Qaestinne  relating  to  the  internal  policy  caused  Magne  to 
change  his  office  several  times,  but  his  great  financial  tal- 
ent aJways  brought  him  back  to  this  department.  In  1863 
he  retired  on  account  of  a  controversy  with  Foald,  but 
(Not.  3,  1867)  he  was  again  appointed  minister  of  finance 
in  order  to  effect  the  new  great  loan.  When  Napoleon 
formed  the  cabinet  of  Ollivier  (Dec.  27,  186U),  Magne  re- 
tired into  private  life.  Once  more,  however,  he  took  charge 
of  the  ministry  of  finance,  from  May  25,  1873,  to  May  16, 
1874,  in  the  cabinet  of  Broglie,  but  withdrew  on  account 
of  a  rote  of  the  National  Assembly  which  went  against  the 
ministry.  Auoi'st  Niesianx. 

Magnen'tina.    See  Coxstans  and  Constantius. 

Blagne'sia  [origin  of  the  word  uncertain :  conjectn- 
rallj,  from  Mngnnia,  a  locality  in  Asia  Minor,  but  of  this 
there  is  apparently  no  actual  evidence].  Carbonate  of 
mai^eria,  under  the  name  of  magnetia  alba,  is  stated  to 
h&ve  been  introduced  into  Rome,  and  employed  as  a  drug 
before  its  specific  nature  was  known  to  chemists,  and  no 
longer  ago  than  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Valentine  first  discovered  the  earth  magnrtia  in  the  sul- 
phate in  1707  (the  latter  having  been  known  since  1675, 
as  obtained  from  mineral  springs) :  but  it  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  lime.  Magnesia  is 
HgO.  the  oxide  of  the  elemental  metal  Magnesium. 

A'niire  Mag»aia. — It  occurs  as  the  beautiful  crystalliied 
mineral  species  periclant  or  perie/atite  in  Dana's  nomen- 
clature, which  is  too  rare  even  to  be  a  gem.  It  has,  how- 
erer,  been  produced  artificially  by  Ebelmen,  by  Deville,  by 
Dsubrie,  and  by  Debray  and  Kuhlmann,  all  by  diS'erent 
methods.  Only  one  locality  is  known,  in  limestone  on 
Monte  Somma,  discovered  by  Soaccbi.  Periclasite  is  in 
transparent  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  of  density  3.6», 
about  the  same  as  diamond.  Its  hardness,  however,  is  less 
than  that  of  quartz. 

Proptrlia. — Artificial  magnesia  is  a  snow-white  powder 
whose  aspect  is  familiar  to  all.  In  the  mass  it  is  usually 
very  light,  because  so  finely  divided,  but  its  true  density 
is  high,  at  least  3.2,  and  on  strong  ignition  it  becomes, 
a«eording  to  II.  Rose,  as  heavy  as  periclasite  =*  3.61.  Be- 
fore Hare's  blowpipe  it  melts  to  an  enamel  hard  enough  to  i 
■cratch  glass.  It  requires  for  solution  55.368  times  its 
weight  of  water,  or  very  nearly  one  U.  S.  gallon  to  dissolve 
one  grain.  Commercial  magnesia  may  contain  as  an  im- 
pnritj  small  quantities  of  lime,  which  gives  it  an  unpleas- 
ant taste.  This  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  dissolving 
in  an  acid,  and  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia  %nd  a  little 
oxalio  acid,  though,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  somewhat  soluble 
in  magnesia  salts,  to  detect  minute  traces  of  lime  it  is 
better  to  saturate  some  strong  muriatic  acid  with  the  mag- 
nesia, filter  clear,  add  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  oonsiderable  volume  of  alcohol.  In  some  hours,  if 
lime  be  present,  minute  crystals  of  gypsum  will  be  found 
on  the  walls  of  the  test-tube.  Magnesia  is  an  exceedingly 
bad  eondnctor  of  heat,  and  may  be  used  for  confining  heat 
in  boilers,  for  refrigerators,  and  fireproof  safes.  Its  re- 
fractory character  has  also  led  to  its  proposal  as  a  material 
fbr  emeiUes  made  by  hydraulic  compression. 
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Oeeurreaee  in  Nature. — Magnesia  is  of  almost  universal 
ooeurrenoe^in  rocks,  soils,  mineral  waters,  the  ocean,  and 
as  an  essential  constituent  of  almost  all  plants  and  animals. 
It  occurs  as  dolomiie,  forming  mountain-masses  and  con- 
taining 21.73  per  cent ;  as  terpeiitint,  a  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia, containing  some  43  per  cent. ;  as  magnetite,  the  car- 
bonate, containing  47.6  per  cent. :  in  the  crystalline  schists, 
from  which  most  other  rocks  and  all  soils  are  mainly  formed, 
it  is  in  the  forms  of  magnesiatt  amphibole*  B-nd  pyroxenea, 
containing  often  20  or  25  per  cent.,  magnesia-micas,  or 
pkliMjopite  and  hintite,  kyperathene,  etc.  etc.  The  trap-rocks 
of  the  Hudson  River  Palisades  contain  sometimes  as  much 
as  10  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  There  are  very  few  limestones 
which  are  not  more  or  less  magnesian.  The  great  ocean 
contains  nearly  one-quarter  of  I  per  cent,  of  magnesia, 
and  the  bitterith  taste  of  the  ocean-brine  is  attributed 
chiefly  thereto.  Magnesia  might  be  obtained  economically 
and  in  unlimited  quantities  from  the  ocean  by  a  simple 
method,  by  precipitating  with  the  very  cheap  agent,  milk 
of  lime.  Every  cubic  foot  of  sea-water  contains  2^  ounces 
of  magnesia ;  it  is  surprising  that  this  source  of  magnesia 
has  not  been  availed  of.  The  chief  source  of  commercial 
magnesia  and  its  salts  at  present  is  probably  the  native 
chloride,  earnallite,  and  other  magnesian  minerals  of  the 
celebrated  Btassfurt  deposits,  the  residua  from  the  evap- 
oration of  some  ancient  sea.  Many  medicinal  mineral 
waters  owe  their  virtues  wholly  or  in  part  to  magnesia. 
The  ashes  of  grains  of  wheat  contain  11.75  per  cent,  of 
magnesiik,  and  a  soil  deficient  in  this  constituent,  which  ia 
not  at  all  uncommon,  could  not,  of  course,  grow  wheat,  no 
matter  how  rich  otherwise.  The  amount  of  magnesia  in 
the  grain  is  nearly  fonr  times  the  lime,  while  this  propor- 
tion is  about  reversed  in  the  straw ;  so  that  a  good  cal- 
careous soil,  if  lacking  magnesia,  might  produce  straw 
without  any  wheat. 

Preparation. — It  is  usually  made  by  gently  igniting  the 
carbonate,  as  previously  prepared  by  precipitating  the  sul- 
phate or  chloride,  or  boto,  as  they  occur  in  admixture  in 
the  bitterns  of  salt-works.  The  carbonate  is  also  made  by 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  on  calcined  dolomite 
under  pressure.  A  solution  is  thus  procured  of  the  bicar- 
bonate of  magnesia,  from  which  the  carbonate  precipitates 
on  heating.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  pure  state  by  igniting 
the  nitrate. 

Utei. — Under  Properlie;  above,  some  of  the  uses  have 
been  referred  to.  Its  medicinal  uses  are  elsewhere  treated 
of.  A  mixture  of  magnesia,  water,  and  the  chloride  of 
magnesium  forms  a  cement,  known  as  Sorel's  cement,  which 
hardens  to  an  oxychloride  aa  hard  as  marble.  There  are 
no  other  important  special  uses  for  magnesia,  as  such. 

Sallt  and  Compuundt. — Of  these,  the  carbonate,  sulphate, 
and  chloride  are  the  only  ones  of  much  practical  note. 
The  carbonate  has  been  already  somewhat  referred  to. 
The  commercial  carbonate  is  liable  to  contain  silica,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron  as  impurities.  It  ia 
really  not  a  simple  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  a  com- 
pound of  the  carbonate  and  a  hydrate,  and  its  composi- 
tion varies  considerably  with  the  mode  of  preparation. 
The  simple  carbonate  occurs  native,  as  already  mentioned, 
as  the  mineral  magnetite.  The  hydrate  is  also  found  na- 
tive aa  two  very  beautiful  dimorphs,  frmci'te  and  nemalite. 
The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  known  commercially  as  Epeom 
talt  (Oer.  Jiittereali).  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  springs 
at  Epsom  in  England  by  Dr.  Qrew  in  1675.  Much  is  con- 
tained in  the  mother-liquor  left  after  crystallising  out  the 
salt  from  sea-water.  It  occurs  as  a  mineral,  eptomite, 
particularly  in  dry  caves.  Epsom  salt  is  MgO,S0s,7HiO, 
crystallising  in  orthorhombic  forms ;  of  density,  when  per- 
fectly pure,  1.7244,  according  to  determination  made  by 
the  present  writer.  Ice-water  takes  up  in  solution,  for  100 
parts,  25.76  parts,  and  .8597  part  more  for  each  degree  F. 
above  this.  When  warmed  it  melts  in  its  own  water  of 
crystallixation,  of  which  it  contains  51.22  per  cent.  The 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  important  only  as  being  the 
compound  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  valuable 
metal  Maonesiux  (which  see).  Henrt  Wdrtz. 

Magnesiai  often  called  Mngnen'a  ad  Sipj/lum,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Magnesia  ad  Masandrum,  was  a  town  in 
Lydia,  the  present  Maninta,  and  celebrated  for  the  battle 
which  took  place  here  in  190  B.  c.  between  the  two  Scipios 
and  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  who  after  this  defeat 
was  driven  out  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Romans. 

Magne'sin  m ,  the  metal  of  which  magnesia  is  the  oxide, 
and  of  which  magnesian  minerals  and  magnesian  rooks  are 
the  ores.  Among  the  more  common  magnesian  rocks,  eer- 
pentine  is  the  richest  ore  of  magnesium.  This  contains 
by  weight  25.8  per  cent,  of  magnesium ;  but,  considering 
that  this  metal  when  free  is  about  half  as  light  again  as 
the  serpentine,  the  magnesium  contained  in  this  ore  is 
about  37  per  cent,  of  its  bulk.    In  Canada  there  oooun  a 
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rock,  the  mai/Haitic  ophiolU*  of  Prof.  Sterry  Hunt,  which 
is  richer  itill  in  magnesium,  containing,  as  calculated 
from  Hunt's  analysis,  42.5  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  the 
metal.  Serpentine,  howerer,  which  constitutes  large  masses 
of  rock  in  the  U.  S.,  will  furnish  a  good  deal  of  magnesium 
when  it  shall  come  to  be  required  in  large  quantities ;  and 
in  any  case  the  ooean — as  pointed  out  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  article  on  Magnesia — is  an  inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  magnesium,  belonging  to  nobody.  Each  cubic 
foot  of  the  ocean  contains  1.34  ounces  of  motallio  magne- 
sium, or  over  six-tenths  of  a  cubic  inch.  A  cube  of  30 
feet  of  sea-water  contains  one  ton  of  2240  pounds  of  the 
metal  magnesium — more,  probably,  than  could  now  be 
bought  in  the  whole  world. 

Propertietf  Chemicaland  Pkifticat. — Magnesium  is  silver- 
white  and  very  brilliant,  malleable,  and  ductile.  It  melts 
at  a  red  heat,  and  is  readily  cast  into  ingots.  At  a  higher 
heat  it  volatilises  and  distills,  like  sine,  which  will  facili- 
tate greatly  its  manufacture  and  purification  on  a  large 
scale.  The  true  density  of  magnesium  has  been  in  some 
doubt.  Bnnsen's  earliest  determination  was  1.743 ;  Kopp 
found  1.69  and  1.71;  DeviUe  and  Caron  found  1.76;  but 
one  of  the  latest  determinations  of  Playfair  and  Joule 
gave  the  extraordinary  figure  2.24.  This  has  led  the 
writer  himself  to  repeat  the  determination  of  the  density 
of  this  metal,  with  great  precautions  to  ensure  accuracy. 
The  result  was  a  complete  confirmation  of  Bunsen's  orig- 
inal figure,  1.743,  at  least  so  far  as  the  second  place  of 
decimals.     Its  chemical  equivalent  is  24  (0  =  16), 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  magnesium  is 
its  combustibility  in  the  form  of  filings,  wire,  or  ribbon, 
with  a  light  of  dassling  brilliancy.  In  this  also  it  is  like 
line,  which  will  bum  in  the  same  way  if  in  sufficiently 
thin  foil,  A  chemist  named  Woods  has  shown  very  re- 
cently that  in  this  combustion  more  heat  is  developed  per 
chemical  equivalent  of  combustible — that  is,  for  equal 
amounts  of  oxygen  taken  up — than  in  the  ease  of  any 
other  metal,  so  far  as  known.  Heretofore,  potassium  has 
hod  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  greatest  calorific  en- 
ergy among  metals,  but  Woods  rates  it,  as  compared  with 
magnesium,  as  9  per  cent,  less  than  the  latter,  sine  being 
50  per  cent,  less  than  potassium.  When  we  consider  how 
light  a  metal  magnesium  is,  and  that  magnesia  is  quite  a 
heavy  oxide,  nearly  twice  the  density  of  the  metal,  we 
seem  to  see  a  reason  for  this  immense  evolution  of  heat. 
When  shall  we  lenrn  whether  it  is  the  metal  or  the  oxygen 
that  condenses  so  greatly  in  this  combustion  ? 

Magnesium  does  not  rust  rapidly  in  damp  air,  a  thin 
white  film  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  forming,  which,  from 
its  insolubility,  protects  the  metal.  It  can  undoubtedly  be 
protected  from  corrosion  as  readily  as  steel,  brass,  or  copper ; 
and  this  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  its  practical  uses, 
especially  as  the  rust,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  devoid  of 
toxic  qualities,  and  not  destructive  to  organic  matter  like 
that  of  iron  and  steel.  Being  by  far  the  lightest  sub- 
stance of  equal  strength  that  is  known  (except  possibly 
calcium,  which  is  comparatively  little  known),  and  obtain- 
able in  unlimited  quantities,  it  is  unquestionably,  next  to 
alnminiumf  the  most  important  of  the  metals  of  the  future. 
Our  almost  absolute  inaction  <n  the  way  of  bringing  into 
common  use  this  class  of  metals,  which  hereafter  will  be 
far  more  valuable  than  any  other  materials  known  to 
mankind,  is  difficult  of  comprehension.  An  impulse  may 
be  given  to  progress  in  this  direction  by  the  improvements 
now  making  in  the  conversion  of  mechanical  force  or  force 
of  combustion  into  chemical  force,  by  means  of  modifica-  I 
tions  of  the  American  invention  of  Saxton,  the  magneto-  i 
electric  e«gme,  which  will  undoubtedly  give  us  currents  of  [ 
electricity  strong  enough  and  cheap  enough  to  make  mag- 
nesium and  tbexe  other  metals  by  direct  electrolysis,  with- 
out the  use  of  sodium. 

Manv/tirtiirc  of  Muynesium. — As  already  intimated,  the 
manufacture  of  magnesium  is  dependent  at  the  present 
day  entirely  on  that  of  sodium.  The  improved  method  of 
Sonstadt  consists  in  heating  in  a  closed  crucible  0  parts 
of  chloride  of  magnesium,  1  of  dry  common  salt,  1  of 
powdered  fluor-spar,  and  1  of  metallic  sodium  to  a  bright 
red  heat.  The  granules  of  magnesium  thus  formed  are 
separated  from  the  mass,  and  purified  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  white  heat,  in  an  appa- 
ratus composed  of  carbon.  It  is  incorporated  into  a  body 
for  casting  into  ingots  by  fusing,  under  a  fiux  composed  of 
the  same  ingredients  as  above — mixed  chlorides  of  magne- 
sium and  sodiumandfiuorideof  calcium.  Theaclual  manu- 
facturers who  supply  commerce  no  doubt  know  many  im- 
portant practical  details  which  are  not  given  to  the  public. 

Allovn  of  MngnritiHm. — These  are  somewhat  better  known 
than  those  of  calcium.  They  seem  mostly  more  oxidable 
than  magnesium  itself,  and  no  uses  have  been  suggested  for 
them.  Mercury  when  hot  amalgamates  readily  with  magne- 
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Magne'sinm,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  The  compounds 
of  magnesium  used  in  medicine  are  magnesia  and  magne- 
sium carbonate,  citrate,  and  sulphate.  Magnesia  and  the 
carbonate  are  valuable,  in  the  first  place,  as  alkalies  to 
neutralise  acidity  in  the  alimentary  canal,  both  from  their 
high  saturating  power  and  from  the  absence  of  any  corro- 
sive or  poisonous  properties  of  their  own.  Hence,  in  poi- 
soning by  the  mineral  acids  and  in  acid  dyspepsia  they  are 
very  useful ;  but  from  the  low  difi'usion  power  of  magne- 
sian  compounds  they  are  but  little  absorbed,  and  hence 
cannot  be  employed  like  alkaline  preparations  of  sodium 
and  potassium  to  alkalize  the  blood.  All  soluble  magne- 
sian  salts  are  purgative,  producing,  like  other  saline  ca- 
thartics, watery  discharges,  while  at  the  same  time  not 
irritating  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Magnesia 
and  magnesium  carbonate,  formed  into  soluble  salts  by 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  thus  combine  the  virtues  of 
an  alkali  and  a  mild  purge,  and  are  accordingly  useful  in 
acid  dyspepsia  with  constipation.  Magnesium  citrate  is 
employea  as  an  agreeable  laxative  and  mild  purge  in  the 
form  of  the  officinal  efiervescing  solution  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  This  contains,  besides  the  salt  itself,  free 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  a  pleasant  flavoring  of  syrup  of 
citric  acid  and  oil  of  lemons.  Magnesium  sulphate,  or 
"  Epsom  salt,"  is  a  more  powerful  though  safe  neutral  sa- 
line purge,  and  is  used  wnere  a  free  watery  evacuation  is 
desired.  From  its  less  oflensive  taste  it  has  superseded, 
for  this  purpose,  the  sodium  sulphate,  or  "  (ilauher's 
salt,"  Edward  Curtis. 

IHag'net;  IWagnetlsm ;  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
The  word  magnet  is  from  the  Greek  niyyjif,  the  name  given 
to  the  loadstone  or  native  magnet,  an  ore  of  iron  exten- 
sively distributed  over  the  globe,  and  whoso  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  attracting  metallic  iron  has  been  known  from  tfie 
remotest  antiquity.  The  word  mayneM  is  said  by  some  to 
be  the  name  of  Magncs,  a  Greek  shepherd  who  observed  on 
Mount  Ida  the  attractive  power  of  a  largo  mass  of  load- 
stone on  his  iron  crook.  Others,  with  more  probability, 
derive  the  name  from  Magnesia,  in  Lydia,  where  the  load- 
stone was  found;  and  this  opinion  receives  weight  from 
the  fact  that  the  ancients  often  called  the  magnet  lapii 
Hemcleut,  from  Heracica,  the  capital  of  Mngnchia, 

The  loadstone  hat  the  remarkable  power  of  ijirutij  all  of 
its  own  propertien  to  hard  iron  or  titeel  when  Ihcbo  bodies 
are  rubbed,  or  even  touched,  by  it.  The  endowing  the  iron 
or  steel  with  its  own  properties  does  not  cause  a  diminution 
in  the  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone. 

A  Sutpended  Magnet  jilnren  it»  Length  in  a  Northerli/  and 
Southerly  Line. — If  we  take  two  bars  of  steel  which  have 
been  magnetised  as  just  described,  and  suspend  tlicm  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  and  so  that  they  can  swing 
in  n  horizontal  plane,  we  shall  observe  that  they  will  oscil- 
late through  arcs  of  gradually  decreasing  amplitude  until 
they  come  to  rest  with  their  lengths  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction. 

Like  Potei  Repel,  unlike  Pole*  Attract. — If  we  now  mark 
those  ends  of  the  bars  which  point  northerly,  and  bring 
the  marked  end  of  one  magnet  near  the  marked  end  of  the 
other  suspended  magnet,  we  shall  observe  that  the  marked 
end  of  tho  latter  will  swing  away  from  the  marked  end  of 
the  former.  But  if  the  marked  end  be  brought  near  the 
unmarked  end  of  the  suspended  magnet,  tho  latter  will 
move  towards  the  former.  The  ends  ot  the  magnets  are 
often  designated  as  their  poletf  and  the  above  laws  are  then 
expressed  as  follows :  Unlike  magnttie  pole*  attract,  and  like 
polet  repel.  The  end  of  the  suspended  magnet  which  points 
towards  the  N.  is  often  called  its  M.  pole,  while  the  end 
which  points  towards  the  S.  is  called  its  S.  pole.  If  we 
present  either  end  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  to  either  end  of  a 
suspended  magnet,  we  shall  observe  attraction  in  all  cases. 
Method  of  Detecting  a  Magnet  and  a  Magnetic  Snhetanee. — 
The  knowledge  of  the  above  laws  gives  us  the  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  body  is  amag- 
^  ^  net,  or,  like  soft  iron,  a  magnetic 
^^  S  unbHlanee  which  attracti  either 
end  of  the  magnet  indifferently; 
and  if  tho  body  be  a  magnet, of 
determining  its  N,  and  8.  poles. 
Let  N  S  bo  a  magnet  free  to 
move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
let  N'  S'  he  the  steel  or  iron  bar 
whose  magnetic  condition  we 
would  determine.  We  bring  N' 
8'  near  the  magnet  N  8,  so  that 
it  points  towards  the  centre  of 
J  g*  N  S,  and  at  right  angles  to  its 

*  length.     If  now  N  S  remain  at 

rest,  we  know  that  N'  S'  is  not  a  magnet ;  but  it  may  be  a 
magnetic  substance,  for  the  bar  N'  S'  acts  like  a  bar  of 
soft  iron,  attracting  equally  N  and  8,  and  hence  the  mag- 
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oantrc,  thru  N'S'  i>  »  mk^et;  »Dd  if  it  should  rotate  in 
tbe  same  dirmtion  u  the  hands  of  a  watch,  then  the  end 
N'  nearest  the  magnet  N  S  is  a  N.  magnetic  pole.  If  N  S 
rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
then  N'  is  a  S.  pole. 

nenomema  prrmenltd  hg  n  Broten  Magnet. — One  might 
infer  from  the  above  experiments  that  if  a  magnet  were 
broken  in  two,  one  half  of  it  would  contain  only  N.  mag- 
netism and  the  other  half  S.  magnetism ;  but  this  is  not 
the  fact;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  that  no  matter 
into  how  many  parts  the  magnet  is  broken,  each  of  these 
parta  ii  a  perfect  magnet,  containing  N.  and  S.  polarity, 
and  plaeing  itself,  when  freely  snspended,  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction.  From  this  experiment  it  has  been 
inferred  that  each  molecule  of  the  magnet  is  itself  a  perfect 
maf^net ;  and  the  fact  that  M.  magnetism  appears  to  exist 
alone  at  one  end  of  the  liar,  and  S.  magnetism  at  the  other, 
is  owing  to  the  interactions  of  these  niagnetiied  molecules ; 
but  of  this  and  other  hypotheses  wo  shall  speak  further  on. 

Magnetic  Jmdmriion. — The  most  remarkable  phenomenon 

of  magnetic  action  is  that  called  iadHclioii,  or  the  magnet- 

iiinf;  action  of  a  magnet  on  distant  masses  of  magnetic 

substances.     Thus,  if  K  S  be  a  magnet,  and  u  •,  n'  •',  ii"  t" 
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be  bars  of  iron  arranged  as  shown  in  the  Hgore,  it  will  be 
found  that  as  long  as  N  S  is  near  the  iron  bars  the  latter 
will  be  magnets,  with  their  poles  n  <,  ■'  *',  etc.,  all  placed 
in  the  same  direction  as  thoxe  of  N  S,  as  shown  in  tne  fig- 
ure. The  interposition  of  any  substance,  not  magnetic, 
between  S  and  ii,  or  between  S  and  n\  or  s'  and  n",  has  no 
effect  in  deereasing  or  augmenting  the  magnetic  intensity  ' 
of  the  bars.  If  N  S  be  gradually  removed  from  n  s,  then 
the  magnetism  of  the  iron  bars  will  gradually  diminish 
until  it  becomes  imperceptible  when  N  S  has  been  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance.  If  N  S  be  brought  in  contact 
with  n  ;  and  the  bars  be  pushed  together,  they  will  adhere 
as  long  as  X  S  touches  the  bar  n  «.  Another  experiment 
will  render  clear  this  action  of  induction.  Take  two  pieces 
of  soft  iron  wire,  and,  holding  them  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, bring  them  in  contact  with  the  end  of  a  magnet. 
On  taking  away  the  hand  they  will  adhere  to  the  magnet, 
and  diverge  from  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  because  of  the 
repulsion  exerted  between  the  similar  poles  of  the  free  ends 
of  the  wires.  The  action  of  induction  explains  the  adhe- 
rence of  tufls  of  iron  filings  to  the  ends  of  a  magnet  when 
it  is  pinnged  into  a  mass  of  that  substance  and  with- 
drawn. The  particles  of  filings  in  contact  with  the  magnet 
are  rendered  temporary  magnets  by  induction,  these  act 
inductively  on  the  particles  touching  them,  and  so  all  par-  I 
tides  of  the  tuft  are  temporarily  magnetized,  with  tneir 
poles  arranged  in  line*  pointing  towards  a  point  within  the 
magnet.  If  instead  of  soft  iron  we  had  used  steel  in  the 
above  experiments,  and  had  employed  a  powerful  magnet, 
we  should  have  found  that  the  steel  bars  and  filings  had 
retained  part  of  the  induced  magnetism  after  the  magnet 
bad  been  removed  to  a  distance. 

Ej-plnnatton^  of  IndwtioH. — We  have  seen  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  X.  and  S.  magnetisms  reside  in* 
or  on  the  molecules  of  the  magnet,  and  are  there  more  or 
less  separated,  the  N.  magnetism  being  at  one  end  of  a 
molecule,  and  the  S.  magnetism  at  the  other :  and  in  these 
molecules  like  magnetic  ends  all  face  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. If,  in  soft  iron  and  unmagnetized  steel,  we  assume 
either  that  the  magnetisms  are,  so  to  say,  mixed  on  each 
molecule,  and  thus  neutralize  each  other,  or  that  they  are 
already  separated,  but  the  molecules  do  not  face  with  like 
magnetism  in  the  same  general  direction,  we  can,  with 
Foisson,  explain  the  phenomena  of  induction  as  the  sepa- 
ration of  these  magnetisms  on  the  molecule,  and  their  simul- 
taneous arrangement,  so  that  like  magnetisms  face  the  same 
j^neral  direction;  or,  with  Weber,  we  may  explain  induct- 
ive action  as  the  actual  turning  of  the  axes  or  the  already 
polarised  molecules  of  the  iron  or  steel  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. "  If  the  axes  of  all  the  molecules  were  set  pamllel 
to  each  other,  the  iron  would  exhibit  the  greatest  intensity 
of  magnetization  of  which  it  is  capable.  Hence,  Weber*8 
theory  implies  the  existence  of  a  limiting  intensity  of  mag- 
netization, and  the  experimental  evidence  that  such  a  limit 
exi^  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  theory.  Experiments 
showing  such  an  approach  to  a  limiting  value  of  magneti- 
sation have  been  made  by  Joule  and  J.  MUller.  The  ex- 
periments of  Beets  {Pogg.,  ex\.  1860)  on  electrotype  iron 
deposited  under  the  action  of  magnetic  force  furnish  the 
most  complete  evidence  of  this  limit.  A  silver  wire  was 
varnished,  and  a  very  narrow  line  on  the  metal  was  laid 
bare  by  making  a  fine  longitudinal  scratch  on  the  rarnisb. 
The  wire  was  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  iron, 
and  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  with  the  scratch  in  the  di- 


rection of  a  line  of  magnetic  force.  By  making  the  wire 
the  cathode  of  an  electric  current  through  the  solution, 
iron  was  deposited  on  the  narrow  exposed  surface  of  the 
wire,  molecule  by  molecule.  The  filament  of  iron  thus 
formed  was  then  examined  magnetically.  Its  magnetic 
moment  was  found  to  be  very  great  for  so  small  a  mass  of 
iron,  and  when  a  powerful  magnetizing  force  was  made  to 
act  in  the  same  direction,  the  increase  of  temporary  mag- 
netization was  found  to  be  very  small,  and  the  permanent 
magnetism  was  not  altered.  A  magnetizing  force  in  the 
reverse  direction  at  once  reduced  the  filament  to  the  con- 
dition of  iron  magnetiied  in  the  ordinary  way.  Weber's 
theory,  which  supposes  that  in  this  case  the  magnetizing 
force  placed  the  axis  of  each  molecule  in  the  same  direc- 
tion during  the  instant  of  its  deposition,  agree*  very  well 
with  what  is  observed." 

Explanation  of  the  Magnetitation  of  Hard  Steel. — Coer- 
cive Force. — That  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  only  a  magnet  while 
under  inductive  action,  while  a  steel  bar  retains  more  or 
less  of  it*  magnetism  after  the  removal  of  the  inducting 
magnet,  is  readily  explained  by  Weber's  hypothesis.  In 
soft  iron  the  molecules  are  readily  placed  witn  their  mag- 
netic axes  in  line,  but  the  axes  of  the  molecule*  of  steel  are 
with  difficulty  brought  into  one  direction,  but  retain  more 
or  less  of  their  alignment  after  the  inducing  magnet  has 
been  withdrawn.  This  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to 
its  magnetization  is  called  it*  coercive  force,  which  in- 
creases with  the  hardness  of  the  steel.  Also,  the  harder 
the  steel  the  more  permanent  is  any  magnetic  condition 
given  by  induction  to  the  bar. 

Explanation  of  the  Apparent  Concentration  of  Force  at 
the  Ende  of  a  Magnet. — If  a  bar  magnet  be  rolled  in  iron 
filings,  this  substance  will  only  adhere  near  the  ends  of  the 
magnet,  the  middle  portion  of  the  magnet  appearing  entirely 
devoid  of  magnetic  properties.  This  fact  is  thus  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  of  Poisson  or  of  Weber :  Let  us  consider 
a  (ingle  row  of  magnetic  elements  A  B  (Fig.  3).  If  these 
Fio.  S. 
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elements  do  not  mutnally  modify  their  magnetic  condition, 
their  efi'ects  on  an  exterior  magnetic  substance  would  be 
almost  nothing,  by  reason  of  their  entire  neutralization 
throughout  the  whole  row  of  elements  except  at  the  extrem- 
ities, where  the  positive  or  N.  magnetic  fluid  of  A  and  the 
negative  or  S.  magnetism  of  B  would  alone  act.  But  the 
exterior  action  is  different  from  this,  and  depends  on  the 
interaction  of  all  of  the  magnetic  elements.  Thus,  all  the 
positive  polos  of  the  elements  which  are  on  the  side  B  act 
more  strongly  on  n  than  do  their  negative  poles,  which  are  nt 
a  greater  distance.  In  like  manner,  the  negative  poles  of  all 
of  the  elements  which  are  on  the  side  A  exert  on  a  stronger 
actions  than  the  positive  poles.  The  two  portions  Bn,  r<A 
of  the  row  therefore  so  act  a*  to  augment  the  magnetic 
force  of  the  element  ci.  From  these  interactions  it  fuUuwa 
that  in  the  half  B  of  the  row  of  elements  the  intensity  of 
the  negative  magnetism  of  an  element  exceeds  that  of  the 
positive  magnetism  of  the  element  at  its  right;  so  that  the 
action  of  the  negative  magnetism  predominates  in  the  half 
Be ;  similarly,  the  actions  of  the  positive  magnetism  pre- 
dominate in  the  half  Ac.  Calculating  the  effect*  of  the 
interactions  of  the  magnetic  elements  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  that  the  intensity  of  magnetic  actions  decreases  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
origin  of  such  action,  Poisson  demonstrated  that  the  sum 
of  the  actions  which  an  element  receives  from  all  the  others 
diminishes  from  the  middle  to  the  extremities  of  a  magnet 
— at  first  slowly,  then  very  rapidly.  It  follows  that  the 
difference  between  the  magnetic  forces  of  two  neighboring 
elements  augments  as  we  go  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
magnet.  But  it  is  this  very  difference  which  causes  induc- 
tive actions  exterior  to  the  bar ;  the  magnetic  force  there- 
fore increases  rapidly  from  the  middle  towards  the  ends. 
Xear  the  middle  the  differences  of  magnetic  force  are  hardy 
sensible,  and  the  exterior  effect  slight,  although  the  ele- 
ments are  more  highly  magnetized  than  near  tho  extremi- 
ties of  the  bar. 

Determination  of  the  Magnetic  fnteneity  along  a  Straight 
Magnet. — Coulomb  of  France  made  a  series  of  researches 
on  the  distribution  of  magnetic  intensity  along  the  length 
of  a  straight  magnet  formed  of  very  hard  steel  wire.  In 
his  investigation  he  used  two  methods  of  measurement.  In 
the  first  he  used  his  magnetic  tornion-bataiice,  which  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  magnet  suspended  by  a  fine  wire  of 
silver.  The  magnet  was  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
the  intensities  of  the  exterior  actions  along  its  length  were 
men^iurcd  by  observing  the  repulsion  or  attraction  it  caused 
in  the  magnet  uf  tho  torsion-balance.  The  second  method 
used  by  him  is  known  as  that  of  oecillation,  and  is  prao- 
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tised  bj  placing  a  long  magnet  of  hard  steel  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  then  bringing  various  points  on  the  surface 
of  this  n^agnet  at  the  same  distance  from  the  end  of  a  small 
magnet  of  hard  steel,  vhich  vibrates  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
while  the  point  of  suspension  of  this  small  magnet  and  the 
axis  of  the  vertical  magnet  are  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian.  Designating  by  vi  and  m'  the  magnetic  intensities 
in  two  different  points  of  the  magnet,  and  by  X  the  number 
of  oscillations  of  the  small  suspended  magnet  under  the 
influence  of  the  earth  alone,  by  n  and  n'  the  numbers  of 
oscillations  when  the  magnet  is  under  the  combined  action 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  points  t»  m'  of  the  magnet  under 
measurement,  wo  have  m  :  m'  =  n'  —  N'  :  ii''  —  S'.  Cou- 
lomb represented  the  intensities  of  action  at  different  points 
of  the  magnet  by  a  curve  formed  by  drawing  ordinatos  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  magnet,  and  Biot  has  given 
the  following  equation  for  this  curve :  y  =  A(«*  —  n*  ~  *), 
in  Avhich  the  ab.>«cissas  are  reckoned  along  the  length  of 
the  magnet,  starting  from  its  extremity.  A  and  n  are  con- 
stant?, and  22  the  length  of  the  magnet.  Whore  this  length 
18  very  great,  the  value  of  n  is  a  fraction  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ef  4 ;  hence,  we  can  neglect  ii"-  *,  and  the  equation 
is  reduced  to  y  =  An*.  The  distance  of  the  potea  (see  next 
paragraph)  from  the  ends  of  the  magnet  is  given  by  this 

(Vff  +  ^\~""''i  7^-^ — :,  in  which  the 
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formula 


logarithms  are  hyperbolic.     If  the  length  is  very  great, 
n  is  a  function,  and  in  neglecting  its  powers  it  becomes 

X  = — .     The  results  calculated  by  this  formula  agree 

logn 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  with  those  reached  by  ex- 
periment. 

Vejinition  of  tht  Pole  of  a  Magnet. — Consider  a  point  in 
which,  let  us  say,  positive  magnetism  is  concentrated,  and 
situate  at  so  great  a  distance  from  a  magnet  that  all 
straight  lines  drawn  from  this  centre  to  dilVercnt  points  of 
the  magnet  can  be  regarded  as  parallel.  Each  point  of  the 
negative  half  of  the  magnet  is  attracted,  and  so  much  the 


more  strongly  as  it  is  nearer  the  extremity  of  the  magnet 
All  of  these  parallel  attractions  have  a  resultant  whose  point 
of  application  is  situate  within  the  magnet  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  its  extremity.  This  point  of  application  is 
called  the  pole  of  the  magnet.  There  exists  a  similar  pole 
in  the  other  half  of  the  magnet,  which  is  the  point  of  ap- 
plication of  the  resultant  of  the  repulsive  forces  exerted  on 
the  magnetic  centre. 

Lav)  of  the  Variation  of  the  Tntenaity  of  Magnetic  Attrae- 
tione  and  Repuleione  with  the  Distance  from  a  Magnetic 
Pule. — -Tobias  Mayer  first  formally  stated  that  the  inten- 
sities of  the  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  varied  in- 
versely as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  pole  of  a 
magnet.  This  statement  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
Coulomb,  who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  rigorous  experi- 
mental research.  He  used  in  his  measurements  the  same 
methods  we  have  just  described  in  his  investigation  on  Ihe 
distribution  of  magnetic  intensities  in  bar  magnets.  (For 
an  admirable  account  of  Coulomb's  researches  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Blot's  Traitf  de  Phytique  erpfrimenlale  cl 
mathfviatique,  t.  iii.,  Paris,  1816.) 

Linet  of  Magnetic  Force. — If  fine  filings  of  soft  iron  be 
uniformly  sifted  over  a  glass  plate,  and  this  plate  be  then 
placed  gently  on  a  magnet,  we  shall  observe  merely  a 
slight  bristling  of  the  filings,  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
magnet ;  bat  if  the  plate  be  carefully  vibrated,  we  shall  ob- 
serve a  system  of  lines  gradually  develop  (Fig.  4j.  The 
writer  described  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  Science  (Apr.,  1871) 
the  following  method  of  "  fixing,"  photographing,  and  ex- 
hibiting these  magnetic  curves.  A  clean  plate  of  thin 
glass  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  hard  varnish  by  fiowinp  this 
substance  over  the  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  a  photng- 
rapher  coats  a  glass  plate  with  collodion.  After  the  var- 
nish has  dried  to  a  hard  film  the  plate  is  placed,  varnished 
side  up,  over  the  magnet  or  magnets,  with  its  ends  renting 
on  slips  of  wood,  so  that  the  under  surface  of  the  plate 
just  touches  the  magnet.  Fine  iron  filings  of  soft  Norway 
iron  are  now  sifted  uniformly  over  the  plate,  and  then  the 
magnetio  curves  are  developed  by  letting  fall  on  the  plate 
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Magnetic  Curves, 


vertically  at  difi°erent  points  a  piece  of  copper  wire.  The 
vibrations  of  the  plate  momentarily  detach  the  filings 
from  its  surface,  and  at  these  moments  the  magnet  arranges 
them  in  lines  which  are  the  resultants  of  its  force. 
The  plate  is  now  carefully  lifted  from  the  magnet,  and 
heated  uniformly  and  slowly  over  a  large  hot  metallic 
surface,  or  over  a  gas-lamp.  The  film  of  varnish  is  thus 
rendered  soft,  and  the  hot  filings,  sinking  into  it,  are  then 
fixed.  Plates  thus  made  have  served  (1)  for  accurate 
measures  on  the  lines  of  magnetic  force;  (2)  for  photo- 
graphic negatives  from  which  numerous  photographic 
prints  have  been  obtained ;  ('A)  for  lantern-slides  to  exhibit 
these  curves  to  large  audiences.  The  forms  of  these  curves 
have  been  the  subjects  of  mathematical  investigation  by 
Lambert,  Leslie,  and  others.  The  contemplation  of  these 
curves,  in  connection  with  the  action  of  magnets  on  mag- 
netio and  diamagnetic  bodies  (see  Diamaunetish),  led 
Faraday  to  the  adoption  of  the  terms  "  magnetic  field  " 
and  "  lines  of  magnetic  force."  A  magnetic  field  moy  be 
defined  as  any  space  at  every  point  of  which  exists  a  finite 
magnetic  force ;  while  a  line  of  magnetic  force  is  a  line 
drawn  through  a  magnetic  field  in  the  direction  of  the 
force  at  each  point  through  which  it  passes.  Before  the 
time  of  Faraday's  writings  physicists  were  satisfied  with 
the  mere  formal  statement  of  Coulomb's  law  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  intensity  of  magnetic  action  in  the  inverse 


ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  a  magnetic 
pole:  but  Faraday,  in  the  words  of  Maxwell,  "in  his 
mind's  eye  saw  lines  of  force  traversing  all  space  when 
the  mathematicians  saw  centres  of  force  attracting  at  a 
distance ;  Faraday  saw  a  medium  where  they  saw  nothing 
but  distance ;  Faraday  sought  the  seat  of  the  phenomena 
in  real  actions  going  on  in  the  medium ;  they  were  satisfied 
that  they  had  found  it  in  a  power  of  action  at  a  distance 
impressed  on  the  electric  fluids."  Faraday  gove  very  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  behavior  of  bodies  in  the  magnetic  field. 
When  the  field  is  uniform — that  is,  when  the  linos  of  force 
are  parallel — both  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies  place 
themselves  in  the  direetion  of  the  lines  of  force ;  but  in 
other  cases  magnetic  bodies  (like  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  etc.) 
tend  to  go  from  weaker  to  stronger  places  of  magnetio 
action,  while  diamagnetic  bodies  (like  bismuth,  borate  of 
lead,  etc.)  tend  to  go  from  stronger  to  weaker  places  in  the 
magnetic  field.  The  conception  of  the  lines  of  force  and 
the  magnetic  field,  and  the  enunciation  of  the  laws  just 
given.  Sir  W.  Thomson  says,  "  formed  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  steps  made  in  philosophical  exposition  of  which 
any  instance  exists  in  the  history  of  science.  .  .  .  Mathe- 
maticians were  content  to  investigate  the  general  expres- 
sion of  the  resultant  force  experienced  by  a  globe  of  soft 
iron  in  all  such  oases ;  but  Faraday,  without  mathemat- 
ics, divined  the  result  of   the  mathematical    inrestiga- 
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tion,  and,  what  has  proved  of  infinite  value  to  the  mathe- 
maticians themselves,  he  has  given  them  an  articulate 
Ianf;aa|;e  in  which  to  express  their  results.  Indeed,  the 
whole  language  of  the  maKnetio  field  and  linea  of  fofce  is 
Faraday's.  It  must  be  said  for  the  mathematicians  that 
they  greedily  accepted  it,  and  have  ever  since  been  most 
icalous  in  uxing  it  to  the  best  advantage."  Indeed,  much 
of  the  scientific  labors  of  Thomson,  and  nearly  all  of  Max- 
well's Trraliw  on  Eleelriritg  and  Magvttltm  ( 187%),  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  translation  of  Faraday's  ideas  (as  contained 
in  his  Ejrpenmental  Reatarchem  in  Etrctneihf,  Lond,,  1845- 
55)  into  the  language  of  mathematical  analysis,  and  the 
fiirther  development  of  the  consequences  of  their  general 
quantitative  expression. 

Mnkodt  of  Mnking  Artificial  MagotI: — Contifiuiit  Point: 
— In  hypothetical  language  magnetixatian  may  be  described 
aA  a  method  of  permanently  separating  the  magnetisms  of 
iEteel  bars,  and  thus  giving  to  the  bars  the  properties  of  the 
loadstone  or  magnet  which  magnetized  them.  The  various 
pro««8ses  of  magnetiuttion  are  termed  fourAr*,  and  are  di- 
Tided  into  the  methods  of  nmpU  touch,  dovhle  touch,  and 
trpftrated  touch.  The  earliest  known  method  of  magnet- 
ization ia  to  place  the  bar  of  steel  against  a  loadstone,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  lino  joining  its  two  poles.  AAer 
some  time,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  loadstone,  the 
size  and  hardness  of  the  bar,  the  latter  ia  found  to  be 
majrnetized.  Prof.  Robison  of  Edinburgh  first  traced  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  magnetization  of  the  bar  in  the 
above  experiment,  and  found  that  it  proceeded  more  slowly 
as  the  bar  was  of  harder  steel.  Thus,  when  the  bar  touches 
the  X.  pole  of  the  magnet  there  is  found  near  the  point  of 
contact  a  S.  pole  in  the  bar,  and  a  little  farther  in  the  axis 
of  the  bar  there  exists  a  N.  pole,  and  next  to  this  a  second 
very  feeble  S.  pole.  These  poles  proceed  slowly  towards 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bar,  and,  if  the  bar  be  not 
too  lonK.  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  first  N.  pole  will 
reach  its  extremity,  and  the  magnetized  bar  will  be  found 
with  two  poles  only.  If  the  bar  is  very  long,  this  pole  will 
never  reach  its  extremity,  and  there  will  be  produced  ron- 
irjmewt  poinit  in  the  bar:  that  is,  there  will  exist  more  than 
two  pules  in  the  bar,  and  two  of  these  iutrrior  contiguous 
poles  form  what  is  ealled  a  consequent  point.  These  in- 
terior contiguous  poles  are  of  the  same  name.  It  follows 
that  if  there  are  an  even  number  of  consequent  points,  the 
ends  of  the  bar  are  of  opposite  magnetisms ;  but  these 
ends  will  be  of  the  same  magnetism  when  there  is  an  un- 
eren  number  of  consequent  points.  These  facts  are  shown 
Fio.  S. 


We  are  indebted  to  Knight  for  the  discovery  of  the  first 
effective  method  of  making  powerful  permanent  steel  mag- 
neto. His  method,  which  is  as  follows,  is  described  in  tho 
Phil.  Tram,  for  1740  and  1747  (vol.  iliv.) :  Two  powerful 
magnetic  bars,  M  H'  (Fig.  7),  are  placed  in  the  same 
Fio.  7. 
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straight  line  with  their  opposite  poles,  N  S,  very  near 

each  other;  the  needle  or  bar  n  «  to  be  magnetized  is  laid 

flat  on  the  surface  of  the  bars,  with  its  centre  over  the 

space  between  the  magnets.     If  the  bar  to  be  magnetized 

is  a  compass-needle  having  a  cup  for  suspension,  the  cup 

I  can  be  placed  between  the  magnets.     Tho  magnet.4  M  M' 

<  are  now  seoarated  by  moving  them  in  opposite  directions, 

while  the  oar  n  •  remains  stationary,  until  the  bar  resets 

I  with  its  extremities  in  contact  with  the  two  magnets ;  it  is 

!  then  slid  off  sideways,  removed  to  some  distance,  but  still 

kept  parallel  to  the  magnets,  which  are  to  be  restored  to 

I  their  former  position,  and  the  bar  or  needle  replaced  for  a 

I  new  operation.     The  poles  It  and  S  of  the  magnets  oonspire 

in  their  action  on  the  oar  n  « ;  the  pole  N  of  the  magnet  H 

attracts  all  of  the  S.  polarity  and  repels  the  X.,  whiUt  the 

I  pule  S  of  the  bar  H'  attracts  all  of  tue  X.  polarity  and  re- 

I  pels  the  S. :  hence,  in  the  final  and  permanent  magnetio 

I  condition  of  the  bar,  the  position  of  the  poles  «  n  is  the  re- 

I  verse  of  the  poles  N  S  of  the  bars.  A  small  needle  will  be- 

:  come  magnetized  to  saturation  by  one  operation  of  this 

kind  performed  on  each  of  its  surfaces  ;  for  larger  bars, 

two  or  three  or  more  repetitions  are  necessary.     A  dozen 

I  bars  or  plates  may  be  magnetized  in  this  way  in  a  very 

few  minutes,  and  bars  or  plates  of  sixteen  inches  to  two 

feet  in  length,  and  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  may  be 

magnetized  within  a  minute.     Dr.  Knight  thus  mode  the 

,  bars  of  his  two  great  compound  magnets,  at  present  in  the 

possession  of  the  Royal  Society.     Each  magnet  contains 

240  bars  of  15  inches  in  length,  I  inch  wide,  and  half  an 

inch  thick.    We  have  no  authentic  record  of  tho  power  of 

I  this  magnet  during  Knight's  life.     Faraday  in  1830  found 

I  that  when  a  soft  iron  cylinder  1  foot  long  and  }  inch  in 

diameter  was  placed  across  the  dissimilar  poles  of  these 

j  two  magnets,  a  force  of  about  100  pounds  was  required  to 

.  break  down  the  attractive  power. 

!       In  ^pinus's  method  the  ends  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetized 

rest  upon  the  ends  of  the  opposite  poles  of  two  powerful 

magnets,  a  6,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.     Two  movable  magnets, 
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in  Tig.  5,  where  the  oonseqnent  points  bare  been  detected 
by  rolling  the  bar  in  iron  filings. 

Simple  Touch  and  Friction. — We  can  magnetize  to  sat- 
nratioD  any  little  bar  of  steel  by  sliding  over  it  the  pole  of 
a  magnet  several  times,  always  being  careful  that  tne  pole 
of  the  magnet  glides  in  the  same  direction  during  each 

Kssu     In  order  to  form  a  conception  of  what  takes  place, 
us  consider  a  row  of  magnetic  elements,  A  B  (Fig.  6), 
orer  which  we  slide  the                         _ 
N.  pole  of  the  magnet  C                        '  '"•  "• 
is  the  direction  of  the 
kiTOW.    When  the  mag- 
net has  arrived  in  the 
position  n,  it  will  have 
caused  in  the  different       ,         ^ 
elements     an     arrange- 
ment   indicated   by  the     ~      ,  ^  ,  '  '  ^   .,    .,   ~ 

signs  -H  and  -.  Those  Af^  f^  f  >^ +)  ^ -^  f  ^  f^ 
elements  which  are  in  ^^  V.-/^^  v^  V-^  '■^'-.y- 
H  A  will  have  the  direction  of  their  polarities  inverted  as 
the  magnet  progresses  over  them,  so  that  when  tho  magnet 
has  reached  A  all  the  elements  will  have  their  magnetisms 
arranged  as  shown  in  n  B  of  the  figure.  We  sec  that  the 
extremity  last  touched  has  a  pole  of  the  contrary  name  to 
the  pole  of  the  magnet  which  touched  the  bar.  The  above 
aHion  is  repeated  several  times,  or  until  there  is  no  more 
increaiie  in  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  bar. 

Method  of  Double  Touch. — Cp  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  only  known  methods  of  magnet- 
ization were  those  just  described.  About  1740,  Reaumur 
and  Buffon  received  from  Oxford  small  magnetic  bars, 
made  by  Dr.  Knight  of  London,  which  had  an  extraor- 
dinary power  for  their  size.  The  arrival  of  Dr.  Knight's 
magnets  caused  Duhamel  to  experiment,  and  he  found  on 
magnetizing  several  pieces  of  sabre-blade,  placed  one  over 
the  other,  that  the  lowest  hod  a  degree  of  magnetism  com- 
parable to  those  of  Knight.  The  latter  stated  that  he  did 
not  employ  the  loadstone,  but  he  kept  his  process  a  secret. 


e  and  d,  are  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  bar,  with  the  poles 
of  each  of  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  pole  of  the  fixed 
magnet  nearest  it.  These  two  magnets,  separated  by  a 
block  of  wood,  are  placed  at  an  inclination  of  15°  to  20°  to 
the  bar.  In  this  position  the  two  magnets  are  slid  together 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  bar,  so  that  each 
half  of  tho  bar  has  had  the  same  number  of  strokes.  When 
the  bar  is  thick  the  above  operation  has  to  be  repeated  on 
each  side  of  the  bar.  This  method  gives  a  powerful  mag- 
netization, but  has  the  drawback  of  sometimes  prodaoing 
consequent  points  and  an  irregular  magnetization. 

Method  of  Separated  Double  Touch. — Duhamel's  method 
of  separated  double  touch  is  similar  to  that  of  ^pinns,  with 
the  exception  that  the  two  movable  magnets,  C  1)  (Fig.  0), 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  bar,  are  not  separated  by  the 
Block  of  wood,  and  also  they  are  not  Bl'id  together  backward 
and  forward  over  the  bar ;  but  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  being  drawn  apart  from  the  centre  to  the  ends  of 
the  bar.  After  they  have  reached  the  ends,  the  magnets 
are  raised  from  the  bar,  their  poles  placed  together  over 
the  centre  of  the  bar,  and  agnin  drawn  asunder.  This 
method  is  less  powerful  than  ^pinus's,  but  gives  a  more 
regular  magnetization.  It  is  much  employed  in  tho  mag- 
netization of  compass-needles. 

Fio.  9. 


Magnetixatinn  by  Meant  of  a  Current  of  Voltaic  ^^'^r^ 
tricily. — A  powerful  and  equable  magnetization  is  effec^w  [^ 
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hj  enclosing  the  bar  in  &  helix  throagh  which  a  current  of 
voltaic  electricity  passes.  If  we  assume  that  the  current 
mores  from  the  carbon  to  the  cine  pole  of  the  battery,  then 
the  end  of  the  bar  facing  us,  around  which  the  current  flows 
in  the  same  direction  u  the  hands  of  a  watch,  will  be  the 
S.  pule  of  the  magnet.  The  following  modification  of  this 
method  is  the  most  powerful  means  known  for  the  mag- 
netization of  large  steel  bars.  The  bar  to  be  magnetized  is 
placed  between  the  opposite  polos  of  two  powerful  electro- 
magnets (see  Electro-Magnetism)  A  B,  A'  B'  (Fig.  10). 
Fio.  10. 


The  Toltaio  onrrent  which  passes  through  these  electro- 
magnets also  passes  through  a  helix  C,  which  is  moved 
ba<-l(ward  and  forward  the  same  number  of  times  over  each 
half  of  the  magnet,  and  is  finally  brought  to  rest  in  the 
centre  of  the  bar.  By  this  method  the  most  powerful  per- 
manent compound  magnets  have  been  produced. 

Qiintitit'9  of  Stefl /or  Artificial  Magnett. — From  experi- 
ments of  Scoresby  it  would  appear  that  for  large  or  massive 
single  or  compound  magnets  of  the  straight-bar  form  the 
bedt  material  is  hard  caai  gteet;  for  horseshoe  magnets,  if 
single,  cast  steel  annealed  from  file  hardness  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  550°,  or  »hear  tteel  a  little  reduced  ;  ana  for 
compound  horseshoe  magnets,  cast  steel  annealed  at  480° 
to  600°,  or  shear  steel  perfectly  hard ;  for  compass-needles, 
if  single  and  heavy,  such  as  are  suited  for  stormy  weather, 
hard  cart  tied;  if  light  or  of  moderate  weight,  whether 
single  or  compound,  the  beet  cast  steel  annealed  at  500°  or 
550°,  or  hard  shear  steel,  or  hard  east  steel  from  Bradford 
iron ;  and  for  very  light  needles  or  other  small  magnets, 
the  best  cast  steel  annealed  at  the  heat  of  boiling  oil.  Cast- 
iron  bars,  if  hardened  at  the  end,  are  capable  of  forming 
powerful  and  permanent  magnets.  Hearaer  constructed  a 
compound  magnet  formed  of  twenty-four  bars,  each  weighing 
3  pounds,  which  lifted  60  pounds.  The  practice  of  harden- 
ing the  ends  only  of  bars  destined  for  magnets  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  this  mode  of  tempering  possesses  no  ad- 
vantage as  to  capacity,  while  it  has  much  disadvantage  as 
to  tenaciousncss,  except  in  very  thin  bars.  A  moderate 
hardening  throughout  is  the  most  efficacious.  Scoresby 
found  a  constant  relation  between  the  ductility  of  iron  and 
its  magnetic  capacity  ;  the  best  iron  possesses  the  highest 
magnetic  quality,  lie  examined  magnetically  all  the  va- 
rieties of  steel,  both  hard  and  soft,  and  the  results  he  ob- 
tained revealed  sueh  a  relation  between  the  magnetical 
properties  of  several  bars  and  the  denomination  of  the  steel 
of  which  they  were  made  as  to  show  that  it  might  not  be 
impossible  that  magnetism  may  be  rendered  available  for 
ascertaining  not  only  the  degree  of  carburation,  but  even 
for  determining  the  quality  of  iron  out  of  which  the  steel 
may  have  been  manufactured. 

Superiaturated  Magnet: — Magnets  made  by  the  processes 
of  double  touch  and  of  the  voltaic  current  are  often  nipcr- 
laturatrd ;  that  is,  they  contain  more  separated  magnetisms 
than  the  bar  can  maintain  separated  when  it  is  left  to 
itself;  for  after  these  magnets  nave  been  made  their  mag- 
netic powers  gradually  diminish  until  they  reach  the  con- 
dition of  taturaliou.  This  condition  is  sometimes  reached 
only  after  a  long  period,  which  may  be  shortened  by  the 
action  on  the  bar  of  variable  temperature  and  molecular 
vibrations.  The?e  vibrations,  however,  if  they  act  on  the 
bar  during  its  magnetization,  really  aid  the  process,  and 
are  often  employed  to  overcome  the  coorcitive  force  of  the 
bar.  The  coorcitive  force  yields  only  slowly  step  by  step 
at  each  stroke  of  the  magnetizing  bar.  This  phenomenon 
bos  been  studied  by  Quetelet,  who  found  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  condition  of  saturation  the  strokes  of  the  mag- 
nets had  to  be  made  on  all  sides  of  the  bar  undergoing 
magnetization.  Generally,  twelve  strokes  gave  him  the 
maximum  of  magnetization.  He  found  that  after  any 
number  x  of  strokes,  the  magnetic  intensity  t,  in  function 
of  the  maximum  intensity  I,  which  the  bar  can  receive,  is 
given  by  the  formula  i  =  T  (1  —  0.  38</r).  The  magneti- 
zation in  Quetelet's  experiments  was  effected  by  the  method 
of  Duhamcl.  (The  reader  who  desires  further  information 
in  reference  to  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction 
of  steel  magnets  and  the  various  processes  of  magnetization 
will  find  a  large  fund  of  experience  in  Scoresby's  Mat/nct- 
ical  Tnreitii/altont,  London,  1839—44.) 

Terreilrial  Magnelitm. — Mariner't  Compau. —  The  Mag- 
netic Declination. — It  is  not  known  by  whom  and  when  a 
natural  or  artificial  magnet  was  first  suspended  by  a  thread 
or  floated  on  water,  and  the  discovery  made  that  it  placed 
itself  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  line.  All  that  we  are 
certain  of  in  the  early  history  of  this  discovery  is,  that  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  magnetic  needle  was  known  in 


France,  for  Ouyot  of  Provins  ahout  1130  wrote  a  poem 
called  La  Bible  Guyot — the  manuscript  of  which  is  now  in 
the  Paris  library — in  which  he  tells  how  a  needle  which  has 
been  'rubbed  by  the  mariniire  (as  ho  calls  the  loadxtonc) 
will  point  to  the  pole-star,  and  in  the  dark  nights,  without 
moon  or  stars,  will  guide  the  mariner  on  his  course.  It  is 
also  to  be  remarked  that  Europeans  have  always  marked 
the  X.  point  of  the  mariner's  compass  by  a  Jieur-de-lit. 
Some  historians,  with  Humboldt,  give  the  invention  of  the 
compass  to  the  Chinese  at  a  date  over  1000  b.  c,  but  others 
who  have  as  carefully  examined  into  the  subject  state  that 
they  are  convinced  that  the  Chinese  learned  the  directive 
property  of  the  magnet  from  the  early  European  navigators. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  mode  of  sus- 
pension of  the  needle  in  which  the  Chinese  persist  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  was  used  by  the  early  Dutch  navigators. 
The  fact  that  the  needle  does  not  point  to  the  N.  at  all  places 
was  early  known.  The  discovery  that  it  changed  its  direc- 
tion of  pointing  with  a  change  of  place  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Columbus,  but  this  is  incorrect,  for  the  departure 
of  the  needle  from  the  geographic  meridian  (called  its 
variation  or  declination)  is  marked  down  for  different  points 
of  the  sea  on  the  atlas  of  Andrea  Bianco,  which  was  made 
in  the  year  1436.  What  Columbus  really  discovered  was  a 
line  of  no  variation  2)°  E.  of  the  Isle  of  Corvo  in  the 
Azores,  on  Sept.  13, 1492. 

The  Cycle  of  the  Variation  in  Declination. — Some  time 
after  this,  about  1620,  it  was  found  that  the  needle  did  not 
keep  one  line  of  direction  even  in  the  same  place,  but  slowly 
changed  its  angle  with  the  meridian  year  by  year.  This 
discovery  is  generally  attributed  to  Gillebrand  of  England. 
He  hod  compared  the  variation  observed  at  London  by 
Burroughs,  Guntcr,  and  himself,  and  found  that  the  N. 
end  of  the  needle  was  gradually  drawing  more  to  the  west- 
ward, for  Norman  and  Burroughs  had  observed  it  to  point 
11}°  to  the  E.  of  N.  in  1580;  Gunter  had  found  its  de- 
viation only  64°  in  1662 ;  and  he  himself  had  observed  only 
4°  in  16.'54.  The  examination  of  all  of  the  observations 
made  at  London  show  that  in  1580  the  N.  end  of  the  needle 

Eointcd  11°  15'  to  the  E.  of  N.  In  1662  the  declination 
ad  fallen  to  6°  15',  and  in  1660  the  needle  pointed  due  N. 
and  8.  In  1730  it  pointed  13°  W. ;  in  1765,  20°  W. ;  in  I RI8 
it  reached  its  maximum  westerly  position  of  24°  41' ;  then 
it  began  a  retrograde  motion  to  the  E.,  and  in  1850  the  de- 
clination was  only  22°  30'  W. ;  in  1885,  21°  6'  W. ;  while 
in  the  present  year  the  declination  at  London  is  about  20° 
W.  Toe  N.  end  of  the  needle  has  at  London  moved  about 
3}°  to  the  eastward  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Thc» 
figures  show  a  remarkable  motion  in  the  needle,  governed 
by  some  cause  acting  regularly  through  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  sec  that  it  occupied  1 58  years  for  the  needle  to 
swing  from  the  geographic  meridian  into  its  extreme  west- 
erly declination,  and  that  after  reaching  this  extreme  posi- 
tion it  at  once  began  its  approach  to  the  meridian.  Thus, 
in  about  320  years  it  makes  one  oscillation  ;  and  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that  in  this  oscillation  it  follows  the  same 
kind  of  motion  oa  the  )>endulum,  moving  faster  as  it  swings 
towards  the  meridian,  and  gradually  slackening  its  motion 
as  it  proceeds  to  the  limits  of  its  oscillation. 

Daily  Varialiont  of  the  Mnynctic  Accdtc. — -PerturhatioM. 
— If  an  elastic  rod  bo  clamped  at  one  end  and  bent  from  | 
its  natural  position,  its  free  end  will  vibrate  with  a  regular  I 
motion  like  a  swinging  pendulum  ;  but  this  free  end  may  ' 
at  the  same  time  have  shorter  and  quicker  swings,  and 
carry  these  along  in  its  main  vibration.  Observations  have 
shown  that  in  this  manner  the  magnetic  needle  also  vi- 
brates, for  it  does  not  move  steadily  year  after  year,  or 
even  day  after  day,  in  its  320  years'  swing,  hut,  as  Graham 
discovered  in  1 722,  the  needle  makes  during  its  main  oscilla- 
tion many  minor  vibrations.  Some  of  these  follow  regular 
laws ;  others  apparently  follow  no  law,  and  are  hence  called 
pertnrbationt.  Among  the  former  is  the  regular  march  of 
the  daily  variation  discovered  by  Graham.  This  motion 
depends  upon  the  apparent  position  of  the  sun,  and  there- 
fore follows  tho  time  of  the  geographic  meridian  of  the 
place  where  the  needle  is  observed.  In  the  northern  hem- 
isphere the  northern  end  of  the  needle  has  its  extreme 
easterly  position  four  or  five  hours  before  midday;  hence  | 
it  begins  to  swing  with  an  increasing  velocity,  which  nt-  : 
tains  its  maximum  nearly  at  the  moment  when  the  foo  \ 
crosses  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  station.  One  or  two 
hours  afterward  the  needle  comes  to  rest,  and  soon  after 
begins  its  eastward  swing,  and  comes,  with  a  slight  Booond- 
ary  vibration,  to  its  first  position  about  sunrise.  The  arc 
of  the  daily  oscillation  is  small,  only  from  5'  to  25';  and 
its  extent  changes  with  the  seasons,  being  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  diurnal  arc  described  by  the  sun.  Thus,  from 
Dr.  Bachc's  observations  at  Philadelphia  the  mean  daily 
arc  of  vibration  for  the  year  is  71';  for  summer  it  is  10 J , 
and  for  winter  it  is  5i'.  This  daily  variation  also  increases 
from  the  magnetic  equator  to  its  poles.    On  tho  equator  it 
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it  only  3',  while  Dr.  Kane  found  over  60'  at  Rensselaer 
Harbor,  N.  lat.  78°  37'. 

Tie  CycU  of  tke  Range  o/  JMily  Motion  in  DecUnati'on 
lie  taiw  at  the  CgcU  o/  tke  Atmunt  of  Spotted  Svtar  Sur- 
face and  tke  Cgcle  of  tke  Freqmeneg  of  tke  Aurora  Polarit. 
— Yet  another  cauee,  apparently  removed  from  the  earth, 
affects  the  magnitude  of  the  needle's  daily  swing;  which, 
strange  to  say,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
mn's  surface.  We  owe  this  discovery  to  the  labors  of  three 
men.  FirKt,  Counsellor  Schwabo  of  Dessau,  Germany,  be- 
gaji  in  IS26  daily  obsen-ations  on  the  number,  size,  and 
position  of  the  spots  which  are  nearly  always  visible  on 
the  solar  disk.  He  kept  up  these  observations  for  forty- 
nine  years.  In  1860,  Schwabo  announced  that  the  amount 
of  spotted  surface  which  yearly  appears  on  the  sun  follows 
a  regular  law,  going  through  a  cycle  in  about  ten  years. 
Thus,  in  1860  a  large  number  of  spots  was  visible,  but  in 
1S65  very  few  were  seen ;  after  this  they  became  more  and 
more  numerous,  until  in  1870  they  had  reached  their  max- 
imum amount.  About  the  same  time  that  Schwsbe  gave 
this  discovery  to  the  world.  Prof.  Lamont  of  Munich  dis- 
covered that  the  daily  range  of  the  needle's  vibration  went 
through  a  similar  cycle.  Very  soon  afterwards  Gen.  Sabine 
of  England  discovered  independently  the  same  fact,  which 
he  deduced  from  observations  made  at  places  so  far  removed 
from  each  other  as  Toronto  in  Canada  and  Hobarton  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  was  thus  led  to  refer  the  cycle  to  some 
eaase  exterior  to  the  earth,  and  pointed  out  the  coincidence 
of  the  ten-year  solar-spot  cycle  and  that  of  the  daily  range 
of  variation  of  the  magnet  At  Gottingen,  for  example, 
the  daily  variation  is  4'  greater  during  the  year  of  the 
greatest  number  of  spots  than  during  the  year  of  the  least. 
Matfnetie  Perturbation*  and  the  Aurora  Polang. — The 
magnet  is  often  subject  to  sudden  and  extensive  motions 
in  variation,  coming  at  unexpected  times,  and  affecting 
aimnltaneously  magnets  suspended  at  great  distances  from 
each  other.  These  disturbances  are  ofteh,  though  not  al- 
ways, accompanied  by  displays  of  the  aurora  polaris,  and 
Fio.  11. 
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Magnetic  Motions  during  an  Aurora. 

it  has  been  observed  that  the  flashes  and  lateral  movements 
of  the  auroral  colomns  are  always  acoompanied  by  simul- 
taneous movements  of  the  magnet  in  declination.  Also, 
an  examination  of  extended  series  of  observations  on  au- 
roras has  led  to  the  remarkable  discovery  that  they  obey 
periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  frequency,  coinciding 
with  the  cycles  of  the  solar  spots  and  of  the  mean  daily 
range  in  declination.  The  accompanying  figure  (11)  exhib- 
its the  motions  of  the  magnet  observed  by  the  writer  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  brilliant  aurora  of  the  evening  of 
Oct.  14, 1870.  The  vertical  divisions  of  the  figure,  as  shown 
on  the  left,  equal  3'  of  aro  each.  The  P.  M.  times  of  obser- 
vation are  given  on  the  upper  horiiontal  line.  The  dis- 
tances of  the  broken  line  above  0°  show  western,  and 
those  below  eastern,  positions  of  the  N.  end  of  the  magnet, 
referred  to  the  line  0°,  which  is  the  mean  declination  of 
Oct  14, 1870.  The  line  D  represents  the  range  (]8'.43)  of 
Oct.  14.  A  is  the  position  the  magnet  had  (-1-  9'.33)  at  lA. 
17n.  p.  K.  on  Dot.  14,  while  B  is  the  declination  (— 7'.2i) 


at  8A.  A.  H.  (the  time  of  greatest  eastern  declination)  on 
the  morning  of  Oct.  15.  Obsen'ations  made  on  the  aurora 
simultaneously  with  those  on  the  magnet  showed  that  the 
motion  of  the  magnet  coincided  in  its  maxima  and  minima 
with  the  greatest  activity  of  the  aurora.  The  rapid  and 
steady  easterly  motion,  from  7h.  67i«.S  to  8A.  bm.i,  of 
42', 04  is  remarkable.  The  flashing  up  of  brilliant  green- 
ish auroral  streamers  or  columns  was  observed  at  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  this  easterly  motion. 

The  direction  of  present  research  is  to  the  discovery,  if 
possible,  of  constant  relations  between  the  sudden  deflec- 
tions of  the  magnet  and  the  sudden  outburst  observed  in 
the  chromosphere  of  the  sun.  (See  Srs.)  Several  such  co- 
incidences have  been  observed  by  Prof.  Young  and  others, 
but  more  extended  and  systematic  observations  are  re- 
quired to  prove  that  a  physical  connection  between  the 
phenomena  really  exists,  though  that  this  ie  probably  the 
cose  every  one  admits. 

The  Dip  of  the  Magnetic  Needle. — Magnetic  Polet  and 
Equator. — Robert  Norman,  whom  Gilbert  describes  as  "  a 
good  seaman  and  an  ingenious  artificer,  who  first  discover- 
ed the  dip  of  magnetic  iron,"  observed  in  1576  that  if  a  bar 
of  steel  is  supported  on  its  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  it  will 
necessarily  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  it 
will,  after  having  been  magnetized,  swing  into  the  mag- 
netic meridian  and  place  its  length  at  nn  angle  with  the 
horizon.  In  the  northern  magnetic  hemisphere  the  N.  end 
of  the  needle  points  downward,  making,  for  example  at 
Xew  York,  an  angle  of  about  73°  with  the  horizon  ;  in  the 
southern  magnetic  hemisphere  the  S.  pole  of  the  magnet 
points  downward.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  dip  of 
the  needle.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  behavior  of 
such  a  needle  when  it  is  carried  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Proceeding  N.  and  to  the  W.  of  New  York,  we  shall 
observe  the  N.  end  of  the  needle  dipping  more  and  more, 
until,  having  reached  a  N.  lat.  of  70°  5',  and  a  W.  Ion. 
of  99°  46',  we  have  attained  the  position  where  Com, 
Ross  in  18.12  first  observed  the  needle  taking  an  exactly 
perpendicular  position.  This  point  is  called  the  N.  mag- 
netic pole  of  tlie  earth.  It  is  inferred  from  observations 
on  the  dip  in  the  southern  hemisphere  that  a  southern 
magnetic  pole — where  the  needle  will  be  vertical  with  its 
S.  pole  downward — exists  about  lat.  S.  70°  and  Ion,  125° 
E.  of  Greenwich.  This  would  place  this  pole  in  the  ter- 
ritory discovered  by  our  countryman  Wilkes.  No  explorer, 
however,  has  reached  the  S.  magnetic  pole. 

Magnetic  Equator. — Between  these  two  poles,  along  an 
irregular  line  in  the  tropics,  the  needle  does  not  dip,  but 
holds  a  truly  horizontal  position.  This  line,  passing  round 
the  globe  near  its  equator,  in  every  part  of  which  the  dip 
is  nothing,  is  called  the  magnetic  equator,  which  is  a  very 
irregular  line,  crosping  the  equator  at /our  points,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  12,  where  the  full  lino  £  E  is  the  geographic  equa- 
tor, and  the  dotted  line 
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M  M  M  is  the  magnetio 
equator.  The  general 
inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic equator  to  the  goo- 
graphic  equator  is  about 
12°,  its  principal  inter- 
sections or  nodes  being 
in  118i°  W.  Ion.  and 
601°  E.  Ion.  from  Green- 
wich ;  and  it  is  a  toler- 
ably regular  line  throughout  one-half  of  its  circumference 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  "  The  exact  position 
of  the  nodes  and  the  true  form  of  the  magnetic  equator 
have  been  determined  with  great  care  by  Horlet  and  Han- 
steen.  There  are  some  slight  difierences  in  their  results, 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Arago  in  the  following  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  results  of  their  inquiry  :  "  Both 
Morlet  and  Hanstecn  place  the  magnetic  equator  wholly  to 
the  S.  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  between  Airica  and  Amer- 
ica, its  greatest  southern  latitude  being  at  25° ;  one  node 
is  in  Africa,  in  about  22°  of  E.  Ion.,  or  in  18°  according  to 
Morlet.  In  setting  out  towards  the  E,  from  this  node, 
which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  African 
continent,  the  magnetio  equator  advances  rapidly  to  the 
N.  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  quits  Africa  a  little  to  the  S. 
of  Cape  Guardafui,  and  in  the  Arabian  Sea  it  attains  its 
most  northerly  latitude  of  about  12°  in  62°  of  £.  Ion. 
Between  this  meridian  and  174°  E.  the  magnetio  equator  ia 
constantly  to  the  N.  of  the  equinoctial  line.  It  cuts  the  In- 
dian peninsula  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Comorin,  traverses 
the  Qulf  of  Bengal,  making  a  slight  advance  to  the  equi- 
noctial, from  which  it  is  only  8°  distant  at  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
It  then  reascends  a  little  to  the  N.,  almost  touches  the  N. 
point  of  Borneo,  traverses  the  isle  of  Paragua,  the  strait 
of  which  separates  the  most  southern  of  the  Philippines 
from  the  isle  of  Mindanao,  and  under  the  meridian  of  Nai- 
gion  it  again  reaches  the  N.  lat.^  gP.iy^rom  this  point  it 
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traverses  the  archipelago  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  de- 
sccnd:<  rapidly  to  the  equinoctial  line,  which  it  cuta,  ac- 
eonlinj;  t»  Morlet.  in  174°,  and  according  to  Hansteen  in 
1S7°  of  E.  Ion.  There  is  much  less  of  uncertainty  rcppect- 
ing  the  position  of  a  second  node,  also  situated  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  W.  Ion.  ought  to  be  about  120° ;  but 
irhilo  Morlet's  inquiries  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  mag- 
netic equator  merely  touche-o  the  equinoctial  at  that  point, 
and  then  bends  again  to  the  S.,  Hansteen  makes  it  cross 
the  line  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  continue  then 
through  an  extent  of  15°  of  Ion.,  and  then  return  south- 
vard  and  cross  the  equinoctial  again  in  about  108°  of  W. 
Ion.,  or  23°  from  the  W.  coast  of  America.  This  discrep- 
ancy between  the  deductions  of  Morlet  and  Hanstcen  is, 
after  all,  very  trivial,  for  in  the  case  just  mentioned  the 
magnetic  equator  does  not  go  more  than  li°  to  the  N.  of 
the  equinoctial ;  and  in  general  the  magnetic  equator  of 
Morlet  difiers  in  no  part  so  much  as  2°  in  latitude  from 
that  of  Hansteen.  The  magnetic  equator  thus  traced  over 
the  globe  has  a  motion  from  £.  to  W.,  in  so  far  as  can  be 
determined  by  direct  observations  on  the  position  of  its 
nodes.  The  two  nodes  of  Hansteen,  corresponding  to  the 
tangent  node  of  Alorlet,  are  divided  between  108°  and  126° 
of  W.  Ion.  In  1819,  Freyoinet  found,  on  board  the  Vranie, 
that  this  node  was  in  132°  of  W.  Ion. ;  and  Sabine  found 
that  the  node  in  Africa,  which  was  far  from  the  coast  in 
1780,  had  advanced  from  E.  to  W.  even  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Morlet  found  that  the  dip  of  the  needle  diminished 
wherever  the  motion  of  the  equator  tended  to  diminish 
the  magnetic  latitude,  and  that  it  incrca.^ed,  on  the  con- 
trary, wherever  the  magnetic  latitude  was  increased — a 
result  confirmed  by  observation.'* 

/nten«i/y  o/  Terrestrial  Magnetism  at  Different  Points  of 
the  Earth's  Surface. — The  magnetic  intensity  of  any  point 
of  the  globe  can  be  determined  by  observations  on  the  times 
of  vibration  of  a  dipping-needle.  The  dipping-needle  holds 
to  terrestrial  magnetism  the  same  relation  that  a  pendulum 
does  to  gravitation.  In  a  state  of  rest  both  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultants  of  these  forces,  and  if  set  in  vibration 
wo  can  from  the  number  of  these  vibrations  in  a  given  time 
determine  the  intensity  of  these  forces  if  the  known  action 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  or  gravitation  of  any  one  point  of 
the  earth  is  taken  as  unity.  Thns,  if  »  and  n'  respectively 
represent  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  the  same  time 
by  the  same  needle  at  the  same  temperature  at  two  differ- 
ent stations  on  the  earth,  and  F  and  F'  the  intensities  of 
magnetism  at  the«o  two  points,  then  F  :  F'  =  n'  :  n''.  But 
this  method  is  of  no  practical  value,  on  account  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  dipping-needle;  and 
really  to  obtain  the  relative  intensities  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netic forces  we  must  deduce  them  from  observations  made 
on  the  vibrations  of  a  horizontal  needle  suspended  by  a 
thread  free  of  torsion.  In  this  case  the  force  F  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dipping-needle  is  supposed  to  be  decomposed 
into  two  others — one  vertical  and  destroyed  by  the  suspend- 
ing thread;  the  other,  which  we  will  call  /,  is  horisontal, 
and  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  Under  the  inSucnce  of  the 
latter  the  needle  makes  its  oscillations.  If  we  call  i  the 
angle  of  the  dip  at  the  place  of  observation,  we  shall  have 
fta  F  cos  f.  The  oscillations  are  isochronous  if  they  do 
not  exceed  3°  or  4°.  Hence,  to  obtain  the  relative  mag- 
netic intensities  of  two  places  of  observation,  we  obtain  n 
and  n',  the  number  of  oscillations  during  the  same  time  of 
the  same  magnet  of  hard  steel  at  the  two  stations.  Let  i 
and  t'  be  the  dins, /and y  the  intensities  of  the  horizontal 
components,  and  F  and  F'  the  magnetic  intensities  at  the  two 

...  ..        "'      /      F  cos  t  F       n'  cos  i' 

stations ;  then  --  =  —  =  ■"; —    ., :  whence  -  -  ■=  —z — i— - . 
n'»     /      F'  cos  i' '  F'      «'» cos  i 

In  1708,  Humboldt  observed  a  point  of  minimum  intensity 
on  the  magnetic  equator  in  Southern  Peru,  and  this  value 
has  been  adopted  as  the  unit  of  intensity  by  those  who  use 
the  method  of  oscillation  in  determining  these  intensities. 
The  following  table  gives  the  terrestrial  magnetic  inten- 
sities on  the  liasis  of  Humboldt's  observed  unit : 

Plaoei  of  ObMrratioD.  Team.  Latltadci.         Ut%.  Intenilty. 

St.  Antonio 1802  0°  0*  1.0R7 

Csrtba^na 1801  ID°25'N.  1.294 

New  York 1822  40°  43'  1.808 

Naples 180.5  40°  W  1.274 

Lyons 1805  45°  46'  l.;)33 

Paris 1800  48°52'  1.S48 

Dnisscls 1829  (10°  152'  1.374 

Berlin 1H29  62°  51'  1.366 

Christiania 1820  69°  S5'  1.419 

St.  Petersburg 1828  69°  68'  1.410 

Baffin's  Bay 1818  62°  43'  1390 

Spitzbergen 1823  7»°40'  1.567 

The  magnetic  intensity  has  been  determined  at  many 
points  on  the  earth,  and  the  results  reached  are  that  there 
IS  an  increase  of  magnetic  intensity  as  we  go  from  the  mag- 
netic equator  to  its  poles,  and  that  the  intensity  increases 
more  rapidly  in  the  southern  hemi.«phere  than  in  the  north- 


em  as  we  recede  from  the  equator.  According  to  Sabine, 
it  is  equal  to  1.624  at  the  N.  magnetic  pole,  which  is  less 
than  he  found  it  at  New  York,  where  it  is  1.803,  whilst  near 
the  S.  magnetic  pole,  at  MflBnt  Erebus,  Buss  found  it  equal 
to  2.052.  The  minimum  or  intensity.  0.706,  was  observed 
by  Erman  in  S.  lat.  19°  59'  and  10°  2'  of  E.  Ion.  Biot 
gives  the  following  formula,  which  represents  with  toler- 
able accuracy  the  variation  of  magnetic  intensity  with  the 
latitude:  i  =  »/  1  +  3  sin*  I .  . . ,  in  which  t  is  the  intensity 
and  I  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 

Determination  of  the  Derlination. — We  will  now  concisely 
describe  those  instrumental  methods  by  which  are  deter- 
mined the  three  magnetic  elements  just  discussed — viz.  the 
det-iination,  the  dip,  and  the  intensity.  The  declination  is 
most  accurately  determined  with  the  instrument  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  13,  called  a  decfiiioTiieter,    £  is  a  theodolite 

Flu.  13. 


The  Declinometer. 


whose  telescope,  like  n  transit  instrument,  rotates  on  a  hor- 
izontal axis.  This  telescope  has  also  a  motion  around  a 
vertical  axis,  and  this  motion  in  azimuth  is  measured  by  a 
horizontal  divided  circle.  B  is  a  magnet  suspended  by  un- 
twisted silk-fibres.  Attached  to  the  magnet  is  a  small  frame 
C  carrying  two  crossed  spider-threads.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  magnet  is  a  frame  I),  in  which  is  a  lens  whose  prin- 
cipal focus  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-threads. 
The  rays  issuing  from  the  illuminated  threads  will  there- 
fore emerge  from  the  lens  as  parallel  rays,  and  when  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  is  coincident  with,  or  parallel  to,  the 
axis  of  the  lens,  we  shall  see  distinctly  the  image  of  the 
cross-threads  when  the  focus  of  the  telescope  is  adjusted 
to  parallel  rays,  or,  what  is  the  same,  when  the  telescope 
gives  the  distinct  image  of  a  star.  After  the  telescope  has 
been  adjo.rted  so  that  the  point  of  crossing  of  the  threads 
at  its  focus  coincides  with  the  image  of  tho  point  of  cross- 
ing of  the  threads  of  the  magnet,  the  reading  is  made  on 
the  horizontal  divided  circle.  After  this  the  theodolite  is 
turned  on  its  horizontal  and  vertical  axes  until  the  pole- 
star  or  some  other  circumpolar  star  is  seen  bisected  by  the 
cross-threads  in  the  telescope.  Knowing  the  time  at  which 
this  bisection  is  made,  the  geographic  meridian  is  readily 
computed,  and  the  reading  of  the  circle  when  the  telescope 
points  due  N.  is  known.  The  difference  between  this 
angular  reading  and  tho  one  previously  made  when  the 
cross-threads  of  the  magnet  were  observed  gives  the  mag- 
netic declination.  However,  in  the  above  description  wo 
have  assumed  that  tho  optic  axis  of  the  lens  and  the  mag- 
netic axis  of  the  magnet  coincided,  or  were  parallel  to  each 
other.  This  we  can  never  assume ;  hence,  to  be  sure  of  the 
correct  determination  we  reverse  the  magnet  in  its  support, 
so  that  the  flat  side  which  formerly  was  up  is  now  down. 
Another  reading  is  now  made  of  the  angle  which  the  mag- 
net makes  with  the  meridian,  and  the  mean  of  these  two 
readings  gives  the  true  magnetic  declination.  In.<tead 
of  attaching  the  ma.gnet  to  a  frame  carrying  the  cross- 
threads  and  lens,  the  magnet  may  be  tubular,  with  a  plote 
of  gloss,  cut  with  fine  vertical  lines,  at  one  end  and  the  lens 
at  the  other. 

Determination  of  the  Dip. — The  dip  of  tho  magnet  is  the 
inclination  to  the  horizon  which  a  needle  makes  when  it 
can  freely  rotate  around  a  horizontal  axis  pusiiusthroiudii  r> 
Digitized  byV!jTJOg^lC 
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it«  centre  of  gravity,  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  needle 
being  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  Fig.  14  i<how8 
the  essential  parts  of  the  best  form  of  dipping-needle, 

FlQ.  14. 


The  Kew  Dipping-needle. 


known  as  the  Kew  pattern,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
first  invented  and  used  at  the  Kew  Observatory.  S  N  is  a 
magnetic  needle  with  a  delicate  steel  axis  resting  on  two 
parallel  edges  of  agate.  C  C  is  a  vertical  divided  circle. 
Attached  to  an  arm  with  verniers  are  two  microscopes  with 
cross-threads  at  their  foci.  This  arm  glides  around  the 
vertical  circle.  To  determine  the  dip,  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  instrument  is  first  adjusted  to  preserve  a  vertical  posi- 
tion when  the  instrument  is  rotated  around  this  axis.  We 
then  substitute  fur  the  magnetic  needle  a  similar  one  made 
of  brass,  but  loaded  at  one  of  its  ends,  so  that  this  end 
always  points  downward.  A  sight  is  taken  with  one  of  the 
reading  microscopes  on  a  cross-thread  stretched  over  an 
opening  in  this  end  of  the  needle.  The  axis  of  the  needle 
is  rever^ted  and  another  sight  taken,  this  time  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cross-threads.  The  mean  of  the  readings  of 
the  vertical  circle  corresponding  to  the  above  two  sights 
will  give  the  reading  of  the  circle  for  the  vortical  position 
of  tho  axis  of  the  needle.  The  magnetic  needle  is  now 
placed  on  the  agate  edges,  and  the  instrument  is  rotated 
around  the  vertical  axis  until  the  pointed  end,  or  medial 
mark,  of  the  needle  paints  to  the  vertical  reading  of  the 
circle.  In  this  position  the  plane  of  motion  of  tho  needle 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  so  that  on  ro- 
tating the  instrument  through  U0°  the  plane  of  motion  of 
the  needle  is  brought  into  the  magnetic  meridian.  The 
pointed  ends  of  the  needle  are  now  bisected  by  the  two 
reading-microscopes,  and  the  corresponding  readings  on 
the  vertical  circle  taken.  If  the  needle  were  symmetric 
around  its  geometric  axis,  and  this  axis  coincided  with  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  while  the  latter  turned  truly 
on  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  above  observations  would  give 
the  true  dip ;  but  as  we  can  never  assume  that  the  above 
conditions  exist,  we  have  to  adopt  the  following  method  of 
observation :  After  having  obtained  the  reading  on  the 
needle  above  described,  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument 
is  rotated  through  180°,  and  another  reading  of  the  dip 
obtained.  The  magnetism  of  the  needle  is  then  reversed 
by  the  method  of  double  touch  or  by  the  voltaic  current, 
and  the  two  series  of  observations  jut^t  described  are  re- 
peated. Tho  mean  of  the  four  series  will  give  tho  true  dip. 
Oftermiuation  of  the  Muynetic  Intemity. — It  has  already 
been  described  how  tho  relative  magnetic  intensities  of 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  can  be  determined  by  obser- 
vations on  the  times  of  oscillation  of  the  same  hard  steel 
magnet.  By  the  method  of  Qauss  we  can  obtain  abgolute 
measures  of  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Our 
limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  description 
of  hia  method,  which  requires  a  discussion  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  a 
popular  character.  (The  reader  is  referred  to  Airy's  Trea- 
lit  on  Magnetim,  Lond.,  1870,  and  to  Clerk  Maxwell's 
JBltttricilg  and  Magnetiim,  vol.  ii.,  Lond.,  1873.) 


Magnetic  Chartt. — Observations  on  the  magnetic  decli- 
nation, dip,  and  intensity  have  been  made  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  maps  have  been  constructed  onwnicb 
are  drawn  the  magnetic  equator  and  its  poles,  the  lines  of 
equal  declination,  the  lines  of  no  declination,  the  lines  of 
equal  dip  with  the  magnetic  meridians,  and  the  lines  of 
equal  magnetic  intensity.  In  Figs.  15  and  16,  copied  from 
Fio.  15. 


A,  North  Magnetic  Pole. 

Qauss,  are  laid  down  the  position  of  tho  N.  and  S.  magnetic 
poles,  the  magnetic  equator,  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  and  the 
magnetic  meridians.  The  magnetic  meridians  are  lines 
which  would  be  described  by  transporting  a  declination 

Fio.  Ifi. 


A,  South  Magnetic  Pole, 
magnet  so  that  it  const&ntly  moved  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  pointed.  These  lines  evidently  cross  tho  lines  of 
equal  dip,  and  converge  to  the  two  magnetic  poles.  Facing 
page  1448  of  Vol.  I.  of  this  C'l/cloprndia  is  an  excellent  map 
oy  Prof.  Guyot,  showing  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  de- 
clination for  the  year  1858.  To  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  dip  and  the  variations  of  total  terrestrial 
magnetic  intensity.  Fig.  17,  copied  from  Airy'a  Magneliim, 
is  given.  This  figure  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  directions  of 
dip  and  the  magnitude  of  total  force  along  a  meridian  of 
the  earth.  The  magnitude  of  the  force  at  diB'erent  points 
is  rudely  shown  by  lengths  of  the  dipping-needles  on  the 
magnetic  meridian.  The  map  is  an  orthographic  projec- 
tion. It  will  be  remarked  that  there  is  little  accuracy  near 
tho  8.  pole,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  include  N.  and  S.  magnetic  poles  in  the  same  goo- 
graphic  meridian. 

The  Earth  a  Oreal  Magnet. — The  phenomena  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  are  explained  by  regarding  the  earth  as  a 
great  magnet  of  an  irregular  structure,  so  that  its  magnetism 
is  very  unequally  distributed  in  and  over  its  mass.  Indeed, 
spheres  have  been  formed  of  largo  masses  of  loadFtone 
which  BO  act  on  small  dipping-needles  carried  over  their 
surfaces  as  to  give  results  which  approach  in  character  to 
the  irregular  lines  which  express  tuo  magnetic  elemenu\gf 
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the  earth.     The  tnpposition  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  wa< 

first  formally  announced  by  William  Gilbert,  the  physician 

to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  work  entitled  J)c  Mai/nete  ifag- 

Fio.  17. 


Magnetic  Dip  and  Intensity. 

netiique  Corporibiu,  et  de  Magno  Magnete  TeUure  (Lond., 
J  600).  Of  this  celebrated  work  of  Gilbert,  Prof.  Robison 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  thus  wrote  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  :  "  It  is  not  saying  too  much  of  this  work 
of  Dr.  Gilbert's  to  affirm  that  it  contains  almost  everything 
wo  know  about  magnetism.  His  unwearied  diligence  in 
searching  every  writing  on  the  subject,  and  in  getting  in- 
formation from  navigators,  and  his  incessant  occupation  in 
experiments,  have  left  very  few  facts  unknown  to  him.  We 
meet  with  many  things  in  the  writings  of  posterior  inquirers, 
some  of  them  of  high  reputation  and  of  the  present  day, 
which  are  published  and  received  as  notable  discoveries, 
but  are  contained  in  the  rioh  collection  of  Br.  Gilbert." 
That  the  earth  is  a  great  magnet  is  proved  by  its  pro- 
ducing the  same  actions  as  does  a  loadstone  or  artificial 
magnet  on  bars  of  iron  or  steel  and  on  suspended  magnets 
when  these  bodies  are  placed  in  the  same  conditions  in 
reference  to  the  earth  (considered  as  a  magnetl  and  to  the 
artificial  magnet  or  loadstone.  Thus,  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
is  temporarily  magnetised  when  pointed  towards  the  pole 
of  a  magnet  or  towards  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth,  A 
bar  of  hard  iron  or  steel  is  permanently  magnetized  when, 
while  pointing  towards  the  terrestrial  magnetic  pole  or 
towards  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  it  is  struck  a  blow  with  a 
hammer  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bar.  A  spher- 
ical magnet  of  steel  or  of  loadstone  produces  in  agitated 
iron  filings  in  its  vicinity  linos  of  magnetic  force  similar  to 
those  traced  out  by  the  action  of  the  earth  on  the  beams  of 
the  aurora  polaris.  A  small  dipping-needle  carried  over  a 
sphere  formed  out  of  loadstone  acts  like  the  same  needle 
carried  over  the  earth's  surface.  Finally,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  evolved  from  the  earth  in  a  closed  conductor 
by  moving  this  conductor  so  that  it  cuts  the  lines  in  which 
K  dipping-needle,  freely  suspended,  places  its  length ;  the 
same  action  is  produced  in  like  circumstances  when  an  ar- 
tificial magnet  or  loadstone  replaces  the  earth  in  the  above 
ex]ierimcnt. 

Hifputhe^ft  at  to  the  Dittribution  of  the  Magnetiem  of  the 
Earth. — As  far  as  the  general  fact  is  concerned  of  consider- 
ing the  earth  as  a  great  magnet,  all  physicists  are  agreed, 
but  difficulties  of  complicated  natures  have  occurred  when 
into  this  general  theory  they  have  endeavored  to  bring  the 
magnetic  elements  observed  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Hence,  various  hypotheses  have  been  framed  as  to 
the  positions,  number,  and  intensities  of  the  magnetic  poles, 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  magnetic  forces  within  and  on 
the  earth,  and  as  to  the  cause  of  the  variations  in  the  direc- 
tions and  magnitudes  of  the  various  resultants  of  terrestrial 
magnetic  action. 

Hfiputheain  of  Mayer,  Humboldt,  and  Biot. — About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  suggested  by  the  German 
astronomer  Mayer — and  the  same  idea  was  adopted  inde- 
pendently by  Humboldt  and  Biot — that  the  main  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism  could  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  near  the  centre  of  the  earth  exists  a  single 
magnet  whose  length  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  earth's 
diameter,  and  whose  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  equator. 
This  hypothesis  may  be  concisely  stated  as  follows:  Let 
"R  O  renresent  the  mairaetia  eanator.  and  £  m  O  a  irreat  oir* 


cle  on  the  globe  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  equctor. 
Let  n  o  «  be  the  supposed  interior  magnet,  whose  centre  o 

Fio.  18. 


coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  whoFc  axis  n  * 
is  perpendicular  to  £  Q.  Then,  the  length  n  ■  being  very 
small  in  /comparison  with  the  distance  o  m,  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  magnet  upon 
any  point  nt  of  the  earth's  surface  will  be  given  by  the  for- 
mulie 


tan  omp  =  i  tan  m o n,  R  =  —g-  </  1  -h  3 cos'  m o n ; 

in  which  m  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  magnet  n  s ,  fi 
the  quantity  of  free  magnetism  in  the  point  acted  on,  and 
a  the  radius  of  the  earth.  But  if  A  denote  the  magnetic 
latitude  m  o  Q,  and  9  the  magnetic  inclination,  or  the 
angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the  force  with  the  horizon 
of  the  place,  then  iBmon  =  9°  —  A,  omp  =  90°  —  »,  whence 

tan  «  =  2  tan  A,  R  =  "/I  -(-UTTnTA, 
the  force  at  the  magnetic  equator  being  taken  as  unity. 
Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  these  formulas : 

1.  On  the  magnetic  equator  A  —  0,  and  consequently  S  =  0, 
Ri-  1.  Accordingly,  tbe  inclination  will  be  nothing  at  all 
points  of  this  line,  and  tbe  direction  of  tbe  needle  horizon- 
tal. Again,  the  intensity  of  tbe  force  will  be  equal  to  unity, 
and  less  than  at  any  other  point*  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  magnetic  equator  is  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis,  also 
tbe  line  of  minimum  inteunity, 

2.  The  points  in  which  the  axis  of  the  magnet  meet  the 
surface  of  the  earth  will  be  the  magnetie  ;>"/<■«.  At  these 
points  A  =  90°,  and  conseouently  «  =  90°,  R  =  2,  At  the 
magnetic  poles,  therefore,  the  freely  suspended  needle  takes 
the  vertical  position,  and  the  force  will  be  double  that  at 
tbe  equator. 

3.  'The  great  circles  passing  through  the  line  n  <  will  be 
the  magnetic  meridians,  and  the  declination  at  each  point 
of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  which  they  contain  with 
the  meridian  of  the  place. 

4.  If  planes  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  no«,  or  parallel 
to  the  magnetic  equator,  they  will  intersect  the  globe  in 
circles  which  are  analogous  to  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
may  be  called  the  magnetic  paralleU.  For  all  the  points 
of  each  such  circle  the  magnetic  latitude  A  is  the  same. 
Hence,  t  and  R  are  also  the  same,  and  the  parallels  will  be 
itnrlinal  and  ieodgnamic  lines. 

We  see  from  this  account  that  the  magnetio  phenomena 
of  the  globe  are  represented,  in  a  rude  and  general  manner, 
by  the  hypothesis  in  question.  In  particular,  it  has  been 
found  that  tbe  formula  tan  f  =  2  tan  A  is  approximately 
true  for  points  on  tbe  earth's  surface  whose  magnetic  lati- 
tude does  not  exceed  30°,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  law 
of  the  intensity  may  be  depended  on  within  the  same 
limits.  But  a  closer  comparison  of  the  results  with  those 
of  observation  shows  that  the  discrepancioe  are  consider- 
able. The  line  of  least  force  does  not  coincide  with  the 
lino  of  no  inclination ;  the  points  of  greatest  force  on  the 
earth's  surface  are  four  instead  of  two;  and  none  of  thc^<e 
coincide  with  the  points  at  which  tbe  inclination  is  90°. 
Finally,  the  isoclinal  and  the  isodynamic  lines  are  not 
parallel  circles,  as  they  would  be  according  to  the  hypoth- 
esis. 

Nantteen'f  Hypotheti: — The  next  hypothesis  of  any  im- 
portance was  brought  forth  by  Hanstecn  of  Norway.  He 
supposed  the  existence  of  tteo  magnets  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  These  magnets  are  placed  eccentrically  and  inclined 
to  the  earth's  equator,  and  one  of  these  magnets  is  more 
powerful  than  the  other.  He  then  reached  certain  empiri- 
cal formulsB  which  rather  precisely  gave  the  value  of  the 
magnetic  elements  on  the  earth.  In  this  hypothesis  by  the 
magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  is  understood  the  poles  of  the 
two  interior  magnets,  and  not  the  points  on  the  earth  where 
the  dipping-needle  takes  vertical  positions.  Uansteen  as- 
sumes that  these  four  nnlefi  have  a  rAi>iilaivniatio|rv^f /v«vn- 
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lotion  about  the  terrestrial  poles,  the  two  poles  of  the  N, 

foing  from  Vf.  to  E.  in  an  obliqae  direction,  and  the  two 
.  poles  from  E.  to  W.,  also  obliquely.  He  gives  these  mo- 
tions the  following  durations  of  revolution :  The  stronger 
N.  pole  in  1890  years ;  the  stronger  8.  pole  in  4605  years ; 
the  feebler  X.  pole  in  860  years;  the  feebler  S.  pole  in  1303 
years.  Instead  of  two  magnets  we  may  imagine  a  greater 
number,  and  add  one  whenever  the  advance  of  scientific 
observations  requires  the  addition  in  order  to  embrace  the 
phenomena  in  tne  multipolar  hypothesis.  Thus,  we  may 
reach  empirioal  expressions  which  are  certainly  valaable 
aids  in  directing  original  observations,  bnt  whiob  eannot  be 
said  to  form  a  theon/  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

(raaw't  JTteory. — ^In  the  year  1338,  Oauss  published  in  the 
Se»«ltatt  da  Magxetinhen  Yereiru,  fats  celebrated  memoir 
on  the  eartb'i  magnetism.  It  is  impossible  withont  s  con- 
siderable space  and  the  use  of  the  calculus  to  give  a  thor- 
ongh  account  of  this  theory.  The  reader  will  find  Oauss's 
papers  translated  into  English  in  Tnylor'i  Scientijie  Me- 
moira,  vol.  ii.  Gauss  makes  no  hypothesis  as  to  the  number 
and  position  of  the  magnetio  poles ;  he  regards  the  earth 
as  an  infinite  assemblage  of  magnets  disposed  in  any  man- 
ner ;  which  amounts  to  sayii^g  that  in  tne  interior  of  the 
earth  exist  centres  of  action  attracting  and  repelling  in  the 
inverse  ratios  of  the  squares  of  the  distanoo.  He  deter- 
mines certain  relations  among  the  components  of  the  forces 
which  are  true  generally ;  then  he  expresses  these  compo- 
nents by  general  formulee,  the  constants  of  which  can  be 
obtained  by  observation.  Oauss  shows  that  only  two  poles 
can  exist  at  the  surface  of  the  earth;  the  assumption  of 
more  than  two  leads  to  conolusiona  opposed  to  the  facts  of 
observation. 

Oauss  compared  the  results  reached  by  his  calculations 
with  aoeurate  observations  made  at  ninety-one  magnetic 
stations.  In  the  majority  of  oases  the  difference  between 
calculation  and  observation  is  about  equal  to  the  errors  of 
observation;  sometimes  he  found  that  these  differences 
were  not  greater  than  those  made  by  practised  observers  at 
the  same  station.  He  applied  his  formulas  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  position  of  the  N.  magnetic  pole,  and  he 
found  that  for  the  year  1830  its  position  was  73°  35'  N. 
lat.  and  264°  21'  E.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  Capt.  Ross  found 
for  the  position  of  this  pole  a  lower  latitude  by  1°.  This 
certainly  was  a  very  satisfactory  agreement.  For  the  same 
year  he  calculated  that  the  S.  magnetic  pole  was  situate  In 
72°  35'  S.  lat.  and  152°  30'  Ion.  E.  of  Greenwich.  As  re- 
marked before,  this  point  has  never  been  reached  by  ex- 
plorers. Oauss  found  for  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  N. 
pole,  1.701 ;  for  the  S.  pole,  2.253.  Oauss  succeeded  in 
obtaining  measures  of  the  absolute  magnetio  forces  of  the 
earth,  and  thence  computed  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
earth.  He  found  that  it  was  equal  to  8500  trillions  of 
magnetized  steel  bars  each  weighing  600  kilogrammes,  and 
each  having  a  length  of  one-hnlf  a  mitre.  He  computed 
that  if  the  earth's  free  magnetism  was  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  its  mass,  each  cubic  mitre  would  con- 
tain a  quantity  equal  to  eight  of  the  above  bars.  As  we 
know  that  the  outer  layers  of  the  earth  contain  far  less 
magnetism  than  this,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  terres- 
trial magnetism  is  concentrated  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Gauss  also  computed  what  distribution  of  the  mag- 
netic fluids  would  give  effects  equivalent  to  the  magnetic 
actions  of  the  globe.  Poisson  had  previously  shown  that 
the  action  of  any  magnetio  body  eould  be  assumed  to  be 
replaced  by  that  of  a  surface  charged  with  the  hypothetic 
magnetic  fluids.  Gauss  found  that  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere would  be  charged  with  a  layer  of  southern  fluid,  and 
tne  northern  hemisphere  with  s  layer  of  northern  fluid. 
The  line  of  separation  of  the  two  fluids  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  a  great  circle  which  outs  the  equator  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  at  15°  of  W.  Ion.  The  density  of  these 
layers  varies  from  one  point  to  another,  and  has  two  max- 
imum points  of  density  in  the  northern  hemisphere — one  on 
the  shores  of  Siberia,  at  71°  N.  lat.  and  116°  E.  Ion. ;  the 
other  situate  S.  of  Hudson's  Bay,  at  55°  N.  lat.  and  263° 
E.  Ion.  There  exists  only  one  point  of  maximum  density 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  quite  near  the  southern  mag- 
netic pole,  in  lat.  70°  S.  and  154°  E.  Ion.  From  the  obser- 
vations which  existed  at  the  time  when  Gauss  wrote  his 
claj<Bic  work  he  calculated  the  course  of  the  magnetio  curves 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  published  maps  of  them  which 
represent  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  at  that  period 
as  far  as  observations  allowed  him  to  go. 

Correction  of  the  Compote  in  Iron  Shipe. — The  import- 
ance of  this  subject  demands  a  ooncise  description  of  the 
process  by  which  a  compass  is  corrected  for  the  magnetic 
action  of  the  iron  either  composing  the  hull  of  a  ship  or 
existing  in  her  interior.  In  1803,  Capt.  Flinders  first  made 
the  important  observation  that  the  disturbances  in  his  com- 
paases  could  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
iron  plaeed  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  and  charged 


with  8.  magnetism  for  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  with 
N.  magnetism  for  the  sonthem  hemisphere.  To  correct 
these  disturbances  he  suggested  placing  afl  of  the  compass 
a  vertical  bar  of  soft  iron  whose  upper  end,  having  like 
magnetism  as  the  imaginary  mass  in  the  ship's  head,  would, 
in  acting  on  the  opposite  pole  of  the  compass-needle,  cor- 
rect its  disturbances.  The  discussion  by  8abine  of  the 
deviations  of  the  compasses  in  wooden  ships  during  the 
voyage  of  Ross  in  1839-43  showed  that  the  peculiar- 
ities in  the  disturbances  of  the  compass  lasted  a  short 
time  alter  the  ship  had  left  the  regions  in  which  the  ter- 
restrial forces  were  suoh  as  would  tend  to  explain  the  dis- 
turbances. 

The  first  real  explanation  of  the  peculiar  disturbance! 
observed  in  iron  ships  was  given  by  Airy,  the  astronomer- 
royal,  in  1839.  He  was  the  first  clearly  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  effects  of  the  magnetism  induced  in  the  ship 
by  the  earth's  inductive  action,  and  what  he  terms  the 
evb-permanent  magnetism  of  an  iron  ship.  By  the  latter 
is  designated  such  a  character  of  magnetisation  as  is  given 
to  a  bar  of  iron  when  it  is  placed  in  the  line  of  the  dip  and 
struck.  "  The  magnetism  of  a  struck  bar  resembles  the 
magnetism  of  a  permanent  steel  magnet  in  all  respects  but 
this — that,  while  perhaps  no  change  can  be  remarked  in  its 
quantity  of  magnetism  in  hours  or  days,  yet  it  infallibly 
diminishes  in  a  long  time.  To  express  this  partially  per- 
manent character  the  term  tub-permanent  magnetism  has 
been  adopted."  In  single  iron  bars  the  sub-permanent 
magnetism  diminishes  sensibly  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  lost 
in  a  few  days.  Tn  some  large  iron  ships  a  portion  of  it  has 
remained  unaltered  for  many  years.  Hence,  both  induced 
and  sub-permanent  magnetism  exists  in  iron  ships.  Airy 
"  conceives  the  ship's  magnetism  to  be  resolved  into  two 
parts — one  transversal  to  the  ship,  one  longitudinal.  When 
the  ship's  head  is  placed  N.  or  S.,  the  transversal  force 
alone  disturbs  the  compass,  and  the  quadrantal  (inductive) 
disturbance  vanishes ;  and  the  transversal  magnetic  part 
can  be  corrected  by  an  opposite  transversal  magnet  broad- 
side on  to  the  compass,  wnose  distance  is  determined  with- 
out any  calculation,  simply  by  trying  its  effect  at  different 
distances  till  the  needle  points  correctly.  Then,  in  like 
manner,  if  the  ship's  head  be  placed  E.  or  W.,  the  longitu- 
dinal magnetism  only  disturbs  the  compass,  as  the  quad- 
rantal deviation  vanishes  there,  and  it  is  to  be  corrected  by 
a  longitudinal  magnet  broadside  on  to  the  compass,  tenta- 
tively applied.  The  effects  of  permanent  or  sub-permanent 
magnetism  are  now  entirely  corrected.  In  order  to  correct 
for  the  induction  effect  which  produces  quadrantal  devia- 
tion, the  ship's  head  must  be  placed  in  aiimuth  45°  (nearly), 
or  135°,  or  226°,  or  315° ;  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  quadrantal  disturbance  is  such  as  cor- 
responds to  the  effect  of  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's 
head;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  corrected  by  iron  on  one  or 
both  sides,  shifted  by  trial  till  the  correction  is  complete. 
These  processes  were  introduced  by  the  author  (Airy)  in 
1838,  and  they  are  still  retained  in  use  without  alteration." 

If  the  sub-permanent  magnetism  of  a  ship  were  perma- 
nent in  its  direction  and  intensity,  and  if  the  earth's  action 
on  the  ship  in  various  latitudes  remained  the  same,  then 
the  process  jnst  described  would  permanently  correct  the 
disturbance  of  the  ship's  compass.  But  changes  in  the 
above  actions  do  take  place,  and  it  is  only  after  a  ship  has 
made  many  voyages  that  its  sub-permanent  magnetism 
becomes  permanent.  Hence,  a  ship  s  compasses  should  be 
repeatedly  corrected  during  successive  years  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  its  navigation.  ( See  Ships,  Iron,  Maoxetisx  of, 
by  C.  A.  ScHOTT,  M.  N.  A.  S.)  A.  M.  Maykb. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ores.    See  Isok  Ores. 

Magnet'ic  Pyri'tes,  or  Pyrrhotine,  a  natural  sul- 
phide of  iron,  differing  from  common  iron  pyrites  in  crys- 
tallizing in  the  hexagonal  system  and  in  chemical  compo- 
sition, containing  a  larger  proportion  of  iron ;  sulphur  39.5, 
iron  60.5  (iron  pyrites,  sulphur  53.3;  iron  46.7).  Pyrrho- 
tino  is  slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

Magnetism.    See  Hagket. 

Magneto»Electricitr»  See  Electbicitt.  See  also 
Appendix. 

Magniricat,  the  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  re- 
corded in  Luke  i.  46-55.  It  is  so  named  from  the  first 
word  in  the  Latin  version,  Maynijieat  anima  men,  Dominnm, 
This  song  of  praise  by  the  Virgin  Mother  in  thankfulness 
for  the  Incarnation,  and  uttered  while  yet  she  was  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  must  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  from  early  times.  It  is 
first  found  prescribed  about  the  year  506,  when  in  France  it 
was  ordered  to  be  sung  at  lauds.  In  the  Eastern  and  Arme- 
nian churches  it  is  still  a  lauds  canticle.  In  the  West  it  has 
during  the  last  800  years  been  sung  only  at  vespers.  A 
prominent  place  is  given  to  this  hymn  in  the  vesper  and 
other  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church 
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of  EngUnd.  It  is  omitted  from  the  evening  service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cbarch  in  the  U.  S. 

MaffBin'  (Charlss),  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  4, 1793 ;  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  at  the  National  Library  in  1813,  and  one 
of  the  directors  in  1832,  and  d.  at  Paris  Oct.  7,  1862.  As 
oontributor  to  the  Olobt,  together  with  Guiiot,  to  the  Na- 
HoHat,  together  with  Armand  Carrel,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Seme  dn  Dtux  Mondet,  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
spirited  and  acate  critic,  especially  of  dramatic  poetry  and 
art.  A  number  of  his  articles  he  collected  under  the  title 
CaH»erie»  et  Mfditatiotu  historiquet  et  litUrairet  (2  vols., 
1843).  He  also  wrote  Let  Origittet  du  Thi&tre  modente 
(1838),  Lt  Thf&tre  de  Hriimilha  (1845),  with  translation 
and  commentaries,  and  Htitoire  da  Marionnetlet  ( 1852). 

Mag'nitade  [Lat.  marfniludo],  anything  that  can  be 
measured.  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  signify  a 
portion  of  space  possessing  the  three  attributes,  length, 
Drendth,  and  thickness ;  by  extension  of  meaning  it  has 
come  to  signify  any  quantity  that  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind  taken  as  a  unit. 
Lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes  are  called  geometrical  mag- 
nitudes. An  angle  is  also  a  species  of  geometrical  magni- 
tndo.  Time,  weight,  and  namners  are  arithmetical  magni- 
tudes. (See  QuAKTiTV.)  W.  O.  Feck. 

Bfagno'Iia  [named  by  Linnmua  in  honor  of  Dr.  Pierre 
Ma^nol  (1638-1715)],  a  genus  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  order  Magnoliacese,  mostly  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  North  America  and  the  temperate  and  warm 
parts  of  Asia.  The  U.  S.  have  seven  species,  some  ever- 
green, others  deciduous,  and  all  handsome  trees  and  shrubs, 
mostly  with  conspicuous  fragrant  flowers.  The  wood  is 
soft,  but  that  of  Af.  grandifiora  is  valued  in  joinery,  and 
if  kept  wet  is  very  durable.  The  larger  Asiatic  kinds  are 
excellent  timber  trees,  especially  Michetia  champaca,  which 
is  of  a  closely  related  genus.  The  Ci'CI'MBER  Tree  and  the 
Umbrella  Trek  (which  see)  are  of  this  genus.  The  small- 
est and  the  hardiest  of  the  American  species  is  the  white 
bay  or  beaver-wood  {H.  gtauea)^  an  evergreen  found  from 
Cape  Ann  in  Massachusetts  south-westward  to  Texas.  The 
largctt  of  our  species  is  the  Magnolia  grandifiorOy  a  su- 
perb evergreen  of  the  Southern  States,  of  noble  size  and 
large,  beautiful,  and  very  fragrant  blossoms.  There  are 
as  many  Asiatic  as  American  species.  Some  of  these, 
from  Northern  China  and  Japan,  are  hardy  and  beautiful 
shrubs,  becoming  rather  common  in  cultivation.  The  bark, 
leaves,  and  seeds  of  the  various  species  abound  in  a  bitter 
tonic  principle,  and  have  a  limited  use  in  medicine. 

MagaoIia>  post-v.  and  tp.,  oap.  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark., 
40  miles  S.  W.  of  Camden,  has  2  churches  and  stores  and 
■hops.  Prinoipal  business,  farming.  Pop.  of  r.  259 ;  of 
tp.  1946.  J.  P.  RoBERn. 

Magnolia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Putnam  co..  III.,  10  miles 
E.  of  Henry,  111.,  has  1  newspaper,  1  hotel,  and  4  stores. 
Pop.  1667.  H.  K.  Smith,  Ed.  "  Magsolia  News." 

Magnolia,  post-v.  of  Jennings  tp.,  Crawford  eo.,  Ind. 
Pop.  33. 

Magnolia,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  la., 
on  Willow  Creeb,  6  miles  N.  w.  of  Logan  Station.  Pop. 
of  V.  450 ;  of  tp.  82tf. 

Magnolia,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pike  oo..  Miss. 

Magnolia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dupliq  eo.,  N.  C,  on 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  R.,  45  miles  from  Wil- 
min;;ton,  has  3  churches,  1  college,  1  newspaper,  15  stores, 
2  hotels,  3  distilleries,  and  does  quite  a  business  in  truck- 
ing and  naval  stores.  The  "  Natural  Wells  "  are  located 
about  1  mile  from  the  town.  They  are  2  natural  wells 
which  have  never  been  known  to  dry  up,  and  to  which 
no  bottom  has  been  found.    Pop.  1606. 

W«.  T.  Uankapord,  Ed.  "  Mag.holia  Monitor." 

Magnolia,  tp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1790. 

Magnolia,  tp.  of  Logan  eo.,  West  Va.    Pop.  667. 

Magnolia,  tp.  of  Weitiel  oo..  West  Va.    Pop.  1598. 

Magnolia,  post-tp.  of  Rock  oo.,  Wis.    Pop.  1156. 

Mag'nus  (Heinrich  Gustav),  b.  at  Berlin  May  2, 1802 ; 
studied  natural  science  at  the  university  of  his  native  city, 
and  chemistry  under  Bcrzelius  in  Stockholm,  where  he  dis- 
covered the  compound  known  as  the  green  salt  of  Magnus ; 
was  appointed  professor  of  physics  and  technology  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  1834,  and  d.  there  Apr.  4,  1870. 
The  results  of  his  numerous  original  researches  he  eomma- 
nioatcd  in  Poggcndojf's  Annalrn  and  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science.  The  most  remarkable 
wore  his  experiments  on  the  coefficient  of  the  dilatation 
of  gases,  published  in  1841,  a  few  days  after  Regnaulfs 
publication  of  the  same  results ;  and  bis  experiments  on 
the  transmission  of  heat  througli  gases,  whion  gave  rise  to 
a  controversT  with  Tvndall. 


Mag'nnsen  (Finn),  b.  at  Skalholt,  in  Iceland,  Aug. 
27,  1781 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  began 
to  practise  as  a  lawyer  in  Iceland  in  1803,  but  returned  in 
1812  to  Copenhagen  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  Northern 
antiquities  in  1815,  and  keeper  of  the  archives  in  1842. 
D.  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  24,  1847.  His  principal  works  aro 
a  translation  of  the  older  Edda,  with  accompanying  com- 
mentaries (4  vols.,  1821-23),  a  critical  exposition  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology  (4  vols.,  1824-26),  and  Pritric 
Vticrum  Sorealium  Mythotogitt  Lexicon  et  Oentila  Calenda- 
rium  (1828) ;  but  besides  these  works  he  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  minor  essays  relating  to  Icelandic  literature,  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  and  Northern  antiquities,  remarkable 
as  well  for  learning  as  for  critical  acuteness. 

Mago'der,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1879. 

Magoffin,  county  of  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  360  square 
miles.  It  is  monntainous,  and  contains  bituminous  coal. 
The  valleys  are  fertile.  Com  is  the  principal  crop  raised. 
Cap.  Salyersville.     Pop.  4684. 

Magoon'  (Elias  L.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
20, 1810 ;  was  a  bricklayer  in  youth,  but  obtained  by  his  own 
exertions  an  education  at  Waterville  College ;  was  ordained 
in  1 840  to  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  church 
at  Richmond,  Va. ;  made  a  tour  in  Europe  1846,  and  was 
successively  pastor  of  churches  in  Cincinnati  (1847),  New 
York  (1849),  Albany  (1857).  and  Philadelphia  (I860),  lie 
baa  written  Oraton  of  the  Americmi  Rnolulion  (1848), 
Living  Orators  in  America  (1849),  Proverba  for  the  People 
(1848),  Republican  Chriilianily  (1849),  and  Weetvard  Em. 
pire  (1856],  and  is  widely  known  as  a  connoisseur  in  art. 

Mag'pie,  a  name  applied  to  various  birds,  mostly 
of  the  genus  Pica,  belonging  to  the  crow  family.  The 
common  magpie  of  Europe  {Pica  caHdala)  is  a  bird  well 
known  for  its  cunning  and  mischievousness,  and  its  dis- 
agreeable screaming  voice.  The  Pica  ffudtonica  of  North 
America,  common  north-westward,  is  by  some  regarded  as 
of  the  same  species.  The  P.  Nnttalli  is  a  common  Cali- 
fornian  species.  There  are  other  species,  nearly  all  of 
them  Old- World  birds. 

Magmder  (Allan  B.),  b.  in  Kentucky  about  1780;  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  published  lieflcctioni  on  the  Gettion  of 
Louieiana  (Lexington,  1803);  removed  to  Louisiana;  was 
U.  S.  Senator  from  that  State  1812-13,  and  collected  mate- 
rials for  a  general  history  of  the  Indians.  D.  at  Opelousas, 
La.,  in  Apr.,  1812. 

Magmder  (Oen.  John  Bankhead),  b.  in  Virginia  about 
1810;  graduated  at  West  Point  1830;  was  distinguished  in 
the  Mexican  war  in  command  of  the  light  battery  of  Gen. 
Pillow's  division,  earning  the  brevet  of  m^or  for  gallantry 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  Chapultepec, 
where  ho  was  wounded ;  resigned  from  the  V.  S.  army  Apr. 
20,  1861;  entered  the  Confederate  army;  commanded  at 
Yorktown  until  its  evacuation  ;  took  part  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Chiokahominy ;  was  appointed  brigadier  and  major- 
general,  and  sent  Oct  16,  18G2,  to  assume  command  of  the 
western  department,  including  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  He  recovered  Galveston  from  the  Federal  forces, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  military  affairs  in  Texas  through- 
out the  war.  He  then  resided  for  a  time  in  Mexico,  but 
soon  returned  to  Texas,  and  d.  at  Houston  Feb.  19, 1871. 

Magnire'  (John  Fravcis),  b.  at  Cork.  Ireland,  in  1815 ; 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1 84:1 ;  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  1852  until  his  death  ;  was  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Cork  Kraiuirtr.r,  a  Catholic  organ,  and  was  a  leading 
exponent  of  Irish  Catholic  interests  in  Parliament,  in 
journalism,  and  in  literature.  He  wrote  Rnme  and  ilt 
Ruler  (1857),  revised,  enlarged,  and  republished  in  1870, 
nnder  the  title  The  Pontificate  of  Pine  IX.;  The  Indmirial 
Movement  in  Ireland  (1853),  The  Iriek  in  America  (1858), 
Life  of  Father  Mathew  (1863),  and  The  Nert  Qenerntion 
(1871),  a  political  novel.  Mr.  Maguire  was  an  advanced 
Liberal  politician,  an  advocate  of  "  home  rule,"  and  was 
four  times  elected  mayor  of  Cork.  He  stimulated  the 
growth  of  flax  in  the  S.  of  Ireland  bv  establishing  linen- 
mills  in  Cork.     D.  at  Cork  Oct.  31, 1872. 

Magnire  (Robert),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1S26 ;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  where  he  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1846 ;  was  curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  Cork, 
1849-52,  and  became  vicar  of  Clerkenwell  1857;  was  soc- 
I  retary  of  the  Islington  Protestant  Institute,  and  published 
among  other  works.  The  Seven  Churchee  of  Atia  (1857), 
Ezpotilory  Leclurft  on  linnynn'e  Pilgrim't  Progreu  (1859), 
The  Miraclci  of  Chriit  (1863),  St.  Peter  Non.Romnn  «»  hie 
Million,  Minittry,  and  Martyrdom  (1871),  and  edited  Ca»- 
telfe  ntiutraled  liniiyan  (1864-65). 

Mah&bhftrata.  The  two  great  epics  of  ancient  In- 
dian literature  are  the  Mahdbhdrnta  and  the  R&m&yana. 
(See  Ramavaxa.)      The  word  Mah&bh&rnta.iiJnm,  the 
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rient  king  of  the  Lunar  race.  Judging  from  the  nature 
of  the  poem  of  the  Makibkdrata,  the  word  may  be  trans- 
lated "The  Gnat  (epic  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
descen-lants  of)  Bkaratn."  Bharata  is  said  to  hare  been 
the  first  •nmr&j,  or  noivorsal  monarch,  and  to  have  brought 
all  kingdoms  "under  one  umbrella."  It  ia  from  him  | 
that  the  whole  of  India  is  known  to  Hindua  as  BM-  I 
rata-KAnda  —  i'.  e.  Bharata's  continent.  Bharata't  de-  i 
aeendants  were  called  Dharatas,  and  the  MnhAbkArata 
was  the  great  war  which  raged  between  the  Bh&rata  ' 
heroes — that  is,  between  the  Kauravaa  and  the  Pindavas,  | 
all  of  whom  were  alike  de.iccnded  from  Bharata.  The  two 
great  dynasties  of  ancient  India  are  respectively  known 
as  the  Solar  and  the  Lunar.  To  the  latter  belongs  the 
Uak&bMrnta  narrative.  It  is  a  heroic  epic,  chiefly,  though 
by  no  means  wholly,  in  praise  of  the  valorous  exploit!  of 
tha  chiefs  of  the  dynasty  in  queetion.  The  kings  of  the 
Lunar  race  originally  reigned  in  the  Doab,  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  Near  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Allahabad  stood  the  first  capital  of  the  dynasty — namely, 
Prstishtbtna — at  the  praifdga  or  confluence  of  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges.  The  second  capital  adopted  by  the  race  waa 
Hastinlpura,  on  the  Ganges,  N.  of  where  Delhi  now  stands. 
The  Plindava  branch  of  the  family  subsequently  built  In- 
dnprasths,  on  the  Jumna,  partly  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Delhi.  The  kings  of  Magadba  also  belonged  to  the 
Lunar  race,  and  were  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Of  all  early  Indian  dynasties,  that  of  the  kings  of  Ma- 
gadba was  the  most  powerful  and  lasting.  Though  the  wars 
carried  on  between  the  Kaurava  and  P&ndara  families 
form  the  principal  subject  treated  of  in  the  Mnkibhiirain, 
yet  a  great  variety  of  other  topics  are  dilated  on  during 
the  course  of  the  poem.  In  many  parts  of  the  stupendous 
work  the  wars  arc  only  introduced  as  a  kind  of  link  be- 
tween narrative  and  narrative,  disquisition  and  disqui- 
sition— a  link  to  bind  the  whole  togctbor.  The  Mahabhd- 
rata  contains  old  poetical  versions  of  pretty  nearly  all  the 
legends  current  amongst  ancient  Hindus:  it  cannot  be 
doubted  to  be  in  parts  an  accurate  reflex  of  their  early  his- 
tory ;  it  treats  of  their  customs,  sciences,  and  laws ;  it 
gives  minute  particulars  of  their  religious  observances ;  it 
affords  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  dome.^tic  circumstances 
of  Hindu  kings  of  old ;  in  a  word,  it  contains  almost  all 
that  which  was  known  by  ancient  Hindus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  which  was  contained  in  the  Vedas.  The 
main  story  of  the  book — namely,  that  about  the  primarily 
nnfortunate  but  subsequently  victorious  Pllndavas  —  is 
constantly  interrupted.  Instead  of  proceeding  straight 
forward,  the  narrative  winds  about  like  the  pathway  of  a 
traveller  through  an  Indian  forest.  It  now  leads  through 
tangled  brushwood  and  matted  bamboos,  now  ascends,  now 
descends,  now  curves  sharply  round  some  obstacle,  and 
now  seems  to  be  altogether  lost  in  the  leafy  maze.  Thus, 
though  the  Mahdbhiiratn  has  won  for  itself  the  name  of  a 
great  "  iarya  "  or  epic,  some  prefer  to  designate  it  simply 
as  aa  itihdta  or  ancient  narrative.  But  an  epic  it  is,  of 
vast  scale,  grand  poetic  conception,  and  wonderful  merit. 
If  the  whole  of  the  poem  were  compared  to  a  dark  and 
stormy  sky,  lurid  with  wild  gleams  of  lightning,  and  con- 
stantly changing  its  threatening  ajpcct,  the  episodes  it 
contains— some  of  them  of  rare  and  touching  beauty — 
might  fitly  bo  likened  to  patches  of  soft  blue  sky  calmly 
islanded  in  the  midst  of  the  driving  scud.  The  ilahAbhd- 
rata  professes  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Rishi,  Krith- 
ua-Pwiiipdgana-Vi/dta,  commonly  called  VrJa- Vi/dni,  and 
still  more  commonly  simply  Vi/dia.  It  also  professes  to 
have  been  first  recited  in  publio  by  Vaiiampdyana,  who 
learned  it  from  Vgdia,  and  to  have  been  recited  for  the 
second  time  by  the  poet  Vgra-Sratm.  It  is  also  stated  in 
the  poem  that  when  it  was  first  published  it  only  contained 
2i,000  verses,  but  that  many  thousand  verses  noro  added 
to  it  on  its  second  recitation.  Exclusive  of  the  "  Uari- 
Yanua,"  a  supplement  to  the  poem,  the  Mahdbhdrata  con- 
tains 91,015  slokas.  In  all,  there  are  more  than  100,000 
verses  in  the  whole  epic.  The  poem  contains  between 
three  and  four  millions  of  syllables!  There  is  reason  to  \ 
believe  that  at  one  time  the  Mahdbhdrata  was  even  larger 
than  it  is  now,  and  thus  some  have  rashly  imagined  that, 
being  so  weighty  a  poem,  the  name  Mah&bhdratu  must  be  , 
derived  from  ntahd,  "great,**  and  bhdra,  "weight."  In 
any  case,  this  great  Indian  epic  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  enormous  poems  ever  penned.  It,  like  many  great 
works  of  antiquity,  is  evidently  the  production  of  many 
minds  and  many  epochs.  As  a  poem  it  is  very  unequal ; 
the  surface-matter  continually  varies,  but  beneath  all  there 
lies,  without  doubt,  a  solid  and  thoroughly  precious  sub- 
stratum of  historical  fact. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Mahdbhdrata  was  composed 
may  b«  stated,  with  nearly  absolute  certainty,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  The  ancient  legends  which  were  current  respecting 
the  Bbirata  heroes  were  versified  by  titat,  or  royal  bards. 


These  versified  accounts  were  repeatedly  sung  at  the  courts 
of  Hindu  kings.  New  songs  and  poems  were  from  time  to 
time  added  to  the  old.  Finally,  some  learned  Hindu  pan- 
dit collected  all  these  various  compositions  from  the  liiat, 
arranged  them  with  some  degree  of  order,  and  at  last  pub- 
lished them  as  one  entire  production,  giving  as  the  name 
of  the  whole  composition  tne  apt  and  high-sounding  one 
of  the  Mahdbhdrata.  The  Bh&rata  legends  were  of  course 
current  in  India  centuries  before  they  were  reduced  to 
writing,  just  as  the  Vedic  bymi^  were  doubtless  sung  ages 
before  the  Vedas  were  written.  Then,  as  to  the  dates  of 
the  Mahdbhdrata  legends,  it  would  be  rash  to  premise  any- 
thing concerning  them.  The  events  to  which  any  given 
narrative  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  relates  probably  occurred 
long  before  that  narrative  was  versified ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  at  a  still  later  period  that  the  versified  story, 
after  being  sung  at  the  royal  courts  all  over  India,  was 
finally  embodied,  in  a  polished  and  perhaps  greatly  altered 
state,  in  the  Mahdbhdrata.  It  may  be  truly  said  that,  as 
almost  all  rivers  Bow  into  the  sea,  almost  all  of  the  com- 

Sositions  of  the  most  ancient  Aryan  poets  of  Hindostan 
owed  into  and  found  their  final  rest  in  the  deathless  pages 
of  the  Mahdbhdrata.  It  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Vyftsa  composed  the  whole  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  as  to  sup- 
pose that  one  man  wrote  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  the 
Apocalypse.  Throughout  the  poem  the  diction  in  the  sev- 
eral parts  is  as  different  as  the  style  of  the  Bong  of  Solo- 
mon f^om  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
Mahdbhdrata  we  have  dry  metaphysics  side  by  side  with 
voluptuous  love-scenes ;  on  one  page  customs  are  defined 
and  laws  promulgated,  whilst  on  the  next  we  find  ourselves 
hurled  amidst  scenes  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 
The  contents  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  are  not  only  various, 
they  are  extremely  contradictory  in  parts.  Thus,  it  is  not 
at  all  an  easy  matter  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct  account 
of  the  whole  work,  or  even  of  any  one  of  the  principal  tales 
embodied  in  it.  Kvery  story  is  related  in  one  portion  of 
the  book  in  one  way,  and  in  another  portion  oi  the  book 
in  another  way.  It  does  not  appear  that  Vy&sa,  or  who- 
ever it  was  who  compiled  the  Mahdbhdrata,  took  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  various  versions  of  the  stories  contained 
therein.  Certainly,  he  has  not  endeavored  to  reconcile 
them,  even  where  they  are  most  glaringly  diverse.  He 
appears  to  have  transcribed  primarily  the  first  version  of 
any  given  tale  which  he  met  with,  and  then  when  some 
other  courtly  minstrel  related  to  him  some  other  version 
of  the  same  narrative  ho  seems  to  have  transcribed  that 
also  with  calm  indiO°erence.  One  consequence  of  this  may 
bo  noted.  When  a  scholar  says  that  sncli  and  such  a  nar- 
ration of  events  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mahdbhdrata.  tLTtother 
scholar  may  point  to  some  other  counter-narration,  and 
thus  endless  controversy  will  be  engendered.  "  When 
any  one,"  writes  an  eminent  Orientalist,  "  affirms  that  the 
representation  which  the  Mahdbhdrata  gives  of  an.y  one 
subject  is  of  such  and  such  a  nature,  it  is  always  possible 
for  some  other  person  to  deny  the  statement,  and  to  assert 
that  the  rfiVfnin  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  is  a  totally  diflerent 
one  on  the  point.  On  examination,  however,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  discovered  that  both  statements  are  correct,  both 
being  contained  somewhere  in  that  extensive  work.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  customary  for  the  authors  of  Purtnas 
and  the  adherents  of  various  sects  to  overlook  so  much  of 
the  Mahdbhdrata  as  does  not  suit  their  purpose,  to  select 
and  utilise  only  those  portions  which  do  suit  them,  and  to 
attribute  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  to 
those  portions  alone." 

In  conclusion,  an  exceedingly  brief  epitome  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Mahdbhdrata  may  he  given :  Bharata  had  a 
lineal  descendant  named  Kuru.  Ho  had  two  sons,  Dhrita- 
r&shtra  and  Pfilndu.  The  former  was  blind,  but  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  political  sagacity.  lie  had  a  hun- 
dred sons,  whilst  Pindu  had  but  five — viz.  Yudishthira, 
Bhima,  Arjuna,  Nakula,  and  Babodeva.  The  latter  were 
ealled  the  PiLndavas.  The  hundred  sons  of  Dhritarjlshtra 
were  called  the  Kauravaa.  Pi.ndu  resigned  his  throne  to 
his  elder  brother,  who,  though  blind,  occupied  it,  and  then 
subsequently  divided  his  kingdom  fairly,  and  even  gener- 
ously, between  his  own  sons  the  Kauravas  and  the  five 
Pdndavos.  The  Kauravas,  however,  soon  grew  envious  of 
the  equable  arrangement,  and  determined  to  wrest  by  force 
or  guile  their  portion  of  the  kingdom  from  the  Pindavas. 
A  game  of  dice  was  played.  The  Pilndaras  lost  their  all. 
However,  the  Kauravas  agreed  to  restore  their  cousins  to 
their  kingdom  if  they  passed  twelve  years  in  a  forest,  and 
a  thirteenth  year  in  undisooverable  disguises.  This  the 
Pftndavas  did,  but  when  they  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Kauravas'  promise,  it  was  basely  evaded.  At  this  the 
great  war  arose,  and  the  Pftndava  princes  were  ultimately 
triumphant.  The  several  characters  of  the  five  Pandava 
princes  are  finely  drawn ;  many  of  the  battle-scenes  are  f> 
striking  for  their  animation ;  and  the  whole  poem  is  re-     ^ 
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plete  with  frequent  references  to  Hindu  legends,  mythology, 
and  ceremonial  ritei.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Mahi- 
bhdrata  is  essential  to  any  one  who  would  aepire  to  be  a 
Sanskrit  scholar.  Even  if  in  many  particulars  it  fails 
when  considered  merely  as  apuem,  yet  as  a  repertory  of 
ancient  Aryan  tradition  the  Mahdbhirata  is  invaluable. 

R.  C.  Caldweli.. 
Mahan'  (Asa),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  In  1789 ;  grad- 
uated at  Hamilton  College  in  182-1,  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1827 ;  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  in  1829,  of  the  Sixth  street  church  in 
Cincinnati  I83I,  and  in  1835  president  and  professor  of 

fihilosophy  at  Oberlin  College,  0. ;  was  president  of  Cleve- 
and  University  1850-56 ;  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Jackson,  Mich.,  lS5S-oS,  of  another  at  Adrian  1858-61, 
and  president  of  Adrian  College  1861-71.  He  has  been  a 
prominent  advocate  of  the  views  generally  called  "  Per- 
fectionist," which  ho  set  forth  in  a  work  entitled  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Ckrittiatt  Per/eelion,  and  acquired  considerable 
distinction  by  his  metaphysical  treatises,  The  Science  of  In- 
UUecttial  Philotopky  (\Sii),  The  Doctrine  o/ the  Will  (I8i6), 
TheScienee  of  Moral  Philotopht/  (185R),  and  The  Science  of 
Logic  (1857).     He  also  published  Modem  Mt/iteriei  Ex- 

flnined  and  Refuted  (1855),  a  treatise  directed  against 
piritualism,  and  is  (1875)  engaged  upon  a  work  to  be 
entitled  A  Critical  BiHory  of  Philoeophy, 

Mahan  (Dennis  Hart),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Apr.  2, 
1802,  but  taken  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  infancy ;  intended  for 
the  profession  of  medicine,  he  relinquished  his  medical 
Itudies  in  1820  to  enter  the  TT.  S.  Military  Academy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1824, 
and  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  but  re- 
tained at  the  Academy  as  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  engineering  until  1826,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Europe  on  professional  duty,  where  he  passed  four  years 
in  visiting  and  studying  the  fortifications  and  institutions 
connected  with  his  profession,  being  for  fifteen  months  a 
pnpil  at  the  engineering  school  at  Metz,  Returning  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1830,  he  was  in  1832  appointed  professor 
of  the  department  of  civil  and  military  engineering, 
of  which  ne  had  been  in  charge  since  1830,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  he  continued  until  1871.  He  was  of 
nervous  temperament  and  subject  to  fits  of  depression, 
and  in  a  moment  of  temporary  alienation  threw  him- 
self into  the  Hudson  River  from  the  steamer  Mary  Powell 
while  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  consult  his  physician, 
and  was  drowned  near  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1871. 
In  his  professional  capacity  he  aoquired  a  worldwide  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  by  his  many  valuable  works  on  engineer- 
ing and  the  art  of  war,  which  have  met  with  extensive 
sales  and  are  largely  used  as  textbooks  in  the  U.  S.  In 
1836  ho  published  a  Treulite  on  Field  Fortificationt,  to 
which  was  added  in  1865  Military  Miurug  and  Siege  Optr- 
iMtioni,  the  whole  now  comprising  Part  I.  of  An  Elemenlarv 
Coaree  of  Military  Engineering,  of  which  Permanent  Forli- 
ficatiouf  constitutes  Part  II.  His  Courte  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, first  published  in  1837,  was  largely  improved  and 
extended  up  to  1868,  when  it  was  almost  entirely  rewritten ; 
at  thetime  of  his  death  a  new  revised  edition  was  in  prepa- 
ration and  partly  printed ;  Advanced  Quard,  Outpost,  and 
Detachment  Service  of  Troopii  (1847  ,•  enlarged  in  1862); 
Fortification-Drawing  and  Stereotomy  (1865);  Indaetrial 
Drawing  (1853).  Miihan's  Amerioan  edition  of  Moeeley'e 
Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering  and  Architecture  ap- 
peared in  1856,  reaching  a  second  edition  in  1860.  Degree 
of  LL.D.  conferred  by  William  and  Mary  and  Dartmouth 
colleges  and  Brown  University,  and  member  of  various 
scientific  assocations. 

Mahan  (Milo),  D.  D.,  brother  of  D.  H.  Mahan,  b.  at 
Suffolk,  Nansemond  co.,Va.,  May  24, 1819 ;  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  College,  Flushing,  L.  I. ;  entered  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  ministry  in  1845;  became  in  1851  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Episcopal  (General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  and  in  1864  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Baltimore,  where  he  d.  Sept.  3, 1870.  He  published 
The  Exercise  of  Faith  (1851),  Hittory  of  the  Church  (I860 ; 
new  ed.  1872),  Jieply  to  Colenm  (1863),  Palmoni,  a  Free 
Inquiry  (1863),  and  The  Comedy  of  CnnonitatioH  (1808). 
His  collected  works  were  published  in  3  vols.,  1872-75,  with 
a  memoir  by  Kev.  J,  H.  Hopkins,  Jr. 

Mahanoy',  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  has  very  import- 
ant mines  of  anthracite  coal.  It  includes  Mahanoy  City, 
Mahanoy  Plane,  and  other  mining  towns.  The  Mahanoy 
coal-field  has  an  area  of  41  square  miles  of  thick  and  ex- 
cellent cool.  It  is  a  very  desolate  and  barren  region.  Pop, 
9400. 

Mahanoy  City,  post-b.  of  Mahanoy  tp.,  Schnylkill 
CO.,  Pa.,  80  miles  N,  W,  of  Philadelphia  and  56  miles  N. 
£.  of  Harrisburg,  in  the  Mahanoy  valley  and  coal-field, 
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banks,  2  weekly  news(japers,  a  public  library,  3  schools, 
and  a  foundry.  The  inhabitants  are  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  neighboring  mines  of  anthracite  cod. 
Mahanoy  was  first  settled  in  1859.     Pop.  5533. 

Mahanoy  Plane,  post-v.  of  Mahanoy  tp.,  Schuylkill 
CO.,  Pa.,  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Mahanoy  City,  on  the  Mahanoy 
and  Shamokin  R.  R,,  and  has  coal-mines. 

Mahanad'dy,  or  Mahanadi  [Sansk. "  great  river"], 
a  river  of  Uindostan,  rises  in  lat.  2U°  20'  N.  and  Ion.  S2° 
£.,  flows  with  an  eastward  course  for  a  distance  of  ^20 
miles  through  Berar  and  Orissa,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  where  it  forms  a  large  delta.  Navigable  for  .300 
miles  during  the  rainy  seiason,  it  becomes  almost  dry  dur- 
ing the  remaining  half  of  the  year.  The  river-bed  is  cele- 
brated for  the  fine  quality  of  diamonds  found  in  it. 

Mahas'ka,  county  of  6.  E.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  diversified,  with  a  very  fer- 
tile soil.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  the  staple  products. 
Coal  is  extensively  mined.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Desmoines  and  Cbecauqua  rivers  and  by  the  Central  Iowa 
and  the  Desmoines  Valley  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Oskaloosa.  Pop. 
22,508. 

Mahim',  town  of  British  India,  on  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay, 7  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Bombay,  is  ill  built,  but 
has  very  valuable  oyster  fisheries.  Pop.  about  9000,  who 
are  mostly  Christians  of  Portuguese  descent. 

Mahmood'  (or  MahmAd)  I.,  sultan  of  Turkey  from 
1730  to  1754,  b.  at  Constantinople  Aug.  6, 1696,  a  son  of 
Mnstapha  II.;  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ahmed  III.,  but  his 
long  reign  was  comparatively  insignificant. — MAnwoon  II., 
sultan  of  Turkey  from  1808  to  1839,  b.  at  Constantinople 
July  20,  1785,  the  second  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamed. 
According  to  Turkish  custom,  he  was  educated  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  seraglio,  and  occupied  himself  mostly  with 
Iit«rary  and  scientific  studies,  but  he  very  early  showed 
signs  of  a  bright  intellect  and  a  strong  will.  In  1807  his 
cousin-gerraon.  Sultan  Selim  III.,  was  deposed  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  janisaries,  who  feared  his  teal  for  reforms, 
and  Abdul  Hamed's  oldest  son,  Mustapha  IV.,  was  raised 
to  the  Ottoman  throne.  From  Selim,  whose  imprisonment 
he  shared,  Mahmood  imbibed  that  implacable  hatred  to 
the  janizaries  which  afterwards  became  so  conspicuous  in 
his  life,  and  the  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing into  Turkey  those  reforms  which  modern  European 
civilization  had  adopted.  Submitting  to  the  demands  of 
the  janizaries,  Mnstapha  IV.  abolished  all  Selim's  reforms, 
but  did  not  thereby  establish  peace.  On  the  contrary, 
Bairaktar,  pasha  of  Rustchuk,  and  one  of  Selim's  ad- 
herents, rose  in  open  rebellion,  took  Constantinople  b.T 
storm,  deposed  Mustapha,  and  proclaimed  Mahmood  II. 
sultan  July  28,  1808,  Selim  having  been  strangled  in  the 
mean  time.  Mahmood  II.,  with  Bairaktar  for  his  grand 
vizier,  immediately  took  up  the  work  of  reform,  but  on 
Nov,  14,  1808,  a  new  insurrection  of  the  janizaries  broke 
forth.  The  house  of  the  grand  vizier  was  rased  to  the 
ground,  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire  at  different 
points,  and  even  the  seraglio  was  stormed.  In  this  emer- 
gency Mahmood  TI.  ordered  Mustapha  and  his  infant  son  to 
be  strangled,  and  his  four  pregnant  sultanas  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Bosporus;  he  thereby  became  himself  the  only 
surviving  descendant  of  Osman,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
.prevailing  Turkish  superstition  which  makes  tne  destiny 
of  the  Turkish  race  dependent  on  the  continuation  of  the 
dynasty  of  Osman,  his  person  became  inviolable.  Peace  was 
immediately  restored,  out  the  situation  was  still  very  dan- 
gerous. During  the  long  series  of  court  revolutions  the 
authority  of  the  sultan  had  decreased :  the  pashas  ruled 
the  provinces  almost  independently.  The  recent  attempts 
at  reform  had  roused  the  religious  and  national  fanaticism 
of  the  Turks  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  this  situation  en- 
tered a  young  prince  with  his  head  full  of  reforms,  but 
without  experience^ — shrewd,  with  a  talent  for  dissimula- 
tion, but  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  haughty,  unscrupulous, 
cruel,  and  revengeful.  In  some  respects,  however,  Mah- 
mood II,  sncceeded.  In  1826  he  dissolved  the  corps  of  the 
janizaries  after  a  horrible  struggle  in  the  Street*  of  Con- 
stantinople; 6000  were  executed,  15,000  exiled,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  Turkish  army  after  European  models 
followed  rapidly.  Roads  were  made,  an  effective  police 
and  public  safety  established,  postal  communications  intro- 
duced, and  regular  diplomatic  connections  with  other  Eu- 
ropean courts  maintained.  Of  immense  importance  was 
the  beginning  emancipation  of  the  Turkish  women  :  they 
appeared  now  for  the  first  time  in  public  outside  the  harem. 
But  in  other  respects  Mahmood  II.  failed  signally.  Greece 
became  independent,  and  Egypt  was  almost  independ- 
ent. (See  the  articles  on  Greece,  Mehemet  Am,  and 
Ibrahim  Pasha,)  It  was  only  the  interference  of  Russia 
which  prevented  the  Ottoman  empire  from  falling  entirely 
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key  had  aotaally  entered  on  her  coune  of  a  long  and  slow, 
but  sure  and  inevitable  dissolution. 

Hahmood  (or  MahmAd)  of  Ghizni  (AsfL-KAimf- 
Ykmin-b1>-Daclah),  sultan  of  Persia,  first  Mohammedan 
emperor  of  India  and  founder  of  the  Uhisnevide  dynasty,  b. 
at  Qbiini  (Qhaina  or  Ohucn;)  in  Cundahar  Dec.  12,  967. 
His  father,  Snbaktigin,  a  descendant  of  the  Bassanian  kings 
of  Persia,  was  governor  of  the  province  after  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law,  Alptigin,  and  owned  a  nominal  allegi- 
ance to  Persia,  but  was  really  independent,  and  extended 
his  frontiers  on  every  side.  Mahmood  distinguished  him- 
self in  yoath,  under  his  father's  command,  in  campaigns 
■gainst  the  Tartars,  who  had  invaded  Khorassan,  and  re- 
ceived from  Noh,  the  Samanide  sovereign  of  Persia,  the 
title  of  8eif-ed-Daulah  ("  sword  of  the  state  "),  together  with 
the  government  of  the  provinoe  of  Segoston.  On  the  death 
of  Subuktigin  in  997,  Mahmood  overthrew  his  yonnger 
brother,  Ismael,  who  had  sneeeeded  to  the  government  by 
his  father's  appointment ;  took  Qhiini  99S,  and  having  some 
grieranee  against  Mansur,  the  new  Persian  monaroh,  formed 
an  alliance  against  him  with  the  rulers  of  Toorkistan  and 
Kaahgaria,  and  overthrew  the  Persian  kingdom,  which  was 
divided  among  the  confederates.  Having  laid  the  fonnd- 
ation  of  an  extensive  empire  in  Central  Asia,  Mahmood 
tamed  his  arms  against  India,  and  in  a  series  of  twelve 
expeditions,  begun  in  1001  and  extending  through  nearly 
thirty  years,  he  plundered  and  devastated  the  country,  car- 
ried off  enormous  treasures,  and  massacred  vast  numbers 
of  the  Hindoos.  Mahmood  was  the  first  ruler  who  as- 
somed  the  title  of  sultan.  D.  at  Qhizo!  Apr.  3, 1030.  Many 
of  his  descendants  bore  the  same  name.  (See  I:(Di^ :  its 
HiSToar,  by  R.  C.  Caldwell.) 

JHahoK'any  [a  word  of  aboriginal  American  origin],  the 
Sbeielemia  Mahor/oni,  a  noble  forest  tree  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  and  South  America,  growing  also  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Florida.  It  is  of  the  order  Cedrelaceae.  Its  wood 
i»  of  very  beautiful  reddish  color,  extremely  hard,  strong, 
and  heavy,  and  so  costly  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been 
used  almost  entirely  as  a  veneering.  It  has  for  nearly  300 
years  been  a  staple  article  of  oommeree,  and  is  brought 
from  Honduras,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  South  America. 
The  Honduras  mahogany  is  now  the  most  abundant  and 
the  largest,  but  also  the  coarsest  and  least  handsome  va- 
riety. The  lietter  sorts  are  called  Spanish  mahogany.  Con- 
riderable  quantities  of  the  timber  of  Kkai/m  SemgaUniit 
from  Africa  and  Soifmida  /ebri/uga  from  Calcutta  (both 
cedrelaceous  treen)  are  imported  into  England  as  ma- 
hogany, but  the  wood  is  generally  inferior  to  true  mahogany. 
Mvleiia  mahogany  is  the  wood  of  Penea  Indica,  and  is 
eoarsa  and  inferior.  Australia  and  other  countries  also 
furnish  spurious  though  often  valuable  mahoganies.  The 
bark  of  the  true  mahogany  abounds  in  an  active  febrifugal 
principle.  The  "  mountain  mahogany "  of  Utah  is  the 
Cereoearptu  tedi/aliut,  of  the  order  Kosaoen. 

Mahomet.    See  MoBAaiiED. 

Mahom'et  (called  also  Middletow!i),  post-v.  of  Mid- 
dletown  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  III.,  on  the  Indianapolis  Bloom- 
ington  and  Western  H.  R. 

Mahon,  Lonn.    See  Stanhope,  Earl  op. 

Xfahone  (Gon.  William),  b.  in Southampton,Va.,  about 
1827!  graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  1847; 
devoted  himself  to  civil  engineering ;  was  the  constructor 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  R.  R. ;  took  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Norfolk  navy-yard  Apr.  21,  18(51 ;  raised  and 
commanded  the  6th  Virginia  regiment ;  was  engaged  in 
moat  of  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  those  on 
the  Rappahannock,  and  those  around  Petersburg  j  was  ap- 
pointed origadier-general  Mar.,  1864,  and  major-general 
Aug.  12, 1864 ;  eommanded  a  division  in  Hill's  corps,  and 
at  Lee's  surrender  was  in  command  at  Bermuda  Hundred. 
Since  the  war  ho  has  devoted  himself  to  the  development 
of  Virginia  railroads  as  president  of  several  lines. 

Maho'niag,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  E.  by  Pennsyl- 
vania. Area,  403  square  miles.  Coal  is  largely  mined. 
The  snrface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  excelleift. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  the  staples.  Lumber,  leather, 
euriages,  ete.  are  among  the  manufactures.  The  oounty 
is  traTersed  by  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
the  Nile*  and  New  Lisbon,  and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Can- 
field.     Pop.  31,001. 

Mahoning,  post-tp.  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.  It  contains 
heds  of  coal.     Pop.  1402. 

Mahoning,  tp.  of  Carbon  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1589. 

Mahoning,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1598. 

Mahoning,  tp.  of  Montonr  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1036. 

Maho'ny  (Fraxcis),  b.  in  Cork,  Ireland,  about  1805, 
stndied  at  Jesuit  colleges  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  took 
Olden  In  the  Catholic  Church,  and  relinquished  that  pro- 


fession to  connect  himself  with  Frattt'i  Magazine  about 
1831,  in  which  he  published  an  amusing  series  of  articles, 
collected  in  18.16  KsJieliquet  of  Father  Proat.  He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  Bentley't  Mincellany  (1837),  travelling  cor- 
respondent, and  afterwards  Roman  correspondent,  of  the 
Daily  Nem,  and  for  many  years  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Globe.  He  advocated  the  unity  of  Italy  in  the  power- 
ful letters  published  as  Facte  and  Figmet  from  Ittily,  by 
Don  Jeremy  Savonarola,  Benedictine  monk  (1849).  His 
closing  years  were  passed  in  a  monastery  at  Paris,  where 
ho  d.  May  19,  1866.  Some  of  his  later  essays  were  edited 
by  Blanohard  Jerrold  as  Fiual  Seliguet  of  Father  I'roul 
(1874). 

Mahopac',  Iiake,  in  Cannel  tp.,  Pntnam  co.,  N.  T., 
is  a  pleasant  summer  resort,  14  miles  from  Peckfkill.  It 
has  many  pleasant  residences  and  several  good  hotels.  The 
lake  is  about  3  miles  across,  has  three  beautiful  wooded  isl- 
ands, and  is  1800  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Mahrattas,  a  people  of  Central  and  Western  India, 
who  in  the  last  century  overran  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula,  placed  the  Mohammedan  empire  of  Delhi  under 
tribute,  and  were  for  half  a  century  the  most  formidable 
obstaole  to  British  supremacy  in  India.  Their  origin, 
geographical  and  ethnological,  and  their  early  history,  are 
alike  unknown,  but  tho  evidence  of  physical  characteristics, 
customs,  religion,  and  language,  combined  with  the  feeble 
indications  of  tradition,  would  point  to  one  (or  several)  of 
the  numerous  irruptions  of  Turanian  races  from  Central 
Asia  prior  to  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  (seventh  century 
A.  D.).  This  supposed  race  must  have  found  its  chief  scat 
in  the  N.  W.  of  the  Deccan,  along  the  Indian  Ocean  south- 
ward from  the  Nerbudda  River  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Goa,  and  by  intermarriage  with  Sudnis  and  other  low-cnste 
Hindoo  women  acquired  at  once  a  language  and  a  religion, 
the  latter,  however,  being  distinctive  in  ignoring  caste  and 
in  permitting  the  use  of  meats.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
intermarriages  with  Arabs  and  Abyssinians  impressed  fur- 
ther characteristics  upon  the  race  during  its  period  of  for- 
mation. (See  Gra^it  buff's  Hitlorj/  of  tke  Mahratta;  and, 
for  a  comprehensive  though  brief  r^sum^  of  Mahratta  his- 
tory. Meadows  Taylor's  Htudenfw  Uanunl  of  tke  Sietory  of 
India.     See  also  IXDIA :  its  History.) 

Mai  (Anoplo),  Cardixal,  b.  at  Schilpario,  near  Ber- 
gamo, Italy,  Mar.  7,  1782;  educated  by  the  Jesuits;  was 
appointed  assistant  at  the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan  in 
1813;  chief-keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library  in  Rome  in 
1819;  secretary  to  the  Propaganda  in  1833;  cardinal  in 
1838,  and  d.  at  Albano  Sept.  8, 1854.  Even  when  in  Milan 
he  acquired  great  reputation  from  his  publications  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  works  discovered  on  palimpsests;  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  fragments  of  Cicero's 
Orationee,  M.  C.  Fronto's  letters,  Eusebius,  Dionysins,  Hali- 
carnassus,  and  Julius  Valerius's  Ree  Geeta  Alejeandri.  In 
Rome  he  discovered  an  imperfect  manuscript  of  Cicero's  De 
RepuUica,  whioh  he  published  in  1822,  and  in  1825  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  those  series  of  ancient  works,  Greek 
and  LatUi,  which  hare  made  his  name  so  celebrated  among 
scholars — namely,  Scriptorvm  Vcternm  Nora  CoUeciio  e 
Vtttieunie  Oodicibiu  edila  (10  vols.,  1825-38),  Aucli>re$ 
Vlanici  e  Vaticanii  Codicibm  cdili  (10  vols.,  1828-38), 
Spieilegium  Romnnam  ( 10  vols.,  1830-44),  and  Nova  Palrum 
Jiibliotketa  (6  ToU.,  1845-53). 

Mald'en  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Berks  oo.,  Pa.   Pop.  1616. 

Maidenhead,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  has  a  brisk  trade  and 
6170  inhabitanU. 

Maiden  Rock,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River  (Lake  Pepin),  is  a  place  of  summer 
resort.  Here  is  the  precipice,  409  feet  high,  from  which 
the  Dakota  maiden  Wenona  leaped,  rather  than  marry  a 
warrior  of  the  Wabashaw  tribe,  preferring  a  young  brave 
of  her  own  nation.    Pop.  501. 

Maiden  Spring,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tatewell  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  3694. 

Maid'stone,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
on  the  Medway,  is  a  handsome  old  place,  with  a  fine  church, 
many  good  educational  institutions,  extensive  oil  and  pa- 
per mills,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of  hats  and  blankets. 
The  surrounding  country  is  famous  for  the  wheat,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  bops,  it  produces.     Pop.  26,198. 

Maidstone,  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  75  miles  N.  E.  of  Hontpelier.     Pop.  254. 

Mai'gre,  French  name  of  the  Scimna  nquila,  a  fish  of 
the  family  Scissnidse,  caught  principally  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  six  feet,  is  much 
sought  as  a  food-fish,  is  very  strong,  and  the  stroke  of  its 
tail  is  dreaded  by  fishermen.  It  emits  a  groaning  sound, 
which  often  guides  the  fishermen  to  its  shoals.  The  maigre  is 
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taken  with  the  net.  Its  eu-bonea  are  worn  bj  Bome  as 
ohsrms  againat  colio. 

Maimaitchin'y  a  commercial  station  of  Mongolia,  the 

entropftt  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  Russia,  is  situated  im- 
mediately opposite  Kialchta,  well  built  and  fortified.  It  is 
inhabited  by  1600  men  ;  no  women  are  allowed  to  live  there. 
Since  the  treaty  of  Pehing  (I860),  which  opened  the  whole 
Kussian-Chinese  frontier  to  commerce,  it  has  lost  much  of 
its  importance. 

Malmon'tdeSy  or,  mors  properly,  Rabbi  Moses 
ben  Maimon,  generally  abridged  into  the  initials  Ra 
M  Ba  Id,  b.  Mar.  30,  1135,  of  a  rich  and  influential  Jew- 
ish family  in  Cordova,  at  that  time  the  principal  seat  of 
Arabic  learning ;  received  an  excellent  education,  his  father 
being  himself  a  distinguished  Hebrew  and  Arabic  scholar. 
For  many  years  he  was  compelled  by  the  religious  intol- 
erance of  the  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almohades  to 
renounce  the  public  profession  of  Judaism,  and  (at  least 
outwardly)  emoroce  Mohammedanism ;  but  in  1165  he  de- 
termined to  emigrate  from  Spain  with  bis  whole  family. 
He  settled  in  Egypt,  at  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo,  and  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade,  but  his  great 
learning  and  eminent  genius  soon  gained  for  him  a  most 
prominent  place  among  his  coreligionists,  who  rank  him 
next  to  Moses,  and  at  the  Egyptian  court,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  sultan  Saladin,  while  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, theological,  philosophical,  and  scientific,  spread  his 
fame  all  over  the  world.  His  position  in  the  Jewish  civil- 
ization is  that  of  a  systematizer.  Well  versed  in  Greek  and 
Arabic  speculation,  and  aided  by  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  a  consistent  system  the  whole  mass 
of  Jewish  tradition,  which  lay  scattered  in  Midrash,  Mish- 
nah,  and  Talmud,  and  demonstrated  the  principles  on 
which  Judaism  is  hosed.  Even  during  his  lifetime  his 
views  met  with  some  opposition,  and  in  the  next  century 
they  occasioned  the  fiercest  controversy.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  died,  at  Cairo,  Doc.  13, 1204,  his  body  was  brought 
to  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  and  his  tomb  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  his 
ideas  had  become  authoritative,  not  only  among  the  Jews, 
but,  on  many  points  and  for  a  long  time,  also  among  Chris- 
tian and  Mohammedan  philosophers.  He  wrote  generally 
in  Arabic;  his  principal  work,  however,  is  written  in  He- 
brew, Mitkneh  Torah  ("The  Second  Law")  or  Yad  Cha- 
takah  ("  The  Strong  Hand  "),  which  gives  in  982  chapters 
a  systematic  representation  of  all  Jewish  laws  scattered  in 
the  Bible,  Talmud,  and  elsewhere,  even  those  which  were 
no  longer  in  practical  use,  such  as  the  precepts  regarding 
the  soil  of  Judtea.  The  most  remarkable  of  bis  Arabic 
works  is  the  Dtlatnth  Al-Hairiu  ;  Hebrew,  Morek  ifehuchim  ; 
Latin,  Doctor  Perplexoriim  ("  The  Guide  of  the  Erring  "), 
a  philosophical  representation  of  Judaism  or  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Jewish  religion.  This  last  book,  as  well  as  his 
compends  of  logic,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  was  much 
studied  in  the  Christian  universities  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Doctor  Perpleinrum  has  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Seheyer  and  Fiirstenthal  (1838),  and  into  French 
by  S.  Munk  (1856). 

Main,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
flows  westward  with  a  tortuous  course  for  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  and  joins  the  Rhine  opposite  Mentz.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Danube  by  the  Ludwig's  canal.  The  principal 
cities  on  its  banks  are  WUrxburg,  Offenbach,  and  Frank- 
fort. 

Maine,  an  ancient  province  of  France,  lying  S.  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  comprising  the  present  departments  of  May- 
enne  and  Sarthe,  and  parts  of  Eure  and  Ome. 

Maine,  the  largest  of  the  Eastern  or  New  England 
States,  and  the  extreme  north-eastern  portion  of  the  \S.  S., 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  43°  04'  and  47°  31'  N.  lat., 
and  between  the  meridians  (including  the  islands  of  the 
Grand  Menan  group)  of  66°  45'  and  71°  06'  W.  Ion.  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  province 
of  Quebec,  Dominion  of  Canada ;  on  the  N.  by  Quebec  and 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  from  which  the  river  St. 
John  is  for  some  distance  the  separating  line ;  on  the  E. 
by  New  Brunswick ;  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  by  New  Hampshire.  Its 
area,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  land-office  and  U.  S. 
census  bureau,  is  35,000  square  miles,  or  22,400,000  acres. 
Its  greatest  length,  on  a  diagonal  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Piscataqua  River  to  the  northern  angle,  is  320  mile.i ; 
its  greatest  width,  from  the  sea  to  the  Canada  line,  is  160 
miles ;  a  line  from  the  Piscataqua  River  to  Quoddy  Head, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mainland,  is  278  miles  in 
length. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  surface  is  much  diversified. 


The  sea-coast  for  10  or  20  miles  inland  is,  with  some  nota- 
ble exceptions,  flat,  low,  and  at  some  points  marshy ;  the 
principal  exceptions  are  Mount  Agamenticus,  near  the 
coast  in  the  S.  W.,  670  feet  high,  the  Camden  Hills  on  the 
Penobscot,  1500  feet,  and  the  thirteen  peaks  of  Mount 
Desert  Island  and  its  vicinity,  ranging  from  lOOP  to  2800 
feet.    The  Appalachian  chain,  of  which  the  White  Moun- 


8eal  of  Maine, 
tains  of  New  Hampshire  form  a  link,  has  its  origin  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  enters  Maine  at  Mars  Hill, 
about  lat.  46°  32',  and  crosses  it  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  join- 
ing the  White  Mountain  range  at  the  New  Hampshire  line 
in  about  lat.  44°  25'.  In  Maine,  however,  it  docs  not  form 
a  continuous  range,  though  much  of  the  land  is  from  KOO 
to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  iMt  consists  of  isolated  peaks, 
all  trending  south-westward,  though  often  separated  by 
broad  river-valleys  and  large  streams.  Mars  llill  is  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  Mount  Katabdin.  in  the  centre 
of  the  State  and  in  lat.  about  45°  55',  is  5385  feet  in  height 
Mount  Abraham,  in  Franklin  co.,  3400  feet.  Mount  Blue, 
in  the  same  county,  2800,  Sugar  Loaf,  Chase's  Mountain, 
Mount  Mattatuck  or  Speckled  Mount,  Mount  Pumle,  and 
Mounts  Saddleback  and  Rigelow,  also  belong  to  this  chain. 
Two  principal  spurs  or  outliers  from  this  range  deserve 
notice^viz.  the  Ebene  and  Spencer  Mountains,  trending 
southward  in  Piscataquis  co.,  and  the  range  of  highlands 
,  along  the  Canada  boundary,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
I  2000  feet  at  the  Monument,  just  above  the  46th  parallel, 
and  attain  a  higher  altitude  in  Bald  Mountain,  about  45° 
45'.  Between  these  isolated  summits,  the  Penobscot,  a 
large  and  noble  river  with  numerous  affluents,  and  its 
principal  tributary,  the Piscataouis,  the  Kennebec,  and  the 
Androscoggin,  all  rivers  with  nroad  valleys,  flow  toward 
the  ocean ;  and  the  valleys  thus  formed  also  contain  large 
and  deep  lakes.  This  peculiar  conformation  distinguishes 
Maine  from  the  other  States  traversed  by  the  Appalachian 
range.  The  northern  portion  of  the  State  slopes  gradually 
down  to  the  volley  of  the  St.  John,  which  is  less  than  300 
feet  above  the  sea  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  State. 
Coatty  Jiav9,  Itivert,  Lnket^  f//*.— Following  the  line  of 
the  shores,  Maine  has  2486  miles  of  sea-coast,  being  the 
most  irregular  and  deeply  indented  coast-line  in  the  II.  S. 
There  are  no  less  than  seventeen  large  boys  on  the  coast, 
many  of  thei^  forming  excellent  horbors  from  the  islands 
at  their  entrance.  The  principal  of  these  bays  arc  Passa- 
maquoddy,  Machias,  and  Little  Machios,  Englishman's, 
Narraguagns,Frenchman's  (protected  by  Mt.Dcserl  Island), 
Isle  au  Haute,  Penobscot  and  Belfast  boys  (forming  together 
the  fine  estuary  of  the  Penobscot  River),  Muscongus,  Da- 
mariscotta,  Sheepseott,  Quohog,  Cosco,  Saco,  and  Piscata- 
qua Bay  or  estuary.  The  lakes  and  rivers  must  bo  con- 
sidered together,  as  the  numerous  lakes  which  cover  so 
large  an  area  in  the  State  ore  mostly  grouped  in  distinct 
chains  or  series,  each  discharging  its  surplus  waters  through 
some  one  of  the  larger  rivers  by  way  of  its  tributaries.  The 
Saco  River  drains  a  dozen  or  more  small  lakes,  and  itself 
falls  into  Saoo  Bay.  The  Umbagog  chain  of  lakes,  con- 
sisting of  Lakes  TJmbagog,  Welokenebacook,  Molcchunke- 
munk,  Moosetocmaguntic,  Argwassuck,  and  Pormachena, 
are  drained  by  the  Androscoggin,  which  by  a  circuitous 
course  finds  its  way  into  Quohog  Bay.  Sebago  Lake  ood 
the  smaller  lakes  which  surround  it  bare  for  an  outlet  a 
small  stream  called  Tresumpscut  River.  The  Moosehead 
chain,  which  comprises,  besides  Moosehead  Lake,  many 
small  lakes,  finds  an  outlet  in  the  Kennebec  River,  whose 
course  is  nearly  due  S.,  and  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  ocean  by  many  channels  through  a  wide  delta. 
The  Penobscot  River  drains  nearly  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  State,  and  through  its  E.  and  W.  branches  and  their 
tribntaries  furnishes  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  wa^rs  of^ 
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than  flftj  lakes  and  ponds,  of  whioh  Clieaunoook,  Cariboo, 
Lobster  Pond,  Pamadumoook,  and  Milinoket  Lakes  are  tbo 
largest,  and  debouch  a  full  volume  of  water  into  Penobscot 
Bay.  Erory  stream  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Atlantic  forms  the  outlet  of  from  half  a  soore  to  a  score  of 
these  lakes  and  ponds :  Union  Hirer  has  a  chain  of  twenty 
or  more ;  Pleasant  River,  of  ten  or  a  doien ;  Hashias  River, 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  Narraguagus  River,  of  eight  or  ten ; 
Schoodic  River,  of  Bysladobsis,  Lasoauhegun,  Big  Lake, 
and  a  dozen  more  of  smaller  site;  8t.  Croix  River,  of 
Sohoodio  Lake,  Grand  Lake,  North  Lake,  and  several  large 
lakes  in  the  province  of  Mew  Brunswick;  and  the  8t. 
John  River,  which  drains  the  N.  part  of  the  State,  has 
not  far  from  a  hundred  lakes  and  ponds  attached  to  it  and 
its  tributaries.  Mr.  Walter  Wells,  superintendent  of  the 
hydrographio  survey  of  the  State,  estimates  the  area 
covered  by  the  rivers  and  lakes  at  3200  square  miles,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-eleventh  of  the  total  area  of  the  State, 
and  that  of  the  lakes  alone  at  upwards  of  2300  square 
miles. 

Otology  and  Mintralogy. — Maine  belongs  principally  to 
the  Eoioic  and  Silurian  periods.  S.  of  the  chain  of  iso- 
lated summits  extending  from  Mars  Hill  on  the  E.  to  Blue 
Mountain,  which  is  the  connecting  link  with  the  White 
Mountains  already  described,  and  extending  to  the  sea- 
shore, with  but  small  exoeptions  the  rocks  are  Eocoie,  and 
a  large  spur  of  primitive  rooks  extends  from  Blue  Moun- 
tain N.  £.  to  near  the  norihem  boundary  of  the  State,  in- 
olnding  the  highlands  which  form  the  watershed  between 
Maine  and  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  triangular  space 
between  this  spur  and  the  line  of  peaks  mentioned  above 
is  mostly  Silurian,  except  a  tract  of  Eozoio  rocks  in  the 
region  of  the  larger  lakes,  and  several  long  and  narrow 
stretehes  of  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous  rooks, 
trending,  like  all  the  rooky  strata,  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W. 
The  Silurian  makes  its  appearance  also  on  the  coast  from 
Passamaquoddy  to  Pleasant  Bay,  along  the  shores  of  the 
astoary  of  the  Penobscot,  nearly  as  far  N.  as  Bangor,  and 
around  Farmington  on  the  upper  Kennebee.  Much  of  the 
State  has  its  surface  covered  with  drift  in  the  form  of 
boulders,  sand,  and  gravel ;  on  the  sea-shore,  except  at  the 
points  indicated,  there  are  deposits  of  Tertiary  olays  be- 
neath the  drift,  which  from  their  fossils  are  identified  as 
belonging  to  the  newer  Pliocene.  They  are  fifty  feet  or 
more  in  thiokness.  On  the  shores  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
are  strata  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  are  penetrated 
by-  dikes  of  trap.  In  Penobscot  Bay  and  along  its  shores 
are  found  beds  of  limestone,  which,  from  the  Thomaston 
quarries,  has  furnished  supplies  of  lime  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  U.  S.  for  many  years.  Argillaceous  slates  of  ex- 
cellent quality  for  roofing  purposes  are  found  along  the 
Piscataquis  River,  a  branch  of  the  Ponobsoot.  Where  the 
dikes  of  trap  penetrate  the  argillaoeoos  slates,  limestone. 


and  sandstone  many  interesting  minerals  are  developed, 
such  as  galena,  red  hssmatite,  ete.  The  prinoipat  minerals 
of  economio  value  are  iron,  galena,  granite,  lime,  slate,  and 
a  fine  white  marble.  Fine  colored  tourmalines  are  found 
at  Paris,  Oxford  oo.,  garnets,  etc.  at  Phippsburg  and  Par- 
Bonsfield,  feldspar,  eto.  at  Brunswick  and  lopsfaam,  and 
beryls  of  fine  quality  at  Bowdoinham. 

Ytgttation,  Soil,  and  Botany. — The  soil  in  the  river- 
valleys  and  between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  is  of 
good  quality  and  yields  large  orops.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  and  along  the  sea-ooast  it  is  sterile,  and  does  not 
repay  cultivation.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  it  is  mod- 
erately productive.  A  large  portion  of  the  State  (its 
geographers  say  three-fifths)  is  still  covered  with  forests, 
and  its  timber  and  lumber  trade  directly  and  indirectly 
gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  forests  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce.  Farther  S. 
there  is  an  admixture  of  white  and  red  oak,  maple,  beech, 
birch,  and  ash.  There  are  cedar  swamps  in  the  northern 
portion.  Butternut  and  hickory  are  found,  but  are  not 
abundant.  Poplar,  elm,  basswood,  dogwood,  sassafras, 
Juniper,  pine,  hornbeam,  buttonwood,  wild-plum,  alder, 
willow,  etc.  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the  sonthem  part 
of  the  State.  Among  the  fruit  trees,  the  cherry,  plum, 
pear,  and  apple  flourish,  but  the  peach  does  not  succeed 
well.  The  wild  flowers  are  those  of  New  England  and 
Canada. 

Zoology. — With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  specimens 
seen  at  long  intervals  in  Northern  New  York,  Maine  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  where  the  moose  and  caribou  or 
American  elk  arc  yet  found.  The  moose,  under  constant 
hunting,  is  fast  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  will  probably 
ere  long  become  extinct.  Northern  and  Central  Maine 
afford  the  best  hunting-ground,  perhaps,  E.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  black  bear,  deer,  catamount,  wild-oat, 
wolverine,  badger,  martin,  sable,  weasel,  mink,  wolf,  rac- 
coon, woodohuck,  porcupine,  rabbit,  several  species  of 
squirrels,  etc.  eto.  are  found.  Wild  geese,  ducks,  brant, 
and  teal  inhabit  the  lakes,  ponds,  and,  at  certain  seasons, 
the  bays  along  the  coast.  Eagles,  hawks,  owls,  and  crows 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  gulls,  fish-hawks, 
eto.  on  the  coast,  while  partridges,  pigeons,  quails,  robins, 
and  generally  the  birds  of  passage  oommon  to  New  Eng- 
land, are  abundant  in  their  season.  Salmon,  salmon-trout, 
shad,  trout,  pickerel,  muskelonge,  sturgeon,  eto.  abound  in 
tho  rivers  and  lakes,  and  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  hali- 
but are  found  along  the  coast  in  great  numbers.  The  rep- 
tiles are  less  numerous,  though  the  rattlesnake,  milk-adder, 
and  a  smaller  adder  are  not  uncommon ;  the  black  snake 
or  racer  is  our  only  North  American  representative  of  the 
boa  tribe,  and  a  oonsiderable  number  of  harmless  snakes 
and  several  of  the  batrachians  are  sufficiently  plentiful. 
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28.17° 

17.12° 

23.90° 

16.41° 

11.36° 

45.2S 

44.51 

4894 

4SM 

39.39 

36.97 

86.46 

Av.rainfUlef  spring    " 

12.11 

10.58 

9.15 

8.70 

8.88 

7.62 

6.46 

"             "  summer  " 

10.28 

10.05 

6.99 

7.38 

10.05 

11.92 

11.65 

»  autumn  " 

11.98 

18.46 

17.28 

16.60 

9.86 

9.95 

9.64 

"             "  winter    " 

irii»b.- 

Prevalent  winds  of  spring 

10.93 

10.42 

10.62 

12.14 

10.61 

7.48 

».71 

aW.N.WJtN.E. 

N.  E.  a  E.  W. 

N.W.W.4N.E 

N.N.H.W.  4  8. 

"             "      summer 

8.  W.  A  N.  W. 

W.  N.  W.  8.  W. 



S.  W.S.4N.W. 

8.  N.  W.  4  N.  E 

"       autumn 

S.  8.  W.  N.  4  W. 

8.  W.  8.  E.  N.  E. 

N.  w.  w.  a  W. 

N.  w.  a  W.  4  a 

"       winter 
Saromeier; 

Mean  annual  pressure 

Maximum           " 
Minimum             •• 
Annual  range 

N.W.W.4S.W. 

N.E.aE.48.W. 

N.W.W.4N.E. 

N.E-N.W.aE. 

20.998 
80.072 
29.809 
00.263 

29.794 
.S0.680 
28.428 







The  climate,  though  severe  and  subject  to  great  extremes, 
as  the  above  table  shows,  is  moderately  uniform  during 
each  season,  and  is  considered  generally  favorable  to 
health.  The  fogs  and  easterly  winds  on  the  coast,  as  well 
as  the  intense  cold  of  the  winters,  are  supposed  to  increase 
the  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases,  but  in  the  interior 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  from  these  causes.  Snow  lies 
Vol.  111.-16 


on  the  ground  on  the  ooast  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
months,  and  in  the  interior  from  four  and  a  half  to  six 
months.  The  summers  are  short  and  hot.  At  Brunswick, 
in  fifty-two  years  of  observation,  July  was  the  only  month 
in  which  no  frost  ooourred. 

Agriculture. — In   1870  the  number  of  farms  in  Maine 
was  59,804,  containing  6,838,058   acres;   the  number  of 
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aorea  of  improved  land  vaa  2,917,793;  of  woodland, 
2,224,740  acroa;  and  of  other  unimproved  farm-lande, 
695,525  aorea.  The  land  not  in  farma,  including  the  area 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  iraa  16,561,942  acres,  and  the  amount 
in  forests  and  woodland,  10,505,711.  The  cash  value 
of  the  farms  was  $102,961,951 ;  of  farm  implements, 
$4,809,113;  of  farm  productions,  including  additions  to 
stock,  etc.,  $33,470,044;  of  orchard  products,  $874,509; 
and  of  forest  products,  $1,531,741.  The  principal  products 
wer»— wheat,  278,703  bushels;  rye,  34,115  bushels;  Indian 
com,  1,089,888  bushels;  oats,  2,351,354  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, 466,635  bushels;  common  potatoes,  7,771,009  bush- 
els; wool,  1,774,168  ponnds;  batter,  11,636,482  pounds; 
cheese,  1,152,590  pounds;  wine,  7047  gallons;  maple- 
sugar,  160,805  pounds;  hay,  1,053,415  tons.  The  State 
industrial  statistician  reports  the  crops  of  1873  as  follows  : 
Hay,  2,007,000  tons,  valued  at  $25,087,500;  Indian  corn, 
852,600  bushels,  valued  at  $831,444;  wheat,  219,750  bush- 
els, valued  at  $421,920;  rye,  26,010  bushels,  value  $30,951 ; 
oats,  1,305,750  bushels,  value  $652,875;  barley,  420,280 
bushels,  value  $348,832 ;  potatoes,  2,997,100  bushels,  valuo 
$2,038,028.  There  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  all  the 
crops  except  bay ;  and  potatoes,  one  of  the  great  agrioul- 
tnral  staples  of  the  State,  was  only  about  two-fiilhs  the  ■ 


crop  of  the  census  year.     The  factory-system  of  manu- 
factaring  cheese  and  butter  on  a  large  scale  was  intro- 
duced in  1872,  and  would  probably  very  greatly  increase 
the  production  of  the  Maine  dairies.     The  fruit  crop  in 
1873  was  very  light.     The  total  value  of  these  leading 
agricultural  products  was  $29,411,550.     In  1870  the  total 
value  of  live-stock  was  $23,357,129,  and  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals and  animals  sold  for  slaughter,  $4,939,071.    The  live- 
stock reported  that  year  included  71,514  horses,  336  mules 
and  asses,  139,259  milch  cows,  60,530  working  oxen,  143,272 
other  cattle,  434,666  sheep,  and  45,760  swine.    In  1873  the 
number  of  horses  was  estimated  at  55,960 ;  of  milch  cows, 
126,878;  of  working  oxen,  75,503;  of  other  cattle,  138,479 
of  sheep,  338,682 ;  of  swine,  63,000 ;  the  value  of  live-stock 
$20,096,272.     The    faotory-cheese   product  was    $55,783 
other  dairy  products,  estimated,  $2,125,000 ;  orchard  prod 
ucts,  $500,000;   produce  of  market-gardens,  $3,000,000 
of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $3,000,000 
wool  product,  $553,057;   unspecified  products,  $500,000, 
making  a  total  value  of  $56,541,662,  showing  a  decided  fall 
ing  off  in  agricultural  productions  and  values  in  three  years. 
But  the  gain  in  manufacturing  industry  has  been  as 
decided  as  the  loss  in  agricultural,  as  will  bo  shown  by  the 
following  table  and  statistics : 


Leading  Manufactura  of  Maine  iii  187S. 


Meohmnkal  and  mAnabataring  l&doatriw. 


BleachinK  and  dyeing.. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick.. 


Canned  goods 

Carriages,  wagons,  and  slolghs 

Clothing  for  men  and  boys 

Cotton  goods,  batting,  warp,  and  yarn.. 

Kdge  tools 

Fisheries 

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Gas,  illuininattng 

Gunpowder 

Ice,  prepared  for  market 

Iron,  cast,  forged,  and  rolled 

Leather,  tanned  and  curried » 

Luml>er,  long  and  short,  and  planed 

Lime.. 


Machinery,  steam-engines,  etc.. 

Mining  and  quarrying 

on,  fish 

Oil  floor-cloths 

Paper,  printing  and  wrapping... 

Printing  and  publishing 

Sash,  doors,  aud  blinds 

Shooks,  box  and  hogshead 

Woollen  goods 


1. 

Unit  empl07al. 

%8 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 

i 

» 

180 

164 

16 

112 

5,394 

4,726 

620 

89 

93 

917 

914 

3 

8S 

4,087 

2,027 

1,760 

300 

63 

298 

287 

6 

6 

42 

3,683 

83 

3,1590 

20 

21 

10,794 

2,769 

7.804 

721 

20 

328 

324 

^ 

4 

•861 



85 

161 

160 

1 



8 

54 

64 



2 

53 

63 

......a 

.»... 

24 

160 

160 



22 

472 

472 

......M 

61 

663 

66:) 





1,092 

7,556 

7,606 

12 

88 

2S 

4.-i6 

461 

2 

38 

l,.^! 

1.831 

20 

64 

4939 

4,929 

4 

S 

12 

446 

440 

6 

4 

75 

75 



9 

836 

817 

819 



31 

324 

158 

96 

20 

21 

241 

238 

3 

28 

368 

843 



25 

39 

2,727 

1,346 

1,183 

198 

Ctpltal      la- 


$300,000 

1,863,964 

317,185 

825,000 

210,965 

267,243 

12,382,000 

430,000 

900,000 

620,600 

829,000 

325,000 

60,000 

606,200 

1,529,380 

6,959,492 

1,099.600 

1,310,300 

1,208,000 

323,J0O 

385,000 

1,500.000 

440,262 

870,000 

149,950 

8,217,000 


Vageapald. 


$180,000 
2,295,230 
206,091 
262,.'M0 
127,154 
287,821 
8,426,826 
165,374 

""i'i'jso* 

28,100 

87,800 

18,500 

820  ,.575 

806,244 

2,766,173 

183.900 

766,730 

8,810,000 

87,180 

60,000 

856,727 

131,018 

106,234 

127,909 

995,107 


AbddsI  prfld- 

BOU 


$5,500,000 

8,820,986 

620,574 

1,842,000 

835,850 

811,250 

12,427,670 

6i)8,800 

»50,000 

2,276,122 

260,230 

250,000 

552,000 

1,649,040 

3,187,300 

9,230.222 

1,535,025 

2,816,747 

4,822,aW 

3.52,550 

964,000 

8,041,600 

801,600 

364,450 

652,013 

6,605.292 


The  total  statistics  of  all  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
State  in  1S73  was — establishments,  6072;  hands  employed, 
55,614,  of  whom  37,154  were  men,  16,612  women,  and  1848 
children ;  capital  invested,  $48,808,448 ;  wages  paid, 
$16,584,164;  raw  material  used,  $57,911,468;  annual  value 
of  products,  $96,209,136.     These  statistics  compare  as  fol- 


lows with  those  of  the  census  of  1870 ;  there  were  then 
enumerated  5550  establishments,  employing  49,180  hands, 
of  whom  34,310  were  men,  13,448  women,  and  1422  chil- 
dren; the  capital  invested  was  $39,796,190;  the  wages 
paid,  $14,282,205 ;  the  raw  material  nsed,  $49,379,757 ;  and 
the  anndal  product,  $79,497,521. 


vUHuw  Dumcn. 

Tmports  for 

je«r  eodlas 

JoDC  90, 

U74. 

DOBWlUOAS- 

portifor 

year  cDdlof 

June  90, 

187*. 

PoretsBox* 
porliiror 

year  etidinf 

June  80. 

18J4. 

tapoctolbr 

yewendinc 

Dm.  SI, 

1814. 

DomoUo 
ezporu  for 
yearendlDg 

Dec.  91, 
1SI4. 

Perelsn  «■ 

|H>ru  for 

year  coding 

Dec.  31, 

l«i. 

U 

r. 

TooDage. 

1=1. 

lis 

iiii 

TOBDRgC. 

Aroostook - 

$40,157 

15,834 

21,744 

15,930 

2,919 

400 

$32,787 

12,406 

29,211 

16,356 

8,850 

$486,861 

80,96.5 

8,352 

7,254 

7,904 

$1,596 

6 
59 
24 

8 
18 
11 
38 
41 
23 

1 
43 
10 

276 

1.210J)0 

28,993.49 
7,478.23 
1,968.% 
2.241.77 
4,948.19 

10,934.05 

8,.590.60 

8,791.49 

288.29 

13,605.53 
766.27 

1 

23 

36 

74 

41 

18 

14 

IS 

112 

4 

408 

118 

2 

801 

8.00 

4S9.57 

956.51 

3.057.72 

1,19,1.24 

279J)1 

226.10 

513.25 

2,861.40 

97.09 

82,.541.25 

3,947.93 

24.74 

46,196.31 

$298,367 

79,071 
5,787 
7,719 
6,508 

$784 

Bath 

Belfast 

Castine 

13,671 

774,279 

2,733,569 

101,803 

1,264,107 

3,581,502 

483 

894 

S,930 

431,307 

10,508 

618,2.W 

2,419,048 

126,191 
1,323,710 
3,364,647 

1..599 
89,223 

874 

4,127 

469,561 

Portland  and  lalmouth... 

Waldoboro'- 

9,784 
148 

15.514 

2,415 

l!iO 

Wlscasset.. 

27,238 

York 



Totals 

$5,496,722 

$466,160 

©,628,435 

$6,372,.W5 

$438,915 

$3,160,523 

89,817.17 

Commerce  and  Navigation. — There  are  fourteen  customs 
districts  in  the  State,  and  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  foreign  commerce  carried  on,  both  from  the  ships  which 
enter  and  clear  from  the  various  ports  of  the  State,  and 
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from  the  border-trade  with  New  Brunswick  and  Canada. 
Portland  is  also  a  port  through  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Canadian  imports  and  exports  pass  in 
bond.  The  foregoing  table  gives  the  imports,  domestic 
exports,  and  foreign  exports  of  each  customs  district, 
and   Af  all   for  ihtt  vnnr  endinir^  ^ur|p  3{V^$744^$4t^^ls'i 
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the  unooot  of  ihipping  built  in  th«  year  preceding  Jan. 
I,  1874. 

Maine  has  for  many  yean  been  largely  engaged  in  build- 
ing Teeaels  for  aale  to  other  States,  but  sinoo  the  rerolution 
produced  in  eommeroe  by  the  building  of  irpn  ships,  and  the 
transfer  of  ocean  commerce  to  foreign-built  ships  owned 
abroad,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  late  civil  war,  this 
branch  of  industry  has  largely  declined.  There  were  on 
Jane  30,  1S73,  in  the  State,  45S  registered  Tessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  246,120.20  tons;  1930  enrolled  vessels  of 
172,395.15  tons;  and  530  licensed  vessels  of  under  20  tons 
each,  measuring  in  all  A626.41  tons,  making  a  total  of 
2915  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  vessels,  of  425,341.76 
tons.  Of  these,  2848  were  sailing  vessels,  having  a  tonnage 
of  405,512.84  tons ;  66  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  19,677.50 
tons,  and  I  barge  of  151.42  tons. 

fimanctt  of  Su  Stale. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury 
Jan.  1, 1874,  was  $436,430.68  ;  the  receipts  fW>m  all  sources 
daring  the  year  1874  were  $1,423,473.70,  which,  added  to 
the  above  balance,  makes  the  entire  amount  received 
$1,859,904.38.  The  disbursements  by  the  treasurer  for  all 
parposee  during  the  year  1874  were  $1,537,718.54,  leaving 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  Jan.  1,  1875,  of  $322,185.84.  Of 
the  expenditures  of  the  year  1874,  $13,241  were  sums 
which  simply  passed  through  the  treasury,  but  did  not 
belong  to  tne  State;  $81,900  were  special  and  exceptional 
appropriations  for  repairs  to  State  buildings  or  in  aid  of 
State  institutions;  $714,426  was  on  account  of  war-debt, 
pensions  to  soldiers,  and  aid  to  soldiers'  orphans ;  and 
^07,477  on  account  of  public  and  free  high  and  normal 
•ehools,  leaving  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  State, 
$310,694.  On  Jan.  1, 1875.  the  SUte  debt,  after  deducting 
the  sinking  funds,  was  $5,561,076,  a  reduction  of  $321,575 
daring  the  previont  year.  In  ten  years  preceding  nearly 
$7,000,000  had  been  paid  on  account  of  the  State  debt  and 
interest.  The  credit  of  the  State  was  so  good  that  it  was 
impossible  to  bay  its  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund  except  at 
a  premium. 

Banla. — On  Nov.  1, 1874,  there  were  in  the  State  66  na- 
tional banks,  of  which  two  were  closed  or  closing,  leaving 
64  in  operation.  These  64  banks  had  $9,840,000  capital 
pud  in ;  $8,930,750  in  bonds  on  deposit ;  the  amount  of 
crirenlation  Issued  was  $11,471,360;  amount  of  circulation 
redeemed,  $3,524,784  ;  circulation  outstanding,  $7,946,576. 
There  were  also  at  the  same  time  3  State  banks,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  stock  of  $225,000,  a  circulation  of  $3609, 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  $106,209.32,  and  total  liabilities, 
including  surplus  and  profits  ($29,846.77),  of  $368,367,  with 
assets  of  eoual  amount.  There  were  58  savings  banks  in 
the  State,  having  aggregate  deposits  and  profits  to  the 
amount  of  $31,051,963.73,  and  assets  of  undoubted  value 
of  equal  amount.  There  are  also  in  the  principal  cities  a 
number  of  private  banking-houses. 

iHtumnce. — In  Jan.,  1874,  there  were  41  fire,  fire  marine, 
and  marine  insurance  companies  organised  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  doing  business  therein ;  36  of  these  were 
matual  fire.  2  stock  fire  and  marine,  1  mutual  and  2  stock 
marine.  Three  insurance  companies,  all  of  Bangor,  were 
in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  1  also  of  that  city  had  been 
compelled  to  reduce  its  capital  stock  $1 00,000.  The  capital 
invnted  in  the  stock  companies  was  $590,520.  The  assets 
of  the  mutual  companies  amounted  to  $886,429.68,  of  which 
amount  $773,448.57  consisted  of  premium  notes.  They 
paid  for  losses  during  the  year  $41,681.51. 

Life  lofHranee. — The  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Augusta  is  the  only  life  insurance  company  organ- 
ixod  in  the  State.  Its  assets' Jan.  1, 1874,  were  $7,717.850.55 ; 
iU  income,  $2,171,996.64;  its  expenditures,  $1,322,577.17; 
its  surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  $796,934.55.  Thirty- 
two  life  insurance  and  129  fire  insurance  companies  from 
other  Stales  and  countries  do  business  in  the  State. 

Kempaper: — In  1870  the  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Maine  was  65 ;  the  number  of  copies  annually 
issued.  9,867,680;  the  amount  of  circulation,  170,690.  In 
1874  the  number  of  papers  had  increased  to  72,  and  the 
aggregate  circulation  an^  issues  were  moderately  enlarged 
over  those  of  1870.  In  1870  there  were  7  dailies,  with 
10,700,  in  1874  there  were  9,  with  a  circulation  of  about 
12,000;  in  1870  there  was  1  tri-weekly,  which  in  1874  had 
become  a  daily;  in  1870  there  were  47  weeklies,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  114,600;  in  1874  the  number  had 
increased  to  57,  and  the  circulation  exceeded  125,000 ;  in 
1870  there  was  1  semi-monthly  and  8  monthlies,  with  an 
aggregate  ciroalation  of  43,540 ;  in  1874  there  were  hut  5 
monthlies,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  not  over 
27,000  or  28,000 ;  and  1  quarterly,  with  a  circulation  of 
1500,  continued  in  being  in  1874.  In  1874,  36  of  these 
papers  were  political,  including  7  which  were  independent 
or  neutral  in  politics;  14  were  miscellaneous,  family,  or 
local  newspapers ;  5  were  religious,  1  Masonic,  1  agricul- 
torml,  1  educational,  1  devoted  to  real-estate  business. 


I  Jtaitroadt. — There  are  in  the  State  24  railroads ;  capital 
stock  (Jan.,  1875),  $49,568,711.85,  of  which  $25,037,164.63 
had  been  called  and  paid  in;  funded  and  floating  debt, 
$25,868,584.04. 
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Population  of  tho  Slate  /rom  1790  to  1870,  mtk  Sexe;  Raci,  Jfativity,  Deiuitj/,  Batxo  of  Inereate,  Selected  Age,  aud 

Uliteraet/, 


i 

''Zisr 

lUlM. 

Fauln. 

▼blto. 

Col- 
ond. 

MiUtm. 

•n. 

•si 

Il 

Si 

1" 

OrnAool 
MO,  Sto 
IS,  both 

or  mm- 

1«I7M«, 
DUlaL 

or  Totiiig 

mmlct. 

ClliKU, 

mkloi. 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1880 
1870 

98,510 
161,719 
228,705 
298,269 
399,455 
501,793 
533,169 
628,279 
626,915 

49,432 

77,250 
116,118 
149,664 
201,299 
253,709 
297,471 
817,189 
313,103 

47,108 
74,469 
112,587 
148,671 
198,114 
248,084 
286,698 
311,090 
313,812 

96,002 
150,901 
227,736 
297,310 
398,263 
600,438 
581,813 
626,947 
624,309 

538 

818 
9S9 
929 
1,192 
1,355 
1,356 
1,327 
1,606 

sT.eas 

37,453 
48,881 

2.75 
4.83 
6i» 
8.52 
11.41 
14.33 
16.66 
17.95 
17.91 

67.1 
60.7 
30.6 
33.9 
25.6 
16.2 
7.9 
—.02 

139,589 
173,652 
184,783 
186,478 
175,588 

69,419 
88,384 
106,606 
117,766 
118,940 

88,727 
114,928 
147,851 
lli5,360 
169,821 

74,28.'5 
99,827 
131,643 
149,873 
153,160 

6,282 
8,698 
19,052 

550,878 
690,826 
578,034 

Of  the  foreign-bom  population,  48,881  in  number  in  1870, 
20,672  were  bom  in  Qroat  Britain  and  Ireland  and  26,788 
in  British  America,  leaving  but  1421  from  all  other  foreign 
oountriea;  of  theae,  608  were  from  Germany  and  149  from 
Sweden  and  Norway  (the  emigration  from  the  two  latter 
oountrtes  has  since  largely  increased,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  1500  Swedish  immigrants  in  the  State,  and  a 
Swedish  colony  has  been  oatabliahed  here).     Of  the  emi- 

f rants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  15,745  were  from 
reland;  of  the  26,788  from  British  America,  9437  were 
from  Canada,  89.36  from  New  Brunswick,  2135  from  Nova 
Scotia,  463  from  Newfoundland,  125  from  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  5692  from  British  America,  not  specified.  Be- 
sides those  of  foreign  birth,  there  were  91,651  persons  of 
foreign  parentage  in  the  State. 

Education. — Public  SchooU. — The  following  summary 
of  school  returns  is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  year  1874.  The  returns  were 
made  from  every  town  and  69  out  of  the  74  plantations  in 
the  State.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(between  4  and  21)  was  225,219,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State.  (For  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  school  age,  according  to  the  government  standard 
(5  to  18),  see  Table  of  Population.)  Number  registered  in 
summer  lohools,  122,458 ;  average  attendance  in  summer 
schools,  98,744;  number  registored  in  winter  schools, 
132,333;  average  attendance  in  winter  schools,  108,478, 
Average  length  of  summer  schools  in  weeks  and  days,  9 
weeks  and  4  days;  average  length  of  winter  schools,  10 
weeks  3  days ;  average  length  of  sohools  for  the  year,  20 
weeks  2  &aya,  or  about  5  months.  Number  of  districts  in 
the  State,  4043 ;  number  of  parts  of  districts,  361.  Number 
of  school-houses,  4199 ;  number  in  good  condition,  2591 ; 


number  built  in  1874, 122;  ooit  of  these,  tl50,220;  estimated 
value  of  all  pnblio  school  property  in  the  State,  $3,079,311. 
Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  summer,  161 ; 
number  of  male  teaebera  employed  in  winter,  1928;  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  employed  in  summer,  4366 ;  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter,  2367 ;  number 
of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  294 ; 
average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  excluding  board, 
(36.17 ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  ex- 
cluding board,  $17.55;  average  prioe  of  board  per  month 
for  teaohers,  $10.05.  Amount  of  school-money  voted, 
$673,314,  an  excess  above  the  amount  required  by  law  of 
$187,782;  amount  raised  per  scholar,  $2.90.  From  the 
State  treasury  there  was  received,  in  addition,  during  the 
year,  $367,009 ;  from  local  funds,  $17,334 ;  the  total  amount 
expended  for  public  aohoola  daring  the  year  was  $951,773. 
The  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges  in  the  State  during  the  year  was  $43,152,  and 
for  tuition  out  of  the  State  for  Maine  pupils,  $8119.  The 
aggregate  amount  expended  for  eohools  in  the  year  was 
$1,237,778.  The  amount  of  the  permanent  school  fund  is 
$369,883.  The  appropriation  for  teachers'  institutes  for 
the  year  was  $4000,  for  normal  schools  and  instruction, 
$13,200 ;  the  cost  of  fl-ee  high  sohools  was  $98,632.  The 
course  of  instruotion  in  the  public  acboola  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  now  includes,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  stud- 
ies necessary  for  a  good  English  education,  very  thorough 
instruction  in  drawing  with  special  reference  to  industrial 
pursuits ;  and  the  reports  indicate  admirable  progress  in 
this  branch. 

Higher  Education  in  Maine. — The  following  table  pre- 
sents the  statistics  of  the  ooUeges,  universities,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  for  the  year  1874 : 


ObUcffet  and  UniversUiee: 

Bates  College. 

Bowdoin  College ...» 

Colby  University 

Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Fe-) 
male  College J 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts 

Pnteutimat  Schocie  : 

Maine  Medical  School 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary 

Bates  College  Theological  School.. 

SclenUfic  Dept.  Bowdoin  College.. 
Normal  Scluxiis  : 

Western  Normal  School 

Eastern  Normal  School 

Maine  Central  Institute 

Oak  Grove  Seminary 


Lewlston ....... 

Brunswick-... 

WaMrviUe 

Kent's     Hill, 
BeadAeld.... 


Orono  - . 


Brunswick.. 

Bangor  

Lewlston  ... 
Brunswick.. 


Farmlngton  .. 

Ca-itine 

PitUfleld 

Vassalboro' ... 


186S 
1794 
1820 

1821 


1820 
1820 
1870 
1872 

1864 

1867 
1866 
1871 


Nombor  or 
•tudauu. 
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o  a  a. 
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100,000 
95,868 
125,000 

90,000 

150,000 

20,000 
60,000 
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168,484 
200,000 
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12,000 
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200,000 

110,000 
200,000 

40,000 

124,000 


170,000 


II 

ill 


*    * 

12,000  60,000 


7,996 
14,000 

2,800 

8,000 


10,000 


6,600 

6,500 

600 

600 


46,456 
1,000 

8,000 

22,000 

4,125 
1,000 


4,.'i00 
S.5,000 
10,500 

1,600 

1,600 

4.000 
Ifi.OOO 
2,000 


1,700 

1,500 

400 

600 


There  is  also  a  so-oalled  business  college  at  Portland,  hav- 
ing 3  instructors,  79  students  (75  males  and  4  females),  and 
completing  its  coarse  in  a  single  year. 

Inttitutione  of  Special  Education. — Of  these  there  are 
but  three  in  the  State — viz.  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
at  Bath;  the  State  Reform  School,  at  Cape  Elizabeth;  and 
the  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Qirls,  at  HalloweU.     The 


deaf  mutes  are  provided  for  at  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass, ;  the  blind  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Bos- 
ton ;  and  the  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  to  some  extent  at 
Boston  and  Barro,  Mass.,  and  Lakeville,  Conn.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  Orphans'  Home, 
Reform  School,  and  Industrial  School  for  1874 : 


State  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 

State  Beform  School 

Maine   Industrial  School  for 
Girls — onened  Jan.  20. 


Bath 

Cape  Elizabeth.. 
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6 

67 

28 
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1852 

19 
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Maine  State  Priton. — This  prison  hag  23  officers  and  em- 

f\ojts ;  the  arerage  number  of  convicts  for  the  year  was 
33 ;  i2  were  committed  during  the  year,  and  44  discharged, 
3S  by  expiration  of  sentence,  5  by  pardon,  and  1  by  death. 
The  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  mostly  contracted  for ;  the  earn- 
ings of  1874  were  $28,019.33,  and  the  expenses  $30,904.96. 
The  prison  inspectors  report  that  the  prison  is  well  man- 
aged. They  also  report  that  they  had  visited  all  the  jails 
of  the  SUte — that  2067  prisoners  (1900  males  and  167  fe- 
males] had  been  confined  in  them  daring  the  year,  and 
that  the  sum  of  $17,271.44  had  been  expended  for  the 
board  of  these  prisoners.  In  only  one  of  these  jails  was 
there  a  provision  for  the  prisoners  earning  anything  for 
the  connty. 

Librariet, — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 
in  that  year  3334  libraries,  public  and  private,  in  the 
State,  containing  984,510  volumes;  of  these,  1462  were  in 
some  sense  public,  and  had  in  the  aggregate  &33,547  vol- 
umes.   The  State  Library  at  Augusta  had  20,000  volamei; 


58  town  and  city  libraries  had  14,649  volumes  (evidently 
an  under-estimate) ;  19  court  and  law  libraries  had  9743 
volumes;  2&  school  and  college  libraries  had  63,425  vol- 
umes (the  table  of  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  shows  that  13  of  these  in  1874  had  78,000  vol- 
umes); 1079  Sunday-school  libraries  had  277,742  volumes; 
140  church  libraries  had  39,910  volumes ;  1  historical  library 
bad  25,000  volumes;  3  libraries  of  benevolent  societies  had 
5300  volumes;  136  circulating  libraries  had  100,273  vol- 
umes (this  is  probably  an  under-estimate,  as  few  of  them 
have  less  than  1000  volumes,  and  the  Portland  Mercantile 
has  16,000,  and  a  number  of  others  2500  to  4000  each);  1872 
private  libraries  had  460,963  volumes. 

Religione  Denominatione. — According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  were  in  Maine  1328  churches,  1104  church  edi- 
fices with  376,738  sittings,  and  church  property  valued 
at  $5,200,853.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of 
the  different  denominations  in  the  State  in  1870  and 
1874: 


Dsoflnluuioac 


Baptists,  remilar..., 

Baptists,  other  (In- 
cluding Seventh 
Day,  Free  Will,  etc.). 

Christian  Connection. 

Congregational  Is  ts 

Episcopal(ProteaUnt) 

Jews -, 

Lutherans - 

Methodists 

New  Jerusalem  (Swe- 
den borgian).- 

Boman  Qstbollcs 

Second  Adventista 

Shakers 

SplrituallsU 

UnlUrians 

Universal  Ists 

Union  churches 
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ait2 


218 

44 
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23 

1 
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218 


nttlsfs, 
1S70. 


70,9M 


4«,223 
4,922 

83,98S 

8,97S 

7,»I5 

SCO 

82,330 

1,200 
17,822 

3,i;s 

700 

200 

9,185 

33,910 

15,130 


Taloe  of 
oharch 


•868,050 


882,917 

42,200 

1,401,786 

280,213 

88,400 

800 

886,287 

68,000 

461,700 

13,060 

4,000 

300 

246,000 

434,860 

96,400 


Hi- 


18 


16 
1 


260 


21 

23 

1 

238 

8 
44 

27 
2 
2 
19 
80 
22 


166 


241 
82 

178 

28 

18 

1 

285 

1 

80 
21 


166 


12 


Members  of 
okarobeeor 


19,303 


14,928 
4,178 

19,329 

1,944 

1,807 

90 

23,980 

827 

40,000 

1,867 

850 

42^1 

8,470 

1,242 

1,460 


"I 
I 


247 


1 
284 


SdhiUt- 
■cbool 
teochen 
and  Kbol- 
•n,  lb7i. 


18,027 


19,867 
2,008 

60 
21,106 


Value  of 
cburcb 


n,002,725 


518,863 

52,276 

1,518,650 

287,472 

39,000 

850 

1,062,050 

66,000 

672,600 

16,425 

4,000 

800 

270,000 

440,000 

80,000 


Principal  Tomu. — The  political  capital  of  the  State  is 
Angnsta,  in  Kennebec  oo.,  a  oity  of  7808  inhabitants  in 
1870 ;  the  commercial  capital  and  largest  city  of  the  State 
is  Portland,  in  Comborland  oo.,  which  had  in  1870  a  pop- 
ulation of  31,413,  and  has  now  (1875)  probably  nearly  40,000. 
Bangor,  Penobsoot  oo.,  had  18,289  inhabitants  in  1870,  and 
BOW  somewhat  exceeds  20,000 ;  Lewiston,  with  15,000, 
and  Biddeford,  with  nearly  12,000,  are  the  only  cities  of 
over  10,000  inhabitants.   Bath,  Auburn,  Rockland,  Belfast, 


Baco,  Westbrook,  Ellsworth,  Calais,  Gardiner,  Oldtown, 
Cape  Elisabeth,  Brunswick,  have  each  between  5000  and 
10,000;  Waldoboro',  WaUrville,  Thomaston,  Bkowhegan, 
Gorbam,  Hallowell,  Orono,  Hampden,  Deer  Isle,  Eastport, 
and  Farmington, from  3500  to  50(fO;  Paris,  Houlton,  Kenne- 
bunk,  Machias,  Brunswick,  China,  Freeport,  Winthrop, 
and  Wiscasset  are  thriving  towns. 

Counliee  in  Maine. — There  are  sixteen  counties  in  Maine, 
as  follows : 
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83,866 
29,609 
82,021 
18307 
36.496 
63,203 
30,823 
26,597 
83,488 
76,160 
14,403 
18,808 
34,611 
34,.122 
43,343 
60,174 

16,847 
15,640 
40,009 
9,434 
18,653 
26,399 
18,584 
12,851 
16,846 
88,627 
7,394 
9,176 
17,597 
17,417 
21,917 
28,913 

19,019 
14,069 
42,012 
9,373 
17,842 
26,804 
15,'239 
12,746 
16,613 
36,623 
7,009 
9,627 
17,014 
17,106 
21,426 
31,261 

29,726 
22,479 
75,501 
20,408 
87,757 
65,655 
32,716 
27,860 
36,698 
72,781 
15,032 
21,790 
36,768 
38,447 
42,534 
62,107 
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7,894 
6,212 

19,812 
4,518 
8,811 

12,024 
7,609 
6,002 
8,890 

16,149 
8,355 
4,669 
8,169 
8,428 
8,983 

18,831 

13 
45 
26 
29 
81 
27 
16 
17 
86 
54 
20 
11 
80 
26 
49 
26 

400 
6S00 

1600 

1700 

3780 
300 

2700 

12.529 
79,538 
20,027 
34,372 
62,521 

Frankllo „ - 

H«nooek - 

Kennobec 

Lfneoln ^ 

Oxford -..- 

Penolwcot....^ 

Piscataquii » .- 

74,875 
89,763 
63,080 
14,735 

M,M'i' 
47,230 
38.811 
60,098 

Someniet « 

W^Mo 

York 

Add  wild  Unds_ 

Total 

626,915 

313,108 

313,812 

628,279 

588.169 

S224,822.860 

«3«8,155,671 

148,196 

462 

The  reports  of  the  assessors  in  1874  indicate  a  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property  of  $242,808,688. 

Conetilutionf  CouriSy  Repreaentatim  in  CongreeHj  etc. — 
The  governor  is  chosen  annually  by  a  majority  of  votes ; 
in  case  of  no  election  by  the  people,  the  bouse  of  repre- 
sentatives sends  to  the  senate  the  names  of  two  from  the 
four  candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and 
the  senate  chooses  one  of  those  two  governor.  He  must 
be  thirty  years  old,  a  native  and  citizen  of  the  U.  B.,  and 
five  years  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  continue  to  reside 
in  it  while  in  office ;  no  person  holding  an  office  under  the 
U.  8.  can  exercise  the  office  of  governor.  In  case  of  va- 
cancy, the  president  of  the  senate  succeeds  to  the  office. 
The  oouncil  consists  of  seven  persons,  having  the  same 
qnallflcations  as  representatives,  elected  annually  in  joint 

*l(i4hadtst  Eniscooal  churches  only.    Tliere  are  .«omc  Mcth- 


eonvention  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature;  it  is  as- 
sembled by  the  governor  in  his  discretion,  and  their  reso- 
lutions are  to  be  recorded  in  a  register,  and  signed  by  those 
agreeing  thereto.  The  governor  and  council  appoint  all 
judicial  officers,  except  judges  of  probate  and  of  muni- 
cipal and  police  courts;  and  coroners  the  governor  nom- 
inates, snbjeet  to  the  confirmation  of  the  council.  The 
heads  of  departments  are — secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
attorney-general,  land  agent,  and  adjutant-general,  chosen 
annually  in  the  same  manner  as  the  councillors.  County 
treasurers,  registers  of  deeds,  registers  of  probate,  sherifla, 
oounty  commissioners,  and  clerks  of  court  are  chosen  by 
the  voters  of  the  several  counties.  The  legislature  con- 
sists of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  members 
chosen  annually.  Senators,  31  in  number,  must  be  twen- 
ty-five years  old,  must  have  been  eititens  of  the  U.  S.  five 
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their  terra,  and  for  the  three  months  next  preeeding  their 
election,  most  l>e  residents  of  their  district.  The  districts 
kre  based  upon  popniation.  A  majority  of  ballots  is  ne- 
eessary  for  an  election.  In  ease  of  non-election  or  vacancy 
choice  is  made  by  Joint  convention  of  both  branches.  They 
must  be  chosen  from  the  candidates  having  the  highest 
nnrntier  of  votes :  twice  as  many  candidates  as  there  are 
vacancies  in  the  district  are  eligible.  Representatives,  161 
in  number,  mast  have  the  same  qualifications  as  senators, 
save  they  may  be  only  twenty-one  years  old,  and  are 
elected  from  districts  fixed  by  law,  by  a  plurality  of  votes. 
The  judiciary  consists  of — (1)  a  supreme  court  of  eight 
Judges,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a  term 
of  seven  years ;  (2)  superior  court  of  Cumberland  county, 
one  judge,  appointed  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
term;  (3)  probate  courts  in  eaoh  county,  the  judge  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  county  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  (4) 
municipal  and  police  courts  in  the  larger  cities,  with  a 
judge  elected  by  the  city  for  a  term  of  four  years;  (5) 
trial  justices,  appointed  by  governor  and  council  for  seven 
years,  with  jurisdiction  not  exceeding  $20.  Every  male 
citizen  of  the  U.  8.,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  excepting  paupers,  persons  under  guardianship, 
and  Indians  not  taxed,  having  his  residence  established  in 
the  State  for  the  term  of  three  months  next  preceding  any 
election,  shall  be  an  elector  for  governor,  senators,  and 
representatives  in  the  town  or  plantation  where  his  resi- 
dence is  60  established ;  and  every  such  elector  shall  be 
regarded  as  qualified  to  vote  at  all  local  elections  in  the 
town,  city,  or  plantation  in  which  he  resides  when  his  resi- 
dence has  been  for  a  period  of  three  months  previous  to 
such  election.  By  the  apportionment  of  1872  Maine  is 
entitled  to  five  members  of  Congress. 

Hiitory. — The  first  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Maine  was 
made  by  the  Northmen  as  early  as  the  year  990.  They 
made  occasional  visits  to  it  until  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  made  no  attempt  to  settle  upon  it. 
From  that  time  to  the  second  voyage  of  Cabot,  in  1498,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  coast  was  seen  by  any  European 
until  the  French  expedition  under  Vcrratano  in  1524,  of 
Qomei,  the  Spaniard,  in  1525,  and  of  Rut,  under  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1527,  which  were  mere  cursory  visits  without  any 
results.  In  1556,  Andr£  Thevet,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
sailed  in  a  French  ship  along  the  entire  coast,  entered 
Penobscot  Bay,  where  he  spent  five  days,  and  had  nnmor- 
ons  conferences  with  the  natives.  This  is  the  last  notice 
we  have  of  Maine  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  attempt  to  settle  upon  the  territory  was  made  by 
the  French  uncler  Du  Mont,  who,  having  received  a  grant 
from  the  king  of  France,  planted  a  large  colony  on  Neutral 
Island,  in  the  river  St.  Croix,  to  which  ho  gave  that  name 
in  1604,  but  the  location  being  unfavorable,  it  was  aban- 
doned the  next  year.  In  1605  the  coast  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  river  St.  George  was  visited  by  Capt.  Wey- 
mouth and  explored  to  a  small  extent,  which  led  to  the 
well-appointed  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
Biver  in  1607,  under  command  of  Capt.  Oeorge  Popham 
as  president  and  Capt.  Raleigh  Gilbert  as  admiral  sent 
forth  by  the  noble  gentlemen  Sir  John  Popham  and  Sir 
Ferdinando  Qorges  with  a  view  to  coloniie  this  portion 
of  the  coast,  for  which,  and  the  whole  country  from  N.  lat. 
34  to  44,  a  charter  had  been  obtained  from  King  James  in 
1606.  But  from  varions  unfortunate  circumstances  the 
colony  became  discouraged  and  returned  to  England  the 
next  year.  In  161.1,  French  Jesuits  established  a  mission 
on  Mount  Desert  Island,  which  was  driven  off  by  the 
English  the  next  year.  In  1616,  Sir  F.  Gorges,  a  leading 
adventurer  and  promoter  of  colonisation  in  Maine,  sent 
his  agent,  Richard  Vinos,  with  a  small  company  to  Saoo, 
to  remain  through  the  winter,  explore  the  country,  and 
test  the  climate.  A  company  of  fishermen  was  also  estab- 
lished at  Monhegan  Island  at  this  time,  under  Capt.  John 
Smith,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  1614,  and  thence 
ranged  the  whole  coast  to  Cape  Cod,  and  prepared  a  map 
upon  which  he  affixed  the  name  of  New  England.  In 
1620,  James  I.  made  a  division  of  the  grand  oharter  of 
1606,  and  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England 
the  whole  country  lying  between  the  40th  and  48th  degrees 
of  N.  lat.,  and  to  the  Virginia  Company  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  original  patent.  This  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
commercial  operations  in  America,  and  nomeroas  vessels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  fish  and  tox  trade.  In  1622,  Gorges 
and  Capt.  John  Mason  obtained  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany a  grant  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Merrimack 
and  Kennebec  rivers,  and  the  next  year  planted  a  colony 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  whioh  was  the  first  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  mainland  in  Maine.  Gorges  and 
Mason  divided  their  possessions.  Gorges  taking  all  E.  of 
the  Piscataqua,  Mason  all  W.  In  1624,  Gorges  established 
a  colony  at  York.    In  1625,  Pemaquid  was  ocoapied  under 


settlements  were  commenced  in  Saeo,  Biddeford,  Sear- 
borough,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Portland,  all  which  contin- 
ued to  grow  prosperously  until  the  Indian  war  of  1675, 
when  they  were  all  overthrown,  as  well  as  those  between 
the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers.  E.  of  the  Penobscot 
River  the  French  laid  claim  to  the  country,  and  very  little 
improvement  was  made  there  until  after  the  revolution  of 
1776,  although  Sir  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling, 
had  a  grant  of  the  whole  country  to  Pemaquid,  including 
Nova  Scotia.  On  the  division  by  the  Plymouth  Company 
of  their  patent  among  the  proprietors,  the  portion  lying 
between  Piscataqua  and  Kenneoeo  rivers  was  awarded  to 
Qorges  in  1635,  confirmed  by  the  king  in  1639,  and  be 
forthwith  established  a  regular  goremment  over  it  under 
his  deputy,  assisted  by  an  assembly  of  delegates  chosen  by 
the  people;  and  by  the  king's  patent  of  confirmation  it  re- 
ceived the  name  which  is  now  extended  over  the  whole 
territory.  His  government  continued,  under  himself  and 
heirs,  with  occasional  interruption,  during  the  period  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  England  and  the  usurpation  of 
Massaohnsetts,  until  1677,  when  the  heirs,  wearied  by  the 
confiicts  with  Massachusetts  for  jurisdiction,  sold  their  in- 
terest to  that  colony  for  £1250.  Two  years  before  this 
(in  1675)  King  Philip's  Indian  war  commenced  with  ter- 
rible massacres  in  Maine,  more  than  100  persons  being 
murdered  in  cold  blood  in  less  than  three  months.  For 
the  next  85  years  the  country  was  kept  in  terror  by  the 
frequent  raids  of  the  savages.  Gorges  died  in  1647.  The 
province  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobsoot  rivers  was 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1664  to  his  brother  James,  duke 
of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  who  had  the  year  before 
purchased  the  territory  awarded  to  the  earl  of  Stirling  in 
the  division  of  the  country  of  his  heirs,  and  immediately 
established  »  government  there,  whose  seat  was  at  the  city 
of  Pemaquid,  where  an  expensive  and  strong  fort  was 
built.  This  country  was  surrendered  to  Massachusetts  in 
1686,  who  took  possession,  exercised  government  over  it 
as  far  E.  as  the  Penobscot,  whioh,  with  all  the  territory  B. 
to  the  St.  Croix  and  Nova  Scotia,  was  confirmed  to  her  by 
the  provincial  charter  of  1691.  Between  1687  and  1G89, 
Andros,  the  royal  governor  of  the  New  England  colonies, 
visited  Maine,  and  there  as  elsewhere  practised  great  ex- 
tortion. Massachusetts  afterwards  relinquished  Nova 
Scotia,  bnt  all  the  remainder  was  seonred  to  her  by  the 
treaty  of  1783,  which  established  the  independence  of  the 
U.  S.  After  the  organization  of  Massachusetts  as  a  State, 
and  its  incorporation  into  the  Union,  Maine  became  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  exeroised  jnrisdio- 
tion  over  it  as  "the  District  of  Maine."  There  were, 
however,  frequent  bickerings  between  Massaohnsetts  and 
its  "  district,"  and  conventions  were  held  at  Portland  be- 
tween 1784  and  1791  to  devise  plans  for  a  separation. 
These  difficulties  increased,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
war  of  1812  that  they  became  sufficiently  serious  to  lead  to 
decisive  measures.  After  repeated  conferences  and  an 
amicable  a4jastment  of  the  puolic  lands  and  other  matters 
of  dispute,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  and  approved 
Mar.  3,  1820,  declaring  that  on  and  after  the  15th  of  March 
of  the  same  year  Maine  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original  States.  A  dis- 
pute had  existed  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  British  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
1783  respecting  the  boundaries  between  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Maine  and  the  provinces  of  Quebec  (or  Canada 
East)  and  New  Brunswick.  The  British  government 
claimed  the  territory  as  far  S.  as  the  watershed  dividing 
the  affluents  of  the  St.  John  from  those  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  Penobsoot — a  devious  line,  winding  on  either  side  of 
the  parallel  of  46°  N.  lat.  The  U.  S.  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  the  watershed  between  the  St.  John 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  whioh  would  have  made  the  north- 
em  boundary  not  far  f^om  the  48th  parallel,  and  took  also 
a  considerable  tract  from  Canada  East.  This  dispute, 
which  had  been  in  progress  since  about  1784  or  1785,  had 
nearly  resulted  in  bloodshed,  when  in  1842  the  bonndarioa 
were  definitively  settled  by  the  Ashhurton  treaty,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  the  St.  John  and  the  St.  Francis  were 
agreed  upon  as  the  northern  and  north-eastern  bound- 
aries, with  free  navigation  of  the  former,  and  the  bif^h- 
lands  between  the  province  of  Quebec  and  Maine  recog- 
nised as  the  N.  W.  boundary.  In  1861  ihe  Maine  legis- 
lature passed  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "Maine 
Liquor  law,"  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage.  Several  other  States  hare  followed  her 
example,  partially  or  wholly,  in  this  legislation.  During 
the  lata  civil  war  Maine  was  one  of  the  most  activs 
of  the  Northern  States  in  filling  her  quota,  and  her  regi- 
ments distinguished  themselves  for  valor  in  the  field. 
Since  the  war  she  has  been  eoeonraging  immigration,  anil 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  %  large ^wedjshiiplnpy^giUi- 
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Vm.  King  (imi>ned)....1820-31 
W.awa&ni>OD(act'g).  1821-23 

AlUon  K.  PsrrU- _..lii22-27 

Enoch  Llnroln  (died)..  1827-29 
NathSD  Cutler  (■ctlng).18»-30 
Jonathan  D.  Unnton....1X3l>-31 
Suanel  E.  SmiUi 1831-M 


of  Maiiu, 

John  W.  Dana.< IM7-S0 

John  Hubbard .lt»0-^ 

W.  U.  Croaby 1H.W-6S 

Anson  P.  IferrUL l&'iS^M 

Sauiuel  Well* 1846-S7 

U.  Hamlin  (r«algned)...IW7-57 
Jot.  H.  WiUIam*  (aefg).1837-98 

Electoral  and  Popular  Vote/or  Pretident  and  Yice-Prtrident. 


Oontmort 

Kobert  P.  Dnnlap 18.14-XS 

Edward  Kent lg.18-39 

John  Fairfield -183»-40 

Edward  Kent 1*10-41 

John  Fairfield IMl-M 

Edv.  KaTanagh(act'g)..1843-44 
Hugh  J.  Andeiaon l8M-«7 


Lot  M.  Morrill iaS8-6t 

Israel  Waabbum,  Jr — lWl-63 

Abner  Coburn -1863-64 

Samuel  Corry 1864-67 

J.  L.  Chamberlain 1867-71 

81dn«T  Perham 1871-74 

Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.. 1874-76 


CkBdIdBtc*  Who  rcwiTfJ  tiM  clae* 
tOTd  vota  of  Ite  Btau. 


tsaa 


?i 


Jamei  Monroe  P. 

Daniel  D.  Torapkina  V.-P. 

John  Qulncy  Adanu  P-... 

John  a  Calhoun  V.-E 

John  Qulncr  Adams  P_... 

Richard  Rush  V.-P. 

Andrew  Jat^kson  P. 

Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P.. 

Martin  Van  Buren  P- 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 

William  H.  Harrison  P. 

John  Tyler  V.-P 

James  K.  Folk  P. 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P 

Lewis  Ca«  P_ 

WillUm  O.  Butler  V.-P.... 

Franklin  Pierce  P. 

William  R.  King  V.-P 

John  C  Fremont  P. 

William  L.  Dayton  V.-P... 

Abraham  Lincoln  P.- 

I  Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P.... 

18M  lAbrabam  Lincoln  P. 

lAndrew  Johnson  V.-P — 

Ulyascs  S.  Grant  P. 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P. 

I  Ulysses  8.  Grant  P. 

I  Henry  Wilson  V.-P. 


1824 
1838* 


1832 
1836 


1»M 
18M 


1848 
1852 


183« 

ISSO 


1868 
1872 


'I 


Pspnlar 


Xlaorltr 


.iL 


12^7 
6,870 
10,773 
13,291 
22,300 
46,612 
46,719 
39,880 
41,609 
67,379 
62,811 
61,808 
70,426 
61,422 


John  QnlncT  Adams  P-... 

iRlchard  Rush  V.-P 

'Andrew  Jackson  P- 

J.  C.  Calhoun  V.-P. 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

Henry  Clay  P 

,  John  Sergeant  V.-P......... 

,  W.  H.  Harrison  P 

Francis  Granger  V.-P 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 

,  .Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 

Henry  Oay  P 

Thco.  Frcllnghiiyscn  V.-P 

iZaohaiT  Taylor  P 

jMillanl  B'lllmoTO  V.-P. 

'  Wlnfleld  Scott  P 

I  William  A.  Graham  V.-P_ 

'  James  Buchanan  P 

|!J.  C.  Breckenridpce  V.-P... 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P 

I  llerschel  V.  Johnson  V.-P 
I. George  B.  McClollun  P-... 
I, George  H. Pendleton  V.-P. 

Horatio  Seymour  P...        * 

Francis  P.  Blair  V.-P 

'(Horace  Greeley  P 

IB.  Grata  Brown  V.-P.. 


Popalar 
vou. 


6,811 
2,890 
13,927 
27,204 
19,28» 
46,201 
»,378 
35,125 
82,643 
89,080 
26,603 
44,211 
42,396 
29,087 


Hlsori^  caadliUlM. 


jJsmes  O.  Birasy  P.. 
J.  O.  Bimey  P.. 


•MsrtinVan  Buren  P 

('has.  Francis  AdanuV.-P. 

iJohnP.  HaleP 

jGoorge  W.  Julian  V.-P.... 

Millard  Fillmore  P. 

A.  J.  Donclson  V.-P 

John  C.  Breekenrldge  P. 

Joseph  Lane  V.-P 

John  Bell  P 

Edw'd  Ererett  V.-P 


Chas.  OfCoaoT  P.- 
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194 
4,836 

12,096 
8,030 

6,3C3 
2,046 


For  atatistios  knd  doonments  relktira  to  the  Stat*  used 
in  compiling  this  artiole  we  are  indebted  to  His  Bzoel- 
leney  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  governor  of  Maine  from  1874 
to  IS76,  and  to  Hon.  A.  Jaokson,  deputy  secretary  of  state  j 
and  for  historical  data  to  the  writings  of  the  late  Hon.  Wil- 
Kam  Willis  of  Portland.  L.  P.  Bbockbtt. 

Maine,  tp.  of  Cook  eo.,  HI.    Pop.  1808. 

Maine,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  la.    Pop.  1262. 

Maine,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Brown  eo.,  N.  T.,  on  Nanti- 
ooke  Creek,  has  4  obnrehes.     Pop.  of  t.  303;  of  tp.  2U35. 

Maine,  tp.  of  Columbia  eo.,  Pa.    Pop.  S99. 

Maiae,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marathon  co..  Wis.    Pop.  004. 

Maine,  tp.  of  Outagamie  eo..  Wis.    Pop.  101. 

Maine  (Sir  Hcurt  Jambs  Scwiek),  LL.D.,  K.  C.  8. 1., 
F.  R.  S..  b.  in  1822 ;  graduated  B.  A.  in  1844  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  received  a  fellowship ;  was  regius  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  at  Cambridge  1847-54 ;  reader  on  juris- 
pnidence  at  the  Middle  Temple  1854-82 ;  was  engaged  in 
India  on  the  great  legislative  reform  1862-69 ;  bwame  in 

1870  Corpus  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford,  and  in 

1871  entered  the  council  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  In- 
dia; has  written  an  essay  on  Roman  Law  {ISbG),  Ancient  Law 
(1861),  Village  Communitiee  (lectures  at  Oxford,  1871),  and 
Marlj  Uittory  of  Iiulituliont  (1875). 

Maine  de  Biraa'  (Haub  Fran(oii  Pibrbb  Gon- 
THraa),  b.  near  Bergerac,  France,  Nov.  28,  1766;  served 
in  the  French  Revolntion  in  the  army  and  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  after  the  Bourbon  Restoration  was  a  moderate 
royaJist.  In  1803  his  Mtmoire  ear  la  Habitude  won  a  prise 
from  the  French  Institute.  His  Sur  la  Dieompoiitiun  de 
la  Penefe  (1805),  and  other  essays  regarding  intuitions 
withoat  the  aid  of  the  sense,  and  the  relations  of  man's 
moral  and  physical  constitution  to  each  other,  also  won 

5 rises.  Among  his  other  writings  are  an  Eeeai  eur  let 
'ond^iaente  de  la  Pnjfchologiej  and  JVuiiceaux  Eeeaie  d'A  n- 
Ikropologie,  both  published  in  1859 ;  bat  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  are  his  Exameu  dee  Lefont  de  it.  de  Laromiguiire, 
and  his  article  "  Leibniti "  in  ihe  Biographie  (iHivenelle. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  sagacious  of  recent 
French  philosophers,  but  he  wrote  little,  and  his  style  is 
obscure,  though  pregnant  with  meaning.  D.  July  16, 1824. 
MaiBe-et-I<oire«  department  of  France,  on  the  Hay- 
eane  and  Loire.  Area,  2755  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
nndnlating  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  wine, 
of  whiob  Uhe  departnMnt  annually  produces  1 1,000,000  gal- 
lons, is  much  esteemed,  eapeci^ly  the  white  kinds.  Large 
crops  of  wheat  and  excellent  fruits  are  raised,  and  iron  and 
eoal  are  mined.  Pop.  518,471.  Of  54,036  children,  13,442 
received  no  school  ednoation  in  1857.     Cap.  Angers. 

'Jackson  and  Calhoun  received  one  electoral  vote  each  flrom 
Maine  in  1828. 


Haine'vUle,  post-v.  of  Hamilton  tp.,  Warren  eo.,  0. 
Pop.  290. 

Mai'notes,  the  people  of  Maina  (Hani),  a  mountain- 
district  of  Laoonia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  between  the  Mes- 
senian  and  Laconian  gulfs,  so  called  since  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  Porphyro-Uenitus  (944-959  A.  d.).  They  boast 
of  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Spartans,  altbough  some 
consider  them  Slavic.  They  remained  pagan  until  the 
reign  of  Basil  (867-886  A.  D.).  They  were  virtually  inde- 
pendent for  many  years  before  the  rest  of  modern  Greece. 
They  are  handsome,  warlike,  superstitious,  and  were  for- 
merly noted  robbers,  but  their  manners  are  now  greatly 
softened.     Their  number  is  estimated  at  60,000. 

Main  Prairie,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Solano  eo.,  CaL 
Pop.  of  V.  160;  of  tp.  761. 

Main  Prairie,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Steams  eo.,  Minn. 
Pop.  621. 

Mains'bnr>,  post-v.  of  Sullivan  tp.,  Tioga  eo..  Pa. 
Pop.  212. 

Maintenaace,  in  law.  The  ancient  common  law  strin- 
gently prohibited  all  acts  tending  to  promote  litigation 
done  by  persons  having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy. Any  such  upholding  or  "  taking  in  hand  "  the 
quarrel  of  another  with  a  design  to  assist  him  in  its  prose- 
cution was  in  general  termed  maintenance  (niatn,  "hand;" 
lenir,  to  "  hold  ") ;  the  transaction  was  a  criminal  offence, 
and  the  contracts  based  upon  it  were  voidable.  Advancing 
money,  employing  counsel,  or  aiding  in  any  other  manner 
was  illegal,  unless  done  by  a  person  standing  in  certain 
close  relations,  social  or  domestic,  with  the  litigant  party. 
One  species  of  maintenance  was  termed  "  champerty, '  and 
was  an  agreement  between  a  litigant  and  another  to  divide 
the  land  {campum  partire)  or  other  subject-matter  recovered, 
the  stranger  undertaking  to  carry  on  the  suit  in  consider- 
ation thereof.  The  law  concerning  maintenance  not  only 
forbade  sueh  bargains  between  attorneys  and  clients  for  a 
share  in  the  recovery,  bnt  prohibited  all  transfers  of  claims 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecution.  Indeed,  the  ancient  rule 
which  prevented  the  assignee  of  a  thing  in  action  from 
suing  upon  it  in  his  own  name  was  originally  founded  upon 
this  doctrine.  The  common  law  as  thus  descrilied  has 
been  greatly  modified  in  this  country.  Aid  given  in  good 
faith  to  a  litigant  is  not  illegal;  in  most  of  the  Statos 
agreements  to  share  the  recovery,  even  between  attorneys 
and  clients,  are  sustained ;  while  things  in  action  are 
transferable,  and  the  assignee  not  only  may,  but  must,  sue 
upon  them  in  his  own  name.        Johx  Nortoit  PoHEnor. 

Maiatenon',  de  (Frarpoise  D'AuBioiti),  Marquisb, 
bom  of  noble  Protestant  parentage  in  the  prison  of  Niort, 
France,  Nov.  27, 1635 ;  went  in  1639  with  her  parents  to 
Martinique,  her  father  not  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
France  on  account  of  his  alleged  treason.    She  returned 
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in  ISM ;  was  seat  by  her  relative!  to  be  educated  at  an 
Unnline  oonrent.  Under  iti  influoncoa  she  beoame  a 
Roman  Catbolio  after  a  long  resistanc*.  She  was  (16il- 
60)  the  wife  of  the  poet  Scarron ;  and  in  1669  she  be- 
oame goTemees  to  Louis  XIV. 's  children  by  Madame  de 
Montespan,  whom  she  supplanted  in  the  king's  afiee- 
tiona.  She  acquired  and  long  maintained  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  she  was 
ever  his  mistress.  In  1686  the  king  married  her  in  pri- 
vate. Bhe  procured  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes, 
and  displayed  great  seal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
D.  Apr.  16,  1719.  She  had  considerable  literary  talent, 
and  her  Lttttrt  (9  vols.,  1769;  improved  ed.  1865)  are  val- 
uable. 
Mainz.    See  Mentz, 

Mai'pnres,  or  Man>nres,  an  Indian  tribe  of  South- 
em  America,  settled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Rio  Kegro,  and  including  the  Caveres,  Guaypunabis, 
Pareni,  Maipures  proper,  Moxos,  and  other  families.  The 
Moxos  were  subdued  oy  the  inca  Yupanqui,  and  were  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  Peruvian  civilization.  Later  on. 
Christian  missions  worked  among  thorn,  and  a  grammar 
and  vocabulary  of  their  language  were  published  at  Lima 
in  1701  by  Father  Pedro  Marban. 

Maisoaneave'  (Jules  Gerkain  FRAVfois),  b.  at 
Mantes,  France,  in  1810 ;  studied  at  Paris,  and  graduated 
in  medicine  in  1835 ;  was  surgeon  of  the  HOtel  Dieu,  the 
ll&pital  Cochin,  and  later  of  the  H8pital  Piti£;  and  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1848.  His 
^incipal  works  are— £e  Piriotte  tt  t*  Maladitt  (1839), 
J>»  la  Coxalgit  (1845),  S»r  la  Kyta  de  VOeain  (1848), 
Mfmoirt  twr  <m<  nonvtIU  mtthode  de  CatKtMme  (1855), 
Cliniqve  ehirargieale  (2  vols.,  1863-64),  Mfmoire  mtr  U» 
Intoxication*  ekirurgieaitt  (1867). 

Haioonneavei  de  (Paul  ns  Chomedey),  Sieur, 
b.  in  Champagne,  France,  early  in  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tury ;  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age ;  was  sent  in  1641, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  colonists,  to  Canada ;  founded 
Montreal  in  May,  1642;  was  governor  for  twenty-two 
years;  brought  over  a  second  body  of  settlers  in  1652; 
displayed  vigor  and  ability  in  his  administration ;  was 
removed  from  office  1664 ;  sent  to  France  1665 ;  resigned 
his  post  1R69,  and  d.  at  Paris  Sept  9, 1676. 

Maistre,  de  (Josepb),  Codmt,  b.  at  Chambtry  Apr.  1, 
1753,  was  the  son  of  the  president  of  the  senate  of  Savoy, 
and  himself  became  a  senator  in  1787 ;  entered  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Piedmont ;  was  grand  chancellor  of  Sardinia 
1799;  minister  to  Russia  1803-17;  regent  of  the  grand 
chancery  1818;  became  a  member  of  the  Turin  Academy 
1819 ;  d.  at  Turin  Feb.  26,  1821.  De  Maistre  was  the  most 
powerful  defender  of  Ultramontaniam,  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  the  papal  infallibility,  and  advocated  with 
marked  ability  and  shrewdness  a  return  to  the  medimval 
system.  The  politics  and  thought  of  his  own  and  subse- 
quent times  were  much  influenced  by  his  powerful  writ- 
ings, among  which  may  be  named  Soirfee  de  St.  Petert- 
bourg,  Coniidiratiom  tar  la  f  ranee  (1796),  Efai  tur  la 
Principe gfniraleur  dee  Comtitalioni{lSlO),  Dn  Pape  (1819), 
De  VEglite  gallicane  (1821),  Examen  de  la  Philoeopkie  de 
Bacon  (1836). 

Maistre >  de  (Xavibr),  Count,  b.  in  1764  at  Chamb^ry ; 
entered  themilitary  service  of  Sardinia;  emigrated  to  Russia 
after  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  the  French ;  participated 
in  the  campaigns  against  Persia,  and  d.  at  St.  Petersburg 
June  12,  1852.  In  1794  be  published  at  Turin  Voyage 
autoiir  de  ma  ehambre,  a  very  pleasant  and  original  book, 
which  in  1825  woe  followed  by  Expfdition  nocturne  ttutour 
de  ma  ehamtre.  Ho  also  wrote  Lee  Ldfreux  de  la  ValUe 
d^Aoete  (1811),  Pratcocie  (1826),  etc. 

Mait'land,  town  of  I^ew  South  Wales,  Australia,  on 
the  navigable  river  Hunter,  which  divides  it  into  East  and 
West  Maitland.  It  is  a  prosperous  place,  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  active  trade  in  wool,  and  rich 
ooal-mines  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  7500. 

Maitland  (Sir  Richard)  op  Lbtbikotow,  b.  in  Scot- 
land in  1496 ;  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  and  in  Paris; 
became  a  distinguished  lawyer;  was  succcnsively  employed 
in  public  affaira  by  James  V.,  the  regent  Arran,  and  Mary 
of  Lorraine ;  became  a  knight  and  lord  of  session  about 
1561 ;  lost  his  sight  1560;  was  Speaker  of  the  Protestant 
convention  Aug.,  1560;  became  lord  privy  seal  1562;  re- 
signed that  post  1567;  made  a  MS.  collection  of  early 
Scottish  poetry  and  wrote  original  verse  of  considerable 
merit  D.  at  Edinburgh  Mar.  20, 1586.  The  Maitland 
Club,  established  at  Olaagow  in  1828,  published  his  poems 
in  1830.  He  wrote  a  Hietorie  and  Cronicle  of  the  ffoua  and 
Surename  of  Seytoun,  and  bis  MS.  collection  of  ancient 
1>o«try  is  prwanred  in  the  Pepyaian  Library,  Magdalen  Col- 


Maitland  (Sakuel  Ropfet),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1792 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1816;  took  ordera  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  1821 ;  was  perpetual  curate  of  Christ  church, 
Gloucester,  1823-20,  and  became  in  1838  keeper  of  M.SS. 
at  Lambeth  and  librarian  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
which  pasta  he  retained  until  hia  death  at  Lambeth  Palace 
Jan.  19, 1866.  Ho  wrote  aeveral  works  on  prophecy,  on  the 
history  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  on  the  atate  of 
religion  and  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  English 
eecleaiaatioal  history. 

Maitland  (William)  op  LETHreoTOir,  known  as  "  Sec- 
retary Lethington,"  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  b. 
in  Scotland  about  1525 ;  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  and 
on  the  Continent;  became  a  convert^  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  about  1 666 ;  was  appointed  aecretary  of  state 
1666 ;  joined  the  "  Lords  of  the  Congregation  "  1657 ;  traa 
one  of  the  commisaionera  who  met  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at 
Berwick,  1558 ;  was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session 
1561 ;  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Book  of  Ditcipline, 
and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Knox  for  treason  15G3 ; 
had  a  debate  with  Knox  on  the  independence  of  the  Church 
1564;  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Ritsio;  was  pro- 
scribed and  escaped  to  Germany  1566 ;  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  James  VI.  1667 ;  fought  against  Mary  at 
Langsidc  1668 ;  attended  the  conferences  at  York  in  the  same 
year ;  waa  arrested,  but  aoon  liberated,  and  joined  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange  in  support  of  the  queen  1569;  asaisted  in  the 
defence  of  Edinburgh  Castle  1572-73;  surrendered  May 
30,  and  d.  in  prison  at  Leith  June,  1673 — whether  by  suicide 
or  natural  death  is  unknown. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn  [Zea  may}  Sp.  tnais,  from 
Haytian  mahii],  a  well-known  American  plant  of  the  grass 
family  (Grakise^c,  which  see),  and  tribe  Fhalarideas.  (See 
also  Grasses  and  Ixdiax  Corn.) 

Majesty,  as  a  title  of  royalty,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
majeetae  claimed  by  the  Roman  emperors — a  peouliar  dig- 
nity, orliterally  ^rsatneu,  which  was  held  to  nave  directly 
deaeended  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.  Henry  VIII.  was 
the  first  English  king  to  assume  the  style  of  "  His  Majesty." 
The  French  kings  after  Lonis  XI.  were  by  papal  bull  au- 
tborixad  to  take  the  title  of  "  Most  Christian  Miyesty ;" 
those  of  Spain,  after  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, "  Host  Cath- 
olic Majesty;"  the  kings  of  Hungary,  "Ilis  Apostolie 
Majesty;"  the  kings  of  Portngal,  "Most  Faithful  Maj- 
esty." The  monarch  of  Austro-Hungary  la  called  '*  His 
Imperial  Royal  Mi^eaty." 

M^ol'ica  [from  Majorca,  where  it  was  once  made] 
was  originally  the  name  of  those  kinds  of  pottery  .lince 
called  faience,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  a  cheap  earthen- 
ware of  colored  clay  covered  with  a  white  glase.  It  is 
much  used  in  Southern  Europe. 

Ma'Jor  in  the  army  and  marine  corps,  an  officer  next 
in  rank  below  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  next  above  the 
captains. 

M^jor  [Lat].  In  music,  this  term  is  used  to  designate 
any  mode,  interval,  or  key  which  is  in  certain  respects 
greater  than  others.  The  major  mo<fe  is  that  in  which  the 
third  above  the  tonic  is  major,  as  from  C  to  E,  G  to  B,  or 
D  to  Ft.  On  analysis,  this  interval  of  a  major  third  will 
he  found  to  embrace  four  semitones,  whereaa  in  a  minor 
third  there  are  only  three.  From  this  arises  the  distino- 
tion  of  greater  and  lesser — i .  e.  major  and  minor.  Several 
of  the  intervals  are  thus  variable  in  their  contents — vis. 
the  third,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth,  not  comprising  in  all 
eases  the  same  number  of  semitones,  and  hence  needing 
the  discriminating  names  of  mi^or,  minor,  diminished,  ete. 
The  m^jor  intervals  always  contain  one  semitone  more 
than  the  minor.     (See  Intibtal.)  Wk.  Staunton. 

MiOor  (Georo),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Nuremberg,  Germany, 
Apr.  26, 1602 ;  studied  theology  under  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon;  became  rector  at  Magdeburg  1529,  superintendent 
at  Eisleben  1636,  professor  of  theology  and  court-preacher 
at  Wittenberg  1539 ;  waa  a  representative  of  the  Protestants  i 
in  the  colloquy  at  Regenaburg  1546 ;  was  for  a  few  months  ' 
in  1547,  daring  the  Smalkaldio  war,  superintendent  and 
court-preacher  at  Meraebnrg;  returned  to  hia  poat  at  Wit- 
tenberg 1548;  became  auperintendent  of  the  Mansfeld 
churches  1552;  again  returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  d.  there 
Nov.  28, 1574.  By  the  active  aupport  he  gave  to  the  Leip- 
sic  Interim  (Deo.  22, 1548),  which  aaaerted  that  good  works 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  he  separated  from  the  strict 
Lutherans,  and  beoame  involved  in  a  oontroveray  with 
Amsdorf  (1552),  who  declared  good  works  prejudicial  to 
salvation,  and  his  doctrine  was  rejected  by  the  Formula  of 
Concord  (1580).  In  hia  later  yoara  he  was  involved  in  the 
Crypto-Calvinistio  oontroveray,  and  waa  forced  to  sign 
the  Torgau  Articles.  His  principal  ]rorkSK,b<!inE,hDmilios 
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Wittenberg  (1589).     The  "Hi^oristio  controversy"  gave 
rise  to  the  formation  of  a  theological  circle  called  Majorists. 

M^Jor  (Jor:!  Richardsox),  D,  D,,  b.  in  London  in 
1797;  gradaatod  at  Cambridge  in  1819;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  waa  for  aomo  years  bead-master  of 
Visbeach  Grammar  School,  and  from  1830  to  1866  head- 
master of  the  grammar  school  connected  with  King's  Col- 
lege, London.  Tn  1871  he  was  appointed  Ticar  of  Arring- 
ton,  Cambridgeshire.  Ho  has  published  numerous  classical 
textbooks,  including  a  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  a  Guide 
to  Rtading  the  Ontk  Trngediatu;  has  edited  the  plays  of 
Baripides,  Stephens's  Omk  Thetamiu,  the  lexicons  of 
Scapula,  Sohrevelius,  and  Parkhurst,  various  portions  of 
Homer,  Xenophon,  Herodotns,  and  Virgil,  and  the  Qospels 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  with  philological  notes. 

Mi^or  (Richard  Hkiirt).  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1818 ;  appointed  keeper  of  the  maps  and  charts 
in  the  printed  book  department  of  the  British  Mnsenm 
1844;  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  1849- 
S8,  editing  for  it  the  Selret  Letteriof  Chrittophtr  Columbitt 
(1847),  The  Hittorie  of  Traraife  into  Virt^nia  Britanniea, 
by  W.  Strachey  (1849),  and  Wotee  upon  Sunia  from  the 
Latin  of  Herberstein  (18S1-52),  and  writing  introduc- 
tions for  Hendosa's  Hitlory  of  China,  edited  by  Sir  George 
Stannton  (185S),  and  The  Tartar  Conqnerori  of  China,  by 
the  earl  of  Ellesmere  (1854).  At  a  later  period  he 
edited  for  the  same  society  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Centnry 
(1857)  and  Earty  Yoyagee  to  Terra  Atutralie  (1859).  In 
1861  ha  fooad  in  the  British  Mnseum,  and  laid  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  documents  showing  the  discovery 
of  Australia  by  a  Portuguese  navigator  in  1601,  which 
procured  him  from  the  king  of  Portugal  the  honor  of 
nighthood.  In  1868  be  published  an  elaborate  and  vain- 
able  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  tummned  the  Kavi- 
gator.  He  is  honorary  secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographi- 
eal  Society  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  Journal. 

IHigor'caf  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging 
to  Spain,  and  forming  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  group. 
Area,  1420  square  miles.  Pop.  262.893.  The  northern 
part  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  Biila  de  Torellas  rising 
4596  feet.  The  southern  and  western  parts  are  lower,  and 
aSbrd  several  good  harbors.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  climate  an  everlasting  spring.  All  the  products  of 
Sonthern  Spain,  more  especially  of  the  province  of  Valen- 
eia,  are  raised  here  to  perfection.     Cap.  Palma. 

Ma'Jor-Gen'eral.    Sec  General  Officer. 

MiUorists.    Bee  Major  (Geobq). 

MiOor'itT  Point,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cumberland  eo.,  Dl., 
contains  the  court-house,  several  ohurohos  and  schools.  2 
weekly  newspapers,  1  hotel,  stores,  and  is  surrounded  by 
•  rich  sgriciutural  district.     Pop.  about  600. 

Geo.  B.  Masox,  Ed.  "  Cdmbbblaicd  Dexocbat." 

M^jor  Mode.    See  Mode. 

M^Jor  Scale,  in  music,  with  a  major  third  and  seventh. 
(See  MoDB  and  Scale.) 

Makal'lah,  town  of  Arabia,  situated  on  its  southern 
eotst,  in  Ion.  49°  6'  E.,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  many 
vessels  visit  it  to  take  in  provisions.     Pop.  7000. 

IWakan'da,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jackson  co..  III.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  B.  S.,  in  the  fruit-region  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois.    Pop.  1680. 

Makee',  tp.  of  Allamakee  o«.,  la.    Pop.  1784. 

Ma'Ico,  or  Makovia,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  HaroB, 
lias  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  hemp,  wine,  fruit,  and 
oattle.     Pop.  25,595. 

Makree'Kee,  or  Makrtzl,  AI  (Ahxed),  b.  in  1360  at 
Makreezee,  near  Baalbec,  in  Syria ;  lived  for  the  largest  part 
of  his  life  in  Cairo,  and  d.  there  in  1442.  Ho  wrote  in 
Arabic  several  works  on  the  history  and  topography  of 
Egypt  from  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  down 
to  1.327  A.  D.,  parts  of  which,  as  well  as  his  essay  on  Egyp- 
tian weights  and  measures,  have  been  translated  into  French 
by  QnatremSre  and  Silvestre  Saoy.  Ho  drew  largely  from 
Elmacinus,  a  Christian  writer,  who  preceded  him.  Of  a 
large  work,  whioh  he  left  unfinished,  on  the  important 
persons  who  had  visited  Egypt,  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  first  volume  is  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris. 

JIfalabar'f  district  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  extending  from  lat.  10°  15'  to  12°  18'  N.,  along 
the  Arabian  Sea,  comprising  an  area  of  6050  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1,514,909.  The  principal  products 
of  the  district  are  timber,  especially  teak,  and  pepper. 
The  teak  tree  grows  on  the  plateau  farmed  by  tho  western 
Ghauts  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet.  The  trunks,  which 
often  reach  a  length  of  120  feet  and  a  diameter  of  15  feet, 
are  dragged  by  elephants  from  the  forests  to  the  river 
Fonani,  and  then  floated  down  to  tho  coast,  but  many 
trunks  are  spoiled  by  the  cataracts  of  the  river.    The 


pepper  is  cultivated  on  the  coast-land.  The  district  swarms 
with  wild  elephants,  living  in  herds  of  200  or  300,  and  is 
infested  with  tigers.  The  name  Malabar  is  often  applied 
to  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

Malabath'rum  [Gr.  iiaXifiiiBpov],  a  drug  composed  of 
leaves  brought  {Torn  India,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  per- 
fume and  as  a  medicine  by  the  ancients.  The  name  is 
considered  a  corruption  Qf  tamala-putra  ("  tamala  leaves  "), 
the  title  of  a  drug  cornposed  of  the  leaves  of  several  spe- 
cies of  cinnamon  tree  ( Cinnamomum).  Some  writers  identify 
it  with  the  betel-leaf. 

Malac'ca,  district  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  extending 
from  lat.  2°  to  3°  N.  on  the  western  coast,  along  the  Strait 
of  Malacca,  and  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Area,  1000 
square  miles.  Fop.  16,000.  The  surface  is  mostly  swampy, 
but  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the  climate  is  salubrious. 
Rice  and  timber  are  the  principal  products.  The  hills 
which  stretch  inland  are  rich  in  tin.  Tho  inhabitants  are 
partly  Malays,  partly  Hindoos.  The  capital,  Malacca,  was 
formerly  an  important  city,  but  has  now  greatly  declined. 
Pop.  10,000,  mostly  a  mixture  of  Malays  and  Europeans. 

Malacca,  Strait  of,  separates  the  Malay  peninsula 
from  the  island  of  Sumatra.  It  is  520  miles  longj  its 
breadth  varies  from  25  to  200  miles. 

Mal'achi,  the  last  prophet  in  order  of  time  whose 
writings  appear  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  lived  in  the 
time  of  NeiiemiS,h  (440-420  B.  c.).-  He  rebukes  the  people 
for  despairing  of  God's  mercy,  for  neglecting  the  tithes, 
for  ofi°ering  imperfect  animals,  and  for  intermarrying  with 
Gentiles.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  in  this  catalogue  of 
sins  that  the  tendency  which  produced  the  Pharisees  was 
already  in  motion.  Tho  Septuagint  takes  Malochi  not  as 
a  proper  name,  but  as  an  appellative — "the  angel"  or 
<■'  messenger  "of  God.  Some  modem  scholars  adopt  this 
idea,  but  with  little  reason. 

Mal'achite  [Gr.fuiA«^,  "soft"],  a  natural  green  car- 
bonate of  copper,  ooourringin  certain  localities  (as  Siberia 
and  Australia)  in  such  beauty  as  to  be  highly  valued  for 
ornamental  purposes. 

Mal'achr,  Saiitt  (O'Moroair),  b.  at  Armagh  in  1094; 
became  in  youth  a  rigid  ascetic,  and  when  twenty-five  be- 
came a  priest;  restored  the  monastery  of  Bangor ;  became 
in  1124  Dighop  of  Connor;  in  1134  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  labored  with  much  teal  to 
bring  the  Irish  Church,  thus  far  independent,  under  the 
papal  sway.  In  1137  he  resigned  the  primacy  to  its  legal 
possessors  (for  that  see  was  then  a  family  possession),  and 
became  bishop  of  Down.  In  1137  he  visited  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux;  in  1139  was  named  legato  for  Ireland  by  the 

fope ;  and  in  1142  established  a  Cistercian  monastery  in 
reload.  In  1148  he  induced  the  synod  of  Inis  Padrig  to 
request  tho  pope  to  bestow  the  pallium  upon  the  Irish 
bishops.  D.  at  Clairvaux  Nov.  2, 1148,  in  the  arms  of  St. 
Bemard,  his  biographer  and  friend.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned,  eloquent,  and  influential  men  of  bis  time. 

Malacology.    See  Coxcholoot. 

Malade'  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Oneida  co.,  Id.,  25  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Franklin,  Ut. 

Mal'aga,  province  of  Spain,  bordering  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Cadiz  and 
Granada.  Area,  2786  square  miles.  Pop.  505,010.  It 
produces  excellent  and  abundant  wine,  com,  and  fruit,  and 
IS  rich  in  metals  and  mineral  springs. 

Malaga,  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Malaga,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain-range,  whoso  highest  peak 
is  crowned  with  the  old  Moorish  castle  Gibralfaro,  and 
whose  majestically  undulating  sides  are  covered  with  mag- 
nificent vines,  producing  the  famous  malaga  wine.  It  is 
an  old  city,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  having  lived 
through  long  periods  of  Roman  and  Moorish  dominion. 
Many  of  its  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  quaint  alleys, 
but  the  newer  part,  extending  along  the  harbor  and  the 
beautiful  alameda,  is  elegant  and  has  a  thoroughly  modem 
appearance.  It  is  chiefly  a  place  of  commerce,  increasing 
every  year,  and  now  competing  successfully  with  Barce- 
lona. Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  lined  with  handsome 
quays,  and  provided  with  excellent  dockyards.  Its  trade 
in  wine,  oil,  figs,  almonds,  raisins,  and  grapes  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  its  manufactures  of  cloth,  silk,  ropes,  and 
leather  are  prosperous ;  besides,  it  has  several  large  iron- 
foundries,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Its  educational  in- 
stitutions, museums,  and  scientifio  eolleotions  are  good, 
and  its  inhabitants  reputed  for  their  elegance  and  civility. 
Pop.  92,611. 

Malaga,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  0.  Pop.  of 
T.  114;  of  tp.  1577.  ■      r\r\rs  I  r^ 

Mal'aka,  tp.  of  Jasper  Co.,  l£  gJ'^.dllftloVl*-^'-'^  ^^ 
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Halakoffa    Sm  Sevastopol. 

Malamocco*    Bee  Vehice. 

Malan'  (C£sAit  Henri  Abrahak),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Oe- 
neva,  Switzerland,  July  7,  1787,  of  French  Protestant 
deacent;  was  bred  a  Socinion,  and  ordained  in  1810;  be- 
came a  Trinitarian  under  tho  guidance  of  Robert  Haldane 
and  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  of  New  York,  and  was  (1320-63) 
the  pastor  of  an  independent  charch  at  Genera.  His  sect 
were  called  M6mUn  (comedians)  by  the  people.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  religious  works.  His  hymns.  La 
Chant*  de  Sinn  (1826;  with  original  music  1841)  and  Lti 
Grain*  de  S(nev(  (1846),  are  noteworthy.  Many  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English.     D.  May  8, 1864. 

Malan  (Soloxo:<  C-bsar),  D.  D.,  son  of  C^sar  Malan, 
b.  in  Oenera  in  1812 ;  graduated  with  honors  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford,  in  1837;  received  in  1S38  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta;  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1871  oocnmo  a  prebendary  of  Sarum.  Ho 
has  written  several  original  works  on  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, ornithology,  travels,  etc.,  composed  sacred  and  other 
music,  designed  illustrations  for  his  own  and  others'  works, 
and  translated  a  great  number  of  works  from  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Ethiopic,  Arabic.  Armenian,  Coptic,  Porsi:in, 
Russian,  and  other  literatures,  mostly  works  of  a  ro1i.^ious 
character,  including  The  Gotptl  of  St.  John  in  eleven 
translations,  from  the  Syrioc,  Armenian,  Gees,  Georgian, 
Slavonic,  Momphitic,  Gothic,  Sahidio,  Anglo-Saxon,  Per- 
sian, and  Arabic — all  ancient  versions.  He  understands 
nearly  150  languages,  and  is  tho  greatest  living  polyglot 
scholar  since  Mezzofanti,  his  friond,  whom  he  excels  in 
the  versatility  of  his  powers. 

Mft'lareil)  or  Mftlar^  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden.  With  a  breadth  of  from  2 
to  20  miles,  it  stretches  70  miles  inland  from  tho  Baltic  Sea, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  small  but  deep  channel.  It 
contains  over  1200  islands,  fertile  and  beautiful,  well  culti- 
vated, or  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  birch.  Stock- 
holm is  situated  on  both  aides  of  the  channel  and  on  a  num- 
ber of  islands  in  the  M'alar  Lake,  and  several  other  towns 
are  along  its  shores  or  on  its  islands. 

Malay  Arohipelagro.    See  Eastbric  ARCHiprLAOo. 

Malay  Peninsala,  the  southern  extremity  of  Farther 
India,  projects  from  Indo-China  between  the  China  Sea 
and  tho  Gulf  of  Slam  to  the  £.,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Strait  of  Malacca  to  the  W.,  for  a  distance  of 
about  900  miles;  greatest  breadth  180  miles.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  mountain-range  from  3000  to  6000  feat 
high,  bordered  with  alluvial  plains  along  the  coast.  The 
peninsula  is  supposed  to  b«  the  oradla  of  the  Malayan 
race,  though  a  tradition  among  some  Malayan  tribes  asserts 
that  at  one  time  they  immigrated  from  Sumatra  and  drove 
Ihe  original  inhabitants  bock  into  the  mountains.  Large 
parts  of  the  country  are  now  dependencies  of  Siam.  The 
British  have  several  important  settlements — Pexanq,  Ma- 
lacca, and  Si50AP0RS  (which  see).  But  there  are  also  in- 
dependent Malayan  states,  as  Quedah,  Patnni,  and  Johori, 
which  comprise  the  southernmost  part  of  tho  Peninsula. 

Malay  Race  [called  by  themselves  Malayu],  the  domi- 
nant race  of  Malacca  (the  Malay  peninsula)  and  the  East 
Indian  Islands  (Malay  Archipelago).  In  a  larger  sense,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Islands  of  Polynesia 
are  said  to  be  of  Malay  race,  since  physically  and  in  lan- 
guage they  are  kindred,  and  the  Malay  traditions  assume 
an  insular  origin  for  their  people.  Some  ethnologists  have 
made  the  Malays  the  type  of  a  fifth  or  brown  race  of  man- 
kind, but  others  regard  them  as  essentially  Mongolian. 
They  are  of  a  brown  color,  have  black  and  often  curled 
hair,  and  prominent  facial  bones,  are  short  of  stature,  and 
OS  a  rule  oonrageons,  but  unstable  and  subject  to  fits  of  in- 
domitable rage.  They  are  treacherous  and  unforgiving 
enemies  and  inconstant  friends,  idle  and  revengeful,  but 
are  active  and  useful  sailors.  Qambling,  cockfighting,  in- 
toxication, and,  until  recently,  piracy,  are  the  national 
vices.  The  Malays  are  inveterate  liars.  In  religion  they 
are  Mohammedans.  Fondness  for  music  and  disregard  of 
death  are  almost  universal.  There  are,  however,  observers 
who  give  the  Malays  a  much  better  character  than  the  one 
here  drawn.  It  is  not  improbable  that  intercourse  with 
Europeans  and  Chinese  has  degraded  them,  as  it  has  most 
other  rude  peoples,  and  the  injustice  and  cheating  of 
traders  has  done  much  to  make  them  treacherous  and  de- 
ceitful. Fortunately,  the  Malays  have  a  patriarchal  feudal 
system  of  living  which  has  ever  prevented  this  enterpris- 
ing and  unscrupulous  people  from  becoming  a  far-conquer- 
ing race.  Their  so-called  civilization  is  small.  There  are 
manufactures  of  weapons,  of  ornamental  gold  and  filigree 
work,  and  of  fast-sailing  but  small  vessels  of  curious  con- 
struction. The  people  are  very  largely  maritime  in  their 
pursuits.    The  language  is  soft  in  its  sounds,  and_i8  easily 


has  been  called,  for  its  euphony,  the  Italian  of  Asia.  The 
literature  is  small,  and  bears  strong  marks  of  Sanskrit 
and  Arabian  influence.  The  Arabic  alphabet  is  used.  (See 
tho  Dictionary  of  Marsdcn,  1812;  Crawfurd,  Malay  Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary,  1852.) 

Malbone'  (Edward  6.),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  Aug., 
1777;  became  distinguished  as  a  portrait-paintor  at  Provi- 
dence, Boston,  Charleston,  and  London;  visited  the  chief 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  painting  miniatures;  went  to  the  West 
Indies  for  bis  health  in  1806,  and  d.  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
May  7,  1807. 

Mal'colm,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Poweshiek  oo.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  804. 

Malcolm  (Sir  John),  b.  at  Bumfoot,  near  Langholm, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  May  2,  1769;  entered  the  army  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years ;  became  a  cadet  in  the  military 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  having  familiarized 
himself  with  several  Oriental  languages,  successfully  per- 
formed a  political  mission  to  Persia  in  1799,  and  became 
president  of  Mysore  in  1803,  and  in  the  same  year  ac- 
companied Gen.  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  Mahratta  cam- 
paign, and  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Scindia  after 
the  latter's  defeat  at  Assayo.  During  the  ensuing  years 
Malcolm  was  employed  in  high  civil  functions  under  the 
successive  Indian  administrations;  was  again  sent  as  envoy 
to  Persia  in  1807  and  1809,  but  with  less  diplomatic  suc- 
cess than  before,  and  returned  to  England  in  1812.  Ho  was 
knighted,  wrote  his  elaborate  Hialory  nf  Penia  (2  vols., 
1815),  still  an  authority,  and  visited  Paris  during  its  occu- 
pation by  the  allied  forces.  He  returned  to  the  East  in  1817; 
engaged  in  the  Mahratta  and  Pindareo  wars  in  the  Doocan 
as  second  in  command,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ; 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mehudpoor  (Sept.  21, 
1817),  in  which  he  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas;  was 
governor  of  Molwa  1818-22 ;  published  his  Memoir  of  Central 
India  (1823),  and  his  Political  Hittory  of  India  from  1784 
to  1823  (1826);  was  governor  of  Bomboy  1827-30;  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Launceston  1831;  and  d.  in 
London  May  31,  1833.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  an  obelisk  100  feet 
high  at  his  native  place.  Ills  posthumous  Life  of  Lord 
Clioe  was  published  in  1836.  (See  his  Life  and  Corre'pond- 
encc,  by  J.  W.  Kaye,  1856.) 

Malcom  (HowAnn),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Jan.  19,  1799;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1817; 
studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  was  pastor  of 
Baptist  churches  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia; was  president  of  the  college  at  Georgetown,  Ky., 
1839-49,  and  of  Lcwisburg  University  in  Pennsylvania 
1851-59,  niter  which,  he  retired  from  the  ministry  and  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia.  He  published  a  Dictionary  of  the 
liible  (1828),  The  Chrinlian  Rule  of  Marriage  (1830) ;  visited 
the  Baptist  missions  in  India,  Bnrmah,  Siam,  China,  and 
Africa,  1835-36;  published  his  Travel*  in  South-eattem 
Atia  (1839),  which  reached  a  10th  ed.  in  1857,  and  an 
Index  to  Religion*  Literature  (2d  ed.,  1870).  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  and 
the  American  Traot  Society,  and  labored  in  their  behalf. 

Malczew'ski  (Antoni),  b.  in  Volhynia  in  1792 ;  re- 
oeived  a  military  education;  entered  the  army  in  1811 ;  re- 
tired in  1816  on  account  of  a  duel;  travelled  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France;  returned  in  1821,  having 
squandered  his  fortune,  and  lived  as  a  farmer  in  Volhynia, 
then  as  a  litterateur  in  Warsaw,  where  he  d.  in  poverty  and 
misery  May  2,  1826.  In  1825  he  published  Afai7a,an  epic 
poem  in  two  songs,  at  first  much  criticised,  but,  since  the 
victory  of  the  romantic  school  over  French  classicism,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  productions  in  Polish  literature, 
and  translated  into  French  and  German. 

Maldah'i  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Mahanunda,  an  afiluent  of  the  Ganges,  is 
poorly  built,  with  narrow  and  filthy  streets  lined  with  de- 
caying houses.  Its  weaving-factories,  once  very  active^ 
have  nearly  stopped,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  are  completely  inundated,  lie  uncul- 
tivated.    Pop.  15,000. 

MaI'degheiDt  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanden,  with  celebrated  laoe  manufactures.    Pop.  7695. 

Mal'den^  post-v.  of  Berlin  tp..  Bureau  co.,  HI.,  on  tho 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R. 

Maiden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  eo.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Maiden  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Sau- 
gus  branch  R.  Rs.,  4  miles  N.  of  Boston ;  has  gas  and 
waterworks,  7  churches,  7  schools,  a  high  school,  alyceum, 
a  hotel,  a  national  and  a  savings  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  water-power  utilized  by  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  7387. 

Maiden,  post-v.  of  Saugerties  tp.,  Ulster  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
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■aides,  tp.  of  Kanawhm  eo.,  Wast  Va.  Pop.  3190. 
Mal'dive  Islands,  a  groap  of  amall  islands,  num- 
bering in  all  about  50,000,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
8.  W.  of  Ceylon,  between  lat.  O"  45'  8.  and  T"  6'  N.  They 
are  of  eoral  formation,  low,  hardly  more  than  20  feet  above 
the  sea,  of  circular  form,  and  having  a  lagoon  in  the  cen- 
tre. On  the  larger  grow  figs,  palm  trees,  citrons,  and  rice 
is  cultirated  :  poultry  and  wild  fowls  are  abundant.  The 
inhabitants,  nombering  200,000,  are  Hohammodans,  and 
goremed  by  a  saltan  who  resides  on  Male  and  pays  a 
tribute  to  the  English  government  of  Ceylon. 

IHal'don,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Essox, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cbelmcr  and  the  Blackwator.  It 
has  manufactures  of  salt  and  silk,  and  breweries  and  iron- 
foundries.     Pop.  S362. 

Malebranche'  (Nioolas),  b.  In  Paris  Ang.  6, 1638,  of 
a  rich  and  respectable  family ;  prevented  by  a  feeble  con- 
stitution from  frequenting  any  public  school  as  a  youth, 
be  when  older  studied  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  en- 
tered in  1660  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.     But  the 
incidental  perusal  of  Descartes's  TraiU  dt  rilomme  filled 
him  with  such  an  enthusiasm  that  henceforth  ho  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  philosophy,  and  after  ton  years' 
preparation  he  produced  his  principal  work,  Dt  la  Jle- 
eherrlte  dt  la  Yirilt  (1674),  which  ran  through  numerous 
editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.     His  health  was  still 
very  precarious,  but  by  his  quiet  and  cautious  manner  of 
living  he  reached  a  good  old  age.     The  study  of  philoso- 
phy he  alternated  with  that  of  mathematics,  in  order  to 
sharpen  his  powers  without  burdening  hia  memory.     He 
made  short  excursions  in  the  country,  and  delighted  in 
associating  with  children.    As  he  was  a  man  of  genuine 
piety,  it  was  to  him  a  most  serious  task  to  demonstrate  the 
true  relation  between  the  metaphysical  ideas  set  forth  in 
bis  first  book  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  all  his 
subseqnent  writings  reveal  more  or  less  directly  the  same 
tendency :  Conperaatiotu  Chrdiennet  (1677),  De  la  NalHrt  et 
de  In  Grnee  (16S0),  Mfdiiaiiont  Chrftienntt  et  Mitapkynque» 
(1633),  Entretieiu  $Hr  la  Mitajpky9iqv9  et  eur  la  Sclitjion 
(1688),  EntreHene  d'nn  Philomphe  Chrftlrn  el  cfun  Phtlo- 
topke  Ckinou  sur  TEiittenee  de  Dieu  (1708),  etc.     On  this 
point,  however,  he  met  with  much  censure  and  opposition 
irom  Amauld,  R£gis,  and  even  from  Bossuet;  but  in  spite 
of  the  fierceness  of  the  controversy,  he  himself  remained 
ealm  and  benign  to  the  last.     D.  at  Paris  Oct.  13,  1715, 
after  a  protracted  sickness  and  much  suffering.     In  the 
history  of  philosophy  Malebranche  represents  the  so-called 
Oeeasionalism.     With  Descartes  he  assumed  a  difi'erenco 
between  matter  and  mind  so  absolute  that  no  transition 
from  one  to  the  other,  no  inflaonce  of  one  on  the  other,  is 
possible.     The  question  then  became.  How  is  the  striking 
narmony  between  the  material  and  spiritual  phenomena 
whioh  pervades  the  whole  world  to   oe  explained  when 
there  is  no  causal  connection  between  the  two  spheres? 
To  this  Malebranche  answered.  All  that  exists,  matter  and 
mind,  and  the  movements  going  on  in  their  respective 
spheres,  rests  on  God  as  its  solo  and  immediate  cause ;  and 
as  God  is  one  and  the  same,  there  must  be  a  certain  oon- 
nstency  between  the  phenomena  of  the  various  spheres, 
even  though  that  whioh  takes  place  in  one  sphere  is  only  a 
eatua  occaeioHalitf  and  not  a  cauaa  efficiena  for  that  which 
ooeurs  in  another.    This,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  met- 
aphysical system  of  Malebranche,  is  by  itself  as  artificial 
as  Leibnitz's  harmoRia  prmtakilita,  as  obscure  in  its  inte- 
rior construction,  as  barren  in  its  practical  application; 
but  while  Malebranche  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  metaphysi- 
cian, hardly  has  any  other  interest  than  that  of  showing 
certain  consequences  of  the  Cartesian  speoulation,  as  an 
author,  generally  speaking,  he  occupies  a  very  high  rank 
bj  the  power  and  purity  of  his  spirit,  by  the  richness 
and  soundness  of  his  psychological  observations,  and  by 
the  lucidity  and  elegance  of  his  style;    he  is  reckoned 
among  the  French  classios.  Clemexs  Petersen. 

■alesherbes',  de  (CaitiTrBir  Guillaitiib  de  La- 
■oiGxox),  h.  at  Paris  See.  6, 1721,of  a  rich  and  influential 
family ;  educated  by  the  Jesuits ;  studied  law,  and  entered 
rary  early  the  civil  service,  in  which  he  oceupied  with 
great  honor  the  most  responsible  positions.  From  1750  to 
1771  ha  was  censor  of  the  press  and  preeidont  of  the  court 
of  aids.  In  the  former  office  he  gained  the  esteem  of  all 
litanury  men  by  his  liberality  and  courage;  without  him 
the  Eneyclopidie  wonld  probably  never  have  been  printed. 
In  the  latter  he  attained  still  greater  popularity  by  the 
Srmness  with  which  he  opposed  all  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  government  and  all  extortions  of  the  tax-farmers.  In 
1771,  when  Louis  XV.  dissolved  the  Parliament  because 
they  woold  not  register  his  tax-edicts,  Malesherbes  pre- 
sented a  memoir  to  His  Majesty,  advising  the  convocation 
of  the  States  General,  for  which  memoir  he  was  banished 
from  Paris.     On  the  aooession  of  Louis  ZVI,  ha  was  re- 


oallad  to  the  court  in  1774,  and  as  he  now  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  France,  he  was  made  minister  of  the 
interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Turgot.  He  could  do  nothing, 
however,  against  the  follies,  prejudices,  and  intrigues  of 
the  court;  and  when  he  left  the  ministry  in  1776, together 
with  Turgot,  ho  had  lost  much  of  his  popularity.  Blany 
years  he  then  spent  in  travels  in  foreign  eountries  and  on 
his  estates,  always  occupied  by  some  plans  of  public  use- 
fulness; and  when  in  1792  Louis  XVI.  was  arraigned 
before  the  National  Convention,  he  undertook  his  defence, 
and  spoke  with  admirable  courage,  and  not  without  making 
some  impression.  The  immediate  result,  however,  of  this 
noble  act  was  his  own  arraignment  in  Dec,  1703,  and  on 
Apr.  22,  1794,  he  was  guillotined,  together  with  several 
members  of  his  family.  He  wrote  several  e^'-says  and  pam- 
phlets, mostly  on  subjects  relating  to  political  economy 
and  finances. 

Malet'  (Sir  Alexaxdeb),  Bart.,  K.  C.  B.,  b.  in  Eng- 
land in  1800;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1822;  pursued  tho 
diplomatic  career;  was  envoy  to  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion from  1852  to  1866,  and  wrote  tho  history  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  political  body  under  the  title  The  Overlhrow 
of  Ike  Germanic  Confederation  6y  Pruttia  in  1S66  (1870). 
Some  years  earlier  he  translated  from  the  Norman-French 
Master  Wace's  Chronicle  of  the  Conqueel  of  England. 

Malet,  de  (Claude  Franqois),  b.  June  28,  1754,  at 
Dfile,  in  the  department  of  Jura,  France;  entered  the 
army  in  1771 ;  was  brigadier-general  in  1799,  and  com- 
manded in  Italy  in  1804  under  Prince  Eugene,  hot  was 
dismissed  from  the  army  in  1807,  and  confined  in  La 
Force,  suspected  and  in  a  measure  convicted  of  having  in- 
trigued against  the  emperor.  While  in  La  Force  he  plotted 
a  new  conspiracy,  but  was  again  discovered,  and  Napoleon 
now  ordered  him  to  be  shut  np  in  a  state  prison.  This 
order  was  either  disobeyed  or  forgotten,  and  in  1812  he 
was  allowed  to  take  up  hia  residence  for  the  sake  of  his 
health  in  the  house  of  a  physician  in  Paris,  one  Dubnisson. 
Here  be  found  the  associates  he  needed,  and  planned  with 
great  shrewdness  and  oiroumspection  a  eoup  d'ftat,  which 
he  executed  in  the  night  between  Oct.  22  and  23  with  an 
astonishing  audacity  and  admirable  skill.  The  first  rumor 
of  the  disastrous  retreat  fVom  Moscow  had  just  reached 
Paris.  At  midnight  Malet  appeared  in  the  barracks,  an- 
nounced that  the  emperor  had  been  killed  in  Russia,  rep- 
resented himself  as  an  emissary  from  the  provisory  gov- 
ernment, and  at  the  head  of  a  few  companies  of  soldion 
arrested  the  chiefli  of  the  police  and  the  postal  department, 
whom  he  replaced  with  his  own  accomplices,  and  was  just 
about  taking  possession  of  the  military  command  of  Paris 
when  Laborde,  chief  of  the  military  police,  recognised  him, 
disarmed  and  arrested  him,  and  disclosed  his  fraud  to  the 
soldiers.  He  was  shot  Oct.  29, 1812.  (See  the  exhaustirs 
representations  by  Lafon  and  Donrille,  both  entitled  Hie- 
totre  de  la  Conepiration  de  MaUl — the  former  1814,  the 
latter  1840.) 

Malherbe',  de  (FRAXfots),  b.  at  Caen  in  1555,  d.  at 
Paris  Oct.  16,  1628.  He  was  called  to  tho  court  by  Henry 
IV.,  received  a  pension  from  Mario  de  M6dicis,  rich  dona- 
tions from  Louis  XIII.,  and  many  compliments  from  Riche- 
lieu. His  statue  in  bronze  was  raised  in  his  native  city  in 
1847,  and  his  works,  consisting  of  odes  on  court  occasions, 
were  frequently  republished — by  Chovrcau  (1723),  by  Lo- 
nvre  de  St.-Marc  (1764),  by  Didot  (1797),  by  Lalanne 
(1865).  By  French  critics  he  is  generally  called  the  founder 
of  the  classical  poetry  in  France,  but  that  can  be  said  only 
with  respect  to  the  form,  as  bis  odes  are  entirely  des- 
titute not  only  of  poetical  inspiration,  but  even  of  that 
subordinate  quality  whioh  in  frencb  criticism  is  called 
eeprit, 

JHalhenr'  Rtver  rises  by  several  head-streams  in  Baker 
CO.,  Or.,  and  flows  into  the  Snake  River. 

Malibran' (Maria  FEi.iciTX),b.  at  Paris  Mar.  24, 1808, 
a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  singer  and  singing-master, 
Manuel  Garcia ;  made  her  d^bnt  June  7, 1825,  as  Rosina  in 
The  Barber  of  Senile  in  London ;  entered  in  the  same  year 

on  an  artistic  tour  through  the  U.  S. ;  married  (Mar.  25, 
1826)  Mr.  Malibran,  a  French  merchant  of  New  York ;  re- 
turned the  next  year  alone  to  Europe;  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Paris  Jan.  14,  1828,  as  Semiramis;  sang  for 
several  years  alternately  in  London  and  Paris,  with  occa- 
sional excursions  to  Italy  and  Belgium ;  married  after  the 
dissolution  of  her  first  marriage  the  famous  violinist  De  B£- 
riot.  Mar.  29,  1836,  and  d.  at  Manchester  Sept.  23, 1836,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  fVom  her  horse.  Her  voice,  a  mexxo- 
soprano,  was  beautiful  by  nature  and  developed  to  perfee- 
tion,  and  with  those  musical  advantages  she  connected  a 
considerable  dramatic  talent,  much  natural  grace,  a  rich 
imagination,  and  an  astonishing  audacity  InlfoUowing  m 
her  momentary  inspiration©  gtized  by  VjOOvlL 
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MALIC  ACID-MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION. 


Mal'ic  Acid  [Lat.ma;iim,"Bn  apple"],  CiHjOs.  W8h- 
ler  representa  tha  molecular  constitution  tuua : 
f  CH.OH.CO.OH 
1  CHj.CO.OH. 
Ita  anhydride  (not  yet  iaolated)  would  be  CtHiOt,  a  meta- 
more  of  malelc  and  fumarie  acidg.  Firet  discovered  by 
Bcbeele  in  applet.  It  occurs  in  many  fruits  and  berries ; 
among  them,  cl>erritt,</ooiebtrrie»,  ttrauberrics,  ratpbcrriet, 
and  the  berries  of  the  tnmach  and  of  the  moimlain-ath,  from 
which  latter  it  is  usually  procured.  It  exists  also  in  j>iii«- 
applei,  and  in  the  leaves,  stems,  seeds,  and  roots  of  a  great 
many  plants.  The  acid  of  (<>ma(o«>  is  chiefly  citric.  Moun- 
tain-ash {Sorbiu  aucnparln)  berries  are  pressed  when  not 
quite  ripe,  the  juice  boiled  and  filtered,  neutraliied  par- 
tially with  potash,  and  precipitated  with  a  lead-salt.  The 
liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
malate  of  lead  crystallizes,  and  the  crystals  may  bo  sepa- 
rated by  careful  elutriation  from  other  deposits  that  farm. 
Sulpbnrio  acid  then  separates  malio  acid,  but  ita  purifica- 
tion is  rather  troublesome.  When  pure  it  crystallizes  from 
a  syrupy  solution.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. It  is  Iffivo-rotatory  to  about  —  i".  Halio  acid  haa 
not  yet  been  prepared  synthetically. 

Malatew. — Almost  all  the  malates  are  soluble,  malate  of 
lead  being  about  the  only  one  soluble  with  difficulty  in  the 
eold,  though  even  this  appears  soluble  in  ita  mother-liquor 
when  heated.  The  acid  often  occura  in  ft-nits  and  plants 
in  the  form  of  acid  malates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash. 

Maleie  Acid,  CiHiO*.— Wohler  makes  it  C!Hs(CO,OH)j. 
It  is  metameric  with  fumarie  acid,  trova  fumitory  {Fumaria 
ojffkinalit).  Both  these  acids  are  formed  by  distilling  malic 
acid,  fumarie  acid  being  the  solid  residue,  and  maleie  the 
liquid  distillate  dissolved  in  the  water  produced  by  the  de- 
composition. Maleie  acid  may  also  be  crystallized.  Several 
ehemical  agents  convert  it  into  fumarie  acid.     H.  Wurtz. 

nial'ice  [haLmalitia,  "bad"],  in  law.  Primarily,  mal- 
ice imports  a  wicked  purpose  towards  the  peraon  injured, 
but  as  a  word  of  strictly  legal  nomenclature  it  has  acquired 
a  broader  technical  meaning,  and  is  used  to  describe  and 
characterize  the  intentional  doing  of  any  wrongful  act 
without  just  cause  or  excuse.  As  was  very  accurately  said 
by  an  English  judge,  "Malice  in  common  acceptation 
means  ill-will  against  a  person,  but  in  ita  legal  sense  it 
means  a  wrongful  act  aone  intentionally,  without  just 
cause  or  excuse.  If  I  give  a  perfect  stranger  a  blow  likely 
to  produce  death,  I  do  it  of  malice,  because  I  do  it  inten- 
tionally and  without  just  cause  or  exouse.  If  I  traduce  a 
man,  whether  I  know  him  or  not,  and  whether  I  intend  to 
do  him  an  injury  or  not,  the  law  considers  it  done  of  mal- 
ice, because  it  is  wrongful  and  intentional."  In  this  tech- 
nical signification  malice  is  an  essential  element  of  very 
many  crimes,  and  of  certain  civil  wrongs  for  which  a  right 
of  action  is  given  to  the  injured  party,  particularly  of 
libel,  slander,  and  malicious  proseontion.  Malice  is  often 
separated  into  two  classes,  express  and  implied,  or,  as  the 
division  is  aometimea  very  inaccurately  made,  malice  in 
fact  and  malice  in  law.  This  classification,  however,  has 
reference  solely  to  the  manner  of  proving  the  malice  in  a 
;ivcn  case.  It  is  express  when  its  existence  is  established 
ly  direct  evidence  showing  the  intention  ;  if  implied,  the 
wrongful  intention,  which  is  ita  principal  ingredient,  is 
presumed  from  certain  acts  or  omissions  of  the  wrongdoer, 
as  by  the  common  law  the  intent  to  kill  was  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  killing.  There  is,  therefore,  no  substantial  dis- 
tinction between  express  and  implied  malice,  but  simply  a 
difierenco  in  proving  the  single  element  of  malice,  which 
is  the  same  in  ita  effects  when  established  by  either 
method.  JoHX  Nonrox  Poherot. 

Hali'cions  Mischief)  in  law.  At  common  law,  ma- 
licious mischief  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  wilful 
destruction  of  personal  property  from  actual  ill-will  or 
malice  towards  the  owner  or  possessor.  In  the  U.  S., 
tbrongh  a  judicial  enlargement  of  this  definition,  or  by 
means  of  numeroua  special  statutes,  any  intentional  or 
wanton  injury  to  property,  real  or  personal,  done  through 
malice  and  committed  secretly,  or  exhibiting  cruelty  to 
animals,  or  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  tho  peace,  so  that 
the  oiTenee  would  be  more  than  a  mere  civil  trespaaa  on 
the  one  hand,  and  would  not  amount  to  araon  or  any  other 
well-defined  crime  on  the  other,  is  embraced  within  the 
general  term  "malicious  mischief."  Actual  injury,  wan- 
tonness, and  malicious  intent  are  essential  elements,  and 
such  circumstances  as  distinguish  the  wrongful  act  from  a 
mere  trespass.  Simply  as  illustrations  of  the  almost  in- 
numerable special  oncncoa  which  have  been  described  by 
Itatntes  may  be  mentioned  the  defacing  of  buildings,  the 
girdling  or  other  injury  to  ornamental  or  fruit  trees  or  to 
ibrubbery,  the  setting  on  fire  or  other  destruction  of  crops, 
the  killing  or  wounding  of  animals,  and  the  like.  The 
punishment  is  generally  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
Jobs  Norton  PovERor. 


§: 


IWalicions  ProsecntioB^  a  prosecution  at  law  fh>m 
malice  and  without  reasonable  or  probable  cause.  This  is 
a  tortious  injury,  for  which  the  party  against  whom  the 
wrongful  proceedings  have  been  instituted  may  maintain 
an  action  and  recover  damages.  (See  Tort.)  It  is  deemed 
in  law  as  primarily  a  violation  of  the  personal  right  of 
reputation,  but  it  usually  results  also  in  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  personal  liberty  by  the  arrest  or  imprisonment  of 
the  party  prosecuted,  and  of  the  right  of  property  by  oc- 
casioning expense.  Proof  of  injury  or  damage  in  either 
of  these  respects,  however,  will  be  sufiicient  to  support  an 
action  against  the  prosecutor.  The  fundamental  ground 
upon  which  actions  of  this  kind  rest  is,  that  the  processes 
of  law  are  not  to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  injury,  ex- 
tortion, or  oppression,  but  only  to  enforce  claims  or  demands 
believed  on  reasonable  grounds  to  be  just  and  valid,  to 
protect  legal  rights,  or  to  punish  alleged  offenders  against 
the  laws  in  regard  to  whom  there  is  at  least  reasonable 
probability  of  guilt.  The  form  of  the  malicious  prosecu- 
tion is  not  material.  It  may  be  either  criminal  or  a  civil 
suit  at  law.  Thus,  if  an  indictment  be  obtained  against  a 
person  for  an  alleged  crime,  or  a  warrant  be  procured  for 
bis  arrest  by  complaint  to  a  magistrate;  or  if  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion he  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail  for  a  debt  not  due  or 
for  more  than  is  due,  or  his  property  be  attached  upon  a 
groundless  claim ;  or  if  a  commission  of  lunacy  or  of  bank- 
ruptcy be  sued  out  against  him;  or  if  he  be  put  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace;  or  if  any  other  proceedings  of  a 
like  nature  are  taken  against  him,  and  in  any  case  the  law 
be  put  in  motion  maliciously  and  without  probable  cause, 
an  action  is  maintainable.  If  a  person  is  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned or  held  to  bail  in  a  civil  suit,  the  offence  is  com- 
monly termed  a  "malicioua  arrest,"  but  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  law  relating  to  it  are  the  same  as  are  applieable 
to  other  modes  of  malicious  prosecution.  To  sustain  an 
action  for  a  malicions  arrest  or  prosecution  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  (1)  that  the  defendant  eansed  or  instigated 
the  proceedings  complained  of;  (2)  that  they  were  insti- 
tuted maliciously  and  without  probable  cause;  and  (3)  that 
they  are  at  an  end  and  terminated  in  favor  of  himselif,  the 
party  therein  prosecuted. 

(1)  If  the  alleged  prosecutor  directly  and  personally  in- 
stituted tho  malicious  proceeding,  as  by  bringing  an  un- 
founded civil  action  or  by  procuring  an  indictment  or  the 
issue  of  a  warrant  upon  testimony  known  to  be  false,  he  is 
undoubtedly  responsible.  But  he  is  also  liable  if  he  merely 
instigated  or  excited  the  prosecution,  or  if  it  was  brought 
by  his  agent,  who  was  duly  authorized  to  institute  snoh  pro- 
ceedings. An  attomey-at-law  is  not,  however,  liable,  unleaa 
he  acted  without  authority  fi-om  his  client  in  commencing 
the  prosecution,  or  conspired  with  his  client  to  injure  and 
oppress  the  other  party.  If  a  person  makes  a  malicious 
accusation  of  a  crime  against  another  before  a  magistrate 
without  reasonable  cause,  and  tho  magistrate,  relying  upon 
the  charge,  causes  the  arrest  of  the  party  aecnsod,  an  action 
will  lie  against  the  complainant;  but  if  the  magistrate, 
relying  upon  his  own  judgment,  mistakenly  deems  the 
alleged  offence  to  be  a  crime  when  it  ia  not  such  in  reality, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  issue  of  a  warrant  and  an  arrest 
upon  this  ground  will  not  make  the  complainant  respon- 
sible, since  the  injury  is  attributable  to  the  magistrate's 
error.  It  was  formerly  questioned  whether  oorporations 
could  be  sued  in  an  action  for  malicioua  prosecution,  but 
actions  of  this  kind  are  now  generally  held  maintainable. 

(2)  The  existence  of  malice  and  the  want  of  probable  cause 
must  both  be  eatabllahed  by  the  plaintiff  by  alBrmative 
proof.  Malice  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  and  as  it  is 
used  in  this  connection,  ia  not  confined  in  meaning  to 
actual  malevolence,  animosity,  or  ill-will  against  the  per- 
son to  whom  tho  injury  is  done,  but  signifies  also  that 
habit,  disposition,  or  intent  of  mind  from  which  proceed 
wrongful  acta  done  intentionally,  without  eanae  or  excuse. 
In  the  former  meaning  it  is  termed  technioally  "  malice  in 
fact" — in  the  latter,  "  malice  in  law."  Adeqaata  proof  that 
the  proaecntOT  waa  actuated  by  a  malicious  intent  in  cither 
of  these  senses  of  the  expression  will  be  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  action  against  him,  (See  Haucb.)  Malice  in  fact 
may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  expressions  or  conduct  shov- 
ing that  the  prosecutor  waa  conaeions  of  the  innocence  of 
the  aceuaed,  and  was  influenced  by  a  positive  intent  to  do 
him  injury  rather  than  to  bring  him  to  justice  for  the 
alleged  offence.  But  malice  ia  nsually  inferred  in  aetiona  of 
this  kind  from  the  want  of  probable  cause,  which  ia  there- 
fore essentially  the  gist  of  the  action.  Probable  canse  is 
defined  as  a  reasonable  suspicion  supported  by  circum- 
stances snfiiciently  strong  in  themselves  to  warrant  a  cau- 
tious and  prudent  man  in  tho  belief  that  the  person  accused 
is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged.  If  this  ground  of  justifica- 
tion be  absent,  it  is  a  natural  presumption  that  the  prosecu- 
tion was  instituted  from  an  indirect  motive  of  wrong  or  with 
an  intention  to  aulxerre  aome  improper  or  unworthy  par- 
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fioM ;  BBd  the  existensa  of  msliM  in  U«  U  tberafora  astsb- 
iihed  withoat  more  spesifie  proof.  If  it  bo  ■faown,  bov- 
erer,  by  approprimte  teatimony,  that  th«  defendant  aoted 
in  entire  good  faitb  in  proaeeuting  a  groundleu  olaim,  or 
waii  aotnated  solely  by  an  honest  desire  to  bring  a  sap- 
posed  offender  to  jastioe,  proof  of  actual  malice  will  be 
necessary  in  rebuttal,  or  the  action  will  not  be  sastainable ; 
for  proof  that  there  was  want  of  probable  cause,  withoat 
malice,  will  not  b*  raffleient,  since  a  wrongful  intent  is  an 
es5ential  ingredient  in  tbi*  oSenee.  A  case  of  this  kind, 
howerer,  oeeurs  but  rarely.  In  like  manner,  proof  of  the 
most  express  actual  malice  will  not  be  sufficient  to  support 
an  action  if  it  appears  that  there  was  reasonable  ground 
for  the  prosecution,  since  otherwise  damages  would  be 
awarded  by  the  law  for  the  assertion  of  a  valid  legal  right 
or  for  the  prosecution  of  an  actual  offender ;  which  would 
be  both  illogical  and  inexpedient.  While  malice  is  ordi- 
narily inferable  from  the  want  of  probable  cause,  the  cnn- 
rerw  of  the  proposition  ia  nerer  true.  Want  of  probable 
cause  must  always  be  directly  proved,  and  eannot  be  im- 
plied, for  a  man  may,  though  actuated  by  positive  malevo- 
lence, nodertake  a  proseontion  for  real  guilt,  or  upon  eredi- 
ble  grounds  of  belief  proceed  upon  apparent  guilt ;  and 
andor  sueb  oironmstances  the  law  favors  legal  measures 
of  redressing  the  real  or  supposed  grievance.  Probable 
cause  does  not  depend  upon  the  actual  guilt  or  innooence 
or  responsibility  of  the  person  prosecuted,  nor  upon  the 
fset  that  any  offence  has  been  committed  or  any  liability 
inenrred,  but  upon  the  belief  of  the  proseoator  concerning 
such  guilt  or  innocence  or  responsibility.  Belief  and  reason- 
able grounds  of  belief  are  both  essential  elements  in  the 
jnstilleation.  The  proaeeutor  must  not  act  from  mere  oon- 
Jaetare,  impulse,  or  passion,  or  upon  suspicion  not  war- 
ranted by  facts  or  by  appearances  which  wonld  seem  to  a 
reasonable  man  indicative  of  guilt  or  liability.  What  proof 
will  be  sufflcient  to  show  the  existence  or  absence  of  prob- 
able eause  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  ease.  A  discharge  by  the  examining  mag- 
istrate of  a  person  apprehended  upon  a  criminal  charge  is 
priam  facie  evidence  of  the  want  of  probable  cause,  and  is 
Bndicient  to  throw  the  harden  of  proving  the  contrary  upon 
the  defendant.  The  same  is  true  if  the  suit  complained  of 
as  malieious  was  voluntarily  discontinued.  But  the  mere 
omission  or  neglect  to  prosecute  a  salt  commenced  does  not 
of  itself  afford  adequate  evidence  that  there  was  no  reason- 
able gronnd  for  the  prosecution.  Nor  is  the  acquittal  of  a 
person  prosecuted  adequate  evidence  that  no  probable  cause 
exi.^ted,  for  the  party  making  the  charge  might  have  ad- 
daced  evidence  which  considered  by  itself  would  have  oon- 
stituted  a  reasonable  justification  of  his  action,  but  was 
contradicted  and  nnlliSed  at  the  trial ;  or  ha  may  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  prosecation  by  reason  of 
the  death  or  absence  of  witnesses  or  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing snlBcient  legal  proof.  But  if  the  trial  resulted  in 
conviction  or  in  a  judgment  in  the  plaintiff's  favor,  and  no 
appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  judgment,  there  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  probable  cause.  If,  however,  the  judgment 
he  reversed  upon  appeal,  npon  the  ground  that  it  was  pro- 
eared  by  fraud,  conspiracy,  perjury,  or  other  like  means 
which  prevented  a  trial  upon  the  merits  and  misled  the 
jury,  it  ceases  to  be  adequate  proof  that  probable  eaaae 
existed.  But  if  the  ground  of  reversal  be  of  a  different 
eharacrter,  this  result  will  not  follow,  for  if  the  case  were 
fairly  tried,  and  the  jury  concluded  from  a  survey  of  the 
evidence  that  the  charge  was  substantiated,  their  concur- 
rence is  adequate  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  action  of 
the  prosecutor,  though  it  may  have  been  erroneous,  was 
bued  upon  reasonable  grounds.  These  are  the  rules  gen- 
erally sustained  by  the  more  recent  decisions,  though  the 
authorities  are  not  in  entire  accord  upon  the  subject  If  a 
proseontion  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  counsel,  this  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  probable  cause, 
provided  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  cose 
IS  made  to  the  counsel,  and  his  advice  is  based  npon  the 
information  which  he  thus  receives.  But  if  the  client  mis- 
lead bis  connsel  by  fraudulent  misstatements  or  the  sup- 
pression of  important  facts,  or  by  giving  him  erroneous 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  controversy,  the  ad- 
vice given  will  furnish  no  defence  to  the  action  for  ma- 
licious prosecution.  Malice  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  jury ;  probable  cause  is  n  mixed  qaestion 
of  law  and  of  fact.  When  the  facts  are  in  dispute,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  instruct  the  Jury  what  facts  if  estab- 
lished will  constitute  a  probable  cause  for  the  prosecution, 
an'l  to  submit  to  them  only  the  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  those  facts.  But  where  there  is  no  conflict  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  question  is  one  of  law  to  be  determined  ex- 
clusively by  the  court. 

(3)  The  rule  that  the  plaintiff  must  prove  a  termination 
of  the  previous  prosecation  in  his  favor  grows  out  of  the 
doetrina  that  the  eziataDee  of  probable  oause  is  a  oompleta 


defence  to  the  action.  For  until  the  praoeedinga  are  ended, 
there  ia  a  possibility  that  they  may  result  adversely  to  the 
party  prosecuted,  and  if  such  were  the  ease  the  existence 
of  prooable  cause  wonld  be  fully  established.  It  ia  not 
neoeasary,  however,  that  the  prosecution  be  brought  to 
trial,  for  it  may  be  sufficiently  terminated  at  an  earlier 
stage.  It  ia  only  requisite  that  the  proceeding  be  so  far 
ended  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  by  the  prosecutor 
without  commencing  anew.  But  if  the  case  be  actually 
tried,  an  acquittal  of  the  party  prosecuted  must  bo  shown. 
If  a  nolle  proteqni  be  entered  npon  an  indictment  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney  representing  the  government,  this 
will  not  be  a  sufflcient  termination ;  for  the  finding  of  the 
grand  jury  is  some  evidence  of  probable  cause,  and  another 
indictment  may  still  be  found  upon  the  same  complaint. 
Some  authorities  hold  that  a  nolle  proteqni  does  not  even 
terminate  proceedings  upon  the  indictment  on  which  it  ia 
entered,  but  that  it  may  in  process  of  law  be  withdrawn. 
If  the  prosecution  is  commenced  by  complaint  to  a  magis- 
trate wno  has  juriadiction  only  to  bind  over  or  to  diacharga, 
it  wjll  be  snffleiently  ended  by  an  abandonment  of  the 
charge  and  a  discontinuance  of  the  prosecution  by  the 
party  instituting  it.  The  discharge  of  the  accused  in  such 
a  case  is  equivalent  to  an  acquittal.  If  the  accused,  after 
being  arrested,  is  discharged  by  reason  of  the  grand  jury's 
finding  no  indictment,  this  shows  a  legal  end  to  the  prose- 
cution. When  the  suit  complained  of  is  a  civil  action,  a 
voluntary  discontinuance  thereof  by  the  plaintiff,  or  a  dis- 
charge of  the  defendant  without  judgment  or  verdict,  ia  a 
sufficient  termination  of  the  suit. 

Analogous  to  the  notion  for  malicious  prosecution  is  the 
action  for  "  malicious  abuse  of  legal  process,"  as  the  offence 
is  called.  This  consists  in  making  use  of  legal  process  for 
some  unjustifiable  and  unautboriied  puinose,  as  by  extort- 
ing money  iVom  a  person  illegally,  or  by  compelling  the 
delivery  of  property  whioh  the  process  does  not  require  to 
be  attached  or  seised.  To  maintain  an  action  for  tiiis  in- 
jury it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  process  improp- 
erly employed  is  at  an  end,  nor  that  it  was  sued  out  with- 
out reasonable  or  probable  eause.  No  probable  cause  can 
exist  for  such  an  act,  and  the  fact  that  this  justification  is 
lacking,  therefore,  does  not  need  to  be  established  by  positive 
evidence,  being  conclusively  presumed  from  the  wrongful 
nature  of  the  act  itself.  On  the  same  ground  also  the  ex- 
istence of  a  malicious  intent  ia  inferable. 

( For  the  general  rulea  as  to  the  damages  to  be  given  in 
actions  see  the  article  Measure  or  Dahaoes.     Consult  on 
this  subject  the  works  of  Ililliard  and  Addison  on  Tortt.) 
Oeorge  Chase.    Bevised  bv  T.  W.  Dwiout. 

Malignant  Diseaaea.    See  Cancer. 

Malig'nant  Pna'tole,  a  disease  communicable  from 
the  lower  animals  to  man  (and  especially  from  homed  cat- 
tle), though  sometimes,  apparently,  originating  in  man 
without  contagion.  It  is  apparently  the  same  as  "  black 
quarter  "  in  neat  cattle  and  "  murrain  "  in  sheep.  It  some- 
times attacks  those  who  handle  the  hidea,  and  especially 
the  hair,  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  is  believed  to  be  some- 
times propagated  by  insects,  which,  flying  from  the  ani- 
mal which  ia  diseased,  may  alight  upon  some  abrasion  or 
pimple  on  the  skin  of  a  human  subject,  and  thus  transmit 
the  disease.  In  its  inception  it  resembles  a  boil,  or  some- 
times a  carbuncle,  seldom  very  painful ;  the  pustule  soon 
becomes  the  seat  of  gangrene,  sometimes  emitting  a  re- 
markable fetor;  there  is  an  intense  fever,  with  profound 
septic  symptoms ;  and  unless  active  treatment  be  employed 
death  is  certain  to  follow;  which,  indeed,  is  oflen  the  case 
with  the  best  treatment.  To  be  effectual  the  treatment 
should  bo  undertaken  early.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  disease  early,  unless  it  as- 
sumes a  quasi-epidemic  character,  as  sometimes  happens. 
The  use  of  powerful  caustics  upon  the  pustule,  with  general 
stimulants,  tonics,  and  concentrated  food,  is  sometimes 
effectual  in  saving  life. 

Malines.    See  Mechlir. 

Mal'lard,  or  Greenhead,  the  most  common  wild- 
duck  in  North  America  and  Kuropo  (.4fia<  boKhait).  It  is 
the  original  from  whence  have  sprung  all  the  varieties  of 
the  domestic  duck,  excepting  some  which  are  bred  in 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  has  a 
grass-green  neck  and  head,  with  a  tint  of  violet;  a  white 
ring  around  the  nock,  brownish  chestnut  below.  The 
speculum  is  a  violet  purple.  It  is  strictly  monogamous, 
unlike  the  common  domestic  duck.  (See  Dvcx.) 

JHailard  Creek,tp.,  Mecklenburg  eo.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1430. 

Malleabilitr*   See  Metals,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Cornwall, 

Mal'leaa  (in  comparative  anatomy),  [Lat.,  "hammer"], 
a  small  bone  forming  one  of  the  chain  of  three  bones  in 
the  internal  ear  of  mammals,  but  morphologically  answer- 
ing to  the  quadrate  bone  with  which  tne  lower  jaw  artieu-v  ^ 
latea  in  the  Ichthyopsida  and  Sauropsida.  J\. 
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Mallens  (in  toology),  [Lat.,  "hammer"],  a  genus  of 
monomyarian  lamellibranoh  molloikB,  closely  allied  to  the 
pearl-oysters,  and  with  tbom  belonging  to  the  family 
Pteriidse  (ATioulidse),  or  wing-shells. 

Mal'Ioryt  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.    Pop.  9i5. 

Mal'Iory  (Stephen  R.),  b.  in  Nassau,  N.  P.,  in  1810, 
iros  the  son  of  a  shipmaster  of  Connecticut;  settled  with 
his  mother  at  Key  West,  Fin.,  in  1821 ;  was  educated  at 
the  North ;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Key  West  in  1S33 ;  was 
inspeotor  of  customs  under  Jackson,  and  became  county 
judge  and  judge  of  probate  for  Taylor  CO.,  Fla. ;  became 
in  1845  collector  of  the  port  of  Key  West;  was  V.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  1851-61;  became  secretary  of  the  Con- 
federate navy.  After  the  war  he  was  imprisoned,  released 
on  parole  in  1866,  and  pardoned  in  1867  oy  Pros.  Johnson. 
He  afterwards  practisea  law  in  Pensacola,  whore  ho  d.  Nor. 
9,  1873. 

Mal'low.     See  Malvaceae. 

Malmes'bary  (Jakes  Harris),  K.  B.,  first  Kari,  op, 
b.  in  Salisbury,  England,  Apr.  21,  1746,  was  son  of  James 
Harris,  the  author  of  Hermei  j  studied  at  Oxford  and  Ley- 
den  ;  became  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid  1767 ;  am- 
bassador in  Berlin  1772  ;  in  St.  Petersburg  1777;  at  the 
Hague  1784 ;  supported  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
knighted  1780;  made  a  baron  1788  in  reward  for  treaties 
of  alliance  negotiatod  with  Holland  and  Prussia ;  was  again 
ambassador  in  Berlin  1703 ;  negotiated  the  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  with  Caroline  of  Brunswick  1794; 
was  engaged  in  unsuccessful  negotiations  for  peace  with 
the  French  ropublio  1796-97 ;  was  created  earl  of  Malmee- 
bnry  and  Viscount  Fitx-Harria  1800.  D.  in  London  Nov. 
20,  1820. 

•  Malmes'bary  (Jakes  Howard  Harris),  third  Earl 
OP,  grandson  of  the  first  earl,  b.  at  Loudon  Mar.  25, 1807; 
studied  at  Eton  ;  graduated  at  Oxford  1828 ;  succeeded  to 
the  title  Sept.,  1841 ;  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  under  the  earl  of  Derby  1852,  and  again  1858-59; 
was  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  1866-68;  edited  his 
grandfather's  Oiariea  ana  Corrapondenet  (4  vols.,  1844), 
and  published  The  Fint  Lord  Matmetburi/,  hit  Family  and 
Friendt,  a  Serin  of  LetUn  from  1745  to  1820  (2  vols.,  1870). 

Malmesbnry,  William  of,  b.  in  Somersetshire, 
England,  about  1095;  became  a  monk  and  librarian  of  the 
monastery  at  Malmesbury,  whence  he  took  his  name,  and 
wrote  in  Latin  a  historical  work  which,  next  to  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  is  considered  the  most  valuable  anthority  for 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  D.  in  Malmesbury  about  1143.  His 
Hillary  of  the  Kinge  of  England,  and  its  continuation, 
the  Modem  Nittonf,  were  published  in  Latin  by  Sir  Henry 
Savile  (1596)  and  by  T.  D.  Hardy  (1S40),  and  a  translation 
of  the  former  by  Rev.  John  Sharpe  appeared  in  1815,  and 
again  in  Bohn's  "Antiquarian  Library"  (1847). 

Mal'mOf  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Sound,  opposite  to 
Copenhagen.  Its  fortifications,  which  date  bacK  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  now  transformed  into  public  prom- 
enades, and  its  manufactures  of  stockings,  woollens,  soap, 
gloves,  and  sugar,  and  its  trade  with  Copenhagen  and  the 
Baltic  ports,  are  steadily  increasing.     Pop.  27,485. 

Malm'sey  [Fr.  vin  de  Mnholtie'],  originally  a  sweet 
white  or  red  wine  from  Monembasia  (or  Napoli  di  Malvasia). 
The  name  afterwards  came  to  be  applied  to  other  sweet 
Levantine  wines,  and  still  later  to  any  other  very  sweet 
wines.  It  is  at  present  applied  especially  to  "malmsey 
madeira,"  a  wine  which  is  much  weaker  than  standard 
madeira  wine.  It  is  understood  that  all  wines  of  this 
class  are  produced  from  over-ripe  and  partly  dried  grapes. 
They  have  a  peculiar  bouquet.  These  wines  are  not  now 
very  popular. 

Malone',  tp.  of  Taiewell  co.,  HI.    Pop,  710. 

Maloae^  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  T., 
on  Salmon  River  and  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  R.  R.,  60  miles  from  Ogdensburg,  and  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  Rouse's  Point,  in  a  fine  agricultural  district 
and  centre  of  a  large  trade.  The  village  has  2  banks,  2 
newspapers,  a  hotel,  and  is  engaged  in  manufactures.  Pop. 
7186.  A.  N.  Mercbaxt,  En.  "  Franklin  Gazette." 

Malone  (Edxohd),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.  4,  1741 ; 
studied  at  Trinity  College  1756 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1767 ; 
inherited  a  considerable  fortune  soon  after,  and  thence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  in  London.  He 
wrote  on  the  Rowley  poems  (1782),  edited  the  works  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1797).  of  Drydcn  (1800),  and  of  W. 
Q.  Hamilton  (1S08),  in  each  instance  accompanied  by  a 
memoir,  and  publijhcd  a  Hietory  of  the  Englith  Stage 
(1790),  bnt  is  chiefly  known  by  his  exposure  of  Ireland's 
Shakspearean  forgeries  (1796),  and  by  his  critical  edition 
of  Shakspeare  (11  vols.,  1790).  Uallam  characterizes  him 
as  a  dull  commentator,  but  laborious  and  truth-loving.   D. 


Malpi'ghi  (Harcello),  b.  near  Bologna  in  1628 ;  held 
the  chair  of  medicine  suoeessirely  at  Bologna,  Pisa,  and 
Messina ;  was  called  to  Rome  in  1691  by  Innocent  XII.  as  bit 
chief  physician,  and  d.  there  Nov.  29, 1694.  He  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  newly-invented  microscope  in  the  study 
of  anatomy,  and  showed  himself  a  sagacious  observer.  His 
principal  discovery  was  that  of  the  transition  of  the  blood 
from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,  described  in  his  De  Pnl- 
monibiu  (1661).  Various  parts  of  the  epidermis,  spleen, 
and  kidneys  bear  still  his  name. 

Malplaqaet',  a  v.  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  famous  for  the  battle  which  took  place  here  (Sept.  II, 
1709)  between  the  French  under  Villars  and  the  allied 
English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians  under  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  allies. 

Malpractice.    See  JcRtspRtroENCE,  Medical. 

Malt  [Oer.  Malt,  from  malen,  to  "  grind  "]  is  barley 
which  has  been  allowed  to  pass  through  the  earlier  stages 
of  germination,  and  then  dried  to  destroy  its  vitality  and 
prevent  further  change,   (See  Beer.)       C.  F.  CnANDLER. 

Mal'ta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to 
Qreat  Britain,  situated  in  lat.  35°  53'  N.  and  Ion.  14°  31' 
E.,  58  miles  from  Sicily  and  180  from  Africa.  Area,  115 
square  miles.  Pop.  139,502.  The  surface  is  elevated  and 
rocky,  and  has  only  a  shallow  layer  of  soil,  but  it  ia  well 
cultivated,  and  produoes  corn,  cotton,  figs,  oranges,  and 
grapes  in  abundance.  The  climate  ia  hot,  but  healthy. 
Excellent  marble  is  quarried.  The  chief  importance,  how- 
ever, the  island  derives  from  its  position  as  a  station  on  the 
route  from  England  vid  Egypt  to  India,  and  its  most  re- 
markable features  are  the  immensely  strong  fortifications 
which  the  English  have  built  around  the  capital,  Valctta,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Malta  was  known  to  the  Qreeks  under  the  name  of  Ogygis ; 
it  was  the  residenoc  of  the  nymph  Calypso,  whose  grotto  ia 
still  shown.  In  the  fourth  century  the  Carthaginians  col- 
onized the  island,  but  at  the  dose  of  the  Second  Punio  war 
it  became  a  Roman  possession.  In  56  A.  o.  Paul  was  ship- 
wreoked  here,  and  the  legend  tells  us  that  he  founded  the 
first  Christian  congregation  here.  After  the  fall  of  the  East 
Roman  empire  the  island  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals 
in  454,  the  Goths  in  494,  the  Byxantines  in  533,  the  Arabs 
in  870,  and  the  Normans  in  1090,  who  united  it  to  Sicily. 
In  1530,  Charles  V.  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  shortly  before  had  been  driven 
by  the  Turks  from  Rhodes.  Here,  too,  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks  in  1557  and  in  1565,  but  at  the  latter 
siege  Sultan  Soly  man  was  compelled  to  re-embark  with  a  loss 
of  over  25,000  of  bis  best  troops.  In  1798,  BoViaparte  took 
the  island  by  treachery ;  in  1800  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  they  have  held  it  since.    (See  Valetta.) 

Malta,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  De  Kalb  co..  111.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.     Pop.  1157. 

Malta,  post-tp.  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  Saratoga  Lake.    It  has  5  churches.     Pop.  1212. 

Malta,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.,  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  opposite  McConnelsville.  Pop.  of  v.  513; 
of  tp.  1625. 

Malta  Bend,  post-r.  of  Saline  eo..  Mo.,  1^  miles  from 
the  Missouri  River. 

Malte-Brn li',b.  at Thisted,  Jutland,  Aug.  12,1775; his 
true  name  was  Malte  Conkad  Briton.  He  was  destined 
for  the  Church,  but  preferred  literature,  theatricals,  and 
politics,  and  very  early  in  his  life  became  the  favorite  in 
all  literary  circles  in  Copenhagen.  Tho  boldness,  however, 
with  which  he  advocated  the  principles  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  the  rather  unprincipled  violcnoe  with  which 
he  attacked  the  state  of  affairs  m  Denmark,  caused  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  after  several  conflicts  with  the 
government  he  was  exiled.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
applied  himself  with  seal  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
politics.  D.  Dec.  14, 1826.  For  several  years  he  was  joint 
editor  of  Journal  dee  DCbat;  and  several  of  the  papers  he 
wrote  for  this  journal  have  been  collected  and  repnblishcd 
by  Nachct.  But  his  fame  rests  on  his  geographical  works. 
From  1803-05  ho  published,  in  connection  with  Mcntelle, 
Giographie,  Malhfmalique,  Phyique  et  Politique,  in  16 
vols.,  and  from  1810  to  1S25  he  published  \n»  Prfcit  dc 
Giographie  Vnirenelle.  Geography  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  something  almost  unknown.  Voltaire  had 
told  his  readers  that  Copenhagen  was  a  city  in  Skasne, 
and  nobody  laughed  at  him.  But  Napoleon's  campaigns 
roused  attention  at  once  to  this  branch  of  knowledge; 
they  made  geography  a  necessary  clement  of  a  man's  edu- 
cation, and  to  this  new  want  Malte-Brun  administered 
with  groat  talent  and  earnestness.     Cleuens  Petersen. 

Maltha  [Gr.  fUU«a],  a  name  originallygiven  to  a  min- 
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tbij  eonrista  of  paimillne.     It  has  been  mora  raeentl;  ap- 
plied to  certain  varieties  of  mineral  oil.   (See  Pktiioi.cvic.) 

C.  F.  Chardlbr. 
Martha*  (Thomas  Robert),  b.  at  the  Rooker;  in  Al- 
tnirj.  Surrey  oo.,  England,  in  1766.  His  father  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  family  and  independent  fortune,  of  consid- 
erable classical  and  philosophical  culture.  He  kept  his 
son  under  private  tuition  from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  till 
lie  was  atunitted  at  Jesus  College.  Cambridge,  in  1784. 
There  the  young  man  attained  a  high  standing  as  a  clas- 
sical scholar,  won  prises  for  declamation,  and  in  1788  grad- 
osted  with  the  honors  of  ninth  wrangler.  He  gave  him- 
Rlf  to  the  cultivation  of  history,  literature,  and  poetry  for 
t  few  je«rs.  In  1797  he  received  his  master's  degree  and 
s  fellowship  at  Cambridge.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
sdmitted  to  holy  orders,  and  took  the  charge  of  a  small 
psrish  in  Surrey,  dividing  his  time  between  parochial  du- 
ties there  and  his  studies  in  the  university.  In  1798  the 
first  edition  of  his  work  on  popalation  was  published 
uonjmonsly — An  J?««ajr  on  ihe  PrincipUM  of  Population 
n  it  AffeeU  the  Future  Improvement  of  Societyt  Ktth  Re- 
■nris  on  the  Speeuiatione  of  Mr.  Godwin,  Condoreet,  and 
tiker  Writer*  (1  vol.,  8vo).  This  work  created  quite  a 
Fenntion  at  the  time,  and  gained  for  Malthus  his  chief 
reroUtion.  It  went  through  several  editions,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  in  1826  under  the  modified  title.  An  Eteaf 
w  the  Principle*  of  Population!  or  a  Viete  of  ita  Poet  and 
Prteent  Effect*  on  Human  Happine**,  with  an  Inqniry  into 
«r  Proepect*  re*peeting  tke  Future  Removal  or  Mitigation 
if  the  Evil*  which  it  oecaeiona.  Its  leading  idea  is,  that 
popalation  unchecked  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
vhile  food  can  be  made  to  increase  at  least  only  in  an 
srithmetical  ratio.  Hence  the  inference,  that  in  order  to 
SToid  the  evils  of  a  population  in  excess  of  support,  some 
checks  must  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Vice  and  misery,  sDortening  human  life,  come  in  a*  natu- 
nl  eheckfl.  That  which  is  most  insisted  on  in  the  essay  is 
the  moral  check  of  abstinence  Arom  marriage  and  sexual 
inlereonrse  on  prudential  considerations.  The  facta  and 
reswnings  of  Malthna  on  the  subject  have  been  disputed 
sill  opposed  by  both  economists  and  moralists.  The 
theory  disregards  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  that 
Isr|^  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  still  uncnlti- 
Tsted,  and  the  effect  of  freedom  of  emigration  and  com- 
mereial  intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  world, 
the  facilities  for  which  have  been  greatly  mnltiplied  in  the 
half  eentnry  since  the  essay  appeared.  (For  further  dis- 
nnion  of  the  subject  seePopuLAviox.)  In  1799,  Malthas 
trarelled  throngh  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  a  part 
of  Rnssia,and  during  the  interval  of  peace  in  1802  through 
France  and  Switserland,  gathering  by  direct  observation 
bets  bearing  on  his  favorite  subject.  He  married  in  1805, 
>n<I  the  same  year  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  history  and  political  eeonomy  in  the  East  India  College 
St  Uailejbnry,  in  which  position  ho  continued  till  his  death. 
Ibe  other  published  writings  of  Malthns  are — Obeervation* 
o»  Ike  Effect*  of  the  Com  Law»t  An  Inquiry  into  the  Mature 
nil  ProgreM  nf  Rent  (1815),  Principle*  nf  Political  Ecnn- 
i>"S  (1820),  and  Definition*  in  Political  Ecntiomv  (1827). 
Nose  of  these  have  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Mal- 
thgs  passed  the  lator  years  of  his  life  in  his  family,  occu- 
pied with  his  clerical  and  official  duties.  He  was  honored 
Dj  lovereigns  and  scientific  societies,  particularly  the  Na- 
tional Institute  at  Paris  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
eoees  at  Berlin.  D.  at  Bath,  of  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
Bee.  29,  1834.  A.  L.  Cdapik. 

Malos'  (Etienxe-Loi'is),  b.  at  Paris  July  23,  1775; 
rtodied  mathematics  and  engineering  at  Mftiiires,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Kcole  Polyteohnique ;  was  employed  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp  and 
Kebl;  became  examiner  at  the  Ecole  Poljtechniqne  in 
ISU,  and  d.  at  Paris  Feb.  23, 1812.  Ho  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  polariiation  of  light  by  reflection,  and  his  memoir 
on  the  subject,  entitled  Sar  une  PropriCK  de  la  Lumiire 
rijUrkit  par  le*  Carp*  diaphaiie*,  received  a  prise  from  the 
Academy. 

Malva'ceie  [Gr.  itaXixii,  "mallow"],  an  important  but 
not  very  large  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  in  habit  either 
herbaceous  or  shrubby,  only  in  the  tropics  attaining  the 
di|piity  of  trees.  The  order  is  largely  dispersed  over  the 
globe,  but  is  chiefly  warm,  temperate,  and  tropical.  The 
>l>eci(9  arc  most  abundant  in  America,  but  the  most  useful 
plaDfi  are  all  natives  of  the  Eastern  continent.  There  are, 
■a  all,  nearly  1000  species.  These  have  a  great  general 
rimilarity  to  each  other  in  appearance  and  in  properties, 
and  are  all  innoeuons  and  mucilaginous.  The  mucilage 
aboands  in  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  species,  and  makes 
the<e  ralnable  for  various  medicinal  purposes — to  allay 
irritation  or  to  servo  as  an  emollient.  The  well-known 
taanhmallow  {Althxa  officinali*)  is  thus  used  in  Europe. 


The  seeds  of  all  contain  a  fixed  oil ;  that  of  ootton-seed  is 
used  in  the  arts.  The  flowers  of  Malvaoess  are  often  beau- 
tiful, but  sometimes  fugitive.  This  fact,  which  would  be 
an  important  drawback  to  their  nse  as  ornamental  plants, 
is  compensated  for  by  the  rapid  and  long-continued  sue- 
oession  of  blossoms  during  the  flowering  season.  The 
hollyhock,  for  instance,  presents  for  a  long  period  in  sum- 
mer large  and  showy  flowers  of  red,  yellow,  white,  or  pur- 
ple hues.  It  is  the  AUhtea  ro*e«  of  botanists.  The  natural 
group  ColnmnifersB,  established  by  Linnieus,  to  which  the 
Malvacece  belong,  is  very  decided  in  its  characters.  The 
plants  agree  in  having  the  calyx  valvate,  and  the  eOVolla 
convolute  in  asstivation ;  the  stamens  usually  monadel- 
phous  in  a  column,  and  the  embryo  large,  with  foltaceoas 
cotyledons.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  Aimished  with 
stipules.  The  true  mallow  family  is  readily  separable 
from  the  remainder  of  the  group  by  its  strictly  monadel- 

fibons  stamens,  one-celled  reniform  anthers,  and  simple 
eaves.  The  anthers  open  by  a  longitudinal  slit  at  the  top. 
The  flowers  are  regular,  and  generally  large,  famished,  as  a 
rule,  with  an  involucre  like  a  sort  of  outside  calyx.  The 
true  ealyx  consists  of  five  sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the 
baae.  The  petals  are  of  the  same  number.  Ovaries  united 
in  a  ring,  or  forming  a  several-seeded  capsule.  The  flower- 
stalks  bare  a  joint  just  beneath  the  flower.  The  pubes- 
cence is  stellate.  The  bark  is  tough  and  fibrous.  The  leaves 
are  petioled,  palmately-veined  and  lobed.  The  stipules  are 
sometimes  deciduous.  All  the  Malracess  have  globose 
pollen,  beset  with  minute  hairs,  and  the  flowers  are  with 
one  exception  (Ifaptea)  hermaphrodite.  The  rounded 
fruits  of  Malva  rotundifolia,  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  their  outline,  are  known  as  "  cheeses,"  and  by  the 
French  as  fromagion*.  The  leaves  of  this  species  and  of 
Malra  tgleettri*  were  used  by  the  Romans  as  salad,  and 
are  still  employed  for  this  purpose  in  some  portions  of 
Europe.  The  elongated  young  capsules  of  Htbiiru*  eecu- 
lentu*f  forming  tho  ochra  or  gumbo,  are  used  in  thickening 
soups.  The  showy,  deep-red  corolla  of  Hihieeu*  ro*a~Si- 
nraai't  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  imparting  a  black  tint  to 
their  shoos  and  eyebrows.     Cordage  is  produced  by  several 

ries  of  HalvacesD.  The  whips  with  which  tho  negro 
M  of  the  West  Indies  were  punished  were  made  of 
the  fibres  of  Hibieen*  arboreu*.  Cuba  bast,  familiar  to 
gardeners  and  cigar-makers,  is  the  inner  bark  of  Ilibiicu* 
liliacen*.  All  these  economic  uses  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  those  which  the  one  genus  Oo**ifpium 
offers.  There  are  many  species  of  the  genua,  but  the  best 
known  is  the  Oo**ypium  herbacenm  or  cotton-plant,  so 
largely  grown  in  our  Southern  States,  and  so  important  in 
commerce  and  manufactures.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia.  The 
hairy  or  flocculent  covering  of  the  seeds  yields  the  familiar 
fibre.  W.  W.  Bailey. 

Mal'verVt  post-v.  of  Mills  oo.,  la.,  on  tho  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  28  miles  E.  of  Council  Bluffs. 
It  has  4  churches,  1  high  school,  I  weekly  newspaper,  a 
national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  2  hotels,  2  elevators,  1 
wagon  manufactory,  and  a  number  of  stores.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  agricultural  distriet.  Pop.  about  720. 
Robert  Aiton,  Eo.  "  Hills  Co.  Crroxicle." 

MalveTBi  po«t-v.  of  Brown  tp.,  Carroll  oo.,  0.,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  (Tuscarawas  branch),  and 
on  Big  Bandy  Creek.     Pop.  269. 

Malvern,  Great«  town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  celebrated  as 
Sk  watering-place,  the  waters  of  its  springs  being  much  re- 
commended for  certain  skin  diseases.  It  has  an  interest- 
ing church  in  Gothic  style  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
78*25  inhabitants. 

Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  an  elevated  plateau  about  1}  miles 
by  i  milo  in  area,  near  the  James  River,  and  the  position 
occupied  (June  30-July  1,  1862)  by  the  Union  army  on  its 
retreat  after  the  battlo  of  Gaines's  Mill  (which  sec)  from 
its  position  on  the  Chickahominy  towards  the  banks  of  tho 
James  River.  In  front  of  the  elevation  are  numerous  de- 
fensible ravines,  with  ground  sloping  N.  and  £.  to  the 
woodland,  allowing  clear  range  for  artillery  in  those  di- 
rections, falling  off  more  abruptly  towards  the  N.  W. 
into  a  ravine  which  loads  to  the  James  River.  The  left' 
and  centre  of  the  Union  lines  rested  on  Malvern  HitI, 
the  right  curved  backward  through  a  wooded  country 
towards  Haxall's,  on  the  James.  The  plateau  itself  is 
well  cleared  of  timber,  with  several  converging  roads 
rnnning  over  it.  The  left  wing  of  the  Union  army,  being 
most  exposed  to  attack,  was  strengthened  by  mossing 
the  troops  here,  and  disposing  the  artillery  so  that  a  fire 
of  sixty  pieces  could  bear  upon  its  front  and  left ;  several 
siege-guns  were  also  got  into  position  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  hill.  Towards  3  p.  h.  (July  1 )  tho  battle  was 
commenced  in  earnest  by  the  Confederates,  who  opened  a  _ 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  along  the  right  of  their  linejbV^OQ  I  C 
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lowed  by  an  aaaanlt  of  infuitry,  which  fell  upon  Couch's 
division,  by  whom  it  was  repulBed  in  diaorder,  the  Federal 
lines  advancing  some  800  yards,  and  daring  which  time  a 
very  efTeotire  fire  was  maintained  by  the  Federal  artillery. 
The  attack  was  renewed  by  the  Confederates  about  6,  with 
the  whole  strength  of  their  artillery,  upon  the  left  of  the 
Union  lines,  held  by  the  divisions  of  Porter  and  Couch, 
followed  at  once  by  columns  of  infantry  to  carry  the  bill. 
Under  cover  of  the  woods  column  after  colamn  formed  and 
started  out  at  a  run  across  the  intervening  opening,  but 
were  met  in  every  case  with  an  overwhelming  fire  from  the 
batteries  and  infantry,  and  repelled  with  great  loss,  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  Confederates  being  vainly  con- 
tinued until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  battle;  the  fire  of 
the  Union  batteries  did  not  cease  until  9  p.  h.  During  this 
battle  the  navy,  under  Com.  Rodgers,  maintained  a  con- 
stant and  annoying  fire  of  shells.  Although  the  result  of 
the  battle  was  a  decided  victory,  Qen.  M cCIellan  continued 
his  retreat  to  the  James,  the  army  arriving  in  great  dis- 
order at  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  day  and  evening  of 
July  3.  The  loss  on  the  Union  side  exceeded  300  killed  and 
1800  wounded,  the  Confederate  loss  being  more  than  doable. 

Mamaka'ting,  tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  mountain- 
ous, has  several  villages,  and  is  traversed  by  Midland  R.  R. 
and  by  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.     Pop.  4866. 

Mamar'oneck,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Westchester  eo., 
N.  Y.,  on  Now  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.,  and  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  22  miles  N.  E.  of  New  York.     Pop.  1483. 

Mame'Ii  (OorrnEDo),  surnamed  "the  Italian  Kiimer," 
b.  at  Oenoa  in  1826,  was  the  son  of  an  admiral ;  d.  in  1849 
on  the  walls  of  Rome,  bravely  fighting  against  the  French. 
His  patriotic  hymn,  beginning  with  "Frat«lli  d'ltalia," 
was  the  true  Marseillaise  of  Italy  during  1848  and  1849. 
Mazsini,  who  loved  the  young  hero  tenderly,  has  loft  this 
sketch  of  him :  "  Mameli  was  beautiful  and  graceful  in  per- 
son, of  a  very  fair  and  ruddy  complexion,  with  hair  inclin- 
ing to  blonde.  His  eyes  were  flashing  and  full  of  command, 
and  his  expression,  naturally  sweet,  became  stern  and  de- 
termined whenever  his  mind  was  resolutely  bent  to  accom- 
plish an  object." 

Mamelle')  tp  of  Craighead  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  496. 

Mamelo'oo  [Sp.],  in  parts  of  South  America,  the  off- 
spring of  a  negro  father  and  an  Indian  mother;  called  also 
Uariboeo  and  Zambo. 

IHam'elukes  [Arab,  mamlik,  a  "slave"],  a  former 
class  of  slaves  in  Egypt,  who  became  and  long  remained 
the  dominant  people  of  that  country.  The  Mamelukes  are 
mentioned  before  950  A.  D.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  sul- 
tan of  Egypt  bought  of  Oenghis  Khan  12,000  Circassian, 
Mingrelian,  Tartar,  and  Turkish  slaves.  Soon  alter  1240, 
Malek  Sulah  made  them  bis  body-guard.  In  1250  they 
killed  Turan  Shah  and  became  masters  of  Egypt.  Ibeg 
was  the  first  sultan  of  the  first  (Baharite)  or  Tartar-Mame- 
luke dynasty,  which  gave  place  in  1382  to  the  Borjite  or 
Circassian-Mameluke  dynasty.  In  1517,  Selim  I.  deprived 
them  of  the  sultanate,  but  they  retained  much  power,  and 
gradually  regained  the  virtual  government  of  the  country. 
The  battle  of  the  Pyramids  (1798)  demonstrated  their  ex- 
oellence  as  cavalry  soldiers,  but  almost  annihilated  them ; 
and  in  1811  the  greater  part  of  their  number  were  massa- 
cred by  Mehemet  Ali.  A  small  remnant  escaped,  and  for 
a  few  years  maintained  themselves  at  New  Dongola.  The 
Mamelukes  kept  up  their  numbers  by  the  purchase  of  Cir- 
cassian and  Georgian  slaves.  Their  wives,  of  the  same 
stock,  and  also  acquired  by  purchase,  usually  proved  child- 
less in  the  untoward  climate  of  Egypt.  Their  inheritance 
was  therefore  usually  from  master  to  slave,  instead  of  from 
father  to  son.  The  Egyptian-born  Mamelukes  were,  as  a 
rule,  feeble  and  short-lived,  and  generally  childless.  The 
Mamelukes  of  Now  Dongola  were  exterminated  in  1820. 

Mamers'i  town  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  has 
manufactures  of  linens,  calicoes,  serges,  etc.     Fop.  5839. 

Mamia'ni  (Terknzio),  Cod.vt,  b.  at  Pesaro  in  1800; 
educated  in  Rome  by  the  Jesuits,  and  became  in  1831.  a 
member  of  the  revolutionary  provisional  government  of 
Bologna.  Being  afterwards  proscribed,  he  was  captured 
by  an  Austrian  vessel  in  the  waters  of  Ancona,  was  con- 
ducted to  Venice,  where  ho  was  kept  a  prisoner  four  months, 
and  then  allowed  to  retire  to  France.  He  remained  at  Paris, 
devoting  himself  to  philosophical  and  literary  studies  until 
1847.  In  1848,  Pius  IX.  named  him  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, and  after  the  death  of  Polegrino  Rossi  he  assumed, 
temporarily,  the  duties  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Hav- 
ing oeen  elected  deputy  to  the  Roman  constituent  assem- 
bly, Mamiani  voted  against  the  republic.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  French  he  retired  to  Oenoa,  where  he  founded  the 
Academia  di  Filosofia  Italica.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
deputy  to  Parliament,  and  afterwards  appointed  senator. 


ing  at  the  same  time  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  of  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Turin.  Afterwards  he  was  sent 
as  minister  from  Italy  to  Athens.  He  now  (1875)  presides 
in  Rome  over  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction 
and  edits  a  philosophical  review.  His  principal  writings 
(besides  a  volume  of  poems,  in  which  the  sacred  hymns 
are  particularly  noteworthy)  are  the  following  philosophi- 
cal works:  RiHnoT>ameMo  delta  Filomifia  Aniicn  Italinna 
(Paris,  1834),  Dialoghi  di  Sciema  (Paris,  1848),  Le  Cnn- 
femioni  di  im  Metafiiico  (Florence,  Barbcra),  Le  Medila- 
zioni  Carteeiane  (Florence,  Barbera),  J/un  ntiovo  Diritto 
Buropeo  (Turin,  1859). 

]IIammal'og7  [a  hybrid  word,  componnded  by  ellipsis 
from  MiLXHALiA  (which  see)  and  AoyocJ,  or  Theriol'ogr 
[from  the  Greek  fiiiHoi',  "  animal,"  and  Avyot,  a  "  dis- 
course"], that  branch  of  loology  which  treats  of  the  mam- 
mals. The  word  "  mammal "  is  of  comparatively  recent 
coinage,  and  was  the  outcome  of  the  scientific  recognition 
of  the  organic  similarity  of  the  several  forms  comprised 
under  that  name. 

The  close  relations  of  those  several  types  were  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  older  naturalists.  It  has  often,  indeed, 
been  asserted  that  Aristotle  fully  recognised  the  class 
with  its  present  limits  under  the  name  zootoka,  but  this 
statement  is  quite  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  Aristotle  by  the 
term  lootoka  simply  meant  to  include  all  those  vertebrates 
which  are  viviparous,  including  thus,  besides  the  mam- 
mals, certain  reptiles  and  fishes.  In  fact,  he  widely  sep- 
arated the  terrestrial  and  quadruped  mammals  from  the 
aquatic  and  flshlike  forms ;  in  his  second  book  he  enu- 
merated (1)  man,  (2)  qoadrupeds,  (3)  birds,  (4)  fishes  (in- 
cluding selachians),  (6)  whales,  (6)  serpents,  and  (7)  the 
crocodile,  in  the  sequence  indicated;  and  this  seems  to 
have  expressed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  his  vague  ideas  as 
to  their  relations.  The  statements  frequently  made  re- 
specting his  classification  of  the  mammals  are  equally 
baseless,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  simply  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  superficial  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
groups  which  be  is  credited  as  having  recognised.  The 
successors  of  Aristotle  and  the  naturalists  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  those  that  flourished  up  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  equally  devoid  of  any  scientific  ideas  respect- 
ing the  class. 

In  1693,  John  Ray,  an  English  clergyman,  published  a 
work  *  which  oontains  the  best  attempt  at  classification 
that  had  been  up  to  that  time  proposed.  In  this  attempt 
be  dichotomously  divided  the  vlviparoos  quadrupeds — 
(1)  into  (a)  Ungulata,  including  most  of  the  true  ungu- 
lates, and  (i)  Ungniculata,  including  all  the  others,  as  well 
as  the  camels,  which  are  true  ungulates,  and  the  elephants, 
whioh  have  the  essential  characteristics  of  ungulates;  (2) 
the  Unguiculata  were  divided  into  (a)  those  whose  feet 
were  bifid,  including  the  camels,  and  (i)  those  whose  feet 
weremultifid;  (3)  the  latter  were  subdivided  into  (a)  those 
with  undivided  digits,  as  the  elephant,  and  (6)  those  with 
separate  digits,  as  in  all  others;  (4)  the  latter  were  again 
distinguished  into  (a)  those  with  flat  nails,  as  the  apes, 
and  (b)  those  with  oompressed  daws,  as  in  the  remaining 
species;  (5)  these  last  into  those  with  several  incisors,  as 
in  most,  or  with  two  incisors  in  each  jaw,  as  in  rodents ; 
(6)  finally,  the  first  section  was  divided  according  to  sise, 
(a)  the  larger  species  (Felidse  and  Canidse)  being  grouped 
together  on  the  one  hand,  and  (i)  the  smaller  (Mustelidse) 
on  the  other.  This  will  suffice  to  show  the  inaptness  of 
the  classification. 

Linngeus,  in  the  early  editions  of  his  Syetema  Naturm, 
adopted  the  prevalent  ideas  of  classification,  and  accepted 
the  name  Quadrupedia  for  the  four-footed  mammals,  and 
confounded  the  mutilate  or  fish-like  types  with  the  true 
fishes.  In  those  early  editions  he  divided  the  Quadrupedia 
into  orders  distinguished  chiefiy  by  their  dentition  and 
feet ;  these  wore  (1)  Anthropomorpba,  (2)  Ferae  (afterwards 
divided  into  Feree  and  Agries),  (3)  Glires,  (4)  Jumenta, 
and  (5)  Pecora,  In  the  tenth  edition,-}-  published  in  1766, 
he  for  the  first  time  combined  together  in  one  class  the 
quadruped  and  mutilate  mammals,  and  gave  to  this  new 
group  the  name  "  Mammalia,"  in  allusion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mammary  glands  in  all  the  members  of  the 
class.  This  is  the  first  great  scientific  advance  that  was 
made  in  the  improvement  of  their  classification.  He  then 
divided  the  class  into  seven  orders — vii.  (1)  Primata,  (2) 
Bruta,  (3)  Ferss,  (4)  Glires,  (5)  Pecora,  (6)  Bellua,  and  (7) 
Cete.  Of  these  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  were 
combined  under  the  name  Unguiculata,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
as  Ungulata,  and  the  seventh  (Cete)  was  contrasted  with 
the  others  under  the  name  Mutica. 

*  fSbnopiu  melAodictt  Animaliuin  <iiuuirmedumeHerpeiUini  Gm- 
erit  (Londinl,  1693). 

t  Oanli  lAnnai,  He,  Sj/tlfma  Xalura  per  Segna  tria  Ah/uns,  t«- 
eun^um  dauee,  trdinet,  genera,  9teia,  ete.  (,ed^  ^c^i,  ^Imia, 
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It  ia,  howeTer,  proper  to  reeall  that  Brieson*  in  1758 
had  recognized  the  intimate  relationahip  of  the  viriparoua 
qnadrupeds  and  cetaceans,  and  had  approximated  them  aa 
aUied  but  diatinot  claaeeB.  The  clasa  of  quadrupeds  iras 
divided  into  eighteen  orders,  baaed  upon  varioua  oharac- 
tera,  the  first  to  third  being  Bruta ;  the  fourth  to  fifth,  Pe- 
oora;  the  sixth  to  eleventh,  Belluse;  the  twelfth,  Glirea 
and  Agrisa ;  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  Primates ;  and 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Fern,  of  the  Linnnan  arrange- 
ment; while  the  seventeenth  was  proposed  for  the  genua 
Talpa,  and  the  eighteenth  for  Philander  (—  Bidelpbia). 

Passing  over  several  authors  vrho  are  generally  referred 
to,  bat  vrbo  are  unvorthy  of  special  mention  in  this  hie- 
torieal  aketoh,  we  oome  to  Vicq  d'Aayr.  Inaamucb  as  he 
iotrodoeed  groups  with  the  terminations  of  families  into 
the  class ;  as  many  of  these  groups  were  approximately  co- 
equal with  now  recognixed  families ;  and  as  it  doubtless  in- 
fluenced the  subsequent  course  of  mammalogy,  his  system 
for  these  reasons  is  worthy  of  detail.  In  1 792,  in  one  of 
the  series  of  volumes  of  the  EHcyclopfdie  Mdhodique,^  he 
pablished  and  adopted,  in  great  part  from  Danbenton,  the 
eharaeteristicfl  of  nis  system ;  reversing  the  namea  c/qn 
and  order,  be  employed  the  latter  for  the  higher  group  and 
the  farmer  for  the  aubordinate  ones.  The  mammala,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cetaoeana,  were  primarily  divided  into  two 
orders — man  (Chamme)  and  animals  (let  animaux).  The 
order  of  animals  or  viviparous  quadrupeds  was  divided 
into  fifteen  "  clasaes  "  (i.  e.  orders) — viz. ; 

I.  PJdimanes  (Pedimani),  with  the  genera  Singes,  Ma- 
kia,  Loricans,  Tarsiens  (Tarsii),  and  Boursons  (Marsnpi- 
alea). 

II.  Ronseun  (Rodentes),  with  the  genera  Sciuriens 
(Sciurii),  Keareoils  vnlans  (Soinri  volantes),  Qlirins  (61i- 
rini),  Murins  (Murini),  Surmurins  (Snrmurini),  Essorillis 
(Inanriti),  Planiqueues  (Planioandati),  Sauteura  (Salta- 
tores),  Double-dents  (Duplioi-dentes),  Epineux  (Spinoai). 

III.  Alie-pieds  (Pteropodii). 

IV.  Taupins  (Talpii). 

V.  Sorieiens  (Soricii). 

VI.  Ed«nt«s  (Edentati),  with  the  genera  Paresseuz 
(Figri),  Cuirass^a  (Loricati),  Mangeurs  d«  foarmia  (Hyr- 
mecophagi),  and  Eeailleux  (Sqaammei). 

VII.  Ciarnivorea  (Camivori),  with  the  genera  Onrainina 
(Creini),  Mu(teliDa(Huatelini),  Ichneumons  (Ichneumoni), 
Felina  (Felini),  Hysmna  (Uyenini),  Canins  (Canini),  and 
liOutrins  ( Lntrini). 

VIII.  Bmp£tr£s  (Involnti)  with  the  genera  Phocins  (Pbo- 
eiai),  Manatins  (Manatini),  and  Rosmariens  (Rosmarii). 

IX.  Chevaux-d'eau  (Hippopotamii). 

X.  Elephantins  (Elephantini). 

XI.  Tapiriens  (Tapiri). 

XII.  Rninoefros  (Rhinooeri). 

XIII.  Porcins  (Poreini). 

XIV.  Bnminana  ( Ruminantes),  with  the  genera  Bran- 
ehas  (Ramosi)  and  Comns  (Comuti). 

XV.  Solipidea  (Bolipedea). 

It  sboald  bo  added  that  the  nomenclatore  of  the  apeoies 
is  not  binomial,  the  namea  being  the  current  vernacular 
terma,  or  Gallicized,  and  the  generic  designations  not  being 
used  in  the  singular  number. 

In  1811,  Illiger,  in  his  Prodromut  Si/tlematit,}  pub- 
lished a  aystem  whioh  demands  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
always  referred  to  in  the  histories  of  the  science,  and 
really  contains  some  features  of  special  interest.  He  fun- 
damentally difi'ered  from  his  predecessors  in  the  arrange- 
ment, dividing  the  olass  into  14  orders  and  39  families,  and 
was  the  first  to  distinguish  orders  and  familiea  with  any- 
thing like  the  limits  now  understood  in  the  class.  His 
system  in  brief,  with  the  orders  and  families,  ia  as  follows, 
^e  representation  of  the  families  by  those  now  admitted 
being  indicated  in  braoketa  when  they  are  at  all  similar 
with  natarsl  groups : 

Ordsb  I.  Erocta,  with  family  ] ,  Ereota  [Hominidee]. 

Ordkr  II.  Pollicata,  with  families  2,  Quadrumana  [An- 
thropoidea]  ;  3,  Prosimii  [Lemuridsa] ;  4,  Maorotarsi  [^Tar- 
aiidae  +  Ijemaridn  galagininas] ;  5,  L^todaotyla  [Dauben- 
toniidaa] ;  6,  Harsupialia. 

Ordbb  III.  Salientia,  with  Camily  7,  Salientia  [=  Hao- 
ropodidss]. 

Order  IV.  Prensieulentia,  with  families  8,  Maoropoda ; 
9,  Agilia;  10,  Murina;  11,  Cunicularia;  12,  Palmipeda; 
13,  Acnleata;  14,  Duplicidentati;  15,  8ubungulata. 

Order  V.  Hultungula,  with  familiea  16,  Lamnungnia 
[=  Ilyracidas] ;  17,  Probosoidea  [=  Elephantidn]  j  18,  Nasi- 
eomia  [=- Rhinooertidte] ;  19,  Obeaa  [=  Hippopotamidae] ; 
20,  Nasata  [—  Tapirida]  ;  21,  Setigera  [-=  feuidae,  etc.]. 

*  Le  Jttffne  animal  divM  en  IX.  elauet,  etc.  (Paria,  17S61. 
t  Sytlfme  axalomique:  tiuadngMei  (Paris,  1'92),  BaeyeloptdSe 
Mithodique, 
t  Pkmivwuu  SgdematU  Mammaiiuni  et  Atitau,  etc.  (BeroUnl, 
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Order  VI.  SoUdongnla,  with  family  22,  Solidungula 
[=  Equidaa]. 

Order  VII.  Bisulea,  with  families  23,  Tylopoda  [_Came- 
lidm] ;  24,  Devexa  [=  Giraflldse] ;  25,  Capieoli  [—  Cervidaa, 
etc.]  ;  26,  Cavicomia  [=  Bovidae]. 

Order  VIII.  Tardigrada,  with  family  27,  Tardigrada 
[=  Bradypodidsa,  eto.]. 

Order  IX.   ESbdentia,  with   families   28,    Cingulata 
[=  Basypodidae] ;  29  Vermilinguia  [-=  Myrmeoophagidie]. 
Order  X.  Reptantia,  with  family  30,  Roptantia  [—  Hono- 
tremata]. 

Order  XI.  Volitantia,  with  families  31,  Dermoptera 
[=  Galeopitbecldas] ;  and  32,  Cheiroptera. 

Order  XII.  Faleulata,  with  families  33,  Subterranea 
[Inseotivora  vera];  34,  Plantigrada;  35,  Sangninaria;  36, 
Gracilia. 
Order  XIII.  Pinnipedia,  with  family  37,  Pinnipedia. 
Order  XIV.  Natantia,  with  families  38,  Sirenia;  and 
39,  Cete. 

Mo  natural  |;ronps,  except  sneh  aa  are  saperfioially  de- 
fined, were  recognized  in  this  olasaifioation,  and  the  ap- 
firoximation,  aa  well  as  severance,  of  forms  did  equal  vio- 
enee  to  true  method.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  applied 
first  the  name  "  Marsupialia"  to  a  group,  but  the  little 
credit  due  him  for  this  will  be  ^parent  when  it  is  noticed 
that  he  associated  the  group  so  called  by  him  in  the  same 
order  with  the  monkeys,  and  distinct  from  the  kangarooa. 
He  ia,  however,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  recognized 
and  tolerably  well  defined  a  number  of  genera  (over  40), 
for  whioh  he  baa  coined  euphonious  names. 

In  1798  and  succeeding  years  Cuvier  worked  on  the 
classification  of  the  mammals;  and  in  1816,^  in  the  first 
edition  of  hia  Bigiie  auimalj  recognized  eight  ordera,  with 
families  and  tribes — viz.  (1)  lea  Bimanes,  on  I'homme;  (2) 
lea  Quadrumanea;  (3)  lea  Camassiers,  with  four  familiea 
(1,  les  CheiroptSres,  2,  les  Insectivores,  3,  les  Carnivores — 
this  with  three  tribes,  lea  Plantigrades,  lea  Sigitigradea, 
and  lea  Amphibica — and  4,  lea  Marsupiaux,  ou  animaux  il 
bourse);  (4)  lea  Rongonra;  (5)  lea  Edcnt6a,  with  three 
tribea  (lea  Tardigradea,  lea  Edentia  ordinaires,  and  lea 
Monotrimea) ;  (6)  les  Pachydermes,  with  three  families 
(les  Proboscidiens,  les  Pachydermes  ordinaires,  and  lea 
Solipddes);  (7)  les  Rnminans  (Pecora,  L.);  and  (8)  les 
C£tac£s,  with  two  families  (les  Citacis  herbivores  and  les 
C£tac£s  ordinaires).  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  groups 
called  "  familiea  "  by  Cuvier  are  very  different  from  thoae 
designated  by  the  same  term  by  modem  naturalists, 
and  that  they  rather  correspond,  in  extent,  to  aob-arders. 
There  ia  little  that  indicates  improvement  in  this  classifi- 
cation, save  the  recognition  of  the  mareupiala  as  a  natural 
group ;  and  even  this  group  is  inadequately  valued.  The 
separation  of  man  from  the  Primatea  ia  a  backward  step 
we  should  scarcely  expect  in  so  able  an  anatomist.  In  1829, 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Jiirjne  aHtmal,  ho  raised  the 
"Marsupiaux  "  to  the  rank  of  an  order  interposed  between 
the  "  Carnaaaiers  "  and  "  Rongeurs." 

A  far  superior  olassifloation  was  that  whioh  appeared 
(also  in  1816)  from  the  pen  of  Be  Blainville,|  the  cele- 
brated antagonist  of  Cuvier.  This  naturalist  recognized 
a  number  of  types  around  which  he  congregated  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  animals.  The  mammals  were  primarily  sepa- 
rated into  two  sub-classes:  (1)  Monodelpbes  and  (2)  Di- 
delphes,  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  latter  should  be 
Bunjivided,  and  that  the  Echidnas,  etc.  should  form  a  dis- 
tinct Bub-olaas — a  suggestion  that  was  afterwarda  carried 
out  by  himself.  In  brief,  his  claaalflcation  was  as  follows: 
Soua-CLASSB  I.  Monodelpbes. 

1"  degrt  d'organisation,  on  ordre.     Quadrumanea? 
Normaux  :  Singea  du  continent  ancien  »  Pitheci,  lea 
Singea ;  Singea  du  oontinent  nouvean  =  Pitheoin, 
les  Sapajoua ;  Makis  >=  Pithecoides,  viz.  les  Makis, 
les  Loris,  I'Aye-Ayo. 
Anomaux :  Pour  le  vol,  Galeopithftqnes ;  pour  grim- 
per,  Tardegradea. 
II*  aegr£  d'organlaation,  ou  ordre.     Lea  Camassiers  t 
Normaux :  Plantigrades  =  Omnivores ;  Digitigrades 

—  Camiroree;  Insectivores. 
Anomaux :  Pour  volor,  les  Cheiroptires ;  pour  fonir, 
les  Taupea  ;  pour  nager,  les  Phoques. 
Ill*  dogri  d'organisation,  ou  ordre.     Les  Edentte  f 
Normaux  =  &dmUe;  Anomaux  =  Pour  nagar,  Ci- 
tao£s. 
IV*  degr6  d'organisation,  on  ordre.     Les  Rongeurs? 
ou  Cil^iigrades,  Qrimpenr*,  Fouiaseurs,  Coureurs, 
Marcheurs. 
V*  degr^  d'organisation,  on  ordre.    Les  Gravigrades  = 
Elephans. 

{  Le  lUgnt  aninuU,  dittribule  d^aprli  «o»  Orga)UtatiM>,  etc. 
(Paris,  1817, 1. 1.). 

I  Prodrome  d'ttne  nouveUr  Distribution systemati^ufi  du  Rfgneani' 
mal,  in  SiM.  Selene.  Soc  PkiUm.  (181S,  pp.  105-124). 
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VI*  d»gT6  d'organtsation,  on  ordre.   Lea  Oognlogrades. 
Normaax :  Doigtg  impairs  »=  Pachidermes  et  Soli- 
p6de9 ;  Doigta  pairs  ^  Brutis  ou  noD  Ruminans, 
ct  Raminans. 
Anomaux :  Pour  nager.     Les  Lamantina. 

Bous-cLASSE  II.  Sidelphes. 

Normaux :  Camassiers,  Rongeurs. 
Anomaux :  Pour  fouir,  I'Echidn^ ;  pour  nager,  I'Or- 
,  nithorinque. 

Besides  the  improrement  evinced  in  the  separation  of 
the  class  into  the  primarj  oatogories,  special  attention  is 
called  to  the  claasincation  of  the  hoofed  mammals,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  elephants  as  one  distinct  order,  and  the 
typical  ungulates  as  another  (marred,  however,  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  sirenians).  The  order  "  Ongulogrades  "  was 
also  very  naturally  subdivided.  A  less  trustworthy,  and 
indeed  vicious,  innovation  was  the  inclusion  of  the  true 
edentates  and  cetaceans  in  one  order,  but  it  was  suggested 
that  they  should  be  differentiated  as  distinct  orders.  On  the 
whole,  this  classification  exhibits  a  more  decided  advance 
than  any  since  the  foundation  of  the  class  by  Linnaeus. 

In  1821,  J.  E.  Gray  published  a  new  scheme  of  classifl- 
cation  of  the  mammals,*  distinguished  by  many  eccentrici- 
ties, and  unworthy  of  mention  bat  for  the  fact  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  introdoced  the  names  of  most  of  the  families 
in  current  use;  he  evidently  adopted,  but  without  credit, 
the  suggestion  of  William  Kirby,  made  in  1811,  to  intro- 
duce a  regular  system  of  families,  with  terminations  in 
"  -idle,"  in  the  loological  system.  This  article,  notwith- 
standing its  historical  importance,  has  been  almost  over- 
looked on  account  of  its  mode  of  publication.  The  fami- 
lies, when  superficially  well  distinguished,  are  often  natu- 
ral, but  unless  their  characters  are  very  obvious,  the  author 
almost  always  erred  in  his  restrictions  and  applications  of 
the  groups.  The  following  synopsis  gives  the  names  of 
the  families,  with  the  abundant  errors  observable  in  the 
orthography  of  the  original,  and  will  serve  as  a  starting- 
point  for  the  modern  nomenclature  : 

Class  I.  Bixanes. 

Ord.  1,  Primates. 

Class  II.  QnADnciiAXES. 

Ord.  1,  Platyonychee,  with  families  1,  Pithecidss;  2,  Cer- 
copithecidte ;  3,  CallitricidBe. 

Ord.  2,  Oampstonyohss,  with  family  1,  Harpaladis. 

Ord.  3,  Heteronycbss,  with  families  1,  Lemuridae,  and  2, 
Loridie. 

Class  III.  CREtiioPTBRA. 

Ord.  1,  Fmctivoras,  with  families  1,  Pteropodidae,  and  2, 
Cephalotidse. 

Ord.  2,  Inscctivorss,  with  families  1,  Noctilionidss,  and  2, 
Vespertilionidn. 

Class  IV.  Qdadbipeoes. — Sab-cla«t  1,  Vnguieulala. 

Ord.  1,  PterophorsB,  with  family  1,  Oaleopithecidse. 

Ord.  2,  Piantigradso,  with  families  1,  Erinacidie ;  2,  Sori- 
cidee;  3,  Myaladce  ;  4,  Tenrecidse;  5,  Ursinidfe. 

Ord.  3,  Digitigradas,  with  families  1,  Mustelladaa;  2, 
Canidae ;  3,  Viveridae ;  4,  Hyeenadie,  and  5,  Felidse. 

Ord.  4,  Amphibiae,  with  families  1,  Phocadae ;  2,  Iriche- 
cids. 

Ord.  5,  Rosores,  with  families  1,  Costoridas ;  2,  Arvico- 
lidas ;  S,  Myoaids ;  4,  Dipsidie ;  5,  Muridae ;  6,  Spalacidas ; 
7,  Halamydae ;  8,  Arctomydte ;  9,  Sciurida; ;  1 0,  Hiatricidas ; 
11,  Leporidae;  12,  Caviada;  and  13,  Agoutidae. 

Ord.  6,  TardigradsB,  with  family  1,  Bradypidte. 

Ord.  7,  Oligodonta!,  with  families  1,  Megatheriadae ;  2, 
Dasipidae ;  and  3,  Oryctoropidn. 

Ord.  8,  Edentnlas,  with  family  Manidae. 

Class  IV.  Quadripbdes. — Sub-ela—  2,  Ungulata. 

Ord.  9,  Proboscidias,  with  families  1,  Slephantidac,  and 
2,  Mastodonadae. 

Ord.  10,  Tesserachenee,  with  families  1,  Hippopotamidaa ; 
2,  Suidae ;  and  3,  Anoplothcriadie. 

Ord.  11,  TrichcniE,  with  families  1,  Rhynoeerotidae ;  2, 
nyracidiD ;  and  3,  Taperidee. 

Ord.  12,  Monocbense,  with  family  1,  Equidae. 

Ord.  li,  Hydrophone,  with  family  OamolidsB. 

Ord.  13,  Ruminantcfi,  with  families  1,  Mosohidas ;  2,  Cer- 
vidic;  4,  Giraffidie;  jf,  Antilopido! ,-  S,  CapridtB,  and  0, 
Bovidee. 

Class  V.  Pedimanes. 

Ord.  1,  Fer8i>,  with  families  1,  Didelphidie;  2,  Phalan- 
gistadse. 

Ord.  2,  Brutss,  with  families  1,  Potoridas ;  2,  Macropidae ; 
and  3,  Koladae. 

Ord.  3,  Glires,  with  family  Phascolomidae. 

Ord.  4,  Rosores,  with  family  1,  Chciromydse. 
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Class  VI.  Cbtac*. 

Ord.  I,  Herbivorss,  with  families  1,  Hanatidie ;  2,  Dn- 
gongidae. 

Ord.  2,  CamivorK,  with  families  1,  Delphinidte;  2,  Ho- 
nodontidse ;  3,  Physeteridie  ;  4,  Balanadae. 

In  1826,  Gray,  entirely  casting  aside  his  previous  classi- 
fication, proposed  a  new  one,  radically  differcnt.f  The  ex- 
planation of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  William 
Sharp  MacLeay  had  originated  a  fantastic  theory — that 
the  entire  animal  kingdom  was  divided  in  a  definite  num- 
ber of  successive  groups  ad  infinitum;  that  these  groups 
were  always  five  of  a  kind ;  each  completing  a  circle  of  its 
own  ;  and  each  with  five  constituents,  representing,  in  an 
analogous  manner,  the  five  constituents  of  each  of  the 
other  groups.  Baseless  as  such  an  idea  was,  and  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  it  was  widely  accepted  in  England,  and 
perhaps  the  majority  of  English  naturalists  gave  their  ad- 
herence to  the  wild  chimera.  Among  these,  to  a  limited 
extent,  was  Mr.  Gray,  who  then  divided  the  class  of  mam- 
mals into  five  orders,  and  those  genera  into  five  (or  in  one 
case  six)  families,  etc.  His  classification  in  brief  was  as 
follows : 

Order  I.  Primates,  with  families  1,  Hominidas;  2,  Si- 
miadae  ;  3,  Cebidee  ;  4,  Lemurideo ;  5,  Galeopithecida; ;  6, 
VespertilionidsB  (with  subfamilies  a,  Phyllostomina,  h, 
Rhinolophina,  e,  Vespertilionina,  d,  Koctilonina,  e,  Pter- 
opina). 

Order  IT.  Ferae,  with  families  1,  Felidas  (with  sub-fam- 
ilies a,  Felina,  b.  Hyffinina,  c,  Viverrina,  </,  Canina,  e,  Mus- 
tclina);  2,  DrsidK  (with  sub-families  a,  Ursina,  4,  Prooy- 
onina,  e,  Cercolcptina,  d,  Ailurina) ;  3,  Talpidfe  (with  snb- 
families  a,  Talpina,  h,  Chrysochlorina,  e,  Tupaina,  d,  Eri- 
nacina,  e,  Centetina) ;  4,  Macropidas  (with  snb-families  a, 
Phalangistina,  6,  Moeropina,  ir,  Peramelina,  d,  Dasyurina, 
e,  Didelphina) ;  5,  Phooidaa  (with  sub-families  a,  Stenoryn- 
china,  h,  Phocina,  c,  Trichecina,  d,  Cystophorina,  e,  Ota- 
riarina). 

Order  III.  Cete,  with  families  1,  Balaenidae ;  2,  Delph- 
inidae;  3,  Manatidie;  4,  Halicoridn;  b,  Rytinidae. 

Order  IV.  Glires,  with  families  1,  Murids  (with  sub- 
families a,  Murina,  b,  Arvicolina,  r,  Baccomyna,  d,  Costo- 
rina,  e,  Echimyma) ;  2,  Hystricidae  (with  sub-families  a, 
Hystrieina,  ft,  Cercolabina,  c,  Dasyproctina.  d,  Hydrochoc- 
rina,  t,  Caviina) ;  3,  Leporidee;  4,  Jerboidas  (with  sub- 
families a,  Chinchillina,  6,  Pedetina,  c,  Dipina,  d,  Myox- 
ina,  e,  Sciurina) ;  and  5,  Aspalacida?. 

Order  V.  Ungulata,  with  families  I,  Bovidae  (with  snb- 
families  a,  Bovina,  h,  Camelopardina,  c,  Camclina,  c/,  Mos- 
china,  e,  Cervina) ;  2.  Eqnidee ;  3,  Elephantids  (with  sub- 
families a,  Elophantina,  6,  Tapirina,  c,  Suina,  d,  Rhino- 
cerina, «,  Ilippopotamina) ;  4,  Dasypidas  (with  subfamilies 
a,  Manina,  6,  Dasypina,  c,  Orycteropina,  d,  Myrmecoph- 
agina,  e,  Ornithorhynchina) ;  5,  Bradypidae. 

One  reason  for  referring  to  this  is  that  it  is  an  un- 
exaggerated  type  of  a  series  of  classifications  that  were 
proposed  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  with  a  nuincr- 
loal  basis.  But  it  is  also  more  especially  worthy  of  note, 
because  in  it  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  sub-families 
with  the  uniform  termination  "  -ina."  As  to  the  procrus- 
tean  number,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  probably  no  idea 
has  done  more  to  retard  and  interfere  with  true  method 
than  this.  The  classifications  of  Oken,  MacLeay,  Swain- 
son,  Kaup,  Fitzinger,  etc. — all  accepting  this  idea  of  domi- 
nance of  some  number  (3  or  S) — may  therefore  be  passed 
over  as  unworthy  of  further  mention. 

In  1837,t  ^- 1'-  Bonaportc,  prince  of  Musignano,  availing 
himself  of  enggestions  and  information  conveyed  to  him 
by  Prof.  Jonrdan  of  the  natural  history  museum  of  Lyons, 
proposed  a  remarkable  arrangement  of  the  mammals,  di- 
viding the  class  into  two  sub-classes:  (1)  Placontalia  and 
(2)  Orovivipara.  He  distributed  the  placental  mammals 
into  orders  characterized  by  the  development  of  the  brain. 
The  first  section,  named  Bdueabilia,  was  distinguished  by 
the  bi-  or  tri-tobate  cerebrum,  and  included  the  orders 
Primates,  Ferse,  Pinnipedia,  Cetacea,  Bellun,  and  Fecora ; 
the  second  section,  desij^nated  luedHcabilia,  was  character- 
ized by  the  uni-lobntc  brain,  and  included  the  orders  Bruta, 
Cheiroptera,  Besitile  [=  Insectivora],  and  Ulirrs.  The  sub- 
class Ovovivipara  included  the  remaining  orders,  Marsn- 
pialia  and  Monotremata.  The  idea  thus  developed  was  a 
pregnant  one,  iind  doi^tined  to  yield  excellent  fruit,  although 
for  a  long  time  neglected.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  general  classification  of  the  Mam- 
malia subsequent  to  De  Blainville's  recognition  of  the 
primary  divisions.  The  groups  Rducabilia  and  Incduca- 
bilin  are  not  only  distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the 

f  An  Outline  of  an  Attempt  at  tht  DitpoMUm  of  Mammalia  into 

Tribts  and  Families,  rJe.,  in  Ann.  Phil.  (vol.  X.,  pp.  337-344,  lS2.ii, 
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bnin  indicated,  but  otben  are  ooineident  with  them,  and 
the;  being  talcen  as  a  basin,  all  the  groaps  fall  in  natural 
array  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  when  arranged  under 
an;  other  lyBtem. 

A  number  of  yeara  afterwards,  Prof.  Richard  Owen,  a 
distinguished  naturalist  and  palsBontologist,  promulgated 
dt  novo  an  essentially  similar  classification*  but  not  on  as 
good  grounds,  and  less  perfect  than  Jourdan's  and  Bona- 
parte's. He  divided  the  mammals  into  four  sub-classes, 
to  which  he  assigned  equal  rank — rii.  (1)  Archenctphala, 
characterised  by  the  great  development  of  the  cerebram 
and  ita  deep  gyri  and  sulci,  for  man  alone;  (2)  Oyrence- 
pkala,  including  forms  whose  cerebrum  was  alleged  to  be 
Ims  developed,  bat  also  provided  generally  with  deep  gyri 
and  ralei,  including  the  Quadrumana,  Camivora,  Artio- 
daetyla,  Perissodaotyla,  Proboscidia,  Toxodontia,  Sireuia, 
and  Cetao«a;  (3)  £imencepJia2a,  characterised  by  the  much 
smaller  cerebrum  and  its  smooth  surface,  and  including  the 
orders  Bruta,  Cheiroptera,  Insectirora,  and  Rodentia ;  and 
(4)  Zyencepkala,  said  to  be  distinguished  from  all  the 
others  by  tne  want  of  a  corpus  callosum  and  the  very  small 
cerebrum,  including  Marsupialia  and  Monotremata.  The 
ehaiaeters  alleged  to  distinguish  these  several  classes  are 
not  eoDStant,  and  therefore  not  diagnostic.  The  classifica- 
tion erred,  too,  in  the  equal  rank  assigned  to  the  four 
primary  divigioDS,  and  especially  in  the  differentiation  of 
the  Aroheneephalft  and  Qyrenoephala.  It  was,  however, 
for  fam«  time  quite  generally  adopted,  and  the  superior 
one  published  by  Bonaparte  overlooked. 

The  combination  of  the  primary  groups  or  sub-classes, 
established  by  Qe  Blainrille,  Huxley,  etc.,  with  the  suh- 
dirisions  of  the  monodelph  or  placental  mammals,  sug- 
gested by  Jonrdan  and  Bonaparte,  has  recommended  itself 
I        to  several  recent  authors,  and  is  adopted  in  the  article  on 
{        Uammals  (which  see). 

Sir  Everard  Home,  in  1823,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Lteturts  on  Comparative  Analomg  (pp.  4i0-172),  noticed 
i  some  of  the  modifications  of  the  placenta  in  mammals, 
and  suggested  their  employment  in  classification,  but  his 
own  use  of  these  means  was  too  imperfect  to  deserve  men- 
tion. 

Id  1828,  however.  E.  E.  von  Baer  gave  the  principal 
modifications  exhibited  by  the  mammals  in  this  respect  in 
a  tabular  form  in  a  very  intelligent  manner,  thua : 
Mammalia  with  an  umbilical  cord, 
a.  Which  disappears  early ; 

l".  Without  connection  with  the  mother :  U onotre- 
I  mata. 

I  2°.  After  a  short  oonnection  with  the  mother :  Mar- 

supialia. 
fi.  Which  is  longer  persistent ; 

1°.  The  yolk-sac  continues  to  grow  for  a  long  time. 
The  allantois  grows  little :  Rodentia. 
The  allantois  grows  moderately :  Insectirora. 
The  allantois  grows  much :  Carnivora. 
2°.  The  yolk-sac  increases  slightly. 

The  aUantois  grows  little;  umbilical  cord  very 

long :  Monkeys  and  man. 
The  allantois  continues  to  grow  for  a  long  time; 

placenta  in  simple  masses :  Rnminants. 
The  allantois  continues  to  grow  for  a  long  time; 
placenta  spreading :  Pachyderms  and  Cotacea. 
He  also  exhibited  the  modifications  of  the  placenta  under 
the  following  form : 

The  foetal  placenta  consists  everywhere  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, but  offers  the  most  remarkable  differences  in  its  ex- 
ternal disposition.     It  is 

Either  (1)  merely  applied  to  the  maternal  placenta  [»  Non- 
deeiduata,  Huxley],  and 

(n)  continuous  and  xone-like:  first  form. 
(6)  divided  into  many  parts :  second  form. 
Or  (2)  it  and  the  maternal  placenta  grow  together  [Decid- 
uata,  Huxley],  and  they  lie 

(a)  in  a  xone  round  the  egg :  third  form  [a  Zonopla- 

eentalia]. 

(b)  at  one  end  of  it :  fourth  form  [=  Discoplacentalia]. 
This  placental  system  was  subsequently  developed  in 

greater  detail  by  Eschricht,  Milne-Edwards,  Oervais,  Vogt, 
and  especially  Huxley ;  the  latter  in  his  most  recent  works 
has  differentiated  the  mammals  into  the  following  pri- 
mary groops :  (1)  iub-class  Omithodelphia,  with  the  order 
Monotremata;  (2)  sub-class  Didelpbia,  with  the  order 
Marsnpialia;  and  (3)  sub-class  Monodelphia.  The  Mono- 
delphia  are  first  discriminated  into  (a)  those  with  median 
incisor  t«eth  developed  (Edentata),  and  (i)  those  with 
median  incisor  teetn  developed,  and  the  latter  into  (1) 
AoU'deeitiuata,  including  the  orders  Ungulata,  Toxo- 
dontia, Sirenia,  and  Cetacea;  and  (2n)  IJeeiduala  altk  a 

*  Onlhr  Vhnrncltrs,  PrinHplft  of  7)}H*irin,  and  Primary  Groups 
of  fhe  class  Mammalia^  In  Jovim.  Proe^  Ztnn.  <$oc.  Lowion  (vol.  11. 
pp.  1-37, 185g).  1 


tonary  placenta  (Hyracoidea,  Probosoidea,  and  Camivora), 
and  (26)  Deciduata  with  a  dincoidal  placenta  (Rodentia, 
Insectivora,  Cheiroptera,  and  Primates).  This  classifica- 
tion has  met  with  great  favor  in  recent  times. 

While  the  general  system  was  being  thus  perfected,  nu- 
merous monographers  and  specialists  mode  known  new 
species  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  number 
of  described  representatives  of  the  class  was  rapidly  in- 
creased; thus,  Linnieus  at  most  (1756,  etc.)  recognised  but 
about  230  living  species ;  Brisson  in  176(!  admitted  275 ; 
Pennant  in  1771,  412;  Erxleben  in  1777,  345;  Boddeert 
in  1788,  344;  Buffon  and  his  continuators  in  1789-85,  .333; 
Qmelin  in  1789,  440;  Desmarest  in  1820-22,  622;  Tem- 
minck  in  1827,  800 ;  and  Fischer  in  1829-30, 1128  good 
and  220  doubtful  species.  There  are  now  recognized  about 
2250  species,  but  many  of  these  are  doubtless  at  most  geo- 
graphical races  or  varieties. 

Numerous  extinct  forms  have  also  been  made  known 
and  incorporated  into  the  mammalian  system.  The  earliest 
scientific  introduction  of  extinct  forms  is  due  to  Cuvier,  who 
exhumed  and  restored  the  remains  of  numerous  remark- 
able species  from  the  Tertiary  beds  near  the  city  of  Paris. 
Successive  palaeontologists  have  largely  added  to  the  num- 
ber ;  and  in  this  country  Harlan,  Cooper,  Wyman,  Warren, 
and  especially,  in  later  times,  Leidy,  Cope,  and  Marsh, 
have  described  many  new  and  remarkable  types. 

Such  have  been  the  principal  stages  of  progress  towards 
the  perfection  of  the  classification  of  the  mammals.  The 
numerous  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  subordi- 
nate groups  cannot,  of  course,  be  enumerated.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  laborer^  have  been  numerous  and  effective; 
and  chief  of  them  have  been  Owen,  Huxley,  Flower,  Mi- 
vart,  Peters,  Brandt,  Oervais,  Milne-Edwards,  Gaudry,  etc. 
The  most  recent  literature  respecting  the  groups  and 
species  may  be  found  in  the  following :  A  MauHal  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Vtrtebrated  Animals^  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley 
(1872);  An  liitroduction  to  the  Oaieoloyy  of  the  Matiimalia,hy 
William  Henry  Flower  (1870);  Hittoirt  naturelU  dee  Mam- 
mifire;  par  M.  Paul  Gervais  (1854-55,  2  vols.);  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Families  of  Mammals,  hj  Iheoion  Gill  (1872); 
Catalogue  of  Monkeys,  Lemurs,  and  Fruit-eating  Bats  in 
the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
(1870) ;  Catalogue  of  Carniroroiu,  Pachydermatous,  and 
Edentate  Mammalia  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray  (1869);  Catalogue  of  Buminant  Mammalia  (Pecora, 
Linnrus)  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  (1872) ; 
Hand-list  of  the  Edentate,  Thick-skinned,  and  Buminant 
Mammals  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  (1873) ; 
Catalogue  of  Seats  and  Whales  in  the  British  Museum,  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  (1866),  and  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Seals  and  Whales  in  Me  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
(1871);  Hand-list  of  Seals,  Morses,  Sea-lions,  and  Sea-, 
bears  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  (1874).  The 
several  volumes  by  Dr.  Gray  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
notices  of  species  of  the  respective  groups  and  references 
to  other  puDlications,  but  they  require  to  DC  consulted  with 
extreme  caution,  and  their  classification  must  be  completely 
ignored.  For  American  mammals  the  chief  recent  author- 
ities are  Baird,(JfainiD<iI<  of  A'urth  America,  1859),  Harri- 
son Allen,  J.  A.  Allen,  Cope,  and  Coues.  The  extinct  North 
American  species  have  been  almost  exclusively  described, 
in  recent  times,  by  Leidy,  Cope,  and  Marsh.    Theo.  Gill. 

Mam'mals  [Lat.  mamma,  "teat"]  are  the  first  and 
highest  class  of  the  vertebrate  branch  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  include  all  the  vertebrates  with  a  quadrilocular 
heart,  warm  blood,  the  lower  jaw  composed  of  simple  rami 
and  articulated  directly  with  the  sKull,  and  the  body 
ooverod  wholly  or  partially  with  hair.  It  thus  includes 
man,  as  well  as  all  the  hairy  quadrupeds,  and  the  cetaceans 
(whales,  porpoises,  etc.)  and  sirenians  (manatee,  etc.).  Not- 
withstanding the  great  external  differences  manifested  in 
the  several  types  thus  embraced,  the  group  is  perhaps  the 
best  defined  and  most  exclusively  limited  of  any  of  the 
polymorphic  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  chief 
characteristics  (excluding  all  but  such  us  have  acknow- 
ledged systematic  significance)  are  as  follows  : 

Tegumentary  System. — Hair  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  mammals,  and,  although  approximated  by  the  feathers 
of  some  birds,  is  developed  as  such  in  no  other  class.  It 
is  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  all  mammals ;  only 
in  the  embryos  of  whales,  and  in  them  only  in  the  upper 
lip ;  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  skin  in  all  others. 
Sometimes,  however,  tne  hairs  assume  the  strength  of 
spines.  In  a  few  forms,  also,  the  body  is  covered  with  a 
regular  case,  ns  in  the  armadillos,  and  the  extinct  Hoplo- 
pboridss  had  a  shell  resembling  that  of  a  turtle;  some  also 
(Manididie)  have  scale-like  appendages. 

Osseous  System. — The  skeleton  is  always  completely  de- 
veloped, and  is  quite  constant  in  the  number  and  relations 
of  the  constituent  parts  in  comparison  with  H 
tebrates,  exclusive  of  the  birds.   Digitized  by 
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The  vertebral  column  is  divided  into  five  distinct  regions 
— ^viz.  (1)  the  cervical,  containing  always  seven  vertebras, 
except  in  Tnchechut  {Manatut)  and  Cholcepua  Hoffmannu, 
whioo  have  each  six,  and  the  three-toed  sloths  [Bradgpiu), 
which  have  nine ;  (2)  the  dorsal  vertebrsa,  quite  variable  in 
number,  to  which  the  ribs  are  attached;  (3)  the  lumbar 
vertebra);  (4)  the  sacral  vertebras,  connected  with  the 
Ba«ra1  bones  of  the  pelvis;  and  (5)  the  caudal  vertcbree, 
which  vary  greatly  in  number.  These  grade  into  each  other, 
and  in  the  cetaceans  and  sirenians,  in  which  the  pelvis  is 
wanting  or  aborted,  the  posterior  regions  are  practically 
undistinguishable.  In  the  cervical  series  the  first  and 
second  vertebrae  are  decidedly  differentiated,  as  (1)  the 
"atlas"  and  (2)  the  "axis." 

The  skull  is  very  characteristic,  and  maybe  divided  into 
four  parts  :  (I)  the  cranium,  (2)  the  lower  jaw,  (3)  the  au- 
ditory osaiolea,  and  (4)  the  hyoidean  apparatus.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  anterior  con  tinuationoi^tnovertebral  column. 

(1)  The  cranium  is  most  uniform  in  all  the  types  at 
the  posterior  part,  and  deviates  most  at  the  distal  and 
peripheral  parts.  The  hindmost  segment  has  an  axial  ele- 
ment (the  baBioccipital),  with  which,  on  the  respective 
aides,  are  connected  two  lateral  ones  (the  exoccipital),  chie&y 
bearing  the  condyles  for  the  articulation  of  the  "  back- 
bone ;"  and  these  are  connected  above  by  a  keystone  element 
(the  fiipraoccipitat) :  those  four  elements,  always  separately 
developed  in  early  life,  in  some  of  the  lower  forms  («.  g. 
marsupials)  are  persistent  as  separate  bones  throughout  life, 
but  in  the  higher  forms  early  coalesce  into  a  single  bone, 
the  occipital;  they  all  bound  the  aperture  through  which 
the  nervous  system  enters  the  skull,  the  "  foramen  mag- 
num." On  the  axial  line,  in  front  of  the  basioceipital,  also 
an  unpaired  bone,  is  the  batispketioid  ;  with  the  upper  sides 
of  this  are  connected  dilated  wing-like  elements,  one  on 
each  side  (the  alitphenoidt) ;  with  the  anterior  surfaces  an- 
other axial  element  (the  pretphenoid)  articulates ;  and  with 
the  upper  margins  of  this  and  the  anterior  of  thealisphenoid 
two  lateral  elements  (the  orbitotpkenoid)  are  connected ; 
finally,  with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  previous  axial  bones, 
as  well  as  with  processes  of  the  alisphenoids,  is  connected  a 
median  vertical  element  {Iho  pterygoid) ;  these  several  ele- 
ments (i*.  e.  baslsphonoid,  alisphenoid,  presphenoid,  orbito- 
sphenoid,  and  pterygoid)  are  in  various  degrees  combined, 
all  being  united  in  the  higher  animals,  including  man,  in  a 
single  bone — the  bprkkoid;  this  itself,  in  its  axial  portion, 
finally  coalesces  behind  with  the  occipital.  The  roof  of  the 
skull  is  formed,  in  front  of  the  supraoooipital  clement,  first, 
by  two  bones  (the  parietal),  whion  are  chiefly  connected  by 
their  lateral  margins  with  the  alisphenoid  elements,  and 
these  are  followed  forward  by  two  other  bones  (tho  frontal), 
connected  below  with  the  orbitosphenoid  elements ;  in  front 
arc  the  tiaenl.  The  foremost  axial  bone  is  the  iae$ethmoid, 
which  together  with  two  lateral  ones  (the  ethmoturbinat  and 
maxHloturbinal)  form  the  compound  ethhoid.  All  tho  bones 
thus  far  enumerated,  or  at  least  the  combinations,  concur 
together  and  with  the  periotie  bones  (hereinafter  men- 
tioned) to  form  the  cerebral  chamber  or  calvarium.  Tho 
olfactory  chamber  is  in  advance;  its  floor,  and  partly  its 
sides,  are  constituted  in  front  by  the  intermaxiltnry  and 
eitpramaxillanf  bones,  and  behind  by  the  palatine;  its  roof 
by  the  natal  and  in  part  the  /rental  bones.  Lodged  be- 
tween tho  frontal,  supramaxillary,  and  palatine  bones  is  one 
which  enters  into  the  front  margin  of  the  orbit,  is  in  most 
a  thin  laminar  bone,  and,  being  generally  provided  with  a 
canal  for  the  lachrymal  gland,  is  called  the  lachrymal  bone. 
The  periotie  bones,  already  referred  to,  are  interposed 
between  the  occipital,  parietal,  and  sphenoid  ones,  and  are 
represented,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  embryo  by  three  centres 
of  ossification :  these,  however,  very  soon  unite  and  form 
a  single  bone  (the  periotie),  which  includes  the  labyrinth 
of  the  inner  ear;  the  antero-intemal  portion  of  this  forms 
the  so-called  "  petrous  "  portion,  and  the  postero-intemal 
tho  "  mastoid  "  portion.  With  this  bone  is  connected,  and 
often  ankylosed  (as  in  man),  a  scale-like  bone  called  the 
"  tqiiamoial,"  which  emits  from  its  anterior  borders  the 
zygomatic  process  to  meet  the  malar  or  cheek  bono ;  from 
the  inferior  portion  is  developed  the  Igmpanie  bone,  which 
forms  tho  auditory  bulla  so  ordinarily  developed  in  mam- 
mals. These  several  elements  frequently  coalesce  and  form 
a  compound  teuporai.  bone. 

(2)  The  lower  jaw  is  composed  of  two  simple  rami  (mandi- 
blet),  connected  together  at  the  symphysis,  and  each  has  a 
more  or  less  convex  condyle  by  which  it  articulates  with  a 
"glenoid  cavity"  at  the  base  of  the  lygomatic  process  of 
the  squamosal  hone.  In  this  simplicity  of  the  rami  and 
direct  articulation  with  tho  skull  the  mammals  differ  widely 
from  all  other  vertebrates. 

A  bar-like  bono  {malar  or  jngal)  generally  connects  the 
zygomatic  processes  of  the  squamosal  and  frontal  bones, 
but  is  frequently  absent,  as  in  many  Insectivores,  Eden- 


The  next  two  series  of  bones  are  the  results  of  ossi- 
fications of  the  Meckelian  (3)  and  hyoidean  (4)  carti- 
lages. 

(3)  In  a  chambered  space  formed  by  the  periotie  bancs — 
the  tympanic  cavity — are  three  ossicles  or  small  bones  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  organ  of  hearing ;  these  are  the  ( 1 ) 
malleus,  (2)  incus,  and  (3)  stapes;  the  names  recall  their 
shapes.  (1)  The  ma^/eu*  is  hammer-like ;  tho  handle  con- 
nected with  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  head  ar- 
ticulated with  the  incus ;  it  is  homologous  with  the  quad- 
rate bone  of  the  other  vertebrates ;  (2)  the  inewi  is  anvil- 
shaped,  or  like  a  human  molar  tooth,  situated  in  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  Bupra-stapedial  element  of  other  verte- 
brates ;  (3)  the  etnpet  is  stirrup-shapod,  the  lowest  down 
in  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  answers  to  a  corresponding 
ossicle  in  birds  and  reptiles.  (See  Huxley  in  Proc.  ZooL 
See.  of  London  for  1869,  pp.  391-407.)  A  fourth  ossicle, 
frequently  developed,  and  called  orbienlare  or  lentieu- 
lare,  is  simply  a  separate  element  of  the  incus.  The  mal- 
leus and  incus  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  mam- 
mals. 

(4)  The  hyoidean  apparatus  must  also  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage  to  the  skull,  although  chiefly  subservient  to  the 
respiratory  apparatus :  it  is  composed  of  two  pairs  (ante- 
rior and  posterior)  of  "  comna."  The  anterior  is  connected 
with  the  periotie  bone,  and  each  cornu,  although  sometimes 
with  a  single  proximal  cartilage  or  bone,  has  generally 
three  long  bones — a  proximal  ("etglohyal "),  middle  ("</>i- 
hyal"),  and  distal  one  (" eeratokyaV);  the  last  are  con- 
nected with  a  cross-piece  (the  "batihyaV),  and  from  the 
sides  of  this  diverge  backward  the  posterior  oomua  ("  thy- 
rohyal "),  which  are  directly  united  with  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage of  the  larynx. 

The  skull  undergoes  considerable  change  in  development 
from  the  low  forms  to  the  high  ones,  as  well  as  witn  age. 
In  tho  lower  types  the  segmented  or  quasi-vertebrated 
character  is  much  more  evident,  and  is  in  oorrelation  with 
the  development  of  the  brain,  whose  several  parts  are  more 
nearly  on  a  longitudinal  axis.  In  the  progress  from  the 
low  to  the  high  forms  the  several  regions  of  the  brain  bo- 
come  concentrated  and  subordinated  to  tho  cerebrum. 
The  skull  follows,  and  in  man  the  cerebral  cavity  forms 
the  largest  portion.  In  the  lower  forms  the  brain,  and 
consequently  the  cerebral  eavity,  increases  but  little,  if  any, 
after  birth ;  the  subsequent  growth  being  chiefly  due  to  tht 
development  of  ridges  for  muscular  insertion,  air-cells,  and 
the  extension  of  the  jaw-bones.  Tho  brain  also  differi 
comparatively  little  in  size  in  tho  members  of  a  natural 
family,  although  the  skulls  may  vary  greatly :  the  diS'er- 
ences  as  to  the  skulls  between  large  and  small  animals  aro 
due  chiefly  to  the  outgrowth  of  bone.  The  skull  is  also 
modified  to  adapt  tho  animal  to  its  surroundings,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  aquatic  forms,  as  the  oetaoeana,  it  is  ex- 
cessively modified. 

With  the  anterior  ribs  at  least,  at  their  distal  ends,  are 
connected  a  chain  of  median  bones  or  cartilages  designated 
by  the  common  name  of  ttemnm.  This  apparatus  is  very 
variable  in  its  development.  In  tho  most  primitive  mam- 
mal type  (the  Monotrcmos)  it  is  eomposed  of  a  chain  of 
bones  (forming  the  in<«o«(eriiHm),  of  which  (I)  several  aro 
small ;  (2)  one  at  the  fore-end  is  enlarged  (presternHm) ;  (3) 
in  front  of  this  is  a  small  oentral  piece  (the  pnxattnn) ;  and 
(4)  enclosing  and  foremost  of  all  is  a  peculiar  largo  T-shaped 
bone  (interclavicle  or  epitiernum),  whose  forward  border  is 
connected  with  the  clavicles  lengthwise.  This  epistemum  is 
wanting  in  all  other  forms.  In  all  normal  types  the  ster- 
num is  represented  by  (1)  an  anterior  piece  (pralemnm) ; 
(2)  a  series  of  succeeding  bones  (the  metoffemuiif);  and  (3) 
a  posterior  piece  (the  xiphieternum).  These  are  alike 
developed  in  the  lowest  (maraupials)  and  the  highest 
(man),  but  by  ossification  and  various  combinations  later 
in  life  the  sternum  sometimes  loses  this  character,  as  in 
man,  and  in  the  sirenians  and  cetaceans  it  is  extremely 
modifled. 

The  members  are  specialized  upon  a  common  principle, 
although  they  may  be  externally  very  much  modified,  and 
adapted  for  walking  with  the  hind  pair  and  manipulation 
with  the  fore,  as  in  man ;  for  quadrupedal  progression,  as 
in  ordinary  mammals;  for  flying,  as  in  hats;  or  for  swim- 
ming, as  in  sirenians  and  eetaceans.  The  terrestrial  forms 
have  always  four  members;  the  aquatio  frequently  only 
two,  the  posterior  being  greatly  atrophied  or  entirely  want- 
ing. The  anterior  members  have  each  successively  (1)  a 
single  long  proximal  bone  {knmerui) ;  (2)  two  following  long 
and  parallel  ones  {radint  and  uhui) ;  (3)  a  group  of  two 
rows  of  small  (most  frequently  8  or  9)  wrist  (rarpa()  bones, 
varying  much,  however,  among  themselves  by  reason  of 
difl'orent  modes  of  coalescence,  but  always  differentiated 
from  the  fore  arm  as  well  as  palm-bones ;  (4)  uow of  Jpng- 
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la»gt»  or  digital  bones  in  variable  nnmben,  the  normal 
number  of  carpal  and  phalangeal  bones  or  series  (5)  being 
often  much  abridged  by  the  suppression  of  the  lateral  ele- 
ments. 

With  the  humerus  is  eonneoted  a  single  flattened  bone 
(the  tcaptila)  at  the  sides  or  baok  of  the  tboracio  cavity. 
Between  a  process  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  scapula  (the 
acromion)  and  an  angle  of  the  xiphistemnm  a  long  bar-like 
bone  ia  generally  developed  (tho  clavicle),  but  is,  however, 
frequently  wanting;  eg.  in  many  Carnivores,  all  Ungu- 
lates, one  Inseotivore,  some  Rodents,  etc. 

Apposed  to  the  sacral  bones,  and  indeed  distinguishing 
them  as  such,  are  two  compound  bones  (the  innomtiia(a), 
which,  together  with  the  sacrum,  form  the  pelvis.  Kach 
innominate  bone  is  composed  of  three  elements — (1)  a  proxi- 
mal bone  (the  ilitun),  obliquely  inserted  on  the  processes 
of  the  sacral  vertebrae,  and  (2-3)  two  distal  bones  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  connected  together  at  their  extremi- 
ties, but  leaving  between  them  a  space  (the  thyroid  or  ob- 
turator foramen)  occupied  only  by  membrane;  (2)  the  dor- 
sal or  posterior  of  these  pieces  is  the  inhiiim,  and  (3)  the 
lower  or  anterior  one  is  toe  pubu.  At  the  Junction  of  the 
three  bones  is  the  acetabulum,  or  socket  for  the  head  of 
the  femnr  or  proximal  Joint  of  the  hind  leg. 

The  hind  legs  are  compoied  of  bones  similar  to  those  of 
the  fore  limb — viz.  (1)  a  proximal  long  bone  otfamw;  (2) 
two  raceeeding  long  bones,  the  (tita  and  fibula  ,•  (3)  two 
rows  of  small  bones,  the  lartal,  interlocking  among  them- 
selves,  and  completely  differentiated  from  the  leg  as  wall 
as  metatarsal  bones ;  (4)  several  parallel  moderately  long 
ones  (the  lulatartal) ;  and  (S)  several  parallel  rows  of 
small-longish  ones,  the  pManget,  three  or  two  in  each 
row.  These  last,  like  the  eorresponding  bones  of  the  fore 
limbs,  are  normally  in  five  parallel  rows,  but  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  the  atrophy  or  suppression  of  the  lateral  ones. 
A  large  sesamoia  bone,  thv  patella  or  kneepan,  is  also 
almost  always  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  "rectos 
femoris"  muscle,  and  caps  the  knee-joint,  being  connected 
with  the  femur  as  well  as  the  tibia. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  development  of  the  long  bones  of  the  fore  arm  and 
eorresponding  segment  of  the  hind  limb,  one  being  fre- 
quently atrophied,  and  both  frequently  uniting  at  their  ex- 
tremitiee. 

MMMCHlar  Sifelem. — This  is  so  variable  that  there  are  few 
generalixations  that  can  be  specified  as  applicable  at  once 
to  all  the  mammals  and  to  no  other  vertebrates.  The  mod- 
ifications coincident  with  the  variations  in  farm  and  the 
development  of  the  several  parts  are  extreme.  The  mus- 
cle* eoanected  with  the  mandibulary  apparatus  and  the 
ossicles  of  the  ear  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most 
characteristic.  The  muscles  have,  however,  furnished  no 
characters  for  systematic  purposes,  except  in  the  "  dia- 
pAragm,"  which  is  a  development  peculiar  to  the  mammals. 
This  arises  from  "  tho  eighth  to  tbe  twelfth  ribs  by  fasci- 
culi which  interdigitate  with  those  of  the  '  transversalis 
abdominis '  muscle,"  is  convex  headward,  and  separates  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities ;  in  most  mammals  it  is 
nearly  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  trunk,  but  in  the  ceta- 
ceans and  sirenians  is  very  oblique  backward. 

AVrroMS  S^elem, — The  brain  is  highly  developed;  the 
cerebrum  always  larger  than  the  cerebellum — much  more 
so  in  tbe  lower  forms,  and  excessively  preponderant  in  the 
higher  ones  (especially  in  man).  While  in  the  lower  forms 
it  leaves  exposed  the  entire  cerebellum,  as  well  as  the  optie 
lobes  and  tne  olfactory  ones,  its  increasing  volume  in  the 
higher  forms  overlaps  those  parts,  nntil  finally  in  man  all 
are  covered  from  view  from  above.  The  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebrum  are  connected  together  (1)  by  an  anterior 
eomminnre,  and  (2)  by  a  great  superior  commissure,  the 
eorpua  calloewn :  these  are  developed  in  inverse  propor- 
tion, in  the  lower  forms  the  anterior  commissure  being  very 
large,  while  the  corpus  oallosnm  is  very  small ;  in  the 
higher  forms  the  corpus  eallosum  is  greatly  developed, 
while  the  anterior  commissure  is  extremely  reduced.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  smaller  and  inferior  forms  are 
nearly  smooth,  while  in  the  larger  and  more  highly  organ- 
ized ones  they  are  deeply  convoluted  or  provided  with  gyri 
and  sulci.  The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  brain  of 
mammals  is  the  development  of  the  eorpus  eallosum. 

Dental  Sj/ttem. — Although  when  the  teeth  are  developed 
they  are  quite  cfaaraotsristic  of  mammals  in  their  mode  of 
insertion,  etc.,  they  are  not  infrequently  entirely  wanting, 
as  in  the  Tachyglossidas,  Manididn,  Myrmeoopbagidte,  and 
whalebone  whales.  They  vary  in  others  in  number  from 
one  (in  the  narwhal)  to  nearly  200  (as  in  some  porpoises). 
They  may  be  all  nearly  uniform  in  appearance  (as  in  the 
porpoises)  or  differentiated  into  several  kinds  (as  is  usually 
the  case).  They  are  indeed  generally  distinguished  as  in- 
cisors, canines,  and  molars,  which  last  are  further  separated 
into  premolars  and  true  or  postmolars.     They  are  almost 


always  implanted  by  roots  in  the  Jaws.  They  do  not  grow 
in  size  part  ^a««u  with  the  jaws,  but  the  series  are  accom- 
modated to  the  size  of  the  animal  in  a  peculiar  way.  In 
the  typical  diphyodont  mammals  (i,  «.  those  forms  which 
have  two  sets  of  teeth),  shortly  before  or  alter  birth  a 
set  of  teeth  becomes  gradually  evolved,  bat  after  the 
animal  has  well  advanced  in  growth  these  are  shed,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  second  and  final  sot  of  larger  ones,  and 
somewhat  differing  in  other  respects ;  and  still  later,  in  the 
back  of  the  jaws,  teeth  come  up  where  none  had  appeared 
before.  Thus,  in  the  human  child  the  teeth  in  the  first  set 
are  finally  20 — viz.  deciduous  incisors  (,  deciduous  ca- 
nines ^,  deciduous  molars  f  on  each  side ;  in  the  adult  these 
are  replaced  by  20,  and  12  new  ones  are  added — viz.  second 
incisors  ^,  second  canines  ^,  second  premolars  ^,  permanent 
molare  j  on  each  side.  In  the  marsupials  a  different  system 
of  growth  prevails.  The  teeth  arc  successively  evolved,  the 
lateral  incisors  and  hindmost  molars  last,  and  when  once 
cnt  and  lost  arc  not  succeeded  by  others,  save  one  in  each 
Jaw-bone.  As  expressed  by  Flower,  "  the  tooth  in  which  a 
vertical  suooession  takes  place  is  always  the  corresponding 
or  homologous  tooth,  being  the  hindmost  of  the  premolar 
series,  which  is  preceded  by  a  tooth  having  the  oharaeters, 
more  or  loss  strongly  expressed,  of  a  true  molar."  Al- 
though the  names  of  the  teeth  have  been  derived  from  form 
or  function  (the  incisors  from  their  adaptation  for  cut- 
ting— ineidof  the  canines  trom  their  likeness  to  tbe  fangi 
of  a  dog^-eattis ;  and  the  molars  from  their  millstone  or 
grinding  function),  the  application  of  names  is  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  tc»th ;  thus,  the  upper  incisors  are 
those  in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  the  lower  those  op- 
posite to  them ;  the  canines,  those  in  the  supramaxillary 
behind  the  suture  with  the  intermaxillary,  while  those  in 
the  lower  Jaw  project  in  front  of  the  ones  in  the  upper ;  the 
premolars  are  all  those  next  behind  which  have  had  decid- 
uous predecessors ;  and  tbe  molars  those  only  which  have 
had  none.  The  form  is  no  certain  criterion,  as  incisors 
may  be  fang-like  or  like  canines,  and  canines  like  incisors 
(as  in  all  the  ordinary  ruminants).  The  variations  in 
the  number  and  character  of  the  teeth  furnish  the  most  gen- 
erally striking  cbaneten  for  the  diagnoaes  of  families  and 
genera. 

A/iin«n<ary  Syitem, — The  alimentary  canal  and  its  ap- 
pendages exhibit  great  variations,  but  the  common  cha- 
racters contrasting  with  those  of  all  other  vertebrates  are 
not  evident,  and  have  furnished  no  material  to  the  sys- 
tematist  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  class. 

Circulatory  Syttem. — The  blood  has  its  red  blood-corpns- 
eules  Don-nuoleated.  The  circulation  is  complete  and  closed, 
the  stream  being  received  and  transmitted  by  the  right 
half  of  the  quadrilocular  heart  to  the  lungs  for  aeration, 
therein  oxygenated  and  warmed,  thence  sent  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  and  finally  transmitted  through  the  sys- 
tem. Thus,  although  resembling  birds,  mammals  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  reptiles  and  inferior  vertebrates.  The 
aorta  is  single  and  reflected  over  the  left  bronchus. 

Setpiratory  Syetetn. — Respiration  is  effected  in  all  eases, 
in  aquatic  as  well  as  terrestrial  forms,  by  inhalation  of  the 
air  direct,  and  consequently  by  means  of  the  lungs.  These 
are,  in  common  with  the  heart,  in  a  special  thoracic  cavity, 
separated,  as  already  indicated,  from  the  abdominal  cavity 
by  the  diaphragm.  This  diaphragm,  by  its  alternate  con- 
traction and  expansion,  assists  the  lungs  in  their  inhalation 
and  expulsion  of  air.  The  windpipe  or  trachea  bifurcates 
in  its  distal  portion,  and  sends  special  branches  to  the  re- 
spective lungs. 

Reproductive  System, — The  male  and  female  organs, 
although  strictly  homologous  and  in  early  embryonic  life 
undistinguishable,  become  greatly  differentiated  in  after 
life.  In  tbe  female  the  chief  organs  are  tbe  ovaries,  which 
by  oviducts  communicate  directly  with  the  uterus,  and 
thereby  with  tho  vagina.  The  so-called  clitoris  is  the  ho- 
mologae  of  the  penis  of  the  male,  bat  is  rarely  (as  in  the 
lemurs  and  some  Rodents  and  Insectivores)  perforated  by  a 
urethral  canal.  In  the  male  the  testes  (which  are  homologous 
with  the  ovaries),  although  in  the  lower  types  abdominal,  in 
the  higher  descend  into  external "  scrotal  ''pouches,  and  the 
penis  is  almost  always  external,  and  often  pendulous  and 
free.  The  eggs  are  in  the  lowest  type  of  considerable  sise, 
but  in  the  others  extremely  small.  Impregnation  is  always 
effected  internally.  The  foetus  in  the  lower  type  is  not  long 
carried  in  the  mother's  womb,  but  is  bom  in  a  compara- 
tively immature  state,  and  attached  to  the  teats  by  the 
mother ;  in  the  higher  type  It  is  nourished  by  means  of 
a  peculiar  outgrowth  in  connection  with  the  embryo  and 
wall  of  the  uterus  {(ba placenta)  in  the  womb,  and  when 
born  is  of  considerable  size  and  quite  mature  in  de- 
velopment. 

The  development  of  the  uterus  and  its  relations  to  the 
vagina,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  vagina  and  its      o 
connections,  exhibit  several  modifications  in  the  various      ^ 
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groupa  which  are  ooinoideDt  with  other  phases  of  progress, 
and  indicate  suooessivo  stages  of  differentiation  towards 
the  type  exhibited  in  man  and  the  kindred  mammals.  The 
pjacenta  also  exhibits  sereral  modifications,  which  have 
been  emploved  by  some  systematists  to  groap  the  various 
orders  of  Honodelphs.  (I.)  Those  in  which  the  uterus 
develops  a  "decidua"  are  combined  under  the  name  of 
Oeeiduata,  and  then  differentiated  into  (1)  those  whose 
placenta  is  discoidal,  a«  in  the  Rodents,  Inssctivores,  Chei- 
ropters,  and  Primates;  and  (2)  those  whose  placenta  is 
senary,  as  in  the  Proboscideans,  Hyraooids,  and  Carnivores; 
(II.)  those  in  which  the  uterus  develops  no  "deoidua" 
are  designated  Non-deciduata,  and  are  the  Ungulates  and 
Cetaceans,  and  probably  Tillodonts,  Toxodonts,  and  Siren- 
ians.  The  Edentates  exhibit  examples  of  each  kind,  and 
consequently  convey  a  caution  against  the  asoription  to 
those  modifications  of  an  undue  value. 

For  the  nourishment  of  the  new-bom  young  a  peculiar 
provision  is  made  in  the  development  of  certain  glands 
(vtammary),  which  in  the  female  are  highly  specialised  and 
secrete  the  milk.  The  position  and  number  of  these  mam- 
mte  vary  greatly ;  they  are  without  teats  in  the  Monotremes, 
but  have  them  in  the  marsupials  and  ordinary  mammals. 
They  are  almost  always  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  trunk, 
and  either  abdominal,  inguinal,  or  on  the  breast. 

The  chief  modifications  of  the  class  of  mammals  are  ex- 
pressed in  three  types,  which  have  been  differentiated  as 
sub-olasses — vii.  Monodelphia,  Didelphia,  and  Ornithodel- 
phia;  these  are  themselves  opposable  under  two  categories, 
Eutheria  and  Prototheria. 

In  the  Eutheria  the  sternum  has  no  element  in  fH>nt  of 
the  manubrium  or  presternum ;  the  oorocoid  is  not  connected 
with  the  sternum,  but  early  ankyloses  with,  and  develops 
as  a  simple  process  of,  the  scapula ;  the  brain  has  its  sn- 
perior  tranverse  commissure  [corjpua  callosum)  composed  of 
a  body  as  well  as  "  psalterial "  fibres ;  the  ureters  discharge 
into  the  bladder  the  renal  secretion,  which  then  passes  into 
the  urethra.  In  the  males  the  testes  are  variable  in  posi- 
tion to  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  open  directly  or  indirectly 
into  a  distinct  or  complete  urethra  (and  not  into  a  oloacal 
eavity) ;  in  the  females  the  oviducts  debouch  into  a  double 
or  single  vagina,  and  not  into  a  oloacal  chamber :  the  mam- 
mary glands  have  well-developed  nipples. 

gome  of  these  (the  Monodelphia)  have  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres of  the  brain  connected  by  a  more  or  less  well-de- 
veloped corpus  oallosam  and  a  reduced  anterior  oommis- 
sure.  In  the  male  the  scrotum  is  always  behind  the  penis ; 
in  the  female  the  vagina  is  a  single  tube,  but  sometimes 
has  a  partial  longitudinal  septum  ;  the  young  are  retained 
within  the  womb  till  of  a  considerable  site,  and  derive 
therein  nourishment  from  the  mother  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  placenta  (which  is  developed  trom  the  allan- 
tois)  till  birth.  This  sub-class  includes  the  orders  Pri- 
mates, Feris,  Ungulata,  Toxodontia,  Hyracoidea,  Probos- 
cidea,  Sirenia,  Cete,  Cheiroptera,  Insectivora,  Bodentia, 
and  Bruta. 

Monodelpha  are  the  chief  sub-class  of  the  class  of 
mammals,  and  are  so  called  on  accannt  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  uterus  and  vagina,  thus  contrasting  with 
the  Didelphs  or  Marinpials,  and  Omithodelphs  or  Mono- 
tremes. The  group  is  divisible  into  seetions  distinguished 
by  modifications  of  the  brain  and  plaeenta.  The  for- 
mer gives  the  most  natural  combinations.  These  are  pri- 
marily two — the  "super-orders"  Eduoabilia  and  Ineda- 
cabilia.  These  exhihit  two  principal  modifications  in 
their  brains,  with  which,  however,  other  characters  are 
co-ordinated. 

In  the  Edueabilia  the  brain  Is  highly  developed ;  the  cere- 
brum is  bilobate  or  trilobate  ( the  sylvian  fissure  being  always 
well  defined  and  a  posterior  lobe  sometimes  developed), 
and  covers  the  greater  part  or  all  of  the  cerehellam  as 


well  as  the  olfkctory  lobes ;  the  corpus  callosum  extends 
in  an  arch  backward  to  or  beyond  the  vertical  of  the  hippo- 
oampal  salons  in  the  inner  face  of  each  hemisphere,  and  has 
a  well-defined  rostrum  in  A-ont.  This  super-order  includes 
the  orders  Primates,  Fens  or  Carnivores,  Pinnipedia,  Un- 
gulata, Hyracoidea,  Proboscidea,  and  Sirenia,  and  Cete,  a« 
well  as  the  extinct  groups  Taxodontia,  Dinocerata,  and 
Tillodontia. 

In  the  Inedncabilla  the  brain  has  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres relatively  small  and  unilobate  (the  sylvian  fissure 
being  obsolete  and  the  posterior  lobe  undeveloped),  leaving 
exposed  the  cerebellum  (and  sometimes  the  optic  lobes),  as 
well  as  the  olfactory  lobes;  the  corpus  callosum  extends 
more  or  less  obliquely  upward,  terminating  in  flront  of  the 
vertical  of  the  hippooampal  sinus,  and  has  no  well-defined 
rostrnm  interiorly.  The  super-order  includes  the  orders 
Cheiroptera,  Insectivora,  Qlires  or  Bodentia,  and  Brata  or 
Edentata. 

The  others  (the  Didelphia)  have  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  chiefiy  connected  by  a  well-developed 
anterior  commissure,  the  corpus  callosum  being  rudiment- 
ary. In  the  male  the  scrotum  is  always  in  front  of  the  pe- 
nis; in  the  female  the  vagina  is  more  or  less  completely 
divided  into  two  separate  passages:  the  young  are  bom 
when  of  very  small  size  and  imperfect  development,  and 
are  never  connected  by  a  placenta  with  the  mother ;  when 
bom  they  are  placed  by  her  upon  the  nipple,  trom  which 
the  milk  is  forced,  partly  by  herself,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
young.  Only  one  order  (Harsupialia)  is  generally  recog- 
nised. 

In  the  Prototheria  the  sternum  has  a  T-shaped  bone  (epl- 
sternum  or  interclavicle)  situated  in  advance  of  the  manu- 
brium or  presternum ;  the  coracoid  extends  from  the  olavicle 
to  the  sternum,  and  only  towards  maturity  is  ankylosed  with 
the  scapula;  the  brain  has  a  superior  transverse  commis- 
sure (corpus  callosum),  with  no  well-defined  "psalterial" 
fibres ;  the  septum  is  very  much  reduced  in  size.  In  the 
male  the  testes  are  abdominal  in  position  throughout  life, 
and  the  vasa  deferentia  open  into  the  cloaca,  and  not  into 
a  distinct  urethral  passage ;  the  ureters  discharge  the  renal 
secretion,  not  into  the  bladder,  which  is  connected  with 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  cloaca,  but  into  the  latter  cavity 
itself;  in  the  female  the  oviducts  are  enlarged  below  into 
uterine  pouches,  but,  opening  separately  ft-om  one  another, 
as  in  oviparous  vertebrates,  debouch,  not  into  a  distinct 
vagina,  but  into  the  cloacal  chamber,  common  to  the  uri- 
nary and  genital  products  of  thcfssces;  the  mammary 
glands  have  no  distinct  nipples.  The  only  known  rep- 
resentatives are  the  Australian  families  Omithorhyncn- 
idte  and  Taehyglossidee,  constituting  the  order  Monotre- 
mata. 

BmluHim  and  Oenetie  Selatiotu. — The  class  of  mammals 
is  so  decidedly  differentiated  {torn  all  others,  and  its  early 
history  is  so  fragmentary,  that  its  exact  phylogeny  is  not 
apparent.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  the  original 
progenitors  of  the  class  were  modified  tnm  the  Dinosaur- 
ian  reptiles,  or  rather  near  allies  of  those  animals,  and 
that  they  culminated  into  the  present  types  at  a  compara- 
tively early  epoeh,  the  earliest  known  forms — those  found 
in  the  Liossic  formation — being  quite  specialized.  Bnt 
the  relations  between  the  existing  and  known  fossil  forms 
render  the  genealogical  development  of  the  type  itself  more 
readily  appreciated.  Unquestionably,  the  Omithodelphs 
or  Monotremes  are  the  most  reptile-like ;  of  the  other  the 
Didelphs,  or  marsupials,  and  the  Monodelphs,  or  placental 
mammals,  are  successively  divergent  and  specialized  from 
the  primitive  type.  The  successive  differentiation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  various  orders  of  the  class  may  be  best 
exhibited  in  a  diagrammatic  form  or  genealogical  tree.  In 
this  the  more  generoliied  forms,  or  quasi-eldest,  are  repre- 
sented in  each  case  by  the  left  branon  or  fork : 
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Oeogrmhieal  Di»tribtttion. — Munmals  exist  in  almott 
erery  region  of  the  globe,  but  were  wanting,  prerioug  to 
tbeir  introdnotion  by  man,  in  the  PolyDesian  Islands,  as 
well  u  New  Zealand.  There  are  many  noteworthy  com- 
binations, but  only  a  few  ean  be  referred  to.  Honotremes 
are  peculiar  to  Australasia.  Marsupials  are  now  oonfined 
to  Australasia  and  outlying  islands  and  America;  in  the 
former  numerous  types  being  represented,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter but  one,  the' opossums.  Insectirores  are  wanting  in 
the  regions  where  marsupials  abound,  bat  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  entire  northern  hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Primates  are  represented  especially  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  but  in  very 
dlMrent  forms,  the  lowest  type  (Lemuroids)  being  now  pe- 
culiar to  the  Old  World,  and  best  developed  in  Madagas- 
car; and  in  Africa  and  Asia  the  highest  type  (catarrbine 
monkeys  and  apes)  is  also  existent,  while  in  America. all 
the  species  are  of  an  inferior  type  of  monkeys — the  platyr- 
rhine  group.  The  Bdentates  are  represented  still  more  ex- 
elosirely  than  the  Primates  in  warm  countries,  and  hare 
most  members  in  America  (the  sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadil- 
los, and  piohiegos),  but  some  also  in  the  Old  World,  the 
•arth-hogs  (Oryct«opodid8B)  being  confined  to  Africa,  and 
the  pangolins  (Manididse)  occurring  in  both  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  eamiTorons  mammals,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
quite  widely  distributed,  extending  almost  between  the 
extremes  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and 
under  the  same  generic  forms  on  at  least  the  continental 
areas  of  both  the  Old  World  and  tbe  New,  Australia  alone 
baring  no  representatiTcs  except  of  a  single  species  of  dog 
ICaniM  dimgo).  The  Felidte  (cat)  and  Canidae  (dog)  fam- 
ilies are  especially  thus  distributed.  The  others  are  more 
limited,  or  have  a  greater  number  of  genera  restricted  to 
limited  countries.  The  most  striking  examples  of  this 
restriction  are  albrded  by  families  of  the  arctoid  super- 
fimily.  the  Procyonidie  (raccoons,  etc.)  and  Cercoleptidae 
(kinkajous)  being  peculiar  to  warm  America,  and  tbe 
.£laridsB  (pandas)  to  Sonthem  and  Eastern  Asia.  The 
■ngnlates  are  at  present  generally  more  restricted;  the 
Eqnidn  (horses)  and  Rhinooerotida  (rhinoceroses)  being 
peculiar  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World,  although 
horses  hare  become  feral  and  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
on  the  plains  of  America.  The  Tapiridn  (tapirs)  and 
CsmelidjB  are  distributed  in  an  anomalous  manner.  Of 
the  former  about  four  species  are  found  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  one  in  Sumatra;  of  the  Camelidss,  one 
generic  type  (camel)  is  represented  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
while  one  (llama)  inhabits  Chili  and  Peru.  The  probos- 
cidians (elephants)  are  now  restricted  to  the  Old  World ; 
one  generio  form  {Loxodonia)  being  represented  in  Africa, 
and  another  (Etepluu)  in  Asia.  Bats,  fitted  by  their 
organisation  for  extensire  migrations,  are  fonnd  nearly 
everywhere,  and  some  genera  are  almost  cosmopolitan; 
but  many  generio  types,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
equal  capability  of  extension,  are  quite  confined  in  their 
range.  The  cetaceans  are  abundantly  represented  in  the 
polar  regions  by  peculiar  genera  and  species,  but  are  also 
rich  in  tropicopolitan  genera  (i.  e.  types  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  entire  tropical  lone),  and  have  also  several  pe- 
culiar fresh-water  types  in  the  tropics.  The  Sironia  are 
cosmopolitan  in  their  genera,  one  or  which  ( Trickeckui  or 
KaHoliu)  is  common  to  both  sides  of  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ical America,  as  well  as  the  western  shores  of  Africa ;  an- 
other (Halicon)  is  represented  in  the  Red  Sea,  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Australia ;  and  a  third  ( Rkj/tina)  was,  till 
within  a  century  ago,  abundant  in  Behring's  Sea. 

Otologieal  llangr. — Although  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  fossil  mammals  in  rooks  as  far  back  as  the  Oolitic 
was  announced  as  early  as  1823  on  the  authority  of  Cuvier, 
nueh  skepUoism  prevailed  respecting  them,  the  great  an- 
atomist De  Blalnrille  expressing  the  strongest  doubts  so 
late  as  1838  and  after.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed 
that  no  representatives  of  the  class  existed  previous  to  the 
Tertiary  epoch.  The  evidence,  however,  is  now  conclusive 
of  their  existence  in  the  Mesosolo,  both  in  the  Triassio  and 
Oolitic  periods,  although  only  fragments,  ehic&y  of  lower 
jaws,  hare  been  found.  These  remains  bare  been  mostly 
attributed,  and  probably  with  right,  to  the  order  of  Mar- 
supials. In  the  Tertiary  epoch  numerous  remarkable  ex- 
tinct types,  representing  even  orders  without  living  mem- 
bers, existed,  and  have  furnished  clues  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  genetic  relations  of  tbe  several  groups  of  the  class. 
Those  of  this  country  have  been  obiefiy  elucidated  by  Leidy, 
Marsh,  and  Cope. 

A  consideration  of  the  extinct  forms  is  necessary  in 
order  to  correct  the  impressions  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  geographical  range  of  the  existing  forms,  and 
will  explain  some  apparent  anomalies  in  their  distri- 
bntion. 

The  families  of  Rhinocerotidn  and  Equida,  for  example, 
were  formerly  abundantly  developed  in  America,  as  well 


as  in  the  Old  World ;  and  such  was  also  the  case  with  the 
proboscidians.  The  tapirs,  too,  which  are  now  so  remotely 
separated,  one  being  in  India  and  several  in  America,  bad 
formerly  <  number  of  relatives  which  lived  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  The  family  of  camelids  also  was  formerly 
not  only  well  represented  in  America,  but  in  that  country 
related  types  were  so  numerous,  and  some  of  those  early 
types  were  so  gcnoraliicd  in  their  characters,  as  to  make  it 
possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  camel  type  originated 
in  the  New  World  rather  than  tbe  Old,  and  that  those  now 
living  in  the  latter  were  derived  from  progenitors  originat- 
ing in  the  American  hemisphere.  Theo.  Qill. 

Man'mary  [Qr.  iUmm*.  "  breast"]  Glands,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  distinctive  marks  of  the  mammalian 
class  of  vertebrates,  the  organ  which  produces  milk.  No 
animal  except  the  mammals  produces  milk,  or  has  any- 
thing approaching  the  character  of  a  mammary  gland.  In 
most  species  the  mammary  glands  of  the  male  are  undo- 
veloped,  save  in  exceptional  instances :  but,  according  to 
Dr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Merriam,  both  males  and  females  of 
the  Leput  Bairdii  (Baird's  bare,  an  animal  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region)  produce  milk.  The  male  of  the  human 
race  has  also  been  known  to  secrete  milk  and  actually 
nurse  a  child.  The  mammary  gland  is  of  various  struc- 
ture in  different  animals.  In  the  omithorhynchus  it  is  a 
collection  of  simple  csocal  follicles,  opening  on  the  surface, 
without  a  nipple ;  and  tbe  mother  appears  to  possess  tbe 
power  of  extmding  tbe  milk  into  the  mouth  of  the  young 
animal.  The  cetaceans  have  very  simple  mammary  glands, 
and  the  teat  is  enclosed  in  a  slit.  The  marsupial  mammals 
attach  their  young,  in  an  exceedingly  embryonic  state,  to 
the  nipple,  and  the  gland  Is  provided  with  a  muscular  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  mother  feeds  the  feeble  young  crea- 
ture at  will,  expressing  tbe  milk,  which  flows  into  the 
stomach  of  her  oospring.  In  the  higher  animals  the  young 
are  fed  by  suction.  The  mother  does  not  feed  her  suckling, 
though  her  emuainu  is  apparently  needful  to  the  free  se- 
cretion of  milk.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  if  cows  are 
beaten  or  irritated  before  milking,  tbe  flow  of  milk  is 
small.  The  mammary  glands  are  always  in  pairs,  and 
placed  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  line  and 
on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  but  In  number  and  in 
position  they  vary  greatly  in  the  various  species.  Some 
animals,  like  the  cow,  have  often  a  pair  or  two  of  abortive 
or  nndereloped  nipples,  besides  those  which  yield  milk.  In 
thehuman  species  the  mammae  consist  of  lobes  and  lobules  of 
gland-tissue,  with  interlobular  fibrous  and  fatty  substance. 
The  lobules  oonsist  ultimately  of  little  groups  of  vesicles 
which  open  into  minute  ducts;  the  ducts  converge  into 
larger  ducts,  which  at  the  base  of  the  nipple  open  into 
ampulUt  or  reservoirs  of  milk.  The  nipple  is  slightly 
ereotile,  and  in  the  human  species  has  several  orifices  for 
the  discharge  of  milk.  The  milk-duets  are  lined  with 
pavement  epithelium.  The  gland  itself  is  subject  to  many 
inflammatory,  malignant,  cystic,  and  other  diseases.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  acute  inflammation,  an 
extremely  painfUl  affection  occurring  almost  always  during 
lactation.  Hot  stimulating  lotions  and  the  careful  draw- 
ing of  the  milk  are  very  useful.  The  gland  should  be  sus- 
pended in  a  bandage.  If  it  be  not  desirable  to  prolong 
the  lactation,  a  solution  of  atropia  should  be  applied, 
which  often  arrests  lactation  at  once,  and  thus  alleviates 
the  disease  remarkably;  but  If  this  be  applied,  the  infant 
should  not  be  fed  from  the  breast,  unless  after  the  poison- 
ons  atropia  has  been  carefully  removed  from  the  surface 
by  washing. 

Mammee'  [Haytian,  marney]  Apple,  the  fhiit  of  Mam- 
mea  Americana  and  A/rieantr,  trees  of  the  order  GuttifersB, 
growing  respectively  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies 
and  in  Africa.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of 
tropical  fruits.     The  tree  is  rery  valuable  for  its  timber. 

Mam'mola,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Reggio  dl  Calabria,  in  a  luxuriant  district  especially 
abounding  in  fruit.     Pop.  in  1874,  7804. 

JHarn'moth  [of  Samoied  origin,  applied  to  burrowing 
animals],  [SUpkin  pnmigeniiu),  an  extinct  species  of  ele- 
phant, about  twice  toe  weight  of  the  living  species,  formerly 
abundant  In  the  higher. latitudes  of  both  the  Old  snd  New 
Worlds,  (An  engraving  of  the  mammoth  Is  given  in  Geol- 
oor.)  Their  remains  are  abundant  In  Siberia  and  Alaska, 
where  their  tusks  are  gathered  as  an  article  of  export. 
The  mammoth  was  closely  related  to  the  existing  Indian 
elephant,  and  some  authors  hare  even  considered  them 
identical.  It  differs,  however,  in  many  respects,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  differences  is  found  in  the 
molar  or  grinaing  teeth.  These  teeth  are  broader  than 
those  of  E.  Indicu;  and  hare  narrower,  more  numerous, 
and  close-set  transverse  plates  and  ridges.  They  exemplify 
the  extreme  type  of  the  peculiar  elephantine  dentition. 
The  tusks  are  long  and  much  curved,  in  some  eases  form- 
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ing  a  complete  circle,  but  being  directed  outward  they  clear 
the  head,  and  the  points  are  directed  outward,  downward, 
and  backward.  Two  principal  siiea  of  tuska  are  found — 
the  larger  averaging  9},  the  smaller  5},  feet  in  length. 
They  seem  to  have  belonged  to  males  and  females  respee- 
tively.  Tusks  have,  however,  been  found  over  12  feet  in 
length.  This  animal  is  better  known  than  any  other  species 
extinct  before  the  historic  period,  as  its  remains  have  been 
perfectly  preserved  in  the  ice  and  frosen  toil  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  A  fine  specimen  was  discovered  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  in  a  cliff  at  the  month  of  the  river  Lena. 
The  flesh  was  so  well  preserved  that  dogs  and  wild  animals 
fed  npon  it.  The  skin  was  thick,  and  covered  with  a  red- 
dish wool  and  long  black  hairs.  This  skeleton  is  now  pre- 
served at  St.  Petersburg,  and  measures  16  feet  4  inches 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which 
is  imperfect.  Parts  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  the  strong 
ligament  of  the  nape,  which  principally  sustained  the  bead, 
and  the  hoofs  remain  upon  the  skeleton.  The  hairy  cov- 
ering enabled  the  mammoth  to  endure  a  maeh  colder 
climate  than  that  to  which  the  existing  elephants  are  con- 
fined. Its  food  consisted  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
northern  pines,  willows,  birches,  and  other  hardy  trees, 
such  as  may  now  be  found  along  the  isothermal  of  40°, 
which  in  that  age  may  have  run  as  high  as  Northern  Si- 
beria, where  those  animals  then  lived  in  large  herds.  They 
roamed  also  over  Europe,  where  they  were  contemporary 
with  at  least  two  kinds  of  two-homed  rhinoceroses,  a  hip- 
popotamus, gigantic  deer,  three  kinds  of  wild  oxen  (two  of 
which  were  of  large  siie,  and  one  shaggy  and  maned),  a 
tiger  as  large  as  that  of  Bengal,  and  another  fierce  car- 
nivore of  equal  siie,  the  Maekmrodu;  together  with  troops 
of  hyaenas,  and  a  savage  bear  larger  than  the  grizsly  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  During  the  Falasolitbic  and  Rein- 
deer eras  they  were  contemporary  with  men,  who  have  left 
rude  delineations  of  this  animal  engraved  on  the  ivory  of 
its  own  tusks.  Much  confusion  has  existed  among  natu- 
ralists in  regard  to  the  species  of  mammoth.  Cuvier  re- 
ferred to  the  single  species,  E.  primig^niiu,  teeth  from 
Burope,  Northern  Asia,  and  all  North  America,  from  strata 
as  early  as  the  Lower  Pliocene  and  as  late  as  the  frosen 
drill  and  iee-oliffs  of  Siberia.  De  Blainville  included  the 
existing  Indian  elephant  in  the  specie*,  thus  giving  it  a 
range  both  in  time  and  space  unequalled  by  any  known 
mammal  in  a  state  of  nature.  Later  naturalists  have  more 
carefully  discriminated  the  species,  and  restricted  its  range 
to  Gurcfpe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North-western  North  Amer- 
ica above  the  parallel  of  40°,  and  in  time  to  the  Quaternary 
age.  The  mammoth  of  the  wanner  parts  of  North  America 
is  regarded  as  a  different  species,  S.  Americaniu,  and  is 
comparatively  little  known,  as  the  remains  hitherto  found 
have  consisted  principally  of  teeth.  These  have  often  been 
found  associated  with  more  numeroas  and  better  preserved 
remains  of  the  mastodon.  Remains  from  the  Later  Plio- 
cene have  been  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species  by  Dr. 
Leidy,  and  represent  the  oldest  known  fossil  elephants  of 
this  country.  From  the  Tertiary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Dr. 
Falconer  enumerates  ten  species  of  the  genus  Elephaa, 
which  he  divides  into  three  sub-genera — Euelephtu,  Loxo- 
don,  and  Stegndon.  In  Enelephaii  the  worn  crowns  of  the 
molars  present  nearly  parallel  ridges  of  enamel,  alterna- 
ting with  oement  and  dentine,  as  in  the  mammoth  and 
Asiatic  elephant.  In  this  sub-genus  belong  also  two  Plio- 
cene species — E.  antiqnu;  from  England  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope, and  E.  nomadiciu,  frvm  Central  India,  and  the  £. 
Hytudriciu,  from  the  Miocene  of  the  Scwalik  Hills,  India. 
Loxodon  has  the  tracts  of  dentine  loienge-shaped,  as  in 
the  living  African  species,  Elephat  ( Loxodon)  A/ricanut. 
With  these  are  grouped  two  Pliocene  species,  Z.  priacuM  and 
Z.  meridionalit,  from  England  and  Southern  Europe,  and 
L.  planifronf  from  the  Miocene  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  India. 
The  sub-genus  Stetjodon  had  the  molars  intermediate  in 
form  between  EUpha*  and  Mastodon  (see  article  on  Mas- 
todon), and  was  represented  by  three  species  from  the 
Miocene  of  the  Scwalik  Hills,  S.  bombi/rana,  S.  Ganeaa, 
and  S.  ituignia,  and  S.  Cli/tii  from  the  Miocene  of  Sonthcm 
India.  No  remains  of  elephants  have  yet  been  found  be- 
low strata  referred  to  the  Miocene.  0.  C.  Massh. 

Mammoth  Cave.  This  celebrated  cavern  is  situated 
in  Edmonson  co.,  Ky.,  about  80  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Louisville, 
and  ab;)ut  10  miles  from  the  railway  which  connects  that 
city  with  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  is  but  one  of  a  great  series 
of  oavems  which  occupy  nearly  every  part  of  the  sub-car- 
boniferous limestone,  and  are  thus  found  over  an  area  of  at 
least  8000  square  miles  in  Kentucky,  besides  a  part  of  the 
neighboring  States  of  Tennessee  and  Indiana.  Within  the 
county  of  Edmonson  there  are  at  least  500  cavern-mouths, 
many  of  which  lead  into  vast,  beautiful,  bnt  mostly  little- 
explored  caverns,  often  rivalling  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
some  of  its  features.    This  particular  cavern  is  situated  on 


feet  above  the  stream,  and  a  quarter  of  ■  mile  from  its  bor- 
ders. Access  is  had  to  the  floor  of  the  eavem  by  means  of 
a  breaking  down  of  the  roof,  and  it  is  over  the  broken  frag- 
ments that  we  descend  to  the  floor.  From  this  point  the 
cavern  is  excavated  in  »  series  of  ehaml>ers  and  passages 
descending  in  successive  stages  to  the  level  of  Oreen  River, 
200  feet  below  the  entrance ;  the  river  communicates  freely 
with  the  cave.  A  voyage  of  some  hundreds  of  yards  on  the 
winding  branches  of  Echo  River  bringa  the  visitor  to  an 
extensive  system  of  passages  beyond  its  borders  far  more 
beautiful  from  the  incrustations  than  anything  on  the  en- 
trance side  of  the  stream.  It  requires  a  walk  of  about  T 
miles  to  attain  the  farthest  point,  but  as  the  survey  of  the 
cave  has  not  l>een  permitted,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how 
far  in  a  direct  line  from  the  entrance  this  point  really  is. 
In  the  bewildering  variety  of  curious  and  unaccustomed 
facts  the  cave  affords  we  may  recognize  certain  distinct 
divisions.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  several  levels  or 
stories  to  the  cavern,  ranging  from  the  level  of  Green  River 
to  200  feet  above  it ;  all  these  show  the  action  of  water,  and 
doubtless  mark  in  succession  the  stages  of  downward  cut- 
ting of  the  main  river.  These  passages  range  in  width 
from  70  feet  or  more  to  narrow  rifts  which  just  admit  of 
passage.  As  a  general  rule,  the  highest  level  passages  are 
the  loftier  and  broader.  Cutting  through  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  cave  to  the  lowest  level  are  a  set  of  gigan- 
tic pits  commonly  called  "  domes,"  such  as  Gorin's  Dome, 
Mammoth  Dome,  the  Maelstrom,  etc.  These  hare  been, 
and  sometimes  still  are,  the  seat  of  waterfalls  which  have 
cut  all  the  way  from  the  sandstone  roof  down  to  the  per- 
manent water-level,  or  to  some  harder  bed  which  stillrs- 
sists  their  action.  Besides  these  excavated  features,  then 
are  a  number  of  downfalls  which  make  passages  from  one 
level  to  another,  and  some  rifts  which  may  possibly  be  the 
work  of  earthquakes.  This  ia  the  fk'ameworic  on  which  the 
processes  of  excavation  and  deposit  have  built  many  beau- 
tiful struoturos.  The  flutings  of  running  water  and  the  in- 
crustations arising  from  the  crystallisation  of  carbonate 
of  lime  on  the  walls  in  very  fantastic  forms  have  together 
done  much  to  give  graee  to  what  is  else  only  weird  and 
peculiar. 

Though  the  cave  furnishes  some  scenes  of  great  beauty. 
Its  most  imposing  effects  arise  from  the  great  siie  of  some 
of  the  halls  and  the  majestic  dignity  of  its  domes.  In  de- 
tail of  ornament  it  ia  much  exceeded  by  the  grottoes  of 
Adelsburg  in  the  Tyrol,  by  Wyers'  Cave  in  Virginia,  as 
well  as  by  many  of  the  other  caves  of  this  immediate 
neighborhood ;  but  for  grandeur  none  can  excel  some  of 
the  scenes  of  this  cave.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  its  effects 
will  he  found  in  the  Star  Chamber,  where  pendent  stalac- 
tites, each  tipped  by  a  bright  reflecting  point,  catch  the 
gleam  of  a  concealed  light,  and  imitate  with  their  faint 
twinkling  glow  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in  a  manner 
which  is  bewilderingly  like. 

To  get  the  general  history  of  this  cavern  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  what  is  now  going  on  in  this  and  neighboring 
oaves.  In  all  of  them  which  extend  down  to  the  water- 
level  of  the  region  where  they  are  found  wo  find  the  water, 
gathered  in  the  surface-beds,  on  its  road  to  the  main  river 
in  streams  some  of  which  are  rivers  in  volume.  This  water, 
by  its  passage  through  the  humus  bed,  has  become  charged 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas 
while  it  is  present  in  water  gives  to  it  the  power  of  taking 
up  a  certain  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thereby  of 
dissolving  the  walls  of  the  channels  through  which  it  flows. 
Where  the  water  courses  in  a  considerable  stream  this  dis- 
solved limestone  is  carried  away  into  the  open  river  and 
thence  to  the  sea ;  when,  however,  the  stream  is  minute  and 
trickling,  the  atmosphere  may  take  up  most  of  it,  when  it 
appears  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  result  is  a  rapid  precipita- 
tion of  the  lime  in  the  shape  of  stalagmite  or  stalactite. 
Even  when  the  evaporation  is  small,  the  loss  of  the  carfionie 
acid  from  the  exposure  of  the  water  in  a  thin  sheet  to  the 
air  causes  a  largo  part  of  the  suspended  lime  to  be  thrown 
down.  Thus,  to  the  same  process  under  different  conditions 
we  owe  the  formation  of  ehaml>ers  and  channels  and  their 
more  or  less  complete  closure  by  stalaetitic  masses.  In 
this  as  in  many  caverns  entire  chambers  have  been  closed 
by  the  deposit  of  these  masses.  There  is  a  regular  passage 
from  the  formation  of  a  cavern  to  its  obliteration ;  while 
strong  currents  sweep  through  it,  everything  tends  to  enlarge 
it  to  the  limit  of  strength  of  the  walls  and  roof;  as  soon  as 
the  water-currents  weaken,  then  begin  the  actions  which 
lead  to  its  closure.  As  a  whole,  the  Mammoth  Cavo  is  now 
shrinking  in  size.  The  accumulation  of  dust  upon  the 
floor  has  already  gone  for  to  diminish  its  size  in  the  larger 
chambers.  This  dust  is  composed  of  the  waste  fVom  the 
roof  and  walls,  together  with  the  waste  of  living  and  the 
remains  of  the  dead  aninlals,  chiefly  rats  and  bats,  which 
inhabit  the  cavern.    There  are  at  least  three  species  of  fish 
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ing  caTca,  vhieh  with  a  blind  crayfish  malce  up  the  list  of 
earem-animals  to  about  twenty  speoies.  Nearly  all  these 
in!>ect  forma  are  more  or  leas  closely  allied  to  thoae  of  the 
neighboring  outer  world,  yet  the  dlffereneea  are  qnite 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  rank  aa  distinct  species.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  evidence  In  the 
great  queetions  connected  with  the  origin  of  species.  There 
c&n  he  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  organic  forms — not  only 
iuMiCts,  but  vertebrates  as  well — in  the  very  process  of  be- 
coming fitted  for  changed  conditions  of  life.  There  are  sev- 
eral forms  where  the  eyes,  the  most  highly  organised  of  all 
the  organs,  are  disappearing  or  have  qnite  vanished. 

Upon  the  important  question  of  the  antiquity  of  those  cav- 
erns the  geological  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  less 
than  1,000,000  years  has  suiSoed  for  their  production.  As 
this  period  is  less  than  the  hundredth  of  the  time  which 
has  doubtleaa  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  life  on  the 
earth,  the  rapidity  of  the  process  is  relatively  great.  It 
might  be  expected,  from  the  fact  that  organic  life  gener- 
ally has  been  profoundly  affected  by  existence  in  the  con- 
ditions afforded  by  caverns,  that  human  being*  would  find 
some  peculiar  effects  from  spending  muoh  time  in  them. 
As  far  as  observed,  the  effect  upon  tourists  is  much  the 
sams  as  that  obtained  by  a  great  change  of  climate.  The 
temperature  of  the  cave  is  uniformly  at  59°  F.  The  air  is 
very  clear,  being  free  fVom  dust  and  from  the  odors  of  veg- 
etation. Coming  ttora  it  out  into  the  forest,  we  perceive, 
in  summer-time,  a  wonderful  transition  from  the  pure  to 
the  impure  air.  The  utter  change  from  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  life  without  to  this  air  of  marvellous  purity  gives 
great  relief  to  many  diseases  of  the  respiratory,  digestive, 
and  nervous  systems.  Some  unintelligent  efforts  to  increase 
these  effects  by  prolonged  residence  within  the  cave  hav« 
been  attended  by  damaging  results  from  the  want  of  sun- 
shine. Bat  taken  in  moderation,  exercise  within  the  cave 
has  undoubted  therapeutic  value.  Tourists  desirous  of 
getting  the  best  effects  in  the  way  of  health,  as  well  as  en- 
joyment, should  spend  a  month  in  the  study  of  this  and  a 
half  dozen  other  neighboring  oavems.       N.  Q.  Sralbr. 

Mamoon',  or  MftmAn,  AI  (Abdl  Abbas  Abdallah), 
the  seventh  caliph  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty,  b.  at  Bagdad 
in  T8S,  a  son  of  Haroun-al-Rasohid ;  was  invested  with  the 
government  of  Khorassan  in  800,  and  ascended  the  throne 
Oct.  4,  813,  after  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  science  and  literature,  collected  many 
Greek  and  Hindoo  manuscripts,  and  made  Bagdad  the 
centre  of  learning.  But  in  other  respects  his  government 
was  weak  ;  the  outlying  provinces  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent, and  even  over  Bgypt  and  Syria  his  authority 
was  merely  nominal.  Visiting  Cairo  in  820,  Al-Mamoon 
was  induced,  by  the  current  legends  of  immense  treasures 
concealed  in  the  pyramids  of  Qizeh,  to  attempt  an  entrance 
into  the  Qreat  Pyramid,  of  which  the  proper  entranoe- 

fiassagc,  though  previously  known  to  the  Romans,  had  been 
ost.  His  workmen,  after  long  and  toilsome  labor,  succeeded 
in  striking  the  descending  passage,  which  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  Persians  had  known,  at  its  point  of  junction 
with  the  ascending  passage,  which  had  been  sealed  up  by 
the  builders  and  had  remuned  undiscovered  for  3000  or 
4000  years.  Effecting  a  forced  passage  around  the  obstruc- 
tion, he  made  his  way  at  length  into  what  has  since  been 
called  "the  king's  chamber,"  and  found,  to  reward  his 
pains,  no  other  object  but  the  solitary  sarcophagus  of 
Cheops.  The  forced  passage  above  referred  to  is  still  the 
only  way  of  access  by  which  visitors  con  reach  the  interior 
of  the  pyramid.  In  837  he  joined  the  heterodox  sect,  Mo- 
tosalis,  which  considered  the  Koran  a  created  work  and  not 
eternal.  D.  Aug.  9,  834,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  the 
Byxantine  emperor. 

Man  [Tentonic,  from  Aryan  man,  "to  think:"  San- 
skrit, mmn,  "thinker"].  The  scientific  study  of  man  is 
now  quite  generally  pursue)  under  two  designations — An- 
thropology and  Ethnology.  These  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered two  sciences,  for  the  two  departments  of  inquiry  are 
in  so  many  ways  connected,  in  subject-matter,  method, 
and  aims,  that  the  division  seems  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  indistinct.  The  division  in  qnestion  is  comparatively 
recent,  is  not  universal  nor  sharply  defined,  and  is  mainly 
due  to  the  different  ends  at  which  investigators  have  aimed. 
Anthropology,  as  the  term  is  now  used,  may  be  defined 
as  the  study,  according  to  scientific  methods  and  pro- 
cesses, of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  whole  body  of  lower 
animals.  If  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  as  taught  by  the 
Greek  philosophers  before  Socrates,  and  formulated  and 
expounded  by  Domocritns  and  Lucretius,  and  in  later 
times  by  Spencer,  be  accepted,  the  department  of  inquiry 
involves  the  relation  of  man  to  alt  the  forms,  forces,  and 
phenomena  of  nature.  Thus  considered,  anthropology  is 
Dot  an  insignificant  branch  of  the  general  science  of  life, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable;  which  itself  is  again  in- 


cluded in  the  still  wider  range  of  general  physios.  All 
alike  are  included  in  the  discussion  of  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution,  which  supposes  all  beings  and  things  to  have 
been  developed  by  inherent  dynamic  agencies  from  univer- 
sally diffused  and  infinitesimally  minute  particles  of  inor- 
ganic matter.  Giving  to  anthropology  this  breadth  of 
meaning,  distinctness  of  definition  and  classification  passes 
away,  and  the  tendency  of  thought  is  to  become  vague  and 
speculative.  Observation  is  likely  to  give  place  to  hypoth- 
esis, and  we  are  in  danger  of  reproducing  in  all  its  essen- 
tial elements  the  methods  of  the  pre-Socratic  era  in  Greece. 
Hence,  cautious  investigators  who  seek  to  establish  the 
affiliation  of  man  to  the  lower  animals  by  descent  confine 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  take  the  name  of  anthropologists,  from 
the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  man,  rather 
than  his  migrations  and  tribal  relations,  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  their  studios. 

When  we  assume  the  origin  of  man  on  the  earth  as 
scientifically  beyond  the  limits  of  human  observation,  a 
series  of  problems  present  themselves,  all  of  which  are  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  Among  these  are  (1)  the 
geological  period  of  the  introduction  of  man  among  the 
fauna  of  the  earth ;  (2)  whether  man  has  had  his  origin  in 
one  centre  or  many;  (3)  whether  man  belongs  to  one 
species  or  many;  (4)  what  modifying  effect  the  external 
agencies  of  nature  have  exerted  upon  him ;  (S)  what  in- 
fluence natnral  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest  have 
had  in  developing  and  improving  varieties;  (6)  the  in- 
fluence of  intermixture  of  different  stocks  or  races ;  (7)  the 
direction  and  influence  of  migration  as  connected  with 
food,  climate,  and  institutions.  In  all  these  problems  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  objective  point  in  the  investigation 
is  (in  general)  man's  relation  to  his  fellows. 

Whether  man  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
species  or  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  aim  of 
the  investigator  is  the  tribe,  the  race,  the  nation.  Hence 
we  see  the  propriety  of  the  name  ethnology  for  such  in- 
quiries. Whether  it  is  wise  thus  to  confine  the  attention 
exclnsively  to  specific  points  in  a  general  subject  in  which 
the  foots  and  laws  involved  are  so  related  that  they  all 
modify  and  affect  each  other,  and  where  nearly  the  same 
range  of  investigation  is  required  for  each,  may  well  be 
doubted.  Possibly,  all  that  is  gained  in  simplicity  and 
exactness  Is  lost  in  breadth  of  view  and  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  at- 
tempt to  separate  these  branches  of  inquiry  as  such,  we 
shall  present  a  rapid  outline  of  the  points  of  most  import- 
ance in  the  general  subject  of  man  s  relations  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  and  to  his  fellows. 

The  greater  part  of  theproblemi  involved  in  the  stndj 
of  man  belong  to  what  Whewell  ealls  tbe  palsBtiological 
sciences,  in  which  we  reason  from  effect  to  cause,  seeking 
from  phenomena  actually  existing,  described,  and  classified 
to  ascertain  their  origin  and  causes.  The  existing  facts 
of  the  science  of  man  must  be  sought  out  and  classified 
before  there  can  be  any  adequate  solution  of  problems 
which  lie  beyond  observation.  Those  inquiries  with  which 
anthropologists  are  mostly  conversant  lie  in  the  direction 
of  search  after  origins  and  causes  of  existing  facts.  As 
analysis  must  always  precede  synthesis,  and  as  phenomena 
must  be  known  and  classified  before  we  can  make  any 
legitimate  search  after  causes,  so  ethnology  should  pre- 
cede the  discussion  of  the  ^iroblems  which  of  late  have 
been  included  under  the  name  of  anthropology.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  a  division  of  the  science  of  man  analo- 
gous to  that  adopted  in  astronomy  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  clearness  of  thought  than  that  which  has  pre- 
vailed. If  inquirers  had  been  willing  to  subdivide  eth- 
nology into  descriptive  and  physical,  much  misapprehen- 
sion and  confusion  would  have  been  avoided.  'The  early 
investigators,  like  Buffon  and  Binmenbach,  assumed  man 
to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  devoted  themselves  first  of  all 
to  a  survey  of  the  elements  which  distinguish  and  describe 
him  individually  and  in  society.  They  laid  a  basis  in 
carefnlly  classified  facts  before  they  proceeded  to  attack 
the  problems  which  these  suggest  without  solving.  Tbe 
natnral  method  in  this  study  is  that  which  has  been  so 
fruitful  in  the  allied  science  of  geology.  In  an  expo- 
sition of  the  science  of  man  it  is  requisite  to  take  ac- 
count of  all  tbe  elements,  both  moral,  intellectual,  and 
{jhysical,  which  enter  into  his  constitution.  We  must 
ook  at  man  as  connected  with  inorganic  nature ;  as  con- 
nected with  the  vegetable  and  animal  world ;  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being;  as  a  social  being,  adapted  to 
political  organization  ;  as  a  religions  being,  showing  every- 
where the  disposition  to  worship ;  as  an  economical  being, 
showing  the  disposition  to  accumulate  possessions  far  be- 
yond the  necessities  imposed  by  the  vioissitades  of  the 
seasons ;  as  a  being  capable  of  forming  an  articulate  and 
written  language,  and  gathering  up  in  it  the  facts  and  ez- 
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perienoe  of  pnceding  Ages  in  tbe  formi  of  icienee,  history, 
and  literature.  The  subject  i»  therefore  one  of  the  broad- 
est which  can  engage  the  human  mind.  It  touches,  on  the 
side  of  man's  material  organiiation,  the  facts  and  laws  of 
physios,  of  ohemiatty,  astronomy,  meteorology,  geology, 
general  loology,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  On  the  side 
of  his  moral  and  intelleotual  nature  it  involves  all  that 
man  has  aooomplisbed  in  the  whole  range  of  thought  and 
action.  In  this  study  we  occupy  a  peculiar  and  unique 
posiUon,  for  the  student  is  himself  the  type  and  represen- 
tative of  the  subject-matter  of  bis  study.  Ho  is  both  sub- 
jeot  and  object.  He  surveys  the  whole  field  of  objective 
nature  to  distinguish,  to  elassify,  and  to  interpret,  and 
then  turns  upon  himself  to  asoertain  the  relation  which  he 
sustains  to  toe  facts  and  lavs  which  he  has  collected  and 
arranged  into  a  reasoned  and  coherent  system.  Moreover, 
man  finds  that  the  world  of  external  nature  and  the  world 
of  self-conscious  and  reasoning  activity  within  him  are 
mysteriously  united  in  his  own  person.  By  his  physical 
organiiation  ho  is  a  part  of  the  vast  plan  of  external 
nature.  By  his  intellectual  and  moral  Doing  he  is  oon- 
soious  of  standing  above  every  other  form  of  animal  na- 
ture, and  dwelling  in  a  world  of  thought  apart  from  them 
all. 

When  we  apply  to  this  subject  the  methods  of  soientific 
investigation,  and  survey  the  whole  phenomena  of  our  com- 
plex being,  we  find  the  elements  of  free-will,  self-conscious 
intelligence,  and  capacity  for  moral  distinctions  factors  so 
important  that  they  throw  all  physical  phenomena  into  the 
shade  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  only  by  conscious,  and  often 
severe,  effort  that  we  are  able  to  examine  with  adequate 
attention  the  elements  of  our  nature  which  we  hare  in 
common  with  the  inoreanic  and  animal  world.  The  his- 
tory of  man  is  so  much  that  of  his  moral  and  mental  na- 
ture and  activity  that  we  are  in  danger  of  undervaluing 
the  study  of  man  as  an  animal— closely  related  to  the  world 
of  matter  around  him,  and  of  which  his  body  forms  a  con- 
stituent part.  These  more  obvious  and  important  ele- 
ments in  man's  nature  first  claimed  attention.  It  was  only 
after  these  had  been  studied  and  classified  that  the  study 
of  man  as  an  animal  became  prominent  as  a  branch  of 
science.  Like  all  neglected  subjects  of  inquiry,  when  at 
last  it  gained  the  ear  of  the  world  extravagant  expectations 
were  raised  and  extravagant  claims  put  forth  on  its  behalf; 
and  a  tendency  is  now  shown  in  the  direction  of  the  other 
extreme.  With  many  naturalists  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual is  sunk  in  the  physical,  and  those  elements  which  so 
widely  separate  man  from  beast  are  considered  as  simply 
developments  of  the  animal  instincts.  But  however  this 
may  be,  no  student  of  the  nature  of.  man  can  ignore  his 
relations  to  other  parts  of  the  animal  and  inorganic  world. 
These  relations  throw  the  most  important  light  upon  all  the 
problems  of  life,  mind,  and  society,  and  are  squally  im- 
portant to  the  psychologist,  the  historian,  the  theologian, 
and  the  statesman.  In  the  investigation  of  this,  as  of 
every  department  of  nature,  sound  method  requires  that 
we  take  into  acoonnt  all  the  phenomena  presented,  each  in 
its  completeness  and  natural  relations,  and  estimate  their 
value  in  accordance  with  their  relative  weight  and  bearing 
on  the  problems  before  us.  Unfortunately,  psychologists, 
naturalists,  and  linguists,  while  properly  confining  them- 
selves to  their  own  specialties  as  bearing  on  man's  nature 
and  origin,  have  quite  generally  undervalued  the  labors  of 
•aeh  other,  and  too  much  neglected  the  results  of  eaeh 
other's  inquiries  in  drawing  their  eonclnsions. 

When  we  contemplate  carefully  the  order  of  nature,  we 
find  the  elements  of  a  plan  or  system  which  shows  progress 
in  the  unfolding  of  its  parts  from  the  lower  and  siinpler 
forms  of  existence  to  the  higher  or  more  complex.  Each 
department  of  nature  becomes  higher  through  the  addition 
to  itself  of  something  in  organisation  and  endowment 
which  the  next  below  it  does  not  manifest  or  possess. 
Consequently,  each  department  above  the  lowest  subsumes 
into  itself  all  that  is  inferior,  and  varies  from  the  order 
next  below  it  by  something  new  and  real  which  is  added. 
Upon  the  reality,  distinctness  in  character  and  function 
of  these  added  elements  of  difi'erence  rests  the  possibility 
of  real  soientific  classification  in  natural  history.  As  the 
differences  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  form  succes- 
sive additions  to  a  oommon  original  plan  or  system  of  or- 
ganisation, we  may  expect  to  find  in  each  some  vague 
foreshadowings  or  propneciesof  the  attributes  and  charac- 
teristics which  when  actnally  added  will  mark  the  next 
higher  forms.  The  crystal  suggests  to  the  imagination  by 
its  reourrent  uniformity  the  hereditary  life  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  plant.  The  plant,  as  it  turns  to  the  sun  or 
shrinks  from  the  heat  of  the  bond,  foreshadows  without 
exemplifying  the  nervous  system.  When  in  the  animal 
.kingdom  we  examine  the  various  genera  and  species,  we 
find  an  economy  of  thought,  so  to  speak,  in  the  principles 
wliieb  underlie  their  organisation.    We  see  the  develop- 


ment of  single  sets  of  organs  by  additions  which  eonstitat« 
specific  differences,  while  the  generic  character  remains 
unchanged.  The  higher  animals  have  capacities  which 
are  vague  and  indistinct  analogues  of  the  vast  endowments 
and  godlike  reason  of  man.  Ucnce,  we  find  in  the  earliest 
thought  a  tendency  to  look  upon  all  the  varied  forms  of 
nature  as  outgrowths  of  one  substance,  endlessly  modified, 
but  without  essential  and  fundamental  differences.  The 
doctrine  of  a  chain  of  beings,  all  the  links  of  which  are 
connected  with  each  other — a  disposition  to  sink  all  the 
varieties  of  nature  into  one  multiform  unity  of  existence 
— shows  itself  among  the  early  Oreek  philosophers,  and, 
under  various  modifications,  the  same  idea  prevails  in 
the  systems  of  the  East.  At  some  times  the  tendency 
has  been  to  assume  a  material  substance  as  the  common 
basis  of  all  forms  of  physical  and  mental  existence  in  the 
universe,  and  at  others  to  assume  on  ideal  or  spiritual  one. 
Philosophers  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  oscillated 
between  these  opposite  assumptions,  and  idealism  and 
materialism  have  oeen  alternately  predominant  throughout 
the  history  of  thought.  These  alternations  in  modes  of 
thought  agree  in  the  resolution  of  all  things  into  a  unity 
of  existence  without  will  or  consciousness,  and  in  referring 
all  the  varieties  of  present  existence  to  the  dynamic  agency 
of  laws  which  are  independent  of  all  intelligence.  This 
search  after  unity  is  common  to  both  schools  of  thought, 
and  the  method  and  formulas  of  each  may  be  interchanged. 
Hence  the  surprising  facility  with  which  men  have  passed 
from  a  system  of  idealistic  to  a  system  of  materialistic  de- 
velopment. In  each  theory  the  unconscious  passes  into  the 
conscious.  The  cosmos  begins  without  t|>ongbt  or  will, 
but  finally  works  out  both  by  a  necessary  process  of  differ- 
entiation. The  unconscious  has  its  outcome  in  the  con- 
scious, the  necessary  in  the  free,  the  chaos  in  the  cosmos.  The 
one  system  supposes  a  universally  diffused,  ideal  existence 
without  specific  form,  will,  or  oonsciousness ;  the  other,  a 
oniversally  diffused,  undifferentiated  matter,  uncreated,  and 
nncontroUed  by  mind  or  will.  In  each  of  these  systems 
the  search  is  for  unity  of  things  as  distinguished  from  a 
unity  of  creative  power  and  formative  intelligence. 

These  theories,  substantially  one  in  method,  stand  over 
against  that  which  finds  the  unity  that  satisfies  the  thought 
in  an  intelligent  and  free  First  Cause  of  all  things.  As 
distinguished  from  the  theories  which  find  the  origin  of 
beings  in  a  necessary  dynamic  and  unconscious  agency 
working  in  a  self-existent  substratum,  this  theory  regards 
nature  as  the  outcome  of  a  mind  and  will  working  out,  in 
form,  space,  and  time,  a  complicated  series  of  ideas  or 
thoughts  which  antedate  as  plan  or  thought  their  exhibition 
in  the  universe  of  matter.  Both  systems  make  use  legiti- 
mately of  the  term  "  development."  But  with  the  one  de- 
velopment is  of  the  unconscious  by  the  unconscious,  without 
foreseen  aim  or  purpose  or  volition ;  with  the  other,  "  de- 
velopment" is  conversant  with  a  series  of  ideas  consciously 
apprehended,  the  order  and  relations  of  whose  appearane* 
in  time  are  determined  by  a  fVee  intelligence  ana  will  ade- 
quate to  the  results  produced.  It  implies  a  self-existont 
cause,  to  whose  agency  the  substance  and  form  of  all  the 
varieties  of  nature  are  due,  and  whose  continuous  existenoe 
in  time  and  space  is  the  permanent  basis,  ground,  and  cause 
of  that  universal,  orderly  activity  which  we  designate 
oollectively  as  the  laws  of  matter  and  mind.  The  idealist 
affirms  that  the  universally  diffused  non-material  substance 
becomes  self-conscious  in  the  mind  of  man ;  the  materialist 
finds  that  the  diffused  unorganised  matter  reaches  self-oon- 
sciousness  and  the  power  of  thought  by  snocessive  differen- 
tiations, and  increasing  complexities  of  combination  in  the 
human  body.  Both  find  the  origin  of  the  universe  of 
things  and  beings  in  a  unity  of  chaotic  existence,  without 
a  presiding  mind.  Both  alike  are  compelled  by  their  sys- 
tems to  deny  any  distinction  between  mind  and  body — the 
one  resolving  the  body  and  all  forms  of  matter  into  mind; 
the  other  resolving  mind  and  conscience  into  modes  of 
matter. 

Hence  it  will  b«  seen  that  speoulaUons  on  the  origin  of 
man  logically  take  their  rise  and  coloring  from  the  specu- 
lator's view  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  universe. 
If  there  is  no  dualism  of  mind  and  matter  in  man,  it  nat- 
urally follows  from  the  same  method  of  reasoning  that 
there  is  no  mind  which  controls  the  agencies  and  forces  of 
nature.  It  follows  also  that  he  who  denies  the  dual  form 
of  existence  in  the  universe  is  driven  to  the  task  of  show- 
ing the  adequacy  of  inorganic  material  forces  to  produce 
the  phenomena  of  life  and  thought,  either  by  discovering 
the  actual  process  of  such  production,  or  by  something 
like  an  approximate  verification  of  such  an  hypothesis — 
by  appealing  to  analogous  facts  in  nature,  and  showing 
also  that  the  bypothesis  of  mind  in  nature  and  man  is  es- 
sentially out  of  accord  with  the  phenomena  to  which  both 
schools  of  thought  must  alike  appeal. 

The  subject  of  evolution  in  general  cannot  here  he  taken 
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op.  It  bas  bean  diaenued  under  ita  approprute  baad.  In 
speaking  of  the  doctrine,  now  lo  widely  advoeated,  of  the 
origin  of  man  tma  anthropoid  apes,  we  mnst  be  allowed  to 
caution  tbe  reader  against  confounding  the  words  "  evolu- 
tion "  and  "  law  "  with  concrete  and  intelligent  forces.  Many 
seem  to  snppose  that  these  terms  denote  a  oansal  agency  in- 
stead of  a  process.  When  tbe  origin  of  species  is  said  to 
be  due  to  erolntion  we  use  a  iignre  of  speech  only,  and 
give  eonereta  existence  to  a  mere  abstract  term.  The  term 
is  legitimately  used  when  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  the  creative  process  was  slow  ratner  than  sod- 
den, and  that  the  processes  of  creation  were  orderly  and 
followed  a  thought  or  plan.  Creation  through  evolution 
or  law  bas  to  do  with  the  time  and  order  of  action  of  tbe 
creative  force,  and  cannot,  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  tbe 
terms,  refer  to  the  concrete  orderly-acting  force  whose 
mode  of  action  these  abstract  terms  describe. 

In  all  departments  of  scientiAe  inquiry  we  soon  reach 
profound  mysteries  and  insoluble  problems.  Around  these 
both  dogmatic  skepticism  and  aogmatic  credulity  have 
fought  their  battles.  Questions  regarding  origins  have 
been  most  fruitful  in  suggesting  those  mysterious  prob- 
lems. Regarding  the  most  of  these,  scientific  investiga- 
tion (su>d  with  this  alone  this  discussion  is  conversant) 
gives  ns  no  solution  which  commands  our  confidence  and 
excludes  all  diflonttiee.  The  hypothesis  of  evolution  gives 
as  no  cine  to  the  origin  of  those  substances  which,  resist- 
ing all  chemieal  reagents,  are  called  simple ;  it  gives  us  no 
clue  even  to  tbe  origin  of  that  cosmic  vapor  which  is  pos- 
tulated as  the  material  basis  of  all  things.  The  origin  of 
life,  even  if  we  admit  the  unverified  hypothesis  of  sponta- 
oeons  generation,  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  for  no  one  has 
detected  the  real  nature  of^  the  ohange  by  which  inorganic 
matter  is  supposed  to  pass  into  living  tissue.  If  we  deny 
the  maxim  omiu  animal  tx  oro,  we  have  only  pushed  the 
difienlty  one  step  farther  back.  We  may  attempt  to  trace 
the  ori^n  of  eonseiousnesa  to  reflex  or  unconsoious  activi- 
ty of  the  nerves,  but  in  the  attempt  we  are  obliged  to  as- 
sume the  existence  of  all  tbe  facts  and  laws  which  we  seek 
to  aoeonnt  for.  The  origin  of  volition  is  equally  dark. 
We  are  conscious  of  freedom,  and  equally  conscious  of  ex- 
ternal conditioning  agencies  which  we  must  take  into  ao- 
eonnt. But  the  praclse  relation  to  each  other  of  these  two 
elements  entering  into  an  act  of  will  no  one  can  determine. 
We  find  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  those  elements 
which  we  call  motives,  whether  external  or  internal,  coex- 
isting in  our  consciousness ;  but  he  who  denies  the  existence 
of  either  for  the  sake  of  referring  tbe  phenomena  to  a  unit 
of  explanation  seta  aside  the  very  problem  which  he  seeks 
to  solve.  This  hat  been  the  battle-ground  of  the  ages,  but 
we  are  no  nearer  tbe  solution  of  the  difficulty  than  ware 
the  Qraaks  in  the  age  of  Zeno.  Tbe  origin  of  human 
language  is  beeet  with  tbe  same  diflioulties.  We  must  as- 
sume the  two  factors  of  conscious  intelligence  and  instinct- 
ive animal  impulse  in  all  our  attempts  at  explaining  the 
phenomena.  Ha  who  seeks  the  origin  of  speech  by  re- 
ferring it  either  to  intelligence  or  the  unconscious  motions 
of  the  nervous  organism  alone  will  fail.  The  resolution 
of  the  originating  or  causal  agency  into  one  and  the  same 
force  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  part  of  the  £>ota  for 
whose  origin  we  would  account. 

We  have  referred  to  this  general  problem  of  origins  as 
analogous  in  character  to  that  involved  in  the  origin  of 
life  or  the  origin  of  man.  This  origin  cannot,  of  course, 
have  been  a  matter  for  observation.  No  man  can  be  sup- 
posed present  for  the  purposes  of  testimony  at  his  own 
Dirth,  nor  can  he  have  been  a  witness  of  the  mode  or  pro- 
oess  of  his  own  creation.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of 
the  Jkroblem  of  origins  would  ba  an  important  contribution 
to  scientific  method.  We  propose  to  state  in  outline  the 
principal  hypotheses  which  nave  been  suggested  to  account 
for  tbe  origin  of  man,  naming  some  few  objections  by 
which  theae  hypotheses  have  been  met.  ( 1 )  Tbe  hypoth- 
esis of  Darwin  is  that  man  has  grown  by  a  series  of  modi- 
Icationa  in  geological  time  from  some  extinct  form  of  tbe 
anthropoid  apes — "  from  a  hairy  quadruped  furnished  with 
a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  an  in- 
babiUnt  of  the  Old  World."  (Drtccnt  o/  Man,  p.  872.) 
Darwin  also  states  that  man  "since  he  attained  to  the 
rank  of  manhood  has  diverged  into  different  races,  or,  aa 
they  may  be  more  appropriately  called,  sub-species."  .  .  . 
"  Nevertheless,  all  the  races  agree  in  so  many  unimportant 
details  of  stmetnra,  and  in  so  many  mental  peculiarities, 
that  they  can  ba  aoaonntad  for  only  through  inheritance 
horn  a  oommon  progenitor." 

(2)  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace,  who,  independently  of  Darwin, 
formnlated  and  defended  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selec- 
tion, denies  that  it  will  account  for  the  origin  of  man.  Like 
Darwin,  Wallaaa  afllrms  tbe  original  unity  of  man.  He 
says  that "  man  may  have  been — indeed,  mnst  have  been — 


On  the  basis  of  man's  exemption  from  tbe  action  of  the  law 
of  natural  selection  as  apphed  to  animals,  bo  finds  an  "  ar- 
gument for  placing  man  apart,  as  not  only  the  head  and 
culminating  point  of  the  grand  series  of  organic  nature, 
but  as,  in  some  degree,  a  new  and  distinct  order  of  being." 
[Nat.  Sti.,  p.  324.)  The  argument  in  the  work  here  alluded 
to,  showing  that  man  is  by  his  nature  independent  of  the 
law  of  natural  selection,  is  fibmiliar.  We  hare  not  space  to 
reproduce  it.  Wallace's  general  conclusion  is  that  an  ex- 
ternal intelligent  force,  acting  independently  of  those  laws 
which  control  the  differentiation  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
must  be  postulated  to  account  for  the  special  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  endowments  which  make  up  the  specific 
and  unique  nature  of  man.  He  concludes  that  "  a  superior 
intelligence  has  guided  the  development  of  man  in  a  definite 
direction  and  for  a  special  purpose,  just  as  man  guides  tbe 
development  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  forma."  (Nat. 
Stl.,  p.  3i9.) 

(3)  Another  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  man,  difiering 
from  both  these  just  named,  is  that  of  Carl  Vogt.  He 
adopts  Darwin's  idea,  that  the  law  of  natural  selection 
aooounts  fully  for  the  origin  and  endowments  of  man ;  but 
he  positively  r^ects  the  idea  put  forth  by  Wallace,  that  a 
higher  and  controlling  intelligence  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  capacities  of  man,  and  assumes  that  man  bos  de- 
aoended  not  from  one  form  of  anthropoid  apes,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  Darwin,  but  from  three  forms,  and  pos- 
sibly from  several.  His  words  are :  "  In  short,  we  cannot 
see  why  American  races  of  man  may  not  be  derived  from 
American  apes,  negroes  from  African  apes,  or  negritos 
perhaps  from  Asiatic  apes."  After  speaking  of  the  "  plu- 
rality of  races  as  a  fact "  "  well  established,"  he  aads : 
"  Then  all  these  facts  do  not  lead  us  to  one  common  funda- 
mental stock,  to  one  intermediate  form  between  man  and 
ape,  but  to  many  parallel  series,  which,  more  or  less  locally 
confined,  might  have  been  developed  from  tbe  various  par- 
allel series  of  the  apes."  {Ltd:  on  Man,  f.4i7.)  He  fur- 
ther aaya :  "  Our  savage  ancestors  stand  opposed  to  each 
other,  stock  against  stock,  race  against  race,  species  against 
speeies."  (LtcUi..  p.468.)  We  Uius  find  Carl  Vogt,  while 
adopting  the  methoda  of  Darwin,  arriving  at  tbe  conclusion 
that  tbe  different  types  of  men  constitute  different  species, 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  developed  from  different 
types  of  monkeys. 

(4)  In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  evolutionist  hypothe- 
sis proper,  which  finds  the  origin  of  man,  as  well  as  of  all 
inorganic,  vegetable,  and  animal  forms,  in  successive  and 
continuously  connected  differentiations  and  integrations  of 
a  universally  diffused  ether.  With  this  school  man  is  but 
an  animal  more  highly  differentiated  than  the  mass  of  his 
congeners  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  cosmical  process. 
Tbe  complexity  of  bis  organisation  constituting  tne  only 
difference  between  man  and  the  other  animals,  to  this  com- 
plexity the  genesis  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  capocitiei 
18  solely  to  be  attributed.  This  view  is  bast  represented  in 
the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

(5 )  Other  theories  are  thus  deseril>ed  by  Dr.  Dawson  (Story 
of  Earth  and  Man,  p.  320):  "One  school  assumes  an  innate 
tendency  in  every  species  to  change  in  the  course  of  time, 
(Oinn.)  Another  believes  in  exceptional  births,  either  in 
the  aonna  of  ordinary  generation  or  by  parthenogenesis. 
(Mivart,  Ftrru.)  Another  refers  to  the  known  facts  of 
reproduotiva  acceleration  or  retardation  observed  in  some 
humble  creatures.  (Hgattmi  dope.)  New  forma  arising 
in  any  of  these  ways  or  fortuitously  may,  it  is  supposed, 
be  perpetuated,  and  increased  and  further  improved  by 
favoring  external  circumstances  and  the  efforts  of  the  or- 
ganism to  avail  itself  of  these.  (Lamarck.)"  Closely  in 
harmony  with  these  views  are  those  adopted  by  the  an- 
cients, especially  of  the  Epicurean  school,  as  set  forth  in 
the  brilliant  poem  of  Lucretius  on  the  Nulnrt  of  Thing; 
The  difference  between  these  speculators  and  the  moderns  in 
knowledge  of  natural  history  is  enormous,  but  the  sim  i  larity 
in  mothers  of  thought  and  statement  is  remarkable. 

Whan  we  examine  these  various  hypotheses  we  find  a  gen- 
eral agreement  in  assuming  that  man  has  been  derived  by 
generation  from  some  one  or  more  forms  of  lower  animal 
life.  But  we  are  struck,  on  closer  examination,  with  the 
great  want  of  agreement  in  the  methods  of  reasoning  and 
the  arguments  adduced.  Spencer  and  Ilackel  seem  to  con- 
aider  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  and  his  faoultiea 
as  inelnded  in  the  broader  problem  of  the  origin  of  life. 
In  tbia  they  aaa  no  insuperable  difficulty.  Indeed,  the 
whole  system  of  evolution  as  taught  by  Spencer  grounds 
ita  claim  to  acceptance  aa  a  philosophy  of  the  universe  in 
its  ability  to  give  a  scientific  explanation  of  tbe  origin  of 
life  through  observed  modifications  of  matter  and  force. 
Darwin,  on  the  other  hand,  postulates  tbe  existence  of  liv- 
ing animal  germs  as  his  point  of  departure,  and  intimates 
bia  belief  ^at  the  origin  of  life  and  intelligence^  .the^  ■  ^ 
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lie  says,  "the  mental  powers  were  first  developed  in  the 
lowest  orgsinisms  is  as  hopeless  an  inquiry  as  now  life  at 
first  originated.  These  are  problems  for  the  distant  future, 
if  they  are  erer  to  be  solved  by  man."  ( Descent  of  Man, 
p.  35.)  Prof.  Tyndall  as  a  physioist  says:  "The  pas- 
sage from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  oorresponding 
facts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  def- 
inite thought  and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain 
occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  possess  the  intelleetaal 
organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  whlob 
would  enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  They  appear  together,  but  we  know  not 
why."     (Sdentifie  MnleriaUm,  Am.  ed.,  p.  117.) 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  Wallace  denies  that "  nat- 
ural selection  "  can  be  made  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
man.  His  great  ability  as  a  naturalist,  and  his  relation 
as  an  indepondent  discoverer  to  the  law  in  question,  give  to 
his  views  a  special  value  and  importance.  In  his  article  on 
the  "Limits  of  Natural  Selection  as  applied  to  Han"  (pp. 
3.14-362),  referring  to  Mr.  Darwin's  care  to  impress  upon 
his  readers  that  natural  selection  has  no  power  to  advance 
any  being  much  beyond  his  fellows,  but  only  so  far  as  to  on- 
able  him  to  survive  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
also  that  it  has  no  power  to  produce  modifications  whioh 
are  in  the  least  injurious  or  oven  useless  to  its  possessor, 
or  out  of  proportion  to  its  degree  of  development,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  seribs  of  points  in  whioh  the  law  of  natural 
selection  fails  to  meet  the  considerations  which  Mr.  Darwin 
himself  lays  down  as  requisite  for  its  legitimate  applica- 
tion. Hence,  Mr.  Wallace  utterly  rejects  Darwin's  ooncln- 
sions  regarding  the  origin  of  man  from  the  anthropoid  ape, 
while  he  accepts  them  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  origin 
of  species  among  plants  and  animals  in  general. 

Equally  trenchant  and  irreconcilable  differences  may  be 
pointed  out  in  the  applications  and  modifications  of  this 
hypothesis  in  the  works  of  naturalists  who  have  in  some 
of  Its  forms  adopted  it.  These  differences  tend  to  confirm 
the  impression  that,  however  imposing  the  authority  under 
which  these  methods  of  accounting  for  our  origin  have 
been  put  forth,  they  still  await  scientiflo  verification,  and 
have  no  claim  to  be  accepted  as  catholic  truths  tested  by 
the  severe  processes  of  scientific  method.  As  working  hy- 
potheses they  may  all  be  useful.  They  may  aid  investiga- 
tors to  bring  out  new  or  neglected  truths ;  but  so  long  as 
no  transition  fossils  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  man 
and  the  apes  can  be  produced,  so  long  as  the  system  de- 
pends upon  what  may  poaaihly  have  been,  and  not  upon 
what  is  proved  as  fact,  we  may  reasonably  place  the  va- 
rious suppositions  regarding  the  origin  of  man  by  genera- 
tion from  lower  animals  among  the  immense  mass  of  unver- 
ified hypotheses  which  activeminds are  continually  bringing 
to  the  surface  in  the  progress  of  inquiry.  In  addition  to 
the  difilculties  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  man  by  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  apart  from  an  informing  and  di- 
recting agency  (such  as  are  suggested  by  Wallace,  Mivart, 
and  others),  tiiere  are  thoso  which  affect  the  sys'tem  aa  a 
whole.  Thoughtful  naturalists  in  large  majority  affirm  that 
no  welt-authenticated  instance  of  spontaneous  generation 
has  been  shown ;  that  no  new  species  able  to  maintain  itself 
has  been  produced  by  the  hybrid  union  of  allied  families 
of  animals ;  that  palseontology  has  revealed  few  if  any  of 
the  manifold  series  of  transitional  forms  between  animal 
species  which  the  system  necessarily  implies  andrequires  for 
its  maintenance.  All  that  Darwin  really  claims  for  his 
hypothesis  in  its  application  to  man  is  that  it  may  be  true. 
It  IS  noteworthy  that  Darwin  is  much  less  positive  in  bis 
conclusions  than  his  pupils  and  followers.  He  concedee 
that  his  hypothesis  is  an  inference  from  premises  which 
are  not  seldom  speculative  or  doubtful.  In  all  sciences  in 
which  we  reason  from  phenomena  to  their  causes  we  ean 
only  infer  a  possible  past  from  the  actual  and  ascertained 
present.  When  we  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  the  serious  difficulties  which  have  led  so  many 
naturalists  of  the  highest  reputation  to  reject  it  entirely,  we 
can  safely  say  that,  whatever  *  may  become  true  in  the 
future,  at  present  the  hypothesis  is  unverified,  and  has  no 
legitimate  standing  among  the  settled  theories  of  natural 
■oience. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  laws  of  man's  mind,  his 
use  of  articulate  language,  his  social,  moral,  and  religious 
constitution,  we  are  met  by  problems  which  are  extremely 
difficult  of  explanation  on  any  hypothesis  of  evolution. 
Speaking  generally,  the  opinions  of  those  who  deny  to 
man  the  possession  of  a  mind,  with  its  constitution  and 
laws  of  action,  as  an  inherent  part  of  his  original  being, 
fall  naturally  into  two  classes.  The  first,  which  includes 
the  immense  majority  of  materialists,  hold  that  man  comes 
into  the  world  endowed  with  sensibility  alone,  and  that 
contact  with  the  external  world  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem comes,  in  the  coarse  of  his  life,  to  generate  the  capa- 


all  those  fixed  modes  of  mental  action  whioh  psychologists 
of  a  different  school  call  the  primordial  laws  of  action  that 
are  native  to  mind,  whether  necessary  or  contingent  in 
their  nature.  With  these  the  development  of  intelligence 
originates  in  the  matter  of  the  nerves,  and  is  completed  in 
the  lifetime  of  each  human  being.  They  deny  that  the 
laws  of  mental  and  moral  activity  which  limit  and  con- 
dition all  possible  thought  are  laws  of  the  mind  as  a  dis- 
tinct entity.  They  find  by  analysis  no  enoh  elements. 
They  resolve  these  laws  or  limitations  of  all  thinking  into 
habits  or  associational  residua  which  have  been  developed 
by  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system.  Whatever  this 
school  may  attribute  to  the  development  of  capacity  by 
hereditary  influence  does  not  essentially  modify  these 
statements.  This  school  is  best  represented  by  the  elder 
Mill  in  his  Aftalygie  of  the  Hitman  Mind.  The  second 
school  of  sensational  psychologists  is  best  represented  by 
Spencer.  In  contradiction  to  the  views  of  Mill,  Spencer 
finds  the  human  mind  conditioned  and  limited,  in  all  its  ac- 
tivity, by  necessary  laws  which  are  a  part  of  the  natural  fur- 
niture of  every  human  mind  now  existing.  In  this  respect 
he  agrees  with  the  spiritualistic  school  of  psychologists,  but 
he  attributes  the  existence  of  these  constitutive  laws  of 
thought,  which  do  not  yield  to  analysis  in  the  present  state 
of  man,  to  on  accumulation  of  hereditary  influences,  con- 
tinued through  an  indefinite  period,  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  relation  of  an  undifferentiated  sensibility  to  its  ma- 
terial surroundings.  He  disagrees  entirely  with  Hill  and 
his  school  in  his  estimate  of  the  actually  existing  facts  of  ; 
the  human  mind,  and  the  analysis  of  these  facts  into  irri-  ■ 
tations  of  the  nervous  tissue  of  each  man  after  birth.  lie 
agrees  with  Hill  in  reference  to  the  process  by  which  these 
laws  of  mental  action  have  been  generated,  but  extends 
the  time  indefinitely  backward,  giving  almost  unlimited 
influence  to  the  law  of  heredity.  What  Mill  finds  to  be 
built  up  in  a  man's  lifetime,  Spencer  assumes  to  be  possi- 
ble only  as  the  accumulated  result  of  hereditary  influences, 
gaining  infinitesimal  increments  through  innnmcrable 
ages.  However  much  these  two  schools  differ  regarding 
the  facts  of  the  human  mind  and  their  analysis,  the  sys- 
tems are  both  liable  to  similar  criticism  and  present  similar 
defects  of  method.  Both  James  Hill  and  Spencer  found 
their  systems  upon  association  and  habit.  The  qnestion 
naturally  arises  r  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  beginning  of  mental  habits  and  the  processes  of  asso- 
ciation ?  A  mental  habit  is  formed  by  going  through  a 
mental  process,  or  a  series  of  mental  processes,  so  fre- 
quently that  the  subject  of  them  acquires  great  faoility  in 
the  operation — possibly,  a  facility  so  great  that  the  pro- 
cesses are  possible  without  a  conscious  act  of  will.  Asso- 
eiation  is  the  power  to  recall  in  memory  mental  acts  or 
processes  which  have,  in  any  manner,  been  connected  with 
each  other.  Now,  habit  and  association  are  unintelligible 
terms  except  on  the  assumption  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  intelligence  as  already  existing.  For  two  objects  of 
knowledge  to  be  associated  with  each  other  there  must  be  the 
intelligenoe  to  apprehend  them  as  objects  of  knowledge — 
the  power  to  discriminate  them  from  the  self  and  from  each 
other,  to  note  their  distinguishing  marks  and  attributes  in 
time  and  space.  They  must  both  be  held  in  thought  at  the 
same  instant  as  actual  knowledge,  or  one  as  a  faet  of  know- 
ledge, the  other  of  memory,  or  both  aa  facts  of  memory. 
If,  as  we  have  said,  a  mental  habit  is  farmed  by  frequently 
going  through  a  mental  process  or  mental  processes,  man- 
ifestly habit,  like  association,  postulates  those  very  laws  of 
mental  activity  to  aooonnt  for  which  it  is  brought  forward. 
Both  the  system  of  Mill  and  that  of  Spencer  are  vitiated 
by  this  fatal  defect,  while  in  vitally  important  particulars 
they  contradict  each  other. 

The  diffieulties  whioh  attach  to  all  systems  that  seek  to 
aeoount  for  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  mind  by  habit  and 
association  alone  are  illustrated  by  the  laws  of  human 
speech.  Language  is  the  instrnment  of  human  thought 
more  emphatically  than  it  is  a  means  for  its  transmission. 
The  rudest  forms  of  human  speech  involve  the  presence  of 
all  the  germs  of  a  complete  numan  mind.  Wo  hear,  it  is 
true,  of  languages  which  have  no  abstract  terms,  and  which 
indicate  no  powers  beyond  tho  rudimentary  instincts  and 
intelligence  of  animals.  But  when  wo  attempt  to  analyse 
a  sentence  in  any  language,  however  nncultivated,  wo  rec- 
ognize abstract  terms,  and  some  of  a  high  degree  of  gen- 
erality. We  find  always  subject,  object,  and  predicate ;  we 
can  detect  the  agency  of  all  the  laws  and  limitations  which 
make  up  what  we  call  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  So 
completely  are  these  wrought  Into  language  that  their  ab- 
sence from  it  is  impossible  to  thought.  The  fundamental 
postulate  of  the  broad  distinction  between  the  thinker  and 
the  object  of  his  thought  is  a  recognised  element  of  uni- 
versal grammar,  and  language  beoomes  unintelligible  or 
absurd  whenever  the  universal  laws  of,  human  thought 
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deduced  from  the  mdest  lan^age  ever  ipoken.  No  sjs- 
tcm  which  fails  to  recogniie  the  broad  diatinotion  between 
that  in  man  which  thinka  and  feeli  and  acts,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  external  world,  can  be  atated  in  human  lan- 
guage without  an  implied  contradiction.  Thia  dnaliam  of 
thoughts  and  things  atrikes  ao  deep  into  language,  and  ia 
made  so  necessary  b;  the  conatitntion  of  the  human  mind, 
that  bilnre  to  recognixe  it  in  thought  or  expresaion  in- 
Tolres  a  contradiction.  Man,  aa  a  thinker,  stands  by  his 
personality  apart  from  the  universe  in  which  he  lires. 
He  cannot  in  thought  recognixe  himself  as  identical  with 
universal  matter  or  nnirersal  mind.  The  reality  of  what 
thinks,  as  distinguished  from  the  material  world,  is  a 
condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world ;  for  all 
knowledge  inrolvea,  at  bottom,  a  diacrimination  between 
the  thinker  and  the  material  fact  which  he  knows.  Hence, 
neither  the  materialist  nor  the  idealist  can  formulate  hia 
theory  in  language  without  an  eascntial  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  beginning  of  articulate  speech,  as  well  aa  the 
be^nning  of  thought,  necessarily  postulates  the  essential 
characteristics  of  mind  and  its  laws,  bowerer  imperfectly 
developed  that  mind  may  be. 

The  question  whether  man  shall  be  classed  with  the  an- 
thropoid apes  or  separated  from  the  animal  kingdom  haa 
been  much  diaeuased  by  naturalists.  With  aome  noted  ex- 
ceptions thia  matter  has  been  determined,  apparently,  by 
foregone  conolusiona  concerning  the  origin  of  man  by  gen- 
eration (Vom  the  lower  animals.  As  this  ia  a  matter  which 
affects  the  naturaliat  rather  than  the  general  inquirer,  and 
is  partially  involved  in  what  has  already  been  aaid,  we 
wauve  further  diaeussion. 

Tke  Cuilg  of  Man  was  generally  conceded  by  the  early 
naturalists — notably  by  Buffon,  Blumenbach,  Linnaeus,  and 
Prichard.  Virey,  whose  work  was  first  published  in  1801, 
seems  to  have  been  the  flrst  among  modem  naturalists 
to  call  in  question  the  speciDe  unity  of  man.  The  dis- 
eossion  which  ensued  haa  led  to  the  use  of  the  terms  mona- 
y*»iat  and  poli/geniat  to  characterize  those  who  affirm  or 
deny  the  nnity  of  the  human  race.  Virey  divided  man 
into  two  species,  fohnding  his  distinction  mainly  upon  the 
fiacial  angle  of  Camper.  In  1825,  Bory  de  8t.  Vincent  di- 
vided man  into  Sftecn  species.  In  I82t,  Desmoulins,  who 
had  previously  recognized  eleven  species,  increased  the 
number  to  sixteen.  Jacquinot  in  1849  recognized  three 
species :  Dr.  Morton,  twenty-two  "  families ;"  Luke  Burke, 
mxty-three  species.  Agassis  assumes  eight  centres  of  cre- 
ation for  the  human  race,  although  there  is  some  difference 
of  statement  in  hia  earlier  and  later  writings.  He  hold 
the  men  of  these  different  creations,  though  different  in 
origin,  to  b»  one  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
ICott  and  Gliddon,  in  their  Ti/pet  of  Mankind,  adopted 
generally  Agassis's  views  with  reference  to  the  different 
centres  of  creation,  but  insisted  that  the  men  of  different 
origins  constitute  fundamentally  different  species,  denying 
the  unity  of  moral  and  mental  nature  which  had  been  af- 
firmed by  Agassis.  This  hypothesis  was  naturally  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  dofendcra  of  the  institution  of  ala- 
very,  and  became  the  foundation  of  a  diplomatic  paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  government  npon  the  antislavery 
agitation  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  are  struck,  in  this  enumer- 
ation of  different  olassiflcations  (which  might  be  indef- 
initely extended),  with  the  extreme  differences  in  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  these  writers  have  arrived  both  in  respect 
to  the  basis  of  classification  and  the  classificition  itself.  It 
indicates  clearly  that  the  polygenists,  as  a  whole,  are  more 
fiJtallj  at  variance  with  each  other  than  they  are  with  those 
who  muntain  the  nnity  of  man.  If  such  contradictory 
systems  of  classification  were  to  be  put  forth  concerning 
any  animal  aa  well  known  aa  man,  wo  should  be  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  systems  of  classification,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  vitiated  by  some  fundamental  error.  It  is 
tisy  to  see,  without  contrasting  these  essentially  different 
systems  with  each  other,  that  they  are  motually  inconsist- 
ent and  destructive.  The  deductions  of  the  polygenists 
from  their  theories  vary  aa  widely  as  the  theories  them- 
selves. Knox  (Haeet  of  Men)  denies  the  possibility  of  a 
change  of  habitat  for  man,  and  affirms  that  Europeans  in 
America  are  suffering  a  sure  and  constant  deterioration ; 
Dr.  Caldwell  ( Uttiiy  of  the  Human  Race)  is  equally  confi- 
dent that  Earopean  races  arc  steadily  improving  in  Amer- 
ica. Kombst  (in  Johnrion'g  Phyeical  Atlat)  separates  roan 
into  three  species,  but  affirms  that  a  mixture  improves  the 
i«snlt ;  Dr.  Nott  ( Type*  of  Mankind)  denies  the  possibility 
of  a  permanent  nnion  of  the  different  species  of  man,  and 
appeals  for  proof  to  the  weakness  sua  inferiority  of  the 
xnnlattoes  in  the  8outb.  From  these  specimen  illustrations 
of  the  utter  absence  of  any  agreerocnt  in  fundamental 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  polygeniats,  as  well  as  from 
lb*  fact  that  their  nnderlying  principles  of  classification 
are  often  essentially  contradictory,  wo  are  driven  to  the 
eonelusion  that  they  have  undertaken  an  impossible  task ; 


and  the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
species  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  disaensiona  and  con- 
tradictiona  of  ita  opponents.  The  range  of  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unity  or  non-unity  of  man,  and  the 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  present  great  difficulties 
whichever  hypothesis  we  assume.  The  naturalists  who 
have  assumed  tbe  unity  of  man  are  numerous  and  their 
authority  weighty.  From  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  and  Blumen- 
bach to  the  present  day  there  has  been  an  unbroken  lino 
of  succession  of  ethnologists  who  have  affirmed  the  unity 
of  the  human  race.  So  far  as  the  argument  from  language 
is  concerned,  writers  on  comparative  philology  have  been, 
with  few  exceptions,  unanimous  that  it  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  unity.  The  remarkable  treatise  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan, published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  The 
Syateme  of  Coneanffninity  and  Ajfittitjf  in  the  human  Fam- 
ily, points  in  the  same  direction.  Our  limits  forbid  any 
extended  citation  of  the  opinions  of  naturalists  upon  this 
point.  The  views  of  Darwin  and  Wallace  have  been  al- 
ready given.  Ue  Quatrefagea  (Rapport  tnr  let  Progrlt  de 
r Anihropologie,y.  128)  thua  anms  up  an  extended  and  val- 
uable discussion  of  the  point  in  question :  "  The  conflict 
between  these  two  doctrines  was  originally  caused  by  dog- 
matic and  anti-dogmatic  oontroversiea  which  originated  in 
the  last  century.  When  these  controversies  shall  have 
ceased,  when  the  feeling  which  they  excite  shall  have  been 
allayed,  all  wise  and  studious  men  will,  I  am  entirely  con- 
fident, accept  of  monogenism ;  for  it  will  be  necessary  at 
last  to  recognize  the  fact  that  man,  a  simple  animal  so  far 
as  his  body  is  eoncemed,  ia  in  this  quality  subject  to  all 
the  laws  which  govern  anywhere  organization  and  life; 
and  scientifio  monogenism,  with  which  alone  we  are  here 
concerned,  ia,  at  bottom,  only  the  development  of  this 
truth." 

A  few  years  sine*  polygenism  was  popularly  anppoaed 
to  have  become  the  settled  ereed  of  men  of  "  advanced  " 
views  in  science.  It  was  claimed,  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
points  which  science  had  eettled.  The  change  within 
twenty  years  is  noteworthy.  Mr.  £.  B.  Tylor  says  (art. 
"  Anthropology  "  in  Encye.  Brit.,  9th  ed.) :  "  On  tbe  whole, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  nnity  of  man- 
kind now  stands  on  a  firmer  basis  than  in  any  previous 
ages.  It  would  be  premature  to  judge  how  far  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  races  may  be  capable  of  an  exact  so- 
lution, but  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  countenances 
Mr.  Darwin's  prophecy  that  before  long  '  tbe  dispute  be- 
tween the  monogenists  and  the  polygenists  will  die  a  silent 
and  unobserved  death'  {Dewent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  227).** 
When  we  recall  the  extreme  confidence  with  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  non-unity  of  man  was  put  forth  by  a  large 
segment  of  naturalists  a  few  yean  ago,  we  are  taught  the 
need  of  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  scientific  hypotheses, 
and  find  that  fashion  and  authority  prevail  in  science  as 
well  aa  in  literature  and  philoaophy. 

Antimiity  of  Man. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  antiquity  of  man  by  reforenoe  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  tbe  monumental  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  and  the 
literature  of  Eastern  nations.  Jewish  and  Christian  writera 
have  endeavored  to  aettle  this  question  from  tbe  Pentateuch, 
but  the  continuity  of  tbe  ohronological  record  embodied  in 
the  Pentateuch  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  and  the  Masoretio 
Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.  version,  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch greatly  differ  in  respect  to  their  chronology,  aa  may 
be  Been  from  a  table  in  Poole's  Oeneaia  of  the  Earth  and 
Man  (p.  90 ),  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Bible  dictionaries  of 
Dr.  Smith  and  of  McClintock  and  Strong  under  tbe  article 
"  Chronology.*'  The  tendency  of  the  early  Church  was  to 
conform  its  chronological  system  to  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  LXX.  Archbishop  Usher  {Chronoloyia  Saera, 
1660),  following  the  Hebrew  text,  fixed  npon  4004  B.  c.  as 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  Adam.  William  Hales  (A'ew 
Analytie  of  Chronology,  1809-14),  Uking  the  LXX.  as  hia 
guide,  asaigned  the  creation  of  Adam  to  541 1  B.  c,  indi- 
cating a  reaction  in  the  Chriatian  Chnroh  in  the  direction 
of  a  longer  chronology.  At  thia  period,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  was  not  sharply 
discriminated  from  that  of  the  earth.  The  drift  of  Chris- 
tian opinion  with  reference  to  thia  aubjeet  is  further  illus- 
trated in  the  prefhce  to  the  Oxford  Chronological  Table* 
(1835),  which  saya :  "The  Scriptures  were  written  for 
nobler  and  more  exalted  purposes  than  the  mere  transmis- 
sion of  dates  or  the  gratification  of  antiquarian  cariosity  ; 
and  hence  we  must  not  he  surprised  if,  on  topics  connected 
with  chronology,  we  fail  to  meet  with  the  information  we 
desire,  and  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time  at  which  some  of  tbe  most  important  transactions 
took  place.  This  increased  uncertainty,  however,  seems  to 
hai'e  aroused  the  diligence  and  ingenuity  of  ehronologers, 
who  have  compiled  system  npon  system,  without  adding 
much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  the  remote  ages 
of  antiquity.     Thus,  for  example,  there  are  not  leas  than 
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three  hundred  diffwent  dates  urigned  u  the  ei%  of  the 
Creation,  Tarying  in  the  extremes  no  less  than  3000  jeari ; 
and  equal  nncertainty,  though  perhaps  not  extending 
to  an  equal  number  of  diseordant  opinions,  prevails  re- 
speoting  other  eras,  and  perplexes  the  chronologioal  stu- 
dent at  every  step  of  his  inquiry."  The  tendency  of  opin- 
ion among  reverent  students  of  the  Scriptures  is  stiU  further 
illustrated  in  the  following  passage  from  Priohard's  Phyt- 
teal  Hietorji  of  Mankind  (vol.  v.,  1S47)  :  "  By  some  it  will 
be  objected  to  the  oonolusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  that 
there  exists,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  no  chronology, 
properly  so  termed,  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  that  no  means 
are  to  be  found  for  ascertaining  the  real  age  of  the  world. 
This  I  am  prepared  to  admit ;  and  I  observe  that  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  since 
the  scriptural  writers  have  always  avoided  the  attempt  to 
compute  the  period  in  question.  ...  In  no  one  instance, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember, .  .  .  has  any  one  writer  alluded 
to  the  age  of  the  world."  Without  further  reference  (which 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit)  to  critical  authori- 
ties, we  may  reasonably  question,  as  the  result  even  of  this 
meagre  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
most  devout  and  competent  students  of  the  Bible,  whether 
it  was  the  design  of  tne  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  reveal  either 
the  antiquity  of  man  or  the  antiquity  of  the  earth.  The 
tendency  of  opinion  in  this  direction  was  marked  and  clear 
before  reocnt  discoveries  of  fossil  remains  and  stone  imple- 
ments in  the  Drift  formation  had  specially  called  the  at- 
tention of  naturalists  to  the  general  subjeoL  A  note  on 
the  chronology  of  Genesis  in  the  Speaker'e  Commeutary 
(vol.  i.  p.  61)  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  tho  best 
scholars  of  tlie  Church  of  England  fully  recognise  the  dif- 
ficulty of  determining  the  age  of  man  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Fossil  human  bones  and  atone  implaments  had  been 
found  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  such  situations  as 
led  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  deposited  in  the 
localities  where  found  previous  to  the  historical  period; 
but  down  to  the  time  of  Cuvier,  who  died  in  1834,  they 
had  not  been  accepted  by  scientific  men  in  general  as  af- 
fording satisfactory  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  man. 
From  the  time  of  Bou£  (1823)  there  was  a  graaual  increase 
of  evidence  in  this  direction,  but  only  so  late  as  1838  did 
the  discoveries  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  give  to  the  question 
such  importance  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific world.  Subsequent  to  this  time  discoveries  similar  to 
tho!<e  of  De  Perthes  at  Abbeville  and  St.  Aoheul  have  rap- 
idly multiplied.  The  discovery  by  Dr.  Keller,  in  1854,  of 
tho  remains  of  lake-dwellings  in  tho  Swiss  lakes,  and  the 
exploration  in  1847  of  tho  shell-heaps  in  Denmark  (though 
these  remains  are  incontestably  of  a  later  period  than  those 
found  by  De  Perthes),  excited  the  public  mind  to  great 
activity  on  this  subject.  These  investigations  have  led  a 
large  majority  of  scientific  men  to  oonolude  that  this 
geological  evidence  points  to  a  maoh  higher  antiquity  for 
man  than  had  been  commonly  assumed.  Attempts  bare 
been  made  from  this  evidcnoe  to  settle  a  definite  chronology 
for  the  human  race,  but  the  results  obtained  in  this  direc- 
tion have  I>eon  as  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory  as  those 
arrived  at  by  chronological  writers  who  proceed  by  other 
methods. 

The  nature  of  primitive  man  has  been  mneh  discussed 
within  a  few  years  past  under  the  form  of  inquiries  into 
the  origin  of  "  civilization  "  and  "  culture."  Some  writers 
like  Whately  have  taken  the  ground  that  man  has  never  in 
any  instance  emerged  from  barbarism  by  bis  own  powers, 
inferring  from  this  assumption  that  civilisation  must  have 
had  a  supernatural  origin.  The  remains  of  pre-historic 
man  whioii  have  been  found  over  so  wide  a  portion  of  the 
earth  soem  to  point  to  a  gradual  development  of  civilisation 
by  slow  degrees,  and  from  a  state  of  intelligence  low  indeed, 
but  sufficient  to  generate  snooessful  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  hij^her  conditions  of  life.  These  pre-historio  remains 
have  led  some  writers  to  assnme  a  primitive  state  utterly 
savage,  even  below  that  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  at 
present  known.  But  various  considerations  give  weight  to 
the  hypothesis  that  primeval  men  started  in  tho  race  of 
improvement  from  the  condition  of  grown-up  children 
rather  than  from  that  of  brutal  savages.  It  has  been  too 
readily  assumed  that  the  remains  of  pre-hif(toric  men,  and 
the  implements  found  with  them,  are  proof  that  they  led  a 
life  scarcely  above  that  of  beasts.  The  well-known  Engis 
and  Neanderthal  sknlls,  though  at  first  pressed  into  the 
service  of  this  notion,  do  not  on  careful  examination  favor 
it.  Prof.  Huxley  says  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  that  it  "is 
by  no  means  so  isolated  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first,  but  forms 
in  reality  the  extreme  of  a  series  leading  gradually  from  it 
to  the  highest  and  best-developed  human  crania."  Of  the 
Engis  skull  he  says.  "  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fair  average  human 
skull."  He  also  adds  tho  conclusion  that  the  fossil  remains 
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than  the  lowest  savages  of  the  present  day.  ( Uan't  Place  i» 
IfatHre,  pp.  181-183.)  The  Cro-magnon  fossils  belonging, 
says  Dr.  Dawson  (A'atare  and  the  Bible,  pp.  1C6-1S7),  ''to 
the  oldest  race  of  men  known  in  Western  Europe,"  present 
the  skeleton  of  a  man  nearly  six  feet  high,  with  a  brain 
"  of  greater  siie  than  in  the  average  of  modern  men,  and 
the  frontal  region  as  largely  developed."  GratioUt  sent 
to  the  museum  in  Paris  the  skuU  of  a  modem  idiot,  which, 
though  a  little  smaller,  reproduced  the  Neanderthal  skull 
in  almost  every  particular.  Quatrefages  says  that  the  Ne- 
anderthal skull  "  differs  in  nothing  from  the  mean  type  of 
the  existing  Germanic  races,  and  in  no  respect  approaches 
that  of  the  Simians."  {Bapport,  p.  261.)  In  regard  to  ia- 
temal  capacity  of  the  skull,  tho  earliest  remains  of  pro- 
historic  men  do  not  essentially  differ  from  barbarous  peoples 
of  the  present  day.  Even  the  Neanderthal  skull,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  any  means  of  comparison  with  other  skulls 
of  the  same  period  and  locality,  may  have  been  exceptioDsl 
or  that  of  an  idiot,  has  been  estimated  to  indicate  a  brain- 
cavity  equal  to  75  cubic  inches.  The  collections  of  Dra. 
Davis  and  Morton  give  the  average  internal  capacity  of  the 
cranium  in  the  chief  races  as  follows :  Teutonic  family,  S)j 
cubic  inchos;  Esquimaux,  01;  negroes,  85;  Australi&na 
and  Tasmanians,  82 ;  showing  that  tho  Neanderthal  skull 
(which  has  been  mainly  relied  on  as  proving  the  degradation 
of  primitive  man)  is  in  brain-capacity  but  a  few  cubic 
inchos  less  than  that  of  the  Bushman  of  to-day.  A  large 
majority  of  these  fossil  remains  will  compare  favorably  in 
brain-capacity  with  the  average  of  living  men ;  while  the 
average  size  of  the  brain  in  the  orang-utan  is  28  cubic 
inches,  and  that  of  tho  gorilla  30 — scarcely  one-third  of  tho 
average  brain-capacity  of  existing  human  races.  (See  Wal- 
lace, A'a(iira<  Selection,  p.  338.)  It  may  be  further  said 
that  the  table  given  by  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson  ( Pre-hitlurie 
Annalt  of  Scotland)  shows  that  the  skulls  of  the  prc-hiKtoric 
period  measured  by  him  compared  with  the  skulls  of  the 
early  historio  period,  which  he  also  measured,  differ  from 
each  other  In  brain-capacity  less  than  those  of  various 
civilized  races  at  the  present  day.  Nor  is  the  Inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  earliest  implements  used  by  ipan  at  vari- 
ance with  that  drawn  from  the  form  and  capacity  of  these 
primitive  skulls.  We  have  before  us  some  specimens,  taken 
from  tho  drift  in  the  valley  of  tho  Sommc,  of  the  earliest 
and  rudest  stone  implements  that  havo  yet  been  discovered. 
The  manufacture  of  one  of  these  with  only  such  tools  as 
the  drift  period  could  afford  indicates  an  amount  and  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  persistence  of  will  which  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  possessed  by  a  oonsiderable  seg- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  oountries.  The  imple- 
ments found  in  the  "  kitchen-middens  "  of  Denmark  sod 
the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  though  confessedly  of  a 
later  period,  indicate  not  only  a  considerable  degree  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  but  an  adaptation  to  their  evident 
uses,  and  even  a  sense  of  beauty,  which  indicate  that  they 
are  the  products  of  beings  of  considerable  intelligence. 
Quatrefages  {The  Pnueiaa  liace,  p.  23)  says:  ''Every 
artist  will  admire  what  is  correct,  firm,  and  true  in  some  of 
the  designs,  graven  with  mere  flints  upon  plates  of  mam- 
moth teeth  and  upon  reindeer  horns,  which  nave  been  taken 
out  of  the  eaves  of  the  Madeleine  of  Langorie-Basse,  etc. 
The  ivory  handles  of  poignards  found  in  the  caverns  of 
Bruniquel  are  worthy  of  our  best  modern  sculptors." 

From  the  long  infancy  and  early  helplessness  of  primitive 
man  he  must,  from  the  first,  have  lived  in  a  social  (tute. 
Some  sort  of  a  family  or  tribal  organization  seems  to  be  a 
condition  of  the  propagation  of  our  species.  But  a  social 
state,  of  whatever  kind,  involves  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion, and  for  a  being  with  the  impulses  and  capacities  of 
man  naturally  leads  to  the  development  of  articulate  speech. 
Certainly,  no  tribe,  however  degraded,  has  ever  been  found 
without  a  spoken  language  which  involved  all  the  essential 
principles  of  general  grammar,  however  limited  its  vocabu- 
lary or  imperfect  its  development.  These  languages,  due, 
in  great  part,  to  association  and  convention,  arbitrary,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  signs  which  they  employ,  vary- 
ing indefinitely  in  vocabulary,  even  when  spoken  oy  kindred 
tribes,  the  vehicles  of  thought,  and  not  merely  of  emotion, 
are  to  be  sharply  discriminated  from  that  natural  and  in- 
stinctive language  by  which  men,  and  to  Rome  extent  the 
brutes,  communicate  their  emotions  to  cnoh  other — the  test 
of  which  is,  for  each  species,  prevailing  uniformity  and 
universal  intelligibility.  All  attempts  to  trace  the  origin 
of  articulate  speech  to  that  natural  and  instinctive  lan- 
guage which  we  have  just  characterized  signally  fuil 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  theory  to  account  for  the  vast 
change  of  meaning  in  words  originally  onomatopuictic, 
as  well  as  for  the  many  words  in  every  languago  which  arc 
purely  arbitrary  and  conventional.  Thought  and  language 
are  so  connected  that  neither  can  exist  without  the  other; 
and  tho  rudest  language  ever  spoken  implies  thcpossc^ion. 
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wntiallj  the  ume  at  that  of  eivilited  man.  This  viaw  ia 
not  affected  hj  the  evidence  that  langaage  may  hare  paaaed 
through  miecegsiTe  stagea  of  deTelopment  and  i^owtn  from 
monoayllabie  throagh  aKKlatinative  forma  to  the  inflectional 
lystem  of  the  Aryan  nations.  For  thoae  lan^agea  which, 
like  the  Chinese,  have  been  arreated  in  their  course  of  de- 
velopment in  the  monoayllabic  atate,  have  shown  themaelvea 
eqnal  to  all  the  requirementa  of  literatare  and  civilization. 

The  assumption  that  the  movement  of  man  has  always  been 
one  of  progreas,  and  that  the  loweat  forma  of  savage  life  at 
present  illnatrate  everywhere  an  advance  upon  man's  prim- 
itive condition,  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  of  history 
or  of  our  present  life.  Unfortunately,  there  are  within  the 
rmnks  of  every  civilized  sooiety  large  communities  of  per- 
sons who,  though  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  edu- 
cation, morality,  and  civilization,  are,  in  their  modes  of 
life,  habits,  and  instincts,  savages.  All  know  that  the 
pauper  and  dangerous  classes  are  continually  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  those  above  them.  All  know  that  these  classes 
transmit  their  habits  and  character  to  their  descendants, 
and  that  were  it  not  for  the  constant  efforts  of  the  better 
portions  of  society,  they  would  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  civilization.  What  is  constantly  seen  among  the  pau- 
pers and  criminal  classes  has,  under  certain  conditions, 
become  true  of  whole  communities  and  nations.  Civilisa- 
tion is  in  great  part  the  victory  of  man  over  the  forces  of 
nature.  Great  changes,  like  the  elevation  or  subsidence  of 
continents,  or  the  influence  of  a  glacial  period,  producing 
preat  or  sudden  changes  in  climate  on  tnc  surface  of  the 
earth,  would  inevitably  overthrow  the  supremacy  over 
natnre  which  ages  of  thonght  and  conflict  had  secured  to 
man.  Races  and  peoples  who  by  the  increase  of  numbers 
or  the  exigencies  of  war  have  been  pushed  iato  inhospitable 
elimatca  or  upon  a  barren  soil  suffer  always  in  a  few  years 
an  arrest  of  development  or  a  deterioration  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  physical  condition.  The  gradual  sinking  of 
Greenland  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  illustrations  in 
point.  Half-civilized  peoples  feel  these  influences  even 
more  severely  than  those  who  have  bettor  learned  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  man  defends  himself  against  the  antago- 
nistio  forces  of  inorganic  nature.  The  presence  or  with- 
drawal of  the  moral  and  religions  agencies  of  civilization 
have  wrought  resnlts  for  good  or  evil,  instances  of  which 
must  occur  to  every  thoughtful  reader.  (See  Marsh's  Mnu 
and  Xature,  ch.  i. ;  also  (loyot'a  Enrtk  aud  Man,  p.  268.) 
In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  the  arts  of  life  and  tho  condition  of  primitive 
man,  we  see  no  speculative  reason  for  assuming  cither  a 
golden  age  or  a  stato  of  bestial  degradation.  Nor  do 
we  see  reason  for  giving  a  chronological  signiflcanee  of 
nniversal  application  to  implements  of  stone,  bronze,  or 
iron.  Wo  may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  primitive  ages, 
as  now,  there  were  oscillations  of  progress  and  decadence. 
Ve  know  that  the  age  of  stone  succeeded  the  age  of  copper 
in  America,  and  that  the  use  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  has 
been  contemporaneous  in  different  countries.  The  use  of 
these  implements  indicates  rather  states  of  development 
tbao  periods  of  time.  Implements  of  stone  are  in  certain 
localities  in  use  even  at  the  present  day. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  discuss  the  complicated  questions 
which  are  suggested  by  polyandria  and  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  life  existing  among  the  hill-tribes  of  India  and 
elsewhere  among  degraded  races.  The  testimony  of  Col. 
Ro9s  King  is  that  the  hill-tribea  have  degenerated,  and  are 
still  in  process  of  deterioration.  (  Tribes  of  the  A'iffjiri  HiiU, 
pp.  47,  &1.)  The  same  testimony  is  given  by  Marshall. 
(A  Phrenologitt  among  the  Todat,  Jt.  28H.)  Tho  consider- 
ati(>n<<  which  have  been  advanced  lead  us  to  regard  the 
opinion  that  primitive  man  started  upon  his  career  from  a 
state  of  grown-up  childhood  as  more  reasonable  than  that 
which  attributes  to  him  a  semi-bestial  condition.  What- 
ever can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  opposite  view  may  be  found 
stated  with  sufiicicnt  fulness  and  clearness  in  8ir  John 
Labbock's  Orlijfin  of  Cirilixatiun. 

If  we  assume  the  hypothesis  toward  which  scientiflo 
opinion  seems  now  drifting,  of  the  unity  of  man's  origin, 
man  must  have  dispersed  over  the  earth  from  a  single 
centre.  From  tho  absence  in  man  of  natural  means  of  pro- 
tection against  cold,  and  from  other  considerations  wnicb 
might  be  named,  it  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that 
man  had  his  origin  in  a  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climate. 
Tracing  back  the  lines  of  migration  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
we  find  that  intertropical  Asia  appears  the  most  reasonable 
point  of  departure  for  the  primitive  race.  This  hypothesis 
has  certainly  been  most  widely  received  by  scientiflo  men, 
and  harmonizes  with  any  indications  on  this  point  which 
are  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  with  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  oivilizations  originated  in  that  vicinity. 
The  question  of  the  varieties  of  men.  and  tho  determination 
of  their  lines  of  migration,  are  complicated  with  each  other. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  settle  some  proximate  system 


of  elassilleation  in  order  to  discuss  tha  qnestion  of  migra- 
tion at  all.  As  we  have  already  seen,  a  capital  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  those  who  would  classify  man  into  distinct  spe- 
cies is  the  absence  of  ooinoideaoe  in  the  several  marks  of 
distinction  upon  the  presence  of  which  such  classification 
must  depend.  This  difficulty,  which  forbids  us  to  classify 
man  into  distinct  species,  embarrasses  us  to  some  extent 
even  when,  accepting  the  unity  of  man,  we  attempt  merely 
a  classification  into  varieties.  Every  basis  of  classification 
that  haa  been  adopted  has  a  certain  value,  but  when  we 
rigidly  apply  them  they  clash  with  each  other,  and  bring 
us  to  confused  and  contradictory  results.  The  facial  angle, 
which  was  Camper's  basis  of  classification,  conspicuously 
fails  when  applied  to  individuals  who  are  regarded  on  other 
distinctive  marks  as  belonging  to  the  same  race.  Classifi- 
cation upon  tho  basis  of  the  character  of  the  hair  is  contra- 
dicted by  tho  facts  of  color.  The  projecting  jaw,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  clacks,  is  rather  a  mark 
of  degradation  among  peoples,  either  black  or  white,  than 
of  the  blacks  as  a  race.  Illustrations  of  this  fact  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  segments  of  the  Indo-European 
race  subjected  for  a  considerable  time  to  degrading  influ- 
ences. Color,  though  apparently  among  the  most  constant 
of  marks  of  difference,  varies  so  much  among  peoples  who, 
judging  from  all  other  considerations,  belong  to  the  same 
race,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on  to  classify  the  people  of  an 
entire  continent  or  of  different  continents.  The  typical 
negro  is  hardly  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  African 
continent.  According  to  Latham  (3fan  and  hit  Migmtion; 
p.  147),  "The  negroes  themselves  are  referable  to  an  ex- 
treme rather  than  a  normal  type ;  and  so  far  ara  they  from 
being  coextensive  with  the  Africans  that  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively along  the  valleys  of  rivers  that  they  are  to  be  found." 
The  Hottentots  are  yellow,  the  Caffres  brown,  and  the 
Tnaricks  of  the  Great  Desert  vary  from  the  light  color  of 
the  Arab  to  nearly  black ;  while  some  Africans  thoroughly 
black  have  flnely-formed  European  features.  The  differ* 
ence  of  color  among  the  inhabitants  of  Uindostan  is  noto- 
rious. The  law  of  consanguinity,  and  tho  formulas  by 
which  it  is  expressed,  have  been  lately  suggested  as  a  possi- 
ble basis  for  the  classifleation  of  men.  Tracing  descent  by 
tho  female  line,  and  a  complicated  series  of  formulas  indi- 
cating different  degrees  of  relationship,  have  been  shown  to 
exist  in  closely  allied  forms  over  a  largo  majority  of  the 
Asiatic  Turanians  and  the  native  American  races.  Still,  a 
large  segment  of  undoubtedly  Turanian  peoples  W.  of  the 
Ural  Monntaina,  including  among  them  the  Finns  and  the 
Magyar*,  formulate  their  relationships  after  the  ordinary 
European  methods.  (See  L.  H.  Morgan's  Sgnlemt  of  6'»h- 
tangninitg,  in  Smith»o»i«n  C'ontribntinm  (vol.  xvii.).) 
The  failure  of  language  to  constitute  a  basis  for  the  class- 
ification of  man  which  shall  be  trustworthy  and  ««■'• 
veraal  is  obvious  to  the  least  instructed  observer.  The  in- 
stances in  which  whole  nations  have,  within  the  historio 
period,  laid  aside  the  language  of  their  forefathers  are  nu- 
merous. Notwithstanding  tliis  fact,  however,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  language  which  has  once  been  spoken 
by  a  large  body  of  people  is  ever  completely  eradicated. 
Names  of  places  and  certain  elements  of  the  vocabulary 
always  remain,  so  that  minute  investigation  to  a  certain 
extent  neutralizes  the  defect  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
French  is  substantially  a  Latin  tongue,  but  the  considerable 
number  of  Celtic  and  German  words  in  its  vocabulary  shows 
that  the  French  people  were  nut  originally  a  Latin  race. 
The  investigations  of  William  von  Humboldt  regarding  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  are  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  possibility  of  finding  and  in- 
terpreting the  fossil  remains  of  a  speech  which  for  ordinary 
purpojies  of  life  had  been  superseded.  Basque  words  fast- 
ened to  tho  most  prominent  physical  features  of  Spain  and 
its  oldest  towns  go  very  far  to  prove  that  the  Basques  were 
its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  On  the  whole,  language  fur- 
nishes the  solution  of  a  greater  number  of  ethnological 
problems  than  any  other  mark  of  race-affinity.  Prichard's 
Eaittem  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Aationt  is  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  immense  valne  of  language  for  establishing 
affinities  which  other  lines  of  inquiry  could  never  have 
revealed.  The  truth  is,  all  these  bases  of  classification  have 
value,  and  must  enter  as  factors  into  any  adequate  classi- 
fication of  tho  human  race.  ( For  a  discussion  of  the  extent 
to  which  language  has  contributed  to  ethnological  science 
see  Ghrietian  Reriew  for  July,  1859.)  Tho  following  classi- 
fication of  tho  principal  human  races — which  is  mainly 
that  of  Latham — is,  like  all  other  classiflcations  that  have 
been  proposed,  measurably  provisional  and  defective.  ( For 
detailed  accounts  of  various  tribes  and  races  we  refer  to 
their  titles  in  the  bodv  of  this  work.) 
A.  ASIATICS  AND  NORTHERN  EI'ROPEANS— 
POLYNESIANS— AMERICANS. 
Cf.Af«  I.  MoxooLiASS. — Area,  Northern,  CenttoL^aJulU  ■  ^ 
South-eastern  Asia;  Northern  Europazed  by  VjiJVjy  l^ 
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Divuion  1  (langukgea  monoayllabio), — The  Chinese,  the 
Siamese,  the  Burmese,  Thibetans,  the  peoples  of  the  In- 
dian Arahipelaf^,  and  various  smaller  tribes. 

Division  2.  Twrantana  ( languages  other  than  monosylla- 
bic).— Groups:  (1)  The  Mongolians  proper,  oooopying  the 
great  central  steppes  of  Asia.  (2)  The  Turks,  by  which 
vo  understand  not  merely  the  Turks  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, but  their  congeners  in  Independent  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  Bokhara,  some  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  Crimea,  and 
Northern  Siberia.  (3)  The  Ugrians,  occupying  an  area 
which  is  pretty  equally  divided  by  the  Ural  Mountains. 
The  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  western  Ugrians 
are  the  Lapps  and  Finns  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary, 
the  latter  having  intruded  on  the  country  which  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  tenth  century.  Possibly,  the  Eskimo  and  some 
of  the  Kamschatkan  tribes  must  be  added  to  this  group. 
(4)  The  Tungfis,  occupying  an  area  to  the  N.  and  £.  of 
the  Mongolians  proper.  (&)  The  Peninsular  group,  includ- 
ing the  Coreans,  Japanese,  Kurile  Islanders,  Kamskadales, 
and  Koriaks,  whose  affinity  for  each  other  is  acknowledged 
to  be  doubtful. 

Clas!)  II.  Iraxiaits,  who  may  he  grouped  as  follows: 
(I)  Peniatu — divided  into  Persians  proper,  Kurds,  Bilioh, 
Afghans.  (2)  Paropntniaaru — occupants  of  the  Kohistan 
of  Cabttl.  (3)  Armeniau» — who  are  scattered  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  country  which  bears  their  name.  (4)  Diotcu- 
rtan«  (or  Caucasians,  in  the  limited  and  more  recent  sense 
of  the  term) — including  the  Circassians,  Georgians,  and 
other  cognate  tribes. 

Class  III.  I.ioiamb  (Asiatic). — These  may  be  divided 
into  two  families — the  northern,  or  Sanskritic,  and  the 
southern,  or  Tamnl — which  in  many  localities  are  so 
blended  and  interwoven  with  each  other  as  to  make  any 
accurate  discrimination,  whether  of  race  or  language,  ex- 
tremely difficult.  To  the  Sanskritic  family  belong,  on  the 
basis  of  language  at  least,  the  peoples  speaking  the  Hindi, 
the  Bengali,  the  Mahratta,  and  other  less  important  tribes. 
The  Ilindostani  is,  according  to  Latham,  "a  Linguo- 
Franca  rather  than  a  true  native  form  of  speech."  The 
Gypsies  are,  both  on  linguistic  and  physical  consider- 
ations, to  be  referred  to  the  Sanskritic  branch  of  the  Indie 
race. 

Class  IV.  The  Oceanic  Stock,  which  may  be  divided 
into — 1.  Th»  Amphinenan — of  the  Mongol  rather  than  the 
African  type,  and  with  language  akin  to  the  Malay.  This 
division  may  be  subdivided  into — (1)  Protonesians,  or  oo- 
onpants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Chinese  Sea,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  Java,  Moluccas,  Philippines,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, those  islands  (•^(nn)  which  were  first  (vpurot)  occupied 
from  the  Eastern  continent;  (2)  Micronesians  of  the  Caro- 
line and  Marianne  Isles;  (.S)  Polynesians  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  in  general,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New 
Zealand,  from  the  Fijis  to  Easter  Island;  (4)  Malagaai 
of  Madagascar.  2.  The  KeUenonttiaui — of  the  African 
{Kikattrtn)  rather  than  the  Mongol  typo,  and  with  slight 
affinities  in  language  to  the  Malay.  This  division  may  be 
subdivided  into — (1)  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  Lou- 
isiade.  New  Hebrides,  Tanna,  MallicoUo,  and  Now  Cale- 
donia; (2)  Tasmanians;  (3)  Australians.  (See  Earle, 
Papuatu.) 

Class  V.  The  America!)  Stock. — 1.  Etkimo  and  Atgon- 
kin  Slocks. — Beginning  with  the  coast  of  Greenland,  wo 
find  the  Eskimo  extending  along  the  Arctic  shores  to 
Asia.  On  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the  Atlantic  we  meet  the  AU 
gonkin  stock,  which  extends  S.  from  the  Eskimo  line  to 
North  Carolina  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  with  outlying  tribes 
as  far  S.  as  the  Tennessee.  It  also  has  a  north-western 
extension,  reaching  through  Canada  to  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Rooky  Mountains. 

2.  The  Iroquoit  Stock  was  found  mainly  in  New  York, 
its  range  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the  valley  of  the 
Genesee,  the  Susquehannas  extending  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Tuscaroras  so  far  S.  as  North  Carolina,  whence 
they  migrated  northward  about  1711. 

3.  The  Dakota  and  Siour  Stork  seems  to  have  originally 
occupied  the  territory  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers.  It  extended,  at  a  later  time, 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  S.  till  it  included  the  Black 
Hills.  It  reached  S.  from  the  Niobrara  River  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Arkansas. 

4.  The  Ottif  Tribet  occupied  the  territory  S.  of  the  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic. 

5.  The  Athapatoan  Stock  extended  from  Hudson's  Bay 
westward,  in  the  extreme  North-west,  to  the  Pacific. 

6.  The  Shothnne  and  Snake  Trihet  spread  8.  from  the 
Lewis  branch  of  the  Columbia  to  Utah,  including  the  Vtes, 
the  Comancbes   of  Texas,  and  some  scattered   tribes  in 
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The  mound-builders  of  the  Western  States,  who  were 
replaoed,  before  the  discovery  of  America,  by  less  civilized 
tnbes,  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  semi- 
oiviliied  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  The  semi-civiliied  popu- 
lations embraced  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America, 
and  may  be  traced  northward  to  Cape  Honduras  and  the 
Mosquito  Shore.  The  similar  oivilixation  in  South  Amer- 
ica was  confined  to  Peru  and  the  elevated  table-land  of 
New  Granada.  (Gallatin,  Am.  Elh.  Soc,  Tram.,  vol.  i.  p. 
1.)  Analysis  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  South  America 
must  be  omitted.  (See  Latham,  Varietiet  of  Man,  p.  4^9.) 
The  languages  of  the  tribes  extending  over  the  immense 
area  from  the  Arctic  to  Cape  Horn,  though  dissimilar  in 
their  vooabul&ries,  are  so  uniform  in  their  structure  and 
grammatical  forms  that  they  are  considered  to  belong  to 
one  great  stock,  (Gallatin,  Ibid.,  p.  10.)  The  Otomi,  whose 
habitat  is  the  N.  E.  portion  of  Michoaean  in  Mexico,  speak 
a  language  supposed  by  some  to  be  exceptional  from  its 
monosyllabic  character.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  American  languages  in  general,  rather 
than  with  any  Eastern  monosyllabic  tongue,  {Ibid.,  p.  403.) 
The  partial  civilization  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  is 
thought  by  some  to  segregate  them  in  origin  from  the 
other  American  tribes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  exceptional  character  of  this  civilization  has  been 
very  much  overrated.  It  was  in  all  probability  indig- 
enous, and  the  organization  of  Mexican  society  appears  to 
have  been  a  natural  development  of  a  system  widely  prev- 
alent among  the  less  civilized  or  barbarous  American  tribes. 
The  Indian  tribes  have  sufi'ered  great  displacement  since  they 
have  been  known  to  civilized  man,  and  ore  now  in  constant 
change.  The  migrations  of  these  tribes,  actual  and  prob- 
able, are  worked  out  in  the  article  on  Migrations  of  the 
American  Aborigines,  by  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  LL.D. 
B.    CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  EUROPEANS, 

The  principal  races  of  this  region  are  to  be  referred,  on 
both  linguistic  and  historic  grounds,  to  one  family,  the 
Indo-European,  so  called  because  it  had  its  possible  origin, 
certainly  its  early  abode,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  whence 
it  has  overspread  the  principal  portion  of  Europe,  To  this 
family  belong  the  Sanskritic  division  of  the  Indie  group 
and  the  Iranian  group,  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  their  appropriate  locality.  The  European  division  of 
the  Indo-European  family  includes — 

I,  The  Celtic,  which  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  Cym- 
ric ;  (2)  the  Gaelic, 

II,  The  Italic,  including — (1)  the  ancient  races  of  the 
Italian  peninsula;  (2)  the  Latin  race  and  its  lineal  de- 
scendants, 

III,  The  Hellenic,  including  the  various  tribes  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Southern  Italy,  with  their  descendant.«, 
and  possibly  the  Albanian  or  Skipetar,  though  in  regard  to 
this  last  point  there  is  oonsiderable  doubt. 

IV,  The  Lithuanic,  ooeupying  a  narrow  belt  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Vistula,  and  representod 
by  the  peoples  of  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Old  Prussia. 
(See  Quatrefages,  The  Pni—ian  Jiace.) 

V,  The  Teutonic,  which  may  be  subdivided  into — (1) 
the  Low  German  peoples,  including  the  Frisic,  Dutoh,  and 
English;  (2)  the  High  German,  or  German  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term ;  (3)  the  Scandinavian,  including  the  Ice- 
landic, Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish. 

VI,  The  Sclavonic,  of  which  the  Russians  and  the  Poles 
are  the  prominent  representatives. 

We  have  already  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Lapps  and 
Finns  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  are  of  "  Ugrian,"  the 
Turks  of  "  Mongolian  "  stock,  and  that  the  connection  of 
the  Skipetar  or  Albanians  with  the  Indo-European  family 
is  doubtful.  The  Basques — whose  habitat  is  in  the  S.  of 
France  and  N.  of  Spain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees — mnst  also,  on  the  ground  of  language  and  other 
considerations,  be  regarded  as  standing  apart  from  the 
Indo-European  family. 
C.  AFRICANS  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  ASIATICS. 

This  class  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups : 

1.  The  Semitic,  including,  in  Asia,  tie  Syrians,  Assyr-         , 
ians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Ammonites,  Moabitcs,  Isb- 
maelites,  Bdomites,  Samaritans,  and  Jews,  with  their  col-         i 
onies ;  in  Africa,  the  Abyssinians  of  Tigri,  the  Abyssinians 
speaking  the  Amhario  language,  and  the  Gafat  Abyssin- 
ians, and  (as  Bub-Semitio)  the  Berber  and  the  Coptic  tribes. 

2.  The  tfilotic  tribes,  which  may  be  grouped  as  (I  and  I 
2)  the  Nubians  and  Bishari,  approximating  to  the  Copts ; 
(.^)  the  Agows,  resembling  the  Abyssinians ;  (4)  the  Gallas, 
having  both  Semitic  and  Kafre  characteristics. 

3.  The  Kafre;  extending  from  the  parts  N.  of  the  equa- 
tor, on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  to  the  Hottentot  frontier, 
and,  in  the  hottest  and  moistest  portions  of  their  habitat, 
nearly  akin  to  the  negro  type. 

4.  The  Kegro,  subdivided  into  numerous  petty  tribes 
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bbek  •eoording  to  loeslitj),  oeoapying  the  centre  of  the 
eontinent  8.  of  the  equmtor. 

5.  The  HotteMtoty  who,  aooording^  to  Lath&m,  "  hu  a  bet- 
ter el&im  to  be  retarded  a  separate  species  of  the  geous 
Homo  than  any  other  section  of  our  kind/'  oooupiee  the 
sonthem  portion  of  the  African  continent. 

Tkf  MiffratioHt  of  Man. — We  can  give  but  little  space 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  migrations  of  man.  Toose 
which  are  actually  taking  place  at  the  present  time  are  as 
r«|>id  and  extensive  as  any  which  have  occurred  in  the  past. 
From  these  wo  may  infer  the  possibility  of  those  which  are 
indicated  by  lingaiatic  and  archieological  considerations. 
The  movement  of  the  Indo-European  family,  which  spread 
from  the  Ganges  to  Iceland,  though  pre-historio,  is  now 
oiuiaestioned.  The  Turks  have  come  from  the  heart  of 
Asia  within  a  few  centuries,  occupying  and  controlling  the 
whole  region  around  the  Levant.  The  Hungarians  from 
the  N.  of  the  Caspian  are  settled  in  the  Carpathian  val- 
leys, retaining  the  language  which  connects  them  with  the 
Yoogonls  and  Ostiaks.  Soon  after  the  Christian  era  the 
Germanie  peoples  proper  spread  from  their  narrow  habitat 
S.  of  the  Baltic  to  Poland  on  the  E.  and  to  Scotland  in  the 
W.  The  allied  Scandinavians  pushed  the  Lapps  and  Finns 
to  the  extreme  N.,  occupied  Iceland,  the  islands  N.  of  Scot- 
Imnd,  and  contributed  an  important  element  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Qreat  Britain.  The  Slavonians,  receding  before 
the  encroachments  of  the  German  area,  have  spread  east- 
ward over  the  greater  part  of  European  Russia,  before  oo- 
enpied  by  tribes  of  Tartars.  The  Slavonic  movement  east- 
wwd  in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  is  a  constant  topio  of 
newspaper  comment.  The  migration  of  Spanish,  French, 
Africans,  and  especially  English  and  Germans,  to  the  Amer- 
ican eontinent  surpasses  enormously  In  number  that  of  the 
barbarians  who  absorbed  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West. 
The  Arabian  change  of  habitat  under  the  impulse  of  Mo- 
hammed and  his  sooeessors  is  fiuniliar  to  all.  Though  the 
power  of  this  impulse  as  aSeoting  Europe  and  Asia  seems 
■early  spent,  it  is  still  vital  as  an  encroaching,  and  to  some 
extent  as  a  oiviKxing,  force  in  the  interior  of  AfHea.  The 
immense  range  and  permaoenee  of  these  changes  of  habitat 
prore  that  men  of  all  races  are  capable  of  acclimatiistion 
in  loealities  the  most  distant  and  different  from  those  of 
their  origin.  It  shows  that  man's  intelligence  enables  him 
to  win  a  livelihood  in  the  most  inauspicious  situations — 
that,  unlike  the  animals,  he  is  able  to  set  at  deflanoe  the 
most  formidable  and  active  forces  of  heat,  eold,  and  insa- 
lubrity, and  to  subject  to  his  supreme  oontrol  all  the  king- 
doms of  nature. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  la  vast,  and  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  refer  (in  addition  to  those  works  specially  noted  in 
the  text)  to  a  few  books  which  contain,  in  their  references, 
the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  than  to  use  space  in  the 
enumeration  of  titles.  Prichard's  Ratarcha  into  the  Phye- 
Ual  Ifiilory  nf  Minkind  (1841-47,  5  vols.)  is  very  full, 
giving  sources  of  information  down  to  the  date  of  its  pub- 
Bestion.  The  Rapport  ntr  lee  Progrie  de  FAnthropohgie, 
by  De  Qnatrefages  ( I  vol.,  Paris,  1887),  contains  a  detailed 
and  elaborate  bibliography  of  works  bearing  on  the  various 
dirisions  of  the  science  of  man.  Waiti's  Anthropologie 
Jer  NatMrrolker  (5  vols.,  18S0-70)  is  also  extremely 
fan  in  references.  These,  with  the  well-known  anthro- 
pological journals  and  volumes  of  transactions  of  anthro- 
pological and  ethnographical  societies  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  U.  S.,  will  be  found  more  useful  to  the 
invMtigator  than  any  collection  of  title-pages  without  crit- 
ical estimates  of  the  works  named.        H.  B.  Amoeimo!). 

Man,  Isle  of,  an  island  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Irish 
Seft,  comprises  an  area  of  180,000  acres,  half  of  which  is 
eultivated,  and  has  a  population  of  52,489.  It  is  traversed 
from  X.  to  S.  by  mountain-ranges  whose  highest  peak,  Snea- 
fell,  rises  2024  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Black  marble, 
copper,  sine,  and  iron  occur;  lead  is  abundant.  Agriculture 
•Dd  cattle-breeding  are  pursued  to  some  extent,  the  climate 
being  very  favorable ;  the  soil,  however,  is  only  mediocre. 
The  fisheries  are  rich.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Celtic  raoe, 
and  still  speak  a  language  of  their  own,  the  Manx  lan- 
guage, although  the  English  language  is  generally  under- 
stood. The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor  appoint- 
ed by  the  Crown,  and  an  elected  body  with  which  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  authority  rests.  Principal  town, 
Castletown. 

Manaar',  Gnlf  of,  a  wide  inlet  of  the  Indian  Oeean 
between  Ceylon  and  the .  southern  extremity  of  Hindo- 
stan,  and  separated  from  Palk's  Strait  by  the  islands  of 
Ramisseram  and  Manaar,  and  a  low  reef  called  Adam's 
Bridge. 

Haaacor',  town  of  Spain,  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  3 
miles  E.  of  Palma,  is  a  summer  resort  of  the  nobility  of 
the  island,  and  a  handsome  and  thriving  town,  with  con- 
siderable trade  in  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  com.     Pop.  10,438. 
Vol.  III.— 18 


Maaa'gna,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  stands  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  12°  7' 
IS.,  Ion.  86°  12'  W.,  surrounded  with  rich  coffee  plantations. 
The  town  owes  its  rank  as  a  capital  partly  to  its  central 
position,  partly  to  the  rivalries  of  the  cities  of  Granada  and 
Leon,  but  it  contains  nothing  remarkable.     Pop.  6500. 

Managaa,  Lake  of,  a  body  of  water  in  Nicaragua, 
40  miles  long,  IS  miles  wide,  and  from  2  to  40  fathoms  deep, 
which  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  various  projects 
of  interoceanio  communication.  It  is  situated  157  feet 
above  the  Pacific,  and  its  northern  shore,  where  the  vol- 
cano of  Momotombo  projects  boldly  into  its  waters,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  ocean  only  by  the  plain  of  Leon,  15  miles 
broad  and  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  its 
waters.  At  its  southern  extremity  it  is  connected  with 
Lake  Nicaragua  by  the  rirer  Tipitapa  or  Estero  de  Pana- 
loya,  which  carries  a  considerable  body  of  water  during 
the  rainy  season,  hut  which  is  nearly  empty  during  the  dry. 
The  difference  of  level  between  the  two  lakes  is  about  28 
feet  at  average  stages  of  water,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  build  a  canal  between  the  two  lakes  by  deepening  the 
Tipitapa  and  constructing  a  series  of  looks  to  the  superior 

Man'akin,  a  name  given  to  the  rather  numerous  spo- 


Oreen  Calyptomena. 
eies  of  birds  of  the  family  Ampelidn,  sub-family  Piprinn, 
and  genera  Phtenieereuef  Pipra,  Rnpieola,  Metopia,  and 
Cntyptara  (South  American),  and  the  Old-World  species 
Calyptomena  viridie  (green  manakin),  from  Java  and 
Sumatra.     The  male  manakins  are  beautifully  colored. 

Manal'apan,  post-tp.  of  Monmouth  eo.,  N.  J.,  trav- 
ersed by  the  Freehold  and  Jamesburg  R.  R.     Pop.  2286. 

Man  and  his  Migrations.    Bee  Max. 

Manas'sas,  city  and  tp.  of  Prince  William  oo.,  Va.,  on 
the  Washington  City  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern 
R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  Manassas  Gap  R.  R.,  35  miles  tnm 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  5  churches,  2  schools,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  large  hotels,  1  tin  and  sheet-iron  factory,  and 
a  number  of  stores  and  shops.  The  city  is  incorporated, 
and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  council.  Pop.  of  city,  about 
680 ;  of  tp.  1645.  D.  W.  Whitiho,  Ed.  "  Gazettb." 

Manassas  Jnnetion,  Battle  of.  See  Bull  Run, 
Battle  or. 

Manas'seh,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph ;  was  adopted  by 
Jacob  on  bis  deathbed,  and  became  the  head  of  a  tribe  of 
Israel,  which  numbered  32,200  warriors  on  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  and  52,700  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  It  re- 
ceived land  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan — on  the  western 
side,  between  the  tribes  of  Issaohar  on  the  N.  and  Ephraim 
on  the  S. ;  on  the  eastern  side,  N.  of  Gad.  In  the  eastern 
part  lay  the  towns  of  Gadara,  Qamala,  Jabcsh-Gilead,  Go- 
rasa,  and  others. 

Manasseh,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  a  son  of  Ileze- 
kiah;  reigned  from  696  tO[^U(|^^;|-be^g3e(^i(o^43[<|@- 
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Bter;  was  taken  priioner  bj  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  de- 
tained for  several  jears  at  Babylon,  but  repented  and  was 
restored  to  his  kingdom.  The  apocryphal  composition 
called  Tke  Prayer  of  Manattth  i»  received  as  oanonioal  by 
the  Qroek  Church. 

Manatee'  [Haytian],  a  genns  of  herbivorons  marine 
animals,  called  "  sea-cows."  They  are  usually  associated 
with  the  order  Cetacea,  the  external  features  being  closely 
allied  thereto ;  the  internal  structure,  however,  places  them 
near  the  Paohydermats.  At  present  they  are  included 
within  the  family  Manatidte,  which  numbers  also  the  In- 
dian dugong  (Halicore  dugoitg)  and  Stoller's  rhytina  (Jihy- 
U»a  StelleH}j  the  latter  now  extinct.  Three  species  of  Man- 
oitu  are  known — the  Mexican  sea-cow  {Matiatiui  tatirottria), 
found  in  Florida,  on  the  Mexican  shores,  and  in  the  West 
Indies ;  the  lamantin  (Jf.  Stnctjateniit)  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa;  and  the  Manatus  auatrali*  of  the  tropical  por- 
tions of  South  America.  The  adult  manatee  is  a  clumsy 
oval  form,  about  nine  feet  in  length,  though  individuals 
are  sometimes  found  much  exceeding  this.  It  has  a  tough 
hide,  resembling  that  of  the  pachyderms,  sparsely  besot 
with  short,  stiff  hairs.  The  flippers  arc  furnished  with  flat 
nails.  The  posterior  extremity  is  flattened  and  expanded 
horizontally  like  that  of  the  whale,  and  constitutes  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  body.  It  has  thirty-two 
molar  teeth,  eight  on  either  side,  above  and  below.  The 
canines  and  incisors  are  absent,  except  in  extremely  young 
individuals.  All  members  of  the  family  are  vegetable  eat- 
ers, and  are  often  spoken  of  as  herbivorous  Cetacea.  The 
Intestinal  canal  is  of  extraordinary  length,  measuring  in 
the  Rhytina  nearly  twenty  times  the  entire  length  of  the 
animal.  Their  favorite  food  is  the  coarse  fuoi  and  the 
herbage  that  grow  along  the  shoal  waters  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  The  manatee  is  able  by  aid  of  its  flippers,  which 
are  provided  with  stout  nails,  to  climb  on  shore  and  browse 
on  the  rushes  and  other  plants  growing  near  the  water,  A 
specimen  of  the  Manatut  latirogtru  was  kept  alive  at  the 
Central  Park  Zoological  Hardens,  N.  Y.,  during  one  sum- 
mer, but  the  oold  of  the  later  season  proved  too  severe  for 
it.  This  individual  measured  nearly  seven  feet  in  length, 
and  weighed  450  pounds.  Its  circumference  was  four  feet 
and  nine  inches.  It  manifested  at  times  a  certain  species 
of  playfulness,  and  readily  responded  to  the  call  of  its 
keeper.  At  such  times  there  was  quite  perceptible  a  pecu- 
liar sound,  resembling  the  squeak  of  a  mouse.  It  uniform- 
ly ate  its  food  under  water;  rushes  and  fnci  were  always 
drawn  down  from  the  surface,  and  masticated  under  water ; 
leaves  of  the  canna  proved  an  acceptable  diet.  It  usually 
remained  immersed  five  or  six  minutes.  The  immense  size 
and  strength  of  these' creatures  is  exhibited  in  a  late  ac- 
count, by  Mr.  Charles  Lanman,  of  a  fight  between  the  Mex- 
ican sea-cow  and  a  jaguar.  The  latter  animal  was  beaten 
so  furiously  by  the  tail  of  the  manatee  that  it  was  soon  dis- 
abled, and  finally  was  crushed  underneath  the  huge  form 
until  its  back  was  broken.  The  length  of  this  manatee  was 
eighteen  feet.  J.  B,  Holder. 

Manatee,  oounty  of  Florida,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  4200  square  miles.  Its  S.  E.  cor- 
ner reaches  Lake  Okechoboe.  Large  tracts  are  open,  wet 
prairie,  but  there  is  much  splendid  timber.  Rice-culture 
and  cattle-raising  are  the  chief  industries.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  cotton  and  sugar  culture  and  fruit-raising.  Cap. 
Pine  Level.     Fop.  1931. 

Manatee,  jpost-v.,  formerly  the  cap.  of  Manatee  oo., 
Fla.,  on  tho  8.  bank  of  Manatee  River,  40  miles  S.  of  Tam- 
pa, is  accessible  to  steamers  of  ten-feet  draft,  and  has  an 
active  and  prosperous  trade. 

Manaynnk',  a  part  of  the  21at  ward  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River  and  on  the 
Reading  R.  R.,  is  connected  with  the  heart  of  the  oity  by 
steam  and  horse  ears,  by  steamboat,  and  an  excellent  high- 
way. It  has  a  bank,  savings  fund,  5  insurance  companies, 
water  and  gas  works,  2  weekly  newspapers,  8  churohes,  1 
public  schools,  exoeUent  postal  and  telegraphic  facilities, 
and  a  large  number  of  stores  of  every  variety,  in  addition 
to  a  good  market-house.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany's canal  begins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
tends nearly  2  miles  iip  the  rirer  near  its  bank,  aflfording 
fine  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Tho  town  is  cele- 
brated for  its  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  mills.  Within  its 
limits  are  30  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital 
of  $6,000,000,  whose  annual  product  amounts  to  $10,000,000, 
employing  4500  operatives,  whose  annual  wages  amount  to 
$2,000,000.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

Joseph  Ybakel,  Ed.  "  Makaycxk  Sektikkl." 

Mancha,  La,  an  old  province  of  Spain,  forming  the 
southern  part  of  New  Castile,  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  Don  Quixote, 

Manche,  department  of  France,  bordering  on  the  Eng- 
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The  ground  is  mostly  low,  and  in  many  places  even  marshy, 
but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and  apples 
are  produced  ;  44,000,000  gallons  of  cider  are  mode  annu- 
ally. Large  cattle  and  very  strong  horses  are  reared; 
also  many  sheep,  but  of  an  inferior  kind.  Of  72,511  chil- 
dren. 9598  received  no  school  education  in  1852.  Cap. 
St.  L8. 

Man'chester  [Sax.  Mamchentre;  Lat.  Mancnnium'],  a 
city  of  England,  Lancashire,  on  tho  Irwell,  eonsistn  of 
Manchester  proper,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and 
Salford,  on  the  eastern,  connected  by  eight  bridges,  and 
virtually  constituting  one  town,  though  having  sepsrate 
municipal  governments.  It  is  the  greatest  cottonmana- 
facturing  centre  in  the  world.  Its  textile  fabrics,  the  eo- 
oalled  "  Manchester  cottons,"  were  mentioned  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  the  seventeenth  the  place  was  rpoken 
of  as  one  of  the  thriftiest  towns  of  England.  In  17S0  it 
imported  6,700,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  and  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  its  cotton  manufactures  amounted  to 
£355,060.  But  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  rose  in  1800 
to  56,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1860  to  1.115,890,808  pounds, 
and  the  value  of  its  exports  from  £1,101,457  in  1781,  to 
£56,000,000  in  1856.  The  following  table  gives  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  this  industry  in  1871,  and  of 
some  branches  connected  with  it : 

to.&t 

works. 

Cotton-factories Ill 

Worsted    "        13 

Silk  «        _.     11 

Bleaching  and  dyeing  works.......     26 

Warehouses 80 

Calendering  and  finishing  works.    161 

Millinery  and  dressmaking 346 

Tailors  and  clothiers 218 

Miscellaneous 417 


Total.. 


•  i,a 


Steam* 

power. 

ewiiWed. 

16,364 

20,316 

671 

2,538 

185 

1,980 

769 

2,281 

1,218 

1,236 

1,828 

5,190 

82 

8,il:l4 

... 

1,914 

772 

^«« 

21,739 

43,596 

Besides  its  manufactures  of  textile  fabrics  and  clothing, 
its  metal  manufactures  (machinery  aud  small  ware)  em-  i 
ployed,  in  1871, 12,646  persons,  and  its  various  other  man- 
ufactures (chemioals,  paper,  coaches,  rubber  goods,  etc.) 
over  15,000 ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  industry  amounted  to  73,2.S5.  The  spirit 
of  this  busy  hive  is  shown  by  the  many  industrial  inven- 
tions and  improvements  by  Leigh,  Hughes,  Arkwright, 
Hargreaves,  Watt,  and  Stephenson,  which  either  orig- 
inated or  were  first  adopted  here.  One  of  tho  fine^ 
canal  works  in  the  world,  the  Bridgewator  Canal,  and 
the  first  railway  ever  in  active  operation,  were  built  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  ideas  of  free  trad* 
originated  here,  and  here  was  established  the  first  free 
lending  library  in  England.  The  city  has  over  2U0 
places  of  worship,  and  a  great  number  of  charitable,  be- 
nevolent, and  educational  institutions,  though  the  latter 
are  said  to  be  insufficient  for  the  teeming  population.  But 
in  spite  of  many  recent  improvements  the  city  is  still  one 
of  the  unheolthicst  in  England.  The  drainage  of  the 
ground  has  been  greatly  improved ;  new  and  wider  streets 
have  been  opened ;  parks  have  been  formed — Queen's  Park, 
Phillips  Park,  and  Alexandra  Park  in  1870 ;  good  water 
has  been  procured,  led  into  the  oity  through  an  aque<luot 
20  miles  long.  Nevertheless,  the  annual  death-rate  is  3.2 
per  cent.  In  arehiteotural  respects  the  city  is  not  very  re- 
markable, though  some  of  its  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
town-hall,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  assize  court,  etc-,  and 
also  many  of  its  warehouses,  factories,  and  residences,  are 
splendid  structures.  The  cathedral,  216  feet  long  and  120 
feet  wide,  in  Gothic  style,  was  built  in  1422,  but  has  under- 
gone many  changes.  The  population  of  Manehester  was 
240,367  in  1841,  338,722  in  1861,  351,189  in  1871 ;  and 
of  Salford,  113,023  in  1841,  102,449  in  1861,124,801  in 
1871. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Clarke  co..  Ark.    Pop.  770. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Dallas  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  574. 

Mancheater,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hartford  eo..  Conn., 
on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  R.  R.,  8  miles  E. 
of  Hartford.  The  extensive  silk  manufacturing  establiRh- 
ment-of  the  Messrs.  Cheney  Bros,  is  located  nere,  which 
alone  gives  employment  to  1000  operatives.  The  works 
occupy  about  8  acres.  Manchester  is  also  famous  for 
the  large  number  of  its  paper-mills,  of  which  there  are 
12  or  15  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  extensive  mills 
of  the  Union  Manufacturing  Co.  are  also  located  here. 
There  are  in  addition  several  stockinet,  cotton,  woollen, 
needle,  and  other  factories.  Manchester  has  7  churtihea, 
2  graded  schools,  1  newspaper,  a  large  hall,  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  stores.     Pop.  4223. 

N.  Ki.vGSBusr,  Ed.  "  MAircaitsTES  News." 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  IlL    Pop.  1144. 
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Manchester,  a  t.  of  Wabuh  oo.,  Ind.,  40  milea  W. 
of  Fort  Wftvnc,  on  Eel  River,  at  the  oroming  of  the 
Cinrinnati  Wabafh  and  Michigan,  the  Detroit  Eel  River 
and  Illinoiii,  and  the  Chirago  and  Atlantie  R.  Ka.,  ha«  3 
churche!.  1  newspaper,  1  bank,  7  manufactories  with  ateam, 
3  steam  grain-elevator*,  1  flouring-mill,  S  hotels,  20  stores, 
and  an  art-gallery.      M .  E.  Plbar,  Bd.  "  Rbpdblican." 

Mancheater,  poat-v.  of  Delaware  co.,  la.,  47  miles 
W.  of  Dubuque,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Magnoketn 
River  and  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R., 
ba£  5  churches,  2  hotela,  a  high  school,  a  newspaper, 
a  private  and  a  savings  bank,  a  town-hall,  several  large 
mills,  shops,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming. 
Pop.  1492.  C.  SA.1B0R.V,  En.  "  Press." 

JtaBchester,  post-r.,  sap.  of  Clay  co.,  K;.,  85  miles 
S.  B.  of  Lexington,  in  a  region  abounding  in  coal,  iron, 
and  salt. 

Jianehester,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kennebec  oo.,  Me.,  4 
miles  W.  of  Auguta,  ha*  3  charohea  and  some  manufac- 
tures.    Pop.  732. 

Maachester,  pmt-r.  of  Carroll  eo.,  Hd.,  S3  miles 
N.  W.  of  Baltimore.  Iron  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
76o :  of  district,  3388. 

Manchester,  poat-tp.  of  Eaaex  eo.,  Mass.,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  Ha.<>sachnsetts  Bay,  and  on  the  Eastern  R,  R. 
(Gloucester  branch),  R  miles  V.  E.  of  Salem,  has  3  churches, 
mannfisctnres  of  leather  and  fnmitnre,  a  pnblie  library, 
contains  the  summer  residences  of  many  wealthy  citisena 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resort. 
Pop.  1865. 

Manchester,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich., 
55  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Detroit 
nill^dale  and  Indiana  with  the  Jackson  branch  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.     It  has  ample  water, 

1  union  school,  7  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  I  saw  and 

2  planing  mills,  foundry  and  machine-shops,  1  bank,  a  large 
brewery,  and  a  number  of  atorea  and  ahops.  The  village 
also  possesses  medicinal  springs.     Pop.  2&16. 

a.  R.  Palhc. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Freeborn  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  701. 

Manchester,  city  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  lying  on 
both  «ide9  of  the  Merrimack  River,  lat.  42°  53'  N.,  Ion. 
71°  31'  9"  W.,  18  miles  S.  from  Concord,  was  the  flrst  city 
incorporated  in  the  State,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest, 
contains  one-tenth  of  its  wealth  and  population,  produces 
one-eighth  of  its  manufaotnred  goods,  and  is  the  fourth 
city  in  the  V.  S.  in  the  value  of  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
faetnre*.  It  was  settled  in  1722  by  the  deeoondants  of 
Scotch- Irish  Presbyterians,  and  was  Incorporated  in  1751 
as  the  town  of  Derryfield.  Its  name  was  cnanged  in  1810 
to  that  of  Manchester,  and  it  was  made  a  elty  in  1848.  It 
owes  its  extraordinary  growth  since  1838  to  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  eontrols  the  water-power  of 
the  Merrimack.  It  has  23,538  inhabitants  (largely  in- 
creaaed  since  the  census),  15  churches,  several  benevolent 
soeieties,  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  and  orphan  asylum, 
32  secret  organisations,  4  national  banks  with  a  eapital 
tt  $650,000,  5  savings  banks  with  deposits  of  $7,750,000, 
aiire  insnranee  company,  2  post-offices,  8  hotels,  1  monthly, 
4  weekly,  and  2  daily  newspapers.  It  is  on  the  line  of 
the  Coneord  R.  R.,  and  is  a  terminus  of  the  Concord 
and  Portsmouth,  the  Hanohester  and  Lawrence,  and  the 
Manchester  and  19'orth  Weare  R.  Rs.  The  city  is  com- 
pressed into  a  square  mile  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Merrimack,  into  which.  Just  opposite,  the  Piscataqnog 
Rirer  empties.  It  contains  the  State  reform  school,  county 
jail,  and  county  court-house.  It  has  a  system  of  water- 
works, completed  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  $800,000,  with  a 
reservoir  of  1 6.000,000  gallons  capacity,  fed  from  Lake 
Massabesick,  which  is  4  miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  con- 
tains 2300  acres.  It  has  a  free  library  of  18,000  volumes, 
established  in  1854, 5  public  parks  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  2  cemeteries.  It  contains  44  public  schools,  graded 
and  ungraded,  with  2500  pupils,  and  70  teachers,  besides 
the  Roman  Catholic  paroenial  schools  and  academy,  which 
have  1000  pupils.  It  has  paid  police  and  fire  departments, 
4  steam  fire-engines,  and  a  fire-alarm  telegraph.  The  Amos- 
keag  Falls,  with  a  fall  of  54  feet  1 0  inches,  the  highest  on 
the  Merrimack  River,  supply  the  water  by  two  canals  of 
a  joint  length  of  2}  miles  for  four  large  corporations — 
the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stark  Mills,  Manchester 
Mills,  and  Langdon  Mills,  which  have,  in  the  aggregate, 
300,000  spindles  and  7800  looms,  a  eapital  of  $6,750,000, 
and  a  pay-roll  of  $285,000  a  month,  and  make  143  miles 
of  cloth  a  day,  including  sheetings,  drillings,  delaines, 
seamless  hags,  etc.  The  Amoskeag  Co.'s  machine-shop 
makes  50  steam  fire-engines  a  year,  and  the  Manchester 
Locomotive  Works,  with  a  eapital  of  $150,000,  are  able  to 


make  180,000  dozen  pairs  of  stockings  a  year,  4  tons  of 
paper  a  day,  and  a  large  amount  of  edge  tools,  files, 
maehineiy,  carriages,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  woodwork, 
and  ale.  The  total  amount  of  eapital  invested  in  manu- 
factures is  $10,000,000;  the  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children  employed.  10,000  ;  the  yearly  pay-roll,  $4,000,000 ; 
the  valM  of  manufactured  goods,  $25,000,000. 

Maurice  D.  Clabke. 

Manchester,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Ocean  eo.,  N.  J..  41 
miles  S.  S.  W,  of  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  Southern  New  Jersey 
R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tom's  River  branch.  Pop. 
of  tp.  1102. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Passaic  oo.,  V.  J.    Pop.  1188. 

Manchester,  a  v.  (Kirklabd  P.  0.)  in  Kirkland  tp., 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  some  manufactures.     Pop.  158. 

Manchester,  post-tp.  of  Ontario  CO.,  N.  Y.,  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Erie  Canal  and  \ew  York  Central  R.  R. 
(Auburn  branch),  contains  numerous  villages,  and  has  8 
churcbev  and  manufactures  of  flour,  paper,  and  other 
goods.     Pop.  3546. 

Manchester,  post-v.  of  Adams  eo.,  0.,  on  the  K.  bank 
of  the  Ohio  Rirer,  75  miles  E.  of  Cincinnati,  has  3  churches, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  a  national  bank,  a  furniture  manu- 
factory, 4  large  mills,  2  hotels,  and  stores,  and  is  the  ship- 
ping-point for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  surround- 
ing country.     Pop  of  v.  942 ;  of  tp.  982. 

W.  U.  IIOLDERNBSS,  Eo.  "  MANCHESTER  GAZETTE." 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Morgan  oo.,  0.    Pop.  712. 

Manchester,  a  v.  (Wood's  Run  P.  0.)  of  Allegheny 
tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  R.  R.,  and  on  the  Ohio  River,  2  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg, and  is  the  seat  of  various  manufactures. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Wayne  eo..  Pa.    Pop.  1269. 

Manchester,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Northern  Central  R.  R.  (Mount  Wolf  Station).  Pop.  of 
b.  406 ;  of  tp.  2427. 

Manchester,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sumter  oo.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  320. 

Manchester,  post-r.,  eap.  of  Coffee  co.,  Tenn.,  70 
miles  from  Nashville,  on  a  branch  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charlestoo  R.  R.,  on  the  Bark  Camp  fork  of  Duck  River, 
has  4  ehurohes,  1  college,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop. 
5M.  C.  T.  WiLson,  Bo.  "  Corpu  Oo.  Democrat." 

Manchester,  post-v.  and  tp.,  eap.  of  Bennington  eo., 
Vt..  on  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.,  SO  miles  S.  of  Rut- 
land and  60  N.  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  a  distinguished  summer 
resort,  has  8  largo  hotels,  nearly  S  miles  of  marble  side- 
walk, beautifsl  drives  and  mountain  seenery,  a  national 
bank,  2  churches.  Burr  and  Barton  Seminary,  a  classical 
school  for  both  sexes,  a  eemetery,  a  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Pop.  1897.  D.  K.  SIH05D8,  Ed.  "Journal." 

Manchester,  post-v.  of  Chesterfield  CO.,  Ya.,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  .Tames  River,  opposite  Richmond,  of  which 
it  is  a  suburb,  and  is  the  seat  of  important  manufaotures. 
(See  RicHwoxD.)    Pop.  2599 ;  of  tp.  5048. 

Manchester,  ^.  of  Oreen  Lake  oo..  Wis.    Pop.  1140. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Jaokson  oo..  Wis.    Pop.  421. 

Manchtneel'  [8p.  maneinilla,  a  "little  apple,"  so 
called  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit],  the  Uippomatu 
mancintUn,  a  very  poisonous  evergreen  tree  of  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  order  Euphorbiaoeas.  Its  white 
later  or  juice  bums  the  skin  upon  which  it  falls.  To  taste 
its  fragrant  fruit  would  he  dangerous  were  it  not  that  the 
mouth  is  at  once  blistered  by  it.  It  is  affirmed  that  men 
have  died  from  sleeping  in  its  shade,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  bark  of  the  Bignonia  leucoiylon  (which  often  grows 
near  by)  is  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  The  beautiful  wood 
is  of  excellent  quality,  but  is  poisonous  even  when  dry. 
The  bastard  manohineel  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  Gaptt- 
raria  lati/olia  of  the  order  ApoeynaeesB.  It  is  also  poi- 
sonous. 

Manchooria.    See  MAirrcnooMA. 

Manci'ni  (Pasqualb  Stanislas),  b.  at  Naples  about 
1820 ;  at  an  early  age  beoame  prominent  as  a  publicist ; 
took  a  lively  part  in  the  Neapolitan  movements  of  1848, 
after  which  he  retired  to  Turin  with  his  wife  (the  gifted 
poetess,  Laura  Beatrice  Oliva  Mancini,  who  d.  in  1869), 
and  there  practised  with  great  success  as  an  advocate.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  professor  of  international  law  in  the 
University  of  Turin,  where  his  lectures  were  enthusias- 
tically applauded.  In  1855,  Cavonr  invited  Mancini  to 
take  part  in  the  Consiglio  del  Contensioso  Diplomatico. 
As  an  opposition  member  of  Parliament  the  speeches  of 
Mancini  were  listened  to  with  lively  interest.  In  1862  he 
was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  public  instruction  while 
Rattaixiwas  president  of  the  eouneil.     He  now  (1875) 
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ment,  a  profeaaor  in  the  nniverait.y,  and  an  actire  advo- 
cate. In  the  peace  conference  at  Ohent  in  1873,  Manoini, 
as  representative  from  Italy,  was  choaen  president  of  the 
conKreBB.  He  published  at  Naples  in  1873  hia  I'reUtioni 
di  Diriuo  luternazionaU,  and  also  an  admirable  easajr  on 
Haoohiarelli. 

IHan'co  Capac'^  the  founder  of  the  Tnca  dynasty  of 
Pern,  represented  by  the  traditions  of  the  Peruvians  as  a 
man  of  fair  complexion  from  a  distant  land,  who  with  his 
sister  and  wife,  Mama  Oello,  appeared  on  an  island  in  the 
Lake  of  Titioaoa  several  centuries  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, professing  to  be  children  of  the  sun,  beooming  the 
instructors  of  the  Peruvians  in  religion  and  civilisation, 
and  the  builders  of  the  city  of  Cuzco.     (See  Peru.)     A  re- 

Euted  descendant,  called  Manco  Capac  II.,  brother  of  Ata- 
uallpa,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Peru  as  nominal  sov- 
ereign by  Pizarro  in  1534,  escaped  (W>m  tutelage  the  fol- 
lowing year,  assembled  his  people  and  besieged  Cuzco 
unsnccessfully  (15.^6),  and  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare 
until  killed  by  soldiers  of  Almagro's  faction  in  1541. 

Manda'mnRf  in  law.  The  writ  of  mandamus  is  a  com- 
mand issued — in  England  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in 
this  country  by  any  superior  court  upon  which  the  juris- 
diction has  been  conferred — directed  to  an  inferior  tribnnal, 
an  officer,  or  a  corporation,  and  requiring  them  to  do  some 
particular  thing  therein  specified  which  belongs  to  their 
office  or  duty.  In  all  ordinary  cases  where  the  primary 
rights  of  the  cititen  have  been  violated  the  remedies  to 
which  he  is  entitled  can  be  obtained  by  actions.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  persons  clothed  with  official  or 
quasi-official  authority,  and  thus  having  the  power,  as  a 
part  of  their  public  ftinctions,  to  perform  certain  acts  in 
which  a  private  citizen  is  interestedj  become  charged  with 
a  duty  towards  such  oitizen,  who  in  turn  aoquires  a  right 
against  them  to  demand  that  the  acts  in  question  should  he 

Serformed.  If  the  official  persons  neglect  or  refuse  to  ful- 
1  the  obligation  which  thus  rests  upon  them,  it  may  be 
that  the  injured  party  can  obtain  no  adequate  remedy  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  action,  and  for  this  case  the  English 
and  American  law  furnishes  the  high  and  most  effective 
remedy  of  mandamns,  by  which  the  very  thing  that  ought 
to  be  done  is  ordered  to  be  done,  and  the  relief  is  therefore 
epeciSc,  complete,  and  absolute.  The  rules  of  procedure 
require  that  the  prosecution  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the 
State  or  the  people  as  the  plaintiff,  with  the  private  oom- 
plainaat  as  uie  relator — that  is,  the  promoter  of  the  pro- 
oeeding— but  this  oonneetion  of  the  State  is  merely  nominal ; 
the  Judicial  proeeas  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Injured  person  who  seeks  redress  by  its  means  as  though  it 
were  a  common  suit  at  law  or  in  equity.  From  the  forego- 
ing description  it  may  be  seen  that  the  three  following 
requisites  mast  exist  in  order  that  a  mandamus  may  be 
granted :  (1)  A  right  that  some  aet  shonlS  be  done  by  an 
offioial  or  qnasi-^oial  person  pertaining  to  his  special 
functions  and  duty ;  (2)  a  corresponding  legal  obligation 
resting  upon  such  person  to  do  the  aet  in  question ;  and  (3) 
the  absence  of  any  other  adequate  legal  remedy  for  the 
non-performance  of  the  obligation.  When  all  of  these  es- 
sentials exist  tbe  writ  of  mandamns  is  the  proper  mode  of 
obtaining  relief,  and  its  application  is  thus  exceedingly 
extensive.  It  is  a  means  by  which  the  higher  jndioiary, 
representing  the  majesty  of  the  State,  can  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influence  not  only  over  the  inferior  tribunals,  but 
over  ministerial,  administrative,  and  executive  officers;  by 
it  the  bierarohy  of  officials  may  be  taught  that  they  are 
snbject  to  the  law,  and  abuse  of  power,  neglect  of  duty,  and 
arbitrary  conduct  in  its  discharge  may  be  effectually  pre- 
vented. One  universal  principle  regulates  its  use:  it  is 
never  employed  to  interfere  with  or  to  control  the  exercise 
of  a  discretion,  bnt  only  to  compel  the  performance  of  a 
fixed  and  certain  legal  duty.  When  directed,  therefore,  to 
an  inferior  tribunal,  or  to  persons  whose  functions  are  ju- 
dicial, it  only  commands  them  to  adjudicate  upon  the  mat- 
ter described  and  to  render  some  decision ;  when  directed 
to  ministerial  officers,  iteommands  them  to  do  some  speeiflo 
act,  but  tbe  aet  must  be  one  which  they  are  legally  obliged 
to  do  as  commanded,  and  in  respect  to  which  they  arc  not 
clothed  with  a  discretion.  Mandamns  may  also  be  used 
against  a  corporation,  on  account  of  its  quasi  public  nature, 
to  compel  it  or  its  officers  to  perform  acts  required  by  law ; 
as,  for  example,  to  admit  or  restore  a  member  legally  en- 
titled. Jonif  NORTOK  POHKROT. 

Man'dans,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Dakota  family,  on 
the  upper  MisBOnri  River,  near  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory. When  first  brought  into  communication  with  tbe 
whites  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  thoy  inhab- 
ited nine  villages,  bnt  when  I«wis  and  Clark  ascended  the 
Missouri  in  1803  they  bad  been  driven  by  the  Sioux  np  the 
river  to  tbe  Ariokaree  country,  and  ooenpied  bnt  two  villages, 


plorers  built  Fort  Mandan,      They  were  more  friendly  to 
the  whites  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surrounding 
tribes.      This  circumstance  has  been  frequently  insisted 
I  upon,  especially  by  George  Catlin,  the  artist,  who  lived  a 
I  considerable  time  with  the  Mandans,  in  connection  with 
I  the  Welsh  legend  of  Prince  Madoc,  and  the  Mandans  have 
I  been  gravely  pronounced  deacendants  of  the  Welsh  colony. 
1  Affinities  to  Welsh  have  been  stated  to  exist  in  their  l&n- 
i  guage,  but  all  efibrts  to  substantiate  this  conjecture  have 
'  proved  illusory.     The  Mandans  were  nearly  swept  away  by 
the  smallpox  in  1837,  being  reduced  from  2500  to  145  indi- 
vidoals,  and  they  have  since  suffered  from  frequent  hostil- 
ities with  the  Sioux,  but  have  nevertheless  increased  to 
nearly  500  souls  (1875).     They  made  treaties  with  the  U.  S. 
in  1825  and  1866,  and  since  1870  have  been  officially  con- 
federated with  the  Arickarees  and  Minnetarlea,  to  whom  a 
large  common  reservation  has  been  assigned  on  the  Tellnw- 
stonc  River,  on  the  borders  of  Montana  and  Dakota.     The 
Mandans  live  chiefly  by  agricoltnre,  are  peaceable  and 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  have  never  taken  any  consider- 
able steps  toward  civilisation. 

Manda'ra,  or  Wandala*  kingdom  of  Central  Africa, 
S.  of  Bomoo,  of  which  it  has  been  a  dependency  since  1863, 
consists  of  a  large,  well-watered,  very  fertile,  beautiful,  and 
well-cultivated  valley,  encircled  by  the  high  and  pictur- 
esque Mendepy  Mountains.  The  inhabitants  are  Moham- 
medan negroes,  who  are  industrious  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  fabrics  and  articles  of  iron,  and  who  possess  a  cele- 
brated breed  of  horses.  They  are  more  intelligent  and 
better  shaped  than  the  Burronnding  negro  tribes,  but  they 
are  generally  accused  of  cowardice,  and  owe  their  inde- 
pendence to  the  surrounding  mountains  rather  than  to 
their  courage.  The  capital  is  Doloo,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itants. The  former  capital,  Mora,  waa  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  war  with  Bomoo  in  1863. 

Mandarin',  post-v.  of  Dnval  oo.,  Fla.,  on  the  E.  bonk 
of  St.  John's  River,  15  miles  above  Jacksonville,  is  a  place 
of  winter  resort  ft'om  the  North,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
oranges. 

IHandarin  Dnek  {Anai  gaUrimlata),  one  of  the  do- 
mesticated speoies  of  duck,  brought  f^om  Japan  and  China. 
It  is  of  singularly  brilliant  plumage,  has  a  fine  green  crest, 
and  a  fan-shaped  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  back.  It  is  as- 
serted that  these  ducks,  unlike  the  common  domestic  duck, 
are  never  polygamous,  and  that  they  never  mate  but  once. 
They  are  remarkable  for  coi^agal  fidelity. 

Maa'date  [Lat.  aumdatum,  a  "  commission  "],  a  species 
of  bailment  in  whioh  the  bailee  undertakes  to  perform  some 
labor  or  servioe  with  or  about  the  property  delivered  to 
him,  without  reoompense ;  as  if,  for  example,  he  agrees  to 
carry  gooda  from  one  place  to  another  (not  being  a  common 
carrier),  or  to  make  some  article  out  of  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bailor,  acting  in  either  cose  gratuitously.  As  this 
kind  of  bailment  is  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  bailor, 
the  bailee  is  only  bound  to  use  slight  diligence  in  caring 
for  the  property  entrusted  to  him.  (See  Bailhekt.)  Such 
care  and  vigilance  are  to  be  exorciseid  as  are  usually  shown 
fay  men  of  common  aense  and  ordinary  prudence  in  the 
management  of  their  own  property.  This  will,  of  course, 
vary  in  degree  with  the  circumstanoes  of  each  particular 
case.  Greater  care  is  requisite  if  tbe  property  is  peculiarly 
exposed  to  danger,  or  ia  liable  to  be  easily  injured,  or  is  of 
great  value,  than  under  other  eircumstances.  If  the  aervioe 
to  be  performed  be  one  requiring  professional  or  mechanical 
skill,  and  the  occupation  or  experience  of  the  bailee  bo  such 
as  to  imply  tbe  possession  of  such  skill,  he  will  be  hold  re- 
sponsible for  its  exercise  in  executing  tbe  work  undertaken. 
He  will,  however,  in  general,  only  be  required  to  exercise 
the  ordinary  degree  of  skill  which  is  usually  exhibited  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  and  not 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  of  which  such  persona  may  be 
deemed  capable.  There  may,  however,  be  special  cases 
where  a  more  severe  rule  will  be  applied,  as  where  he  is 
known  to  have  extraordinary  abilities,  and  is  employed  for 
that  reason.  The  same  rules  will  be  applioablo  ii  the  man- 
datary be  known  to  possess  the  skill  necessary,  though 
he  is  engaged  in  no  occupation  by  which  it  might  be 
acquired,  or  if  he  positively  professes  competence  for 
the  service  to  be  performed,  and  his  incapacity  is  not 
known  to  the  bailor.  If,  however,  the  bailee  bo  known  to 
the  owner  of  the  property  to  bo  incompetent  for  the  work, 
or  there  is  no  reason  to  presume  the  possession  of  sufficient 
skill,  an  unskilful  execution  of  the  task  undertaken  will 
not  render  the  former  liable.  He  will  only  be  bound  in 
that  case  to  exercise  such  skill  as  he  actually  possesses. 
If  goods  entrusted  to  a  mandatary  be  lost,  destroyed,  or 
injured  by  reason  of  theft,  robbery,  inevitable  accident,  or 
the  commission  of  acts  of  violence  which  could  not  he 
guarded  against,  or  from  any  other  similar  cause,  and  tbe 
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else  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  foresight  or  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary precautions,  ho  will  inour  no  liability  for  the  injury. 
It  is  sometimes  the  cose  that  the  parties  to  such  a  bailment 
determine  thoir  mntnal  duties  and  responsibilities  by  spe- 
oial  agreement,  which  would  then,  if  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  law,  supersede  or  modify  the  usual  legal 
rules  by  which  a  mandatary's  liability  is  determined.  It 
would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy  to  allow  the 
mandatary  to  stipulate  that  he  should  not  be  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  his  own  negligence.  A  mandatary  is 
in  all  casee  ooliged  to  follow  strictly  the  instructions  given 
by  the  bailor.  It  is  not  allowable  for  him  to  use  the  prop- 
erty for  any  purpose  of  his  own,  but  only  to  eSectuate  the 
obieot  of  the  bailment.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
bailment  he  has  a  special  or  qualifled  property  in  the 
goods  entrusted  to  him,  which  will  entitle  nim  to  bring  an 
action  against  any  one  by  whom  they  are  wrongfully  in- 
jured or  converted,  and  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss 
mstained.  The  bailor,  by  virtue  of  his  absolute  title  to  the 
gnods,  has  also  a  right  of  oetion  in  such  a  case.  A  recovery 
by  either  bailor  or  bailee,  however,  will  bar  the  other's 
tight  of  aetion.  If  the  mandatary,  losing  sight  of  the  ob- 
jmt  of  the  trust,  appropriate  the  property  to  his  own  use, 
he  may  be  sued  by  the  owner  in  an  action  of  trover  for  the 
value  of  the  goods,  or  in  replevin  for  the  recovery  of  the 
goods  themselves.  The  bailor  may  resume  possession  of 
the  property  at  any  time,  even  though  the  object  of  the 
bailment  is  not  fully  completed.  This  right  is  qualified  by 
the  condition  that  he  is  not  to  cause  serious  and  unneces- 
sary detriment  to  the  bailee,  being  without  fault.  But  the 
natural  expiration  of  the  bailment  occurs  when  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trust  have  been  fully  accomplished  or  the 
time  has  ended,  within  which  the  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  then  the  bailee's  duty  to  deliver  the  prop- 
erty to  the  owner  without  its  being  otherwise  altered,  de-^ 
teriorated,  or  improved  than  would  be  the  result  of  the 
proper  performance  of  the  work  undertaken  and  of  the 
natural  wear  and  tear  to  which  the  goods  had  been  neces- 
sarily subjected. 

The  consideration  upon  which  a  contract  of  mandate  is 
ba.<^ed  is  the  trust  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
induced  fay  the  bailee's  acceptance  of  the  goods  and  by  his 
undertaking  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  bailment.  A  mere 
executory  promise  to  accept  such  a  bailment  and  discharge 
its  resulting  duties  is  void  for  want  of  a  consideration. 
But  if  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust  be  entered  upon,  the  owner 
is  deprived  of  his  present  possession  of  the  goods,  and  of 
the  immediate  power  of  using  them,  and  is  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  promises  of  the  bailee  for  assurance  that  they  will 
be  kept  safe  and  that  the  object  of  the  bailment  will  be 
carried  out ;  this  is  regarded  in  law  as  a  sufficient  detri- 
ment to  the  bailor  to  constitute  an  adequate  consideration. 
(See  CoxTRAcr.)  It  is  therefore  generally  true  in  regard 
to  gratuitous  promises  that  no  action  will  lie  for  nonfea- 
sance or  an  entire  failure  to  perfonn  the  duty  undertaken, 
althongh  a  party  suffers  damage  thereby;  but  only  for 
misfeasance  or  an  improper  performance  of  the  service  im- 
posed. But  mandataries  may  also  in  many  instances  be 
sued  in  an  action  of  tort  as  well  as  in  an  action  of  contract. 
Tha«,  an  aetion  of  tort  might  be  maintained  for  an  injury 
to  the  property  occasioned  by  their  gross  negligence.  (See 
ToKT.)  (See  the  works  of  Story  and  Edwards  on  Bailmmtt; 
Parsons  on  Coulraett;  Chitty  on  Contraeti.) 

6B0B6I  Chase.    Reviseo  by  T.  W.  Dwioht. 
Man'davee,  city  of  Cuteh,  Hindostan,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cntch.     It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  all  the  ports  of 
Arabia  and  Western  Africa.     Pop.  60,000. 

MandelaTi  or  PattawapnTa^  the  present  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  is  situated  3  miles  from  the 
Irrawaddi  River,  a  little  X.  of  Amarapura,  the  former 
capital.  It  was  founded  in  1856,  and  is  laid  out  in  three 
parallelograms,  one  within  the  other,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  walls,  ditches,  towers,  palisades,  and  other 
kinds  of  fortifications.  The  innermost  parallelogram  is 
occupied  by  the  king's  palace,  with  the  spiral  tower  rising 
abore  his  throne,  and  its  gardens;  the  second  by  the  mili- 
tary and  the  government  officials ;  the  third  by  the  mer- 
chants and  mechanics.  The  whole  city  is  built  of  wood, 
but  glittering  with  bright  colors  and  gilding,  and  it  stands 
in  -a  very  fertile  plain  surrounded  with  cornfields  and 
orchards.     Pop.  90,000. 

Man'deTille,  post-v.  of  St.  Tammany  parish,  La.,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Fontchartrain.     Pop.  541. 

MaBdeviUe  (Bernard),  b.  at  Dordrecht  (Dort).  Hol- 
land, about  1065 ;  studied  medicine,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  Rotterdam  in  1R85,  after  which  he  settled  in 
London  as  a  physician.  Published  Baop  Drettird^  or  n 
CnlUetion  of  Fnbleg  in  Familiar  Verge  (1704).  and  after 
several  other  poems  of  little  note  brought  out  The  0mm- 
Uing-Hiv*,  or  Knam  turned  HoaeH  (1714),  and  in  1723 


an  enlarged  edition,  under  the  title  The  Fable  of  the  Beet, 
or  Private  Vicea  Public  Benejiu,  which  was  censured  by 
Berkeley  and  others.  A  second  part  of  the  Fable  appeared 
in  1728,  and  both  parts  in  1732.  He  also  published  Free 
Thoughu  on  JieligioHf  the  Church,  and  National  Happineee 
(1720-29),  An  Inquirg  into  the  Origin  of  Honor  and  Vtie- 
fulneet  of  ChriHinnity  in  War  (1732),  a  reply  to  Bishop 
Berkeley,  entitled  A  Letter  to  Dion  (1732),  and  several 
other  books.  He  was  patronised  by  Lord  Haoolesfield, 
and  d.  at  London  Jan.  21,  1733. 

Mandeville  (HmRr),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Einderfaook,  N.  T., 
Mar.  S,  1804 ;  graduated  at  Union  College  182S,  at  Mew 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  1829 ;  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Shawangunk,  Oencva,  and 
Utioa;  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  belles-lettres 
at  Hamilton  College  1841-49,  and  md  much  to  establish 
the  fame  of  that  institution  for  oratory.  He  published  a 
successful  series  of  readers  and  a  manual  of  elocution  and 
oratory  (1845).  He  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  d.  of  yellow  fever  in  1858. 

Mandeville,  or  IHaandeviile  (Sir  Jon.<(),  b.  at  St. 
Alban's,  England,  about  1300 ;  acquired  all  the  scholastic 
learning,  as  well  as  tho  knowledge  of  medicine  and  natural 
science,  attainable  at  that  time,  and  set  out  for  the  East  in 
1322,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  himself  by  extensive  travel 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  marvellous  Oriental  stories  then 
currenL  Arriving  in  Egypt,  he  was  favored  by  the  sultan, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  some  campaigns.  Returning  to 
England,  he  wrote,  thirty-four  years  after  they  had  men 
undertaken,  an  account  of  his  travels — first  in  Latin,  after- 
wards in  Norman-French,  and  lastly  in  English-— dedi- 
cating the  work  to  Edward  III.  He  d.  at  Liege,  Belgium, 
Nov.  17,  1372.  The  English  version  of  Mandeville  passes 
for  the  first  extended  work  in  English  prose,  and  nos  a 
great  value  as  a  monument  of  the  language,  independent 
of  the  question  of  the  veracity  of  the  traveller.  The 
earliest  English  edition  was  printed  at  Westminster  by 
Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1499.  The  best  modern  edition  is 
that  of  J.  0.  Ualliwell  (18.39). 

IHandin'^o,  territory  of  Western  Africa,  extending 
between  lat.  10°  and  14°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  6  and  10° 
W.,  consists  of  a  high  table-land,  and  contains  the  sources 
of  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Man- 
dingoes,  form  one  of  the  finest  negro  tribes,  remarkable  as 
well  for  the  strength  and  harmony  of  their  physical  fea- 
tures as  for  their  intellectual  powers  and  aptitude  for  civ- 
'ilized  life.  They  have  a  passion  for  music  and  dancing, 
and  a  talent  for  trade.  They  possess  a  rich  language, 
written  with  Arabic  characters,  and  as  they  are  very  fond 
of  travelling,  they  have  spread  widely.  They  are  Moham- 
medans, and  very  lealons  propagandists  of  islam.  Their 
number  has  been  estimated  at  between  6,000,000  and 
8,000,000.  They  have  formed  no  great  empire,  but  live 
in  small,  independent  states,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Manding,  Bamoook,  Bondoo,  Dentilia,  and  Yarra.  Polyg- 
amy is  very  frequent  among  them,  but  each  wife  has  a 
house  of  her  own,  or  rather  hut. 

Man'dolia  [Qr.  roi^Ifia],  an  instrument  of  music 
somewhat  resembling  the  guitar  and  the  lute.  Its  body  ia 
an  open,  shell-shaped  box  made  of  strips  of  bent  wood.  It 
has  four  or  five  strings,  which  arc  struck  by  fbe  plectrum. 
Tho  nook  has  a  finger-board.  This  instrument  is  chiefiy 
Italian.     Its  sounds  are  peculiar,  but  sweet  and  loud. 

Man^drake  [Gr.  piov^pa-y^v].  the  Afropa  mnndragora 
{Mandragora  q^SciNarum),  a  solanaceous  perennial  herb  of 
the  warm  parts  of  the  Eastern  continent.  It  is  a  narcotio 
poison,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  its  soporific  and 
aneesthetio  efifocts.  It  was  anciently  believed  to  nave  many 
magical  virtues :  it  could  cure  barrenness  ;  its  forked  root 
was  likened  to  a  man,  and  believed  to  possess  a  soul ;  it 
was  believed  to  shriek  so  loudly  when  dug  up  that  the 
person  digging  it  died.  Consequently,  the  earth  was 
carefully  removed  from  it  by  one  whose  ears  were  stopped 
with  wax,  and  a  dog  was  attached  by  cords  to  the  root  to 
drag  it  out.  The  name  has  been  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to 
Podophyllum  peltutum,  the  May-apple,  of  the  barberry 
family. 

Matt'drill  [said  by  some  to  be  a  name  of  African  ori- 
gin, bnt  by  others  to  be  a  combination  of  man  and  drill, 
a  species  of  baboon — >.  e.  the  "  manlike  drill :"  drill  is  an 
Old  English  word,  not  yet  quite  obsolete],  the  Cynortphn- 
lue  mormon,  the  largest  of  the  baboons,  a  native  of  North- 
em  Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  monkey 
tribe.  It  often  attacks  man  in  its  native  forests.  It  is  a 
hideous  brute,  and  excels  in  intelligence  and  strength,  as 
well  as  in  ferocity. 

Mandn'ria  [ano.  Mandyriitm  or  Mandonium],  a  town 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  a  fertile  part  of  the  province  of 
Lecce.  It  was  originally  a  Greek  settlement,  and  S.  of 
the  town  are  ancient  sepulchres  in  which  Ureek  vases  of 
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mnch  interest  hnve  been  found.  Pliny  mentions  an  inter- 
mittent •pring  which  still  exists  here,  and  there  is  another 
of  great  antiquity  issuing  from  an  excaration  in  a  rock. 
Pop.  in  1874,  8733. 

ilanee'sa,  or  Manis'sa  [anc.  Magnet'a],  tovn  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Hennos.  It  is  a 
largo  city,  containing  moro  and  finer  public  buildings, 
mosques,  minarets,  public  baths,  and  bazaars,  than  Smyr- 
na, and  carrying  on  an  important  trade  in  cotton,  grain, 
and  tobacco.  This  last  article  is  raised  in  the  immediate 
Ticinity  of  the  city,  and  is  considered  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  streets  of  Maneosa  are  generally  pro- 
tected ai^ainst  the  sun  by  OTersprending  mats  or  Tines. 
Pop.  73,000. 

Ma'nes  [Lat.  pi.,  probably  at  first  signifying  the  "  good 
ones"],  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  name  for  the  spir- 
its of  deceased  persons.  The  household  Lares  came  to  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  ancestral  Manes,  and  henoe 
received  worship  as  d!i  Manet,  or  divine  spirits. 

Man'etho  of  Heliopolia,  Egyptian  high  priest  and 
keeper  of  the  sacred  archives  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  under 
the  first  two  Ptolemies,  b.  at  Sebennytus  in  Lower  £gypt. 
He  wrote  in  Orcek,  with  the  aid  of  the  temple  records  and 
other  documents,  his  Egyptian  history,  of  which  nothing 
remains  but  fragments.  Josephus,  CotiCr.  Aplou.,  i.  3,  9. 
Sec  Cory,  Fraifmenl;  2d  ed.,  1832 ;  Soaliger,  Eusebins 
(Syncollua  and  Julius  Africanus),  and  his  Va  Einendatione 
lemporum,  1629 ;  Fabricii,  Bibliotkera  Ormcn,  ed.  Harles, 
iv.  128;  Fruin,  Leyden,  1847,  and  MUller's  Fragment, 
hietorieornm  Qrmcorum,  Paris,  1848.)  These  fragments,  in 
addition  to  an  aecount  of  the  Hjksos,  furnish  the  complete 
lists  of  thirty  dynasties,  running  over  more  than  3500 
years.  By  means  of  this,  in  conjunction  with  recent  dis- 
coveries which  attest  their  correctness,  the  Egyptian  chro- 
nology has  been  restored.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  an- 
tiquity and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  Original  fragments 
on  papyrus  wore  found  by  Seyffnrth  at  Turin,  which  were 
edited  by  Lepsius  in  his  AiuwaU  (1842).  (Roe  also  Lep- 
sius,  Ghronoloffie,  1850,  and  his  work  on  Hanetho's  deter- 
mination of  the  compass  of  Egyptian  history,  1857;  Boeckh, 
Manetkof  und  die  Hnndiitern-periode,  1845;  linger,  Chro- 
nolojie  dee  Manelhoe,  1867.)  A  poem  on  the  influence  of 
the  stars  is  attributed  to  him,  wnioh  the  critics  now  refer 
to  the  fifth  century  a.  d.  It  hu  been  edited  by  (ironorins, 
169S,  by  Koeohly  (Didot),  1851,  and,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation, by  Axtand  Rigler,  1832.  The  fragments  of  Manetho 
are  now  conceded  to  have  great  value.  Besides  the  writers 
mentioned,  see  Freret,  Marsham,  Usher,  Bunsen  (Bgtfpl't 
Place),  Poole,  Rask  (1830),  Champollion,  Wilkinson, 
Hincks,  Hengstenberg.  C.  P.  Krauth, 

Han'fred,  b.  in  Sicily  ahont  1233,  a  son  of  Frederick 
II.  of  the  bouse  of  Hobenstaufen,  received,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1250,  the  principality  of  Tarent,  and  acted 
as  regent  in  Italy  during  the  absence  of  his  half-brother, 
Conrad  IV.  He  subdued  with  great  valor  the  insurrections 
in  Capua,  Naples,  and  other  cities,  but  his  services  were  ill- 
rewarded  by  Conrad.  In  1254.  Conrad  died,  and  Manfred 
.  was  for  the  second  time  appointed  regent  in  Italy  during 
the  minority  of  Conradin,  and,  on  a  rumor  of  the  death 
of  Conradin  in  Germany,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  crowned  at  Palermo,  Aug.  II,  1258.  The 
rumor  proved  false,  but  he  now  refused  to  abdicate ;  and 
when  tile  pope.  Urban  IV.,  put  him  under  ban,  ho  invaded 
the  Papal  States  and  conquered  alf  Tuscany  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Montaperto,  Sept.  4, 12t0.  Uis  government,  thus 
oonsolidated,  was  vigorous,  splendid,  and  beneficial  to  the 
country.  He  founded  Manfrcdonia,  built  the  harbor  of 
Salerno,  and  established  schools  in  all  the  large  oities.  At 
his  magnificent  court  poets  and  scientists  gathered  to- 
gether, and  he  himself  was  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole 
circle,  a  true  Hobenstaufen.  Meanwhile,  the  pope.  Urban 
IV.,  and  after  him  Clement  IV.,  put  up  for  sate  in  Europe 
the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  a 
brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  was  found  to  be  the 
highest  bidder.  With  a  French  army  ho  landed  in  Italy, 
was  crowned  in  Rome  Jan.  6. 1266,  and  defeated  Manfred, 
by  treachery  rather  than  by  valor,  in  the  battle  of  Bene- 
vento,  Feb.  26,  1266.  Manfred  himself  fell  in  the  battle, 
and,  being  under  the  papal  ban,  was  buried  without  cere- 
monies under  a  heap  of  stones,  afterwards  culled  the  "  roek 
of  roses."  His  wife  and  sons  were  imprisoned — the  former 
for  eighteen,  the  latter  for  thirty-ona  years. 

ManfVedo'llia,  a  maritime  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Poggia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia.  The 
commerce  of  the  port  is  very  considerable,  nnd  several 
European  nations  have  consuls  here.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant fishing  station.  The  town  itaelf  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  Monte  Uargano,  about  23  miles  X.  E. 
of  Foggia.     The  site  was  chosen  by  Manfred  in  1261,  who 


Siponto  to  settle  here.  The  Turks  destroyed  this  town  in 
1620,  and  it  has  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 
Pop.  in  1874,  7938. 

Mangalore')  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  on  the  Malabar  const,  in  lat.  12°  52'  K.  It  is 
poorly  built,  but  stands  on  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  with 

fialm-groves  and  plantations  of  rice  and  sugar,  and  has  a 
arge  trade  in  sandal- wood  and  rice.     Pop.  11,548. 

Manganese',  Chemistry  of.  [The  derivation  of 
this  name  is  curious.  The  mineral  in  which  it  was  first 
discovered,  pyrolunte,  the  deutoxide  of  manganese,  had  in 
some  way  obtained  tho  fanciful  name  '*  black  magnesia," 
or,  as  LatiniEod,  ^^  magneeia  nigra  ;^'  whence,  it  is  asncrtod, 
mattganeite.]  The  earlier  chemists  considered  the  manganet^e 
ores  as  containing  some  modification  of  iron,  but  Pott  in 
1 740,  and  others  subsequently,  Kaim,  Winterl,  Scheele,  and 
Bergmann,  proved  that  they  contained  a  metal  ohemieally 
distinct  from  iron  ;  and  Gahn,  the  master  of  Berealioa,  first 
obtained  the  metal  manganese  at  a  date  not  left  on  record. 
It  was  in  examining  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  pyro- 
lusite,  in  the  eonne  of  bis  investigation  of  this  very  ques- 
tion, that  Soheele  made  the  grand  disoovory  of  ehloriue  in 
1774. 

Meiallie  Manganeee, — Though  known  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, this  metal  has  not  yet  come  into  use,  either  in  a  pur* 
form  or  in  alloys,  though  it  was  long  since  found  to  form 
some  alloys  having  promising  properties.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  it  from  its  ore  is  so  great  that  it  is  at  present 
only  a  curiosity  of  the  laboratory,  held  by  dealers  in  lab- 
oratory-supplies at  a  eost  ofover$100,  gold,  per  pound — not 
far  below  tne  eost  of  platinum.  It  is  deAsribed  as  being, 
when  obtained  by  smelting  the  ore  with  carbon  at  the 
highest  attainable  heat  of  a  blast  furnace,  a  soft,  brittle 
mctAl,  grayish-white,  and  with  the  aspect  of  ca«t  iron, 
feebly  magnetic,  and  having  a  density,  according  to  Berg- 
mann, of  6.861  to  7.1,  to  John  of  8.013,  and  to  Bschmann 
of  8.03.  These  variable  figures  argue  either  variable  purity 
or  the  existence  of  two  or  more  allotropes,  moet  probably 
.  the  latter,  because  tho  variations  are  too  great  to  be  due  to 
any  supposable  impurity.  It  oxidizes  so  readily  in  the 
air  that  it  must  be  preserved,  like  sodium,  in  liquid  hydro- 
carbons, aooording  to  John  and  Bachmann.  Brunner  in 
1857  obtained  manganese  in  another  way — by  reducing  its 
chloride  with  sodium;  and  he  describes  it  as  not  magnriir,  of 
density  7.12)8  to  T.206,  approaching  to  the  figures  of  Berg- 
mann, hard  enough  to  cnt  glau  like  a  diamond,  taking  a  fine 
polish,  and  not  tamieking  in  the  air,  though  it  decomposes 
water  slowly,  Wdhler  found  that  Brnnner's  manganese 
contained  silicon,  the  truth  being  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
iron,  the  presence  of  silicon  (others  since  state,  of  carbon 
also)  modifies  tho  properties  of.manganese  profoundly  (as 
the  present  writer  Delieves,  by  producing  allotropic  modi- 
fications). These  matters  should  be  reinvestigated  more 
thoroughly.  Deville  obtained  manganese  in  a  form  in 
which  it  had  a  reddish  color  like  bismuth,  and  deoomposed 
water  readily  in  the  mid. 

Oxidet  nf  Manganese. — There  are  six  oxides  of  this  metal 
known :  manganous  oxide,  MnO ;  manganoso-manganic  ox- 
ide, MngOi,  or  MnO,  Mn>Oi ;  manganic  oxide,  MniOs ;  man- 
ganic deutoxide  or  peroxide,  MnOi;  manganic  acid,  MnOs; 
permanganic  acid,  MnsOr.  Manganous  oxide  is  tho  base 
of  the  ordinary  salts  of  manganese,  the  sulphate,  carbon- 
ate, acetate,  etc.  Manganoso-manganic  oxide,  correspond- 
ing in  composition  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is  the 
mineral  species  hauenannixe.  Manganic  oxide,  the  ifesqui- 
oxide,  occurs  as  the  mineral  hraunite.  The  deutoxide  is  the 
mineral />yro{u«i(c,  occurring  in  powdered  form  in  commerce 
as  black  oxide  of  manganeee.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
manganese  mineral;  used  in  making  chlorine.  When  mixed 
with  muriatic  acid,  the  following  simple  reaction  occurx: 
MnOs  -I-  4HCl^MnCl2  +  2HjO  +  Clj.  Manganic  acid,  MnOj, 
has  not  yet  been  isolated,  being  known  only  in  its  salts, 
which  are  themselves  decomposed  by  contact  with  water, 
yielding  solutions  of  permanganates.  Tho  manganatcs  are 
green  in  color.  By  fusing  together  any  oxide  of  manga- 
nese in  tho  air  with  an  alkali,  a  green  manganato  is  formed, 
which  was  formerly  known  as  chamrleon  mineral,  from  the 
alterations  of  color  from  green  to  purple  which  its  solution 
in  water  undergoes  through  tho  change  from  a  manganate 
to  a  permanganate.  Permanganic  acid  is  known,  isolalNid, 
in  liquid,  and  oven  in  solid  crystalline,  forms.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  thick,  greenish-blaok,  metallic-looking  liquid, 
evaporating  when  warmed  as  violet  vapors,  but  exploding 
when  heated  quickly.  It  seta  fire  to  paper,  and  explodes 
with  aloohol  on  contact.  Its  most  important  compound  is 
the  permanganate  of  potaeh,  familiar  now  in  oommeroe  in 
beautiful  crystals,  which  are  largely  used  as  a  disinfecting 
agent.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  tests  used  by 
the  chemist  in  the  laboratory.    Manganese  has  been  stated 
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ud  capable  of  being  Bubntitated  for,  German  tiUer,  wbicli,  I 
if  correct,  woald  enable  it  to  take  the  place,  to  Bome  ex- 
teat,  of  the  expensive  metal  Hiekei^  and  thus  make  the  lat-  i 
ttr  cheaper.     Manf^nese  eompounda  have  valuable  usea  in  ' 
djeinx*  ^^l^^  ^^  modioine.    Manganese  haa  been  found  to  be  i 
a  normal  oonatitnent  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  very 
minute  qoantitj  is  believed  to  be  always  present  in  human 
blood  and  in  animal  tissues  generally.     With  the  exceed- 
in!;ly  delie&te  test  known  aa  "  Cram's  teat "  it  is  found  to 
be  almost,  if  not  quite,  aa  nnlvenally  diffused  thronghoat 
nature  aa  iron,  to  which  latter  it  ia  closely  linked  by  a  great 
many ehemicalanalogieaond affiliations.   HcxrvWurtz. 

Xaagaska,  tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  Ul. 

Xange  [Fr.  demangtr,  to  "  eat "],  a  disease  of  dogs, 
horse?,  cattle,  awine,  and  sheep,  distinguished  by  the  prea- 
I  en;e  of  atari  or  mites  upon  the  akin,  and  also  marked  by 
KiirSneas,  itching,  heat,  and  pimples  upon  the  skin.  Sul- 
phur ointments,  carbolic-acid  washes,  corrosive  sublimate 
in  weak  solotion,  and  decoction  of  tobacco  or  of  the  green 
lexTCJ  of  Verntrum  vin'dr,  are  all  useful  applications.  The 
afflicted  animal  should  be  kept  alone,  for  the  disease  is 
contagious.  When  the  mitea  nave  been  destroyed  by  the 
use  of  any  of  the  above  applications  the  animal  will  need 
liberal  feeding,  and  perhaps  some  mild  tonic,  like  iron.  A 
little  copperas  dissolved  in  his  drink  will  probably  be  saf- 
Icient. 

Man'jgle  [Datoh,  mangel],  a  maohine  for  smoothing  eot- 
ton  and  linen  goods,  rach  as  tablecloths,  sheeta,  eto.,  after 
■ashing.  The  old  styleof  mangle  is  a  box  filled  with  stones, 
ani  resting  upon  two  wooden  cylinders,  which  roll  back- 
ward and  forward  npon  the  smooth  table  upon  which  the 
linen  ia  spread.  The  box  is  drawn  baok  and  forth  by  sim- 
ple machinery.  No  heat  is  asoally  employed,  but  there  are 
iereral  improved  forms  of  the  mangle  in  the  market.  For 
the  finer  kinds  of  work  no  mangle,  it  is  believed,  can  ever 
take  the  place  of  the  sad-iron. 

Man'gles  (James),  b.  in  England  about  1785 ;  became 
1  commander  in  the  British  navy,  and  with  Capt.  C.  L.  Irby 
made  a  tour  in  tbe  Levant  1H15-20,  of  which  the  narrative, 
printed  for  private  oiroulation  in  1823,  was  published  in 
ISU  under  the  title  Trarelt  im  Egypt,  Nvbia,  Syria,  and 
li'  Holy  Land.  He  wrote  a  few  geographical  treatises, 
aoion;^  which  are  Oeoyraphy,  Degcriptire,  Deh'iientire,  and 
la  Detail:  and  Hi/droffraphy  in  Detail,  etc,  (1849),  and 
Gvidt  In  the  Sarigation  of  the  Thamet  Mouth  (18i3).  D. 
Nov.  IS,  1867. 

Man'gO  [Malayan,  mangga'],  the  fruit  of  Mangi/era  In- 
dies, an  Ea^t  Indian  tree  of  the  order  Anacardiacea9,  now 
Dsturaliied  in  most  warm  climates.  The  tree  is  wideapread- 
ing  and  affords  a  dense  and  very  grateful  shade.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  fruit,  many  of  which  are  very 
fine  for  desserts,  having  an  agreeable  blending  of  sweet- 
oejs  and  aridity.  The  fruits  of  other  species  of  this  genus 
arc  eaten,  but  none  of  the  others  are  valuable. 

Naago'hick,  poat-tp.  of  King  William  oo.,  Va.  Pop. 
1382. 

Hangold-Wnrxel  [Oer.  for  "beet-root"],  a  name 
adopted  by  farmers  and  others  into  English  to  designate 
the  larger  and  coarser  varieties  of  the  beet  ( Beta  vnlgnn't), 
BOW  extensively  grown  aa  food  for  domestic  animals.  Man- 
golds aT«  too  coarse  and  rank  for  human  food,  and  even 
for  cattle  they  are  harsh  and  irritant  to  the  bowels  in  the 
tarly  part  of  the  winter ;  but  towards  spring  they  may  be 
fel  to  all  kinds  of  stock  with  great  advantage,  though  too 
liberal  feciling  is  believed  to  have  a  diuretic  effeot.  Man- 
golds need  a  generous  soil,  clean  culture,  and  liberal  ma- 
nuring. As  much  as  80  tons  to  the  sere  hare  been  grown 
in  favorable  circumstances. 

IHan'gosteea  [Malayan,  mangmtta'],  the  fruit  of  Oar- 
n'lii'a  luuiiijo'laaa,  a  small  tree  of  the  order  Guttiferic,  a 
native  of  the  Spice  Islands,  now  grown  in  many  tropical 
regions,  and  cultivated  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
fniit  externally  resembles  an  orange,  but  is  usually  brown- 
i*h-rcd  rather  than  yellow.  The  outer  flesh  ia  very  astrin- 
gent and  inedible,  but  is  sometimes  used  medicinally  in 
dysenteries.  The  edible  portion  is  a  white  pulp  around 
tbe  seeds,  large  and  five  in  number,  in  the  centre.  This 
juicy  pulp  is  described  as  "having  the  whiteness  and 
solubility  of  snow,  and  a  refreshing,  delicate,  delicious 
flavor, . . .  partaking  of  the  compound  taste  of  the  pine- 
apple and  peach,  with  many  other  equally  good  but  utterly 
inexpressiole  flavors."  This  excellent  fruit  may  be  eaten 
fteely  without  harm,  and  ia  very  refreshing  in  fevera.  The 
tree  ia  highly  ornamental. 

Man'gTOTe  [probably  oorrupted  from  Malay  mangle, 
and  grote],  a  popular  name  for  the  ahrubs  and  trees  of  the 
order  Rhixophotsceas,  natives  of  the  mnddy  coasts  of  hot 
eountries,  wnerc  they  form  dense  thickets,  which  exclude 
tbe  sun's  rays  from  th«  aoil  and  become  moat  frnitfal 


centres  of  malarial  influence.  There  are  some  Ave  genera 
and  twenty  species,  of  which  Jihixopkora  mangle  and  cnii- 
delaria  are  the  typical  mangroves.  The  mangrove  is  found 
in  many  tropical  regions,  and  is  abundant  on  the  coasts  and 
keys  of  Florida.  The  fruit  is  eatable,  the  bark  useful  in 
tanning.  Most  of  the  mangroves  are  remarkable  as  in- 
vaders of  the  domain  of  the  sea,  which  they  convert 
slowly  into  dry  land.  Their  stems  put  forth  long  aerial 
roots  which  extend  down  into  tbe  water :  the  seeds  ger- 
minate in  the  fruit,  and  send  down  a  long  and  heavy  root, 
whieh  on  falling  sinks  into  the  mud ;  and  thus  the  mangrove- 
swamp  slowly  gains  upon  tbe  shallow  aeaa.  Tbe  wood  of 
some  species  is  hard,  heavy,  and  useful  in  the  arts,  par- 
ticularly in  boatbuilding.  Mangrove-wood  is  often  brought 
to  seaports  as  part  of  a  ship's  dunnage.  It  is  sold  aa  fire- 
wood, for  whicn  some  species  are  excellent.  The  bark  is 
also  imported  for  tanners'  use,  and  ia  useful  for  some  kinds 
of  work.  In  some  countries  there  are  other  trees  which 
share  the  habits  and  tbe  habitat  of  the  mangrove,  aa  the 
Laguneularia  raeemota  (order  Combretacete)  of  the  West 
Indies,  Florida,  etc.  The  white  mangroves  {Avicennia)  of 
Australasia,  India,  South  America,  etc.  are  of  the  order 
Myoporaceae,  and  have  tbe  habit  of  true  mangroves.  The 
bark  of  some  species  (as  A.  tomenlota)  is  ezeellent  for  tan- 
ning.  The  resin,  the  seeds,  and  the  roots  of  this  species 
are  used  as  food  by  the  poor  in  many  countries.  The 
Conocarptu  raeemosa,  a  mangrove  of  Brasil  (order  Com- 
bretoceee)  yields  bark  for  tanning.  Zanzibar  exports  to 
Arabia  great  numbers  of  mangrove  poles,  called  "  Zanzibar 
rafters,"  in  trade.   The  business  aflbrds  a  handsome  profit. 

IHan'giim,  tp.  of  Orange  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2485. 

Han^m  (Willie  Person),  b.  in  Orange  oo.,  N.  C,  itt 
1792;  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1815 ;  became  a  successful  lawyer  and  Whig  politician, 
and  was  in  1819  and  1826  chosen  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court;  was  in  Congress  1823-26;  V.  S.  Senator  1831-37, 
and  again  in  1841-53.  In  1837  eleven  electoral  votes  were 
cast  for  him  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  V.  S.  He 
was  president  of  the  Senate  during  the  Tyler  adminis- 
tration.    D.  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C,  Sept.  14,  1861. 

Mauhat'tan  Island.    See  New  York,  Citt  or. 

IHanhattaa,  tp.  of  Will  co.,  HI.    Pop.  922. 

Manhattan^  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Riley  co.,  Kan., 
on  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  Big  Blue 
and  Kansas  rivers,  has  7  churches,  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural Collego,  a  public  library,  1  weekly  and  1  monthly 
newspaper.  3  banks,  a  boot  and  shoe,  a  cigar,  and  2  wagon 
and  carriage  factories.  Pop.  of  v.  lltS :  of  tp.  1989. 
Albert  (iRirrix,  Ed.  "  Nationalist." 

Manhattan,  tp.  of  Luoas  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1394. 

Man'heim,  tp.  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river  Mohawk,  is  tbe  seat  of  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  2000. 

Mankeim,  tp.  of  Lancaster  co..  Pa.    Pop.  2S03. 

Manheim,  post-b.  of  Lancaster  oo..  Pa.,  on  the  Read- 
ing and  Columbia  and  Lancaster  R.  R.,  10  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Lancaster,  has  6  churches,  a  commodious  school  build- 
ing, a  newspaper,  a  national  bank,  2  large  steam  flouring- 
mills,  an  extensive  steam  saw  and  planing  mill,  foundry, 
machine-shop,  2  carriage-factories,  IB  cigar  manufnetories, 
2  lumber-yards,  coal-yard,  4  hotels,  and  stores.  The  bor- 
ough has  a  fine  park,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  agricul- 
tural district  of  great  fertility.     Pop.  1122. 

John  M.  Exsmincer,  En.  "Sentinel." 

Manheim,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Maryland  linet 
Pop.  1159. 

Mania.    See  Ihsanity. 

Man'ichieiBmt  a  religions  system  which  arose  toward 
the  end  of  the  third  century  in  the  Persian  empire,  com- 
pounded mainly  of  Persian  Dualism,  Booddbism.  and  Syr- 
ian Onosticism,  and  using  certain  Christian  ideas  as  a 
gloss  for  a  heathen  theosopby.  In  respect  to  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  the  Latin  and  Greek  Fathers  difi°cr  from  the 
Persian  accounts.  The  former — all  derived  from  a  cor- 
rupt Latin  translation  of  reports  of  a  discussion  of  Bishop 
Arehelaus  of  Ciesarea  with  Manes  or  Manichmus — trooe 
the  system  to  one  Scythianus,  a  Saracen  merchant  of  the 
time  of  tbe  apostles,  whose  pupil,  Tcrebinthus — called  by 
himself  Bnddas — wrote  by  his  direction  four  books,  of 
which  Enbricns,  a  liberated  slave,  obtained  possession 
after  his  death  and  founded  on  their  doctrine  a  new  re- 
ligion. According  to  Persian  accounts — later  and  much 
more  credible — one  Mani  (sprung  from  an  illustrious 
family  of  the  Magi,  of  high  gifts  and  extensive  culture  in 
art  and  science,  a  painter  and  a  mathematioian,  having 
professed  Christianity  and  been  ordained  presbyter  in 
the  Church,  yet  retaining  his  Farseo  ideas),  amid  the 
attempts  at  the  accession  of  the  Saaaanida  to  the  throne 
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of  Persia  to  restore  the  old  national  religion,  oonoeived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  universal  religion,  blending  Chris- 
tianity with  Parsism.  Accordingly,  under  the  reign  of 
Shaphur  I.  (Sapor)  he  oame  forward  as  a  reformer  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect,  claiming  to  be  the  Paraclete  prom- 
ised by  Christ.  Excommunicated  by  the  Christians  and 
fersecuted  by  the  Magi,  be  fled,  and  travelled  through 
ndia  and  Central  Asia  as  far  as  China,  gathering,  as  he 
went,  additional  materials  for  his  religions  system.  For 
twelve  months  bo  lived  in  a  oave  in  Toorkistan,  where  he 
was  fed  by  ravens,  and  wrote  his  book,  the  Ertenki  Man! — 
the  gospel  of  bis  sect,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery  and  pic- 
torial illnstration,  symbolising  his  theosophy.  Returning 
to  Persia,  he  was  protected  by  the  new  king,  HormuE ; 
but  afterwards  by  his  successor,  Behram,  being  compelled 
to  discuss  his  system  with  the  Hagi,  and  being  declared 
ranquished,  he  was  flayed  alive  (277  a.  d.).  After  his 
death  his  sect,  spreading  in  the  Roman  empire,  was  per- 
secuted by  Diocletian  because  of  its  Persian  origin,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Christian  emperors  as  heretical  and 
anticbristian :  which  very  fact  suosequently  tended  to  se- 
cure for  it  protection  in  Persia, 

Ancient  Persian  Dualism  fiimished  the  fundamental 
idea  of  this  system.  In  It  good  and  evil  were  opposed 
from  eternity,  and  were  represented  by  light  and  darkness. 
The  good  god,  Ormusd,  and  his  twelve  sons,  constituting 
the  kingdom  of  light,  were  in  eternal  warfare  with  Satan 
and  his  demons,  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Inroads  had 
been  made  by  the  latter  upon  the  former,  and  in  order  to 
guard  the  border-land  Ormusd  places  over  it  an  JBon 
(the  mother  of  life),  who  gives  birth  to  the  ideal  man; 
who,  assisted  by  the  five  pure  elements,  enters  on  the  con- 
test, but  is  taken  captive.  Another  JEon  (the  living 
Spirit)  is  now  sent  to  his  aid — not,  however,  in  time  to 
prevent  the  kingdom  of  darkness  from  swallowing  up  part 
of  his  luminous  essence  (the  soul  of  the  world).  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  ideal  man — the  Jesus  Impatibilis — is 
now  transported  to  the  sun.  Out  of  the  mixture  of  the 
luminous  essence,  thus  absorbed,  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  the  living  Spirit  now  creates  this  present  visible 
world,  in  order  that  from  a  process  of  purification  now 
entered  on  the  particles  of  light  may  now  regain  strength 
and  freedom.  Prom  this  mixture  every  man  has,  besides 
a  soul  of  light,  an  evil  soul ;  the  former  of  whioh  is  to 
gain  the  victory  by  drawing  to  itself  the  particles  of  light 
scattered  through  nature,  and  especially  m  the  vegetable 
world.  While  this  purification  is  being  accomplished 
under  the  snperintendency  of  the  ideal  man  residing  in 
the  sun,  and  of  the  living  Spirit,  the  evil  demons,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  attempting  by  false  religions,  as  Judaism 
and  heathenism,  to  bind  souls  to  the  kingdom  of  night. 
At  last  the  ideal  man  in  the  sun — the  Christ — descends  in 
a  seeming  bodily  form,  and  aims  by  his  doctrine  to  liber- 
ate the  imprisoned  souls  of  light.  He  is  seemingly  killed 
by  demons,  but  it  is  only  the  phantom  of  his  body  that  is 
crucified.  But  his  doctrine  is  misapprehended  and  mis- 
represented by  his  apostles,  to  restore  which  to  its  purity 
Mani,  the  promised  Paraclete,  is  sent.  He  was  thus  the 
head  of  the  Church,  with  apostles,  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  evangelists  under  him.  His  oommunity  or 
Church  was  divided  into  the  catechumens  or  auditoren,  and 
the  elect  or  perfect ;  the  latter  to  be  supported  by  the 
former,  while  they,  the  elect,  were  to  practise  the  most 
rigorous  asceticism  and  to  abstain  from  marriage  and  from 
sins  of  the  month,  the  hand,  and  the  body.  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper — the  former  with  oil,  the  latter  without 
wine — were  part  of  the  secret  ceremonial  of  the  perfect. 
Thoy  had  no  altars  or  images.  The  sun  was  revered  by 
them  merely  as  representative  of  the  ideal  man,  or  the 
principle  of  light.  Fasts,  prayers,  and  readings  f^om 
Hani  constituted  their  worship.  Sunday  was  a  festival 
devoted  to  the  sun.  But  their  great  festival  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  martyrdom  of  Mani.  The  Old  Testament 
they  rejected  absolutely,  and  of  the  New  they  retained 
only  what  had  been  revised  and  redacted  by  the  Paraclete, 
Mani. 

The  system  of  Hani  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
apparent  opposition  of  good  and  evil  in  the  material  uni- 
verse and  in  the  soul  of  man.  This  opposition  he  teaches 
to  be  the  expression  of  two  antagonistic  principles,  exist- 
ing independently  from  eternity,  and  professes  to  repre- 
sent a  scheme  by  which  the  material  universe  and  the  soul 
of  man  may  be  freed  from  this  conflict,  may  be  purged  of 
the  evil,  and  wholly  possessed  and  perfectly  blessed  by  the 
good.  As  a  system,  it  is  to  the  utmost  extent  fanciful. 
Its  attraction  for  curious  and  speculative  minds  lies  in  its 
professed  solution  of  the  dark  and  (to  many  minds)  des- 
perate enigma  of  the  origin  of  evil — an  exposition  of  the 
blending  and  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  the  universe, 
with  the  ultimate  liberation  and  triumph  of  the  former. 
The  sect,  though  pursued  with  hostility  in  varioas  forms 


by  Magians,  Christiana,  and  anbsequently  by  Mohammed- 
ans, continued  to  subsist  by  a  secret  tradition  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  reappeared  in  connection  with  sev- 
eral heretieal  sects. 

In  various  forms  and  combinations,  and  under  rarions 
names,  its  main  elements  were  soon  after  the  death  of  its 
founder  widely  diffused  through  the  Roman  empire.  Af- 
rica was  its  ohief  seat  in  the  West,  and  its  chief  apostle 
there  was  Fanstus  of  Mileve,  who  wrote  apologies  for  it 
and  against  Christianity.  Through  his  influence  Angus- 
tine  was  for  a  time  captivated  with  its  promises  of  occult 
and  profounder  wisdom,  but  afterwards,  disappointed  and 
disgusted  with  its  emptiness,  he  wrote  largely  and  with 
great  earnestness  against  it.  From  Valentinian  I.  (354- 
375)  the  Roman  emperors  issued  frequent  and  severe  edicts 
against  it.  In  Africa  it  was  also  persecuted  by  the  Van- 
dals, and  whole  shiploads  of  its  adherents  (477)  were  trans- 
ported by  them  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  the  time 
of  Leo  the  Great  (a.  d.  440—161)  numbers  of  them  were 
found  at  Rome.  The  scot  was  distinguished  by  rigorous 
formal  asceticism,  but  was  accused  of  Antinomian  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  indulgence  of  secret  lusts.  The  elements 
and  principles  of  the  Manicheean  system  were  difiused 
through  Spain  through  the  Priscillianists,  a  dualistic  sect, 
which,  appearing  380,  spread  extensively,  but  was  finally 
suppressed  S83.  But,  despite  the  rigorous  measures  taken 
against  them  in  various  countries,  the  elements  of  their 
system  appear  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  various  mystic 
and  Onostic  schools,  such  as  the  Panlicians  and  the  Cath- 
erini,  by  whom  its  doctrines  were  widely  diffused  through 
the  S.  of  France  and  Germany,  where  successively  thoy 
established  their  chief  seats.  Indeed,  the  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  evil  and  the  seeming  dualism  of  human  nature 
have  ever  tended  to  drive  minds  in  the  direction  of  their 
speculations,  though  entirely  Independent  and  ignorant  of 
their  system.  T.  M.  Post. 

Manipinlt  (Gabriel),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in  1704  of 
Huguenot  parentage ;  became  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence  loaned  the  State 
$220,000.  When  Gen.  Prevost  attacked  Charleston  in  May, 
1770,  Manigault,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was  among 
the  volunteers  in  the  lines,  accompanied  by  a  grandson 
fifteen  years  old.  'D.  at  Charleston  in  1781. 

Mani'la,  or  Manil'la,  city  of  Luton,  capital  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  or 
governor,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig.  It  con- 
sists of  the  city  proper  with  about  1.5,000  Inhabitants,  and 
a  number  of  suburbs  with  a  population  of  1 60,000.  The 
city  proper  is  situated  between  the  river  and  the  sea,  and 
is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  It  is 
laid  out  with  straight  and  broad  streets,  and  with  many 
public  squares  sparkling  with  fountains  and  displaying 
the  whole  gorgeousness  of  a  tropical  vegetation  in  their 
gardens.  It  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  the  magnificent  pal- 
aces of  the  governor  and  the  archbishop,  the  colleges,  bar- 
racks, and  other  public  buildings,  and  has  a  most  beauti- 
ful promenade  along  the  ramparts,  which  in  the  evenings, 
when  crowded  with  people,  presents  a  most  animated  as- 
pect. Of  the  BuburM,  Binondo,  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  is  the  largest  and  most  important.  It 
is  the  seat  of  traffic  and  commerce,  and  hero  Spaniards, 
Englishmen,  Americana,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Malays,  and 
mestlioes  meet  to  buy  and  sell ;  hundreds  of  races,  cos- 
tumes, and  languages  mix  together  In  endless  confusion. 
Manila  has  been  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  commerce 
in  the  East  Indies  almost  since  its  foundation  in  li71  by 
Legaspi.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  all  the  products 
of  the  Philippines  are  brought  hither — rice,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  tobaeoo.  The  last  two  articles  are  the 
prinoipal  ones.  Manila  cheroots  and  cigars  are  world- 
lamous ;  the  manufacture,  whioh  is  a  government  monop- 
oly, employs  more  than  20,000  hands.  Of  the  Manila  hemp 
many  delicate  and  beautiful  fabrics,  much  appreciated  in 
commerce,  are  made.  But  the  city  has  a  dangerous  enemy 
in  the  earthquake.  Three  times  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed ;  on  the  last  occasion,  in  1K6.1,  all  its  churches 
fell,  and  thousands  of  people  were  killed. 

Manila  Hemp,  or  Abaca,  the  fibre  of  Mma  troglo- 
dytarum  (order  Musacete),  a  plant  resembling  the  plantain 
and  the  banana.  It  is  cultivated  principally  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  the  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  leaf-stalk 
of  the  plant.  It  is  largely  Imported  for  the  manufacture 
of  cordage  and  canvas,  which  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
exceeding  hemp  in  durability,  but  not  in  flexibility.  Old 
Manila  is  used  for  paper-stock,  and  makes  a  wrapping- 
paper  of  oxoellent  quality  and  great  strength. 

Manil'ins  (Hakccs),  a  Latin  poet,  of  whom  a  didactio 
poem  in  five  books,  Antronumica,  has  been  preserved,  bat 
of  whose  life  and  age  nothing  is  known,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  flourished  under  Augustus.     The  first  mana- 
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Kript  was  diacoTered  by  PofCgio,  and  printed  at  Narem- 
berg  in  1473.  Scaliger  in  1579,  Bentley  in  1730,  and  Ja- 
cob in  1836,  hare  given  editione  based  on  several  manu- 
aoripts.  There  is  an  English  translation  b;  Creech  (1697) 
and  a  French  by  Pingr6  (1786). 

Maiiilla,  poat-v.  of  Walker  tp..  Rash  CO.,  Tnd.,  on  the 
JefTersonrille  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  (Cambridge  City 
braneh).     Pop.  163. 

Maain'  (DAirisLs),  b.  in  Venice  in  1804;  edooatad  at 
Padna,  and  at  an  early  age  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnished  advocates  in  Venice.  His  influence,  together 
with  that  of  Tommaseo,  was  most  important  in  preparing 
the  revolntion  in  Venetian  Lombardy.  Being  imprisoned 
with  his  fKend,  he  was  subjected  to  a  political  trial,  but 
on  Har.  17,  1848,  the  peopfe  forced  the  dungeons,  liber- 
ated the  two  illustrious  prisoners,  bore  them  in  triumph 
through  the  city,  and  then  placed  them  at  the  head  of  toe 
provisory  government  Hanin  moderated  the  violence  of 
the  revolntion,  restrained  it  <V«m  excesses,  sustained  the 
honor  and  defended  the  independence  of  Venice  to  the  ut- 
most. On  his  banishment  he  withdrew  to  France,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  teaching  Italian,  and  at  the  same 
Ume  was  a  most  active  apostle  for  the  freedom  of  Italy. 
No  Italian  abroad  ever  rendered  more  important  service 
to  his  country  than  Daniele  Manin.  The  sympathy  and 
esteem  he  won  for  himself  converted  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  writers  to  the  cause  of  Italian  indenend- 
ence.  To  Daniele  Manin  should  be  especially  attriouted 
the  efficiency  of  the  Sooicta  Naxionale  Italiana,  which,  by 
the  advice  of  the  illastrious  Venetian  refugee.  La  Farina 
founded  at  Turin.  D.  in  Paris  Sept.  22, 1857.  His  remains 
were  solemnly  conveyed  by  his  son  to  Venice,  where  in  May, 
1875,  a  fine  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

IHa'nioc,  Caasa'va,  Jo'ca,  or  IHandio'ca,  names 
of  the  Jatrophn  Manihot  or  Manihot  HtiltMimOf  and  of  the 
Uanikot  Aipi,  half  shrubby  euphorbiaceous  plants  of 
South  America,  perhaps  natives  of  Africa  also.  They  are 
extensively  cultivated  as  sources  of  food.  From  the  farin- 
aceous root  is  prepared  tapioca,  Brazilian  arrowroot,  the 
Bnisilian /annAa,  and  other  forms  of  amylaceous  or  starchy 
food.  The  flrst-mentioned  species  is  poisonous,  but  its  dan- 
gerous qualities  are  dispelled  by  heat ;  the  other  species  is 
considered  harmless.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  produce  a  large  amount  of  food.   (See  Tafioca.) 

Manis.    See  Paxoolik. 

Manis'tee,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  adapted 
to  grsin-calture,  but  is  largely  covered  with  forests.  Lum- 
ber rutting  and  sawing  is  the  chief  industry.  The  eonnty 
is  traversed  by  Manistee  River.     Pop.  6074. 

Manistee,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Manistee  co.,  Mich.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Manistee  River,  and  between  Lake  Manis- 
tee and  Lake  Michigan.  The  river  between  the  lakes  is 
li  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  small  vessels  drawing 
10  to  12  feet  of  water.  It  has  6  churches,  4  union  school- 
bnildings,  the  central  costing  $18,000,  20  steam  saw-mills, 
6  shingle-mills,  2  planing-mills,  2  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  and  1  grist-mill.  It  ships  annually  200,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  an  immense  quantity  of  shingles,  lath,  pickets, 
wood,  bark,  etc.  It  is  also  located  in  the  great  peach  and 
fmit  belt  of  Michigan.  Pop.  3343 ;  of  tp.  exclusive  of  city, 
271.  B.  W.  Fowler,  Prop.  "  Times  amd  Stasdaro." 

Manistee  River  rises  in  Antrim  co.,  Mich.,  and  flows 
in  a  generally  S.  W.  course  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Mani'to,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Mason  co.,  HI.,  on  the 
Peoria  Pekin  and  Jackaonville  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  375 ;  of 
tp.  1352. 

Manito'ba,  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Britiah  North  America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  parallel 
of  50°  30'  N.  lat,  on  the  B.  by  the  meridian  06°  W.  Ion., 
on  the  S.  by  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  U.  S.  A. — the  line 
being  the  49th  degree  of  N.  lat. — and  on  the  W.  by  the 
meridian  of  99°  W.  Ion.  Area,  14,340  square  milea,  or 
9,177,600  acrea. 

Surface,  Climate,  Geology. — The  whole  area  of  the  prov- 
ince is  included  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  and  is  a  fertile  plain,  the  part  near  the  river  being 
a  remarkably  dead  level.  W.  of  the  river  the  strmma 
flow  in  deep  troughs  or  conUeM.  Tall  grass  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  From  what  is  known  of  the  geology 
of  this  region,  it  wonid  appear  that  it  is  a  Cretaceous  sur- 
fiue,  generally  resembling  that  of  N.  E.  Dakota.  The 
soil  is  very  productive  of  wheat  and  most  other  crops ; 
but  from  its  lower  level  it  ia  claimed  that  the  winter  cli- 
mate, though  severe,  is  milder  than  that  of  the  same  river- 
valley  in  its  more  southern  portions.  Thus,  the  bank  of 
the  Red  River  at  St.  Vincent,  Minn.,  is  792  feet  above  the 
tt»(V.  8.  Qeol.  Snrreg,  F.  V.  Hayden,  1872).  Farther 
np,  at  Breokenridge,  the  elevation  is  953  feet  (ibid.),  while 


at  Fort  Oarry,  Manitoba,  it  is  but  640  feet  {Profile  Map 
Can.  Pacific  Railway).  Lake  Winnipeg,  according  to  Mr. 
Hind,  is  but  628  feet  above  the  sea-level.  There  is  at 
least  sufficient  timber  in  the  province  for  all  immediate 
wants.  Buffalo  and  other  game  abound.  The  waters 
teem  with  valuable  fish.  Notwithstanding  the  very  favor- 
able statements  with  regard  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
of  Manitoba,  the  published  climatologieal  statistics  of  the 
Canadian  government  appear  to  show  that  it  is  one  of 
the  coldest  inhabited  parts  of  British  America  in  winter, 
though  the  rather  short  summer  is  very  warm.  The  rain 
and  snow  fall  is  very  light  in  winter,  hence  the  Caoodiaa 
Pacific  Railway,  which  will  pass  throagh  the  province, 
will  here  meet  with  but  small  obstmotion  to  its  trains 
from  snow.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthful.  The 
Red  River,  though  very  serviceable  in  naTigatioD,  has 
been  known  to  inundate  the  surrounding  country.  For- 
merly, the  inhabitants  sufl°ered  much  from  severe  winters 
and  from  the  visitations  of  grasshoppers.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  territory  has  more  wood  and  water  than  the 
western,  and  is  not  snob  a  dead  level.  It  has  some  marshy 
land.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  reared,  and  flour  and 
fiin  exported. 

Financet. — The  Dominion  subsidy  pays  nearly  all  tb* 
publie  expenses.  The  custom-houses  of  the  province  pay 
a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  Dominion.  There  is  no 
provincial  debt. 

The  government  conaiats  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and  an 
exeentive  council  of  five.  The  legialature  consiata  of  a 
legislative  council  of  seven  members,  appointed  for  life, 
and  a  legislative  assembly,  or  lower  house,  of  twenty-four 
elective  members.  The  province  sends  two  senators  to 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  four  elective  members  to 
the  lower  house  of  that  body.  Either  English  or  French 
may  be  spoken  in  the  legislature,  and  the  records,  laws, 
and  public  documents  are  printed  in  both  languages.  The 
oommon  law  of  England  prevails,  subject  to  statutory 
modification  by  the  imperial,  federal,  or  provincial  legis- 
lature. Some  of  the  laws  of  the  old  council  of  Assini^ia 
are  also  in  force. 

Religion,  Education,  etc. — A  large  part  of  the  people 
are  Roman  Catholics,  that  religion  having  been  long  since 
established  here  by  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  St.  Boni- 
face is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  At  Fort 
Garry  is  the  see-house  of  the  lord  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land 
(Anglican).  The  board  of  education  consists  of  equal 
numbers  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  members.  Separate 
eohools  are  established,  and  are  maintained  partly  by  fees 
and  assessments  and  partly  by  a  provincial  grant.  St. 
John's  College  (Anglican)  and  St.  Boniface  College  (Ro- 
man Catholic)  were  incorporated  in  1872.  There' ia  a  very 
eonaiderable  Scotch  Presbyterian  element  in  the  popula- 
tion. Manitoba  had  in  1873, 3  weekly  newspapers,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  some  1300  copies  weekly. 

Hitlory. — This  province  is  the  northern  part  of  the 
region  purchased  in  1810  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
by  Thomas  Douglas  (1744-1820),  earl  of  Selkirk,  who 
planted  here  the  famous  "  Red  River  Settlement,"  called 
also  "  Pembina,"  and  afterwards  "  Assiniboia."  The  first 
settlers  were  Ooelic-speaking  Highland  Scotch.  Many 
Canadians  of  English,  Scotch,  and  French  descent,  and 
many  half-breed  Indiana,  joined  the  colony  in  1815,  and 
subsequently,  when  the  U.  S.  boundary-line  was  run 
through,  it  was  found  that  a  good  part  of  the  colony  was 
S.  of  that  line.  Pembina,  Dak.,  and  St.  Vincent,  Minn., 
are  parts  of  this  old  colony.  The  attacks  of  the  North- 
west Co.,  the  severity  of  the  winters,  and  visitations  of 
grasshoppers  interfered  sadly  for  many  years  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  The  government  devolving  at 
taat  upon  the  Huason  Bay  Co.,  it  tranaferred  the  burden 
of  local  government  to  the  "council  of  Assiniboia,"  which 
endured  till  1871,  when  on  Mar.  15  the  elective  legislature 
of  the  new  province  was  first  convened.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
Dominion  (1869  and  1870)  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  movement,  especially  among  the  French  Cana- 
dians and  half-breeds.  Under  one  Louis  Riel  they  im- 
prisoned many  of  their  opponents,  organised  an  armed 
resistance,  and  seised  the  public  treasury.  In  July,  1870, 
a  military  expedition  from  Canada  appeared  and  compelled 
the  insurgents  to  submit. 

Population. — The  population  in  1871  was  11,963,  of  whom 
1565  were  white,  5757  were  French-speaking  half-breeds, 
4083  were  English-speaking  half-breeds,  and  558  were  In- 
dians. In  1857  the  population  was  but  6522.  The  capital 
is  at  Fort  Garry.  Crarles  W.  Greene. 

Man'iton  [Indian].     Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians of  Algonkin  stock,  any  object  of  religious  reverence 
or  dread  is  called  maniton,  whether  it  be  a  divinity,  an  evil 
spirit,  a  fetich,  or  an  amulet.     Oilche  Uaniiqu  d*  tberOknatry  I  (p 
^  rit")  is  the  Supreme  Being.     H  gtRzed'by^Va\!?'^  HI 
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Mahiton,  county  of  Michigan,  consisting  of  idanda  in 
the  N.  part  of  Lake  Michigan.  Among  tltose  are  Oreat 
Beaver,  Garden,  High,  (treat  and  Little  Manitou,  N.  and 
8.  Fox,  Uog,  Trout,  Squaw,  Whii>l(y,  and  Gull  islands. 
They  are  rough  and  not  very  productive.  The  inhabitants 
are  in  part  Mormons,  who  settled  here  in  1846  under 
Joseph  Strong.     Cap.  St.  James.     Pop.  891. 

Manitowoc't  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  E.  by 
Lake  Michigan.  Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  uneven, 
fertile,  and  well  timbered.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
largely  produced.  The  manufactures  are  important,  and 
include  flour,  leather,  lumber,  malt  liquors,  etc.  Cap. 
Manitowoc.     Pop.  33,364. 

JManitowoC)  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Manitowoc  eo..  Wis., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  confluence  of  Manitowoc  River, 
75  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  and  Western  R.  K.,  has  5  churches, 

1  national  bank,  1  semi-weekly  and  4  weekly  newspapers 
(2  German),  a  system  of  graded  schools,  several  manufac- 
tories and  tanneries,  a  good  harbor,  several  shipyards,  and 
a  considerable  lake-trade.  Pop.  of  oity,  il68j  of  tp.  ex- 
clusive of  city,  1016. 

Manitowoc  Rapids,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Manitowoc 
eo..  Wis.,  on  Manitowoc  River.     Pop.  1860. 

Manka'to,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Blue  Earth  eo.,  Minn., 
on  the  Minnesota  River,  at  the  iqouth  of  the  Blue  Earth, 
and  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  and  the  Winona 
and  St.  Peter  R.  Rs.,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Central 
R.  R.  of  Minnesota.  It  is  86  miles  from  St.  Paul,  184  from 
Sioux  City,  and  140  from  Winona.  It  has  11  churches,  6 
schools — 3  public,  a  State  normal,  a  Catholic,  and  one  In 
charge  of  the  Lutherans — affording  accommodations  for 
2200  scholars;  3  English  and  1  German  newspaper,  a  pub- 
lic library,  2  national  and  1  private  bank,  a  board  of  trade, 
10  hotels,  a  large  linseed-oil  works,  a  woollen  manufactory, 

2  foundries  and  machine-shops,  a  furniture  manufactory, 
a  cracker  and  confectionery  manufactory,  2  largo  halls,  a 
One  driving  park,  4  breweries,  2  flouring-mills.  several 
wagon  and  carriage  manufactories.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  agricultural  district.  Pop.  of  city,  3482 ;  of  tp.  ex- 
clusive of  v.,  1272.    0.  Brows  A  Sox,  Pubs.  "  Rkcord." 

Mankind.  See  Max,  by  Pres.  M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.D. 

Man'lins,  post-tp.  of  Bureau  co.,  111.    Pop.  973. 

Manilas,  tp.  of  La  Salle  co..  III.    Pop.  2463. 

Manlins,  tp.  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  541. 

Manlios,  tp.  of  Onondaga  eo.,  N.  Y.,  has  extensive 
quarries  and  manufactures  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  cement. 
The  township  contains  the  Green  Lakes,  remarkable  for 
their  situation  in  deep  chasms  and  for  their  sulphurous 
waters.  There  are  several  villages,  of  which  Fatettbville 
(which  see)  is  the  most  important.  The  post-v.,  Maxlil's, 
on  Limestone  Creek,  has  extensive  manufactures,  a  union 
school,  and  an  academy.  There  are  several  mineral  springs 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  879. — Maxlius  Centre  is  on  the 
Erie  Canal.  Pop.  100. — Manlii'h  Station  is  on  the  New 
Tork  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  200.     Pop.  of  tp.  5833. 

Man'ley  (H.  Be  Haven),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Dec.  21, 
1839 :  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860 ;  became 
a  master  in  1861,  a  lieutenant  in  1862,  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1866,  a  commander  in  1874;  served  on  board 
the  Congress  in  her  action  with  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  9, 1862, 
and  commanded  the  boats  of  the  Canandaigua  in  the  joint 
army  and  navy  attack  upon  Morris  Island,  July  8,  1 863, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
Commended  for  gallantry.  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Manley  (Capt.  John),  b.  at  Torbay,  England,  in  1733; 
was  a  mariner  in  early  life ;  settled  at  Marblehead,  Mass., 
and  became  master  of  a  merchantman ;  was  commissioned 
captain  by  Washington  Oct.  24, 1775 ;  sailed  in  the  schooner 
Leo  and  captured  in  Boston  harbor  three  vessels,  one  of 
which  was  an  ordnance  brig  of  great  value;  commissioned 
captain  by  Congress  Aug.  22,  1776,  he  took  command  of 
the  Hancock  (32  guns),  with  which  ho  captured  the  Brit- 
ish man-of-war  Fox,  but  in  which  he  was  himself  captured 
by  the  Rainbow,  July  8, 1777.  After  several  years'  confine- 
ment be  was  exchanged,  tried  for  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  honor- 
ably acquitted,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Hague  frig- 
ate 1782,  with  which  he  cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
when  driven  on  a  sandbank  at  Quadaloupe  by  a  British 
74,  defended  himself  three  days  against  the  cannonade  of 
four  ships  of  the  line,  and  finally  escaped.  This  exploit 
dosed  the  naval  annals  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  Capt. 
Manley,  next  to  Paul  Jones,  was  the  principal  hero.  He 
was  again  tried  for  his  conduct  at  Boston,  and  censured 
on  some  of  the  details.    D.  in  Boston  Feb.  12,  1793. 

Manly  (Basil),  b.  near  Pittsborough,  Chatham  co.,  N.  C, 
Jan.  28,  1798 ;  became  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church  when 
sixteen  years  old,  and  soon  began  to  preach,  though  not 
regularly  licensed  until  1818;  entered  the  junior  oUss  in 


South  Carolina  College  the  following  year;  graduated  1821 ; 
was  for  three  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Edgefield  district, 
then  for  eleven  years  (1826-37)  pastor  of  the  only  Baptist 
church  in  Charleston ;  was  influential  in  the  establixhment 
of  Furman  University  at  Greenville,  S.  C. :  became  in  1837 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  which  post  he  filled 
until  1855,  when  be  resumed  his  pastoral  labors  at  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C. ;  acted  subsequently  as  a  travelling  missionary 
in  Alabama ;  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  a  church  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  d.  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  Dec.  21,  1868. 
Dr.  Manly  was  the  chief  organiter  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
convention  1845,  and  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Green- 
ville  1858,  and  was  author  of  a  Trealite  on  Mural  Sciene*, 
for  many  years  a  textbook  in  Sonthem  colleges, 

Mann  (A.  Dcdlet),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1805;  was  com- 
missioner to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  with  Hanover, 
Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg  1845,  to  all  the  minor  Ger- 
man states  1847 ;  special  eommissiooer  to  the  insurgent 
government  of  Hungary  1849;  minister  to  Switterland 
1850 ;  private  secretary  to  Pres.  Pierce  185.1,  bnt  resigned 
the  same  year;  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  material  resources  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  was  appointed  1861  upon  a  special  mission  to  procure  . 
the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  by  European  gov- 
ernments, being  afterwards  associated  for  the  same  purpose 
with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slldell. 

Mann  (Alfred  Turner),  D.  D.,  h.  in  Augusta,  Oa., 
Nov.  1,  1815;  studied  at  the  State  University  at  Athens, 
and  at  Randolph-Macon  College  in  Virginia,  where  be 
graduated  in  1836,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and  ia  an  eloquent  pulpit 
orator.  A.  H.  Stepbens. 

Mann  (Horace),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin,  Mass..  May  4, 
1796  ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1819  ;  studied  law 
at  Litchfield,  Conn. :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  182.3,  and 
settled  at  Dcdham,  Mass.,  but  in  1833  removed  to  Boston. 
Ho  was  often  in  the  State  legislature,  where  he  was  an 
efi'ectivo  laborer  for  educational  and  other  reforms.  As  a 
lawyer  he  had  a  remarkable  power  over  juries,  for  all  who 
bad  dealings  with  him  were  convinced  of  the  complete 
honesty  and  earnestness  of  the  man.  He  was  (1837-48) 
tbe  secretary  of  t)>e  Massachusetts  board  of  education :  a 
member  of  Congress  1848-53,  Free-Soil  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  1852,  and  president  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs,  0.,  1852-59.  D.  at  Yellow  Springs 
Aug.  2, 1859.  Mr.  Mann  was  born  in  comparative  poverty, 
and  his  youth,  like  his  whole  life,  was  a  season  of  ceaseless 
toil.  While  presiding  over  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
education  be  accomplished  a  great  and  mnch-needed  re- 
form in  the  face  of  apposition,  public  distrust,  and  a  sno- 
ccssion  of  obstacles  the  narration  of  which  seems  almost 
incredible.  At  Yellow  Springs  bis  labors  and  anxieties 
were  redoubled,  and  unquestionably  his  life  was  greatly 
shortened  thereby.  His  twelve  annual  reports  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  (1837-49)  are  of  high  value.  Ha 
published  also  Ltctvrta  oh  Education  (1848),  Letters  and 
Speeche*  on  Slavery  (1851),  Ler.turet  on  Intemperance  ( 1852), 
and  supervised  (1835)  tbe  publication  of  the  tierited  Statntet 
of  Manachuuitt:   (See  Li/e,  by  Mrs.  Mann,  1865.) 

Man'na  [Ueb.  nidiil,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  f  roxinw 
Omitt,  a  small  tree  native  in  the  countries  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  At  present  the  manna  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained exclusively  from  Sicily.  It  is  in  the  form  of  cream- 
colored,  brittle,  spongy  flakes  of  an  agreeable  sweet  taste. 
It  contains  a  large  percentage  of  a  peculiar  sugar  called 
mannile.  Manna  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and  is  occasionally 
used  as  such  in  medicine,  especially  in  case  of  children, 
from  its  pleasant  taste.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  old 
"  black  draught."  Edward  Curtis. 

The  manna  [Arab,  fnon]  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  found, 
during  the  month  of  June  only,  on  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  the  shrub  tur/a,  whose  botanical  name  is  said  bv  Porter 
to  be  Tamarix  gnllica.  Small  pots  of  it  are  kept  for  sale 
at  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  present  annual  yield 
of  the  peninsula  ia  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  only  ;  and 
there  could  never  have  been  enough  to  feed  two  or  three 
millions  of  people,  so  that  the  manna  of  Ex.  xvi.  14  and 
Josh.  V.  12  must  have  been  miraculous.    R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Manna  Grass,  or  Floating  Fescne,  the  Glgctria 
ftuitauH,  a  kind  of  grass  growing  in  wet  places  in  tbe  tem- 
perate regions  of  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  world.  It  is 
prised  as  affording  abundant  hay  of  very  fair  quality ;  and 
in  Poland  and  parts  of  Germany  the  seed  is  eolleoted  and 
used  as  a  grain.  It  is  called  Polish  manna,  and  ia  Dutii- 
tious  and  palatable. 

Manna'nah,  tp.  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  375. 

Mannahaw'kinsTille,  a  v.  (Mannahawkix  Statics 
and  P.  0.)  of  Staflbrd  tp..  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Took- 
1  erton  R.  R.    Pop.  689.      p  g  tized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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Maasers  (Jonn  Jamk!i  Robbrt),  D.  C.  L..  P.  C,  by 
eoartcsT  Lord  Johx  HANXKRa,  b.  at  Belvoir  Caxtle  Deo. 
13,  Ksf8,  pon  of  the  fifth  duke  of  Rutland;  educated  at 
Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  was  an  early  mem- 
ber of  the  Camden  Society,  and  took  a  deep  intereat  in 
Qothic  ehureh-reitorations.  He  was  In  Parliament  1811- 
47  f»r  Newark,  1S50-67  for  Coleheeter,  and  1S57-74  for 
North  Leicestershire.  After  1846  he  became  a  Tory.  In 
1852  he  became  first  commissioner  of  public  works,  and 
kgain  in  18  jS  and  1866.  He  was  the  author  of  several  Tol- 
amcE  of  proso  and  verse.     D.  at  London  Sept.  9,  1874. 

Man'ney's  Neck,  tp.  of  Hertford  eo.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1313. 

Mann'heini,  or  IHanheim,  town  of  Oermany,  in  the 
gnad  duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  influx  of  the  Neckar  in  the 
Rhine.  It  is  well  built  and  very  regularly  laid  out,  con- 
taining a  ducal  palace,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ing? of  the  kind  in  Germany,  and  several  fine  churches. 
Its  manufactures  are  not  important,  but  its  trade,  carried 
on  partly  by  rail,  partly  by  ooats  on  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rhine,  has  of  late  become  very  brisk.     Pop.  3D,606. 

Xaa'Ding,  post-v.  and  tp.,  eap.  of  Clarendon  eo.,  S.  C, 
has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  1278. 

Manning,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  3.  C.    Pop.  858. 

Manaiag  (Hcxrt  Bovxttn),  Cardinal,  b.  at  Totte- 
ridge,  Hertfordshire,  England,  July  li,  1808;  studied  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  rec- 
tor of  Larington  and  OraSham  in  Hussez  in  1834,  and 
arehdeaeon  of  Chichester  in  1810;  hot  the  Uorham  case 
occasioned  him  to  give  up  in  1861  his  preferments  in  the 
Anglican  Church  and  join  the  Roman  Catholic.  After  re- 
siding for  several  years  in  Rome,  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1857,  and  appointed  rector  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  Mary's, 
Bayswater,  and  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  1805 
he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Westminster.  Ho  was 
created  a  cardinal  Mar.  15,  1875.  He  founded  the  Roman 
Catholic  university  of  Kensington  Oct.  15,  1874,  and  took 
a  v«ry  active  part  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  defending 
the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  The  mos^ 
prominent  of  bis  writings  are  Tht  Ttmporal  Mimon  o/ 
Ikt  Holy  Ohot  (1865),  Tht  Temporal  hoKtr  of  tk»  Pope 
(1868),  BKglandaxd  VkrUlendom  (1867>>  Petri  Privilegiam 
(I»71),  and  Uuitrf  of  the  ChureX  (1842).  Cardinal  Man- 
ning replied  to  Mr.  Oladatone's  Bxpottulntinn,  in  Tk*  Vat- 
ican Decreee  in  tkeir  Bearintf  on  Civil  AUec^anee  (1875). 

Manning  (Jaoob  Mkbrill).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Orecnwood, 
X.  Y.,  Dec.  31,  1S24;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1850,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1853;  was  settled  over 
the  Mystic  church  (Congregational)  in  Medford,  Mass., 
1854-57.  when  be  became  associate  pastor  with  Dr.  Blagden 
of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  and  in  1866  also  lec- 
torer  at  Andover  on  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  popular 
infidelity.  Besides  several  sermons,  addresses,  and  arti- 
cles in  the  Biblioikeea  Sacra,  he  has  published  an  Oration 
brfore  the  City  Ooternment  of  Boelon,  July  4,  186S,  Half 
TrKl/u  and  the  Trulk  (1873),  Belpi  to  a  life  of  Prayer 
(1875).  R.  D.  UiTCBOOCK. 

ManniBK  {Shym),  D.  D.,  b.  at  EHzabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
22.  1738;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1762;  was  the  first 
president  of  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown  Univer- 
sity)  1765-90;  and  was  1770-91  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
church,  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
1786,  and  was  a  zealous  Federalist.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  pnlpit-orators  of  his  time.  D.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Jnly  29,  1791.     (See  his  Life,  by  R.  A.  Guild  (1864).) 

San'nington,  tp.  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J.    Pop.  2351. 

Xannington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Va., 
on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  411 ;  of  tp.  2924. 

Hannite.    See  Mahva. 

Manna'Tille,  post-v.  of  Ellisbnrg  tp.,  JelTerson  co., 
IS.  T.,  on  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdenaburg  R.  R.,  and 
on  Skinner's  Creek,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures  of 
lumber,  leather,  etc. 

Xanny,  post-v.,  capital  of  Sabine  parish,  La.,  25  miles 
S.  W.  of  Natchitoches. 

I  Manoel  (Fbaxciscx)),  b.  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  17.H; 

wae  considered  the  best  modem  lyrio  poet  of  his  nation. 
His  productions  consist  chiefly  of  odes,  sonnets,  and  epis- 
tle*, and  were  published  under  the  now  de  plume  of  "  Fihnto 
£lysio."  Among  his  poems  is  an  ode  to  Washington.  The 
lilwrsUty  of  the  principles  avowed  in  bis  writings  led  to 
an  accusation  of  heresy,  and  he  escaped  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  only  by  flight  to  France  in  1784.  D.  at 
Paris  in  1819.  He  made  Portuguese  translations  of  La 
Fontaine's  Fable*,  of  Chateaubriand's  Martyn,  and  of 
Wieland's  Oberon. 

Maaom'eter  [Or.  p*tii,  "rare,"  and  lUrpor,  "mea- 
■nre"],  an  iartmnient  for  determining  the  degree  of  den- 


sity of  the  air.  One  simple  form  is  a  bent  tabe,  of  which 
the  shorter  leg  is  sealed  at  the  end.  The  bend  is  filled 
with  mercnry.  The  preesare  of  the  meroory  on  the  en- 
closed air  equals  the  sum  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  mercurial  column  which 
rises  in  the  longer  leg  above  the  level  in  the  shorter  leg. 
Many  other  manometers  have  been  invented,  some  of 
which  are  employed  as  steam-gauges.' 

Maao'Bia,  post-tp.  of  Anoka  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  103. 

Sla^nor,  tp.  of  Armstrong  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1071. 

Manorf  tp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa. ;  it  includes  the  bor- 
ough of  WASHiNaT0.v  (which  see).     Pop.  4371. 

IHan'orville,  post-b.  of  Armstrong  co..  Pa.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  Allegheny  River  and  on  the  Allegheny  Valley 
R.  R.     Pop.  330. 

Manre'sa,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barce- 
lona, on  the  Cardouet,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  and 
manufactures  oloth,  ribbons,  white  lead,  paper,  cbocolate, 
and  brandy.     Pop.  15,264. 

Mans,  Le,  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe,  with  42,654  inhabitants,  on  the  Sarthe, 
forms  a  centre  of  the  railways  between  Paris,  Tours,  An- 
gers, Rennes,  and  Cherbourg,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  and  manufacturing  places  of  Western 
France.  The  city  is  old-fasbioned,  Norman  in  its  charac- 
ter, but  has  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral,  commenced 
in  1216  and  finished  in  1434;  several  other  interesting 
buildings,  such  as  the  town-house,  the  theatre,  the  corn- 
market,  etc.,  and  numerous  scientific  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, as,  for  instance,  a  lycenm,  a  theological  seminary, 
a  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an  art-gallery, 
several  ho.<(pltals,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of 
the  government  of  the  department.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in 
cattle,  poultry,  and  other  agricultural  produce ;  among  its 
manufactures  are  those  of  carpets,  linen,  and  loce,  the 
most  important ;  also  its  bleaobing-Selds  and  tanneries  are 
extensive.  Tn  ancient  times  its  name  was  Vindinum,  and' 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani ;  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  at  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
France.  But  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  later  on  the  long  contest  between  the  count 
of  Anjou  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  destroyed  its  pros- 
perity. A  battle  took  place  here  Deo.  12,  179.3,  between 
the  royalists  and  the  republicans,  in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious  under  Marceau ;  and  another  on  Jan.  12,  1871, 
between  the  Germans  under  Prince  Friedrich  Carl  and  the 
French  under  Gen.  Chansy.  At  the  end  of  1870  the  French 
occupied  Le  Mans  and  vicinity  with  the  second  army  of 
the  Loire,  consisting  of  the  16th  and  17th  corps  and  parts 
of  the  19th  and  21st,  numbering  120,000  men;  and  hence 
they  intended  to  push  forward  towards  the  array  besieging 
Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  Prince  Friedrich  Can 
from  pursuing  the  army  of  Bourbaki.  On  Jan.  5,  1871, 
the  prince  commenced  his  operations  against  Chansy  with 
57,737  foot,  15,426  horse,  and  318  guns,  forming  his  army 
into  a  large  curve  in  order  to  surround  the  French  army 
fVom  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.  On  Jan.  6  his  right  wing  stood  at 
Bron  and  Nogent  la  Rotron,  the  centre  at  Vend&me,  and 
the  lefl  wing  at  Montoire,  and  from  these  points  the  Ger- 
man divisions  began  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  together 
around  Le  Msns.  A  series  of  minor  contests  now  began, 
and  lasted  for  seven  days,  until  at  last  a  decisive  battle 
gave  the  Germans  the  victory.  This  peculiar  character 
of  the  contest  was  due  partly  to  the  straggling  position  of 
the  French,  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  ground  waa 
very  much  out  up  by  the  rivers  Huisne  and  Loire,  with 
their  affluents,  and  by  numerous  hill-ranges.  Cold,  snow, 
and  storms  also  embarrassed  the  operations.  On  .Tan.  7 
the  Germans  reached  Montmirail,  Epinay,  and  Savigny  ; 
Jan.  8,  La  Fert£  Bernard,  St.  Calais,  and  Ecorpain ;  Jan. 
9,  Montfort,  Artenay,  Bouloire,  and  Parignj  I'Evjque; 
Jan.  10,  Changi,  Champagne,  Granduo6,  Connerrj,  and 
Pont  de  Gesncr;  thus  they  were  already  standing  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Le  Mans.  Opposite,  the  French 
stood  with  a  curved  front,  E.  and  N.  E.  of  the  city.  On 
the  evening  of  .Tan.  11  the  Germans  occupied  tho  following 
points :  The  3d  army  corps,  Arches-Ch&teau  and  Noyers- 
Chfttean  ;  the  18th  division,  the  Plateau  d'Anvour :  the 
13tb  army  corps.  La  Chapelle  and  the  district  E.  of  Lom- 
bron;  the  10th  army  corps,  Les  Mortes  Aures,  Mulsanne, 
and  the  hills  of  Vert-galant.  The  prince  took  his  quar- 
ters at  the  ca.Hle  of  Artenay,  and  gave  orders  for  a  re- 
newed attack  the  next  day.  On  the  12th,  however,  Chansy 
himself  made  the  attack.  It  is  admirable  that  after  re- 
peated defeats  the  French  still  had  the  courage  to  attark ; 
they  were  defeated,  however,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
valor  with  which  they  fonght.  In  the  afternoon,  at  four 
o'clock,  the  first  German  soldiers  entered  the  city.  The  f> 
French  army  retreated  hastily  fnd  with  immense  loss  to- 
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irardi  Aleufon  and  Laval.  The  Oermang  took  dnring 
those  aeven  days  18,000  prigoners,  20  guns,  and  2  colors; 
they  lost  ISO  officers  and  3470  men.      Adgcst  Nikhann. 

Manxard',  or  Mansart  (FRAXfOis),  b.  at  Paris, 
France,  in  1598  ;  became  early  distingaished  aa  an  archi- 
tect; built  several  churches  and  numerous  oh&teaux,  but 
of  most  of  his  buildings  only  prints  are  extant.  He  is  the 
initiator  of  the  curved  roof  named  after  him.  D.  at  Paris 
in  166S. — His  nephew,  JvLis  Hardodim  Mansard,  b.  at 
Paris  in  1645,  d.  at  Marly  in  1708,  was  a  son  of  the  painter 
Hardouin,  hut  assumed  his  uncle's  name  when  he  entered 
the  profession  of  an  architect.  He  built  the  ch&teaux  of 
Marly  and  Lun£ville,  the  palaces  of  Versailles  and  Qrand 
Trianon,  the  dome  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalidei,  and  the 
Place  de.Vend&me  and  Place  des  Viotoires. 

Man'sel  (Hexrt  Lonouevillb),  D.  D.,  h.  at  Cosgrove, 
Northamptonshire,  Oot.  0, 1820 ;  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  tichoel  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  in  1842 ;  was  ordained  priest  of  the 
Anglican  Church  1845 ;  became  reader  in  moral  and  meta- 
physical philosophy  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  deliv- 
ered in  1858  the  Hampton  lecture  on  The  Limiu  of  Re- 
liffioiu  Thought;  became  Waynflete  professor  of  philosophy 
1859;  regius  professor  of  church  history  and  canon  of 
Chriatchurch  1867;  dean  of  St.  Paul's  1868.  D.  in  Lon- 
don July  30, 1871.  Besides  the  Bampton  lectore  aforesaid, 
his  chief  works  are  Prolegomtna  Logiea  (1851),  Metaphy- 
ic«  {Encyc.  Brit.,  1857),  The  Philotophy  of  the  Conditioned 
(1866).  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Hamilton's  Lecturet. 
Dean  Mansol  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  in  philosophy  was 
a  follower  of  Hamilton.  A  posthumous  work.  The  Gnottie 
Ueretie*  of  the  Fint  and  Seemal  CeaftirtM,  preceded  by  a 
memoir,  was  published  in  1874. 

Mans'field,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham. It  has  some  manufactures  of  hosiery  and  lace, 
and  a  large  trade  in  com,  malt,  and  cattle.  Pop.  8346. 
.  Mansfield,  post-tp.  of  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  New 
London  Northern  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  an  important  sew- 
ing-silk manufacture  and  of  the  Connecticut  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' home.     Pop.  2401, 

Mansfield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  De  Boto  parish,  La.,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  813. 

Mansfield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bristol  eo.,  Mass.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Boston  and  Providence,  the  New  Bedford, 
and  the  Mansfield  and  Framingham  R.  Bs.,  24  miles  8.  of 
Boston,  has  5  churches,  1  newspaper,  4  cutlery-shops,  sev- 
eral gold,  shell,  and  bom  jewelry  factories,  strawworks,  40 
basket  firms,  2  fonndrios,  spindleworks,  2  hotels,  and  stores. 
Pop.  2432.  Thomas  8.  Pratt,  Ed.  "  News." 

Mansfield,  post-tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  379. 

Mansfleld,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.    Pop.  2880. 

Mansfield,  tp.  of  Warren  eo.,  N.  J.    Pop.  1997. 

Mansfield,  tp.  of  Cattarangus  co.,  N.  Y,    Pop.  1135. 

Mansfield,  city,  cap.  of  Richland  co.,  0.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  Oroat  Wcstem,  the  Pittsburg  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the  Lake  Erie  division  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  R.  Rs.,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Mansfield 
Coldwater  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.,  bos  a  fine  court-house, 
15  churches,  4  large  school-houses,  4  newspapers,  4  banks, 
7  hotels,  2  agricultural  implement  manufactories,  1  woollen- 
mill,  gnd  1  paper-mill.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
flourishing  agricultural  community,  has  a  large  wholesale 
mercantile  trade,  aggregating  a  business  of  $.3,000,000  an- 
nnallT,  Holly  waterworks,  a  public  library,  opera-house,  and 
public  hall.    Pop.  8029.     J.  W.  Mvkrs,  Ed.  "Herald." 

Mansfield,  post-b.  of  Tioga  co..  Pa.,  31  miles  from 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Tioga  River  and  "rioga  R.  R.,  has 
3  churches,  a  State  normal  school,  a  school  for  soldiers' 
orphans,  a  newspaper,  a  bank,  3  hotels,  an  iron  furnace,  a 
bedstead-factory,  a  planing-mill,  and  several  stores.  Pop. 
610.  0.  D.  GooDKNOUGH,  Ed.  "Advertiser." 

Mansfield  (Edward  D.),  LL.I>.,  b.  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Aug.  17,  1801;  graduated  at  the  U.  8.  Military 
Academy  in  1819,  but  declined  appointment  in  the  army, 
and  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  1822 :  stud- 
ied law  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Connecticut,  but  immediately  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  in  1836  ho  was  elected  professor  of  constitutional 
law  in  Cincinnati  College.  Leaving  the  profession  of  the 
law  for  that  of  public  writer,  ho  was  editor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Chronicle  1836-49,  of  the  Atlat  1849-52,  of  Cincinnati 
Oazclte  1857,  and  of  the  Railroad  Jlecord  1854-72 ;  and  for 
several  years  contributed  to  the  New  York  Timet  over  the 
signature  of  "  Veteran  Observer ;"  commissioner  of  statis- 
tics for  the  State  of  Ohio  1857-67.  Author  of  UliUtg  of 
Mathematic*,  PulUical  Grammar,  Treatise  on  Conatitntional 
Law,  Legal  Right*  of  Ifomcn,  Life  of  Gen.  Scott,  History 
d/  the  Mexican  War,  American  EdtUMtioH,  etc.     Degree  of 


A.  M.  conferred  by  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  LL.D.  by 
Marietta  College,  0. ;  member  of  the  Soci£t£  Franf nise 
Statistique  Universelle. 

Mansfield  (Jared),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1759 ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1777.  Becoming  distinguished 
asateaoherand  scholar,his  Eunye,  Mathematical  and  Physi- 
cal, attracted  the  notice  of  the  government,  which  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1802  to  a  captaincy  in  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  army,  and  assignment  to  duty  at  the  Military 
Academy  as  acting  professor  of  mathematics ;  in  1803  he 
was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  North-west  Terri- 
tory, and  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  the  first  (being 
appointed  for  that  purpose)  to  run  the  meridian  lines  on 
wnich  is  based  the  admirable  system  of  the  public  sur- 
veys, and  to  do  which  he  imported  astronomical  instru- 
ments from  London,  and  practically  established  the  firi^t 
observatory  in  the  U.  8.  in  his  own  house  near  Cincinnati. 
Returning  to  New  Haven  in  1812,  having  meanwhile  been 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  his  corps,  he  was  in 
October  of  that  year  appointed  professor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point — the  first  to  fill 
this  chair.  After  sixteen  years  of  service  in  this  capacity, 
ho  resigned  in  1828,  and  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  he 
d.  Feb.  1, 1830. 

Mansfield  (Joseph  K.  F.),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Deo.  22,  1803 ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  appointed  a 
second  lieutenant  of  engineers  1822.  Prior  to  1846,  Hans- 
field  was  engaged  entirely  on  engineering  dnty  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Oulf  coasts,  in  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  as  member  of  the 
board  of  engineers ;  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  tien.  Taylor's  army,  be  was  distinguished  in  the 
defence  of  Fort  Brown  (brevet  major);  at  the  battle  of 
Monterey,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  (brevet  lieuten- 
ant-colonel) ;  and  at  Buena  Vista  (brevet  colonel).  Re- 
turning to  duty  with  his  corps  (in  which  he  had  attained 
a  captaincy  in  1838)  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  for 
five  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed ( 1853)  inspector-general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  which  position  be  held  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  In  Apr.,  1861,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
department  of  Washington,  and  at  once  oommenced  the 
work  of  fortifying  the  capital,  receiving  the  appointment 
of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  the  following  month. 
Retained  on  this  duty  until  October,  he  was  in  that  month 
transferred  to  Camp  Hamilton,  Va.,  and  in  November  to 
the  command  of  Newport  News,  participating  in  tho  cap- 
ture of  Norfolk,  May  10, 1862 ;  transferred  in  command  of 
Sufi'olk  June-Sept.,  1862 ;  promoted  to  be  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  July  ;  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division 
in  tho  Army  of  the  Potomac  Sept.  10,  at  the  head  of  which, 
a  week  later,  while  encouraging  his  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  he  received  wounds  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
d.  tho  next  day.  Sept  18,  1862. 

Mansfield  (Wiluam  Marray),  Earl  of,  b.  at  Scone, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  Mar.  2,  1705,  was  the  third  son  of 
Viscount  Stormont,  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  Jacobite  opin- 
ions; educated  at  Woiitminstor  School,  at  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy  in  company  with  the  young  duke  of  Portland ;  was 
called  to  the  bar  Nov.  23, 1730,  and,  settling  at  London,  soon 
acquired  almost  a  monopoly  of  a  lucrative  practice  consist- 
ing of  appeals  from  the  Scottish  court  of  sessions  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  At  the  same  time  he  cultivated  tho  so- 
ciety of  men  of  letters,  especially  of  Pope,  who  often  sang 
his  praises,  and  being  endowed  with  a  fine  presence,  en- 
gaging manners,  great  oratorical  powers,  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  keen  judicial  insight,  he  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession ;  was  soon  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income 
of  £3000;  married  in  1738  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  Nov.,  1742,  on  the 
downfall  of  Walpole,  and  in  the  same  month  received  the 
appointment  of  solicitor-general  from  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Wilmington.  The  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745,  favored  as  it 
was  by  many  of  his  relatives,  exposed  Murray  to  an  accu- 
sation of  disloyalty,  which  was  presented  to  the  cabinet 
and  afterward  to  the  House  of  Peers,  but  without  result, 
his  only  reply  being  the  energy,  conjoined  with  modera- 
tion and  impartiality,  with  which  he  conducted  the  prose- 
cations  against  Lord  Lovat  and  other  noblemen  who  were 
convicted  of  treason.  In  1747,  and  again  in  1754,  Murray 
was  re-elected  to  Parliament,  was  in  May  of  the  latter 
year  appointed  attorney-general,  and  on  Nov.  8,  1756, 
chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Mansfield  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  1757,  while  filling 
temporarily  the  post  of  chancellor  of  tho  exchequer,  he 
eff'ectcd  tho  coalition  between  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Newcastle, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  the  for- 
mer.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Lord  Mansfield  presided 
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over  the  chief  British  tribunal,  gainiiijt  golden  opinions  for 
his  promi^tness,  decision,  equity,  and  integrity,  but  gradu- 
allr  losing  popular  faror  by  his  decided  leaning  toward 
Toryism  and  tne  "principle  of  authority."  In  the  Amer- 
ican troubles  consequent  upon  the  repeal  of  the  8tamp  Act 
he  gave  his  opinion  that  toe  colonists  must  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Parliament  before  their  grievances  oould  be 
conndered.  In  the  trial  of  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  Ju- 
nius's  letters,  he  held  that  the  jury  was  competent  only  to 
pronounce  upon  the  fact  of  publication  and  the  "  sense  of 
the  paper,"  not  upon  any  qnestion  of  law ;  and  this  view 
he  steadfastly  maintained.  He  was  created  earl  of  Hans- 
leld  in  1776 ;  had  his  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square  sacked 
in  17S0  during  the  Gordon  riots,  for  which  loss  he  refused 
all  compensation ;  retired  from  the  bench  June  4, 17S8,  and 
d.  at  Bighgate  Mar.  20,  1793.  Having  left  no  issue,  the 
barony  expired  with  him ;  the  earldom,  with  most  of  his 
large  fortune,  descended  to  his  nephew,  David  Murray, 
Viscount  Stormont.  (See  his  Life,  by  Koscoe  (1838),  Lord 
Campbell's  Lica  of  the  Cki^-Jiuticet,  and  Foss's  Judgu 
of  England.) 

Mansfield,  9Ioniit«  in  Cambridge,  Lamoille  co.,  Vt., 
is  4348  feet  in  height.  The  mountain  itself  presents  a 
grand  appearance,  and  the  view  from  the  summit  is  one 
of  the  fioest  in  New  England,  the  mountains  about  Mon- 
treal, 70  miles  away,  being  easily  seen  in  olear  weather. 
It  is  the  highest  of  the  Oreen  Mountains. 

Manafield  Valley,  post-v.  of  Allegheny  oo.,  Pa.,  5 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  Chartiers  Creek  and  the  Panhandle 
and  Chartiers  Valley  R.  Rs.  It  has  b  churches,  an  acad- 
emy, a  newspaper,  3  savings  banks,  a  smelting  furnace, 
a  glaas-faotory,  10  hotels,  3  large  coal-banks,  and  a  num- 
ber of  stores.  Principal  business,  mining.  Pop.  about 
3000.  Charles  Kmepper,  Ed.  "ITBM." 

Manalanghter,  in  law.  By  the  common  law,  man- 
slaaghter  was  the  unlawful  and  felonious  killing  of  another 
without  any  maliee  express  or  implied  ;  that  is,  without  the 
intent  to  kill,  either  proved  by  direct  evidence  or  inferred 
from  the  facts  of  the  homicide,  which  raises  the  orime  to 
murder.  It  was  separated  by  the  text-writers  into  two 
classes,  the  involuntary  and  the  voluntary.  Involuntary 
manslaughter  was  where  one  doing  an  unlawful  act,  not  a 
fdony.  accidentally  kills  another,  or  where  one  through 
culpable  neglect  of  a  duty  resting  upon  him  eauses  the 
death  of  another ;  voluntary  manslaugnter  was  when  upon 
a  sudden  quarrel  two  persons  fight  and  one  kills  the 
other,  or  when  one  greatly  provokes  another  by  personal 
riolence,  and  that  other  immediately  kills  him.  In  both 
of  these  instance*  of  voluntary  manslaughter  the  element 
which  characterised  it  wac  the  heat  of  passion  under  which 
the  act  was  done,  and  the  want  of  time  for  the  anger  to 
cool  and  for  reason  to  resume  its  sway  over  the  man.  In 
most  if  not  all  the  States  of  this  country  the  erime  is  en- 
tirely defined  and  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  common 
law  does  not  prevail.  These  statutes,  however,  in  general 
closely  conform  to  the  common-law  principle,  but  add 
thereto  a  number  of  special  cases  founa  to  be  necessary  by 
the  exigencies  of  modem  society,  and  reduce  to  manslaugh- 
ter some  modes  of  killing  which  at  the  common  law  would 
have  been  murder.  While  the  common  law  knew  no  grades 
or  degrees  of  the  offence,  the  statntes  of  the  various  States 
separate  it  into  several  degrees,  aooording  to  the  amount 
of  culpability.  Since  they  differ  exceedingly  in  their  de- 
tuls,  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  their  pro- 
visions. The  highest  degree  generally  embraces  cases  of 
accidental  killing  while  the  slayer  is  engaged  in  the  com- 
mission of  some  crime  whioh  at  the  common  law  would 
have  rendered  the  homicide  a  murder;  and  often  some 
other  particular  offences  which  were  not  specially  provided 
for  at  the  common  law,  such  as  killing  in  the  act  of  pro- 
curing an  abortion,  and  the  like.  The  degrees  then  suc- 
ceeding generally  include  all  cases  of  unintentional  killing 
while  in  a  beat  of  passion,  while  the  remaining  grades 
cover  all  the  particular  instances  of  homicide  through  neg- 
ligence and  wherever  not  entirely  excusable  or  justifiable. 
The  punishment  is  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for 
different  periods  of  time,  varying  with  the  degree  of  the 
erime.  Jobs  Norton  Pohsrot. 

MaB'stelD,  Ton,  Prussian  general  of  infantry,  made 
a  celebrated  name  for  himself  first  in  the  war  of  1806 
against  Austria,  but  more  eepecially  in  the  war  of  1 870-71 
against  France.  In  the  latter  he  commanded  the  Oth  army 
corps,  whioh  belonged  to  the  army  of  Prinoe  Friedrich 
Cart  ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Vionville  (Aug.  16,  1870), 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Grarelotte 
(Aug.  18, 1870),  in  which  ne  oommanded  the  centre  of  the 
German  line,  and  had  to  sustain  a  very  heavy  contest  for 
a  long  time  until  the  German  left  wing  became  fully  de- 
velofwd.  At  Noisserille  (Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1, 1870),  when 
Bai^ne  attempted  to  break  out  of  Meti,  be  led  his  corps 


with  great  distinction ;  also  in  the  battles  on  the  Loire,  at 
Orleans,  and  Le  Mans.  In  1873  he  retired  from  active 
service  loaded  with  honors.  AuausT  Niekakk, 

IMant  (Riobard),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Southampton,  England, 
Feb.  12,  1776 ;  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford;  became  fellow  of  Oriel  College 
1798;  was  incumbent  of  several  parishes  in  and  near 
London:  became  bishop  of  Killaloe  1820,  of  Down  and 
Connor  1823,  and  of  Dromore  (in  addition)  1S42.  D.  at 
Ballymoney,  Ireland,  Nov.  2, 1848.  He  is  chiefly  known  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  an  Annotated  Bible  (3  vols.,  1814), 
known  as  D'Oyly  and  Mant's,  which  had  an  immense  cir- 
culation in  England,  and  was  republished  in  New  York, 
with  additions  by  Bishop  Hobart  (2  vols.,  1818-20).  His 
Bnmpton  Lectvree  for  1811  passed  through  several  editions. 
His  greatest  work,  Hietory  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  liemlution  (2  vols.,  1840),  passed  to 
a  second  edition  the  year  following.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  Ancient  Nvmne,  from  the  Roman  Breviary,  with  Original 
Bymnt  (1837).  Revised  by  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Mantchoo'ria,  a  region  of  North-eastern  Asia,  form- 
ing the  northernmost  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  ej^tends 
between  lat.  40°  and  &3<>  30' N.  and  Ion.  118°  and  13S°E., 
bounded  S.  by  Corea  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  W.  by  Mongolia, 
and  N.  and  E.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  the  rivers  Amoor  and  Usuri.  The  country,  which 
is  very  imperfectly  known,  extended  formerly  to  lat.  58° 
N.  and  Ion.  142°  E.,  but  that  part  of  it  which  lies  N.  of  the 
Amoor  and  E.  of  the  Usuri  was  ceded  in  1858  by  China  to 
Russia.  Its  pressnt  area  is  estimated  at  370,000  square 
miles,  its  population  at  about  3,000,000.  It  consists  of 
large  plateaus,  bordered  S.  by  the  Sban-Altn  Mountains 
and  W.  by  parts  of  the  Khingan  Mountains,  which  rise  to 
a  height  of  15,000  feet,  and  traversed  by  several  broad  val- 
leys, of  which  that  of  the  Soongari  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amoor,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  plateaus  are  mostly 
covered  with  dense  forests,  the  habitation  of  many  wild 
animals  which  yield  excellent  furs.  The  rivers  teem  with 
flsh,  salmon  and  sturgeon.  The  valleys  are  well  cultivated ; 
barley,' wheat,  millet,  ginseng,  tobacco,  and  rhubarb  are 
raised,  and  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sbccp  are 
reared.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  provinces — 
Liaotung,  or  Shinking,  capital  Mukden  ;  Girin,  and  Sag- 
halin-ulu.  The  inhabitants,  the  Mantehoos,  belong  to 
the  Tungusian  family  of  the  Mongolian  race.  They  have 
the  same  peculiar  formation  of  the  eyelids  as  the  Chinese, 
whom  they  resemble  very  closely  also  in  other  respects. 
But  they  hare  a  lighter  complexion,  are  more  strongly 
built,  and  endowed  with  more  energy  and  intelligenoo. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  invaded 
China,  and  in  1643  conquered  Peking  and  placed  their 
chief  on  the  Chinese  throne.  They  now  form  the  dominant 
race,  and  are  spread  over  the  whole  empire  as  officers  and 
soldiers. 

Hantegn'a  (Andrea),  b.  at  Padua  in  1431  in  humble 
oironmstanoes ;  adopted,  on  account  of  his  brilliant  talents, 
as  a  son  by  his  teacher  in  painting,  Squarcione ;  attracted 
attention  by  his  pictures  when  only  seventeen  years  old, 
and  was  invited  to  Mantua  in  1468  by  Ludovico  Gonzaga, 
for  whom  he  painted  the  famous  nine  cartoons  of  Cxear'4 
Triumph,  which  later  were  bought  by  Charles  I.,  and  are 
now  placed  in  Hampton  Court.  From  1485  to  1490  he 
resided  in  Rome,  invited  by  Innocent  VIII.,  and  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  pictures  of  this  period  is  Madonna 
della  y'itloria,  in  the  Louvre.  He  also  gained  a  great 
reputation  as  an  engraver.  D.  at  Mantua  on  Sept.  1.3, 
1506. 

Maa'tell  (Gideon  Alsbrnoh),  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Lewes,  England,  in  1790;  became  a  surgeon  in  his  native 
town,  and  acquired  celebrity  by  his  geological  researches 
into  the  Wealden  formation  of  Sussex,  in  which,  besides 
many  other  fossil  genera,  he  discovered  the  gigantic  ignan- 
odon,  the  bylssosauras,  the  pelorosaurus,  and  the  regno- 
saurus ;  beoame  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  1825  ;  re- 
ceived the  Wollaston  medal  of  the  Geological  Society  1835, 
and  the  royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1849;  settled 
at  London  in  1839  as  a  physician,  and  had  great  success 
as  a  lecturer  on  geology.  He  published  Foen'lt  of  the 
South  UoKvt  (4to,  1822,  42  plates),  The  Wondere  of  Geology 
(1833),  The  Geology  of  the  Soulh-eant  of  England  (1833), 
A  Day'e  Ramble  in  and  around  the  Ancient  Toim  of  Lewee 
(1838),  The  Medale  of  Creation,  or  Firtt  Leeeone  in  Geology 
(1844),  and  a  Pictorial  Alio*  of  Foeeil  Remaiat  (1850), 
besides  several  minor  works.  The  whole  number  of  bis 
books  and  papers  on  geology  amounted  to  67.  Dr.  Man- 
tell  sold  his  geological  collections  to  the  British  Museum 
in  1839,  and  bequeathed  to  Yale  College  his  geological 
drawings.  His  works  are  highly  readable,  and  maintain 
their  value  as  a  record  of  oonsoientioas  and  jninn 
seanjh.     D.  in  London  Nov.  10,  1852.    -^a  Dy  >^J  V 
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MANTENO-MANUEL  I.,  COMNENUS. 


Mante'no,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Kankakee  eo.,  III.,  od  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  1681. 

Manteno,  post-r.  of  Qalland'a  Grove  tp.,  Shelbj  co., 
la.     Pop.  50. 

JHanteo,  posit-r.,  cap.  of  Dare  co.,  X.  C,  on  Roanoke 
Island,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Shallowbag  Bay. 

Mantest  town  of  Franco,  in  tho  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  manufaetures  leather,  eailoloth,  and 
saltpetre.     Pop.  5722. 

Man'tenffel)  TOB  (Edwiv  Hans  Carl),  Baron,  b.  at 
Maj^deburg  Feb.  24, 1 809 ;  entered  the  resimont  of  guard- 
dragoons  in  1826,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  in 
1848.  On  aeeonnt  of  his  abilities,  and  throagh  his  eon- 
neotions  with  influential  persons,  he  often  held  verj  im- 

Eortant  positions,  especially  of  a  diplomatic  character,  but 
e  was  always  treated  with  suspicion,  and  even  with  hatred, 
by  the  liberal  party.  In  1857  he  became  the  chief  of  the 
military  cabinet,  and  ns  eueh  he  had  the  direction  of  all 
army  matters  in  immediate  intercommunication  with  the 
king  himself;  he  was  the  most  important  man  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army,  and  be  created  for  himself  a  great 
number  of  enemies.  In  1861  he  was  mode  a  lientonant- 
general,  but  retained  his  position  as  chief  of  the  military 
cabinet.  At  this  time  Xwcsten,  afterwards  tho  famous 
leader  of  the  liberal  party,  called  him  in  a  pamphlet  a 
"  miscbieTOus  man  in  a  mischievous  position."  Manteuffel 
challenged  him,  and  wounded  him.  A  favorite  at  the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  he  was  sent  in  1864 
to  tho  Austrian  capital  in  order  to  effect  an  energetic  par- 
ticipation by  Austria  in  the  war  against  Denmark ;  and  he 
fnlnlled  the  mission  with  success.  After  the  war,  when 
some  uneasiness  arose  in  the  relations  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  harmony  between 
the  two  powers,  and  he  bad  a  largo  share  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  convention  of  Gastein ;  ho  was  then  sent  to  Sleswick 
as  governor.  In  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria  he  first 
oomraanded  under  Gen.  Vogel  von  Falkenstein,  but  in 
July  he  became  commonder-in-ohief  of  the  army  of  the 
Main.  lie  proceeded  with  great  harshness,  imposed  an 
immense  war-contribution  on  tho  city  of  Frankfort,  and 
exhibited  the  most  singular  manners,  which  were  gene- 
rally considered  as  sheer  affectation.  During  the  armistice 
he  received  the  important  mission  of  securing  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Russian  court  for  tho  intended  roorganication 
of  Germany,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavors.  But  soon 
after  he  took  his  leave  and  retired  to  bis  estates  at  Naum- 
burg.  In  1868,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  military  ser- 
vice, and  received  the  command  of  the  first  army  corps. 
This  he  led  in  the  Fronoh  war — at  Courcelles,  Aug.  14,  and 
at  Moisseville,  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1, 1870.  After  the  capit- 
alation  of  Metz  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
first  army,  consisting  of  the  Ist,  Tth,  and  8th  army  corps 
and  the  3d  division  of  cavalry,  and  was  sent  to  Northern 
France,  where  Faidherbe  was  organising  the  army  of  the 
North.  At  Amiens  and  the  Hallue  he  defeated  the  enemy, 
but  did  not  achieve  sneccesses  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the 
other  German  army,  and  was  heavily  attacked  in  oonse- 
qucnce  by  public  opinion.  In  the  beginningof  Jan.,  1871, 
he  received  the  command  of  the  southern  army — that  is, 
of  the  2d  and  7th  army  corps — which  was  sent  to  aid  that 
threatened  by  Bourbaki's  14th  army  corps.  Here  he  car- 
ried through  a  brilliant  manffinvre  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances.  The  army  of  Bourbaki,  which,  defeated 
by  Gen.  Werder,  retreated  from  Belfort,  he  attacked  in  the 
flank,  cut  off  its  retreat,  and  compelled  it  to  cross  the  Swiss 
frontier.  Thus  ho  gained  the  triumph  of  driving  an  army 
far  superior  in  numbers  entirely  out  of  the  contest.  After 
the  end  of  the  war  he  received  the  responsible  position  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  he 
fulfilled  the  task  with  groat  tact.  On  Sept.  14,  1873,  the 
emperor  created  him  a  field-marshal;  also  a  dotation  was 
assigned  him.  AvavsT  Niemamii. 

Man'ti,  city,  cap.  of  San  Pete  co.,  Ut.,  22  miles  8.  E. 
of  Ncphi.     Pop.  1239. 

Mantine'a;  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  active  cities  of 
Arcadia,  Peloponnesus,  situated  on  the  Ophis,  near  tho 
frontier  of  Argolis.  It  became  very  famous  as  the  place 
in  which  in  362  the  battle  was  fought  between  the  Thebans 
and  Spartans;  the  Spadans  were  defeated,  but  Kpami- 
nondos  fell.  Some  remains  of  it  are  still  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  modem  village,  PaUeopoli: 

Man'tis  [Or.  fLivnt.  a  "diviner"],  a  remarkable  genns 
of  large  orthopterons  inserts,  raptorial  in  their  habits,  and 
kindred  to  the  Phasmidse,  or  walking  sticks,  from  which 
MantU  and  some  four  other  genera  have  been  separated 
and  made  a  family,  the  Mantidee.  They  are  popularly 
called  walking  leaves,  race-horses,  soothsayers,  or  prophets. 
When  watching  for  their  prey  these  creatures  assume  a 
sort  of  kneeling  posture,  doubling  the  great  spiny  fore 


legs  under  the  thorax.  Hence  they  were  once  believed  U> 
be  engaged  in  prayer.  The  Hottentots  worship  them. 
There  are  numerous  species.  3f.  argmtiua  of  South 
America  devours  small  birds.  U,  Carolina  is  found  in  the 
U.  S.,  where  insects  of  the  curious  mimetic  genus  Mnnliupa, 
though  neuropterous,  have  the  appearance  and  habits  of 
the  true  Mantidse. 

Mantis'sa  [Lat.,  "  an  addition  "],  the  decimal  part  of 
a  logarithm.     (See  Uwarithii.)  W.  O.  Pkce. 

Mantlet)  in  fortification,  a  heavy  portable  shield  de- 
signed to  protect  the  gunners  from  bullets  which  may  enter 
the  embrasures.  Mantlets  are  made  of  plank,  boiler  iron, 
wattles,  plaited  ropes,  etc. 

Man'torville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Dodge  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  Zumbro  River,  2i  miles  X.  of  Winona  and  the  St. 
Peter  R.  R.,  has  a  court-house,  2  churches,  2  school-houses, 
1  newspaper,  1  hotel,  1  grist-mill,  I  brewery,  stores,  and  a 
very  fine  stone-qoorry,  from  which  many  fine  buildings  of 
the  town  have  been  built.  Principal  business,  farming. 
It  also  contains  Kasson  (which  see).  Pop.  of  v.  622 :  of  tp. 
1969.  R.  A.  Pier  ft  So.n,  Pcbs.  "Express." 

Man'tua  (Wantora),  city  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Milan,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  celebrated 
"  Quadrilateral,"  and  even  of  Italy.  It  is  in  lat.  45°  07' 
45"  N.,  Ion.  28°  27'  33"  E.,  8  miles  N.  of  the  Po,  and  90 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic.  This  town  is  built  on 
two  islands  formed  by  the  Mincio,  which  here  spreading 
out  creates  a  lake  that  encircles  the  city.  The  channel  or 
canal  between  the  two  islands  dividing  the  city  is  called 
the  liio.  Mantua,  though  its  fortress  and  citadel  are  of 
immense  strength,  has  a  still  more  certain  defence  in  the 
stagnant  water  that  surrounds  it.  and  that  proves  far  more 
deadly  to  besieging  armies  than  to  tbose  within  the  walls. 
The  streets  and  squares  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the 
public  and  private  buildings  have  a  grand  roediseval  aspect, 
and  are  very  rich  in  works  of  art.  The  town  has  five  gates 
and  a  dockyard,  called  Porta  Catena,  from  whenoe  there  is 
a  navigable  communication  with  the  Po.  This  port,  closed 
by  a  chain  at  night,  presents  by  day  an  animated  com- 
mercial scene.  The  cathedral  of  Mantua  was  designed  by 
Giulio  Romano,  and  contains  fine  frescoes.  The  ehureh  of 
St.  Andrea  is  magnificent,  that  of  Santa  Barbara  very 
elegant,  and  both  are  adorned  with  pictures  by  first-rate 
artists.  St.  Martino  and  St.  Egidio  are  churches  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  old  ducal  palace  is  very  sumptuous, 
with  frescoes  by  Mantegno,  Oiulio  Romano,  etc.  Mantua 
was  one  of  the  political  and  religious  centres  of  the  Etrus- 
oans.  Csesar  bestowed  upon  it  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citiienship.  It  was  the  hirthplaoe  of  Virgil  (70  B.  c).  In 
568  it  was  not  yet  surrounded  by  water.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  belonged  to  the  celebrated  countess  Matilda,  and 
after  her  death  passed  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  In 
1328  the  duchy  was  governed  by  Lnigi  Gonzags.  the  first 
of  an  illustrious  house  that  retained  its  power  for  379 
years.  In  1708  it  again  fell  to  Austria,  but  was  well  gov- 
erned only  by  Joseph  II.  Wurmser,  the  Austrian  general, 
surrendered  it  to  Bonaparte  on  Feb.  3,  1797,  after  wbieh  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In  1874,  having 
changed  masters  several  times  meanwhile,  it  submitted 
again  to  Austria,  who  treated  it  with  cruel  severity  until 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  (Oct.  1, 1866)  made  it  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.     Pop.  in  1874,  26,687. 

Mantua,  tp.  of  Greene  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  1S98. 

Mantua,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  la.    Pop.  1185. 

Mantua,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Gloucester  co.,  X.  J.,  on 
the  West  Jersey  R.  R.     Pop.  1897. 

Mantua,  post-tp.  of  Portage  eo.,  0.,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  1126.  (See  Hahtua  Statiok.) 

Mantua,  post-v.  of  Collin  eo.,  Tex.    Pop.  86. 

Mantua,  tp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  Va.    Pop.  160S. 

Mantua  Station,  post-v.  of  Mantua  tp..  Portage  CO., 
0.,  36  miles  X.  W.  of  Youngstown,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.  R.,  Mahoning  division. 

Man'ual.  In  musio,  the  finger-board  of  an  organ — 
that  played  by  the  hand,  as  distinguished  from  the  pedal, 
which  is  played  by  the  feet. 

Man'uel  I.,  Comnenna,  By lantine emperor,  b.  about 
1120 ;  succeeded  his  father,  John  II.,  or  Calo-Joannes,  in 
1143,  and  d.  Sept.  24,  1180.  His  reign  was  a  succession 
of  campaigns  against  the  barbarous  tribes  in  Daeia,  Goisa 
of  Hungary,  Roger  of  Sicily,  Egypt,  Raymond  of  Antioch, 
and  the  Turks.  He  was  a  valorous  soldier,  with  an  am- 
bitious desire  of  reviving  the  old  Roman  empire  in  all  its 
splendor;  but  his  considerable  military  snoeesses  were 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  his  tottering  throne  standing.  He 
suffered  a  great  defeat  from  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of 
Hyriocephalus  in  Pisidia  (1176),  but  the  following  year  he 
defeated  the  Turks  in  Lydia,  and  obtained  an  honorable 
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peac«,  after  which  he  seems  not  only  to  have  given  np  his 
ambitious  plans,  but  even  to  bare  lost  his  energy. 

Mannel  II.,  Palnologns,  Byiantine  emperor,  b.  in 
1348;  sneeeeded  his  father,  John  V.,  in  139'1,  and  d.  July 
21,  1425.  The  Bysantine  empire  consisted  at  that  time  of 
the  city  of  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  districts ;  and 
so  miserable  had  this  throne,  once  so  gorgeous,  become, 
that  on  a  tour  to  the  Western  oonntries  for  the  purpose  of 
farming  alliances  against  the  Turks,  John  V.  was  detained 
in  Venice  for  debt.  Many  Turks  had  settled  in  Constanti- 
■ople,  where  they  had  three  mosques  and  free  exercise  of 
religion,  besides  other  advantages.  Be^aset  pushed  his 
demands  still  fdrther,  and  John  V.  sent  Manuel  to  his 
court  as  swarity  for  the  ftilfilment  of  the  demands.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  Manuel  fled  to  Constantinople  in 
order  to  seenre  the  throne  for  himself,  and  Bajaset,  pro- 
voked by  this  breach  of  faith,  followed  him  with  a  great 
army.  Aided  by  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  Manuel 
met  him  at  Nieopolis,  but  was  completely  defeated  in  1396, 
sad  Bajaset  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  The  last  hour 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  seemed  now  to  have  oome,  when 
the  progress  of  Timur  and  the  terrible  rout  of  the  Turks 
at  Angora  (1401)  still  left  it  standing  for  some  time. 

Manofac'tnres.  Byaenrious  etymological  irony  the 
word  utamu/artare  (that  which  is  made  by  the  hand)  has 
come  to  signify  chiefly  that  which  is  made  by  the  agency 
of  machinery,  "  so  that  the  most  perfect  mannfaoture  is 
that  which  dispenses  entirely  with  manual  labor."  The  ob- 
ject of  all  manufactures,  whether  in  the  primary  or  second- 
ary sense  of  the  word,  is  the  modification  of  natural  objects, 
and  their  adaptation  to  satisfy  human  wants.  Dr.  Ure 
divides  manufactures  into  the  two  great  classes  of  chemical 
and  mechanical ;  but,  praotioally,  nearly  every  industry 
requires  an  application  of  some  of  the  principles  of  both. 
The  most  important  feature  of  modem  mannfaoturee  is  its 
employment  of  automatic  agents.  In  place  of  depending 
upon  the  skill  of  the  workman,  subject  to  a  thousand  in- 
fluences capabre  of  producing  variation,  manufactures  de- 
pend upon  machinery,  whose  action  is  invariable  under 
known  conditions.  The  hand-loom  weaver  throwing  his 
shuttle  through  the  loom  would  do  so  not  with  a  constant 
regularity,  but  with  variations  arising  from  changing  con- 
ditions of  health,  skill,  and  industry.  The  thing  of  iron 
that  has  taken  his  place  acts  nninfluenced  in  this  way. 
Operations  which  to  be  performed  even  coarsely  by  hand 
would  need  the  highest  skill  and  the  closest  attention,  can 
be  performed  in  machinery  with  greater  certainty  and 
greater  despatch  under  the  supervision  of  a  child.  Inti- 
mately connected  with  modem  manufactures  is  the  factory 
system,  on  which  to  a  large  extent  their  success  is  de- 
pendent. The  hand-loom  weaver  in  his  own  honse,  obliged 
to  work  long  hours  for  a  bare  pittance,  is  a  type  of  the  old 
system ;  the  weavers  congregated  in  a  large  mill  oontain- 

I  isg  many  looms,  all  animated  by  the  same  motive-power, 
working  for  regular  and  comparatively  moderate  hours,  is 
the  type  of  the  new  system.  Considered  from  the  indus- 
trial point  of  view,  the  advantages  of  machinery  and  mann- 
factures  may  be  stated,  in  Babbage's  words, "  to  arise  from 
the  addition  which  they  make  to  human  power;  the  econ- 
omy they  produce  of  human  time ;  the  conversion  of  sub- 
stances apparently  common  and  worthless  into  valuable 
products."  Under  the  flnrt  head  must  be  included  not 
only  the  use  of  the  simpler  machines,  but  also  the  addi- 
tional forces  derived  f^m  wind,  water,  and  steam.  The 
complex  nature  of  most  of  the  industrial  operations  of  the 
present  day  will  show  what  serious  inconveniences  would 
arise  from  the  deprivation  of  labor-saving  instruments. 
The  economy  of  time  is  another  important  advantage  of 

I  maehioe  over  manual  industry.  Not  only  can  the  machine 
work  at  quicker  velocity  than  the  man,  but  the  period  of 
natural  operations  can  be  abridged,  as  in  tanning,  bleach- 
ing, and  many  other  processes.  Tasks  too  great  for  human 
strength  and  operations  too  delicate  for  human  touch  can 
be  accomplished  by  machinery.  The  great  regularity  of 
the  operations  of  machinery  involves  much  less  waste,  and 
thus  increases  the  use  to  which  the  raw  material  can  be  ap- 
plied. Absolute  accuracy  can  almost  be  guaranteed.  These 
words  when  placed  in  the  printing-press  will  in  a  marvel- 
lonsly  short  time  be  mnltiplied  by  many  thousand  copies, 
each  of  them  identical  to  the  minutest  point — a  feat  utterly 
beyond  manual  skill,  with  years  to  work  in.  The  power 
of  copying — that  is,  of  faithful  reproduction  to  a  practi- 
cally unlimited  extent — ^is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
advantages  of  mannfaotnres,  and  is  developed  in  a  thousand 
diverse  manners. 

In  mannfaotnrfls  there  is  a  constant  endeavor  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  production.  This  gives  rise  to  a  succession  of 
inventions,  benefiting  first  their  ingenious  authors,  but  in 
a  still  greater  measure  the  eonsnmer  of  the  article.  It  is 
by  the  action  of  this  principle  that  luxuries  formerly  found 


only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  now  add  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  humblest  homes.  Division  of  labor  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  manufactures,  the  advan- 
tage being  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work,  owing, 
"  first,  to  the  increase  of  dexterity  in  every  particular  work- 
man ;  secondly,  to  the  saving  of  time,  which  is  commonly 
lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of  work  to  another;  and 
lastly,  to  the  invention  or  a  great  number  of  machines 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  labor,  and  enable  one  man  to 
do  the  work  of  many."  {Adnm  Smitli.)  The  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  manufactories — to  the  fac- 
tory system — are  indicated  in  the  preceding  remarks.  In 
no  other  way  would  it  be  possible  to  combine  the  oonditions 
necessary  for  production  on  the  large  scale  now  required. 
Local  advantages  somclimos  cause  nn  aggregation  of  manu- 
factures of  one  class  in  particular  districts,  yet  there  are 
many  examples  of  the  migrations  of  industries,  which  when 
examined  often  convey  valuable  lessons.  Sometimes  mu- 
nicipal unwisdom,  sometimes  mob-f\iry,  has  impoverished 
a  district  in  this  way.  The  largo  scale  upon  which  modern 
manufactories  are  conducted  usually  implies  that  the  owner 
of  one  is  a  person  with  considerable  capital  at  command. 
The  supposed  antagonistic  interests  of  the  master  and  men 
have  led  to  great  suffering  and  to  great  loss.  The  system 
of  partnership  of  labor  by  which  the  worker  receives  a  per- 
centage of  profit  in  addition  to  wages  has  been  tried  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  At  present  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  tentative  stage,  though  some  modifi- 
cation of  it  will  probably  form  an  increasingly  important 
feature  in  the  future  of  industry.  Taxation  and  local  regu- 
lations have  sometimes  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  success  of  specific  manufactures. 

The  sanitary  influence  of  manufactures  has  been  greatly 
debated.  Intheearly stagesofthefaotory systemin England 
the  absence  of  regulation  and  the  cupidity  or  thoughtless- 
ness of  the  employers  led  to  the  infliction  of  great  suffering. 
Children  were  kept  at  work  for  many  hours  at  a  time.  Phys- 
ical deformity,  mutilation,  and  even  death,  were  the  result. 
Pauper  children  were  placed  in  factories  under  an  "  ap- 
prenticeship "  system  differing  little  from  slavery.  The 
passing  of  the  Ten  Hours'  act  greatly  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Shorter  hours,  better  ventilation,  improved  con- 
Btmction  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  workers  in 
manufactories.    (See  Factorv.) 

Historically,  the  manufacturing  system  dates  its  import- 
ance from  the  last  century.  Previous  to  Arkwrigbt's  time 
manufactures  were  everywhere  feeble  and  fluctuating  in 
their  development.  The  handicrafts  of  the  ancient  world 
were  small  indeed  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  manu- 
factures of  to-day.  The  development  of  steam-power  and 
the  systematic  application  of  machinery  have  changed 
almost  the  entire  social  fabric,  and  added  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  comfort  of  mankind.  Not  the  least  beneficial 
result  is  that  bond  of  union  with  which  it  surrounds  the 
nations.  Babbage  on  The  Economif  of  Machinery  and  Man- 
ti/acturea  and  Dr.  lire's  Philtmophg  of  Manu/actvr«$ — the 
first  for  its  philosophic  originality,  and  the  second  for  its 
abundant  detaile— are  useful  works  to  consult  on  this  sub- 
ject. W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

Mannre.    See  FKnnLtzxna. 

Man'DBCript  [sing.  MS.,  pin.  MSS. ;  Lat  manuierfptum, 
"  written  by  hand  "]  signifies  abstractly  anything  written. 
Through  use  and  association  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood as  meaning  a  book  of  paper  or  parchment,  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  especially  of  the  earliest  works,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  draw  the  line  exactly,  since  lapidary  inscriptions 
ate  executed  by  hand,  and  there  was  a  gradual  transition 
from  these  to  plates  of  lead  or  bronze,  on  which  whole 
works — e.  g.  the  Eugubian  Tableti — were  inscril>ed,  and  so 
to  cakes  of  clay  afterwards  burned,  wooden  tablets,  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  sheets  of  horn,  bark  (whence  tiber,  a 
"  book  "),  leather,  and  palm-leaves,  which  latter  are  still 
extensively  .used  in  the  East.  The  Egyptian  MSS.  were 
chiefly  written  on  papyrus,  made  from  a  water-plant  which 
has  now,  like  the  lotus,  disappeared  from  Egypt,  but  which 
is  abundant  on  the  upper  Nile.  Parchment  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  at  Pergamos  (159  B.  c),  whence  its  name 
(Lai.  p»rgamena),  on  aoeonnt  of  an  Egyptian  embargo  on 
papyrus.  Modem  discoveries  have  proved  that  it  was 
made  centuries  before  this  date.  It  came  into  general  use 
for  MSS.  about  the  eighth  century.  The  preparation  of 
H8S.  was  a  great  art  among  the  Oreeks  and  Romans ;  with 
the  latter  so  many  were  sometimes  employed  in  a  »erip- 
tortnm,  or  writing  establishment,  that  hundreds  of  eopies 
of  a  book  could  be  produced  in  a  single  day.  When  the 
great  cheapness  of  labor  in  Rome  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  rapidity  with  which  professional  copyists 
produce  MS.,  it  will  be  found  that  bKioks  were  in  ancient 
times  not  as  expensive  as  we  are  taught  to  believe.  Elab- 
orately ornamented  works  were  of  course  dear,  and  these 
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are  almost  the  only  ones  which  hare  been  thought  worth 
preserving.  Even  the  tiothic  text,  resembling  type  in  its 
acourate  uniformity,  was  produced  more  rapidly  than  is 
generally  supposed.  It  is  not  unusual  for  auctioneers  and 
others  to  speak  of  some  missal  as  having  cost  some  monk 
a  life's  labor,  when  two  or  three  months  amply  sufficed  the 
illuminator  and  writer  to  perfect  it.  The  many  uses  to 
which  both  parchment  and  paper  can  be  applied,  and  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  papyrus,  fully  account  for  the  fact 
that  so  few  early  Greek  or  Latin  volumes  exist.  To  the 
custom  of  illuminating  MSS.  (see  Illcuimated  Ma.nu- 
scRiPTs)  we  doubtless  owe  the  preservation  of  many  books 
which  were  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  ornament  by  persons 
who  had  no  understanding  of  the  text  At  the  present  day 
there  are  many  collectors  who  own  valuable  HSS.  which 
they  will  not  suffer  to  be  copied  or  published  for  fear  of 
diminishing  their  value.  The  great  libraries  of  Europe — 
as,  for  example,  that  of  the  British  Museum — are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  nriptorin  at  the  present  day.  Any  person  de- 
sirous of  having  a  neat  MS.  copy  of  any  other  MS.  or  book 
in  it  can  do  so,  the  librarian  or  superintendents  being 
always  able  and  willing  to  supply  the  names  of  professional 
copyists.  The  usual  rate  for  copying  from  clear  type  is 
3a.  per  folio  or  seventy  words.  Copying  from  Mo.  is 
dearer ;  that  of  the  Elisabethan  era  is  about  6d.  per  folio. 
The  Knplortum  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  its  guardian  angel. 
If  the  monks  in  their  prayers  or  psalms  passed  over  any- 
thing, the  lost  syllables  were  gathered  up  by  a  little  demon 
named  Titivitilarius  or  Titivillus,  who  carried  a  bagful 
into  hell  every  morning.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
word  faithfully  transcribed  was  recorded  by  the  angel  of 
the  icriplorium,  and  for  it  one  sin  was  pardoned  to  the 
writer.  It  is  possible  that  the  "devil"  of  the  modem 
printing-office  is  a  descendant  of  Titivillus.  Early  MSS. 
are  of  great  value,  since  by  them  alone  the  truth  of  a  text 
is  often  determined.  The  science  of  reading  different  HSS. 
and  of  judging  of  them  is  called  diplomatics;  that  of 
writing  in  all  its  phases,  palseography.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal works  on  MSB.  are  Herman  Hugo,  De  prima  Scribetidi 
origine  (Treves,  1738)  j  Ebert,  Hnndichri/ttnkunde  (Loip- 
sig,  1825-27) ;  Astle,  Origin  aud  Progrtf  of  Writing  (Lon- 
don, 1784)  j  Q.  Pautfaior,  De  VorigiHt  et  de  la  formation  dea 
diffiemtt  tgitima  d'leriture ;  Euait  d'apprfciation,  etc., 
tur  I'icriture  (Paris,  1837);  Lion  de  Rosny,  Jlecherchu 
hittoriquet  tt  philologiquet  tur  Ftcriture  det  difffrenti 
penplf  ancimt  at  modernei  (Paris,  1857-58) ;  Montfaucon, 
Bibliotheea  BibtiothtcarHm  Manntcriptorutii  Nova  (Paris, 
1739).  A  very  ftill  index  of  works  on  writing  ii  given  in 
the  Dietionnaire  UnivertelU  of  Larousee,  under  the  title 
"  licriture."  Cbarle*  O.  Leland. 

Mann'tins  (Aldus),  b.  at  Bassiano,  Italy,  about  1449; 
established  about  1490  a  printing-press  at  Venice,  fh>m 
which  issued  a  series  of  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors which  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  are  still 
highly  prized  for  their  correctness.  (See  Aldihe  EDiTloMa.) 
Manntius  was  himself  a  good  scholar,  and  he  was  helped 
in  his  editorial  labors  by  a  number  of  other  scholars,  who 
assembled  with  him  and  formed  the  so-called  Aldine  Acad- 
emy. He  introduced  the  character  called  Italic,  said  to 
have  been  cast  in  imitation  of  Petrarch's  handwriting, 
and  used  on  aoconnt  of  its  smaller  bulk  instead  of  the 
frequent  printers'  abbreviations  which  at  that  time  made 
reading  very  difficult.  He  compiled  a  Greek-Latin  lexicon 
(1497).  At  the  death  of  his  grandson,  Aldus  the  Younger, 
in  1597,  the  establishment  was  broken  up.  D.  at  Venice 
Feb.  3,  1515. 

Manzana'res,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Ciudad  Real, 
stands  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  rich  in  grain,  wine, 
fruit,  olives,  and  vegetables,  and  manufactures  woollen  fab- 
rics. Pop.  10,267. — Madrid  is  situated  on  a  small  river 
bearing  the  name  of  Manzanares. 

ManzanilI'o«  town  of  Cuba,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  island,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  export  trade  in  sugar,  tobaoto,  and  tim- 
ber.    Pop.  5643. 

Manzo'ni  (Albssaxdro),  Count,  b.  at  Milan  May  8. 
1785.  His  mother,  Giulia  Beccaria,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Marcbese  Cosare,  author  of  Dei  Delivi  e 
delta  Pene.  Mansoni's  early  studies  were  prosecuted  at 
Merate  and  at  Lngano,  and  he  graduated  at  Pavia.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  mother  was 
residing  with  Carlo  Imbonati.  Imbonati  dying  in  1806, 
Mansoni  wrote  his  famous  verses  on  the  death  of  his  moth- 
er's friend,  which  were  the  keynote  of  his  future  career. 
At  this  time  Manzoni  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fauriel, 
to  whom  he  became  warmly  attached.  In  1807  he  pub- 
lished his  little  poem  Urania.  Hitherto  atheistic  in  his 
opinions,  he  became  converted  between  1807  and  1808  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  an  eloquent 


marriage  with  Luigia  Enrichetta  Blondol,  the  daughter  of 
a  Genoese  banker,  and  afterwards  in  his  Apologia  delta 
Morale  Ciilloliea,  which  he  defended  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  illustrious  Protestant  historian  Carlo  Sismondi. 
Returning  to  Milan  after  his  marriage,  Manzoni  oomn;eneed 
his  tragedy,  It  Conic  di  Cnmagnota,  which  ho  completed 
at  Paris  in  1819,  and  dedicated  to  Fauriel.  Goethe  spoke 
of  this  tragedy  with  the  highest  praise,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  hail  with  supreme  honor  the  name  of  Manioni 
in  the  Stuttgart  review  entitled  Ueber  Kwut  und  Alter- 
tkmn.  On  the  death  of  Napoleon  in  1821,  Manzoni  com- 
posed his  immortal  ode,  ft  Cinque  Maggio,  which  Goethe 
immediately  translated  into  German,  "rhe  following  year 
Manzoni  published  his  tragedy,  Adelchi.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  tragedies  of  Manzoni  is  a  return 
to  the  most  natural  forms  of  dramatic  representation,  to 
the  most  simple  and  truthful  dialogue.  In  1825  he  pub- 
lished what  Walter  Scott  called  the  "most  beautiful  of  ro- 
mances," /  Prometti  Spoti.  This  was  followed  by  a  little 
historical  romance,  Storia  delta  Colonna  Tn/ame.  After 
this  Manzoni  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  Ital- 
ian, in  order  to  show  the  unity  of  the  Italian  language  in 
its  typical  form,  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  Florentine 
dialect.  Manzoni  was  not  only  named  senator  by  the  Ital- 
ian government,  but  an  annual  pension  of  12,000  francs 
was  settled  upon  him  for  his  extraordinary  civil  and  lit- 
erary services.     D.  at  Milan  May  22,  1873. 

Ma'oriSj  the  name  given  by  themselves  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Zealand.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Maoui,  "  the  Creator  or  God,"  a  term  common  to  many 
tribes  of  the  Polynesian  group.  The  natives  of  this  vastly 
extended  archipelago  are  derived  in  all  probability  from 
the  Malay  stock,  "  whose  tribes  not  only  cover  the  islands 
in  the  southern  Asian  seas,  but  are  extended  to  the  lower 
part  of  Africa,  since  the  Malagasy,  or  inhabitants  of  Mad- 
agascar, also  belong  to  the  Malays,  as  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt has  observed."  According  to  others,  Maori  signifies 
"  born  of  the  soil  or  native,"  a  term  applied  by  many  races 
to  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  worid.  The  Maoris  hare, 
however,  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  came  about  500 
years  ago  in  seven  oanoes  from  a  distant  island  called  Ha- 
waiki,  in  all  probability  Hawaii.  There  seems  to  be  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  real  aborigines  of  New  Zealand 
were  a  small  dark  race  akin  to  the  Papuans,  and  that 
traces  of  this  oocaaionally  occur  in  the  darker-skinned 
Maoris.  Owing,  in  all  probability,  to  favorable  physical 
influences,  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  have  developed 
into  the  first  family  of  the  Polynesians,  being  as  re- 
markable for  their  bodily  vigor  as  for  intellecL  Until 
subdued  and  civilised  they  were  a  cruel  race.  Though 
endowed  with  great  energy  and  intelligence,  they  were 
extremely  greedy,  rapaoious,  and  unscrupulous.  The  two 
great  national  customs  which  have  not  yet  disappeared  are 
mtir»  and  tapu  or  taboo.  By  the  former  any  man  who  had 
by  accident  or  otherwise — but  in  most  cases  inadvertently 
— transgressed  certain  oastoms  rendered  himself  liable  to 
a  heavy  fine,  or  in  some  cases  to  be  plundered  by  every- 
body. Owing  to  this,  no  property  was  secure;  an  object 
of  value,  such  as  a  coat,  would  pass  in  a  few  days  through 
many  hands ;  and  it  became  disgraceful  not  to  be  plun- 
dered, because  the  being  subject  to  rnuru  gave  a  man  a 
right  to  rob  others.  Tapu,  or  "prohibition,"  was  infinite 
in  its  refinements.  Under  it  nothing  belonging  to  chiefs 
or  raiigalira  (gentlemen)  could  be  touched.  Superstition 
aided  this ;  a  powerful  man  who  had  eaten  unknowingly 
the  remains  of  a  chief's  dinner  died  in  a  few  hours  of  ter- 
ror. jRangatira  were  tapu  from  carrying  anything  on  their 
backs,  but  they  evaded  it  by  bearing  it  in  their  arms  and 
nursing  it  like  a  child.  No  man  could  take  light  from  a 
chief's  fire.  Mnna,  luck,  virtue,  force,  or  inherent  power, 
was  an  element  of  vast  influence  among  the  Maoris.  A 
weapon  which  had  slain  many  men,  a  virgin  fortress,  the 
prestige  of  a  great  chief,  a  pig  which  foretold  changes  in 
the  weather  by  squealing,  were  all  mana.  Suicide  was 
practised  for  many  causes.  When  husbands  or  wives  died 
the  survivors  in  many  cases  hung  themselves ;  widows  did 
so  almost  invariably;  and  debtors  often  settled  their  ac- 
counts in  this  manner.  Cannibalism,  which  is  now  ex- 
tinct among  the  Maoris,  was  a  few  years  ago  their  ruling 
passion.  'The  younger  generation  are  beginning  to  loavo 
off  tattooing  their  faces,  which  is  not  remarkable,  since 
they  have  chapels,  school-houses,  and  a  newspaper  in  Ala- 
ori  and  English.  Polygamy  was  universal,  and  infanti- 
cide prevailed  generally  until  of  late  years.  They  excel 
in  carving,  of  which  their  war-canoes,  carrying  100  men, 
are  specimens.  They  entertained  formerly  a  superstitions 
dread  of  an  Atua  or  supreme  being,  and  cultivate  many 
superstitions  akin  to  worship  relative  to  the  stars,  sun, 
moon,  and  minor  divinities.  Many  writers  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  Maoris,  and  express  admiration  of  them. 
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ebiefs ;  that  the  higher  elass  among  tbemselres  are  immor- 
tal, bat  when  the  Cookect  or  vulgar  perish  they  die  for 
ever.  Capt.  Coolc  dcBcribes  the  female  Maoris  as  very 
plain,  but  Mr.  Savage  and  Capt.  Cruise  declare  that  they 
are  well  formed,  with  very  attractive  faoes  and  sweet  voices. 
The  Maoris  subsisted  formerly  principally  on  fom-roots, 
ecK  and  other  flsh,  k*mara  or  sweet  potatoes,  and  kiore, 
a  rat.  These  latter  are  so  much  smaller  than  the  European 
rat  that  a  chief  expressed  a  wish  for  some  from  England 
to  improve  the  breed.  No  people  in  the  world  are  so  fond 
of  tobacco,  and  it  is  said  that  owing  to  its  abuse  the  Maoris 
are  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  three  principal  tribes  are 
the  Ngatihaonaa,  the  Waikatos,  and  the  Ngatimaniapatos. 
The  Maoris  do  not  at  present  amount  to  more  than  10,000, 
or  perhaps  12,000,  and  they  are  rapidly  diminishing.  (For 
detoils  see  Maori  Manentoeiif  by  Sir  George  Orey,  late  gov- 
ernor of  New  Zealand  (Auckland,  1855);  Polynetian  My- 
thology, by  Sir  Qoorge  Grey  (London,  1855) ;  Mythology 
of  tie  Hew  Zealanden,  in  Maori  (London,  1854) ;  On  (Ae 
Native  Song*  of  New  Zealand,  by  J.  A.  Davies  (appendix 
to  the  foregoing) ;  The  New  Zealand  Oovemment  and  tke 
Maori  War  of  1663-64  (London,  1864);  Important  In/or. 
wtation  relative  to  New  Zealand  (Sydney,  1839) ;  A  Sum- 
wier't  Excurrioa  in  New  Zealand  (London,  1854);  A'o  nga 
Wkakapepeha,  etc.,  or  Proverbial  and  Popular  JSayinge  of 
tke  Aneeatore  of  tke  New  Zealand  Race,  by  Sir  George  Grey 
(London,  1857) ;  The  New  Zealaudere  (London,  1830) ;  Voy- 
ajet  de  M.  CAbbi  de  Roehon  a«x  Jndet  Orientaln  (Paris, 
1783):  Haraden's  Vitit  to  New  Zealand  {1S20) ;  Nicholas, 
Voyage  to  New  Zealand,)  Charles  G.  Lbland. 

Map  [Lst.  mappa, "  cloth  "].  The  word  mop  is  applied 
in  its  most  nsual  sense  to  a  representation  of  the  whole  or 
of  some  portion  of  the  earth's  snrfaoe,  properly  termed  a 
lerreMtrial  map ;  it  is  also  used  to  designate  charts  of  the 
positions  of  the  stars  or  constellations  of  the  celestial  vault, 
considered  a<  a  surrounding  sphere,  or  more  special  delin- 
eations of  the  earth's  satellite  or  neighboring  planets,  as 
tbeir  external  appearances  are  revealed  by  the  telescope. 
The  first  man  who  attempted  to  draw  a  map  of  the  world  is 
reputed  to  have  been  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  a  scholar  of 
the  Greek  school  of  philosophy  who  lived  from  B.  c.  61 1  to 
M7.  Eratosthenes,  Dom  at  Cyrene  in  B.  c.  276,  is  the  first 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  tried  to  measure  the  magni- 
tude of  tho  earth,  and  that  he  collected  into  a  scientific 
treatise  the  scattered  information  respecting  places  and 
countries.  The  astronomer  Hipparchns  of  Bithynia,  bom 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  n.  c,  also  treated  of 
geography.  But  it  was  not  till  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era  that  Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  in 
Bgrpt,  who  must  be  considered  the  great  father  of  map- 
ping, constructed  his  series  of  twenty-six  maps,  together 
with  a  general  map  of  the  then  known  world,  basing  these 
upon  a  catalogue  of  the  astronomical  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  places.  Roman  geography  of  the  third  century 
was  represented  by  the  still  famous  and  interesting  docu- 
ment known  as  the  Peutingerian  table,  executed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  about  230  a.  d.,  which  exhibits  the  military  roads 
of  the  empire,  and  indeed  the  itineraries  of  the  whole  world 
known  to  the  Romans,  ft-om  Britain  to  Farther  India.  In 
medinval  times  the  scientific  mapping  of  Ptolemy  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  and  to  have  given  place  in  Europe  to 
sentimental  representations  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  boly 
city  of  Jemsalem  is  taken  as  the  central  point  of  the  world, 
all  the  lands  of  the  globe  being  made  to  circle  round  it, 
sod  the  ocean  to  encompass  tho  whole  on  the  outer  mar- 
gins. Perhaps  tbe  best  example  of  this  age  of  maps  is  that 
known  as  the  Hereford  map  of  the  world,  drawn  on  vellum 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  foor- 
teonth  century,  by  Richard  de  Haldingham,  who  then  held 
a  prcbendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  at  Hereford.  The  spirit 
of  true  geography  appears  at  this  time  to  have  taken  up  its 
abode  in  more  eastern  countries,  for  daring  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Arabians  rendered  most  important  services  to  this 
soienee,  and  the  old  Arab  treatises  on  geography  and  travels 
by  Abnlfeda,  Edrisi,  Leo  Afrioanus,  Ibn  Batata,  and  others 
are  still  interesting  and  valuable.  Italian  maps  of  the 
foarteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  however,  betoken  a  re- 
turn to  seientiflc  mapping. 

An  epoch  was  marked  in  the  history  of  maps  when  the 
geographer  Gerard  Hercator  introduced  in  1 556  the  cylin- 
drical projeetion  of  the  sphere  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  sinoe  that  time  has  formed  the  basis  of  ereVy  chart 
nsed  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  Between  this  time 
and  the  ooncinsion  of  the  following  century  vast  strides 
wore  made  in  geography,  and  the  volumes  of  maps  which 
were  then  pablished  by  private  individuals  far  excel  in 
costly  elaboration  any  such  works  of  the  present  day ;  as 
examples  of  these  may  be  taken  the  nine  folios  of  the  great 
atlas  of  Joannes  Blaen,  pablished  at  Amsterdam  about 
1650 ;  that  of  De  Wit,  also  prepared  in  Amsterdam  about 
thirty  years  later;  or  the  atlas  of  Sanson,  geographer  to 
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the  French  king,  published  in  three  huge  folio  volumes  at 
Paris  between  1690-96.  Among  the  most  important  geo- 
graphical works  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  the  survey  of  China  given  out  in  the  name  of  Pire  du 
Halde,  the  work  of  a  number  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
gained  admittance  first  into  China  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  this  great  work  was  completed  in  1718, 
and  still  forms  the  basis  of  all  maps  of  the  Cninese  empire. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  native  Chinese  maps 
of  high  value  existed  previously  to  this  Jesuit  survey,  and 
that  both  in  this  empire  and  in  Japan  geography  and  map- 
ping had  made  great  progress,  quite  independently  of  the 
advances  in  the  science  of  the  Mediterranean  and  European 
countries.  Coming  down  to  more  modem  times,  we  find  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  beginnings  of 
those  matnematioally  accurate  surveys  and  delineations 
of  the  surfaces  of  civilized  countries  which  are  now  making 
sach  steady  progress,  and  fast  narrowing  the  regions  of 
hypothetical  or  altogether  unknown  geography. 

In  considering  briefly  the  different  kinds  of  maps  and 
their  construction,  we  shall  divide  these  into  the  two  chief 
classes  of  topographical  or  special,  and  geographical  or  gen- 
eral maps.  This  distinction  is  simply  one  of  the  scale 
which  may  have  been  chosen,  and  of  the  amount  of  detail 
given  in  the  representation.  It  has  been  laid  down  by 
Col.  Jackson  *  that  topographical  maps  range  in  scale  from 
a  one  hundred-thousandth  reduction  of  nature  (or  0.63  inch 
to  one  mile)  to  a  one  ten-thousandth  (or  0  inches  to  a  mile) ; 
between  these  and  the  geographical  maps  this  author  in- 
troduces a  semi-topographical  class,  but  it  appears  simpler 
to  consider  all  maps  of  smaller  soale  than  one  two-hundred 
and  fifly-thousandth  (or  .25  inch  to  a  mile)  as  general,  all 
of  a  larger  soale  as  topographical  maps,  until  the  limit  of 
one  ten-thonsandth  is  reached,  above  which  soale  all  repre- 
sentations, necessarily  of  small  portions  of  land,  are  prop- 
erly considered  as  plane,  not  maps. 

The  greater  part  of  the  existing  topographical  maps  are 
the  result  of  surveys  undertaken  by  the  governments  of  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  the  globe,  in  which  careful  and 
elaborate  mechanical  measurements  of  the  sorfaoe  of  the 
ground  are  made.  The  preliminary  step  in  the  survey  is 
the  exact  measurement  of  a  base-line  in  some  level  plain, 
f^om  the  extremities  of  which  base-angles  are  observed  to 
surrounding  objects  chosen  as  trigonometrical  stations. 
The  distances  of  these  stations  from  the  ends  of  the  base- 
line are  then  calculated  and  laid  down  on  paper,  forming 
so  many  new  base-lines  from  whenee  other  trigonometrical 
stations  are  determined,  until  the  entire  area  of  the  country 
to  be  surveyed  is  covered  with  a  network  of  triangles.  Tbe 
bases  measured  in  making  the  surveys  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  vary  from  5  to  8  miles  in  length.  Within  the 
principal  triangulation  minor  triangles,  termed  eecondary 
and  tertiary,  are  observed,  and  afterwards  the  interior  of 
each  is  filled  up  by  measurements  with  theodolite  and  chain. 
By  this  process  the  length  and  breadth  of  each  part  of  the 
land  are  determined,  and  its  features  in  respect  of  these 
two  oo-ordinates  are  accurately  known ;  but  a  third  element, 
that  of  elevation  or  depth,  is  also  requisite  to  complete  the 
true  representation.  In  ascertaining  this  third  element  of 
height,  the  level  of  the  sea  is  assumed  as  a  datum  tine,  and 
in  more  exact  surveys  borisontal  sections,  termed  eontoNr- 
2>iics,  are  traoed  by  means  of  the  spirit-level  at  certain 
equal  intervals  of  elevation  above  the  assumed  datum, 
thereby  giving  a  mathematically  exact  representation  of 
the  form  and  height  of  tbe  ground  at  each  change  of  level. 
In  tbe  British  surveys  contour-lines  have  been  run  gener- 
ally at  eonstant  vertical  intervals  of  25  feet  In  order  to 
determine  the  true  position  on  the  globe  of  the  tract  sur- 
veyed, the  astronomical  position  of  some  of  the  chief  sta- 
tions of  the  principal  triangulation  must  be  obtained  with 
the  most  rigid  accuracy,  their  latitudes  being  observed  in- 
dependently, their  longitudes  by  differences  of  time  between 
each  other  and  between  a  certain  known  or  assumed  me- 
ridian. 

Tbe  elass  of  general  maps,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
whole  of  the  geographical  representations  of  the  world,  or 
of  portions  of  its  surface  which  are  smaller  in  scale  than 
the  limit  of  topographical  maps,  is  an  exceedingly  wide 
one.  The  most  natural,  and  the  only  representation  of  the 
whole  world  in  whioh  the  relative  proportions  of  its  various 
parts  can  be  accurately  preserved,  is  that  of  an  artificial 
globe,  on  tbe  surface  of  whioh  the  features  of  land  and  sea 
are  mapped ;  and  without  the  aid  of  such  a  globe  no  true 
ideas  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live  can  be  impressed  on 
the  mind.  Since,  however,  the  use  of  such  an  instrument 
is  limited  both  by  the  necessarily  small  scale  upon  which 
it  can  be  readily  constructed,  and  by  the  obvious  incon- 
veniences of  transport,  it  becomes  imperative  to  have  re- 
course to  the  more  convenient  though  less  true  representa- 

*  Essay  on  "Cfaartograpby"  in  tbe  Manual  tf  OeograpMeal 
Science  (London,  1832). 
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tiona  on  d  flat  surfiuse.  Just  u  it  is  impossible  to  lay  s 
sheet  of  paper  on  ttie  surface  of  a  globe  without  folding  in 
some  parts,  so  no  map  on  a  plane  surface  can  represent  an; 
oonsiaerable  portion  of  the  globe  without  distortion.  In 
the  case  of  general  maps,  then,  more  than  in  that  of  topo- 
graphical maps,  which  are  more  restricted  in  the  areaa  they 
depict,  some  plan  by  which  these  errors  of  representation 
shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  must  be  employed.  Various 
methods,  termed  projectiotit,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
devised  for  this  end,  each  baring  its  application  to  some 
special  purpose,  some  being  dosipied  for  the  truer  repre- 
sentation of  smaller  areas,  others  for  larger  or  for  the 
whole  globe.  The  two  chief  classes  of  projection  are  those 
which  are  truly  pertpective  views  of  the  globe,  various 
points  of  view  being  chosen,  and  those  in  which  a  process 
of  dfrelopmenl  is  employed  which  shall  preserve  the  geo- 
metrical relations  of  the  parts  of  the  surface  to  those  of  the 
real  figure.  In  the  former  class  the  projections  known  as 
the  stereographic  and  orthographic  are  those  which  are 
most  frequently  used  in  depicting  the  hemispheres  of  the 
world.  In  the  one  the  point  of  projection  is  conceived  to 
bo  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  to  bo  vertically 
over  the  plane  of  projection ;  in  the  other  the  eye  is  as- 
sumed to  De  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  globe,  so  that 
all  visual  rays  to  it  may  be  regarded  as  parallel.  The  latter 
class  embraces  the  developments  known  as  the  conic  pro- 
jection of  Ptolemy  and  its  modifications,  one  of  which,  the 
polyconio  projection,  is  much  employed  in  maps  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  the  cylindrical  projection  of  Hercator,  with 
many  others.  The  student  of  this  subject  is  referred  to 
the  exhaustive  French  werk  on  projections  noted  beneath, 
or  to  the  more  simple,  practical  English  book.* 
When  a  country  has  been  topographically  surveyed,  the 

f (reduction  of  a  general  geographical  map  of  that  region 
s  a  simple  matter  of  reduction  of  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
scale,  and  should  be  a  perfect  delineation  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  land.  The  number  of  purposes  of  illustration 
to  which  maps  may  be  applied,  besides  and  along  with  that 
chief  one  of  indicating  the  geographical  features  of  the 
land,  are  exceedingly  various;  indeed,  there  is  no  science 
or  culture  which  cannot  be  illustrated  in  some  of  its 
branches  by  means  of  maps.  Most  of  the  countries  which 
have  instituted  topograpbioal  surveys  have  also  employed 
a  staff  of  geologists  to  examine  thoroughly  the  structure 
of  the  country,  and  to  lay  down  its  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy upon  the  sheets  of  the  topographical  map  in  pro- 
gress ;  in  the  case  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  IT.  8.  this 
plan  has  been  to  some  extent  reversed,  and  the  geological 
surveyors  have  themselves  been  the  first  to  survey  topo- 
graphically the  parts  of  the  less  known  Western  regions 
which  they  have  also  geologically  examined.  The  number 
of  more  general  geological  maps  of  all  countries  of  greater 
or  less  value  is  endless.  In  meteorology  maps  are  largely 
employed  to  represent  the  various  phenomena,  sneh  as 
barometric  pressure,  temperature,  or  rainfall,  over  the 
globe  or  in  special  localities.  General  maps  are  also  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  displaying  graphically  the  results  of 
any  great  statistical  inquiry :  good  examples  of  tliis  class 
of  maps  are  given  in  the  dtalinical  Altai  of  the  V.  S., 
illiutralitu)  tht  Rctnltt  of  the  Cetum  of  1870.  Celestial 
maps  are  to  the  astronomer  what  the  general  chart  of  the 
world  is  in  the  eye  of  the  geographer,  a  record  of  work  ac- 
complished and  knowledge  already  gained.  Both  are  still 
in  a  progressive  stage,  not  perfected;  and  just  as  the 
geography  of  new  countries  is  constantly  being  more  ac- 
curately defined,  so  new  stars  aro  from  time  to  time  dis- 
covered by  the  improving  telescope,  and  the  positions  and 
motions  of  those  already  known  are  more  certainly  de- 
termined and  catalogued.  In  studying  the  celestial  vault, 
as  in  seeking  a  true  idea  of  the  earth,  the  artificial  globe 
is  the  truest  guide ;  for  the  same  reasons,  however,  as  maps 
on  a  plane  surface  are  used  in  terrestrial  geography,  they 
have  also  been  adopted  for  convenience'  sake  in  depicting 
the  relative  position  of  the  stars  at  seen  from  the  earth.')' 

Keith  Johhstok. 
IW apes  (James  J.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  May  20,  ]  806 ; 
became  a  merchant  and  sugar-refiner,  and  was  for  a  time 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design.  He  invented  useful  processes 
in  industrial  chemistry,  and  after  heavy  pecuniary  losses 
became  a  successful  agrienltnriat  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
became  a  manufacturer  of  fertilisers,  editor  of  the  Working 
Farmer,  and  published  many  addresses  and  papers  on 
chemistry  and  agriculture.  He  published  also  TheAmeri- 
ean  Repotitory  nf  Artt,  etc.  (1840,  4  vols.).  The  Praetical 
Farmer,  and  other  works.  D.  at  Newark,  N.  .1..  Jan.  10, 18(16. 


*TraUt  (fM  Projections  det  cartrs  gHiarajthiqaet,  par  A.  Germain 
(Paris).  Prinriplea  of  MalhemaUcal  Geography,  eomprehmding  a 
Theoreliail  and  Practital  Eiplanation  of  Hit  Ootulruction  qf  Map), 
by  William  TTughes,  F.  R.  6.  S.  (Tendon). 

tThe  most  r<-ccntly  constructed  star-maps  are  those  by  Mr. 
B.  A.  Froctor  (London). 


Mapea,  or  Map  (Walter),  b.  in  England,  probably  in 
Herefordshire,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelftn  century; 
studied  at  Paris ;  became  a  noted  theologian ;  a  favorite 
of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  missions  to  the 
French  and  papal  courts ;  was  canon  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  incumbent  of  Westbury, 
Gloucestershire,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  (1190).  D. 
about  1210.  He  wrote  many  Norman-French  and  Latin 
poems  on  festive  and  romantic  topics,  as  also  in  prose  in 
iMth  languages,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  now  at- 
tributed to  him  has  been  seriously  questionea  of  late  years. 
TheZattn  Poems  commonly  attributed  to  Waller  ilapet  were 
edited  by  Thomas  Wright  for  the  Camden  Society  in  IS-il, 
and  the  prose  work,  De  Nugi$  Curiatium,  in  18&0. 

Ma'ple  [Ang.-Ssx.  maptlireo],  a  name  given  to  trees 
of  the  genus  Aeer  and  order  Sapindacess,  natives  of  North 
America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Many  of  them  are  noble  shade 
and  timber  trees.  The  American  species  are  the  following: 
(1)  The  sugar-maple  {A.  eacehariitum),  called  also  hard  or 
rock  maple,  and  its  variety,  nigmm,  the  black  maple.  In 
Canada  and  the  Northern  States  great  quantities  of  sugar 
of  good  quality  aro  made  by  boiling  the  sap  of  this  tree. 
It  is  one  of  our  handsomest  park  and  forest  trees,  and  is 
prised  as  firewood  and  timber.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
making  furniture,  especially  the  peouliar  forms  of  the  wood 
called  birdseye  and  curled  maple.  (2)  The  white  maple  or 
silver  maple  (A.  daei/earpmn),  a  fine  shade  tree;  its  soft 
and  white  wood  is  not  pnsed  as  fuel  or  timber,  but  is  used 
for  making  shoemakers  lasts.  This  is  the  earliest  of  all  oar 
trees  to  bloom.  (3)  The  red  or  swamp  maple,  which  shares 
with  the  preceding  the  name  of  soft  maple,  the  red  blossoms 
of  which  appear  considerably  later,  but  before  the  leaves. 
The  wood  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  silver  maple.  (4)  The 
striped  maple  {A.  Pennn/lvanicum),  sometimes  called  moose- 
wood,  and  (&)  the  mountain  maple  (A.  epieatum)  are  small 
trees  or  tall  shrubs  of  little  importaince,  although  the  for- 
mer is  planted  for  ornament.  Their  flowers  appear  later 
than  the  leaves.  These  are  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  species.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountains  occurs  (6)  A.  glabrum,  a  handsome 
small  tree,  and  a  variety  of  it,  generally  very  distinct, 
which  was  called  A.  tripartitum,  the  leaves  being  divided 
into  three  pieces  or  leaflets.  Finally,  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia have  two  species:  (7)  the  vine  maple  {A.  circinatum), 
a  small  tree  or  large  shrub  which  obtained  its  popular 
name  either  from  a  sarmentoso  habit  which  it  affects  in  its 
nativo  swamps  or  on  low  banks  of  streams,  or  from  the 
rounded  and  many-lobod  leaves,  whieh  may  be  likened  to 
those  of  the  grapevine;  (8)  the  large-leaved  maple  (it, 
maerophgllum),  a  very  handsome  tree,  but  never  very 
large ;  its  timber  hard  and  close-grained,  and  greatly  val- 
ued in  Oregon,  this  and  an  ash  being  the  principal  hsrd- 
wood  trees  of  the  region.  Of  European  species,  the  species 
commonly  planted  in  the  U.  S.  for  shade  and  ornament  are 
the  Norway  maple  (A.  plalanoidei),  a  round-headed  tree, 
with  bright  green  leaves,  most  like  those  of  sugar -maple, 
and  the  sycamore  maple  (A.  Peetido-plalantu),  in  EngUsd 
called  simply  sycamore,  known  by  its  large  leaves,  long 
and  reddiso  stalks,  and  the  lobes  acute  and  pointed,  both 
hardy  trees  of  rapid  growth  and  good  timber.  The  wood 
of  the  latter  is  much  used  in  Europe  for  carving.  (See  also 
Box  Elder.)  Revised  by  Asa  Gray. 

Maple,  tp.  of  Monona  oo.,  la.    Pop.  34S. 

Maple,  tp.  of  Dodge  oo.,  Neb.     Pop.  456. 

Maple  Creek,  tp.  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  631. 

Maple  Grove,  post-tp.  of  Barry  oo.,  Mich.   Pop.  1323. 

Maple  GroTC,  tp.  of  Saginaw  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  SOJ. 

Maple  Grove,  post-tp.,  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  1014. 

Maple  Grove,  post-tp.  of  Manitowoc  eo..  Wis.  P.  1147. 

Maple  Lake,  post-tp.  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  3S1. 

Maple  Rapids,  post-v.  of  Clinton  oo.,  Mich.,  on  Ma- 
ple River,  14  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  John. 

Maple  Ridge,  post-tp.  of  Isanti  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  268. 

Maplesville,  post-tp.  of  Baker  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  1087. 

Mapleton,  post-tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  a83. 

Mapleton,  a  b.  (Mapletok  DipoT  P.  0.)  of  Union  tp., 
Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Juniata  River  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.     Pop.  389. 

Ma'pleton  Planta'tioa,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co..  Me. 
Pop.  444.  „      ^., 

Maple  Valley,  post-tp.,  Montcalm  eo.,  Mich.  Pop. 46.. 

Maple  Valley,  tp.  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  335. 

Maqnet  (Acovste),  b.at  Paris  Sept  13,  1813;  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  college  of  Charlemagne,  whore  in  1  S3 1  ho 
was  appointed  professor.  In  1845  his  Maieon  Alnandre 
Duma)  el  eompagnie  made  quite  a  sensation,  revealing  to 
the  public  that  he  possessed  a  large  share  in  Iho  authorship 
1  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  especially  in  his  most  popular  novels. 
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Lm  TVoi*  Mowmtetttin;  Yingt  Arut  apri;  Vicomte  de  Brarit- 
lonnef  Monte  Chn'ttOj  etc.,  and  their  dramatisations.  The 
most  popular  of  the  novels  which  be  wrote  alone  are  Lti 
BtlU  GabrielU  (1853),  La  Hote  Blanch*  (1850),  and  the 
drama  Ze  Bvuard  de  Berchet. 

Maqnoketa,  city  and  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  la.,  has  3 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  city,  1736;  of  tp.  exclusive 
of  city,  1071. 

.WaqnoB',  post-T.  and  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  111.,  on  the  Chi- 
mgo  Burlington  and  Qoincy  R.  R.,  Oalesburg  and  Peoria 
division.     Pop.  1128. 

Marabou'  Stork,  the  LeptopUtut  marabou  of  Western 
Africa,  one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  stork  family,  held  sacred 
from  its  usefulness  in  devouring  large  quantities  of  filth. 
From  this  bird,  and  from  the  almost  equally  repulsive  ad- 
jutant-bird of  India,  the  very  beautiful  and  costly  marabou 
feathers  are  obtained.  These  feathers  grow  beneath  the 
wings.  The  name  is  probably  given  on  account  of  the 
sacred  chstracter  of  the  bird  (Arab,  maraboulh,  a  "  saint "). 

Haraboots'  f  Arab.],  a  sort  of  half-priestly  caste  in 
the  N.  and  W.  of  Africa,  among  Mohammedan  peoples. 
They  are  descendants  of  the  Almoravlde  sovereigns  of 
Spain  and  Morocco.  They  profess  to  exercise  miraculous 
powers,  and  are  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the 
vulgar.  The  late  Abd-el-Kader  Monged  to  their  number. 
Their  title  oomes  from  the  Arab.  marabotuK,  a  "  saint." 

Saraca^'bo,  city  of  Venezuela,  capital  of  the  state 
of  Znlia,  is  situated  in  lat.  10°  40'  N.,  Ion.  710  40/  yf  ^  „„ 
a  channel  which  connects  the  lake  with  the  gulf  of  the  .'ame 
name,  has  a  good  harbor,  though  admitting  only  vessels 
drawing  less  than  ton  feet;  defended  by  three  forts  and 
containing  good  facilities  for  shipbuilding,  which  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  Cacao,  cotton,  fustic,  coffee,  and  cattle 
are  exported.     Pop.  15,000. 

Haracaybo,  Lake  of,  is  100  miles  long  and  70  miles 
broad,  and  communicates  through  a  channel  20  miles  long 
and  5  miles  broad  with  the  Oulf  of  Maracaybo,  an  inlet 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Venezuela. 
The  Lake  of  Maracaybo  is  very  deep,  but  the  shifting  bar 
at  its  mouth  prevents  large  vessels  from  entering.  During 
the  reign  of  the  northern  winds,  in  May  and  April,  its 
waters  become  brackish.  The  entrance  to  it  is  fortified ; 
it  was  the  last  spot  of  the  country  held  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  given  up  Nov.  9, 1823. 

Ma'ragha,  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan, 
on  the  Safl,  whose  waters  are  conducted  through  canals  over 
a  large  territory  and  employed  for  irrigation.  The  raisins 
of  this  vicinity  are  considered  the  best  in  Porsio.  The 
manufactures  of  glass  are  considerable.     Pop.  15,000. 

Ifaraia'  des  Cygnes  ("swans'  marsh")  River  rises 
in  Wanbnnsee  Co.,  Kan.,  flows  in  a  tortuous  £.  S.  E.  course 
125  miles  to  the  Missouri  line,  near  Fort  Soott,  and  takes 
the  name  of  OgAOB  River  (which  see).  It  receives  numer- 
ous streams  and  drains  a  fertile  region. 

Mar^fo',  an  island  of  Brazil,  formed  by  the  Amazon, 
the  Pari,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  belonging  to  the 

f>n>vince  of  Pari.  Although  low,  it  is  not  altogether  al- 
nvial;  in  some  places  appear  rocks.  The  southern  part 
is  covered  with  primitive  forests,  the  northern  with  pas- 
tures, feeding  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Pop. 
20,000,  a  mixture  of  Indians  and  white  men. 

Mar'aiiiec,  tp.  of  Dent  co..  Mo.    Pop.  374. 

Maramec,  tp.  of  Jefferson  00.,  Mo.    Pop.  2764. 

Maramec,  post-tp.  of  Phelps  eo..  Ho.    Pop.  1048. 

Maranhfio',  or  IHaranham,  province  of  Brazil, 
hoonded  W.  by  the  Pari,  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  by  the 
Parnahyba.  Area,  141,939  square  miles.  Pop.  estimated 
at  500,000.  Although  its  soil  cannot  compare  with  that  of 
Pari  and  Amazona  in  fertility,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  Brazil,  prodocing  immense  crops  of  sugar, 
cotton,  and  rice,  and  yielding  much  fine  timber,  orna- 
mental and  dyewoods.  It  differs  from  those  two  provinces 
with  respect  to  its  climate,  by  having  a  dry  and  a  wet  sea- 
son; during  the  dry  season,  from  June  to  November,  the 
trees  lose  their  leaves,  the  grass  withers,  all  vegetation 
dies,  and  men  and  animals  often  suffer  severely  from  lack 
of  water;  during  the  wet  season  the  appearance  of  the 
country  is  most  luxuriant.  The  ground  is  generally  low ; 
only  in  the  south-western  parts  appear  some  ranges  of 
hills,  which,  however,  are  rich  in  useful  minerals.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Indians,  negroes,  and 
white  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pure  Indian  tribes. 

Maranhfto,  or  llaranham,  town  of  Brazil,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  MaranhSo,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  MaranhSo  River,  in  lat.  2°  31'  S.  and  Ion. 
44°  18'  yf.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  many  fine  and 
substantial  buildings.    The  streets  are  generally  so  steep. 


the  city  being  situated  on  two  hills,  that  carriages  cannot 
be  used,  but  they  are  broad,  straight,  well  paved,  and  lined 
with  handsome  two-storied  houses  surrounded  with  gardens. 
It  has  a  good  harbor,  though  its  entrance  is  somewhat  difii- 
cult,  and  a  large  and  important  trade.     Pop.  30,000. 

mara'no  di  Napoli,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Noples,  8  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
Abundant  and  interesting  vestiges  of  its  very  ancient  ori- 
gin still  remain.    Pop.  in  1874,  7143. 

Maranta'ceSB  [from  MarantUy  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbs,  mostly  tropical,  and 
closely  allied  to  the  gingerworts,  which,  however,  have  an 
aromatio  principle,  while  Marantocese  have  a  pure  starchy 
deposit.  A  few  Morantacess  have  some  acridity.  Arrow- 
root and  tout-let-moit  are  the  most  important  products  of 
the  order.  The  Southern  XT.  S.  have  two  species  of  Tltalia 
and  one  of  Canna. 

Maraschino.    See  Liqitedr. 

Marat'  (Jeax  Padl),  b.  May  24,  1744,  at  Boudry, 
Noufch&tel,  Switzerland,  of  Protestant  parents;  studied 
physical  science  and  medicine,  read  many  books,  and  ac- 
quired a  great  multitude  of  miscellaneous  notions,  but 
learned  nothing ;  travelled,  or  rather  wandered,  restlessly 
around  from  place  to  place ;  published  at  Kdinburgh  in 
1744  The  Ckaiiu  of  Slavery,  translated  into  French  in 
1792  under  the  title  of  Let  Chainee  de  VEtetarage,  but 
generally  achieving  nothing;  settled  at  Paris  in  1775; 
began  to  practise  aS  a  physician,  and  wrote  book  after 
book  on  optics,  electricity,  etc.,  but  found  no  patients  and 
no  readers ;  and  retired  at  last  to  the  service  of  the  count 
of  Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.,  as  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
hiding  away  from  the  world  his  enormous  ambition  and 
enormous  disappointment.  With  the  Revolution  this 
man,  a  dwarf,  deformed,  and  with  a  ridiculous  carriage, 
made  his  appearance  to  take  his  revenge.  His  heart 
knew  only  two  feelings,  envy  and  hatred,  and  in  address- 
ing people  he  could  appeal  to  them  only.  His  understand- 
ing had  actually  grasped  only  one  single  fact  in  the  whole 
universe,  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  and  what- 
soever he  treated  his  ideas  always  ran  hither.  But  just 
these  two  circumstances  made  him  the  idol  of  the  rabble. 
His  paper,  VAmi  du  PeupUf  begun  under  the  title  of  Le 
Pttbhcitte  Paritien  and  continued  as  Ze  Journal  de  In  R(- 
publique  Franfaite  and  i«  Pnblieitte  de  la  Ripiibllque 
Fran^aietf  was  a  power  in  France  during  its  whole  life- 
time, from  Sept.  12, 1789,  to  July  14, 1793.  Several  times 
the  editor  was  arraigned  for  the  infamous  calumnies  with 
which  he  attacked  people  and  the  unheard-of  recklessness 
with  which  he  demonstrated  that  270,000  persons  had  to 
be  guillotined  in  order  to  save  France.  The  first  time  he 
secreted  himself  in  the  cellar  of  the  Cordeliers,  whence, 
however,  he  continued  to  issue  his  paper;  the  second  time 
be  had  courage  enough  to  face  his  arraigners,  and  was  ac- 
quitted; the  third  bo  defied  them  and  triumphed;  to  at- 
tack this  evil  was  simply  to  make  it  worse.  His  power, 
however,  would  probably  never  have  reached  such  a  height 
but  for  Danton.  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice,  the  man 
of  great  talents,  wished  to  use  Marat  and  his  paper.  He 
introduced  him  in  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers.  Tjience  he 
crept  into  the  Convention,  and  one  day  he  stood  beside 
Danton  as  member  of  the  committee  of  public  weal,  and 
made  Danton  himself  tremble.  The  September  massacres, 
and  the  law  against  suspicious  persons,  which  brought 
400,000  French  citizens  to  jail,  were  his  greatest  deeds. 
In  the  last  month  of  his  life  he  was  evidently  crazy.  An 
inflammatory  fever  attacked  him,  and  he  would  probably 
not  have  lived  more  than  a  few  days,  when  he  was  stabbed 
(July  13, 1793)  by  Charlotte  Corday.  His  body  was  brought 
to  the  Pantheon,  his  portrait  hung  in  the  ball  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  a  pension  was  voted  to  bis  concubine ;  but 
hardly  two  years  elapsed  before  this  enthusiasm  gave  way 
to  a  general  indignation  and  disgust,  which  have  proved 
the  last  judgment  of  Marat.  His  portrait  and  his  body 
were  transferred  to  other  and  more  proper  places. 

Marate'a,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata, 
on  the  Oulf  of  Polieastro.     Pop.  6108. 

Mar'athon,  a  plain  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  about  8 
miles  long,  1}  miles  wide,  and  22  miles  E.  N.  K.  of  Athens. 
The  river  Charadrus  runs  through  it,  and  two  little  ham- 
lets (Vrana  and  Marathona)  are  on  its  western  edge,  un- 
der the  bills.  The  battle  fought  there  in  Sept.,  490  B.  c,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  history.  Ancient  accounts 
of  it,  however,  are  inexact,  contradictory,  and  some  of 
them  very  wild.  On  the  Oreek  side  there  were  9000  or 
10,000  Athenians,  and  1000  Platasans;  on  the  Persian  side, 
at  least  100,000,  and  perhaps  200,000.  There  fell  of  the 
Persians  6400,  and  of  the  Oreeks  only  102,  who  were  buried 
under  the  mound  w^ich  still  remains.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Marathon,  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  N.  by  Mich- 
igan.   Area,  5520  square  miles.     It  is  sparsely  settled,  and 
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moatlj  covered  with  forests.  The  eatting  and  sawing  of 
pine  timber  it  the  principal  industry.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Wisconsin  Eiver.  It  is  generally  level, 
and  mneb  of  the  toil  is  adapted  to  graia-eulture.  Cap. 
Wausau.     Pop.  5585. 

Marathon,  post-tp.  of  Lapeer  eo.,  Mich.    Pop.  988. 

Marathon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cortland  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  R.  R.,  50  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse and  30  from  Binghamton,  has  4  churches,  I  news- 
paper, 3  hotels,  a  number  of  stores,  3  carriage  and  1  oheese- 
Dox  manufactory,  a  manufactory  of  hoe-handles,  etc.,  an 
extensive  tannery,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  dairy  coun- 
try, and  butter,  cheese,  and  live-stock  are  extensively 
shipped  from  this  point.  Pop.  of  v.  871 ;  of  tp.  1611. 
Wallace  Kellet,  Bd.  "  Marathox  I.ndei-eiidest." 

Marathon,  tp.  of  Marathon  oo..  Wis.    Pop.  344. 

Marhean'  (Jeak  Baptists  Frab^ois),  b.  in  1798  at 
Brives,  in  the  department  of  CorrSie,  Franco;  studied 
law,  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Paris,  became  known  by 
teveral  treatises  on  political  economy,  was  appointed  ad- 
junct-mayor of  the  first  arrondissement  of  Paris,  and 
founded  in  the  same  year  the  first  infant  asylum  in  France, 
an  institntion  which  proved  very  beneficial,  and  was  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country.  His  essay  He*  Cricket  (1845)  was  crowned  by 
the  Academy;  he  also  wrote  Dh  Paup(rim»  m  France 
(1847)  and  De  F Indigence  et  dee  Stcoun  (1850). 

Marn>inton'8,  tp.  of  Newberry  oo.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1171. 

Marhlfl*  In  common  language  any  limestone  which 
will  take  a  good  polish  is  called  marble,  but  the  name  is 
only  properly  applied  to  limestones  which  have  been  ex- 

Sosed  to  metamorphic  action,  and  have  thereby  been  ren- 
ered  more  crystalline  in  texture,  and  have  had  their 
colors  more  or  less  modified  or  totally  removed.  White 
marble  belongs  to  the  latter  category.  This  is  formed  firom 
limestones  in  which  the  coloring-matter  was  organic,  and 
was  expelled  by  heat.  A  similar  process  may  bo  observed 
in  limekilns  where  a  gray  or  blue  stone  is  used,  f^om 
which  a  snow-white  lime  is  produced.  By  removing  the 
stone  when  half  burnt  it  will  often  be  found  to  have  en- 
tirely lost  its  color  before  parting  with  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  while  all  its  strength  is  retained.  In  ehemioal  com- 
position, marbles  are  either  carbonates  of  lime  or  com- 
pounds of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Many 
of  the  best  marbles  contain  much  magnesia,  and  some  of 
thorn  are  true  dolomites.  The  use  of  marble  in  archi- 
tecture apparently  dates  from  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  extensively  used  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  nearly  all  the  great  masterpieces  of 
architecture  left  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  arc  composed 
of  this  material.  Marble  has  also  boon  employed  in  all 
civilized  nations  for  the  internal  and  external  decoration 
of  buildings  constrncted  of  this  or  other  material,  and  it 
has  been  the  favorite,  and  almost  the  only,  stone  in  which 
the  sculptor  has  given  form  to  bis  ideal. 

Marbles  are  found  to  exhibit  great  diversity  of  color  and 
texture,  running  into  varieties  which  have  served  different 
purposes  among  both  the  ancients  and  moderns.  They 
are  commercially  classified  as  white  and  colored,  but  each 
of  these  divisions  constitutes  a  group  in  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  known  by  distinct  names.  The  white 
marbles  are  divided  into  the  pure  white,  or  statuary,  and 
the  mottled,  or  clouded  white,  in  which  the  mass  is  white 
with  more  or  less  clouds  or  stains.  The  colored  marbles 
are  gray,  blue,  black,  red,  and  yellow,  or  mottled  with 
various  mixtures  of  these  colors  with  each  other  or  with 
white.  Of  all  these,  the  rarest  and  most  highly  esteemed 
Is  the  pure-white  or  statuary  marble.  When  this  is  fault- 
less in  color  and  texture  it  is  worth  in  the  great  markets 
of  the  world  f^om  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  cubic  foot. 
Comparatively  few  localities  are  known  where  good  stat- 
uary marble  is  found,  and  the  quarries  which  have  sup- 
plied the  material  employed  by  ancient  and  modem  sculp- 
tors have  worldwide  fame.  The  white  marbles  chieliy 
nsed  by  the  Greeks  were  the  Pentelic  and  Parian.  Of 
these,  the  first  was  obtained  from  Mount  Pentelious,  in 
Attica ;  the  second  from  the  island  of  Paros.  By  the  an- 
cients the  Parian  was  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  marbles,  and  the  finest  works  of  Phidias,  Soarpa,  and 
Praxiteles  were  wrought  in  it.  The  Pentelic  marble  is 
Tory  fine-grained,  translucent,  and  somewhat  waxy  in 
appearanee.  The  Parian  is  more  granular,  resembling  in 
eolor  and  texture  Jine  loaf-sugar.  The  studios  of  the  Ro- 
man sculptors  were  mainly  supplied  fh>m  the  quarries 
at  Carrara,  on  the  shore  of  the  Oulf  of  Spexsia ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  marble  now  used  for  statuary  in 
Europe  and  America  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
Carrara  marble  is  of  somewhat  coarser  grain   than  the 


to  receive  a  high  polish.  In  the  U.  S.  statuary  marble 
has  yet  been  quarried  only  at  West  Rutland,  Vt.  Here  a 
layer  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness  of  pure  white 
is  interstratified  with  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  clouded  marble. 
This  is  as  perfect  in  color  as  the  Italian,  bat  is  somewhat 
less  strong  and  durable.  White  marble  of  fine  quality  oc- 
curs at  Brandon,  Vt.,  but  in  layers  too  thin  to  afford  large 
blocks.  The  finest  deposit  of  statuary  marble  known  in 
this  country  is  at  Pittsford,  Vt.,  where  there  is  a  bed  full 
twenty  feet  thick,  apparently  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
Carrara. 

The  clouded  white  marbles  are  much  more  abundant  than 
the  pure  white,  and  usually  constitute  nine-tenths  of  the 
deposit  where  that  occurs.  This  variety  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  walls,  cornices,  and  columns  of  buildings,  for 
sepulchral  monuments,  mantels,  etc.,  and  the  "clouded 
Italian  marble  "  so  largely  imported  into  this  country  may 
be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  it.  Most  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  antiquity  are  constructed  from  this 
variety,  oRen  taken  ft'om  the  same  quarries  which  yielded 
the  pure  white  in  smaller  quantities.  The  Parthenon  at 
Athens  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  is  white,  with  a  few 
spots  or  clouds  of  darker  color.  In  North  America  what 
are  called  white  marbles  occur  in  a  great  number  of  local- 
ities, as  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada,  throughout  the 
Alleghany  belt,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Siorra  Ne- 
vada. White  or  light  marbles  of  desirable  quality  are, 
however,  yet  known  to  exist  in  but  few  places,  and  almost 
all  the  fine  marbles,  such  as  oome  in  competition  with  the 
Italian,  are  obtained  (torn  Rutland  oo.,  Vt.  The  marble 
of  this  region  is  of  the  age  of  the  Trenton  limestone  of 
New  York,  and  forms  part  of  a  calcareous  mass  about  2000 
feet  in  thickness,  called  the  Eoliau  limeetone  by  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock. The  quantity  of  good  marble  in  this  mass  is  very 
variable.  At  West  Rutland  a  thickness  of  from  40  to  00 
feet  is  worked ;  at  Sutheriand  Falls,  70  to  80 ;  at  PitUford, 
600  feet.  Up  to  the  present  time  most  of  the  Vermont 
marble  used  in  this  country  has  been  quarried  at  West 
Rutland  and  Sutherland  Falls,  but  the  marble  deposits  at 
Pittsford  are  much  more  extensive  and  of  quite  as  good 
quality ;  and  the  future  production  of  fine  marble  in  this 
country  is  apparently  destined  to  centre  there. 

The  marble  belt  of  Rutland  co.  extends  to  a  great  dis- 
tance N.  and  S.  through  the  States  of  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  the  quality  of  the  stone  deteriorates  in  either 
direction.  Toward  the  N.  it  becomes  finer,  harder,  and 
more  translucent,  but  is  less  sound ;  while  towards  the  S. 
it  is  coarser.  A  belt  of  white  marble,  probably  distinct 
from  that  described  above,  runs  southward  along  the  flanks 
of  the  Alleghanies  from  Massachusetts  to  and  beyond  the 
Potomac.  The  marble  of  this  belt  is  a  typical  dolomite, 
and  is  very  coarsely  crystalline.  It  is  quarried  at  Sing 
Sing,  Tuckahoe,  and  various  points  in  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  near  Baltimore,  Ha.  The  coarseness  of  this 
marble  forbids  its  use  for  any  other  than  architectural  pur- 
poses. Fairly  good  light  marble  for  buildings  and  monu- 
ments is  also  found  at  Lee,  Mass.,  Canaan,  Conn.,  Dorset, 
Vt.,  and  other  places  in  New  England.  The  Lee  marble 
was  used  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Deposits  of  white  and  clouded  marbles  are  known  to  exist 
at  various  places  in  the  southern  extension  of  the  Alleghany 
belt,  but  none  of  these  have  been  worked,  or  even  opened, 
except  one  in  Louisa  oo.,  Va.  At  this  point  the  quantity 
of  marble  is  large,  and  some  of  it  is  of  beautiful  color  and 
grain.  Should  this  prove  to  be  "  sound  "  (i.  «.  tree  from 
cracks  and  flaws),  from  its  proximity  to  Washington  and 
Baltimore  this  deposit  will  be  of  great  value. 

"  Colored  "  marbles  exist  in  endless  variety.  They  are 
either  of  one  simple  color  or  variegated.  Among  the  first 
are  the  black,  red,  blue,  gray,  and  yellow  marbles.  Jet- 
blaek  marble  was  somewhat  largely  used  by  the  anoicnts, 
and  that  fonnd  in  the  ruins  of  Italy  is  known  as  the  Jfero 
aniica.  It  is  now  highly  prised,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
groundwork  for  mosaics.  Black  marbles  are  found  in 
Derbyshire,  England,  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  and  in  the  U.  S. 
at  Shoreham,  Vt.  A  black  limestone  quarried  at  Glenn's 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  ealled  a  black  marble,  and  is  employed  for 
tiles,  which  are  placed  alternately  with  squares  of  white. 
The  red  and  yellow  marbles  of  the  Romans  are  called  by 
the  modem  Italians  the  *'Jioaso  antico"  and  "Qiallo  aa- 
tieo."  Like  the  Ifero  antieo,  they  were  largely  used  by  the 
Romans  and  Etraseans  for  the  decoration  of  the  interiors 
of  their  houses ;  but  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
derived  are  not  now  known.  Gray  marbles  have  always 
been  more  or  less  employed  in  architecture,  chiefly  for 
walls,  coraices,  and  columns.  The  most  common  gray  mar- 
ble of  the  Romans  is  the  Cipolino.  This  is  of  a  banded  or 
clouded  gray  color,  having  much  the  aspect  of  gray  gran- 
ite. The  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Raise 
(bored  by  mollnsks,  and  thus  reoordtng  th^J^^^ .partial 
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marblM  are  often  spotted  or  Teined  with  different  colon, 
and  are  nometimeB  of  great  beauty.  They  are  uied  for  the 
decorations  of  the  interiors  of  buildings,  for  counters,  soda- 
foontains,  mantels,  etc.  Broeaiello  is  the  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  mottled  marble  found  in  Spain.  The  marble  of 
the  mottled  lajers  in  the  Rutland  quarries  is  also  called 
Bneatello.  Lamackello  (Fr.),  or  Lumichella  (It.),  is  a 
highly  fossiliferous  marble  or  limestone,  to  \rhioh  the  en- 
closed fragments  of  shells,  retaining  their  nacre  and  iri- 
descence, give  great  brilliancy  and  beauty.  Bardiglio  is 
a  bluish-gray  marble  trith  strongly-marked  veins  and  spots 
of  black.  The  best  known  foreign  colored  and  variegated 
marbles  brought  to  this  oountry  are  the  yellow  "  Sienna," 
the  Oenoese  "Portoro" — black,  with  yellow  and  white 
veins — ^tbe  "  Lisbon."  and  others,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  stock  of  any  dealer. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  colored  and  variegated  marbles  are 
known  to  exist  in  various  localities,  and  some  of  them  are 
in  general  use  for  the  purposes  such  marbles  serve.  Of 
these,  the  best  known  is  the  "  Tennessee,"  a  very  handsome 
itona,  mottled  chocolate  or  lilac  and  white  in  color,  and  a 
fiivorite  material  for  the  interior  decoration  of  public  build- 
ings. A  scarcely  less  beautiful  variety  is  the  "  Winooski " 
marble,  quarried  near  Burlington,  Vt.  This  is  mottled 
with  red,  brown,  and  white,  and  is  much  esteemed ;  but, 
tike  many  other  veined  and  mottled  marbles,  it  contains 
much  silica  and  is  difficult  to  work.  The  black  marble  of 
Shoreham,  Vt.,  is  apparently  of  good  quality,  and  would 
be  valuable  in  Rome,  but  in  this  country  the  use  of  such  a 
material  is  so  limited  that  there  is  little  demand  for  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  beautiful  mottled  gray  marble  found 
at  Plymouth,  Vt.,  and  many  other  variegated  marbles  which 
are  known  to  exist  on  the  Atlantic  slope  or  in  the  far  West, 
Up  to  the  present  time  our  people  have  not  been  sufficiently 
rich  and  luxurious  to  make  great  use  of  purely  ornamental 
stones.  The  demand  for  them  is  increasing,  as  is  shown  by 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  "Tennessee,"  the  "Wi- 
sooski,"  and  the  blue-mottled  "  Columbian  "  of  Rutland,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  this  country,  and  in  all  countries,  is 
opposed  to  palaces,  publie  or  private,  especially  such  as 
have  their  walls  encrusted  with  many-oolontd  marbles.  They 
belong  to  »n  age  which  has  passed  away,  never  to  return. 
The  white  marbles,  on  the  contrary,  were  never  so  much 
used  as  now.  In  the  form  of  mantels  or  table-tops  they 
find  their  way  into  almost  every  household,  and  the  indus- 
tries coneemed  in  their  production  were  never  so  flourish- 
ing as  at  present.  In  comparing  the  value  of  property 
containing  white  or  colored  marbles,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  not  one  cubic  foot  of  the  latter  is  used  to  a  hun- 
dred of  the  former,  and  this  ratio  will  probably  never  be 
greatly  varied.  The  so  called  verd-antique  marble  is  omit- 
ted from  the  list  given  above  because  it  is  not  a  marble. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  serpentine  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  will  be  described  oader  its  proper  title. 

In  quarrying  marble,  the  snrfaoo-rock,  except  when  pro- 
tected by  olay  or  earth,  is  found  cracked  and  decomposed 
by  frost,  sun,  eto.  to  a  depth  of  10  to  30  feet,  and  is  worth- 
less. This  is  removed  by  blasting,  and  is  discarded.  The 
soundness  and  value  of  the  marble  can  only  be  determined 
when  the  excavation  has  been  carried  beyond  the  reach  of 
external  agents.  Even  then  the  marble  is  often  found  to 
bo  unsound;  so  that  the  opening  of  marble-quarries  is 
always  expensive,  and  in  untried  territory  naiardous. 
When  the  surface  or  "  cap  rock  "  is  removed,  a  "  floor," 
or  level  space,  is  formed,  where  the  "channelling-ma- 
chines  "  are  set  to  work.  These  machines  are  worked  by 
steam,  and  are  of  two  kinds — viz.  those  which  work  one  or 
two  gangs  of  heavy  chisels,  like  the  "  Wardnell  machine," 
and  those  which  drive  the  diamond  drill.  By  these 
machines  narrow  parallel  channels  are  cut  across  all  the 
floor  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  six  feet.  The  machines  are 
then  turned,  and  ohannols  are  cut  at  right  angles  with  the 
flrst.  The  floor  is  thus  cut  into  blocks  of  any  required 
siie.  One  of  these,  called  the  "  key-block,"  is  then  broken 
out,  and  the  others,  thus  rendered  accessible,  are  drilled 
through  at  their  bases — a  process  called  "  gadding  " — and 
are  lifted  out  by  cranes.  No  powder  is  used  in  quarrying 
marble  in  this  country,  as  it  shatters  and  wastes  the  ma- 
terial. The  cost  of  cutting  and  raising  block  marble  is 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  cubic  foot.  When 
removed  from  the  quarry  the  blocks  of  marble  are  taken  to 
a  mill  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and  eawed  into  slabs 
of  different  thickness  or  into  pyramids  for  monuments, 
blocks  for  building,  eto.  This  is  done  with  gangs  of  hori- 
sontal  saws,  which  are  strips  of  soft  iron,  fed  with  sand 
and  dripping  water.  The  polishing  of  marble  is  also  done 
by  maohmery,  the  slabs  or  blocks  being  placed  in  a  "  rub- 
bing-bed "  and  ground  and  polished  with  sand,  emery, 
"  putty,"  etc.  by  a  rubber  which  has  either  a  rotary  or  a 
ta-and-fro  motion.  J.  S.  Newberky. 

Har'ble,  post- v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  eo..  Ark.  Pop.  338. 


Marble,  post-tp.  of  Saline  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  493. 

Marble  (Mantom),  b.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  16, 
1835 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1855 ; 
became  a  writer  for  newspapers  at  Boston  and  New  York ; 
took  part  in  founding  the  New  York  World  in  1880,  and 
beoame  its  proprietor  in  1862,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
a  leading  organ  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  an  able  ad- 
vocate of  free  trade. 

MarHhlehead,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Harblehead  branch  and  the  Bwampscott  branch  of  the 
£astem  R.  R.,  20  miles  N.  E.  from  Boston,  is  a  seaport, 
and  has  a  deep  and  spacious  harbor,  nearly  landlocked,  8 
churches,  a  weekly  newspaper,  1  savings  and  2  national 
banks,  and  a  number  of  snoe  manufactories,  the  last  being 
the  principal  busineSB  of  the  place.  The  fisheries,  once 
prominent,  are  declining,  the  fleet  numbering  but  seven- 
teen sail.  It  is  coming  into  notice  as  a  summer  resort. 
Pop.  7703.  Wh.  H.  Chahderlain, 

Ed.  "  Marblbbead  MxasEiiaER." 

Marble  Hill,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bollinger  oo.,  Ho.    • 

Mar^letown,  post-tp.  of  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  has  valuable  stone-quarries, 
good  water-power,  and  some  manufactures.  The  Esopus 
Creek  has  a  fall  of  60  feet.     Pop.  4223. 

Marble  Valley,  post-tp.  of  Coosa  eo.,  Ala.    Pop.  634. 

Marboia.    See  Barb^-Marbois. 

Mar^n  rg  [ano.  Jtfatiaeum],  town  of  Germany,  in  Ilcsse- 
Cassol,  on  the  Lahn.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town,  climbing  the 
sides  of  a  hill  whose  top  is  crowned  with  an  old  castle. 
The  church  of  St.  Elizabeth  is  a  fine  building.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university  founded  Hay  20,  1527.  Manufactures 
of  leather  and  earthenware  are  carried  on.     Pop.  9065. 

Marcari'a,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Man- 
tna,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio.  Its  modieeval  history 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Mantua.  Pop.  in  1874, 
8244. 

Mar'caaite  [It.  mareaeeHa\,  or  white  iron  pyrites,  a 
mineral  having  the  same  composition  as  pyrites,  hut  differ- 
ing from  it  in  erystallising  in  the  trimetrio  system.  It  is 
also  more  liable  to  decomposition. 

Marca'to  [It.],  a  musical  directive  term,  implying  that 
the  notes  should  he  struck  in  a  distinct,  short,  and  pointed 
manner. 

Marcean'  (Francois  S£vKRn<  df.s  Gratters),  b.  Mar, 
1,  1769,  at  Chartres,  Franco ;  studied  first  law,  but  enlisted 
in  1785  in  the  army ;  became  noted  for  his  valor  and  mag- 
nanimity; fought  with  great  distinction  in  1792  in  the 
army  of  the  Ardennes ;  was  made  a  general  of  division  in 
1793;  commanded  with  success  in  the  Vendue  in  1793;  de- 
cided the  victory  at  Flenrus  June  26,  1794;  took  Coblents 
in  1794,  and  Konigstein  in  1796,  but  was  mortally  wounded 
on  a  reconnoissance  at  Altenkirchen  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Sept.  20,  1790,  and  d.  three  days  after.  Monuments  in 
honor  of  him  were  raised  both  in  Chartres  and  Coblents. 

Marcelii'naa,  Saint,  and  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded 
Caius  in  296,  and  d.  Oct.  24,  304.  The  old  story  of  his 
apostasy  under  Diocletian  is  now  regarded  as  fabulous. 

Marcel'lo  (Benedetto),  b.  at  Venice  July  24, 1686,  of 
a  noble  family;  received  a  careful  edueation;  studied 
music  under  Gasparini;  held  several  important  govern- 
ment offices ;  composed  music  to  tiiustiniani's  version  of 
fifty  of  the  Psalms,  for  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with 
accompaniment  of  organ  and  string  instrument;  also  sev- 
eral oratorios,  masses,  and  cantatas,  and  a  pastoral,  Calitto 
in  Orea.     D.  at  Brescia  July  17,  1739. 

Mar'cellon,  post-tp.  of  Columbia  oo.,  Wis.    Pop.  920. 

Marcel'iDS,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  R.  R.     Pop.  1255. 

Marcellns,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y'. 
The  railroad  station  is  on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  10 
miles  W.  of  Syraonse.  Lime,  plaster,  and  water-power  are 
abundant.  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  town- 
ship. Pop.  of  Maroellus  (post-v.)  428;  of  Uarcellus  Falls 
(post-v.)  140;  of  the  tp.  2337. 

Marcellns,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  plebeian  family 
of  ancient  Rome,  belonging  to  the  gens  Claudia.  The  roost 
famous  member  of  this  family  was  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
cellns, b.  about  268  b.  c,  and  killed  at  Venusia,  in  Apulia, 
in  208  B.  c.  He  was  five  times  consul — namely,  in  222, 
215,  214,  210,  and  208  B.  c  A  valorous  soldier,  he  slew 
with  his  own  hand  Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  in  the 
battle  of  Clastidium,  during  liis  first  consulship,  and  dedi- 
cated the  armor  of  the  fallen  foe  as  apolia  opina  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Of  still  greater  importnnco 
was  his  suoooss  at  Nola  in  215  b.  c,  where  he  repelled  tho 
attack  of  Hannibal,  which  was  the  first  real  check  the  Car- 
thaginians suffered  in  Italy.     But  his  greatest  exploit  was 
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the  conquest  of  Sicily,  especially  the  capture  of  Syrsonae, 
in  212  B.  c.  Archimedes  led  the  defence  of  the  worltB,  and 
it  vas  a  traitor  irho  at  last  introduced  Maroellus  into  the 
city  after  a  siege  of  many  months.  But  his  valor  and  suc- 
cess as  a  soldier,  and  the  great  services  he  did  to  the  re- 
public in  the  war  against  Hannibal,  trore  disfigured  by  the 
cruelty  and  rapacity  of  his  character.  Syracuse  he  gave 
up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  and  he  carried  away 
not  only  the  treasury  of  the  city,  but  also  its  works  of  art, 
thus  inaugurating  a  custom  which  aftorwards  made  the  Ro- 
man generals  so  hateful.  In  Rome  itself  his  proceedings 
occasioned  much  censure.  Livy  and  Plutarch  have  drawn 
his  picture  with  much  partiality,  and  greatly  exaggerated 
the  advantages  ho  now  and  then  gained  over  Hannibal, 
which  appears  from  the  statements  of  Polybius,  and  may 
bs  discovered  even  between  the  linos  of  his  panegyrists. 

Marcella*  I.«  Saikt,  a  Roman,  is  said  to  have  become 
bishop  of  Rome  in  308,  and  was  forced  by  Maxentius  the 
emperor  to  become  a  slave  in  his  stables.  D.  310. — Mar- 
CELLtTS  II.,  Pope  (Marcello  Cervini),  was  cardinal-legate 
of  Julius  III.  at  Trent ;  became  pope,  retaining  his  own 
name,  and  d.  of  poison  May  1, 1555,  aller  a  pontificate  of 
twenty-two  days. 

March  [Lat.  Martiiu,  the  month  of  Mars],  the  third 
month  of  the  new  or  Qregorian  style,  the  first  of  the  Julian 
calendar. 

March  [Lat.  Manu;  Slavonian,  Jlfomioo],  the  principal 
river  of  Moravia,  passes  by  Olmtltt,  forms  for  some  dis- 
tance the  boundary  between  Hungary  and  Moravia  and 
Austria  proper,  and  enters  the  Danube  7  miles  above  Pres- 
burg.  It  is  navigable  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  plain 
between  the  lower  March  and  the  Danube  has  often  been 
the  theatre  of  war ;  here  were  fought  the  battles  of  Aspern 
and  Essling  and  of  Wagnun.  ■ 

March  (Alden),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  in 
1795;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1820,  and  in  the 
same  year  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was 
the  principal  founder  of  the  Albany  Medical  College  and 
the  City  Hospital,  and  was  long  a  professor  of  surgery  and 
dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  former  institution.  He  was  a 
romarl(ably  successful  surgical  operator,  and  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He 
wrote  some  excellent  professional  papers,  and  introduced 
important  changes  in  operative  surgery.  D,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  June  17,  1869. 

March  (Ausias),  a  Yalenoian  poet,  the  year  of  whose 
birth  is  nnltnown,  but  who  appears  to  have  died  in  1462. 
His  poems  in  subject  and  general  character  resemble  those 
of  Petrarch,  but  his  treatment  of  his  themes  is  original, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  rank  not  only  first  among  the  bards 
of  bis  native  language,  but  among  the  first  of  the  century 
in  which  he  flourished.  His  compositions,  whether  turning 
upon  love,  upon  death,  or  upon  moral  or  spiritual  topics, 
are  distinguished  by  seriousness  and  elevation  of  tone,  as 
well  as  by  great  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and 
they  are  almost  wholly  free  from  the  conceits  so  common 
in  early  Provencal  and  Italian  poetry.  His  style  is  re- 
markable for  force  as  well  as  simplicity,  and  for  a  natural- 
ness of  expression  which  seems  almost  peculiar  to  dialects 
not  yet  over-refined  and  rendered  artificial  and  conven- 
tional by  literary  culture.  Though  March  may  be  con- 
sidered a  follower  of  Petraroh,  he  is  by  no  means  a  slavish 
imitator  of  his  model,  and  indeed  he  often  rises  to  a  loftier 
height  of  poetical  inspiration  than  was  ever  attained  by 
the  Italian  oard.  Helnerich  says  he  soars  above  the  Italian 
"  as  high  as  Schiller  above  Lamartine,"  and  be  finds  in  him 
the  best  qualities  which  bare  so  much  endeared  the  Qorman 
poet  to  the  Tentonic  race.  March  does  not  even  copy  the 
poetical  forms  of  Petraroh.  His  compositions  are  generally 
in  stanzas  of  seven,  eight,  or  ten  verses,  in  most  oases 
rhymed,  but  sometimes  simply  anonant.  Four  editions 
of  the  works  of  March,  all  now  very  rare,  were  printed  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  more  complete  edition,  based 
upon  these,  was  published  at  Barcelona  in  1864  in  1  vol., 
8vo,  entitled  Amicu  MarchfObrcu  de  atjueat  Poeta,per  Fran- 
cetch  Pclayo  Brit.  Oeorsb  P.  Marsh. 

March  (Cbarlks  W.),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Deo. 
15, 1815;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1837;  studied 
law ;  engaged  in  joumaliem  in  New  York ;  published 
Daniel  Webtler  and  hit  Conttmporaria  (1850);  travelled 
in  Europe ;  wrote  SltetcJies  and  Adventurga  I'n  Madeira,  Por- 
tugalf  and  the  Andalusiaa  of  Spain  (1856) ;  was  for  some 
time  vice-consul  at  Cairo,  and  d.  at  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
Jan.  24,  1864. 

March  (Francis  AwnREw),  LTy.D.,  b.  at  Millbury,  Mass., 
Oct.  23,  1825  ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1845 ;  was 
tutor  there  1847-49;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York 
1850 ;  was  a  teacher  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  1852-56 ;  and 
became  in  1858  professor  of  the'  English  language  and  of 
comparative  philology  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa., 


and  has  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  first  of  American  phi- 
lologists. He  has  written  A  Method  of  Philological  Studt/  of 
the  English  Language  (1865),  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
(1870),  and  an  Tntroduetion  to  Anglo-Saxon  (1871),  besides 
editing  Znttn  Hymnt  and  a  portion  of  the  Ecelaiaitical 
BiHon/  of  Ensebius  as  textbooks.     He  has  also  written  on 

ftbilosophical  topics  in  the  Princeton  Hevieic,  and  on  phi- 
ology  ior  the  Traneaetioue  of  German  and  American  socie- 
ties. In  1873  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Philologioal  Association. 

Marchand  (Jonx  B.),  XT.  S.  N.,  b.  Aug.  27,  1808,  in 
Pennsylvania;  entered  the  navy  as  a^  midshipman  May  21, 
1828 ;  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1834,  a  lieutenant 
in  1840,  a  commander  in  1855,  a  captain  in  1862,  a  commo- 
dore in  1866 ;  retired  in  1870.  Served  against  the  Semi- 
nolea  in  the  Florida  war,  and  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Tuspan,  Mexico,  during  our  war  with  that  country; 
commanded  the  Lackawanna  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay, 
Aug.  5,  1864,  and  displayed  throughout  the  fight,  during 
which  he  twice  rammed  the  iron-olad  Tennessee,  great 
coolness  and  self  possession.  Foxball  A.  Parkeb. 

Marche'na,  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
on  the  Oalapagar.  It  is  a  lively  and  thriving  town,  with 
oelebrated  sulphur-springs  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  12,208. 

Marche'si  (Poxpeo),  b.  in  1790;  studied  under  Canovn; 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Milan, 
and  d.  there  Feb.  6,  1858.  The  first  of  his  works  w.hich 
attracted  general  attention  was  a  T'eiius  Urania  and  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  St.  Ambrose.  His  principal  work  is  a  colossal 
group  representing  the  Mater  dolorota  with  the  dead  Christ 
in  her  lap,  now  in  the  church  of  San  Carlo  in  Milan,  to 
which  it  was  presented  in  1852  by  the  emperor  Francis. 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  statue  of  Ooethe  in  the  city 
library  of  Frankfort,  of  Volta  in  Como,  of  Charles  Eman- 
uel in  Novara,  of  Bellini,  Madame  Halibran,  and  others. 
He  enjoyed  a  very  great  reputation,  and  his  conceptions 
have  truly  more  strength  and  less  sentimentality  than  those 
of  Canova. 

March'ing)  in  military  tactics,  is  the  movement  of 
troops  in  ranks  or  files,  in  lines,  columns,  or  other  tactical 
arrangements.  On  long  marches  the  route  etep  is  employed, 
an  ordinary  walk,  the  men  preserving  their  places  in  the 
ranks.  But  in  musters,  reviews,  parades,  drills,  and  the 
like  the  cadenced  step,  in  common,  quick,  or  double-quick 
time,  is  employed.  Music,  preferably  that  of  the  drum 
and  fife,  assists  in  keeping  tne  time  and  step.  Marshal 
Saxe  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  general  in  modem 
times  to  perfect  a  system  of  marching,  but  there  have  been 
many  improvements  made  upon  his  system. 

Marcia'DB)  or  Mari'na,  a  maritime  town  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Leghorn.  The  inhabitants,  chiefly 
sailors  or  shipbuilders,  are  industrious  and  skilful.  Fop. 
in  1874,  7382. 

Marciani'sC)  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Casorta,  near  Capua,  in  a  low,  unhealthy  situation  in 
the  neighborhood  of  several  small  lakes,  plans  for  drain- 
age of  which  are  under  consideration.    Pop.  in  1874,  9525. 

Mar'cion,  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  Sinopo  in  Pontus; 
was  excommunicated  by  his  father  on  account  of  his  heret- 
ical views;  went  to  Rome  about  140;  associated  with  the 
Syrian  Gnostic  Cordon ;  formed  a  new  Gnostio  system  and 
founded  a  sect,  the  Marcionitcs,  which  found  many  adhe- 
rents in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  continued  as  a 
separate  sect  till  the  sixth  century.  He  established  the  first 
known  canon  of  sacred  books,  from  which,  however,  he  ex- 
cluded many  writings  which  now  belong  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (For  his  system  see  G'<osTlcs.) 

Marcoman'ni  ("  men  of  the  borders  "),  a  German  tribe, 
first  settled  in  the  regions  between  the  Neckar  and  the 
Main ;  accompanied  Ariovistus  when  in  the  time  of  Cscsar 
he  invaded  Qaul,  but  were  later  on  led  by  their  own  chief, 
MaroboduuB,  into  the  land  of  the  Boii  (Bohemia),  which 
they  conquered,  and  where  they  maintained  a  standing 
army  of  70,000  fighting  men,  Marobodnus's  rule  was  of 
short  duration,  however ;  he  was  compelled  to  fiee  from  his 
country,  sought  refuge  with  the  Roman  emperor,  Tiberius, 
and  d.  at  Ravenna.  The  Marcomanni  continued,  never- 
theless, to  be  the  ruling  people  in  Bohemia,  and  soon  they 
began  to  push  forward  towards  the  Danube.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  oontury  Marcus  Aureliua  was  occupied 
in  war  with  them  during  almo.it  his  whole  reign,  from  161 
to  ISO,  and  when  he  d.  at  Vindobona  (Vienna)  his  son 
Commodus  bought  peace  of  them.  In  the  third  century 
they  crossed  the  Danube  and  invaded  Italy  itself,  though 
with  various  success.  But  in  the  general  whir  of  the  fourth 
century  they  became  lost,  and  their  name  is  not  heard  of 
any  more  in  history. 

Marcou'  (Jules),  b.  Apr.  20, 1824,  at  Salins,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Jura,  France ;  studied  geology 
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1847  employment  at  the  palgsontologioal  collection  of  the 
mnKum  of  the  Sorbonne ;  made  extensi^'e  eoientifio  travela 
in  the  U.  S.,  184a-50, 1853-54,  and  1860,  and  wae  appointed 
professor  in  geolo);;  at  Zurich  in  1855.  Aa  results  of  his 
American  explorations,  partly  nndertalien  in  connection 
with  Agassii.  he  published  in  English  Geologieal  Hap  of 
Ikt  U.  S.  (1S53),  and  Oeolotfy  of  North  America  (1855). 
He  also  published  Driat  tt  triat  (1859),  Carl*  OMogiqnt 
de  la  terre  (1SB2),  and  i>eriii<r<  Travaiu)  tur  h  Driat  tt  It 
Truu  «»  JRuute  (1870). 

Mar'cns,  bishop  of  Rome,  oame  to  that  dignity  in 
3.18,  and  d.  Oct.  7  of  that  year.  It  is  claimed  that  he  was 
before  election  the  first  dignitary  who  bore  the  title  of 
cardinal. 

nar'cns  Anre'lias  Antoni'nns,  b.  at  Rome  Apr.  20, 
121  A.  D.,  a  eon  of  Annius  Verus ;  was  adopted  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  whose  daughter,  Annia  Faustina,  he  married 
in  145,  and  on  whose  death  (Mar.  7,  161)  he  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  throne.  He  was  both  by  natural  inclination 
and  by  education  a  literary  man.  Poetry,  music,  painting, 
law,  and  mathematics  he  had  studied,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoio  school  he  not  only  professed  in  conversation 
and  costume,  but  practised  in  actual  life  with  a  consistency 
and  nobleness  which  excited  general  admiration.  But  in 
spite  of  his  passion  for  studios  and  meditations  he  was 
nererthelesa  an  energetic  and  successful  ruler.  In  the  war 
against  the  Parthians  (162-163)  he  did  not  command  in 
person,  bat  in  the  long  series  of  campugns  against  the 
Alani,  Marcomanni,  and  Quadi,  by  which  be  succeeded  in 
securing  the  northern  boundary  of  tbe  empire  along  the 
Danube,  he  led  the  armies  himself.  During  one  of  these 
campaigns  he  d.,  either  at  Vindobona  or  Sirmium,  Mar.  17, 
180,  deeply  lamented  by  the  whole  Roman  people.  A 
strange  feature  in  his  character  (of  which  also  so  many 
strikingly  noble  traits  are  known)  was  his  hatred  of  the 
Christiana ;  the  persecutions  which  took  place  in  Qaul  in 
177  he  not  only  knew  of,  but  sanctioned.  It  also  seems 
somewhat  singular  that  his  son,  whom  he  educated  with  so 
much  anxiety  and  care,  was  Commodus,  probably  the  worst 
and  most  contemptible  of  all  the  Roman  emperors.  His 
Meditation;  acolleotion  of  philosophioal,  mostly  moral  aph- 
orisms by  himself  or  extracted  from  the  writings  of  other 
Stoic  philosophers,  is  still  extant.  It  is  written  in  Greek, 
bat  has  been  translated  into  most  European  language^. 
Tbe  Greek  text  with  Latin  version  was  puolished  by  Gata- 
ker  at  Cambridge  (1652).  The  best  English  translations 
are  by  R.  Graves  (Bath,  1792)  and  G.  Long  (Lond.,  1862). 

Har'cy,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  la.    Pop.  2015. 

MarCTj  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oneida  co..  If.  T.,  on  the 
Ctica  and  Black  River  R.  R.,  on  tbe  N.  shore  of  the  river 
Hohawk,  has  6  churches.    Pop.  1451. 

Marcjr  (Gen.  Raxdolfh  B.),  b.  in  Massachusetts  about 
1811;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832,  became  lieutenant 
2d  Infantry  1837;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  May,  1848,  for  which  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy ;  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  the 
exploration  of  the  Red  River  country,  in  operations  against 
the  Semlnoles,  and  in  the  Utah  expedition  1857-5S ;  be- 
came paymaster,  with  tbe  rank  of  major,  1859;  inspector- 
general,  with  tbe  rank  of  colonel,  Aug.,  18A1;  was  chief 
of  staff  to  Oen.  HcCIellan  (his  son-in-law)  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Peninsula,  and  in  Maryland,  and  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  23, 1861.  H^ 
published  Exploration  of  the  Red  Hiver  in  1S52  (1853),  The 
Prairie  Traveller  (1859),  and  Pertonal  Reeollectioiu  (1866). 

Marcy  (WiLUAU  Learxed).  b.  at  Southbridge,  Mass., 
Dec.  12,  1786;  graduated  in  1808  at  Brown  University; 
was  for  a  time  a  teacher,  but  became  a  lawyer  of  Troy, 
K.  Y. ;  served  as  an  officer  of  volunteers  in  the  war  of 
1812-14,  capturing  at  St.  Regis,  Canada,  the  first  prisoners 
and  the  first  flag  taken  on  land  in  the  war  ;  became  in  1816 
recorder  of  Troy,  and  for  a  time  conducted  the  Troy  Budget, 
then  a  leading  anti-Federalist  organ ;  became  in  1821  ad- 
jutant-general of  New  York,  in  1823  comptroller  ;  a  judge 
of  the  State  supremo  court  in  1829 ;  was  chosen  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator in  1831,  but  resigned  this  office  the  following  year 
uj)on  being  elected  governor  of  New  York,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  twice  re-elected,  but  defeated  in  1838  by  W. 
H.  Seward.  In  1839,  Pre?.  Van  Buren  appointed  him  com- 
missioner to  adjust  the  Mexican  claims,  and  in  1845  Prea. 
Polk  selected  him  as  secretary  of  war.  During  his  term 
of  office  the  war  with  Mexico  occurred,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  ability,  as  well  as  in  tbe  settlement  of 
nnmerons  intricate  diplomatic  questions.  In  1853,  Pros. 
Pierce  appointed  him  secretary  of  state,  in  which  capacity 
he  added  to  his  already  established  reputation  as  a  states- 
man of  a  high  order.  Many  of  his  state  papers  are  mas- 
terly productions.  This  was  the  last  office  he  held.  Retiring 
on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency  in 
1867,  ha  d.  at  Ballston  Spa  July  4,  1857. 


Marcy,  Monnt,  called  by  the  Indians,  Tahavm;  or 
the  "cloud-splitter,"  the  highest  land  in  New  York  State, 
is  in  the  town  of  Keene,  in  Essex  oo.,  in  a  cluster  contain- 
ing several  of  the  highest  of  the  Adirondaos.  It  reaches 
5467  feet. 

IHardeen',  or  Mardin,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  district  of  Diarbekir.  It  is  bnilt  on  the  steep  sides  of 
a  rock  whose  top  is  crowned  with  a  castle,  and  presents  a 
very  picturesque  aspect.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  a  Jacobite  library 
and  several  Jacobite  institutions,  and  carries  on  a  consid- 
erable trade.     Pop.  15,000. 

Mar'disville,  tp.  of  Talladega  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  1357. 

Mar^chal'  (Aitbboise),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ingre,  near  Orleans, 
Prance,  in  1769  ;  was  educated  at  St.  Sulpicc,  and  in  1792 
came  to  Baltimore ;  held  theological  professorships  in 
France  1803-11 ;  declined  the  Roman  Catholic  bishopric 
of  New  York,  but  became  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  Dr.  Neale,  whom  ho  succeeded  in  1817.  D.  at 
Baltimore  Jan.  29, 1828. 

If  aree'i  Loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  th^  western  part 
of  Ross-shire,  is  18  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  and  sends 
its  waters  to  the  sea  through  the  river  Ewe.  It  is  studded 
with  islands  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 

Mare  Island^  in  Solano  co,,  Cat,,  is  an  island  in  the 
N.  £.  part  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  near  Vallejo,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  ferry.  It  has  a  U.  6.  navy-yard,  sectional 
floating  dock,  and  naval  arsenal. 

Marem'me  [Ora  Mariiima),  a  name  applied  to  a  vast, 
marshy,  unhealthy  territory  bordering  on  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea,  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Magra  to  that  of  the  Voltumo. 
It  covers  about  1000  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the 
Tuscan  Maremma  and  tbe  Roman  Maremma,  these  being 
again  subdivided.  This  great  tract  is  covered  with  stagnant 
water  or  immense  deposits  of  sea-weed,  interspersed  with 
thorny  thickets,  wild  forests,  and  verdant  meadows.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  it  is  frequented  by  Aponnine  shepherds  and 
haunted  by  lawless  persons.  In  summer  the  fertile  por- 
tions are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  by  peasants  who  de- 
scend from  the  mountains  of  Lucca,  from  the  Sabine  Hills, 
and  the  Abruizi  to  plough  and  sow,  then  return  homo  to 
wait  for  the  harvest,  when  they  redescend  for  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  But  even  this  costs  hundreds  of  lives 
every  year.  There  are  few  villages,  or  even  roads,  in  the 
Marcmme,  and  the  pestiferous  exhalations  extend  even  to 
the  more  elevated  portions.  They  are,  however,  least  felt  on 
the  slopes  descending  to  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber.  Drain- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  with  careful  cultivation  and  extensive 
planting  of  trees,  may  in  time  overcome  the  malaria,  and 
the  eSects  which  have  already  followed  wherever  such  ef- 
forts have  been  made  are  encouraging.  The  railroad  opened 
within  the  last  few  years  along  tbe  Tyrrhene  shore  baa 
produced  very  favorable  results. 

Marea'co  (Carlo),  b.  at  Ceva  in  1800 ;  received  his 
legal  degree  from  the  University  of  Turin  when  scarcely 
eighteen  years  old,  and  was  already  remarkable  for  his 
poetic  culture.  In  1828  his  first  tragedy,  SuoiidelmoHle, 
was  represented  in  Turin  with  marked  success.  Bis  sub- 
sequent tragedies  were  Famiglia  Foecari,  Adeliia,  Man- 
fredij  Giovanna  /.,  ft'a,  Berengario,  Arrigo  di  Sveria,  Corto 
Donatif  Ezzetino  Terzo,  Vgolinoj  La  gvtrra  de'  Jiaroni.  D. 
at  Savona  in  1846,  leaving  nine  children,  one  of  whom, 
Leopold,  himself  became  a  renowned  dramatic  poet.  (See 
his  Giorgio  Gandif  Celeetey  It  /'a^eoniere,  etc.) 

Maren'go,  a  v.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alessandria, 
is  famous  for  the  battle  fought  here  June  14, 1800,  in  which 
Napoleon  defeated  and  routed  the  Austrians. 

Marengo,  county  of  W.  Alabama,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Tombigbee  River.  Area,  940  square  miles.  Tbe  county  is 
partly  level,  and  has  a  very  fertile  soil.  Live-stock,  com, 
and  cotton  are  the  staple  products.  The  N.  part  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Alabama  Central  R.  R.  Cap.  Demopolis, 
Pop.  29,161. 

Marengo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  McHenry  co..  111.,  66  miles 
N.  W.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chioa^  and  North-western  R.  R., 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile  section  of  country,  his  6 
chnrchea,  a  fine  school-house,  a  newspaper,  1  national  and 
I  private  bank,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  a  steam  foandry,  a 
large  carriage-factory,  2  extensive  fruit-nurseries,  2  hotels, 
and  storea.  It  ia  in  an  excellent  farming  district.  Pop.  of 
V.  1327 ;  of  tp.  2253.    J.  B.  Baboook,  Ed.  "  Repubiican." 

Marengo,  tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  Ia.,  contains  Marekoo  Citt. 
Pop.  2329. 

Marengo  Citr,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Iowa  co.,  Ia.,  84 
milea  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Iowa  River  and  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  7  churches,  a 
high  school,  2  newspapers,  a  banking-house,  a  woollen  and 
a  grist  mill,  5  hotels,  several  elevators,  and  stores.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  good  farming  and  grazing  country.  Pop. 
1693.  F.  E.  Sperixo,  Ed.  "Marksgo  Republicas." 
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Marengo,  pott-r.  and  tp.  of  Calhoun  oo.,  Mioh.,  on  the 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  132«. 

Bfa'renholz-Bmow  (Bertha  von  Bulow),  Baboxem, 
the  principal  apostle  of  Froobel's  Kindergarten  idea,  and 
the  foremost  authority  on  it,  through  her  personal  intimacy 
with  him,  her  devotion  to  the  system,  and  his  expressed 
confidence  in  her  powers.  Through  her  intercession  the 
injunction  laid  against  Froebel's  institution  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  was  removed.  In  1855  she  held  stances 
in  her  own  parlors  at  Paris,  and  had  the  support  of  Hi- 
ohelet,  Quinet,  Abb£  Michaud,  and  other  distinguished  peo- 
ple. Her  lectures  were  in  substance  publialied,  and  went 
through  two  editions.  She  assisted  personally  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  kindergartens  in  Oermany,  Switierland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  England,  and  Italy  (aided  in  Florence 
by  the  influence  of  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh) ;  in  Berlin  she 
lectured  gratuitously  during  three  years  in  a  normal  school 
for  the  education  of  kindergartners.  Her  lectures  in  Italy 
were  condensed  into  a  pamphlet,  which  was  translated 
from  the  French  into  English,  and  printed  in  the  ^mertcau 
Circular  for  Information  for  July,  1872.  Other  works  are 
The  Kindergarten,  The  Educational  Mineion  of  Woman, 
The  Child  and  its  Beinr/.  She  is  at  present  chief  lecturer 
in  the  now  college  for  kindergartners  in  Dresden,  and  is 
writing  reminiscences  of  Froebel  in  the  monthly  magasine 
Erziekmig  der  Oejenwart.  Elizabeth.  P.  Peabody. 

IHareo'tis,  Lake,  or  Birket-el-Marioot,  a  salt 
lake  or  marsh  in  Lower  Egypt,  30  miles  long,  15  miles 
broad,  and  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  sand.  It  had' been  perfectly  dry  for  throe  cen- 
turies, when  in  1801,  during  the  war  between  England 
and  France,  the  English,  ascertaining  that  the  tract  of  land 
lay  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  some  military 
purpose  in  view,  dug  through  the  isthmus  and  let  in  the 
waters.     This  passage  was  closed  by  Mehemet  Ali. 

JHarey'  (Etikitiib  Jules),  b.  at  Beaune,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  COte-d'Or,  France,  in  1830 ;  studied  medicine  at 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  natural  history  at 
the  College  do  Franco  in  1867.  His  La  Machine  Animate, 
resting  on  many  original  and  ingenious  experimental  re- 
searches on  the  movements  of  animals,  was  translated  into 
English,  entitled  Animal  Meelumiem  (New  York,  1871). 

Marfo'ri  (Carlos),  b.  in  1819,  the  son  of  an  Italian 
cook ;  obtained  an  otBce  in  the  Spanish  civil  service  through 
the  influence  of  Gen.  Xarvaez,  of  whom  he  had  married  a 
relative.  He  afterwards  became  a  deputy  and  counsellor 
in  the  administration  of  various  financial  associations, 
and  was  known  to  the  Queen  Isabella,  who  honored  him 
very  much.  Always  in  association  with  Narvaez,  who  soon 
learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  friendship,  he  by 
degrees  obtained  political  influence,  and  in  1866,  when 
Marvaes  became  minister,  Marfori  was  appointed  governor 
of  Madrid  and  chief  of  the  royal  household.  Hated  and 
scoffed  at  by  the  people,  he  was  overloaded  with  honors 
by  the  queen.  He  contributed  more  than  all  her  political 
mistakes  to  undermine  her  position.  In  1868,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  she  was  told  from  all  sides,  oven  by 
Napoleon  III.,  that  the  dismission  of  Marfori  was  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  throne,  but  she  remained  faithful 
to  her  favorite,  and  sacrificed  her  crown.  Also  in  exile, 
during  her  residence  at  Paris  and  other  places,  Marfori 
still  continued  to  bo  the  maitre  de  la  maiion  of  the  queen. 

AuocsT  Niemann. 

Mar'garet,  queen  of  Scotland  (called  the  Saint),  b.  in 
Hungary  in  lOio,  was  grand-niece  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  daughter  of  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, who  was  driven  into  exile  by  Canute.  She  resided  at 
the  English  court  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
when  she  accompanied  her  brother,  Edgar  Atheling,  in  his 
flight  to  Sootland.  She  there  attracted  the  admiration  of 
King  Malcolm  Canmore,  whom  she  married  in  1070,  and 
earned  canonisation  by  her  eSbrts  in  difi'nsing  Christian- 
ity, and  especially  by  connecting  the  Scottish  with  the 
Romish  Church.  D.  Nov.  16,  1093,  four  days  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  killed  in  battle  while  fighting  against 
William  Rufus.  She  was  canonized  in  1251,  and  made  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland  in  1673. 

Margaret  of  Angonlfime',  generally  known  as 
Margnerite  de  Talois,  queen  of  Navarre,  b.  at  Angou- 
l£mo  Apr.  11, 1492,  a  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  married  in 
1509  to  the  duke  of  Alen; on.  She  was  beautiful,  witty,  and 
exceedingly  fascinating.  Still  more  gifted  by  nature  than 
her  brother,  she  received  an  excellent  education.  She  spoke 
Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  to  these  literary  attainments  added  great  practical 
ability.  After  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  in  wnich  she 
lost  her  husband,  while  her  brother,  the  king,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  to  Madrid,  ehe  repaired  to  this  capi- 
tal— an  undertaking  which  was  connected  with  the  greatest 
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such  a  purpose  only  by  a  lady  of  eminent  ooorage  and  in- 
exhaustible resources  under  all  emergencies ;  but  her  cour- 
age was  rewarded,  and  her  skilful  negotiations  at  the  court 
of  Charles  V.  exercised  great  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
her  brother  and  on  the  relations  between  France  and  the 
German-Spanish  empire.  In  1527  she  married  Henry 
d'Albrot,  count  of  B£am  and  titular  king  of  Navarre,  and 
from  this  time,  and  up  to  her  death  (Deo.  21, 1519),  she  re- 
sided in  Bdom,  to  whose  progress  and  prosperity  she  con- 
tributed much  by  enoonraging  agricultural  and  industrial 
improvements,  and  by  the  liberal  spirit  which  pervaded 
her  government.  The  Protestants  found  shelter  in  B^am 
and  Aleufon  against  the  persecutions  of  the  infuriated 
Roman  Catholics,  and  her  book,  Le  Miroir  de  I'Ame  Pfcher- 
««««  (1533),  shows  a  leaning  towards  Protestantism;  it  was 
condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  she  herself  was  openly 
denounced  by  the  monks  as  a  heretic  who  ought  to  be  sewn 
in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  Seine.  She  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  her  L'Heptamfron  da  SotvcelUt,  an  imitation 
of  Boccaccio's  Decamerone,  first  published  in  1559,  and 
afterwards  republished  in  numerous  editions,  is  considered 
a  classic  work  in  French  literature.  It  has  great  historical 
interest  and  considerable  aesthetic  merit,  but  its  elegance, 
vivacity,  and  rich  invention  are  often  marred  by  indecen- 
cies. A  collection  of  poems  was  published  in  1547  under 
the  title  of  Marguerites  de  la  Marguerite,  etc.  She  left  one 
child,  Jeanne  d  Albret,  mother  of  Henry  IV. 

Margaret  of  Ai\{oa ,  queen  of  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
and  daughter  of  Ren6,  count  of  Provence,  b.  at  Pont-H- 
MottSBon,  Lorraine,  Mar.  23, 1429;  married  Apr.  22, 1445; 
beoame  unpopular  in  England  on  account  of  the  cession 
of  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  to  her  father.  She  founded  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1449,  and,  the  king  l)eing  subject  to  protracted 
periods  of  imbecility,  she  soon  became  the  real  ruler  of  the 
kingdom.  This  power  being  contested  by  the  duke  of 
York,  who  olaimM  the  throne  by  an  elder  line  of  descent, 
gave  rise  to  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses,"  which  continued 
thenceforth  for  several  reigns.  Margaret  was  at  first  vic- 
torious ;  afterwards  forced  to  flee  to  Scotland,  she  invaded 
England  and  killed  the  duke  of  York  at  Wakefield  (1460) ; 
released  her  captive  husband  by  the  battle  of  St  Alban's, 
Feb.  17,  1461 ;  was  herself  defeated  at  the  great  battle  of 
Towton,  Mar.  29,  and  forced  to  escape  to  Scotland  and 
France;  made  another  unsuccessful  invasion  1464;  suc- 
ceeded by  the  aid  of  Warwick  the  "king-maker"  in 
momentarily  reinstating  Henry  upon  the  throne  1470 ;  but 
Warwick  being  killed  at  Barnet,  Margaret  was  defeated 
and  captured  at  Tewkesbury  May  4,  1471,  her  only  son, 
Prince  Kdward,  being  killed,  and  the  king  put  to  death 
soon  after.  Margaret  was  kept  in  prison  in  tne  Tower  or 
at  Windsor  until  1475,  when  she  was  ransomed  by  Louis 
XI.  of  France  at  the  cost  of  the  independence  of  Provence, 
ceded  to  that  monarch  by  her  fatfaer.  She  lived  in  strict 
seclusion  thenceforth  at  Recul^e,  near  Angers,  and  d.  at 
Dampierre  Aug.  25,  1481.  Margaret  was  a  beautiful, 
talented,  and  educated  princess;  her  valor  and  reverses 
of  fortune  have  invested  her  name  with  a  romantic  in- 
terest. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  queen-rcgnant  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  b.  in  1353,  a  daughter  of  Valde- 
mar  IV.  Attcrdag,  king  of  Denmark,  and  married  in  her 
tenth  year  (Apr.  9,  1363)  to  Haoo  VI.,  king  of  Norway,  to 
whom  she  bore  in  1371  a  son,  Olaf.  In  1375,  Olaf  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  king  of  Denmark,  and  in  1380  his  father 
as  king  of  Norway.  During  his  minority  Margaret  con- 
ducted the  government  of  both  countries,  and  this  difficult 
task  she  fulfilled  with  so  much  discretion  and  vigor  that  on 
the  death  of  Olaf  in  1 387  the  estates  of  both  kingdoms  chose 
her  queen-regnant,  and  left  to  her  to  appoint  her  successor. 
In  Sweden  a  large  party  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  king, 
Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Mar- 
garet; and  as  Albert  always  nad  shown  himself  very  hos- 
tile to  her,  she  sent  her  general,  Ivar  Lykku,  into  Sweden 
with  an  army.  On  Feb.  24,  1389,  the  combined  Danish- 
Swedish  army  defeated  Albert's  German  mercenaries  at 
Falk^iping.  The  king  himself  was  captured,  and  detained 
in  prison  for  seven  years,  and  after  a  short  struggle  with 
his  party  Margaret  was  acknowledged  queen-regnant  also 
of  Sweden.  She  combined  in  her  person  a  high  degree  of 
womanly  fascination  with  a  rare  force  of  character.  She 
was  courageous,  but  she  was  also  shrewd,  and  in  her  polit- 
ical actions  she  was  led  probably  less  by  personal  ambition 
than  by  plans  of  far-seeing  statesmanship.  On  July  20, 
1397,  she  promulgated  an  act  of  union  between  the  throe 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  so-oalled  Calmar  Union,  drawn 
up  and  agreed  upon  by  emissaries  from  all  three  countries ; 
and  this  act  shows  that  her  idea  was  not  to  get  posses- 
sion of  as  much  land  as  possible,  but  to  form  apowcrful 
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in  Bpit«  of  the  jealoosies  of  the  three  peoples,  but  her 
successor,  Erie  of  Pomer&nia,  waa  a  miserable  person, 
and  soon  after  her  death  (Oot.  28, 1412)  the  Calmar  Union 
became  the  source  of  many  oalamitiei  to  the  three  Soandi- 
narian  eountriee. 

MarfTAret  of  Parma,  b.  in  1S22  at  Brussels,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  V.  by  Margaret  van  der  Ount ;  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  Marr,  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  whom 
she  somewhat  resembled.  She  was  first  married  in  1536  to 
Alesaandro  of  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  who  was  assassi- 
nated in  the  following  year,  and  then  in  1S42  to  Ottavio 
Famese,  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
I  ion,  the  celebrated  general,  Alexander  Famese.  She  was 
rather  masculine  in  her  appearance,  and  liked  to  dress  in 
man's  oostame.  She  had  a  moustache,  rode  on  horseback 
astride,  waa  fond  of  bunting  and  strong  wine,  and  suffered 
from  gout.  But  with  a  peremptory  and  somewhat  impe- 
rious character  she  connected  an  honest  and  benevolent 
disposition,  great  shrewdness  in  judging  character,  and 
much  adroitness  in  handling  political  affairs.  In  1559, 
Philip  II.  made  her  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  which  posi- 
tion she  filled  for  eight  years,  but  it  was  impossible  for  her, 
ai  it  would  hare  been  for  any  person,  to  reconcile  the 
principles  of  Philip  II.  and  the  instincts  of  the  Dntch.  In 
1567  sne  retired  to  Italy,  richly  endowed  by  the  king,  and 
BOt  nnregretted  by  the  people.  D.  at  Ortona  in  1586.  A 
fine  delineation  of  her  oharaoter  and  history  ii  found  in 
Presoott's  Philip  If. 

Kar'garetSTille,  a  port  of  entry  of  Annapolis  eo.,  Nova 
Ecotia,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  exports  fish,  agricultural 
products,  and  firewood  to  the  17.  8.  It  has  a  lighthouse. 
Pop.  about  300. 

Sfargaret'ta,  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  0.,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Sandusky  Bay.     Pop.  1622. 

Har'garetTille,  post-v.  of  Delaware  CO.,  N.  Y.,  23 
miles  from  Delhi,  45  miles  from  Kingston,  and  H  miles 
tnm  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.  It  has  2  churches,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  6  stores,  2  hotels,  1  tannery,  a  large 
cooperage,  »  foundry,  a  carriage  manufactory,  and  the  va- 
rious industries  are  well  represented.  Pop.  about  384. 
H.  T.  Beckkr,  Ed.  "  Utilitariah." 

Margar'ic  Acid  and  Margarine.  By  the  action  of 
potash  on  cyanide  of  cetyl  (margaronitrile)  there  is  pro- 
duced, besides  cetylic  ether,  cetylio  aldehyde,  ammonia, 
and  other  products,  a  potassio  salt  of  an  aoid  which  has 
the  composition  HCitHisOj,  intermediate  between  palmitic 
acid,  HCisHsiOi,  and  stearic  acid,  HCisHsgOi.  This  acid 
exhibits  all  the  properties  of  a  pure  fatty  acid.  It  melts 
at  59.9°  C,  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  acids  differing  in 
melting-point.  This  is  the  only  process  by  which  margaric 
acid  can  be  prepared.  The  acids  obtained  from  natural 
oils  and  fats  by  saponification,  to  which  the  name  and 
formula  of  margaric  acid  were  applied,  were  mixtures  of 
stearic  acid  with  palmitic  acid  or  other  aeids  of  lower 
melting-point.  Margarine,  the  tri-margarate  of  propenyl, 
the  glyceride  of  margario  acid,  which  would  be  the  neutral 
fat  of  this  acid,  has  not  been  prepared.  (For  further  in- 
formation with  regard  to  margario  acid  see  Ueintz,  Pogg, 
Ann.,  cii.  272.)  The  so-called  margario  acid  and  margar- 
ine of  natural  fats  were  announced  by  Cherreul  in  1820, 
though  he  was  not  then  fully  satisfied  that  the  acid  was 
not  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  with  some  acid  of  lower  melt- 
ing-point. Many  other  chemists  announced  the  discovery 
of  margario  in  natural  fats  and  their  products :  Varren- 
trapp  in  human  fat  and  in  the  products  of  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  beef-suet,  lard,  olive  oil,  etc. ;  Qottlieb  in  goose- 
fat;  Thomson  and  Wood  in  shea-butter;  Bromeis  in  the 
products  of  oxidation  of  stearic  acid  and  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid ;  Ridtenbachsr  in  the  products  of 
the  dry  distillation  of  steario  acid ;  Anderson  in  the  prod- 
nets  of  the  dry  distillation  of  almond  oil  with  sulphur ; 
Poleck,  Lewy,  and  others  among  the  products  of  the  sa- 
ponification or  dry  distillation  of  wax.  Heintz  in  1852 
and  subsequent  years  published  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions on  this  aoid,  which  have  shown  that  none  of  the  acids 
derived  from  natural  fats  or  oils  are  the  true  margaric  acid, 
bat  simply  mixtures  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and  other  acids. 
(See  Watts's  Diet.,  iii.  851.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Margari'ta,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  belonging 
to  Venezoela.  Area,  441  square  miles.  Pop.  20,206.  It 
is  high,  with  a  hot  but  healthy  climate,  and  produces  rice, 
I  fruits,  poultry,  and  salt,  and  has  important  fisheries  along 
its  coasts.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  oentnry  it  was  very  famous  for  its  pearl  fish- 
eries, from  which  it  received  its  name,  the  Latin  word  mar- 
garila  signifying  a  "  pearl."  These,  however,  lost  their  im- 
portance in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  now  ceased 
altogether. 

Mar'gaTite  [Or.  fui<ryapi'T7i«, "  pear] "],  or  Pearl  Mica, 
a  beautiful  mineral  crystaUixing  in  the  trimetric  system, 


with  mioaoeous  cleavage  and  a  pearly  lustre,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  silicate  of  alnmina  and  lime.  It  is  gener- 
ally found  associated  with  deposits  of  corundum  and  emery, 
as  at  Chester,  Mass. 

Mar'gate,  a  seaport  town  of  England,  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  Kent  co.,  England,  Its  fisheries  are  important, 
but  it  is  best  known  as  a  fashionable  watering-place,  mush 
frequented  during  the  summer.     Pop.  12,054. 

Margay',  the  Felia  tigrinut,  a  handsome  little  tiger-cat 
of  tropical  America.  When  taken  young  it  may  be  domes- 
ticated, and  is  highly  prized  as  a  destroyer  of  rats.  /'. 
tigrixoidet,  a  similar  species,  is  oallod  the  false  margay. 
•  Margolionth  (Moses),  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  London, 
England,  Dec.  3, 1820,  of  Jewish  parents;  was  converted 
to  Christianity  in  youth ;  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1844,  and  after 
holding  benefices  in  Liverpool,  Qlasncvin,  and  Eildare, 
became  assistant  minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Onslow  Square, 
Kensington.  He  has  written  much  upon  the  religions 
prospects  of  the  Jewish  race,  contributed  to  Cassell's  £t6{e 
DicUonanfy  wrote  a  Hittory  of  the  Jnca  (12  vols.),  Jtabbin- 
ieal  ffermeneutiet  of  the  Old  Teatament  (2  vols.),  and  exe- 
cuted  a  revision  of  the  nntfaoriied  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Marhei'neke  (Philipp  Koxrad),  b.  May  1,  1780,  at 
Hildesheim,  in  Hanover;  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  in  1806  at  Erlangen,  in  1809  at 
Heidelberg,  inl8II  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  also  appointed 
pastor  of  Trinity  efanrch,  and  where  ho  d.  May  31,  1846. 
One  of  his  principal  works  is  his  Orundlinien  der  chritt- 
tiehen  Dogmatik,  of  which  the  first  edition  (1819)  Is  based 
on  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  the  second  (1827)  on  that 
of  Hegel.  The  attempt  to  mediate  a  full  harmony  between 
the  data  of  science  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by 
raising  both  into  a  higher,  ideal,  speculative  sphere,  the 
sphere  of  truth,  is  here  undertaken  with  great  ingenuity, 
but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  book  was  received  has 
now  waned,  and  the  standpoint  from  which  Marhoineke 
wrote  his  philosophical  works,  and  even  his  sermons,  has 
been  given  up  as  barren.  His  Oachichle  der  DeuUchen 
Se/ormation  (4  vols.,  1816-34)  is  of  lasting  worth, 

Mari'a  Christi'na,  b.  at  Naples  Apr.  27, 1806,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  married, 
Dec.  11,  1829,  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Spain,  his  fourth 
wife.  On  Mar.  29,  1830,  when  the  queen  declared  herself 
pregnant,  the  king  abolished  the  Salic  law  of  inheritance, 
to  which  the  Bourbons  had  conformed,  and  according 
to  which  only  the  male  members  of  the  family  could 
inherit  the  throne,  and  reintroduced,  by  a  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, the  old  Castilian  law,  according  to  which  the  crown 
could  be  inherited  also  by  females.  On  Oct.  10, 1830,  the 
queen  bore  a  daughter,  Isabella  (afterwards  Queen  Isa- 
bella II.),  and  immediately  the  court  and  the  country  be- 
came divided  into  two  parties,  the  Carlists  and  the  Chris- 
tinos,  the  former  headed  by  Don  Carlos,  brother  to  the 
king,  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  according  to  the  Salic 
law,  and  supported  by  the  Ultramontane  clergy  and  the 
absolutists — tbe  latter  headed  by  Maria  Christina,  vindi- 
cating the  throne  for  her  daughter  according  to  the  prag- 
matio  sanction,  and  supported  by  the  liberals.  On  tbe 
death  of  the  king  (Sept.  z9, 1833)  the  two  parties  took  up 
arms,  and  a  ciril  war  commenced  which  lasted  till  1840, 
devastating  the  country  and  demoralizing  the  people. 
Meanwhile,  Maria  Christina,  who  was  appointed  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Isabella  II.,  soon  lost  the  popu- 
larity she  had  gained  by  her  alliance  with  the  liberals.  She 
was  intrinsically  indifferent  in  political  matters,  but  her 
instincts  were  absolutist  rathor  than  constitutional.  Her 
subserviency  to  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  placed  her  in 
opposition  to  the  progressists  or  radicals,  who  found  much 
sympathy  in  England;  and  her  personal  relations  gave 
general  scandal;  she  bore  ten  children  to  one  Fernando 
Mu&oz,  a  member  of  her  body-guard,  created  duke  of 
Rianzares,  to  whom  she  was  not  publicly  married  until  Oct. 
13,  1844.  On  Oct.  12,  1840,  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
the  regency  to  Espartero  and  leave  the  country.  She  re- 
sided for  some  years  in  Paris,  but  returned  after  the  fall 
of  Kspartero  in  1844  to  Spain,  and  although  Isabella  II. 
hod  been  declared  of  age  in  1843,  Maria  continued  to  med- 
dle with  the  government,  until  she  was  once  more  ex- 
pelled in  1854.  For  ten  years  she  lived  in  France,  Italy, 
and  England,  returned  in  1864  to  Spain,  from  whence,  by 
the  revolution  which  dethroned  Queen  Isabella,  she  was 
again  expelled  in  1868. 

Maria  Loniaa,  b.  Mar.  12,  1791,  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria;  was  married  Apr.  2,  1810, 
at  Paris,  to  Napoleon  I.,  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  the  empress  Josephine,  for  the  sake  of  this  con- 
nection with  Austria,  snd  bore  him  a  son  Mar.  20,  1811. 
During  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813  she  was  appointed 
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regent,  and  her  aetiong  nnder  the  diffionit  cireamatanoes 
were  marked  by  ability  and  dignity.  She  was  not  alloif  ed 
to  follow  her  husband  when  he  abdicated  and  went  to  Elba. 
She  took  np  her  residence  in  Schiinbrunn,  near  Vienna, 
where  she  remained  also  during  the  Hundred  Days.  By 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  were 
given  to  her,  and  she  governed  them  quietly  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  After  the  death  of  Napoleon  she  contracted 
a  marriage  with  Count  Niepperg,  to  whom  she  bore  several 
children.     D.  at  Vienna  Dec.  18,  1847. 

Maria'na  (Juan),  b.  at  Talavera,  Spain,  in  1536;  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Alcala:  joined  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  an  early  age ;  became  professor  of  theology  in  tlje 
Jesuit  college  at  Rome  in  1561 ;  was  afterward  a  lecturer 
on  divinity  in  Sicily  and  in  Paris ;  settled  at  Toledo ;  wrote 
a  treatise,  Dt  Rttjt  el  Regit  Tnttilulionc  (1599),  which  was 
burned  by  the  hangman  in  Paris  on  account  of  its  justifi- 
cation of  tyrannicide ;  published  various  works  on  theo- 
logical and  political  topics,  and  a  iViatory  of  Spain  (1592- 
1609),  translated  into  English  by  Steevens  (1699).  D.  at 
Toledo  Feb.  6,  1623. 

IKarian'na^  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Oeraes,  was  originally  founded  by  gold-miners,  and  was  a 
busy  and  even  noisy  place.  Since  the  mines  ceased  to  be 
worked  the  town  has  greatly  declined,  and  it  now  derives 
ita  sole  importance  from  being  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
some  educational  institutions.     Pop.  about  7000. 

Marianna,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  Fla.,  60  miles 
N.  W.  of  Tallahassee.  It  has  2  academies,  4  churches,  1 
newspaper,  and  1  hotel.  Principal  business,  farming.  Pop. 
663.         Geo.  A.  Baltzell,  Ed.  "Mariakiia  Courier." 

Marianne  Islands.    See  Ladroxes. 

Mari'a  There'sa,  b.  at  Vienna  May  13, 1717,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Charles  VI. ;  was  declared  sole  heir  of  all 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  (which  rcc),  and  married  (Feb.  12, 173G)  to  Francis 
Stephen,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  On  the  death  of  her 
father  (Oct.  20, 1740)  she  ascended  the  throne, and  on  Nov. 
21  in  the  same  year  appointed  her  husband  co-regent,  but 
in  spite  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  claims  to  various  parts 
of  her  inheritance  were  raised  immediately  from  different 
sides,  a  formidable  alliance  was  formed  against  her  between 
Spain,  France,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  and  the  Aus- 
triaii  War  op  SrcrESSIO!?  (which  see)  was  opened  by  the 
invasion  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  II.  The  heroic  resolute- 
ness of  the  young  empress,  however,  and  the  chivalrous 
enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarian  people,  saved  her  crown,  and 
by  the  Peace  of  Aii-la-Chnpelle  (Oct.  18,  1748)  she  lost 
only  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Spain  and  Silesia  to  Prussia, 
while  her  husband  was  recognized  as  emperor  of  Germany. 
But  the  loss  of  Silesia  she  could  never  forget  In  175*3, 
Prince  Kaunitz,  in  whom  the  empress  soon  learnt  to  put 
entire  confidence,  became  Austrian  chancellor,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  alliance  between  Austria,  France, 
Saxony,  and  Bussia  for  the  humiliation  of  Prussia.  Maria 
Theresa  even  stooped  ao  far,  in  order  to  get  revenge  on 
Frederick  II.,  as  to  write  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour and  address  her  as  "  My  dear  cousin.'*  But  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (which  see),  although  conducted  by  Austria 
with  great  vigor  and  some  success,  brought  no  result ;  the 
Peace  of  Hubertsburg  (Feb.  15, 1763)  left  Silesia  a  Prus- 
sian possession.  On  Aug.  18,  1765,  the  emperor  Francis  T. 
died,  and  Maria  Theresa  now  took  her  eldest  son,  Joseph, 
as  co-rogcnt.  His  policy  was  decidedly  one  of  aggrandize- 
ment, and  it  was  probably  due  to  his  influence  that  she  par- 
ticipated, though  not  until  she  received  the  consent  of  the 
pope,  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (Aug.  5,  1772),  which 
Drought  Ralicia  and  Ludomeria  under  the  Austrian  domin- 
ion. "Turkey  was  compelled  to  cede  Bukowina  (Feb.  25, 1777), 
but  the  plan  of  annexing  Bavaria  was  foiled,  and  the  Aus- 
trian influence  in  Germany  received  a  severe  cheek  by  the 
formation  of  the  so-called  FUrsteiibuHd  under  the  auspices 
of  Frederick  II.  In  the  interior  her  government  was  suc- 
cessful, and  marked  with  great  energy  and  wisdom.  The 
finances,  the  weakest  point  in  the  Austrian  household,  were 
improved  by  the  emperor  and  Count  Haugwitz.  "The  army, 
an  ineffective  and  disorderly  mob,  was  organized  and 
strengthened  by  Joseph  and  Count  Lascy.  Servitude  and 
torture  were  abolished,  a  number  of  schools  of  difi°orcnt 
grades  established,  and  a  better  criminal  code  was  intro- 
duced; which  improvements  were  partly  due  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Van  Swietcn.  Although  she  was  herself  a  pious 
Catholic,  and  not  disposed  to  be  indulgent  to  her  Protestant 
subjects,  she  had  an  open  eye  for  the  infamous  abuses  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  stopped  them  at  many  points. 
She  forbade  the  priests  to  be  present  at  the  making  of 
wills,  and  any  person,  male  or  female,  to  take  monastic 
TOWS  before  their  twenty-flfth  year,  and  in  1773  she  ex- 
pelled the  Jesuits.     D.  at  Vienna  Nov.  29, 1780,  leaving 


and  six  daughters,  of  whom  the  next  to  the  yoangoat  wu 
Marie  Antoinette. 

Mari'aville,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  12  milea  N.  of 
Ellsworth.     Pop.  369. 

Marico'pa,  county  of  Arizona,  bounded  E.  by  New  Mex- 
ico and  S.  by  the  Gila  River.  Estimated  area,  14,500  square 
milea.  It  contains  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  lands  which 
when  irrigated  are  productive.  It  is  in  part  mountainous. 
Cap.  Phoenix.     Constituted  since  the  census  of  1870. 

Marico'pas,  or  Coco-Dfaricopas,  an  Indian  tribe 
of  Arizona  belonging  to  the  Pueblo  family,  living  with  the 
Pimos  upon  a  joint  reservation  of  100  aquare  miles  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  Gila  River,  about  150  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Their  language  is  very  difi°erent  from 
that  of  the  Pimos,  hut  otherwise  the  Maricopas  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  close  afiinity  to  them,  aa  well  as  to 
the  Pueblo  Indiana  of  New  Mexico,  all  being  probably 
descended  from  the  ancient  people  of  the  rock-haoitations 
in  the  Colorado  Valley.  They  are  somi-civilizod,  agricul- 
tural, and  pacific,  living  in  comfortable  huts,  employing 
artificial  irrigation,  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  making 
pottery,  and  plaiting  baskets.  Their  language  resembles 
thot  of  the  Yumas.  They  occupy  two  villages,  are  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  number  little  more  than  300  aouls. 

Marico'pa  WeilS)  post-r.  of  Pima  oo.,  Ara.,  105  miles 
N.  W.  of  Tucson. 

Marie'  Antoinettes  tl>e  fifth  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Francis  I.,  b.  at  Vienna  Nov.  2,  1755,  and 
married  at  Versailles  May  16,  1770,  to  the  dauphin  (after- 
wards Louis  XVI.),  to  whom  she  bore  four  children, 
of  whom  two  died  in  infancy ;  tho  other  two  were  Louis 
XVII.  and  the  duchess  of  AngoulSmo.  Her  position  at  the 
French  court  was  difficult  from  the  very  first,  and  it  soon 
became  dangerous.  There  was  a  diflference  of  character 
between  her  and  the  people  among  which  she  had  come  to 
live  which  proved  fatal  in  the  end.  Her  morals  wore  per- 
fectly pure  and  her  heart  foil  of  noble  and  generous  in- 
stincts. But  she  felt  a  haughty  independenee  of  etiquette, 
ceremonies,  pnblio  opinion,  etc.,  and  in  her  character  gay 
levity  and  impulsive  caprices  were  singularly  mixed  up 
with  innocence,  virtue,  and  elevated  purposes.  At  the 
French  court  every  vice  was  committed,  but  none  was 
shown ;  an  elegant  hypooriay  covered  the  rottenness.  But 
it  was  evident  that  such  a  character  under  auch  circum- 
stances could  not  escape  slander  and  intrigue,  and  after 
tho  affair  of  the  "diamond  necklace"  (fco  LAuorvE, 
Countess  ns)  in  1785  the  young  queen  was  completely 
overwhelmed  and  ruined  by  them.  The  indolence  of  her 
husband  and  the  desperateneaa  of  affairs  compelled  her  to 
meddle  with  politics,  for  which  she  had  no  interest  and  no 
ambition.  And  again  the  character  of  her  husband  pre- 
vented him  from  following  her  influence,  the  result  of 
which  circumstance  was  a  aeriea  of  half  measures  which 
became  blunders,  and  of  violence  which  ended  in  weak 
submission.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  she  was 
actually  hated  by  the  French  people,  and  after  the  unfor- 
tunate attempt  at  flight  (June  21, 1791)  her  doom  was  cer- 
tain. But  her  character  developed  with  the  situation,  and 
under  the  horrors  which  surrounded  her  she  grew  heroic. 
Although  broken  both  in  body  and  mind,  when  placed  after 
a  long  imprisonment  before  the  Revolntionary  Tribunal 
(Oct.  13,  1793)  she  Sung  baok  the  accusation  of  having  se- 
duced her  own  son  with  an  indignation  which  made  every 
heart  in  the  room  tremble ;  and  during  the  two  hours'  ride 
to  the  scaffold  on  Oct.  16,  between  rows  of  stem  soldiers 
and  under  the  execrations  of  a  fnrions  mob,  she  preserved 
her  dignity  to  the  last.  (See  ilfmoira,  by  Weber  (1822), 
Lafont  d'Anaonne  (1824),  Mde.  Campan  (1826),  and  Bii- 
toire,  by  Gonoonrt  (1859).) 

Marie  de  M^dicis,  b.  at  Florence  Apr.  26, 1573,  a 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  was  mar- 
ried Dec.  16,  1600,  to  Henry  TV.,  king  of  Franco,  to  whom 
she  bore  in  the  next  year  a  son.  afterwards  Louis  Xlfl. 
She  was  beautiful,  passionate,  ambitious,  but  singularly 
low  and  mean ;  Henry  always  avoided  her.  and  she  was  not 
crowned  until  the  day  before  his  assassination  (May  1-1, 
1610).  From  this  time  she  conducted  the  government 
together  with  her  favorites,  the  Concinis,  till  the  con- 
spiracy of  De  Lnynes  (Apr.  14, 1617),  after  which  she  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Blois.  On  tho  death  of  De  Lnynes 
(Deo.  14,  1621)  she  returned  to  the  court  and  took  her 
place  in  the  king's  council,  having  been  reconciled  to  him 
by  Richelieu ;  but,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
new  minister,  she  began  intriguing  against  nim,  too,  snd 
was  sent  once  more  from  the  court  in  1 630,  and  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Compidgne.  Thence  she  escaped,  wandered 
several  years  in  England  and  the  Netherlands,  dying  at 
Cologne  July  3,  1642,  in  miserable  circumstances. 
Marie'  Galante',  one  of  the  Le8ser-,AntiUesi  m  the 
Digitized  by  '  ~ 
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Pop.  12,4i8.  It  is  high,  with  rteep  oowts,  and  snrronnded 
with  eonl  reefs.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  adapted  onl;  to 
Ike  cultiration  of  coffee  and  cotton ;  rain-water  must  be 
gathered  in  large  cisterns.    Prineipal  town,  Basseterre. 

Mari'enbad,  small  town  of  Bohemia,  picturesquely 
situated  among  wooded  hills  at  an  eleration  of  2300  feet, 
and  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place  and  on  account 
of  its  saline  springs.     Pop.  about  1000. 

-Vari'enbergt  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxonj,  manufactures  linen,  lace,  and  straw-plaiting,  and 
has  rich  copper  and  iron  mines  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  617S. 

Haii'enbarg,  town  of  Prussia,  27  miles  S.  E.  of 
Dantsic.  Its  castle,  a  magnificent  and  imposing  edifice 
of  Gotliic  architecture,  was  erected  from  1276  to  1341  by  the 
knij^hta  of  the  Teutonic  order,  whose  grand  masters  re- 
sided here  for  several  centuries.     Pop.  8235. 

llari'en'weTtlert  city  of  Prussia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  West  Prussia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Xogat.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  many  fine 
buildings,  among  which  is  the  cathedral  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  castle  built  by  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  many 
benevolent  and  educational  institutions,  and  some  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  7172. 

Hariensell',  or  Mariasell)  a  v.  of  Austria,  in  the 
prorince  of  Styria,  has  a  handsome  ehurefa  with  a  cele- 
Drated  picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  annually  visited  by 
more  than  100,000  pilgrims.     Pop.  900. 

Ma'ries,  county  of  8.  Central  Missouri.  Area,  480 
iqiaie  miles.  It  is  rough  and  heavily  wooded,  with  fer- 
tile valleys.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  exist  in  the  hills. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Gasconade  River.  Grain 
ii  cultivated.     Cap.  Vienna.     Pop.  5916. 

Marie'  Saline',  tp.  of  Ashley  co..  Ark.    Pop.  450. 

Hariet'ta,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cobb  oo.,  Ga.,  2  miles  from 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  20 
miles  N.  of  Atlanta,  has  4  churches,  1  female  college,  1 
male  academy,  1  newspaper,  1  savings  bank,  several  large 
steam-mills,  1  paper-mill,  several  factories,  1  hotel,  and 
stores.    Pop.  1888.     Nkal  A  Massey,  Eds.  "JouB!>AL." 

Marietta,  post-v.  of  Morris  tp.,  Fulton  co..  111.,  on  the 
Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw  R.  R.     Pop.  110. 

Marietta,  post-tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.    Pop.  1005. 

Marietta,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  and 
the  terminus  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinilati  and  the  Mari- 
etta Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  R.  Rs.,  180  miles  from  Pitts- 
harg,  300  from  Cincinnati  by  water,  115  miles  from  Colum- 
bus, and  175  miles  from  Cleveland  by  rail,  has  3  news- 
papers, art-^alleries,  fine  city-hall,  15  churches,  a  children's 
some,  fine  public-school  buildings,  one  of  the  leading  col- 
leges of  the  West,  with  a  library,  4  banks,  1  large  rolling- 
mill,  3  flouring,  3  planing,  and  2  saw  mills,  2  carriage  and 
hub  factories,  a  large  bucket-factory,  1  extensive  chair- 
factory,  lockworks,  5  machine-shops,  3  hollow-ware  foun- 
dries, 6  tanneries,  1  glue-factory,  2  breweries,  1  boatyard, 
1  voollen-mill,  1  spikc-mill,  oar-shops,  and  5  oil-refineries. 
It  is  in  the  great  oil-region  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  rich  iron  and  coal  deposits.  Pop. 
of  city,  5218;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  2697. 

E.  R.  Aldehmax,  Ed.  "  Reouteb." 

Marietta,  post-b.  of  Lancaster  CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Sus- 

Jsehanna  River,  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  and  the 
ennsylvania  Canal,  25  miles  £.  of  Harrisburg  and  81 
miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  has  five  furnaces,  1  rolling-mill, 
1  foundry  and  machine-shop,  1  large  hollow-ware  and 
enamelling  works,  3  saw  and  planing  mills,  5  lumber- 
yards, 2  banks,  a  new  town-hall,  a  new  market-house, 
hotels,  stores,  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  It  is  the  Eastern 
market  for  all  the  timber  and  lumber  brought  down  the 
river,  and  during  the  lumber  season  most  of  the  men  are 
engaged  aa  pilots  on  the  river  from  here  to  Port  Deposit. 
Pop.  2397.  Pebcy  P.  ScHocK,  Bd.  "  REaiSTiR." 

Marietta,  post-tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  452. 
Marietta  College,  Marietta,  0.,  was  chartered  in 
IS.30,  and  its  first  class  was  graduated  in  183S.  The  first 
(scolty  were  all  graduates  of  New  England  colleges,  and 
in  its  course  of  study  and  general  arrangements  the  college 
has  adhered  to  the  New  England  type.  No  aid  has  been 
received  from  the  State,  but  the  institution  has  been  wholly 
instained  by  private  liberality.  The  citizens  of  Marietta 
have  given  largely  and  frequently.  The  largest  donor  is 
Douglas  Putnam,  Esq.,  of  Marietta,  who  has  given  $46,000, 
and  has  pledged  $50,000  additional.  Col.  John  Mills  has 
given  about  $25,000.  These  two  gentlemen  have  been 
trustees  from  the  founding  of  the  college.  Many  others 
have  given  in  sums  of  $5000  and  upward.  The  apparatus 
connected  with  the  department  of  physics  and  onemistry 


has  been  recently  largely  increased.  The  college  cabinet 
contains  over  16,000  specimens  of  minerals,  shells,  etc.; 
besides  which  there  is  the  valuable  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr. 
S.  P.  Hildreth,  which,  with  some  500  volumes,  he  gave  to 
the  college  some  years  since.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
the  college  and  society  libraries  is  25,000.  A  building  for 
the  various  libraries  has  just  been  erected  by  the  alumni 
of  the  college.  The  whole  number  of  instructors  is  eight, 
of  whom  one-half  are  graduates  of  the  college,  and  the 
others  are  from  Williams,  Amherst,  Yale,  and  Princeton. 
The  presidents  have  been  Rev.  Joel  U.  Linsley,  D.  D., 
from  1835  to  1846 ;  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D.,  from  1846 
to  1855  ;  Rev.  Israel  W.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  from  1855  to  the 
present  time.  Israkl  W.  Andbews. 

IHariette'  (Adouste  £doitard),  known  as  Maristtb 
Bey,  b.  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  Feb.  11,  1821 ;  studied  in  the 
college  of  Boulogne,  in  which  he  became  an  instructor; 
was  early  a  student  of  archseology  ;  entered  the  Egyptian 
mnseum  at  the  Louvre  1848 ;  was  sent  in  1850  on  a  scien- 
tific mission  to  Egypt;  was  afterwards  made  inspector- 
general  and  keeper  of  the  national  monuments  in  Egypt, 
and  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Boulak.  He  has  made  many 
importuit  archieological  discoveries,  and  has  published 
several  volumes  and  reports  relating  to  his  labor  in  Egypt 

Marie'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ronville  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  has  a  large  trade  in  produce,  and  is  in  a  good 
agricultural  region.     Pop.  about  900. 

Mariglia'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Casorta,  near  Kola.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  has  a 
castle  with  towers,  moat,  drawbridge,  etc.  Its  one  fine 
church  contains  some  good  pictures.  This  town  suffered 
severely  from  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1031,  and  again 
in  1793.    Pop.  in  1874,  10,215. 

Mar'igold,  a  popular  name  for  various  yellow-fiowored 
plants,  but  especially  for  those  of  the  genera  Tnyeteit  and 
Calendula,oI  the  order  Composites.  The  so-called  African 
and  French  marigolds  are  of  the  first-mentioned  genus. 
Both  are  South  American.  The  true  marigold  ( Calendula 
officiHalit),  indigenous  to  the  S.  of  Europe,  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  prited  in  domestic  medicine. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  in  flavoring  soups. 

Dfaril'la,  post-tp.  of  Manistee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  120. 

Manila,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  9  miles  S. 
of  Alden  R.  B.  Station.     Pop.  of  v.  250 ;  of  tp.  1804. 

Marin',  county  of  California,  bounded  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  E.  by  San  Pablo  Bay.  It  is  mountainous 
and  hilly,  with  very  fertile  valleys.  Cattle,  wool,  dairy 
products,  grain,  and  hay  are  important  staples.  The 
manufactures  include  paper  and  bricks.  Area,  500  square 
miles.     Cap.  San  Rafael.     Pop.  6903. 

Mari'na,  or  Malintzin,  b.  about  1505,  daughter  of  a 
Mexican  chief;  in  childhood  sold  into  slavery;  became 
iwquainted  with  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  languages,  and 
as  interpreter  was  of  great  assistance  to  Cortes,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  who  was  prominent  in  the  colonial  history ; 
married  a  Spanish  officer,  whom  she  survived ;  d.  at  Jal- 
pan,  Tehuantepec,  where  her  burial-place  is  still  shown. 
(See  Preacott's  Cunquett  of  MexicOj  bk.  ii.) 

Marine',  post-v.  of  Madison  oo.,  III.,  8  miles  N.  E.  of 
Troy.     Pop.  858. 

Marine,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  1698. 

Marine  City,  post-v.  of  Cotlrellville  tp.,  St.  Clair  co., 
Mich,  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  7  miles  below  St.  Clair,  and 
opposite  Sombra,  Canada,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
ferry.     It  has  an  active  trade.     Pop.  1240. 

Marine  Glae.    See  Glue,  Marine,  and  I^tniA-RunsER. 

Marine  Insarance.  See  Ixsdraxce,  by  T.  Wildeb 
May. 

Marine  Mills,  post-v.  of  Washington  oo.,  Minn.,  in 
Marine  tp.,  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  12  miles  K.  of  Still- 
water.   Lumber  is  manufactured. 

Marine'o,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
in  a  grain,  vine,  and  olive-bearing  district,  about  15  miles 
S.  of  the  city  of  Palermo.  In  a  little  country  church  near 
Marineo  are  some  very  fine  frescoes  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Ficuxza,  an  old  feudal  seat  and  a  favorite  summer 
retreat  of  Ferdinand  III.,  is  in  this  neighborhood.  Pop. 
in  1872,  8991. 

Mariner's  Compass.    Sea  Cohpass. 

Marines,  V.  8.  Corps  of.  Considered  In  the  light 
of  infantry  serving  afloat,  marines  are,  as  a  distinct  corps, 
ooeval  with  navies.  ,  Among  the  Greeks  they  were  known 
as  tpibatK,  a  class  described  by  historians  as  the  fighting 
men  who  served  exclusively  on  board  ships  of  war.  Though 
armed  like  the  infantry  on  shore,  they  were  yet  distinct 
from  the  land  troops,  and  entirely  unlike  the  rowers  or 
mariners  who  served  in  the  fleet.     The  number  of  epibatSB 
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sasigned  to  each  reBsel  bore  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  orev  aa  the  number  of  marines  to  the  crew  of  a  modern 
man-of-war.  In  the  Roman  navy  marines  were  st;lod 
claaiarii  miiitest  In  the  early  history  of  the  English  navy 
we  road  of  men-at-arms  still  serving  a6oat,  their  armor 
and  weapons  differing  but  little  from  those  of  the  ancients. 
The  Seandinavians  called  them  bat-karler  or  sea-aoldiers 
— that  is,  carls,  or  sturdy  fellows,  who  fought  in  boats. 
Later  they  were  called  »upra~»aliente»,  a  word  still  pre- 
served in  the  Spanish  %obrtitalientt.  The  Genoese  cross- 
bowmen,  the  best  marines  of  the  period,  were  io  the  thir- 
teenth century  employed,  and  very  highly  esteemed,  in  the 
English  navy.  Id  Aug.,  1387,  Sir  Henry  Poroy  ("Qun- 
powder  Percy  ")  was  appointed  "  captain  of  all  the  men- 
at-arms  and  archers  of  the  fleet."  He  was,  in  fact,  com- 
mandant of  marines. 

With  the  introduction  and  gradual  increase  of  naval 
ordnance  the  oooupa^on  of  men-at-arms  afloat  passed 
away.  The  earliest  employment  of  marines  under  their 
present  form  was  in  1653,  when  Admiral  Blako  embarked 
a  number  of  soldiers  to  act  as  small-arms  men  (Bchom- 
berg's  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  51)  in  the  battle  with  Von 
Tromp  off  Portland.  Subsequently,  in  1664,  troops  from 
the  line  were  detailed  for  service  afloat,  and  came  to  be 
called  marine  toldiera  or  marine*.  (Qrose's  Military  An- 
tiquitiei  of  tht  Englith  Army.)  For  good  conduct  in  battle, 
but  more  particularly  for  steadfast  loyalty  during  the  groat 
mutinies  in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore  and  at  Spithead,  they 
were,  in  general  orders  dated  Apr.  20, 1802,  styled  "  royal 
marines." 

Much  has  been  written  by  English  naval  officers  in  favor 
of  marines,  and  since  their  permanent  organization  serious 
difficulties  have  almost  invariably  followed  the  attempts 
to  substitute  for  them  land-troops.  (See  McArthur  on 
Military  and  Naval  Conrtt-martialj  Appen.,  vol.  i.  pp. 
421,  etc. ;  also  Ekin's  Naval  Battle;  p.  162.  For  an  able 
discussion  on  the  value  of  the  modem  royal  marine  see 
Jonnial  of  the  Royal  United  Service  /A«(i(u(ion,  vol.  xv.  p, 
486,  Apr.  24,  1871,  paper  by  Gen.  Schomborg,  R.  M.  A.) 

TheU.  S.  marine  corps  was  first  established  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Nov.  10, 1775,  authorising  the  enlistment  of 
two  battalions,  to  ba  styled  "  first  and  second  battalions 
of  marines."  After  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion and  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  the  marine  corps 
was  again  called  into  existence  by  the  act  of  July  11, 1798, 
"  establishing  and  organiting  a  marine  corps."  By  this 
act  the  marine  corps  is  at  any  time  liable  to  do  duty  in 
the  forts  and  garrisons  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  sea-coast  or  any 
other  duty  on  shore,  as  the  President  may  direct.  The 
act  of  June  6, 1874,  directs  that  on  the  vacating  of  present 
incumbent,  who  enjoys  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  the 
commandant  of  the  corps  shall  have  the  rank  and  pay  of 
colonel.  Marines,  while  enlisted,  are  exempt  from  arrest 
for  debt  or  contract.  The  corps  has  nc  regimental  organ- 
isation, but  it  "  may  be  formed  into  as  many  companies 
or  detachments  as  the  President  may  direct."  The  marines 
are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
nary,  except  when  detached  by  order  of  the  President  for 
service  with  the  army,  when  they  are  subject  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  War  prescribed  for  the  army  (act  of  July  11,  1798, 
and  June  30, 1834).  The  corps,  though  much  in  the  same 
condition  that  it  was  in  1798,  is  considered  an  indispen- 
sable auxiliary  to  the  navy.  It  has  no  organization  in  a 
military  point^of  view  except  aa  stated  above.  Young 
gentlemen  destitute  of  military  education  are  commissioned 
as  officers  in  the  lino  of  promotion,  ond  sent  to  bead- 
quarters  for  a  few  months'  instruction  in  infantry  tactics. 
The  legal  strength  of  the  corps  is  by  the  act  of  July,  1861, 
.1074  enlisted  men,  but  the  naval  appropriation  of  1875 
praetieally  reduced  the  effective  farce  to  1500  privates. 

S.  B.  Ldce. 

Marinette',  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Oconto  oo..  Wis.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  \orth-westem  R.  R.,  50  miles  N.  of  Green 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Menominee  River,  has  4  churches,  1 
newspaper,  5  large  steam  saw-mills,  2  planing-mills,  iron- 
works, 1  bank,  2  large  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores. 
Principal  business,  lumbering.     Pop.  1334. 

Ed.  "MABtXBTTK  EaOLE." 

Mari'ni  (Giotakxi  Battista),  b.  at  Naples  Oct.  18, 
1569;  devoted  himself  to  poetry  under  the  influence  and 
encouragement  of  Torquato  Tasso ;  lived  in  Rome,  Turin, 
and  France,  where  Marie  de  M6diois  gave  him  a  pension ; 
returned  to  Italy  in  1622,  and  d.  at  Naples  Mar.  25,  1625. 
His  principal  work  is  A<Ume  (1623),  a  neroio  poem,  much 
admired,  but  marred  by  numerous  licentious  descriptions. 
Many  of  his  sonnets  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
Italian  literature,  and  he  became  the  head  of  a  literary 
school,  the  Marinists,  which  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  is  now  generally  depreciated 


Mari'no,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  slope  of  the  Alban  Hills,  about 
13  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  walls  and  towers 
of  this  town  present  a  very  picturesque  appearance;  its 
streets  and  squares  are  broaid,  and  the  public  buildings, 
especially  the  churches,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  both  for 
their  external  architecture  and  their  interior  decorations, 
the  latter  often  by  the  hand  of  renowned  artists.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Caatrimaeninm,  though 
modern  arcnteologists  dispute  it.  In  1347  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  conflict  between  Rienzi  and  the  great  Orsini  family, 
after  which  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Co- 
lonna,  who,  still  havo  large  possessions  here.  There  is  more 
msnnfaoturing  industry  in  this  place  than  is  usual  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  Marino  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
Victoria  Colonna,  also  of  the  poetess  Maria  Domeniea 
Fumazoni,  who  is  said  to  have  first  wrought  asbestos  into 
tissues.    Pop.  in  1874,  6509. 

Mari'o  (Giuseppe).  Marquis  di  Caxdia,  b.  at  Cagliari, 
Sardinia,  Oct.  18,  1810;  served  for  some  time  in  the  Sar- 
dinian army,  from  which  he  resigned,  and,  npon  his  re- 
signation not  being  accepted,  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Paris.  Having  received  a  fine  musical  education,  and 
possessing  an  admirable  tenor  voice,  which  he  further  im- 
proved by  two  years'  study  in  Paris,  he  accepted  an  en- 
gagement in  opera,  and  made  his  dfbiit,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Mario,  in  Robert  le  Diable.  He  soon  became  the 
acknowledged  loading  tenor,  and  was  a  great  favorite  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  married  Oiulia  Orisi, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  In  1854,  in.  company 
with  Grisi,  he  fulfilled  a  successful  operatic  engagement  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S,  In  1871  he  retired  from 
the  stage  in  London,  but  in  1872  appeared  in  concert  in 
the  U.  S.  with  poor  snccess,  hii  voice  having  lost  its 
beauty. 

Mario'latry.    See  Mary,  thb  Blessed  Vibgim. 

Ha'riOB,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  W.  by  Missis- 
sippi. Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  nneven  and  gener- 
ally fertile.  Com  and  cotton  are  produced.  Cap.  Pike- 
villo.     Pop.  6059. 

Marion,  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  N.  by  Missouri. 
Area,  810  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  White 
River.  It  is  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  is  covered  with 
high  wooded  and  grassy  ridges.  Lead  and  rich  yellow  mar- 
ble are  found.  The  county  is  adapted  to  grain  and  tobseoo 
culture  and  cattle-raising.     Cap.  Yellville.    Pop.  3979. 

Marion,  county  of  Florida,  extending  W.  from  Lake 
George,  an  expansion  of  St.  John's  River.  Area,  1760 
square  miles.  Its  soil  is  generally  productive.  Cotton, 
com,  oranges,  and  tropical  fruits  are  produced.  The 
county  contains  much  fine  timiwr,  and  is  traversed  by  tbe 
navigable  Ooklawaha  River.  The  Withlaooochee  washes 
its  S.  W.  border.     Cap.  Ocala.     Pop.  10,804. 

Marion,  county  of  W.  Georgia.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  is  level,  heavily  wooded,  and  has  a  good  soil. 
Com  and  cotton  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Boena  Vista. 
Pop.  8000. 

Marion,  county  of  S.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  a  level  prairie  region,  adapted  to  com 
and  wheat  culture.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  Carriages,  flour,  and  harnesses  are  the  chief 
manufactures.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  Central  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Salem. 
Pop.  20,622. 

Marion,  county  of  Central  Indiana.  Area,  420  square 
miles.  It  is  generally  level,  but  hilly  to  the  northward. 
The  soil  is  very  productive.  The  manufacturing  interests 
are  very  important.  I.vdianapolib  (which  see)  is  the  chief 
manufacturing,  commercial,  and  railroad  centre  in  tbe 
county.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  hay  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Indianapolis.     Pop.  71,939. 

Marian,  oounty  of  S.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  varied,  with  a  very  fertile  soil.  Cool 
and  iron  are  found,  the  former  abundantly.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Desmoines  River  and  the  Desmoinel 
Valley  R.  R.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  productt. 
Cap.  Knoxville.     Pop.  24,436. 

Marion,  county  of  E.  Central  Kansas.  Area,  1044 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cottonwood  River 
and  its  branches,  which  afford  abundant  water-power.  The 
soil  is  good,  ond  adapted  to  grain  and  cattle-raising.  The 
county  is  crossed  by  the  Atohison  Topeka  and  Santa  FS 
R.  R.  Cap.  Marion  Centre.  Pop.  768;  it  has  largely  in- 
creased since  the  census. 

Marion,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  835  square 
miles.  It  is  diversified  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  extensively  produced.  It  is  trav- 
Araiul    Kv   iiffliinnt,!  i\t  RilU.   River,  and   hf  the^BOXVillie,^ 
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bnneh  of  th*  Loaiirille  »nd  NaaliTille  R.  R.    Cap.  Leb- 

uos.    Pop.  12,838. 
HarioB,  eonnty  of  Hissiasippi,  partly  bounded  on  the 

B.  and  W.  by  Louisiana.     Area,  1530  aquare  miles.     It  is 

interseeted  by  Pearl  River,  is  level,  sandy,  and  has  exten- 
sive pine  forests.     Rice,  eom,  and  cotton  are  prodaeed. 

Cap.  Columbia.     Pop.  4211. 

Marion,  county  of  K.  E.  Missouri,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  a  fertile 
rolling  or  hilly  rej^on,  vrith  heavily  timbered  valleys.  Cat- 
tlii.  wool,  ^ain,  and  tobacco  are  staple  products.  Carriages 
and  wagons  are  leading  articles  of  manufacture.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  Cap. 
Palmyra.     Pop.  23,780. 

Harion,  county  of  N.  W.  Central  Ohio.  Area,  3S0 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  leading  products.  Carriages  and  lumW  are  im- 
portant articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed 
iiy  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and  the  Bee-line  B.  R. 
Cap.  Harion.     Pop.  1S,184. 

SfarioB,  county  of  Oregon,  extending  from  the  Cascade 
Kange  W.  to  the  navigable  Willamette  River.  Area,  about 
2000  square  miles.  The  W.  part  is  very  fertile.  Cattle, 
wool,  wheat,  and  oats  are  staple  products.  The  E.  part  is 
rough  and  heavily  timbered.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  California  and  Oregon  R.  R.     Cap.  Salem.     Pop.  9965. 

Marion,  county  of  E.  South  Carolina,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  North  Carolina.  Area,  1110  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
8.  E.  by  the  Little  Pedeo  River  and  8.  W.  by  Lynch's 
Creek.  It  ia  level,  with  a  light,  productive  soil.  Cotton, 
rice,  com,  and  live-stock  are  the  staples.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Great  Pedee  River  and  by  the  Wihning- 
ton  and  Manchester  R.  R.  Cap.  Marion  Court-house.  Pop. 
22,160. 

Marion,  eounty  of  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Ten- 
nesiee  River  and  S.  by  Alabama.  Area,  750  square  miles. 
It  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
abounds  in  valuable  coal-mines.  The  Sequatohio  River 
traverses  the  county,  flowing  in  a  deep  caflon-like  valley. 
Live-stock,  eom,  and  tobaoeo  are  the  agricultural  staples. 
Cap.  Jasper.     Pop.  6841. 

Harion,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas,  bounded  E.  by  Louisi- 
ana and  S.  by  Big  Cypress  Bayou  and  the  Caddo  lakes. 
Area,  320  square  miles.  The  county  is  well  timbered,  and 
abounds  in  good  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  of  value. 
The  bottom-lands  are  very  rich.  Cotton,  tobaoeo,  grain, 
and  live-stock  are  produced.  Jefferson,  the  capital,  is  the 
scat  of  an  extensive  trade.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  the  International  and  Qreat 
Northern  B.  lU.     Pop.  8562. 

Marion,  county  of  N.  West  Virginia.  Area,  275  square 
miln.  Host  of  the  eounty  is  rolling  and  very  fertile.  Bi- 
tominons  coal,  iron  ore,  and  glass-sand  abound.  Live- 
stock and  i^rain  are  leading  products.  The  oounty  is  trav- 
ersed by  t^e  Monongahela  River  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  R.     Cap.  Fainnount.     Pop.  12,107. 

Marion,  post- v.,  eap.  of  Perry  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Selma 
Marion  and  Hempbia  R.  R.,  has  2  colleges,  2  female  semi- 
naries, 8  ohurohes,  2  banks,  4  newspapers,  2  mills,  1  oar- 
riage-faotory,  railroad  repair-shops,  2  hotels.  Principal 
business,  planting.     Pop.  2646.  M.  T.  Sua.'ccii. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Bradley  oo..  Ark.     Pop.  248. 

Marion,  post-v.,  cap.  of  CritteiMen  eo.,  Ark,  8  miles 
K.  W.  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Drew  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  2100. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Lawrence  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  440. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Onaohita  co..  Ark.    Pop.  643. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Phillips  eo..  Ark.    Pop.  735. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Sebastian  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  1315. 

Marion,  tp.  of  White  eo.,  Ark.    Pop.  382. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Lee  eo..  III.    Pop.  747. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Ogle  oo..  III.    Pop.  1030. 

Marion,  post-v.,  oap.  of  Williamson  oo..  III.,  on  the 
Carbondale  and  Shawneetown  R.  R.,  has  S  weekly  news- 
papen. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Allen  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1319. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Boone  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1786. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Deeatnr  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  2315. 

Marion,  post-v.,  oap.  of  Grant  oo.,  Ind.,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  contains  large  flour- 
ing-milla,  flax-faetories,  1  foundry,  3  newspapers,  2  banks, 
several  wood-working  factories,  and  stores.     Pop.  1668. 
Masshall  F.  Tixglbt,  Ed.  "Cbrokiclb." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hendricks  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1263. 

Blarion,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1629. 


Marion,  tp.  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1200. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  3006. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Monroe  oo.,  Ind.'    Pop.  372. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Owen  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  1767. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1428. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Putnam  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1453. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  949. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.    Pop.  1066. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Davis  co.,  la.    Pop.  798. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hamilton  eo.,  la.    Pop.  885. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  la.    Pop.  1371. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Leo  oo.,  la.    Pop.  1335. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Linn  co.,  Ta.,  on  tho 
Michigan  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Dubuque  South-western 
R.  Rs.,  has  8  churches,  2  parks,  2  banks,  2  fiouring-mills, 
a  lint-factory,  foundry,  brewery,  i  newspapers,  and  car- 
riage, furniture,  plough,  wagon,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment manufactories,  stores,  and  hotels.  Pop.  of  v.  1822; 
of  tp.  3854.  S.  W.  RATaBCX,  Ed.  "Reouteb." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.     Pop.  853. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  la.    Pop.  1124. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1182, 

Marion,  tp.  of  Doniphan  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  658. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Kan.,  15  miles 
S.  W.  of  Lawrence.     Pop.  879. 

Marion,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Crittenden  eo.,  Ky.,  16  miles 
8.  W.  of  Hurricane  R.  R.  SUtion.     Pop.  102. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  He.,  18  miles 
V.  N.  E.  of  Machias.     Pop.  213. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Plymouth  oo.,  Mass.,  on  the  Fair- 
haven  branch  of  the  Cape  Cod  R.  R.,  52  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Boston,  and  on  the  W.  shore  of  Buizard's  Bay.  Tho  prin- 
cipal village  is  called  Sippican,  and  has  a  good  harbor. 
Tne  township  has  3  churches.     Pop.  896. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Charlevoix  CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  302. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Livingston  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  1111. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Sanilao  eo.,  Mich.    Pop.  665. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  929. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Buchanan  oo.,  Mo.    Pop.  1697. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Christian  oo..  Ho.    Pop.  473. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Cole  oo.,  Ho.    Pop.  1108. 

Harion,  tp.  of  Dade  co..  Ho.    Pop.  414. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Daviess  co.,  Ho.    Pop.  1321. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Orundy  co..  Ho.    Pop.  2284. 

Marlon,  tp.  of  Harrison  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  2567. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Jasper  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  3964. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Mercer  eo.,  Mo.    Pop.  1006. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Monroe  oo.,  Mo.    Pop.  2107. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Newton  oo.,  Mo.    Pop.  1166. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Onrk  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  745. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Polk  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  2489. 

Marion,  tp.  of  St.  Francois  co..  Mo.    Pop.  854. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
village  is  6  miles  N.  of  Palmyra,  has  4  churches,  a  mineral 
spring,  a  collegiate  institute,  and  some  manufactures.  The 
township  has  valuable  limestone-quarries.  Pop.  of  v.  432 ; 
oftp.  l687. 

Marion,  post-v.,  oap.  of  McDowell  oo.,  K.  C,  on  the 
Western  (N.  C.)  R.  R.     Pop.  of  tp.  1943. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Allen  oo.,  0.    Pop.  2920. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Clinton  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1592. 

Marion,  tp.  of  FayetU  co.,  0.    Pop.  743. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hancock  oo.,  0.    Pop.  090. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  0.    Pop.  671. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Henry  CO.,  0.    Pop.  513. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hocking  co.,  0.    Pop.  1561. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  eap.  of  Marion  oo.,  0.,  40 
miles  N.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis,  the  Atlantic  and  Oreat  Western, 
the  Columbus  and  Toledo,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Chicago 
R.  Rs.,  has  good  sehools,  4  banks,  2  newspapers,  rake, 
chain,  wagon,  and  carriage  factories,  large  maohine-shops, 
grain-elevators,  3  hotels,  0  ohurohes,  and  stores.  Pop.  of 
V.  2531 ;  of  tp.  3486. 

Qboroe  Crawford,  Ed.  "  Marioit  Co.  Ikdepebdbst." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hercer  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1876. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Morgan  eo.,  0.    Pop.  2074. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  0.    Pop.  1733. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.    Pop.  813.  iQOQ  IC 
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JMarion,  tp.  of  Bearer  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  307. 

JMariOB,  tp.  of  Berk*  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1440. 

JMariOB,  tp.  of  Butler  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  850. 

Marion)  tp.  of  Centre  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  823. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Greene  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  1349. 

Marion,  a  b.  (P.  0.,  Bbady)  of  Eait  Mahoning  tp.,  In- 
diana CO.,  Pa.   Pop.  310. 

Marion,  po8t-7.  and  tp.,  cap,  of  Marion  eo.,  S.  C,  on 
the  belt  betireen  the  Great  and  Little  Pccdee  rirore,  and 
on  the  Wilmington  Columbia  and  Angnsta  R.  R.,  85  miles 
from  Wilmington,  125  miles  from  Columbia,  and  8  miles 
from  the  Great  Peedee  Rirer,  navigable  by  steamers,  has 
5  ehnrches,  1  high  school,  2  female  schools,  1  public  school, 
2  newspapers,  and  27  stores.  Pop.  of  r.  068 ;  of  tp.  2490. 
W.  J.  McKeball,  Ed.  "  Mamoji  Star." 

Marion,  post-r.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Smjthe  oo.,  Va.,  on 
.  the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  160  miles  W.  of 
Lynchburg,  box  4  churches,  a  female  college,  a  male  school 
of  high  grade,  3  primary  schools,  1  newspaper,  a  savings 
bank,  2  large  flouring-mills,  an  iron-foundry,  a  plough- 
factory,  3  hotels,  and  12  stores.  Principal  business,  farm- 
ing and  cattle-raising.  Pop.  of  v.  368 ;  of  tp.  3779. 
Venablb  a  Pehdlbtoit,  Eds.  "  Patriot  asd  Herald." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  675. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Juneau  oo..  Wis.    Pop.  284. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Waushara  co..  Wis.    Pop.  565. 

Marion  (Gen.  Francis),  b.  at  Winyaw,  near  George- 
town, 8.  C,  in  1732,  of  Huguenot  ancestry ;  received  a  very 
limited  education ;  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  a  vessel  that  foundered 
on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  afterward  engaged 
in  agricnltural  pursuits ;  volunteered  in  the  expedition  of 
Gov.  Lyttloton  against  the  Cherokees  (1759),  serving  as 
lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  troop  commanded  by  one  of  his 
brothers ;  was  engaged  in  Montgomery's  campaign  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1761  he  was  a  captain  in  Middleton's 
regiment ;  participated  in  Col.  Grant  s  expedition,  and  led 
the  forlorn  nope  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Etohoee.  In  1775  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  Congress  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  June  was  commissioned  captain  in  Col.  Wil- 
liam Moultrie's  regiment ;  was  engaged  in  the  early  opera- 
tions against  the  forts  and  British  shipping  in  Charleston 
harbor;  was  promoted  to  major,  placed  in  command  of  a 
fortification  at  Dorchester,  and  aided  in  the  memorable  de- 
fence of  Fort  Moultrie,  then  being  erected  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  against  a  formidable  British  fleet,  which  was  re- 
pelled with  great  loss  of  life  (June  28,  1776).  Ho  served 
during  the  next  year  in  the  defence  of  Georgia  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  600  men  ;  was  in  1779  left  in  command  at  Fort 
Moultrie  during  Gen.  Provost's  operations  against  Charles- 
ton ;  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  the  com- 
bined French  and  American  forces  in  the  same  year,  and 
in  the  defence  of  Charleston  when  again  besieged  in  1780. 
Having  accidentally  broken  his  leg,  he  was  sent  into  the 
country,  and  thus  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  when  Charleston  was  surrendered  to  Clinton  in  May. 
In  the  summer  Marion,  now  a  colonel,  recruited  a  few  com- 
panies from  among  his  neighbors,  who  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  rudest  arms  and  equipments,  and 
joined  Gen.  Gates  in  North  Carolina,  but  this  reinforcement 
met  only  with  ridicule  on  account  of  its  ragged  condition. 
Marion  was  returning  from  a  bootless  errand  against  the 
British  boats  on  the  neighboring  rivers  at  the  time  Gates 
was  defeated  at  Camden  (Aug.),  and  falling  suddenly  upon 
the  British  guards  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  Continental 
prisoners.  A  few  days  later  he  surprised  and  dispersed  in 
quick  succession  two  bodies  of  Tories,  baffled  pursuit  by 
'Tarleton,  and  from  that  time  was  for  more  than  two  years 
engaged  in  a  constant  series  of  adventurous  forays,  skir- 
mishes, surprises,  and  manoeuvres  utterly  unintelligible  to 
the  enemy,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  the  "  Swamp 
Fox,"  and  laid  a  basis  for  a  thousand  legendary  tales.  He 
occasionally  undertook  more  formal  warfare  in  the  capture 
of  British  outposts,  and  took  part  in  several  battles  in  con- 
nection with  the  army  of  Greene.  During  this  time  his 
forces  gradually  increased,  and  they  were  dignified  with 
the  title  of  brigade,  though  never  regularly  organiied. 
After  the  eyacuation  of  Charleston  (Deo.,  1782)  Marion  dis- 
banded his  forces  and  resumed  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and 
married  a  lady  of  wealth.  Ho  served  in  the  State  senate 
and  the  constitutional  convention  of  1790,  was  until  1794 
a  general  of  the  State  militia,  and  d.  on  his  plantation  near 
Eutaw  Feb.  29,  1795.  He  was  buried  at  Belle  Isle,  St. 
John's  parish.  (See  his  Li/e,  by  Horry  and  Weems,  and 
that  by  W.  0.  Simms.) 

Marion  Centre,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marian  oo.,  Kan.,  has 
1  newspaper. 

Marionettes',  or  Puppets  [Fr.],  a  spectacle  in  which 


stage  by  means  of  small  figures  set  in  motion  by  a  con- 
cealed mechanism  of  springs  and  wires  or  cords.  This 
amusement  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
[Gr.  a-yoAfiara  vtvpawMrra ;  Lat.  imagunctUa],  has  been 
popular  in  Italy  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time 
under  the  name  of  /antoccini\  and  was  introduced  into 
France  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.  (1560-74)  by  an  Italian 
named  Marion,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in 
several  languages.  In  England  the  puppet-show  was 
common  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
allusions  in  Jfamlel,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  Ben 
Jonson's  Bartholomem  Fair,  There  was  a  "  master  of  the 
motion,"  who  introduced  the  puppets  and  made  occasional 
remarks  explanatory  of  their  pantomimic  actions.  The 
figures  themselves  were  sometimes  made  to  "speak  their 
parts,"  and  even  to  reply  to  remarks  from  the  audience. 
Regnlar  dramas  were  sometimes  attempted,  as  in  the  cue 
of  Jonson's  Bartholomem  Fair,  so  named  from  the  locality 
in  London  which  was  then  the  chief  resort  of  puppet-play- 
ers, as  it  continued  to  be  a  century  later,  when,  however,  a 
more  artistic  performance  of  the  same  kind  was  introduced 
in  Covent  Garden  and  performed  before  Charles  II.  at 
Whitehall.  Puppets  were  still  popular  in  the  day:  of 
Swift  and  the  Spictator,  but  for  a  century  and  a  half  there- 
after were  rarely  seen  except  at  country-fairs  or  as  stroll- 
ing "  Punch-and-Judy  shows,"  until  in  1872  they  reap- 
peared in  London,  under  the  name  of  "  marionettes,"  aa  a 
French  novelty,  and  were  exhibited  for  many  months  with 
very  complete  apparatus  and  scenery  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  Since  that  time  the  marionettes  have  been  repre- 
sented in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  the  Spanish- 
American  republics. 

Ma'rionsrille  (Marioxville  P.  0.),  a  r.  of  Buck  Prai- 
rie tp.,  Lawrence  eo..  Mo.,  is  2  miles  M.  W.  of  Logan  R.  R. 
Station.     Pop.  272. 

Mariotte's'  Law,  the  principle,  called  otherwise 
Boyle's  liaw,  that  if  the  temperature  remains  the  same 
the  volume  of  a  gas  will  vary  inversely  as  the  pre'suro. 
This  formula  was  enunciated  independently  both  oyMari- 
otte  (a  French  physicist,  d.  1684)  and  Boyle  (which  see), 
and  is  found  true  in  experiment  with  gases  incapable  of 
liquefaction.  With  those  which  under  severe  pressure  be- 
come liquefied,  departures  from  the  law  ocour,  which  are 
wider  the  more  nearly  the  point  of  liquefaction  is  ap- 
proached, the  diminution  of  volume  being  more  than  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  of  pressure. 

Maripo'sa,  county  of  California,  extending  W.  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  Area,  1350  square  miles.  It  contains 
many  objects  of  interest,  among  which  are  the  Tosomite 
Valley  and  one  of  the  two  celebrated  groves  of  Big  Trees 
{Sequoia  gigantea).  Gold-mining  is  the  chief  industry,  but 
much  less  gold  is  produced  than  formerly.  The  raising 
of  wool  is  now  becoming  a  leading  interest.  Cap.  Mariposa. 
Pop.  4572. 

Mariposa,  poet-r.,  cap,  of  Mariposa  eo,,  Cal.,  has  1 
newspaper. 

Mariposa,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     Pop.  407. 

Maris'cal  (Ioxacio),  b.  in  Oaxacn,  Mexico,  July  5, 1I!2I); 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849 ;  became  solicitor-general 
of  Oaxaca  1850;  removed  to  the  city  of  Mexico  1853:  was 
elected  in  1856  a  deputy  to  the  congress  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  1857 ;  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Oaxaca  1859,  ana  a  federal  circuit  judge  1860; 
was  again  a  member  a<' congress  1861-62 ;  a  supemumerary 
justice  of  the  supreme  federal  court  1862,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  1803,  secretary  of  legation  in  the  U.  S.  186,)- 
66,  and  was  charge  d'afiaires  1867-68.  In  July,  1868,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  justice  by  Pres.  Juaret;  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  as  envoy  extraordinary,  being  received 
in  that  capacity  Aug.  11, 1869,  and  was  Mexican  secretary 
of  state  from  May  25, 1871,  to  June,  1872,  since  which  time 
he  has  again  resided  as  minister  in  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Mariifcal 
is  a  master  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  has 
produced  some  pleasing  Spanish  verse,  of  which  the  best- 
known  specimen  is  a  fine  translation  of  Poe's  Baven. 

Mar'itime  Ijaw.  See  Iitterhatioiial  Law,  Summart, 
by  Theodore  D.  Woolset,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Marit'za,  the  ancient  Hehrut,  is  a  river  in  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Room-Elee,  passing  by  Adrian- 
ople,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  falling  into  the 
JEgean  Sea. 

Ma'rins  (Caius),  b.  at  Cereatx,  near  Arpinum,  in  157 
B.  c,  in  very  humble  circumstances.  He  had  no  cognomen, 
and  he  is  even  said  to  have  worked  while  a  youth  in  the 
fields  for  wages.  In  the  Mumantian  war  (133  B.  r.)  he 
served  under  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger,  and  dirtin- 
guished  himself  so  much  that  this  great  general  pointed 
him  out  as  a  military  genius  of  great  promise.  Ifi  119  he 
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opportunity  of  marking  himself  out  na  the  leader  of  the 
popular  party.  He  had  no  political  talent,  but  his  savage  ha- 
tred to  the  nobility  gathered  around  him  all  those  vague 
but  embittered  passions  which  had  lived  in  the  populace 
from  the  days  of  Gracchus,  and  his  entire  lack  of  literary 
refinement,  very  conspicuous  at  a  period  in  which  Greek 
literature,  art,  and  philosophy  had  become  fashionable  in 
Rome,  as  well  as  his  rough  and  somewhat  ostentatious  in- 
tei^ity.  made  him  the  representative  of  the  old  Roman  vir- 
tue. That  he  was  a  man  of  consequence  even  at  this  time 
is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  he  could  marry  Julia, 
the  aunt  of  Csesar  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished patrician  families.  Ho  did  not  become  consul, 
however,  till  the  year  107,  but  when  in  106  he  defeated 
and  conquered  Jugurtha,  Numidla  having  been  assigned  to 
him  aa  hia  province,  ho  stood  forth  at  once  as  the  great- 
est general  of  the  age,  the  glory  of  the  republic,  and  soon 
his  fame  assumed  a  still  more  radiant  color,  that  of  the 
saviour  of  the  country.  At  this  time  the  Teutones  and 
Cimbri,  two  wild  Scandinavian  swarms,  appeared  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  republic ;  and  when  the  Teutones  broke 
into  Gallia  Transalpina,  and  the  Cimbri,  gliding  on  their 
shields  down  the  snowclad  precipices  of  the  Alps,  showed 
themselves  even  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Rome  was  struck  with 
terror.  Mariuswaa  chosen  consul  five  times  in  succession, 
from  104  to  99,  and  after  routing,  or  rather  destroying,  the 
Teutones  at  Aquie  Sextis  (Aix)  in  102,  and  the  Cimbri  at 
Campus  Raudius,  near  Vercellse,  in  101,  he  was  called  the 
third  founder  of  the  city,  after  Romulus  and  Camillus,  and 
his  name  was  mentioned  at  the  banquets  with  those  of  the 
gods.  From  this  height  the  fall  was  terrible.  Like  all 
men  who  are  barbarians  at  the  bottom  of  their  natures,  his 
ambition  found  no  rest  even  in  the  noblest  achievements, 
and  no  stop  even  in  open  treason.  Having  entered  into 
civil  life,  his  popularity  soon  decreased.  He  wanted  war, 
and  in  99  he  travelled  in  Asia  and  instigated  Mithridates 
to  begin  war  with  Rome,  sure  to  be  chosen  commander  by 
the  republic.  As  soon  as  he  was  roady  Mithridates  de- 
clared war,  hut  in  88,  Sulla,  the  head  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  not  Marius,  was  appointed  commander  by  the 
lenate.  This  disappointment  was  so  mneh  the  more  humili- 
ating to  Marius  as  Sulla  very  early  had  awakened  his  jeal- 
ousy by  distinguishing  himself  both  in  the  war  against 
Ju^irtha  and  in  the  battle  of  Campus  Raudius,  and  newly 
excited  bis  hatred  by  nearly  outshining  him  in  the  Social 
war  (91).  By  the  aid  of  his  party  Marius  tried  to  over- 
throw the  decision  of  the  senate  by  force,  but  Sulla  marched 
to  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  old  man  was 
compelled  to  flee  through  Southern  Italy  to  Africa,  hunted 
from  placo  to  place  like  a  wild  beast.  At  no  period,  how- 
ever, does  he  seem  more  imposing  than  in  this  emergency, 
showing  the  tremendous  force  of  his  will,  the  horrible  ego- 
tism of  his  character,  the  mad  superstition  of  his  soul. 
Hiding  in  the  swamps  of  MinturnsD,  wandering  among  the 
rains  of  Carthage,  he  felt  divinely  sure  that  he  could  not 
and  should  not  die  without  getting  revenge.  And  be  got  it. 
Bv  the  aid  of  Cinna,  one  of  his  partisans,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  86.  At  the  head  of  a  guard  composed  of  liberated 
sUveshe  entered  the  city,  declared  himself  and  Cinna  con- 
suls, let  loose  his  soldiers  to  murder  and  plunder,  and  d. 
on  the  seventeenth  day  after  his  return,  amidst  an  uproar 
and  massacre  such  as  Rome  had  never  seen  before.  At 
Sulla's  instigation  the  senate  declared  him  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Anio. 

Clehens  Petebsex. 
Xaiivanz',  de  (Pierre  Carlet  de  Chahblain),  b.  at 
Paris  Feb.  4, 1688;  d.  there  Feb.  12, 1763.  His  comedies, 
which  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  their  time,  are  distin- 
guished by  an  a(^oit  management  of  the  plot  and  a  fluent 
'  dialogue,  but  contain  no  characterization.  His  romances 
arc  without  interest,  and  his  Le  Spectateur  Fran^aU  is  a 
mediocre  imitation  of  the  English  Spectator.  A  collection 
of  his  dramas  was  published  in  S  vols,  in  1758j  all  his  works 
in  10  vols,  in  1827-30. 

Mar'Jonim  rOer.  Maijoran],  a  popular  name  for  sev- 
eral aromatic  labiate  herbs  of  the  genus  Origanum.  The 
eommon  mariioram  (O.  vulgare)  has  been  naturalized  in  the 
TJ.  S.  from  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  cookery,  and 
its  essential  oil  is  employed  in  liniments.  The  sweet  mar- 
joram of  the  gardens  is  either  the  descendant  of  0.  Ma- 
jorana  of  the  S.  of  Earope  and  the  Levant,  or  of  0.  Ma- 
Joranoidet  of  Barbary.  It  is  much  pleasanter  in  odor  and 
taste  than  the  preceding,  and  is  employed  in  garnishing 
meats  and  seasoning  soups. 

Mark,  originally,  in  several  European  countries,  was  a 
half  pound,  by  weight,  of  silver  or  gold.  Hence,  the  mark 
became  a  money  of  acoonnt,  but  of  many  diflerent  values. 
Anglo-Saxon  England,  we  are  told,  had  a  gold  coin  called 
the  mark  as  early  as  878  A.  D.  Later,  the  English  mark 
was  two-thirds  of  a  pound,  or  13<.  id.    The  Scottish  mark 


is  only  13id.    The  Prussian  mark  is  14  thalera;  the  Aus- 
trian is  20  gulden.    The  Hamburg  mark  is  equal  to  1«.  4d. 

Mark,  tp.  of  Deflonoe  co.,  0.    Pop.  595. 

Mark,  Saint.    I.  Xi/*.— There  was  in  the  primitive 
Church  an  oflice  which  occupied  on  intermediate  position 
between  the  apostolate  and  the  ministry— namely,  that  of 
evangelUt  or  missionary  of  the  second  order,  subordinate 
to  the  apostles  (Eph.  iv.  11).    Mark  belonged  to  this  class 
of  ecclesiastical  functionaries.     He  was  of  Jerusalem  an- 
cestry, where  his  mother,  called  Mary,  owned  a  house  (Acts 
xii.  12).    His  Israelitic  name  was  John,  but  to  this  was 
added,  according  to  a  Jewish  custom  of  that  time,  the  Ro- 
man surname  of  Mark.     A  singular  tradition  preserved  in 
some  old  documents  tells  that  he  was  of  priestly  descent, 
and,  having  once  embraced  Christianity,  he  cut  off  one 
linger  in  order  that  the  defect  might  make  him  unsuitable 
for  the  performance  of  any  service  in  the  temple.*    The 
first  part  of  this  tradition  is  supported  by  the  circumstance 
that,  according  to  Col.  iv.  10,  he  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas 
the  Levite.     He  was  no  doubt  won  to  the  foith  by  St.  Peter, 
who  was  a  friend  of  his  family  (Acts  xii.  1.3, 14),  and  calls 
him  iit  son  in  the  same  spiritual  sense  of  the  word  in 
which  Paul  gives  this  name  to  Titus  and  Timothy  (1  Pet.  v. 
13).     The  Gospel  of  Mark  contains  a  short  narrative,  omit- 
ted in  the  other  Gospels,  of  a  young  man  who,  observing 
what  took  place  at  Gethsemane,  fled  when  surprised  by  the 
constables,  leaving  behind  him  the  linen  robe  in  which  he 
was  wrapped.    Why,  now,  has  the  evangelist  preserved 
this  small  trait,  which  is  of  no  interest  for  the  principal 
story  ?  It  leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  this  young 
man  was  Mark  himself,  who,  living  In  the  vioinity,  heard 
the  noi.se  and  would  see  what  was  going  on.    Mark  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  the  evangelical  history  in  Acts 
xiii.,  when,  about  the  year  44,  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  out 
on  their  first  missionary  journey  among  the  p.^gan8  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  the  acyacent  parts  of^  Asia  Minor. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains, Mat-k  left  the  two  missionaries  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem J  and  this  circumstance  was  the  reason  why  on  his 
second  journey  St.  Paul  absolutely  refused  to  have  him  for 
a  companion,  though  Barnabas,  whom  their  relationship 
no  douDt  made  more  lenient,  insisted  on  it.    The  two  mis- 
sionaries then  separated,  Paul  taking  Silas  along  with  him, 
instead  of  Barnabas,  and  Timothy  instead  of  Mark,  while 
Barnabas,  together  with  Mark,  went  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, and  thence  to  other  countries  which  are  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  history  (Acts  xy.  37  •««.).    Later  on, 
however,  Mark  became  reconciled  to  St.  Paul.    We  find 
them  together   at  Rome  about  the  year  62,  when  Paul 
remembers  him  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon  (Col.  iv. 
10 ;  Philem.  24),  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  Paul 
called  him  a  second  time  to  stay  with  him  as  a  coa<yutor 
"profitable  for  the  ministry"  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).    Neverthe- 
less, Mark  appears  to  have  been  most  closely  connected 
with  Peter.    A  tradition,  almost  unanimous,  designates 
him  as  the  companion  of  Peter,  either  his  secretary  or  his 
Interpreter.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  at  what 
time  Mark  thus  accompanied  Peter.     In  82,  when  he  was 
in  Rome  with  Paul,  Peter  was  certainly  not  there,  since  he 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  written  during  the  Roman 
captivity  (Colossians,  Epnesians,  Philippians,  and  Phile- 
mon).   It  must  have  been  either  before  or  after.    If  i«- 
/ore,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  city  of  Babylon,  whence 
Peter  wrote  his  First  Epistle  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  as  Babylon 
proper,  situated  on  the ,  Euphrates,  and  to  admit  that  be- 
fore Peter  went  to  the  Occident  he  had  visited,  together 
with  Mark,  the  numerous  Jewish  settlements  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.    But,  then,  why  should  Mark  separate  from 
him  and  go  to  Rome  to  stay  with  Paul  ?     If  after,  there 
remain  only  the  year  63  and  the  first  half  of  84  for  the 
voyages  of  Mark  with  Peter,  which  is  a  very  short  term. 
In  this  case  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  sent  off  Mark  himself  was 
going  to  the  Orient  (iv.  10) ;  that  he  met  Peter  in  Asia 
Minor,  accompanied  him,  and  came  with  him  to  Rome, 
whence  Peter  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  churches  of 
Asia.    If  so,  Babylon  is  used  figuratively  for  Rome,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  conception  of  most  of  the  Fathers.    Several 
ancient  writers  attribute  to  Mark  the  foundation  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria.     According  to  them,  he  was  the  first 
bishop  of  that  church,  died  there,  and  left  the  episcopal  see 
to  Amanus.t    At  all  events,  it  was  from  Alexandria  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Venetians  carried  his  ashes,  and 
deposited  them  in  the  cathedral  to  which  they  gave  his 
name.    It  is  possible  that  Barnabas  and  Mark  after  leav- 
ing Paul  went  to  Alexandria,  where  there  was  a  numerous 

•This  Is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  PMhtophumena  call  him 
the  icoXo/3o«i«Tv)ioi,  the  "stump-ilnKered,"  though  it  would  not 
be  Impossible  to  explain  this  surname  from  the  mutilated  state 
of  the  last  part  of  his  Goepel.  „  ,j,^  .      ^  ^    I    ^r^r\ 
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uid  rich  Jewish  population  wiihing  to  have  the  goapol 
preached  to  them.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  in  the  winter  of  58-59,  he  declared  that  all  the 
great  centres  of  the  Orient  were  evangelized,  and  that 
there  was  no  more  room  for  his  labor  in  those  countries 
(Rom.  XV.).  Conld  he  have  spoken  thus  if  no  missionary 
had  as  yet  visited  Egypt  ?  But  if  Mark  and  Barnabas  are 
the  founders  of  the  church  of  this  country,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  it  was  hither  Mark  went  when  in  64  he 
left  Peter  at  Rome  during  the  persecutions  of  Nero.  Chrys- 
ostom,  moreover,  asserts  that  it  was  at  Alexandria  he  com- 
posed his  tiospel.  Thus,  the  career  of  Mark,  although  not 
BO  very  conspicuous,  is  nevertheless  very  interesting.  He 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  great  apostles.  At- 
tached now  to  Barnabas,  now  to  Paul,  and  now  to  Peter, 
he  resembles  a  comet  which  successively  traverses  the  or- 
bits of  the  great  planets,  accompanying  them  for  some 
moments,  though  always  preserving  its  independence. 
And  to  these  personal  relations  correspond  the  relations 
between  his  and  the  three  other  Gospels. 

II.  Gotpel. — Tho  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  relative  to 
our  second  canonical  Oospel  are  nearly  unanimous  with 
respect  to  the  following  three  points :  (1)  That  it  was  com- 
posed by  the  evangelist  Mark;  (2)  that  Mark  wrote  it  from 
the  statements  which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  Peter  in 
the  churches  which  he  visited  together  with  him ;  (3)  that 
it  was  written  at  Rome,  and  on  the  demand  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  capital.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it 
follows  from  the  title,  "according  to  Mark,"  which  title 
the  work  must  have  received  at  the  time  when  the  collec- 
tion of  our  Gospels  was  made ;  that  is,  at  the  latest,  in  tho 
first  half  of  the  second  century.  With  respect  to  the  second 
point,  we  will  only  quote  the  tradition  given  by  Papias, 
and  by  him  received  from  an  ancient  presbyter  of  Pales- 
tine called  John,  who  by  some  is  identified  with  the  apostle 
St.  John :  "  Mark,  having  become  the  secretary  of  Peter, 
wrote  down  exactly  all  that  he  remembered  of  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Christ,  though  not  in  order.  For  he  had 
never  himself  heard  or  accompanied  the  Lord,  but,  as 
above  mentioned,  he  accompanied  Peter,  and  Peter  made 
his  statements  according  to  the  demands  of  tho  moment, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  exposition  of 
tho  discourses  of  the  Lord.  Thus,  Mark  has  made  no 
fault  in  writing  down  the  facts  detached  as  he  remembered 
them,  simply  wishing  not  to  omit  anything  of  what  he  had 
heard,  nor  to  alter  it."  With  respect  to  the  third  point, 
the  composition  of  the  Gospel  as  having  taken  place  at 
Rome,  we  have  a  detailed  testimony  in  two  passages  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  which  we  give  this  one :  "  As 
Peter  preached  the  gospel  publicly  at  Rome,  and  stated 
several  words  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
prominent  men,  these  desired  to  keep  firmly  in  their  mem- 
ory what  they  had  hoard,  and  applied  to  Mark,  the  com- 
panion of  the  apostle,  who  afterwards  wrote  those  aoconnts, 
which  are  called  the  Gospel  according  to  Hark."  The 
contents  of  the  Gospel  itself  confirm  these  three  points. 
To  begin  with  the  last:  (1)  Is  it  not  evident  that  the 
second  Gospel  was  written  for  Christians  of  pagan  origin, 
since  it  omits  throughout  the  evidence  of  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  drawn  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  gives  explanations  of  Jewish  customs  unnecessary  to 
Christians  of  Hebrew  origin  ?  The  most  striking  example 
is  found  in  Mark  vii.  1-i,  especially  when  compared  with 
Matt.  XV.  1-2,  destined  for  converted  Jews.  Furthermore, 
is  it  not  evident  that  those  Christians  were  of  Latin  origin, 
since  Mark  always  prefers  Latin  terms,  Hellenizod,  to  the 
Greek  terms,  and  in  the  account  of  the  poor  widow  even 
transfers  the  Greek  money  into  Roman  (xii.  42),  whioh 
Luke  does  not?  And  does  it  not  follow  from  the  notice  re- 
lating to  Simon  of  Cyrene,  "the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Rnfus"  (xv.  21),  that  these  Latin  Christians  were  those  of 
Rome,  since  Rufns  was  a  member  of  tho  church  of  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi.  13),  and  this  small  detail  could  interest  none 
who  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
this  family  ?  (2)  It  is  as  incontestable  that  the  statements 
of  Peter  must  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  work.  A  mul- 
titude of  small  details  betray  tho  remembrance  of  an  eye- 
witness, while  of  a  grave  history  they  would  have  formed 
no  very  dignified  element:  "And  he  was  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship,  atleep  on  a  pilloa"  (iv.  38);  "and  he, 
ecuting  aicai/  hit  garment,  rose,  and  came  to  Jesus"  (z.  60); 
"And  when  he  had  looked  round  about  on  them  totth  anger, 
being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  he  saith 
unto  the  man  "  (iii.  5) ;  "And  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  nghed, 
and  saith  unto  him"  (vii.  34) ;  "  Then  Jeeut  beholding  him, 
loved  him"  (x.  21);  not  to  speak  of  a  number  of  small 
traits  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  whioh  are  of  oonsiderable 
importance.*    Who  else  but  an  eyewitness,  very  intimate, 

'  •  Thus:  "  Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee"  (xlv.  36); 
"But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 


and  observing  with  deep  interest  the  emotions  which 
painted  themselves  on  the  face  of  Jesus,  could  have  scat- 
tered such  traits  throughout  the  narrative?  The  same 
conclusion  follows  from  the  Aramaic  expressions  which 
Mark  inserts,  such  as  Abba,  Talitha-cumi,  etc.  The 
narrator  reproduces  the  very  words  of  the  Lord,  whose 
voice  he  seems  to  hear.  But  this  witness  so  intimate  can- 
not be  he  who  among  the  disciples  loved  Jesus  most :  it 
must  be  he  who  admired  him  moEt.  Throughout  the  whole 
narrative  he  strives  at  one  aim  only — to  impress  the  reader 
with  that  admiration  which  penetrated  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  Jesus.  And  all  people  were  amazed  and  JiHed 
with  /ear,  etc.,  are  expressions  common  throughout  the 
whole  narrative,  hut  such  expressions  make  us  immediately 
think  of  Peter,  the  passionate  admirer  and  enthusiastic 
confessor  of  Christ.  And  of  whom  else  could  we  think 
when  reading  the  scene  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
at  Csesarea  Philippi  (viii,  27-33)  ?  Onr  evangelist  here  re- 
ports the  crushing  words  of  Jesus  to  Peter :  "  Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan ;  for  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be 
of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men ;"  but  he  omits  tho 
honoring  words  which  preceded  immediately,  "  And  I  say 
also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  Church  " — two  traits  which  are  closely  con- 
nected in  the  account  of  Matthew  (xvi.  13-23).  Such  a  man- 
ner of  narrating  must  cither  proceed  from  Peter  himself  or 
from  a  declared  enemy  of  his,  which  latter  supposition  would 
he  absurd.  It  is  also  in  this  Gospel  alone  that  we  find  men- 
tioned the  crowing  of  the  eoek  twice,  a  little  trait  which 
makes  the  denial  of  Peter  still  more  inexcusable.  In  the 
Acts  (x.)  we  find  a  specimen  of  Peter's  manner  of  teaching 
while  founding  or  travelling  in  order  to  build  up  the 
churches.  This  speech  of  the  apostle  to  Cornelius  is  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  exactly  such  as  it  is  devel- 
oped into  details  in  our  second  Gospel ;  it  is,  indeed,  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  called,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  a  nutshell. 
(3)  The  authorship  of  Mark  might  be  inferred  from  the  two 
following  facts,  even  if  we  had  no  tradition  :  first,  the  style 
of  our  Gospel  is  so  absolutely  difibrent  from  that  of  the 
First  Epistle  generally  attributed  to  Peter  that  even 
though  the  statements  belong  to  Peter  tho  narrative  must 
have  proceeded  from  another ;  next,  in  his  Epistle  Peter 
calls  Mark  his  son,  thus  designating  him  as  his  spiritual 
heir,  with  whom  he  had  deposited  his  most  precious  treas- 
ure, his  personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus.  Tho  objection 
to  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  second  Gospel, 
which  rises  from  tho  resemblance  between  this  work  and 
those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  has  in  the  tatter's  time  often 
been  met  with  the  supposition  that  Mark  was  the  source 
from  whioh  the  two  others  have  drawn,  the  freshness  and 
originality  of  his  work  forbidding  us  to  suppose  that  he 
had  used  those  of  the  two  others.  But  ought  not  the 
problem  to  be  solved  in  quite  a  different  manner?  An 
apostolical  tradition  oonoeming  the  acts  and  discourses  of 
Jesus  was  formed  at  Jerusalem,  first  in  Aramaic  and  then 
in  Greek,  and  on  account  of  its  sincerity  and  simplicity  it 
immediately  received  a  fixed  form,  which  was  reproduced 
nearly  identically  in  the  reports  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists. It  is  this  narrative — so  to  speak,  stereotyped — 
which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  first  three  Gospels, 
and  it  is  from  this  the  striking  resemblance  between  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  arises.  Matthew  first  wrote  down  this  tra- 
dition at  Jerusalem ;  Peter  reproduced  it  in  the  churches 
through  oral  recital,  introducing  only  inch  minor  signifi- 
cant details  as  sprang  f^m  his  personal  remembrance. 
And  thus  the  double  fact  which  we  have  indicated  may  be 
easily  explained :  on  the  one  hand,  the  common  founda- 
tion for  Mark  and  Matthew ;  on  the  other,  the  small  pic- 
turesque traits  which  characterize  the  narrative  of  the  for- 
mer. A  recent  critic,  Klostermann,  supposes  that  Mark 
wrote  with  the  work  of  Matthew  before  him,  but  such  a 
supposition  materializes  the  relation  between  the  two  evan- 
gelists in  a  manner  open  to  very  serious  objections,  from 
whioh  our  explanation  is  exempted.  If  Mark  wrote,or  began 
to  write,  his  Gospel  at  Rome,  it  dates  from  the  year  64  or 
65,  which  date  corresponds  to  a  remark  with  which  he  inter- 
rupts the  discourse  of  Jesus  on  tho  destruction  of  Jenisalem 
(xiii.).  In  the  passage  indicating  the  signs  whioh  shall 
show  to  the  Christians  of  Judma  the  moment  when  they 
must  flee  in  order  to  escape  from  the  catastrophe  which 
threatens  the  country,  Mark,  like  Matthew,  interrupts  the 
discourse  of  Jesus  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader 
on  the  importance  of  the  indication  ;  "  Let  him  that  readeth 
understand"  (14).  This  remark,  which  no  doubt  was  used 
when  the  discourse  was  repeated  in  the  churches  of  Pales- 
tine, proves  that  the  present  form  of  the  discourse  belongs 
to  the  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  At  all 
events,  the  notice  relating  to  the  two  sons  of  Simon  of 
Cyrene  shows  that  they  were  personally  known  to  those  for 
whom  the  Gospel  was  destined,  and  that  the  composition 
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end  of  the  second  Gorpel,  from  verse  9  of  ohspter  xvi.,  it 
lurkinx  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  (C.  Sinaiticnn  and  C. 
V&tieanas),  and  even  the  Fathers  mention  this  ^ap-  But 
how  is  it  to  bo  explained,  and  vhenoe  is  derived  the  tradi- 
tional termination  of  the  Oospel?  Did  Mark  die  before 
tnishing  the  work,  or  has  the  last  leaf  of  his  mannscript 
been  lost  ?  And  has  another  ecclesiastical  writer  finished 
the  narrative  ?  At  all  events,  Mark  could  not  stop  with  the 
word  yap.  with  which  the  ei^^hth  verse  terminates.  Fur- 
thermore, an  angel  had  promised  an  apparition  of  Jesus, 
snd  the  author  must  have  had  the  intention  of  narrating  it. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  it  was  the  persecution  of  Kero 
during  the  sojourn  of  Peter  at  Rome  in  6-1  which  caused  the 
interruption  of  the  work  of  Mark,  and  that  an  incomplete 
copy  remained  at  Rome,  whence  the  manuscripts  having  no 
eonolusion.  while  the  copy  which  Mark  carried  along  with 
him  was  completed  afterwards,  and  hence  the  version  which 
has  finally  prevailed  in  the  Church?  With  respect  to  the 
plan  of  the  work,  which  Papias  found  inconsistent  with  the 
historical  order,  it  seems  very  natnral,  on  the  contrary, 
from  oar  point  of  view.  The  author  having  placed  Jesus 
in  the  centre  of  his  activity  at  Capernaum,  shows  us  how 
this  activity  expands  in  every  direction  through  excursions 
more  and  more  prolonged,  though  at  the  end  of  each  ox- 
earsion  the  Lord  always  retnms  to  Capernaum.*  And  his 
final  departure  for  Jerusalem  thus  appears  as  his  last  mis- 
sionary voyage.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque delineation  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  its  omce  of 
evangelization ;  and  the  ftrst  and  the  last  words  of  the  work 
confirm  this  view :  "  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Chriiit,  the  Son  of  Ood"  (i.  1);  "And  they  went  forth,  and 
prev?he<i  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and 
confirming  the  word  with  signs  following  "  (xvi.  20).  Thus, 
from  heaven  Jesus  still  continues  through  his  apostles  that 
office  of  evangelisation  which  he  filled  himself  so  faitiifally 
during  bis  ministry  on  earth.  FniDiRic  Oodet. 

Sfar'kesan,  post-v.  of  Mackford  tp.,  Qreen  Lake  oo., 
Wis.,  1-1  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Brandon. 

Mark'et  O'vert  [t. «.  " open  market"].    The  general 
le?al  principle,  that  no  man  can  sell  goods  and  convey  a 
valid  title  to  them  unless  he  is  the  owner  or  lawfully  repre- 
sents the  owner,  is  qualified  in  England  by  the  doctrine 
that  sales  in  market  overt,  as  it  is  termed,  or  open  market, 
shall  be  deemed  valid,  even  though  the  vender  nad  no  title 
at  all  in  the  goods.     This  rule  is  established  for  the  benefit 
of  pnrobasers.  that  they  may  not  be  eompelled  to  investi- 
gate the  ownership  of  goods  offered  for  public  sale.   In  the 
country  districts  market  overt  is  held  only  on  the  special 
days  provided  for  particular  towns  by  charter  or  prescrip- 
tion, bat  in  London  every  day  is  market-day  except  Sun- 
day.   In  the  country,  also,  market  overt  can  only  De  held 
at  the  particular  place  set  apart  by  custom  for  the  sale  of 
partienlar  goods,  and  this  does  not  inclndo  shops :  but  in 
London  every  shop  in  which  goods  are  publicly  offered  for 
sale  is  a  market  overt  for  sucb  articles  as  are  usually  sold 
therein.     But  if  goods  in  which  the  vender  has  no  title  be 
disposed  of  at  seeret  sale,  no  right  of  ownership  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  pnrehaaer.    The  ground  of  the  distinction 
between  open  and  secret  sale  is  that  in  the  former  case  op- 
portunity is  presumed  to  be  afforded  to  the  real  owner  of 
the  goods  to  trace  them  and  prevent  their  being  sold.    But 
even  a  sale  in  market  overt  will  not  give  a  good  title  to 
goods  belonging  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  goods  which  are 
known  by  the  purchaser  not  to   belong  to  the  vender. 
Fraud  in  the  sale  w'ill  also  render  it  voidable.     The  sale 
must  not  be  made  in  a  concealed  place,  as  a  back  room  or 
warehouse,  nor  between  sunset  and  sunrise.     If  the  first 
vender  who  sold  without  title  again  obtains  possession  of 
the  goods,  the  title  of  the  original  owner  revives.     By  a 
recent  sUtute  (24  and  25  Vict.  ch.  96,  §  100)  it  is  provided 
that  if  any  person  guilty  of  stealing  or  embezKling  or  other- 
wise eriminally  obtaining  the  property  of  another  shall  be 
indicted  for  such  offence  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of 
the  property  and  convicted,  restitution  of  the  property 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  owner  or  his  representative  by  the 
court.    If,  however,  the  innocent  purchaser  of  the  goods  in 
market  overt  is  obliged  to  make  restitution,  whatever  money 
has  been  taken  from  the  thief  on  his  arrest  may  be  applied 
in  reimbursement.    This  is  provided  by  statute  30  and  31 
Vict.  eh.  35.     The  English  aoctrine  of  market  overt  does 
not  prevail  in  this  country.     The  consequence  is,  that  no 
person  here  can  in  general  obtain  a  valid  title  to  goods 
purchased,  even  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  from  a  thief. 
Tlie  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  money,  commercial  paper, 
and  public  bonds,  railroad  bonds,  coupons,  etc.  etc.,  pay- 
able to  bearer  or  endorsed  in  blank. 

Gboroe  Chasr.     Revised  bv  T.  W.  Swiqht. 
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Mark'ham,  post-v.  of  York  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  23 
miles  N.  E.  of  Toronto,  on  the  Toronto  and  Nipissing  Rail- 
way, has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  about  1000. 

Markham  (Clements  Robert),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Stillingfleet,  near  York,  England,  July  20, 1830;  educated 
at  Westminster  School;  entered  the  navy  as  cadet  in  1844; 
served  in  the  Pacific  squadron  under  Admiral  Seymour ; 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1850  ;  participated  in  an 
Arctic  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  FrankUn  1850-51, 
of  which  ne  published  an  account  entitled  Frankliii'i  Fool- 
tttpt  (1852) ;  left  the  navy  in  order  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  exploration  in  Pern  1852-54,  the  results  of  which  were 
narrated  in  a  volume,  Chzco  and  Lima  (1856) ;  became  clerk 
in  the  board  of  control  1855 ;  secretary  of  the  Haklnyt  So- 
ciety 1858;  visited  Peru  and  India  1860-61  as  commis- 
sioner to  introduce  into  the  latter  country  the  cinchona  or 
quinine  tree;  published  TraveU  in  Peru  and  India  (1862) 
and  a  Quiehua  Grammar  and  Dietlonary  (1863) ;  became 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  1863 ;  visited 
India  and  Ceylon  1865-66:  became  assistant  secretary  in 
the  India  office  1867,  in  which  year  he  published  a  work  on 
Spaniih  Irrigation;  accompanied  the  Abyssinian  expedi- 
tion as  geographer  1867-68 ;  published  a  Hiitory  of  the 
Abyninian  Expedition  (1869);  wrote  a  Life  of  the  Oieat 
Lord  Fairfax  (1870),  Ollanta,  a  Qnichua  Drama  (1871),  a 
Memoir  on  the  Indian  Sitrvega  (1871),  a  General  iiheteh  of 
the  Hielonf  of  Periia  (1873),  The  Threthold  of  the  Unknown 
Region  (1874),  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Ladg  Ana  Oeon'o, 
Goiinten  of  Cinehon  (1875).  Since  1868,  Mr.  Markham  has 
had  charge  of  the  geographical  department  of  the  India 
office ;  has  written  valuable  annual  reports  on  the  Moral 
and  Material  Progreea  of  India  (1871  9eq,)\  has  edited 
Ocean  Ilighiraya,  a  monthly  periodical,  merged  in  1874  into 
the  Geographical  Magazinr;  has  translated  for  the  Ilakluyt 
Society  several  Spanish  MS.  Rcportu  on  the  Conqneet  of 
Pern;  superintended  the  other  publications  of  that  society, 
and  aidea  in  preparing  a  manual  of  Arctic  discoveries  and 
desiderata  for  the  use  of  the  magnificent  expedition  sent 
out  in  quest  of  the  North  Pole  in  May,  1876,  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  brother.  Commander  Albert  U.  Markham. 

lllaikham  (Gervask),  b.  at  Gotham,  Nottinghamshire^ 
England,  in  1570;  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Charles 
I.,  and  one  of  the  most  voluminous  as  well  as  versatile 
authors  of  his  time,  having  exercised  his  pen  upon  poetry, 
the  drama,  agriculture,  horsemanship,  military  tactics, 
angling,  archery,  and  maay  other  subjects.  His  works  are 
now  much  sought,  by  bibliopolists,  the  best  known  being  a 
tragedy.  Sir  Richard  de  Orinville  (1591),  The  Poem  of 
Poemi  (1590),  The  Engliih  Hiubandman  (1613),  and  The 
Whole  Art  of  Angling  (1656).     D.  about  1655. 

Markham  (William),  a  relative  of  William  Penn, 
deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  1681-82 ; 
in  1684  secretary  of  the  province;  deputy  governor  of 
Delaware  1691-93 ;  deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  un- 
der Gov.  Benjamin  Fletcher,  1693-95;  deputy  governor, 
under  William  Penn,  1695-99. 

Markham  Station,  post-v.  of  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  Manassas  Gap  R.  R.  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  65 
miles  W.  of  Alexandria. 

Mar'kle,  post-v.  of  Rock  Creek  tp.,  Huntington  co., 
Ind.    Pop.  218. 

Mar'kleeville,  post-v.  of  Alpine  eo.,  Cal.,  14  miles  N. 
of  Silver  Mountain. 

Mar'klesbarg  (James  Creek  P.  0.),  a  b.  of  Hunting- 
don CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  R.  R.,  12 
miles  S.  of  Huntingdon,  has  3  churches.  Prinoipal  busi- 
ness, iron-ore  mining.     Pop.  about  260. 

A.  B.  Brcmbavob,  Literary  Ed.  "  Pilorim." 

MarltleTille,  post-v.  of  Adams  tp.,  Madison  eo.,  Ind. 
Pop.  83. 

Mark's  Creek,  tp.  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1396. 

Marks'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Avoyelles  parish,  La.,  is 
the  centre  of  a  thickly-settled  prairie,  3  miles  from  Red 
River,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Ware's  R.  R.,  has  I 
church,  a  convent,  1  high  and  2  public  schools,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  1  hotel,  ahd  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  473. 
A.  D.  Lafarocb,  Ed.  "  Bulletin." 

MarksTiile,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Page  co.,  Va.    Pop.  2208. 

Marl  [Lat.  marga'],  a  name  vaguely  applied  to  those 
soils  and  earths  which  contain  a  mixture  oi  clay  and  send, 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  They 
are  frequently  useful  fertilizers,  but  not  always.  The  green- 
sand  marl  (see  QREENRAND)of  New  Jersey  is  valuable  from 
the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash.  The  white 
marls  of  Canada  West  (Ontario)  are  oilen  very  useful  when 
applied  to  land. 

Marinboro',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  and  the  Fitcbburg  R.  Rs., 
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25  miles  W.  of  Boston,  IS  miles  E.  of  Worcester,  has  7 
churches,  1  high  school,  3G  puhlic  schools,  5  private  schools, 
2  newspapers,  a  public  library  of  about  5000  volumes,  a 
brick  town-hall  costing  $87,000,  1  post  Q.  A.  R.,  1  military 
company,  3  Masonic,  1  Odd  Fellows,  and  1  Knights  of 
Pythian  lodge,  4  temperance  societies,  2  brass  bands,  gas- 
works, a  good  fire  department,  1  national  and  1  savings 
bank,  3  hotels,  4  machine-shops,  and  25  boot  and  shoe 
Diannfactoriea,  one  of  which  is  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  contains  a  beautifal  lake  (Williams),  covering  160  acres, 
and  an  elegant  soldiers'  monument.  It  is  in  a  fine  fruit-sec- 
tion.  Pop.  8474.    S.  B.  Pratt,  Ed.  "Marlboro' Ukios." 

Marlboro*,  tp.  of  Delaware  oo.,  0.    Pop.  662. 

Marlboro*,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Stark  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1870. 

Marlboro',  post-tp.  of  Windham  oo.,  Vt.,  10  miles  W. 
of  Brattleboro'.     Pop.  665. 

Marl'borongh,  county  of  South  Carolina,  bounded  N. 
and  N.  E.  by  North  Carolina.  Area,  505  square  miles.  The 
Great  Pedee  River  flows  along  the  S.  W.  boundary.  Cot- 
ton, rice,  and  oom  are  staple  products.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally good.     Cap.  Bennitsville.    Pop.  11,814. 

Marlborongh,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hartford  oo..  Conn., 
16  miles  S.  £.  of  Hartford.     Pop.  476. 

Marlborough,  a  v.  (Upper  Marlborough  P.  0.)  and 
tp.,  cap.  of  Prince  tieorge's  co.,  Md.,  oil  the  Pope's  Creek 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  R.  R.,  and  on  the 
W.  branch  of  Pataxent  River.     Pop.  482 ;  of  tp.  32.39. 

Marlborongh,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cheshire  eo.,  K.  H., 
on  the  Cheshire  R.  R.,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures 
of  furniture,  wooden  wares,  blankets,  yam,  and  other 
goods.     Pop.  1017. 

Marlborough,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Monmouth  oo.,  K.  J., 
4  miles  N.  of  Freehold.     Pop.  2231. 

Marlboroogh,  poat-v.  and  ^.  of  Ulster  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Hndaon,  oontaias  the  village  of  Hilton 
and  has  some  manufactures.     Pop.  of  tp.  2)175. 

Marlboroogh,  tp.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1303. 

Marlboroogh  (Johx  Churchill),  Duke  of,  b.  at 
Ashe,  Devonshire,  England,  June  24,  1650,  son  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  who  obtained  for  him  shortly  after  the 
Restoration  an  appointment  as  page  to  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  About  the  same  time  his  sister  Ara- 
bella was  appointed  maid-of-honor  to  Anne  Hyde,  duchess 
of  York,  and  soon  became  mistress  to  the  prince.  It  was 
probably  to  this  circumstance  that  young  Churchill  was 
indebted  for  rapid  promotion  in  the  army,  which  he  en- 
tered in  1666  as  ensign  in  the  guards.  In  1672-77  he 
served  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  corps 
sent  to  co-operate  with  France  against  Holland,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  sieges  of  Nymwegen  and  Maes- 
tricht,  attracting  the  attention  of  Tnrenne  and  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  whose  favor  he  was  promoted  to  colonel.  At  the 
Peace  of  Nymwegen  ( 1678)  he  retamed  to  England,  received 
a  lucrative  position  in  the  household  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  increased  his  Influence  at  court  by  marriage  with  Sarah 
Jennings,  maid-of-bonor  to  the  duchess,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  talent,  who  had  been  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  the  princess  Anne  from  childhood.  He  now  became  the 
constant  and  favorite  companion  of  the  duke  of  York,  his 
confidant  in  his  intercourse  with  Charles  II.  and  with  the 
king  of  France,  to  whom  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  secret 
missions.  He  was  soon  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Ay- 
mouth  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  (1682),  and  was  given 
the  command  of  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons  then  ex- 
isting in  England  in  the  following  year,  whjle  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne  to  Prince  Qeorge 
of  Denmark  (July  28, 1683)  Lady  Churchill  was  attached 
to  her  household.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Churchill 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Louis  XIV.  to  announce  the 
accession  of  James  (Feb.,  1685),  as  well  as  to  sue  for  a 
continuance  of  his  friendship,  alliance,  and  subsidies.  On 
his  return  from  this  successful  negotiation  the  powerful 
favorite  was  created  brigadier-general  and  Baron  Churchill 
of  Sandridgc  in  the  English  peerage,  rendered  good  service 
in  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  major-general.  Ho  did  not  scruple,  however, 
when  the  follies  of  James  rendered  his  downfall  imminent, 
to  enter  into  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  prince 
of  Orange,  nor  to  desert  with  many  of  his  officers  to  the 
invading  army  (1688)  at  the  critical  moment.  He  received 
the  reward  of  his  baseness  in  the  earldom  of  Marlborough 
(Apr.  9,  16H9)  and  a  commission  as  lieutenant-general; 
was  in  command  of  the  English  forces  in  Flanders  (1689) 
and  in  Ireland  (1690),  where  he  captured  Cork  and  Kin- 
tale,  but  in  Jan.,  1692,  was  suddenly  dismissed  from  all  his 
official  posts  and  thrown  into  the  Tower  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  partial  discovery  of  treasonable  intrigues  with  the  ex- 
iled king.    He  was  soon  released  from  prison,  but  not  re- 


stored to  favor,  and  spent  the  ensuing  years  of  the  reign 
of  William  in  false  protestations  of  loyalty,  soliciting  mil- 
itary command  while  carrying  on  secret  correspondence 
with  James,  and  employing  every  artifice  to  strengthen  bis 
favor  with  Anne  as  the  probable  successor  to  the  throne. 
In  1698,  William  so  far  restored  Marlborough  to  favor  as 
to  appoint  him  governor  to  Anne's  infant  son,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  (1702),  Marlbo- 
rough, who  had  recently  been  employed  in  military  and 
diplomatic  service  in  Holland,  became  at  once  the  most  in- 
fluential subject  of  the  new  queen,  since  to  his  own  favor 
at  court  was  added  that  of  Lady  Marlborough,  and  that 
of  his  son-in-law  Oodolphin,  who  became  prime  minister. 
He  was  at  once  entrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  formidable  alliance  then  combined  against 
Franco.  His  subsequent  history  for  several  years  is  merged 
in  the  military  annals  of  England,  and  may  be  summarized 
as  consisting  of  an  extraordinary  series  of  victories  and  a 
no  loss  remarkable  succession  of  rewards  and  honors.  The 
capture  of  Liege  (Oct.  23, 1702)  brought  him  the  dukedom 
of  Marlborough  and  the  thanks  of  Parliament;  in  1703 
other  successes  were  recogniied  by  the  grant  of  the  cele- 
brated manor  of  Woodstock,  on  which  Blenheim  Palace 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  government.  With  the  aid 
of  Prince  Eugene  he  terminated  the  campaign  of  1704  by 
the  important  victory  of  Blenheim  (Aug.  13).  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  gained  the  notable  battles  of  Tirlcmont 
(July  18, 1705),  Ramilie8(May  23,  1706),  Oudenarde  (July 
II,  1708),  Toumay  (June  30,  1709),  Malplaquet  (Sept.  11. 
1709),  and  Bouchain  (Aug.,  1711);  was  made  a  prince  of 
the  German  empire ;  was  rewarded  by  a  magnificent  pen- 
sion (£5000)  by  act  of  Parliament  of  1706.  Marlborough 
returned  to  England  in  Oct.,  1711,  but  was  charged  with 
peculation  shortly  after,  and  the  duchess  having  fallen 
from  Anne's  favor  in  the  same  year,  the  Tory  ministry  of 
Harley  succeeded  to  power.  Marlborough  was  dismissed 
from  all  his  offices  Jan.  1,  1712,  and  retired  to  Germany, 
where  he  became  an  energetic  partisan  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession ;  returned  to  England  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.  (1714),  by  whom  he  was  restored  to  his  offices  and  honors. 
He  rendered  prompt  service  in  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1715  against  the  Pretender,  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  immense  wealth,  d.  at 
Windsor  Lodge  June  16,  1722,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Ho  loft  no  son,  but  the  title  has  been  per- 
petuated through  the  descendants  of  his  second  daughter. 
Through  the  brillianey  of  his  military  genins  Marlborough 
long  found  apologisU  as  well  as  admirers  among  the  his- 
torians of  England,  hut  the  bare  recital  of  unquestioned 
facts  convicts  him  of  numerous  treasons  under  aggravated 
circumstances  of  ingratitude.  Due  justice  was  first  meted 
out  to  him  from  this  point  of  view  in  Lord  Maeaulay's 
celebrated  Jliitorg  of  England,  His  great  military  and 
political  talents  were  intuitive,  as  his  education  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  survived 
until  Oct.  18, 1744,  having  lived  long  enough  to  discern  the 
rising  greatness  of  the  elder  Pitt,  to  whom  she  bequeathed 
£10,000.  (See  Murray's  Lttlcit  and  Dapalche^  of  Marl- 
borough (6  vols.,  1845-46);  Coxo's Memoirt(3 vols.,  1817-19), 
and  Alison's  Lift  (2  vols.,  1 847).)  Portbr  C.  Bliss. 

Marlette',  poat-v.,  tp.  of  Sanilae  oo.,  Mieb.   Pop.  705. 

Mar'lin,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Falls  eo.,  Tex.,  on  the  Waeo 
North-western  R.  R.,  near  the  Brasos  River,  has  5  churches, 
1  high  school,  1  newspaper,  75  business-houses,  3  banks, 
cotton-seed  oil-factory,  and  3  benevolent  societies.  Pop. 
602.  T.  C.  OLTORf,  En.  "  Movmo  Ball." 

Mar'low,  post-tp.  of  Cheshire  oo.,  N.  H.,  14  miles  N. 
of  KcOne,  has  an  academy  and  mannfactores  of  leather, 
lumber,  and  other  goods.     Pop.  716. 

Marlowe  (Christophir),  b.  at  Canterbury,  England, 
in  1504;  studied  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and  at 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
1583,  and  produced  upon  the  stage  in  1586  the  first  part 
of  his  tragedy  of  Tamburlaint,  which,  though  filled  with 
extravagant  flights,  exhibited  moro  poetic  genius  and  bet- 
ter dramatic  combination  than  any  previous  English  play. 
In  1588  ho  brought  out  his  Tragical  Hitlory  of  ihe  Life  and 
Death  of  Br,  FatMtit»f&  powerful  conception  of  the  subject, 
which  in  a  German  version  formed  the  basis  of  Goethe's 
Fantt,  A  second  part  of  Tttmb»rlaii>e  was  added  in  1590, 
and  he  wrote  two  other  plays,  The  Jem  of  Malta  and  Ed- 
ward II,  Several  anonymous  dramas  are  generally  at- 
tributed to  Marlowe,  and  by  many  critics  he  is  believed  to 
be  the  author  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henn/  Vf., 
included  in  Shakspeare's  works.  He  also  made  translations 
from  Ovid.  He  d.  from  a  wound  received  in  a  quarrel  at 
Deptford  June  16, 1593.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  Dyoe  (3  vols.,  1850). 

Marl'stone  [from  marl  and  •fane],  a  stratum  of  rook 
belonging  to  the  Middle  Lias.  (See  Lias.) 
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Mar'inalade  [Port,  marmttada;  Lat.  ina{uM  mellatum, 
"  bonejed  apple  "J,  a  conserve  made  of  fruit,  as  the  orange, 
quince,  peacQ,  etc.,  with  a  large  proportioD  uf  sugar.  Mar- 
malade 18  also  the  name  of  the  fruit  of  Achrat  mammoMa, 
a  valued  dessert  fruit  of  tropical  America,  produced  by  a 
gaputaeeous  tree. 

Xaraiande',  town  of  France,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne.  It  is  an  old  town,  with  a 
spacious  and  much-frequented  harbor,  extensive  distilleries, 
large  trade  in  eom,  hemp,  and  white  wines,  and  manufao- 
tnres  of  linens,  sailcloth,  oil,  and  leather.     Pop.  8681. 

Mar'naton,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.     Pop.  904. 

Marmoat',  de  (Arorsrs  FRioiRic  Long  Viksse), 
dake  of  Ragusa,  marshal  of  France,  b.  at  Ghatillon-sur- 
Seine,  in  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r,  Fra'tace,  July  20, 
I7Ti :  received  a  military  education  ;  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Napoleon  in  1796  ;  accompanied  him  to  Egypt ;  was  made 
general  of  division  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  commanded 
the  forces  in  Dalmatia  from  1800  to  1809,  and  in  Portugal 
in  I3II-12,  where  he  lost  the  battle  of  Salamanoa  (July  22, 
1S12)  and  was  severely  wounded;  joined  the  g^at  army 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  was  made  a  mar- 
•hal  on  the  battlefield  of  Znaym.  In.l814  he  commanded 
\be  troops  in  and  around  Paris,  and  compelled  Napoleon 
to  abdicate  by  evacuating  the  capital  and  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  allied  powers.  For  this  reason  Na- 
polenn  exempted  him,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  from  the 
general  amnesty,  and  he  was  compelled  tn  flee,  while  after- 
wards Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer  of  France  and  loaded 
kim  with  honors.  He  lived  mostly  in  retirement,  until  in 
1330  Charles  X.  called  him  to  Paris  to  quell  the  revolution 
of  July.  In  this  he  failed,  but  so  great  was  the  indignation 
ke  excited  that  his  name  was  struck  from  the  lists  of  the 
French  army.  Afterwards  he  resided  mostly  in  Vienna. 
D.  at  Venice  Mar.  2,  1852.  Ilis  Uimoiru  (U  vols.,  Paris, 
185(^-67)  are  important  for  the  history  of  his  time. 

Marmoatel'  (Jeah  FitAH(ois),  b.  July  11,  1723,  at 
Bort,  in  the  department  of  Corrises,  France ;    began  to 

frepaie  himself  for  the  Church  at  Toulouse,  but  went  in 
746  to  Paris  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to 
literatlue ;  was  patronixed  by  Voltaire ;  wrote  tragedies, 
also  opera-texts  for  Rameau  and  Pacini ;  obtained  a  sec- 
retaryship at  Versailles  in  1753  through  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  for  two  years  the  editorship 
of  the  Jftrrurt;  published  in  1761  his  Conta  Moruux, 
which  achieved  an  immense  success,  and  were  translated 
even  into  Hungarian  and  Danish;  wrote  in  1767  bis 
BttUairt^  which  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  as  heret- 
ical and  blasphemous;  collected  in  1787  his  contributions 
to  the  Bnrycloptdie  under  the  title  EUmenli  de  Litlfrn- 
lurt;  retired  during  the  Revofudun  to  Abloville  in  Nor- 
mandy, aod  d.  there  Dec.  31,  1799. 

Mar'nioraj  8ea  ofj  separates  Eoropean  from  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Constantinople  and  with  the  iEgean  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  135  miles  long  and  45 
miles  broad.  Among  its  islands,  Marmora  or  Marmara  is 
famous  for  the  fine  marble  and  alabaster  which  it  contains. 
■oset  [Fr.  MormonMt],  a  name  applied  to  rarioiu 
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small  South  American  monkeys  of  the  aberrant  family 
Mididffi,  and  of  the  genera  Sat/uinu»,  Midat,  etc.  They  are 
the  nearest  of  all  the  true  monkeys  to  the  Prosimisa  or 
lemufine  Quadrumana.  The  thumbs  are  not  opposable, 
nor  is  the  tail  prehentiile.  These  creatures  are  harmless, 
afiectionate,  and  often  very  beautiful.  They  are,  however, 
very  delicate,  and  in  cool  climates  the  marmoset  soon  dies 
if  exposed.  The  Snguinui  jacchut  is  one  of  tho  best  known 
species.  (See  Mii>iD.t:.) 

Mar'mat  [Fr.],  a  name  given  to  rodent  mammals  be- 
longing to  the  squirrel  family.  Closely  akin  to  the  marmots 
are  the  prairie  dogs  ( C'yiiotttjfs),  which  some,  indeed,  include 
in  the  genus  Arctomgt,  to  which  the  marmots  belong.  (See 
Prairic  Doo.)  The  typical  species  of  marmot  is  Arclomy 
Siarmotta^  tho  European  marmot,  which  is  abundant  in  the 
Alps.  The  Old  World  has  several  other  species.  The 
best  known  American  species  is^rcfomysfflotiaj:,  the  wood- 
chuck  or  ground-hog,  which  is  very  abundant  £.  of  the 
Mississippi.  Its  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  is  not  good. 
Its  fur  is  not  of  much  value.  The  Pacific  coast  has  several 
species.    (See  SciLHiOiE.) 

Marae,  department  of  France,  along  the  Seine  and  the 
Mame.  Area,  3116  square  miles.  In  the  southern  part 
the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  much  com  is  raised ;  the  nortbom 
part  is  chalky  and  sandy,  but  produces  annually  15,400,000 
gallons  of  exuellont  wine,  among  which  are  several  varieties 
of  the  famous  champagne  wine.  Sheep  of  a  good  breed  are 
reared  here,  and  a  great  number  of  millstones  are  quarried. 
Pop.  386,157.  Of  32,977  children  of  school-age,  1046  re- 
ceived no  education  in  1857.     Cap.  Chalons-sur-Mame. 

Mamix,  vaa  (Philip),  baron  of  St.  Aldegonde,  b.  at 
Brussels  in  1538 ;  was  educated  at  Oeneva,  and  became  a 
staunch  adherent  of  the  Reformed  creed.  He  was  among 
the  nobles  who  protested  in  1566  against  the  introduction 
of  the  Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  employed  in  many  difficult  diplomatic  mis- 
sions to  Paris,  London,  the  Diet  of  Worms,  etc.  D.  at 
Leyden  Dec.  15, 1508,  and  left  a  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms  and  several  controversial  treatises. 

IHaro'at  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Maoon  oo..  III.,  11  miles  N, 
of  Decatur,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Peoria  Atlanta  and  Decatur  R.  Rs.,  has  4  churches,  2 
banks,  very  6ne  mills,  1  newspaper,  a  grain-elevator,  3 
^rain-warehouses,  a  number  of  enterprising  business-flrma, 
and  large  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  of  v.  766 ;  of  tp.  1824. 
Urxby  B.  Fdkk,  Ed.  "  News." 
JMarochet'tl  (Carlo),  Barox,  b.  at  Tnrin  in  1805,  nat- 
uralised and  educated  in  France;  began  his  studies  under 
Bosio ;  visited  Italy,  and  exhibited  In  1827  in  Paris  a 
group,  A  Oirt  Playing  untk  a  Dug^  which  attracted  much 
attention.  He  afterwards  was  much  at  the  court  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  after  1848  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Lon- 
don, where  he  d.  in  1867.  His  principal  works  are  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Emmanuel  Poiiibert  at  Turin  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  at  London,  besidefl 
busts  and  statues  of  Prince  Albert,  the  queen,  etc. 

Mar'onltes,  a  Christian  people  of  Syria  who  take 
their  name  from  their  first  monotbelitio  bishop,  John 
Maro,  who  d.  701  a.  d.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  from 
200,000  to  250,000.  They  live  chiefly  in  tho  N.  part  of  the 
Lebanon,  but  are  found  also  all 
over  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,  with  a  few  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Syria.  They  arc  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  Syrian  Rite 
(which  sec).  They  have  a  patri- 
arch who  lives  at  Canubin,  a  mon- 
astery near  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
but  who  bears,  in  common  with 
five  other  dignitaries,  the  title  of 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  They  have 
also  metropolitans  of  Tyre,  Da- 
mascus, Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  Cy- 
prus, besides  seven  bishops.  They 
were  anciently  monothclites,  but 
having  joined  in  tho  second  cru- 
sade againet  the  Saracens,  in  1182 
renounced  their  heresy  before  the 
Latin  patriarch  of  Antioch,  Ai- 
merie  III.  In  1445  they  were 
more  formally  united  to  tho  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  They  are 
hospitable  towards  all  Christians; 
have  since  1840  been  deadly  en- 
emies of  their  neighbors,  the 
Dru?ei ;  speak  Arabic  or  Greek ; 
consider  tne  £yri»o  their  sacred 
language,  and  make  use  of  Syro- 
Chaldaeun  books,  which  they  do 
not    understand.      Their    secular 
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olergy  ma;  marry  before  ordination,  and  the  Eacharitt  is 
administered  under  both  Itinds. '  Tliey  have  a  (;re>t  num- 
ber of  relibate  monlta  and  nuns,  who  follow  the  rule  of 
St.  Anthony,  take  no  vowsi,  but  fast  often,  and  nev^r  eat 
meat.  The  Maronites  hare  suffered  much  from  their  neigh- 
I>orB,  the  Druses,  who  are  far  inferior  to  tliem  in  nmnbers, 
and  who  were,  it  appears,  the  injured  party  at  the  origin 
of  the  recent  bloody  feud. 

Maroons'  [Fr.  nigreg  marrona,  from  the  Sp.  eimarroHt 
a  "mountaineer"],  a  name  used  formerly  in  Jamaica,  and 
now  in  Ouiana,  to  designate  the  runaway  slaves  and  their 
descendants.  The  Maroons  of  Jamaica  fought  the  British 
government  from  1655  to  1 795,  and  were  finally  conquered 
by  the  aid  of  Cuban  bloodhounds,  of  which  the  Maroons 
had  a  well-founded  horror.  Some  wore  sent  to  Africa  and 
some  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  their  descendants  still  remain. 
The  Maroons  of  Ouiana  are  mostly  from  the  Dutch  colony, 
and  are  virtually  independent.  In  1869  their  number  in 
Dutch  Guiana  was  given  as  about  7500. 

IHarog'i  a  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  Transylvania,  near 
the  frontier  of  Moldavia,  flows  in  a  western  direction  into 
Hungary,  and  joins  the  Theiss  opposite  to  Stegedin,  after 
a  course  of  about  400  miles,  for  tne  greater  part  of  which 
it  is  navigable. 

IHaros'-Vatarhely',  town  of  Austro-Hungary,  in 
Transylvania,  on  the  Maros.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  wheat, 
wine,  and  tobacco.     Fop.  11,21 7. 

Marot'  (Clement),  b.  in  1495  at  Cahors,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot,  France;  was  educated  as  one  of  the  pages  of 
Margaret  of  Valois,  and  succeeded  bis  father  as  poet  and 
vain  de  chamhre  to  Francis  I.,  whom  he  accompanied  also 
in  the  field.  His  Le  Temple  de  Ciipidon  and  other  light, 
amorous  poetry,  as  well  as  his  personal  qualities,  made  him 
a  favorite  with  the  ladies,  among  others  with  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  but  this  last  tender  relation  ended  by  her  deliver- 
ing him  over  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  wrote  a  witty  satire,  L'Enftr,  on  his 
judge?,  and  gave  a  new  version  of  the  celebrated  Roman  de 
la  Jiote.  Francis  I.  procured  his  liberation,  and  ho  now  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  where  he  com- 
menced his  translation  of  the  Psalms.  When  the  first  50 
psalms  were  published,  they  wore  much  applauded  by  the 
court  and  the  public  in  general,  but  the  Sorbonne  conilemned 
the  translation  as  heretical,  and  Marot  fled  to  Qoneva. 
Here  he  was  well  received  by  Calvin,  and  translated  20 
more  psalms  in  connection  with  Beta,  but  his  frivolous  life 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  stay  here.  He  returned  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  wandered  for  some  years 
in  France  and  Italy.  D.  at  Turin  in  1544. — His  father  and 
son  were  also  poets,  and  the  works  of  the  three  Marota  were 
published  at  the  Hague  in  1731,  and  several  times  afterward. 
Le  ttj/le  maroliqut,  called  thus  after  him,  means  something 
natf. 

JHar'ple,  post-tp.  of  Delaware  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  858. 

Marque  [Fr.],  Letter*  of.  In  international  law  these 
words  denote  the  consent  of  a  government,  expressed  in  a 
formal  permission,  that  a  certain  vessel  may  act  as  a  pri- 
vateer when  the  requisite  bonds  and  formalities  have  been 
given  or  complied  with.  The  words  are  explained  best  by 
the  French  letlrt*  da  marque — f.  «.  of  stamp,  or  stamped 
letters,  like  lellret  de  cachet,  letters  of  seal,  or  sealed  with 
the  king's  signet,  but  specially  giving  authority  to  arrest. 
They  are,  then,  stamped  letters  allowing  reprisals  or  pri- 
Tate  warfare.  T.  D.  Woolsby. 

Marqne'sas  (or  MendaAa)  Islands  consist  of  two 
groups  of  islands  situated  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  lat.  7°  .SO'  and  10"  30'  fi.,  and  between  138°  and 
140°  20'  W.  The  northern  group  is  generally  called  Wash- 
ington Islands,  and  the  name  of  Marquesas  Islands  con- 
fined to  the  southern  group.  This  latter  group  consists  of 
five  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  high,  mountainous,  with 
steep  coasts,  comprising  an  area  of  500  square  miles,  and 
belonging  to  France.  The  interior  of  the  islands  is  gen- 
erally fertile:  the  climate  hot,  but  healthy;  the  sugar- 
cane, cocoanut  tree,  and  cotton-plant  abound.  But  the  in- 
habitants, numbering  about  10,000,  form  one  of  the  most 
savage  and  (to  European  civilization)  most  inaccessible 
tribes  of  the  Polynesian  race.  Guns  and  whisky  are  the 
only  foreign  elements  which  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  their  lives;  all  missionary  and  commercial  efforts 
have  hitherto  been  in  vain. 

Mar'qness,  or  Marqnis,  a  British  title  of  nobility, 
next  in  rank  below  that  of  duke,  and  next  above  that  of 
earl.  The  ancient  English  title  of  Inrd-marcher  and  the 
German  one  of  Mnrkgraf  are  in  some  sense  equivalent  to 
it.  There  are  at  present  thirty  marquesses  in  the  different 
classes  of  the  British  peerage,  besides  the  dukes  who  are 
also  marquesses.  A  marquess  is  addressed  as  "  the  most 
honorable."    The  title  of  his  wife  is  "  marchioness,"  and 


she  is  also  addressed  as  "mott  honorable,"  or  as  ''year 
ladyship." 

Marquetry'  [Fr.  mnrqiieterie'],  the  art  of  inlaying  wood 
with  shells,  metal,  ivory,  or  pieces  of  wood  of  another 
color.  It  is  carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  cabinet- 
makers of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  that  of  Sorrento, 
Italy,  being  perhaps  th«  most  elaborate.  The  process  as 
regards  woodwork  consists  in  cutting  out  with  a  fine  saw  a 
pattern  from  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  wood  glued  to- 
gether, and  then  inserting  the  part  cut  from  one  into  the 
cavity  of  the  other,  and  <>ie«  rered,  filling  up  the  interstices 
with  sawdust.  A  variety  of  this  process  u  called  Bi'Iil- 
woHK  (which  see.) 

Marqnette',  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Lake  Superior  and  S.  W.  by  Wisconsin.  Area,  3225  square 
miles.  It  is'  generally  rough  and  well  timbered.  It  con- 
tains very  valuable  beds  of  the  best  of  iron  ore  (a  red 
oxide,  free  from  impurities),  of  which  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  are  shipped  yearly  by  lake  and  rail.  Some  iron  is 
manufactured  in  the  county.  The  S.  part  of  the  county 
has  large  beds  of  marble;  it  is  traversed  by  the  Marquette 
Houghton  and  Ontonagon  R.  R.  and  the  Peninsular  divL^ion 
of  the  Chicago  and  North-western.  Cap.  Marquette.  Pop. 
15,033. 

Marquette^  county  of  S.  Central  Wisconsin.  Area, 
490  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  navigable  Fox  River.  Com,  wheat,  and  wool  are 
the  leading  produots.    Cap.  Hontello.    Pop.  8056. 

Marqnette)  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Marquette  eo., 
Mich.,  on  the  Marquette  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  R.  R., 
425  miles  N.  of  Chicago,  is  the  principal  shipping-port  of 
the  great  iron-region,  which  in  1873  produced  1,178,879 
gross  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  has  regular  communication  by 
steamers  with  all  the  lake  cities.  It  is  situated  upon  a 
low  bluff  25  feet  above  the  bay,  is  supplied  with  water 
taken  from  the  lake,  and  the  streets  are  lighted  with  gas. 
It  has  a  fine  natural  park,  4  public  schools,  6  chiirchcs,  4 
banks,  a  publie  library,  a  Catholic  cathedral  and  convent, 

1  weekly  newspaper,  3  large  blast  furnaces,  1  rolling-mill, 

2  foundries  and  machine-shops,  2  brownstone-qnarrios,  the 
railroad  oar-shops,  and  business  firms.  Pop.  of  v.  4000;  of 
tp.  4617.         A.  P.  SwiifEFORD,  Ed.  "Mixixo  Jokrkal." 

MarqnettCi  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Green  Lake  co..  Wig. 
Pop.  928. 

Marqnette  (J.acoues),  b.  at  Laon,  France,  in  1637; 
sailed  in  1666  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  Canada;  founded 
the  mission  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1668;  went  in  1669  from 
La  Pointe  (now  in  Michigan)  to  Mackinaw,  where  in  1671 
he  built  a  chapel :  accompanied  Joliet  in  his  expedition  of 
1673  down  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi,  and  returned 
vid  the  Illinois  River  v>d  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  opened  in 
1675  the  mission  at  Kaskaskia,  but  finding  his  strength 
failing,  set  out  to  return  to  Mackinaw ;  died  on  the  jour- 
ney. May  18,  1675,  near  the  mouth  of  Marqnette  Ri<er, 
in  what  is  now  Michigan.  In  Shea's  Dltcovenf  of  the  Mit- 
n'ln'ppi  Valley  (1852)  there  are  translations  of  his  narra- 
tive and  journal. 

Marquez'  (Qen.  Leox&roo),  b.  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
about  1818 ;  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico against  the  American  army  in  1847;  headed  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Guanajuato  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna 
1849 ;  was  advanced  to  important  military'  commands  by 
Santa  Anna  during  his  last  presidency  (185.'i-55);  main- 
tained a  guerilla  warfare  against  Alvarei  and  Comonfort 
1856-57 ;  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  generals  of  Presidents 
Zuloaga  and  Miramon  in  their  struggle  against  Juares 
1858-60,  generally  known  as  the  "war  of  reform,"  and 
continued  to  wage  an  irregular  warfare  against  Juares 
after  the  downfall  of  Miramon  until  the  French  interven- 
tion, which  ho  supported  1861-64.  He  was  sent  by  the 
archduke  Maximilian  as  minister  to  Constantinople,  but 
returned  without  permission  Oct.,  1866,  when  the  Mexican 
"  empire "  was  about  to  fall ;  aoceptcd  the  command  of  a 
division,  and  during  the  siege  of  Quer^taro  defended  the 
city  of  Mexico  against  the  republican  forces  under  Gen. 
Porflrio  Dias.  On  the  fall  of  the  city  he  succeeded  in  es- 
caping to  Havana,  where  he  has  since  resided.  The  ''mas- 
sacre of  Tacubaya"  (see  Miramon*),  the  execution  of  his 
prisoners.  Gens.  Degollado  and  Valle  and  the  prime-minis- 
ter Ocampo,  with  other  deeds  of  blood,  caused  a  price  to 
be  set  on  bis  head,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  "  tiger  of  Ta- 
cubaya," which  adheres  to  him  notwithstanding  two  pam- 
phlets he  has  published  in  defence  of  his  "  honor  "  anil  his 
military  record.  He  is  one  of  three  persona  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  Mexican  amnesty  of  1870. 

Marquoi's'  Rulers.  A  ret  of  rulers  devised  by  an 
ariist  named  Marquoi  to  faoilitote  the  operation  of  plane 
drawing.  The  set  consists  of  one  triangular  mier,  who^e 
hypothenuse  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  shorter  side  about 
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the  ri^lit  angle,  and  of  eereral  rectsngular  rulen  gradn- 
st«il  according  to  different  scales.  Each  rectangular  ruler 
bears  two  scales,  the  Brut  of  which  may  be  any  scale  of 
equal  parts :  each  division  of  the  second  scale  is  three 
times  as  long  as  a  division  of  the  first.  The  triangular 
ruler  has  an  index,  0,  near  the  middle  of  its  hypothenuse, 
irhich  may  he  brought  to  coincide  with  any  division  of  the 
rectingular  scale,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  use  of  the 
triple  Kale  is  to  enable  the  draughtsman  to  draw  a  line  par- 
allel to  a  given  line,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  any 
number  of  divisions  of  the  simple  scale.  If  the  drawing  is 
to  be  made  on  the  simple  scale  A  B,  the  parallel  in  question 
may  be  drawm  ae  fol-  ^ 

lows:    The   rulers   are  ^^^^ 

Blared  as  shown  in  the  ^^■'''''^c       \» 

fignre,  and  the  side  E  D    • Y''\^ — I        I        I T"— » 

is  made  to  coincide  I  i  i  I  i  i  I  i  i  1  r  '  I  I  r  I  I  I  I  I  U 
with  the  given  line ;  the  * 

rt~tanguiar  ruler  is  then  pressed  against  the  paper,  and 
the  triangular  ruler  is  moved  along  it,  keeping  its  edge  E  F 
in  e'ose  contact.  For  every  division  of  the  triple  scale 
ps«<e<l  over  by  the  index  C,  the  edge  D  C  will  advance  in 
the  direction  D  F :  that  is,  it  will  recede  from  a  given  lino 
a  di«tance  equal  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  simple 
!nle  A  B.  The  objeet  of  having  several  rectangular  rulers 
is  \n  enable  the  draughtsman  to  make  his  drawings  to  any 
desired  scale.  W.  a.  P«ck. 

Marra'di,  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Florence,  about  42  miles  X.  E.  of  the  city  of  Florence.  It 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Lamono,  and  is  surrounded 
at  a  distance  of  some  two  miles  by  forests  of  oaks  and 
chestnuts.  The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  Marradi  is  in 
1023,  when  it  was  governed  by  an  abbot.  For  some  cen- 
turies afterward  it  was  a  subject  of  contention  between  the 
geishboring  republics,  though  generally  under  the  dominion 
of  Florence.     Pop.  in  l!<72,  S226. 

Har'riage«  and  Married  Women.  The  term  "  mar- 
ria^"  is  used  in  two  quite  distinct  senses.  It  is  applied 
to  the  contract  by  which  a  man  and  a  woman  agree  to  be- 
eome  husband  and  wife,  and  it  also  denotes  the  legal  status 
or  condition  of  the  parties  which  they  assume  and  enter 
up»n  by  means  of  that  contract.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  say, 
with  many  legal  writers,  that  marriage  t*  a  contract.  Al- 
though based  upon  a  contract,  it  is  properly  the  peculiar 
eonJition  of  the  spouses  flowing  from  their  mutual  act  of 
agreement,  with  the  various  capacities  and  incapacities 
inhering  in  them  by  virtue  thereof.  The  law  of  marriage 
now  prevailing  in  Europe  and  in  the  V.  8.  is  derived  to  a 
;reat  extent  from  the  doctrines  which  were  finally  estab- 
lished in  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  By  the  researches  of 
modem  scholarship  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  monogamic  principle  was  adopted  among  the  Ar- 
yan races  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  development,  and 
that  in  the  original  form  of  their  social  institutions  marriago 
itself  was  a  highly  religious  act.  Traces  of  this  conception 
were  preserved  among  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  pecu- 
liarly sacred  mode  of  solemnizing  marriage  termed  eonfar- 
nntio,  which  was  at  first  employed  by  the  patricians  gen- 
erally, but  which  afterward  became  restricted  to  the  priests. 
I><iring  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman  state  there  were 
two  kinds  of  marriage ;  one  of  these,  which  was  confined 
to  the  citizens,  brought  the  wife  and  children  under  the 
marital  '*  power"  of  the  paterfamilia*  (see  1^ atria  Potes- 
TAii:  the  other,  which  was  used  by  those  not  entitled  to 
fall  citisenship.  did  not  confer  this  terrible  dominion  upon 
the  husband.  The  former  species  gradually  became  infre- 
qnent,  and  finally  disappeared  under  the  emperors,  while 
the  second  more  simple  and  natural  mode  was  made  uni- 
versal. The  only  essential  element  of  marriage  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  the  single  requisite  to  its  validity,  was  the  con- 
sent of  the  contracting  parties.  As  a  result  of  that  species 
of  marriage  which  subjected  the  wife  to  the  husband's 
''power,"  all  her  property  at  once  passed  to  and  vested  in 
him.  When,  however,  this  peculiar  method,  with  all  of  its 
consequences,  had  been  abandoned,  marriage  did  not  of 
itself  produce  any  effeot  upon  the  property  of  the  spouses ; 
each  remained  the  owner  of  his  orher  own,  with  full  power 
of  control  and  disposition.  While  no  change  of  proprie- 
torship was  wrought  by  the  law,  nnptial  contracts  might 
produce  such  an  effect ;  and  they  were  very  common.  A 
marriage  portion,  called  the  dot  or  dowry,  was  almost  uni- 
versal. The  wife's  father  generally  furnished  this  dowry, 
but  it  was  sometimes  advanced  by  the  wife  herself  or  by  a 
third  person.  The  husband  had  the  sole  possession  and 
management  of  the  dot  while  the  marriage  continued,  and 
the  sole  enjoyment  of  its  income  and  profits,  but  did  not,  as 
a  general  rule,  become  its  absolute  owner.  When  the  mar- 
riage was  terminated  by  death  or  otherwise,  except  for  the 
wife's  adultery,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  the  dowry  to  the 
wife  or  to  her  heirs,  or  sometimes  to  the  person  who  had 


furnished  it.  The  nuptial  eontraet  might  provide,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  he  survived  the  husband  should  himself 
retain  the  dowry.  This  dotal  system  has  been  adopted 
with  all  its  substantial  features  by  those  continental  states 
of  Europe  which  have  taken  the  Roman  jurisprudence  as 
the  basis  of  their  own.  After  the  papal  supremacy  was 
established  the  Church  of  Rome  asserted  that  marriage  was 
purely  a  religious  act,  and  was  therefore  within  its  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.  An  elaborate  code  of  rules  for  its  regu- 
lation was  incorporated  into  the  canon  law ;  and  since  the 
canon  law  was  generally  accepted  and  followed,  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  throughout  Christendom,  these  rules  were 
recognised  in  all  Christian  countries  as  the  foundation  of 
the  local  legislation  and  as  the  guides  for  the  local  tribu- 
nals. In  asserting  its  exclusive  control  the  Church  main- 
tained that  its  own  concurrence,  through  the  presence  and 
the  blessing  of  a  priest,  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  any 
marriage.  This  doctrine  was  formally  announced  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Nor,,  1563),  which  declared 
that  after  that  date  all  marriages  not  contracted  in  the 
presence  of  a  priest  and  two  or  three  witnesses  should  be 
void.  Notwithstanding  this  position,  so  vehemently  main- 
tained by  the  Roman  Church,  the  conception  of  marriage 
as  •  purely  civil  status  regulated  by  the  municipal  law 
alone  generally  prevails  in  the  modem  legislation  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Franco  every  marriage  must  be  celebrated  before 
a  designated  civil  ofiicer  in  the  presence  of  four  witnesses, 
aiVer  certain  public  nalioes  have  been  given.  A  religions 
ceremony  may  then  follow  if  the  parties  desire,  but  is  not 
made  requisite ;  and  any  clergyman  who  performs  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  before  the  civil  form  has  been  consum- 
mated is  liable  to  severe  punishment.  ( Cnde  Civil,  arts. 
75,76,165:  CorfeP^imJ,  arts.  199,200.)  In  order  that  the 
marriage  of  a  son  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  of  a 
daughter  under  twenty-one  may  be  valid,  the  consent  of 
the  parents  or  of  the  surviving  parent  must  first  be  ob- 
tained :  if  both  are  dead,  the  consent  of  the  grandparents ; 
or,  in  the  absence  of  these  relatives,  the  con-sent  of  a  "  fam- 
ily council."  "  Civil  marriage  "  in  substantially  the  same 
form  has  also  been  establish^  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  by 
Austria,  and  by  the  German  empire.  This  legislation  has 
been  the  cause  of  bitter  controversies  between  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  and  the  Papal  See.  Passing  to 
England,  the  same  type  of  statutory  enactment  is  found. 
It  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1844  that  subse- 
quent to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  prior  to  any  act  of  Par- 
liament establishing  a  different  rule,  the  law  of  England 
required  the  pretence  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  in  order  that  a  marriage  should  be  valid.  The 
subject  is  now  wholly  regulated  by  statutes,  which  permit 
a  marriage  to  bo  solemnized  either  with  or  without  a  re- 
ligious ceremony.  Since  the  S  and  7  Will.  IV.  (ch.  85)  a 
marriage  must  cither  be  solemnized  in  a  church — in  which 
case  it  must  be  conducted  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  according  to  its  rites,  with  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses — or  it  must  be  performed,  after  due  pnblio 
notice  and  a  certificate  properly  granted,  in  a  licensed  dis- 
senting place  of  worship  or  in  a  registrar's  office ;  and  in 
each  of  these  two  cases  it  must  be  conducted  by  a  civil 
ofiicer  called  the  registrar,  although  there  may  be  super- 
added to  the  civil  contract  whatever  religious  ceremonies 
the  parties  see  fit  to  adopt.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  authorized,  however,  to  grant  special  licenses  to  marry 
at  any  convenient  time  and  place.  In  consequence  of  these 
statutes,  which  are  now  in  force,  no  marriage  can  be  con- 
tracted in  England  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties, 
however  clearly  it  may  be  expressed.  Marriage  between 
persons  related  to  each  other  within  the  Levitical  degrees 
IS  unlawful,  and  this  prohibition  embraces  relationship  by 
affinity  as  well  as  that  by  consanguinity.  A  marriage  be- 
tween a  man  and  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife  is  there- 
fore void.  Parliament  has  been  frequently  urged  to  abol- 
ish this  particular  restriction,  but  thus  far  without  success. 
In  the  U.  S.,  by  the  law  which  prevails  very  generally, 
if  not,  in  fact,  universally,  throughout  the  States,  marriage 
is  regarded  as  wholly  based  upon  contract,  upon  the  pres- 
ent mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  and  no  special  forms  are 
necessary  to  its  validity.  If  a  man  and  a  woman,  by 
words  of  present  import,  promise  and  agree  with  each  other 
to  be  husband  and  wife,  the  contract  and  the  resulting 
status  of  marriage  are  perfected ;  solemnization  by  a  clergy- 
man or  by  a  civil  magistrate,  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
and  all  the  ceremonies  and  forms  which  are  customarily 
used,  even  those  provided  for  by  statute,  are  nothing  more 
than  convenient  means  of  perpetuating  the  evidence  of  the 
contract  between  the  spouses,  which  itself  constitutes  the 
marriago ;  they  are  not  in  the  least  essential  to  its  efficacy. 
Whenever  certain  preliminary  steps,  such  as  lioense,  notice, 
and  the  like,  are  prescribed  by  statute,  a  failure  to  comply 
with  these  provisions  does  not  impair  the  marriago  which 
haa  been  contracted  without  their  presence ;  it  simply  sub- 
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jeets  the  delinquent  parties  to  a  slight  pecnniary  penalty. 
The  words  of  the  contract  by  vhicb  tne  partiea  rignify 
their  intention  must  be  in  pnaenti  (of  a  present  force  and 
operation),  and  they  do  not  need  to  be  followed  by  a  eo~ 
habitation,  since  the  status  of  marriage  arises  from  the 
mental  and  not  the  physical  union  nf  the  spouses.  In 
this  respect  the  U.  o.  law  of  marriage  is  identical  with 
that  which  has  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  so  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Scotch  courts  furnish  valuable  precedents 
which  may  be  followed  by  our  own  tribunals.  If  the 
words  used  by  the  parties  in  their  mutual  promise  are  in 
/iilura  (of  a  future  force  and  operation),  and  are  followed 
by  an  immediate  cohabitation,  it  is  held  in  New  York 
and  in  several  other  States  that  no  marriage  arises,  while 
in  a  few  of  the  States  the  contrary  doctrine,  which  is  also 
the  rule  in  Scotland,  has  been  established.  The  doc- 
trine is  well  settled  by  judicial  decision  that,  in  the 
absence  of  more  definite  proof,  the  existence  of  a  mar- 
riage may  be  inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  parties — from 
their  cohabitation,  from  their  treatment  of  each  other  and 
holding  each  other  out  to  the  world  as  husband  and  wife. 
This  rule  is  simply  one  of  evidence.  From  these  and  other 
similar  acts  of  the  parties  juries  and  courts  are  permitted 
to  draw  the  eonclnsion  that  at  some  previous  time  the  man 
and  the  woman  entered  into  a  contract  to  become  husband 
and  wife,  but  the  fact  of  such  an  agreement  must  always  be 
found  as  a  result  of  the  circumstantial  proofs.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  between  persons  related  within  the  Leviti- 
oal  degrees  does  not  generally  exist  in  the  law  of  the  several 
States.  The  restriction  is  confined  to  those  relationships 
which  would  render  the  union  incestuous — that  is,  to  all 
persons  lineally  related  as  ascendants  or  descendants  in 
whatever  degrees,  and  in  the  collateral  line  to  brothers  and 
sisters  alone.  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is 
therefore  lawful,  and  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  some 
of  the  States,  however,  a  few  additional  disabilities  have 
been  created  by  statute,  which  consi.'>t  chiefly  in  placing 
relationship  by  afiinity  and  by  consanguinity  among  the 
prohibited  lineal  degrees  upon  the  same  footing.  Where 
this  legislation  exists,  a  union  between  a  man  and  his  step- 
daughter, or  between  a  woman  and  her  step-son,  and  the 
like,  is  illegal.  Following  the  English  and  the  canon  laws, 
which  had  copied  that  of  Rome,  the  age  of  consent,  or  the 
age  at  which  persons  become  capable  of  entering  into  a  valid 
and  binding  marriage,  is  generally  fixed  at  fourteen  years 
for  males  and  twelve  years  for  females.  In  other  words,  a 
boy  of  fourteen  years  or  more  and  a  girl  of  twelve  or  more 
may  contract  a  marriage  as  effectually  as  though  they  were 
adults.  Consent  of  parents  or  guardians  is  not  requisite  to 
the  valid  marriage  of  a  minor.  From  the  foregoing  outline 
it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  the  U.  S.  has  loft  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  contracts  and  of  all  social  or  domestic  relations 
in  a  condition  of  absolute  freedom,  without  any  of  the  for- 
mal restraints  and  safeguards  which  are  oommon  in  other 
modem  systoms  of  jurisprudence,  and  which  are  perhaps 
demanded  by  considerations  of  the  highest  public  policy. 

The  Efftcti  of  Marriage  upon  the  Capacitiet,  Rirjhta,  and 
Dntietof  a  Married  IVbmnii.— These  effects  maybe  consid- 
ered (1)  as  they  concern  her  property  rights;  (2)  as  they 
concern  her  personal  rights  and  duties. 

(1)  Her  Rigkte  of  Property. — On  the  European  continent 
three  distinct  systems  coexist — the  "dotal  system,"  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  Roman  law,  and  found  in  all  the 
nations  which  have  ba»ed  their  jurisprudence  upon  that 
law ;  the  "  oommunity  of  goods,"  which  prevails  in  France, 
Holland,  parts  of  the  German  empire,  and  wherever  the 
Code  NapoKon  has  been  accepted  ;  and,  finally,  the  system 
by  which  each  spouse  is  left  the  separate  owner  of  his  or 
her  own  property.  The  parties  are  generally  permitted 
to  indicate  by  their  nuptial  contract  which  one  of  the  ex- 
isting modes  of  regulation  they  adopt  for  the  disposition 
and  management  of  their  estates.  The  dotal  system  has 
already  been  described.  The  fund  set  apart  as  the  dowry 
(dot,  dot)  is  settled  by  the  marriage  contract,  and  may  in- 
clude the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  wife's  property,  as 
the  spouses  may  agree ;  the  husband  has  its  entire  man- 
agement and  its  rents  and  profits  during  the  marriage,  but 
when  this  is  dissolved  for  any  cause,  he  or  his  heirs  must 
restore  the  whole  fund  to  the  wife  or  to  her  heirs.  The 
"community  of  goods"  is  a  species  of  partnership  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife.  The  property  owned  by 
each  at  the  date  of  their  marriage,  except  their  lands,  and 
all  that  may  be  subsequently  acquired  by  either  of  them, 
except  lands  inherited  or  donated,  are  brought  into  and 
constitute  the  common  fund.  This  fund  is  chargeable  with 
the  debts  of  each  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
marriage,  and  with  those  subsequently  contracted  by  the 
husband ;  and  he  alone  possesses  the  right  to  its  control 
and  management.  Upon  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  by 
death,  divorce,  or  judicial  decree  the  specific  claims  of  each 
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divided  between  them  in  equal  shares,  or  between  the  sur- 
vivor and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  one-half  of  the  part- 
nership debts  being  charged  against  the  recipient  or  re- 
cipients of  each  share.  These  arrangements  may,  however, 
be  modified  by  the  stipulations  of  the  nuptial  contract 
This  gome  partnership  system  has  been  adopted  by  the 
civil  code  of  Louisiana,  and  to  a  partial  extent  by  the 
statutes  of  California.  The  common  law  of  England  and 
of  the  American  States  was  very  harsh  in  its  provisions 
concerning  the  property  rights  of  married  women.  Upoa 
marriage  the  husband  acquired  an  absolute  ownership  over 
all  the  wife's  goods,  chattels,  and  moneys ;  lands  held  by 
her  under  lease,  and  all  debts  and  demands  due  to  her, 
also  became  his  as  soon  as  he  reduced  them  to  his  posses- 
sion by  collecting  the  amounts  due  or  taking  new  securities 
in  his  own  name,  and  the  like.  Lands  owned  by  the  wife 
in  fee  or  for  life  did  not  become  the  husband's  absolutely, 
but  he  was  entitled  to  their  possession  and  profits  during 
the  marriage,  and  if  he  survived  and  a  ehild  had  been 
born,  this  right  continued  until  his  death.  The  wife  ac- 
quired no  corresponding  interest  in  her  husband's  property 
during  their  joint  lives,  but  upon  his  death  she  became 
entitled  to  dower  in  bis  lands ;  which  estate  has  been  pre- 
served, with  some  modifications,  in  nearly  all  the  American 
States.  (See  Bower.)  A  method  of  evading  these  unjust 
rules  of  the  common  law  was  long  ago  contrived  by  the 
courts  of  equity.  By  means  of  marriage  settlements  land 
or  other  property  may  be  conveyed  to  trustees,  and  held  by 
them  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  married  woman,  free  f^om  any 
control  of  her  husband  or  his  creditors ;  and  thus  a  fand 
may  be  set  apart  for  her  use  and  management.  These 
marriage  settlements  never  became  common  in  the  U.  S., 
although  they  are  universally  employed  in  Great  Britain 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  stem  doctrines 
of  the  oommon  law  as  above  described  have  been  practi- 
cally abolished  by  the  recent  legislation  in  the  .States  of  this 
country.  Commencing  in  New  York  in  1818,  the  reform 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  Union.  In  its  eommon 
type  it  provides  that  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
every  married  woman  which  she  owns  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  or  which  she  shall  acquire  thereafter,  shall  re- 
main her  sole  and  separate  property  as  though  she  were 
unmarried,  free  from  any  interest  of  the  husband  therein 
and  from  any  claim  thereto  by  hie  creditors.  In  several 
of  the  States,  although  this  particular  provision  is  wanting 
in  somo,  she  is  expressly  permitted  to  convey  her  property 
by  deed  and  to  bequeath  or  devise  it  by  will.  Wnile  this 
legislation  hai  cut  off  all  interest  of  the  husband  in  the 
wife's  property,  and  clothes  her  with  the  capacity  to  enjoy 
its  use  and  proceeds,  it  does  not  enable  her  to  contract,  to 
acquire  property  by  her  labor,  or  to  engage  in  business. 
In  New  York  and  in  a  few  other  commonwealths  additional 
and  more  recent  statutes  have  greatly.jenlarged  her  oapacity 
by  enabling  her  to  manage  her  property  as  though  she  were 
single,  to  make  any  contracts  relating  to  it,  to  acquire  and 
hold  the  earnings  of  her  own  labor,  to  engage  in  any  trade 
or  business  and  enter  into  any  contracts  connected  there- 
with, to  sue  and  to  be  sued  alone  in  all  actions  growing 
out  of  her  property  or  her  contracts,  and  to  sue  alone  in 
all  actions  brought  to  recover  damages  for  torts  to  her 
property,  person,  or  character.  This  legislation  has  gone 
far  toward  the  complete  assimilation  of  the  married  wo- 
man's legal  condition  with  that  of  the  single  woman  or  of 
the  man.  By  the  "  homestead  "  system  established  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  the  wife  acquires  a  secure 
and  personal  interest  in  the  homestead,  which,  although  held 
jointly  or  in  common  with  the  husband,  cannot  be  affected 
by  his  own  act.  In  California  and  a  few  other  States  she 
may  become  a  ''  sole  trader,"  and  in  carrying  on  her  busi- 
ness has  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  a  single  woman. 

(2)  Her  Pertonal  Rightt  and  Dutiu. — The  personal  sta- 
tus of  the  wife,  according  to  the  common  law,  results  from 
the  conception  of  the  husband  as  the  single  head  of  the 
family,  and  of  her  legal  personality  as  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  his  own.  For  this  reason  her  rights  were  few,  and 
her  condition  was  rather  to  be  described  by  the  duties  and 
incapacities  which  attended  it.  Many  of  these  duties, 
however,  were  simply  moral  in  their  nature,  since  ho  legal 
sanctions  were  provided  for  their  enforcement.  Her  per- 
sonal rights  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  notion  of 
support.  The  family  looks  alone  to  the  husband  for  its 
maintenance ;  he  must  furnish  a  home  for  the  wife,  and 
provide  her  with  necessaries  suitable  to  her  situation  and 
to  his  condition  in  life ;  and  she  possesses,  as  the  general 
rule,  the  power  to  procure  such  necessaries  upon  his  credit. 
The  recent  changes  made  in  the  law  which  enable  the  wife 
to  hold  and  enjoy  her  own  property  have  not  abridged  this 
obligation  of  the  husband,  or  made  it  her  duty  to  contrib- 
ute toward  her  own  support  or  that  of  the  family.  It  is 
often  said  in  the  textbooks  that  a  married  woman  owes 
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fnttan,  meiety,  and  aervieei  in  the  hoaMhoId.    Suob  » 

pociftl  and  moral  obligation  no  doubt  exists^  bat  it  cannot 

be  called  a  legal  one  on  her  part.  The  vife's  continued 
coliabitation  and  retidence  vitn  the  huaband  are  entire); 
Tolnntar; — at  leaat  in  this  country— and  if  ihe  ohooies  to 
Itare  his  home  and  to  live  apart  from  him,  her  return  can- 
not be  compelled  b;  any  legal  remedies,  but  her  claim  for 
npport  will  eoase.  At  the  same  time,  the  law  recognises 
this  right  of  the  hnsband  to  such  an  extent  that  if  the  wife 
is  enticed  away  from  his  home,  or  is  seduced,  or  is  person- 
ally injured  through  riolenee  or  negleet,  be  is  entitled  to 
nieh  redress  from  the  wrongdoer  as  a  recovery  of  pecuniary 
damages  will  give.  And  her  duty  of  obedience  is  also  re- 
cognised in  the  rule  that  if  she  commit  a  crime  in  her 
hiuband's  presence  and  by  his  direction,  be  alone  is  liable 
to  punishment,  she  not  being  regarded  as  responsible. 
At  the  common  law  the  married  woman  was  incapable  of 
doing  any  oiril  act  which  would  presuppose  her  sepa- 
rate  legal  personality.  She  could  not  sue  or  be  sued  in 
her  own  name,  although  a  departure  from  this  role  was 
permitted  in  courts  of  equity.  She  was  also  incapable 
of  entering  into  any  contracts,  mnd  at  law  her  agreements 
win  absolutely  void.  Equity,  however,  recognised  her 
contracts  when  made  in  reference  to  her  separate  estate, 
and  enforced  them,  not  as  creating  a  personal  liability,  but 
as  creating  a  charge  or  lien  upon  her  property.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  were  also  prohibited,  with  certain  special 
exceptions,  fcom  being  witnesses  for  or  against  each  other 
in  judicial  proceedings.  Modem  reforms  have  greatly 
Bodified  these  dogmas.  In  England  and  in  many  of  the 
Ameriean  States  the  husband  and  wife  are  now  admitted 
St  witnesses,  except  in  reference  to  facts  learned  in  their 
domestic  confidence.  The  power  of  the  wife  to  eontraat, 
and  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  relation  to  her  own  property,  con- 
fened  by  recent  statutes  in  the  U.  S.,  has  been  already 
described.  Johm  Nobtoh  Pohkboy. 

Xar'roir  [LaL  medHlla],  the  substance  which  fills  the 
central  canal  of  the  long  bones  of  the  adult,  the  largest  of 
the  Havcrsisn  canals,  and  the  hollows  in  cancellous  bone. 
In  the  caritiei  of  long  bone?  of  the  adult  it  is  of  the  yellow 
or  fatty  variety,  of  which  9S  per  cent,  is  fat:  in  the  young 
isbject,  and  in  many  of  the  bones  of  the  adult,  it  is  of  the 
red  or  watery  variety,  which  is  almost  without  fat.  The 
lat  form  of  marrow  appears  to  share  the  functions  of  the 
closed  glands  in  preparing  food  so  as  to  render  it  service- 
able for  nutrition.  (See  IIisTOLOor.) 

RKvisr.n  by  Willard  Parker. 

MmiTOW'bOBe,post-tp.  of  Moultrie  co..  III.  Pop.  1127. 

Xarr's*  tp.  of  Posey  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  2029. 

Xarr'a  Hill,  tp.  of  Washington  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  1280. 

Xar'ryat  (Capt.  FREORRirK),  b.  in  London,  England, 
July  10,  1792 ;  entered  the  British  navy  in  1812  as  a  mid- 
shipman :  took  part  in  many  naval  engagements  with  the 
French,  gaining  great  credit  by  rescuing  drowning  ship- 
mates on  more  than  one  occasion ;  served  on  the  American 
fqnadron  1812-16;  was  engaged  in  action  on  Laice  Pont- 
charlrain  in  1S14.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  captain 
and  the  command  of  a  vesxel  in  the  Channel  squadron,  he 
commenced  in  1829  the  publication  of  a  serien  of  nautical 
romances  which  proved  a  brilliant  succens.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  Cotif  nf  Signnlt  for  Yf4»eU  employed  in  the 
Mnriuint  Strrice  (1837),  of  a  record  of  travel  in  the  U.  8., 
A  Diary  in  Amtrirn,wiih  Jiemark*  on  itt  InntUntion*  (18.'^9), 
and  of  niunerous  misocUaneous  works.  D.  at  Langbam, 
Sotf»lk,  Aug.  2,  1848.  (See  his  Life  and  Corretpondrnce 
[i  vols.,  1872),  by  his  daughter  FLORENrR,  now  Mrs.  Ross 
CHrRCH,  who  has  also  written  several  succcusfnl  novels.) 

Mara  [Lat.  Jfaror*  or  Matnert],  one  of  the  principal 
gods  among  the  ancient  Italians,  was  worshipped  at  Rome 
snder  three  aspects :  First,  as  Mart  Oradirnt  he  was  the 
god  of  battle,  early  identified  with  the  Oreek  Ares,  son  of 
Zens  and  Hera,  and  more  famous  as  the  lover  of  Venus 
(.Aphrodite)  than  as  a  war-god — a  character  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Italian  Mars;  secondly,  as  Silvanus  he 
was  the  god  of  husbandry  and  rural  life ;  lastly,  as  Quirinus 
he  was  the  father  and  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Roman  state, 
whose  founders  were  his  offspring. 

MarSa     The  planet  Mars  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  and  the  nearest  of  the  superior  planets. 
Mars  travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  1.19,311,000  miles  from 
the  sun.     But  the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  0.093262,  so  that  the  greatest  and  least  dis- 
tances of  the  planet  differ  from  his  mean  distance  by  nearly 
atenth  part,  or  by  about  13.000,000  miles,   llis  greatest  dis- 
tance amonnts  to  152,304.000  miles,  his  least  to  126,318.000.  ! 
^en  the  earth  and  Mars  arc  in  conjunction,  and  Mars  | 
near  perihelion,  the  earth  is  about  92,500,000  miles  from  the  ! 
sun,  and  therefore  the  planet  is   distant  from    us   only  , 
126,318,000  miles,  miniis  92,500,000  miles,  or  about  33,300,000  I 


miles ;  whereas,  when  he  is  in  opposition — that  is,  Mars 
and  the  earth  in  conjunction,  and  Mars  near  aphelion — tho 
earth  is  only  about  90,500,000  miles  from  the  sun,  and  tho 
planet  is  therefore  distant  from  us  only  162,304.000  miles, 
miNM  90,600,000  miles,  or  about  61,800,000  miles.  Thus, 
at  different  oppositions  of  the  planet  his  distance  varies 
between  33,800,000  miles  and  61,800,000  miles,  the  widest 
relative  range  of  distance  of  any  planet's  oppositions.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  appearance  of  Mars  when  he  is 
most  favorably  placed  for  observation  daring  the  course  of 
any  synodical  revolution  varies  so  much  more  than  that  of 
any  other  planet — a  circnmstance  not  unnoted  by  the  an- 
cients. For,  if  we  consider  that  the  apparent  brightness 
of  a  planet  depends  coigointly  on  the  apparent  siie  of  the 
planet's  disk  and  on  the  amount  of  sunlight  received  by 
the  planet,  we  perceive  that  the  brightness  of  Mars  when 
in  opposition  ranges  between  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
proportioned  tneoch  other  as  (61,800,000)' x  (152,304,000)' 
to  (33,800,000)'x  (126,318,000)',  or  about  as  34  :  7.  In 
other  words,  at  an  opposition  oeourring  near  perihelion 
Mars  is  nearly  five  times  as  bright  as  he  is  at  an  opposition 
occurring  near  aphelion.  At  some  of  these  brighter  oppo- 
sitions, which  recur  at  intervals  of  about  thirty-three  years, 
Mars  has  been  mistaken  by  the  ignorant  for  a  now  and  fiery 
orb  of  evil  portent  to  the  nations.  The  perihelion  of  tho  orbit 
of  Mars  lies  in  longitude  333}°.  His  orbit  is  inclined 
1°  51'  to  the  ecliptic,  its  rising  mode  being  in  longitude 
iSi°.  He  completes  his  sidereal  revolutions  in  a  mean 
period  of  686.9797  days,  and  returns  to  opposition  at  inter- 
vals separated  by  a  mean  period  of  779.9.36  days,  which  is 
therefore  his  mean  synodical  period.  But  on  account  of 
the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  and  the  variability  of  his  rate 
of  motion  his  successive  synodical  periods  are  considerably 
nnequal. 

The  diameter  of  Mars  has  been  variously  estimated.  The 
value  at  present  regarded  as  most  probable  is  about  4400 
miles.  The  planet's  equator  is  inclined  about  28°  to  his 
orbit.  Although  Mars  does  not  appear  so  large  an  object 
in  the  telescope  as  Jupiter,  yet  he  is  in  reality  seen  on  a 
much  larger  scale ;  not  only  because  of  his  much  greater 
proximity  to  as,  but  because,  being  also  much  nearer  to  the 
sun,  his  surface  is  much  more  brightly  illuminated,  so  that 
a  much  higher  telescopic  power  can  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. In  fact,  there  is  no  planet  which  can  be  studied 
under  such  favorable  circumstances  as  Mars :  for,  though 
Venus  in  inferior  conjunction  is  nearer  to  us  than  Mars  in 
opposition,  yet  Venus  then  turns  her  darkened  hemisphere 
towards  tho  earth.  Accordingly,  ever  since  the  invention 
of  the  telescope  Mars  has  been  a  favorite  object  of  obser- 
vation. So  far  back  as  1643,  Fontana  of  Naples  detected 
spots  on  the  surface  of  Mars,  and  suspected  the  planet's 
rotation.  Oassini's  more  trustworthy  obser^'ations  were 
commenced  in  1666  in  Bologna.  In  about  a  month  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  planet  rotates  on  its  axis  once  in 
24A.  40iH.  Astronomers  at  Rome,  however,  assigned  a  rota- 
tion-period of  only  13A..  which  Cassini  explained  by  show- 
ing that  they  had  mistaken  two  opposite  faces  of  the  planet 
(not  greatly  unlike)  for  one  and  the  same  aspect.  Cassini 
again  observed  Mars  in  1670,  with  results  confirming  tho^e 
be  hod  obtained  earlier.  Hooke  in  1666,  and  Iluyghens 
between  1656  and  1670,  made  drawings  of  Mars  which  are 
among  the  most  trustworthy  obtained  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1704.  Maraldi  made  several  observations,  and 
detected  a  change  of  shape  in  some  of  tho  spots,  easily  ex- 
plained as  due  to  changes  in  the  condition  of  tho  planet's 
atmosphere.  Maraldi  assigned  24A.  39m.  as  the  planet's 
rotation-period  at  this  time,  but  his  obsen'ations  in  1719, 
when  the  planet  was  exceedingly  well  placed,  resulted  in  a 
period  of  24*.  40m.  Sir  W.  Hcrschcl,  from  a  series  of  ob- 
servations made  between  1777  and  1785,  deduced  24A.  39im. 
25*.  for  the  planet's  rotation-period,  but  it  appears  that  he 
had  overlooked  one  complete  rotation  in  a  period  of  about 
two  months,  and  when  correction  is  made  for  this  mistake 
the  period  is  reduced  about  two  minutes.  M'ddlcr,  from 
observations  extending  over  the  years  1830-37,  obtained  the 
period  24A.  37m.  23.8<.  Kaiser  of  the  Leyden  Observatory 
extended  his  researches  over  a  much  wider  period,  going 
back  as  far  as  the  date  of  Huyghens'  observations,  and  for- 
ward to  tho  years  1 864-85.  His  result  gave  24*.  37m.  22.6.. 
Lastly,  the  present  writer,  going  back  to  Hooke's  observa- 
tions and  carrying  the  calculation  forward  to  the  year  1867, 
deduced  24A.  37m.  22.7*.,  exceeding  Kaiser's  value  by  one- 
tenth  of  a  second.  Kaiser  re-examined  his  work  (for  the 
difference,  small  though  it  is,  produces  effects  too  large  to 
be  easily  explained  when  multiplied  by  some  80,000  rota- 
tions made  by  Mars  since  the  days  of  Hooke  and  Iluy- 
ghens). He  reasserted  the  accuracy  of  his  result,  and  n:*- 
cribcd  the  difference  between  the  two  values  to  tho  probable 
inaccuracy  of  Hooke's  drawing.  But  when  the  writer  had 
oxamine<l  Kaiser's  elaborate  calcnlations,  he  found  that  an 
error  of  two  days  had  crept  in,  apparently  from  the  yca^ 
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1700  and  ISOO  being  treated  as  leap-years.  (The  ease  was 
a  singular  illustration  of  the  fact  that  large  errors  will  often 
escape  notice  when  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  minute  causes  or  error.)  Correction  made 
for  this  mistake,  the  same  rotation -period  comes  out  from 
Kaiser's  calculations  as  from  the  writer's — riz.  24A.  37m. 
22.7«.,  which  may  be  regarded  as  oertainly  within  a  twen- 
tieth of  a  second  of  the  true  value. 

Amongst  the  marliings  of  Mars,  a  whiteness  around  the 
S.  pole  of  the  planet  bad  been  already  noticed  for  sixty 
years  when  Maraldi  first  paid  special  attention  to  the  pe- 
culiarity. He  found  that  the  outsliirts  of  this  white  region 
were  subject  to  notable  variations,  and  even  while  his  ob- 
servations were  in  progress  the  fainter  portion  of  the  spot 
disappeared.  At  tnis  time  the  northern  polar  regions  had 
not  been  oarefully  examined,  being,  in  fact,  only  brought 
favorably  into  view,  as  regards  the  position  of  the  polar 
axis,  when  Mars  is  near  his  aphelion.  But  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
whose  powerful  telescope  enabled  him  to-  disregard  the 
planet's  changes  of  opposition-distance,  detected  a  similar 
whiteness  around  the  northern  pole  of  the  planet.  Ho 
was  soon  led  to  ascribe  the  peculiarity  to  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  ice  and  snow  around  the  polar  regions  of  Mars. 
"  The  analogy  between  Mars  and  the  earth,"  he  wrote,  "  is 
perhaps  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  whole  solar  system. 
Their  diurnal  motion  is  nearly  the  same,  the  obliquity  of 
their  respective  ecliptics  not  very  different ;  of  all  the  supe- 
rior planets,  the  distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  is  by  far  the 
nearest  alil(o  to  that  of  the  earth;  nor  will  the  length  of 
the  Martial  year  appear  very  different  from  what  we  enjoy 
when  compared  to  tne  surprising  duration  of  the  years  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus.  If  we  then  find 
that  the  globe  we  inhabit  has  its  polar  region  frozen 
and  covered  with  mountains  of  ice  and  snow,  that  only 
partially  melt  when  alternately  exposed  to  the  sun,  I  may 
well  be  permitted  to  surmise  that  the  same  causes  may 
probably  have  the  same  effect  on  the  globe  of  Mars ;  that 
the  bright  polar  spots  are  owing  to  the  vivid  reflection  of 
light  from  froicn  regions ;  and  that  the  reduction  of  these 
spots  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  being  exposed  to  the  sun." 

It  would  follow  from  this  that  there  is  water  upon  the 
planet;  and,  indeed,  the  bluish  tint  of  the  darker  spots 
confirms  this  opinion.  But  in  Herschel's  day  no  means 
existed  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Mars.  The  spectroscope,  however,  has  enabled  the  astron- 
omers of  our  time  to  demonstrate  what  in  Herschel's  day 
was  a  mere  surmise.  It  has  been  found  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  planet  is  at  times  heavily  laden  with  aqueous  vapor. 
We  have  in  this  an  explanation  also  of  a  phenomenon  no- 
ticed by  the  first  observers  of  Mars — the  whiteness  of  tho 
planet  near  its  edge.  This  seems  very  well  acconnted  for 
when  wo  remember  that  the  edge  of  the  illuminated  disk 
of  Mars  is  the  region  where  either  morning  has  just  begun 
or  evening  is  just  approaching,  for  the  morning  and  even- 
ing skies  would  naturally  be  vapor-laden.  On  the  whole, 
it  must  bo  admitted  that  Mars  presents  features  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  requirements  of  living 
beings,  though  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  planet 
is  necessarily  inhabited,  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Mars  (Anne  Frax^ise  Hippolyte  Boittet-Monvel),  b. 
at  Paris  Fob.  5, 1779,  a  daughter  of  .Jacques  Monvel,  acting 
at  the  Th^itre  Frangais,  and  Mars-Boiitet,  acting  at  tho 
theatre  of  Versailles ;  entered  very  early  on  the  stage ; 
made  in  1800  n  groat  impression  by  her^representation  of 
the  deaf  and  dnmb  girl  in  Abbi  dt  I'Kpfc;  was  soon  ao- 
knnwlctliTcd  as  the  greatest  actress  ever  seen  in  certain 
r6h»,  the  so-called  grandcn  coquettes,  Agnds.  Cfilimdne, 
Elmire,  etc. :  n^hioved  a  perfect  triumph  by  her  imper- 
sonation of  Oabrielle  de  Belle-Isle,  a  girl  of  twenty,  tier- 
self  being  sixty;  retired  from  the  stage  in  1841,  honored, 
admired,  and  rich,  and  d.  Mar.  20,  1S47.  Her  greatest 
charm  was  her  voice,  soft,  melodious,  and  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  most  complex  states  of  the  mind  and  tho  most 
delicate  movements  of  the  soul  with  striking  clearness  and 
wonderful  grace. 

Marsa'la  [Arab.  Mana  Alia,  "At  port  of  God"],  a 
maritime  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  about 
19  miles  8.  S.  Vf.  of  the  port  of  Trapani,  in  hit.  27°  47'  N., 
Ion.  .SO"  05'  E.  The  back  country  is  fertile,  the  town  itself 
well  built  and  well  fortified,  and  the  public  edifices  contain 
many  objects  of  historic  and  artistic  interest.  Marsala  oc- 
cupies nearly  tho  site  of  the  old  Carthaginian  Litybxvm, 
and  the  archaeologist  cannot  fail  to  bo  attracted  by  the 
curiously  painted  sepulchres  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  the 
ancient  Grotto  of  tho  Sibyl  with  its  prophetic  well,  the  rare 
old  mosaics,  etc.,  which  may  be  seen  outside  the  western 
gate.  Marsala  owes  much  of  its  present  prosperity  to  Mr. 
Woodhousc,  an  English  vine-grower,  who  by  his  own  ex- 
tensive outlays  has  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  improve 
their  harbor  and  nrentA  ntlinr  fni..ilitip.ia  fnr  nnmTnnrftA.      Ttii 


trade  consists  in  grain,  oil,  salt,  etc.,  but  chiefly  in  marsala 
wine,  which  much  resembles  sherry,  and  is  a  favorite  wine 
in  England.  Of  the  30,000  pipes  produced  annually,  about 
three-fourths  are  exported,  'ihe  number  of  vessels,  coast- 
ing and  others,  which  enter  this  port  yearly  exceeds  1200. 
Marsala  has  recently  acquired  historic  interest  as  the  point 
where  Garibaldi,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Neapolitan 
fleet,  landed  with  his  heroic  Ihouaatid,  and  began  the  ro- 
mantic campaign  which  terminated  the  kingdom  of  tho 
Two  Sicilies  so  ignominiously.     Pop.  in  1874,  34,202. 

Marsar'dis,  pott-tp.  of  Aroostook  oo.,  Me.     Pop.  16t. 

Marsch'ner  (Hkihrich),  b.  Aag.  I«,  1796,  at  Zittau  in 
Saxony ;  studied  law  for  some  time  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  but  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  music  after 
1817,  when  he  composed  his  first  opera;  became  in  1823 
musical  director  of  the  opera  at  Dresden;  went  in  1B31  to 
Hanover  as  chapel-master  to  the  king,  and  d.  there  Dec.  14, 
1861.  Of  bis  numerous  compositions,  the  two  operas  The 
Vnmpyre  (1828)  and  Ha«»  Heiling  (18.33)  were  received 
with  much  applause,  and  ore  still  often  performed  in  Ger- 
many. His  music  to  Mosenthal's  drama.  The  Ooldsmitk 
of  Vim,  is  perhaps  his  most  original  and  impressive  com- 
position. 

Harscia'mo,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pemgia, 
about  18  miles  from  the  town  of  Perugia.  It  is  a  walled 
town,  tolerably  well  built;  it  was  founded  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  for  the  most  part  a  possession  of  Perugia 
during  the  Middle  Ages.     Pop.  in  1874,  10,600. 

Mara'den  (Samuel),  b.  in  England  in  1764,  of  hnmble 
parentage;  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar  school  at^ 
Hull ;  was  at  first  a  tradesman  at  Leeds  and  a  member  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  but  after  some  years 
joined  the  Church  of  England,  prepared  for  the  ministry 
at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1794  went  as 
chaplain  to  the  recently  established  penal  colony  at  Para- 
matta, near  Sydney,  Australia,  where  he  established  a 
model  farm  and  trained  the  convicts  to  habits  of  industry. 
In  1809  he  returned  to  England  to  submit  projects  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  convicts  to  the  English  government,  and  also 
to  solicit  aid  in  founding  a  mission  to  the  Maoris  of  \ew 
Zealand,  but  failed  to  secure  help  from  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  or  the  services  of  any  clergyman.  Three  lay- 
men, William  Hall,  John  King,  and  Thomas  Kendall,  vol- 
unteered for  Ihe  work.  Marsden  purchased  a  small  vessel, 
the  Active,  at  his  own  expense,  and  went  to  New  Zealand, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  natives,  and  commenced 
operations  by  teaching  them  tho  arts  of  oivilitation, 
Marsden  continued  to  reside  in  Australia,  but  visited  New 
Zealand  at  intervals,  procuring  reinforcements  both  of  the 
Anglican  and  the  Wesleyan  Church  for  the  mission,  which 
mado  rapid  progress,  persuaded  the  natives  to  adopt  a  fixed 
form  of  government,  provided  for  the  preparation  of  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Maori  language,  and  lived 
to  see  the  islanders  generally  Christianised,  and  himself  U> 
be  regarded  as  the  *'  apostle  of  New  Zealand,"  to  which 
island  he  made  seven  voyages.  D.  in  Australia,  Hay  12, 
1838. 

Marsden  (William),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Nov.  16, 1754;  entered  in  1771  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Bencoolen,  Sumatra;  rose  to  the  post  of 
principal  secretary  to  the  colonial  government;  became 
deeply  versed  in  the  Malay  language  and  literature;  re- 
turned to  England  in  1 779 ;  published  a  Oitlory  of  i%matra 
(1782),  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  tyf  the  Malay  Language 
(1812),  a  translation  of  Marco  PoJo  (1817),  and  Xamiemata 
Onenlalia  (1823-25).  In  1795  he  became  chief  secretary 
to  the  admiralty ;  resigned  in  1807  on  a  handsome  pension  ; 
donated  in  1834  his  fine  collection  of  coins  and  medals  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  his  Oriental  library  to  King's 
College,  London.    D.  near  London  Oct.  6,  183S. 

Marseilles'  [ane.  Matnlia],  the  principal  seaport  of 
France  and  the  capital  of  tho  department  of  Boucnes-du- 
Rhftne,  is  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons, 
in  lat.  43°  18'  N.,  Ion.  5°  22'  E.  The  old  part  of  the  city 
consists  mostly  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  even  dirty  streets, 
with  a  few  spacious  squares,  and  is  separated  from  the 
new  part,  with  its  broad,  straight  streets  and  magnificent 
quays  along  the  harbors,  by  an  elegant  avenue  running 
from  the  Porte  d'Aix,  a  fine  triumphal  arch  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  city,  to  tho  Porte  de  Rome,  which  to  the  S. 
loads  into  the  Prado,  the  principal  promenade.  The  most 
elegant  part  of  the  new  city  is  the  Cannebidre,  a  street  run- 
ning from  the  above-mentioned  avenue  to  the  old  harbor, 
and  containing,  besides  several  public  buildings,  the  most 
prominent  hotels  and  the  most  brilliant  shops.  But  tho 
liveliest  and  most  characteristic  part  of  Marseilles  is  tho 
quays,  thronged  with  people  from  Algeria,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  all  parts  of  Europe.     Of  the  public  buildings,  none 
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are  the  cnthedral,  Bituated  in  the  old  town,  on  the  aite  of 
an  ancient  temple  of  Uiana,  and  the  town-house,  the  bourse, 
an  1  the  mint  in  the  new  town.     But  the  whole  city  pre- 
■ent^  a  picturesque  aspect,  rising  amphitheatrieally  around 
tho  bay,  and  surrounded  with  hills  oorered  with  olive- 
groves,  vineyards,  and  elegant  villas.     The   educational 
and  b«ierolent  institutions  are  numerous  and  good.    There 
are  a  library  of  75,000  rolumeis,  several  active  scientific 
societies,  a  bydrographio  institution,  a  botanical  garden, 
an  observatory,  a  lyoeam,  an  excellent  medical  school, 
several  free  industrial  and  commercial  schools,  an  acad- 
emy of  Oriental  languages,  etc.     The  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  very  flourishing,  especially  of  soap,  leather,  gloss, 
porcelain,  liqueurs,  etc.     But  its  principal  importance  the 
city  derives  from  its  oommerce,  extending  to  all  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.     The  old  harbor  comprises  a  basin 
1000  yards  long,  330  yards  broad,  from  18  to  24  feet  deep, 
covering  an  area  of  70  aoros,  and  capable  of  acoomraodat- 
in>  about  1200  merchant  vessels ;  it  is  defended  by  Fort 
St.  Nicolas  and  Fort  St.  Jean.     The  new  harbor,  La  Jol- 
liette,  formed  by  a  breakwater  1300  yards  long,  was  opened 
in  1855.     Still  more  recently  the  basin  called  Dieu-Donn^, 
admitting  the  largest  men-of-war,  was  formed  between  tho 
islands  of  Katonncau  and  Pomegue,  both  fortified.     Four 
lighthouses  show  the  way  into  the  harbors.     In  1871,  5120 
French  vessels,  of  1,309,000  tons  burden,  entered  the  port, 
and  3713  foreign  vessels,  of  908,000  tons  burden.     In  the 
same  year  the  value  of  the  imports,  consisting  of  cotton, 
sugar,  precious  metals,  timber,  cork,  etc.,  was  estimated  at 
961,000,000  francs,  and  that  of  the  exports,  consisting  of 
wine,  salt,  manufactured  goods,  etc.,  at  732.000,000  francs. 
Marseilles  was  founded  in  tho  sixth  century  n.  c.  by  Pbo- 
esans  from  Asia  Minor.     In  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  it  sent 
its  traders  into  the  Baltic  (see  Pytheas),  and  had  founded 
a  number  of  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     In  49  D.  c. 
it  was  conquered  by  Cnsar  and  united  to  the  Boman  re- 
public ;  Cicero  calls  it  at  this  time  the  Athens  of  Haul.     In 
the  ninth  century  of  our  era  it  belonged  to  Burgundy,  in 
the  thirteenth  to  Provence;  in  1481  it  was  united  to  France. 
Daring  the  Revolution  it  suflered  frightfully  from  Fr^ron's 
atrocities,  but  it  rose  rapidly  after  the  Restoration,  and  tho 
conquest  by  the  Frenon  of  Algeria  gave  its  commerce  a 
powerful  impulse.     Pop.  in  1872,  312,864. 
Marseilles,  post-v.  of  La  Salle  oo..  111.    Pop.  758. 
Marseilles,  post- V.  and  tp.  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.,  13  miles 
8.  W.  of  Upper  Sandusky,  and  on  Tymochte  Creek.     Pop. 
of  V.  251 ;   of  tp.  803. 

Marseillaise',  thegrand  anthem  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, composed,  both  words  and  music,  in  1792,  in  a  single 
night,  by  Buuget  de  Lisle,  an  oflieer  of  artillery  at  Stras- 
bonrg.  It  was  called  the  war-song  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  The  name  Mantillaiw  was  given  it  at  Paris  from 
the  incorrect  report  that  it  had  originated  at  Marseilles, 
Harsh,  tp.  of  Surry  co.,  K.  C.  Pop.  619. 
Marsh  (Anxe  Caldwell),  b.  at  Lindley  Wood,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  about  1708;  married  in  1820  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Harsh,  a  London  banker  (d.  1849),  and  began 
in  1 834  the  publication  of  a  long  series  of  novels,  some  of 
which  acquired  considerable  popularity,  and  were  repub- 
lished in  the  U.  S.  The  best  known  is  Emilia  Wyndhnm 
(1346).  In  1858,  on  the  death  of  a  brother,  she  succeeded 
to  his  estate,  and  assumed  the  name  of  MARsa-CALDWELL 
of  Lindley  Wood.  The  wives  of  William  Roscoe  and  of 
Sir  Uenry  Holland  were  her  sisters.  D.  at  Lindley  Wood 
Oct.,  1874. 

Marsh  (Charles),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  July 
10,1765;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1786;  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  1788 ;  was  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  Vermont  during  Washington's  presidency ; 
member  of  Congress  1815-17 ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  .American  Colonisation  Society,  and  a  liberal  benefac- 
tor of  the  missionary  and  Bible  societies.  D.  at  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  Jan.  11,  1849. 

Marsh  (Obobob  Prbkixs),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Woodstock,  Vt., 
Mar.  15,  1801 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1820 ; 
studied  law  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  practised  at  the  bar ; 
was  elected  in  1835  a  member  of  the  supreme  executive 
council  of  the  State;  studied  comparative  philology,  and 
printed  privately  a  translation  of  Rask's  Icelandic  Oram- 
nar  (1838);  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1842  to  1849, 
when  ho  was  appointed  minister  resident  at  Constanti- 
nople; went  on  a  special  mission  to  Qreece  in  1S52; 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe;  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
in  18&4;  published  in  1856  The  Camel,  kii  Orgnnitation, 
HabiU,  and  Unee,  coneidered  itn'th  He/ereiice  to  hie  Intro- 
duetiou  into  the  U.  S.  ;  served  as  railroad  commissioner 
in  Vermont  1857-59;  delivered  in  1859  a  course  of  thirty 
Leeturee  on  the  Euglith  Language  (published  1861)  at 
Colambia  College,  K.  Y.,  and  in  the  winter  of  1860-61 


]  a  second  oonrse  on  the  same  snbjeet  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  at  Boston,  The  Origin  and  Hietory  of  the  Sng' 
lith  Language  (published  in  1862);  published  in  1861  a 
largely  annotated  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Wedg- 
wood's Etymology.  He  has  also  written  Man  and  Nature 
(1864),  which  was  reissued  with  important  additions  in 
1874,  with  the  title  The  Earth  at  Modified  by  Human  Ac- 
tion. Mr.  Marsh  was  appointed  in  1861  minister  to  Italy, 
a  post  he  still  retains  (1875). — His  second  wife,  Caroline 
Cbaxe,  b.  at  Berkeley,  Mass.,  Dec.  1,  1816,  published  in 
1857  The  Hallig,  or  the  Sheep/old  in  the  IVn^er*.  translated 
from  the  German  of  Biematzki,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author,  and  in  1860  a  volume  entitled  Wol/e  of  the 
Knolly  and  Other  Poemt. 

Marsh  (Hebbbrt),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
1756;  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  studied 
theology  at  the  universities  of  Odttingen  and  Leipsic ;  pub- 
lished a  number  of  pamphlets  in  German  in  defence  of  tho 
war-policy  of  England,  whioh  obtained  him  a  ponsion  from 
Pitt ;  returned  to  Cambridge  in  1792,  and  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Michaelis'  Introduetion  to  the  A'ete  TettamenI  (4 
vols.,  1792-1801),  accompanied  by  an  extended  commentary 
— a  work  whioh  first  made  known  in  England  the  results  of 
the  biblical  researches  of  the  founders  of  the  modern  school 
of  German  criticism,  and  which  accordingly  excited  discus- 
sion and  provoked  opposition  from  conservative  English 
theologians.  In  1807,  Marsh  became  Lady  Margaret  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  published  an  extended 
Oottree  of  Lecturr-t  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the 
liihle  (7  parts,  1809-23),  consisting  chiefly  of  a  populariza- 
tion of  tno  views  of  German  scholars.  In  1812  he  pub- 
lished a  Hietory  of  the  Tranelationt  of  the  Scripluree;  in  1 813 
Hnrie  PrhttgicK;  became  bishop  of  Llandafi"  1810,  of  Peter- 
borough 1819;  wrote  numerous  minor  treatises  on  theology, 
politics,  and  classical  topics.  D.  at  Peterborough  May 
1.  1839.  Bishop  Marsh  was  the  most  learned  and  acute 
English  theologian  of  his  time,  and  excelled  in  polemics, 
directed  chiefly  against  Calvinistic  views  and  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Marsh  (James),  M.  D.,  b.  in  England  in  1789;  studied 
medicine,  and  practised  for  many  years  as  a  physician  at 
Dublin ;  was  the  discoverer  of  a  method  of  detecting  arsenic 
in  a  liquid  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  by  his  name. 
(See  Ardkmous  Oxide.)  The  method  was  described  by  him 
in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  Oct.,  1836,  and 
has  come  into  general  use  in  Europe  in  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning.     Dr.  Marsh  d.  at  Woolwich  June  21,  1846. 

Marsh  (Jakes),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  July  19, 
1794:  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1817:  was  a  tutor  there 
1818-20;  graduated  at  Andover  Seminary  1822;  was  or- 
dained to  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1824;  professor 
of  languages  in  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.,  1824-26; 
was  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont  1826-33 ;  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  1833—42.  D.  at 
Colchester,  Vt.,  July  3,  1842.  Dr.  Marsh  was  author  of 
many  able  reviews  and  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, chiefly  philosophical  and  theological.  He  also  made 
some  translations  from  the  German.  (See  hisi^emaiHs,  with 
memoir,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  1843.) 

Marsh  (John),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  Apr.  2, 
1788:  graduated  at  Yale  in  1804;  was  1818-33  pastor  of 
the  First  CongregationiJ  church  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  temperance  cause,  which 
he  effectively  served  as  a  writer  and  public  speaker.  He 
was  ( 1836-66)  editor  of  a  temperance  journal  in  New  York. 
Among  his  works  are  a  Compendium  of  Eccleeiaetical  Hie- 
tory (1838;  revised  ed.  1865)  and  Teniperance  RecoUectione 
(1866).     D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4, 1868. 

Marsh  (Othkiel  Crarlbs),  F.  Q.  S.,  b.  at  Lockport, 
N.  X.,  Oct.  29, 1831 ;  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  i860,  and 
at  Yale  Scientific  School  1862:  proseonted  scientific  studies 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Breslau  1862- 
65.  and  was  appointed  professor  of  palaeontology  in  Yale 
College  1800.  He  has  written  largely  upon  that  science 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  elsewhere.  For  the 
last  few  years  he  has  been  investigating  the  extinct  ani- 
mals of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  North  America,  dis- 
covering more  than  200  fossil  animals  before  unknown, 
most  of  which  he  has  described.  He  is  now  (1875)  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  an  extended  memoir  on  this  subject. 
Mar'shal  [Old  High  Ger.  Sfarah-icalc,"  horse-servant "], 
originally  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  king's  horses. 
When  chivalry  became  the  only  important  secular  pursuit, 
and  nearly  all  oBices  about  the  royal  courts  wore  nlled  by 
noblemen,  the  marshal's  position  became  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  finally  in  England  there  was  appointed  an 
earl-marshal,  who  at  present  has  only  a  ceremonial  dignity 
except  as  the  head  or  the  College  of  Heralds.  The  office 
is  hereditary  with  the  dukes  of  Norfolk.   In  Scotland  there 
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ma  an  hereditary  earl-mariaohal  of  the  Keith  family,  but 
the  office  is  now  in  abeyance.  There  are  also  knight-mar- 
shals. The  highest  military  title  in  most  European  armies  is 
marshal  (field-marshal,  marichal  de  eamp^  feld-marMchaUy 
Feldzeugmeitltr),  This  title  is  of  direct  descent  from  feudal 
times,  when  the  marshal  was  the  king's  esquire  and  com- 
manded the  advance-guard.  The  gradual  increase  of  his 
authority  in  the  army  after  a  time  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
distinct  military  office  of  this  name.  In  the  U.  S.  a  mar- 
shal is  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  courts,  whose  duties  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  sheriff  of  the  State  goremments. 
There  is  one  U.  8.  marshal  in  each  judicial  district. 

IWar'shall ,  county  of  X.  E.  Alabama.  Area,  600  sqaare 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Tennessee  River.  A  portion 
is  elevated,  and  covered  with  forests,  and  contains  iron  and 
coal.  Another  portion  is  a  broad  fertile  plain.  Live-stock, 
cotton,  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap.  GuntersviUe. 
Pop.  9871. 

Marshall,  county  of  N.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  3R0 
square  miles.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Its 
staple  products  are  grain,  cattle,  and  wool.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  carriages,  harnesses,  etc.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Illinois' River  and  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
and  the  Peoria  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Lacon. 
Pop.  1«,95«. 

Marshal  I,  county  of  N.  Indiana.  Area,  400  square  miles. 
It  is  level,  fertile,  and  partly  covered  with  timber,  with  nu- 
merous oak-openings.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  ar« 
lea'ling  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Pitts- 
burg Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Plymouth.     Pop.  20,211. 

IHarahall,  county  of  Central  Iowa.  Area,  57A  sqaare 
miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  the  W.  part  contains 
coal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Car- 
riages, harnesses,  etc.  are  manufactured.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  Iowa  River  and  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western and  Iowa  Central  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Marshalltown.  Pop. 
17,576. 

Marshall,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas,  bounded  IT.  by 
Kebreska.  Area,  908  square  miles.  It  is  rolling,  fertile, 
well  watered  and  fairly  timbered,  abounding  in  building- 
stone  and  constant  water-power.  Live-stock,  corn,  and 
wheat  are  staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Bi^  Blue  River  and  by  the  Central  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.  and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  R.  R. 
Cap.  Maryeville.     Pop.  6901. 

Marshall,  county  of  W,  Kentucky.  Area,  ."50  oquare 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Tennessee  River. 
It  is  fertile  and  undulating.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  to- 
bacco are  staple  products.  The  N.  part  is  traversed  by  the 
Eliiabcthtown  and  Paducah  B.  B.  C^.  Benton.  Pop. 
9455. 

Marshall,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee. Area,  740  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fer- 
tile. Cotton,  com,  and  live-stock  are  leading  products. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  Central  B.  R. 
Cap.  Holly  Springs.     Fop.  29,416. 

Marshall,  county  of  S.  Central  Tennessee.  Area.  375 
square  miles.  It  is  mostly  quite  level  and  very  fertile. 
Live-stock,  cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  lending 
products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Duck  River,  Cap. 
Lewisburg.     Pop.  16,207. 

Marshall,  the  southernmost  oonnty  of  the  "  Panhandle  " 
of  West  Virginia,  bounded  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and  W.  by 
the  Ohio  Rivor.  Area,  280  square  miles.  Back  from  the 
river  it  becomes  rolling  and  hilly,  but  is  uniformly  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  of  the 
best  quality  are  largely  produced.  Beds  of  coal  exist,  but 
are  not  worked  to  any  extent.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap.  Moundsville.  Pop.  I 
14,941.  I 

Marshall,  post-v.,  cap  of  Searcy  eo.,  Ark.,  60  miles  i 
W.  N.  W.  of  Batesville.  j 

Marshall,  tp.  of  White  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  429.  j 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clark  oo..  III.,  on  | 
the  St.  Louis  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  and  the  Paris 
Danville  and  Vinccnncs  R.  Rs.,  has  good  Fohools,  6  churches,  | 
2  newspapers,  4  flouring-mills,  I  woollen-mill,  and  stores. 
Pop.  2641.        M.  0.  FnosT,  Ed.  "  Clark  Co.  Herald." 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  830. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Louisa  co.,  la.     Pop.  967.  | 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Marshall  oo.,  la.     Pop.  727.  ! 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  309.  I 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Calhoun  eo.,  Mich.,  I 

on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  K.,  has  an  excellent  system  of  i 

graded  schools,  3  banks,  several  churches,  2  newspapers, 

and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  4925 ;  of  tp.  984.  : 

MoROA.>t  Bates,  Ed.  "STATESKAit."      | 


Marshall,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lyon  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R,  R.,  ha«  2  churches,  1  news- 
paper, a  flouring-mill,  2  hotels,  and  several  stares.  Pop. 
about  800.  C.  F.  Cask,  Ed.  "  Pbaibie  Scdookbr." 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Piatt  eo..  Mo.    Pop.  2038. 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cop.  of  Saline  eo..  Mo.,  85 
miles  N.  W.  of  Jefferson  City  and  16  miles  W.  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  has  3  churches  and  2  weekly  newspapers, 
abundance  of  stone-coal,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agri- 
cultural region.     Pop.  of  tp.  3701. 

Marshall,  post-tp.  of  Oneida  eo.,  N.  Y.,  is  traversed 
by  the  Utica  Cnenango  and  Susquehanna  Valley  and  the 
Midland  R.  Rs.     Pop.  2145. 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  K.  C, 
near  the  French  Broad  River,  and  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Wolf 
Creek  (Tenn.)  R.  R.  Station.    Pop.  1502. 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Highland  co.,  0.,  8  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Hillsboro".     Pop.  of  v.  112;  of  tp.  821. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Allegheny  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  70S. 

Marshall,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Harrison  eo.,  Tex.,  on  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  2  institutes  and  several  pri- 
mary schools,  7  churches,  1  bank,  4  benevolent  institu- 
tions, county  fair  association  and  grounds,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, several  mills,  3  good  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  1920. 
T.  P.  Hawlet,  Ed.  "  East  Texas  Bplletik." 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Buckingham  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2605. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Fauquier  co.,  Va.    Pop.  4312. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Richmond  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1992. 

Marshall,  post-v.  of  Medina  tp.,  Dane  oo..  Wis.,  on 
the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  (Madison  division),  is 
the  seat  of  Augsburg  Theological  Seminary  (Lutheran). 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  847. 

Marshall  (IIuuphrey),  a  relative  of  Chief-Justice 
Marshall,  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1 780 ;  was  a  promi- 
nent man  in  State  affairs;  U.  S.  Senator  1795-1801,  and 
published  a  Hiitory  of  KentMclcy  (I  vol.,  1812;  2  vols., 
1824).     D.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  1,  1841. 

Marshall  (Huhphrky),  b.  Jan.  13,  I8I2,  in  Frankfort 
CO.,  Ky.,  grandson  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  author  of  the 
first  published  history  of  Kentucky,  and  son  of  Judge  John 
J.  Miirshall ;  graduated  from  the  l'.  S.  Military  Academy 
in  18:12,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  third  lieutenant  of 
mounted  rangers ;  transferred  to  the  1  st  Dragoons  as  brevet 
tiecond  lieutenant  in  the  following  year,  and  resigned  from 
the  army  Apr.  30,  1833;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  practising  his  profession  first  at  Frankfort  till 
1 834,  then  at  Louisville  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  when  he  led  the  1st  Kentucky  Cavalry  to  the  seat 
of  war  as  its  colonel,  and  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  On  the  disbandment  of  his  regiment  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  State  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Henry 
CO.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  Representative  to  Congress, 
and  re-elected  in  1851 ;  in  1852,  Pres.  Fillmore  appointed 
him  commiftsioner  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  empire  of  China, 
which  was  at  once  raised  to  a  first-class  mission  ;  recalled 
in  1 853,  and  practised  law  in  Washington ;  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky  in  1855,  and  re-elected  in  1857.  Al- 
though opposed  to  secession,  he  espoused  the  Confederate 
cause  in  Sept.,  1861,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general; 
resigned  hi«  cammlssion  shortly  nfler,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Confederate  Congress ;  practised  law  in  Richmond,  Va., 
for  a  time,  subsequently  returning  to  Loifisville,  Ky.,  where 
he  enjoyed  an  extended  tfnd  lucrative  practice.  D.  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Mar.  28,  1872.  Q.  C.  Smvoxs. 

Marshall  (John),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ocrmantown,  Fauquier 
CO..  Va.,  Sept.  24,  1755,  the  eldest  of  the  fifteen  children 
of  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  a  small  planter,  who  served  with 
the  greatest  honor  as  an  officer  of  the  Revolution.  The 
son,  whose  early  education  was  imperfect,  was  himself  an 
officer  in  active  service  from  1775  to  1779,  distinguishing 
himself  alike  in  the  field  and  in  courts-martial,  where  he 
often  acted  as  judge-advocate.  In  1779,  while  on  detached 
service  in  Virginia,  he  attended  Mr.  Wythe's  law-lectures 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  was  licensed  to  practise. 
In  1781  ho  resigned  his  commission  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1783  he  married  and  returned  to 
Richmond ;  distinguished  himself  in  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion for  ratifying  the  U.  S.  Constitution  and  in  the 
State  legislature ;  declined  the  U.  S.  attorney-generalship, 
a  scat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  im- 
portant positions ;  went  in  1798  as  envoy  to  France;  en- 
tered Congress  in  1799,  where  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
Federalists  in  the  House ;  was  appointed  in  1800  secretary 
of  war,  and  soon  after  secretary  of  state;  and  in  1801, 
having  been  nominated  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Mr.  Marshall  hold  this  office  for  many  years 
with  tlic  greatest  honor  and  benefit  to  his  country.    The 
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inflnfmee  of  his  legal  deoisiont  iras  gnat  and  permanent, 
and  his  fame  as  a  solid  reasoner,  a  just  judge,  and  a  pro- 
fonnd  jurist  is  world-wide.  In  constitutional,  commer- 
cial, and  price  law  his  decisions  are  of  paramount  import- 
ance. His  Lift  of  Wntkiogton  (5  toIs.,  180i;  abridged 
I  and  improved,  1  toI.,  1832)  and  his  JSitory  of  Ikt  Colouiei 
;  are  more  raluable  to  the  historian  than  to  the  general 
reader.  Chief-Justiee  Marshall  was  a  man  greater  in  wis- 
dom than  in  learning,  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  tnie  phil- 
anthropist. He  was  tall,  ungraceful,  and  even  awkward  in 
manner,  but  most  genial  and  kindly  in  private  life.  D. 
at  Philadelphia  July  6,  1835. 

Marshall  (John  James),  b.  in  Woodford  oo.,  Ky.,  Aug. 
4,  1785;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  180II;  was  for  many 
years  an  able  lawyer  and  active  politician  of  Kentucky  ; 
was  183S-16  a  judge  of  the  State  circuit  court,  and  pub- 
lished 7  vols,  of  law  reports.  In  the  financial  orasn  of 
1837  he  lost  his  property  through  the  generous  support  he 
gave  to  hia  friends.     D.  at  Louisville  June,  1S46. 

Slarsliall  (Nellie),  daughter  of  Qen.  Humphrey  Mar- 
thall.  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1847 ;  Iiegan  to  write  for  the  press 
in  1863;  is  author  of  GUaHimf  from  Firfide  Fa»rie> 
(1866)  and  Ai  iy  ^trs,  a  novel  of  merit  and  power  (1869). 

Marshall  (TnoiiAS  Albxakdcr),  LL.I>.,  son  of  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  the  historian,  b.  in  Woodford  oo.,  Ky., 
Jsa.  15,   1794;  graduated  at  Yale  in   1815;   began  law- 

?ractice  in  Frankfort  in  1817;  removed  to  Paris,  Ky.,  in 
819;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1831-35;  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  appeals  1835-56;  professor  of  Uw  in  Traneyl- 
vania  University  1836-49;  and  chief-justice  of  the  court 
of  appeals  1866.     D.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Apr.  17,  1871. 

Marshall  (Thoiias  Fbancis),  b.  in  Frankfort,  Ky., 
June  7,  1801,  was  a  nephew  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  He 
be^n  law-practice  when  young;  removed  in  1831  to  Louis- 
ville: became  a  prominent  political  orator  and  a  judge  of 
the  State  circuitoourt ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1841-43, 
tnd  won  distinction  by  his  brilliant  talents.  D.  near  Ver- 
sailles, Woodford  oo.,  Ky.,  Sept.  22,  1864.  A  collection  of 
hi."  writings  and  speeches  has  been  edited  by  W.  L.  Barre 
(Cincinnati.  1858). 

Marshall  (William  Caldsr),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Bdinbargh, 
Srntland,  in  1813;  studied  sculpture  in  London  under 
Ohantrey  and  Bailey ;  visited  Rome  in  1836 ;  took  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  London  in  1839,  and  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  poetic  or  ideal  element  in  sculpture,  in 
which  branch  he  achieved  success,  his  most  notable  works 
being  The  Broir.n  PItrher,  Rthecra,  The  FirtI  Whinper  af 
Lore,  Th^  Da»cintf-Oirt  Rtpoeing,  and  Sabrina.  Marshall 
was  one  of  the  three  sculptors  employed  for  the  decoration 
of  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  for  which  he  executed 
statues  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Somers.  He  designed 
the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Manchester,  that  of  Jenner 
now  in  Kensington  Qardens,  that  of  Campbell  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  that  of  Sir  George. Orey  at  Cape  Town,  and 
those  of  CromptOD  and  of  James,  seventh  aari  of  Derby,  at 
Boltnn,  the  national  monument  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
snd  is  now  (1875)  executing  in  marble  a  series  of  bassi-relievi 
for  the  Wellington  chapel  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral; 

Marshall  Isle,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  belongingto 
Hancock  co..  Mo.     Pop.  5. 

Marshall's,  or  Belmont,  a  place  in  Boulder  co.. 
Col.,  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Denver,  on  South  Boulder  Creek, 
and  on  the  Julesburg  and  Golden  R.  R.,  5  miles  S.  of  Boul- 
der. It  has  valuable  mines  of  good  lignitic  coal.  Iron  and 
fire-clay  are  also  found. 

Marshall's,  tp.  of  Harford  co.,  Md.    Pop.  4409. 

Mar'shallsville,  post-r.  of  Macon  co.,  Oa.,  on  the 
South-western  R.  R.     Pop.  424. 

Mar'shalltown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marshall  eo.,  la., 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  with 
the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  agricul- 
tural region,  has  3  public  schools,  7  churches,  3  banks,  a 
public  library,  3  newspaper-oflices,  1  furniture  and  soap 
isctory,  an  oil-mill,  a  foundry,  2  flonring-mills,  2  breweries, 
and  3  grain-elevators.     Pop.  3218. 

M.  WATERHAif,  Ed.  "  Marshall  Republicax." 

Mar'shallville,  post-r.,  in  Baughman  and  Chippewa 
tps.,  Wayne  CO.,  0.,  on  the  Clereland  Mount  Vernon  and 
Delaware  R.  R.     Pop.  322. 

Mar'shalsea  Prison  in  Soothwark,  London,  was  built 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
king's  marshal  of  the  household.  It  was  opened  by  the 
Gordon  rioters  in  1780.  It  was  long  a  king's  Dcnch  prison, 
but  finally,  like  the  Fleet,  became  a  poor  debtors'  prison. 
It  was  abolished,  with  the  ancient  Marshalsea  and  Palace 
courts,  in  1849,  and  has  been  since  pulled  down. 

Mar'shan,  tp.  of  Dakota  eo.,  Minn.    Pop.  527. 

Marsh'lielil.  a  r.  of  Washington  eo..  Me.,  1  mile  N. 


Marshfield,  post-tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
sea-ooast,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston,  has  6  churches,  and 
manufactures  of  flour,  lumber,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  and  was 
for  years  the  residence  of  Daniel  Webster.     Pop.  1659. 

Marshfield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Webster  oo.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  218  miles  from  St.  Louis. 
Pop.  809. 

Marshfield,  post-v.  of  Waterloo  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.,  on 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.,  in  a  coal-region.    Pop.  240. 

Marshfield,  post-v.  of  Coos  co.,  Or.,  on  the  S.  side  of 
Coos  Bay,  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Coos  River,  in  a  hilly 
and  densely-wooded  region,  and  has  important  mines  of 
good  lignitic  coal. 

Marshfield,  post-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  16  miles 
N.  E.  of  Montpofior,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures  of 
boots,  shoes,  lumber,  and  starch.     Pop.  1072. 

Marshfield,  tp.  of  Fond  du  Lao  co..  Wis.    Pop.  1593. 

Marsh  Fork,  tp.  of  Raleigh  eo.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  736. 

Marsh-Gas  [Ger.  Sumpfgat,  Gnibrngat;  Fr.  gaz  de 
marai»]f  light  carbtiretted  hydrogen,  methane,  formene  (Ber- 
thelot),  hifdruret  of  tnethyle,  fire-damp.  Chemical  compo- 
sition, CH4.  That  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or 
hydrocarbon,  which  contains  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
maximum  proportion  of  hydrogen  possible,  called  by  Ber- 
thclot  a  "  saturated  hydrocarbon."  It  is  a  highly  import- 
ant gas  in  nature,  being  one  of  the  principal  and  invari- 
able products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the 
absence  of  air  in  excess,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  well 
as  at  the  high  temperatures  of  the  gas-retort,  coal-gas  con- 
taining 40  to  45  per  cent,  or  more  of  it.  Volta  seems  to 
I  have  been  the  first  chemist  who  examined  the  gas  from 
'  stagnant  water  and  marshes;   Priestley  was  among  its 

earliest  subsequent  investigators. 
'  Occurrence  111  Nature. — Locally,  marsh-gas  must  occur 
as  a  constant  constituent  of  the  atmosphere — namely,  in 
I  districts  where  it  is  constantly  emitted  from  the  earth  in 
'  enormous  volume,  which  is  the  case  in  a  great  number  of 
I  countries.  As  it  has  not  been  detected,  however,  as  a  nor- 
mal constituent  of  the  air,  it  is  no  doubt  duly  destroyed 
therein  by  oxidation.  It  is  found  in  a  number  of  ancient 
geological  strata  in  a  highly  compressed  form,  exuding 
constantly  from  fissures  in  their  outcrops,  or  far  more 
copiously  when  holes  are  bored  into  these  rocks  where  they 
lie  at  a  depth  below  the  surface.  Such  are  gas-wells,  which 
are  to  play  an  important  and  valuable  part  in  the  future 
of  some  large  sections  of  the  U.  S.,  and  possibly  of  other 
countries  on  the  earth.  (See  Oat-WelU  under  the  head  of 
Gas-Liootinu,  by  Prof.  Cha.ndler.)  A  view  of  the  mode 
of  production  of  marsh-gas  in  these  formations,  offered  in 
1871  by  the  present  writer,  is  as  follows:  Marsh-gas,  being 
that  hydrocarbon  which  contains  the  most  hydrogen  and 
the  least  carbon,  is  the  natural  and  necei-sary  residuum 
of  the  abstraction  of  the  carbon  from  organic  matter  by 
some  oxidizing  agency  at  low  temperatures  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water.  The  oxidising  agency  was  oxide  of  iron, 
doubtless  partly  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
acted  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  fi«m  the  combined  water  of 
the  cellulose  and  other  organic  substances  present  by  alter- 
nating changes  of  reduction  by  the  carbon  to  the  form  of 
sulphide,  and  oxidation  again  tu  sulphate,  and  so  on.  In 
the  mud  of  stagnating  pools  and  marshes  the  same  process 
may  be  seen  at  any  time  In  progress,  such  mud  being  al- 
ways black  with  sulphide  of  iron,  and  giving  off  marsh-gas 
when  a  stick  is  thrust  in.  The  rocks  which  furnish  the  gas 
of  the  gas-wells  were  the  highly  organic  mud  of  ancient 
shallow  seas  or  lagoons.  They  always  contain  iron  sul- 
phide and  carbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  formed,  by  reason 
of  its  solubility  in  water  has  been  partly  removed,  though 
the  marsh-gas  of  the  wells  is  usually  found  still  to  retain 
more  or  less  of  carbonic  acid.  This  acid  remains  in  the 
rocks  in  part  also,  no  doubt,  in  the  forms  of  carbonates  of 
iron,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Artificial  Preparnlion. — Harsh-gas  is  remarkable  in  be- 
ing a  compound  which,  while  eo  abundantly  and  univer- 
sally produced  in  nature,  is  not  often  encountered  as  a 
product  of  artificial  transformations  in  the  laboratory.  In- 
deed, it  is  nut  easy  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state ;  the  most 
practicable  method,  which  does  not  furnish  it  free  from 
contamination,  being  the  destructive  distilhition  of  a  mix- 
ture of  acetate  and  hydrate  of  potash.  In  a  pure  state  it 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  very  expensive  method,  by  the 
action  of  water  upon  the  substance  called  methylide  or 
metbido  of  sine : 

ZnHt,CHi,CHi  +  2H,0  =  ZnOjHiO  +  2  (Hi,CHi), 
the  sole  products  being  sine-oxide  hydrate  and  marsh-gas. 

Chemieal  CoiuHtiition  and  Properlirt. — On  the  homologio 
theory  of  the  eonstitntion  of  organic  compounds,  marsh- 
gas  has  the  molecular  eonstitntion  assigned  in  the  equation 
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MARSH-HAWK— MARS  LA  TOUR. 


of  the  prevailing  echool  of  chemists,  CH4  is  a  typiral  \>oAy, 
one  of  the  four  fundamental  types  of  all  orf^anic  compounds. 
As  this  latter  hypothesis  is  in  opposition  to  the  plain  facts 
of  Homology  (see  under  that  head),  we  may  rest  satisfied 
here  with  a  mere  presentation  of  both  views,  without  dis- 
cussion. Marsh-gas,  next  to  hydrogen  gas,  is  the  lightest 
known  body,  having  a  density  of  .5576  (air  ■- 1),  or  little 
over  half  the  weight  of  air.  Hence,  the  fire-damp  of  coal- 
mines collects  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  workings,  and 
forms  an  explosive  stratum,  Brst  near  the  roof  of  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  air  is  quiet.  The  gas  of  the  gas-wells  is 
aba  lighter  than  air,  notwithstanding  the  10  per  cent,  of 
heavy  carbonic  acid  that  it  often  contains,  and  has  been 
used  for  filling  balloons.  CH4  contains,  by  weight,  just  75 
per  cent,  of  carbon  and  25  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  but  it 
nevertheless  partakes  so  much  of  the  nature  of  hydrogen 
that  it  bams  with  a  similar  flame,  when  pure,  without  any 
light,  being  the  only  known  hydrocarbon  free  from  oxygen 
whose  flame  is  non-luminous.  It  has  a  great  general  chem- 
ical indifference  towards  other  bodies,  at  least  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  though  chlorine  combines  with  it  with 
the  assistance  of  light,  being  without  action  in  the  dark. 
A  mixture  with  chlorine  does  not  immediately  explode 
when  put  in  sunshine,  as  in  the  ease  of  some  other  hydro- 
carbons, but  does  so  nevertheless  after  some  time.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water — to  the  extent  of  5^  per  cent, 
of  its  volume  at  32°  F.,  and  less  than  4  per  cent,  at  60°. 
In  alcohol  it  is  about  twelve  times  as  soluble  as  this,  and 
might  thus  be  approximately  separated  from  a  mixture 
with  hydrogen,  of  which  alcohol  takes  up  bvit  6.7  per 
cent.  Hkxrt  Witrtz. 

Marsh'-Hawk,  or  Harrier,  of  the  U.  S.,  the  Circu* 
Httdnoiiint,  a  large  and  rapacious  bird  found  in  all  parts  of 
North  America.  The  marsh-hawk  of  Europe  and  Africa 
is  CircH$  rufit*. 

Marsh'*  Hen,  a  name  applied  to  the  clapper  rail,  called 
also  salt-water  marsh-hen  (Rallat  crepitant),  and  to  the 
Rnlbu  eleijant  (fresh-water  marsh-ben,  king-rail),  game- 
birds  of  the  T7.  S.,  rarely  seen  except  by  sportsmen  and 
naturalists.   (See  Rail.) 

Alarg  Hill,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  eo..  Me.,  33  miles  N. 
of  Houlton,  on  the  Xow  Bmnswick  line.  It  is  named  from 
a  peak  2000  feet  high  on  its  S.  border.     Pop.  399. 

Marsh  Island,  an  island  belonging  to  Lincoln  eo., 
Me.    Pop.  20. 

Marsh'raallOW,  the  Ahhiea  oflcinaUt,  an  herb  of  the 
mallow  family,  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  but  naturalized 
in  the  IT.  S.,  principally  in  salt-marshes.  The  plant  is  re- 
markably mucilaginous,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  domestic 
practice  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs  and  diseases  of  the  bow- 
els and  kidneys.  It  appears  to  have  mild  diuretic  virtues. 
It  is  in  some  countries  used  as  a  potherb.  Harshmallow 
pa.'tc  and  candy  are  popular  confections,  used  to  allay 
irritation  in  the  throat. 

Marsh'man  (John  Clauk),  son  of  Joshua,  b.  at  Soram- 
pore,  India,  about  1810;  was  educated  by  his  father,  and 
spent  his  life  until  1856  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  Bengal.  He  wrote  a  valuable  Hittory 
of  India  (1867),  The  Life  and  Timet  nf  Gnrej/,  Mnmhman, 
and  Ward,  tmbrneing  the  ffittorj/  of  Ike  Serampore  Miuion 
(ISJO),  and  a  Life  of  Sir  Henri/  Hnvelork  (1860).  Gen. 
Ilavelock  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Marshman. 

Marshman  (Joshua),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Westbury-Leigh, 
Wiltshire,  England,  in  1767;  went  to  India  in  171)9  as  a 
Baptist  missionary  ;  resided  chiefly  at  Serampore ;  gained  a 
oompetent  knowledge  of  Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  and  Chinese; 
prepared  Chinese  translations  of  Genesis,  the  four  Gospels, 
and  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corinthians ;  pub- 
lished a  DimertntioH  nn  lie  Charactert  and  Sowudt  of  the  Cki- 
nenr  Language  (1809),  The  Workeof  Onnfuciut,  containing  Ike 
Original  Text,  with  a  Tramlation  (1811),  Clavii  Sinica,  Ele- 
mente  of  Ohineee  Grammar  (1814),  and  a  Defence  of  Ike  Deity 
and  Atonement  of  Jettu  Chritt  (1822),  in  reply  to  Rammohun 
Roy.  He  aided  I)r.  Carey  in  the  preparation  of  his  Sane- 
krit  Grammar  and  Bengalee  and  Snglitk  Dictianart/,  D.  at 
Serampore  Dec.  5,  1837. 

Marsh-Marigold.    See  Caltra. 

Marsh'-Rosemary,  or  Sea-Lavender,  the  Siaiiee 
Limoninm,  a  salt-nmrsh  plant,  common  along  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  Europe.  There  are  many 
varieties,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  one  species.  Its 
root  abounds  in  tannic  acid,  of  which  it  contains  nearly 
12.5  per  cent.  It  is  ased  in  medicine,  especially  as  a 
remedy  for  sore  month  and  sore  throat,  and  is  best  pre- 
pared by  infusion. 

Marsh's  Test,  a  test  for  arsenic,  especially  applicable 
in  eases  of  supposed  poisoning.  It  has  been  described  by 
Prof.  Chandler  under  the  head  of  Arskkiods  Oxide  (which 


Mar's!,  an  ancient  and  warlike  Italian  people,  early 
allies  of  the  Romans,  but  fought  against  them  with  the 
greatest  valor  in  the  Social  war.  They  dwelt  in  an  inland 
and  mountainous  district  around  the  basin  of  the  Fucine 
Lake,  and  were  famous  for  their  skill  as  magicians  and 
diviners.     Their  chief  city  was  Marruvium. 

Mar'siconno'TO,  town  of  Sonthem  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Potenza,  about  22  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Potenza. 
It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  subject  to  furious  winds.  Pop. 
in  1874,  8611. 

Mar8ipobran'chiarGr.(«£p<ri»«,"purse,"and3p«yxi<i, 
"gill"],  a  class  of  vertebrates  generally  confounded  with 
the  fishes,  but  distinguished  by  many  remarkable  peculiar- 
itios.  The  skeleton  is  of  a  very  inferior  type,  the  noto- 
chord  or  embryonal  vertebral  column  being  persistent. 
The  skull  is  in  a  most  rudimentary  condition,  and  repre- 
sented by  a  small  brain-case  and  capsules  for  the  organs 
of  sense  (auditory  and  olfactory),  as  well  as  by  an  etbmo- 
vomerine  plate ;  the  inferior  appendages  arc  developed  as 
elements  designated  as(l)the  subocular arch.withameta- 
pterygoid  or  *'  superior  quadrate,"  and  an  "  inferior  quad- 
rate" portion;  (2)  a  " palato-pterygoid "  element;  and(3) 
a  "  stylohyal  process ;  labial  cartilages  form  also  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  sknil ;  bones  or  cartilages  represent- 
ing the  upper  as  well  as  lower  jaws  are  entirely  wanting; 
the  branchial  apparatus  is  sustained  by  a  basket-like  skel- 
eton ;  no  limbs  are  developed,  and  consequently  no  scap- 
ular arch  or  pelvic  girdle.  The  brain,  though  small,  is 
distinctly  developed,  and  differentiated  into  the  brain 
proper  and  medulla  oblongata;  the  former  is  composed, as 
in  the  higher  forms,  of  the  "  mesencephalon,"  "  thalamen- 
cephalon,"  "  prosencephalon,"  and  "  rhinencephalon ;"  the 
latter  is  small,  with  a  fourth  ventricle  conspicuous  from 
above ;  and  the  "oerebellnm  "  rery  rudimentary.  The  au- 
ditory apparatus  is  quite  simple,  being  represented  by  a 
single  membranous  tube  without  any  differentiation  into 
canals  and  vestibules,  as  in  the  Hyperotrota,  or,  at  most, 
as  in  the  Hyperoartii,  with  two  semicircular  canals  and  a 
sacculated  vestibule.  The  olfactory  apparatus  consists  of 
a  median  sac,  which  is  provided  with  but  a  single  external 
aperture.  The  heart  is  distinctly  developed,  and  is  divided 
into  an  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  former  having  in  front  a 
venous  sinus;  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  "pericar- 
dium," which  connects  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
intestinal  oanal  is  simple,  the  liver  specialized  as  such, 
and  the  kidneys  well  developed,  and  with  ureters  opening 
behind  into  the  rectum.  The  organs  of  generation  hare 
no  ducts,  but  discharge  into  the  abdomen,  from  which  they 
depart  by  an  abdominal  pore. 

The  class  thus  distinguished  is  represented  by  very  few 
species,  but  these  exhibit  two  radically  distinct  types  of 
strncture,  and  have  been  differentiated  into  two  orders — 
(1)  Hyperoartii,  in  which  the  tube  terminates  in  a  blind 
sac  at  its  posterior  end ;  and  (2)  Hyperotreti,  in  which  the 
narial  canal  perforates  the  pharyngeal  roof  and  connects 
with  the  pharynx.  These  two  orders  differ  very  decidedly 
from  each  other  in  the  skeleton,  armature  of  the  mouth, 
ovulation,  etc.  (Further  details  will  be  found  under  the 
respective  titles.) 

A  remarkable  metamorphosis  is  undergone  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  order  Hyperoartii  (1.  e.  the  Petromyion- 
tids  or  lampreys),  but  the  transformations  of  the  Hyper- 
otreti (i.  e.  My xinse  or  hags)  are  unknown ;  and  this  is  a  gap 
most  desirable  to  be  filled,  as  no  general  characters  can  bo 
specified  respecting  the  embryology  of  the  class  until  these 
are  made  known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  remark- 
able Branchiontoma  or  Amphinxm  represents  the  immature 
condition  of  Myxinse,  but  this  idea  is  evidently  erroneous. 

The  species  of  the  class  are  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
waters,  the  Petromysontids  having  members  in  the  fresh 
and  salt  waters  of  all  temperate  and  sub-temperate  coun- 
tries; while  the  Myxinoids  are  represented  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  northern  hemisphere  by  Myxinse,  as  well  as 
along  the  shores  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pacific-^ 
e.  g.  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  seas,  California,  Chili, 
and  Australia. 

Altbongh  no  repreaentatives  of  the  elus  have  been  found 
in  a  fossil  condition,  their  absence  in  the  older  strata  is 
undoubtedly  due  rather  to  the  difiloulty  connected  with  the 
preservation  of  the  readily  destructible  oartilaginous  skel- 
eton than  to  their  aotual  absence.  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  order  was  extensively  represented  in  past  times, 
and  that  it  was  more  abundantly  developed  than  any  other 
type.  Theo.  Gilu 

Mars  la  Tour,  a  v.  on  the  road  from  Meti  to  Verdnn, 
10  miles  to  the  W.  of  Meti,  is  noted  for  the  battle  which 
took  place  here  Aug.  16,  1870,  and  which  is  often  called 
after  this  place,  though  generally  after  Vionvillo,  a  village 
situated  farther  to  the  £.,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
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Mars'ton  (Gilhaic),  b.  In  Orford,  N.  H.,  abont  1815; 
gr*4aated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1837,  and  at  the  Law 
Behool,  Cambridge,  Maaa.,  in  1840;  settled  in  1841  at  Exe- 
ter, N.  H. ;  was  a  member  of  Congreaa  1859-6:1  and  18e&-87  ; 
serred  with  distinction  throagh  the  war  of  1861-05,  at  first 
as  eolonel  of  the  2d  New  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  as  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 

Maratoii  (Jorm),  b.  in  England  abont  1570 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  became  lecturer 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  in  1503,  and  was  author  of 
eight  dramas  and  two  rolumos  of  poems  which  were 
edited  by  J.  0.  HalliwoU  (1858,  3  vols.).  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  life  of  Maraton.  He  aided  Ben  Jonson  and 
George  Chapman  in  writing  the  oomcdy  of  EatlKard  Ho! 
(1605),  which  caused  the  imprisonment  of  the  three  writers 
on  account  of  its  satires  upon  the  Scotch.  The  beat  of  his 
dramas  is  The  Malco»lent  (1604),  a  tragi-comedy,  origin- 
ally written  by  John  Webster,  but  recast  by  Maraton  and 
dedicated  to  Ben  Jonson.    I>.  about  1634. 

MarstOH  CWestlahd),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  Jan.  30,  1820;  studied  law  in  London,  but 
devoted  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  popular  plays,  tragedies,  and 
oomedies,  besides  ocoaaional  poems  and  tales. 

Bfanton  Moor,  an  open  plain,  8  miles  from  York, 
England,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained 
(July  2,  1644)  by  the  allied  Parliamentary  and  8cotoh 
armies,  commanded  respectively  by  Lord  Fairfax  and  the 
earl  of  Loren,  over  the  royal  forces  under  Prince  Rupert. 
York  was  then  held  by  the  royalists,  and  had  been  besieged 
by  Fairfax.  When  Prince  Rupert  advanced  to  its  relief, 
Fairfax  drew  off  to  Maraton  Moor.  Each  army  consisted 
of  abont  25,000  men.  The  battle  commenced  by  a  can- 
nonade on  both  sides  with  little  effect.  Rupert  charged 
with  his  cavalry  towards  evening,  and  disperaed  the  left 
wing  of  the  Parliamentary  forcea,  the  commanders  of  which 
fled,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  day  wore  retrieved  by  Leslie's 
Scotch  regiments  and  Cromwcira  brigade  of  "  Ironsides,'* 
who  captured  the  enemy's  artillery,  taking  1500  prisonera 
and  100  colors.  The  losses  on  each  side  were  about  2000. 
The  result  was  the  aurrender  of  York  to  Lord  Fairfax  a  few 
days  later,  which  rendered  the  Parliamentary  cause  trium- 
phant throughout  the  N.  of  England. 

Mar'strand  (  Wilrilh),  b.  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  24,1810 ; 
studied  in  his  native  city,  at  Munich,  and  at  Rome ;  be- 
came professor  in  1848  at  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen, 
and  d.  there  Mar.  25,  1873.  His  masterpieces  are  bis  his- 
torical paintings  in  the  ohapel  of  Christian  IV.  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Roeskilde,  but  he  became  moat  widely  known  as 
a  genre  painter.  His  pictures  treating  subjects  of  the  com- 
edies of  llolberg  show  a  very  remarkable  power  of  oharao- 
teriiation  and  a  dry,  massive  humor  truly  Danish. 

Haranpia'Iia  [Lat.  maniipiHin,  a  "pouch"],  the  only 
generally  recognized  order  of  the  mammalian  sub-class 
Didelphia,  and  comprising  the  opossums,  kangaroos,  wom- 
bats,  and  related  types.  The  characters  which  differentiate 
the  group  as  a  sub-class  will  be  found  in  the  article  Mau- 
HALS,  and  the  common  ordinal  characters  will  alone  be 
given  here.  The  skull  is  of  a  low  type,  and  the  nasal 
chamber  much  larger  than  the  cerebral.  The  degree  of 
difference,  however,  dependa  on  the  size  of  the  animal  and 
other  considerations.  The  bones  retain  their  distinctness 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  sometimes  throughiiut  life, 
the  basi-occipital,  exo-occipital,  and  supra-occipital  ele- 
ments being  long  or  permanently  separated  from  each 
other,  as  are  also  the  periotic,  squamosal,  and  tympanic 
elements  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  pituitary  fossa  and 
elinoid  processes  are  obsolete  or  wanting;  distinct  par- 
occipital  processes  are  almost  always  developed  ;  the  baai- 
spbenoid  is  perforated  by  an  internal  periotic  artery ;  the 
aJiapbenoids  are  dilated,  and  form  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
tympanic  cavity ;  the  pterygoida  are  small  and  lamclliform ; 
the  bony  palate  has  generally  two  or  more  vacuities  (aome- 
ttmea  confounded  in  one)  near  ita  posterior  margin ;  the 
mesethmoid  is  extensively  ossified,  and  ita  anterior  termi- 
nation is  abrupt  and  nearly  vertical ;  the  nasal  bones  are 
large ;  the  ascending  process  of  the  premaxillariea  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  frontals;  the  zygoma  complete: 
the  orbit  without  a  posterior  process ;  "  the  periotic  sends 
backward  a  distinct  mastoid,  which  appears  as  a  narrow 
strip  of  bone  of  considerable  vertical  extent  between  the 
squamosal  and  occipital  on  the  aide  of  the  occipital  region 
of  the  skull ;"  the  tympanie  bones  are  always  free ;  the 
Uehrymal  with  its  perforation  upon,  or  external  to,  the 
aaterior  margin  of  the  orbit ;  the  malar  large  and  extend- 
ing far  forward  as  well  as  backward;  the  mandible  has 
always,  except  in  Taraipedidss,  an  inverted  margin  to  the 
angle,  and  its  condyles  are  more  or  loss  transverse ;  the 
byoid  apparatus  is  quite  peculiar,  the  basibyal  being 
rbomboidal,  tha  oerstonyal*  very  broad,  and  near  or  quite 


in  contact  anteriorly,  and  the  rest  of  the  anterior  comua 
cartilaginous,  while  the  thyrohyals  are  stout  and  com- 
pressed. There  are  always  nineteen  thoracico-lumbar 
vertebras,  and  almoat  alwaya  thirteen  paira  of  riba  (rarely, 
aa  in  Phascolarctos,  eleven,  or,  aa  in  Phateolomyt  vombatutf 
fifteen).  The  scapula  has  a  long  acromion  and  a  smalt 
ooraooid  ;  in  all,  save  Peramelideo,  clavicles  are  developed. 
The  fore  limbs  have  both  radius  and  ulna  well  developed 
and  distinct,  allowing  of  rotation ;  the  carpal  bones  seven 
or  (by  the  auppresaion  of  the  lunar)  six;  five  digits  are 
developed  in  alt  except  Choeropui.  The  pelvis  has,  in  all 
except  Thytnciniu,  two  long  bonea  ("  marsupial ")  articu- 
lated with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pubis,  resulting  from 
the  ossification  of  the  inner  tendons  of^  the  external  oblique 
muaolee.  The  hind  limb  has  the  bones  of  the  second  seg- 
I  ment  alwaya  well  developed  and  distinct,  and  sometimes 
capable  of  rotation ;  the  carpus  has  always  seven  bones, 
and  the  astragalus  is  comparatively  small;  the  first  or 
inner  too  is  generally  absent  or  thumb-like,  the  second  and 
third  often  united,  and  the  fourth  usually  much  the  largest. 

The  muscles  of  the  hind  limbs  in  most  (the  saltatorial 
types  being  excepted)  present  a  peculiar  modification  in 
that  the  Jlexor  longwt  diffitomm  pedU  "  is  inserted  fieshy 
into  the  fibula,  and  the  knee  and  ankle  joints  are  so  mod- 
ified as,  through  the  action  of  the  muscle  so  inserted,  to 
admit  of  rotary  movements  of  the  hind  foot." 

The  brain  \t  lowly  developed,  and  the  cerebellum,  as 
well  as  olfactory  lobes,  and  often  the  optic  lobes,  are 
exposed  above ;  the  cerebrum  is  also  peculiar,  according 
to  Flower,  in  (1)  the  arrangement  of  the  folding  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  a  deep  fissure,  with 
a  corresponding  projection  wilain,  being  continued  for- 
ward from  the  hippoeampal  fissure  along  the  whole  of  the 
inner  wall  (the  hippoeampiu  major  extending  thus  into  the 
body  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  constituting  its  inner 
wall) ;  (2)  the  altered  relation  (consequent  upon  this  dis- 
position of  the  inner  wall)  and  the  very  small  development 
of  the  corpus  callosum ;  and  (3)  the  great  increase  in  amount 
(and  probably  in  function)  of  the  anterior  commissure. 

The  teeth  are  peculiar  in  that  there  is  only  one  perfect 
set,  noue  having  deciduous  predecessors  except  one  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw,  the  hindmost  (and  indicated  aa 
such  by  its  development)  of  the  premolars ;  in  other  re- 
spects the  teeth  vary  greatly;  they  frequently,  however, 
are  peculiar  in  the  great  number  (5  x  2)  of  npper  incisors, 
and  in  the  number  of  true  molars  (4x2)  in  each  jaw. 

The  heart  is  peculiar  in  the  absence  of  a  /oua  ovalit 
and  aHnntut  ocalin  in  the  right  auricle ;  and  in  all  it  re- 
ceives the  two  venx  carte  auperioret  by  two  separate  inlets. 

The  living  marsupials  are  divisible  into  nine  families, 
in  addition  to  whicn  there  arc  several  represented  by 
forms  no  longer  living.  These  nine  families  exhibit  two 
quite  distinct  types  of  struoturo  in  the  hind  feet.  In  some, 
as  in  the  opossums  and  thylaoines,  all  the  toes  are  free  and 
nnoonnected  with  each  other ;  in  others,  as  kangaroos,  wom- 
bats, etc.,  the  second  and  third  toes  are  much  reduced  in 
size,  and  closely  connected  together  in  a  common  integu- 
ment, which  leaves  only  the  claws  visible,  and  gives  the 
impression  of  a  single  toe  with  two  claws. 

The  chorisodoctylous  marsupials  are  represented  by  three 
very  distinct  families,two  of  which  (Dasyuridsp  and  Myrme- 
cobiidse)  are  confined  to  Australia,  and  one  (Didelphidids) 
to  America,  one  species  advancing  far  up  into  the  U.  S. 

The  syndoctylous  maranpials  exhibit  in  their  dentition 
two  very  decided  types.  In  one  the  incisors  are  perma- 
nently rooted,  and  in  the  lower  jaw  are  either  two  large 
incisor  teeth  opposed  to  six  in  the  npper,  or  six  in  the 
lower  opposed  to  eight  or  ten  in  the  upper. ,  All  these  are 
inserted  by  roots.  "To  this  group  belong  the  Pbascolaro- 
tidiB,  Pbalangistidee,  Tarsipedidee,  and  Macropidee.  Id 
the  other  in  both  jaws  the  incisor  teeth  are  like  those  of 
rodents,  there  being  two  in  each  jaw,  continually  repro- 
duced, and  growing  in  a  subcircular  direction.  To  this 
group  belongs  the  single  family  Phascolomyidse. 

The  marsupial  pouch  is  developed  in  all  the  living  rep- 
resentatives of  the  order  except  Tkilomj/t  donigtra  (the 
opossum  of  South  America),  wnich  derives  its  name  from 
carrying  its  young  upon  its  back,  with  their  tails  swung 
around  their  mothers.  This  pouch  is  formed,  according 
to  William  S.  Barnard,  "by  the  infolding  of  the  skin.  Its 
concavity  opens  on  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  and 
extends  backward  and  laterally,  forming  a  kind  of  double 
bag,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  milk-glands  open  through 
long  papillse." 

The  genital  organs,  as  to  their  superior  modifications, 
have  been  noticed  under  Mamhals  ;  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  added  that  the  uteri  form  a  nearly  continuous  track 
with  the  vaginal  canals,  and  that  those  canals  are  gener- 
ally connected  at  their  proximal  ends,  and  develop  there  a 
eiil  de  sac,  but  sometimes,  as  in  Didelphia  doririgera,  etc., 
they  are  distinct,  and  debouch  into  the  urogenital  ea^ 
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without  any  function.  The  young,  instead  of  being  nonr- 
iihed  in  the  womb  until  it  has  attained  a  conaiderable  liie 
and  a  certain  maturity  of  development,  aa  in  ordinary 
mammals,  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  mother,  but 
is  born  or  expelled  from  the  uterus  in  a  very  immature 
condition.  The  interval  between  the  impregnation  of  the 
mother  and  birth  of  her  young  in  the  opossum  is  about 
twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  days.  The  young  one  is  ex- 
tremely small,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  weighing 
only  a  few  grains,  oven  in  the  largest  species ;  the  organs 
are  in  a  very  undeveloped  condition,  and  the  animal  is 
naked,  blind,  and  perfectly  helpless;  its  fore  Umbs  are 
more  developed  than  the  bind  ones.  It  seems  to  be,  some- 
times at  least,  dropped  directly  on  the  ground,  according 
to  the  observations  of  E.  S.  Uill  (1867),  in  the  kangaroo, 
but  it  is  possible  that  it  is  occasionally  received  by  the 
mother  with  the  mouth  from  the  vagina;  at  any  rate,  the 
newly-born  animal  is  taken  by  the  mother  with  her  lips 
and  transferred  to  the  pouch  ;  the  parent  thrusts  her  head 
into  this  pouch,  and  the  young  instinctively  grasps  with 
the  sharp  claws  of  its  fore  feet  and  clings  to  the  teat  to 
which  it  is  presented,  and,  the  comers  of  the  month  grow- 
ing around  it,  the  animal  remains  clinging  to  the  teat  for 
several  weeks,  and  until  it  has  attained  a  considerable  siie 
and  the  adult  characters  have  been  in  a  large  degree  as- 
sumed. Although  it  is  thus  capable  of  grasping  and  cling- 
ing to  the  nipple,  it  is,  however,  at  first  incapable  of  di- 
rectly sucking,  and  the  milk  is  furnished  by  the  mother 
through  the  compression  of  the  gland  by  a  muscle  analo- 
gous to  the  cremaster.  To  guard  against  sufiboation  of  the 
young  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  laryngeal  apparatus 
is  provided ;  "  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
elongated  and  approximated,  and  the  rimaglottidis  is  thus 
situated  at  the  apex  of  a  oone-shaped  larynx,  which  pro- 
jects, as  in  the  Cetaoea,  into  the  posterior  nares,  where  it 
is  closely  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
air-passage  is  thus  completely  separated  from  the  fauces, 
and  the  iqjected  milk  passes  in  a  divided  stream  on  either 
aide  of  the  larynx  to  the  oesophagus."  Thus  sustained 
and  nourished  by  the  mother,  the  little  marsupial  devel- 
ops and  increases  in  size,  and  after 
a  greater  or  less  length  of  time, 
according  to  the  species,  it  assumes 
the  characters  of  approximate  ma- 
turity, and  leaves  the  teat  and  the 
pouch  itself,  but  for  some  time  after 
resorts  to  the  latter  in  case  of  dan- 
ger, to  be  conveyed  by  the  mother. 

Although  the  marsupials  are  now 
confined  to  Australasia  and  South 
America  (exclusive  of  a  few  emi- 
grants beyond  those  borders),  they 
were  formerly  the  predominant 
mammal  types  of  every  part  of  the 
globe  palseontologically  known, 
and  remains  of  representatives  of 
the  class  recovered  from  the  Liassio 
and  Oolitic  formations  have  been 
referred  to  this  order.  In  the  Eo- 
cene they  are  developed  in  several 
types,  both  in  North  America  and 
in  Europe,  and  among  these  were 
representatives  of  genera  closely 
related  to  the  opossums  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  Although  none  of  the 
marsupials  of  the  present  epoch 
can  vie  with  the  largest  placental 
mammals,  in  Dormer  times  and  as 
recently,  perhaps,  as  the  advent  of 
man,  species  of  gigantic  size  ex- 
isted, tile  Diprotodontids  of  Australasia  having  been  nearly 
as  large  as  our  elephants.  THEonoRE  Gill. 

Mar'supites  [from  mamtpium,  a  ** pouch"],  or  Tor- 
toise Ejncrinitey  a  gnnus  of  the  Crinoidca  occurring  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe,  remarkable  for  having  no 
stem  or  attachment;  its  pelvis  thus  resembles  a  plated 
pouch  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  arms. 

Mar'syaf>>  in  Ureek  mythology,  a  satyr  who  picked  up 
the  flute  which  Athene  hud  thrown  away  and  cursed  when 
she  saw  how  distorted  her  features  became  by  playing  it ; 
challenged  Apollo,  who  played  the  lyre,  to  a  musical  con- 
tent, with  the  Muses  for  judges.  Marsyas  was  defeated, 
bound  to  a  tree,  and  flayed  alive  by  the  god.  Some  myth- 
ologists  see  behind  this  myth  a  contest  between  the  citha- 
roedic  style  of  music  prevalent  in  Greece,  and  the  auloedic 
prevalent  in  Phrygia,  the  native  country  of  Marsyos. 

Martel  (Charles).     See  Charles  Martel; 

Mar'tell,  post-tp.  of  Pierce  co..  Wis.     Pop.  717. 

Martel'lo  Tower,  according  to  Webster  and  others 


erected  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  against  the 
Barbary  pirates.  According  to  Col.  Pasley,  the  name  of 
martello  tower  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  good  de- 
fence made  by  a  small  round  tower  in  the  Bay  of  Uartello, 
in  Corsica,  in  the  year  1704,  which,  although  armed  with 
one  gun  only,  beat  off  one  or  two  British  ships  of  war 
without  sustaining  any  material  injury  from  their  fire.  This 
construction  gave  such  towers  a  prestige  which  caused  the 
erection  of  numbers  along  the  sea-coasts  of  England  for 
defence  against  maritime  invasion,  and  bearing  the  generic 
name  as  above.  These  towers  were  of  masonry,  and  round, 
their  height  about  30  feet,  their  upper  platform  vaulted 
and  bombproof.  One  or  two  heavy  guns  of  the  period  wore 
usually  served,  through  **  embrasures,"  from  the  main  floor. 
The  basement  contained  magazine  stores,  etc.  Towers  of 
various  kinds  have  been  introduced  as  parts  of  sea-coast 
defences  and  intrcnofaed  oamps  («.  g.  the  Maximilian  tow- 
ers of  Lintz),  all  of  which  have  somewhat  indiscriminately 
been  called  martello  towers.  Those  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies  have  generally  been  supersolcd  by 
more  efficient  works.  They  have  never  been  erected  in  the 
U.  S.,  if  we  except  (for  special  purposes)  the  somewhat 
analogous  structures  of  Tower  Dupr^,  La.,  and  Tybee 
Island,  Ga. 

Mar'ten  {Muttela),  the  common  name  of  several  ear- 
nirorous  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  family  Mustelidu.  In 
North  America  we  have  the  Uudson's  Bay  sable  or  pine 
marten  {Mutttla  Amerieana)^  which  produces  a  very  valu- 
able fur,  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  the  Russian  sable  only. 
The  latter  animal  (M.  tibelliHa)  is  caught  in  Siberia.  The 
pine  marten  of  Europe  (if.  martet)  and  the  stone  marten 
or  common  European  marten  {M.  fuina)  produce  great 
quantities  of  cheap  and  useful  fur.  The  Fisher  (which 
see)  belongs  also  to  this  genus.  They  are  all  lithe,  active 
creatures,  with  long  bodies  and  very  short  legs. 

Marten,  Spotted,  or  liOng-tailed  Daaynre  {Da- 
tynm*  vivtrnnnt  or  maerurm),  a  small  but  fierce  oamivoroos 
marsupial  mammal  of  Australia,  having  a  chestnut-colored 
fur  spotted  with  white.     It  is  some  eighteen  inches  long, 


The  Spotted  Marten. 

exclusive  of  the  tail.  It  inhabits  marshy  plaees,  and  it 
nocturnal  in  it:i  habits,  nesting  by  day  in  a  hollow  tree.  It 
is  a  marsupial  representative  of  the  martens. 

IWar'teilReil  (Hans  Las.sen),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Flensborg, 
Denmark,  Aug.  19,  1808;  studied  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen.  In  1832  he  visited  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Munich,  and  Paris;  in  1836  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity,  and  in  1S40  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
university,  first  in  philosophy,  afterwards  in  theology.  Ills 
first  book.  Mttler  Eckart,  which  appeared  in  1840.  is  an 
essay  on  the  mysticism  of  the  Midole  Ages,  and  made  a 
great  sensation,  both  in  Denmark  and  Germany,  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  intuition  and  singular  eloquence  with 
which  the  old  mystic  was  interiiretcd  and  represented.  In 
1841  followed  OnlUne  of  a  Syttem  of  Ethim,  and  in  1849 
Christian  Dogmatirn^  which  last  book  found  many  admirers 
in  Denmark,  Germany,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Scotland. 
As  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  Martensen  here  undertakes  to  rec- 
oncile faitti  and  reason,  revelation  and  science,  but,  deeply 
impregnated  by  the  Christian  ideas  as  he  is.  het  defines  this 
Digitized  by " 
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Mconnl  whora  balance  haa  been  ttmek  eirawhere :  if  we 
brini;  oat  another  figure,  we  have  reckoned  wrong."  The 
problem  is  aolved,  aa  far  as  it  is  solved,  with  great  aoutenesa 
and  ingennitj.  In  18 15  lie  was  appointed  preacher  to  the 
court,  and  in  1 853  bishop  of  Sealand,  the  highest  dignity 
of  the  Danish  Church.  As  such  he  has  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  the  religious  movements  which  are  going  on  in  the 
Danish  eomrannitj,  and  by  the  repose  of  his  character,  the 
superiority  of  his  intelligence,  and  his  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  genuine  he  has  exercised  a  great  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence. He  has  published  several  collections  of  sermons,  and 
in  1 872  a  SgtUm  of  ChrtMtian  Etkia.    CLKXBiig  Pktkksix. 

IHar'thasville,  post-r.  of  Charrette  tp.,  Warren  oo., 
Mo.,  seat  of  a  German  Protestant  theological  seminary, 
about  1850.     Pop.  ITS.  ■ 

Mar'tha's  Vineyardt  the  principal  island  of  Dukes 
CO.,  Mass.,  in  the  Atlantic, is  ID  miles  long,  and  averages" 5 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  rather  level,  and  in  part  has  a  very 
productive  soil.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Eagartown,  Chil- 
msrk,  Tisbnry,  and  Oay  Head.     (See  Ddkks  co.,  Mass.) 

Martialis  (Marcus  Valeriits),  b.  at  Bilbilis,  in  Spain, 
Mar.  1.  43  A.  D. ;  went  during  the  reign  of  Nero  (in  86)  to 
Rome,  where  he  resided  for  thirty-five  yean,  and  achieved 
a  great  literary  fame,  and  returned  in  100  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  seems  to  have  d.  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Of  bis  works,  fourteen  books,  containing  about  1500  small 
poems,  tpigrammala,  are  still  extant,  all  distinguished  by 
cutting  wit,  an  elegant  and  pointed  form,  a  high  degree  of 
felieity  of  expression,  and  very  interesting  for  the  moral 
Btndy  of  the  time  to  which  they  belong,  but  sometimes  re- 
vealing an  offensive  sensuality  and  a  talent  for  flattery  of 
a  very  donbtful  character.  There  is  a  good  edition  of  his 
works  by  Sehneidewin  (2  vols.,  Orimma,  1842),  a  complete 
translation  into  French  by  E.  T.  Simon  (I81S),  and  nume- 
nns  translations  of  single  parts  in  English  and  German. 

Mar'tial  Law*  As  defined  by  a  recent  English  writer, 
"  Martial  taw  is  the  suspension  of  all  law  but  the  will  of  the 
military  commanders  entrusted  with  its  execution,  to  be 
txersised  according  to  their  jadgment,  the  exigencies  of 
tlie  moment,  and  the  usages  of  ue  service,  with  no  fixed 
or  settled  ntlea  or  laws,  no  definite  praotioe,  and  not  bonnd 
eren  by  the  rules  of  the  military  law."  It  differs  widely 
from  "  military  law  "  and  ttom  "military  government,"  with 
each  of  which  it  is  often  confounded.  "  Military  law  "  is 
the  code  of  ralee  for  the  regulation  of  the  army  and  navy 
alone,  either  in  war  or  in  peace ;  it  is  a  department  of  the 
mnnicipal  law  applicable  to  a  particular  class  of  persons  ; 
ud  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  any  other  legis- 
lation, and  civilians  are  expressly  exempted  from  its  ope- 
ration. "  Military  government "  is  the  authority  by  which 
the  commander  of  an  invading  army  governs  for  the  time 
being  a  district  conquered  from  the  enemy,  in  which  the 
local  institatlons  have  bean  temporarily  overthrown  as  the 
result  of  a  snceessfal  invasion.  Martial  law,  on  the  other 
hind,  if  permitted  at  all,  may  be  applied  to  eiviliaos  as 
well  as  to  the  military,  and  its  operation  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  the  enemy's  territory  nor  to  districts  techni- 
cally hostile.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  established,  if  at  all, 
within  the  limits  of  the  country  whose  officials  invoke  its 
aid,  and  is  enforced  against  the  citizens  of  that  country  as 
ancillary  to  the  operations  of  actual  warfare.  An  able 
American  jurist  in  describing  its  nature  regards  its  exer- 
cise as  controlled  by  some  limitations.  "  Martial  law,"  he 
savs,  "  is  that  military  rule  which  exists  in  time  of  war  in 
relation  to  persons  and  things  under  and  within  the  scope 
of  active  military  operations  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
which  extinguishes  and  suspends  civil  rights  and  the  reme- 
dies founded  upon  them  for  the  time  being,  so  far  as  it  may 
appear  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  the  full  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  war;  the  party  who  exercises  it 
being  liable  for  any  abuse  of  the  authority  thus  conferred." 
Experience  shows,  however,  that  when  resorted  to,  this 
(peeies  of  military  rule  is  actually  exercised  without  lim- 
itation or  restraint  other  than  "  the  will  of  the  commander 
entrusted  with  its  execution."  It  is  an  interesting  qnes- 
tion  whether  martial  law  as  thus  described  is  compat- 
ible with  civil  liberty,  and  can  be  proclaimed  in  a  free 
ud  oonstitntional  country.  This  question  has  reAntly 
received  a  judicial  answer  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Milligan,  growing  out 
of  the  late  civil  war,  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  Inwful- 
Be.<a  of  martial  law  within  the  U.  S.  except  in  districts 
actually  occupied  by  the  opposing  forces,  which  are  the 
very  theatre  of  hostilities,  ana  in  which  the  civil  courts  are 
for  the  time  being  completely  displaced.  Lord  Chief-Jus- 
tice Coekbum  also,  by  a  most  able  judgment  pronounced 
in  18117,  deelared  that  the  Crown  has  no  authority  to  enforoe 
■artia]  law  in  any  part  of  the  British  realm  where  the  laws 
of  England  prevail;  but  be  admits  that  Parliament,  by 


virtue  of  its  unlimited  power,  may  oall  it  into  opera- 
tion. JoBii  Norton  Poherot. 

Mar'tiG,  tp.  of  Lancaster  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1920. 

Nartignes'i  town  of  France,  department  of  Bonches- 
dn-RhOne.  It  has  large  distilleries  and  manufactures 
of  salt,  oil,  and  chemicals.     Pop.  8433. 

Mar'tin  [Fr.  martinet],  a  name  given  to  several  birds 
of  the  swallow  family  (Hirundinidse).  The  purple  martin 
of  the  IT.  S.  {Proyne  purpurea)  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
native  swallows.  It  often  inhabits  boxes  put  up  near 
houses,  and  is  a  popular  favorite,  being  regarded  as  a  bird 
of  good  omen.  The  house-martin  of  Europe  (Chelidon 
urbica)  frequently  attaches  its  nest  to  the  walls  of  houses 
even  in  towns.     The  name  is  extended  to  other  swallows. 

Martin,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  325 
square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  well  timbered,  and  contains  coal. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 
are  leading  products.  The  county  il  traversed  by  the 
White  River  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  Cap. 
Dover  Hill.    Pop.  11,103. 

Martin^  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  E.  by  West 
Virginia.  Area,  350  square  miles.  Its  N.  B.  border  is 
washed  by  the  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  River.  It  is  very 
mountainous  and  contains  coal.  Cap.  Warfield.  The 
county  was  formed  since  the  census  of  1870. 

MartiB)  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded  S.  by  Iowa.  It 
is  somewhat  uneven,  and  abounds  in  lakes.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  which  is  the  lead- 
ing proauot.  Area,  720  square  miles.  Cap.  Fairtuont. 
Pop.  3867. 

Hartiiit  oonnty  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  the 
navigable  Roanoke  River.  Area,  520  square  miles.  It  is 
level  and  in  parts  marshy,  and  contains  large  forests.  The 
soil  is  generally  good.  Com,  live-stock,  and  cotton  are 
leading  products.     Cap.  Williamston.     Pop.  8647. 

Martin,  tp.  of  Pope  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  360. 

Martin,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  HL    Pop.  lOM. 

Martin,  tp.  of  McLean  co.,  III.    Pop.  687. 

Martin,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.    Pop.  063. 

Martin,  tp.  of  Anderson  eo.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1535. 

Martin,  bishop  of  Toon  and  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  b.  in  316  at  Babaria,  in  Pannonia,  the 
present  Stein  in  Lower  Hungary,  of  pagan  parents ;  visited 
the  school  of  Pavia,  but  entered  the  army  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  his  father  being  a  military  tribune,  and  served  under 
Constantino  and  Julian  the  Apostate.  Having  left  the 
army,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers ; 
returned  to  Pannonia;  converted  his  mother  to  Christianity, 
but  suffered  much  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Arian  party, 
which  finally  expelled  him  from  the  country.  Once  more 
he  wmit  to  Gaul;  was  made  bishop  of  Tours  in  375,  and 
founded  the  monastery  of  Marmontiers,  whore  he  d.  about 
400.  His  life  has  been  described  by  a  oontemporary  of  hii, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  adorned  with  many  miracles  and  won- 
derful stories ;  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ho  was 
made  a  saint,  and  hia  festival  appointed  on  his  birthday, 
Nov,  11.  In  Scotland  this  day  marks  the  winter  term 
(iMVirlinmat),  and  was  formerly  celebrated  with  feasting 
and  drinking.  The  French  expressions,  martiner,  /aire  la 
Si.  Martin,  and  mat  de  St.  Martin,  show  that  the  same 
custom  has  existed  in  France.  It  arose  from  an  old  story, 
that  at  a  great  festival  the  emperor  Maximinus  offered  the 
drinking-cup  first  to  the  bishop,  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  it  from  his  hand.  The  treatise  Profeteio  Fidei  de 
Trinitate,  ascribed  to  Martin,  is  considered  spurious  by 
many  scholars. 

Martin  I«,  Pope  and  Saikt,  received  the  tiara  in  640, 
succeeding  Theodore  I.;  called  in  640  the  first  Lateran 
Council,  and  was  consequently  banished  by  the  emperor 
Constans  II.  to  Naxos  653,  to  Constantinople  664,  and  to 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  655.  D.,  after  groat  sufferings,  Sept. 
16,  655. — MartI!)  II.  (or  Marinds  I.),  b.  at  Montefiascone ; 
became  pope  in  881,  and  d.  Feb.  14,  884. — Martik  III.  (or 
MARiNirs  II.)  succeeded  Stephen  VIII.  in  942,  d.  946 ;  a 
man  of  learning  and  noble  character. — Martim  IV.  (i?iwion 
de  la  Brie),  b.  in  Tonraine  of  very  humble  parentage;  be- 
came a  Franciscan  at  Tours ;  was  patronised  by  St.  Louis ; 
became  a  cardinal  in  1262 ;  was  long  papal  legate  at  Paris ; 
became  pope  in  1281.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  soon  followed 
(1282),  ana  ho  excommunicated  the  enemies  of  the  French, 
thereby  greatly  weakening  bis  own  cause  in  Italy.  D.  Mar. 
28,  1285. — Martin  V.  (Otto  Oolonna),  b.  of  noble  stock  at 
Rome;  became  auditor  of  the  rota  1394;  cardinal-deacon 
1405  ;  was  chosen  pope  by  the  Council  of  Constance  1417  : 
fulminated  a  bull  against  the  Hussites  1418;  and  soon 
proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  and  boldest  of  the  popes. 
Hia  poliey  overcame  the  reform  movements  begun  at  the 
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Council  of  Florence.  He  healed  the  diriaiona  of  the  Church, 
restored  the  diminished  aplendora  of  Rome,  paciflcated  Eu> 
rone,  and  advanced  the  cause  of  learning.  O.  at  Kome 
Feb.  20,  1431. 

Martin  (Alexander),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  Jersey  of  Irish 
parentage  about  1740;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  17&6; 
remored  to  Guilford  co.,  N.  C,  1772 ;  was  a  colonel  of  Con- 
tinental troops  in  the  Revolution;  Ber>'ed  often  in  the  North 
Carolina  senate,  of  which  he  waa  for  a  time  president ;  act- 
ing governor  of  North  Carolina  1781  j  governor  1782-85 
and  1789-92 ;  member  of  the  U.  S.  constitutional  conven- 
tion 1787;  and  U.  S.  Senator  1793-99.  He  had  some  lit- 
erary abilitj,  and  occasionally  wrote  poetry  in  the  period- 
icals.    D.  at  Danbury,  N.  C,  in  Nov.,  1807. 

Martin  (Benjamin  Nicholas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  20,  1816 ;  graduated  at  Tale  1837 ;  studied  the- 
ology at  New  Haven  1837^0;  Congregational  pastor  at 
Hailloy,  Mass.,  1843-47 ;  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1848—19;  became  in  1852  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Martin  (Bon  I/>uis  Henri),  b.  at  St.  Quontin,  France, 
Feb.  20,  1810;  commenced  his  literary  career  by  writing 
historical  novels  and  dramas,  but  turned  soon  to  a  more 
serious  and  thoroughgoing  treatment  of  history.  Of  his 
Hittoire  de  I'ranee  there  are  three  different  editions :  one 
In  15  vols.  (1833-36) ;  one  in  19  vols.  (1837-54),  parts  of 
which,  such  as  vols.  x.  and  zi.,  narrating  the  religious 
wars,  and  vols,  xiv.-xvi.,  describing  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,'  made  a  great  sensation  and  wore  crowned  by  the 
Academy;  and  one  in  16  vole.  (1855-00),  embodying  the 
latest  researches  in  Celtic  antiquities,  medisGval  society, 
etc.  The  most  prominent  of  his  other  writings  are  De  la 
France,  de  ton  Gfnit  el  de  tee  Deetinfet  (1847),  which  gives 
the  ideal  view  on  which  his  narrative  of  the  history  of 
France  is  based;  L'Uniti  /(ah'«me(1865),  LaJtHuie  d'Eu- 
rope  (1866),  etc. 

Martin  (Fiux),  S.  J.,  b.  in  Normandy,  Franoe,  Oct.  4, 
1804;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1823;  was  sent  to 
Canada  in  1842,  founded  St.  Mary's  College  at  Montreal, 
and  spent  much  time  at  Quebec  in  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Canada. 
Owing  to  impaired  eyesight  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
France,  but  nas  since  published  Mimion  d«  Canada,  Rela- 
tione intditee  (1861),  De  Montcalm  en  Canada  (1867),  and 
Le  R.  R.  leaac  Joguee  (1873),  besides  aiding  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Carayon's  great  work  on  the  Jesuit  missions. 

Martin  (Francis  Xatier),  LL.B.,  b.  at  Marseilles, 
France,  Mar.  17,  1762;  came  in  1782  to  the  U.  S.,  and  be- 
came a  French  teacher,  printer,  and  journalist  at  New 
Berne,  N.  C.  In  1789  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
soon  won  distinction.  Jefferson  made  him  a  judge  in  Mis- 
sissippi, where  in  1813  he  was  chosen  attorney-general.  In 
1815  ne  was  appointed  a  jndge  of  the  supreme  ceurt  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  its  chief-Justice  1837-45.  He  pub- 
lished valuable  histories  of  Louisiana  (1818)  and  North 
Carolina  (1829),  besides  several  volumes  of  legal  reports, 
digests,  and  other  works.  He  was  a  sound  and  able  jurist. 
D.  at  New  Orleans  Dec.  10,  1846. 

Martin  (Oeorqe),  b.  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  in  1815 ;  settled 
in  1836  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  became  a  county  judge. 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme 
court,  and  was  its  chief-justice  1857-67.  D.  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Dee.  15,  I867. 

Martin  (Sir  Jahes  Ranald),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Eil- 
muir,  Skye,  about  1800 ;  entered  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Bengal  army  1818 ;  was  appointed  sanitary  commissioner 
in  England  1841 ;  was  knignted  in  1860,  and  became  exam- 
ining physician  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  in- 
spector-general of  hospitals,  etc.  D.  Nov.  27,  1874.  His 
work  Oil  the  Infiuettce  of  Tropical  Climatee  (1855)  is  a 
standard  treatise  and  has  won  nim  much  distinction. 

Martin  (John),  an  English  painter  and  engraver,  b. 
near  Hexham  July  10,  1789;  d.  in  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
Feb.  9,  1854:  was  called  the  painter  of  "architectural 
dreams."  Thirty  years  ago  mezzotint  engravings  of  his 
pictures,  done  by  the  artist,  were  common  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
three  of  his  masterpieces.  The  Hay  0/  Judgment,  The  Day 
of  Wrath,  The  Plaint  of  Heaven,  exhibited  here,  were  ad- 
mired by  the  lovers  of  the  tremendous  in  art.  Aside  from 
these  three,  his  best-known  works  were  The  Seventh  Plague, 
JutKua  commanding  the  Sun  to  ttand  ttill,  The  Fall  of  Nine- 
veh, Belthazzdr't  Featt,  Satan  summoning  hit  Legiont,  Sadak 
teeking  the  H^o(er«  of  Oblivion,  He  had  his  period  of  success 
and  glory,  but  is  now  forgotten.  In  the  latter  years  of  bis 
life  he  was  devoted  to  schemes  for  improving  the  city  of 
London.  0.  B.  Frothi.nghax. 

Martin  (Joshua  L.),  removed  in  early  life  to  the  N.  of 


Demooratio  member  of  Congress  1835-39 ;  governor  of  Al- 
abama 1845—47,  chosen  as  an  independent  Democrat,  but 
supported  by  the  Whigs  in  a  most  exciting  canvass,  (iov, 
Martin  had  previously  been  ohaDcellor  of  Alabama.  D.  at 
Tuscaloosa  Nor.  2,  1856. 

Martin  (Jobiar),  b.  in  Virginia  Apr.  23,  1737 ;  entered 
the  British  army  as  ensign  in  1756,  and  in  1769  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-oolonel.  He  became  in  1771  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina;  took  refuge  on  board  a  British 
man-of-war  Apr.  24,  1775 ;  was  with  the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker  before  Charleston  1776,  and  with  Comwallis  at  the 
battle  of  Camden  1780.  He  withdrew  to  Long  Island  1781, 
and  thence  to  England,  and  d.  in  London  in  July,  1786, 

Martin  (Ldther),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J., 
in  1744;  graduated  at  Princeton  In  1766;  became  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land: was  in  Congress  1784—85:  attorney-general  of  Mary- 
land 1778  and  1813 ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
drew  up  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  which  he  bitterly 
opposed.  In  1814  he  became  judge  of  oyer  and  terminer 
for  Baltimore.  D.  in  New  York  July  10, 1826.  He  was  a 
zealous  friend  of  Aaron  Burr,  whom  he  defended  on  his 
trial  for  treason.     Author  of  a  Defence  of  Copt.  Crttap. 

Martin  (Borert  MoNraoiiERr),  b.  in  England  about 
1805 ;  author  of  a  series  of  valuable  geographical  and  sta- 
tistical works.  The  Coloniet  of  the  Britith  Empire  (1834- 
38),  The  Britith  Colonial  Library  (1836-37),  The  Hittory, 
Antiquities,  Topography,  and  Statittict  of  Eattem  Indin 
(1838),  Ireland  before  and  after  the  Union  (1843),  China, 
Political,  Commercial,  and  Social  (1847),  The  Hud»on*t 
Bay  TVrrfforiw  (1848),  The  Indian  Empire  (1858-61),  and 
Prngrett  and  Pretcnt  State  of  Britith  India  (1862).  Mr. 
Martin  edited  the  Colonial  Magazine  for  some  years,  super- 
intended the  issue  of  The  Illustrated  Atlat  and  Modern 
Hittory  of  the  World,  and  arranged  for  publication  the 
papers  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

Martin  (Rorert  M.),  b.  in  Worcester  00.,  Md.,  in  1798; 
graduated  at  Princeton;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1825- 
27 ;  chief  judge  on  the  western  circuit  of  Maryland  1845- 
51;  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Baltimore  1856-67:  a 

Srofessor  in  the  law  school  1867-70.  D.  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
uly  20,  1870. 

Martin  (Theodore),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  1816;  settled  in  London  as  a  solicitor  in  1846;  wrote 
verses  for  the  magazines  over  the  signature  of  "  Bon  tinul- 
tier ;"  published  The  Book  of  Ballade  in  ooiyunction  with 
Prof.  Aytonn ;  translations  of  the  Poems  and  Ballads  of 
Oocihe  (1858),  of  several  Danish  dramas  by  H.  Harts  and 
OeblenschlKger  (1854-57),  of  the  Orfe.  of  Horace  (1860), 
of  the  Poemt  of  Catullut  (1861),  of  Dante's  Vila  A'uora 
(1862),  and  of  Ooethe's  Fauit,  and  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation translations  of  various  miscellaneous  poems  by 
Ooethe,  Schiller,  and  TJhland.  He  also  wrote  a  biography 
of  Prof  W.  E.  Aytonn  (1868)  and  The  Life  of  the  Prince 
Contort  (toL  i.,  1874)  from  materials  fiimished  by  Queen 
Victoria. 

Martin  (William  D.),  b.  at  Martintown,  S.  C,  Oct,  20, 
1789 ;  studied  in  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn. :  be- 
came one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  most  prominent  legisla- 
tors of  South  Carolina ;  was  made  a  judge  of  the  State 
circuit  court  in  1830,  and  d.  at  Charleston  Nov.  16,  1833. 
He  belonged  to  the  extreme  State  rights  school. 

Marti'na  Fran'ca,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Lecoe,  about  17  miles  N.  of  Taranto.  This 
beautiful  little  city  is  built  on  a  hill  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tara.  The  churches  and  other  buildings,  private  and  pub- 
lic, are  handsome ;  the  ducal  palace — the  architecture  of 
which  resembles  the  Pamfili  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  Rome 
— is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory. Martina  Franca  was  the  feudal  po!sc."sion  of  the 
Caraccioli,  and  is  not  a  very  old  tawn.  Pop.  in  1874,18,102. 

Mar'tindale  (John  H.),  b.  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
20,  1815;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and 
was  appointed  in  the  dragoons,  but  resigned  1836,  and 
became  a  railroad  engineer.  In  1838  he  located  at  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  and  practised  law  until  1851,  when  ho  re- 
moved to  Rochester.  In  Aug.,  1861,  be  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
in  Porter's  corps  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of 
1862 ;  was  military  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  Nov.,  1862,  until  the  opening  of  the  final  campaign, 
when  he  joined  (May,  1864)  the  18th  corps  (Army  of 
the  James),  which,  united  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
fought  the  battles  of  Cold  Harbor  June  1-3,  1864,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Qen.  Martindale 
succeeded  to  the  temporary  command  of  the  18th  corps 
July  7—22,  and  resigned,  owing  to  impaired  health.  Sept^ 
13,  1864.     Elected  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New 
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MartiB  de  IHonsar  (Jeak  Antoine  Victor),  M.D.,b. 
at  MouBs7-le-Vienx,  France,  Jane  2S,  1810 ;  studied  med- 
icine at  Paris ;  practised  in  the  military  hospitals,  and  in 
l&il  went  to  Monterideo,  S.  A.,  where  he  resided  for  twelve 
fears  aa  a  physician,  keeping  a  constant  meteorologioal 
register.  During  the  nine  years'  siege  of  Montevideo  he 
was  director  of  the  medical  service  to  the  French  and 
Italian  legions  (the  latter  commanded  by  Garibaldi).  On 
the  downfall  of  the  Argentiae  dictator,  Rosas,  in  1852,  Dr. 
Martin  de  Mouasy  was'  engaged  by  the  government  of 
Pres.  Urqniia  to  prepare  a  geographical  description  of  the 
republic,  and  spent  four  years  in  constant  travels,  visiting 
Paraguay,  the  Qran  Chaco,  portions  of  Chili  and  Bolivia, 
and  all  the  Argentine  province*  in  detail.  The  resalt  was 
his  valuable  and  aoourate  work,  DaeriptioH,  gfographiqu» 
et  atnthliqHe,  de  la  Co»/Sderntion  Argeiitiru  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1860-04,  with  atlas),  which  is  considered  the  best  source 
of  information,  not  only  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  its 
title,  bat  also  upon  the  ethnography  and  geology  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  Dr.  Martin  de  Moussy  was  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Encgelcftdie  da  Comtaiuanc**  MtiUt  and  of 
the  J)!eli<mnaire  Politique.    D.  at  Paris  about  1870. 

Mar'tiaeaa  (Harriet),  sister  of  James,  b.  at  Ifor- 
wieb,  England,  Jane  12,  1802,  of  a  family  descended  flrom 
Huguenot  exiles;  was  educated  under  the  auspices  of  her 
nncle,  a  distinguished  surgeon ;  entered  upon  literary  life 
in  1823,  and  has  published  a  very  great  number  of  works, 
including  many  tales,  of  which  those  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws, 
and  kindred  subjects  are  especially  notewortny.  She 
vit>ited  the  U.  8.  in  1834,  and  travelled  in  Palestine  and 
the  East  in  1845.  Among  her  other  important  works  are 
Sncielif  III  America  (1837),  A  Retrospect  of  Weatem  Travel 
(1S38),  Eattern  Life,  Patt  and  Pretent  (1848),  Brilitk  In- 
din  (18S1),  a  condensed  translation  of  Comte's  Potitive 
Phllotopky  (1853).  Hittory  of  Bytgland  during  the  Thirty 
YenreT  Peace  (1849-50),  Tke  Factory  Corttrorereg  (1855), 
and  Biographical  .^ketehn  (1869).  A  Unitarian  Christian 
in  early  life,  she  has  gradually  assumed  in  her  writings 
more  and  more  rsdioal  religious  opinions.  Of  late  years 
she  has  been  a  frequent  writer  in  the  editorial  oolnmns  of 
the  Daily  Newe, 

Martineaa  (Jakes),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Norwich,  England, 
Apr.  21,  1805,  of  French  extraction.  His  father  was  a 
mtnafaeturer  of  bombasines,  in  humble  circumstances.  Hr. 
Martlnean  studied  in  the  Unitarian  college  at  York,  and 
was  minister  of  societies  first  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  at 
Liverpool  in  Hope  chapel.  While  in  Liverpool  in  1839  he 
took  part,  in  connection  with  J.  H.  Thom  and  Henry  Qiles, 
in  a  controversy  with  thirteen  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  questions  of  Christian  theology.  Mr.  Martin- 
eau*s  themes  wore—  The  Bible,  The  Deity  of  Chriet,  Vicarioue 
Redemption^  The  Christian  View  of  Mural  Evil,  and  Chrit' 
tianity  withont  Priest  atui  tnthout  Rittial.  All  the  lectures 
were  published.  The  Rationale  of  Religious  Inquiry  and 
Endearora  after  the  Christian  Life,  two  volumes  of  very 
remarkable  sermons,  appeared  in  1843-47 ;  a  volume  of 
Miicellanies,  edited  by  T.  Starr  King,  was  printed  in  Bos- 
ton in  1852  ;  in  1858,  another  volume,  entitled  Studies  of 
Christianity,  was  colIeat«d  by  W.  R.  Alger,  and  published 
by  the  American  Unitarian  Association ;  two  volumes  of 
Esiay9,  Throfoffical  and  Philosophical,  wore  issued  by  W, 
v.  Spencer  in  Boston,  186S  and  1868,  comprising  significant 
papers  from  various  English  periodicals.  The  Wettmiuster, 
Prospective,  and  Xational  reviews  contained  his  most  elabo- 
rate essays.  In  1853,  Mr.  Martineau  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  in  Manchester  New 
College,  London,  whither  he  went  to  live,  and  in  1858  as- 
sumed joint  pastorship  with  J,  J.  Taylor  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel  in  Little  Portland  street,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Tayler,  he  became  sole  incumbent.  A  fine  scholar,  a  pene- 
trating thinker,  a  rich,  massive,  luminous  mind.  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau easily  holds  the  front  rank  among  English  Unita- 
rians. His  position  is  that  of  the  boldest  thinker  within 
the  Christian  limits.  Better  than  any  other  he  reconciles 
the  claims  of  reason  and  faith  in  religion.  Of  late  years 
be  baa  been  distinguished  as  the  defender  of  spiritual  faith 
against  the  different  sohools  of  atheism,  materialism,  and 
skepticism,  taking  sharp  issue  with  the  negative  tendencies 
of  science  and  philosophy,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  dogma, 
creed,  or  Charoh,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature  of  man.  (See  his  Religion  and  Modem  Ma- 
terialism, \ew  York,  1874.)  Thackeray  called  him  the 
greatest  theologian  in  England.  Within  three  years  ill- 
health  has  compelled  Mr.  Martineau  to  desist  from  preach- 
ing, bat  he  continues  to  write.  The  Boston  magaxine  Old 
and  Jfeu)  contained  in  1874  able  artioles  in  criticism  from 
his  pen.  The  splendor  of  his  style  makes  the  profoundest 
of  his  discussions  engaging,  and  the  loftiness  of  his  reason 
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Marti'nez,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Contra  Costa  co..  Cat.,  30 
miles  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco,  has  a  good  public  school,  the 
county  court-house  and  buildings,  3  churches,  a  Masonic 
lodge,  I  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  number  of  stores 
and  shops.  In  the  vicinity  is  Mount  Diablo,  an  isolated 
peak  rising  to  the  height  of  about  4000  feet,  and  command- 
ing one  of  the  most  extensive  views  on  the  globe.  A  fine 
road  enables  the  tourist  to  reach  the  summit  with  ease. 
Pop.  590.    C.  B.  Porter,  Ed.  "  Contra  Costa  Gazette." 

Martinez  de  la  Bosa  (Francisco),  b.  Mar.  10, 1789, 
at  Oranada;  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  bis 
native  city  in  1808;  participated  with  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  war  of  independence  and  the  political  movements 
after  the  war,  but  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  liberal 
ideas,  and  exiled.  After  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tution in  1820  he  was  recalled  and  appointed  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  but  left  the  country  alter  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution  in  1823  by  French  intervention;  lived  in 
Italy  and  Paris;  returned  to  Spain  in  1833,  and  became 
again  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1334,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party ;  was  ambassador  to  France 
during  the  government  of  Espartero;  president  of  the 
senate  in  1860,  and  d.  at  Madrid  Feb.  7,  1862.  He  was  a 
prolific  and  talented  writer  of  fiction ;  several  of  his  dramas 
and  his  lyrical  poems  were  received  with  great  applause. 

Martiniqne'  [called  by  the  Indians  Madiana^,  one  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  France, 
which  colonised  it  in  1635.  Area,  380  square  miles.  Pop. 
153,334.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  high,  mountainous,  with 
deeply  indented  coasts,  which  afford  good  harbors,  and  very 
fertile.  Its  climate  is  moist  and  hot,  but  not  absolutely  un- 
healthy ;  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  Sugar 
is  the  principal  produce.  In  1867  were  produced  671,372 
cwts.,  besides  7,682,500  gallons  of  molasses  and  6,086,000 
gallons  of  mm ;  cotton  and  coffee  are  also  raised.  Principal 
towns,  St.  Pierre  and  Port  Royal,  between  wliioh  a  railroad 
is  nnder  construction. 

Blar'tinsbiirg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  III.,  0  mile* 
B.  of  Pittsfield.     Pop.  1466. 

Hartinfibargt  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Washington  co., 
Ind.    Pop.  123. 
Kartinsburg,  post-v.  of  Steady  Run  tp.,  Keokuk  co., 

la.,  12  miles  S.  of  Sigoumey. 

MartinsbiirK,  a  v.  (SANnr  Hook  P.  0.),  cap.  of  Elliott 
CO.,  Ky.,  21  miles  S.  W.  of  Grayson.     Pop.  62. 

HartintbnrR,  post-v.  of  Audrain  oo..  Mo.,  on  the  St 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R. 

Martlnsbnrg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lewis  oo.,  N.  T.,  on 
the  Black  River  and  the  Utica  and  Black  River  R.  R.,  has 
T  cheese-factories,  ores  of  lead  and  beds  of  limestone,  3 
chnrobes  and  an  academy.     Pop.  2282. 

Martinsbarg,  post-v.  of  Clay  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.,  13  miles 
S.  E.  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  of  Martinsburg  Seminary. 

M artinsbDrg,  post-b.  of  Blair  oo..  Pa.,  21  miles  8.  of 
Altoona,  on  a  branoh  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  a  semi- 
nary, 6  ohurohes,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  planing  and  grist 
mill,  1  hotel.   Pop.  536.  B.H.Lbbman,Eo."CovbEcho." 

Maitinsburg,  nost-v.,  cap.  of  Berkeley  co.,  West  Va., 
80  miles  W.  of  Wasnington,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  Rs.,  has  3  public  schools,  private 
seminaries,  10  churches,  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers, 
railroad  repair-shops,  3  banks,  3  flonring-mills,and  30  stores. 
Pop.  4863.        R.  8.  BiCBELBiReER,  Pub.  "  Statesman." 

Martin's  Perry,  post-v.  of  Pease  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  nas  good  schools,  4 
churches,  1  bank,  several  stores,  and  a  capital  of  $2,000,000 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  iron,  and  mill-ma- 
chinery. It  is  also  called  Martinsville.  Pop.  1835. 
John  J.  Ashknhcst,  Ed.  "Ohio  Valley  News." 

Martin's  Grant,  a  v.  of  Lancaster  to.,  Coos  oo.,  N.  H. 
Pop.  17. 

Mar'tinsville,  post-v.  of  Clark  co.,  HI.,  on  the  St.  Louis 
Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  and  the  Indiana  R.  Rs.,  has  1 
college,  3  churches,  3  large  grein-warahouses,  1  flouring- 
mill,  2  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  1572. 

Jerry  Ishler,  Ed.  *'MARTiKsyiLLB  Express." 

Martinsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morgan  oo.,  Ind.,  on  the 
White  River,  31  miles  8.  W.  of  Indianapolis,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Indianapolis  and  Vinoennes  and  the  Cincinnati 
and  Martinsville  K.  Rs.,  has  4  oburehes,  1  high  school, 
1  public  ball,  1  Masonic  lodge,  2  Odd  Fellows'  lodges,  1 
national  and  2  private  banks,  4  hotels,  1  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop, 1  planing-mill,  1  woollen-factory,  1  pork-house, 
1  flouring-mill,  2  saw-mills,  and  stores.  Its  principal  busi- 
ness is  in  pork,  grain,  and  lumber.     Pop.  1131. 

E.  W.  Callis,  Pub.  "  Morgan  County  Gazette."  j 

IWartiBBTille.  Belmont  co..  0.     See  Martin's  Ferrt^Q  |^ 
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MartiDSvillet  po<t-T.  of  Clark  tp.,  Clinton  oo.,  0.,  on 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.     Pop.  284. 

Martinsville)  pott-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Heniy  oo.,  Va., 
25  milea  N.  Vf.  of  DanriUe.     Pop.  3157. 

Mar'tinton,  tp.  of  Iroquois  oo..  111.    Pop.  86S. 

Mar'tias,  von  (Karl  Frikdbich  Philipp),  b.  at  Er- 
langen,  Bararia,  Apr.  17,  1794 ;  studied  medicine  at  tfao 
nniversity  of  his  natire  oity,  and  participated  in  the  great 
scientific  expedition  to  Braiil  (1B17-20),  which  was  sent 
out  by  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  governments.  On  bis 
return  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  director 
of  the  botanical  garden  of  Munich,  from  which  offices  he 
retired  in  1S64,  and  d.  Doc.  13,  1868.  Besides  his  Beiie 
Hack  Branlien  (3  vols.,  1824-31)  he  published  .Vara  Otnera 
«(  Sptciet  Plantarum  (3  vols.,  1824-32) ;  Genera  et  Speeiet 
Patmamm  (1828-34),  giving  5S2  species  to  Ilumboldt's  99 
and  Linnseus's  15 ;  and  Flora  Jira«iUemti»f  containing 
much  new  information  and  provided  with  magnificent 
illustrations.  His  researches  concerning  South  American 
ethnography  and  languages,  which  be  communicated  in 
18G7,  are  valuable. 

Mar'toS)  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Jaen,  oelebrated 
for  its  cold  mineral  springs,  wnich  are  muoh  used  for  bath- 
ing.   Pop.  11,666. 

Mart'ville,  post-v.  of  Starling  tp.,  Cayuga  oo.,  N.  T., 
on  the  Southern  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  126. 

Mar'tyn  (Hbsry),  B.  D.,  b.  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  Feb.  18, 
1781 ;  graduated  as  senior  wrangler  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1801 ;  became  a  fellow  in  1802 ;  was  ordained 
deacon  of  the  Anglican  Church  1803 ;  priest  in  1805,  and 
went  to  Madras  1806  as  a  missionary ;  was  subsequently 
stationed  at  Dinapore  and  Cawnpore  (180S);  sot  out  to 
return  to  England  on  account  of  his  broken  health  in  1810, 
but  remained  more  than  two  years  in  Persia,  laboring  for 
bis  faitb.  D.  at  Tokat,  Asia  Minor,  Oct  16, 1812,  among 
strangers.  A  monument  was  erected  therein  1856.  Mar- 
tyn  tianslated  the  New  Testament  and  liturgy  into  Hin- 
doBtanee,  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  into  Persian, 
and  the  New  Testament  into  Arable.  Ho  was  author  of 
Controrertial  Tract*  (1824),  Sermnnt  (1822),  Joumah  and 
Letter!  (1837).  (See  Memoir,  by  Rev.  John  Sargent  (1819), 
often  reprinted.) 

Mar'tyr  [Ger.  M'drtgrer;  Fr.  martgr,  in  Old  French 
sometimes  changed  to  tnartre  (whence  Montmartre,  the 
"Martyr's  Hill") ;  Sp.  mar/ir;  It.  mor/ire — all  forms  of  the 
Greek  iiA^np,  a  "  witness"],  one  who  dies  for  his  religion. 
In  our  New  Testament  the  Greek  word  is  generally  ren- 
dered by  its  English  translation,  icitnen,  "  martyr  "  ooour- 
ring  but  in  three  places — Actszxii.20;  Rev.ii.l3;  xvii.6. 
The  number  of  martyn  during  the  first  three  centuries  has 
been  variously  estimated.  H.  Dodwell  (tho  elder),  in  his 
DUtertatione*  Cyprianicr,  declares  it  to  have  bean  inoon- 
siderablo ;  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by  Gibbon  ( D.  and  F., 
ch.  xvi.),  who  cites  Origen  as  his  authority.  Monkish  en- 
thusiasts, on  the  other  hand,  exaggerated  both  the  strength 
of  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs  "  and  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  composed  it ;  while  the  Roman  Catholie  writers  Ruinart 
and  Pagi  take  a  middle  view. 

It  was  natural  that  all  Christians  should  greatly  rever- 
enoe  those  who  gave  up  all  for  Christ.  Confessors  (those 
whose  lives  were  spared)  wore  muoh  respected,  but  far 
higher  honor  was  paid  to  martyrs.  If  they  died  unbaptiied, 
their  death  was  regarded  as  a  nobler  baptism,  and  they  were 
believed  to  at  once  enter  Paradise  (Matt.  v.  10,  12;  z.  30). 
Each  anniversary  of  a  martyr's  death,  called  natalei  or 
natatalia  ("  birthday  "),  because  on  it  ho  was  bom  to  eter- 
nal life,  was  oommemorated  at  his  grave,  and  by  degrees  it 
became  nsnal  to  build  over  such  honored  tombs  churohes 
called  marti/ni  or  menoriie,  each  named  after  the  saint 
buried  beneath  it.  There  his  festival  was  kept  yearly,  bis 
"  acts  "  were  read,  prayers  were  offered,  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated,  and  agapm  or  love-feasts  were  hold.  The  zeal, 
the  love,  the  patiently-borne  sufferings  of  martyrs  made 
many  converts.  "  Their  blood,"  truly  declared  TertulHan, 
"  was  the  seed  of  the  Church  "  — Semen  etl  latxguit  Ghritti- 
anorum.  {Apol.,  c.  50.)  Orations,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  "  Fathers,"  were  spoken  in  their  honor ;  poems 
were  written  to  celebrate  them ;  their  deeds  and  words  were 
cited  as  models  for  all  men  for  ever.  As  the  days  of  mar- 
tyrdom wore  left  farther  behind  the  martyrs  received  higher 
honor.  Heathen  converts  adored  them  as  they  had  adored 
the  heroes  of  paganism.  Their  remains  were  disinterred 
and  laid  under  the  altars  of  churches.  Every  relic  of  theirs 
became  a  sacred  treasure.  Their  intercession  was  deemed 
all-powerful  with  God.  Martyrs  formerly  unheard  of  an- 
nounced themselves  in  visions  and  told  the  place  of  their 
graves.  Nay,  Christian  martyrs  not  being  enough,  many 
Old  Testament  sufferers — the  Maccabees,  for  instance — were 
bnnorAfI  jui  snch.      "  If  thev  Andiirnri  so  mtinh.  not.  knnwincr 


the  Lord,"  said  enthusiasts,  "  what  would  they  not  have 
done  for  his  sake  had  they  known  him  V  The  Innncenti, 
having  in  a  sense  died  for  Christ,  were  included  among  his 
martyrs,  and  one  Sunday  in  the  year  was  set  apart  to  com- 
memorate all  who  had  borne  witness  to  the  faith, 

All  religions  and  forms  of  religion  have  had  their  mar- 
tyrs. Jews  have  been  scorned,  oppressed,  and  murdered 
for  holding  fast  to  their  ancient  belief;  Mohammedans 
have  died  calmly  for  their  Prophet ;  Booddhist  misnionaries 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  seal;  Roman  Catholics  have 
burned  Protestants,  who,  when  their  day  of  power  came, 
retaliated,  although  it  must  in  all  fairness  be  admitted 
that  Protestants  never  carried  persecution  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  Romanists,  and  have  long  since  given  up  the  the- 
ory and  practice.  The  word  martyr  is  'often  apnlic<l  to 
those  who  lose  life  or  wealth  in  scientific  research.  It  is 
used  to  denote  innocent  sufferers  from  almost  any  cause, 
and  has  also  been  affixed  to  the  names  of  kings  who  under- 
went the  last  penalty  for  mlsgovemment ;  e.  g.  Charles  I. 
and  Louis  XVI.  (See  Ruinart,  Ada  Martyrmn  (Paris, 
1682) ;  Mosheim,  Ecclet.  Hit.;  Bingham.  Antiq.  of  the 
Ghrittian  Church;  Foxe,  Book  of  Marty  re.)    Jaiiet  TiTKET. 

Martyr  (Peter),  Italian  historian.    See  Akqeirra. 

Martyr  (Peter),  Protestant  Reformer.    See  Vermigli, 

Martyrolo^  [Lat.  Acta  Martyntm  or  Martyrnlogiim; 
Gr.  MevoAiS-ytoi'].  Klymologically,  this  term  would  denote 
any  work  devoted  to  an  account  of  tho  (Christian)  martvrs, 
but  in  the  early  Church  it  acquired  tho  secondary  meaning 
of  a  calendar  of  the  martyrs  and  other  saints  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  representing  the  dates  of  martyrdom, 
or,  when  these  were  unknown,  the  dates  conventionallv  as- 
signed for  tho  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the  individual 
martyrs.  This  practice  doubtless  sprung  from  a  very  natural 
and  laudable  sentiment  among  those  who  had  been  witnesses 
of  the  edifying  comportment  of  the  genuine  martyrs ;  but 
when  Christianity  had  become  the  dominant  religion  it 
degenerated  into  a  superstition.  Tho  martyrs  were  grad- 
ually transformed  into -sai'iiCs  (in  the  technical  sedse).  to 
whom  worship  was  paid,  and  the  dishonest  zeal  of  priests 
was  employed  in  ransacking  catacombs  and  cemeteries, 
whence  thoy  brought  out  relics  by  the  thousand,  fur  each 
of  which  they  invented  a  name  and  a  legend.  Tho  martyr- 
ology  thus  constructed  became  excessive  in  size;  the  few 
genuine  accounts  transmitted  from  an  earlier  age  ticesme 
the  models  for  a  wholesale  fabrication  of  Lim  of  Ike 
Saintt,  which  on  a  greater  or  lesser  scale  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  Not  only  Gibbon  and  Lcuky, 
but  writers  of  undeniable  Christian  sentiment,  have  pro- 
nounced that  the  anthentie  materials  now  remaining  con- 
cerning the  martyrdoms  of  the  first  throe  centuries  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  ac- 
counts which  have  obtained  currency  and  been  generally 
believed  until  a  recent  period  were  forged  after  the  time 
of  Constantine.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  testimony 
of  the  earlier  Fathers  it  results  that  the  "  ten  persecutions  " 
of  Roman  tradition  may  be  resolved  into  only  two  perse- 
outions  having  anything  like  a  general  character — namely, 
those  of  DeciuB  and  Diocletian.  The  official  Roman  mar- 
tyrology  is  that  of  Baronius,  published  by  authority  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1586 ;  the  oldest  now  extant  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Mar'rell  (Aiisrew),  b.  at  Winestead,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, Mar.  2, 1621 ;  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  on  the 
Continent ;  became  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Milton  in  the 
Latin  secretaryship ;  was  tho  constant  friend  of  liberty  both 
nnder  the  Commonwealth  and  after  the  Restoration ;  from 
his  well-known  probity  was  called  the  "  British  Aristides;" 
refused  to  be  moved  by  the  bribes  of  Charles  II.  or  the  per- 
secutions of  royalists,  who  frequently  threatened  his  life. 
His  political  writings,  if  often  too  vehement  and  coarse,  are 
full  of  noble  and  generous  thoughts,  and  much  of  his  verse 
is  very  sweet  and  beautiful.     D.  in  London  Aug.  17, 1678. 

Marvin  (Exocn  M.),  D.  D.,  bishop  of  tho  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  b.  in  Warren  oo.,  Mo.,  June  12, 
1823.  In  1841  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the 
Missouri  conference.  He  filled  important  stations  in  the 
Missouri  and  St.  Louis  conferences,  and  during  the  war,  in 
Marshall,  Tex.  He  was  elected  to  the  episcopate  by  the 
General  Conference  in  Now  Orleans  in  1866.  lie  is  a  very 
zealous  and  successful  preacher.  He  has  publiBbed  several 
works,  among  which  is  a  valuable  treatise  on  Tha  Work 
of  Chriit.  He  resides  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.      T.  0.  Sumhebs. 

Mar'vin  (Joseph  D.),  b.  in  Ohio  Oet.  2,  1839;  gradu- 
ated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1 860 ;  became  a  master  in 
1861,  alieutenant  in  1862,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1866, 
a  commander  in  1873  ;  served  as  executive  officer  of  the 
Mohican  at  both  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  coolness  and  the  skill  which  he  displayed 
in  Hiin**HntAndin(y  ♦Ha.  firty^nf  *ha  VnhiAft^^a  ■>}y*^#,rw»  waa 
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tsFociated  with  Commander  Simpson  in  1870  in  hii  nii<- 
fion  to  Europe,  "  to  inxpect  its  principal  fonndriei,  ord- 
nunce  establishments,  dock jsrds,  powder-magazines,  and 
othrr  naval  d6p8ts."  and  in  1871  placed  in  command  of  the 
batter;  at  Annapolis,  Md.  FoxBALL  A.  Parker. 

.Van  (Karl),  b.  at  Treves  in  1818 ;  studied  at  Berlin 
mil  Bonn,  and  became  in  1842  editor  of  the  JthtMirke  Zei- 
tmj,  pnbUehed  in  Cologne,  which  formed  a  most  decided 
opposition  to  the  Prussian  government,  but  which  was 
suppressed  in  1843.  Having  settled  in  Paris,  he  continued 
hi»  attacks  on  Prussia;  was  expelled  from  France  in  1846 ; 
returned  in  1S48  to  Cologne ;  founded  the  Xeue  Hheinitche 
Zfilumg,  but  was  expelled  in  1S49  on  account  of  bis  con- 
nection with  the  revolutionary  part;  of  Baden.  In  1850 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  has  lived  since,  and  where 
he  has  devoted  his  services  to  the  lyrERXArroxAL  (which 
•eel.  The  principal  of  his  writings,  which  all  reveal  a 
stronglv  developed  tendency  towards  Socialism,  are  Krilik 
dtrpaUHtdtn  CEconomie  (1859)  and  Dat  Kapilal  (1867). 

Xarr,  The  Blessed  Tirgin,  and  Marioiatrr.  Of 

Marr — the  highest  of  God's  creatures,  from  whom,  by  her 
nibniissiie  act,  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  the  nature 
of  man,  whom  Jesus  loved  as  mother,  and  who  therefore 
is,  on  the  part  of  all  who  love  him,  the  object  of  tenderest 
tlTection  and  deepest  reverence,  checked  only  by  fear  of 
eril— Holy  Scripture  tells  us  all  that  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty. And  in  Scripture  her  life  is  hid  with  Christ.  She 
is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  her  Divine  Son. 
.Anil  80  is  it  in  the  writings  of  the  first  ages  in  the  Church. 
Little  is  said,  as  though  little  were  known,  and  even  the 
titles  connected  with  her  name  are  given  with  reference  to 
maintaining  the  honor  of  her  Saviour  whom  she  bore,  not 
to  magnifying  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.  And  yet  there 
are  volumes  called  HUtoriet  of  the  BleMed  YirgiUf  in 
vhich  we  may  read  fullest  details  f^om  her  immaculate 
ertnception  to  her  bodily  assumption.  All  of  which,  as  is 
granted,  "  is  founded  on  writings  wholly  apocryphal  and 
full  of  fables."  The  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  which 
culminated  in  the  addition  to  the  Creed  by  the  present 
pope,  Pius  IX.,  the  glory  of  one  part  of  Christendom  and 
the  amazement  of  the  other,  is  of  gradual  growth.  What 
be^n  among  heretics  has  been  developed  in  the  Church 
thrvagh  a  spirit,  common  enough,  which  leads  men  to  add 
to  truths  which  they  have  received  the  suggestions  of  their 
own  sense  of  what  ought  to  be.  An  illustration  of  this 
tendency  may  be  found  in  the  spiritual  exercises  of  St. 
Iipiatius  Loyola.  It  is  plainly  said  in  Scripture,  "He 
appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene."  But  the  sainted 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  feeling  what  was  due  to 
the  mother  rather  than  the  tenderness  of  the  Lord  toward 
the  tinner  ont  of  whom  he  had  oast  seven  devils,  writes : 
"  Jesus  Christ  appears  first  to  his  Blessed  Mother  after  his 
resanection.  "nie  Gospel  leads  us  to  think  so  by  saying 
that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  sevend  persons;  if  we  do 
not  find  in  this  general  expression  a  sufflciently  sure  proof, 
*e  deserve  that  reproach  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples. 
Are  ye  still  without  understanding  ?" 

Modem  derotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  called  by  op- 
ponents Mariolatry — a  term  of  which  her  votaries  may 
rightly  complain.  Worship  is  a  relative  term ;  its  force 
depends  upon  the  object  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Not 
long  ago  it  expressed  the  mere  reverence  rendered  to  any 
honor^  person.  Reverence  is  due  to  the  saints ;  the  wor- 
)hip  rendered  them  is  called  in  theological  language  dulia. 
To  the  highest  of  saints,  "  the  Mother  of  God,"  a  higher 
leTervnee,  or  kjfp^rdulia,  is  offered.  That  reverence  or 
worship  which  is  shown  only  to  God  islalria.  Mariolatry, 
then,  is  the  giving  to  Mary  the  honor  due  to  God  only. 
Ko  man  can  assent  to  the  charge  that  he  renders  to  any 
creature  what  belongs  only  to  the  Creator.  And  yet  what 
is  the  dilTerenee  between  hyperdulia  and  Mariolatria  ?  A 
candid  Roman  Catholic  has  said  that  a  Protestant  cannot 
appreciate  the  difference.  The  question,  then,  naturally 
nses.  Does  not  a  large  body  of  the  ignorant  and  super- 
■titioos  faithful  also  fail  to  perceive  the  differonoe?  And 
i>  not  their  error  justly  attributable  to  the  Church  that 
lanetions  what  may  so  readily  mislead  in  so  vital  a  matter 
as  worship  ?  By  this  modem  hyperdulia,  to  all  who  receive 
it.  the  character  of  Christ's  religion  is  changed.  The  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord  is  blotted  out.  It  is  forgotten  that 
"God  so  loved  the  world ;"  Christ,  the  merciful  Redeemer, 
u  looked  upon  only  as  the  exacting  Judge ;  while  love  and 
mercy  are  relegated  to  Our  Lady.  Books  are  written — 
f.  g.  that  of  the  late  eloquent  Padre  Ventura  of  Rome — to 
(how  that  as  in  the  natural  family  children  are  loved  by  the 
lather  because  of  the  mother,  who  in  her  tenderness  is  a 
shield  to  the  children  against  the  stern  justice  of  the  father 
(a  strange  conception  of  a  family),  so  is  it  in  all  respects 
m  the  spiritual  wmily.    And  to  our  Mother  we  can  fly  for 


There  are  pointedly  two  religions — the  religion  of  loving 
confidence,  that  of  Mary ;  and  the  religion  of  stem  law, 
causing  fear,  that  of  Jesus.  From  the  foot  of  the  cross,  it 
is  said,  these  two  religions  went  out  into  the  world.  For 
an  unprejudiced,  even  tender,  exhibition  of  the  wrong  thus 
done  to  Christ's  holy  religion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Pusey  on  this  subject.  If  he  would  see 
how  what  is  now  prevalent  was  long  ago  eommon,  though 
resisted,  he  may  seek  proof  in  the  works  of  the  canonized 
Bonaventura.  Besides  a  wonderful  number  of  sermons  in 
praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  may  find  prophecies,  psalms, 
canticles,  gospel  statements,  and  creeds  of  tne  Church  trav- 
estied in  supposed  honor  of  Mary.  The  whole  book  of  the 
Psalms — not  every  sentence  of  any  one  psalm — is  so  changed 
as  to  give  the  place  of  Our  Lord  to  Our  Lady. — e.  g.  Ps.  ii. : 
"  Venite  ad  eam  qui  laboratis  et  tribulatl  estis ;  et  dabit 
refrigerium  animabns  vestris :"  z. :  "  In  Domina  confldo ;" 
xvii. :  "  Diligam  te,  Domina  ooeli  et  terne ;"  xxvi. :  "  Do- 
mina, illnminatio  mea :"  xlvi.:  "Ipsa  est  porta  vitK,  janua 
salutis  et  via  nostras  reconciliationis ;"  Jxx. :  "In  te,  Do- 
mina, sperevi.  Non  confnndar  in  stemum."  Grant,  what 
is  claimed,  that  all  such  expressions  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
Catholic  sense,  and  so  Mariolatry  is  excluded,  yet  by  what 
peculiar  words  can  we  then  express  our  faith  and  trust  in 
God  ?  (See  Ikmaculate  Coxceftiox.)         W.  F.  Brand. 

Ma'rr  I.,  queen  of  England  from  1553  to  1558,  b.  at 
Greenwich  Castle  Feb.  18, 1518,  a  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  his  first  wife.  Catharine  of  Aragon ;  educated  entirely 
in  Spanish  fashion,  a  fanatic  Roman  Catholic.  During  her 
infancy  the  king  seems  to  have  loved  her  very  much,  and 
she  had  a  splendid  court  at  Ludlow  Castle.  In  1522  she 
was  betrothed  to  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  but  after  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Queen  Catharine  the  emperor 
broke  the  contract,  and  other  marriage  negotiations  with 
Francis  I.  and  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  failed. 
Meanwhile,  her  strong  adhesion  to  her  mother's  cauiie 
diverted  her  father's  feelings  from  her.  Later  she  came 
naturally  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic party,  which  made  her  suspected  in  the  king's  eyes ; 
and  after  the  birth  of  Elicaheth  her  position  became  really 
perilous.  James  V.  of  Scotland  asked  her  in  marriage, 
but  the  proposition  was  refused  on  account  of  the  conse- 
quences which  such  a  union  might  hare  for  the  children 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  even  compelled  to  sign  articles 
acknowledging  that  her  mother's  marriage  was  illegal  and 
her  own  birth  illegitimate,  which  involved  a  renunci- 
ation of  her  right  to  the  succession.  In  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  her  position  became  better,  how- 
ever ;  she  lived  on  a  good  footing  with  Catharine  Parr,  and 
her  right  to  the  succession  was  restored  to  her.  During 
the  reign  of  her  half-brother,  Edward  VI.,  she  lived  in  re- 
tirement and  took  no  part  in  politics ;  the  different  suitors 
to  her  hand  were  not  accepted.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  (July  6, 1553)  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  a  short 
struggle  with  the  party  supporting  the  claims  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray ;  and  a  reaction  immediately  took  place  in  the 
government,  headed  by  Gardiner,  who  was  made  lord 
chancellor  Aug.  23,  1553,  and  Bonner.  Nevertheless,  the 
first  period  of  her  reign  was  rather  mild,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  which 
took  place  July  25, 1554,  that  those  persecutions  against 
the  Protestants  commenced  which  have  made  her  name  so 
odions  in  the  history  of  England.  She  experienced  great 
disappointments  in  her  mairiage  from  the  coldness  of  her 
husband  and  from  her  childlessness ;  a  mistake  she  made 
on  the  occasion  of  an  attack  of  dropsy  even  subjected  her 
to  great  mortifications.  Her  character,  by  nature  cheer- 
less, sullen,  and  singularly  mixed,  seemed  to  change  for 
the  worse  under  these  influences,  and  she  yielded  willingly 
to  the  counsels  of  Philip  and  Gardiner.  On  Nov.  ,S0, 1554, 
Cardinal  Pole  declared  England  and  Rome  reconciled,  and 
on  Feb.  4,  1555,  John  Rogers  was  burnt  at  the  stake. 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
were  followed  by  200  or  300  more,  and  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try seemed  impending,  when  in  the  summer  of  1558  the 
queen  was  attacked  by  an  intermittent  fever,  from  which 
she  d.  at  St.  James's  Palace  Nov.  17, 1558.  'Tennyson,  in 
his  drama  ^iir^n  JIfory  (1875),  calls  her  "unhappiest  of 
queens  and  wives  and  women."  Her  reign  was  a  total 
failure  in  politics  and  religion. 

Mary  II*t  queen  of  Great  Britain,  b.  Apr.  30,  1662, 
daughter  of  James  II.  by  Anne  Hyde,  and  in  1677  was 
married  to  her  cousin,  the  prince  of  Orange  (King  William 
III.),  with  whom  she  was  declared  joint  sovereign  in  16S9. 
She  d.  of  smallpox  Dec.  28, 1694.  (For  details  of  the  reign 
see  WiLUAH  III.) 

Mary  Ann,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.    Pop.  804. 

Marr,  Brothers  of,  a  Roman  Catholic  community 
whose  work  is  that  of  instruction,  founded  at  Bordeaux  ' 
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the  pope;  introduced  in  1849  into  the  TT.  S.,  where  they 
have  (1875)  twenty-three  hoases. 

Mary«  Society  of,  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholio 
priests,  established  in  1815  at  Lyons,  France,  by  J.  C.  M. 
Colin ;  receired  papal  approbation  in  18:{1, 1836,  and  1873; 
introduced  in  1862  into  the  U.  S.  Theological  and  other 
instruction  and  domestic  and  foreign  missions  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  their  attention. 

Mary  Stuart,  qneen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  James  V.  by 
Mary  of  Guise,  and  great-granddaughter  of  King  Henry 
VII.  of  England  through  his  daughter,  Margaret  of  Tudor, 
b.  at  Linlithgow  Dec.  8, 1542.  Her  father  died  a  few  days 
after  her  birth,  and  on  Sept.  0,  1543,  she  was  crowned 
queen  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  afterwards  her 
mother,  conducting  the  government.  In  1548  she  was 
affianced  to  Francis,  dauphin  of  France,  son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  in  the  same  year  she  was 
brought  to  France  to  be  educated  at  the  French  court. 
Buchanan  and  Ronsard  were  among  her  teachers,  and  when 
she  grew  up  she  added  to  a  striking  and  fai^cinating  per- 
sonal beauty  all  the  accomplishments  and  charms  which  a 
perfect  education  can  give.  Her  marriage  with  the  dau- 
phin was  celebrated  Apr.  24.  1558,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Same,  and  when  Mary  I.  of  England  died  in  the  same  year 
(Nov.  17)  she  had  her  arms  quartered  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, though  she  put  forth  no  direct  claim  to  the  English 
throne.  On  July  10,  1559,  Henry  II.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Francis  II.  Mary  thus  became  queen  of  France, 
but  Francis  died  Deo.  5, 1560 ;  she  was  childless,  and  Catha- 
rine do'  Medici,  who  now  grasped  the  reins  of  the  govern- 
ment, treated  her  rather  ooldly.  In  the  same  year  her 
mother  died,  and  she  then  returned  to  Scotland,  landing  at 
Leith  Aug.  14, 1561.  Coming  from  a  gay  court  resounding 
with  merry  dances  and  amorous  madrigals,  she  was  met  on 
the  Scottish  shores  by  the  austere  hymns  of  the  adherents 
of  Knox.  An  ardent  Roman  Catholic,  she  bad  come  to  nilea 
Protestant  people  whose  predominant  passion  was  hatred 
to  her  own  religion.  Terrible  feuds  among  the  powerful 
families,  violence  and  mnrder,  surrounded  her  on  all  sides, 
and  encaged  in  this  chaos  she  nourished  many  fantastic 
plans  of  her  own.  All  the  kings  and  princes  of  Christendom 
wished  to  marry  her,  partly  on  account  of  her  beauty,  partly 
on  account  of  her  prospects  of  inheriting  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. No  other  person  made  such  a  stir  in  European  pol- 
itics, and  she  liked  it.  Nevertheless,  the  first  period  of  her 
reign  gave  satisfaction.  James,  her  half-brother,  whom  she 
created  earl  of  Murray,  was  her  councillor.  But  soon  she 
was  caught  by  a  sudden  fascination.  On  July  29,  1565,  she 
married  Henry  Darnley,  a  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  the  widow  of  James  r\'.,  and 
thus  related  both  to  Eliiabeth  and  to  herself.  Murray 
and  his  party  among  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  this  mar- 
riage, and  revolted :  but,  although  she  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  revolution,  a  sore  disappointment  overtook 
her.  Darnley  was  profligate  and  jealous,  weak  and  treach- 
erous. On  Mar.  9,  1566,  he  hurst  with  Ruthven,  Morton, 
and  others  into  her  chamber,  dragged  Riizio,  an  Italian 
adventurer  who  had  Irocome  her  councillor  after  the  breach 
with  Murray,  out  into  the  corridor,  and  stabbed  him.  The 
horror  of  this  night  Mary  never  forgot  or  forgave ;  the  son 
she  bore  three  months  afterwards  (June  19),  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  James  I.  of  England,  could  never  see  a 
drawn  sword  without  trembling.  She  detached  Darnley 
from  the  other  conspirators,  fled  with  him  to  Dunbar,  be- 
came reconciled  with  Murray,  entered  into  an  intimate  al- 
liance with  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  thus  strengthened 
began  to  persecute  the  murderers  of  Rizzio  without  mercy. 
On  Feb.  9,  1567,  the  house  in  which  Darnley  lay  siok  was 
blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  his  mangled  corpse  was 
found  at  a  distance.  Bothwell's  connection  with  this 
murder  was  apparent ;  bis  trial  was  a  mere  mockery ;  and 
when  Mary  married  him,  three  months  after  the  death  of 
her  busbnnd  (May  15),  a  general  rising  took  place.  In 
the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill  (June  15)  Bothwell  was  defeated 
and  fled,  and  Mary  was  confined  in  Lochleven  Castle  and 
compelled  to  abdicate.  She  escaped,  however,  from  Loch- 
leven May  2,  1568,  and  rallied  a  new  force,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Langside  May  13,  and  fled  to  England.  Here 
she  was  immediately  imprisoned — first  at  Carlisle,  after- 
wards in  difleront  other  places,  and  at  last  in  Fotheringay 
Castle.  Aftor  several  years'  imprisonment  she  was  tried 
on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  conspiracies  against  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  and  on  Oct.  25, 1586,  a  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  her.  On  Feb.  1, 1587,  Elizabeth  signed 
the  warrant  of  execution,  and  the  next  day  Mary  Queen 
of  Scuts  was  beheaded.  She  was  buried  at  Peterborough, 
whence  in  1612  she  was  removed  to  Henry  VII. 's  chapel 
at  Westminster.  That  her  life  was  not  one  of  unminglod 
innocence  and  virtue  is  abundantly  evident,  but  the  exact 
measure  of  her  guilt  or  the  exact  degree  of  her  complicity 
in  the  crimes  committed  for  her  sake  and  in  her  name 


has  not  been  made  out.  And  still  more  obscure  and  en- 
tangled seem  those  ideas  and  pa.<4sion8  from  which  such 
guilt  sprung.  There  are  two  brilliant  dramatical  delin- 
eations of  her  character  by  Schiller  and  by  fijdrnstjeme 
Bjomson,  and  among  the  numerous  prose  works  relating 
to  her  history  the  most  interesting  is  perhaps  Labanoff 
de  Rostov's  Lettre*,  Inatructioiu  et  M4moirea  de  Marie 
Stuart  (7  vols.,  1844).  Clkmeks  Petersen. 

Ma'ryland,  one  of  the  central  Atlantic  States,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  37°  63' 
and  39°  44'  N.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  75°  2'  and  79° 
30'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  the  conventional  line  of  the  par- 
allel of  39°  44'  divides  it,  and  by  the  southern  line  of  Del- 
aware, which  forms  the  boundary  of  a  part  of  the  Eastern 
Shore;  on  the  E.  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on 
the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W.  by  the  Potomac  River  and  its  estu- 
ary, which  separate  it  from  Virginia  and  West  Virginia; 
and  on  the  N.  W.  by  West  Virginia.    Its  extreme  length 
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from  E.  to  W.,  along  its  northern  boundary,  is  198  milee, 
and  its  width  varies  with  the  course  of  the  Potomac  River, 
from  3  or  4  miles  at  the  narrowest  portion  to  120  at  the 
widest.  Its  area  is  usually  stated  at  11,124  square  miles, 
or  7,119,360  acres,  but  this  does  not  include  the  waters  or 
smaller  islands  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  there  is  an  un- 
settled boundary  question  between  Maryland  and  Virginia 
which  includes  the  title  to  numerous  water-lots  and  some 
islands  in  the  lower  Potomac  River ;  a  joint  commission 
has  been  in  session  at  intervals  for  several  years  past,  but 
the  commissioners  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  any  bound- 
ary-line. The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland — i.  e.  B.  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,— is  divided  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
by  a  line  running  due  E.  from  the  mouth  of  Pocomoke 
River  to  the  Atlantic. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  Eastern  Shore — under  which 
name  is  included  the  territory  lying  between  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays  and  the  Atlantic,  and  comprising  also 
the  greater  part  of  the  State  of  Delaware — is  mostly  level, 
and  in  portions  low  and  swampy.  Toward  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  at  the  N.  it  is  more  rooky  and  broken.  The 
Western  Shore,  lying  between  the  Potomac  River  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  with  its  principal  afiluent,  the  Susque- 
hanna, is,  as  far  N.  as  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  level 
and  sandy,  and  in  some  places  marshy ;  above  that  point 
it  rises  in  terraces,  and  soon  in  broken  and  rugged  hills ; 
and  in  the  region  above  Rochvillo,  especially  toward  the 
N.  W.,  it  is  decidedly  mountainous;  the  Blue  Ridge.  Laurel 
Ridge,  and  the  other  main  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies,  five 
or  six  in  number,  pass  through  the  narrow  N.  W.  portion 
of  the  State.  Washington  co.,  lying  between  South  Moun- 
tain and  TuBcarora  Mountain,  is  a  part  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery,  while  its  soil  is 
very  rich  and  productive.  The  mountains  in  the  extreme 
W.  of  the  State,  in  Garrett  co.,  are  the  highest,  but  none 
of  them  exceed  2500  feet  in  height. 

CooMt,  Bay,  Kivert,  Lake;  etc. — The  Atlantic  coast  proper 
is  only  33  miles  in  extent,  and  has  no  good  harbors ;  but 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  extends  in  a  northerly  direction 
almost  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  furnishes  a 
coast-line  of  more  than  500  miles ;  the  Potomac  is  navi- 
gable for  about  125  miles  on  the  western  line  of  the  State, 
and  several  of  the  other  rivers  are  navigable  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  length.  Chesapeake  Bay  is  navigable 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  has  numerous  excellent 
harbors.  The  State  is  therefore  admirably  situated  fur 
conducting  an  extensive  commerce.  The  principal  river 
of  the  State  is  the  Potomac,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia  and  flows  N.  E.,  E.,  and  S.  E.  for  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  about  450  miles,  of  which  nearly  200  are  navi. 
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gible.  The  lower  portion  of  Ute  rivar  balow  Alexandria 
it  tsther  an  estuary  tlian  a  river,  being  for  most  of  its  dis- 
tance of  great  breadth,  and  its  shores  in  that  section  are 
moitly  low  and  marshy.  The  other  rirers  of  the  State 
are— on  the  Western  Shore,  the  Wieomioo,  Patnxent,  South, 
Serem,  Patapaoo,  Bush,  and  Susquehanna ;  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  the  Poeomoke,  Hanolcin,  Mantieoke,  Choptank,  SL 
Hiehael's,  Wye,  Chester,  Sassafras,  Elk.  Many  of  these 
are  rather  bays,  oores,  or  estuaries,  setting  up  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  than  rivers  proper,  especially  in  the  lower  part 
of  their  courses.  To  this  class  also  belong  the  so-oalled 
Fishing,  Honga,  and  Hudson  rirers.  Chineoteagne  Bay, 
Elnepuzent  Bay,  and  St.  Martin's  Bay  are  sounds  lying  be- 
tween the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  island  reefs  and  barriers 
which  reeeive  the  Atlantis  surf,  Poeomoke  Sound,  Tan- 
gier Sound,  and  Eastern  Bay  are  portions  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  There  are  numerous  islands  in  the  bay,  the  largest 
of  which  are  Kent,  Bloodworth's,  Holland's,  Smith's,  Tan- 
per,  Halfmoon,  and  Assateagne. 

Otology. — The  Eastern  Shore  as  far  N.  as  the  Choptank 
Uver,  and  St.  Mary's  and  Calvert  cos.  on  the  Western 
Shore,  are  wholly  alluvial ;  the  Eastern  Shore  between  the 
Choptank  and  the  Elk  River,  and  Charles,  Prince  Qeorge, 
and  Ann  Arundel  cos.  on  the  Western  Shore,  are  Tertiary, 
mainly  Pleistocene  and  Miocene,  with  some  argillaeeons 
days  and  slates  of  earlier  date ;  a  narrow  belt  of  the  Cre- 
taoeona  formation  runs  south-westerly  from  New  Jersey  to 
the  Potomao.  Beyond  the  chalk  is  a  broad  belt  of  Eozoic 
rocks,  eontaining  veins  of  copper,  ■peonlar  iron  ore,  chrome 
iron  ores.  Through  the  middle  or  this  Eozoic  belt  is  a 
narrow  ftrip  of  Trias,  the  Middle  Seeondaiy  red  sandstone, 
which  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  Frederick  oo.  It  con- 
tains the  I>eantifnl  breccia  of  which  the  pillars  of  the  old 
House  of  Sepresentativos  at  Washington  were  made.  The 
metamorphio  roeks  are  sucoeeded  by  the  Silurian  forma- 
tion— Potsdam  sandstones,  Trenton  limestones,  eto.^ 
which  in  turn  give  place  to  the  Devonian  red  shales  and 
taad9tone«,  which  in  the  extreme  N.  W.  are  overlaid  by 
the  coal-measures,  and  some  of  the  beet  of  the  bituminous 
eoal  which  finds  its  way  to  a  market  at  Baltimore  is  mined 
in  this  portion  of  the  Slate. 

Jlineralogy. — As  we  have  already  implied,  eopper,  hn- 
matitio  iron,  chrome  iron,  and  other  ores,  including  galena, 
manganese,  and  barytes,  are  found  in  the  Triassio  region 
in  the  centre  of  the  State ;  bitnminons  coal  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  N.  W. ;  bog-iron  ores  in  the  E. ;  breccia  and 
tMust  marbles  and  building  limestones  and  sandstones  in 


the  central  portion  of  the  State,  Then  are  also  marls, 
magnesia,  honestone,  and  traces  of  gold,  nlokal,  and  co- 
balt have  been  discovered. 

Zoology. — For  the  most  part,  the  qnadmpeds  are  those 
of  the  Atlantic  coast;  fox,  raccoon,  and  opossum  are  not 
uncommon,  and  bears  are  found  in  the  western  counties ; 
a  few  deer  are  left  in  the  mountains,  and  smaller  game  is 
abundant,  but  the  most  oharacteriatio  of  the  fauna  of 
Maryland  are  its  birds,  fishes,  and  mollusks.  The  Baltimore 
oriole  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant-hued  of  song-birds ;  the 
rice-bird  (the  Northern  bobolink)  and  many  other  of  the 
finches  and  tanagers  have  their  homes  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  year  in  Maryland.  The  number  of  speoies  or  wild- 
ducks,  brant,  and  teal  found  in  its  bays  and  estuaries  is 
very  large,  and  pigeons,  partridges,  snipe,  quail,  etc.  are 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  in  immense  num- 
bers. Fish  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality;  the 
oysters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  have  the  highest  reputation 
both  for  siie  ana  flavor,  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  oyster-trade  furnish  employment  to  many  thousandt 
of  persons.  The  interests  at  stake  are  so  large  as  to  be 
the  subject  of  Awquent  and  solicitous  legislation. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — Among  the  forest  trees,  the  gum, 
cypress,  cedar,  juniper,  dogwood,  magnolia,  holly,  elm, 
cherry,  locust,  persimmon,  beech,  sycamore,  poplar,  sassa- 
fhu,  red  maple,  etc.  are  most  abundant  in  the  lowlands, 
while  several  species  of  oak,  maple,  walnut,  hickory,  ash, 
birch,  chestnut,  pine,  and  spruce  are  found  in  large  forests 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  The  soil  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  easily  tilled,  and  with  a 
good  supply  of  fertilisers  yielding  good  crops.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  peach-culture  and  to  market-garden  products. 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  furnish  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  peach-crop  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  soil 
of  the  valleys  of  the  middle  and  northern  counties  is  very 
rioh  and  fertile,  and  yields  immense  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  Indian  com.  The  mountain-slopes  are  clothed  with 
forest  trees,  and  some  of  them  hardly  repay  cultivation. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  Maryland,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected fh>m  its  situation,  is  equable,  removed  alike  from 
the  intense  oold  of  the  North  and  the  protracted  heat  of 
the  Sonth.  It  is  generally  healthy,  except  along  the  low 
and  marshy  lands  which  border  the  bay  and  the  lower  Po- 
tomac, where  miasmatic  influences  are  prevalent,  and  con- 
gestive, bilious,  intermittent,  and  remittent  fevers  occur. 
The  following  table  gives  tbe  means  and  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, rainfall,  etc.  in  different  parts  of  the  State : 
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12° 

82° 

in° 
w° 

-7° 
89° 

—  7° 
IO80 

—  8° 
112° 

Bange  of  temperature           "    

Average  mean  temperature  of  spring... 
Haxtmum              "           "           "     ... 

4«.2° 

49.8° 

62..10 

6O.90 

82.8 

—48.6 

89° 

92° 

84° 

KP 

92.6° 

82° 

Minimum               "           "          "     ... 

«o 

10° 

l.io 

I.iO 

4° 

2° 

Bange  of  temperature  In  spring 

840 

82° 

69° 

68° 

88° 

80° 

Averaire  mean  temperature  of  summer 
Maximum              '           "           "     ... 

76.30 
96.8° 

73° 
94° 

76.2° 
96° 

74.2° 
9fi° 

77.2° 
1010 

74.9° 
104° 

Minimum               u           ..          « 

490 

62° 

64° 

80° 

46.60 

53° 

Bange  of  temperature  in  summer 

47J5° 

42° 

42° 

46° 

64.6° 

6IO 

Average  mean  temperature  of  autumn 
Maximum              *          «           "     ... 

47.2° 
93° 

81.1° 

8«° 

5X° 

12..?° 

8C° 

85.4° 
92JS° 

S2°     ■ 

8fi° 

Minimum               "           "           "... 

17° 

24° 

32° 

24° 

14° 

22° 

Ranfte  of  temperature  In  autumn 

76° 

84° 

S«° 

62° 

78..'!0 

64° 

Average  mean  temperature  of  winler- 
Mailmom              X          ..          «     ___ 

»1.«° 

8,1.40 

8I.90 

29.30 

31  20 

28.8° 

62° 

64° 

(MP 

60° 

64.5° 

82° 

Minimum              "          "          "... 

2° 

12° 

1(1° 

-70 

—  7° 

—  8° 

Bange  of  temperature  in  winter 

60° 

82° 

50° 

530 

57.60 

440 

n.  Bain/aU: 

Total  mlnfkU  for  year- 

48.11 

45.36 

44..19 

4.1.84 

46.16 

51.12 

Balnfall  In  spring 

12.10 

12.22 

10.03 

G..50 

11.43 

14.19 

••  summer 

13.33 

9.18 

1.1.M 

12.25 

12.76 

11..17 

"        "  autumn 

10.9S 

12.03 

lO.T.S 

14.9.5 

11.06 

15.62 

"        ••  winter. 

11.73 

14.93 

9.« 

10.14 

10.91 

9.94 

m.  Banm^rieat  Chamget: 

Mean  pressure  for  the  year.. «... 

"          "          "    spring 

80.067 
29.994 



30.054 
29.987 

"         "         "   summer 

30.029 
80.101 
30.105 

:::::: 

.";::: 

•■•••• 

80.024 
80.093 
80.107 

j               M          «          a    autumn 

1               «          «          ..    »inie, 

IIV.  Wind-CumnU: 

N.W.,N.Eh 
8.  W..  and  calm. 

— 



N.W.,8.,N.R,N. 

1                       «               M        «  n,Hiic 

N.  W.,  N.  E., 
and  S.  E. 

...... 

N.  W.,  8.,  N.  E. 

1                 MUM  gummer.. 

N.  E.,  8.  E.,  N., 
and  W. 







S,,  N.  W.,  8.  W. 

'•""' calm,  and  N.  E.! 







N.  W.,  S.,  W. 

N.  W.,  calm, 

S.,  N.      :-,) 

Goo 

m 
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MARYLAND. 


The  aTe»K*  msftn  temperature  in  the  mountunons  por- 
tions of  Oarrctt  oo.  in  the  extreme  W.  of  the  State  ia 
60.1°. 

Affrimlinral  Prodmtioiu. — In  1870,  4,512,579  acres,  out 
of  the  7,119,360  acres  which  constitute  the  land-area  of 
the  State,  were  in  farms,  and  of  this  2,914,007  acres 
were  under  cultivation  and  improvement,  while  1,598,572 
were  nut  in  oaltiratlon.  The  value  of  these  farms  was 
$170,369,684,  and  of  farming  implements,  $5,268,676.  The 
value  of  all  farm  produotiont  for  the  year  1869-70  was 
$3.'>,;U3,927 ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
$4,621,413  ;  of  home  manufactures,  $63,608 ;  of  forest  prod- 
uct.i,  $613,209;  of  market-garden  products,  $1,039,782;  of 
orchard  products,  $1,319,405 ;  of  wages  paid  to  farm-labor- 
ers, $8,560,367.  The  wheat-crop  of  Maryland  that  year 
was  5,774,503  bushels;  rye,  307,089  bushels;  Indian  com, 
11.701,817  bushels;  oats,  3,221,643  bushels;  barley,  11,315 
bushels ;  buokwheat,  77,867  bushels.  The  amount  of  flax 
raised  in  the  State  was  30,760  pounds ;  of  wool,  435,213 
pounds;  of  hay,  223,119  tons;  of  hops,  2800  pounds;  of 
to  bocco,  15,785,339  pounds ;  of  maple-sugar,  70,464  pounds ; 
of  maple-syrup,  374  gallons ;  of  sorghum-syrup,  28.563 
gallons;  of  Irish  potatoes,  1.632,205  bushels;  of  sweet 
potatoes,  218,706  bushels;  of  peas  and  beans,  57,556 
bushels;  of  beeswax,  3439  pounds;  of  honey,  118,938 
pounds;  of  domestic  wine,  11,583  gallons;  of  cloverseed, 
35,040  bushels;  of  flaxseed,  1541  bushels;  of  grass-seed, 
2609  bushels.  In  1870  the  value  of  all  live-etock  was 
$18,433,698;  the  nnmber  of  horses  was  102,216 ;  the  num- 
ber of  mnles  and  asses,  9830 ;  of  milch  cows,  94,794 ;  of 
working  oxen,  22,491;  of  other  cattle,  98,074;  of  sheep, 
129,967  ;  of  swine,  257,893.  We  have  the  estimates  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  these  crops  and  products  at  a 
later  date.  According  to  that  authority,  the  crop  of  wheat 
in  1873  was  5,262,000  bushels,  and  iU  value  $3,103,480; 
of  rye,  309,000  bushels,  and  its  value  $247,200  ;  of  Indian 
corn,  10,451,000  bushels,  and  iU  value  $7,106,680;  of  oats, 
2.708,000  bushels,  and  its  value  $1,231,120;  of  barley, 
10,600  bushels,  and  its  value  $9010;  of  buckwheat,  60,000 
bushels,  and  its  value  $45,000 ;  of  Irish  potatoes,  1,336,000 
bushels,  and  its  value  $935,200;  of  hay,  169,400  tons,  and 
its  value  $3,218,600;  of  tobacco,  19,300,000  pounds,  and 
its  value  $1,486,100.  Total  value  of  the  above  crops, 
$22,.'iS2,300.  The  number  of  horses  was  104,500;  of 
mules  and  asses,  10,700 ;  of  milch  cows,  06,900 ;  of  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  125,600;  of  sheep,  13.3,200;  of  swine, 
256.200.  The  value  of  all  live-stoek  was  estimated  at 
$18,461,733. 

ManufncluTt: — In  1870,  Maryland  had,  according  to  the 
census  report,  581 2  manufacturing  establishments,  employ- 
ing motive-power  equal  to  32,422  horse-power,  furnishing 
employment  to  44,860  hands,  of  whom  34,061  were  men, 
8278  women,  and  2521  children.  The  capital  invested  was 
$35,438,729  ;  the  wages  paid.  $12,682,817  ;  the  raw  material 
used,  $46,897,032 ;  and  the  annual  product,  $76,593,613. 
The  most  important  branches  of  manufoctore  are  the  re- 
fining of  molasses  and  sugar,  of  which  the  reported  pro- 
duction in  1870  was  $7,007,857 ;  next,  clothing,  annual  prod- 
uct $5,970,7 13  ;  cotton  goods,  $4,852,808 ;  flonring-mill  prod- 
uct:!, £3,772,630  ;  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  manu- 
facture, $6,644,395 ;  boots  and  shoes,  $1,997,768  ;  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  $1,654,009;  tobacco  and  cigars, 
$1,762,748;  fruits  and  vegetables  canned,  $1,587,230;  oys- 
ters and  fish  canned,  $1,418,200 ;  bread  and  bakery  products, 
$I,220„399  ;  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $1,888,696  ;  furni- 
ture, $1,399,488;  lumber  sawed  and  planed,  $1,636,580; 
malt  and  distilled  liquors,  $1,555,004 ;  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, $1,561,449;  brick,  $1,191,545;  copper  milled  and 
smelted,  $1,016,500.    None  of  the  other  industries  were 


reported  as  aggregating  $1,000,000  of  annual  prodoet, 
thoogh  several  approached  it  very  closely.  The  value  of 
the  oysters  and  other  fish  canned  was  either  greatly  under- 
stated in  the  census  or  has  rapidly  increased  since.  It  was 
estimated  from  carefully  collected  data  in  1874  to  amount 
in  Baltimore  alone  te  over  $6,000,000.  The  preparation  of 
canned  fruits  has  also  greatly  increased,  and  now  amounts 
to  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  very  large  importations  of 
coffee  into  Baltimore  have  made  the  preparation  of  coffee 
and  coffee-essence  a  large  branch  of  industry. 

Railroad: — In  Jan.,  1875,  there  were  1 825.29  miles  of 
railroad  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  cost  of  road,  equipment,  eto.  was  $57,318,219.  The 
principal  roads  are— the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  one  of  the 
four  great  trunk-roads  across  the  Continent,  which,  includ- 
ing its  branches,  has  more  than  300  miles  of  track  in  the 
State  ;  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Hallway,  21  miles  in 
length ;  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  56 
of  whose  93  miles  are  within  the  State:  the  numerous 
branches  and  oonneotions  of  the  Delaware  Railway  to  Keck 
Hall,  Qneenstown,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Crisfield,  Newtown, 
and  Snow  Hill ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central ; 
the  Northern  Central;  the  Frederick  and  Pennsylvania 
line;  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R.;  the  West- 
em  Maryland  and  the  Southern  Maryland,  to  Port  Tobacoo, 
eto.  Many  of  these  roads  are  mostly  sustained  by  local 
travel,  and  those  on  the  W.  have  for  the  most  part  a  direct 
connection  with  Baltimore.  The  railroad  system  of  Mary- 
land, except  the  merely  local  roads,  is  so  fully  connected 
with  that  of  other  States,  and  is  so  little  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  separately. 
Even  its  great  trunk-road,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  has  80 
miles  of  its  course  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Cumberland 
in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  and  eontiuttes 
ite  course  in  the  latter  after  crossing  the  western  boundary 
of  Maryland. 

Finanea. — The  sessions  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland 
being  biennial,  and  occurring  in  the  even  years,  the  latest 
report  of  the  finances  of  the  State  is  for  the  year  ending 
Oct.  1, 1873.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  year 
ending  at  that  date  were  $2,432,677.48 ;  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  was  $339,171.10 ; 
making  a  totol  of  $2,771,848.58.  The  disbursements  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1873,  were  $2,267,038.36,  leav- 
ing in  the  treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1873,  $484,810.22.  The  ag- 
gregate debt  of  the  Stete  for  which  interest  has  to  be  pro- 
vided was,  Oct.  1, 1873,  $10,741,215'.60 ;  the  productive  as- 
sets of  the  State  at  the  same  date  were  $4,522,013.46, 
leaving  the  State  debt,  over  and  above  its  productive  assets, 
$6,219,172.14.  The  unproductive  assets  of  the  State  are 
estimated  worth  $21,603,694.51,  and  of  these  the  greater 
part  will  probably  become  interest-paying  and  productive 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  so  that  the  credit  of  the  State 
is  sound.  Under  the  head  of  the  oountiea  we  have  given 
in  deteil  the  valuation  of  the  State  in  187.S.  The  amount 
of  the  tex-levy  of  that  year  was  $721,994.17.  Of  this  sum, 
$424,672.71  was  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State. 

Commtm  of  Maryland. — (1)  Foreign  Commerce. — There 
are  nominally  four  customs  districts  through  which  the  com- 
merce of  Maryland  is  conducted,  but  so  far  as  the  foreign 
oommeroe  is  concerned,  Baltimore  is  practically  its  only  port 
of  entry,  Annapolis  and  Georgetown,  D.  C,  importing  little 
or  nothing,  and  exporting  only  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth 
per  year,  while  the  eastern  district  has  neither  imports  nor 
exports.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports,  domestic 
exports,  and  foreign  exports  for  1870,  and  for  the  years  end- 
ing June  30  and  Deo.  31, 1871,  and  the  shipping  so  far  as 
ascertainable : 


OuMMU  Dinriols. 

Import!  tor 

jearendlQC 

June  so, 

1870. 

Domes  tlo 
exports  for 
7em.r«ndlDg 

Jhqc  80, 

laro. 

Foreign 
czporu 
fbr  Tear 

June  30, 
1870. 

Inporufor 

yemrtodinx 

Jano  80, 

1871. 

Oomutfe 
exports  for 
jeareDdliig 

Jane  30, 
1874. 

Fdrelgn 
exporu 

Ibr  year 
endint 

June  so, 
1874. 

Importalbr 

▼ear  end lug 

Dee.  SI, 

1S74. 

Domestic 

export*  for 

yesr  endlDg 

Deo.  11, 

1874. 

export* 
for  ve*r 
nauig 
Dec.  31, 
1874. 

Toniuseor 

TauelN 

owned  In  Ull 

dl.lriel, 

1874. 

Annapolis 

Baltimore - 

S19Jil2.468 

»l*Ji"ftVtoJLfi 

«M0.22!5 





$29,802,188 

~"m 

1,610 

'im,m 

J36",6il,7M 
1,698 

$5,860 

29,478,788 
'4,7s 

°$)37,274 

1,9(8.67 
IJI  .187.07 
19,17M1 
28,196.60 

170,464.15 

Eaitern  district,-. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 

i.062j""";";::"; 

$19^13.530  $14,330,2481  S200.225I 

J29,802,811,S27,M4,721 

$179,698 

$26,623,418 

$29,489,181 

$187,274 

There  were  entered  in  the  Baltimore  district  in  1870,  Irom 
foreign  countries,  355  American  vessels,  of  124,584  aggre- 
gate tons  burden,  and  employing  3982  men  and  boys;  and 
345  foreign  vessels,  of  147,706  aggregate  tons  burden,  and 
employing  5023  men  and  boys ;  making  a  total  of  entries 
of  700  vessels,  of  272,290  tons  tonnage,  and  employing  as- 
crews  9005  men  and  boys.  During  the  same  year  there 
were  cleared  for  foreign  ports  256  American  vessels,  of 
91,652  aggregate  tons,  and  manned  by  3006  men  and  boys ; 


and  348  foreign  vessels,  of  154,917  tons  burden,  and  em- 

gloy  ing  4980  men  and  boys ;  making  a  total  of  clearances  of 
04  vessels,  of  246,569  tons,  and  manned  by  7986  men  and 
boys,  and  a  total  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  1304  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  518,859  tons,  and  employing  as 
crews  16,991  men  and  boys. 

(2)  The  Domeettc  and  Coartmte  TVnife.— This,  though 
vastly  larger  than  the  foreign  commerce,  is  much  less  easily 
wceitained.    The  great  articles  of  domestic  commerce  in  ^  i 
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Jfarylknd  are  oyiten,  taken  in  immense  quantities  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  of  which  not  leas  than  15,000,000 
boFhels,  mostly  canned  or  bottled,  are  annually  •hipped, 
nprecenting  a  ralne  of  from  $16,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  and 
requiring  about  30,000,000  cans  annually ;  flour  and  grain, 
of  which  from  8,500,000  to  10,000,000  busheU  of  grain  and 
from  1,100.000  to  1,500,000  barrels  of  flour  are  annually  re- 
eeired  and  shipped,  representing  a  ralue  of  $17,000,000  to 
$20,000,000  annually;  tobacco,  of  which  from  41,000  to 
55,000  hogsheads  are  received  and  shipped  annually ;  coffee, 
of  which  over  500,000  bags  are  received  annually,  and  all 
parts  of  the  Union  supplied ;  sugar,  refined  largely  in  the 
State,  and  of  which  the  receipts  in  1870  were  90,648  hogs- 
heads, 57,717  boxes,  and  25,421  bags  and  mats;  and  mo- 
lasses, of  which  about  24,000  hogsheads  are  received  annu- 
ally. The  cotton  receipts  are  from  105,000  to  120,000  bales. 
G<^1,  mostly  from  Maryland  coal-mines,  is  shipped  to  the 
extent  of  about  3,000,000  tons.  Wool,  hides,  leather,  pro- 
visions, guano,  naval  stores,  iron,  whisky,  fish,  and  canned 
fruits — in  which  last  the  State  is  pre-eminent — are  the 
other  articles  which  constitute  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels 
and  freight-cars  which  are  the  carriers  of  this  vast  domestic 
commerce.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  the  number 
of  steamers  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  which  entered 
the  ports  of  the  four  oustoms  districts  named  above  was 
1943,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  l,5S8,i)68  ton8,'and  em- 
ploying 43,259  men  and  boys ;  the  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels entered  was  414,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  81,320, 
snd  employing  2415  men  and  boys.  The  cienraneet  of  ves- 
Mls  in  the  domestic  and  coasting  trade  for  the  same  year 


were— steamers  2046,  1,567,142  tons,  crews  46,332;  and 
sailing  vessels  378, 71,283  tons,  crews  2164 ;  making  a  grand 
total  of  entrances  and  clearances,  4781  vessels,  of  3,308,703 
tons  burden,  and  manned  by  94,170  men. 

Bank: — On  Nov.  1,  1874,  there  were  33  national  banks 
in  the  State,  of  which  2  were  closed  or  closing.  The  31  in 
operation  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,790,203 ;  their 
bonds  on  deposit  amounted  to$10, 391, 250;  the  circulation  is- 
sued, to  $14,236,850;  thecireulation  redeemed,  to$4,954,523; 
and  the  circulation  outstanding,  to  $9,382,327.  On  Jan.  1, 
1875,  there  were  also  13  State  banks,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $3,704,500,  and  5  savings  banks,  the  aggregate  do- 
posits  in  two  of  which  amounted  to  $17,091,998.27.  There 
were  also  22  private  banking-houses,  all  in  Baltimore. 

Inturanee. — On  Jan.  1,  1873,  there  were  in  the  State  19 
fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  chartered  by  the  State 
between  the  years  1794  and  1872;  their  aggregate  capital 
was  $2,835,702;  their  total  assets,  $5,220,660,  of  which 
$4,454,034  was  reserve;  their  toUl  liabilities,  $1,070,297, 
of  which  $977,934  was  classed  as  reserve  liabilities;  their 
surplus  as  regarded  policy-holders,  $4,150,363;  and  the 
net  surplus  of  capital,  $955,032.  Their  total  income  for 
the  year  bad  been  $1,239,190;  their  total  expenditures, 
$1,000,314;  the  net  risks  ouUtanding,  $134,157,039.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  only  two  life  insurance  companies 
chartered  by  Maryland.  These  had  a  capital  of  $200,000 ; 
total  assets,  $798,543 ;  total  liabilities,  $536,185 ;  surplus 
as  regarded  policy-holders,  $262,358.  The  total  income  of 
the  year  was  $225,277;  the  total  expenditures,  $147,479; 
the  excess  of  income  over  expenditures,  $77,798. 
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•101,395 
•ia'!,676 
•114,897 
200,488 
221,:i52 
23.'!.960 
285,698 
346,151 
395,910 

208,649 
216,326 
235,117 
280,223 
291,108 
318,204 
417,943 
515,918 
605,497 

8,043 
19,587 
33,927 
89,730 
52,938 
62,078 
74,723 
83,942 
175,391 

103,036 
105,635 
111,502 
107,397 
102,994 
89,737 
90,368 
87,189 
None. 

28.74 
80.70 
34.20 
36.62 
40.19 
42.25 
52.41 
61.76 
70JO 

M.82 
11.42 
07.04 
09.74 
05.14 
24.04 
17.84 
18.67 

•107,141 

•111,029 

212,393 

248,219 

376,120 

114,918 
180,8.33 
144,696 

187,932 
160,695 
184,742 

831,476 
609.520 
697,482 

81,209 
77,529 
83.412 

Religiotu  Denomination: 


All  denominations 

Baptists  (re^lar). 

Baptists  (others ),Men- 
Donltea,  Tiinkers,  & 
other  minor  Baptist 
denominations- 

Christian  Connection 
(including  "Disci- 
plea") 

Congregaiionslists^... 

Episcopalians 

Grangellcal  AsaodaVn 

Friends _ 

Jews - 

Lutherans 

Methodists. 

New  Jerusalem  Ch. 
(Swedenborgians). 

Presbyterians 

Reformed  (German)... 

Roman  Catholics 

United  Brethren  (Oer 
man  Methodists) 

Untversslista. _ 

Union  churches. 


1420  1389 
69      58 


5 

1 

163 

3 

22 

6 

88 

771 

3 

77 
47 
103 

36 
2 
4 


I 

i 

2 


499.770 
12,025 


8,7(» 


$12,038,650 
87,100 


62,800 


1,860 

400 

61,480 

1.000 

7,440 

2,750 

40,915 

231,630 

900 
82,415 
19,980 
62,525 

12,100 
1,000 
1,500 


28,000 

40,000 
1,594,800 
45,500 
151,700 
650,000 
875,100 
8,220,630 

27,000 

1,279,550 

662,150 

2,836,800 


283,800   1 

32,500  

17,7001 


1568 
54 


ISilO 
64 


S6 


1149 
61 


ii 

e 

s 

e 


140,097 
7,773 


4,127 


960 

190 

16,442 

812 

4,650 


14,882 
67,850 

400 
18.873 
4,123 


1,600 
280 
276 


757,200 
69,000 


20,000 


4,600 

1,000 
80,000 

4,000 
16.000 

4,000 

68,000 

840,000 

2,000 
64.000 
21,000 
86,000 

6,600 
1,000 
1,200 


$13,874,100 
127,000 


80,000 


85,500 

48,000 

1,825,000 

80,000 

160,000 

700,000 

920,000 

4,127,000 

28,000 

1,753,100 

631,600 

8,100,000 

246,000 
86,000 
18,000 


6764 


216 
18,967 


63,620 


l 


4S,« 


840,020 


173,260 


There  were  also  reported  in  1870, 1  Moravian  ohurcb,  with 
500  sittings  and  $4500  of  church  property ;  1  Reformed 
(Dutch),  with  1  churoh  edifice,  60()  sittings,  and  $15,000 
church  property;  and  1  Unitarian  congregation  (in  Balti- 
more), with  1  churoh  edifice,  800  sittings,  and  $150,000  of 
church  property.    We  believe  these  all  still  exist. 

EdHeaiioH. — A  glance  at  the  population  table  shows  that 
the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  (5  to  20  years)  in 
Maryland  in  1870  was  276,120.     Of  these,  130,324,  or  al- 
•  Whites  only. 


most  one-half,  were  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  in  1873.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of 
the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1873,  as  re- 
ported by  the  State  superintendent :  Numiwr  of  schools  in 
the  State,  1742,  of  which  123  were  in  Baltimore  City  ;  num- 
ber of  different  pupils,  130,.S24,  of  which  40,183  were  in 
the  Baltimore  schools;  highest  number  enrolled  in  one 
term,  99,258,  of  which  28,320  were  in  Baltimore ;  average 
daily  attendance,  60,817. — 22,181  in  the  city;  number  of 
teachers,  2555— «ity,  624 ;  number  of  months  schools  were 


e 
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open  in  the  city,  10 ;  in  the  eonntry,  9} ;  aremge  of  the 
State,  m  months ;  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  in 
the  city,  $388,984.77;  in  the  oonnties,  $500,491.70;  total 
for  city  and  counties,  $889,476.47 ;  amount  paid  for  build- 
ing, furnishing,  and  repairing  school-houses,  $197,487.10  ; 
•mount  paid  for  books  and  stationery,  $69,626.29 ;  amount 


paid  for  solored  schools,  $69,577.18 ;  total  expenditure  for 
public  schools  in  the  State,  $1,354,066.71,  of  which 
$540,487.67  was  expended  in  Baltimore.  The  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  State  presented  the  following 
statistics  for  the  year  1873 : 


I.  Lileraiy  fntHtutiont. 


lutftotloiu. 

g 

s 

Locmtlcn. 

It 

If 

Studenti. 

V>la«  or 

bUlMlosi. 

gnuaAM,etii. 

Amoantof 

ondow. 
mcnt,  etd. 

iDOomefrom 

pndocUre 

taoda.. 

iDooou  lym 
■11  othcr 
■onnei. 

In 

UbratT. 

Id 
m 

aueta: 

Frederick  College 

1797 
1853 
I8.W 
1808 
1867 
1848 
1789 
1783 
1867 
1849 

Frederick 

s 

10 
14 
26 
22 

'I 
3 
11 
10 

100 

"40 

105 
"72 

"i« 

23 

m 

161 
27 

185 
68 
2ft 
72 
88 

$18,000 


$800 

"sob 

•••••• 

$2,000 

tjm 

20,000 
9,000 
8,000 
6,500 
4,060 
4,S00 
1,000 
8,000 
4,850 

Mt.  St.  Clement's  College.. 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 

Rock  Hill  CoIleM 

Emmlttaburg 

EUlcottClty 

"sa^'ooo 
Moi^ow 
's.V,ooo 

60,000 

*    * 

St.  Charles'  College 

Near  Ellieott  City. 

25,000 
Tul'n,  etc. 

Washington  College 

Chestertown . 

Western  MarjrlandCollege 
Baltimore  Female  College 

Westminster 

Baltimore 

II.  Normal  and  Pro/euiona 

(  SehooU. 

Inttlutloiu. 

Lontlon. 

Cndsr  whatooBtroU 

•si 
11 

II 

II 

Taloe 

cf 

boUdlnsi 

and 
grouDdii, 

EndovmeDt 

and 
productive 
property. 

locome 

from  pro- 

dootiro 

funds. 

ADnoal 
iDconM 

from 
all 

other 
aourcea. 

yolinea 

In 
Ubrary. 

Mimnal  Seheolt  : 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  Dept.  St.  John's 
College 

Slate 

State 

1865 
1861 
1865 
1791 

1868 

1807 

1833 

1840 
1878 
1840 

1850 
1858 

10 

6 
6 

4 
11 

12 

9 

9 
8 

4 

57 
6 

146 
SO 

240 
70 

25 
102 

114 

39 

60 
17 
65 

280 
130 

State. 

89,500 
10,000 
3,000 

}Z 

6,747 

1,250 
1,750 

20,200 
8,500 

250 
16,828 

2,100 

Annapolis.- 

$40,000 

Fees. 

Fees. 

Fees. 
Fees. 
Fees. 

Howard  Normal  School 

State 

Roman  Catholic... 

Roman  Catholic... 
Roman  Catholic... 

University,  Md.... 
Washington  Univ 

Statft. 

PrqfMtionai  SchooU : 

St.  Mary's  Seminary 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Theologl- 

$150,000 

Eromittsbnrg. 

Woodstock  College- 

SehooU  of  Medicine  ; 
Med.  dept.  UnW.  ofMd. 
Med.  dept.  Washington 
University 

Baltimore     College    of 

6,000 
8,000 



Maryland  Dental  Col 

Maryland  Col.  of  Phar.. 
NaUonal: 

V.  S.  Naval  Academy.... 
Sc/uxil  of  Sdftice : 

Maryland   Agrlcultu-  / 
ral  College \ 

Baltimore 

V.  8.  government- 
I  State - 

/ 

Allexpensea 

paid  br 

IT.  8. 

8112,200 

College      Station. 
Prince  George  co. 

150,000 

6,000 

III.  SchooU  of  a  Special  Character. 


InatltalloBi. 

LoeaUoa. 

IS 

! 
1 

"4 

6 

9 

S 

17 
5 

'7 
2 

a  a 

a. 

T«lQ. 

of 
bulldlosi 

and 
grounds. 

Amount 

of 

endowment. 

Ineoma 
from  pro. 

dnetlro 

fundt  and 

other 

BOuree«. 

Caller  vbat 
ooBtrol. 

TolnBMX 

In 
Ubraiy. 

Bndouxd  ImtUutiant  cfSpecM  Character : 

16.300 
S7,000 

2,000 
125 

1,813 
350 

Baltimore 

Owing's  Mills,! 
lialtiraoreco.../ 
Clifton  Park..... 
Near  Baltimore. 

Frederick 

1857 
1872 
1869 

1867 
1853 

1872 

1855 
1873 

1865 

180 
60 

«i,17i,466 

800,000 

6,500,000 

McDonogh  School  and  Institute | 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

8150,000 
2,000,000 

$45,000 
not  yet 

Corporation. 

fully  organized. 
Corporation. 

State. 
Corp.  and  State. 

State. 

aty. 

Corporation. 

Corporation. 

R.C.  corporation 

Corporation. 

Hospital  and  Orphans'  Home 

SchooU  of  SpeJ)!ai  InttruetUm : 
Maryland  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb '. 

99 

18 

880 

72 

210 

120 

70 

150,000 
350,000 

12,000 

50,000 

25,000 
30,000 

10,000 
39.095 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind.... 

InsthuU  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf 

Mutes 

R^ormatoriet,  etc. ; 

House  of  Refuge _ 

House  of  Reformation  for  Col'd  Chii'n. 
Manual-labor  School 

Baltimore ».. 

Bowio 

80,000 

St  Mary's  Industrial  School 

Bnltimore 

Baltimore 

1840 
1866 

The  Boys'  Home 

Maryland,  especially  its  chief  city,  has  received  noble  en- 
dowments for  higher  education  from  ita  wealthy  citizens. 
The  McDonogh  bequest,  from  which  nearly  $800,000  have 
been  received,  and  a  larger  sum  will  be,  is  devoted  to  a 
farm  school,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Girard  College  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
princely  gift  of  Mr,  Peabody,  which  has  endowed  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  with  nearly  $1,200,000  besides  buildings, 
has  the  triple  purpose  of  founding  a  great  library,  an  able 
and  extensive  series  of  lectures,  and  an  academy  or  con- 
servatory of  music  of  high  grade;  while  the  unrivalled 
gift  and  bequest  of  the  late  Johns  Hopkins  furnishes  in  all 
nearly  $8,500,000  for  building  and  endowing  the  largest 


university  in  America— one  which,  wisely  and  judicious- 
ly administered,  will  become  a  truly  national  institution 
— and  in  connection  with  this  a  hospital  more  amply  en- 
dowed than  any  other  on  the  continent,  and  two  extensive 
orphan  homes.  Other  citizens  have  made  large  gifts  for 
educational  purposes,  but  these  are' unparalleled  in  their 
munificence.  Tne  provision  made  for  the  poor  and  help- 
less, for  the  morally  endangered,  and  for  the  vagranta  and 
young  offenders  against  the  laws,  are  ample  and  worthy 
of  a  groat  State,  though  due  rather  to  the  benefactiona  of 
the  few  than  to  the  humbler  contributions  or  taxation  of 
the  many.  The  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  an  ex- 
cellent and  well-managed  institution,  is  near  Baltimore, 
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and,  thongh  under  the  control  of  a  corporation,  has  re- 
ceived large  soma  from  the  State  for  its  oare  of  the  insane. 
The  State  penitentiary  is  at  Baltimore.  In  1873  the  aver- 
age number  of  prisoners  was  600,  and  the  prison  was  self- 
snstaining,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  $5638.42  of  the  earn- 
ings over  the  expenditures  of  the  jear.  The  county  jails 
of  the  State  are  not  generally  so  well  managed  as  they 
shonld  be.  though  there  are  honorable  exceptions  in  some 
of  the  more  populous  counties. 

Libraritt. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 
in  the  State  3353  libraries,  public  and  private,  having  in 
all,  1,713,483  volumes.  Of  tnese,  1316  were  public,  having 
570,945  volumes.  The  details  of  these  libraries  are  largely 
nsdcr-estimated ;  2  are  said  to  belong  to  the  State  and 
Federal  governments,  and  to  have  31,462  volumes  (these 
two,  the  State  Library  and  the  Naval  Academy  Library,  in 
1873  had  61,828  volumes,  or  nearly  double  the  number  re- 
ported) :  "  1  town  or  city  library  "  must  have  referred  to 
the  Pcabody  Institute  Library,  and  its  41,500  volumes 
were  57,000  in  1873;  but  the  Maryland  Institute  Library, 
which  properly  came  under  the  same  designation,  had 
16,300  volumes  in  1873;  the  court  and  law  libraries,  20  in 
number,  with  14,662  volumes,  are  probably  somewhat 
under-estimated,  as  the  Library  Company  of  the  Baltimore 
bar  alone  had  over  7000  in  1873 ;  the  72  college,  school, 
etc.  libraries,  with  98,470  volumes,  were  certainly  an 
nnder-estimate,  as  tho  educational  report  for  1873  gives  a 
lirt  of  college  and  school  libraries  of  over  130,000  volumes, 
without  enumerating  half  that  number  of  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  Sunday  school  and  church  libraries  are  said 
to  number  1191,  with  306,752  volumes.  The  census  reports 
no  libraries  of  literary  and  benevolent  associations,  yet  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Library  of  Baltimore  in  1873  had  21,307  vol- 
umes, the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  over  3000, 
and  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  over 
2000.  Tlie  circulating  libraries,  30  in  number,  were  re- 
ported aa  having  78,099  volumes,  of  which  the  Mercantile 
Library  of  Baltimore  has  30,000  volumes.  The  2037  private 
libraries  bad  1,142.538  volumes,  according  to  the  census. 

Nttotpaptn. — Maryland  in  1870  had  88  newspapers, 
ifsning  annually  33,497,778  copies,  and  having  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  235,450  copies.  Of  those,  8  were  dailies, 
having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  82,921 ;  1  tri-weekly, 
with  5015  circulation ;  2  semi-weeklies,  with  1600  oironla- 
tion;  69  weeklies,  with  127,314  circulation;  8  monthlies, 
with  18,600  circulation.  In  the  beginning  of  1872  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  96,  of  which  9  were  dailies,  77  weeklies, 
9  monthlies,  and  1  quarterly.  Thecommercial  and  religious 
papers  of  Maryland  maintain  a  very  high  character. 

Conttilittiorit  Court9f  Repretentation  in  CongrtMy  etc, — 
Every  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  of  the  age  of  21  years  or 
upward,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year, 
asil  of  the  county  or  legislative  district  in  which  he  may 
offer  to  vote  for  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  is 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  ward  or  election  district  in  which 
be  resides ;  provided,  that  no  person  above  the  age  of  21 


years,  convicted  of  larceny  or  other  infamous  crime,  nnlesa 
pardoned  by  the  governor,  shall  ever  thereafter  be  entitled 
to  rote,  nor  shall  any  person  under  guardianship  as  a  luna- 
tic or  aa  a  person  non  compot  mentia  be  entitled  to  vote. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  electors  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  pos- 
sesses the  pardoning  power,  and  any  bills  which  he  may 
veto  can  only  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  members  of  each  house.  He  nominates, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  appoints,  the 
secretary  of  state,  commissioner  of  the  land-office,  the  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  militia,  and  State  librarian,  as  well 
as  coroners  and  notaries  public.  He  appoints  an  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  the  State  board  of  boalth,  two  commis- 
sioners  of  fisheries,  the  auctioneers  of  Baltimore  City,  and 
other  subordinate  officers.  The  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
is  elected  by  the  voters  for  two  years;  the  treasurer,  who 
serves  for  the  same  term,  is  elected  by  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature;  the  attorney-general  and  superintendent 
of  labor  and  agriculture  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  length  of  term  as  the  governor.  The 
State  board  of  education  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tne  senate,  and  the  princi- 
pal of  the  State  normal  school  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
Doard,  and  usually  its  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  26  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  delegates  of  84  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is 
vested  in  the  court  of  appeals,  circuit  courts  of  the  counties, 
the  several  courts  of  Baltimore  City,  orphans'  courts,  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  These  judges  must  all  be  citizens  of 
Maryland,  must  be  qualified  voters,  and  have  resided  in 
the  State  not  less  than  five  years,  and  in  the  district  not 
less  than  six  months.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  of 
their  respective  districts  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  unless 
they  sooner  attain  the  age  of  70  years,  when  their  office 
ceases.  The  court  of  appeals  is  composed  of  the  chief 
judges  of  the  Brst  seven  judicial  circuits  of  the  State,  and 
a  judge  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  specially  elected  thereto. 
The  chief-justice  is  specially  designated  for  that  position 
by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
There  are  eight  judicial  circuits,  for  tho  courts  in  each  of 
which  there  is  to  be  one  chief  and  two  associate  justices, 
except  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  the  number  of  as- 
sociate judges  is  necessarily  increased.  The  orphans' 
courts  are  presided  over  by  three  judges  in  each  county 
and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  are  elected  for  four  years. 
Their  powers  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  of  the 
surrogates  or  judges  of  probate  of  other  States.  The  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  each  connty  are  appointed  for  two 
years  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1 872  the  State 
is  divided  into  six  Congressional  districts. 

Countiet. — The  State  is  divided  into  23  counties,  with  a 
population  in  1870  of  780,894.  The  statistics  are  given  in 
full  in  the  following  table : 


Allei^hauv 

Aune  Arundel 

Baltimore  City  and  county., 

Calvert 

Caroline » 

Carroll- 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester - 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harfonl 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  George's 

Queen  Anue's 

St.  Mary's 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


Total.. 


Pop. 
1870. 

Mata, 
1870. 

rnuin, 

187a 

1%. 

SSL 

I»,63S 

19,889 

18,647 

28,348 

22,769 

24,4,'57 

12,794 

11.663 

23,900 

32,.393 

330,741 

157,830 

172,911 

266,653 

210,646 

9,86S 

4,909 

4,956 

10,447 

9,046 

12,101 

6,043 

6,058 

11,129 

9,692 

28,619 

I4,.311 

14,278 

24,533 

20,616 

28,874 

13,169 

12,705 

23,862 

18,939 

15,788 

7,886 

7,862 

16,517 

16,163 

19,4.58 

9,707 

9,751 

20,461 

18,877 

47,572 

23,265 

24,307 

46,591 

40,987 

New 
22,60S 

county, 
1U12 

M.i'is 

"i9,'356 

11,393 

14,tM 

7,284 

6,916 

13,338 



17,102 

8,878 

8,224 

13,267 

11,386 

20,56.3 

10,598 

9,965 

18,322 

1.5.860 

21,138 

10,852 

10.286 

23,.S27 

21,549 

16,171 

8,265 

7,906 

15,961 

H,4!14 

14,9U 

7,446 

7,498 

15,213 

13,698 

18,190 

9,271 

8,919 

24,992 

22,456 

16,137 

8,136 

8,001 

14,795 

1.3,811 

84,712 

17,150 

17,562 

81,417 

30,848 

15  802 

7922 

7,880 
8,232 

16,419 

8.187 

20,661 

IS,*^ 

780,894 

384,984 

395,910 

687,049 

.5&3,034 

Taloatlon, 
1SI9. 


(7.958,565 

1.'VV1,006 

21ii.:ii!.ii«7 

4,1^1,106 

ni,jii:r,-:68 
12  SIS -194 

;:.'«-.:.  7  76 

24,r!firt.(Pl2 

:i,l*o.'J94 
12. 01 4,  ■'"•96 

ti..'iM,i;io 

7.,i77.l38 

V.i;!C.,7«7 
S.IJl.HO 

a,L>3->,-ij« 

2,Hrt7,,'t»4 
3,7fiii,.175 
7,17l!,116 
20.7:!7.L-i)3 
4,2Q;,^1 
4..527,782 
$424,672,712 


AlwtMd 

Taluatlon, 
1870. 


(9.521,884 

9,822,494 

237,806,.530 

2,112,879 

4,101,959 

17,080,159 

13,252,030 
3,062,738 
6,056,5a 

26,435,079 

'n'.iiiV.Vse 
F;,-i:>i,:i65 

7,  ■^27. 1 51 

7.i;2Li,057 

g,:!i"i7.!-96 
2,fl:ir,.>i34 

a.fi(i'>,:i02 

",rtt'i,;i56 

2ri  1  a'i  ;p28 

4.4'22,-_'90 

4,H12.<58 

$423,834,918 


Trne  valuftUoD 

(oenNQs), 

1870. 


Tax 
levied, 
1878. 


(843,748,976  J721,994 


Principal  Toient. — Annapolis  is  the  political  capital  of 
the  State,  and  has  a  population  of  5744 ;  but  Baltimore 
(population  in  1870,  267,354)  is  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  tne  State  and  region.  Of  the  other  cities  and  towns  of 
the  State,  Frederick  and  Cumberland  have  from  8000  to 
10,000  inhabiUnts ;  Hagerstown,  about  6000 ;  Westminster, 
Havre  de  Orace,  Easton,  and  Salisbury,  from  2000  to  4000 ; 
Port  Deposit,  Elkton,  Chestertown,  Ellioott  City,  Cambridge, 
and  Williamsport,  &om  1600  to  3500 ;  while  Sharpsburg, 


Lamel,  Newtown,  St.  Michael's,  and  Chesapeake  City  have 
from  1000  to  1500  inhabitants. 

Hiatorg. — The  first  white  settlement  made  within  the 
present  limits  of  Maryland  was  that  of  William  Claybome, 
an  adventurer  from  Virginia,  who  with  a  party  of  his  fol- 
lowers landed  upon  Kent  Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in 
1631.  In  1632,  through  the  influence  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  consort  of  Charles  I.,  a  charter  with  greater  powers 
than  had  ever  before  been  bestowed  on  any  colonial  pro- 
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prietor  was  granted  to  Ceeilina  Calrart,  second  Lord  Bal- 
timore, who  made  immediate  preparations  to  establish  a 
eolony  in  his  new  possessions.  In  1634  he  sent  out  his 
brother,  Leonard  Coivert,  as  governor  of  the  colony,  with 
200  emigrants.  The  colonists  landed  at  St.  Mary's,  named 
the  colony  Maryland  in  honor  of  the  gneen,  and  com- 
menced a  permanent  settlement  there.  Lord  Baltimore's 
oharter  contained  a  proTlsion,  inserted  at  his  own  request, 
anthoriiing  the  colonists  to  elect  a  legislature  to  make  laws 
for  them.  This  legislature  met  in  1635,  and  enacted  some 
oriminal  laws,  mostly  aimed  at  Claybome,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  make  serious  trouble  for  the  new  colonists.  He 
was  indicted  for  murders,  piracy,  and  sedition,  and  to 
escape  punishment  fled  to  England,  and  his  estates  were 
confiscated.  Lord  Baltimore  in  organizing  his  colony  had 
proclaimed  religious  toleration,  and,  though  himself  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  (which  was  a  passport  to  the  favor  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  Henrietta  of  France),  welcomed 
men  of  all  religions  and  of  none  to  his  colony.  In  conse- 
quence, his  colony  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  many  of  those 
who  hod  suffered  f^om  religions  persecution  elsewhere 
flocked  thither.  In  1642  an  Indian  war  commenced,  which 
the  colonists  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Claybome  or  his 
followers.  In  1645  there  was  a  rebellion  which  had  ite  or- 
igin in  Kent  Island,  Claybome  having  returned  and  lead- 
ing it ;  this  extended  to  St.  Mary's,  and  was  so  formidable 
for  a  time  that  Governor  Calvert  was  obliged  to  escape  to 
Virginia,  but  returned  in  August  of  the  next  year,  the 
revolt  being  suppressed.  For  the  next  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  there  was  constant  trouble  for  the  gentle  proprietor 
and  his  governors.  A  large  colony  of  Puritans,  driven  out 
of  Virginia,  had  settled  in  Maryland,  mainly  in  and  around 
Providence  (the  present  city  of  Annapolis),  and,  forgetful 
of  the  kindness  whioh  had  given  them  a  refuge  from  per- 
secution, allied  themselves  with  Claybome  and  his  mal- 
oontents,  and  sought  to  wrest  the  colony  ftt>m  its  rightful 
proprietor.  In  1649,  at  the  prompting  of  the  Calverts,  the 
assembly  passed  a  law  defining  religious  toleration,  which 
prohibited  atheism  and  all  bitter  reviling  of  one  sect  by 
another.  The  Puritans,  after  the  regaining  of  his  power 
by  Gov.  Calvert,  still  proved  turbulent,  but  the  governor 
sought  to  conciliate  them  by  granting  them  additional 
land.  They  incroasod  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  when  the 
power  in  England  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Protector,  they  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate proclamation  of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Cal- 
verts objected ;  to  them  Charles  I.  had,  with  all  his  faults, 
been  their  beloved  monarch;  his  queen  had  been  their 
liberal  patron,  and  the  colony  was  named  after  her.  They 
oonid  only  recognize  her  son,  Charles  II.,  as  their  rightful 
monarch.  But  the  Puritans  were  found  to  bo  a  majority, 
and  in  1652,  commissioners  ttom  England,  with  whom  were 
associated  Clay  borne  and  Bennett,  the  leader  of  the  Puritans 
of  Anne  Arundel  oo.,  visited  Maryland,  deposed  the  acting 
governor.  Stone,  and  fully  established  the  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Claybome  received  more  than  his  former 
power,  and  Bennett  was  made  governor  of  Virginia.  Lord 
Baltimore  made  a  determined  effort  to  regain  possession 
of  the  province,  and  from  his  groat  influence  succeeded, 
and  reinstated  Gov.  Stone,  but  Bennett  and  Claybome  in- 
terfered and  overturned  the  government,  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners.  A  civil  contest  ensued,  and  the 
proprietory  party  led  a  force  against  Providence  (Annap- 
olis), but  were  defeated,  and  their  whole  force  killed  or 
captured.  Many  of  the  captives,  and  among  them  Gov. 
Stone,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  four  or  five  were  ex- 
ecuted. This  was  in  Mar.,  1655.  In  1658,  Lord  Baltimore 
regained  his  proprietory  rights,  and  his  brother,  Philip 
Calvert,  was  appointed  governor.  The  colony  began  again 
to  thrive,  contoining  12,000  inhabitants  in  1660,  and  20,000 
in  1671.  Charles  Calvert,  son  of  the  lord  proprietary,  be- 
oame  governor  in  1662,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1665  retumed  to  England,  and  made  Thomas  Notley  his 
deputy.  In  1689,  King  William  avowed  his  intention  of 
assuming  the  government  of  the  province,  and  sent  over 
in  1691-92,  Sir  Lionel  Copley  as  governor.  The  capital  was 
removed  in  1S93  or  1694  from  St.  Mary's  to  Providence, 
which  then  received  the  name  of  Annapolis.  In  1714, 
Benedict  Charles  Calvert,  fourth  Lord  Baltimore,  succeeded 
to  his  father's  proprietory  righto,  and,  having  been  edu- 
cated as  a  Protestant,  his  authority  was  restored  the  next 
year.  The  eolony  thenceforward  grew  rapidly ;  Baltimore 
was  founded  in  1729,  Frederick  in  1745,  and  the  first  news- 

I taper  issued  in  the  colony  the  same  year;  Georgetown  was 
aid  out  in  1751.  In  1756  the  population  was  154,188,  of 
whom  nearly  50,000  were  blacks.  In  1750  the  boundary- 
line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  was  run  by  the 
oommissioners.  Mason  and  Dixon,  and  thus  a  long  and 
troublesome  dispute  was  settled.  In  the  two  French  wars 
Maryland  bore  a  prominent  part ;  Gen.  Braddock's  unfor- 
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Cbas.  Calvert,  fifth  Lord 

Baltimore 1716-51 

Frederick  Calvert,  sixth 

Lord  Baltimore 17S1-71 

Sir  H.  Harford,  last  pro- 
prietary  1771-76 

Oonmort  Iff  Maryland  Appoinltd 
by  the  LmnU  Pnprielary ;        , 

I^nanl  Calvert l«S3-«7 

Thomas  Greene 1647-19 

William  Stone 164»-54 

Commiss'en  under  Parl.l654->'S8 
.Tosiak  FendalL 1658-61 


Benjamin  Tasker«p(es...l'32-S3 

Horatio  Sbarpc i'lO-es 

Bobert  Eden........... 1769-74 

TV  RtrolaHm: 

Tbe     Convention     and 

Council  of  Safety 1774-76 

Stale    Oonmmetii    (1777-1838), 

Annual  EUctiont : 

Thorasa  Johnson -1777-79 

Thomas  Sim  Lee 1779-82 

William  Paca 1782-85 

William  Smallwood -1785-98 

John  Eager  Howaid......178»-91 


Philip  Calvert.. 1661-62  (}«,rge  Plater 1791-92 

Charles  Calvert -1662-67  Thomas  Sim  Lee 17»2-»t 

Charles,  third  Lord  Bal- John  H.Stone 1794-97 

timore...... 1667-78  John  Henry 1797-98 

Thomas  Notley........._.1678-81  Benjamin  Ogle 1798-1801 

Charles,  third  Lord  Bal-  I  John  Francfi  Mercer 1801-03 

timore  ..... — 1681-88, Robert  Bowie „180»-06 

Wm.  Joseph,   president         ^.Robert Wright.*. 1806-09 

of  DepaliM _ l<»6-89,Edward  Lloyd 1809-11 

Conren.  of  Prot  Asso — 1689-92  Robert  Bowie _ 181t-12 

Royal  OontTBOn:  Ijevln  Winder 1812-15 

Sir  Lionel  Copley .I692-931C-  Ridgely  of  Hampton.l8I5-18 

Sir  Edraond  Andros 1693-94  Ch»''™  Gol1»borough....l818-19 

Francis  Kicholson 1694-99  |»"""=  SprlgC- •-• 1M9-K 

Nath.  BlBckistone 1699-1703, ^i"""?'  Stevens,  Jr -;»«-» 

Thomas  Tench,  pros 170J-04  Jp^P'j^*^^ J^S 

John  ScTmour..... 1704-09 'Daniel  Martlnj;.............18»-» 

Edward  Lloyd,  pres 1709-14 1  Thomas  King  CarroU...-18»-30 

Tohn  Hurt  1714..1.  Daniel  Martin 1830-Sl 

John  Mart -..1714-16  q^  Howard  Cactlng)....1831-S2 


1754  to  1758,  Western  Maryland  was  kept  in  constant  ter- 
ror by  Indian  raids.  Maryland  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Revolution  of  1778,  and  so  well  satisfied  were  the 
people  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  that  some  of  the  de- 
aoendanta  of  the  first  lord  proprietary  were  among  the 
more  active  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders.  During  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  the  ''  Maryland  line "  was  famous 
for  its  valor,  toking  an  active  part  in  most  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  war.  It  was  to  the  Congress  in  session  at 
Annapolis  that  Gen.  Washington  resigned  his  commission. 
The  constitution  adopted  by  the  Stoto  Aug.  14,  1776,  was 
retoined  till  1851.  Maryland  ratified  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  Apr.  28,  1788,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  11.  In  the 
war  of  1812  the  State  suffered  severely.  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  ascended  Chesapeake  Bay,  plundering  and  burning 
Frenchtown,  Havre  de  Grace,  and  Georgetown,  and  the 
British  troops  defeated  the  Maryland  militia  at  Bladens- 
burg,  and  burned  the  public  buildings  at  Washington. 
The  attacks  of  the  British  fieet  on  Baltimore  (Sept.  13-14, 
1814)  were  not  so  successful.  On  Sept.  16  they  aoandoned  1 
the  attack,  whioh  had  been  gallantly  resisted,  and  sailed  ' 
hastily  down  the  bay.  The  State  has  been  largely  engaged 
in  works  of  internal  improvement.  The  slack-water  Nav- 
igation of  the  Potomac,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  have  all  been  measures 
in  which  she  has  token  a  large  pecuniary  interest,  and 
which  have  aided  powerfully  in  building  up  the  great  city 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  the  late  civil  war  Maryland  was 
peculiarly  situated :  a  slaveholding  Stote,  and  with  large 
interests  in  the  South,  she  had  also  warm  and  strong  at- 
tachments to  the  Union,  and  was,  moreover,  the  highway 
to  the  national  capitol.  At  first,  like  Kentucky,  she  pro- 
posed to  toke  a  neutral  position,  but  the  attack  upon  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  at  Baltimore  (Apr.  19,  1861)  and 
the  destruction  of  the  railroad  from  Annapolis  to  Wash- 
ington led  to  the  occupation  of  Baltimore  by  Federal 
troops,  and  to  the  suppression  of  manifestotions  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  South.  Very  many  citizens  of  Maryland  left 
their  homes  and  joined  the  Confederate  armies,  but  of  those 
who  remained  at  home  a  majority  were  loyal  to  the  Union. 
One  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war  (that  of  Antietam, 
Sept.  17,  1862)  wos  fought  on  her  territory,  and  several 
other  minor  but  importont  engagements,  as  South  Moun- 
tain, Monocacy,  eto.,  were  also  on  her  soil.  Northern  and 
North-western  Maryland  were  more  than  once  traversed  by 
the  contending  armies.  Since  the  war  the  Stote  has  been 
laboring  zealously  to  recover  its  commercial  prestige,  and 
to  become  more  firmly  bound  to  the  great  West.  In  1851 
its  constitution  was  revised  and  largely  remodeled,  and  in 
1864,  and  again  in  1867,  constitutional  conventions  were 
hold  and  changes  made  in  its  organic  law.  The  constitution 
of  1864,  which  abolished  slavery  in  the  State,  was  adopted 
by  a  very  small  majority ;  that  of  1867  by  nearly  25,000. 

Tkt  Lordi  Proprietary  and  Oovemort  of  Maryland. 
Lords  Proprietary:  (Benedict  Leon.  Calvert_.1727-S2 

Ccclllus  Calvert,  second  |8«™"«'  0«;Ie...........™....1732-SS 

Lord  Baltimore 16*2-78, <-harIes,  fifth  Lord  Bal-     , 

CharlM    Calvert,    third  L  timore .<....173»-35 

Lord  Baltimore 1676-1716  |*""«'  0(?lo. ]L^^ 

Benedict  Leon.  Calvert,  Thomas  Bladen ''^-JZ 

fourth  LardBaltimorc.1716-15  "^""^'yey-x 'iii"'H 


Proprietary  Government 

John  Hart . 1716-20 


ITOA    OT    Tl,., 


George  Howard I8S2-SS 

James  Thomas _1833-SS 
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QtiutttHHfmo/  1S3S.  TArw-yeor  7hrm$: 

William  Graaon 1838-41 

FniQcis  Thomas 1841-44 

Thomas  G.  Pratt - 1844-47 

PhUip  F.  Thomas lS47-«) 

Enoch  Lewis  Love .1830-d3 


QmatUution of  1851,  F\mr^ear  J^nm: 

Thomas  Watkins  Ligoo l&'SS-OT 

Thos.  Holliday  Hicks 1S57-61 

Augustus  W.  Bradford 1861-65 

Q^ruNivtion  q/"  1864,  Fbur-^ear  Tferwi*.- 
Thomas  SwaoQ » «...  1865-69 


OmatUuHon  qf  1867,  Fbur^ear  T^rmt: 

Odeo  Bowie 1869-72 

Wm.  Piukney  White 1872-75 

James  B.  Groom .Mar.,  1875-JaD.,  1876 


Electoral  and  Popular  Vote*  for  President  and  Vtce-Prendent. 


I 

il73s' 


OkBdkUlM  for  whom  the 
etectoral  tow  of  (be  Suta 
waa  eowL. 


George  VashlngtoaP... 

a.  H.  HjurlKinV.-P 

R«arge  Wuhlogtoa  P... 

Jobn  Ad»mi  V.-P 

Joha  Adam))  P 

Thnmas  JpffHrmn  P 

Thomas  Plnekner  T.-P.. 

Aaron  Burr  V,-P". 

John  Hennr  T.-P 

Thouaa  JeiferMn  P 

John  Adams  P 

Aaron  Burr  V.-P 

G.  C.  PlnekDpy  T.-P,... 

Tboaai  JeflcrsoQ  P 

C.  r.  PlnckQcjP 

iSeorce  Cltnloa  V.-P 

Bufus  KluT.-P 

Jmmea  M  adison  P 

C.  C.  PfockncT  P 

0«orfe  CUnion  V.-P..... 

Bufus  Kiug  V.-P 

Jainea  Hadi«>n  P. ...... . 

De  Wlu  Cllnlon  P 

Elbridcc  Gerrr  V.-P.. 


IS10 


Jared  IngerHfl  T..p I     & 

"         '  '    e 

8 
II 
10 

1 


Monro*  P.. 
D.  D.  Tompklnt  V.-P... 

Jam«ti  Monroe  P 

D.  O.  TtwapUuV.-P... 
BotMft  O.  Harper  V.-P. . 


1836 
ISM 
l&U 
1848 
18&3 

lase 
laao 

ISM 

IBSS 

I18T3 

I 


CaodkUlea  for  whom  the 
electoral  vow  of  tbo  SUM 
waa  cast. 


Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  Qnlocjr  Adaou  P... 

W,  H.  Crawford  P 

John  G.  Calhoao  V.-P... 
Andrew  JackMO  V.-P... 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  QalDOf  Adams  P. .. 
John  C.  Calhooo  V.-P... 

Richard  Ru»h  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

HeafT  ClayP 

Martin  Van  Burcn  T.-P.. 

John  Sergeant  V.-P 

William  U.  Harrison  P.. 

Joha  Tjler  T.-P 

WllUam  H.  Harrison  P.. 

JoV-  Tt1"T  T 

HMiry  ^  jnh  1^ 

T.  >''ncllnRltiuvirti  Y.'P... 

Kai-burT  Tavfujr  I*    

MULar>i  PilfTnr.r«V.-P.... 

FrnQkUn  Plrn-e  P 

WlllbwB  a.  KltjffV.P.., 
MLlL&nl  FLIlinan  P 

A,  J,  Don«lnnn  V  P 

Joba  G.  BTwkonrS.lfeP.. 

Joiotih  LaaoV.P. 

Abnton  Llncnln  P 

Andrrw  Jri4]n»»P  ^'.-P... 

Hti  ratlin  Pc^Piirt'ir  P 

Pmti.iiP.hujF,  .rf.,V..p 
Hcrw-  firrtrlirr  I' > 

B.  lilitLA  JllvHU  V.-P....  {  . 


i 

i 

f! 

» 

u 

7 

U.XB 

1 

14,83] 

I 

J.CW 

10 

R 

n.STs 

• 

:5,TS« 

S 

n 

1 

19,198 

i 

10,180 

> 

i 

10 

S.e63 

10 

39,(»l 

8 

a6.g»i 

8 

ST.TOS 

8 

40,090 

8 

47,480 

8 

4l,48J  j 

T 

40,US 

T 

83.357 

8 

(7,885  1 

HlaoritrcmsdMatai. 


Henry  Cl.y  P 

KatbaagMifonlV.-P.. 


Ukrtlii  T.n  BarcD  P 

R.  H.  Johmmn  T.-P 

MRrtln  Van  Barm  P 

R.  M.  JohuioD  V.-P 

J.mM  K.  PotkP 

Om.  M.  D.lluy.-P 

Lcwit  C.si  P 

wnilain  0.  Bntlcr  T.-P. . 

WlnDekl  BcoU  P 

Vm.  A.  Orkhun  T.-P. . . 

Jamei  Bucban.n  P 

J.  C.  Br«cknlHdKaT.-P-- 
John  B«11P 

Edwanl  Kntrett  V.-P 

Oeo.  B.  McClellanP 

Geo.  H.  Pendletoa  V.-P.. 

U.  8.  Gmot  P 

.Schuyler  Coinut  T.-P 

U.S.  OrantP 

Henry  Wllaon  T.-P 


n,i88 

a<,75! 
33,878 
34,838 
35,088 
30,115 
41,780 
>1,7» 
90,438 
88,790 


Minority  canilMatea. 


{Btapbeii  A.  DooRlai  P. . 
B.  T.  Johnson  V.-P.... 
A.  Lloeoln  P 
H.  Hamlla  V.-P 


Cliarlea  O'CoDor  P. . 


9,908 
3,304 


For  mach  of  the  material  used  in  this  eketoh  of  Mary- 
land. &f  well  as  for  his  enterprise  and  kindnesB  in  collect- 
ing it,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Stockbridgo  of 
BaUimore.  L.  P.  Bbockett. 

Reviseb  by  Hon.  Hehry  Stockbbidok,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IMaTyland,  tp.  of  Ogle  oo.,  HI.    Pop.  1181. 

Maryland,  poot-r.  and  tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the 
Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  The  tp.  contains  also  the 
Tillage  of  ScHEXETtis  (which  see).     Pop.  2402. 

Ma'rysville,  city  and  tp.,  oap,  of  Yuba  oo.,  Cal.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Feather  and  Yuba  rivers,  and  on  the 
Oregon  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  52  miles  N. 
of  Sacmmento,  was  incorporated  in  1851 ;  is  well  laid  out, 
supplied  with  gas  and  water,  has  8  ohurchcs,  several  graded 
public  and  private  schools  and  academies,  a  high  school, 
5  hotels,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  flouring-mills,  wool- 
len, carriage,  and  other  factories,  a  savings  bank  and  3 
private  banks,  a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  the 
centre  of  trade  for  the  surrounding  country.  Pop.  of  city, 
47,'J8:  of  tp.  5171. 

Marysrille«  post-r.  of  Marion  oo.,  la.,  has  2  churches, 

1  newspaper,  a  large  woollen-mill,  1  grist-mill,  and  stores. 
A'ast  beds  of  coal  underlie  this  place  and  throughout  the 
county,  having  veins  from  S  to  8  feet  in  thickness.  Pop. 
266.  E.  Walter  RuNVON,  Ed.  "Miner." 

IHarysville,  a  v.  of  Competine  tp.,  Wapello  co.,  la. 
Pop.  42. 

IHarygTille,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  R.  R.,  and  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Big  Blue  River,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  A  stone 
dam  has  been  built,  utilizing  for  mills  the  fine  water-power 
of  the  river.     Pop.  of  v.  .300;  of  tp.  1625. 

MarysTille,  tp.  of  Miami  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  1.383. 

MarysTille,  tp.  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  527. 

Marysville,  city,  cap.  of  Union  eo.,  0.,  on  the  Short 
Line  of  the  Clereland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  R.,  28  miles  N.  W.  of  Columbus,  has  6  churches, 

2  weekly  newspapers,  3  banks,  and  stores.     Pop.  1441. 

C.  M.  Kg.-JTOir,  Ed.  "  Utiioif  Co.  Jocrsal." 
Marysrille,  post-b.  of  Rye  tp..  Perry  eo.,  Pa.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Susauehanna,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Northern  Central  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  Rs.     Pop.  863. 

Maryrille,  post-T.,  cap.  of  Nodaway  oo.,  Mo.,  45  miles 
N.  of  St.  Joseph,  on  branch  of  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph 
and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.,  has  7  churches,  2  newspapers,  3 
banks,  1  grist-mill,  1  planing-mill,  4  hotels,  and  stores 
and  shops.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  1682.  B.  A.  DuHB,  Ed.  "  Rkpublicab." 

MaryTille,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Blount  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
Knoxville  and  Charleston  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  MaiyviUe 


Masac'cio  [true  name  Tohhaso  GniDi;  nicknamed 
Tommaiaeeho  or  "  Hulking  Tom,"  shortened  to  Masaccio], 
b.  at  Castel  S.  Giovanni  in  1402;  said  to  have  d.  in  Rome 
in  1429.  Of  his  personal  life  little  or  nothing  is  known, 
but  his  genius  left  its  mark  on  the  work  of  the  greatest 
masters.  In  regard  to  the  pieces  that  may  be  safely  at- 
tributed to  him  there  has  been  much  dispute.  The  frescoes 
in  the  Branoacci  chapel  at  Florence  are  with  most  confi- 
dence  traced  to  his  hands.  They  represent  the  story  of 
Eden,  the  fall  and  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  scenes 
in  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  cloister  of  S.  Maria  del 
Carmine  at  Florence  there  is  a  remarkable  fresco  by  Ma- 
saooio.  Others  are  at  San  Clemente.  The  paintings  in 
the  Uffiii  at  Florence  and  in  other  European  galleries  are 
of  doubtful  genuineness.  The  few  speoimens  of  Masaccio's 
art  that  remain  show  him  to  have  oeen  a  man  of  genius, 
a  student  of  nature  and  life,  a  strong  draughtsman  and 
colorist,  a  thoughtful,  poetic  mind.  In  the  development  of 
art  Masacoio  holds  a  distinguished  place. 

0.  B.  Frothihoraii, 

Masaalel'Io  (Tovmaso  Aaiello),  a  fisherman  of  Sor- 
rento, who  in  1647  excited  a  popular  insurrection  in  Na- 
ples against  the  duke  of  Aroos,  the  Spanish  viceroy.  Some 
state  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tumult  was  the  im- 
position of  a  new  and  oppressive  tax ;  others,  an  attempt 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  as  a  means  of  extirpating  the 
Reformed  religion,  then  in  great  favor  in  this  city.  It  is 
certain  that  the  previous  forty  years  of  Spanish  misrule 
hod  exasperated  all  classes,  and  though  the  duke  of  Arcoa 
had  pursued  in  some  respects  a  wiser  policy  than  his  pre- 
decessors, yet  the  Neapolitans,  crushed  by  taxes  and  mad- 
dened by  famine,  only  waited  for  an  occasion  and  a  leader. 
This  leader  was  found  in  Mosaniello,  who  (stung  to  fury 
by  indignities  offered  his  wife  for  attempting  to  smuggle 
a  few  hondfuls  of  flour)  at  the  moment  when  the  authori- 
ties were  fixing  on  the  doors  of  the  duomo  the  detested  in- 
quisitorial brief  tore  it  down  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
bystanders,  and  soon  after  raised  the  cry,  Morte  al  mal 
govemo  I  In  an  instant  the  whole  population,  even  to  the 
women  and  children,  were  in  arms ;  the  Spanish  authorities 
were  maltreated,  the  soldiers  successfully  i-esisted,  and  after 
great  loss  of  life  among  the  Spaniards  the  insurgents  ob- 
tained from  the  terrified  viceroy  the  revocation  of  the  order 
for  the  Inquisition,  the  abolition  of  many  cruel  taxes,  and 
a  full  pardon  for  all  who  bad  taken  part  in  the  rebellion. 
Whether  Mosaniello  was  really  frenzied  by  his  great  success, 
or  whether  his  enemies  were  crafty  enough  to  magnify  his 
excesses  into  insane  crimes,  it  is  now  difficult  to  say  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  populace  itself  rose  against  him  soon  after 
his  triumph,  ana  he  was  assassinated  on  July  17, 1647. 

lWa§ay'a,  town  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  beau- 
tifully situated  near  the  lake  and  the  volcano  of  the  same 
name,  is  well  built,  with  brood,  airy  streets  planted  withry  I  /; 
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cultivated.  The  last  eraption  of  the  volcano  took  place 
in  1670,  but  since  1860  it  nan  begnn  to  emit  smoke.  Pop. 
15,000,  most  of  vhom  are  Indians. 

Masca'li,  town  of  8icilj,  province  of  Catania,  lying  in 
a  fold  of  Etna  about  2i  miles  from  the  sea.  The  soil  of 
the  neighborhood  is  altogether  volcanio  and  extremely 
fertile.    Pop.  in  1874,  5047. 

MascalOBge,  or  IHnskinnnge  [believed  to  be  the 
Fr.  mntque  itllongf,  "long  face"],  the  largest,  finest,  and 
best-flavored  fish  of  the  pike  family,  the  Etox  nobilior  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  ba!<in,  but  now  introduced  by  canals  and 
the  hands  of  man  into  several  other  streams.  It  is  some- 
times more  than  four  feet  long,  and  has  been  known  to 
weigh  sixty  pounds.  It  is  an  e.\tremely  bold  and  vigorous 
biter,  and  is  caught  by  the  hook  or  the  net.  (See  also  Pike.) 

Mascara',  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Oran,  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  Roman  colony  on  the  slope  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  among  fertile  and  well-oultivatea  surroundings. 
Pop.  8829. 

Mascarene'  (Jeait  PxrL],  b.  at  Castres,  France,  in 
1684,  of  a  Huguenot  family ;  was  educated  at  Oeneva ; 
naturalised  in  England  1708;  entering  the  army  as  lieu- 
tenant, came  with  the  English  troops  to  Nova  Scotia  in 
1711,  and  remained  there  nearly  fifty  years,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  council  1720 ;  was  associated  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  in  negotiat- 
ing the  celebrated  treaty  of  1725  with  the  eastern  Indians ; 
was  acting  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  1740-49  ;  defended  the 

?rovince  against  the  French  1744;  became  major-general 
758,  and  d.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  22,  1760. 
Maacarene  Isles,  the  collective  name  comprising 
the  islands  of  Bourbon,  Rodriodes,  and  Hauritivs  (which 
see)  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Hascou'tah,  post-v.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  III.,  25  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  St.  Louis  and  South- 
eastern R.  R.,  in  a  fertile  region,  and  has  important  manu- 
factures of  flour  and  other  commodities.    Pop.  2790. 

Mascon'tins,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Algonkin 
family,  who  were  in  the  seventeenth  century  among  the 
most  prominent  in  the  region  of  the  upper  lakes.  They 
were  allies  of  the  Miamis,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoos,  and  en- 
emies of  the  Ottawas,  the  "  Neutral  Nation,"  and  the 
French.  In  1869  they  lived  on  ^yisconBin  River,  Jiut 
afterward  settled  on  the  Ohio,  within  the  present  limits 
of  Indiana.  They  attacked  Col.  Croghan  on  the  Wabash 
in  1765  and  Col.  Clarke  in  1777.  They  have  not  since  been 
known  by  name  to  the  government  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is 
uncertain  which  of  the  numerous  petty  tribes  now  removed 
to  Kansas  are  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Mascon- 
tins.  If,  as  is  stated  by  some  writers,  Mascoutin  means 
"prairie,"  the  name  ceases  to  be  a  tribal  designation,  and 
their  disappearance  from  notice  cannot  be  surprising. 

Maseres  (Frahcis).    See  Mazeres. 

Maghe'na,  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Bomoo,  Is  built 
on  a  fine  slope,  in  lat.  13°  3'  N.,  Ion.  10°  2'  £.,  and  sor- 
rounded  with  clay  walls.     Pop.  about  12,000. 

Mash'pee,  post-tp.  of  Barnstable  eo.,  Mass.,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  inhabitants  are  Indians,  for 
whom  the  present  township  bu  long  been  a  reservation. 
Pop.  348. 

JHasiniBsa,  or  Massinissa,  king  of  the  Massylians, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Numidian  tribes,  b.  about  240 
B.  c,  a  son  of  Oala.  Hasdrubal  having  promised  to  give 
him  his  daughter  Sophonisba  in  marriage,  he  attacked  the 
Massiesylians,  another  powerful  Numidian  tribe,  which  in 
the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  sided  with  Rome ; 
defeated  their  king,  Syphax,  in  213 ;  crossed  over  to  Spain 
and  fought  with  success  against  Cneius  and  Pnblius  Bcipio. 
But  when  Hasdrubal  broke  his  promise  and  gave  his  daugh- 
ter to  Syphax  in  order  to  win  him  over  from  the  Romans, 
Ma.ninissa  turned  aronnd  and  attacked  Carthage.  In  the 
beginning  he  was  very  unsuccessful,  but  when  (in  204) 
Scipio  landed  in  Africa,  Masinissa  entered  into  a  firm  alli- 
ance with  him,  routed  the  Hasstesylians,  fought  with  great 
distinction  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  received  by  the  peace 
of  201  the  territories  of  Syphax.  Sophonisba,  who  in  the 
course  of  tho  war  had  become  his  prisoner,  he  now  married, 
but  Scipio,  fearing  her  influence  on  her  husband,  demanded 
her  as  a  Roman  captive,  and  Masinissa,  not  venturing  to 
refuse,  sent  her  a  cup  of  poison,  which  she  drank.  Steadily 
extending  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Carthage,  he 
occasioned  the  Third  Punic  war,  but  d.  before  its  close,  148 
B.  c.  Numidia  was  then  divided  between  his  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  youngest,  Mastanabal,  was  the  father  of  Ja- 
gurtha. 

Mask  [Med.  Lat.  maiea].  Masks  were  used  by  the 
Orceks  from  the  remotest  timet  at  their  festivals  in  honor 
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comedy!  was  a  direct  development  of  these  festivals,  mask> 
became  a  constant  part  of  the  Greek  actor's  costume.  They 
were  made  of  bark,  paper,  leather,  and  wood,  formed  so  as 
to  express  the  different  tragical  or  comical  characters,  pro- 
vided in  the  mouth-openings  with  a  metallic  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  voice  of  tho  actor, 
and  covered  not  only  the  face,  but  the  whole  head.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  Greek  drama,  far  behind  the 
modem  with  respect  to  iodividualization,  made  the  use  of 
masks  less  inappropriate,  and  it  became  almost  necessary 
on  account  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  theatres.  Masks 
were  used  also  in  the  Roman  alrllaiiK,  and  from  these  thoy 
were  transferred  through  the  Roman  theatre  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  during  which  they  were  used  not  only  in 
popular  merry-making  and  in  commedia  Heir  arte,  but  also 
in  solemn  processions  and  by  the  performers  of  the  mye- 
teries ;  at  some  places — for  instance,  at  Venice — they  be- 
came of  common  usage  even  in  ordinary  life,  like  gloves 
in  our  days.  A  peculiar  species  of  literary  production 
called  mtuqutt,  consisting  of^dialogues,  songs,  dances,  pro- 
cessions, and  gorgeous  decorations,  and  performed  by  the 
court  itself,  became  very  fashionable  in  France  under 
Louis  XIV.  and  in  England  under  James  I. ;  Moliire  and 
Ben  Jonson  have  written  many  masques.  (See  Donaldson, 
Tlu  Theatre  of  the  Orecki;  FlKgel,  Oetchickte  det  A'omi's- 
ehen;  and  Sand,  Ucuquei  et  Bouffom.) 

Mask,  Iron.    See  Iron  Mask. 

Mas'kelrne  (Nevil),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
Oct.  6,  1732 ;  graduated  at  Cambridge  1754 ;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1758 ;  was  sent  to  St.  Helena  in  1761  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  and  to  Barbadoes  in  1762  to  experi- 
ment with  and  report  upon  Harrison's  chronometers ;  suc- 
ceeded Nathaniel  Bliss  as  astronomer-royal  1765,  which 
post  he  retained  through  life,  never  absenting  himself  from 
the  Greenwich  Observatory  except  once  in  1772,  when  he 
went  to  Scotland  to  experiment  upon  the  aberrations  of 
the  plumb-lino  as  affecting  the  mean  denoity  of  the  earth. 
He  published  The  Drilith  Marinei^t  Guide  (176.1).  the  -Vnirt- 
ical  Almanac  and  Aetronomical  Ephemeria  (46  vols.,  annual 
1767-1811),  a  Standard  Catalogtie  of  Stars,  Antrunomiral 
Obiervationt  made  at  Greenieieh  from  176S  to  1810  (4  vols.), 
and  many  papers  in  the  Philofophieat  Transaeft'ons.  D.  at 
Greenwich  Feb.  9, 1811. 

Maskinong^,  county  of  Quebec.  Canada,  extending 
N.  W.  from  Lake  St.  Peter,  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence.    Cap.  Biviire  du  Loup.     Pup.  15,078. 

Ma'son,  county  of  W.  Central  IHinois.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Illinois  River  and  S. 
by  the  Sangamon.  It  is  level,  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
coal.  Cattle  and  grain  are  largely  produced.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Peoria  Pekin  and  Jacksonville,  the  Chi- 
cago and  Alton,  tho  Springflcld  and  North-western,  tho 
Champaign  and  Havana,  and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Ha- 
vana.    Pop.  16,184. 

Mason,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Ohio.  Area,  235  square 
miles.  In  the  N.  it  is  hilly.  The  county  has  a  fertile  lime- 
stone soil.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  the  staple 
products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Maysville  and 
Lexington  R.  R.     Cap.  Maysville.     Pop.  18,126. 

Mason,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Area,  490  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  generally 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  timber.  Grain  and  potatoes  are 
produced,  and  the  lumber  manufacture  is  important.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Marquette  River.  Cap.  Lincoln. 
Pop.  3263. 

Mason,  county  of  W.  Central  Texas.  Area,  910  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Llano  River.  The  county  is 
rolling,  fertile,  well  timbered  and  watered,  and  abounds  in 
iron,  copper,  and  other  mineral  wealth.  There  is  good 
water-power.  Grain  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief  in- 
dustries.   Cap.  Mason.    Pop.  878. 

Mason,  county  of  Wnshington  Territory,  bounded  E. 
by  Hood's  Canal  and  Paget  Sound.  Area,  800  square 
miles.  Much  of  its  surface  is  broken  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  valleys  are  fertile.     Cap.  Oakland.     Pop.  289. 

Mason,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  N.  and  W. 
by  the  Ohio  River.  Area,  300  square  miles.  It  is  hilly 
and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  leading 
products.  The  county  ia  traversed  by  the  navigable  Ka- 
nawha River.  Coal  abounds  and  salt  is  manufactured. 
Cap.  Point  Pleasant.    Pop.  15,978. 

Mason,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Effingham  eo..  111.,  on  the 
lUinois  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  490 ;  of  tp.  1908. 

Mason,  tp.  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  1784. 
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Slasoa,  tp.  of  Oxford  oo.,  Me.,  25  milei  K  of  Fryebarg. 
Pop.  127. 

Mason,  tp.  of  Cass  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  809. 

IHason«  post-r.,  cap.  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  R.  R.,  12  miles  S.  of  Lan- 
sing, has  -1  churches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  4  betels,  several 
large  mills,  stores,  etc.     Pop.  1212. 

K.  KiTTBEDHE,  Ed.  "  Inghax  Cou.sty  News." 

Masoa,  tp.  of  Marion  eo.,  Mo.    Pop.  600. 

Maaon,  tp.  of  Esmeralda  co..  Mo.    Pop.  158. 

Mason,  po»t-tp.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the 
Peterborough  and  Shirley  R.  R.,  has  extensive  stone-qaar- 
ries  and  contains  Mason  Village.     Pop.  1364. 

Mason,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  0.    Pop.  1884. 

MasOB,  post-T.  of  Deerfield  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0.,  9  miles 
S.  W.  of  Lebanon.    Pop.  387. 

Masom,  post-v.  of  Tipton  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Memphis 
and  Lonisrille  R.  R.,  36  miles  N.  £.  of  Memphis. 

Mason,  post-v.,  eap.  of  Mason  oo.,  Tex.,  95  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Austin.     Pop.  296. 

Mason,  po-st-v.  of  Mason  co.,  W.  Va.,  opposite  Pome- 
roy,  0.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  has  manufactures 
of  nails,  and  of  salt  from  the  waters  of  artesian  wells. 
Coal  is  mined  and  shipped  by  the  river.     Pop.  1182. 

Mason  (Gen.  Armistbad  Thomson),  son  of  S.  T.  Mason, 
b.  in  Loudonn  eo.,  Va.,  in  1787 ;  graduated  at  William  and 
Mary  College  1807;  served  as  colonel  of  a  oavalry  regi- 
ment in  the  second  war  with  England ;  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  defence  of  Norfolk ;  was  subsequently  brigadier- 
general  of  Virginia  militia;  served  some  years  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature;  was  chosen  IT.  S.  Senator  in  1815  as  a 
Democrat;  served  until  1818,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives  against  the 
eminent  Federalist,  Charles  Fenton  Mercer ;  was  defeated 
by  a  few  votes  in  a  contest  of  great  personal  bitterness, 
which  led  to  several  duels,  in  one  of  which,  fought  with 
muskets  at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  with  his  cousin,  Col.  John 
Mason  McCarty,  he  was  killed,  Feb.  6, 1819. 

Mason  (Charles),  F.  B.  S.,  b.  in  England  about  1730; 
was  assistant  for  several  years  at  Oreenwich  Observatory 
to  the  celebrated  astronomer-royal,  Dr.  James  Bradley, 
and  afterwards  to  his  successors,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bliss  and 
Dr.  Nevil  Maskelyne;  and  with  Mr.  Jereiniah  Dixon  was 
sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  of  June  6,  1761,  while  Dr.  Maskelyne  proceeded 
with  them  to  St.  Helena  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1763, 
Messrs.  Maaon  and  Dixon  were  commissioned  by  the  pro- 

Erietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to  survey  the 
onndary-line  between  their  American  possessions;  ar- 
rived at  Ptiiladelphia  Nov.  13,  and  were  engaged  upon  this 
task  until  Deo.  26,  1767.  (See  Mason  and  DixoVs  LiSE.) 
On  Oct.  24, 1765,  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  resolved 
"that  the  precise  measure  of  a  degree  of  latitude  in 
America,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pennsylvania,  appears  to 
the  council  and  to  the  astronomer-royal,  who  was  pleased 
to  assist  on  this  occasion,  to  be  a  work  of  great  use  and 
importance;  and  that  the  known  abilities  of  Messrs.  Ma- 
son and  Dixon,  the  excellence  of  the  instruments  with 
which  they  are  furnished,  the  favorable  level  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  having  assistants  well  practised  in  measur- 
ing, do  all  concnr  in  giving  good  ground  for  hope  that  this 
business  may  now  be  executed  with  greater  precision  than 
haa  ever  yet  been  done,  etc. ;"  and  consequently  granted 
those  gentlemen  the  sum  of  £200  for  tbat  purpose,  request- 
ing the  aatronomer-royal  (Dr.  Maskelyne)  to  draw  up  in- 
structions, and  the  proprietors  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  allow  the  use  of  their  instruments.  These  gen- 
tlemen cheerfully  complied  with  the  request,  and  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Dixon  employed  a  month  in  the  following  year 
in  executing  the  measurement  in  question,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  printed  in  vol.  Iviii.  of  the  Trantnctiont  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  the  same  volume  are  found  some 
Antrnnrjmicat  Obtereationt  made  at  the  Forks  of  the  Brnn- 
d^wine,  made  for  the  purpose  of  "determining  the  going 
of  a  clock  sent  thither  by  the  Royal  Society  in  order  to 
find  the  difference  of  gravity  between  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich  and  the  spot  where  the  clock  was  set  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania." To  this  is  added  an  Observation  of  the  End  of 
the  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  and  Some  Immersions  of  Jupiter's 
First  Satellite,  observed  at  the  same  place. 

Charles  Mason  was  a  trained  scientific  observer,  and  re- 
corded in  his  private  journal,  interspersed  with  the  original 
field-notes  oi  the  su^^'ey,  not  only  the  adventures,  haps, 
and  mishaps  of  each  day's  proceedings,  with  the  name  of 
every  haltrag-place  and  tbat  of  every  person  whose  hos- 
pitality he  snared,  but  freqnent  accounts  of  the  flora  and 
fauna,  the  geolo^eal  structure,  and  the  agricultural  capa- 


tices  of  the  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Delaware,  and  other  Indiana 
who  served  as  his  escort  or  with  whom  he  met  on  his  route. 
He  dwells  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  beauties  of  the  scenery 
as  viewed  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  gives  a  tol- 
erably correct  account  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  obtained 
from  "  Prince  Prisquetoom,"  who  was  eighty-six  years  of 
age,  and  a  brother  of  the  "  king  of  the  Delawares," 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  embarked  at  Mew  York  for  Fal- 
mouth Sept.  9,  1768.  Dixon  d.  at  Durham,  England,  in 
1777.  Mason  observed  the  transit  of  Venus  of  June  3, 
1769,  at  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  published  his  observations  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1770;  was  employed  by 
the  bureau  of  longitudes  to  verify  the  celebrated  %unar 
Tables  of  Tobias  Mayer,  in  which  he  made  some  changes 
and  corrections,  and  they  were  published  after  his  death 
by  Dr.  Maskelyne  under  the  title  Mayer's  Lunar  Tablet, 
improved  kg  Charles  Mason  (London,  1787).  Mason  re- 
turned to  America,  but  at  what  date  is  unknown,  and  d.  at 
Philadelphia  in  Feb.,  1787.  His  MS.  journal  and  field- 
notes,  from  which  the  preceding  aooount  is  chiefly  drawn, 
was  found  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1860,  among  a  pile  of  waste 
paper  flung  into  the  cellar  of  the  government  house,  whence 
it  was  rescued  by  a  gentleman  of  that  city.  A  brief  notice 
of  its  contents  was  published  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
in  the  Historical  Magasine  for  July,  1861. 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Mason  (Charles),  b.  in  Ifew  York  about  1808;  grad- 
nated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1829,  but  re- 
tained as  assistant  professor  of  engineering  until  1831, 
when  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  commenced  the  prae- 
tioe  of  law  at  Newburg,  S.  Y.,  removing  to  New  York  City 
in  1834,  where  for  a  time  he  had  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Post.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  in  1838  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Iowa,  whicn  he  held  until  the  admission  of  Iowa 
into  the  Union,  when  for  several  years  he  was  State  attor- 
ney to  settle  the  question  of  boundary-lines,  and  one  of 
the  commissioners  which  drew  np  the  oode  of  laws  adopted 
by  the  State  in  1851 ;  was  commissioner  of  patents  during 
the  administration  of  Pros.  Pieree,  and  since  1860  has 
practised  his  profession  at  Washington. 

Mason  (Ebekezer  Porter),  b.  at  Washington,  Conn., 
Dec.  7,  1819;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1839,  distinguish- 
ing himself  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer;  was 
engaged  in  the  summer  of  1840  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  determining  the  boundary  between  Maine  and 
Canada,  and  published  soon  afterwards  a  paper  entitled 
Observations  on  JVeftuir,  which  was  highly  commended  by 
Sir  John  Hersobel.  This  precocious  astronomical  genius 
d.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Deo.  24,  1840,  a  few  days  after  at- 
taining the  age  of  twenty-one.  (See  his  Li/e  and  Writings, 
by  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted.) 

Mason  (Erskime),  D.  D.,  yoongest  child  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason,  b.  in  New  York  City  Apr.  16,  1805;  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College  in  1823,  and  at  Princeton  Seminary 
in  1824 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Sche- 
nectady from  1827  to  1830,  and  of  the  Blcecker  street 
church  in  New  York  from  1830  till  his  death.  May  14, 
1851.  From  1836  to  1842  he  discharged  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  was  an  argumentative  preacher  of  great  power. 
A  posthumous  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief  memoir 
of  the  author  by  Dr.  Williun  Adams,  was  published  in 
1853.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Mason  (Francis),  D.  D.,  b.  in  York,  England,  Apr.  2, 
1709;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1818;  worked  as  a  shoemaker 
in  several  towns  of  Massachusetts ;  became  connected  with 
the  Baptist  church  at  Canton,  Mass.,  about  1825 ;  married 
there;  studied  ancient  languages  under  the  guidance  of 
his  minister;  entered  Newton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1827,  and  was  sent  in  1830  as  a  missionary  to  Burmah. 
He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  Karens,  among  which 
tribe  he  had  wonderful  success,  and  with  the  aid  of  other 
missionaries  made  many  thousands  of  converts  among  that 
wild  but  simple-hearted  tribe.  He  translated  the  Bible 
into  two  Karen  dialects,  as  well  as  numerons  other  religious 
books,  educated  many  native  preachers,  prepared  a  work 
on  the  natural  productions  of  Burmah  (1862)  which  con- 
tained a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  then  existing  scicnti  fie 
data  on  the  subject,  published  a  grammar,  ohrestomatby, 
and  vocabulary  of  the  Pali  language,  a  Life  of  Ko-  Thnh- 
Bga,  the  Karen  Apostle,  a  memoir  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Mason  (1847),  a  Memoir  of  San  Quala,  another  Karen 
convert  (1850),  ^iirmaA,  i(»  People  and  A'attiral  Productions 
(1860),  being  a  revised  edition  of  his  earlier  work  on  the 
tame  subject,  and  an  autobiography.  The  Storg  of  a  Work- 
ingman's  Life,  tBilk  Sketches  of  Travel  (1870).  D.  at  Ran- 
goon, Burmah,  Mar.  3, 1874. 

Mason  (OsoRaB),  a  celebrated  Virginian  patriot  p^tha  ^~t  ■ 
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ft  member  of  Parliament  in  the  reiif^n  of  Charlea  I.,  and 
officer  in  the  army  of  Cliarles  II.  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
after  which  he  eaeaped  to  Virginia  in  disguise,  losing  all 
his  estate  in  England.  His  great-grandson,  also  called 
George,  married  Anne  Thomson,  a  niece  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  bj  vhom  he  hod  two  sons  who  attained  distinction, 
George  and  Thomson.  The  former,  b.  at  Boeg's  Neck,  Staf- 
ford (now  Fairfax)  oo.,  Va.,  in  1726,  settled  after  his  mar- 
riage in  Tmro  parish  ( which  inolndes  Mount  V^ornon ),  built 
Gunston  Hall  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Washington,  his  neighbor  and  fellow- 
parishioner  at  Pohick  church.  Possessing  considerable  his- 
torical knowledge  and  legal  attainments,  as  well  as  liberal 
sentiments,  fine  powers  of  reasoning,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment. Mason  was  a  valuable  adviser  to  the  future  leader 
of  the  Revolution,  for  whom  he  drafted  the  "  non-importa- 
tion resolutions  "  which  the  latter  presented  to  the  Virginia 
assembly,  and  procured  their  adoption  1769.  One  of  these 
resolntions  pledged  the  Virginia  planters  to  purchase  no 
slaves  imported  after  Nov.  1  of  that  year.  In  support  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  Mason  printed  a 
pamphlet  entitled  E-rlractt  from  tht  Virginia  Chartert,  with 
Some  Semarit  upon  them,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  of 
Fairfax,  Jnly  18, 1774,  he  presented  a  series  of  twenty-four 
resolutions  on  the  questions  at  issue  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Virginia 
eonvention  in  August,  and  substantially  reaffirmed  by  the 
Continental  Congress  in  October  of  the  same  year.  In 
1776  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  declined 
an  election  to  the  Continental  Congress,  which  was  pressed 
upon  him,  nominated  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee  in  his  place, 
and  reluctantly  consented  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety.  In  May,  1778,  he  drafted  the  celebrated 
"  Declaration  of  Rights  "  and  the  "  Plan  of  Government," 
which  were  adopted  June  12  and  29.  In  the  revision  of 
the  statutes  of  Virginia  his  liberal  sentiments  were  oon- 
spicuons,  and  his  talents  in  debate  elicited  universal  ad- 
miration. He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
1777,  and  of  the  eonvention  for  framing  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution 1787.  In  the  latter  body  Mason  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  proposing  that  the  election  for  President  should 
be  direct,  and  for  a  single  term  of  seven  years,  opposing 
the  postponement  of  the  repeal  of  the  slave-trade,  the 
counting  of  slaves  as  a  basis  for  representation,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  property  basis  for  suffrage.  Despite  his 
efforts,  several  features  which  he  considered  dangerous 
were  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  which  he  conse- 
quently refused  to  sign ;  and  having  been  elected  to  the 
Virginia  convention  to  consider  that  instrument^  he  united 
with  Patrick  Henry  in  demanding  its  rejection  unless  some 
twenty  amendments  should  be  made.  Several  of  these 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  States  and  incorporated 
Into  the  Constitution.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  Sen- 
ators from  Virginia,  but  declined  the  post,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  occupied  in  hunting, 
fishing,  and  congenial  studies.  D.  at  Ounston  Hall  Oct.  7, 
1792.  His  statue  is  one  of  the  group  which  surrounds  that 
of  Washington  in  front  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Richmond, 
Va.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Mason  (Col.  Jakes  l.),  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1817  ; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  and  appointed  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers  .Inly,  1836,  first  lieutenant  18.38,  cap- 
tain 1847;  engaged  in  the  nsual  routine  duty  of  an  en- 
{^neer  officer  till  1846,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  army  under  Scott,  which  captured  Vera  Cruz  and 
marched  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  gaining  the  brevet  of  major 
for  Churubusco  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  Molino  del  Rey, 
receiving  severe  wounds  in  the  latter  fight  which  disabled 
him  from  active  service  until  1850,  at  which  date  he  re- 
sumed duty  with  his  corps  in  building  the  St.  Augustine 
sea-wall,  repairing  Fort  Marion,  Florida,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  de- 
fences of  San  Francisco.  D.  Sept.  5,  1853,  at  San  Fran- 
eisco.  Gal.  Author  of  An  Aualytieal  Invettigalion  of  the 
Hetittatice  of  Pileg  to  Superincumbent  Preeeure,  and  other 
professional  papers. 

Mason  (.Taves  Mhrrat),  grandson  of  George,  b.  at 
Analosta  Island.  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1798;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818 ;  studied  law 
at  William  and  Mary  College;  began  practice  in  1820; 
was  prominent  in  the  State  legislature :  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1837-.19;  U.  S.  Schator  1846-61,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law;  entered  in  1861  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  was  sent  with  John  Slidcll  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  England  and  France;  was  taken  off  the  British 
steamer  Trent  by  Capt.  Wilkes  Nov.  8, 1881,  and  confined 
In  Fort  Warren,  near  Boston,  Mass. ;  released  on  the  de- 
mand of  the  British  government  Jan.  2,  1862,  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  mission  to  Europe.    D.  near  Alexandria, 


Mason  (Jbreviah),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Apr. 
27,  1768;  graduated  in  1788  at  Yale  College;  was  admitted 
in  1791  to  the  Vermont  bar ;  practised  law  at  Westmore- 
land, N.  H.,  until  1794;  at  Walpolo,  N.  H.,  1794-97;  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1797-1832 ;  after  which  he  resided  in 
Boston.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  ablent  lawyers 
of  New  England.  In  1802  he  became  attorney-general  of 
New  Hampshire ;  several  times  elected  to  Vhe  legislature, 
and  U.  S.  Senator  1813-17.     D.  at  Boston  Oct.  14,  1848. 

Mason  (Capt.  John),  founder  of  the  colony  of  New 
Hampshire,  b.  at  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  England  ;  served  in 
1610  in  the  navy  against  an  insurrection  in  the  Hebrides ; 
went  in  1616  as  governor  to  Newfoundland,  of  which  be 
published  a  description  (1620)  and  a  map  (1626) ;  explored 
in  1617  the  Newlfngland  coasts;  obtained  in  1622  a  grant 
of  a  region  called  Mariana,  now  the  N.  E.  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts :  procured  in  1622,  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
a  patent  for  the  province  of  Maine;  sent  in  1623  a  colony 
to  the  Piscataqua  River.  Mason  was  1624-29  treasurer 
and  paymaster  of  the  royal  armies  in  the  Spanish  war.  In 
1629  he  took  a  patent  for  the  New  Hampshire  colony,  and 
with  Gorges  took  another  patent  for  Laconia,  a  tract  in- 
cluding Lake  Champlain.  Capt.  Mason  held  various  im- 
portant positions  in  England.  In  1635  he  was  a  judge  in 
Hampshire,  and  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  New  Eng- 
land. D.  in  London  in  Dec.,  1635.  Mason's  rights  in  New 
Hampshire  were  sold  to  Gov.  Samuel  Allen  in  1691,  and 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation  to  that  gentleman  and 
his  heirs. — John  Tufton  Mason,  one  of  John  Mason's  heirs, 
in  1746  sold  his  own  rights  to  a  Portsmouth  company  called 
the  Masonian  proprietors. 

Mason  (JoHN),b.in  England  about  1600:  served  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax ;  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  1630,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  1635 ;  was  commissioned  in 
1637  to  command  an  expedition  against  the  Pequot  In- 
dians, who  had  massacred  several  settlers  at  Wcthersfleld, 
and  with  a  party  of  90  English,  70  friendly  Mohegans 
under  Uncas,  and  several  hundred  Narragansett  warriors 
under  Miantonomoh,  he  surprised  one  of  the  Pequot  forts 
on  Mystic  River,  between  Qroton  and  Stonington,  before 
daybreak  May  26,  1637,  and  destroyed  more  than  500  In- 
dians, either  by  the  sword  or  by  the  burning  of  the  fort, 
his  own  loss  being  2  killed  and  20  wounded.  Soon  after- 
wards he  killed  or  captured  most  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  in  another  expedition  in  Western  Con- 
necticut. Mason  was  appointed  major  of  the  Connecticut 
forces,  retaining  that  ofiice  through  life;  settled  first  at 
Saybrook,  and  in  1659  at  Norwich ;  was  for  many  years  a 
magistrate,  and  was  deputy  governor  1060-70.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  general  oourt  be  published  an  account  of  the 
Pequot  war,  reprinted  by  Increase  Mather  1677,  and  bv 
Prince  1736.  D.  at  Norwich  in  1672.  (See  his  Life,  by 
George  E.  Ellis,  in  Sparks's  Am.  Biog.,  2d  series,  vol. 
iii.) 

Mason  (John  MiTCirn.L),  D.  D.,  son  of  John  (17.34-92), 
b.  in  New  York  Mar.  19,1770;  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1789,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
succeeded  his  father  in  an  Associate  Reformed  pastorate 
in  New  York  in  1792 ;  founded  in  1804  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  New  York,  in  which  he  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  was  provost  of  Columbia  College  1811-16,  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  College  1821-24,  and  in  1822  nnited  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  D.  in  New  York  Dec.  26,  1829. 
(See  his  Workt,  edited  by  E.  Mason  (4  vols.,  1832),  and 
his  MemoirHf  by  J.  Van  Vcchtcn,  D.  D.,  1856.)  Dr.  Mason 
was  one  of  the  first  pulpit-orators  of  his  lime. 

Mason  (John  Y.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Greensville,  N.  C,  Apr. 
18,  1799;  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1816:  became  a  lawyer,  and  served  long  in  the  State 
legislature,  and  became  a  judge  in  the  district  court  of 
Virginia;  was  in  Congress  1831-37;  became  in  1837  a 
judge  of  one  of  the  Federal  courts ;  was  in  the  Virginia 
constitutional  conventions  in  1828  and  1349 ;  became  sec- 
retary of  the  U.  S.  navy  1846-49;  was  U.  S.  minister  to 
France  1854-59.     D.  in  Paris  Oct.  3,  1859. 

Mason  (Johathan),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  30, 1752; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1774;  studied  law  under  John 
Adams;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1777;  delivered  the  offi- 
cial oration  before  the  authorities  of  Boston  Har.  5,  1 780, 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  "  Boston  massacre,"  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness ;  took  a  high  position  at  the 
Boston  bar;  served  repeatedly  in  the  State  legislature; 
was  a  member  of  the  governor's  council  1798;  U.  S.  Sen-  • 
ator  1800-03 ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
Senate,  especially  in  that  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary 
act  of  1801 ;  was  Representative  in  Congress  from  1817  to 
1820,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  an  active  and  energetio 
politician  of  the  Federalist  party,  and  possessed  grmt  dig- 
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Xason  (Lowell),  Mcs.  Doc.,  b.  in  Med6eld,  Mass.,  Jan. 
g,  nv2 :  began  hia  career  aa  instmotor  and  leader  of  choirs 
in  .Savannah,  Oa.,  1BI2;  in  1821  publilbed  theHamUl  a»d 
Hand*  CoHtttion  of  Ckureh  Muiic  ;  removed  to  Boaton  in 
1S27,  and  gave  himaelf  entirely  to  the  taak  of  inatructing 
ela^KS  in  roeal  mnaio  and  encouraging  the  public  taate  for 
mnnc.  To  him  Massaohnaetts  ia  indebted  for  the  intro- 
daction  of  music  into  the  pablio  aohoola.  Hia  labors  soon 
bwame  ardnona  and  extensive;  hia  xeal  was  felt  through- 
out New  England ;  the  Academy  of  Muaic  was  established 
in  Boaton;  by  means  of  classes,  schools,  lectures,  institutes, 
textbooks,  glee-books,  collections  for  family  and  Sunday 
ase,  a  practical  interest  in  the  subject  was  awakened  even  in 
the  Middle  Statea.  The  musical  education  of  the  people  waa 
Mr.  Mason's  object,  and  to  this  end  be  encouraged  con- 
grrzational  singing  in  churches  and  the  use  of  simple  eom- 
pontions  in  which  mass  of  sound  was  effective.  His  own 
compositions  were  numerous,  and  his  compilations  exceeded 
in  number  those  of  any  other  man.  Of  juvenile  oollectiona, 
i;lre-books,  compilations  of  church  muaic  there  are  more 
than  forty  that  bear  his  name,  either  alone  or  in  associa- 
tion with  George  J.  Webb.  Besides  these  there  were  sev- 
eral small  books  and  single  pieces.  In  1837.  Mr.  Mason 
visited  Europe  to  study  on  the  Continent  and  in  England 
the  Iatei4  methods  of  musical  instruction,  and  whatever  he 
fonnil  he  adopted  and  used.  In  1855  the  University  of 
New  York  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music, 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  America.  Mr.  Mason  did 
more  to  make  the  practice  of  vocal  music  popular  than  to 
raise  the  standard  of  musical  culture,  and  long  before  his 
death,  Aug.  11,  1872,  the  influence  of  hia  school  had 
gelded  to  the  power  of  more  finished  art.  Still,  his  work 
was  of  great  value  in  its  time.  0.  B.  Frothinohah. 

Mason  (Stetexs  Tkohsox).  b.  at  Chapawasick,  Staf- 
ford CO.,  Va.,  in  1760 :  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College ;  served  in  the  Revolution,  beooming  a  col- 
onel when  twenty  years  old.  and  afterwarda  a  general  offl- 
cer;  waa  a  prominent  member  of  the  Virginia  convention 
of  1788.  IT.  S.  Benator  179't-lSO.'{,  and  had  great  fame  and 
popularity  as  an  orator.     D.  at  Philadelphia  May  10, 1803. 

Slasoa  (Stetkx!)  Thovdox),  b.  in  Loudon  CO.,  Va.,  in 
ISll,  a  son  of  Sen.  John  T.  Maaon  and  grandson  of  S.  T. 
Mason;  when  nineteen  yeara  old  became  secretary  of 
Michigan  Territory;  was  acting  governor  1834-35;  gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  1838-40.     D.  in  Xew  York  Jan.  4, 1843. 

Mason  f  Trovsox),  brother  of  George,  b.  in  Virginia  in 
1730:  studied  law  in  London;  took  an  active  part  in  op- 
posing British  aggreasiona,  writing  in  1774  a  aeries  of  pa- 
pers in  favor  of  resistance ;  waa  in  1778  a  member  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Virginia ;  was  appointed  one  of  the  re- 
rin-s  of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1779  and  1783.     D.  in  1785. 

.Mason  (Williah),  b.  at  Hull,  England,  in  1725;  grad- 
uated At  the  University  of  Cambridge  1745 ;  became  a  fel- 
low of  Pembroke  College  1747 ;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England  1754 ;  became  royal  chaplain  and  canon  of 
York;  wrote  /*)•  (1748),  a  poem  directed  ai^inst  Jacobit- 
ism  in  the  university;  Elfridn  (1752)  and  Caraelnrut 
(1759),  both  dramatic  poems,  which  were  represented  with 
moderate  ancceaa ;  and  T^e  Englith  Garden,  a  poem  in  four 
Vmka  (1772-82).  Haaon  was  a  tasteful  muaician  and 
painter  and  a  correct  poet  but  will  be  best  remembered 
as  the  intimate  friend,  executor,  and  biographer  of  the 
poet  Gray — Mtmoin  of  Gra}/  (1775).  D.  at  London  Apr. 
7, 1797.  'His  WotIu  appeared  in  1811. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  the  line  which  forma  the 
nsthem  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  separating  it  from 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  From  the  celebrity 
which  thia  term  a-iquired  during  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
at  a  synonym  of  the  divisory  line  between  free  and  slave 
territory,  it  baa  been  generally  confounded  in  Europe 
(and  not  unfrequenlly  in  America)  with  the  parallel  of 
38°  30',  fixed  by  the  "Missouri  compromise  "  of  1820  aa 
the  northern  limit  for  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories.  According  to  the  original  grants  bom.  the 
Crown  of  England  to  William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore, 
tie  boundary  between  their  respective  colonies  was  fixed 
•t  the  40th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  That  line  being  found  by 
Subsequent  observation  to  pass  N.  of  Philadelphia,  and 
to  exclude  Pennsylvania  from  Delaware  Bay,  negotiations 
ensued  between  the  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  recti- 
fying the  blonder  which  the  royal  ignorance  of  geography 
had  committed,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  the 
matter  waa  unsettled.  An  agreement  was  made  between 
the  proprietors  (May  10,  1732)  for  fixing  their  boundary  ; 
and  as  Delaware  then  belonged  by  purchase  to  the  heirs 
of  William  Penn,  it  waa  nebessary  to  begin  at  its  S.  E. 
extremity,  then  fixed  at  Cape  Henlopen.  The  boundary 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  had  been  already  de- 
fined to  be  the  aro  of  a  circle  drawn  with  a  radius  of 


twelve  milea  from  the  oourt-honae  at  New  Castle  fk'om  the 
Delaware  to  the  Maryland  line.  It  waa  now  agreed  to  bi- 
aeot  the  line  drawn  W.  aoroaa  the  peninaula  from  Cape  Hen- 
lopen to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  fh)m  the  point  of  biaection 
to  project  a  line  northward  aa  a  tangent  to  the  arc  which 
formed  tbe  northern  limit,  the  aame  to  constitute  the  W. 
boundary  of  Delaware.  From  this  point  of  tangency  com- 
mon to  the  three  colonies,  12  milea  N.  E.  of  New  Castle  a 
line  waa  to  be  projected  due  N.  to  a  point  16  English 
statute  miles  B.  of  the  aouthemmost  point  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  fk'om  thia  point  a  line  was  to  be  drawn 
due  W.  for  five  degrees  of  longitude  aa  the  S.  boundary  of 
Pennaylvania.  Commisaionera  were  appointed  to  run 
these  lines  in  1732,  1739,  and  1750,  but  diaagreed.  and 
ohancery  auita  were  the  reault.  By  deciaion  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hnrdwick  of  May  15,  1750,  taken  as  the  basis  of  a 
final  adjudication  signed  July  4,  1760,  commissioners  and 
surveyors  were  agaih  appointed,  who  commenced  opera- 
tions Not.,  1760,  and  apent  three  yeara  in  racaauring  the 
base  and  tangent  linea  separating  Delaware  from  Mary- 
land. The  proprietors  then  determined  to  send  out  more 
akilled  mathematicians  to  complete  the  operations,  and 
selected  Mesara.  Charlea  Maaon  and  Jeremiah  Dixon  (see 
Mason,  Cbarles).  who  verified  the  work  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  ran  tbe  western  line,  fixed  at  lat.  39°  43' 
26.3"  N.,  aince  known  by  their  name.  They  began  work 
in  Nov.,  1763,  and  were  atopped  by  the  Indians  in  the 
Rummer  of  1767  at  a  point  244  milea  W.  of  the  Delaware 
and  only  36  milea  E.  of  the  terminua  they  were  seeking. 
Stones  were  erected  at  intervals  of  one  mile,  and  every 
fifth  stone  was  engraved  on  the  opposite  sides  with  the 
arms  of  the  lords  proprietors.  The  remaining  part  of  tbe 
line  was  fixed  in  Nov.,  1782,  by  Col.  Alexander  McLean 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Joseph  Neville  of  Virginia,  and  waa 
verified  and  permanently  marked  in  1784.  In  consequence 
of  the  accidental  removal  of  the  stone  at  the  N.  E.  comer 
of  Maryland,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  tbe  three 
States  in  1849  to  revise  the  former  survey,  which  was  done 
by  Lieut.-Col.  James  D.  Graham  of  the  U.  S.  topograph- 
ical engineers.  The  result  of  hia  revision  waa  to  confirm 
the  work  of  Maaon  and  Dixon,  and  Maryland  gained  by 
the  operation  a  little  leas  than  two  acrea. 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Mason'ay  tp.  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  215. 

Mason  Bee,  a  name  applied  to  numcroua  bees,  chiefly 
of  the  genus  Otmia,  which  construct  their  colls  of  mud. 
They  put  their  cells  in  the  hollow  stalks  of  plants,  io 
empty  sheila,  under  flat  atonea,  inside  oak-galla,  in  cbam- 
bcra  which  they  construct  in  rotten  wood,  etc.  Some  spe- 
cies form  cells  of  great  beauty  and  perfection,  and  line 
them  with  a  kind  of  silk.  The  ceilings  of  many  Egyp- 
tian temples  are  completely  covered  with  these  cells, 
maases  of  which  hang  down  like  stalactitea.  The  U.  S. 
has  quite  a  number  of  maaon  bees. 

Ma'sonboro',  tp.  of  New  Hanover  oo.,  N.  C.    P.  541. 

Mason  City,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Haaon  co..  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Indianapolis  Bloomington  and 
Western  R.  Rs.,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest  corn-grow- 
ing rogiona  in  Illinois,  has  5  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly 
newspapcra,  5  grain-elevatora,  3  botola.  Pop.  of  v.  1615; 
of  tp.  2387.    Wells  Coret,  Ed.  "  Masox  City  Joitrhal." 

Mason  City,  post-v.,  oap.  of  Cerro  Gordo  oo.,  Ia..  in 
lat.  43°  N.,  on  the  Iowa  and  Dakota  division  of  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  and  Central  Iowa  and  the  Mason  City 
and  Minnesota  R.  Rs.,  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  section,  has  1  school-house,  a  public  square, 
2  bonka,  2  flouring-milla,  water-power,  limestone  quarries, 
2  weekly  newapapera,  and  atorea.     Pop.  1 183. 

Notes  A  Lanniso,  Pcis.  "Cerbo  Gordo  REPrsLicAX." 

Mason  Plains,  tp.  of  Mason  oo.,  III.    Pop.  800. 

Masonry  [Fr.  maQonnerit ;  Ger.  Mautrwerh']  is  the 
art  of  building  in  stone  or  brick  with  mortar,  and  is  class- 
ified into  ttone  matonry,  brick  matonrjfj  and  concrete  or 
btloH.  Stotie  matonry  ia  divided  into  cat  Hone  (or  a«A(ar) 
matonrjf  and  nibbte  mntonry ;  and  rubble  may  be  conreed 
or  uneoumed,  while  the  uncoursed  may  be  tqnared  rvbbU, 
showing  only  vertical  and  horisontal  joints  on  the  face,  or 
irregular  rubble,  with  the  joints  running  in  random  direo- 
tions  aocording  to  the  shapes  of  the  stones.  Coaerete  may 
be  briek,  etone,  grarel,  or  ekell  concrete,  depending  on  the 
material  used  for  ballast.  The  front  of  a  wall  ia  termed 
its  /are,  and  the  material  composing  it  facing,  as  distin- 
guished ft'om  the  back  and  backing,  which  apply  to  the 
rear  or  inner  surface  of  the  wall.  The  interior  is  called 
the  heart,  and  the  material  hearting  or  filling.  When  the 
face  or  back  of  a  wall  is  not  vertical,  but  inclines  toward 
the  wall  from  bottom  to  top,  the  inclination  is  called  the 
bailer  or  bdtir.  Thus,  "  a  face-batter  of  1  in  20  "  means 
that  in  a  height  of  20  feet  the  face  of  the  wall  departs  1 
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foot  from  a  vortical  line.  Tho  method  of  arrangement  of 
the  stones  or  bricltB  in  order  to  aecure  strength  and  unity 
of  mass  is  called  the  bond.  Headen  are  those  stones  or 
bricks  which  show  an  end  upon  the  face  and  back  of  the 
wall,  and  therefore  reach  into  the  wall  their  entire  length 
and  bind  it  together  transrereely.  Stretchert  are  laid  to 
show  their  longest  dimensions  on  the  face  or  back,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  to  give  longitudinal  strength.  For  walls 
of  stone  masonry  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  thickness  each 
header  should  extend  throagh  from  face  to  back,  and  is 
termed  a  throtujh.  In  thicker  walls  the  headers  should 
reach  back  at  least  18  inches  beyond  the  contiguous 
stretcher,  and  are  termed  bindert.  The  lower  surface  of  a 
stone  is  termed  its  lower  bed,  the  upper  surface  its  upper 
bed.  All  the  spaces  between  contiguous  stones  are  also 
oalled  joints,  whether  above,  below,  or  at  the  sides.  Aik- 
lar  is  an  external  facing  of  cut  stone  laid  with  close  joints 
in  courses,  the  quality  of  the  face-dressing  being  such — 
either  axed,  tooled,  rubbed,  or  polished — as  will  best  suit 
Ihe  character  of  the  material  and  the  design  of  the  work 
under  construction.  In  rock-faced  ashlar  the  face  of  each 
block  is  the  natural  fracture  or  split  of  the  stone,  left  un- 
dressed or  only  deprived  of  large  protuberances.  The 
fllling  and  backing  behindan  ashlar  facing  may  be  rough, 
irregular  rubble,  brickwork,  or  concrete,  preferably  the 
latter  in  most  cases,  unless  rubble  stones  are  plenty  and 
cheap.  The  ashlar  should  be  well  bonded  to  the  hearting, 
for  which  purpose  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  entire  length 
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of  each  course  should  be 
headers,  and  these  should 
not  be  placed  one  above 
the  other  in  contiguous 
course,  but  so  that  the 
headen  of  each  coarse 
shall  rest  on  or  near  the 
middle  of  the  stretobera 
of  the  course  below.  In 
important  work,  such  as 
sea-walls,  for  example,  the 
face-ends  of  headers  for 
a  distance  back  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  atreteh- 
ers  are  usually  cut  dove- 
tail on  the  sides,  the  ends 
of  the  stretchers  fitting 
against  them  being  cut  to 
corresponding  angles  with 
the  face  of  the  wall,  so 
as  to  give  close  joints. 
The  <ai7«  of  the  headers, 
in  order  to  secure  a  good 
bond  with  the  hearting, 
are  left  with  the  rougn 
rock-face  on  the  sides, 
although  the  beds,  for 
convenience  of  laying,  are 
roughly  dressed  to  gene- 
ral parallelism  with  each 
other.  The  vertical  and 
horitontal  joints  for  a  dis- 
tance back  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  stretchers  should  therefore  be  formed  ac- 
curately and  full.  (Fig.  1  gives  a  transverse  and  a  hori- 
xontal  section  of  a  sea-wall  on  a  concrete  foundation,  with 
stone  facing  and  concrete  backing.)  The 
practice  of  thinning  off  the  blocks  from  a 
few  inches  from  the  face,  so  as  to  show 
close  face-work,  with  little  labor  of  stone 
cutting,  as  in  Fig.  2,  should  be  avoided.  ^ 
The  method  of  building  with  headers  and  |^ 
stretchers  is  not  followed  in  laying  the  ^ 
thin  ashlar,  a  kind  of  veneering,  gener- 
ally not  over  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  thick- 
ness, used  for  facing  the  walls  of  city 
houses,  in  which  the  only  bond-stones  ex- 
tending through  or  nearly  through  the 
wall  arc  those  forming  the  jambs  to  win- 
dow and  door  openings.  The  face-stones, 
nsually  rubbed  or  finely-axed  brownstone 
or  sandstone  or  polished  marble,  are  tied  to  the  brick  back- 
ing with  hoop-iron  clamps,  and  even  these  are  sometimes 
omitted  where  the  distance  between  tho  jambs  of  the  open- 
ings does  not  exceed  5  or  6  feet.  The  rise  or  height  of 
headers  should  not  exceed  their  width  as  seen  on  the  face 
of  the  wall ;  that  of  stretchers  should  be  somewhat  less 
than  their  transverse  breadth.  Where  the  batter  is  great — 
say,  exceeding  an  angle  of  ib"  to  30°  with  the  vertical — 
the  bed-joints  should  not  be  carried  out  horizontally  to  the 
face  of  the  wall,  for  the  reason  that  the  lower  edge  of  each 
face-stone  would  present  an  angle  so  acute  as  to  be  liable 
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method  of  oonstmetion  reoommended  in  such  oases  is  to 
cut  the  beds  of  the  stones  so  that  at  least  4  inches  in  width 
of  the  bed-joint  shall  be  normal  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  There  are  ob- 
jections to  this  device  unless  the 
wall  is  under  water,  for  the 
joints  will  retain  water,  and 
:  will  be  injured  by  frost  in  cold 
S  climates,  and  from  the  growth 
'  of  vegetation  during  the  summer 
season  in  all  climates.  More- 
over, the  stone-eutting  is  cxpen- 
'  sive.  A  better  design  is  to  so- 
-'  cure  the  requisite  strength  at 
the  angle  by  allowing  the  stones 
to  project  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  in  Fig.  4.  In- 
deed, it  will  generally  be  less  expensive,  and  produce 
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stronger  work,  to  lay  up  the 
wall  in  offsets,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  4.  In 
compressive  soils,  or  where 
from  any  cause  it  is  difiicull 
to  get  a  solid  and  unyielding 
foundation,  additional  thick- 
ness, so  aa  to  distribute  the 
weight  over  a  larger  area, 
should  be  given  to  the  wall 
at  the  base;  and  in  order  to  lessen  the  weight  and  cost 
of  the  superstructure,  without  endangering  its  stability, 
it  may  be  built  hollow;  a  concave  batter  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  face.    Fig.  5  shows  a  transverse  section, 
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and  Fig.  6  a  plan,  of  a  structure  of  this  description. 
It  is  a  river-wall  in  Bheemess,  England,  designed  by 
Ronnie.  Masses  of  cut  stone  in  positions  exposed  to  vio- 
lent pressures  and  shocks,  sneh  as  sea-jetties,  piers,  and 
Fie.  G. 


Plan. 


lighthouses,  should  have  the  component  parts  connected 
together  with  great  strength.  Not  only  should  the  stones 
of  each  course  be  dovetailed  and  notched  or  clamped  into 
each  other,  so  that  no  single  piece  can  move  without  dis- 
placing a  large  mass,  but  each  course  should  be  firml.v  con- 
nected with  those  above  and  below  it.  To  prevent  sliding 
projections  may  be  left  in  the  beds  of  ono  course  to  fit 
into  corresponding  cavities  of  the  contiguous  course,  or 
cylindrical  cast-iron  dowels,  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  msj 
be  placed  in  a  vertical  position  between  courses,  extending 
some  inches  into  the  blocks  above  and  below.  Heavy 
wrought-iron  bolts  may  be  inserted  vertically  through 
several  courses  to  prevent  the  uplifting  of  tho  mass. 

Pnmmnn  umfnuirm^il  ■tiKhla  jrAnAr^lii-jil.v^Ad  random  rUt>- 
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bl«,  is  built  with  rtones  of  random  ihapnaand  aim  as  they 
oome  from  the  qaarrj,  with  only  their  most  salient  prota- 
beranoes  broken   off  with  the  soabbling-hammer.      The 
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oslj  implements  used  in  laying  are  the  trowel  and  plnmb- 
mle.  ana  no  attention  is  paid  to  courses.  The  interstices  of 
the  larger  stones  are  Sited  in  with  those  that  are  smaller 
and  with  epalls,  all  well  bedded  in  mortar.  The  face  and 
back  of  the  wall  should  be  well  bonded  to  the  hearting  with 
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headers,  and  the  stones  should  be  selected  so  as  to  fit  to- 
gether as  closely  as  possible,  and  thus  reduce  to  a  mini- 
Dam  the  rolnme  of  mortar  necessary  to  oompletely  fill  all 
the  voids ;  but  no  two  stones  should  tonoh  each  other.  For 
the  angles  or  oomers  of  a  wall  of  this  kind  the  stones 
should  be  aa  nearly  rectangular  as  can  be  found.    Ashlar 
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is  frequently  introdnoed  at  the  angles  and  around  window 
ud  door  openings  to  obtain  architectural  effect,  after  the 
manner  of  the  optu  incertum  of  the  ancients.  With  stone 
of  a  dark  color  a  fine  effect  can  be  produced  by  pointing 
the  joints  with  white  mortar  (Fig.  7). 
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Comned  rahtle,  or  Kjwirtd  ntbbU  built  in  eotirtt$  (Fig.  8), 
differs  from  random  rubble  in  being  built  of  stones  that 
are,  at  l«ast  approximately,  rectangular  in  form,  so  that 
Vol..  III.— 22 


only  vertical  and  horisontal  joints  are  shown  upon  the 
face  of  the  wall,  and  they  vary  considerably  in  thick- 
ness. Although  the  stones  are  laid  up  in  what  are  termed 
oourses,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  heights  of  the  sev- 
eral courses,  nor  even  in  the  stones  of  the  same  course, 
two  or  more  small  pieces  being  often  employed  to  obtain  a 
rise  equal  to  that  of  a  single  large  one ;  the  height  of  a 
course  being  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  stone  in  it.    The 

Fig.  11. 
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top  of  each  conrse  is  carefully  finished  to  a  plane  level 
surface  by  filling  in  voids  and  open  spaces  with  rough 
rubble  masonry  or  spalls  set  in  mortar  or  with  concrete,  so 
as  to  get  a  good  bed  for  the  course  which  follows,  espe- 
cially for  the  headers, 
which  should  be  set  so  as 
to  be  in  close  contact  on 
their  beds  throughout  their 
entire  length.  When  the 
stones  run  very  generally 
in  rectangular  blocks  and 
of  good  size  (containing, 
say,  from  2  to  8  cubic  feet), 
or  are  brought  to  that  form 
by  cutting,  a  good  strong 
bond  can  be  secured  by 
frequent  headers,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  lay  them 
in  huilt  courses.  Indeed, 
the  wall  will  possess  great- 
er longitudinal  strength 
by  carefully  avoiding  con- 
tinnous  horisontal  joints. 
Such  work  is  sometimes 
called  rubble  masonry  with 
horisontal  and  vertical 
Joints,  or  simply  "tquared 
uneouraed  rubble  "  or  "  tr- 
regvlar  courted  rubble."  It 
is  much  used,  and  by  most 
architects  and  builders  is 
preferred  to  coursed  rub- 
Die,  and  by  many  to  ashlar. 
With  dark  stone,  showing 
a  split  rock-face,  pointed 
with  white  mortar,  a  fine 
architectural  effect  can  be 
produced.  Stone  having 
a  fine  cleavage  is  well 
suited  to  this  kind  of 
work.  When  rubble  is 
laid  without  mortar  it  is 
called  dry  rubble.  It  is 
generally  "  random." 

Brick  masonty^  when 
both  the  brick  and  mortar 
are  of  good  quality  and 
the  work  is  well  done,  is 
strong  and  durable.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  bond  are 
used,  the  most  usual  be- 
ing the  £nglitk  and  Flem- 
jPlunaf  ••*•     The    first    (Fig.    9) 

Ih'ammaf Bont/£burr*      consists  in  arranging  the 
^  courses    alternately,    en- 

tirely  as   headere  or  ttretchari,   the    bricks   through   tha> 
course   breaking  Joints.      In  the  second   (Fig.    10)    tb^ 
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bricks  arc  laid  ae  headers  and  stretolierfl  in  each  course. 
The  first  gives  the  strongest  bond,  and  the  second  the 
best  architectarsi  effect.  Hollow  brick  walls  are  much 
used,  the  thickness  of  the  inner  shell  being  usually  4 
inches,  or  the  width  of  one  brick.  It  is  tied  to  the 
outer  wall  at  frequent  intervals  with  iron  olamps,  or 
more  generally  with  bricks  laid  transversely  or  diagon- 
ally (Figa.  11  and  12),  and  bonded  into  the  masonry  at 
both  ends.  Moisture  will  not  condense  on  the  inner  face 
of  such  a  wall.  The  expense  of  firring  out  with  wood  and 
lathing  is  therefore  saved,  and  the  danger  from  fire  lessened. 
The  mortar  for  brickwork  should  be  made  with  clean, 
sharp,  and  rather  fine-grained  sand,  or  preferably  grains 
of  variable  sines.  For  common  lime-mortar  the  propor- 
tions will  be  1  volume  of  lime-paste  to  from  3  to  4  vol- 
umes of  sand.  Sea-sand,  or  sand  rounded  by  attrition, 
is  not  suitable,  and  neither  sea-water  nor  even  brackish 
water  should  be  used  in  mixing.  (For  the  preparation  of 
ccmcnt-mortar,  for  either  stone  or  brick  masonry,  see  ar- 
ticle Cemext.)  The  bricks  should  be  laid  wet,  so  that  they 
will  not  rapidly, dry  the  mortar  by  extra«ting  the  moisture 
from  it.  All  the  void  between  the  bricks  should  bo  com- 
pletely filled  with  mortar,  and  no  more  mortar  than  will 
suffice  for  this  purpose  should  be  used.  The  joints,  espe- 
cially those  between  the  courses,  should  not  exceed  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Concrete  (bfton)  masonry  is  admirably  adapted  to  many 
important  purposes.  A  brief  description  of  the  method  of 
preparing  and  laying  it  is  given  in  the  article  Cement. 
For  foundations  in  damp  and  yielding  soils  and  all  kinds 
of  submarine  constructions ;  for  quay-walla,  jetties,  piers ; 
for  foundations,  hearting  and  backing  of  massive  walls 
generally ;  for  cisterns,  reaervoirs,  and  tanka ;  for  tunnela 
and  aqueducts,  and  for  many  other  purposes,  it  poseeasea 


advantages  over  either  brick  or  stone  masonry.  For  sub- 
manne  masonry  concrete  possesses  the  advantage  that  it 
can  be  laid  without  exhausting  the  water  (which  is  an  ex- 
pensive operation  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances), 
and  also  without  the  aid  of  a  diving-bell  or  submarine 
armor.  Groined  and  vaulted  arches,  and  even  entire  bridge.*, 
dwelling-bouses,  and  factories,  in  single  monolithic  masses, 
with  moulded  ornamentation  of  no  mean  character,  have 
been  constructed  of  this  material  alone.  By  omitting  the 
coarse  fragments  or  ballast  a  smoother  finish  and  a  more 
elaborate  ornamentation  can  be  given  to  the  surface.  The 
material  is  then  usually  called  artificial  stone,  of  which  an 
excellent  variety  may  be  made  with  Portland  cement  (dry) 
1  vol.  and  clean  fine  sand  2i  vols.,  mixed  with  little  water, 
so  as  not  to  be  plastic,  and  compacted  in  thin  layers  by 
ramming.  The  form  to  be  given  to  the  construction  is 
accomplished  by  a  plank  moulding.  In  Europe  a  portion 
of  the  Portland  cement  is  usually  replaced  by  silicious  hy- 
draulic lime,  like  that  of  Theil,  a  good  formula  being  f 
vol.  of  dry  cement,  1  vol.  of  dry  (slaked)  hydraulic  lime, 
and  4  vols,  of  sand.  This  mixture  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Vanne  for  supplying  water  to 
the  city  of  Paris.  The  pipe  is  B}  feet  in  interior  diameter, 
9  inches  thick  at  top,  and  12  inches  at  the  sides  at  the 
water-surface,  resting  on  an  arcade,  the  whole  forming  a 
single  monolith.  (For  details  see  JiSton  Agglomfrf  and 
other  Artificial  Stonct,  New  York.)  An  entire  Gothic 
church,  with  its  foundation,  walls,  and  steeple,  was  built 
of  this  material  at  Vcsinct  near  Paris,  as  well  as  several 
large  houses  in  that  city.  It  is  coming  into  extensive  use 
in  the  C.  8.  A  fine  and  highly  ornamented  bridge  in 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  the  fluted  oolnmna  and  other 
interior  finish  of  the  new  cathedral  in  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York,  are  constructed  with  it.    Fig.  13  ahowa  a  longitudi- 
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nal  section  and  foundation-plan  of  the  concrete  powder- 
magaiine  recently  constructed  by  the  writer  at  Fort  Pu- 
laaki,  Ga.  The  earthwork  covering  to  make  it  shot-proof 
is  omitted.  The  concrete  for  the  entire  work  (except  the 
arched  floors)  is  composed  of  Rosendale  cement,  sand,  and 
oyster-shells.  For  tne  floors  Portland  cement  was  em- 
ployed. It  will  be  seen  that  the  substructure  consists  of 
a  piling  and  grillage  of  timber,  which  supports  an  arcade 
of  concrete,  upon  which  the  magazine  rests.  (For  reference 
see  Mahan.  Civil  Engineering,  1873 ;  Rivingtons'  Nolen  on 
Building  Conttruetion,  1875  ;  Dupuit,  Trnit(  de  I'fqnilibre 
dee  Vniitet,  etc.,  1870 ;  Gillmorc,  timeD,  Hydraulic  Cement*, 
and  Mortare,  1874:  same,  Bfion^Ooignet  and  other  Arti- 
ficial Stone,  1871 ;  Nicholson,  Railway  Mamnry,  1846 :  Rob- 
son,  Maton'e  Practical  Guide,  18fi&.)       Q.  A.  UiLLMORE. 

Masonry.    See  Fbeehaso.sry. 

Mason  Tillage.    See  Masox,  N.  H. 

Ma'sonville,  post-tp.  of  Delta  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Green 
Bay  and  Lake  Superior  R.  R.    Pop.  152. 

Masonnlle,  nost-v.  and  tp.  of  Delawars  oo.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  of  V.  200;  of  tp.  1738. 


Maso'rah,  Masoreth,  or  Massoreth  [Heb.,  "tra- 
dition"], the  technical  name  given  to  a  collection  of  gram- 
matieo-critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  object  of  determining  its  divisions,  gram- 
matical forma,  lettera,  rowel-marks,  and  accents.  This 
species  of  authoritative  commentary  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  that  the  early  Hebrew  text,  like  Scinilic 
writings  in  general,  consists  of  the  consonants  alone,  with- 
out separation  between  the  words,  and  consequently  it  was 
often  a  matter  of  no  less  delicacy  than  importance  for  the 
sense  of  the  sacred  text  to  discover  which  of  several  vowels 
should  be  employed  in  pronunciation.  The  same  is  true 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  regard  to  the  accents  and  the  division 
into  words.  The  Masorah  was  compiled  by  certain  Jewish 
critics  whose  names  and  age  are  involved  in  great  uncer- 
tainty. Some  rabbins  have  formerly  contended  that  Kira 
and  the  "great  synagogue"  commenced  the  Masorah.  bat 
the  more  usual  opinion  assigns  it  to  the  schools  which  were 
formed  at  Babylon,  Tiberias,  and  elsewhere  in  the  second 
century  A.  D.  Be  thie  as  it  may,  it  wa»  not  committed  to 
writing  aa  a  separate  compendium  until  after  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, having  previously  exiated  only  in  the  form  of  marginal 
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notes  on  the  copies  of  the  saered  books.  The  rowel-points 
introduced  by  the  rabbinioal  editors  are  known  as  Masoretic, 
and  the  ouirent  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  called 
by  the  same  name.  The  language  of  the  Masorah  is  Ohaldee, 
and  of  a  very  crabbed,  difficult  type.  There  are  two  re- 
censions, called  respectively  the  Great  and  Small  Masorah, 
the  former  being  the  full  text,  of  which  the  latter  furnishes  a 
synopsis.  Much  of  the  Hasorah  is  devoted  to  puerile  com- 
putations of  the  number  of  words  and  letters  in  the  respect- 
ire  books  and  chapters,  and  the  number  of  times  that 
certain  words  and  letters  recur.  The  Masoretic  editors 
hare  often  been  charged  by  modem  Christian  writers  with 
having  corrupted  the  text,  but  apparently  without  any  evi- 
deoee  to  support  so  serious  a  charge.  As  to  the  value  of 
the  Masorah,  while  much  of  it  is  confessedly  useless,  it  is 
certain  that  the  older  portions,  if  they  oould  be  separated 
from  the  more  modem,  would  supply  valuable  materials 
for  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

PoBTER  C.  Bliss. 

Masque)  in  drama.     See  Mask. 

Hasqneradet  an  amusement  generally  consisting  of 
a  ball,  public  or  private,  in  which  the  participators  wear 
muk8  tor  purposes  of  disguise.  An  eccentric  costume  was 
tn  early  feature  of  the  masquerade,  and  under  the  form  of 
•  "  fancy  ball "  has  nearly  or  quite  superseded  it  in  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  S.,  each  guest  personating  some  mytho- 
logical or  historical  character  or  assuming  the  costume  of 
nme  remote  people.  The  masquerade  proper  flourished 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  introduced  at  the 
French  court  by  Catharine  de' Medici,  and  at  the  English 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  doubtless  arose  from  the 
"  miracles  and  mysteries  "  which  were  so  popular  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  to  the  present  day  a  masked  ball  is  in 
C&tholic  countries  an  invariable  feature  of  the  Carnival, 
on  which  oocasion  processions  of  maskers  often  pass  through 
the  streets  playing  wild  pranks. 

Mass,  one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  holy  Eu- 
charist has  been  designated.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
i£  disputed.  It  has  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  nurlT',  a 
"  feast ;"  from  the  Hebrew  DOO,  miuah,  an  "  oblation ;" 
and  from  the  termination  of  the  service,  he  I  Mima  at — 
'**Go  in  peace!  you  are  dismissed."  This  last  derivation 
is  the  one  most  commonly  received.  But  Mitta  t»t  are  also 
taken  in  the  sense  of  "  The  ofi'ering  is  made ;  the  saorifico 
is  sent  up  to  Ood  by  the  ministration  of  angels."  It  is 
iolely  because  the  sense  of  sacrificial  offering  is  attached 
to  the  word  that  any  importance  can  be  given  to  it.  In 
the  first  book  of  Common  Prayer  of  Edward  VI.  (1649)  the 
term  mass  is  retained  in  the  title  of  the  order  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ete.  In  the  second 
book  it  was  omitted,  either  through  the  inSnenoe  of  those 
who  wished  to  reduce  the  idea  of  the  service  to  that  of 
mere  communion,  or  because  of  a  wish  to  avoid  ofi'onding 
the  prejudices  of  those  who  connected  the  word  with  sup- 
posed Romish  dootrines,  although  it  had  been  in  use  since 
the  days  of  Ambrose.  The  name  has  never  been  restored 
bj  authority.  But  it  has  been  resumed  by  some  in  the 
Anglican  communion,  who  seek  thus  to  show  that  they  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  liturgies.  On  the  part  of  others 
its  use  excites  indignation,  as  the  mark  of  a  party  de- 
nounced as  Romaniiers,  who  seek  to  undo  all  that  was  done 
>t  the  Reformation.  W.  F.  Brand. 

Mass  [Lat.  mtMo],  in  music.  When  large  portions  of 
the  service  are  set  to  music,  the  composition  is  known  as  a 
mass.  A  full  mass  comprises  the  Kyrie,  Gloria  in  exccinty 
Credo,  Sanctutf  BeiiedictiUf  and  Agnu*  Dei. 

Mas'sa,  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Car- 
rara-Massa.  It  lies  on  the  Frigido,  with  the  sea  on  the 
^.,  and  on  the  N.  E.  and  S.  are  charming  hills  clothed  with 
the  orange,  lemon,  olive,  chestnut,  and  pine.  The  mildness 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate  are  almost  unrivalled  in  Italy. 
The  old  part  of  the  town  is  on  a  hill ;  the  new,  with  its  broad 
streets  and  squares  and  good  buildings,  spreads  over  the 
plain  below.  The  national  palace  is  a  noble  stracture, 
tuilt  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Cybo.  Massa  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  the  republic  of  Lucca,  but  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Cybo  family  became  its  feudal  lords,  and  Al- 
beric  I.  built  the  new  town,  and  gave  Massa  a  civil  and 
penal  code  remarkable  for  that  age.     Pop.  in  1874, 18,031. 

Mas'sac,  county  of  S.  Illinois,  bounded  S.  by  the  Ohio 
River.  Area,  227  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  well  wooded, 
fertile,  and  contains  lead  and  coal.  Tobacco  and  corn  are 
leading  products.     Cap.  Metropolis  City.     Pop.  9581. 

Hassachn'settSi  one  of  the  Eastern  or  Xew  England 
States  of  the  American  Union,  and  one  of  the  original 
States  of  the  eonfederaey  of  1776-88,  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  41°  14'  (including  the  islands)  and  4.3°  63', 
and  between  the  meridians  of  69°  53'  and  73°  32'  W.  Ion. 


from  Greenwich.  The  State  is  very  irregular  in  form,  and 
has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  boot,  the  leg  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  counties  lying  N.  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  the  heel  by  Essex  co.,  the  foot  by  the  ?.  E. 
counties,  including  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and 


Seal  of  Massachusetts. 
Nantucket,  while  Cape  Cod  forms  the  sole,  partially  ripped 
off  and  turned  back.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  W. 
by  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.  Its  greatest  length  from 
E.  to  W.  is  from  Chatham  Beach  to  the  meridian  of  the  W, 
boundary  of  the  town  of  Mount  Washington,  180  miles; 
from  Cape  Ann  to  the  New  York  State  line  is  140  miles. 
Its  greatest  bretulth  from  the  New  Hampshire  line  at  Salis- 
bury to  the  8.  line  of  No  Man's  Land,  or  Nantucket,  is 
113  miles ;  across  the  leg  of  the  boot — i.  e.  from  Worcester 
CO.  westward^ — it  averages  47^  miles.  The  total  area  is 
7800  square  miles,  or  4,992,000  acres. 

Fact  of  the  Countrg. — Tlie  surface  of  the  State  is  for  the 
most  part  uneven,  and  portions  of  it  are  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. The  western,  naiddlo,  eastern,  and  north-eastern 
sections  are  for  the  most  part  hilly  and  broken,  and  the 
south-eastern  more  level  and  sandy,  though  with  many 
rocks  along  the  coast.  The  Taghkanic  and  the  Hoosick 
ranges  are  separate  ridges  of  the  Oreen  Mountain  range 
of  Vermont.  Of  these  the  westernmost,  or  Taghkanic,  is 
much  the  highest.  Saddle  Mountain,  or  Oraylock,  3505 
feet  high,  and  Mount  Washington— or,  as  it  is  now  more 
generally  called,  Mount  Everett — 2624  feet,  both  belong  to 
this  range.  The  Hoosick  range  maintains  a  somewhat  reg- 
ular elevation  of  from  1200  to  1600  feet  Farther  E.,  near 
the  W,  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  are  two  isolated  peaks, 
Mount  Tom  and  Sugarloaf,  the  former  1214  feet  in  height 
and  across  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut  Mount 
Holyoke,  910  feet  high;  while  still  farther  E.  Wachusett 
Mountain,  in  the  township  of  Princeton,  Worcester  co., 
rises  to  the  height  of  2018  feet.  These  isolated  peaks  are 
generally  regarded  as  outliers  of  the  White  Mountain 
range.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  in  Massachusetts, 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soil.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  part  of  the  State, 
including  the  island  counties  and  Cape  Cod,  is  moderately 
level  and  sandy,  but  under  careful  cultivation  much  of  it 
yields  fair  crops. 

Siver: — The  principal  rivers  of  the  State  are — the  Con- 
necticnt,  which  has  a  course  of  more  than  50  miles  through 
the  centre  of  the  State;  the  Housatonic  with  its  afiluents, 
which  has  its  sources  among  the  Taghkanic  and  Hoosick 
ranges  in  the  N.  W.;  the  Hoosick  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Hudson,  in  the  N.  W. ;  the  Agawam  or  Westfield  and  the 
Deerfield  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  from  the  W. ; 
and  the  Chicopee,  with  several  branches,  and  Miller's  Rirer, 
eastern  tributaries  of  the  same  river ;  the  Merrimack,  which 
has  its  source  in  New  Hampshire,  but  flows  for  35  miles,  to 
its  mouth,  in  Massachusetts,  receiving  in  the  State  the 
Nashua  and  Concord  rivers,  and  furnishing  vast  water- 
power  for  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, Haverhill,  etc. ;  the  Charles  River,  Taunton  River 
and  branches,  and  the  Blackstone  River,  which,  like  the 
others,  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  water-power.  None  of 
these  rivers  are  navigable  within  the  State,  except  the  Con- 
necticut for  a  few  miles,  and  the  Merrimack  below  the  falls. 
There  are  no  large  lakes  in  the  State,  but  numerous  ponds 
or  small  lakes,  especially  in  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  portions. 
Wcnham  Lake,  famous  for  its  ice,  is  near  Boston,  and  Quin- 
sigamond  Lake  or  Pond,  for  a  long  time  the  scene  of  the 
regattas  of  the  colleges,  is  not  far  from  Worcester. 

Bag;  Inland;  ete, — The  coast  of  Massachusetts  is  deeply.  ^ 
indented  by  bays,  harbors,  and  sounds.     The  largest  ot^pi. 
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these,  beginning  with  the  S.  E.,  are^Buziard's  Baj,  vhich 
is  almost  landlocked  bjthe  chain  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
and  has  many  small  bays  and  harbors  on  its  N.  W.  shore; 
Vineyard  Sound,  between  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard ;  Edgartoim  and  Nantacket  harbors ;  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  three-fourths  landlooked;  Wellfleet  Bay,  Ply- 
mouth harbor  J  Duzbury  Bay;  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
within  it  Boston  harbor;  Lynn  harbor,  Nahant  Bay,  Mar- 
blehead,  Salem,  and  Beverly  harbors;  Olonoester  harbor 
or  bay,  Sandy  Bay,  and  Annisquam  harbor.  There  are 
hundreds  of  islands  along  the  coast,  mostly  small,  but 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantuoket  Island,  and  sereral  of  the 
Elizabeth  group  are  of  good  size,  the  two  former  sonstitnt- 
ing  each  a  county  by  itself.  On  Penikese  Island,  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  the  Anderson  School  of 
Natural  History,  established  by  Prof.  Agaasiz,  was  situated. 
Otology. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  6,  E.  part  of  the 
State,  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  a  small  tract  of 
the  Carboniferous  era  in  the  E.,  Massachusetts  is  mostly  a 
region  of  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  Taghkanic  range  the 
Silurian,  or  that  subdivision  of  it  which  is  now  generally 
recognized  as  the  Taconic  system,  prevails  as  far  as  to  the 
borders  of  the  Uousatonio  River  valley ;  thence  eastward 
the  Hoosick  range  is  Eozoic ;  from  this  to  the  Connecticut 
River  valley,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  across 
the  river,  are  Silurian  rocks  somewhat  older  than  the 
Taghkanic  Mountains;  from  Greenfield  southward  on  both 
■ides  of  the  river  the  rocks  are  mainly  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  the  Triassic  era — the  sandstone  which  yields  such 
nnmerons  footprints  of  gigantic  birds  and  batrachians; 
thence  eastward  to  Worcester  are  Eozoic  rocks  again,  ex- 
tending indeed  N.  E.  from  Worcester  to  Cape  Ann,  and  S., 
S.  £.,  and  S.  to  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  lines, 
and  nearly  to  Cambridge ;  but  N.  and  N.  N.  E.  of  Woroea- 
ter  the  Silurian  rocks  reappear,  and  extend  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  coast.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  the  Silurian 
rocks  again  appear;  the  Quincy  granite  is  near  the  bor- 
ders of  this  formation,  while  the  ooarso  conglomerate  which 
abounds  upon  the  islands  of  Boston  harbor,  and  the  argil- 
laceous slates,  though  of  nncertain  age,  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  it.  In  Bristol  and  the  W.  part  of  Plymouth  cos., 
extending  into  Eastern  Rhode  Island,  the  coal-measures 
come  to  the  surface,  and  beds  of  anthracite,  some  of  which 
have  been  worked  for  many  years,  are  found  in  Mansfield 
and  other  places  in  that  vicinity.  The  coal  is  of  but  little 
value,  however,  the  eoal-strata  being  thin  and  irregular, 
and  always  very  much  crushed.  E.  of  the  Carboniferous 
Tocks  comes  another  Eozoic  tract,  while  the  eastern  part  of 
Plymouth  oo.,  Barnstable  oo.,  and  the  islands  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  as  well  as  the  smaller  islands, 
are  diluvial  and  alluvial. 

Mineralogy. — Qold  has  recently  been  disoovered  in  Es- 
sex 00.,  and  mining  has  been  commenced  with  great  zeal. 
It  is  yet  too  soon  to  decide  whether  it  will  prove  very  profit- 
able. Lead,  copper,  and  zinc  have  been  disoovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Connecticut  River,  but  the  exploration  and 
attempted  working  of  tho  mines  have  never  proved  profit- 
able. Iron  is  found  abundantly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  to  some  extent  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol  ooe. 
Talcose  slate,  limestone,  steatite,  and  soapstone  all  exist  in 
large  quantities  in  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin 
COS. ;  glass-sand  of  excellent  quality  in  Berkshire.  Asbes- 
tos, plumbago,  several  of  the  ochres  and  oohreous  earths, 
slate,  and  in  Berkshire  co.  a  beautiful  white  marble,  are 
tho  other  principal  minerals  of  the  State. 

Vegetation. — Much  of  tho  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  natur- 
ally sterile,  and  though  originally  covered  with  heavy  for- 
ests of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  maple,  and 
other  deciduous  trees,  except  in  the  S.  E.,  where  the  sandy 
flats  were  treeless,  yet  when  these  forests  were  cleared  the 
soil  produced  but  scanty  crops  except  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
nure. The  indigenous  flora  of  the  State  was,  nevertheless, 
copious  both  in  quantity  and  variety  of  genera  and  species. 
Nearly  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  fiowering  plants  indigen- 
ous in  any  part  of  New  England  and  Northern  or  Central 
New  York  were  natives  of  Massachusetts ;  and  though  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  has  driven  out  some  of  them,  their  place 
has  been  supplied  by  many  naturalized  plants  and  trees, 
as  well  as  some  noxious  weeds  from  other  States  and  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  praise 
of  the  industry,  patience,  and  skill  which  the  agricultur- 
ists of  Massachusetts  have  exercised  in  bringing  these 
land?,  not  naturally  fertile,  to  so  high  a  degree  of  product- 
iveness. The  red  sandstone  region  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  the  valley  of  tho  Housatonic,  as  well  as  some 
portions  of  tho  central  counties,  have  a  better  soil,  and  have 
been  kept  in  excellent  condition  by  skilful  farming. 

Zoology. — In  a  State  which  has  been  settled  for  more 
than  25U  years,  and  densely  populated  for  100,  most  of  the 
larger  wild  animals  are  of  course  extinct.    The  bear,  wolf. 


or  are  seen  very  rarely,  though  they  were  once  plentifoL 
Of  smaller  game  there  are  yet  considerable  numbers,  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  and  the  various  game-birds  being  toler&bly 
abundant.  Of  the  other  larger  birds  the  variety  is  not  great 
Two  species  of  eagle  are  ocoasionally  though  rarely  seen ; 
no  vulture  is  found  in  the  State;  the  great  owl,  tlie  fiih- 
hawk  and  other  species  of  hawlu,  several  species  of  guUs, 
the  brant,  and  wild-ducks,  and  most  of  the  song-birds  com- 
mon to  the  Northern  States,  are  found  in  the  State.  There 
are  the  usual  variety  of  batrachians  and  reptiles,  though 
not  more  than  three  speoiea  of  the  latter  are  venomous. 
The  fish  of  the  coast  and  riven  are  abundant,  and  msuy 
of  them  edible  and  of  ezoellent quality.  The  halibut,  mack- 
erel, cod,  tantog,  bass,  etc.  of  the  Maasaohusetta  bays  and 
coaats  have  the  highest  reputation. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  cool.  The  winters  are  generally 
long  and  severe,  the  sammers  short  and  warm.  Snow  falls 
usually  during  five  or  aix  months,  and  in  rare  instances 
oxceeda  six  months.  The  amount  of  annual  rainfall  has 
been  for  a  term  of  yeara  from  40  to  43.6  inches,  and  is  very 
equably  distributed  through  the  seaaona.  The  following 
table,  prepared  with  great  care  from  varioua  sources,  gives 
the  average  temperature  for  many  years  at  five  different 
points  between  the  eaatern  and  weatem  limits  of  the  State : 
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AffritHllwral  ProdHclt. — The  centnB  of  1670  reporta  but 
2,730,283  sores  of  land  in  farma  in  Maasaehuaetts,  a  falling 
off  of  (100,000  aorea  since  1860.  We  believe  this  to  be  an 
error,  for  though  in  the  larger  to  vns  a  considerable  amount 
of  land  formerlj  in  farma  haa  been  laid  out  in  town-lots, 
yet  thia  has  been  more  than  balanced  b;  lands  reclaimed 
bv  skilful  tillage  from  awampa,  from  drifting  sand,  and 
from  orerSow.  The  assosaors'  report  of  farming  landa 
taxed  May  1,  1874,  girea  4,187,086  acres,  and  we  may  be 
rer;  sure  that  Massaohnsetta  farmers  are  not  taxed  for 
lands  which  are  not  in  some  sense  under  cultivation.  The 
value  of  farms  in  the  State,  according  to  the  cenaas  of  1870, 
was  $116,432,784,  or  about  $43  per  acre ;  of  farming  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  $5,000,879.  The  valne  of  all  farm 
productions  in  the  year  1869-70  was  stated  at  $32,192,378; 
of  animala  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $4)324,658;  of 
home  manufactures,  $79,378 ;  of  forest  products,  $1,6 16,818 ; 
of  market-garden  products,  $1,980,231 ;  of  orobard  produota, 
$939,854;  of  wages  paid  for  farm  labor,  $5,821,032.  The 
wheat  orop  for  that  year  waa  34,648  buaheli;  rye,  239,327 ; 
Indian  com,  1,397,807;  oata,  797,664;  barley,  133,071; 
buckwheat,  68,040.  Of  other  produota  there  were  930 
poanda  of  flax,  3  tona  of  hemp,  306,659  pounds  of  wool, 
597,555  tona  of  hay,  61,910  pounda  of  hops,  7,312,885 
ponndi  of  tobacoo,  399,800  pounda  of  maple-sugar,  2326 
gallons  of  maple-symp,  3,025,446  bushels  of  common  po- 
tatoes, and  917  busheb  of  sweet  potatoes,  24,690  bnahels 
of  peas  and  beans,  1195  pounds  oflieeswax,  25,290  pounds 
of  Boney,  10,956  gallona  of  domestic  wine,  252  busnels  of 
elorer,  464  of  grass-seed,  and  52  of  flaxseed.  The  agricul- 
tural department  atatiaties  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1874, 
were — Indian  com,  1,446,000  bushels;  wheat,  31,000;  rye, 
24«,00O:  oats,  665,000 ;  barley,  110,000;  buckwheat,  50,000; 
poUtoea,  2,425,000 ;  tobacco,  8,200,000  pounda ;  hay,  400,200 
tons.  The  live-atook  atatiaties  of  1870  were — horses,  86,266 ; 
Dulet  and  aaaes,  103;  neat  cattle,  271,316;  aheep,  78,660; 
ivine,  49,178.  The  valne  of  all  live-atook  was  atated  at 
$17,049,228.  In  Jan.,  1874,  the  number  of  horses  was  said 
hj  the  agriealtural  department  to  be  102,800 :  of  oxen  and 
other  oatUe,  122,600 :  of  milch  cows,  136,300 ;  of  sheep, 
76,300;  of  swine,  78,000;  value  of  all  live-stock,  $24,282,070. 
The  State  assesaora  reported  Jan.,  1875,  127,601  horsea, 
U7,.?59  milch  cows,  60,228  sheep ;  value  not  given.  Mas- 
ssehnaetts  buys  largely  of  cereals,  her  climate  and  location 
sot  being  favorable  to  their  cheap  production ;  she  exports 
some  butter,  hay,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes,  and  a 
Urge  amount  of  tobacco. 

Manufaetura. — In  the  actual  amount  of  its  manufactures 
Husachnsetts  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  only  exceeding  it.  In  proportion  to 
its  area  and  papulation  it  is  the  first.  In  1805  the  ag- 
gragste  amonnt  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  waa 
$147,662,758  ;  the  number  of  hands  employed,  244,386 ;  the 
annual  product,  $418,823,390.  In  1870  there  were  13,212 
establishments,  employing  279,380  hands,  having  a  reported 
capital  of  $231,677,862,  using  raw  material  to  the  amount  of 
$334,413,982,  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  $118,051,886, 
and  producing  annually  the  value  of  $553,912,568.  The 
following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of 
leading  artiolea  in  1865  and  1870,  respectively : 
Principal  Products  of  Induttry* 
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Fitkeria. — The  flaheriea  of  the  State  in  1870,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  cenaus,  were  carried  on  in  237  establishments, 
employing  8993  men  and  boys,  and  a  capital  of  $4,287,871, 
paying  $2,291,370  in  wages,  using  $1,001,891  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  producing  annually  $6,215,325.  Thia  was  ex- 
clusive of  the  whale  fishery,  which  in  1865  employed  3496 
hands  and  a  capital  of  $5,879,862,  and  produced  annually 
$6,618,670. 

Railroad: — The  railroad  ayetem  of  Massaohusetta  ia 
very  complete.  Almost  every  portion  of  the  State  ia  grid- 
ironed  with  railroad  tracks,  and  in  proportion  to  its  terri- 
tory the  State  has  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other 
in  the  Union.  The  railroad  commissioners  report  in  Dec., 
1874,  60  railroads,  of  which  they  give  the  following  sta- 
tistics : 

Total  length  of  railroads  and  brancbea,  miles. 2,418.46 

Total  length  in  Massachuaetta,                    "    1,7S2.S2 

Total  lengthvomputedaaaaingletrack,     **   3,701.09 

CapiUl  stock  paid  In $117,066,798.07 

Net  debt 48,587,338.65 

Total  stock  and  debt 165,624,186.72 

Total  amount  of  permanent  Investment,  includ- 
ing coat  of  roads,  equipment,  and  other  prop- 
erty   170,970,113.40 

Proportion  of  permanent  Investments  for  Uassa- 

chusetts 111,642,561.92 

Total  receipts  from  passenger  department 16,910,266.19 

Total  receipts  from  freight  department. 16,771,689,80 

Oroaa  Income.- 34,632,483J!4 

Total  expense*. 23,929,181.84 

Net  Income. 10,703,301.70 

Dividends. 6,988,170.85 

Total  surplus 11,697,499.32 

Total  miles  run  by  trains- 20,247,649 

Total  passenger  mileage- _ 681,875,870 

Passengers  carried,  number- 42,480,494 

Tona  of  freight  carried. 12,014,812 

The  Hoosao  Tunnel,  commenced  in  1866,  waa  completed  in 
1874.  It  ia  6}  milea  in  length,  Iieing,  next  to  toe  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  the  longest  railway  tunnel  in  the  world ;  it 
cost  $9,000,000,  and  brings  Boston  into  shorter  and  more 
direct  communication  with  Chicago  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  North-west  than  New  York  City,  and  both  by  direct 
railroad  routes  and  by  its  conneotion*with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  will  make  that  port  the  natural  outlet  for  much 
of  the  grain,  provision,  and  perhaps  the  lumber-trade,  of 
Canada  and  the  North-west.  Besides  the  60  railroad  cor- 
porations, 30  street-railway  corporations  also  reported; 
theae  had  an  aggregate  length  of  track  of  210.36  miles. 
The  average  cost  of  the  roads  equipped  was  $32,702  per 
mile.  The  aggregate  capital  stock  was  $5,538,125,  the  total 
indebtedness,  $2,573,746,  and  the  entire  amount  of  stock 
and  debt,  $8,111,871.  Only  10  of  the  30  made  dividends, 
and  these  averaged  6.11  per  cent.  The  amount  of  their 
gross  or  net  earnings  ia  not  stated,  but  the  commissioners 
say  that  it  averaged  a  profit  of  6  per  cent,  on  their  stock 
and  indebtedness,  and  that  the  average  profit  was  ^f^jths 
of  a  cent  upon  each  passenger.  Their  total  mileage  was 
7,938,360  miles,  and  50,058,979  persons  were  carried.  The 
cost  of  a  round  trip  was  $1,876,  and  the  profit  upon  it  35.9 
cents.  The  whole  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  street 
railways  was  1848,  while  on  the  steam  railroads  20,523  were 
employed  in  all  departments. 

A'naiico. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1870 
was  $1,591,983,112,  of  which  $901,037,841  was  real  and 
$690,945,271  personal  estate.  The  true  valuation,  accord- 
ing to  the  marshal's  estimate,  waa  $2,132,148,741 ;  the 
State  debt,  bonded  and  other,  $28,270,881,  and  the  debts  of 
counties,  towns,  and  cities,  about  $41,000,000.  In  May,  1874, 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  SUte  waa  $2,164,398,548.91, 
of  which  $1,289,308,763  was  real  estate,  $542,292,402  per- 
sonal estate,  and  $302,227,871.34  depoBite  in  savings  banks 
and  excess  of  property  of  corporations  above  real  estate 
and  machinery.  The  total  tax  for  all  parpoEcs  for  the 
year  1874  was  $28,700,605,  The  total  debt  of  the  State 
Jan.  1, 1875,  was  $29,466,204.  The  aggregate  of  the  trust  and 
sinking  funds  of  the  State  Jan.  1. 1875,  was  $13,677,105.57. 
The  State  has  other  resonrces  ultimately  available  for  the 
payment  of  its  indebtedness,  aside  from  its  occupied  real 
estate,  of  the  value  of  probably  $16,000,000 ;  so  thatita  credit 
la  of  the  beat.  The  receipta  from  all  aourees  during  the  year 
were  $11,247,339.31,  and  there  were  unexpended  balancea 
in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874  to  the 
amount  of  $3,003,980.86,  making  the  total  amount  of 
the  year  $14,251,320.47.  Of  these  receipts  of  the  year, 
$7,03.3,337.06  and  a  revenue  balance  of  $1,361,097.97, 
making  together  $8,394,435.03,  belonged  to  the  revenue 
account,  and  $5,846,885.14  to  funds  and  funds'  balance. 
The  total  expenditures  of  tho  year  were  $7,529,097.04  of 
revenue  payments,  and  ^,248,367.13  of  payments  from 
the  funds,  making  a  total  of  $11,777,464.17,  and  leaving 
oash  balances  of  $2,473,856. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Massachusetts  ia  ^ 
very  large ;  there  are  twelve  collectioa  diatriota,  but  some  ' 
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of  them  have  very  few  entries  or  olearanees.    The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  imports  and  domestic  and  foreign  ex- 


ports from  each  port  for  the  year  ending  June  20,  1874, 
and  also  for  the  year  Dee.  31,  1874  : 
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$28,450,0:H       $2,280,744     I  $49,960,788  ■  $27,120,3.56   I    $2,088,958 


The  coastwise  and  internal  commerce  by  coasting  vessels 
and  railways  is  probably  more  than  ton  times  this  amount. 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  her  manufactories  and 
her  fisheries,  a  considerable  part  of  hor  importations,  and 
the  immense  quantities  of  supplies  of  food  and  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  her  factories— ootton,  wool,  leather,  iron,  steel, 
copper,  etc.  etc. — are  included  in  this  internal  and  coast- 
wise commerce.  There  are  no  sufficient  data  to  determine 
with  any  e.\actness  its  real  amount. 

Bank;  Snringt  Bankt,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in 
Jan.,  187&,  223  national  banks,  of  which  3  were  closed 
or  closing.  Of  the  other  220,  the  condition  was  aa  follows 
Nov.  1,  1874:  Capital  paid  in,  $93,039,350;  bonds  on  de- 
posit, $67.491,250 ;  circulation  issued,  $93,218,685;  circu- 
lation redeemed,  $34,167,666;  ciroulation  outstanding, 
$69,051,019.  There  were  also  5  loan,  safe-deposit,  and 
trust  companies,  with  banking  and  discount  powers,  not 
banks  of  circulation,  having  capital  stock  of  $1,821,400; 
deposits  aside  from  their  capital,  $6,924,307.85 ;  loans  to 
the  amount  of  $6,865,033.66.  Most  of  these  corporations 
paid  dividends.  The  number  of  savings  banks  was  179; 
they  reported  Dec.  1,  1874,702,099  depositors;  the  amount 
of  deposits,  $217,452,120.84;  number  of  deposits  in  1874, 
645,149;  amount  of  these  deposits,  $57,611,608.52;  num- 
ber of  withdrawals  during  the  year,  483,947 ;  amount  of 
withdrawals,  $49,696,893.51 ;  numbier  of  new  accounts 
opened  during  the  year,  131,715 ;  number  closed  during 
the  year,  96,584;  dividends  averaged.  6^  per  cent.;  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  179  savings  banks,  $644,082.68.  The 
largest  amount  of  loans — a  little  more  than  one  half, 
$109,254,540.01 — was  made  on  mortgage  of  real  estate; 
$18,843,066.32  was  invested  in  public  funds  ;  $22,377,009.56 
in  bank  stock;  $13,740,158.37  loaned  to  cities,  counties, 
and  towns ;  $2,798,970.82  was  invested  in  real  estate ; 
nearly  $40,000,000  on  personal  security  and  undoubted 
collaterals ;  $3,294,486.26  was  on  deposit  in  banks  bearing 
interest,  and  $2,042,958.70  cash  on  hand.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  surplas  on  band  in  these  179  banks  was 
$.3,490,934.39,  There  were  also  57  private  banking-houses 
in  the  State. 

Jnturance  Companies, — There  were  in  the  State  Jan.  1, 
1874,  55  mntnal  fire  insurance  companies,  having  gross 


assets  of  $4,459,626,  and  gross  liabilities  amounting  to 
$2,686,876,  showing  a  surplus  as  regards  policy-holdert 
of  $1,772,750,  The  amount  at  risk  by  these  companies 
was  $367,659,880.  There  were  also  9  mutual  marine  and 
mutual  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  having  an 
aggregate  guaranty  capital  of  $2,281,436,  gross  assets  of 
$4,842,400,  gross  liabilities  of  $1,546,918,  showing  a  sur- 
plus as  regarded  policy-holders  of  $3,295,482.  The  amount 
at  risk  by  these  9  companies  was  $49,962,058.  There  are 
also  20  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies,  having  an 
aggregate  guaranty  capital  of  $4,567,000,  gross  assets  of 
$7,557,175.  gross  liabilities  of  $2,365,364,  a  surplus  as  re- 
garded policy-holders  of  $5,1 91 ,811,  and  holding  at  risk  the 
amount  of  $215,364,712.  Ninety-six  fire  insurance  com- 
panies of  other  States  and  11  foreign  fire  insurance  com- 
panies also  did  business  in  the  State,  insuring  an  amount 
of  risks  nearly  equal  to  the  home  companies.  Twenty- 
eight  fire  insurance  companies,  mostly  joint-stock,  belong- 
ing in  the  State,  were  rendered  insolvent  by  the  Chicago 
and  Boston  fires  of  1871  and  1872;  14  of  these  have  closed 
their  accounts,  paying  an  average  of  44.35  per  cent,  on  all 
the  claims  against  them. 

Li/e  Iruurance. — There  were  in  1874,  6  life  insurance 
companies  in  Massachusetts,  all  but  2  mutual.  The  2 
Joint-stock  companies  had  a  guaranty  capital  of  $525,500 
paid  in.  The  assets  of  the  6  companies  were  (including 
$1,601,914.70  of  unrealized  assets,  premium  notes,  etc.) 
$25,218,611.99;  their  total  liabilities,  $22,291,740.93 ;  their 
total  income,  $6,749,854.42;  their  total  expenditures, 
$4,259,303.44.  The  whole  amount  insured  by  existing 
policies  was  $132,951,829,  of  which  $630,000  was  reinsured. 
The  profits  (or  surplus)  actually  set  apart  for  stockholders 
were  $56^02.21,  and  for  the  assured,  $1,031,038.84.  Thir- 
ty-six life  insurance  companies  from  other  States  and  2 
accident  companies  transacted  business  in  the  State.  The 
amount  insured  by  these  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
year  ending  Jan.  1,  1874,  was  $149,717,157,  a  decrease  of 
$7,513,282.50  on  the  amount  of  the  previous  year. 

Population. — The  following  table  givos  the  population 
of  the  State  at  each  census  from  1790  to  1870,  with  the 
sexes,  nativity,  race,  illiteracy,  and  selected  ages,  and  in- 
cludes the  State  censuses : 
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The  census  of  IS70  included  also  97  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  151  Indians.  Of  the  population  of  foreign  birth,  70,045 
were  from  British  America.  1627  from  France,  13,072  from 
Germany,  34,099  from  England.  216,120  from  Ireland,  9003 
from  Scotland,  1384  from  Sweden,  302  from  Norway,  and 
491  from  Switzerland.  Of  the  entire  population  two-fifths 
(579,844)  were  engaged  in  useful  occupations — viz.  72,810 
in  agriculture,  131,291  in  professional  and  personal  ser- 
vices, 83,078  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  292,665  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  There  were, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  761  blind  persons  in  the 
State  (this  probably  includes  some  pupils  in  the  blind  in- 
stitution from  other  States),  538  deaf  mutes  (not  including 


Hartford),  2662  insane  (inclnding  a  considerable  number 
from  other  State.s),  and  778  idiots  and  feeble-minded  person;. 
Edtication, — Massachusetts  has  always  maintained  a  very 
high  position  in  educational  matters.  The  following  sta- 
tistics show  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1874;  Number  of  cities  and  towns,  342;  of 
public  schools,  5305  ;  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and 
1 5  years  of  age,  287,090 ;  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  year,  283,872.  Average  attendance  in 
all  the  public  schools  for  the  year,  202,882 ;  ratio  to  whole 
number  of  persons  between  5  and  15,  71  per  cent. ;  nnmbei 
of  children  under  5  attending  the  public  schools,  2516;  of 
persons  over  15  attending  public  schools,  23,805,;  of  dif- 
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daring  the  year— m»les,  1028 ;  females,  7421 ;  total,  8449; 
of  tewshers  who  have  attended  a  normal  school,  IG34. 
Arerage  length  of  public  schools,  8  months  and  8  days ; 
average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $93.65 ;  average 
wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $34.14 ;  amount  raised 
by  taxation  for  support  of  public  schools,  including  only 
wage^,  fuel,  care  of  fires,  and  school-houses,  $3,889,053.80  ; 
income  of  funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the 
option  oT  the  towns,  $30,106.20 ;  voluntary  eontribntions 
to  prolong  public  schools  or  to  purchase  apparatus, 
$13,535.01 ;  incomes  of  the  local  funds  appropriated  for 
sehools  and  academies,  $93,360.39 ;  income  of  State  school 
fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  for  their  schools,  $86,336.44; 
other  items,  $1 78,141 .72 ;  total  amount  returned  as  expended 
on  pablic  schools  alone,  exclusive  of  expense  of  repairing 
and  erecting  school-houses,  and  cost  of  school-books, 
$4,140,037.17  ;  sum  raised  by  taxes  and  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  per 
child,  $13.65 ;  amount  expended  in  erecting  and  repairing 
school-houses,  $1,416,109.76.  Number  of  high  schools  in 
the  State,  19U,  of  which  43  are  in  towns  having  less  than 
500  families ;  of  evening  schools,  85,  kept  in  36  cities  and 
towns;  of  teachers,  373;  whole  number  attending,  8713; 
average  attendance,  4577 ;  expense,  $52,320.03.  There  are 
also  18  schools  in  State  reformatory  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, having  1304  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
755;  these  are  taught  by  23  teachers — 4  males  and  19  fe- 
males ;  wages  of  the  male  teachers,  $50  per  month ;  of 
females,  $25  per  month.     There  were  returned  71  incorpo- 


rated academies  and  402  private  schools  and  academies ; 
the  number  of  pupils  in  them  was  22,001 ;  amount  paid  for 
tuition,  $731,568.20.  The  amount  paid  to  maintain  the 
public  schools  alone,  including  the  wages,  fuel,  care,  super- 
vision, repair,  and  erection  of  school-houses,  apparatus, 
printing,  etc.,  was  $5,564,246.93,  or  $19.38  for  each  person 
uetween  5  and  15  years  of  age,  or  $3.81  for  each  person  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State;  and  if  to  this  is  added 
the  income  of  local  funds,  tuition  paid  in  private  schools 
and  academies,  appropriations  by  the  legislature  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools,  but  excluding  the  interest  of  the 
money  invested  in  school-buildings,  theoost  of  school-books, 
and  all  the  expenses  of  collegiate,  professional,  and  scien- 
tific education,  the  aggregate  amount  expended  by  the 
State  for  popular  education  only  for  the  year  ending  Jan. 
1,  1874,  exceeded  $6,500,000— nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars  more  than  was  devoted  to  that  purpose  that  year  in 
Great  Britain.  The  preceding  table  of  population  gives 
the  number  of  persona  over  10  years  of  age  in  the  State 
in  1870  who  could  not  read  or  write  as  97,742,  but  of  this 
number  89,830  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  but  7912  natives ; 
85,676  were  over  21  years  of  age,  and  7630  were  between 
15  and  21,  leaving  no  question  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
illiterate  persons  were  those  who  had  come  into  the  State 
illiterate  when  beyond  school-age,  and  mostly  factory  em- 
ploy6s. 

ColUge,  Univfrtitt/,  Scienti/lCf  and  Pro/etnonal  Educa- 
tion. — The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  higher 
education  in  the  State  in  1874: 
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Pr\8on9f  Houna  nf  Corrfction^  and  Criminal  Sttiti^tifa. — 
The  Slate  prison  at  Charlcstown  presented  the  following 
Btati.''tics  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1874:  Number  re- 
maining Oct.  1, 187.^,  &S6 ;  received  from  courts,  244  ;  from 
violated  pardon,  2  ;  total,  246.  Whole  number  in  prison 
during  tnc  year,  832;  discharged  during  the  year,  149 — 
vii.  by  expiration  of  sentence,  111:  by  pardon,  20  ;  by 
death,  14  ;  ny  escape,  2 ;  to  insane  hospitals,  2.  Number 
remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  6S3;  daily  average  for  the  year, 
645.  The  aggregate  of  receipts  from  all  eources  was 
$81,098.07,  of  which  $77,068.17  was  from  convict  labor. 
A  disastrous  fire  in  the  workshop.s  threw  many  of  the  con- 
victs out  of  employment,  and  thus  greatly  reduced  the 
receipts  from  labor,  which  in  1873,  with  a  smaller  number 
of  convicts,  bad  been  $131,057.54.  The  expenditures  of 
1874  were  $12.%673.27.  The  contract  system  is  in  force, 
but  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  officers  of  the  State  board 
of  charities.  The  county  prisons  are  not  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  They  report  for  1874  an  aggregate  average  of 
2112  prisoners;  receipts  for  labor,  $115,566.79;  total  ex- 
penses, $366,273.97,  showing  a  balance  against  the  prisons 
of  $250,706.18.  The  whole  number  confined  during  the 
year  was  5838  in  jails  and  6265  in  hounes  of  correction. 
The  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2305,  or  273  more 
than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  Boston  House 
of  Industry  on  Deer  Island  is  a  municipal  prison,  having 
an  aggregate  of  5835  persons  (two-fifths  females)  com- 
mitted to  it  in  1874,  an  average  for  the  year  of  716,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  815.  Its  expenditures  were  $91. 696.40  ; 
the  earnings  of  prisoners  amounted  to  only  S2577. 48,  while 
in  1872,  with  fewer  inmates,  they  were  $13,987.22.  The 
actual  number  of  commitments  to  all  the  prisons  in  the 
Commonwealth   for  the  year  ending   Oct.    1,   1874,   was 

•Expenses  and  income  of  almshouse  reported  under  Almt- 
hamtu  only. 


20,752,  of  whom  16,656  were  males,  and  4096  females  ;  the 
actual  number  of  different  persons  committed  was  15,818, 
of  whom  12,787  were  malc!^,  and  3031  females  :  the  number 
of  persons  discharged  was  14.421,  11,73.3  males,  and  2688 
females;  there  remained  in  confinement  Oct.  1,  1874,  4110 
— vii.  3273  males  and  837  females ;  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  prisoners  for  the  year  was  3826,  3100  males  and 
726  females;  5671— vii.  4107  males  and  1564  females- 
hod  been  in  prison  before;  33  children — 28  boys  and  5 
girls  under  17  years  of  age — were  among  the  prisoners ; 
2096  were  committed  for  crimes  against  the  person,  3343 
for  crimes  against  property  ;  15,139  for  crimes  against 
public  order  and  decency,  of  whom  11,431  were  for  drunk- 
enness; 164  were  held  as  witnesses;  and  11  for  sundry 
causes ;  78  (21  from  State  prison)  were  pardoned  during 
the  year. 

Librariet. — The  library  statistics  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  census  of  1870  are  so  far  below  the  truth  that  they  have 
at  most  only  a  relative  value.  According  to  the  census 
tables,  there  were  in  Massachusetts  3169  libraries  of  all 
classes,  public  and  private,  of  which  1544  were  public. 
The  public  libraries  had  2,010,609  volumes  (an  under- 
estimate of  at  least  1,000,000  volumes) ;  they  included  1 
State  library,  with  30,000  volumes  (over  50,000  in  1874) : 
95  town  and  city  libraries,  with  475,873  volumes  (in  1874 
this  class  of  libraries  had  over  800,000  volumes) ;  13 court 
and  law  libraries,  with  27,708  volumes  (both  the  number 
of  libraries  and  volumes  greatly  under-estimated) :  20 
school  and  college  libraries,  with  253,127  volumes  (in  1874 
there  were  54  of  these,  with  530,000  volumes) ;  1042  Sun- 
day school  libraries,  with  539,609  volumes  (the  Sabbath 
schools  connected  with  the  Congregational  (Church  alone 
had  nearly  this  number  in  1874) ;  164  church  libraries, 
with  85,956  volumes;  11  historical,  literary, and  scientifio 
libraries,  with  186,800  volumes ;  1  charitable  or  penal  as- 
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in  1874  ft  libnuy  of  3210  rolnmes,  and  ereiy  ioNtne  hospital, 
refonn»toi7,  almshoaae,  and  worlchouM  in  the  State  had 
one  of  1000  or  more  Tolnmes) ;  A  benerolent  and  secret  as- 
sociations had  libraries  amoantini;  to  83,000  Tolnmes 
(there  are  more  than  20  of  these,  with  at  least  150,000  Tol- 
nmes);  188  eireulating  libraries  bad  347,&66  volumes ;  and 
I82S  private  libraries,  1,007,204  volnmes.  This  item,  like 
the  rest,  might  safely  be  maltipUed  by  three. 

Ncampaper; — The  oensns  of  1870  gives  Massachusetts 
2b9  newspapers,  issuing  annually  120,681,286  oopies,  and 
having  an  aggregate  oiroulation  of  1,692,124.  Of  these, 
21  were  said  to  be  dailies,  having  231,625  oirenlation;  1 
tri-weekly,  with  800  ;  16  semi-weeklies,  with  41,484  cir- 
culation ;  153  weeklies,  with  899,465  circulation  ;  11  semi- 
monthlies, with  45,200 ;  48  monthlies,  with  462,150  oir- 
enlation ;  and  B  quarterlies,  with  11,400.  Of  these,  1 
weekly  and  3  monthlies  were  advertising  sheets;  7  (6 
weeklies  and  1  monthly)  agricultural  and  horticultural ; 
7  (1  weekly,  3  semi-monthlies,  and  3  monthlies)  were  the 
organs  of  benevolent  or  secret  societies ;  13  ( 1  semi- weekly, 
5  weeklies,  2  semi-monthlies,  3  monthlies,  and  2  quarter- 


lies) were  commercial  and  financial;  54  (I  semi-weekly, 
31  weeklies,  2  semi-monthlies,  17  monthlies,  and  3  quarter- 
lies) were  illustrated,  literary,  and  miscellaneous ;  129 
(vii.  21  dailies,  1  tri-weekly,  14  semi-weeklies,  92  weeklies, 
and  1  semi-monthly)  were  political;  31  (vix.  13  weeklies, 

2  semi-monthlies,  14  monthlies,  and  2  quarterlies)  were 
religions;  1  weekly  was  a  sporting  paper;  and  13  (vis. 

3  weeklies,  1  semi-monthly,  7  monthlies,  and  2  quarterlies) 
were  technical  or  professional.  At  the  beginning  of  1872 
the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  had  increased 
to  280,  of  which  21  were  dailies,  1  tri-weekly,  13  semi- 
weeklies,  165  weeklies,  4  fortnightlies,  5  semi-monthlies, 
60  monthlies,  one  bi-monthly,  and  10  quarterlies.  The 
whole  number  now  (1875)  somewhat  exceeds  300. 

Rtligiout  Denominatiunt. — According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  were  in  Massachusetts  1848  religious  congre- 
gations, 1764  church  edifices  with  882,317  sittings,  and 
$24,488,285  of  church  property.  The  following  table  gives 
the  statistics  of  each  denomination  in  1870,  and  also  the 
latest  available  statistics  from  the  denominational  year- 
books: 
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199,800 
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Chnreb 

SI 
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223,000 

18,455 

$8,798,850 

l.^'.SO 

6,400 

975 

178,700 

;<,:75 

16,000 

1  &i.-\n 

412,000 

91,183 

6,918,723 

n,i92 

62,000 

12,220 

2,493,500 

S,.'tl)0 

15,000 

750 

1,800 

^16 

1,350 

41.:.27 

229,.'100 

39,416 

3,678,500 

i  (BO 

8.000 

;!.;oo 

13,500 

I'OO 

2,.'iO0 
400.000 

^"DO 

7,000 

64,000 

I- 00 

1  200 

16,000 

:.0O 

1,.»0 

M.lOO 

90,000 

223 

600 

R.H20 

20,000 

Cmniiei. — The  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  the 
State,  with  their  population  of  each  sex  in  1865  and  1870, 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  and  total  valuation. 


number  of  dwellings,  number  of  acres  of  laud  taxed,  and 
total  taxes  of  all  kinds  in  1874,  and  the  aggregates  of  these 
particulars  for  the  State ; 
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»3,SS8 

53,467 
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106,345 
16.273 
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81,946 
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15.459 
30.566 
18,656 
104,115 

2.168 
64,796 

io,n3 

96.639 
79.196 

«n,6io 

15,881 
34.0U4 
30.614 

116.290 
2.590 
61,510 
32.335 

111.883 
83.716 

•66.on' 

Principal  Tovni. — Boston,  the  capital,  metropolis,  and 
largest  port  of  entry  of  Massachusetts,  had  in  1 870  a  popula- 
tion of  250,526.  It  has  since  absorbed  some  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  and  has  now  probably  nearly  or  quite  350.000  inhabit- 
ants. The  cities  of  Worcester,  Lowell,  and  Cambridge  come 
next,  with  populations  ranging  between  40,000  and  50,000 ; 
Lawrence.  Lynn,  Springfield,  Fall  River,  and  Salem  range 
from  25,000  to  40.000 ;  New  Bedford,  Chelsea,  and  Taunton 
have  from  20,000  to  25,000,  while  Gloucester,  Haverhill, 
Bomerville,  Newton,  Newburyport,  Fitchhurg,  Adams,  Pitts- 
field,  Uolyoke,  and  Northampton  have  each  from  12,000  to 
20,000,  and  Milford,  Waltham,  Weymouth,  Chicopee,  Abing- 
dota,  Bedham,  West  Roxbury,  Wobum,  Marblehead,  Mai- 
den, North  Bridgewater,  Peabody,  Quincy,  and  Westfleld 
are  towns  of  from  8000  to  12,000.  Attleborough,  Beverly, 
Clinton,  Danvers,  Framingham,  Orafton,  Great  Barrington, 
Hingham,  Hopkinton,  Leominster,  Natiok,  Plymouth, 
Southbridge,  Randolph,  Stoneham,  Stoughton,  Wakefield, 
Ware.  Watertown,  Webster  have  each  from  5000  to  8000 
inhabitants. 

CoiMfi/tifion,  Caurtgf  JRepretentativet  in  Conffreta,  etc. — The 
eoBstitatian  of  the  State  is  the  same  (with  the  addition  of 


some  amendments)  under  which  the  State  received  its  pres- 
ent organization  in  1780.  Throe  conventions  havebeen 
held  to  form  a  new  constitution  or  materially  modify  the 
old  one,  but  the  proposed  new  constitutions  and  a  number 
of  the  revised  articles  have  been  rqjected  by  the  people. 
The  State  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  in  1788. 
The  moBt  important  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  are 
the  following :  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  iknd  receiver-general,  auditor,  and  attorney- 
general  are  chosen  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  State  on  the 
Tuesday  afler  the  first  Monday  in  November  annually,  and 
bold  office  for  one  year  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  Janu- 
ary. Eight  councillors,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  governor, 
are  chosen  from  their  several  council  districts,  while  40 
senators  and  240  representatives  from  their  several  sena- 
torial and  representative  districts  are  also  elected  at  the 
same  time  as  the  governor,  and,  like  him,  hold  office  for 
one  year.  The  senate  and  house  of  representatives  together 
constitute  the  legielature,  whose  style  is  "  The  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts."  The  pay  of  the  councillors  is 
$5  for  each  day's  attendance  ana  $2  for  every  ten  miles' 
travel.     The  pay  of  the  senators  and  representatives  is  $5 
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for  eaeh  day's  attendance  at  the  seselon,  and  $1  for  evary 
fire  milea'  travel  from  his  place  of  abode.  The  president 
of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  house  reoeiTe  $10  for  each 
day's  attendance.  Not  le!<8  than  16  members  of  the  senate, 
and  not  leas  than  100  members  of  the  house,  are  necessary 
to  form  a  quorum.  Every  male  eitisen,  21  years  of  age, 
able  to  road  the  constitution  in  the  English  language,  and 
write  his  name,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year  and 
in  his  election  district  six  months,  and  has  paid  a  tax 
within  two  years,  is  entitled  to  vote.  Paupers,  persons 
under  guardianship,  and  those  convicted  of  felony  are  ex- 
eluded.  The  supreme  judicial  court  consists  of  one  chief- 
justice  (salary  $5500)  and  five  associate  justices  (salary 
$5000  each).  It  has  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  capital 
orimes  and  exclusive  chancery  jurisdiction  so  far  as  chan- 
cery powers  are  conferred  by  statute,  and  concurrent  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  of  all  civil  oases  where  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute exceeds  $4000  in  Suffolk  co.  and  $1000  in  the  other 
counties.  The  superior  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice 
(salary  $4500)  and  nine  associate  justices  (salary  $4200 
each).  It  has  civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  the 
amount  in  controversy  exceeds  $20,  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  except  capital  cases.  The  judges  of  both  courts 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  The  State  under  the  apportionment  of  1872  is 
entitled  to  eleven  members  of  Congress. 

Hilton/.— The  evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive  that  8.  E. 
Massachusetts,  and  probably  not  only  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  vineyard,  but  a  part  of  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable  counties,  were  discovered  by  Leif  Bjomsen  and 
his  brother  Thorwald  about  1000-03,  named  Vinland  from 
the  abundance  of  wild  grapes,  and  settled  by  Thorwald 
and  his  comrades,  and  that  this  settlement,  though  soon 
relinquished,  was  succeeded  by  others  through  a  period  of 
about  300  years.  Nearly  200  years  later,  in  1497,  John 
Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian  again  discovered  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast.  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  Verai- 
xano,  a  Florentine,  and  Gomex,  a  Spanish  sailor,  visited 
the  New  England  coast  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  made  no  efforts  to  found  colonies  there.  The 
English  claimed  it  under  Cabot's  discovery,  he  having 
been  at  the  time  in  their  service.  In  1602,  Bartholomew 
Oosnold,  with  a  colony  of  32  persons,  landed  in  or  near 
Salem  harbor,  and  subsequently  coasted  along  Cape  Cod 
and  discovered  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  the  little  island 
of  No  Man's  Land ;  he  gave  the  latter  the  name  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  which  was  afterward  transferred  to  the 
larger  island  N.  of  it,  and  selected  Cuttyhunk,  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Elizabeth  group,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Elizabeth,  as  the  site  of  his  settlement.  This  settlement 
was  relinquished  after  a  few  weeks,  the  colonists  quarrel- 
ling and  beooming  disheartened.  In  1603  another  attempt 
was  made  at  a  settlement  on  or  near  the  present  site  of 
Edgartown,  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  by  Martin  Prynne,  with 
a  colony  somewhat  larger ;  this  also  failed  two  months  later, 
as  did  that  of  Oeorge  Weymouth  in  1605,  but  the  latter  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England,  to 
whom  was  assigned  North  Virginia,  lying  between  the  par- 
allels of  38°  and  45°.  After  several  attempts  to  found  col- 
onies under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  company,  the  first  which 
proved  permanent  was  one  which  was  intended  for  the  old 
Virginia  colony,  but  by  accident  or  design  was  landed  within 
their  limits.  This  was  the  Pilgrim  colony,  a  body  of  Puri- 
tans or  non-conformists  who  had  migrated  to  Leyden  to 
avoid  persecution  in  England,  but  found  themselves  so  un- 
comfortably situated  that  they  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the 
Mew  World.    Their  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Vir- 

Sinia  Company,  but  after  their  embarkation  at  Delft  Haven, 
[olland,  Jnly  22, 1 620,  in  the  Speedwell,  their  subsequent 
mishaps,  and  transference  to  the  Mayflower,  they  finally  sail- 
ed from  Plymouth,  England,  Sept.  6, 102  in  number.  After  a 
stormy  passage  of  63  days  they  entered  what  is  now  Prov- 
incetown  haroor,  Cape  Cod,  Nov.  11,  and  before  landing 
organized  a  government,  as  they  found  themselves  withont 
the  bounds  of  the  Virginia  Company's  territory.  After  ex- 
ploring the  coast  the  colonists  landed  Dec.  22  at  Plymouth. 
The  severe  winter  which  followed  caused  groat  suffering, 
and  nearly  half  their  number  died  within  four  months. 
They  endured  great  privations,  and  were  often  near  per- 
ishing of  starvation  till  1623,  when  they  gathered  their  first 
plentiful  harvest ;  but  they  adhered  heroically  to  their  new- 
found homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  soon  began  to  grow. 
They  were  unable  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Plymouth 
Company,  but  organized  and  maintained  a  system  of  self- 
government,  under  which  they  prospered.  Meanwhile, 
other  colonies  were  founded  by  Puritans  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  State — one  which  failed  disastrously  at 
Wossagusset  (now  Weymouth),  under  Mr.  Weston,  in  1622 
-23;  a  successful  one  at  Salem  in  1628,  under  John  Endi 
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undertaken  in  1629  under  the  direotion  of  John  Win- 
throp,  and  which  was  connected  with  the  transference  of 
the  government  and  patent  of  the  Plymouth  colony  to  New 
England.  About  1300  persons  came  over  from  England 
in  the  two  years  1629  and  1630,  and  though  they  suffered 
greatly  at  first,  they  continued  to  increase  by  immigration, 
and  speedily  became  the  larger  colony  of  the  two.  Friendly 
and  cordial  relations  were  maintained  between  the  two  col- 
onies, but  each  maintained  its  separate  and  independent 
government  till  1682,  when  they  were  united  under  one 
charter.  During  this  period  of  more  than  sixty  years  both 
colonies  had  had  troubles  from  without  and  within.  In 
1636  and  1637  troubles  with  the  Pequot  Indians  led  to  the 
Pequot  war,  the  principal  losses  of  which,  however,  fell 
upon  tbo  Connecticut  colony,  an  offshoot  from  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  In  1843  a  confederacy  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.  This  confederacy  lasted  for 
twenty  years,  and  then  gave  place  to  a  more  comprehen- 
sive one.  Massachusetts  Bay  then  included  the  settlements 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  There  was  necessity  for 
some  such  confederation,  for  there  was  trouble  with  sev- 
eral of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  Dutch  colonists  at  New 
Amsterdam  were  maintaining  a  semi-hostile  attitude  to- 
ward the  New  England  colonies.  Internal  difficulties, 
partly  from  the  waywardness  and  lawlessness  of  some  of 
the  emigrants,  and  partly  from  intolerance  of  the  religious 
and  doctrinal  beliefs  of  some  of  the  colonists  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders,  led  to  dissensions,  accusations,  banishment, 
and  severe  punishments  of  the  disaffected.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  Plymouth  colonies  had  also  serious  diffi- 
culties with  the  English  government,  especially  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  king  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  govern  these  colonies,  but  the  co- 
lonial authorities  refused  to  permit  them  to  exercise  their 
powers,  and  trouble  ensued,  with  anger  and  rebukes  on 
the  part  of  the  king,Nbut  his  love  of  ease  prevented  any 
outbreak  for  several  years.  The  great  struggle  with  the 
Indians  in  1676  and  1676,  known  as  King  Philip's  war, 
checked  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  for  a  long  time. 
During  the  two  years  of  this  war  thirteen  towns  were 
destroyed,  nearly  600  houses  burned,  and  more  than  600 
colonists  perished  in  battle,  besides  those  who  were  mas- 
sacred at  their  homes.  One  man  in  every  twenty  in  the 
colonies  had  fallen,  and  one-twentieth  of  the  families 
were  without  shelter.  The  expense  of  the  war  was  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $500,000,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  $3,000,000 
in  our  day,  and  orusbing  in  its  magnitude  in  colonies 
not  fifty  years  old.  Before  this  disastrous  war  had  ended 
new  troubles  with  the  king  had  begun.  Prompted  by 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  Edmund  fiandolph,  Charles 
II.  had  at  last  decided  to  annul  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  to  bring  all  the  New  England  colonies 
under  the  sway  of  a  royal  governor.  The  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  by  its  agents  endeavored  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing disaster  by  ooncessions,  protestations  of  loyalty,  ap- 
peals to  the  king  and  privy  council,  and  finally  by  a  policy 
of  delay  ;  but  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  In  1684  the 
English  high  oonrt  of  chancery  gave  judgment  against 
them,  and  declared  their  charter  forfeited.  Joseph  Dudley, 
a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  son  of  the  early  emigrant 
governor,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  colonial  agents  in 
London,  was  appointed  president,  but  under  the  control  of 
the  revengeful  Randolph,  and  the  general  court  or  legis- 
lature was  abolished.  Two  years  later,  on  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  in  Dec,  1686,  Dudley  was  superseded  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  already  known  to  the  colonists  as  an 
imperious  and  tyrannical  commissioner.  Andros  lost  no 
time  in  asserting  his  power  over  all  the  New  England  col- 
onies, and  subsequently  over  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
but  his  head-quarters  were  at  Boston,  and  he  determined 
to  mako  the  numiliation  of  Massaohusetts  complete  by 
exercising  his  authority  with  the  utmost  oppression  and 
greed,  seizing  the  property  and  persons  of  the  citizens  and 
disposing  of  both  as  be  saw  fit-  His  administration  was 
endured  for  two  years  and  four  months,  and  then,  upon 
the  first  report  that  the  prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in 
England,  Andros  and  all  nis  coa^ntors,  including  Joseph 
Dudley,  whom  he  had  made  chief-justice,  were  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  held  for  trial ;  the  general  court  reassem- 
bled ;  the  former  deputy  governor,  Thomas  Danforth,  made 
acting  governor  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  made 
known  ;  and  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  proclamation  of  William  of  Orange  in  Eng- 
land he  was  proclaimed  in  Massaehusotts  Bay,  and  simul- 
taneously in  the  Plymouth  Colony.  In  1690  Massaohusetts 
took  part  in  the  intercolonial  war  between  the  possessions 
of  France  and  England,  and  to  pay  the  colonial  troops 
issued  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  treasury  notes.  Sir 
William  Phipps,  a  native  of  New  England,  and  greatly  en- 
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in  thia  colonial  war,  uid  bcinK  high  in  faror  with  King 
William  was  in  1692  appointed  the  first  goremor  ander 
the  new  charter  granted  by  the  king,  by  which  Maeu- 
chusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  were  consolidated  into  one 
garerament.  During  his  administration  the  Balem  witch- 
craft delusion  occurred.  The  oonsolidated  colony  had  at 
this  time  a  population  of  about  47,000.  There  were  fre- 
quent disturoanees  with  the  Indiana  for  the  next  twenty- 
three  years,  the  French  colonists  in  Canada  prompting  the 
savages  to  make  raids  upon  the  colony  of  Mas^aohusetts. 
From  1722  to  1725  these  raids  assumed  the  larger  propor- 
tions of  a  war,  and  were  finally  ended  by  the  almost  com- 
plete extermination  of  the  Indian  tribes  adjacent.  From 
17(4  to  1748  in  the  war  between  England  and  France,  Has- 
sa'hueetts  contributed  largely  to  the  capture  of  Lonisbnrg 
in  1745  and  toKhe  success  of  the  Canadian  expeditions.  In 
the  second  war  with  France  in  the  following  decade  the  col- 
ony ngain  played  a  consplououa  part.  Her  enterprise,  her 
rapidly  increasing  population  (she  had  247,000  inhabit- 
ants in  1767),  and  ner  independent  spirit  seemed  to  have 
excited  tbeir  jealousy  towards  her,  and,  as  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  had  done  eighty  years  before,  they  sought  occa- 
sion to  humiliate  her.  Oppressive  measures  of  taxation 
were  devised,  her  commerce  was  hampered  by  restrictions, 
and  large  bodies  of  troops  were  kept  upon  her  soil  to  re- 
press any  attempted  resistance.  But  the  spirit  of  her  peo- 
ple was  not  to  be  crushed.  Every  measure  of  oppression 
was  resisted,  and  the  other  colonies  were  appealed  to  for 
lympathy  and  harmony  of  action.  The  Boston  massacre  of 
1770  increased  the  excitement  of  the  people,  and  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  tea  in  1773  in  Boston  harbor,  the  opposition  to 
the  Port  Bill  in  1774,  the  representation  of  the  colony  in 
the  General  Congress,  the  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Charles- 
town  by  the  militia,  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly  to 
Concord,  and  its  reorganiiation  there  as  a  provincial  Con- 
gress, were  the  most  prominent  of  the  many  events  whioh 
immediately  preceded  the  Revolntion.  The  first  blood  of 
the  ReTolntionary  war  was  shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
00  Apr.  19, 1775 ;  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  June  1 7  of  the 
same  year  followed,  and  Hassachnsetts  was  fairly  involved 
in  the  great  issuea  of  the  war  more  than  a  year  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1780  she  adopted  her  con- 
etitation ;  and  it  was  decided  not  long  after  that  by  aclause  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  that  constitution  slavery  in  the 
.State  was  abolished.  John  Hancock,  the  patriotic  leader  of 
the  colony  in  the  Continental  Congress,  was  her  first  State 
governor.  An  insurrection  ooonned  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  in  1786,  known  as  Shays's  rebellion,  arising 
from  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  people  of  that  section 
and  the  severity  of  the  taxes ;  some  lives  were  lost  in  its 
suppression.  The  Constitution  of  th«  U.  8.  was  ratified  in 
Jan.,  1788,  by  a  State  convention,  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168. 
In  the  diviaion  of  parties  whioh  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
MassaoDueetta  sided  with  the  Federal  party,  and,  many  of 
them  were  opposed  to  the  war  with  (Ireat  Britain  in  1812,  I 
which  was  so  disastrous  to  her  oommetoe,  though  the 
State  furnished  great  numbers  of  seamen  to  the  navy  dur- 
ing that  war.  A  number  of  delegates  from  the  State  ap- 
peared at  the  convention  of  the  Mew  England  States  which 
met  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1814,  to  confer  upon  their 
grievances,  and  George  Cabot,  a  Massachusetts  man,  pre- 
sided over  the  convention.  In  1820  the  district  of  Maine 
waa  set  off  as  a  separate  State.     In  the  same  y*ar  a  con- 


vention met  to  revise  the  eonstitntion,  and  proposed  four- 
teen amendments,  of  whioh  nine  were  accepted  and  five 
rejected  by  the  people.  Other  amendments  have  been 
adopted  (to  the  number  of  twenty-six  in  all)  in  the  years 
1831,  1833,  1836,  1840,  1855  (six  in  that  year),  1857,  185K, 
1860,  and  1863.  The  amendments  of  1857  changed  the 
mode  of  electing  representatives  and  senators  to  the  State 
legislature  to  a  district  system. 

Oovemon  iff  ManackuteU: 


Pfymouih  Cblonj/t  elected. 

John  Carver -1620-21 

William  Bradford I821-S3 

Edwaid  Window 1633-114 

Thomas  Prence. 1634-83 

William  Bradford lG3.5-3a 

Edward  Winslow ...163f>-37 

William  Bradford 16.17-38 

Thomas  Prence 1638-39 

William  Bradford 1839-44 

Edward  Winalow _1644-4S 

William  Bradford 1M5-57 

Thomas  Prence 1S57-73 

Josiah  Winslow 167J-9t 

Thomas  Hinckley .1681-M 

Sir  Edmund  Androa, 

gorernor-{(eneral... 1686-80 
Thomas  Hinckley 1689-92 

Oovsnort  Cff  ifa«»acAiusttv,cAaMn 
awutaUy  undsr  Firti  Charier, 

John  Endicott. 162O-80 

Matthew  Cradock  (did  not 

serve). 

John  Wintbrop 1830-34 

Thomas  Dudley 1S34-8S 

John  Haynea 16:<fi-36 

Henry  Vane ..16.36-37 

John  Wintbrop. 1637-40 

Thomas  Dudley .1640-41 

Bichard  BeUingham..._1ftll-42 

John  Wintbrop. 1642-44 

John  Endicott 1644-4.) 

Thomas  Dudley .1645-48 

John  Wlnthrop 1646-49 

John  Endicott I649-S0 

Thomas  Dudley 16S0-5I 

John  Endicott 1691-S4 

Richard  ]<ellingham...-1654-S,5 

John  Endicott 16.\5-65 

Richard  Bellingham 1863-73 

John  Leverett _167S-79 

Simon  Bradstreet 1679.M 

Jus.  Dudley,  Preaident._16S4-8G 
Sir  Edmund  Andros, 

governor-geneml  ...1686-89 
Thos.  Danforth  (act'g)...1689-92 

Oovemon  apptiinted  by  the  Ki»g 
under  Uie  Second  Ckarler. 

Sir  William  Phipps 1692-94 

Wm.  Stoughton  iact'g)...16S4-99 
Bichard  Coote.  earl  of 

Bellamont 1699-1700 

Wm.  Stoughton  (act'g)...l  700-01 

The  Council 1701-02 

Joseph  Dudley 1702-Feb.  '15 

The  Council Feb.-Mar.,  '15 

Joseph  Dudley ....Mar.-Nov.,  '18 

Wm.  Taller  (acting). 1715-16 

Samuel  Shute 1718-23 

Wm.Dummer(actlQg).  ..1723-28 
Wm.  Burnett. ...Jan.-Sept.,  '28 
William  I>umm«r(act- 

lng)..8ept.,  1728-June,  ITW 


William  Taller  (acting) 

June-Ang.,  '30 

Jona  Belcher Aug.,  17!IO-41 

William  Shirley 1741-49 

Spencer  Phips  (act'g)....1749-53 

William  Shirley 1753-..')6 

Spencer  Phlps  (act'g).... 1736-57 

The  Council. Apr.-Aug.,  '67 

Thmnas  Pownal 17S(-60 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

(acting) June-.iug.,  1760 

Sir  Francis  Bernard, 

Bart 1760-69 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

(acUns) 1769-71 

Tboimas  IIutchlnson...~i;7l-74 
Thomas  Gage  .._May-Oct,  1774 
A  Provincial  Congress, 

Oct.,  1774-July,  1776 
The  Coanell -July,  1776.60 

Oovemort  under  the  QnuiUuHim. 

John  Hancock 1780-86 

James  Bowdoin 1785-87 

John  Hancock....l7S7-Oct.,1798 
Samuel  Adams  (acting) 

Oct.,  1713-I4 

Samuel  Adams 1794-07 

Increase  Sumnor 

1797-June,  W 
Koaea  Gill  (acting) 

June,  1799-1800 

Caleb  Strong 1800-07 

James  Sulllvao...l807-Dec.,  '06 
Levi  Lincoln  (acting) 

Dec.,  1806-00 

Christopher  Gore- -1809-10 

Elbridge  Gerry IRIO-U 

Caleb  Strong 1812-16 

John  Brooks 1816-28 

Wm.  EuBtis. 1823-Feb.,  182S 

Marcus  Morton  (acting) 

Fcb.-July,  1826 

Levi  Lincoln 1825-34 

John  Davis 1834-Mar.,  183S 

Samuel  T,  Armstrong 

(acting) .Mar.,  1835-86 

Edward  Everett 1836-40 

Marcus  Morton 1840-41 

John  Davis 1841-43 

Marcus  Morton- -184S-M 

George  N.  Brigga- 1844-61 

George  S.  BoutwelL. 1851-63 

John  H.  Clifford 18.W-S4 

Emory  Washburn 18>4-56 

Henry  J.  Gardner 1855-68 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks 1858-61 

John  A.  Andrew 1861-66 

Alexander  H.  Bullock.„1866-69 

William  Clafiin 1869-72 

William  B.  Washburn, 

18;2-May,  1874 
Thomas  Talbot  (actliig), 

May-Dec.,  1874 
WUIIam  Oiston-. 1874- 


Eltetoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  Pretident,  etc. 


i  CaodldatM  who   raecired 

^  tb«  eleefarml  TOtfi  of  tiiQ 

^  State  fbr  FrMtdaot  and 

J  Tlra-ProMnl. 


ins  eco>|a  Wmdhwtos  P.. 

John  AdAma  V.'P 

ins  G«orse  WublDstoo  P... 

Jobs  AdaiasV.-P 

ins  Joiia  AdimaP 

Vuio«a  V..r 

ISOa  John  AduuP 

c.  c.piMtawrT..p.... 

net  Th<ii«>  JeOknon  P 

a«orse  CUnWB  V..P  ... 
KtS.C.  C.  Ptaekaaj  P 

SafUKIns  V.-r 

ISIS  D.  W.  ClinunP 

J«rad  InsnwII  v.-r... 


'mi 


lbcttoeO«ri7T..P.. 
BhsKlngP.. 


ISU'Satal 

J.  K.  Hmraid  T..P 

not  immmttUantt 

D.  D.  TOBpUa>  T..P. 

RIehud  Stoekun  V.-P. 

Joira  Qntnev  Adam*  P.. 

John  C.  Cnlkonn  V.-P.. 
ISSS  John  QnlBcjr  Adamt  P.. 


^} 


t  John  Qnli 
nehaidR 


►  I 


CmDdidatM  wbo  raoalved  o 
tbB  electoral  rote  of  tbc'  * 
Suie  tor  PrwldeBt  and!  •£ 
VkM-FrwUMit.  I 


HMIT7  Cla7P 

John  SorgeaDt  V.-P.... 

Daniel  Wpbtior  P 

¥.  Orannr  V.-P 

VlUUm  H.  lUrrUoQ  P.. 
John  Tjler  V.-P 


T.  Prellnit&arBtii  V.-P. 

Zacharr  T^ior  P 

HilUrd  PIllDiora  V.-P-. 

WinB«ld  8ooUP 

Wm.  A.  OmtiBiii  V.-P.. 
John  C.  Premont  P, 
Wm.  L.  Dajrion  T.  P. 

Abrmham  LtnooloP.. 
H.  Hamtln  V.  P 


::::i 


,  1 8S4  Abrmham  Linooln  P.. . . 
1 1  Aodrev  Johamn  T.'P.. 

I  ISes  U.  ».  OnnlP 

{  .Safaajler  Collkx  T.-P... 

18n;i:.S.  OmnlP 

I I  1  Henry  Wilson  T.-P 


8S,Q83 
tt,HI 
72,aM 
«I.4I8 

a,«io 

1(IS,U0 

los.m 

llt,T«3 


Mlaoritf  eaadMntM. 


Andrew  JnokMHlF 

Hnnin  Vnn  Buren  V..P 
HertlD  Taa  Baren  P. . . . 

R.  H.  Johnaon  T.-P 

Manln  Van  Bnren  P — 

R.  M.  Jokneon  T.-P 

JaaasK.  PolkP 

Oeo.  M.  I>allaaT.-P.... 

Lewli  CaM  P I  !s&MI 

William  O.  Batler  V.-P.  j    *•'" 


3t,at 


I 
[I6>.BM 


'  I     1>  '  136,477 

I  I  U  j  is,tn 


I  PrankliD  Pleroe  P . , 
I   William  R.  Kins  V.-P„.  ( 

Jame.  Bnehanan  P I 

J.  C.  Brmkenrldse  7.-P-  { 

.Slepben  A.  I>oaKlaeP...  ) 
H.  V.  Jobnion  V.P....  J 

Oeo-B.  HcClellanP-...  j 
Oeo.  H.  Pmilleura  V.P.  i 

Horatio  Seynftnr  P I 

F.  P.  BU(r,  Jr.,  T.-P....  J  |     ■ 

,  Horace  Oreelcj  P {  ,  w  . 

■T.-P-.jl*'' 


4.Ma 


Third  party  eandldatea. 


Jamae  d-  Blrnav  P....  ( 
Thomaa  Morrli  y.-P...  S 

Martin  Van  Baren  P > 

Charica  F-  Adanii  V.-P.  i 

John  P.  HaleP j 

Oeorxe  W.  Jnllan  T.-P.  j 

Millard  Fillmore  P i 

A.  J.  DonetMo  T.-P —  ) 

rJohn  BellP 

I  Bdvard  Krerett  T.P. 
1  J.  C.  Breckearldfe  P. 
LJoaeph  Lane  T.-P 


Cbarle*  O'Conor  P.. 


No 

repu 


We  ore  indebted  to  Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealdi  of  MoMaohosetts,  for  documents  and  sta-  I 


tistieal  record!  which  have  enabled  os  to  make  this  artlcl 
so  complete.  1^9      L.  P.  BROCKrrr. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  INDIANS— MASSILLON. 


Massacha setts  Indians.  The  tribes  inhabiting  the 
territories  in  which  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  were  founded  belonged,  like  those  of  New 
Bngland  generally,  to  the  great  Algonkin  stock,  but  neither 
constituted  a  nation  nor  lived  within  well-defined  bound- 
aries, and  consequently  cannot  be  accurately  discrimi- 
nated from  the  tribes  of  the  adjoining  colonies.  Five  prin- 
cipal tribes  are  enumerated  as  dwelling  chiefly  within  the 
limits  of  the  two  colonies — the  Nansets,  on  Cape  Cod ;  the 
Pohanokets  or  Wampanoags,  living  between  Plymouth  and 
Narragansett  Bay ;  the  Hasaaohusetts,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bay  of  that  name ;  the  Pennacooks,  on  the  northern 
frontier,  extending  into  New  Hampshire;  and  the  Nip- 
mucks,  in  Central  Massachusetts,  extending  into  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island.  There  were  few  Indians  in 
the  upper  Connecticut  Valley,  and  none  in  the  Oreen  Moun- 
tain region.  The  language  orall  these  tribes  was  substan- 
tially the  same,  so  that  Eliot's  Bible  and  the  books  written 
in  the  Massachusetts  dialect  by  his  successors  were  avail- 
able for  their  religious  instruction.  All  these  tribes,  ex- 
cept the  Christian  Massachusetts  and  Nausets,  took  part 
in  King  Philip's  war  (1675),  and  as  a  result  were  nearly 
exterminated,  most  of  the  survivors  having  been  sold  as 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  still  1610  Indians  in 
Massachusetts,  of  whom  4.38  live  at  Marshpee  and  Herring 
Pond,  Cape  Cod,  306  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  12  at  Natick, 
and  small  bands  at  Canton,  Dudley,  Dartmouth,  Fall  River, 
and  elsewhere.  They  have  all  lost  their  original  language, 
have  generally  intermarried  with  negroes,  and  are  common- 
ly regarded  as  mulattces.  (For  their  language  see  Eliot's 
Indian  Qrammar  Btgtm  (1664)  and  Indian  Arimer  (1720), 
and  Cotton's  Vocabulani  of  (A«  MauaekutelU  Langttage 
(1830).) 

Massa'fra,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Leoce.  It  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  about  10  miles 
from  Taranto,  on  the  railway  to  Ban.  The  neighboring 
district  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  which  yields  in  the  best  years  30,000  quintals  of  oil. 
The  cotton-plant  also  thrives  well  here.  Pop.  in  1874, 
9719. 

Blassa'gette  [of  doubtful  etymology,  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  Magog  of  the  Bible],  an  ancient  Turanian  or 
Turkish  tribe,  inhabiting  the  steppes  to  the  N.  of  the  Jax- 
artes.  According  to  Uerodotus,  it  was  with  them  that 
Cyrus  of  Persia  went  to  war,  and  fell  in  battle,  529  B.  c, 
their  aueen,  Tomyris,  having  refused  an  offer  of  marriage 
made  oy  Cyrus  for  the  purpose  of  picking  a  quarrel  with 
her.  According  to  Ctosias,  the  war  was  with  another 
tribe,  and  Cyrus  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  battle. 

B.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Mas'sa  Lombar'da,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Ravenna,  situated  near  Lugo,  in  a  level  tract 
once  occupied  by  woods  and  swamps,  but  now  very  fertile. 
It  acquired  some  importance  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  walled  and  fortified  by  the  Bolognese.  It  belonged  to 
the  Papal  States  till  1859.     Pop.  in  1874, 5488. 

Hassalnbren'se,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Naples,  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  with 
several  small  islands  near  it,  and  one  of  greater  sise  which 
Mppears  to  have  been  violently  torn  from  the  continent. 
The  present  town  had  its  origin  in  the  third  century.  It  was 
tacked  by  the  Turks  in  1558,  and  the  inhabitants  carried 
off  as  slaves.  The  town  now  contains  some  good  churches 
and  extensive  conventual  buildings.     Pop.  in  1874,  8296. 

IHas'sa  IHarit'tima  {Matia  Mariiiba),  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Qrosseto,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the  town 
of  OrosBoto.  It  is  composed  of  several  villages  lying  near 
each  other,  the  principal  one  having  become  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  place  of  the  once  celebrated  Populonia. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  this  town  was  often  contended  for 
by  the  rival  cities  of  Siena  and  Pisa.     Pop.  in  1874, 13,052. 

MassaTO'sa,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Luoca, 
containing  within  its  municipal  limits,  in  1874,  a  pop.  of 
9200. 

Massasoitt  the  chieftain  of  the  Pokanoket  or  Wam- 

f>anoag  Indians,  found  by  the  colonists  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
iving  in  their  vicinity  in  1621  as  ruler  of  the  territory  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Narragansett  Bay.  (See  MiisSAcnt'SBTTS  In- 
dians.) He  made  a  treaty  with  the  settlers  at  Plymoutli 
Mar.  22, 1621,  and  maintained  friendship  with  them  until 
his  death.  His  permanent  residence  was  in  the  present 
township  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  frequently  visited 
by  commissioners  from  the  neighboring  settlements.  He 
entertained  Roger  Williams  for  several  weeks  when  ban- 
ished from  Massachusetts.  He  was  supposed  to  be  eighty 
years  of  age  when  he  d.  in  1661,  leaving  two  sons — Mooa- 
num  and  Pometaoom,  called  by  the  colonists  Alexander 
and  Philip.  They  succeeded  him  in  the  chieftainship,  the 
latter  being  the  celebrated  "King  Philip," 


Mas'se  M  8i«'na  or  di  CitUi,  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Siena,  embracing  several  small  villages  within 
its  communal  limits.    Pop.  In  1874,  10,258. 

Masse'na,  tp.  of  St  Lawrence  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  post- village  of  Massena  is  at  the  lower  falls 
of  Orass  River,  15  miles  N.  of  Potsdam  Junction.  It  has 
some  manufactures.  Pop.  483. — Massexa  SpBiiras,  post-v., 
1  mile  distant,  on  the  Racket  River,  has  saline  sulphur 
springs,  is  a  pleasant  summer  resort,  and  has  spacious 
hotel  accommodations.  The  township  has  5  ehutvhes,  and 
embraces  some  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Pop. 
2660. 

9f  ass^na  (Andii£),  prince  of  Essling,  marshal  of  France, 
b.  May  6,  1758,  at  Nice,  served  for  fourteen  years  in  the 
Sardinian  army  without  promotion  on  account  of  his  ple- 
beian birth  ;  entered  the  French  army  after  the  annexation 
of  Nice  to  France  in  1792 ;  became  chief  of  a  battalion  Aug, 
1,  1792,  and  brigadier-general  Aug.  22,  1793.  His  most 
brilliant  exploits  were  his  victory  over  the  allied  Austrian- 
Russian  army  at  Zurich  Sept.  25, 1799,  which  freed  France 
from  invasion,  the  siege  of  Genoa  in  1800,  which  be  held 
for  three  months,  though  invested  by  an  Austrian  army 
and  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet ;  and  his  valorous  de- 
fence of  the  villages  of  Aspem  and  Essling  during  the  battle 
(May  21, 1809)  which  saved  the  French  army  from  total  de- 
struction. In  1810  he  received  the  highest  command  in 
Spain,  and  drove  Wellington  back  to  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  but  receiving  no  reinforcement  ho  was  compelled  to 
retreat  into  Spain,  and  in  the  spring  of  1811  he  resigned  his 
command  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  the  events  with 
which  Napoleon's  career  closed  he  played  no  conspicuous 
part.  D.  Apr.  4, 1817.  He  had  a  great  military  talent,  but 
a  mean  and  rapacious  character.  Napoleon  called  him  a 
robber,  and  by  the  soldiers  bo  was  much  disliked. 

Mas'sey  (Gerald),  b.  at  Tring,  Herts,  England.  Hay 
29,  1828,  of  poor  parents;  worked  in  youth  in  a  silk-miU 
and  as  a  straw-braider,  and  received  a  scanty  education ; 
went  to  London;  published  Poemt  and  Chanioru  (about 
1846) ;  started  in  1849  and  became  editor  of  the  jS^tn'l  o/ 
Freedom,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  a 
co-operative  society ;  was  placed  upon  the  civil  list  with  a 
pension  in  1863.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  some  prose  works,  among  which  are  Robert 
Suriit,  and  other  Lyriee  (1859),  Harelock't  March,  and 
other  PoemM  (1861),  and  A.  Tate  of  Eternity,  and  other 
Poemt  (1870) ;  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  liter- 
ature, a  popular  lecturer,  and  an  earnest  believer  in  Spirit- 
ualism,    He  lectured  in  the  U,  S,  in  1873. 

Massey's  Cross-roads,  post-v.  of  Kent  oo..  Hd.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Queen  Anne's  and  Kent  and  the  Kent 
County  R.  Rs.,  21  miles  N.  B.  of  Chestertown.     Pop.  75. 

Mas'sico  (the  Mom  Mneeicut  of  Latin  poetry),  a  moun- 
tain in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Naples,  Italy,  fa- 
mous in  ancient  and  modem  times  for  the  Massic  wine  pro- 
duced from  its  vineyards.  On  the  southern  slope  is  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  The  locality  was  on  the  frontier  between 
Latium  and  Campania,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  victory 
gained  there  by  Appius  Claudius  over  the  Samnites. 

Mas'sicot  [Fr.],  protoxide  of  lead  (PbO),  prepared  I 

without  fusion.    (See  Lead.)  C.  F.  Chanolxk.  j 

Mas'sie,  tp,  of  Warren  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1270.  I 

Massie  (Qen,  Natbakibl),  b,  in  Oooohland  co.,  Ta.,  , 
Dec.  28,  1763 ;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years ;  studied  surveying ;  settled  in  Kentucky 
in  1783 ;  became  a  resident  of  Manchester,  0.,  in  I7S0,  and 
laid  out  the  town  of  Chillicothe  upon  his  own  lands ;  was 
engaged  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  North-west,  in  which  he 
gainwi  the  rank  of  general  of  Ohio  militia;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  which  framed  the  Ohio  constitution  in 
1802 ;  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
having  served  one  term  as  Speaker  of  the  senate ;  was  a 
candidate  for  governor  in  1807,  and  declared  elected,  but 
resigned  before  entering  upon  the  office,  D.  at  Paint  Creek 
Falls,  0.,  Nov.  13, 1813. 

Massie's  Mills,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Nelson  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  4546. 

Massie  ville,  a  v.  of  Scioto  tp.,  Ross  eo.,  0.,  S  miles  S, 
of  Chillicothe  (P,  0,  Waller),     Pop.  119. 

Mas'sillon,  post-tp.  of  Cedar  co.,  la.    Pop.  974. 

Massillon,  city  of  Marlboro'  tp.,  Stark  eo.,  0.,  65  miles 
S.  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
the  Cleveland  Tuscarawas  Valley  and  Wheeling,  and  the 
Massillon  and  Cleveland  R.  Rs.,  and  the  Tuscarawas  River 
and  Ohio  Canal,  in  the  midst  of  the  Tuscarawas  Valley 
coal-fields,  has  a  good  educational  system,  9  churches, 
gasworks,  2  blast  furnaces,  3  quarries  of  Massillon  white 
sandstone,  a  large  rolling-mill,  4  flouring-mills,  a  sash- 
faotory,  machine-shops,  an  iron-bridge  factory,  I  p^ier- 
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mill,  and  the  extensive  agrienltaral  implement  eitablish- 
ment  of  Rusaell  A  Co.,  the  Maanllon  Excelsior  Works  and 
tlie  Maesillon  Harvester  Works,  the  two  latter  famishing 
machinery  for  the  West  in  large  ^nantitiea.  There  are  2 
newspapers,  and  a  library  belonging  to  the  Tonng  Men'i 
Christian  Association.     Pop.  5185. 

Jamis  J.  IIooTKB,  Ed.  ■'  Massillok  Avericak." 

Massillon'  (Jban  Baptistb),  b.  at  HySres,  Provence, 
France,  June  24, 16S3;  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  in  1681;  went  in  1696  to  Paris;  became  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Clermont  1717;  was  admitted  to  the 
Academy  in  1719.  D.  Sept.  18,  1742.  His  style  is  one  of 
charming  delicacy,  pathos,  and  grace,  and  his  own  cha- 
racter was  pare  and  gentle,  but  his  public  life,  though 
marked  by  modesty  and  simplicity,  was  ever  manly  and 
independent.  His  complete  works,  mainly  sermons,  were 
first  published  1745-16,  and  are  models  of  elegant  rhetoric. 

Mas'silon,  tp.  of  Wayne  oo.,  111.    Pop.  781. 

Mas'singberd  (Frascis  Charles),  b.  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  about  1800;  graduated  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, with  honors  in  1822 ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  1824  and  1825,  when  he  received  the  living  of 
South  Ormsby.  In  1847  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln, and  was  1862-72  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  church, 
and  afterwards  a  residentiary  canon.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  oonvooation  of  Canter- 
I  bury;  author  of  a  J/iitory  of  (i«  Englitk  Be/ormatioH 
I  (1842),  Clkunk  Reform  (1833),  Law  of  Chunk  and  Stata 
(1857),  LectwM  oit  tk»  Prag*r-Book  (1864),  and  other 
works.     D.  in  Dec.,  1872. 

Mas'ainger  (Philip),  b.'at  Salisbury,  England,  1684; 
itadied  at  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford ;  went  in  1606  to  Lon- 
don, where  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life.  His 
first  play  is  the  VYr^in  Martyr  (1622).  Only  eighteen  of 
his  works  are  extant,  the  M8S.  of  several  others  having 
been  ear«lessly  destroyed.  He  excelled  in  the  drawing  of 
tragic  character,  in  the  dignity,  refinement,  and  moral 
superiority  of  his  sentiments,  and  in  melody  of  expreasion. 
Among  his  best  works  are  the  Dukt  of  Milan  {U2S),  Fatal 
Dowry  (1632),  A  Jfeto  Way  to  Pay  Old  DtbU  (1633),  whioh 
still  keeps  the  stage ;  A  City  Madam  {^^bi),  A  Ytry  Woman 
I  (1655),  and  The  Picture.  D.  Sent  18,  1640.  Bays  a  bnrial- 
register  of  London,  "March  20,  1639-40,  buried  Philip 
Masringer,  a  stranger."  He  waa  the  associate  of  Fletcher 
and  Decker.  Best  edition  of  his  works  by  William  Oifibrd 
(London,  1850). 

Mas'son  (David),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
Dee.  2,  1822 ;  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh ;  was 
for  a  time  a  journalist ;  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  in  University  College,  London,  1852-65; 
became  in  1865  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  was  fit>m  1859  editor  of 
Maemillan'i  Magazine.  His  articles  in  reviews  and  maga- 
line*  are  widely  known.  Author  of  Eitayt,  Biographical 
and  Critical  (1856),  Life  of  Milton  (vol.  i.  1858;  vol.  ii. 
1871),  Britith  Novelitf  (1859),  and  other  works. 

Maaa'mamii  (Hans  Ferdikand),  b.  at  Berlin  Aug.  15, 
1797 ;  studied  theology,  natural  science,  and  the  German 
language  and  literature ;  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Tumvatar  Jabn ;  became  professor  in  Old  High  German 
at  Munich  in  1829,  and  at  Berlin  in  1842.  He  gave  anno- 
tated editions  of  the  Gothic  and  Old  High  German  literary 
monuments,  of  Tacitus's  Oermania,  and  wrote  a  nnmber  of 
essays  on  the  oldest  history  of  Germany. 

Masaorah.    See  Masorah. 

Mas'sowah,  or  Sfasona,  town  belonging  to  Egypt, 
on  a  small  island  of  coral  formation  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat. 
15°  36'  N.,  Ion.  39°  21'  E.,  haa  a  good  harbor.  It  is  ill 
built,  dirty,  and  filthy,  but  has  some  importance  as  a  oom- 
mereial  place.    Pop.  about  6000. 

Mast  [Ang.-Sax.  inii<(],  a  nearly  upright  spar  of  wood, 
iron,  or  steel  rising  upward  through  tne  decks  of  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  anording  attachment  to  the  sails  and 
rigging  of  a  ship.  The  flr  and  pine  of  Paget  Sound  and 
Norway  are  of  great  repute  as  material  for  mastx.  Iron 
and  steel  masts  are  constructed  upon  several  different  sys- 
tems. In  all  vessels  of  any  considerable  size  each  mast 
consist*  of  several  parts,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the  mast 
proper,  next  the  top-mast,  the  top-gallant-mast,  and  the 
royal-mast,  and  sometimes  a  sky-scraper,  the  highest  of 
all.  The  foremost  mast  of  a  ship  is  the  foremast ;  the  cen- 
tral one,  the  mainmast ;  the  one  farthest  aft,  the  miizen- 
mast;  and  the  separate  parts  of  each  are  distinguished  as 
the  fore-top-maat,  the  main-top-gallant-mast,  etc.,  by  com- 
bining the  name  of  each  mast  with  the  appropriate  name 
of  each  part  of  a  mast.  Ships,  barques,  and  some  schoonen 
have  three  masts.  Brigs,  barkentmes,  and  schooners  have 
nmally  two  masts.    Many  sloops,  smacks,  luggera,  and 


other  small  craft  have  but  one  mast.    Large  sea-going 
steamers  have  often  fonr,  and  sometimes  five,  masts. 

Maa'ter  [Ang.-Sax.  mStter},  an  ofiioer  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  belonging  to  the  grade  next  above  that  of  ensign 
and  next  below  that  of  lieutenant.  Masters  correspond  in 
rank  to  first  lieutenants  in  the  army  and  the  marine 
corps. 

Maater  and  Servant.  These  terms  indicate  a  mutual 
personal  relation  which  implies  on  the  one  side  authority 
and  will  to  direct  and  appropriate,  and  on  the  other  obli- 
gation, nnder  direction,  to  perform  labor,  chiefly  manual 
Ubor.  It  is  a  relation  indispensable  in  the  social  life  of 
mankind.  It  grows  neceeaarily  out  of  that  diversity  of 
capacity  among  men  which  springs  from  difference  of 
natural  endowment  and  acquired  wisdom  and  skill,  and 
oat  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor,  which  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  multiplying  human  comforts,  and  out  of 
reeogniied  faetitious  distinctions  baaed  on  wealth  and  so- 
cial position.  When  the  liberty  and  equality  of  men,  aa 
men,  with  regard  to  their  rights,  are  reoognized  and  re- 
apeeted,  the  parties  enter  into  this  relation  voluntarily  for 
tneir  mutual  advantage.  The  benefits  on  either  side  are 
defined  by  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  which  are  guarded  by  law.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural and  legitimate  basis  of  the  relation.  Butintheactual 
history  of  tJhe  world,  under  the  sway  of  human  selfishness, 
this  natural  order  has  been  very  extensively  subverted. 
Masters  have  used  their  superior  power  to  gain  ownership 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  nold  them  as  servants  bereft  of 
fVeedom,  subjected  to  their  absolute  control,  and  fixed 
in  a  oondition  of  servitude  from  whioh  neither  they  nor 
their  ehildren  aould  emerge.  Hence  the  existence  of 
slavery  almost  universally  under  the  ancient  civilisation ; 
henee  villeinage  and  serfdom  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
hence,  too,  the  domestic  slavery  of  modern  times.  (See 
Slavery,  Villeirage,  Sesp.)  The  consequent  division  of 
society  into  olasaas  tended  to  degrade  all  forms  of  manual 
labor  as  more  or  less  servile  and  disgraceful.  Thus,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  all  mechanical  industry 
and  mercantile  operations  were  carried  on  by  slaves  for  the 
benefit  of  their  masters,  and  all  such  pursuits  came  within 
the  purview  of  this  one  relation  of  master  and  servant.  But 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  worked  steadily  an  inflnenee 
adverse  to  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  and  now  almost  through- 
oat  Christendom  the  claim  of  one  man  to  own  the  person 
and  labor  of  his  fellow-man  is  abrogated,  and  the  pnnciple 
of  individual  freedom  in  the  relation  under  consideration 
is  established.  The  great  industries  of  society  are  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  honorable  vocations,  and  other  terms,  such 
as  merchant  and  salesman  or  clerk,  master  and  appren- 
tice or  journeyman,  farmer  and  laborer,  manager  and  op- 
erative, and  especially  the  broad  terms  of  capital  and  labor, 
distribute  mudi  that  was  formerly  treated  of  under  this 
relation.  Especially  is  this  true  in  our  own  oonntry,  where 
the  terms  master  and  servant  are  restricted  ver}-  much  to 
household  or  domestic  relation.  Even  there  the  spirit  of 
liberty  quite  generally  protests  against  everything  servile 
by  substituting  for  "  servant "  the  term  help  or  hired  man. 

It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  modem  social  science  so  to 
ac^ust  this  relation,  and  so  to  mould  publio  sentiment  con- 
cerning it,  aa  to  protect  the  rights  of  both  parties  in  full 
recognition  of  their  freedom  and  independence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  seonie  more  of  permanence  and  more  of  mu- 
tual regard,  attaohment,  and  fidelity  in  this  relation.  This 
is  closely  linked  with  the  labor  qiieetion  in  its  broad  appli- 
cation. The  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  reached  not 
mainly  by  legislation,  nor  in  great  combinations  and  as- 
sociations, fitly  as  these  means  may  be  employed,  but  by 
magnifying  to  the  common  apprehension  tne  dignity  of 
"  honest  work  well  done "  in  every  sphere,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  Christian  law  of  love  to  repress  the  suspicions,  en- 
vies, jealousies,  and  restless  aspirations  which  are  now  the 
disturbing  elements  in  the  relation.  A.  L.  Chapih. 

Maater  and  Servant,  in  Law.  The  duty  of  one  per- 
son to  render  service  to  another  may  either  be  derived  from 
a  rule  of  law  or  may  be  created  by  contract.  Servants  are 
thus  capable  of  division  into  two  principal  classes — slaves 
and  servants  by  contract.  Slaves  will  be  considered  in  a 
separate  article.  (Bee  Slates.)  Apprentices  form  a  special 
class  of  servants,  which  has  already  been  treated  of.  (See 
AppREiTTrcES.)  While  the  relation  of  a  master  to  an  ap- 
prentice usually  originates  in  a  contract,  yet  it  is  governed 
by  a  peculiar  set  of  statutory  mlee,  whereby  labor  nnder  it 
is  made  compulsory.  In  the  ordinary  relation  of  master 
and  servant,  as  understood  in  modem  times,  there  is  sim- 
ply a  contract  relation.  The  remedies  on  either  side  are 
those  which  attach  ordinarily  to  breach  of  contract ;  e.  g. 
an  action  in  a  court  of  law  for  compensation.  It  is  this 
cliu>s  of  servants  only  which  will  form  the  sabject  of  the 
present  article.     The  topic  will  be  considered  under  the 
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following  diTisioni ;  I.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  pu- 
tiea ;  II.  The  effect  of  the  relation  upon  third  persons. 

I.  The  principal  duty  of  a  servant  is  to  work  for 
the  master  for  the  entire  time  required  by  his  contract, 
with  reasonable  skill,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  and  to  follow  such  reasonable  orders  and  di- 
rections as  maj  be  given  him  in  the  course  of  his  service. 
He  may  be  engaged  either  indefinitely  or  for  a  fixed  period. 
In  the  former  case  he  may  quit  the  employment  without 
notice;  in  the  latter  instance,  the  contract  is  an  '*  entire" 
one,  and  he  can  recover  no  wages  unless  the  term  of  ser- 
vice is  fully  performed.  Thus,  if  the  servant  were  hired 
for  a  year  at  a  specified  sum,  and  should  leave  daring  that 
time  without  cause,  he  could  recover  no  portion  of  bis 
wages.  The  same  result  would  follow  though  his  wages 
\irere  estimated  by  the  month.  Thus,  a  hiring  for  a  year 
at  $50  per  month  is  an  annual  hiring,  the  mention  of  the 
month  being  a  mode  of  reckoning  the  annual  wages.  If, 
however,  the  contract  prescribed  that  the  wages  should 
be  paid  monihlj/f  the  servant  would  earn  wages  for  each 
month  that  he  continued  in  service,  subject  to  deductions 
for  any  injury  sustained  by  hia  master  by  his  breach  of 
contract.  There  is  a  tacit  engagement  on  the  part  of  a 
servant  that  he  has  the  usual  skill  possessed  by  the  per- 
sona who  follow  the  calling  in  which  ne  professes  to  serve; 
as,  if  he  becomes  a  clerk  to  a  merchant,  that  he  has  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  a  clerk.  If  these  be  absent,  he 
can  properly  be  dismissed  by  his  master  on  that  ground 
alone.  Dismissal  may  also  be  made  for  any  failure  or  re- 
fusal on  his  part  to  obey  such  orders  as  the  master  may 
properly  give  him  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  The 
remedies  of  the  master  are  not  confined  to  a  dismissal  of  a 
refractory  servant.  As  in  general  in  oasef)  of  breach  of 
contract,  he  may  hare  his  action  for  damages.  A  servant — 
as,  e.  g.,  an  accomplished  singer — may  have  made  a  con- 
tract whereby  if  performed  the  master  would  naturally 
reap  lar^e  gains.  If  she  wilfully  breaks  it,  she  will  be 
liable  to  pay  an  adequate  amount  of  damages.  This  con- 
tract is  of  a  personal  natare,  and  there  is  a  toeit  stipula- 
tion in  it  that  if  either  party  die  it  is  at  on  end.  It  seems, 
aocordingly,  to  follow  that  the  representatives  of  the  ser- 
vant would  be  entitled  to  receive  such  portion  of  the  wages 
as  had  equitably  been  earned  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  master  is  to  keep  up  the  rela- 
tion created  oy  the  eontraot,  to  furnish  the  servant  with 
suitable  tools  and  instruments  of  labor,  to  employ  suitable 
fellow-servants,  and  to  pay  the  stipulated  wages.  When 
these  obligations  are  violated  the  servant  has  a  right  of 
action. 

When  the  master  wrongfally  diseharges  a  servant  before 
the  time  of  service  has  expired  there  is  a  choice  of  reme- 
dies. The  servant  may  take  one  of  two  views — either  that 
the  contract  is  at  an  end,  or  that  itcontinnee.  If  he  adopts 
the  first  theory,  bo  may  sue  for  what  he  has  done,  and  re- 
cover its  value.  If  he  prefers  the  second,  be  has  an  action 
for  not  being  permitted  to  work,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the 
non-recognition  by  the  master  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween them.  Hifl  action  in  such  a  case  is  not  for  wages, 
but  for  breach  of  contract.  This  doctrine  has  recently 
been  carried  so  far  in  England  as  to  allow  the  servant  who 
is  discharged  after  tbe  contract  is  made,  but  before  the 
time  for  entering  upon  the  service  has  arrived,  at  his  elec- 
tion to  bring  an  immediate  action,  without  waiting  until 
the  contract-day  oconrs.  The  positive  refusal  of  the  mas- 
ter to  recogniKC  the  relation  of  service  relieves  the  servant 
from  any  readiness  to  perform  on  the  stipulated  day.  Still, 
the  servant  may  in  sucn  a  case  await  the  day  fixed,  tender- 
ing performance  or  showing  readiness  to  perform,  and  base 
his  action  on  a  refusal  then  to  receive  him.  This  theory 
has  not  yet  been  fully  recoeniied  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  well-settled  rule  tnat  the  master  must  not  know- 
ingly supply  his  servant  with  tools  or  other  instruments 
of  labor  which  are  unfit  for  use.  Should  he  do  so,  and  the 
servant  without  his  fault  sustain  damage  in  consequence, 
the  master  is  responsible.  This  rule  is,  however,  subject 
to  an  important  qualification.  If  the  servant  is  aware 
of  the  defect,  and  notwithstanding  continues  his  work,  he 
is  in  a  sense  the  author  of  his  own  iqjury,  or,  in  legal  lan- 
guage, is  guilty  of  "contributory  negligence,"  which  is  a 
fatal  objootion  to  his  claim.  (See  NECLiaKNCR.)  The  same 
general  remark  may  be  made  of  the  duty  of  the  master  to 
select  competent  fellow-serTonts.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  in  the  great  undertakings  of  modem  times 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  employ  a  number  of  servants 
to  co-operate  in  the  oceompliahmentof  a  particular  result. 
It  is  a  well-settled  general  rule  that  if  the  master  has  used 
reasonable  care  in  selecting  each  oo-operating  servants, 
and  one  of  them  by  his  carelessness  injures  another,  no 
Mtion  will  lie  against  the  master,  but  only  against  the 
servant  in  fault.     The  theory  is,  that  the  servant  in  fixing 


dangers  incident  to  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Nice  distinctions  are  taken  as  to  whether  the  employment 
in  which  the  two  servants  are  engaged  is  a  common  one  or 
not,  as  the  rule  cannot  be  extended  in  reason  to  a  cafo 
where,  though  the  employments  are  distinct,  the  master  is 
the  same.  The  rule  itself  gives  way  when  the  master  has 
not  used  due  core  in  the  selection  of  the  servant  at  fault. 
But  even  in  that  case,  if  tbe  person  injured,  knowing  of 
the  carelessness  of  a  fellow-servant,  still  works  with  him 
and  sustains  injury,  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negli- 
gence may  be  applied  to  him,  and  the  master  thus  be  re- 
lieved from  lianility.  A  servant  has  no  claim  upon  hip 
master  for  damage  sustained  by  him  owing  to  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  business  which  he  follows,  as  this  ri<l<  is 
plainly  assumed  by  him  in  fixing  his  rate  of  wages.  Nor 
can  he  call  upon  his  master  to  provide  bim  with  mrdieines 
or  medical  attendance  in  case  of  sickness,  though  if  the 
latter  should  engage  a  physician  to  render  bim  service  he 
may  become  liable  to  pay  the  medical  fees,  on  the  ground 
that  the  physician  contracted  with  him  and  gave  him 
credit.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  that  there  should  be  any  agreement 
to  pay  wages.  The  nature  of  the  service  may  show  that  it 
is  intended  to  be  gratuitous.  Thus,  if  a  bystander  should, 
in  the  absence  of  a  master,  volunteer  to  aid  hired  servanti 
in  performing  a  task  which  they  should  not  have  sufficient 
force  to  accomplish,  he  would  become  in  some  respects  a 
servant,  and  clearly  would  have  no  action  against  the 
master  for  injury  sustained  by  the  negligence  of  those 
whom  he  aided.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  parties  leads  to  a  presumption  that  no 
wages  are  to  be  paid.  An  instance  is  that  of  a  daughter 
living  in  her  father's  family  after  attaining  majority,  ren- 
dering eerviees  and  receiving  support.  It  may,  however, 
be  shown  that  there  was  a  mutual  understanding  that  wages 
were  to  be  paid,  when  they  can  be  collected. 

It  is  not,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  necessary  that 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant  should  be  created  by 
writing.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds  (see 
FRADD8,  Statdti  Or),  requiring  that  every  contract "  not 
to  be  performed  within  a  yoar "  should  be  written,  may, 
however,  be  applicable.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  term  of  ser- 
vice should  extend  beyond  one  year  from  the  day  when  the 
contract  is  entered  into,  it  must  be  written.  Still,  if  such 
a  contract  should  be  void  by  the  statute,  the  servant  could 
collect  the  reasonable  value  of  any  services  that  he  may 
have  rendered. 

II.  The  principal  question  under  the  second  subdivision 
of  this  article  concerns  the  right  of  third  persons  to  hold 
the  master  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  servant.  The 
liability  of  the  master  in  such  a  case  depends  largely  upon 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  law  a  substitution  of  the  servant 
in  his  place,  so  that  the  legal  maxim  may  be  applied  that 
he  who  acta  by  another,  himself  acts.  There  is  also  an- 
other principle  of  importance  to  be  noticed.  Even  where 
the  servant  goes  beyond  the  course  of  his  employment,  yet 
if  the  master  baa  so  conducted  himself  as  to  induce  third 
persons,  acting  in  good  faith,  to  suppose  that  the  serrsot 
has  authority,  he  will  be  precluded  from  denying  the  ap- 
parent authority  of  the  servant.  This  rule  is,  in  fact,  a 
Dranch  of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  (see  E.STOppeL),  and  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  case  where  a  servant  acts  in 
making  a  contract  substantially  as  an  agent.  (See  Aoent.) 
Thus,  if  a  master  should  send  his  servant  on  several  occa- 
sions to  purchase  for  him  family  stores  on  credit,  and  the 
servant  snould  on  a  further  occasion  make  a  purchase  with- 
out authority  and  for  hia  own  private  ends,  the  merchant 
still  supposing  him  to  be  acting  for  his  master,  the  latter 
would  be  liable.  Dismissing  from  view  this  class  of  oases, 
the  more  serious  inquiry  is.  How  far  is  the  master  respon- 
sible for  the  wrongful  or  tortious  acts  of  his  serranta  ?  The 
great  inquiry  is  in  this  cose  whether  the  servant  is  acting 
in  the  course  of  his  employment.  As  this  is  a  subject  of 
great  complexity  and  importance,  it  will  conduce  to  clear- 
ness to  consider  (1)  the  distinction  between  a  contractor 
and  a  servant,  and  (2)  the  master's  liability  for  the  acts  of 
the  latter.  (1)  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  a  servant  and  a  contractor.  The  nilc 
of  reipondeat  luperior,  which  makes  a  master  liable  for  the 
acts  of  a  servant,  has  no  general  application  to  the  case  of  a 
contractor.  There  are  certain  well-known  tests  whereby  a 
servant  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  contractor.  The  fol- 
lowing general  characteristics  in  each  case  may  be  stated : 
The  latter  follows  an  independent  employment,  receives 
compensation  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  work  done  rather 
than  for  the  time  occupied  in  it,  and  auppliea  a  result  to 
his  employer,  who  has  no  control  over  the  means  whereby 
it  is  effected.  The  former  in  general  has  no  independent 
employment,  is  paid  for  his  time  rather  than  for  the  end 
attained,  and  is  liable  to  be  controlled  both  in  the  mode  of 
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these  distinctions  may  not  always  be  so  broadly  drawn  as 
they  are  here  given,  yet  they  in  substance  always  exist. 
They  have,  however,  only  been  recently  reoognited  in 
jnrisprudenee.  In  the  year  1 799  the  following  cate  oo- 
eorred  in  the  English  conrt  of  eommon  pleas :  A,  having 
a  hoase  by  the  roadside,  contracted  with  B  to  repair  it  for 
a  stipulated  sum ;  a  carpenter,  having  a  contract  nnder  B 
to  do  the  whole  business,  employed  a  bricklayer  ander  him, 
and  he  again  contracted  for  a  quantity  of  lime  with  a  lime- 
bnmer.  The  servant  of  the  latter  laid  a  quantity  of  lime 
in  the  road,  by  means  of  which  the  chaise  of  the  plaintiff 
was  overturned,  and  he  was  thrown  out  and  injured.  The 
question  was  whether  A'  was  responsible  for  the  act  of  the 
bmebamer'g  servant.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  specifie 
art  which  eaased  the  injury  WM  not  authoriied  by  A,  and 
the  most  that  could  be  contended  was  that  it  was  included 
in  the  acts  which  he  did  in  fact  authorize.  This  the  court 
held,  and  pronounced  A  liable.  The  decision,  however, 
has  since  been  disregarded  in  England,  as  well  aa  in  this 
eountry,  and  the  proposition  maintained  that  as  B  was  a 
contractor,  none  of  the  persons  acting  under  him  could  be 
regarded  as  A's  servants.  The  act  of  ordering  the  house 
to  be  built  did  not  naturally  or  necessarily  result  in  causing 
the  injury.  That  was  to  be  imputed  simply  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  limebnmer's  servant,  for  which  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  consider  the  original  employer  responsible. 

While  this  general  rule  has  now  become  fully  settled, 
there  are  eases  in  which  an  employer  will  be  liable  for  the 
act  of  a  contractor.  One  is  where  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
in  its  natnre  unlawful.  Thus,  if  one  should  employ  a  con- 
tractor to  commit  a  nuisance  in  a  public  street  by  tearing 
up.  without  legal  authority,  a  pavement  and  disturbing 
inblie  travel,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  injury  caused, 
'he  same  rule  would  perhaps  be  applied  if  a  contractor 
was  directly  employed  to  do  the  very  act  which  caused  the 
injury ;  at*,  for  example,  if  in  the  above  case  he  had  been 
employed  by  A  specifically  to  plaoe  the  lime  in  the  road. 
Similar  doetrinee  are  applied  to  oases  where  the  employer 
is  under  a  duty  to  the  public  to  perform  an  act  in  a  pre- 
scribed manner.  In  that  caae  be  oannot  shift  off  responsi- 
bility by  employing  a  contractor.  This  proposition  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  city  having  a  duty  imposed  upon 
it  by  law  to  keep  its  streets  in  repair  or  properly  lighted. 
If  it  employs  a  contractor  to  ma^e  the  necessary  repairs, 
and  he  acta  negligently,  so  that  individuals  making  use  of 
the  streets  are  thereby  injured,  the  eity  will  be  responsible. 
(2)  Having  thus  distinguished  the  oaae  of  contractors 
from  that  of  servants,  it  remains  to  consider  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  master  for  the  acts  of  a  true  servant.  The  sole 
((aeEtion  here  is,  Was  the  act  done  within  the  scope  of  the 
servant's  employment?  Attempts  have  been  made  to  take 
a  distinction  between  negligent  and  wilful  acts,  on  the 
theory  that  the  master  is  liable  for  the  former  and  not  for 
the  latter.  It  has  been  found  in  the  late  exhaustive  dis- 
cussions of  this  subject  that  this  difference  does  not  exist, 
and  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  act  be  negligent  or 
wilful,  so  long  as  it  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  servant's 
employment.  Under  this  rule,  whenever  the  master  en- 
trnsts  the  servant  with  power  to  decide  ifhether  a  given 
state  of  facta  exists,  on  the  existence  of  which  he  is  au- 
thoriied  to  act,  and  he  makes  an  erroneous  decision  and 
acts  so  as  to  ix^ure  another,  that  person  will  have  an  action 
ai^inst  the  master.  Thus,  if  a  proprietor  of  an  omnibus 
should  entrust  a  driver  with  power  to  eject  an  intoxicated 
passenger,  and  the  driver  should  erroneonsly  conclude  that 
Intoxication  existed  in  a  particular  case,  and  should  remove 
the  passenger  accordingly,  the  master  would  be  liable.  The 
same  rule  would  be  applied  if  the  same  circumstances 
ihoold  exist  in  the  common  case  of  a  passenger  to  be  re- 
moved for  the  non-payment  of  fare.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  driver  or  conductor  knew  that  the  passenger  was  not 
intoxicated  or  that  be  had  paid  his  fare,  and  removed  him 
simply  to  vent  his  own  spite  or  malice,  he  could  not  be  said 
to  be  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment.  In  some 
cases  the  master  is  directlif  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of 
the  servant:  in  others,  indirectly.  In  the  former  case 
in  technical  language  he  is  said  to  be  liable  to  an  action 
of  trespasa,  and  in  the  latter  to  an  "  action  on  the  case." 
Thus,  whenever  the  master  directs  the  specific  act  to  be 
done,  and  it  directly  results  in  injury,  the  master  is  a  tres- 
passer, as  if  he  ordered  a  servant  without  cause  to  eject  a 
passenger  from  one  of  his  vehicles.  The  same  rule  pre- 
vails where  the  act  which  he  orders  necessarily  results  in  a 
trespass,  as  if  he  should  order  earth  to  he  removed  from 
his  own  land  in  such  a  manner  as  must  inevitably  lead  to 
the  caving  in  of  his  neighbor's  land.  But  in  cases  where 
the  act  of  the  servant  can  lie  performed  in  a  manner  which 
will  cause  no  injury  to  third  persons,  and  yet  it  is  in  fact 
done  by  him  in  snch  a  way  as  to  invade  another's  rights,  the 
master  is  no  longer  liable  directly,  but  only  consequentially. 
The  correct  theory,  then,  is,  that  he  is  legally  responsible  for 


the  employment  of  a  servant  who  in  the  performanee  of 
orders  is  so  derelict  in  his  daty  as  unnecessarily  to  injure 
others.  The  rules  that  have  been  stated  cease  to  prevail 
when  the  service  is  at  an  end  or  is  even  temporarily  sus- 
pended. For  the  time  lieing  the  apparent  servant  is  not  a 
servant.  Thus,  if  it  were  a  coachman's  duty  to  put  up  his 
master's  horses  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  should  with- 
ont  his  master's  knowledge  use  them  in  a  particular  instance 
at  a  later  hour  for  his  own  purposes,  he  would  not  be  in  his 
master's  service,  and  the  latter  would  not  be  responsible  for 
his  conduct,  though  it  was  ap]iarently  but  a  repetition  of 
acts  performed  while  in  service  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the 
day.  Reference  should  be  made  to  a  class  of  oases  where 
the  master  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  person  to  do 
a  specified  act,  and  through  the  wilful  act  of  the  servant 
the  contract  remains  unperformed.  In  that  case  an  action 
may  be  based  upon  the  breach  of  contract,  it  being  imma- 
terial to  the  injured  party  whether  that  breach  is  occasioned 
by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  servant  or  not.  Thus,  if  a  rail- 
road company  should  agree  to  carry  goods  or  passengers 
from  one  place  to  another  within  a  specified  time,  and  its 
servants  shonld  bj  a  combination  among  themselves  pre- 
vent the  transportation,  the  contract  is  broken  and  the 
company  is  liable. 

There  are  instances  in  which  it  has  been  determined  that 
a  master  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  one  employed  by  his  ser- 
vant, even  without  any  specific  authority  to  make  ase  of 
his  services.  The  ground  of  this  would  seam  to  be  that  the 
master  by  implication  confers  upon  a  servant  the  power  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  others,  so  far  as  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  acts  done  within  the  scope  of  the  general 
employment.  It  is  thus  a  dictate  of  public  policy  that 
the  master  should  be  answerable.  In  an  early  case  it  ap- 
peared that  a  master  having  employed  a  servant  to  do 
some  act,  the  servant  out  of  idleness  employed  another  to 
do  it,  and  that  person  in  carrying  into  execution  the  orders 
which  had  t>een  given  to  the  servant  committed  an  injury. 
The  master  was  held  liable.  This  doctrine  was  sanctioned 
by  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  in  a  recent  instance,  in 
which  a  servant  was  directed  to  throw  snow  from  the  roof 
of  a  house  into  a  street,  and  one  passing  by  was  iqjured 
by  a  piece  of  ice  caralessly  thrown  down  by  a  person  em- 
ployed by  the  servant  without  the  master's  knowledge. 

There  is  snch  a  complete  identity  between  a  master  and 
a  servant  acting  in  the  oourso  of  his  employment  that 
notice  to  the  latter  of  a  certain  fact  connected  with  the 
business  is  deemed  to  be  notice  to  the  former,  even  though 
the  servant  is  so  neglectful  of  his  duty  as  not  to  mention 
the  fact  to  the  master.  Thus,  if  a  servant  having  charge 
of  a  vicious  dog  should  know  his  propensities^  the  master 
would  be  deemed  to  have  like  knowledge,  and  would  be 
answerable  accordingly. 

Assuming  that  a  person  is  a  servant,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  in  a  legal  point  of  view  to  determine  who  is  his 
master.  He  may  oe  regularly  employed  by  one  person 
who  may  commission  him  to  serve  another.  The  question 
will  be,  if  he  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  negligence  whereby  some 
third  person  is  injured,  whether  he  is  the  servant  of  the 
regular  employer  or  of  the  one  whom  he  happens  tempo- 
rarily to  be  serving.  Thus,  if  an  owner  of  a  carriage  should 
hire  for  a  day  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  driver  from  the  keeper 
of  a  livery  stable,  and  the  driver  should,  while  obeying  the 
directions  of  the  owner  of  the  carriage,  through  negligence, 
injure  a  stranger,  who  would  be  liable  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
the  driver  is  the  servant  of  the  party  who  selected  him  and 
who  pays  his  wages,  and  not  of  the  man  whom  he  happens 
to  be  serving  by  foroe  of  the  directions  of  the  true  master. 
Under  special  circumstances  the  owner  of  the  carriage  may, 
undoubtedly,  make  himself  liable,  aa  if  he  should  person- 
ally interfere  with  the  mode  in  which  the  driver  performs 
his  service. 

The  fact  that  the  master  is  liable  for  the  wrongful  act  of 
the  servant  does  not  relieve  the  latter.  He  is  the  true 
author  of  the  wrong  done.  The  injured  party  may  at  his 
election  sue  either  the  master  or  the  servant,  and  according 
to  some  authorities  both  in  one  action.  If  the  master  is 
obliged  to  pay  damages,  ho  bos  a  remedy  over  against  the 
servant.  It  is  a  wise  course  for  the  master  when  sued  to 
notify  the  servant  to  defend  the  action,  in  which  case  the 
judgment  against  the  master  is  conclusive  against  the 
servant. 

The  master  may  on  his  part  have  an  action  against  third 
persons  who  injure  his  servant  and  thus  deprive  him  of 
his  services.  The  ground  of  the  action  is  "  loss  of  service." 
Examples  of  this  are  cases  in  which  an  assault  has  been 
committed  or  there  has  been  a  deprivation  of  personal  lib- 
erty. 8o.  if  a  female  servant  were  seduced  and  loss  of 
service  thereby  sustained.  It  is  a  further  rule  that  if  one 
knowingly  entices  away  a  servant  and  leads  him  to  break 
his  contract  of  service,  the  master  will  have  a  oause  of 
action  against  the  entioer,  even  though  he  may  also  bare 
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ono  agftinrt  the  aenrant.  Thi<  rul«  has  been  applied  to 
oaaes  of  greater  magnitude  than  those  uaaally  found  in 
eontraots  of  service ;  «.  g,  contraota  with  managers  of  thea- 
tres or  operas  bj  musical  or  dramatic  performers.  These 
principles  cannot  be  extended  so  far  as  to  give  the  master 
a  cause  of  action  for  a  mere  breach  of  contract  made  by  th& 
third  person  with  the  servant,  whereby  the  latter  is  injured. 
Thus,  if  a  servant  should  enter  into  an  ordinary  passenger 
contract  with  a  railway  company,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
should  sustain  injury,  disabling  him  from  service,  the 
master  could  have  no  action,  as  he  would  be  no  party  to 
the  contract.  The  servant  alone  could  enforce  its  provi- 
sions. When,  on  the  other  hand,  no  contract  intervenes, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  is  impaired  by  a  wrongful 
act  done  to  the  servant,  the  master  has  his  remedy  in  an 
action  for  damages.  If,  however,  the  servant  were  killed 
by  the  wrongful  act  of  another,  the  master  would  have  no 
action.  The  oontraotof  service  is  deemed  to  be  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  servant,  and  every  remedy  is  suspended. 
Statutes  in  some  States  have  varied  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
parent  and  child,  but  not  in  that  of  the  mere  contract  of 
service.  The  rules  thus  stated  are  not  reciprocal.  The 
servant  has  no  remedy  for  an  injury  done  to  the  master, 
not  even  if  the  master  is  so  disabled  as  to  prevent  him 
^m  continuing  the  work  in  which  the  servant  is  engaged. 
It  is  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law  that  the  servant  may 
defend  the  master  from  unjustifiable  personal  assaults,  as 
well  as  the  master  in  like  case  the  servant.  These  rules  are 
extended  to  the  cases  of  parent  and  child  and  of  husband 
and  wife.  A  parent  may  sue  one  who  injures  or  seduces 
bis  child  for  "loss of  service."  (See  PARXirr  akd  Child.) 
On  the  same  ground  a  husband  may  sue  an  adulterer  who 
has  seduced  his  wife,  or  any  person  who  in  legal  language 
has  "  harbored  "  her,  or  wilfully  and  without  good  cause 
withdrawn  her  from  his  service.  (See  Husbakd  akd  Wrrs.) 
This  branch  of  the  law  has  become  in  modem  times  one 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  particularly  in  the  admin- 
istration of  such  great  departments  of  business  as  railways. 
The  general  rules  of  law  will  be  applied  to  corporations 
acting  as  masters,  as  well  as  to  individijala.  (For  further 
information  consult  Smith  on  Matter  and  Servant ;  Red- 
field  on  Railumgt;  Kent's  Gomme»tariee  f  lecture  on  this 
topic.)  There  is  some  legislation  in  England  concerning 
"  laborers  "  and  "  servants  of  husbandry."  This  has  not 
been  copied  in  this  country.  (For  peonliar  rules  concern- 
ing seamen  consult  Sxamsic.)  T.  W.  Dwioht. 

Master  in  Chancery)  in  former  times  an  officer  in 
the  English  court  of  chancery  who  acted  as  general  assist- 
ant to  the  judge,  and  performed  much  of  the  administra- 
tive and  collateral  business  of  the  court  These  officers 
were  twelve  in  number,  of  whom  the  master  of  the  rolls 
was  the  chief.  (See  Mastxb  of  the  Rolls.)  The  practice 
of  appointing  them  grew  np  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  English  law.  Their  principal  functions  were  the 
hearing  of  references  of  causes,  the  taking  of  affidavits 
and  acknowledgments,  the  examination  of  witnesses  in 
certain  oases — as,  e.  g.,  for  the  perpetuation  of  testimony — 
the  taking  of  recognisances,  etc.  When  a  suit  involved  a 
matter  of  account,  particularly  if  this  wore  long  and  com- 
plicated, it  became  the  usual  practice  to  refer  its  settlement 
to  a  master.  The  masters  also  examined  upon  reference 
the  propriety  of  bills  in  equity,  and  if  report  was  made 
that  a  bill  contained  scandalous  and  impertinent  matter,  it 
was  struck  out.  If  no  objection  was  made  to  the  report 
or  decision  of  a  master  in  any  case,  it  was  the  regular 
practice  to  perfect  and  confirm  it  by  a  judicial  order. 
Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  office  of  master 
in  chancery  has  been  abolished  in  England  by  statute  (15 
and  16  Vict  ch.  36),  and  the  duties  which  formerly  devolved 
upon  this  officer  are  performed  by  the  judges  and  registrars. 
In  the  U.  S.  there  are  still  masters  in  chancery  in  some  of 
the  States.  In  those  which  follow  the  New  York  code  of 
procedure  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  refer  matters  of  ac- 
count and  other  incidental  business  in  equity  to  attomeys- 
at-law  or  solicitors  for  settlement  or  determination,  who 
are  in  such  a  cose  styled  technically  "  referees."  In  per- 
forming such  functions  they  have  much  the  same  powers 
as  masters  in  chancery  formerly  possessed.  (For  further 
information  as  to  masters  in  chancery  consult  Spence, 
Equitable  Juriidiction  of  Courf  of  Chancery,  Daniell's 
Chancerji  Practice,  Barbour's  do.) 

George  Chase.    Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwioht. 

Master  of  a  Ship  (law),  the  chief  officer  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  having  supreme  command  of  the  crew  and  the  sole 
management  of  tne  ship,  often  in  common  speech  called 
the  "  captain."  This  office,  with  its  peculiar  legal  func- 
tions, is  very  ancient ;  it  is  described  in  the  Lawe  of  Olfron, 
which  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  Italian  Coh- 
tolato  del  Mare,  a  collection  or  digest  of  the  principal  com- 
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time  codes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  master  is  appointed 
by  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  as  an  agent  represents  both 
them  and  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  He  is  clothed  With  very 
great  powers  in  respect  to  the  ship,  the  cargo,  and  the  crew, 
and  wnile  in  foreign  countries  his  authority  to  act  for  and 
to  bind  bis  principals  exceeds  that  of  any  other  regular 
commercial  agent,  and  is  almost  unbounded.  (For  a  full 
description  of  his  powers,  duties,  and  functions  see  Ship- 

PIICO.) 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  chancery  in  England,  before  whom  equitable  causes  may 
be  heard  in  the  first  instance.  He  possesses  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction  with  the  three  vice-chancellors.  (See  Coubtv.) 
Appeals  may  be  taken  from  his  decisions  to  the  court  of 
appeal  in  chancery  or  to  the  lord  chancellor.  This  specific 
title  was  given  to  him  originally  because  he  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  public  rolls  and  records.  This  custody,  how- 
ever, was  gradually  withdrawn  from  him,  and  vested  in 
officers  not  in  his  appointment,  but  has  in  recent  times  been 
restored  to  him  by  statute  (1  and  2  Vict  ch.  94).  He  was 
formerly  chief  of  the  masters  in  chancery  until  this  office 
was  abolished.  (See  Master  ih  Cbancert.) 

OEORax  Chasb.    Revisbd  bt  T.  W.  Dwiqbt. 

Mas'tersingers  [Gler.  Meittereinger],  the  name  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  literary  guild  or  association  which  was 
formed  in  various  German  cities  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  when  poetry  had  died  out  at  the  courts 
among  the  Minnesingers,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  burgh- 
ers. The  productions  of  these  schools  have  comparatively 
little  poetical  interest,  and  as  the  invention  of  some  nov- 
elty in  form  was  the  condition  of  becoming  master  of  the 
guild,  hunting  after  novelties  soon  drove  the  form  into  ab- 
surdity, (For  interesting  information  of  this  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon see  FnKh.ma.nn,-OrUndlieher  Bericht  dee  Deutechen 
Meiitergetange  (Giirlits,  1573),  and  Wagenseil,  Bueh  voh  der 
Meittertinger  koldeeligen  Xnnet  (1697).) 

Mas'tic  [Gr,  iLaarixv ;  literally,  eheming  substance,  be- 
cause it  was  used  as  a  masticatory  by  the  ancients  as  now 
by  the  Orientals],  a  valuable  gum-resin  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  many  varnishes.  Alone,  it  is  transparent,  tough, 
brilliant,  and  delicate,  and  is  often  employed  in  finishing 
maps  and  paintings.  It  is  obtained  fk'om  cuts  in  the  bark 
of  Piitachio  lentitcue,  P.  Atlantica,  etc.,  shrubs  of  the  order 
Anacardiaoeas.  It  comes  from  Barbary,  the  Levant,  and 
especially  from  China.  It  has  a  limited  use  in  medicine 
and  in  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope,  and  in  den- 
tistry is  a  temporary  material  for  filling  decayed  teeth. 

Has'tiir  [L,  Lat.  maelivHt^,  a  name  applied  to  several 
distinct  breeds  of  large  watch-dogs.  The  old  English  and 
Irish  mastiffs  (breeds  which  are  unfortunately  now  nearly 
extinct)  resemble  the  bull-dog  in  courage  and  strength,  but 
excel  him  in  magnanimity,  faithfulness,  and  affection  for 
man.  The  mastiff  is  a  most  dangerous  enemy.  The 
Thibet  mastiff,  from  Central  Asia,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  dog  tribe.  He  is  bred  both  as  a  sheep-dog  and  as  a 
defender  of  the  house.  The  so-called  Cuban  bloodhound 
is  really  a  mastiff  of  Spanish  origin,  but  in  ferocity  and 
blood-thirstiness  appears  to  excel  all  other  breeds. 

Mas'tin  (Cladoius  Hexby),  M.  D.,  LL.I>., b.  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  June  4,  1826 ;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia;  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  1846;  was  a 
private  pupil  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  and 
graduated  M.  D.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1849 ; 
went  to  Europe  in  1850,  and  studied  in  London,. Paris,  and 
Edinburgh.  Returning,  settled  in  Mobile,  where  he  has 
since  practised,  chiefly  as  a  surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  Mar.,  1874,  delivered 
the  annual  address  before  the  medical  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  institution  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1875.  Dr. 
Maetin  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to  medical  jour- 
nals, and  is  a  most  excellent  surgeon,         Paul  F,  Eyb. 

Mas'todon  [Gr.  iuurr6t,  a  "  nipple,"  and  Usui,  a  "  tooth  "], 
an  extinct  genus  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  quadrupeds 
of  large  siie,  belonging  to  the  order  Proboscidca,  and 
closely  related  to  the  elephant  and  the  mammoth.  They  are 
distinguished  from  those  animals  principally  by  the  more 
simple  structure  of  the  crowns  of  the  molar  or  grinding 
teeth.  These  teeth,  according  to  Owen,  are  seven  on  each 
side,  above  and  below.  The  first  two,  at  least  in  the  upper 
jaw,  are  followed  by  vertical  successors,  but  the  remaining 
teeth  displace  one  another  from  behind  forward,  uj<aally 
not  more  than  two  of  each  series  being  in  use  at  one  time, 
or  eight  in  all.  The  molar  teeth  have  wedge-shaped,  trans- 
verse ridges,  and  the  summits  of  the  ridges  are  divided  by 
a  depression  lengthwise  with  the  tooth,  and  further  sub- 
divided into  smaller  cones,  more  or  less  resembling  the 
teats  of  a  cow,  whence  the  name,  meaning  "  nipple-tooth." 
The  form  of  these  teeth  is  of  peouiLar  interw^  as  being 
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mkl!  and  the  oomplex  teeth  of  the  elephant.  In  the  oom- 
mon  .\merican  Bpecie9,.V.  AmerieaHut  ( Ohiotieut,  giganteut), 
the  posterior  molars  are  crossed  by  three  to  Ave  such  ridges, 
the  last  molar  above  and  below  heing  subject  to  some  va- 
riation ;  but  in  the  three  teeth  preceding  the  last  there  are 
three  snch  ridgef,  and  this  form  was  taken  by  Dr.  Fal- 
coner as  the  type  of  his  sub-genus  Trilnpodon  ("three- 
ereste'I ").  M.  lonyiratlrit  of  Europe  has  four  luch  ridges 
on  the  rorresponding  teeth,  representing  his  sub-genus 
TrtmhpkoHmt  (*' four-orested ").  M.  SIralrnnt  has  five 
Titiges.  while  another  group,  considered  by  that  author  as 
intermediate  between  Etepka»  and  MattoHon,  and  named 
Styndon,  has  six  or  more  such  crests.  These  ridges  are 
built  up  of  dentine  or  the  bony  substance  of  the  tooth, 
and  covered  by  a  layer  of  enamel.  The  fangs  and  base  of 
the  tooth  are  further  covered  by  a  coating  of  cement,  which 
in  the  typical  Matlndon  extends  only  in  a  very  thin  layer 
over  the  enamel  of  the  crown,  while  in  Stegadnn  it  is  pres- 
rnt  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  valleys  between  the 
crowded  ridges.  In  the  elephant  the  same  process  has 
been  carried  still  further.  The  ridges  of  dentine  coated 
with  enamel  have  become  numerous,  thin,  and  propor- 
tionally high,  and  the  intervals  are  filled  with  cement, 
which  also  invests  the  whole  crown  of  the  tooth.  As  snch 
s  tooth  becomes  worn  by  use  the  grinding  surface  will 
present  a  series  of  ridges  of  enamel  crossing  the  tooth,  and 
loiting  with  each  other  in  pairs  at  the  sides  of  the  tooth, 
to  as  to  enclose  an  elongated  area  of  dentine.  Each 
of  these  areas  represents  a  section  of  a  dentinal  ridge, 
while  between  the  areas,  and  oontlnnoas  with  the  exterior 
of  the  tooth,  is  a  layer  of  cement.  Both  the  cement  and 
dentine,  being  softer  than  the  enamel,  will  be  worn  into 
hollows  alternating  with  ridges  of  that  material. 

The  coarser  teeth  of  the  Mattodon  indicated  a  coarser 
food  than  that  of  the  elephant,  and  the  remains  of  twigs 
and  branches  of  trees,  especially  spruce  and  hemlock,  found 
in  the  position  of  the  stomach  of  some  mastodon  skeletons, 
hare  given  Tery  positive  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
food.  There  were  no  canine  teeth,  but  two  of  the  upper 
incisors  were  developed  in  the  form  of  tusks,  like  those  of 
the  elephant.  These  were  also  preceded  by  a  pair  of  de- 
eidnous  tusks,  and  in  soma  speeies  were  provided  with  a 
band  of  enamel  npon  their  surface.  Shorter  tusks  were 
sIm  present  in  the  lower  jaw  of  many  and  perhaps  all  the 
speeies.  These  were  early  deciduous  in  the  females,  and 
in  the  males  one,  usually  the  right,  was  frequently  retained. 
The  skull  w&s  massive,  but  considerably  lightened  by  air- 
carities.  The  form  and  position  of  the  nasal  opening,  as 
well  as  the  shape  of  the  nasal  bones,  indicate  the  presence 
of  in  elongated  and  flexible  proboscis,  and  the  necessity  of 
mch  an  organ  is  shown  by  toe  ehortneei  of  the  neck,  the 
vertebrte  of  which  are  much  oompressed  longitudinally  and 
Isttened.  All  the  vertebrte  are  short,  with  the  neural  spines 
of  the  thoracic  region  elongated.  The  M.  Americanu;  the 
earliest  and  best  known  species,  has  been  very  fully  de- 
Kribed  under  the  name  M.  gigantem  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
the  description  being  mostly  drawn  from  a  very  perfect 
ikeleton  discovered  in  a  swamp  at  Xewburg,  N.  T.  This 
ikeleton  measures  11  feet  in  height,  and  17  feet  in  length 
t«  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  entire  length  of  the  tusk  is 
10  feet  11  inches,  about  2}  feet  being  ineluded  in  the  socket. 
The  fore  foot  meaenrea  nearly  2  feet  across.  The  bones 
were  massive  compared  with  those  of  the  elephant.  When 
alive  this  animal  must  have  been  12  or  13  feet  high,  and, 
including  the  tusks,  about  25  feet  long.  Other  skeletons 
more  or  less  complete  have  been  discovered  in  Orange  eo., 
)(.  T.,  in  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  while  isolated  bones  and  teeth  have  been  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  V.  S.  and  in  Canada.  This  species 
teems  to  have  been  eonflned  to  the  Quaternary.  At  the 
•ime  time  there  were  living  at  least  two  species  in  South 
America,  the  M.  Andinm  and  ilf.  Bumholdtii,  the  former 
nieeies  extending  into  the  southern  parts  of  this  continent. 
From  the  Pliocene  of  Kebraaka,  Dr.  Leidy  has  described 
t  speeies,  M.  mirifina,  smaller  than  M.  Ammcamu,  and 
with  a  greater  number  of  transverse  ridges  upon  its  molars. 
U.  ohtHnu  was  first  described  from  the  Pliocene  of  Mary- 
land, and,Temains  of  the  same  or  a  closely  allied  species 
have  since  been  found  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Cali- 
fornia, and  New  Mexico.  This  species  closely  resembled  the 
if.  anguttideiu  of  Europe,  and  like  that  species  was  pro- 
Tided  with  a  band  of  enamel  upon  the  tusk.  No  American 
tpecies  are  known  earlier  than  the  Pliocene,  but  in  Europe 
M.  longirottria  and  M.  tapiroide*  are  from  the  Miocene,  and 
the  explorations  of  Capt.  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer  have 
made  known  several  species  from  the  Sewalik  Hills  of  India, 
which  are  referred  to  the  Miocene.  Below  that  formation 
no  species  have  yet  been  discovered.  0.  C.  Marsh. 

Ulaatodongan'ms  [Or.  iiaam,  a  "nipple,"  iSovt,  a 
"tooth,"  and  o-avpot,  a  "liiard"],  an  extinct  genus  of 
Amphibia.  (See  LAVTiuaTH0D05.) 
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SfasA'di,  or  ANlWasAdt  (Au-ABrL-HA.ssAx),  b.  at 
Bagdad  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  received  a 
brilliant  education  and  spent  many  years  in  travel.  The 
Mohammedan  power  and  the  Arabic  language  were  then 
at  their  highest  development,  and  MasAdi  visited  and  de- 
scribed many  regions  which  no  writer  of  his  race  and  creed 
had  seen,  including  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  Persia,  India 
(perhaps  even  China),  Madagascar,  Arabia,  all  the  coun- 
tries of  North  Africa,  and  Spain.  His  later  years  were 
Eassed  in  Palestine,  Bassora,  Antioch,  and  Damascus,  and 
e  d.  in  Egypt  in  966.  His  work,  embracing  the  geograph- 
ical and  historical  results  of  his  travels,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  kind  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  abounds  in 
curious  information  illustrating  the  manners,  morals,  and 
beliefs  of  the  time.  It  is  sty  led  MeadoKt  of  Gold  and  Miaa 
of  Oema,  and  is  but  an  epitome  of  a  larger  work,  now  lost, 
called  the  Hittory  of  the  Time*.  The  Meadotng  of  Gold  has 
been  frequently  printed,  and  a  partial  English  translation 
was  published  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger  in  1841  under  the  title 
of  El-MntMi't  Hittorical  Enryclttp*d!a.  Other  works  of 
Masftdl  are  extant  in  MS.,  and  several  others  have  been 
lost. 

Masillipatam%  seaport  of  British  India,  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  tho  presidency  of  Madras, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kristnah,  in  lat.  16°  10'  N.  It  corriei 
on  a  considerable  trade,  as  its  harbor  is  the  only  place  on 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Decean  where  the  heavy 
surf  allows  large  vessels  to  cast  anchor ;  from  October  to 
December,  however,  no  ships  can  arrive  on  account  of  the 
monsoon.     Fop.  27,884. 

Mat,  or  Matting  [Ang.-Sax,  meatte],  a  coarse  textile 
fabric  made  by  weaving  grasses,  rushes,  palm-fibre,  bark, 
and  the  like,  and  used  for  summer  floor-covering,  for  pack- 
ing furniture  and  other  goods,  as  material  for  bags,  ai 
covering  for  hotbeds  and  cold-frames  in  gardens,  etc.  In 
rude  nations  matting  is  used  instead  of  sailcloth.  Vast 
quantities  of  **  bass  matting,"  made  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  European  linden  tree  ( Tilia),  are  made  in  Northern 
Russia.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  Russian  exports  are  paoked 
in  this  material,  which  has  an  extensive  sale.  Chinese  or 
Canton  matting  is  made  from  rushes,  as  are  tho  excellent 
mats  of  the  Japanese.  The  Mauritius  exports  sugar  and 
grain  packed  in  mats,  which  are  made  of  tho  leaves  of  a 
tree.  When  washed  they  are  sold  very  cheaply.  The 
beautiful  India  matting  is  woven  from  a  eodge,  the  Pupy- 
mj  Pangoreu  In  Portugal  and  Spain  very  handsome  mats 
are  made  from  Esparto  grass  ai^d  reeds.  Mats  are  also 
made  from  coir  or  ooooanut  and  other  palm  fibres.  These 
are  used  for  covering  the  floori  of  public  halls,  and  are 
very  durable.  The  Japanese  make  mats  so  soft  and  elastio 
that  they  are  used  as  bedding. 

Matagor'da,  county  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Matagorda  Bay.  Area,  1331  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  has  large  tracts 
of  alluvial  lands  of  the  richest  description.  Live-stock  and 
cotton  are  leading  products.  The  oounty  is  well  timbered 
near  the  streams.     Cap.  Matagorda.     Pop.  3377. 

Matagorda,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Matagorda  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Matagorda  Bay,  has  5  churches  and  several 
schools.  It  is  an  old  Spanish  town,  and  a  favorite  summer 
resort.  Pop.  386.  During  the  severe  storm  of  Sept.  15- 
20,  1875,  which  visited  this  section  of  the  Texas  coast, 
Matagorda  was  submerged,  with  much  loss  of  property 
and  a  few  lives.  (See  Ikoiaxola.) 

Matagorda  Bay,  an  extensive  bay  of  Calhoun  and 
Matagorda  cos.,  Tex.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  Lavaca  Bay,  one  of  its  arms,  receives  Lavaca 
River.  The  land  about  the  bay  is  flat  and  much  cut  up  by 
bayous,  but  a  part  affords  rich  pasturage.  The  entrance  to 
the  bay  is  by  Pass  Cavallo.  Matagorda  Peninsula,  which 
separates  the  bay  from  the  sea,  is  a  low  sand-spit,  often 
marshy,  and  in  some  places  is  overflowed  completely  by 
high  tides.  Indianola,  Port  Lavaca,  and  Matagorda  are 
the  principal  towns  on  tho  bay,  which  is  the  channel  of 
much  commercial  activity. 

Matagorda  Island,  a  long  sandy  island  in  Calhoun 
CO.,  Tex.,  separating  Espiritu  Santo  Bay  from  tho  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Its  N.  E.  end  reaches  Pass  Cavallo,  and  has  an 
iron  lighthouse  with  flashing  light;  lat.  28°  20'  49"  N.,  Ion. 
96°  23'  30"  W. 

Matamo'ras,  or  Matamoros,  a  frontier  town  of 
Mexico,  state  of  Tamanlipas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  40  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  has  considerable  trade,  exporting 
horses,  hides,  wool,  and  metals,  and  importing  manufac- 
tured goods  of  all  kinds.     Pop.  12,000. 

Matamoras,  a  v.  (Nxw  Matamoras  P.  0.)  of  Orand 
View  tp.,  Washington  co.,  0.,  on  the  Ohio  River.    Pop.  400. 

Matamoras,  a  v.  of  Lykens  tp.,  Danphini  coM/^arvrr 
Pop.  143.  Digitized  by  VaVTCJ^ 
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Sfatamo'ros  (Gen.  Mariano),  b.  in  Mexico  about 
1770;  waa  in  1811  prieat  of  the  village  of  Jantelolco, 
in  the  district  of  Cuemaraoa,  when  the  ezceeaes  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery  induced  him  to  join  the  inaurgenta  who 
had  proclaimed  independence.  He  went  to  Ituoar,  S.  of 
Puebia,  then  held  by  the  celebrated  chieftain  Morelos, 
who,  being  himself  a  prieat,  received  him  with  great  favor, 
and  at  once  made  him  a  colonel.  In  that  capacity  he  aoon 
ahowed  such  decided  military  talent  aa  to  Im  called  "  the 
right  arm  of  Morelos,"  and  the  heroio  defence  of  Caantia 
(1812)  waa  largely  due  to  hia  efforts.  He  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  aucoessfol  expedition  against  Oaxaca, 
and  waa  in  command  at  the  signal  victory  of  San  Aguatin 
del  Palmar  (Oct.,  1813).  Had  be  then  exercised  supreme 
power,  Mexican  independence  would  probably  have  been 
establiahed ;  but  Morelos,  having  resolved  to  attack  Val- 
ladolid,  waa  repulaed  and  hia  foroea  ahattered  at  the  battle 
of  Puruarin,  in  which  Matamoroa  waa  captured.  He  was 
shot  a  few  days  later  at  Valladolid  (now  Morelia)  Feb.  13, 
18U.  His  remains  at  a  later  day  were  placed  with  tboao 
of  Hidalgo  and  Moreloa  in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  and 
his  memory  has  been  honored  by  giving  bis  name  to  an 
importtint  city,  as  well  as  to  numerous  towna  and  districts. 
Alaman,  in  his  History  of  Mexico,  charactorizea  Hatamoros 
as  the  beat  military  geniua  among  the  inaurgent  leaders. 

Mataii'zas,  town  of  Cuba,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
island,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name, 
52  milea  E.  of  Havana,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by  two 
linea  of  railway,  ia  well  built,  and  contains  one  of  the  best 
educational  institutiona  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Empreaa 
Academy.  It  ia  fortified,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  carries 
on  a  very  considerable  trade;  in  1807  it  exported  1,725,699 
cwts.  of  sugar  and  1,212,587  cwts.  of  molasses.   Pop.  36,102. 

JHataro')  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  large  manufactories  of  cot- 
ton, sailcloth,  and  glass,  irt>n-foundries,  and  shipbuilding 
docks.    Pop.  15,861. 

Matawan',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  28 
milea  from  Xcw  York  City,  on  the  Matawan  Creek.  It 
oontaina  1  institute,  4  churches,  2  hotels,  1  bank,  I  news- 
paper, a  fine  public  ball,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  2839. 
D.  A.  Bell,  En. "  Jouhnal." 

Matoheti«  line  sticks  or  splinters  of  inflammable  mate- 
rial tipped  with  a  substance  yet  more  inflammable  to  faoili- 
tate  ignition.  Our  English  word — like  the  Fr.  mteke,  a 
"  wick,"  a  "  look  of  hair ;"  the  Port,  mecha,  a  "  match  or 
wick ;"  It.  miecio,  mieeo — ^is  derived  from  the  Mid.  Latin, 
myxa,  mvxu;  the  "  wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle,"  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Or.  iLvtn,  ''mucus;"  fiufa,  which  alao  signifiea 
the  noszle  of  an  antiqae  lamp,  is  traceable  to  the  Sanskrit 
mur,  munedmi,  to  "  throw  away,"  to  "  scatter."  The  earliest 
matches  of  which  we  have  any  record  were  thin  strips  of 
wood  about  nix  inches  long  and  tipped  with  sulphur  or 
brimstone.  These  were  first  used  with  the  old  tidder-box, 
one  being  applied  to  the  smouldering  tinder,  into  which  a 
spark  bad  been  struck  with  flint  and  steel ;  but  they  were 
also  employed  in  conjunction  with  more  rapid  means  of 
obtaining  light.  Phosphorus,  discovered  in  1677,  was  first 
applied  to  common  lighting  purposes  by  Godfrey  Hankwits, 
wbo  in  1680  found  that  a  minute  portion  rubbed  between 
folds  of  btown  paper  would  take  fire  and  ignite  a  sulphur 
match  brought  in  contact  with  it.  But  as  photphoms  was 
for  some  time  very  costly,  neither  this  invention  nor  others 
necessitating  its  use  could  bo  of  general  service.  Among 
the  best  of  these  inventions  was  a  small  bottle  in  which  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  had  l>een  stirred  with  a  hot  wire  so  as 
to  coat  its  interior  with  oxide  of  phosphorus ;  the  battle 
was  kept  tightly  corked  except  when  a  light  was  required, 
then  the  cork  was  withdrawn,  and  a  sulphur  match  was 
dipped  in  and  thus  ignited.  Oxymuriate  matches,  a  much 
later  invention,  were  strips  of  wood  tipped  first  with  sul- 
phur, then  with  a  paste  of  chlorate  oi  potash,  gum,  and 
sugar,  colored  with  vermilion.  They  were  sold  ifl  small 
boxes  with  double  compartments,  in  one  of  which  fitted  a 
little  bottle  containing  a  piece  of  asbcstoa  soaked  in  oil  of 
vitriol ;  a  match  dipped  into  this  bottle  ignited  immedi- 
ately. But  the  plan  hod  its  disadvantages,  for  the  oil  of 
vitriol  was  dangerous  to  carry  about,  and  soon  deteriorated 
from  exposure  to  the  air.  The  first  friction  matches,  or 
liiri/ert,  invented  in  1829,  were  tipped  with  a  paste  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  antimony,  and  starch,  and 
were  ignited  by  being  drawn  between  folds  of  sand-paper. 
For  greater  safety  they  wore  made  in  the  shape  of  a  comb, 
twelve  or  fifteen  together,  and  were  broken  on  as  required. 
When  first  introduced  into  America  they  were  called  {oco- 
foco,  a  jingling  term  with  no  apparent  meaning,  unless  its 
second  part  be  the  Italian  /uoco,  "fire."  In  1835  the  ex- 
pression became  the  nickname  of  a  political  party.  A  meet- 
ing having  been  called  by  the  New  York  Whigs,  the  Demo- 


held,  blew  out  the  candles,  and  after  their  opponents  had 
left  the  building  relighted  them  with  these  matcoes.  Thence 
the  name  Lnco/oco  was  given  to  the  Democrats,  and  retained 
for  about  thirty  years.  The  aand-paper  for  lighting  was 
after  a  time  gummed  on  the  box,  so  that  the  lucifers  could 
be  drawn  across  it.  So  noisy  was  this  operation  that  the 
matches  were  called  oongreves,  after  the  rockets  of  that 
name.  It  was  also  dangerous,  for  such  pressure  waa  needed 
to  light  a  match  that  ita  top  was  liable  to  be  forced  off  and 
to  ignite  after  falling  on  the  carpet  or  on  people's  clothes. 
But  in  1834,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  dis- 
covery of  phosphorus,  that  substance  waa  employed  in 
making  a  safer  and  more  agreeable  match,  to  which  the  old 
names  congrovo  and  lucifer  were  applied. 

Those  workpeople  who  have  to  do  with  the  igniting 
composition  are  subject  to  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  called 
the  "jaw  "  or  "  match  "  disease,  or  "  the  flute."  It  begins 
with  toothache,  gradually  becoming  more  intense;  the 
teeth  decay  and  fall  out,  and  then  the  decay  extends  to 
the  jawbone,  causing  intense  pain,  which  never  ceases 
until  a  surgical  operation  or  death  relieves  the  sufferer. 
In  bad  cases  the  whole  lower  jawbone  may  be  lost,  and 
the  disease,  even  when  cured,  causes  terrible  disfigurement. 
Some  German  manufacturers  refuse  to  employ  persons 
whoso  teeth  are  in  the  least  decayed,  as  they  are  more 
readily  attacked.  It  is  said  that  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  constant  attention  to  the  teeth  are  almost  infallible 
preventives  of  the  jaw  disease;  workers  in  large  factories, 
whose  masters  can  and  do  spend  money  on  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, are  therefore  comparatively  safe.  But  very 
different  is  the  case  of  those  employed  in  small  factories, 
or,  as  too  often  happens,  making  matches  clandestinely  in 
their  own  homes.  They,  says  Tomlinson,  "  are  never  free 
from  the  fumes.  Their  clothes  are  luminous  in  the  dark, 
and  in  the  daytime  white  fumes  may  be  seen  ascending 
from  them.  In  some  cases  they  oat  and  sleep  in  the  room 
where  the  matches  are  made,  and  the  materials  when  not 
in  use  are  kept  under  the  bed."  In  the  matches  made  by 
these  poor  creaturea  the  phosphorus  sometimes  ''  forma 
four-nintha  of  the  igniting  paste,  while  in  proper  factories 
1  pound  of  phosphorua  to  20  pounda  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents would  be  thought  excessive."  All  danger  of  disease 
is  avoided  by  substituting  red  phosphorua  for  the  common 
kind.  The  uae  of  machinery  m  matchmaking  is  much  to 
be  desired,  as  lessening  the  risk  of  accident  and  disease, 
and  diminishing  the  number  of  women  and  young  persona 
employed  in  the  more  unhealthy  processes.  Machines 
have  been  invented  for  dividing  the  wood  into  blocks,  for 
catting  splints,  round  and  square,  for  separating  the  double 
matches,  for  dipping,  and  for  cutting  and  folding  the 
wooden  boxes.  The  consumption  of  matches  ia  enormous, 
95  per  cent,  of  all  the  phosphorus  made  being  employed 
in  their  manufacture.  According  to  Muspratt  over  300 
tons  of  phosphorus  are  fabricated  annually  in  Europe,  and 
as  1  pound  of  this  substance  will  make  1,000,000  matches, 
some  idea  of  the  number  manufactured  may  be  arrived  at. 
Timber  and  labor  being  very  cheap  in  Auatria  and  some 

{)arta  of  Germany,  matches  are  there  made  in  specially 
arge  quantities.  Jaxet  Tucket. 

Mat^t  or  Paragaar  Tea  [Sp.  gtrba  de  mati ;  mati 
is  properly  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  prepared],  the  dried 
and  broken  leaves  and  shoots  of  Jt*x  Paramaytnnt  and 
several  other  anecies  of  Ilex  (order  Aquifoliacean),  ahruba 
which  grow  in  Braiil  and  Paraguay.  Theleavea  are  gath- 
ered in  great  quantities,  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  stored 
away  for  several  months  to  cure.  They  are  then  sent  to 
market,  and  are  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Mati 
is  used  in  most  parts  of  South  America  much  as  we  nee 
tea  and  coffee,  like  which  it  abounds  in  caffeine.  It  ia 
drunk  in  large  quantitiea  in  an  almoat  boiling  state,  and 
has  the  general  properties  of  tea  and  coffee.  . 

Matc'Iica,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Maeerata, 
about  30  miles  from  the  town  of  Haearata.  This  plaoe 
contains  interesting  works  of  art,  and  its  secret  arcnires 
are  very  curious.  It  was  an  important  town  during  the 
Roman  period,  many  vestiges  of  which  still  exist,  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  much  turbulence  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Woollen  cloths  are  now  largely  manufacturod  here.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7298. 

Mate'ra  [prob.  Matcoloi],  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Potenza,  situated  in  a  plain  flanked  by 
two  deep  valleys  and  surrounded  by  smiling  hills.  It  con- 
tains several  well-built  churches  and  a  remarkable  chapel, 
San  Pietro  Barisano,  consisting  of  three  naves,  the  whole 
excavated  in  a  single  huge  block  of  stone.  This  town  suf- 
fered cruelly  from  wars  and  earthquakes  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  present  inhabitants  are  mostly  agricnltnr- 
ists  or  shepherds.     Pop.  in  1871,  14,312. 

Mate'rial  Cause,  in  ontology,  the  first  of  the  four 
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later  metaphyaiciana.  Aa  defined  by  him,  the  material 
eaase  of  a  thing  ia  the  phyaioal  baaia  of  ita  existence — 
namely,  the  matter  from  whioh  it  was  formed  or  developed  ; 
t.  g.  the  block  of  marble  from  which  a  atatae  is  carved. 
The  material  oaaae  of  a  thing  ia  thna  partly,  but  not  ab- 
solutely, identical  with  the  thing  itself  (da*  Ding  an  lick). 
Id  the  instance  cited  a  portion  of  the  material  cause,  or 
block  of  marble,  must  be  eliminated  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  semblance  of  the  pre-existing  type — t.  «.  the  finished 
statue. 

Materialism  [Lat.  materia,  "matter"].  In  general, 
materialiam  is  the  doctrine  that  nothing  exists  but  matter 
with  ita  sensible  properties.  It  ia  opposed  to  idealism,  the 
doctrine  that  notning  exiata  but  mind  with  ita  ideal  phe- 
nomena ;  and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  spiritualism, 
which  maintains  the  existence  of  mind  or  spirit  aa  well  aa 
matter,  and  from  dualism,  which  seeks  to  co-ordinate  the 
two  as  distinct  eaaenoea  in  man  and  in  nature.  It  might 
also  be  diatinguished  from  some  kinds  of  sensualism  or 
senwtionalism,  which  imply  the  separate  snbEtanco  of  the 
mind,  though  they  derive  its  ideas  through  the  senses  from 
material  impressions.  In  its  extreme  form  it  would  re- 
solve all  spiritual  beings  and  phenomena  into  mere  illu- 
sions, or  explain  them  aa  refined  material  manifostationa. 
Rightly  to  appreciate  it  aa  a  pbiloaophical  doctrine  we 
most  briefly  trace  its  hiatory  and  modern  phasea,  the 
problems  it  has  raised,  and  the  terma  of  their  solution. 

UateriaNam,  aaya  ita  latest  and  best  historian,  Lango,  is 
"as  old  aa  philosophy,  but  not  older."  It  -could  not  arise 
until  men  began  to  reflect  upon  the  spiritualistic  religions 
which  everywhere  prevailed,  and  it  would  then  be  among 
the  first  attempts  to  explain  their  seeming  inconsistency 
with  natural  phenomena,  and  construct  in  their  place  a 
purely  rational  theory  of  the  world  and  of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  Qreoian  materialiam  led  the  way.  While 
the  systems  of  the  Orient — unleas  the  Chinese  bo  excepted 
— continued  to  be  dualiatia,  and  oven  largely  idealistic  in 
their  tendency,  the  Qreek  philosophers,  Leucippus,  Democ- 
ritus,  and  £picnrus,  speculating  upon  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse, posited  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  or  refined  par- 
ticles of  matter  combining  and  recombining  in  mathemat- 
ical proportions  throughout  spaoe  and  time,  until,  after 
endless  trials,  all  existing  things  have  been  produced.  In 
these  systems  not  only  were  solid  objecta,  plants  and  ani- 
mals, regarded  as  mere  masses  of  compounded  atoms,  but 
also  the  soula  of  men,  which  were  supposed  to  eonaist  of 
ethereal  aod  luminoaa  partioles  diffused  like  air  or  light 
through  the  body,  and  dispersed  with  it  at  death ;  and 
even  the  gods  themselves  were  fancied  aa  atomic  beings  or 
dream-like  images  in  human  form,  dwelling  in  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  worlds  in  huipy  indifference  to  the 
coarse  of  nature  and  the  affairs  of  mortals.  Roman  ma- 
terialism followed  aa  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  the 
Grecian,  and  had  ita  chief  representative  in  Ijuoretius, 
who  expounded  the  doetrinea  of  Epicurua  in  a  majestic 
philosophical  poem.  On  the  Nature  of  Thingt.  Traces  of 
Epicnreanism  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hor- 
ace, Virgil,  and  other  men  of  letters,  but  it  did  not  main- 
tain at  Rome  the  high  ethical  character  which  it  had 
elaimed  among  the  Greeks,  having  been  so  bitterly  aa- 
iailed  by  the  Btoic  philoaophers  that  the  very  name  has 
since  remained  a  synonym  ior  sensual  pleasure. 

Italian  materialism  rose  with  the  classical  revival  as  a 
mock  oompromise  between  the  dogmas  of  the  Churoh  and 
the  speculationa  of  the  Alexandrian  aohool  of  Aristotle. 
The  leader  of  the  movement,  Pomponatius,  until  silenced 
by  a  deeree  of  the  Lateran  Council,  held  the  mortality  of 
the  soul,  the  neoesaity  of  the  will,  and  the  embodiment  of 
Qod  in  nature.  And  sutisequently  the  systems  of  Democ- 
ritas  and  Bpicnrus  were  partially  revived  by  Telesius, 
Campanella,  and  Magnenus,  and  at  length  fully  sanctioned 
by  Peter  Oaaaendi,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  whose  learned 
defence  of  Epicureanism  as  consistent  with  Christianity 
has  caused  him  to  be  styled  the  father  of  modem  mate- 
rialism. 

English  matorialism  at  the  same  time  was  opening 
new  paths  with  greater  boldness  and  freedom.  Thomas 
Hobbes,  in  a  work  well  named  Leviathan,  described  the 
son]  as  a  corporeal  snbstance  receiving  ideas  as  material 
images,  the  state  as  an  incarnation  of  absolute  power,  and 
Ood  himself  as  but  a  name  for  the  incomprehensible  om- 
nipotence of  nature.  He  waa  followed  by  Locke,  sowing 
the  seeds  of  a  sensual  materialism,  not  only  by  deducing 
all  ideas  from  sensation  through  reflection,  but  by  auggeat- 
ing  that  reflection  itaelf  might  be  a  property  of  matter. 
And  upon  thia  ayatom  the  free-thinkers  Layton,  Coward, 
and  Collina  espoused  anew  the  materiality  and  mortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  mechanical  necessity  of  the  will,  while 
more  devout  philoaophers,  auoh  as  Dodwell,  Hartley,  and 
Prieatley,  sought  to  reconcile  the  aame  views  with  the  Chris- 
tian EtiUi. 


French  matorialism  grew  out  of  the  previous  systems 
under  the  combined  influence  of  Gassendi  and  Locke.  The 
Abb£  Condillac,  as  a  disciple  of  the  latter,  illustrated  the 
process  of  transforming  sensations  into  ideas  by  an  im- 
aginary human  being  encased  in  marble  and  allowed  to 
acquire  successively  the  different  senses  and  combine  their 
impresaioDB  by  acts  of  attention,  memory,  and  judgment. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  but  a  stop  farther  for  La  Met- 
trie,  in  his  treatises  On  Man  a  Machine  and  Man  a  Plant, 
to  reduce  the  mind  to  a  mere  perishable  mechanism  or  or- 
ganism. And  at  length  the  Baron  d'HoIbocb,  in  his  S,^e- 
tem  o/  Nature,  brought  materialism  to  the  climax  of  im- 
piety, as  well  as  sensuality,  by  not  only  denying  the  ex- 
istoneo  of  mind,  freedom,  and  immortality,  and  maintain- 
ing the  etomity  of  matter,  the  indestructibility  of  force, 
the  immutability  of  physical  law,  but  by  assailing  virtue, 
religion,  and  God  as  mere  superstitious  fictions. 

German  matorialism  has  since  followed  under  a  reaction- 
ary impulse  against  the  long-prevailing  idealism.  Scho- 
ponhauer  had  already  substitutod  his  Universal  Will  or 
Force  for  the  Absolute  Reason  of  Hegel ;  Fouerbach  had 
resolved  his  ideas  into  pbosphatos;  and  it  has  only  re- 
mained for  Moleschott,  Vogt,  and  Bilchner,  in  the  light  of 
these  speculations,  to  revive  the  matorialism  of  La  Mettrio 
and  D'llolbach  with  illustrations  drawn  from  recent  phys- 
ical research. 

It  is  evident  from  thia  glimpse  of  the  history  of  mate- 
rialism that  numerous  questions  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  through  its  conflicts  with  opposing  doctrines,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  these  questions  have  at  length  been 
brought  to  definite  issues  in  our  day  as  if  for  final  settle- 
ment. A  preliminary  question  is  the  essential  nature  of 
matter.  Tae  idealist,  distinguishing  between  matter  in 
itself  and  as  it  appears  to  us,  begins  by  referring  certain 
of  its  properties,  such  aa  light  and  sound,  to  the  percipient 
subject  as  without  objective  reality;  then  adds  to  these  the 
other  more  metaphysical  properties  of  extonsion,  impene- 
trability, figure,  even  space  and  time ;  and  thus  enas  by 
resolving  all  matter  into  mind.  But  the  materialist,  re- 
versing the  process,  starts  with  the  idea  of  matter  as  an 
external  independent  something  which  he  divides  into  in- 
visible atoms,  distributes  through  space  and  time,  endows 
with  motion,  life,  even  sensation  and  thought,  until  at 
length  he  has  resolved  mind  itself  into  mere  matter.  Such 
extremes  were  reached  in  the  opposite  systems  of  Berkeley 
and  D'HoIbaoh. 

The  next  question  ia  the  connection  of  matter  with 
force,  or  materialism  as  opposed  to  dynamism.  Newton, 
though  an  atomist,  could  only  conceive  of  force  aa  an  ex- 
pression of  mind,  of  aome  voluntary  agent  imparting  it  to 
the  ultimate  atoma  of  matter  in  the  form  of  attraction, 
repulsion,  and  other  properties;  Leibnitz  regarded  the 
atoms  themselves  as  intrinsically  active  substances  termed 
monads;  and  Boscovich,  in  his  dynamic  theory,  treated 
them  as  mere  metaphysical  points  or  centres  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  thus  virtually  resolving  all  matter  into  force. 
But  the  modern  materialists,  Moleschott  and  BUchner, 
seem  to  have  reverted  to  the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus, 
maintaining  the  properties  of  attraction,  repulsion,  affinity 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  particles  which  manifest  them, 
and  even  inoonoeirable  without  thorn ;  thus  apparently 
resolving  all  force  into  matter.  It  is  their  maxim,  "  Xo 
matter  without  force ;  no  force  without  matter." 

Another  consequent  question  is  the  connection  of  matter 
with  life,  or  materialism  as  opposed  to  vitalism.  In  the 
early  speculations  upon  organized  beings  there  waa  always 
supposed  some  immaterial  principle  or  cause  of  life,  such  as 
thepsycAe  of  Pythagoras,  the  arcnxue  of  Paracelsus,  and  the 
ontma  of  Stahl,  who  went  ao  far  as  to  imagine  that  it  uncon- 
sciously moulds  the  body  and  presides  over  all  its  functions. 
Berthez  termed  it  the  vitel  principle  or  force,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  which  gov- 
ern inorganic  matter,  and  Bichat  lodged  it  in  the  animal 
tissues  under  the  name  of  the  vital  properties.  But  since 
Buffon  vainly  endeavored  to  distinguisn  between  organic 
and  inorganic  molecules,  the  course  of  materialistic  spec- 
ulation has  tended  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
living  and  dead  matter  by  referring  one  vegetal  and 
animal  process  after  another  to  purely  physical  and  chem- 
ical laws.  Prof.  Huxley  has  lately  maintained  that  "  pro- 
toplasm," the  original  organic  matter  of  all  living  beings, 
is  composed  of  the  same  atoms  as  ordinary  lifeless  matter, 
and  diners  from  it  only  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
aggregated ;  so  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  explaining 
vital  phenomena  by  a  supposed  principle  of  vitelity  than 
to  speak  of  aquosity  as  trie  cause  of  water. 

A  still  more  important  question  is  the  connection  of 
matter  with  thought,  with  mind,  and  with  will,  or  mate- 
rialiam aa  opposed  to  spiritualism.  The  soul  was  carefully 
diatinguished  from  the  body  by  Descartes  as  a  thinking 
substance ;  by  Leibnitz  as  a  conaoioua  monad ;  and  more 
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recently  by  Herbart,  Bencke,  and  Lotze  as  a  spaceless 
essence,  spiritaal  atom,  or  force  endowed  with  the  im- 
material properties  of  thought,  free-will,  and  immortality. 
The  opposite  school,  howerer,  since  Loeke  sugt^estod  the 
possibility  of  eogitstire  matter,  has  been  steadily  under- 
mining this  fundamental  distinction,  and  reducing  the 
mental  faculties  to  phytiical  functions  and  processes.  Carl 
Vogt,  even  more  grossly  than  Cabanis,  has  described  the 
brain  as  an  organ  secreting  thought;  Maudsley  has  de- 
fined the  mind  scientifically  as  an  exalted  natural  force 
developed  from  the  other  chemical  forces  of  the  body ;  and 
Huscbke  has  likened  the  relation  between  thought  and  the 
molecular  movements  of  the  brain  to  that  between  color 
and  the  vibrations  of  ether.  Others  have  pushed  such 
views  to  their  moral  consequences  by  merging  the  will  in 
mere  animal  automatism,  and  declaring  the  only  immor- 
tality to  be  that  of  the  disintegrated  body  whoso  atoms 
may  chance  to  enter  future  generations  of  men. 

All  these  questions  have  at  length  been  brought  together 
under  the  modern  hypothesis  of  evolution,  thus  opposing 
materialism  to  theism  or  dualism.  In  the  early  cosmog- 
onies, both  heathen  and  Christian,  some  immaterial  prin- 
ciple or  Intelligent  First  Cause  was  supposed  to  have 
moulded  and  fashioned  chaotic  matter  into  worlds,  and 
gmdually  produced  plants,  animals,  and  man  by  specific 
acts  of  creation,  with  definite  forethought  and  design.  Of 
late,  however,  this  dualistic  conception  of  God  and  the 
world  as  distinct  existences,  the  former  oreating  the  latter, 
has  been  disappearing  before  a  system  of  materialistic 
monism  which  would  derive  the  universe  from  matter 
alone  as  the  sole  original  sabstanoe,  without  the  agency 
of  any  mind  or  intelligent  purpose.  BUohner  has  revived 
the  doctrines  of  Democritns  and  D'HoIbach  in  their  bald- 
est form,  maintaining  the  absolute  eternity,  infinity,  and 
inde.itructibility  of  matter  as  the  only  real  existence.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  after  representing  a  Creator  as  utterly  in- 
conceivable and  unknowable,  has  proceeded  to  unfold  the 
whole  knowable  universe  out  of  mere  persistent  force,  act- 
ing under  laws,  from  the  primitive  nebula  up  to  the  high- 
est forms  of  human  society.  Prof.  Huxley  suggests  that 
the  existing  world  once  lay  potentially  in  the  cosmic 
vapor,  so  that  the  present  state  of  the  fauna  of  Great 
Britain  might  have  been  predicted  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  primitive  fbrces  and  molecules.  And  Dr.  Tyndall  has 
lately  startled  religions  as  well  as  scientific  circles  by  pro- 
claiming from  the  presidential  chair  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation that  he  discovers  in  the  original  matter  of  the 
world  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  quality  of  life. 
While  some  advocates  of  the  new  scientific  materialism,  as 
the  last  named,  take  an  indifferent  position  in  reference  to 
theism,  others  are  pressing  it  to  the  most  atheistic  and  ir- 
religious consequences. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  these  diflferent  questions  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  opposing  authors  that  have  been 
named.  It  will  be  enougti  in  this  place  to  state  the  gen- 
eral principle  applicable  to  them  all — that  while  material- 
ism has  never  adequately  explained  the  phenomena  of  life, 
intelligence,  and  creation,  spiritualism  affords  a  consistent 
account  of  the  material  world  and  retains  any  elements  of 
truth  involved  in  the  other  system,  as  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  erery  materialistic  school  has  had  its 
Christian  advocates  endeavoring  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
spiritual  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  ethioal  as  distinguished  from  scientific  ma- 
terialism, or  sensualism,  has  usually  flourished  in  corrupt 
states  of  society  as  both  a  cause  and  consequence  of  decay- 
ing civilization,  while  spiritualism  has  generally  exercised  a 
refining  and  ennobling  influence,  and  done  good  service  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion.  (Consult  the  valuable 
work  of  Prof.  A.  Lange,  History  of  Mnterialism ;  and 
compare  BUchner,  Matter  and  Force  ;  Paul  Janet,  Jiwent 
Materialism  ;  Maudsley,  Physiohffy  and  Pathology  of  Mind; 
Leacock,  Mind  and  Brain  ;  Huxley,  Lay  8ermon» ;  Lionel 
Beale.  Protoplatm,  or  Matter  and  Life ;  and  the  contro- 
versial literature  called  forth  by  Prof.  Tyndall's  Addreu 
to  the  Britiih  Anoeiation  at  Belfatt.)        0.  W.  Shields. 

Materials,  Strength  of.    See  Strerotb  op  Mate- 

BULS. 

IHate'ria  Med'ica  [Lat.],  a  phrase  used  to  designate 
the  substances  used  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  as 
the  art  of  the  physician  emoraces  the  scientific  use  of  ar- 
ticles in  common  vogue,  as  food  and  drink,  and  of  moral 
and  hygienic  influences,  fully  as  much  as  of  drugs,  it  is 
plain  that  the  term  materia  medicn  cannot  be  used  to  des- 
ignate a  definite  group  of  substances,  but  is  simply  a  con- 
venient phrase  by  which  to  refer  to  the  weapons  of  the 
physician  in  general.  So  far  as  drugs  arc  concerned,  they 
are  derived  principally  from  mineral  and  vegetable  sources, 
though  some  few  are  of  animal  origin.  They  are  commonly 
classified  according  to  their  effects  on  the  animal  system 


in  health  or  disease.  But  inasmuch  as  the  majority  pro- 
duce an  effect  more  or  less  complex,  as  these  combina- 
tions of  effects  are  almost  endless,  and  as  even  with  the 
same  drug  the  effect  varies  with  varying  ciroumstances  of 
dose  or  state  of  the  patient,  it  follows  that  an  acenrate 
division  of  medicines  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
effects  on  the  living  organism  is  simply  impossible.  Such 
terms  as  irritant,  anodyne,  astringent,  etc.  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  defining  simply  a  kind  of  effect,  not  as  desig- 
nating a  distinct  group  of  medicines.  The  meaning  of  these 
various  terms  and  the  uses  of  each  drug  will  be  found  de- 
scribed under  the  individual  headings.  Edward  Citrtib. 

Mathemat'ics  [Gr.  ftot^ftarurii],  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  properties  and  relations  of  quantities.  It  is  based 
on  a  few  simple  and  nniversally  admitted  propositions, 
from  which,  as  premises,  the  whole  system  is  built  up  by  a 
chain  of  rigid  logical  arguments.  The  science  of  mathe- 
matics is  naturally  divided  into  three  branches :  I.  arith- 
metic :  II.  geometry ;  and  III.  analysis. 

I.  Arithmelie  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  relation 
of  numbers  expressed  by  the  aid  of  figures  and  combina- 
tions of  figures.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  firtt 
part  treats  of  the  methods  of  expressing  numbers  by  the 
aid  of  figures,  together  with  the  fundamental  operations 
that  may  be  performed  on  them.  It  embraces  notation  and 
numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
raising  numbers  to  powers,  and  extracting  their  roots, 
whether  the  units  of  the  numbers  are  entire  orfra«tional. 
It  also  treats  of  the  transformation  of  numbers  from  one 
scale  to  another.  The  necond  part  explains  the  methods  of 
applying  these  principles  to  the  practical  wants  of  life. 
This  part  embraces  the  rule  of  three  or  proportion,  per- 
centage, practice,  and  a  variety  of  other  mies  and  appnes- 
tions. 

II.  Geometry  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties and  relations  of  geometrical  magnitudes — that  is,  of 
lines,  snrfaees,  and  volumes — to  which  may  be  added  angles. 
In  this  branch  we  reason  directly  upon  the  magnitudes 
themselves,  or  upon  their  pictorial  representations.  Geom- 
etry is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  /Irtl  part  is  called  ele- 
mentary geometry ;  it  treats  of  those  magnitudes  whose 
elements  are  the  right  line  and  the  circle.  This  part  em- 
braces all  propositions  relating  to  figures  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  circles  or  portions  of  circles,  together  with 
the  surfaces  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  eono.  It  also 
treats  of  all  volumes  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  as  well  aa 
of  the  volumes  of  the  three  round  bodies,  the  sphere,  the 
cylinder,  and  the  cone.  An  immediate  application  of  this 
part  of  geometry  is  to  trigonometry,  whicn  considers  the 
relations  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles,  and 
also  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  circular  functions. 
Elementary  geometry  embraces  the  solution  and  construc- 
tion of  all  geometrical  problems  which  can  be  effected  by 
the  rule  and  compass — that  is,  by  the  straight  line  and 
circle  alone.  The  tecond  part  is  called  higher  geometry; 
it  embraces  all  propositions  relating  to  magnitudes  whose 
elements  are  more  complex  than  the  straight  line  and  circle, 
such  as  the  conic  sections  and  curves  of  a  higher  order, 
with  the  corresponding  surfaces  and  volumes.  It  inolodee 
the  higher  investigations  of  the  ancient  geometers,  of  which 
class  are  the  famous  isoperimetrioal  problems  fVom  which 
originated  the  modem  branch  of  ealcvZnt  of  rariaiiona.  It 
also  includes  the  noted  problems  of  the  duplication  of  the 
cube,  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  and  the  insertion  of  two 
geometrical  means  between  two  given  lines.  This  part  of 
geometry  has  been  vastly  extended  by  the  modem  re- 
searches of  Monge,  Camot,  Chasles,  and  others.  An  im- 
mediate application  of  this  part  of  geometry  is  to  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  requiring  the  aid  of  other 
instruments  than  the  rule  and  compass.  Among  the  ap- 
plications of  both  parts  of  geometry,  are  descriptive 
geometry  and  its  cognate  branches.  Descriptive  geom- 
etry nndertukes  the  graphical  solution  of  all  problems 
involving  the  three  dimensions  of  space.  In  this  branch 
of  applied  geometry  lines  are  given  by  their  projections 
on  two  rectangular  planes  of  reference  (called  planes  of 
projection),  planes  are  given  by  their  intersections  with 
these  planes,  and  surfaces  are  given  by  the  projections  of 
their  characteristic  elements.  Descriptive  geometry  em- 
braces within  its  scope  the  solution  of  all  problems  in 
shades  and  shadows,  perspective,  spherical  projections, 
and  stonecntting,  together  with  many  other  problems  in  en- 
gineering and  architecture.  In  many  of  its  uses — as,  for 
example,  in  perspective  and  spherical  projections — but 
one  plane  of  projection  is  employed, 

III.  Analyli  is  that  part  of  mathematics  in  which  the 
quantities  considered  are  represented  by  letters  and  other 
symbols,  and  in  which  the  operations  to  be  performed  are 
indicated  by  conventional  signs.  Analysis  is  nsnally  di- 
vided into  three  parts — algebra,  analytical  geometry,  and 
calculus.      (1)   Algebra  investigates   the  properties  and 
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niationa  of  numbere  analytioall; ;  it  ma;  be  divided  into 
tltmentarg  and  higher  or  (i-nR>cenf^n<a{  algebra.  £leme»t- 
ary  algebra  ezplaina  the  nature  and  use  of  the  eymbole 
employed,  and  teaehee  the  method  of  interpreting  reanlti. 
It  also  treats  of  what  are  called  the  ordinary  operatiotu 
of  algebra — ^that  is,  addition,  Bubtraction,  maltiplioation, 
dirision,  raising  to  powers  denoted  by  constant  exponents, 
and  extracting  roots  indicated  by  constant  indices.  It  also 
investigates  the  properties  and  methods  of  solution  of  al- 
gebraic equations — that  is,  equations  in  which  the  relations 
between  tbe  known  and  unknown  quantities  are  expressed 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra.  TmnKendental 
algebra  treats  of  quantities  that  cannot  be  expressed  (in 
a  finite  number  of  terms)  by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
algebra ;  such  quantities  are  called  transcendental.  It  also 
treats  of  transcendental  equations,  under  which  head  are 
embraced  logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigonametrio  for- 
mulas, and  series  of  all  kinds.  (2)  AnaljfHcnl  geometry  is 
that  branch  of  analysis  which  has  for  its  object  the  ana- 
lytical investigation  of  the  properties  and  relations  of 
geometrical  magnitudes.  In  this  branch  of  analysis  the 
points  of  the  lines  and  surfaces  considered  are  referred  to 
fixed  objects  by  means  of  elements  called  co-ordinatea  ;  the 
relation  between  the  co-ordinates  of  each  point  is  then  ex- 
pressed by  one  or  more  aquations,  which  are  termed  equa- 
tions of  the  magnitude ;  and  finally,  the  properties  and 
relations  of  the  magnitudes  are  detarminea  by  discussing 
these  equations.  Analytical  geometry  may  be  either  de- 
terminate or  indeterminate.  IJelerminaie  geometry  is  that 
branch  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  given  problem  limit 
the  number  of  solutions;  in  this  case  there  are  as  many 
independent  equations  as  there  are  unknown  quantities. 
Indettrmimal*  geometry  treats  of  the  general  properties  and 
relations  of  lines  and  surfaces ;  in  this  case  tnere  are  fewer 
equations  than  unknown  quantities.  The  equations  of 
magnitudes  may  be  algebraic,  or  transcendental,  and  there 
are  consequently  two  corresponding  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  division  treats  of  all  lines  and  surfaces  of 
the  first,  second,  and  higher  orders.  The  second  division 
treats  of  transcendental  lines,  such  as  the  cycloid  loga- 
rithmic curve,  exponential  curve,  curve  of  sines,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  corresponding  surfaces.  Most  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  analytiesd  geometry  are  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
the  principles  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  (3) 
The  calculus  treats  of  relations  of  functions  and  of  their 
laws  of  variation.  It  is  divided  into  three  general  parts — 
differential  calculut,  integral  ealeiUut,  and  the  ealcultu  of 
tarialionr.  I.  The  differential  ealcultu  explains  the  rela- 
tions that  exist  between  given  functions  and  certain  other 
functions'  that  may  be  derived  from  them,  called  derived 
fmctiont  or  differential  coefficient:  It  treats  of  the  prop- 
erties of  these  differential  coefficients,  and  of  the  methods 
of  applying  them  in  the  higher  branches  of  analytical 
geometry,  and  in  those  branches  called  mixed  mathemat- 
ics, snoh  as  meehanioa,  optics,  astronomy,  and  the  like.  2. 
The  initgral  calculiu  is  the  inverse  of  the  differential  cal- 
cnlus.  It  explains  the  methods  of  passing  from  a  differen- 
tial coefficient  back  to  the  function  from  which  it  may  have 
been  derived ;  it  also  explains  the  methods  of  applying  the 
principles  of  integration  to  the  investigations  of  higher 
geometry  and  physical  science.  We  are  often  able  to  find 
the  differential  coefficient  of  a  function  without  knowing 
the  form  of  the  function ;  in  such  cases  the  integral  calcu- 
lus enables  us  to  find  the  function  itself.  In  this  manner 
we  may  sometimes  deduce  important  mathematical  and 
physical  laws.  3.  The  ealenltta  of  variations,  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  highest  branch  of  mathematics, 
treats  of  the  laws  of  variation  of  the  forms  of  functions. 
Its  principal  object  is  to  solve  certain  problems  in  maxima 
and  minima  which  cannot  be  solved  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  the  differential  calculus.  As  an  example,  we  may 
instance  the  problem  of  the  brachyatocrone,  a  problem  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  find  the  curve  along  which  a  heavy 
body  must  move  from  one  point  to  a  lower  one,  not  in  the 
same  vertical,  in  order  that  the  time  of  descent  may  be  the 
least  possible.  By  means  of  the  calculus  of  variations  this 
Carre  is  shown  to  be  the  arc  of  an  inverted  cycloid.  This 
branch  of  the  calculus  was  used,  in  an  imperfect  form,  by 
I<egendre,  Euler,  and  other  mathematicians,  but  it  owes  its 
complete  development  to  Lagrange,  who  gave  it  the  gen- 
eral form  under  which  it  is  now  employed.  Lagrange  ap- 
plied the  method  of  variations  to  physical  investigation, 
making  it  the  basis  of  a  complete  system  of  rational  me- 
chanics. 

It  will  be  noted  that  every  principal  branch  of  mathe- 
matics enumerated  in  this  brief  sketch  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part  has  for  its  object  to  investigate  the 
principles  peculiar  to  that  branch,  and  the  second  part 
shows  how  to  apply  these  principles  to  science  and  the  arts. 
The  first  part  of  each  branch,  as  thus  pointed  out,  belongs 
to  the  field  of  pure  mathematics,  and  the  second  part  may 


be  termed  applied  or  mixed  mathematics.  The  former 
parts  make  up  the  ucience  of  mathematics ;  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  forming  the  art  of  mathematics.  The 
icience  of  mathematics  forms  an  important  element  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  impresses  the  mind  with  clear  ideas; 
it  cultivates  habits  of  close  discrimination;  it  develops  the 
powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization ;  it  cultivates  and 
expands  the  reasoning  powers.  The  applications  of  mathe- 
matics aid  in  the  discovery  of  new  truths  in  science,  and 
contribute  vastly  to  the  progress  of  every  branch  of  art 
and  manufacture.  The  mason  computes  the  quantity  of 
his  material  by  the  principles  of  geometry  and  the  rules 
of  arithmetic ;  the  carpenter  frames  his  building  and  ad- 
justs its  parts  by  the  rules  of  practical  geometry;  the  mill- 
wright computes  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  steam,  and 
adjusts  all  the  parts  of  bis  machinery  by  rules  evolved 
from  analytical  formulas ;  in  fine,  every  workshop  and 
manufactory  is  an  embodiment  by  intelligent  labor  of  some 
of  the  more  difficult  investigations  of  mauematical  science. 

W.  Q.  Peck. 

Mathematical  Machine*.  See  Calcdlatino  Ma- 
chines. 

Math'er  (Cotto:«),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  Increase 
Mather  and  grandson  of  John  Cotton,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.  12,  1663 ;  was  trained  by  Ezekiel  Cheever,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  lfi78 ;  became  a  teacher,  and 
in  1684  was  ordained  his  father's  colleague  over  the  North 
church,  Boston,  having  by  persistent  effort  overcome  an 
impediment  in  his  speech ;  labored  with  great  seal  as  a 
pastor,  endeavoring  also  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  the 
churches  and  ministry  in  civil  affairs,  and  in  the  putting 
down  of  witchcraft  by  legal  sentencea,  a  work  in  wnich  he 
actively  engaged.  Author  of  Memorable  Providencee  re- 
lating to  Witchcraft  (1689),  Wondere  of  the  Invitible  World 
(1692),  Euaye  to  Do  Good  (1710),  Magnolia  Chritti  Ameri- 
cana (London,  1702),  a  very  quaint  and  curious  book,  fall 
of  learning,  piety,  and  prejudice;  and  other  works,  large 
and  small,  numbering  382,  not  reckoning  his  great  Illnt- 
tratinnt  of  the  Sacred  Scripture*  and  other  unpablished 
writings.  He  was  made  D.  D.  in  1710  by  the  University 
of  aiasgow,  and  F.  R.  8.  in  1713.  Mather,  with  all  the 
faults  of  his  early  years,  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of 
character.  Ho  labored  sealously  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
for  mariners,  slaves,  criminals,  and  Indians.  His  cruelty 
and  credulity  were  the  faults  of  his  age,  while  his  philan- 
thropy was  far  more  rare  in  that  age  than  in  the  present. 
D.  at  Boston  Feb.  13, 1728. 

Mather  (Increase),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
June  21, 1639,  son  of  Richard  Mather ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 1658,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1658 ;  preached 
in  England  and  America;  was  ordained  over  the  Korth 
church,  Boston,  in  1664 ;  was  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1685-1701 ;  received  (1692)  the  first  doctorate  in  di- 
vinity conferred  in  English-speaking  America;  procured 
in  England  (1692)  a  new  charter  for  Massachusetts,  which 
conferred  upon  himself  the  power  of  naming  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  council ;  opposed  the  severe  pun- 
ishment of  witches ;  author  of  92  publications,  large  and 
small,  of  which  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  An  Enay 
for  the  Recording  of  IllHelriom  Provideucei  ( 1684 ;  repub- 
lished London,  1856).     D.  at  Boston  Aug.  23,  1723. 

Mather  (Moses),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  Feb.  23, 
1719:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1739;  was  minister  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Darien,  Conn.,  sixty-two 
years ;  author  of  two  theological  treatises,  and  twice  im- 
risoned  in  New  York  as  a  patriot  during  the  Revolution. 

.  at  Darien,  Conn.,  Sept.  21,  1806. 

Mather  (Richard),  b.  at  Lowton,  Lancashire, England, 
in  1696;  studied  at  Oxford;  became  parish  minister  of  Tox- 
teth,  Lancashire ;  was  silenced  in  1634  for  non-conformity  ; 
went  to  Mew  England  in  1635 ;  was  minister  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  1636-69 ;  did  much  to  settle  church  discipline,  and 
was  an  able  writer.  D.  at  Dorchester  Apr.  22, 1669. — Three 
of  his  sons,  Sakuel,  I:(crbasb,  and  Nathaniel,  became 
noted  divines.  The  latter,  b.  Mar.  20, 1630,  preached  many 
years  in  England  and  Holland ;  was  a  learned  author ;  and 
d.  at  London  July  26,  1697. 

Mather  (Samcel),  b.  in  Toxteth,  England,  May  13, 
1626;  graduated  at  Harvard  1643;  preached  at  Rowley 
and  Boston,  and  at  Oxford  and  Dublin,  where  he  became 
senior  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  wrote  Old  Teitament  Typet 
Explained  and  Improved  (1673).   D.  at  Dublin  Oct.  29, 1671. 

Mather  (Sahubl),  D.  D.,  son  of  Cotton  Mather,  b.  at 
Boston.  Mass.,  Oct.  30, 1706;  graduated  at  Harvard  1723; 
was  ordained  1732,  and  held  Congregational  pastorates  in 
Boston  till  bis  death,  June  27, 1785 ;  wrote  a  Life  of  Col- 
Ion  Mather  (1729) ;  published  several  pamphlets,  sermons, 
and  short  poems. 

Mather  (William  Williams),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brooklyn 
Conn.,  May  24, 1804;  graduated  at  West  Point  1S2S;  a» 
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iiistant  professor  of  ohomistrj  tliere  1829-35 ;  first  Kaaten- 
ant  in  U.  S.  army  1834-36 ;  professor  of  chemistry  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  1836;  engaged  in  the  New  York 
geological  surrey  1 836-44 ;  Ohio  State  geologist  1837-40  ; 
State  geologist  of  Kentucky  1838-39  ;  professor  of  natural 
science  in  the  University  of  Ohio  1842-4i ;  its  vice-presi- 
dent and  acting  president  1847-50 ;  editor  of  Wettern  Ag- 
ri<^lturitt  1851-52 ;  author  of  namerous  geological  reports 
and  Bcientifio  papers.  J>.  at  Columbus,  0.,  Feb.  27,  1859. 
JHath'ew  (Thkobald),  D.  D.,  known  as  "  Father  Hath- 
ew,"  b.  at  Thomaatcwn,  Tipperary,  Ireland,  Oct.  10,  1790; 
studied  for  a  time  at  Maynooth  College ;  joined  the  Capu- 
chins at  Kilkenny,  and  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  1814.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  laborious 
charities  and  bis  heroism  at  Cork,  especially  in  the  oholora 
season  of  1832.  In  1838  ho  organized  the  first  total  ab- 
stinence society  in  Cork.  He  afterwards  travelled  over  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  induced  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge.  He  labored 
1849-51  in  the  U.  S.,  and  met  with  remarkable  success. 
D.  at  Cork  Deo.  1,  1856.     (See  his  Li/e,  by  J.  F.  Maguire.) 

Math'ewa  (Crarlks),  b.  in  London  June  28,  1776; 
after  a  brief  apprenticeship  to  his  father,  a  bookseller, 
went  on  the  stage  as  an  amateur,  and  then  as  comedian  of 
the  regular  company  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin ;  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London  in  1803  as  Jubal  in  The 
Jttc;  in  1818  introduced  bis  At  Home,  and  on  his  return 
from  a  successful  trip  to  this  country  appeared  in  his 
specialty,  a  Trip  to  America,  which  was  well  received.  D. 
at  Plymouth  June  28, 1835. 

Mathews  (Crarlks  J.),  son  of  Charles,  b.  in  Doc., 
1803;  though  intended  for  an  architect,  he  adopted  the 
stage  as  a  profession,  aohieving  remarkable  success  on  his 
first  appearance  in  publio  in  The  Hunchbacked  Lover;  in 
183S  married  Madame  Vestris,  at  the  time  lessee  of  the 
Olympio  Theatre ;  they  visited  the  U.  S.,  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  England  managed  the  Covent  Garden  and  Lyceum 
theatres,  but  not  successfully.  His  wife  dying  in  1857, 
Mathews  again  visited  the  U.  B.  in  1858  and  married  Mrs. 
Davenport,  better  known  as  Lizzie  Weston ;  in  1860  intro- 
duced a  similar  entertainment  to  bis  father's  At  Home,  in 
which  his  wife  assisted ;  in  1863  made  a  sucoessful  profes- 
sional trip  to  Paris,  and  in  1869-72  visited  America  and 
Australia,  returning  to  England  in  1873,  in  which  year  his 
wife  died. 

Mathews  (Corxbliits),  b.  at  Port  Chester,  N.  T.,  Oct. 
28, 1 8 1 7 ;  graduated  in  1835  at  the  University  of  New  York ; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837;  author  of  successful  plays, 
tales,  poems,  etc.,  and  distinguished  as  an  editor  of  vari- 
ous periodicals  and  as  an  advocate  of  international  copy- 
right; prepared  Indian  Fairy  Legendt  (1868)  from  mate- 
rials famished  by  William  Soooolcraft. 

Mathews  (Oborok),  son  of  Oen.  Oeorge  Mathews,  b. 
near  Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  21,  1774;  was  admitted  to  the 
Oeorgia  bar  1799 ;  was  appointed  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Mississippi  Territory  1805,  and  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  New  Orleans  1806,  and  on  the  organisa- 
tion of  tne  State  judiciary  became  presiding  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  which  post  be  filled  until  his 
death,  at  Bayou  Sara  Nov.  14,  1836.  Uis  decisions  form 
an  important  portion  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana. 

Mathews  (William),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Waterville,  Me., 
July  28,1818;  graduated  in  1835  at  Waterville.  College 
(now  Colby  University)  and  at  Dane  Law  School,  Cam- 
bridge. From  1841  to  1855  he  was  editor  of  the  Yankee 
Blade.  Since  1861  he  has  been  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  lU.  Has 
published  Getting  o»  i»  the  World,  or  Hinte  on  Suceees  in 
Li/e  (1872). 

Mathi'as  (Tbohas  James),  b.  in  England  about  1750 ; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1774;  wrote  a 
volume  oi Runic  Odea  (1781),  imitated  from  the  Norse;  an 
Enfiny  on  the  Evidence  relating  to  the  Poems  attributed  to 
Thomat  Sowlen  (1783),  sustaining  the  authenticity  of  the 
Chatterton  poems ;  and  a  poem.  The  PuriHiti  of  Literature 
(4  parts,  1794-97),  issued  in  sumptuous  style,  with  copious 
notes,  chiefly  devoted  to  a  ferocious  criticism  of  the  liter- 
ary favorites  of  the  time.  The  work  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  is  still  much  sought.  Mathias  was  for  many 
years  previous  to  1818  treasurer  of  the  household  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  He  published  in  1805  an  edition  of  Tirabosohi'a 
I/ietorg  of  Italian  Literature  (4  vols.),  and  in  1814  an  edi- 
tion of  Gray's  works.  Uis  last  years  were  passed  at  Na- 
ples, Italy,  where  he  d.  in  1835.  Mathias  was  proficient 
m  the  Italian  language,  in  which  he  wrote  several  works. 

Mathara,  or  Muttra,  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Agra,  on  the  Jumna,  is  a  decaying  and  dis- 
agreeable place,  but  as  the  birthplace  of  Krishna  it  is 
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number  of  pilgrim*.  The  shores  of  the  river  are  provided 
with  gorgeous  flights  of  steps,  and  the  city  contains  an 
immense  temple,  from  which,  however,  foreign  conquerors 
have  carried  away  the  idols  of  gold  and  silver  with  eyes 
of  diamonds.  Sacred  apes  are  kept  here ;  they  are  fed  at 
the  public  expense,  and  allowed  to  do  what  mischief  they 
like ;  swarms  of  holy  parrots  and  poacooks  are  also  main- 
tained.    Pop.  65,749. 

Mati'co  [Peruvian],  the  leaves  of  Artanthe  elongata 
and  A.  ndunra,  shrubs  of  the  order  Piperacess,  the  former 
growing  in  Pom  and  the  latter  in  various  parts  of  tropical 
America.  It  is  a  stimulant  and  styptic,  but  not  an  astrin- 
gent.    It  has  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Hatin'ieas  Plantation,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  Mc,  con- 
sisting of  Great  Green  Island  (pop.  14),  Hatinic  Island 
(pop.  13),  and  Matinicus  Island  (pop.  250).  Total  pop. 
277.  P.  0.,  Matinicus.  To  the  S.  lies  Matinicus  Rock 
(lat.  43°  47'  N.,  Ion.  68°  50'  58"  W.),  with  two  granite 
lighthouses,  a  fog-bell,  and  steam-whistle. 

Mat'ins  [Lat.  maiminve,  relating  to  the  morning]. 
Spooifioally,  the  early  morning  service  of  the  Church,  as 
distinguished  from  vespers  or  even-song. 

Matoa'ca,  post-tp.  of  Chesterfield  oo.,  Va.    Pop.  2595. 

Mat'rix  [Lat.],  a  term  used  in  geology  to  denote  the 
rook  in  which  a  mineral  or  fossil  is  imbedded. 

Matsmai',  town  of  Japan,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  of  Jesso,  in  lat.  41°  32'  N.,  Ion.  140°  E.,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  bay  which  forms  an  excellent  harbor.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  60,000,  but  the 
statement  is  the  merest  guesswork ;  nothing  is  known  of 
the  place.     It  has  never  been  visited  by  a  foreigner. 

Mat'syg  (QuENTiy),  b.  at  Antwerp  abont  1450 ;  was  in 
youth  a  blacksmith;  loving  the  daughter  of  an  artist,  he  be- 
came a  painter  of  great  merit ;  and  of  his  masterpieces,  The 
Seecent  from  the  Orott  is  in  the  museum  at  Antwerp,  Tike 
Miiere  in  the  gallery  at  Windsor,  and  the  Portrait  of  a 
Jeweller  in  the  imperial  collection  of  Vienna.  D.  in 
1529. 

Mat'tacks  (John),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  4,1777; 
became  a  lawyer  of  Danville,  Vt.,  1797;  removed  in  1798 
to  Feacham ;  was  much  in  public  life;  was  a  militia  brig- 
adier-general during  the  war  of  1812-15;  was  in  Congress 
1821-25  and  1841-43 ;  a  judge  in  the  State  oourU  1833-31 ; 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  1835;  governor 
of  Vermont  1843-44.     D.  at  Feacham,  Vt,  Aug.  14, 1847. 

Mattamiscon'tis  Plantation,  tp.  of  Penobscot  eo.. 
He.    Pop.  fil. 

Mat'tapan,  post-v.  of  Suffolk  CO.,  Mass.,  in  the  16th 
ward  of  Boston,  6  miles  S.  E.  of  the  main  part  of  the  city, 
on  the  New  York  and  New  England  R.  B.,  and  on  the 
Milton  branoh  of  the  Old  Colony  R.  R. 

Mattapoi'sett,  seaport  and  post-tp.  of  Plymouth  eo., 
Mass.,  on  the  Cape  Cod  R.  R.  (Fairhaven  branch),  56  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Boston,  has  a  deep  and  spacious  harbor,  5 
churches,  and  a  high  school.     Pop.  1301. 

Mattap'ony  River,  in  Virginia,  unites  with  the 
Pamunkey  to  form  the  York  River.  It  is  itself  formed 
from  the  union  of  four  streams — the  Mat,  the  Ta,  the  Po, 
and  the  Ny  rivers. 

Mat'tawa,  the  proposed  eastern  terminus  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa 
and  Mattawa  rivers,  Nipissing  district,  Ontario,  189  miles 
above  Ottawa.  It  is  the  site  of  an  old  Hudson's  Bay 
trading-fort. 

Mattawam'keaiTt  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co..  Me.,  at 
the  oonflnence  of  the  Mattawamkeag  with  the  Penobscot, 
and  on  European  and  North  American  R.  R.     Pop.  356. 

Mattawan',  post-v.  of  Antwerp  tp..  Van  Boren  oo., 
Micb.,  on  the  Mionigan  Central  R.  R. 

Matteawan',  post-v.  of  Fishkill  tp.,  Dutchess  eo., 
N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  Dutchess  and  Colombia  R.  R.  and 
on  Fishkill  Creek  1}  miles  above  Fishkill  Landing,  has 
important  manufactures  of  felt  goods,  hats,  files,  lawn- 
mowers,  wood-working  machinery,  etc.  There  are  5 
ohnrches,  1  newspaper-office,  a  union  fVee  sehool,  and  a 
pop.  of  about  2000. 

Mat'ter  [Gr.  vAti;  Lat.  materia;  Ger.  Stnff]  has  two 
main  significations,  which  have  changed  gradually  with 
the  changes  in  philosophical  thinking.  They  may  be  called 
the  idealistic  and  the  materialistic,  the  former  dating  from 
Parmcnides,  and  receiving  its  full  expression  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle;  the  latter  from  Thales  andtheatomistsLcucippua 
and  Democritus.  In  the  former  signification  matter  is 
little  more  than  a  logical  postulate ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  an 
abstraction  of  the  imagination.  In  Parmcnides  it  is  simply 
not-being  (mj)  S")  as  opposed  to  being,  and  is  the  ground 
of  the  nhenomenal.  illusorv   mjaltiolioitT^lbeyW<u4dJ^ 
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Tbia  is  rirtnallj  the  Tiew  of  Plato,  who,  howerer,  !•  eom- 
pelled  to  attribute  to  matter  something  more  than  a  mere 
nepitive existence.  With  himitiatheoorrelateof  i<2<a.  (See 
Plato,  Parmenides,  Philebos,  Timssoa;  giebeok,  Plato't 
Ltkre  von  der  Materir,  in  UtttertHchungen  2ur  Philotophit 
der  Oriaskea.)  Aoeording  to  Ariatotle,  vkri  ia  one  of  the 
fourotn'oi  or  grounds  of  existence,  the  correlate  of  form, 
the  ground  of  change,  being  pure  potentiality,  utterly  de- 
roid  of  determination,  and  therefore,  as  such,  unknowable. 
(See  FoRX.)  Aristotle  sees  process  where  Plato  sees  hut 
multiplicity.  When  united  with  form,  matter  gives  ofttr^ot, 
or  snostantial  things,  which  owe  to  it  their  imperfeotion. 
The  Aristotelian  doctrine  was  adopted  by  the  Stoioa,  and 
the  Platonic  by  the  Neo-Platoniata.  Proolus  held  that 
matter  was  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  constituted  the 
ground  of  necessity.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  mingling 
philosophic  speculation  with  dogmatism,  were  dirided  on 
the  question  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  as  well  as  of  the 
mode  of  its  production.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Arabio 
philosophers,  who  based  their  doctrines  mainly  upon  Aris- 
totle. Bishop  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  matter  al- 
together, as  does  Lotie  at  the  present  day.  The  material- 
istic view  of  matter  was  held  in  a  rude  form  by  the  Ionian 
philosophers,  whoso  whole  efforts  apparently  were  a  search 
for  a  tingle  material  principle  to  explain  the  world.  The 
atnmie  theory  was  apparently  first  propounded  by  Leu- 
eippus  or  Democritus  of  Abdera,  and  has  been  held  by  the 
majority  of  materialists  ever  since.  According  to  it,  mat- 
ter consists,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  indivisible  particles.  Some  naturalists,  such  as  Demo- 
critus, imagined  that  these  differed  in  form,  position,  and 
ag<;regatian  ;  which  differences  constituted  the  differences 
of  material  objeots.  Lucretius  was  the  great  atomist  among 
the  Romans.  In  modern  times  an  atomic  doctrine  has 
been  maintained  by  Diderot,  Kant,  Herbart,  and  by  all  or 
nearly  all  the  natural  scientists  of  the  present  day.  (See 
Atov,  Moleculk.)  By  most  of  them  matter  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  dead  or  separable  from  force,  but  as  en- 
dowed with  all  the  potencies  of  which  existing  things  are 
the  realizations.  Whiehover  theory  we  adopt,  matter  re- 
mains an  abstraction,  the  correlate  of  force,  without  which 
it  would  be  unthinkable.  (Cf.  Lange,  Onckiekle  da  Mn- 
ttrinlUiuun ;  Feohner,  Ul>tr  die  fhi/nkaliteke  mid  pkilo- 
tophucke  Momlekre ;  Hartmann,  Phihtopkie  dee  Vnbe- 
vuMfen,  2  <!■  '^'^P-  ^- '  Bilchner,  Force  and  Matter;  and 
various  articles  in  Popular  Science  Montklg  and  Pkiloeopkie 
potitieiste.)  TnoMAS  Datidsow. 

Mat'ter  (jAOQcnn),  b.  May  31.  1791,  at  Alt-Eckendorf, 
Alsace,  of  Qerman  parents ;  studied  at  Rtrasbnrg,  OBttin- 
gen,  and  Paris ;  became  in  1819  professor  of  history  at 
Strasburg.  in  1832  inspector-general  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  1845  of  the  publio  libraries  of  France ;  retired 
sfterwanls  to  Strasburg,  and  d.  there  June  23,  1864.  His 
Dc  rinfliuiice  dee  Maun  lur  he  Loie,  et  dee  Loit  eur  let 
Uanre  (1832),  was  crowned  by  the  Academy.  The  most 
prominent  of  his  numerous  other  writings  are  Hieloire 
Critique  du  Ouoetieieme  (1828),  Hietoire  Unirereelte  de 
r^gtiee  Ckrttienne  (1829-32),  Sckelling  et  la  Philoiophie  de 
la  Nature  (1842),  De  VEtai  Moral,  Politique,  et  Litleraire 
de  I'AUemagne  (1847),  Saint  Martin  (1862),  and  Emmanuel 
de  Sioedenborg  (1863). 

Matter,  NatiiTe,  Properties,  and  Relation*  of. 

Bee  SoxATOioQY, 

Mat'tesoD,  tp.  of  Branch  eo.,  Mich.    Pop.  1305. 

Matteton,  tp.  of  Waupaca  eo.,  Wis.    Pop.  289. 

Mattenc'ci  (Carlo),  b.  at  Forii  Juno  21,  I8I1 ;  gradu- 
ated at  University  of  Bologna  in  1828,  and  began  his  sci- 
entific experiments  at  Forii,  but  soon  after  wont  to  Paris  to 
prosecute  them.  After  the  publication  of  his  articles  upon 
electricity  and  upon  torpedoes  in  1840  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  recommendation  of  De  la  Rive  and  of  Humooldt,  to 
the  chair  of  physios  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  In  1848  he 
was  sent  by  the  Tuscan  government  as  civil  commissioner 
into  Lombardy  with  the  Tuscan  troops,  and  later  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  diet  of  Frankfort.  After  the  po- 
litical events  of  1819  he  resumed  his  professorship  at  Pisa, 
and  in  1859  the  Tuscan  government  gave  him  a  mission  to 
the  court  of  Berlin,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Turin 
before  tfio  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Piedmont.  After  this 
annexation  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  moderate  consti- 
tutional politics  of  Italy.  In  1862  he  became  for  a  short 
time  minister  of  publio  instruction  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  On  tho  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence  he  was 
made  director  of  the  Mnseo  di  Fisica  Fiorentina,  and  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively  to  tho  prosperity  of  that 
inatitntion.  D.  at  Leghorn  1888.  Among  his  very  nu- 
merous scientific  publications  the  following  are  best  known : 
Cenni  ndV  Injlurma  delF  Elellricili  nella  Formazione 
date  Principali  Hcteore  Arquee  (Bologna,  1827)  i  Suir  In- 
fluema  del   Cnfore  eul   Magnetiemo  (Forll,  1831);   Sutle 


Correnti  elettro-Uagnetieke  di  Faraday  (Forll,  1833) ;  Sur 
VEleclrieiti  animate  (Florence,  1834) ;  Diecoreo  lul  Metodo 
Saiionale  Scientifico  (Forll,  183S) ;  Euai  eur  lee  Pkfnomi- 
nee  Eleetriquee  dee  Animaux  (Paris,  1870);  Letioni  di  Fie- 
iea  (Pisa,  1852) ;  Coure  d' Electro- Pkgeiologie  (Paris,  1856). 

Mat'thew  (Saint).  I.  Ckaracter. — Among  the  twelve 
apostles  there  was  only  one  whose  previous  oooupation  had 
made  him  familiar  with  tho  use  of  tho  pen ;  and  this  one, 
St.  Matthew,  seems  also  to  have  been  the  first  among  them 
to  prepare  an  evangelical  record.  We  know  very  little  of 
his  character  and  life.  His  apostolical  calling  is  narrated  in 
Matt.  ix.  9;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27.  He  was  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  customs  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  near  Caper- 
naum, filling  the  office  of  a  publican.  It  is  aaid  that  tnese 
officers  were  generally  abhorred  by  the  Jews,  being  con- 
sidered as  renegades  because  they  served  the  pagan  lords 
of  the  country.  Jesus  passing  by,  followed  by  a  great  mul- 
titude, noticed  him,  ana  discovered  at  first  glance  that  there 
was  in  him  a  future  apostle  and  preacher  of  the  new  faith. 
The  publioan,  who  perhaps  previously  had  received  salu- 
tary impressions  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  obeyed  with- 
out hesitation  the  call  of  tho  Lord,  and  in  order  to  cele- 
brate the  career  which  opened  before  him  he  invited  all 
his  former  colleagues  to  a  feast  in  his  house,  together  with 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  desirous  that  they  too  should  par- 
take in  some  manner  in  the  grace  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him.  It  was  his  first  missionary  act.  Mark  and 
Luke  oall  this  publican  Levi ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
was  the  original  name  of  the  apostle,  ana  that  Jesus,  as  he 
had  given  to  Simon  the  surname  of  Peter  on  their  very  first 
meeting  (John  i.  42),  gave  to  Levi  the  surname  of  Matthew 
— that  is,  "a  gift  from  Qod" — in  order  to  designate  the 
striking  manner  in  whioh  God  had  given  him  this  disci- 
ple in  the  very  moment  when  their  eyes  first  met.  Tho 
only  surprising  eircumstanoe  according  to  this  explana- 
tion is,  tnat  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  indicate  the  identity 
of  Matthew  with  this  publican  Levi,  whose  calling  they 
have  previously  narrated  in  their  liats  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles (Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  ri.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  Thus,  from 
the  second  century,  and  up  to  our  days,  some  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  there  were  two  different  publicans 
whose  callings  occurred  in  a  similar  manner.  But  this  is 
not  probable ;  the  story  of  the  calling  of  Levi  and  Matthew 
is  so  similar  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  it  as  the  reo- 
ord  of  two  difi'erent  facts.  There  is  a  more  natural  solu- 
tion. From  a  regard  to  the  apostle,  tradition  would  not 
like  to  Bttaoh  to  his  name  the  humiliating  title  of  publi- 
can ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  simple  reason  why  it  ia 
omitted  in  the  lists  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark, 
which  were  prepared  from  the  general  tradition,  while 
Matthew  himself  had  no  fear  of  recalling  in  his  Gospel 
the  memory  of  his  former  profession ;  hence,  these  words 
in  the  first  Gospel :  "  Matthew  the  publioan  "  (Matt.  x.  3). 
The  father  of  Matthew  is  called  Alphseus,  but  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Alphseus  called  Clopas,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Joseph  and  the  uncle  of  Jesus.  Matthew  re- 
mained, no  doubt,  in  Jerusalem,  together  with  tho  twelve, 
as  long  as  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  this  city  con- 
tinued— that  is,  nearly  up  to  the  year  60.  When  Paul 
came  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  in  59,  ho  seems  to 
have  found  none  of  the  apostles  there  (Acts  xxi.).  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  tella  us  of  Matthew  that  he  ate  no  meat, 
but  only  vegetables  and  fish.  The  historian  Hcgesippus, 
in  the  second  century,  attributes  a  similar  ascetic  practieo 
to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  first  chief  of  the 
congregation  of  Jerusalem  and  a  contemporary  of  the 
apostles.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Esaenes,  a  Jewish  sect 
which  aspired  to  a  particular  sanctity,  confined  themselves 
to  the  same  diet.  But  in  this  privation  the  aim  was  merely 
a  more  complete  conseoration  of  the  body  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  not  the  attainment  of  any  legal  merit ;  the  law 
never  gave  any  such  precept.  The  Jewish  Christians  of 
Rome,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xiv.,  ought  also  to  be  remem- 
bered here.  By  this  austere  discipline  James  and  Matthew 
no  doubt  desired  to  recommend  their  ministration  to  the 
Jews  and  procure  aeeeas  among  them  for  the  gospel,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul's  precept :  "  To  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  I  might  gain 
them  that  are  under  the  law"  (1  Cor.  ix.  20).  Various  later 
traditions,  originating  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, tell  us  that  Matthew  went  to  Ethiopia,  or  Macedo- 
nia, or  Parthia,  or  Arabia,  or  India;  we  are  even  told  by 
some  that  he  Buffered  martyrdom  in  Arabia  or  Persia.  But 
the  discord  between  the  dates  prevents  us  from  attaching 
any  importance  to  these  traditions. 

II.  Tke  Ooepel. — All  the  Fathers  agree  that  the  apostle 
Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel,  but  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
not  in  the  Greek,  in  which  is  written  the  book  contained 
in  the  canon  under  the  name  of  Matthew.  Papias,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  says :  "  Matthew  com-  ^ 
posed  the  speeohes  (the  teachings  of  Jeaua)  in  the  Hebrew    I  \. 
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language  (Aramiean),  andiaoh  translated  them  (into  Greek) 
as  well  as  he  could."  These  last  words  signify,  very  prob- 
ablT,  that  each  evangelist  translated  orally  from  Matthew 
into  Greek  whilo  teaching  in  the  ohuroh.  Eusebius  tells 
furthermore  that  Panteenus,  the  founder  of  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria,  when  in  the  second  century  he  went  to 
India  to  preach  Christianity,  found  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
in  Hebrew  among  some  Christians  to  whom  it  had  been 
brought  by  the  apostle  Bartholomew,  the  first  missionary 
to  that  country.  All  the  other  Fathers  have  the  same  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  original  language  of  our  first  Goa- 
pel.  Nevertheless,  our  Greek  Matthew  does  not  make  the 
impression  of  being  a  translation,  at  least  not  in  the  nar- 
rative parts.  The  language  is  vigorous,  fresh,  pure,  like 
that  of  an  original  writing.  Thence  it  has  been  inferred, 
in  accordance  with  the  literal  sense  of  the  expressions  of 
Papiaa,  that  the  Gospel  mentioned  by  him  contained  only 
the  speeches  of  Jesus,  and  not  a  complete  history  of  his 
ministration,  and  that  the  narrative  part  was  added 
later  as  a  historical  framework,  in  which  the  primitive 
work  of  Matthew  was  inserted,  translated  into  Greek. 
Two  cireumstancea  confirm  this  inference:  First,  in  the 
record  of  the  first  Gospel  five  principal  groups  of  speeches 
of  Jesus  can  be  distinguished — namely^  chs.  v.-vii. ;  x. ; 
ziii.;  xviii. ;  xxiii.-xxv. ;  all  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  narrative  by  very  similar  formulas,  and  whioh 
might  very  well  have  originally  formed  a  separate  work 
having  for  its  subject  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Second, 
in  these  great  speeches  in  our  Matthew  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  most  frequcntly'qnoted  according  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Septnagint,  while  in  the  narratives  it  is  most 
frequently  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  text — a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  diS°erent  origin.  Accordingly, 
we  must  suppose  that  Matthew  composed  an  Aramasan 
work  which  comprised  only  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour, 
arranged  according  to  some  leading  principles.  Thus,  (1) 
thej'attke  of  the  kingdom  of  ktaveu,  which  division  appears 
in  our  first  Gospel  as  the  sermon  on  the  mount  (v.-vii.); 
(2)  tht  apoilolate,  which  second  division  is  found  in  onr 
first  Gospel  (x.) ;  (3)  the  picture  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  grand  collection  of  parables  (xiii.),  which  depicts  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  (the  sower),  its  anomalous  de- 
velopment (the  tares),  its  power,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally (the  mustard-seed  and  the  leaven),  its  worth  both 
to  him  who  finds  it  without  seeking,  and  to  him  who  seeks 
(the  hidden  treasure  and  the  pearl),  and  its  terms  (the  net) ; 
(4)  the  discipline  of  the  CkureA,  which  division  is  contained 
in  ch.  xviii.  1-20  of  our  first  Gospel;  and,  lastly,  (i)  the 
eontummation  of  the  pretent  era,  or  the  judgment  of  Israel, 
the  Chnroh,  and  all  the  nations,  which  division  (xxiii.- 
XXV.)  formed  the  imposing  oonclusion  of  the  work  of  Mat- 
thew, corresponding  with  the  opening,  the  sermon  on  the 
mount.  Christ  thus  appeared  as  the  divine  legielalor  (chs. 
r.-vii.),  kiiy  (oh.  xiii.),  a,ni  judge  (ohs.  xxiii.-xxv.).  This 
original  work  by  Matthew,  in  Aramaean,  was  probably  the 
foundation  of  that  Ootpel  of  the  HebreiM  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Jewish  Christian  communities  of  the  first  centuries. 
This  Gospel  needed  a  complement,  and  this  need  was  sup- 
plied, no  doubt,  by  the  narrative  part  of  our  first  Greek 
Gospel,  translated  into  Aramsoan,  and  adorned  with  many 
legendary  additions  borrowed  from  an  already  falsified  tra- 
dition. It  also  suffered  mutilation  in  ordor  to  conform  to  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  the  different  Jewish  Christian  sects.  As  for 
the  narrative  frame  of  onr  first  Gospel,  it  was  possibly  com- 
posed by  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Matthew,  who  had 
partaken  of  his  evangelical  labors  and  written  down  the 
apostolical  tradition,  such  as  it  had  become  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Palestine.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  his- 
torical matter  the  same  method  of  systematical  grouping 
may  be  observed  here  as  in  the  composition  of  the  speecnes : 
chs.  viii.  and  ix.,  following  after  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
give  a  collection  of  aete  of  power;  chs.  xi.  and  xii.,  follow- 
ing after  the  apostolical  instruction,  give  a  collection  of 
worde  oftoiedomf  chs. xiv.-xvii., following  aftertbe  colleo- 
tion  of  parables,  contain  a  record  of  rarioiw  excureion* 
which  preceded  the  teaching  of  the  discipline  (ch.  xviii.) 
and  the  departure  from  Galilee  (ch.  xix.).  Two  small  de- 
tails show  that  Matthew  had  taken  part  in  this  labor,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly :  (1)  the  surname  of  "  publican  "  added 
to  his  name,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  list  of  the  twelve  apoa- 
tlea  in  the  first  Gospel  (x.  3) ;  (2)  the  fact,  so  much  the 
more  significant  as  it  is  unobtrusive,  that  in  this  same  list, 
in  the  fourth  couple  of  apostles — which  couple  in  all  the 
lists  comprises  Matthew  and  Thomas — the  name  of  Thomas 
is  placed  before  that  of  Matthew,  while  in  the  other  list^ 
Matthew  is  placed  before  his  colleague.  It  is  evident  that 
he  could  not  change  the  place  of  the  couple  to  which  ho 
belonged,  but  he  could  change  the  place  of  his  name  in  this 
couple ;  and  this  he  did.  Eusebius  says,  referring  to  his 
predecessors,  that  "  Matthew,  after  preaching  to  the  Jews, 


composed  in  the  language  of  the  Fathers  (in  Hebrew)  the 
Gospel  he  bad  preached,  in  order  to  fill  the  void  wbieh  his 
absence  would  leave  among  bis  audience."  This  date  is 
closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  relating  to  the  lan- 
guage in  whioh  Matthew  wrote ;  and  it  accounts  for  the 
absence  in  this  Gospel  of  all  explanations  of  Hebrew  cus- 
toms, such  as  we  find  in  Mark  and  Luke,  also  Jewish  writ- 
era,  but  writing  in  a  pagan  country.  The  time  of  the  com- 
position is  indioatea  by  Irenasus :  "  Matthew  published 
among  the  Hebrews  and  in  their  native  tongue  nis  evan- 
gelicul  record  at  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul  preached 
at  Rome  and  founded  the  Church  there."  Some  have  taken 
umbrage  at  thistradition,  because  neither  Peter  nor  Paul 
founded  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  follows  clearly  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  But 
they  have  forgotten  that  in  the  epoch  in  which  Irenirus 
wrote  (the  last  third  of  the  second  century)  the  apostolical 
times  appeared  in  a  general  way  as  the  epoch  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Church.  The  work  of  Matthew  bears,  so  to 
speak,  its  date  marked  on  its  face.  This  Gospel  is  a  divine 
act,  an  ofSoial  proclamation  issued  by  the  government  of 
God.  It  is  God  himself  who  summons  His  people  by  a 
solemn  ultimatum  to  recognise  Jesus  as  Messiah,  ana  threat- 
ens them  with  destruction  if  they  will  not  obey.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  Gospel  opens  with  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus,  and  why  he  is  oalled  "  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Abraham"  (i.  1),  the  Messiah  who  shall  raise  the 
"  throne  of  David,  his  father,"  and  redeem  the  promise  of 
the  salvation  of  the  world  attached  to  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham. This  is  furthermore  the  reason  why  the  whole  Gos- 
pel is  a  demonstration  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus ; 
why  the  five  trails  of  the  history  of  his  infancy,  recorded 
in  the  first  two  chapters,  are  acoompanied  each  by  a  proph- 
ecy ;  why  his  residence  in  Galilee  at  the  beginning  of  hia 
ministration  is  justified  (iv.  14-lS)  by  a  prophecy  of 
Isaiah;  why  the  collection  of  the  acts  of  power  (viM.-ix.) 
is  grouped  around  a  prophecy  by  Isaiah,  quoted  viii.  17, 
which  serves  as  text;  why  the  collection  of  the  words  of 
wisdom  (xi.  and  xii.)  oentre  in  a  prophecy  by  Isaiah, 
quoted  xii.  17.  Moreover,  there  is  no  trait  in  the  history 
of  the  Passion  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  prophecy, 
and  the  last  words,  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptising  them,"  etc.,  give  the  programme  of  the 
work  of  the  Messiah.  By  such  a  book  God  said  to  his 
people,  "  The  forty  years  of  repentance  which  were  ac- 
corded to  thee  (Matt.  xxiv.  34)  will  soon  expire;  acknow- 
ledge Jesus  as  thy  Messiah  or  thou  shalt  perish."  This 
situation  is  indeed  in  harmony  with  the  date  indicated  by 
Ireneeus — namely,  about  64,  or  five  to  six  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  especially  one  passage 
which  determines  exactly  the  period  of  the  composition.  It 
is  the  parenthetical  clause  xxiv.  15,  by  which  the  author 
interrupts,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mark,  the  speech  of  Jesus 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  invites  the  Church  to 
take  notice  of  the  signal  of  flight  which  Jeaua  gave  in  ad- 
vance. Such  a  votn  bene  shows  evidently  that  the  sign  has 
not  yet  been  realized,  but  is  imminent.  The  sign  was  the 
invasion  of  Judeea  by  the  Roman  armies,  which  took  place 
about  66,  and  the  time  of  the  composition  is  consequently 
about  64  or  65.  Thus  we  arrive  at  nearly  the  same  time  of 
composition  for  all  the  three  earlier  Gospels,  composed  as 
they  were  in  different  countries  and  for  different  nations 
(Romans,  Greeks,  Hebrews) ;  and  this  chronological  result 
coincides  with  the  fact,  evident  to  our  eyes,  that  none  of 
the  three  evangelists  has  employed  the  writings  of  any  of 
the  others  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  This  reciprocal 
independence,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  demon- 
strated by  a  minute  exegesis,  would  have  been  impossible 
if  one  of  the  three  had  written  a  long  time  before  the 
others;  the  last  writer  must  necessarily  have  known  the 
writings  of  the  others.  Moreover,  the  date  indicated  cor- 
responds very  well  to  the  situation  of  the  Church  at  this 
epoch.  Was  it  not  the  time  in  which  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  appearances  of  the  Saviour  began  to  die  out  ? 
Hence  resulted  in  the  feeling  of  the  Church  a  void  and 
uneasiness,  which  demanded  a  rich  compensation ;  and 
this  was  given  to  the  Church  in  the  different  countries  in 
which  it  existed  by  the  publication  of  our  first  three  Gos- 
pels. A  fragment  of  an  antique  work,  found  in  the  last 
century  by  Muratori  in  the  library  of  Milan,  speaks  thus 
of  our  four  Gospels  :  "  Although  the  beginning  of  each  of 
our  Gospels  differs  (each  choosing  its  own  point  of  depart- 
ure), this  is  nevertheless  of  no  importance  to  the  faith  of 
the  believers,  since  all  things  are  represented  by  them  nil 
in  the  eame  ruling epirit"  {una  ac  principali  epiritn).  Thus, 
the  relation  between  our  four  Gospels  was  understood  in 
the  second  century,  while  modern  criticism  has  attempted 
to  place  these  works  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  to 
discover  among  their  authors  motives  of  mutual  rivalry 
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vill  break  down  before  the  indestructible  feeling  of  the  mor- 
al purity  of  thera  books.  The  Church  feels  that  in  oallinf; 
thrra  aathora  the  holy  rmagrliili  she  has  not  followed  an 
illusion.  That  spirit  of  holiness  which  is  her  own  life- 
blood  recogniies  itself  ip  the  spirit  which,  one  and  the 
nme,  perrades  all  the  four  books.  ■  And  it  is  this  dirine 
ryiirit  which  produces  that  grave  and  firm  bass  which 
founds  in  the  Qospel  of  Matthew,  that  evangelical  soprano 
which  issues  from  the  lips  of  Luke,  that  alto,  so  moaerate 
and  suited  for  the  transition,  which  the  ear  catches  from 
Mark,  and.  at  last,  that  brilliant  silver  tenor  which,  like 
tbe  voice  of  an  angel,  makes  our  heart  vibrate  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John.  The  Author  of  this  incomparable  quartet  is, 
and  will  always  remain,  one  and  tbe  same,  though  His 
inspiration  bursts  forth  through  fonr  different  organs. 
The  picture  of  tlie  4>vine  work,  its  kittory  proper,  was 
written  by  Luke ;  the  simple,  apostolical  mtmoir;  with  all 
their  ingenious  and  dramatic  freshness,  were  given  by 
Mark :  the  official  and  theocratic  proclamation  of  Jesus  as 
King,  Messiah,  was  issued  by  Matthew ;  and  to  John  we 
owe  the  revelation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Ood,  as  the  ever- 
lasting Word.  Matthew  forms  evidently  tbe  transition 
from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament.  His  Oospol  is  the 
Old  Testament  reflected  in  the  New.  Hence,  it  was  al- 
ways placed  at  the  head  of  tbe  evangelical  collection 
and  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  It  is  the  Ornau  of 
the  New  Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  corresponds  to  the  Kevelation.  As  the  former 
reproduces  under  the  form  of  history  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  part  of  the  Old  which  is  already  accomplished, 
the  latter  reproduces  under  the  form  of  prophecy  at  the 
end  of  the  New  Testament  that  whole  part  of  tneOld  which 
i.4  not  yet  realised.  The  Revelation  says,  "  All  is  accom- 
plished." Thus,  in  the  divine  word  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  correspond  with  eoeh  other  in  a  marvellous  man- 
ner. FniDiRic  GoDKT. 

■stthew  of  Paria.    See  Pabis.  Mattbkw. 

Matthew  of  WestmiDSter.    See  Paris,  Matthew. 

Mat'thews*  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by  Pian- 
katank  River,  E.  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  ?.  by  Mobjack 
Bay.  Area,  VO  square  miles.  It  is  level,  and  has  a  light 
productive  soil.  Indian  corn  is  tbe  leading  crop.  Cap. 
Matthews.     Pop.  6200. 

Matthew's,  tp.  of  Chatham  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  873. 

Matthews,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Matthews  eo..  Va.,  near 
East  River,  and  3S  miles  £.  by  N.  of  West  Point. 

Matthews  (E.  0.),  h.  in  Maryland  Oct.  24, 1836 ;  grad- 
uated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  lK5o  :  became  a  mai«tcr  in 
l-'.'iS,  a  lientenant  in  1S60,  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
1S62.  a  commander  in  ISTO.  Served  in  the  Wabash  at  the 
capture  of  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clarke,  and  commanded  a 
battery  of  naval  howitzers  in  the  battles  of  Honey  Hill  and 
Tallifinny  Cross-roads  in  Nov.  and  Dec,  1864.  Com- 
mended for  "  leal  and  gallantry."     Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Matthews  (Oen.  Qkoror),  b.  in  Augusta  oo.,  Va.,  in 
1739 ;  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Indian  and 
Revolutionary  wars;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Germantown, 
Pa.,  after  receiving  nine  bayonet  wounds;  removed  in 
KW  to  Oglethorpe  oo.,  Ga. ;  was  governor  of  Georgia  1780 
and  1793—96;  Representative  in  Congress  1789-01,  and 
was  engaged  in  military  operations  in  Florida  in  1811, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  militia.  D.  at  Au- 
gn»U,  Ga.,  Aug.  30,  1812.— His  son  George  (1774-18.16) 
was  a  distinguished  judge  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

Matthews  (Joh:«),  h.  in  South  Carolina  about  1744; 
was  an  active  patriot  during  tbe  Revolution ;  Speaker  of 
the  South  Carolina  house  of  representatives;  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  1776 ;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
pesr  1778-82:  governor  of  South  Carolina  1782-8.1,  and 
became  in  1784  a  judge  of  the  court  of  equity.  D.  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  Nov.,  1802. 

Matthi'as,  Saixt,  the  twelfth  apostle,  in  place  of  Ju- 
das Isicariot,  chosen  during  the  ten  days  between  Ascension 
and  Penteoost.  Of  the  120  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  appa- 
rently only  two  (Barsabas  and  Matthias)  could  be  found 
who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry;  and  of  these  two  the  latter  was 
chosen  somehow  by  lot.  In  spite  of  specious  arguments 
a^ain^t  it,  the  validity  of  this  election  can  be  sustained. 
The  New  Testament  makes  no  further  mention  of  Mat- 
thias, and  ancient  traditions  clash.  (See  the  Acta  Saue- 
lorun,  Feb.  24.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Matthias,  the  assumed  name  of  Robert  Mattiiew!I,  a 
religions  impostor,  b.  in  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  about 
1790;  resided  in  Albany  when,  excited  by  the  preaching 
of  the  celebrated  revivalists  Rev.  Charles  Q.  Finney  and 
Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk  (about  1830),  he  determined  to  become  a 
religions  leader.  He  began  by  ardent  advocacy  of  tern- 
perioce,  and  having  had  some  success  in  street-preaching, 


I  claimed  to  have  received  a  revelation,  and  undertook  to 
'  convert  the  city  of  Albany.  His  violence,  however,  defeated 
'  itself,  while  his  absurd  pretensions  were  promptly  refuted 
I  and  placed  in  their  proper  light.  Enraged  at  the  failure 
of  his  projects,  he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Albany, 
and  proceeded  secretly  to  New  York,  where  he  snoceeded 
in  imposing  upon  several  respectable  families  and  created 
a  great  popular  sensation.  Having  been  accused  of  poison- 
ing one  or  his  wealthy  disciples,  he  was  tried  and  acquitted, 
but,  having  then  lost  all  inSuenee,  quietly  disappeared, 
and  d.  some  years  later  in  Arkansas.  (See  Mnltkiat  and 
hu  /m/>o<(iire<,  by  William  L.  Stone,  New  York,  183&.) 

Matthias,  German  emperor  from  1612  to  1619,  b.  Feb. 
24,  1557,  a  son  of  Maximilian  II..  and  educated  in  Spain 
at  the  court  of  Philip  II.  In  1577  he  repaired  secretly  to 
the  Netherlands,  and  made  an  attempt  at  managing  affairs 
there,  but  failed,  and  withdrew  in  1680.  On  June  14. 1612, 
he  succeeded  his  brother,  Rudolph  II.,  as  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, but  his  reign  wa«  very  unsuccessful.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  Protestant  Union,  formed  in  1608,  and 
the  Catholic  League,  formed  in  1609,  grew  now  into  open 
controversies.  The  emperor  first  tried  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  League,  but,  failing  in  this,  ho  under- 
took to  suppress  both  associations  by  an  imperial  decree, 
to  which,  nowever,  neither  of  them  paid  any  attention. 
In  1617  the  bigoted  archduke  Ferdinand  was  appointed 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  on  May  23,  1618,  tbe  Protestant  in- 
habitants of  Prague  took  arms  and  broke  out  in  open  re- 
hellion.  Thus  began  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Hardly  a  year 
after  (Mar.  20, 1619)  the  emperor  d.,and  was  suooeeded  by 
Ferdinand. 

Matthias  I.,  Corvinns,  king  of  Hungary  from  1459 
to  1490,  h.  in  1443,  a  son  of  John  Hunyady,  and  educated 
in  Bohemia,  where  for  a  long  time  he  was  detained  a  pris- 
oner ;  afterwards  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Bohemian 
king,  George  Podiebrad.  In  Hungary  a  large  party  among 
the  nobility  was  opposed  to  the  election  of  Matthias,  and 
invited  the  German  emperor,  Frederick  III.,  to  the  throne, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Turks,  taking  advantage  of 
these  internal  dissensions,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try. Matthias,  however,  fought  with  great  success  against 
both  his  enemies.  The  Turks  he  drove  out  with  heavy 
losses,  and  in  a  later  war  of  1485  he  compelled  Frederick 
III.  to  cede  to  him  large  parts  of  Austria,  including  Vienna. 
George  Podiebrad  having  been  oxco'mmunicated  in  1 469  as 
a  Hussite,  and  a  crusade  being  preached  against  him  by 
Pope  Paul  II.,  Matthias  invaded  Bohemia  in  1469.  At 
first  he  had  only  small  success,  but  by  the  final  peace  in 
1470  he  received  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia:  he  also 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  Poles.  But  although  his 
reign  was  a  long  series  of  wars  and  campaigns,  the  interior 
government  was  by  no  means  neglected,  and  although  the 
king  was  a  most  brilliant  soldier,  be  possessed  a  fine  taste 
for  learning  and  art.  A  great  collection  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts was  brought  together  in  Buda,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  largest  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1527. 
Matthias  was  much  beloved  by  his  subjects.  The  despotic 
power  ho  possessed  he  wielded  with  judiciousness  and 
magnanimity,  and  in  Hungarian  history  he  is  generally 
called  "  tbe  Great."  In  the  rest  of  Europe  his  name  and  his 
government  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  especially  after  be 
succeeded  in  actually  stopping,  at  least  for  some  time,  the 
progress  of  tbe  Turks. 

Mat'this8on,TOii  (Fribdrich),  b.  at  Hohendodeleben, 
near  Magdeburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  Jan. 
23,  1761 ;  studied  theology  and  bellet-lettres  at  Halle ;  be- 
came tutor,  reader,  and  travelling  chamberlain  in  different 
noble  and  royal  families,  and  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Stuttgart  in  1812  by  the  king  of  Wurtemburg,  from  which 
position  he  retired  in  1824,  and  d.  Mar,  12,  1831.  His 
poems,  mostly  elegies,  published  in  1787,  were  at  one  time 
the  favorite  reading  of  tbe  German  public,  but  they  have 
lost  their  popuUrity.  His  memoirs,  published  at  Zurich 
in  5  vols.  (1810-16),  have  more  interest. 

Mat'tison  (Hiram),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Norway,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 
1811 ;  resided  in  childhood  at  Oswego :  was  a  teacher  for 
some  years :  joined  the  Black  River  (N.  Y.)  conference  as 
a  preacher  1836 ;  removed  to  Now  York  City  in  1852,  and 
filled  important  pulpits  until  1861,  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  account  of  slavery,  hut 
returned  to  it  in  1868,  and  became  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  D.  Nov.  24,  1868.  Dr. 
Mattison  published  The  Doctrine  o/ the  Trinity  (1843),  .<4«- 
franoiny  (lSi6),  Spiril-Rappitigt  (ISH),  Bentrreclion  o/the 
Body  (1866),  and  edited  Burritt's  Oeograpky  of  the  Heaeetu 
(1850),  a  popular  textbook  of  astronomy. 

lllattitack',  post-v.  of  Southold  tp.,  Suffolk  oo.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Long  Island  R.  R. 

Mat'tocks  (C.  P.).  b.  at  Danville,  Me.,  Oct.  11, 1840; 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1S62  and  at  Harvard  Law 
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Bohool  in  1807;  wnrad  daring  the  eiril  war  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomao  in  tlie  l>t  Maine  Vols.,  rising  to  be  colonel, 
and  breretted  brigadier-general;  made  prisoner  at  the 
bnttle  of  the  Wilderness  May  b,  1864,  and  held  until  Mar., 
1H65;  has  been  county  attorney  of  Cumberland  oo.,  Me. 
Mattocks  (John).  See  Mattacks  (Johic). 
Mat'to>Gro8'so,  the  largest  and  westernmost  prov- 
ince of  Brazil,  comprising  an  area  of  865,800  square  miles, 
and  bounded  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Ooyat  and  SSo  Paulo, 
S.  W.  by  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  and  N.  by'the  provinces 
of  Amazonas  and  Parti.  It  is  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  a 
mountain-range  whose  branches  form  valleys  which  by  de- 
grees slope  down  to  the  vast  plains  around  the  Amazon  and 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  Large  tracts  of  this  province  are  covered 
with  immense  forests ;  others  are  arid  and  sandy ;  and  as 
a  whole  it  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Oold,  diamonds, 
and  iron  are  frequently  found,  and  mineral  springs  abound. 
But  the  entire  population  of  this  immense  territory  does 
not  probably  amount  to  more  than  46,000 — that  is,  1  to 
each  20  square  miles — and  of  this  number  nine-tenths  are 
Indians  and  negroes,  very  little  suited  to  utilise  the  riches 
which  the  land  evidently  contains.  The  gold  and  diamond 
mines  are  worked  by  the  government ;  agriculture  docs  not 
raise  sufficient  food:  the  forests  are  unused;  rearing  of 
cattle  is  the  only  productive  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants. 

MattO-Groaso,  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Uuapore,  was  founded  in  1734  by  gold- 
diggers;  ruse  rapidly,  and  was  in  1818  the  capital  of  the 
Erovince,  the  residence  of  the  provincial  government,  and 
ad  18,000  inhabitants.  It  has  now  hardly  1500.  The 
gold-fields  have  become  exhausted,  the  insalubrity  of  the 
place  has  put  the  government  officials  to  flight,  and  the 
surrounding  districts  cannot  be  cultivated,  as  they  are  an- 
nually inundated  by  the  Uuapore. 
Mattole',  tp.  of  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  453. 
Mattoon%  post- v.  and  tp.  of  Coles  co.,  HI.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Terre 
Haute  Paris  and  Decatur  R.  Rs.,  has  2  schools,  10  churches, 
2  banks,  3  newspapers,  4  mills,  railroad  repair  and  car 
shops,  and  a  numoer  of  stores  and  shops.  Pop.  4067. 
T.  E.  Woods,  Ed.  "Daily  and  Weekly  Journal." 
JHattOon  (Oen.  EBENBZER),b.  at  Amherst,  Mass..  Aug. 
19,1755;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1776;  joined 
the  Revolutionary  army  in  Canada;  served  as  lieutenant 
of  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Bemis  Heights  1777,  and  rose 
to  tho  rank  of  major ;  settled  in  his  native  town  as  a  scien- 
tific farmer;  served  often  in  the  legislature ;  was  for  twenty 
years  sherilf  of  Hampshire  co. ;  member  of  Congress  1801- 
0.3;  major-general  of  State  militia  1797-1816;  adjutant- 
general  1816;  colonel  of  tho  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company  of  Boston  1817,  and  member  of  tho  State  con- 
stitutional convention  1820.  D.  at  Amherst  Sept.  11, 1843, 
having  been  blind  nearly  twenty-five  years. 
Matta'ville,  tp.  of  Douglas  oo.,  Nov.  Pop.  289. 
Mat'nrin  (Charles  Robert),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
1782;  educated  at  Trinity  College;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  became  curate  of  St.  Peter's, 
Dublin.  Pecuniary  losses  induced  him  to  write  several 
novels  of  an  extravagant  character,  which  had  little  suc- 
cess, but  his  tragedy  of  Bertram,  represented  by  Edmund 
Kean  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  brought  him  £1000  and  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  which  his  later  produc- 
tions scarcely  justified.  Some  of  his  works  were  highly 
commended  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was  an  eloquent 
pulpit-orator  and  a  bold  opponent  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
D.  at  Dublin  Oct.  30,  1824. 

Maubenge't  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  on 
the  Sambre,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  is  fortified,  and 
has  iron-foundries  and  manufactures  of  firearms,  iron  and 
steel  goods,  saltpetre,  oil,  and  sugar,  and  an  active  trade 
in  coal,  slate,  and  marble.     Pop.  10,557. 

Manch  Chunk',  post-b.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Carbon  co.. 
Pa..  120  miles  N.  W.  of  New  York  City,  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  tho  New  Jersey  Central  R.  Rs.,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Lehigh  anthracite  ooal-region.  It  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  connection  with  the  anthracite  coal-trade, 
and  all  tolls  and  wages  are  based  on  the  fluctuations  of  its 
markets.  The  first  iron  smelted  by  anthracite  coal  was 
made  here.  The  Switchback  R.  R.,  one  of  the  most  famous 
pleasure-roads  in  the  world,  brings  annually  large  numbers 
of  tourists  to  this  place.  It  is  a  gravity  road,  18  miles  in 
length,  tho  necessary  elevation  being  attained  by  stationary 
engines.  Mauch  Chunk  has  7  churches,  a  public  library,  3 
banks,  2  foundries,  2  weekly  newspapers,  several  fine  ho- 
tels, machine-shops,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  of  b. 
3841 ;  of  tp.  5210.    E.  Mell  Boylf.,  Ed.  "  Coal  Qazettr." 

Mands'ley  (Henry),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Gigglcswick,  York- 
shire, England,  Feb.  5, 1835 ;  studied  at  the  University  of 
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physician  to  the  Manchester  lunatic  asylnm  1859-42 ;  set- 
tled in  London  as  a  consulting  physician  upon  lunacy 
1862 ;  published  Tht  Pltyiologi)  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind 
(1867);  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians 1869 ;  appointed  Gulstonian  lecturer  to  that  body  in 
1870 ;  published  his  eourse  of  Lectures  on  Bodi)  and  Mind 
(1870),  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  Reipoiuibilil]/  in  Mental 
IHnatt  (1874)  for  the  "International  Scientifio  Series." 
He  is  now  (1875)  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in 
University  College,  consulting  physician  to  the  West  Lon- 
don Hospital,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science. 
IHaadnit  Dnplesois,  de  (Thomas  Aktoink),  Chr- 
VAI.IER,  b.  at  llonnebon,  France,  Sept.  12,  1753;  entered 
in  boyhood  the  school  of  artillery  at  Grenoble,  from  which 
he  ran  away  and  made  journeys  as  cabin-boy  to  Greece, 
i  Egypt,  and  Constantinople  ;  became  in  1776  captain  in  an 
artillery  regiment;  came  to  America  with  La  Fayette; 
rendered  good  service  as  an  engineer  in  constructing  Fort 
Mercer  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  as  a  soldier  in  defending 
it;  was  distinguished  at  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Yorktown.  Sent  to  Hayti  in  1787  aa  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  Port-au-Prince,  he  disarmed  the  national 
guard  (1790)  and  enlisted  the  white  settlers  in' companies 
of  "  royal  volunteers,"  at  the  head  of  which  he  mode  san- 
guinary campaigns  against  the  disaffected  blaeka.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  new  battalions  from  France  in  Mar.,  1791,  a 
revolution  took  place  at  the  capital,  where  the  newly-ar- 
rived soldiers  fraternized  with  Mauduit's  regiment  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  against  the  wealthy  planters.  After 
a  fruitless  resistance  at  the  head  of  the  "  royal  volunteers,* 
Mauduit  was  massacred  with  them  by  his  own  grenadiers, 
Mar.  4,  1791. 

Mandnit  (Israel),  b.  at  Exeter,  England, in  1708;  was 
educated  for  the  ministry  as  a  dissenter,  but  never  preached ; 
went  into  mercantile  business  with  his  brother  Jasper  and 
accumulated  a  fortune,  and  in  1763  was  entrusted  with 
representing  the  interests  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts, 
of  which  Jasper  Mauduit  was  the  nominal  agenL  He  be- 
came collector  at  Southampton  1765;  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets in  behalf  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Now  England 
colonics  generally  during  the  ten  years  of  negotiations  Ira- 
fore  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  wrote  ably  in  behalf  of 
American  independence,  treating  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  witn  great  severity  for  their  conduct  at  Boston. 
D.  June  16,  1787. 
IHani.  Sec  Hawaiian  Islanm. 
IHauImain',  or  Moulmein,  city  of  British  Bunnah, 
Farther  India,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  lat.  16°  30'  N.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  im- 
portant for  its  exports  of  teak,  the  value  of  which  in  1867 
amounted  to  $600,000.  Besides  teak,  ivory,  grain,  wax, 
and  gum  are  exported,  and  silks  and  cottons,  wine  and 
beer,  tobacco,  arms,  and  sugar  are  imported.  The  climate, 
though  hot  and  moist,  is  not  unhealthy.     Pop.  43,683. 

nfanmee't  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.,  traversed  by  the 
Maumee  River  and  Canal  and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and 
Western  R.  R.     Pop.  394. 

Manmec  City,  post-v.  of  Lucas  co.,  0.,  in  Waynes- 
field  tp.,  on  the  Maumee  River,  opposite  Perrysburg,  at 
the  head  of  ordinary  navigation,  and  on  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Toledo,  has 
a  good  trade,  and  is  the  scat  of  the  Central  Ohio  Confer- 
ence Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal).     Pop.  1779. 

Maumee  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Joseph's  rivers  nt  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  It  flows  into 
Maumee  Bay,  the  W.  part  of  Lake  Erie.  Its  mouth  is  at 
Toledo,  0.  It  is  navigable  8  miles  to  Maumee  City,  and 
in  high  water  to  Defiance,  50  miles. 
Maumelle',  post-tp.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  422. 
Man'na  Lo'a  ("great  mountain"),  a  volcano  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  and  rises  13,758  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  contains  several  craters,  both  on  its  summit  and  on  the 
sides,  among  which  that  called  Eilauca  is  the  most  remark- 
able. It  is  3)  miles  long,  2^  miles  broad,  and  1044  feet 
deep,  and  contains  a  vast  sea  of  fire,  always  surging  and 
roaring,  and  sometimes  swelling  and  overflowing,  sending 
forth  tremendous  streams  of  white-hot  lava. 

Maunder  (Savirl),  b.  in  England  about  1790;  was 
brother-in-law  to  William  Pinnock,  whom  ho  aided  in  com- 
piling bis  educational  Catechifmn,  and  produced  the  valu- 
able "Treasury  Series,"  containing  manuals  of  useful 
knowledge,  history,  natural  history,  biography,  chronology, 
geography,  etc.  D.  at  Islington,  London,  Apr.  30, 1849.* 
Manndrell  (Henry),  b.  in  England  in  1650,  was  for 
many  years  ehaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo, 
Syria,  and  author  of  a  volume  of  travels.  Journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerutalem  (1698),  many  times  reprinted,  and 
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Xana'dy  Thars'day,  so  called  fVom  mandalum  nmmm, 
Ou  "  naw  eommandment"  given  by  Chriat  to  his  disciples 
t«  "love  one  ainother"  (John  xiii.  341.  On  this  day.  in 
Bomui  Catholic  couDtries,  the  feet  of  pilgrims  are  washed 
in  the  oharoh,  while  the  Maodahim  norum  is  sung,  and  doles 
an  givan  to  tha  poor.  Maundy  Thursday  is  the  same  as 
tlie  Holy  Thuraday  in  Passion  Week. 

Dfaayertaia',  de  (Pierre  Lodib  Moreac),  b.  July  17, 
INK),  at  St.  Malo,  Bretagne,  France ;  studied  mathematics 
I  ani)  astronomy  :  attracted  much  attention  both  in  England 
!  and  FrSDoe  by  his  able  advocacy  of  the  ideas  of  Newton 
is  opposition  to  those  of  Descartes,  and  was  placed  in 
K36  at  the  head  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Lapland  for 
tile  purpose  of  measnring  there  an  arc  of  a  meridian  ;  which 
Kpedition  be  described  in  a  very  clever  book,  De  la  Fiuure 
iria  Trrrv  (IT^tS).  In  1740  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Frederick  the  (}reat,  went  to  Berlin,  and  became  president 
of  the  nvm  Prusaian  Academy  of  Science.  But  although 
the  king  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  his  residenoe  in 
Berlin  was  not  rery  enjoyable.  Konig  accused  him  of 
plagiarism,  and  Voltaire's  Dr.  .^ii'aita  made  him  thelaugh- 
iDg-stock  of  all  Europe.    D.  at  BSlle  July  27, 1759. 

Xanrepas'f  4e  (  Jbait  FBiof  ric  PnfLTPEArx),  Codxt, 
b.  at  Versailles  Jnly  9, 1701;  inherited  in  his  fourteenth 
Tear  an  office    as  minister  of  state,  including  the  depart- 
Dents  of  the  royal  household,  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  marine.      This  olBce  had  belonged  to  his  family  for  170 
yearn,  and   when   he  was  twenty-four  years  old  he  took 
eharge  of  it  himself.     In  1749  he  was  banished  from  the 
court  on   account  of  a  sarcastio  epigram  on  Madame  de 
Pompadoar,    but  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  he  re- 
turned as  prime  minister,  which  position  he  bold  till  his 
death.  XoT.  21,  1781.     Mis  abilities  consisted  in  business 
mutine  and  an  excellent  talent  for  court  intrigues.     His 
knowledge  was  superficial,  his  character  frivolous,  his  ad- 
ministration a  hotbed  far  all  kinds  of  abuses.     He  rendered 
some  service  to  the  French  marine,  but  his  two  most  famous 
measures  wore  the  conrocation  of  the  parliaments  and  the 
participation  in  the  American  war  of  independenoe,  both 
of  which  had    a  decisive  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
French  Rerolution.     The  M(moire»  de  Afnnrrpnt  (,3  Tola.), 
published  in  1792  by  Soulavie,  are  considered  spurious. 

Han'rer*  von  (Qeoro  Lt-DWio),  b.  Nov.  2,  1790,  at 
Erpulahcim,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria;  studied  at  Heidelberg; 
was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Munich  in 
1826;  becanae  a  member  of  the  Hrocian  regency  1832-34; 
was  for  a  short  time  Bavarian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  minister   of  justice  in  1847,  and  d.  at  Munich  May  9, 
l!iT2.     His  Gemchichte  dei  Allyermanitehett  (jericMtver/nh- 
mt  (1824)  was  erowned  by  the  Academy  of  Munich.     Be- 
tides a  nnniber  of  valuable  works  on  jurisprudence  and 
the  history  of  legislation  and  government  in  Uermany.  he 
wrote  in  1836  Dat  Grieckinche  Volk  vor  nnd  nack  dent  Frei- 
krit4tamp/e  (3  Tola.). — His  son,  Konrad  Maitrer,  b.  in 
1823  at  Frankenthal  in  the  Palatinate :  studied  at  Munich, 
Leipsie,  and  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  juris- 
prudence at   Heidelberg  in  1847.     He  has  made  compre- 
nensive  studies  of  Icelandic  language,  literature,  and  ni«- 
tory,  and  written  several  works  on  this  subject,  such  as 
Itie  EnUtthnng  df9  IglUndinehen  StaatM  und  teiner  Verfat- 
nag  (1852),  UvU(k6r\uaga  (1S58),  lil&nditche  Yolkiiagen 
(1880),  etc. 

Maariee'f  eonnt  of  Ifaasan,  prince  of  Orange,  b.  Nor. 
14,  156T,  at  Dillenbnrg  in  Nassau,  a  son  of  William  the 
Silent  of  Orange ;  studied  at  Leydcn,  and  was  proclaimed 
stadtholder  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht  shortly  after 
the  aaaaasiaation  of  his  father  in  1584.  and  appointed 
commander-in-cbief  by  all  the  provinces  after  the  recall  of 
Leicester  by  Queen  Eliiaboth  in  1587.     His  military  career  I 
was    very    brilliant.      He  took    Zutphon,    Devcntor,    and 
Itymwegen  in  1591,  Geertruidcnborg  in  1593,  Grouingcn  in 
1594.    In  1597  be  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Turnhout  in  ' 
Brabant,  and  in  1600  at  Nieuwport.  near  Ostendc.  But  from  ' 
ambitions  designs  he  opposed  the  armistice  of  twelve  years  \ 
which  Bameveldt  succeeded  in  oonoluding  with  Spain  in 
1609,  and  by  which  the  United  Provinces  were  acknow-  i 
ledged  as  an  independent  republic.    He  aspired  to  sover- 
eignty,  and  used  tbe  hot  controversy  between  the  Armin- 
ians  and  the  Oomarists  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  Bameveldt  and  the  republican  party.     Ho  did 
not  soeceed,  however.    After  the  execution  of  Bameveldt 
(in  1619)  the  popularity  of  Maurice  was  lost,  and  it  was 
hardly  regained  by  some  new  exploits  in  tbe  renewed  war 
with  Spain  in  1622.    S.  at  the  Hague  Apr.  23, 1625.    Next 
to  Alexander   Famese,  he   was  generally  considered  the  | 
greatest  general  of  his  age,  and  numbers  of  young  men  of 
royal  or  noble  birth  who  wished  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
gathered  in  his  camp.     (See  Motley,  /fi«/ory  of  tkt  United 
JfitMerlandt    (1860-67)  and  Li/e  and  Dtath  of  John  of  i 
BanuTtld  ( 1874).  I 


Manricei  duke  of  Saxony,  of  the  Albertine  line,  b. 
Mar.2I,  1521, at  Freiberg,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Pious,  joined 
the  Protestant  Church  in  1530  ;  married  in  1541  a  daughter 
of  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  ducal  throne  in  the  same  year.  His  relations  with 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  were  most  amicable  at  this  time. 
He  fought  in  his  army  against  tbe  Turks  and  against  the 
French,  and  although  he  was  an  ardent  Protestant,  and  his 
father-in-law  at  the  head  of  the  Smalcald  League,  he  not 
only  did  not  become  a  member  of  that  league,  but  he  even 
helped  the  emperor  to  crush  it  in  the  battle  of  MUhlberg, 
Apr.  24, 1546.  As  a  reward  he  received  from  the  emperor 
the  possessions  of  the  other  line  of  tbe  house  of  8axony, 
the  Ernestiuo,  whose  representative,  John  Frederick,  had 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  League;  and  with  the  pos- 
1  sessions  followed  the  rank  and  title  of  elector.  As  soon, 
I  however,  as  Maurice  bad  reaebed  his  aim,  the  good  rela- 
I  tions  with  the  emperor  ceased,  and  ho  began  to  take  um- 
I  brage  at  every  undertaking  of  the  latter.  At  last,  having 
made  a  secret  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  France  in  Oct., 
1551,  he  suddenly  marched  in  Hay,  1552,  on  Innspruck, 
where  the  emperor  lay  ill  of  the  gout.  By  a  hasty  flight 
the  emperor  saved  himself  fVom  being  oaptured  by  Maurice, 
but  by  the  Peace  of  Passau  (Aug.  2,  1552)  he  was  com- 
pelled to  consent  to  all  his  demands,  the  first  of  which  was 
full  religious  liberty  for  the  Protestants.  Next  year,  on 
July  9,  1553,  Maurice  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Sievorshansen  against  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and 
d.  two  days  afterwards.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
His  daughter  Anne  was  married  to  William  the  Silent. 

JIIanrice»  eount  of  Saxony,  generally  known  as  Mar- 
shal Saxb,  b.  at  Ooslar  Oct.  28, 1696,  a  son  of  Augustus 
II.  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  and 
Aurora  von  Kiinigsmark.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  fought 
with  distinction  in  the  armies  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough, and  was  legitimized  by  his  father,  but  his  de- 
banoberies  and  dissipations,  in  which  he  surpassed  even 
his  father,  developed  as  early  and  as  rapidly  as  his  brilliant 
talents.  In  172U  he  went  to  France,  bought  a  regiment, 
was  appointed  mar£chal  do  camp,  and  studied  with  great 
energy  mathematios,  mechanics,  and  fortification.  In  1726 
the  estates  of  Courland  elected  him  duke,  but  the  project 
failed  on  account  of  MentuhikoPs  intrigues;  ana  when 
it  was  taken  up  once  more  in  1728  by  the  dowager  duchess, 
Anna  Ivanovna,  who  wished  to  marry  him,  it  was  foiled 

I  by  his  dissipation  and  lack  of  attention.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession  he  offered  his  services 

j  to  his  native  country,  but  by  the  fault  of  Count  Brtihl  they 
were  not  accepted,  and  he  received  a  French  command. 

I  He  took  Prague  by  storm  in  1741,  and  fought  with  great 
distinction  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  on  the  Rhine.  But 
his  fame  as  a  great  general  he  gained  chiefly  by  his  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders  from  1744  to  1748.  He  won  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Fontenay  May  11,  1745,  and  at  Roucoux  Oct. 
11,  1746.  He  took  Brussels,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Maestrioht, 
and  conquered  the  whole  of  Belgium.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  French  people  and  king  knew  no  bounds ;  honors  were 
heaped  upon  nim ;  he  was  made  marshal-general  of  all 
French  camps  and  armies,  and  presented  with  tbe  palaoe 
and  estates  of  Chambord.  where  he  led  a  princely  life,  and 
d.  Nov.  30,  1750.  His  Kfnriet  Uililaire;  written  in  1731, 
but  afterwards  revised  and  much  enlarged,  is  full  of  in- 
genious and  audacious  ideas  ;  his  Lettrtt  et  Mfvtoiret,  pub- 
lished in  1794,  have  also  some  interest. 

Manrice  (Jorx  FuEDCRirK  Dexisok),  b.  Aug.  29,  1806, 
in  Normanton,  Suffolk,  England ;  d.  in  Cambridge  Apr., 
1872 ;  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  took  a  degree  in  law,  his  birth  in 
a  nonconformist  sect  obliging  him  to  forego  honors  and  de- 
grees in  other  schools.  Ho  early  took  an  interest  in  the  social, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  scientific  questions  that  agi- 
tated thoughtful  men  in  England,  writing  fervently  in  the 
Alkfnmim  and  other  periodicals.  In  1830  he  joined  the 
Et^tablished  Church,  having  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
the  best  ground  for  an  Englishman  to  stand  and  work  on, 
although  holding  the  Church  responsible,  through  its 
shortcomings,  not  only  for  tbe  degradation  of  the  work- 
ing-classes, but  also  for  the  dissent  that  should  have  found 
room  for  expression  within  the  Establishment.  By  his 
work.  The  Kingdom  of  Cliriil  (1838),  his  Lecturee  oh  Edu- 
cation (1839),  his  Thoiiifhtm  on  Conecientioxu  SubtcrijitioVf 
and  Retuotu  for  Mot  Joining  a  Partif  in  the  Church  (1841), 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Broad  Church,  as  it  was  called, 
a  new  party  name  which  ho  regretted,  as  pointing  to  an- 
other division  in  the  Church.  Maurice  was  a  preacher 
from  the  time  of  his  ordination  in  1831.  His  first  curacy 
was  a  small  village  in  Warwickshire  that  has  never  yet 
heard  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive;  from  1846-59  he  was 
chaplain  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  for  the  next  seven  years 
addressed  intellectual  audiences  in  De  Vere  street.   Manrice 
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wu  of  fertile  mind  and  fluent,  aboandinj;  utterance.  His 
writing!,  mostly  publications  in  book-farm  of  his  copious 
lectures  on  nearly  all  questions  of  church  history,  social 
and  political  ethics,  practical  and  speculative  theology, 
and  philosophy,  bear  the  stamp  of  an  earnest  intellect,  a 
sweet  and  consecrated  spirit,  a  profoundly  humane  heart. 
His  Warbnrtonian  lectures  on  The  Spittle  In  the  Uebveui; 
his  Boyle  lectures  on  The  Beligiont  of  the  World,  the  lec- 
tures on  The  Seliglon  of  Rmubliean  Rome  (1S55),  The  Pa- 
triarehe  a»d  Laiegimn  of  Ike  Old  TettamenI,  The  Ten 
Covimandmentt,  The  Ooepel  of  ihe  Kingdom,  The  Ooepel  of 
the  Word,  The  Epietlet  of  St.  John,  Ckrielian  Elhic;  The 
Apoealfpee,  a  Vieiou,_The  Propheti  and  Kinge  of  ihe  Old 
Teelament,  Hitlorf  of  Moral  and  Metaphgeieal  Philoeophg, 
the  lectures  on  7'Ae  JBceleeiatileal  HitUirv  of  the  Firet  Two 
Centurie;  on  The  Unilg  of  the  A'eio  TettamenI,  on  The 
Word  "  Sternal,"  on  Tl^  Lorifi  Prnger  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Praj/er,  on  The  Clainu  of  Religion  and  Science,  The 
Dialogua  on  family  Worthip,  illustrate  the  variety  and 
the  vitality  of  his  labors.  His  last  works  were  on  Con- 
science and  Social  Morality.  Death  surprised  him  in  the 
fulness  of  his  powers,  while  he  was  preparing  lectures  on 
The  Ethical  Si/tlemt  of  Plato  and  Arittotle.  For  twenty- 
five  years  Maurice  was  acting  president  of  the  Working- 
men's  College,  where  be  never  ceased  to  lie  a  personal 
teacher,  having  as  counsellors  and  coa4Jutors  men  like 
Thomas  Hughes,  John  Ruskin,  Lawrence,  Rossetti,  Cave 
Thomas,  and  others  eminent  in  science,  history,  litoratare, 
and  art.  His  influence  was  exerted  in  favor  of  a  relaxation 
of  the  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath,  of  healthful  Sunday 
recreations  for  the  working  people,  the  opening  on  Sunday 
of  the  Crystal  Palace;  all  the  time  his  labors  being  directed 
to  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  people.  His  sons — be  left 
two — are  preparing  a  memoir  of  their  father. 

Blizabbth  p.  Pcabodt. 

Manrice  (TnoH as),  b.  at  Hertford,  England,  Sept.  25, 
17S4;  was  educated  at  St.  John's  and  University  College, 
Oxford;  became  curate  of  Woodford,  Essex,  and  subse- 
quently at  Epping,  and  vicar  of  Wormloighton  and  of  Cud- 
ham,  Kent.  He  became  assistant  librarian  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1799.  He  wrote  a  number  of  sermons  and  poems, 
two  tragedies,  and  a  valuable  series  of  works  on  India — 
Indian  Antiquitiet  (7  vols.,  1791-97),  The  (Ancient)  Hiitory 
of  Hindoitan  (3  vols.,  1795-99),  and  Modern  Hietory  of 
Hindottau  (2  vols.,  1802-0-4).  He  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment the  pension  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Cowper. 
D.  in  London  Mar.  30, 1824.  He  published  his  Memoin 
(3  vols.,  1819-22). 

JHaniice  River,  tp.  of  Cumberland  eo.,  N.  J.,  bounded 
S.  by  Delaware  Bay.     Fop.  2500. 

Maari'ciiiB  (Flatids  Tiberius),  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople from  582  to  602  A.  l>.,  b.  at  Arabissus,  Cappadoeia, 
about  539,  descended  from  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  wars  against  Persia  that 
on  his  deathbed  the  emperor  Tiberius  appointed  him  his 
successor  under  general  rejoicing  of  the  people.  But  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  his  popularity  soon  waned,  and 
his  long  reign  is  distinguished  only  by  a  series  of  wars 
with  Persia  and  the  Avars,  in  which  he  did  not  himself 
oommand.  Victories  alternated  with  defeats,  but  the  most 
prominent  features  in  these  wars  were  the  perpetual  muti- 
nies, conspiracies,  and  intrigues.  One  of  these,  under  the 
leadership  of  Phoeas,  succeiMled  in  overthrowing  the  em- 
peror, as  a  revolt  rose  at  the  same  time  both  in  the  amy 
and  the  city.  Mauricius  fled  with  his  family  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  sought  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Auto- 
nomus,  near  Chalcedon,  from  which,  however,  be  was 
dragged  and  beheaded,  Nov.  27,  002,  and  Phooas  was  pro- 
olniraed  emperor.  He  left  a  work  on  military  art,  pub- 
lished at  Upsala  in  1664  by  John  Scheffer. 

IHanritil'nia,  the  ancient  name  of  North-western  Af- 
rica, corresponding  to  the  present  Morocco  and  part  of 
Algeria,  and  inhabited  by  the  Mauri  (Moors).  After  con- 
quering it,  the  Romans  founded  many  colonies  here.  In 
429  A.  n.  it  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  but  it  was  recon- 
quered by  Belisarius,  and  remidned  with  Italy  till  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs. 

IHanri'tia  [Brazilian,  Miriti,  Buriti],  an  interesting 
genus  of  American  fan-Ieavod  palm  trees,  usually  very 
tall  and  beautiful.  Palm  wine,  edible  fruits,  and  useful 
timber  and  leaves  are  produced  by  M.  viuifera  &niflexuo9a, 

IHaari'tioR,  one  of  the  Moscarene  Isles  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  situated  400  miles  E.  of  Madagascar,  in  lat.  20°  32' 
S.  and  Ion.  57°  46'  E.,  and  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
Area,  708  square  miles.  Pop.  326,454.  It  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  surrounded  with  coral  reefs,  and  covered  with 
mountains,  not  very  high,  the  Brabant  Mountain  being 
only  3000  feet,  and  Peter  Botte  2000  feet,  but  which  pre- 
■Anf  *hA  mnaf  ATfrfLnrHinarv  oiiilinns.     The  vallnvs  contain 


a  very  rich  soil,  and  the  climate  is  singularly  fine,  the  heat 
seldom  exceeding  90°.  It  was  discovered  in  1505  hy  the 
Portuguese,  and  colonised  in  1598  by  the  Dutch,  who,  how- 
ever, soon  left  it.  In  1721  it  was  colonized  a  second  time 
by  the  French,  who  kept  it  till  1810,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  English.  As  a  British  possession  it  has  become  verj 
flourishing ;  the  value  of  its  exports  in  1871  amounted  to 
£3,324,161.  Sugar  is  the  principal  prodoce,  cultivated  by 
coolies,  who  have  been  transferred  from  India  for  this  pur- 
pose. Besides  sugar,  coffee  and  rice  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated.    Principal  town,  Port  Louis. 

Maa'ry,  county  of  W.  Central  Tennessee.  Area.  530 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  very  fertile.  Live- 
stock, grain,  cotton,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading  nroduota. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  Duck  River  and  by  tne  Nash- 
ville and  Decatur  R.  R.     Cap.  Columbia.     Pop.  36,289. 

Maary  (Oen.  Daevkt  H.),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1824; 
graduated  at  West  Point  1846;  entered  the  mounted  rifles 
and  served  in  the  Mexican  war ;  was  professor  at  We«t  Point 
1847-52;  published  Skirmith  Drill  for  Mounted  Tronpe 
(1859);  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  1861 ;  attained  the  rank  of  major-genera],  and  was 
in  command  of  the  defences  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  when  that 
place  was  captured,  Apr.  10,  1865. 

Manry  (Jean  Siffreix),  b.  at  Valr^os,  Vonaissin, 
Franoe,  June  26,  1746,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  prepared 
himself  for  the  Church  at  Avignon;  came  in  1760  to  Paris, 
and  attracted  great  attention  by  his  eloquent  discourses  and 
iloget.  In  1785  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  1789  he  took  his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly  as 
member  for  Peronne.  He  was  one  of  the  most  passionate 
and  influential  opponents  of  the  revolutionary  theories, 
but  in  1791  he  leit  France,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  distinction,  and, was  made  bishop  of 
\icea  m  partibut  in  1794,  and  cardinal  in  1798.  In  1806 
ho  became  reconciled  to  Napoleon,  and  returned  to  France, 
and  in  1810  the  emperor  made  him  archbishop  of  Paris. 
As  he  had  not  been  consecrated  in  this  position  by  the 
pope,  he  lost  it  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
was  even  imprisoned  for  some  time  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  D.  at  Rome  May  11,  1817.  His  Emai  mr  r Elo- 
quence de  la  Chaire  (2  vols.,  1810)  is  still  much  read. 

Maary  (Mattbew  Fontaine),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Spottsyl- 
rania  oo.,  Va.,  Jan.  14,  1806 ;  spent  his  childhood  In  Ten- 
nessee ;  entered  the  U.S.  navy  as  midshipman  Feb.  1 , 1 825, 
serving  on  board  the  Brandywine  dunng  its  voyajre  to 
France  to  convey  La  Fayette  thither,  and  afterwards  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  same  vessel ;  made  a  voyage  around 
the  world  in  the  Vinccnnes,  during  which  he  began  his 
Treatite  on  Navigation  (1835),  which  has  since  been  a  text- 
book in  the  navy  and  a  popular  manual  for  the  merchant 
marine.  He  became  lieutenant  Juno  10,  1836,  and  was 
appointed  astronomer  to  the  Wilkes  exploring  expedition 
in  the  same  year,  but  resigned  before  sailing.  In  1839, 
Lieut.  Maury  met  with  an  accident  which  resulted  in  lame- 
ness and  a  consequent  permanent  disability  for  active 
naval  service.  While  confined  from  this  cause  he  wrote, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Harry  Blufi',"  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Memenger,  a  series  of  articles  entitled  Scrap*  from 
the  Lucky  Bag,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  abuses 
in  the  navy.  Ho  had  previously  commenced  an  accumu- 
lation of  hydrograpbical  observations,  and  on  being  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  charts  and  instruments  at  Washingtim 
was  enablea  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  resenrcbefi.  In 
1844  this  bureau  was  united  with  the  National  Observatory, 
of  which  Maury  was  made  superintendent.  In  that  year 
ho  communicated  to  the  National  Institute  a  paper  upon 
the  Qulf  Stream  and  other  oceanic  currents,  in  connection 
with  great-circle  sailing,  which  was  printed  in  the  Snnlkem 
Literary  Mettenger  under  the  title  A  Scheme  for  Hebnild- 
ing  Southern  Commerce.  The  results  of  these  researches 
were  also  embodied  in  the  Wind  and  Current  Chart*  and 
Sailing  Direction*  issued  by  the  oi>servatory.  At  his  sug- 
gestion the  XT.  S.  government  took  the  initiative  In  con- 
voking a  general  maritime  conference,  which  mot  at  Brus- 
sels in  Aug.,  1853,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  common  method  of  hydrograpbical  observation 
and  registry,  which  was  effected  by  tne  adoption  of  a 
model  for  a  logbook  previously  (1848)  prepared  by  him. 
In  1855,  Maury's  great  work.  The  Phyncal  Oeographg  of 
the  Sea,  was  issued,  and  at  once  placed  his  name  at  the 
head  of  the  groat  scientific  department  of  which  it  treats. 
In  1855  he  was  made  a  commander,  but  resigned  in  1861 
to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  in  which  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  commodore ;  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Europe  during 
the  war,  at  the  close  of  which  be  took  service  under  the 
archduke  Maximilian  in  Mexico  as  commissioner  of  emi- 
gration. This  position  proving  ephemeral,  he  again  went 
to  Europe,  where  he  resided  until  1368,  in  Russia  and  in 
Enirlanfl.  en^a^nd  in  tberi^iuuLn|tu»i^  a  series  of  toTt- 
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books.  In  1868  he  accepted  the  professonhip  of  pb^sies 
in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  declined  in  1871  the 
prejidencj  of  the  Univerait;  of  Alabama,  and  d.  at  Ii«x- 
■Dgton,  Va.,  Feb.  1, 1873. 

Maa'aer  Gan«  The«  the  common  name  for  the  rifle 
iseil  hy  the  Prussian  infantry,  and  invented  in  1871.  It 
RiDibinea  the  advantages  of  the  Bavarian  Werder  gun 
with  some  new  improvements  introduced  by  Mauser,  a 
gQDsmith  in  Kannstadt,  Wiirtemberg.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  needle-gun  by  a  longer  range,  a  greater  rapidity 
in  firing,  and  a  greater  simplicity  in  loading.  The  cnarge 
of  powder  is  heavier,  the  cartridge  lighter,  narrower,  and 
lon^r.  The  whole  mechanism  is  very  simple;  only  four 
morementa  are  required  in  loading  and  discharging.  It 
is  provided  with  a  bayonet,  which,  however,  is  only  in- 
wrted  for  bayonet-attacks.  Without  the  bayonet  it  weighs 
bat  four  kilogrammes,  while  the  needle-gun  weighed  five. 
It!  range  is  aboat  1200  mitres.  Since  the  end  of  1874  all 
tbe  infantry  of  the  army  of  the  Gorman  empire  have  been 
provided  with  this  gun,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bavarian 
mfontry,  which  has  retained  the  Wenler  gun. 

AuQfST  XlEVAN!f. 

Haasole'nm  [Or.  MawuXetov],  the  tomb  of  Mausolus, 
linj  of  Caria,  erected  at  Halicamassus  by  Artemisia,  his 
widow,  in  353  B.  c.  It  is  often  referred  to  by  ancient 
writers  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  it  snr- 
paswd  all  other  stmeturet  of  the  kind  so  much  by  its 
miffniScence  that  the  name  of  Mausoleum  came  to  be  the 
gtnerio  term  for  a  costly  tomb.  Pliny  gives  a  minute 
derrription  of  it,  and  it  remained  standing  for  centuries 
after  bis  time.  Gradually,  however,  it  fell  into  decay. 
One  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
CDske:  when  in  1404  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  took  posses- 
sion of  Halicamassus,  and  built  a  castle  there,  they  gath- 
ertd  their  materials  from  the  mausoleum ;  finally,  the 
Turks  disturbed  the  building  so  completely  that  even  the 
rite  of  it  was  forgotten.  Of  late,  however,  the  excavations 
of  Mr.  Newton,  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  have  brought  to  light  not  only  the  site 
snfl  fundamental  outlines  of  tbe  building,  but  so  many 
fragments  have  been  found  that  it  seems  possible  to  make 
a  complete  ideal  reconstruction  of  the  whole  structure. 

Mans'ton^  post-v.,  cap.  of  Juneau  co..  Wis.,  124  miles 
W.  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Pan) 
K.  R.,  has  good  educational  advantages,  6  churches,  abun- 
dant water-power,  grist  and  saw  mills,  lath  and  shingle 
works,  foundry  and  machine-shops,  1  barrel-factory,  1  car- 
riage manufactory,  sash  and  blind  shop,  1  bank,  1  news- 
Fiper,  i  hotels,  and  the  osoal  number  of  stores  and  shops. 
op.  952.  JoHM  TuR.xiR,  Ed.  "  Mahstox  Stab.'' 

Manvaises  Terres  [Pr.],  or  Bad  liands,  a  name 
given  to  various  desolate  tracts  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado, and  other  Territories  of  tbe  U.  S.,  but  especially  to 
a  tract  along  the  White  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri. 
The  Bad  Lands  are  usually  treeless,  broken,  and  utterly 
warte  regions  of  Tertiary  formation,  abounding  in  inter- 
esting relics  of  extinct  species  of  rhinoceros,  hyana,  and 
other  mammals.  Some  parts  of  the  Bad  Lands  afford  a 
•canty  pasturage  in  the  rainy  season,  but  for  the  most  part 
thev  are  not  known  to  have  any  valuable  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral  product!. 

XaDTaise  Terre,  tp.  of  Morgan  oo.,  HI.    Pop.  736. 

Maare.    See  AsiuxB  Colors. 

Ma'Terick,  county  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Rio  Grande.  Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  em- 
pIoTcd  as  a  stock-range.  Cattle  and  wool  are  the  leading 
products.  Much  of  the  soil  requires  irrigation  to  render 
It  prodnetive.     Cap.  Eagle  Pass.     Pop.  1951. 

Ma'TOT  (WiLLiAV  FoRt>Tce),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland,  Aug.  1, 1758;  was  in  early  life  a  school- 
master; took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1781 ;  be- 
came vicar  of  Hurley,  Berkshire,  rector  of  Stonesfield,  and 
of  Bladon-cnm- Woodstock,  where  he  d.  Dec.  29,  1837.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  educational  books  which  en- 
joyed a  wide  circulation,  but  are  now  superseded.  His 
most  ambitious  work,  and  the  only  one  which  retains  a 
certain  value,  is  Tht  Univerial  Hlttorg  (2S  vols.,  1802). 

MaTTOCorda'tos  (Alexaxorr),  b.  at  Constantinople 
Feb.  15,  1791 ;  received  an  excellent  education,  partly  as 
wc^etaty  to  his  uncle,  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  partly  in 
travels  in  Western  Europe.  On  the  outbreak  of^  the  war 
of  independence  he  immediately  returned  to  Greece,  and 
although  he  soon  became  involved  in  political  strifes  with 
tbe  parties  of  Colocrotonis  and  Capo  d'Istria,  which  were 
*_great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  national  canse, 
bis  brilliant  military  achievements,  the  battle  of  Peta,  the 
defence  of  Misaolonghi,  Navarino,  and  Sphacteria,  ren- 
dered, nevcrthelera,  great  service.  After  the  establishment 
of  King  Otho  on  the  throne,  Mavrocordatos  was  several 


times  at  the  head  of  the  government,  in  1833,  1841,  1844, 
1850,  and  1856,  and  filled  difierent  positions  as  ambassador 
during  tbe  intervals.  D.  in  .£gioa  Aug.  18, 1865.  In  his 
policy  he  represented  the  ideas  and  influenoe  of  England 
in  sharp  opposition  to  those  of  Russia.  In  the  cause  of 
public  education  he  took  a  great  interest. 

Ma  we  (JoHs),  b.  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1764! 
went  in  early  life  to  Brazil,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
prince  regent  to  make  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  min- 
eral regions,  the  results  of  which  were  given  in  his  work, 
Trarelt  in  (Ae  Interior  of  Bratil,  parHcularl;/  in  tht  Gold 
and  Diamond  Dittricit  of  that  Country  (1812),  which  at- 
tained great  popularity  both  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 
Mr.  Mawo  subsequently  became  a  noted  practical  mineral- 
ogist in  London,  where  be  d.  Oct.  26,  1829.  He  was  also 
author  of  Tht  Mineralngg  of  Derbgthirt  (1802),  Diamondt 
and  Praeiotu  Slonn  (1813),  and  Familiar  Lettom  on  Min- 
eralogy and  Oeology  (1816). 

Maxataw'ney,  post-tp.  of  Berks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  2531. 

Max'cy  (Jonathan),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Attleborough,  Mass., 

!pt.  2,  1768;  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  College  (now 
Brown  tiniversity)  1787;  was  tutor  there  1787-91 ;  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Brown  University,  and  its  president 
1792-1802 ;  president  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
1802-04,  of  the  college  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  1804-2U,  where 
he  d.  June  4, 1820,  He  was  an  able  scholar,  and  published, 
among  other  works,  a  celebrated  course  of  sermons  on  the 
existence  of  God. 

Maxcy  (Virqil),  brother  of  Jonathan,  b.  at  Attle- 
borough, Mass.,  about  1785;  studied  law  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  under  tbe  direction  of  Robert  Goodloe  Harper;  set- 
tled in  Maryland  and  became  a  prominent  advocate ;  pub- 
lished A  Compilation  of  the  Lame  of  Maryland  from  169i 
to  1809  (4  vols.,  1809) ;  was  a  member  of  both  bouses  of 
the  legislature;  solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  and  ap- 
point^ charg^  d'affaires  to  Belgium  1837.  He  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  explosion  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Princeton  in  the  Potomac,  Feb.  28, 1844. 

Max'ey,  post-r.  of  Oglethorpe  eo.,  Oa.,  on  the  Georgia 
B.  R.  (Athens  branch). 

JHazey  (Gen.  Samuel  Bell),  b.  in  Kentucky  about 
1825 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  1846;  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Mexican  war,  after  which  he  resigned  from  the 
army,  studied  law,  and  settled  at  Paris,  Lamar  co.,  Tex. 
He  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Confederate  States 
as  a  colonel  in  1861 ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  resumed 
the  practice  gf  law  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
elected  in  1873  U.  S.  Senator  for  the  term  commencing  Mar. 
4, 1875. 

Max'field,  post-tp.  of  Bremer  eo..  To.    Pop.  735. 

Maxfleld)  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  Pleasant 
River,  45  miles  N.  of  Bangor.     Pop.  156. 

MaxAeld  (Tboxas),  b.  in  England  about  1720;  was 
one  of  Wesley's  converts  at  Bristol,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  "to  pray  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  but  not 
to  preach,"  at  the  Foundry  church,  London,  during  Wes- 
ley s  absence.  In  contravention  to  his  instructions  he  soon 
began  to  preach  with  great  fervency  and  success,  and 
Wesley,  after  hearing  one  of  his  sermons,  gave  him  per- 
mission to  preach.  He  thus  became  the  first  Methodist 
itinerant  lay-preacher.  He  was  subsequently  ordained  by 
the  bishop  of  Londonderry,  made  an  advantageous  marriage, 
attended  the  first  Methodist  conference  at  tbe  Foundry 
Juno  25,  1744,  and  the  third  conference  at  Bristol  1746; 
Buffered  imprisonment  and  persecution;  became  separated 
from  Wesley  about  1764,  in  consequence  of  a  doctrinal 
schism,  and  in  company  with  Bell  set  up  a  congregation 
with  170  members,  who  seceded  from  the  Foundry  church. 
He  preached  for  twenty  years  longer,  was  visited  and  com- 
forted by  Wesley  many  years  later  when  sinking  under 
paralysis,  and  d.  at  London  about  1785. 

Max'ima  and  Min'ima  [Lat.].  A  function  of  a 
single  variable  is  at  a  maximum  state  when  it  is  greater 
than  the  states  that  immediately  precede  apd  follow  it:  it 
is  at  a  minimum  state  when  it  is  less  than  the  states  that 
immediately  precede  and  follow  it.  The  terms  greater  and 
less  are  to  be  understood  in  their  algebraic  sense ;  that  is, 
greater  means  nearer  to  -|-  oo ,  and  less  means  nearer  to  —  oo . 
It  may  be  shown  that  every  function  of  one  variable  may 
be  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  some  curve  of  which  the 
independent  variable  is  the  corresponding  abscissa;  this 
curve  is  called  tbe  curve  of  the  function.  It  may  also  be 
shown  that  the  value  of  the  first  differential  coefficient  of 
the  fnnction  for  any  value  of  the  variable  is  equal  to  tbe 
tangent  of  the  angle  which  a  tangent  line  to  the  curve  of 
the  function,  at  tbe  corresponding  point,  makes  with  the 
axis  of  abscissas.  The  tangent  of  this  angle  is  calle(Lthe^^ 
elope  of  the  curve.  Digitized  by  VnvDvJV 
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Let  acpr  he  the  onrre  of  any  fnnetion,  referred  to  the 
dxea  OX  and  0  Y,  and  ouppoae  the  ordinate  Bb  to  be  greater 
than  Aa  and  Cc^  AB  ana  BCeaoii  being  eqaal  to  dx  ;  also 
■appose  that  the  ordinate  Qq  is  less  than  Pp  and  Rr,  PQ 
and  Q  A  being  equal  to  i£x  /  then  is  Bb  a  mazimam  and 
Qq  a  minimum,  the  former 


aXs 


I 


ABC      FOB 


corresponding  to  the  ah- 
■cissa  OB  and  the  latter 
to  the  absoiasa  OQ.  For 
particular  forms  of  the 
function  we  might  have  a 
cusp  of  the  first  species 
turned  upward  at  b  and 
downward  at  7.  This  would 
not  impair  the  generality 
of  the  explanation  now  to 
be  given.  An  examination  of  the  figure  shows  that  a  tan- 
gent to  the  curve  at  a  slopes  upward,  and  that  a  tangent 
at  e  slopes  downward ;  in  the  former  ease  the  firat  differ- 
ential coefficient  is  +  just  before  reaching  a  maximum  or- 
dinate, and  —  just  after  passing  it;  that  is,  it  changes  sign 
from  H-  to  —  in  passing  over  a  maximum.  In  like  manner 
the  first  differential  coefficient  changes  from  —  to  -|-  in 
passing  over  a  minimum  ordinate.  In  the  case  represented 
in  the  figure  the  differential  coefficient  corresponding  both 
to  a  maximum  and  to  a  minimum  ia  equal  to  0.  In  the 
special  case  alluded  to,  the  differential  coefficient  changes 
sign  as  before,  but  at  the  maximum  and  minimum  states  it 
reduces  to  oc .  From  what  precedes  we  have  the  following 
rule  for  finding  all  the  maximum  and  minimum  states  of  any 
function  of  one  variable :  Rule.  Find  the  first  differential 
coefficient  of  the  function,  and  place  it  equal  to  0,  and  also 
equal  to  oo  ,  and  solve  the  resulting  equations  with  respect 
to  X.  The  values  thua  found  will  embrace  all  that  correspond 
either  to  maximum  or  minimum  values  of  the  function, 
and  they  may  embrace  other  values.  Then  test  each  value 
as  follows :  subtract  from,  and  also  add  to,  the  root  to  be 
tested  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  and  substitute  these  re- 
sults for  X  in  first  differential  coefficient;  if  the  first  result 
is  +  and  the  second  — ,  the  root  corresponds  to  a  maximum ; 
if  the  first  result  is  —  and  the  second  +,  the  root  corre- 
sponds to  a  minimum ;  if  both  results  have  the  same  sign, 
the  root  does  not  correspond  either  to  a  maximum  or  to  a 
minimum.  As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  proceeding, 
let  it  bo  required  to  find  the  maximum  or  minimum  values 
of  y  from  the  relation  y —  z*— 3x-|-2.    By  this  rule  we 


have  -^=2x—Z~0,  whence  x=-li;  making  x  = 


n-dx. 


and  ar  =<•  1} -t- dx  in  the  expression  2j:  — .3,  we  have  in  the 
first  case  — dx,  and  in  the  second  case  +  dx,  which  shows 
that  or^i  corresponds  to  a  minimum  value  of  y ;  to  find 
this  minimum  we  make  x  =  \fi  in  the  given  expression, 
and  denote  the  corresponding  value  of  y  by  y' ;  tnis  gives 
y'  =  —  I,  which  is  the  required  minimum.   In  like  manner, 

if  y=.4-(x-3)', we  find  ^- -- 1(«-3)~*, which  placed 

equal  to  00  gives  x  =  3.  Making  x  =  Z  —  dx  Khi  x  —  Z  +  dx 
in  the  differential  coefficient,  we  find  for  the  first  supposi- 

2  2 

tion  that  it  becomes    •,- — -,  and  for  the  second  — ,  -^   — 
°V  dx  ^Vdx; 

hence,  7  •>'  3  corresponds  to  a  maximum,  which  is  given  by 
the  equation  y'  «  4. 

The  case  in  which  the  first  differential  coefficient  is  eqaal 
to  00  is  exceptional ;  that  is,  it  only  corresponds  to  the  case 
in  which  the  curve  of  the  function  has  a  cusp  of  the  first 
species  at  which  the  tangent  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  independent  variable.  Setting  aside  this  case,  the 
rule  for  testing  the  values  of  x  that  makes  the  firat  dif- 
ferential coefficient  equal  to  0  admits  of  great  simplifica- 
tion. The  tost  in  this  case  is  as  follows:  substitute  each 
root  in  the  succesaive  differential  coefficients  of  the  func- 
tion until  one  is  found  that  doca  not  reduce  to  0 ;  if  thia  is 
of  an  even  order  and  ntgatire,  the  root  oorresponds  to  a 
maximum,  but  if  it  is  of  an  oven  order  and  potitiv*,  the  root 
corresponds  to  a  minimum.  In  all  other  cases  the  root 
oorresponds  to  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum.  Thus, 
in  the  first  example  above  given  the  second  differential  co- 
efficient is  +  2,  which  ia  positive  for  all  values  of  x;  henoe, 
;r  =  li  corresponds  to  a  minimum.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  above  test  admits  of  still  further  simplification 
in  certain  cases,  for  which  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Church's 
CalciUtu,  pp.  90-94. 

A  function  of  two  variables  ia  at  a  maximum  state  when 
it  is  greater  than  all  the  immediately  surroanding  states, 
and  it  is  at  a  minimum  stat«  when  it  is  less  than  all  the 
immediately  surrounding  states.  In  all  except  a  few  par- 
ticular cases  the  following  equations  give  all  the  values  of 
X  and  y  that  can  correspond  to  either  a  maximum  or  mini- 


«''«      „ 

d:^-"' 


and 


du 


=  0; 


(1) 


in  which  u  is  the  given  function,  and  x  and  y  the  inde- 
pendent variables.  The  tost  in  this  case  requires  that 
(d*u   \'  €Ph     dhi 

-.    I-  1   shall  be  equal  to  or  less  than  —  x  j^.  when 

x  and  y  are  made  equal  to  the  values  deduced  from  equa- 
tion (1).  If  this  eondition  is  satisfied,  and  —  is  nega- 
tive, the  eorresponding  Talne  of  «  is  a  maximum,  or  if 
--  is  positive,  the  value  of  u  is  a  minimum.  As  an  ex- 
ample, let  it  be  required  to  find  th«  maxima  and  minima 
of  the  function 

Differentiating,  we  have 

^=x«y«(3a-3y-4*),    and   ^  =  x»y(2«-8,-2x); 

placing  these  results  separately  equal  to  0,  and  combininit, 
we  have  x  —  ^a,  and  y  *  ^a.  We  also  have  by  further  dif- 
ferentiation, 

rf*"     .     ...       .       •   .      <ft« 


dx' 


-2xy>(3a-3y-«x);    Ti-«»(2o-6y-2x) 


4^ 

dxdy 


«fy» 
-ar«y(8a-»y-8x). 


Substituting  for  x  and  y  the  values  found  above,  we  bare 
d*H         ,   .      d'n  d'n 

dx.— K,  -rf-,— i«*.  "»*  dxdr"^- 

Then  satisfy  the  conditions  for  a  maximum ;  substituting 
the  corresponding  values  of  z  and  y  in  the  given  function, 
we  find  the  maximum  value  to  be  ^Jjo*.       W.  0.  Peck. 

Mazimil'ian  I.,  b.  at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  Har.  23, 
1459,  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  III.,  as  emperor  of 
Oermany  in  1493,  and  d.  at  Wels,  in  Upper  Austria,  Jan. 
12,  1519.  Nearly  all  the  most  prominent  events  of  his 
history  are  more  or  less  intimately  eonneoted  with  bis 
marriage  affairs.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in 
1477,  he  married  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  Mary,  but 
Louis  XI.  of  France  laid  claims  to  several  of  the  posBcit- 
aions.  An  agreement  was  made  after  several  years  of 
strife,  according  to  which  his  daughter  Margaret  should 
marry  the  dauphin  Charles,  and  receive  Artois,  Flanders, 
and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  her  dowry ;  but  the  French 
government  continued  to  stir  up  dissensions  in  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands  against  the  house  of  Austria. 
After  the  death  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  in  1482,  Maximilian 
married  by  proxy  Anne  of  Brittany,  another  rich  heiress, 
but  this  engagement  was  suddenly  broken  off;  Anne 
married  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  he  sent  hia  aflianced 
bride,  Maximilian's  daughter  Margaret,  back  to  Vienna. 
After  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne  Maximilian 
married  Bianca  Sforza,  a  daughter  of  Galoatzo  Maria, 
duke  of  Milan,  who  had  been  murdered  in  1476,  anil  tbii 
marriage  involved  him  in  wars  with  Venice,  Milan,  the 
pope,  Naples,  France,  and  Spain.  His  participation,  how- 
ever, in  the  League  of  Camoray  and  in  the  Holy  LeBgn^ 
and  hia  many  Italian  campaigns,  wore  not  of  much  con- 
aequence ;  he  always  lacked  money  and  could  only  form  a 
small  and  ineffective  army.  He  was  more  successful  in 
marrying  bis  children,  Philip  and  Margaret,  to  a  Spanish 
prince  and  princess,  thereby  nniting  Spain  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Uo  also  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  annexation  of  Hungary  to  the  Austrian 
crown  by  marrying  his  grandchildren  into  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  that  country.  His  government  of  Germany,  al- 
though disturbed  by  his  many  wars,  was  not  altogether 
without  fruits.  By  various  institutions  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  »  higher  degree  of  public  security  throoghont 
the  realm,  and  commerce  and  industry,  as  well  as  science 
and  art,  made  progress ;  but  Bwitiorland  became  lost  to 
Oermany  during  his  reign. 

Maximilian  II.,  b.  at  Vienna  Aug.  1 ,  1527 ;  succeeded 
his  father,  Ferdinand  I.,  as  emperor  of  Oermany  in  1564, 
and  d.  Oct.  12, 1576.  Although  be  had  spent  several  yearn 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  was  favorable  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  it  was  even  hoped  that  he  might  join  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do,  but  ho 
showed  himself  very  tolerant.  Protestants  were  appointed 
to  government  offices  in  Auetria,  and  the  evangelical  the- 
ologian, Chytraeus,  from  Boatook,  was  called  to  Vienna  to 
arrange  the  Protestant  service.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
allowed  the  Jesuits  free  scope  for  their  activity,  and  they 
gained  great  influence  even  in  bis  own  family. 

Maximilian  (Ferdina:cd  Maxikiliam  Josirn),  arch- 
duke of  Austria  and  titular  emperor  of  Mexico,  b.  at  the  pal- 
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of  the  arohdnke  Frani  Knrl  and  of  the  archdaohesa  Sophia 
Dorothea,  and  brother  of  the  present  emperor  of  Austria, 
Franz  Jofieph ;  was  carefully  educated,  aoquiring  the  prin- 
cipal modern  lan^ages  and  a  oonsiderable  acquaintance 
with  science  and  literature;  was  trained  in  the  naval  ser- 
Tiee,  which  he  entered  in  1846;  made  several  extended 
cruises ;  rose  throuf^h  the  subordinate  (grades  to  the  posts 
of  rear-admiral  (1854)  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  navr;  visited  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt  in  1855; 
was  viceroy  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  1857-59 ; 
married  the  princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Leopold  I., 
king  of  the  Belgians,  July  27,  1857,  and  acquired  great 
popularity  at  Milan  by  his  enlightened  administration 
and  his  teal  for  the  promotion  of  material  improvements 
and  industrial  enterprises;  retired  to  Venice  in  1859  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war;  visited  Madeira  with  his 
wife:  made  a  soientiflc  tour  in  Braiil;  visited  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the  section  of 
liberals  headed  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  took  up  his  residence 
st  the  beautiful  palace  of  Miramar  near  Trieste,  which  he 
adorned  with  exquisite  taste.  From  the  period  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Italian  viceroyalty  a  circle  began  to  be 
formed  in  Austria  which  more  or  less  openly  intrigued  in 
his  favor  with  the  view  of  placing  him  upon  the  Austrian 
throne  by  revolutionary  means ;  and  although  it  cannot 
be  alleged  that  he  performed  any  overt  act  of  disloyalty  to 
his  brother,  it  is  certain  that  his  naturally  ambitions  dis- 
position was  encouraged  by  schemers,  who  kept  before  his 
ejes  the  prospect  of  succession  to  the  throne.  As  early  as 
li'ei.  Napoleon  III.,  when  organising  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  which  he  designed  to  be  "  the  most  brilliant  page 
in  the  history  of  his  reign,"  conceived  the  idea  of  invest- 
ing Maximilian  with  the  future  vassal  crown  of  Mexico, 
believing  that  he  would  thereby  propitiate  public  senti- 
ment in  Europe  and  console  the  emperor  of  Austria  for 
the  loss  of  Lombardy  by  the  removal  of  a  dangerous  rival 
in  the  person  of  his  popular  brother.  The  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  Mexican  campaign  delayed  the  formal  offer 
of  the  throne  until  the  summer  of  1863.  As  the  result  of 
tn  artful  manipulation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Mexican 
"  Church  party,"  which  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than 
a  year  by  the  agents  of  Napoleon  III.  among  the  numer- 
0U.1  Mexican  exiles,  generals  and  prelates,  resident  in  Paris, 
an  "Assembly  of  Notables,"  appointed  by  Oen.  Forey 
spon  his  ocRU|>ation  of  Mexico,  met  in  that  -  capital  July 
10. 1853,  and  with  great  unanimity  declared  the  will  of  the 
Mexican  people  to  be  the  establishment  of  an  empire  in 
the  person  of  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  "  or 
fuch  other  prince  as  the  emperor  Napoleon  should  desig- 
nate." Similar  "  acts  of  adhesion  "  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror were  drawn  up  in  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico  as 
fa-^t  as  they  were  occupied  by  the  French,  and  received  the 
ligatures  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Church  party. 
The  crown  was  formally  tendered  to  Maximilian  by  a 
Mexican  depntation  at  Miramar  Oct.  3, 1863.  He  deferred 
his  reply  until  he  could  be  satisfied  of  being  the  choice  of 
the  Mexican  people,  but  was  easily  induced  to  accept  as 
evidence  the  "  acts  of  adhesion  "  referred  to,  and  on  Apr. 
10, 1864,  signified  his  acceptance,  and  at  once  began  to 

I  distribute  offices,  honors,  and  decorations.  He  was  obliged, 
much  against  his  will,  to  abdicate  his  eventual  right  of 
succession  to  the  Austrian  throne;  visited  Rome  and  re- 

1  eeived  the  papal  blessing ;  paid  farewell  visits  to  the 
eonrts  of  Pftris,  Brussels,  and  London ;  contracted  for  the 
organization  of  Austrian   and   Belgian   legions,  and   ar- 

I  ranged  a  loan  from  France.  He  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  May 
28,  1864;  was  received  with  civic  festivities,  flowers, 
poetry,  and  triumphal  arches  at  the  cities  of  Cdrdova, 
Orizaba,  and  Pnebla;  entered  Mexico  amid  similar  demon- 
stration^i  of  apparent  popular  enthusiasm  June  12.  A  few 
days  sufficed  to  prove  the  illusory  character  of  the  hopes 
thut  had  been  entertained  by  his  Mexican  partisans. 
Instead  of  frankly  accenting  the  Church  party  as  the 
only  possible  basis  of  his  administration,  and  govern- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  circle  to  which 
he  owed  his  nominal  election,  Maximilian  quickly  dis- 
played a  contempt  for  the  wishes  and  advioe  of  his 
officious  partisan.9,  reversed  many  of  the  acts  of  the 
regency  from  whose  hands  he  received  the  government, 
and  addressed  himself  to  well-known  republicans  for  the 
organization  of  his  cabinet.  Several  of  the  statesmen 
consulted  had  snfficient  force  of  oharacter  to  decline  all 
overtures,  but  enough  were  found  who  were  seduced  by 
the  archduke's  profession  of  being  himself  a  liberal  and 
**  as  much  of  a  republican  as  he  could  be  under  the  cir- 
cnmstanees,"  to  form  a  cabinet,  and  a  determined  eSbrt 
was  made  to  win  the  support  of  the  republican  masses. 
The  hopes  of  the  Church  party  for  the  repeal  of  the  "  laws 
of  reform  "  and  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  wealth 
of  the  Church  were  dashed,  and  Maximilian  soon  found 


part  of  the  principal  offices  of  state  were  Ailed  by  Freneh- 
men,  French  influence  became  paramount,  and  it  was  no 
longer  doubtful  that  the  existence  of  the  "empire"  de- 

S ended  upon  the  bayonets  of  his  French,  Austrian,  and 
iclgian  legions.  During  the  first  year  of  Maximilian's 
"reign"  the  arms  of  France  wore  tolerably  successful. 
All  the  central  states  were  occupied,  and  the  imperial  ma- 
chinery of  prefects  and  commissioners  duly  set  in  motion ; 
hut  the  republican  armies  held  their  own  in  all  the  remoter 
states,  while  guerilla  leaders  swarmed  in  Michoacan,  and 
even  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the  capital.  The  down- 
fall of  the  government  presided  over  by  JefTerson  Davis 
satisfied  intelligent  observers  that  the  ephemeral  "  empire  " 
established  by  Napoleon  III.  in  Mexico  must  soon  share 
its  fate;  but  Maximilian  persisted  in  believing  himself 
able  to  maintain  his  position,  oven  without  the  aid  of  his 
protector.  He  was  soon  involved  in  financial  straits,  re- 
sorted to  fresh  loans  at  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  quar- 
relled with  the  French  generals  and  civil  employes  sent  to 
his  assistance,  alienated  the  loyalty  of  his  original  sup- 
porters, and  did  not  succeed  in  winning  the  support  of  any 
oonsiderable  body  of  the  republicans.  No  great  adminis- 
trative measures  were  accomplished  to  reconcile  the  Mex- 
ican people  to  the  new  regime;  on  the  contrary,  the  civil 
list  became  extravagant  and  burdensome,  and  there  was 
no  hope  of  amelioration.  Nevertheless,  Maximilian  ac- 
quired a  certain  personal  popularity  from  bis  chivalric 
disposition,  his  winning  manners,  and  his  cultivated  tastes. 
The  greatest  error  of  his  career — one  which  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  own  tragic  end — was  the  celebrated 
edict  of  Oct.  3,  1865,  ordering  the  execution,  as  bandits,  of 
the  republican  officers  who  should  be  taken  prisoners.  In 
1866  toe  imperial  cause  rapidly  declined  through  the  vigor 
of  the  Juarist  leaders  in  the  N.  and  W. ;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  th«  French  auxiliary  forces,  demanded  by  Secre- 
tary Seward  and  conceded  by  Napoleon  III.,  proved  the 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  republican  government  into 
Central  Mexico.  Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  Napoleon, 
Maximilian  determined  to  abdicate,  and  in  Oct,  1866,  pro- 
ceeded to  Orisaba  on  his  way  to  Europe,  the  empress  hav- 
ing preceded  him  many  months  before  upon  an  unsuccess- 
ful mission  for  support  to  the  friendly  European  courts. 
Unfortunately,  the  influence  of  the  Church  party  was 
effeotnally  brought  to  bear  upon  the  doomed  prince,  and 
be  was  induced  to  return  to  Mexioo  and  throw  himself 
upon  the  support  of  the  "conservatives."  A  Mexican 
army  was  recruited  in  place  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  and 
the  two  military  leaders  of  that  party,  Miramon  and  Mar- 
ques, wer«  advanced  to  high  command.  The  effort  was 
hopeless,  and  culminated  a  few  months  later  in  the  capture 
of  Maximilian  and  his  principal  generals  at  Queretaro, 
May  15,  1867.  After  a  trial  by  a  military  council,  lasting 
several  weeks,  Maximilian  was  condemned  to  death  along 
with  his  generals,  Miramon  and  Tomas  Mcgia,  and,  all 
efforts  to  obtain  their  pardon  having  proved  unavailing, 
they  were  shot  at  Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  near  Quer£taro, 
June  18,  1867.  Maximilian  met  his  fate  with  valor.  His 
remains  were  surrendered  to  his  family  in  the  following 
year,  and  were  pompously  buried  in  tho  cathedral  of 
Vienna  Jan.  18, 1868.  Portkr  C.  Bliss. 

IHaximi'naR  (Caiits  Jvttcs  Vkrits),  Roman  emperor 
from  235  to  238,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
of  barbarian  parentage;  attracted  the  attention  of  Sep- 
timins  Severus  by  his  strength  and  gigantic  stature ;  waa 
allowed  to  enlist  in  the  cavalry,  and  was  promoted  by  Ca- 
racalla;  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Alexander  Severus,  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  soldiers 
destined  for  an  invasion  of  Germany,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  this  army  on  the  assassination  of  Severus. 
His  campaigns  against  the  Germans  were  successful,  but 
his  suspicion,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  knew  no  bounds.  An 
insurrection  in  Africa  and  the  sympathy  it  found  in  Italy 
threw  him  into  a  fit  of  frenzy.  He  hastened  across  the 
Julian  Alps  with  his  army,  but  was  stopped  at  Aquileia, 
and  while  besieging  this  city  was  killed  Dy  his  own  sol- 
diers and  bis  head  sent  to  Rome. 

Dlaxims,  Legal.  The  common  law  of  England  and 
of  the  U.  S.  is  founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, either  of  justice,  expediency,  or  policy,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  work  done  by  the  courts  in  both  countries  baa 
consisted  in  the  application  of  these  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples to  the  innumerable  varieties  of  facts  and  circumstances 
brought  before  them  in  judicial  controversies,  and  in  the 
creation  thereby  of  special  rules  for  the  decision  of  such 
disputes.  The  practical  regulations,  therefore,  which  form 
a  very  large  and  most  important  part  of  the  common  law 
were  originally  derived  from  these  fundamental  and  all- 
embracing  principles,  and  were  enacted  by  the  judges  as 
the  results  of  a  strictly  logical  process.     Tho  san^o  mode  of 
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by  the  magistntes,  the  pnetorg,  and  subsequently  by  the  I 
later  Bchool  of  philoMtphical  jurists,  who  during  the  most 
exalted  period  of  the  empire  remodeled  the  whole  juria- 
prudonce  and  put  it  into  an  orderly  and  scientific  form.  As 
this  method  of  oonstructing  the  law  required  a  constant  re- 
currence by  the  judges,  magistrates,  or  juridical  writers  to 
the  first  principles  whence  so  large  a  portion  of  it  was  de- 
rived by  logical  inference,  it  happened  that  very  many  of 
the!<o  principles  came  to  be  expressed  in  a  brief  and  epi- 
grammatio  form,  and  clothed  in  pithy,  familiar  language ; 
in  a  word,  they  grew  to  be  legal  maximt,  and  have  fulfilled 
the  same  office  for  conrta  and  lawyers  which  the  ordinary 
popular  proverbs  have  subserved  for  the  community  at 
large.  It  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  trace  these  legal 
maxims  to  their  immediate  authors.  As  Lord  John  Kus- 
eell  most  aptly  said  of  proverbs,  "  They  are  the  wisdom  of 
many  and  the  wit  of  few."  A  considerable  number  of  them 
are  found  in  the  writings  of  Roman  jurists,  and  have  been 
transmitted  from  that  distant  origin  to  our  own  jurispru- 
dence, enriching  it  throughout  its  entire  course  of  devtuop- 
mcnt.  Others  were  struck  out  and  pnt  into  a  permanent 
shape  by  the  genius  of  some  old  English  judge.  Since 
they  were  either  thus  taken  directly  from  the  repositories 
of  the  Roman  law,  or  else  were  invented  during  that  an- 
cient period  of  English  history  in  which  the  Latin  was  the 
common  tongue  of  all  learned  men,  and  especially  of  couris 
and  judicial  proceedings,  they  are  all  expressed  in  that 
language;  and  as  the  Latin,  on  account  of  its  terseness 
and  its  power  of  oondensation,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  max- 
ims and  proverbs,  they  lose  very  much  of  their  original 
force  and  effect  when  translated  into  English.  The  number 
of  these  legal  maxims  scattered  through  the  opinions  of 
conrts  and  the  works  of  text-writers  is  great.  An  able 
English  author  who  has  made  them  the  Rubjeot  of  a 
treatise  selects  one  hundred  as  the  most  important,  and 
as  worthy  of  special  comment  and  illustration.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  he  gives  a  list  of  several  hundred  others  of 
minor  importance  and  less  general  in  their  nature.  The 
range  of  particular  subjects  over  which  they  extend  is  also 
very  wide,  reaching  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
government  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  practical  details  and 
affairs  of  every-day  life  and  the  common  rights  and  duties 
of  person,  property,  and  contract,  on  the  other.  The  most 
important  of  the  general  subjects  to  which  these  legal 
maxims  relate,  when  very  broadly  and  comprehensively 
classified  and  grouped,  are  the  organisation  of  society  into 
the  state ;  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  powers,  ob- 
ligations, and  limitations  of  government;  the  administra- 
tion of  justice;  the  essential  notions  or  eonoeptions  upon 
which  the  entire  law  is  based;  and,  passing  from  these 
somewhat  theoretical  and  general  topics  to  those  more 
common  and  practical,  the  rules  of  the  law  concerning 
property,  including  its  acquisition,  its  use  and  enjoyment, 
and  its  transfer;  the  rules  of  the  law  as  to  contracts,  espe- 
cially those  which  relate  to  the  interpretation  and  construc- 
tion of  all  written  instruments;  the  rules  of  evidence;  and 
the  law  regulating  marriage  and  inheritance.  I  shall  add 
a  few  of  the  most  important  and  most  familiar  maxims, 
selected  from  several  of  these  divisions,  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  form  and  nature  of  the  whole,  and  will 
exhibit,  although  but  partially,  the  vast  amount  of  legal 
principle  and  dootrioe  often  compressed  into  a  single  epi- 
grammatic sentence,  and  the  wide  extent  of  their  applica- 
tion. Of  those  which  more  directly  pertain  to  the  state, 
the  government,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  fruitful  of  praetieal  inferences:  Sahu 
populi  tuprema  lex — the  public  welfare  is  the  highest  law, 
from  which  are  derived  all  those  doctrines  which  subordi- 
nate private  rights  to  the  public  good ;  Legee  poetcHoret 
prioreg  rontrariat  abrogant — ^later  statutes  repeal  prior 
ones  to  which  they  are  opposed ;  JVemo  debet  ene  judex  in 
propria  ma  caiua — no  one  ought  to  be  a  Judge  in  his  own 
cause.  Of  the  group  which  embodies  the  essential  notions 
of  law,  some  of  the  most  striking  as  well  as  familiar  are, 
Ubi  endem  ratio  ibi  idem  jut — like  reason  makes  like  law, 
a  principle  constantly  aeted  upon  by  the  courts  in  the  de- 
cision of  eases  and  the  announcement  of  legal  rules ;  Cei- 
eaute  raliotie  legit  eeeeat  ipea  lex — the  reason  of  a  rule  ceas- 
ing, the  rule  itself  ceases,  a  principle  of  like  importance 
and  application  with  the  last ;  Ubi  jiu  ibi  remedium — there 
is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy,  perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  general  maxims,  in  pursuance  of  whioh  the  courts 
have  constantly  acted  in  devising  new  forms  of  reliefer  in 
extending  old  ones  to  meet  new  cases,  so  that  the  law  as  a 
whole  might  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  an  advancing 
civilization;  Jgnorantia  facli  ereutat,  ignorantia  jitriii  non 
exrnimt — ignorance  of  the  faot  excuses,  ignorance  of  the 
law  does  not  excuse,  or  the  doctrine  that  all  persons  must 
be  presumed  to  know  the  law  (see  Ignorantia  Jnnis) ; 
Nemo  debet  hit  vexari  pro  una  et  eadem  eauta — no  one 
should  be  twice  vexed  for  the  same  oause,  a  provision 


which  in  lubstanoe,  but  with  some  change  in  the  language, 
is  found  in  all  our  constitutions.  State  and  national,  but 
which  was  recognized  by  the  common  law  from  the  earliest 
period.  From  the  maxims  relating  to  property  one  or  two 
only  will  be  given  :  Qui  prior  eil  tempore,  potior  etljure — 
he  has  the  better  title  who  was  prior  in  point  of  time ;  Cujut 
ett  tolum  ejus  ett  utque  ad  ealam — a  man's  property  in  the 
soil  reaches  up  to  the  sky ;  Sic  titere  tuo  «t  alienvm  ton 
Irdat — so  use  your  own  property  as  not  to  injure  that  of 
another,  a  principle  of  universal  application,  creating  a 
just  limitation  upon  the  rights  of  ownership,  and  a  maxim 
constantly  quoted  by  the  courts  at  the  present  day  ;  DomuM 
tun  eiiique  ett  tutittimum  re/ugium,  which  has  passed  into 
common  speech  in  the  form  of  the  popular  proverb, "  Every 
man's 'house  is  his  castle."  The  maxims  which  relate  to 
contracts  and  to  the  interpretation  of  written  instruments 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  are,  more  than  any  other 
class,  technical  and  professional,  and  have  therefore  loss 
of  general  interest.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  as  illus- 
trations :  Cerium  ett  quod  certum  reddi  poiett — that  is 
certain  whioh  can  be  made  certain ;  Qui  \ieret  in  litera 
hirret  t»  cortice — he  who  hangs  in  the  letter  hangs  in  the 
bark ;  Ex  nudo  pacta  non  oritur  actio — no  right  of  action 
arises  from  a  bare  promise;  Qui  facit  per  alium  /aeilper 
te — he  who  acts  by  another  acts  by  himself,  the  basis  of 
the  whole  law  of  agency.  Those  examples  are  enough  to 
show  the  peculiar  nature  and  application  of  legal  maxims. 
(Consult  Noy's  Maximt  and  Broom's  Legal  Marimt.) 

Josh  Nortoh  Pomerot. 

Maz'Tille,  post-v.  of  Bnfiialo  eo.,  Wis.    Pop.  434. 

Max'well)  post-v.  of  Hntchinson  oo..  Dak.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Dakota  or  Riviire  au  Jaoques. 

Maxwell  (Hron),  b.  in  Scotland  in  1787,  and  was 
brought  to  the  C  S.  in  early  childhood  ;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  1!<01 ;  became  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Xew  York  and  a  loading  Whig ;  was  assistant  judgo-advo- 
cate-general  IT.  S.  army  1814;  district  attorney  for  New 
York  county  1819,  and  again  1822-29 ;  distinguished  himself 
in  the  great  "  conspiracy  trials  "  of  1823 ;  was  collector  of 
the  port  of  Xew  York  1849-53,  and  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  active  business.     D.  at  New  York  Mar.  31,  1873. 

Maxwell  (Jahes  Clerk),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  1831  ;  educated  at  the  Academy  and  University  of 
Edinburgh  ;  graduated  at  Cambridge  1854 ;  was  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  In  Marischal  College,  Aoerdecn, 
1855-60,  and  at  King's  College.  London,  18C0-G5,  and  be- 
came in  1H71  professor  of  experimental  physics  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  writings  on  physics  are  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  include  an  Ettautm  the  Stability  of  the  Motion  of  Sat- 
um't  Itimgi  (1859),  Theory  of  Heat  (1871),  and  a  rread'se 
on  Eleetricitg  and  Mngnetitm  (2  vols.,  1873).  The  last- 
named  work  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  Faraday's  Experi- 
mental Ketearehet  in  JSUctricily,  which  are  expressed  in 
mathematical  form. 

Maxwell  (  Sir  Murray),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  8.,  b.  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  in  1766 ;  entered  the  naval  service  in  child- 
hood; became  lieutenant  1796  and  captain  180.^;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  capture  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  colonies  of  St.  Lucie,  Tobago,  and  Gui- 
ana ;  accompanied  the  Jamaica  squadron  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean 1805;  captured  seven  Spanish  vessels  from  under 
the  batteries  of  Cadis,  and  subsequently  took  many  Frcnoh 
prices  on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Ceylon  181.%  losing  his  vessel,  the  Dsedalus;  was  made 
commander  of  the  Alceste,  in  which  he  conveyed  Lord  Am- 
herst's embassy  to  China,  1816;  surveyed  for  the  first  time 
the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  the  coasts  of  Corea,  and  explored  the 
Loo  Choo  group  of  islands ;  forced  a  passage  to  Canton 
after  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Chinese  forts ;  lost  the 
Alceste  by  shipwreck  on  a  reef  in  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago Feb.  18,  1817,  for  which  aocident  he  was  tried  on 
nis  arrival  in  England,  but  acquitted  of  all  blame;  knighted 
and  pensioned  by  the  East  India  Company  ;  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Parliament  at  Westminster  1818;  sub- 
sequently commanded  a  squadron  in  American  waters; 
was  appointed  governor  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  Hay, 
1831,  but  before  proceeding  to  his  poet  d.  at  London  Jnne 
26, 1831.  Interesting  narratives  of^Maxwell's  voyages,  ex- 
plorations, and  shipwrecks  were  written  by  his  compan- 
ions. Capt.  Basil  Hall  (1817)  and  Dr.  John  McLeod  (1818). 
He  Airnished  several  memoirs  to  the  7Vaa«ac(ion«  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Maxwell  (Robert),  Lord,  b.  in  Scotland  about  1480 ; 
was  steward  of  Annandale  1514,  warden  of  the  West  Marches 
1517,  provostof  Edinburgh  1524;  made  extraordinary  lord 
of  session  15.^3,  lord  of  regency  1536 ;  negotiated  the  mar- 
riage of  James  V.  to  Mary  of  Lorraine  1537;  escorted 
James  to  Caerlaverock  Castle  1542;  had  a  share  in  the 
mutiny  at  Solway  Moss  Nov.  25, 1542 ;  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  and  caused  the  passage  of  an  act 
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in  Mar.,  IMS,  aatiioriiinf;  the  raading  of  tlie  Soripturea  in 
the  nilgftr  tongue,  in  spite  of  the  oppoeition  of  the  lord 
ohaneeUor,  the  bishops,  and  the  priests.  D.  Jul;  9, 1&4C. 
Maxwell  (Ocn.  William),  b.  probably  in  Ireland  about 
1735;  entered  the  army  in  America  in  17S8,  during  the 
Frenfh  war :  remained  in  constant  military  service  until 
and  during  the  Revolution ;  was  colonel  of  a  New  Jersey 
battalion  in  the  Canadian  campaign  of  1770;  appointed 
by  Congress  brigadier-general  Oct.  23,  1776:  commanded 
Che  New  Jersey  brigade  at  Brandywine  and  Uermantown ; 
panoed  Clinton  in  New  Jersey;  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  battle  of  Monmouth ;  was  engaged  in  Sullivan's  ez- 

E edition  against  the  New  York  Indians  1779,  and  in  the 
ittle  of  Springfield,  June  23,  1780;  soon  after  which  he 
resigned.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Washington.  D. 
Kov.  12,  1798. 

Maxwell  (Wiliiah),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  Feb.  27. 
17M:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1802;  studied  law,  and 
practised  with  distinction  at  Norfolk ;  was  long  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Virginia  Historical  Soeiety ;  became  in  1827 
liteimry  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commeret;  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  bouse  of  delegates  1830,  and  of 
the  State  senate  1831-37;  was  president  of  Hampden- 
8idney  College  1838-44 ;  published  a  Memoir  of  Rev.  John 
H.  Rice,  D.  D.  (1835),  and  edited  the  Virginia  HiHorical 
Sefttler  I84S-~53.     D.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  9,  IS57. 

Maxw^ell  (Williaic  Hamilton),  b.  at  Newry,  Ireland, 
in  1794;  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  visited  the  British  army  in 
Spain;  stodied  theology;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  1820  was  presented  with  the  prebend  and 
rectory  of  Ballagh  in  Connaught.  As  there  was  not  a  single 
Protestant  in  the  pariah,  the  rector  eiyayed  abundant  lei- 
sure, which  he  devoted  to  field-sports  and  to  literature.  He 
wrote  many  successful  sketches  of  country  life  and  adven- 
tnre,  and  was  the  chief  originator  of  the  prolific  school  of 
military  novels.  Among  his  numerous  works  were  Storia 
of  Waterloo  (1829),  WUd  SporU  of  the  Weet  (1833),  The 
Dark  Lady  of  Doona  ( 1836),  Stariee  of  the  Penineular  War 
(IS37I,  Lifeoftke  Duke  of  WetlirtgUm  (1839-41),  rtc(ori« 
■>/  the  Britimh  Arm;/  ( 1839),  Ramblimg  RecoUertiont  of  a  Sol- 
dier of  Fortune  (1842),  Wanderinge  in  the  Highlande  and 
Uande  of  Scotland  (1843),  The  Fortunte  of  Hector  O'Hal- 
loran  (1844),  Hietorg  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1798 
(1346),  and  Aryan  (ytgnn  (1848).  Maxwell  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Bentleg'e  Miteellany  and  to  the  Dublin  Uni- 
tereitf  Magazine.  \>.  Deo.  29,  1850.  (See  biographical 
sketch  prefixed  to  Rambling  Reeolleetione,) 

Maxwell  (Sir  William  Stirlixo),  Bart.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Kenmar«,  near  Ulasgow,  Scotland,  in  1818 ;  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Stirlli o  until  1866,  whan  by  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Maxwell,  his  maternal  uncle,  he  succeeded  to  a 
baronetcy  and  assumed  the  name  of  Maxwell.  He  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge  (1839),  and  devoted  several  years  of 
residence  and  research  in  Spain  and  France  to  the  history, 
literature,  and  art  of  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  mediaval 
period.  He  is  the  author  of  the  valuable  works.  Annals  of 
At  Artiet*  of  Spain  (3  vols.,  1848),  Cloitter  Life  of  Ckarla 
V.  (1852),  and  Velatquet  and  hie  Worke  (1865);  was 
ehetod  to  Parliament  for  Perthshire  1852,  and  represented 
that  borough  most  of  the  time  for  more  than  twenty  years ; 
was  reetor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  1863,  of  that 
of  Edinburgh  1872,  and  elected  chanoallor  of  that  of  Qla«- 
gow  Apr.  28,  1875. 

May  [Lat.  Maine'],  the  fifth  month  of  the  year  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  consisting  of  31  days,  was  by  the  an- 
eieut  Saxons  called  threo-meolee,  "  three-milk  month,"  be- 
cause in  this  season  oowa  were  milked  three  times  a  day. 
The  derivation  of  the  Latin  name  is  doubtful.  Ovid,  in 
his  Fatti  (v.  483-490),  gives  three,  of  whioh  that  ftom  Jfaia, 
the  mother  of  Mercury,  seems  the  most  probable.  Modem 
philologists,  however,  generally  explain  Maine  as  a  con- 
traction of  Magiut,  derived  from  a  root  mag,  Sanskrit 
mah,  to  "  grow."  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  month  of 
Uay  waa  generally  nsherad  in  by  some  popular  merriment, 
but  it  is  not  elear  whether  this  enstom,  which  was  found 
among  all  European  nations,  had  any  connection  with  the 
Roman  festival  of  Floralia,  beginning  Apr.  28  and  continu- 
ing for  several  days,  or  whether  it  sprang  up  spontane- 
ously from  joyons  feeling*  on  the  arrival  or  ^proach  of 
fpring.  In  England  the  going  out  a-Haying  was  a  very 
common  enstom  in  former  days ;  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare 
mention  it;  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon 
followed  it.  On  May  1,  before  sunrise,  all  the  young  folks 
npaired  to  the  groves  to  gather  flowers  and  branches 
with  young  foliage.  With  these  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  houses  and  the  Maypole  of  the  village  were 
adorned,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  dancing  around  the 
Pole.  To  preside  at  the  festival  a  queen  of  May,  the  most 
Muttiful  girl  of  the  village,  waa  elected  in  figland;  in 
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Qermany,  a  count  of  May,  the  wittiest  and  handsomest 
youth ;  and  the  life  at  court  and  in  the  castle  was  imitated 
in  the  village  streets  by  the  peasants,  probably  not  alto- 
gether without  satire.  With  the  Puritans  the  Maypoles 
and  all  the  merriment  connected  with  them  disappeared 
in  England.  In  Qermany  and  Scandinavia  the  custom  is 
dying  out,  though  in  Denmark  the  peasants  still  turn  out 
on  the  1st  of  May  early  in  the  morning  to  seo  "the  sun 
dance,"  and  in  Stockholm  great  popular  rejoicings  take 

Slace  in  DjurgArden.     In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the 
ay  waa  formerly  celebrated  as  Bel-tein  day;  a  fire  was 
made,  and  certain  ceremonies  were  performed  which  were 
supposed  to  have  had  a  reference  to  the  worship  of  Baal 
or  the  sun. 
JMar,  tp.  of  Christian  eo..  111.    Pop.  681. 
Mar,  tp.  of  Lee  co..  III.    Pop.  1007. 

Mar  (Carot.ii«e),  daughter  of  Rev.  E.  H.  Hay,  b.  in  Eng- 
land about  1820;  published  Ameriean  Female  Poete,  iriih 
Biographical  and  Critical  A'o*i>M  (Philadelphia,  1848), 
Treatured  Thought!  from  Favorite  Autkore  (18S0),  The 
Woodbine,  a  Holiday  Gift  ( 1 852 ),  a  volume  of  Poeme  ( 1 864), 
and  Hymne  on  the  Collectt  (1872).  Miss  May's  poems  were 
highly  commcndod  by  competent  eritioa  (see  Hart's  Female 
Proee  Writere  and  T.  B.  Read's  Female  Poett),  and  she  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  being  an  accomplished  musician  and 
painter.  Sne  has  resided  for  some  years  at  Pelham,  West- 
chester CO.,  N.  Y. 

Jtfay  (Col.  Charlrs  A.),  b.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1S18 ;  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Dragoons 
1836;  did  efficient  service  in  the  Florida  war;  became  cap- 
tain, and  waa  highly  distinguished  in  Gen.  Taylor's  cam- 
Saign  in  Northern  Mexico  in  command  of  a  squadron  of 
is  regiment.  He  was  brovetted  major  for  gallantry  at 
Palo  Alto,  and  colonel  for  similar  conduct  at  Buena  Vista. 
Ho  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  1860 ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  New  York  City ;  became  vice-president  of  the 
Eighth  Avenue  R.  R.,  and  d.  Dec.  24,  1864.— His  father, 
Frederick  May,  M,  D.  (b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  16,1773; 
d.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  23, 1847),  was  a  distinguished 
physician  and  surgeon ;  was  professor  of  obstetrics  in  Co- 
lumbian College  1823-39,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Medioal  Society. 

May  (Edward  Harrisoic),  b.  at  Lynn  Regis,  England, 
Jan.  28, 1795;  stadied  for  the  ministry  at  Hoxton  College, 
near  London;  waa  ordained  in  1815  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent church  at  Bury,  Lancashire;  preached  subse- 
?uently  at  Roohford  and  Croydon ;  settled  in  the  U.  S.  in 
834 ;  connected  himself  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church ; 
waa  paator  of  a  church  at  Schuylerville  1836,  and  of  the 
2l8t  atreet  church,  N.  T.,  1830;  became  in  1848  aeorctary 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Coloniiation  Society,  and  in  1849  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  which  post  be 
retained  until  his  death  at  Philadelphia  in  Aug.,  1858. 

May  (Edward  Harrisov),  son  of  the  above,  b.  in  Eng- 
land in  1823 ;  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  U.  S.  in  1834 ; 
was  noted  in  childhood  for  skill  in  mathematics,  as  well  as 
for  a  talent  for  drawing;  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  was 
employed  for  some  years  upon  railroad  surveys,  but,  yield- 
ing to  bis  artistic  instincts,  began  to  paint  portraits,  and 
soon  proceeded  to  ideal  and  historical  experiments;  be- 
came favorably  known  to  the  public  by  a  panorama  illus- 
trative of  The  Pilgrim*»  Progreee,  which  he  painted  in 
union  with  other  artists ;  studied  under  Daniel  Huntington 
in  New  York,  and  in  1851  entered  the  studio  of  Couture  in 
Paris.  He  has  since  resided  chiefly  in  Paris,  though  mak- 
ing frequent  visits  to  Italy  and  England;  took  high  rank 
as  a  portrait-painter ;  made  a  series  of  fine  copies  from  the 
"  old  maatera "  in  the  Louvre,  and  executed  many  imagi- 
native pictures  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He  has 
taken  prises  at  several  French  exhibitions,  and  his  works 
are  justly  popular  with  American  art-patrons  and  critics. 
(See  Annalee  Hietoriqne;  vol.  xxzviil.,  Paris,  1864,  and 
Tuckerman'a  Book  of  the  ArtitU,  1867.) 

May  (Samfsl  Joseph),  b.  in  Boaton,  Mass.,  Sept.  12, 
1797;  educated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1817; 
studied  for  the  ministry  with  Henry  Colman  at  Hiijgham, 
and  Henry  Ware,  Andrews  Norton,  and  Prof.  Frisbie  at 
Cambridge ;  was  ordained  in  Chauncy  Place  church,  Bos- 
ton, Mar.  14,  1822 ;  was  settle^  immediately  at  Brooklyn, 
Conn. ;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  S.  Scituate 
Oct.  26,  1836;  in  1842  accepted  the  charge  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Lexington ;  in  1 845  removed  to  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  society  there,  and 
there  remained  till  his  death,  July  1, 1871.  In  1859,  Mr.  May 
visited  Europe  for  his  health,  which  continued  so  feeble 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1867  he  resigned  bis  ministry,  but 
iMcame  a  missionary  throughout  Central  New  York  for  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  From  early  life  Mr.  May 
waa  a  oonstant  friend  of  civil  liberty,  popular  education, 
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and  social  eqnality.  He  was  one  of  the  firat  and  one  of 
the  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  an  ardent  and  enlightened  philanthropist:  sol- 
dierlike in  his  courage,  saintlike  in  his  humility  and  ten- 
derness; a  cordial  supporter  of  bis  country  during  the 
war,  though  a  believer  m  the  gospel  of  peace ;  a  diligent 
and  efficient  worker  in  behalf  of  the  sanitary  commission 
and  in  aid  of  the  Freedmon's  Relief  Associations;  a  man 
everywhere  venerated  and  beloved.  Gerrit  Smith  said  of 
him, "  He  was  tho  roost  Christlike  man  1  ever  knew."  Kot 
eminent  either  as  preacher  or  as  author,  or  shining  in  in- 
tellectual gifts,  he  was  great  in  moral  qualities  of  the  rarest 
kind.  As  a  writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  a  series  of  papers 
recording  his  Recothctiont  of  the  Anti-tlnven/  Coufiict,  A 
memoir  of  Mr.  May,  prepared  by  T.  J.  Mumford,  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1873.  0.  B.  Frothinqham. 

MaT  (Troxas),  b.  at  Mayfield,  Sussex,  England,  in  1591; 
educated  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
ated 1R12  ;  commenced  the  study  of  tho  law  at  Gray's  Inn, 
London,  but  was  never  admitted  to  the  bar ;  inherited  a 
considerable  estate  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  Thomas 
May  (1616),  when  he  began  to  figure  at  oourt  and  in  liter- 
ary circles  as  a  wit  and  a  brilliant  genius ;  became  a  favorite 
of  Charles  I. ;  published  poetical  translations  of  Virgil's 
Gforgi'ct  (1622)  and  Lucan's  I'hartalia  (1627),  to  which  he 
added  a  Conlinunlion  (1630),  also  in  verse,  bringing  the 
history  down  to  the  death  of  Ciesar,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated this  continuation  into  Latin  hexameters,  published 
under  the  title  SiippUmentiim  Lucanif  Lihri  K///.  ( Ley  den, 
IH40 ;  frec[Uontly  reprinted),  a  work  which  brought  him 
great  repute  on  the  Continent,  where  it  was  considered  the 
first  Latin  poetry  from  an  English  author  worthy  of  notice. 
During  his  period  of  favor  at  court  he  produced  five  dramas, 
and  by  request  of  Charles  I.  wrote  the  historical  poems. 
The  Reir/n  of  King  Henrn  II.  (1633)  and  The  Yicloriout 
Reign  of  King  Edicard  III.  (1633).  For  some  unknown 
reason,  May  abandoned  the  royal  cause  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  rebellion,  offered  bis  services  to  tho  "  Long  Parlia- 
ment," and  obtained  the  double  office  of  secretary  and  his- 
toriographer. In  the  latter  capacity  he  published  The 
Hiatory  of  the  Parliament  of  England  which  began  Nop.  S, 
JG4O ;  with  a  Short  and  Neceeeary  View  of  tome  Precedent 
Yean  ;  publiehed  hy  authority  (1647),  which  concludes  with 
tho  battle  of  Newbury  in  1 643 ;  hut  in  a  Latin  translation 
May  brought  down  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
and  afterwards  wrote  an  English  epitome  with  the  title 
A  Breviary  of  the  HiHorg  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
(1650).  This  work  has  been  differently  judged ;  Clarendon 
pronounced  an  extremely  unfavorable  opinion,  but  the 
great  earl  of  Chatham  considered  it  "a  much  honester 
and  more  instructive  book  of  the  same  period  of  history 
than  Lord  Clarendon's,"  and  it  was  highly  commended  by 
Warburton,  Allen,  Hallam,  and  Maoaulay.  (See  citations 
in  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Anthort.)  A  good  edition  of 
Hay's  history  was  published  by  Baron  Maseres  in  1812, 
and  another  appeared  in  1853,  and  it  was  translated  into 
Frenob  by  Guiiot  (1823).  May  was  also  the  author  of 
several  political  tracts,  translated  by  request  of  Charles  I. 
the  poetical  portions  of  John  Barclay's  famous  allegorical 
romance,  the  Argenie  (1628),  and  left  in  MS.  a  tragedy 
entitled  Julitu  Cmar,  D.  at  London  Nov.  13,  1650,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  at  the  Restoration 
his  monument  was  destroyed  and  his  remains  were  removed 
to  St.  Margaret's  churchyard. 

IWay  (Sir  Thovas  Errkiice),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  in  England  in 
1815;  cdaoatod  at  Bedford  School;  entered  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown  in  1831  as  assistant  librarian  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  called  to  tho  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  18S8:  published  A  Treatite  on  the  Late,  Priei- 
legeg,  Procfcdingn,  and  lUoge  of  Parliament  (1844),  which 
was  adopted  as  a  parliamentary  textbook,  and  as  such 
translated  into  German  and  Hungarian :  reduced  to  writ- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  1854  the  Kiile;  Order;  and  Forme 
of  Proceeding   of  the  ffoitee  of    Cammontj  adopted   and 

firlnted  by  command  of  the  House;  wrote  other  tracts  on 
egal  and  parliamentary  subjects ;  contributed  biographies 
and  articles  on  political  economy  to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
and  published  a  Conetiintional  Hiatory  of  England  since 
the  Acceaaion  of  George  III.  (3  vols.,  1861-63 ;  3d  ed.,  re- 
vised, 1871),  reprinted  in  America  and  translated  into 
Srenoh  and  German.  He  has  continued  more  than  forty 
years  in  the  servite  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  different 
eapacitios:  was  knighted  1866,  and  became  clerk  of  the 
House  1871.  His  last  work  is  a  Hialory  of  Democracy  in 
Europe. 

Ma'ya,  a  term  employed  in  different  senses  in  the  Pu- 
ranic  mythology,  in  the  Buoddhivtic  legends,  in  the  Vcdanta 
philosophy,  and  in  some  of  the  modern  sectarian  theologies 
of  India.    Originally  it  was  the  name  of  a  goddess,  the  wife 
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when  the  nniverse  eame  to  be  regarded  as  nnraat,  its  cre- 
ation was  necessarily  the  work -of  illusion,  which  being 
personified  in  the  goddess,  her  name  became  in  late  Sans- 
krit a  synonym  for  "  illusion,"  and  it  has  preserved  nearly 
the  same  mythical  sense  in  the  modern  theologies.  Gotama 
Booddha,  according  to  the  legendary  narrative,  was  the  son 
of  a  queen  named  Maya ;  whether  she  may  be  Identified 
with  either  of  the  other  Mayas  is  disputed. 

IHayans'  y  Siscar'  (Greoorio),  b.  nt  Olira,  Valencia, 
Spain,  May  9, 1699 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca ;  published  several  dissertations  on  Roman  law,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  and  pnblica- 
tion  of  materials  for  the  early  literary  history  of  Spain. 
In  1733  he  became  librarian  to  Philip  V. ;  published  Car- 
taa  Moralea  (1734),  a  Life  of  Cervantee  (London,  1738), 
Originea  de  la  Lengiia  EapaKnln  (2  vols.,  1737),  a  treatise 
on  rhetoric  (2  vols.,  1757),  editions  of  the  works  of  Vives, 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  Montaloo,  and  many  literary 
treatises  once  deemed  authoritative,  but  now  neglected. 
D.  at  Valencia  Dec.  21,  1781. 

May'Apple)  the  common  name  of  the  Podophfltmn 
peltatum,  a  perennial  herb,  indigenous  to  the  U.  S.,  once 
referred  to  the  Ranunculacese,  or  thought  to  be  the  typo 
of  a  separate  natural  order,  now  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  Berberidaccas.  It  has  also  received  tho  popular 
name  of  mandrake,  but  improperly.  From  a  perennial 
creeping  rhiiome  a  slender  stem  about  a  foot  high  rises, 
which  forks  near  tho  top  into  two  petioles,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  peltate  leaf.  At  the  crotch  of  the 
division  appears  a  solitary  white  flower.  The  fruit  of  the 
may-apple  is  yellowish  and  fl&shy,  and  about  the  site  of 
a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is  somewhat  acid  and  mawkish  in 
flavor,  but  may  be  eaten  freely.  The  dried  rhiiome  consti- 
tutes tho  drug  podophyllum.  Its  virtues  depend  on  a  du- 
f»lex  resin  improperly  called ^c2opAy//iiie,  which  is  obtained 
n  the  form  of  a  light  brownish-yellow  powder.  This  rosin 
is  a  rough  and  harsh  drastic  purgative,  which  seems,  like 
calomel,  to  include  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine 
in  its  action,  and  thus  to  Bring  away  a  good  deal  of  bile 
in  tho  dejections.  Hence  it  has  been  called  "vegetable 
mercury."  In  overdose,  like  all  the  drastic  cathartics,  it 
may  cause  serious  irritation,  and  even  inflammation  of  ibe 
intestinal  cnnal,  with  severe  purging,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
Resin  of  podophyllum  is  used  in  small  dose  in  many  diges- 
tive derangements  with  constipation  and  clay-colored  stools, 
and  in  full  dose  as  an  active  purge.  In  the  latter  case  some 
anodyne  extract  is  commonly  combined  with  it  to  correct 
the  griping.  EDWARD  Curtis. 

May'as,  a  race  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  Guatemala  and  Ta- 
basco. They  are  generally  regarded  as  the  descendants  of 
the  builders  of  the  massive  ruins  of  Uxmal,  Chichen,  Itio, 
Palenque,  and  Copan,  whioh  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  aronseologists  in  a  high  degree;  and  this  opinion  is 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Maya  traditions.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  race  is  usually  referred  to  tho  Toltocs,  who  were 
driven  from  the  table-land  of  Mexico  by  the  Aitecs  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  A.  D.  A  residuum  of  words  in 
the  Maya  language  seems  to  indicate  some  connection  with 
the  aborigines  of  the  Antilles,  from  whioh  it  is  probable 
that  the  Toltocs  conquered  and  absorbed  an  earlier  people. 
Tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  civilization  in  Yucatan  to 
one  Knkulkan,  a  prophet  from  the  W.,  who  is  almost  cer- 
tainly identical  with  the  Mexican  Quotxalcoatl.  The  north- 
ern central  region  of  the  peninsula  was  called  Mayapan,  or 
the  "  home  of  the  Mayas,"  and  more  than  forty  ruins  of 
cities  described  by  Stephens  still  attest  its  former  splendor. 
Tho  royal  dynasty  of  Mayuan,  according  to  tradition,  was 
overthrown  about  A.  D.  1400,  from  which  period  tho  decay 
of  the  cities  may  be  calculated.  A  large  number  of  the 
Mayas  migrated  at  that  time  to  the  islands  and  shores  of 
Lake  Peter,  where  they  are  now  known  as  Itiaes.  The 
kingdom  was  about  the  same  time  broken  up  into  numerous 
petty  chieftaincies,  in  which  condition  tho  country  remained 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  discovery,  though  the  cacique 
of  Mani  seems  then  to  have  exercised  a  kind  of  suxerainty 
over  the  neighboring  chiefs.  The  Mayas  of  that  period 
could  scarcely  be  called  civilised,  though  they  retained 
some  vestiges  of  an  earlier  culture,  especially  a  knowledge 
of  a  system  of  hieroglyphics  and  a  calendar  consistiqg  of 
eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  with  five  days  and 
six  hours  over.  They  practised  many  barbarous  and  bloody 
religious  ceremonies,  flattened  the  heads  of  infants,  tat- 
tooed tho  person,  painted  the  face  and  body,  wore  nose- 
rings, were  addicted  to  intemperance,  had  only  the  rudest 
musical  instruments,  used  arrowheads  of  fishbone  or  ob- 
sidian, and  manufactured  light  garments  of  cotton  with 
considerable  skill.  They  were  Christianised  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  led  the  li^es^of 
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k  terrible  outbreak  took  plnco  in  Soathern  Yucatan ;  the 
eitiiana  of  Spanish  deacent  were  maBiacred  b;  hundreds, 
Mveral  flonriBhing  towns  were  laid  in  ashes,  the  Mexican 
rule  OTerthe  greater  part  of  Central  and  Southern  Yucatan 
was  annihilated ;  the  Mayas  asserted  and  have  maintained 
their  independence  to  the  present  day,  carrying  on  a  con- 
stant and  devastating  warfare  upon  the  frontier  settlements. 
They  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English  settlors  of 
Belite,  from  whom  they  obtain  arms  and  ammunition. 
They  are  n4>tdly  relapsing  into  heathenism,  bat  still 
retain  some  vestiges  of  Christian  oeremonies,  especially 
a  reverence  for  the  cross.  They  are  govemeu  by  a 
queen,  who  resides  at  Chan  Santa  Cruz,  not  far  inland 
from  Belize.  Many  expeditions  sent  against  them  from 
Mfrida  have  been  successfully  resisted,  only  one  having 
penetrated  to  their  capital ;  and  becoming  bolder  year  by 
year,  they  liave  advanced  their  frontiers  northward,  ravag- 
ing iaciendaM  and  villages,  and  even  cities  like  Vallodolid 
(IS71).  The  language  of  the  Mayas  constitutes  the  chief 
stock  of  the  Huaiteco-Maya-Quioh£  family,  with  which 
that  of  the  Natohes  of  Mississippi  has  been  affiliated  by  a 
recent  inquirer  (Brintfn).  The  Huaitecos  reside  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  states  of  Vera 
Crni,  Tamaulipas,  and  San  Luis  Potosi ;  the  Quiches  are  a 
tribe  of  Quatemala,  where  are  also  spoken  the  Kakchikel, 
Isutuhil,  and  other  dialects  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
The  Maya  language  is  still  spoken  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Yucatan,  and  has  some  religious  literature.  It  is 
copious,  melodious,  and  regular  in  its  grammatical  forms, 
and  lacks  the  letters  d,  /,  g,  q,  r,  and  r.  Maya  hieroglyph- 
ics are  now  rarely  found  in  Yucatan,  where  all  knowledge 
of  the  oharaoters  became  extinct  soon  after  the  Conquest 
as  a  oonsoqnenoe  of  the  religious  seal  of  the  Spanish  bishop 
Fray  Diego  de  Landa,  who  destroyed  all  the  manuscripts 
that  could  be  accumulated  as  instruments  of  idolatry !  For- 
tunately, the  soalous  bishop  took  the  trouble  to  learn  some- 
thing of  this  "  doctrine  of  devils,"  and  in  a  Stlacion  de 
lot  Co»a»  de  Tucalan  which  he  sent  to  Spain  gave  the  pho- 
netic alphabet  of  the  Mayas,  all  knowledge  of  which  was 
soon  after  lost  in  Yucatan ;  and  it  was  not  recovered  until 
about  1865,  when  Ahhi  Brasseur  de  Bonrbonrg,  a  distin- 
guished Preneb  arehseologist  who  had  spent  several  years 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  discovered  the  bishop's 
MS.  in  A  Spanish  library,  and  soon  afterwards  published 
it.  The  alphabet  was  reproduced  in  a  pamphlet  published 
by  Dr.  D.  O.  Brinton  at  Philadelphia  in  1870.  Several 
Maya  MSS.  preserved  in  Kuropetfn  libraries  have  since 
been  published,  with  translations  by  Abb^  Brasseur,  and 
seem  to  contain  important  notices  of  ancient  Maya  history, 
but  the  accuracy  of  the  translations  is  not  deemed  suffi- 
ciently established  to  warrant  their  use  as  authorities.  A 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  chrestomathy  of  the  Maya  lan- 
guage was  published  by  the  same  scholar  in  1872,  and  a 
oopions  diononary  prepared  by  Dr.  Berendt,  a  scholar  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  this  group  of  lan- 
guages, is  now  (1875)  in  the  press.  The  other  principal 
grammars  of  the  Maya  language  are  those  of  Gabriel  de 
Ban  Buenaventura  (Mexico,  1560)  and  Beltran  do  Santa 
Rosa  (Mexico,  1746;  reprinted  Mirida,  18S2). 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Mayber'lTt  ^P-  of  Montonr  eo..  Pa.    Pop.  215. 

May-Bng.    See  Cockchafer. 

Mayence.    See  Me.vtz. 

Mayenne't  department  of  France,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Loire,  along  the  Mayenne.  Area,  1966  square  miles.  Pop. 
350,637.  The  ground  is  a  plain,  swelling  towards  the  S.  E. 
into  a  range  of  low  hills.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
com,  flax,  hemp,  and  apples,  and  yielding  coal,  iron,  mar- 
ble, and  slate.  Linens  and  cider  are  the  principal  manu- 
factures, or  44,328  children  of  school  age,  8084  did  not 
receive  any  education  in  1857.    Cap.  Laval. 

MaTenne«  town  of  France,  department  of  Mayenne, 
on  the  Mayenne.  Its  mannfaetures  of  linens  and  calicoes 
and  bleaefa-fields  and  dyeworks  are  important  Pop.  10,370. 

Mar'er(ALPRt:DMAli8BALL),b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov. 
1.),  1836 ;  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore ; 
devoted  bis  attention  to  the  physical  sciences,  in  whioh 
department  be  became  professor  in  the  University  of  Ma- 
ryland 1856-58,  in  Westminster  College,  Mo.,  1859-61,  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  Oettysburg,  1865-67,  in  Lehigh 
University,  Pa.,  1867-70,  and  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Heboken,  N.  J.,  since  1871.  He  spent  a  year 
(1863-64)  in  scientifio  stndies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  At 
Lehigh  University  he  superintended  the  erection  of  an  ob- 
servatory, from  which  he  made  a  series  of  observations  of 
Jupiter ;  was  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  which  observed 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Burlington,  la.,  Aug.  7, 1869, 
seenring  forty-one  perfect  photographs ;  began  at  Hoboken 
an  important  series  of  researches  in  acoustics,  whioh  led  to 
severd  curious  discoveries ;  was  in  1873  one  of  the  editors 


of  the  Amerienn  Journal  of  Science  and  ArU,  but  was 
forced  by  weakness  of  sight  to  abandon  that  occupation. 
Ho  has  published  numerous  scientific  papers. 

Mayer  (Brantz),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  27,  1809; 
was  educated  at  St.  Mory's  College,  Baltimore ;  travelled 
in  China  and  the  Indies ;  became  a  lawyer  in  1832 ;  went 
in  1841  to  Mexico  as  secretary  of  legation ;  became  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  American;  author  of  Mexico  a»  it  Wat 
and  1$  ( 1844),  Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanieh,  and  Eepnblican 
(1351),  Captain  Vanot  (1854),  Mexican  IJitlory  and  Arch- 
xulogy  (1856),  Mexican  Autiquitiet  (1858),  and  other 
works. 

Mayer  (Charles),  b.  at  Clausthal,  Hanover,  in  1799; 
came  in  1812  to  Russia;  was  educated  in  Moscow;  studied 
in  1818-19  in  Paris ;  returned  to  Moscow,  and  d.  at  Dres- 
den July  2, 1862.  He  was  a  very  prolific  composer  for  the 
piano-forte,  and  his  pieces  have  a  certain  kind  of  superficial 
elegance  which  made  them  very  popular  at  one  time ;  they 
are  seldom  heard  now. 

Mayer  (Johamx  Friedrich),  b.  at  Leipsio  in  1650; 
studied  theology  in  his  native  town  and  at  Strasbourg; 
was  appointed  superintendent  at  Leissnig  in  1673,  and  at 
Orimma  in  1679,  and  became  in  1684  fourth  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  mental  vigor  and  possessed  of  a  powerful  elo- 
qaence ;  his  lectures  attracted  large  audiences,  but  his  am- 
bition and  greed  and  certain  scandalous  disturbances  in 
his  domestio  life  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  remain  in 
Wittenberg,  and  in  1686  he  accepted  a  position  as  preacher 
at  St.  Jacob's  church  in  Hamburg.  He  had  received  his 
first  religious  inspiration  from  Spcner,  but  even  while  in 
Wittenberg  a  certain  coolness  arose  between  tbem,  and 
when  Mayer  oame  to  Hamburg  and  found  his  three  col- 
leagues in  the  ministry,  Horbius,  Winkler,  and  Hinckel- 
mann,  all  more  or  less  impregnated  by  the  pietism  of 
Spenor,  he  at  once  assumea  a  polemical  attitude  against 
this  religious  movement,  and  became  in  a  short  time  fa- 
mous, or  rather  notorious,  on  account  of  his  polemics.  By 
bis  singularly  impressive  eloquence  he  roused  the  mob  of 
Hamburg  to  such  a  pitch  of  fanaticism  against  everything 
which  looked  like  pietism  or  Spenerism  that  Horbius  fled 
for  his  life  and  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
senate  being  unable  to  defend  either  bis  life  or  his  prop- 
erty ;  the  emperor  himself  had  to  interfere.  In  1701, 
Charles  XII.  appointed  him  first  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Greifswalde,  and  superintendent-general 
of  Pomerania  and  Rugen ;  and  in  this  position  he  d.  at 
Stettin  in  1712.  His  works,  numbering  in  all  378,  have  no 
theological  worth,  but  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
circumstances  and  characters  of  the  time.  It  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  that  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Kiel  at  the  same  time  he  was  preacher  at 
St.  Jacob's  church  in  Hamburg,  though  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places  where  he  had  to  preach  and  to  lecture 
could  not  be  traversed  in  one  day. 

Mayer  (  Jobakm  Tobias),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  as- 
tronomers of  the  eighteenth  century,  b.  Feb.  17, 1723,  at  Mar- 
baoh,  WUrtemberg;  was  principally  self-educated;  at  twen- 
ty-two published  a  treatise  on  curves  for  the  construction  of 
problems  in  geometry,  and  in  the  same  year  an  Atlae  math(- 
matiqtu;  contributed  largely  to  the  Cosmographic  Society 
of  Xuremberg,  of  whioh  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  one  of 
his  contributions  relating  to  the  librations  of  the  moon 
having  been  translated  and  incorporated  almost  entire  by 
Lalande  in  the  20th  book  of  his  Attronony ,-  in  1751  was 
luipointed  professor  in  the  university  and  director  of  the 
ooservatory  at  Gjjttingen,  where  during  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  the  French  troops  made  the  basement  of  his  observing 
tower  a  powder-magazine.  Every  evening  Mayer  passed 
through  this  magazine  with  a  lantern.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  the  Saxons  had  establisbed  a  similar 
magazine  in  a  similar  tower  ;  and  this  one  evening  blew  up 
with  a  frightful  explosion,  in  which  seventy  persons  per- 
ished. Mayer  continued,  nevertheless,  his  observations, 
disregarding  the  danger  so  startlingly  illustrated;  and  it 
was  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable  that  he  prosecuted 
the  work  of  preparing  his  catalogue  of  zodiacal  stars  which 
has  been  of  such  value  to  modern  astronomy.  This  cata- 
logue embraced  the  positions  of  998  stars,  observed  from 
four  or  five  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  times  each,  with 
others  not  so  important  observed  less  frequently.  He  pub- 
lished also  tables  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  in  the  latter 
of  whioh  the  errors  were  reduced  to  less  than  2',  the  tables 
previously  in  use  being  uncertain  to  8'  or  10'.  These  ta- 
llies, published  in  1755,  were  sent  to  London  in  competition 
for  the  prize  offered  by  the  British  Parliament  for  a  satis- 
factory method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  They  were 
tested  by  Bradley,  astronomer-royal,  and  pronounced  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  the  admiralty ;  but  it  was  only  after 
his  death,  in  1762  (Feb.  20),  that  the  merited  recompense 
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was  awarded  :  the  sum  of  £3000  sterling  was  paid  to  his 
widow.  Mayer  was  the  author  of  many  able  memoirs  not 
here  ennmerated,  and  of  some  very  ingenious  inventions, 
among  them  the  repeating  oirele.        F.  A.  P.  Barxaud. 

Mayer  f  Joseph),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Xewcastle-ander-Lyme, 
England,  Feb.  23,  1803;  settled  aa  a  jeweller  at  Liverpool 
in  1S22,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  formation  of  a  private 
museum  of  art,  in  which  he  gathered  a  surprising  variety 
of  coins,  gems,  ivories,  etc.  from  Ureek,  Egyptian,  Abys- 
sinian, Etruscan,  and  medisaval  sources,  which  he  recently 
presented  to  the  city  of  Liverpool,  the  citiicns  of  which  as 
a  mark  of  gratitude  erected  in  1869  a  colossal  statue  of 
Mr.  Mayer  in  St.  George's  Hall.     He  has  been  a  liberal 

fiatron  of  antiquarian  literature,  and  has  made  a  vast  ool- 
ection  of  materials  for  a  Hittory  of  the  Site  and  Progren 
of  Art  in  England  from  ISSO  to  the  Prnent  Time. 

Mayer  (Jclics  Roiert),  physicist  of  Wiirtemborg,  or- 
iginator of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force,  b.  at 
Heilbronn  Kov.  2o,  IBl-i;  studied  medicine  in  Tubingen, 
Munioh,  and  Paris;  practised  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Heilbronn;  sailed  in  1840,  on  a  Batch  freighting-vessel,  to 
Java,  and  remained  in  Batavia  through  the  summer. 
While  there,  in  bleeding  a  patient  ill  of  fever,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  color  of  the  venous  blood  much  more 
Drilliantly  red  than  he  had  observed  it  to  be  in  Europe ;  and 
further  observation  satisfied  him  that  the  case  was  not  ex- 
ceptional. He  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  amount  of  oxidation  in  the  blood  necessary 
to  maintain  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  is  less  in 
hot  oountries  than  in  oold,  the  difference  of  tint  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  being  attributed  to  such  oxida- 
tion. This  observation  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  heat,  and  through  this  to  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  and  relations  of  all  the  physical  forces.  His 
first  publication  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  Liebig*s 
AnnaUn  der  Chemie  uud  Pharmacies  under  the  title  Bemerk- 
itngen  Uber  die  Krafte  der  unbelehten  Jfatur,  though  brief, 
contained  a  clear  announcement  of  the  theory  of  force  to 
which  his  celebrity  is  mainly  due,  and  which  it  was  the 
object  of  later  labors  to  develop  and  apply.  Setting  out 
with  the  postulate, "  Forces  are  causes,"  and  with  the  propo- 
sition, Cauta  c^uat  effectum,  he  argues  that  the  effect  is  but 
the  cause  in  a  new  form,  quantitatively  undiminished,  and 
capable  of  being  a  cause  in  its  turn.  Thus,  there  may  be 
a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  indefinite  in  length,  no  term 
of  which  can  ever  be  zero,  but  of  which  the  last  shall  be 
for  ever  equal  to  the  first.  This  first  property  of  causes 
be  calls  their  indestructibility.  But  as  every  cause,  in  pro- 
ducing its  effect,  itself  disappears,  and  continues  to  exist 
only  in  the  effect  produced,  toe  second  property  of  causes 
is  their  convertibility.  Physical  forces  are  distinguished 
from  matter  in  being  without  the  properties  of  weight  and 
impenetrability.  The  three  distinctive  characteristics  of 
these  forces  are  therefore  indestractibility,  convertibility, 
imponderability.  This  was  the  first  announcement  of  a 
doctrine  which  has  rerolutioniied  the  modes  of  philoso- 
phizing in  physios,  and  which  has  greatly  simplified  the 
solution  of  a  multitude  of  difficult  questions.  In  the  olose 
of  this  remarkable  paper  the  writer  presented  a  determi- 
nation of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  derived  ttom 
observation  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  air  com- 
pressed by  a  descending  column  of  mercury.  The  value 
thus  obtained  involves  as  a  factor  the  speoifio  heat  of  air, 
a  constant  which  was  not  then  accurately  known.  By  sub- 
stituting for  this  constant  the  specific  heat  as  established 
by  the  later  admirable  investigations  of  Regnault,  Mayer's 
result  is  found  to  accord  very  nearly  with  that  obtained  in 
the  long-continued  and  elaborate  researches  of  Mr.  Jonle, 
conducted  independently  and  in  part  simultaneously,  bat 
published  later.  The  doctrine  thus  put  forth  found  prompt 
acceptance  with  the  most  eminent  physicists  of  toe  age, 
and  was  advocated  and  illustrated  by  Liobig,  Seguin,  Fara- 
day, Helmholti,  Grove,  Carpenter,  and  others.  It  is  now 
universally  received.  Dr.  Mayer's  second  publication, 
which  was  much  more  extended  than  the  first,  appeared  in 
1845,  and  embraced  a  bold  extension  of  the  principles  of 
bis  theory  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  nature,  thus  redu- 
cing physiology  to  the  form  of  an  exact  science.  It  was 
published  under  the  title  Die  organitehe  Bewegung  in  ihrem 
Zusammenhange  mit  dem  Slofficechiel.  His  Celetlial  Dynam- 
ic»  {Beitrage  zur  Dgnamik  dee  HimmeU)  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1848,  and  in  1851  ho  published  a  somewhat  extended 
memoir  entitled  Bemerkungen  Uber  doe  mechanitche  Aequi' 
valent  der  Warme.  In  the  former  of  these  papers  he  dis- 
cusses the  sources  of  heat,  and  demonstrates  the  inadequacy 
of  combustion,  chemical  action,  or  any  other  cause  except 
mechanical  force,  to  create  or  maintain  the  intenscly-ele- 
vated  temperature  of  the  sun,  which  he  regards  as  being  fed 
by  oosmical  matter  constontly  precipitated  upon  its  sur- 
face.    He  considers  also  the  effect  of  the  tides  in  retarding. 


and  of  terrestrial  refrigeration  in  accelerating,  the  velocity 
of  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis ;  holding  that,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  planet's  history,  the  balance  will  be  in 
favor  of  acceleration,  and  in  the  later,  of  retardation ;  thera 
being  an  intermediate  period  of  long  duration  in  which, 
as  at  present  in  the  earth,  these  opposing  influences  will 
sensibly  compensate  each  other.  Xnree  of  these  important 
memoirs  of  Dr.  Mayer,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  above 
mentioned,  have  been  published  in  English  by  Prof.  Grove 
as  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Correlation  of  Fnreet, 
In  1867,  Mayer's  collected  works  were  published  at  Stutt- 
gart under  the  title  Die  Meehanik  der  Wilrme. 

During  the  political  troubles  of  1848,  Dr.  Mayer  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  was  subjected 
to  a  degree  of  annoyance  which,  in  combination  with  do- 
mestio  affliction,  seriously  impaired  his  health.  In  Hay, 
1850,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirium,  he  threw  himself  from  a 
window  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  reoeived  Injuries 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  was  long  a  sufferer.  His  physi- 
cal health  has  been  restored,  but  the  mental  vigor  which 
marked  his  early  inrestigationi  has  been  sensibly  dimin- 
ished. .  F.  A.  P.  Babxaiid. 

Mayer  (Stuox),  b.  June  14,  1763,  at  Hendorf,  near  In- 
goldstadt;  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  afterward 
in  Bergamo  and  Venice,  where  be  composed  his  first  opera, 
and  was  appointed  chapel-master  in  1805.  He  composed 
about  70  operas,  serious  and  comic,  some  of  which  had  a 
great  success,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  gracefulness  and 
freshness  of  their  melodies,  though  there  is  no  originality 
or  depth.  The  instrumentation  of  his  operas  is  richer  and 
more  conscientious  than  was  common  in  the  Italian  opera 
of  his  time;  but  in  spite  of  their  success  and  real  merits, 
they  all  disappeared  from  the  stage  when  Rossini  began  to 
compose,  and  in  1816  Mayer  retired.  He  also  composed 
a  great  quantity  of  ebureh  music,  which,  however,  has  not 
proved  more  enduring  than  bis  operas.  D.  at  Bergamo 
Dec.  2, 1845. 

Msyes'rille,  post-v.  of  Sumter  oo.,  S.  C,  on  the  Wil- 
mington and  Augusta  R.  R, 

May'field,  post-v.  of  Santa  Clara  oo.,  Cat,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  33  miles  S.  E.  of  San  Francisco. 

Mayfleld,  tp.  of  De  Ealb  oo.,  Dl.    Pop.  «4I. 

Mayfield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Orsres  «o.,  Ky.,  20  miles  8. 
of  Paduoah,  on  Mayfield  Creek  and  the  Paducah  and  Mem- 
phis R.  R.,  has  an  institute  and  S  sohools,  1  park,  a  oourt- 
noase,  1  bank,  1  large  flouring-mill,  6  ehurohes,  1  woollen- 
mill,  2  tobaoco-honses,  1  telegraph  and  express  offiee,  and 
stores  and  shops.  No  llqnors  are  sold  In  tne  place.  Pop. 
779.  R.  J.  Beaumokt,  Eo.  "  Matpibld  Dehocrat." 

Kayfield,  tp.  of  Somerset  oo..  He.    Pop.  96. 

Mayfleldipost-T.  and  tp.  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,Mieh., 
on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.     Pop.  250. 

Mayfield,  tp.  of  Lapeer  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  1028. 

Mayfleld,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fulton  oo.,  N.  T.,  6  miles 
N.  E.  of  Oloversville.     Pop.  of  tp.  2241. 

Mayfleld)  post-^>.  of  Cuyahoga  oo.,  0.    Pop.  892. 

MayFly*    So  Epbemrra. 

MayOieni  [Late  Lat.  maAatniiim,  mai«atHm].  By  the 
common  law  of  England,  mayhem  oonsists  of  violently  de- 
priving a  person  of  the  use  of  any  of  his  limbs  or  mem- 
bers which  may  be  used  in  fighting,  so  that  he  is  rendered 
less  oapafale  of  protecting  himself  against  assault  or  in- 
jury. But  an  injury  which  merely  causes  disfigurement, 
but  does  not  lessen  the  capacity  for  fighting,  is  not  a  may- 
hem. Thus,  it  is  mayhem  to  disable  or  injure  a  man's  arm 
or  leg,  his  hand  or  foot,  to  deprive  him  of  a  fore  tooth,  or 
to  destroy  his  eye;  but  to  out  off  his  ear  or  nose,  to  injure 
the  lip,  or  to  knock  out  a  back  tooth  would  not  be  mayhem, 
as  these  are  not  considered  defensive  members.  In  modem 
times,  however,  this  common-law  rule  has  been  changed  in 
some  States  by  statute,  and  injuries  merely  oansing  disfig- 
urement have  been  declared  aots  of  mayhem.  Thus,  in 
New  Tork  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  mayhem  to  out  out 
or  disable  the  tongue,  to  slit  the  lip,  or  slit  or  destroy  the 
nose,  or  to  out  off  or  destroy  any  limb  or  member.  May- 
hem at  common  law  is  a  orlmlnal  offenoe,  and  was  in  an- 
cient times  punished  by  a  mode  of  retaliation,  the  person 
inflicting  the  injury  being  deprived  of  the  same  member 
of  which  he  had  deprived  another,  or  being  disabled  in  a 
like  manner.  But  this  practice  went  out  of  use  at  an  early 
period,  and  the  offenoe  was  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, until  it  was  declared  by  various  statutes  to  be  felony. 
In  the  U.  S.  mayhem  is  usually  declared  to  be  a  felony. 
(See  Feloitt.)  A  civil  action  for  damages  may  also  be 
maintained  for  an  injory  of  this  kind  by  the  person 
maimed,  sinoe  it  is  an  aet  of  assault  and  battery.    (See 
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Hfayniew  (BxPERiZircs),  son  of  John,  and  great-grand- 
!on  of  QoT.  Thomas  Mayhew,  b.  in  Martha's  Vineyard 
Jan.  27,  1873 ;  suoceeded  his  ancestors  in  the  pastoral 
charge  over  the  Indians  in  Mar.,  1691,  and  was  employed 
by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Oospel  to  translate  the 
Psalmt  and  the  Oospel  of  John  into  the  Indian  language, 
which  he  had  learned  in  childhood.  He  published  in  1727 
Miam  OonterU,  being  the  lire*  of  thirty  Indian  preaohers 
and  eighty  other  ooDverts,  and  a  volume  entitled  Grace 
Btftodtd  (1744).  D.  Nor.  29, 1758. — His  son,  Zacbariah, 
was  missionary  at  Martha's  Vineyard  from  1767  to  bii 
death.  Mar.  8,  1806. 

Hayhew  (Henry),  fa.  in  London,  England,  Kor.  25, 
I8I2 ;  was  educated  at  Westminster  School ;  made  a  voyage 
in  his  boyhood  to  Calcutta,  and  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  his  father,  a  solicitor.  He  commenced  a  literary  career 
by  bringing  out  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  in  coQJUDction 
with  Oilhert  k  Beckett,  the  farce  of  The  Wandering  Min- 
Hrel ;  founded  a  comic  paper,  Figaro  in  London  ;  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  Pmick  (1841),  and  for  some  years  its 
chief  eaitoT,  and  in  association  with  his  brothers  Horace 
and  AagnstuB  wrote  numerous  popular  humorous  novels, 
fairy-tales,  and  farces.  His  chief  achievement,  however, 
has  been  in  making  known  the  every-day  life  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  British  metropolis  in  his  work,  London  La- 
bor and  the  London  Poor  (18&1 ;  new  ed.  1868),  originally 
contributed  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  has  written 
largely  for  magaiines,  is  author  of  The  iformont  (1852) 
and  of  the  valuable  juvenile  books.  The  Wondert  of  Sci- 
ence (18&5),  Yonng  Ben  Franklin  (1858),  Boyhood  of  Mar- 
tin Lniker,  and  The  Story  of  a  Peatanl-liot/  Phitoeopher. — 
His  brother  Horace,  b.  in  London  in  1819,  was  for  some 
years  on  the  staff  of  Punch,  published  several  humorous 
works  in  his  own  name,  and  d.  at  London  Apr.  30,  1872. 
Three  other  brothers,  Thomas  (b.  in  1810),  Edward  (b.  in 
1813),  and  AcacSTiis,  aided  Henry  and  Horace  in  some 
of  their  literary  undertakings.  Thomas  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  publication  of  penny  grammars,  dictionaries,  etc.,  as 
part  of  a  "Penny  National  Library,"  and  lost  £10,000  by 
the  undei^king;  be  was  also  editor  of  the  Poor  Man*a 
Guardian,  and  was  a  eonspioaous  advocate  of  reform 
measures ;  Edward  was  theatrical  manager  and  writer  of 
farces  in  youth,  and  has  published  standard  works  on 
horses  and  dogs,  especially  on  their  diseases;  while  Augns- 
tus  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  successful  romances. 

Mayhew  (Ira),  b.  at  Ellisburg,  TH.  Y.,  in  1814 ;  received 
acareful  education ;  removed  to  Michigan  in  youth ;  became 
a  snceessfnl  teacher  and  author  of  educational  works.  He 
was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
Michigan;  did  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  pub- 
lic-school system,  and  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Michigan,  his  valuable  Treatiae  on  Popular  Edu- 
cation, for  lie  uee  of  Parents  and  Teacheri.  Among  his  other 
publications,  a  Practical  Syitem  of  Bookkeeping  by  SingU 
and  Double  Entry  (1851)  deserves  special  mention. 

Hayhew  (Joxathax).  D.  D.,  son  of  Experienoa,  b.  in 
Martha'8  Vineyard  Oct.  8,  1720 ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  1744 ;  became  minister  to  the  West  church,  Boston, 
Jane,  1747,  retaining  that  position  until  his  death,  July  9, 
1766.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  literary  ability ; 
took  part  in  the  political  questions  of  the  day  as  a  friend 
of  Otis  and  advocate  of  colonial  liberty ;  and  in  his  the- 
ological opinions  inclined  to  the  views  afterwards  termed 
Unitarian.  He  published  many  occasional  discourses,  one 
of  which  was  a  Thankegiving  Sermon  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  (1766).  His  writings  were  republished  in  1838, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  Alden  Bradford. 

Mayhew  (Thovas),  b.  in  England  Mar.,  1592;  was  a 
merohaat  at  Southampton ;  came  to  Xew  England  in  1631 ; 
resided  several  years  at  Watertown ;  obtained  in  1641  from 
the  agent  of  Lord  Stirling  a  grant  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  with  the  title  of 
?>vemor;  began  the  colonisation  in  1642,  aiding  bis  son 
homas  in  converting  the  Indians,  and  proving  himself 
so  true  a  friend  that  tbrongh  his  influence  they  not  only 
abstained  from  joining  in  Philip's  war,  but  protected  the 
white  settlers  against  the  savages,  flor.  Mayhew  founded 
Edgarton  in  1847,  preached  in  his  old  age  to  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  to  the  English,  in  place  of  his  deceased  son  and 
grandson,  and  d.  in  Mar.,  1682.  From  him  was  descended 
a  remarkable  series  of  missionaries  to  the  Indians  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. 

Mayhew  (Thohas),  son  of  Oov.  Thomas,  b,  in  Eng- 
land in  1621;  was  well  educated  ;  went  with  bis  father  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  in  1642  as  minister  to  the  settlers; 
learned  the  Indian  language,  began  in  1646  to  preach  to 
the  natives,  and  in  1650  had  100  converts  among  them. 
He  undertook  in  Nov.,  1857,  a  voyage  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  aid  for  more  extended  Indian  mis- 
lions,  but  the  vessel  was  lost  at  sea  and  all  on  board  per- 


ished. Four  of  his  letters  on  the  Indians  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  were  published  in  London. — His  sons,  Matthew 
and  JoHH,  also  preached  to  the  Indians,  the  latter  as  a 
regular  missionary,  but  d.  before  his  grandfather,  who  be- 
came his  successor. 

Maynadier  (Gen.  Williah),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1806; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  and  appointed  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery  1827 ;  served  on  duty  at  the  school 
of  practice  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  of  which  he  was  subse- 
quently adjutant ;  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  selected 
by  Oen.  Scott  as  one  of  his  aides,  and  for  similar  duty  by 
Oen.  Maoomb  during  the  early  part  of  the  Florida  war. 
Frequently  assigned  to  ordnance  duty  while  in  the  artil- 
lery, he  was,  in  1838,  on  the  increase  of  that  corps,  ap- 
pointed captain  of  ordnance,  and  assigned  to  the  PikesviUe 
(Md.)  Arsenal,  whore  he  remained  in  command,  acting  also 
as  inspector  of  ordnance,  until  1842,  when  he  was  selected 
by  the  chief  of  ordnance  as  his  principal  assistant ;  from 
which  date  he  was  associated  in  close  official  connection 
with  the  successive  chiefs  of  that  bureau,  and  by  whom  his 
eminent  abilities,  sound  judgment,  and  valuable  experience 
wore  freely  acknowledged.  Major  and  lieutenant-eolonel 
1861 ;  colonel  in  1863 ;  brevet  brigadier-general  1865.  D. 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  3,  1871. 

May'nard,  post-v.  and  Ip.  of  Middlesex  eo.,  Mass.,  27 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Marlboro'  branch  of  the 
Fitchburg  R.  R.,  and  on  Assabet  River,  which  furnishes 
valuable  water-power.  Maynard  has  extensive  manufac- 
turing interests,  3  churches,  and  a  high  school. 

Maynard  (Horace),  b.  in  Westborougb,  Mass.,  Aug.  30, 
1814;  graduated  in  1838  at  Amherst  College;  was  tutor 
and  af^rwards  mathematical  professor  in  the  East  Ten- 
nessee University;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and 
became  a  successful  lawyer ;  represented  Tennessee  in  Con- 
gress 1857-63;  suffered  much  from  loss  of  property  and 
exile  during  the  war  of  1861-65;  was  in  Congress  again 
1866-75,  representing  the  Knoxville  (2d)  district  until  1873, 
when  he  was  chosen  Representative  at  large.  In  1862  his 
alma  mater  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1875  he 
was  sent  as  minister  to  Constantinople. 

Maynard  (Sir  Johe),  b.  at  Tavistook,  England,  in 
1602;  was  eduoated  at  Oxford ;  studied  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1625 ;  called  to  the 
bar  1628 ;  was  distinguished  in  the  Long  Parliament  as 
one  of  the  prosecutors  of  Strafford  and  Land,  and  after- 
wards as  an  opponent  of  the  encroachments  of  the  army 
and  of  the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by  Cromwell,  for 
which  conduct  he  was  twice  sent  to  the  Tower;  became 
serjeant-at-law  1654,  serjeant  to  the  Commonwealth  1658 ; 
made  king's  serjeant  and  knighted  1660,  refusing  to  accept 
a  judgeship ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  "  Convention  Par- 
liament" (1689)  in  obtaining  the  formal  acceptance  of  the 
resignation  of  James  II.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made 
first  commissioner  of  the  great  seal.  When  waiting  upon 
William  III.,  that  prince,  struck  with  his  great  age  (eighty- 
seven  years),  observed  that  he  must  have  outlived  all  the 
lawyers  of  his  time,  upon  which  Maynard  replied  that  "  he 
had  like  to  have  outlived  the  law  itself  if  His  Highness 
had  not  come  over."  Serjeant  Maynard  was  a  firm  friend 
of  liberty  and  of  Presbyterianism,  and  is  ranked  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  with  Lord  Somers  as  one  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  lawyers  of  England.  Some  of  his  Report! 
were  printed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  speeches  and  political 
tracts.     S.  at  Qunnersbury,  near  Ealing,  Oct.  9,  1690. 

May'naTdrille,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  Tenn.,  20 
miles  N.  of  Knoxville.     Pop.  155. 

Mayne  (Jasper),  b.  at  Hatherlagh,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1804;  studied  theology  at  Oxford;  was  elected 
vicar  of  Cassington  and  Pyrton ;  lost  his  benefices  during 
the  Revolution,  but  received  them  bock  after  the  Restora- 
tion ;  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Chichester  and  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  and  d.  at  Oxford  Dec.  6, 1672.  Besides 
translations  from  Lucian  and  others,  he  wrote  The  City 
Match,  a  comedy  (1639),  and  The  Anutrou*  War,  a  tragi- 
comedy (1648). 

Mayae  (John),  b.  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  1761 ;  was 
apprenticed  in  a  printing-office ;  worked  for  some  time  on 
the  Dumfries  Journal;  settled  in  London;  became  pro- 
prietor of  the;S'(ar,  and  d.  there  in  1836.  The  first  outline 
of  his  well-known  poem,  The  Siller  Otm,  was  published  in 
1777,  and  consisted  of  twelve  stansas  printed  on  a  quarto 
page.  In  1780  the  poem  was  published  in  Suddiman't 
Magatine,  embracing  three  cantos;  in  the  final  edition  of 
1836  it  contains  five  cantos.  Among  his  other  poems  are 
the  ballad  of  Logan  Brace,  Halloween,  Belcn  qf  Kirkon- 
nel,  etc. 

May'ttooth,  a  v.  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
has  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  college  or  eeclesiaslici^  .  p 
seminary,  with  endowments  for  500  students  destined  tV  1^ 
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become  priests  in  Ireland.  It  was  founded  in  1795.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  repeal  the  act  of  endow- 
ment, though  it  ia  the  only  state  endowment  for  religious 
purposes  which  the  Roman  Catholic  population  ever  re- 
ceived in  Ireland.  The  last  attempt  was  made  in  1858,  but 
was  defeated  bj  a  minority  of  fiftj-flve  votes. 

JH&y'Of  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Connangfat, 
comprising  an  area  of  2131  square  miles,  and  bounded  N. 
and  W.  bj  the  Atlantic.  It  consists  of  a  large  and  fertile 
plain  enclosed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  whose  highest 
peaks,  Huilroa  and  Kepbin,  reach  2680  feet.  As  the  climate 
IS  moist  and  windy,  the  soil  is  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  for  tillage ;  many  eattle  and  sheep  of  a  good  breed  are 
reared.  Next  to  agriculture,  fishing  is  the  chief  branch  of 
industry.  Excellent  marble  is  quarried.  Pop.  240,033,  of 
whom  121,337  can  neither  read  nor  write;  61,340  emigrated 
from  this  county  between  1851  and  1872.  Chief  towns, 
Castlebar,  Ballina,  and  Westport. 

Mayo,  tp.  of  Rockingham  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  3539. 

Mayo  (AxoRY  Dwioht),  b.  in  Warwick,  Franklin  oo., 
Mass.,  Jan.  31,  1823 :  educated  at  Deerfield  Academy  and 
Amherst  College ;  studied  for  the  ministry  with  Kev.  Hosca 
Ballon,  president  of  Tufts  College  ( Universalist) ;  from 
1846-54  was  pastor  of  the  Independent  Christian  society  in 
Gloucester,  Mass. ;  from  Oct.,  1854,  to  Jan.,  1856,  preached 
in  Cleveland,  0. ;  from  Jan.,  1 866,  to  Jan.,  1863,  was  minister 
to  the  Division  street  church  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  from  Jan., 
1863,  till  July,  1872,  was  settled  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Unitarian);  since  Nov.,  1872, 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Mr.  Mayo  has  always  been  engaged  in  public- 
school  work ;  was  an  active  member  of  the  l>oard  of  edu- 
cation at  Cincinnati,  as  he  is  now  in  Springfield,  and  has 
written  many  tracts  and  addresses  on  that  and  related- 
subjects  ;  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  importance  of 
the  Bible  as  an  element  of  moral  instruction  in  the  schools, 
and  took  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the  "Christian 
amendment"  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  in  Meadville 
Theological  School,  where  he  annually  aelivers  a  course  of 
lectures.  His  published  volumes  are  The  Balance;  Me- 
moirt  of  Mr:  S.  V.  E.  Mayo,  his  wife,  who  was  also  an 
authoress ;  Oraeae  and  Powere  of  the  Ohrtetian  Life ;  and 
SgmboU  of  the  Capitol,  a  volnme  of  discourses  on  the  ele- 
ments of  Christian  oivilization.  Mr.  Mayo  received  the 
title  of  A.  M.  from  Amherst  College.  0.  B.  Frothixgh  ak. 

Mayo  (TTerbrrt),  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  King's  College,  London ;  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  d.  at  Bad-Weilbach,  near  Menti,  Aug.  15,  1852. 
His  prinoipal  works  ai»  Outlinee  of  Human  Phynolngy/ 
(1827),  Oullinee  of  Human  Pathology  (1836),  The  Jfemout 
Syelem  and  itt  Funetione  (1842),  etc. 

Mayo  (Richard  Southwell  Bonrke),  Earl  of,  b.  at 
Dublin,  Ireland,  Feb.  8,  1822,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
fifth  earl,  and  was  known  during  his  father's  life  by  the 
courtesy  title  of  Lord  Naas.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  published  a  narrative  of  travels  in  Russia 
under  the  title  St.  Petenburg  and  Moeeow  (1845) ;  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Kitdare 
1847,  and  for  Coleraine  1852  ;  was  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land in  Earl  Derby's  three  administrations  (1852, 1858-59, 
and  1866-68),  and  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  during  the 
third  period ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  Aug.  12, 1867 ;  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  India  in  1868 ;  arrived  at  Calcutta 
Jan.,  1869,  and  became  noted  for  executive  ability  and  the 
reform  of  abuses.  While  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
India  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  Mohammedan 
(Wahabee)  convict  in  the  penal  settlement  of  Fort  Blair, 
Andaman  Islands,  killing  him  instantly,  Feb.  8, 1S72. 

Mayo  (Williav  Starbcck),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  Apr.  20,  1812;  studied  at  Potsdam  Academy;  grad- 
uated in  medicine  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  1833;  practised  his  profession  for  several 
years ;  visited  Spain  for  his  health ;  passed  over  to  Mo- 
rocco with  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  but  found  his  project  impracticable.  Several  years 
after  his  return  to  the  U.  S..  Dr.  Mayo  published  Kalonlah, 
or  Jonrneyinge  to  the  DJcbel  Knmri  { 1 849),in  which  he  utilised 
his  knowledge  of  Northern  Africa  in  presenting  the  adven- 
tures of  his  fictitious  hero,  Jonathan  Romer,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  meet  with  a  series  of  very  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, culminating  in  marriage  to  a  black  princess.  A 
portion  of  the  work  contains  a  satirical  view  of  some  of  the 
customs  of  civilization.  He  has  since  published  The  Ber- 
ber, or  the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlat  (1850),  Romance-Dtut 
from  the  Hiitoric  Placer  (1851).  and  alter  a  silence  of  more 
than  twenty  years  issued  in  1873  Never  Again,  a  romance 
which  has  elicited  high  praise  from  the  English  critical 
journals. 


Mayo  Rirer,  tp.  of  Patrick  oo.,  Va.    Pop.  4017. 

May'or  (Johx  Gvtox  BicKCRiiTiETn),  b.  at  Baddagamme, 
Ceylon,  Jan.  25, 1825;  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  and 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
1849;  was  assistant  master  at  Marlborough  College  1849- 
53;  college  lecturer  1853;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  1855;  was  librarian  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge 1863-67,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in 
that  university  1872.  Prof.  Mayor  has  edited  the  Satire* 
of  Juvenal  (1853),  Cicero's  Second  Philippic  (1861),  Ho- 
mer's Odyttey,  books  ix.-xii.  (1872),  Quintilian,  book  x. 
(1872),  and  numerous  Early  English  historical,  biographi- 
cal, and  antiquarian  publications,  and  has  published  sev- 
eral textbooks  of  Latin  grammar.  He  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Jonmal  of  Claiheal  and  Sacred  Philology  and 
of  the  Journal  of  Philology. 

Mayor'ga,  de  (Martis),  forty-seventh  viceroy  (177S(- 
83)  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Mexico  the  smallpox  was  an  epidemic,  from  which  as  many 
as  8000  persons  died  in  a  few  days,  infesting  the  streets  of 
the  capital  with  corpses.  He  had  all  the  people  inoculated, 
a  precaution  the  value  of  which  had  only  become  very  re- 
cently known  in  Europe.  Mayorga  was  an  able,  energetie 
executive  of  the  better  class  of  viceroys,  whose  usefulness, 
however,  was  much  obstructed  and  impaired  by  the  in- 
trigues of  enemies.  He  founded  an  acaoemy  of  the  arts  In 
Mexico,  and  during  his  vieeroyalty  gold  and  silver  to  the 
value  of  $74,866,054  were  coined.  He  died  on  the  voyaga 
back  to  Spain  f^om  the  effects  of  poison.    Taos.  Jordak. 

May'ow  (Jons),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Cornwall,  England, 
in  1645;  was  educated  atWadham  and  All  Souls' Colleges, 
Oxford ;  took  degrees  in  both  law  and  medicine ;  became 
a  distinguished  physician  at  Bath  ;  wrote  several  learned 
medical  works,  published  together  in  his  Opera  Omnia 
Medico  Phytica  (Leydcn,  1681),  and  propounded  in  his 
chapter  on  chemical  afiinities  doctrines  so  far  in  advance 
of  tne  science  of  that  day  that  Dr.  Beddow  republished  a 
great  part  in  1790  under  the  title  Chemical  Experimente 
and  Opinion*  extracted  from  a  Work  publiehed  in  the  Laat 
Cenlnry.  It  was  claimed  that  the  chief  discoveries  of 
Priestley  and  Scheelewere  known  to  Mayowa  century  ear- 
lier.    D.  in  London  Sept.,  1679. 

May's  Landing,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Atlantic  eo.,  N.  J., 
in  Hamilton  tp.,  on  Ureat  Egg  Harbor  River  and  on  the 
May's  Landing  and  Egg  Harbor  R.  R.,  48  miles  by  rail 
S.  S.  E.  of  Philadelphia. 

May's  Lick,  post-v.  of  Mason  oo.,  Ky.,  12  miles  S.  S.W. 
of  Maysville.     Pop.  199. 

Mays'ville,  post-tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  2682. 

MaysTille,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  terminus  of  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  R.  R., 
is  well  built,  has  12  churches,  several  academies,  factories, 
and  banks,  1  hotel,  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  large  hemp- 
trade.     Pop.  of  city,  4705 ;  of  tp.  6431. 

Maysville,  tp.  of  Aroostook  oo.,  Me.,  42  miles  N.  of 
Eoulton.     Pop.  758. 

Maysville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  De  Kalb  oo..  Ho.,  30  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Maysville,  v.  of  Salt  Creek  tp.,  VTayne  eo.,  0.  Pop.  88. 

Maysville,  tp.  of  Sumter  eo.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1763. 

Maysville,  tp.  of  Buckingham  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1916. 

May'town,  post-v.  of  E.  Donegal  tp.,  Lanoaster  oo.. 
Pa.     Pop.  613. 

May'ville,  tp.  of  Honiton  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  611. 

Mayville,  post-v.,  eap.  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Buffalo  Corry  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  at  the  head  of 
Chautauqua  Lake,  contains  a  fine  school,  6  ehnrehes,  1 
banking-office,  1  newspaper,  several  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop. 
701.        John  F.  Phblps,  Prop.  "  Matvillx  SsNnitBL." 

Mayville,  post-v.  of  Dodge  oo.,  Wis.,  12  miles  N.  E. 
of  Juneau,  has  valuable  mines  of  iron,  which  is  here 
smelted.     The  village  has  a  good  water-power. 

May'wood,  post-tp.  of  Benton  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  83. 

Mazamet',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Tarn,  on  the  Arnette,  has  extensive  wool-spinning  factories 
and  manufactures  of  cloth.     Pop.  10,924. 

Mazanderan',  provinoe  of  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  W.  by  Ohilan,  and  8.  by  Irak-Ajemi,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Elbrooi  Mountains.  The 
ground  is  low  along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  but  farther  in- 
land it  rises,  covered  with  spurs  of  the  Elbroos.  The  soil 
is  fertile ;  rice,  cotton,  mulberry  trees,  sngar-oane,  and  fine 
fruits  are  grown.  The  climate  is  cooler  and  more  equable 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  Persia.  Firdonsi  called  Mazanderan 
the  "  land  of  roses,"  and  Shah  Abbas  the  Oreat  often  re- 
sided hero.  The  area  and  number  of  inhabitants  of  this 
provinoe  are  unknown.     Cap.  Sai^gjj  |-)y  VjOOQ IC 
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Mazarin'  (Ji'Lis),  [It.  QrtrLio  Hazarixi],  b.  July  14, 
1602,  bat  hi!  birthplace,  whothor  Rome  or  Piuina  in  tho 
Abruizi,  u  well  as  the  condition  of  his  family,  are  uncer- 
tain, aome  saying  that  hia  father  waa  a  Bioilian  nobleman 
of  good  standing,  others  that  he  voa  a  merchant  of  Jewish 
descent  and  in  hamble  circumstances.  Young  Maiarin 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  but 
refused  to  enter  their  order;  studied  law  at  Aloali  and 
Salamanea,  where  h«  led  a  very  gay  life ;  entered  the  mili- 
ary aervice  of  the  pope,  and  was  employed  in  some  politi- 
nl  missions  in  which  he  evinced  great  diplomatic  skill ; 
was  introduced  in  1828  to  Richelieu,  who  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  his  abilities  that  he  had  him  appointed  vice- 
legate  of  Avignon  in  1634,  made  aoardinal  in  1641,  though 
he  bad  never  taken  holy  orders,  naturalized  as  French 
citizen  in  1 639,  and  appointed  his  successor  as  minister ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  (Dec.  4,  1642)  Majarin 
governed  France  for  eighteen  years  with  absolute  power, 
though  not  without  some  violent  interruptions.  He  was  as 
crafty  a  diplomate  as  Richelieu,  but  he  was  far  inferior  to 
bim  as  an  administrator,  and  having  no  other  ideas  than 
those  inherited  from  Richelieu,  and  no  other  aims  than 
those  dictated  by  bis  own  vanity  and  rapacity,  his  subtlest 
intrigues  sometimes  turned  out  gross  blnnders.  The  aver- 
sion of  Anne  of  Austria— who,  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIII.,  Hay  14, 1643,  became  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  son,  Louis  XIV. — he  conquered  by  hie  bland  manners 
and  elegant  flattery ;  she  became  his  firm  friend,  and  the 
contemporary  gossip  was  that  they  were  secretly  married. 
But  the  rioh  dotations  he  made  in  order  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  the  princes,  the  prodigality  of  the  court,  and  hia 
own  lack  of  thorough  capacity  as  a  financier  exhausted  the 
treasury.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  register  the 
new  tax-edicts.  He  answered  by  throwing  its  president 
and  several  of  its  members  into  prison.  The  next  day 
(.\ug.  27, 1648)  Paris  rose  in  rebelhon,  and  the  wars  of  the 
Fro:!de  (which  see)  began.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this  whole 
movement  were  the  so-called  Mazarinadea  —  pamphlets, 
about  4000  in  number,  published  against  the  cardinal,  and 
speaking  in  a  very  unrestrained  manner  of  his  life  at  Al- 
cali,  his  relation  to  Dame  Anne,  his  foreign  birth,  his 
rapacity,  and  his  nieces.  He  was  intensely  hated,  and  the 
hatred  was  not  tempered  with  awe.  Twice  between  1651 
and  165.3  he  bad  to  resign  his  oCBce  and  retire  from  the 
court — the  first  time  to  Briihl,  near  Cologne,  the  second 
time  to  Sedan,  where  Turenne  and  his  army  were.  He  was 
arraigned  as  a  traitor  and  enemy  of  France;  his  property 
was  confiscated ;  his  library,  fumitnre,  and  statues  were 
sold.  But  after  the  end  of  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  and  the 
tight  of  the  prince  of  Condi  to  Spain,  Maxarin  re-entered 
Paris  (Feb.  S,  1653)  in  trinmph,  and  was  received  not  only 
by  the  king  and  the  court,  but  even  by  the  people,  with 
great  ovations.  The  subsequent  years  of  his  government 
were  more  quiet.  He  could  now  prosecute  the  war  against 
Spain,  commenced  in  1635,  with  undisturbed  vigor,  and  by 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (Oct.  24, 1648)  and  of  the  Pyre- 
nees (Nov.  7, 1659)  be  succeeded  in  curbing  both  branches 
of  the  house  of  Ilapsburg,  and  procured  for  France  the 
foremost  place  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  Another 
idea  of  Richelieu's,  tho  establishment  of  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  crown  in  France,  he  carried  out  with  consid- 
erable success,  but  the  interior  administration,  the  finances, 
commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  etc.,  were  in  confusion 
and  decadence  when  he  d.  at  Vincennes  Mar.  9,  1661.  He 
left  an  enormous  fortune,  200,000,000  livres,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  king  a  few  days  before  bis  death,  probably 
because  be  considered  this  manoeuvre  the  only  means  of 
lecuring  it  for  his  family ;  the  king  returned  it  graciously, 
and  his  nieces  inherited  it.  Clemens  Petkrsex. 

Hazame',  tp.  of  Montgomery  oo..  Ark,     Pop.  387. 

Hazane'do  y  Salazor  (Jos6  Maria),  Admiral,  b.at 
Bilbao,  Spain,  in  1744 ;  entered  the  navy  1760 ;  partici- 
pated in  the  campaign  against  Algiers  1775 ;  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  remnant  of  the  army  from  destruc- 
tion ;  negotiated  peace  with  the  regency ;  was  appointed 
major-general  of  naval  forces ;  took  part  in  the  naval  ope- 
rations against  the  English  1780-83;  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral 1789 ;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  which  he  reorganized,  1793 ;  defended  Cadiz  against 
the  English  July,  1797;  was  ambassador  to  Paris  1799,  and 
again  1804;  was  a  partisan  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  by  whom 
he  was  made  counsellor  of  state  and  minister  of  marine, 
which  offices  he  held  until  his  death  at  Madrid  in  1812. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  scientific  seamen  whom 
Spain  has  produced;  published  Jtudimenlot  de  Tactiea 
Aara<  (1785),  and  built  the  naval  observatory  at  Cadiz. 

Mazatlan't  >^  V^  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sinaloa,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Oulf  of  California.  Its  harbor  is  not  safe 
against  the  aouth-westem  wind ;  its  climate  is  extremely 
hot,  and  its  drinking-water  poor ;  but  the  town  is  important 


for  the  exports  from  the  mining  districts,  much  silver 
and  copper  being  shipped  thence.  In  the  year  1872-73 
tho  value  of  exports  amounted  to  $2,797,385,  of  which 
$2,435,450  was  gold  and  silver  bullion ;  and  that  of  im- 
ports to  $1,276,000:  53  steamers  and  26  sailing  vessels 
of  117,493  tons  burden  entered  and  cleared  the  harbor. 
Pop.  12,706. 

Mazdak,  a  Persian  religious  enthusiast  and  fonnder  of 
a  sect,  b.  at  Persepolis  about  A.  D.  470 ;  became  mobed  or 
chief  priest  at  Nisbapnr,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  pesti- 
lence and  famine  in  500  presented  himself  to  King  Kobad 
as  a  prophet  sent  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind..  His 
system  was  based  upon  the  dualism  of  Manes,  and  his 
practical  teaching  was  a  form  of  communism.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  the  king,  and  his  projects  became  law, 
causing  groat  commotions.  Under  IChosru  Nushirvan, 
Masdak  was  put  Lo  death  at  Nabrvan  between  530  and  540, 
with  thousands  of  bis  followers,  but  his  ideas  took  deep 
root  after  the  rise  of  Islam  in  the  following  century. 

Mazep'pa,  post-tp.  of  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  681. 

JWazeppa  (Joax),  b.  in  1645,  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Podolia ;  was  educated  as  a  page  at  the  court  of 
John  Casimir  of  Poland.  Surprised  in  an  adventure  with 
a  Polish  lady,  her  husband  stripped  him  naked,  bound  him 
stretched  along  the  back  of  his  half-wild  horse,  and  put 
the  frightened  animal  to  flight.  It  carried  its  owner  to 
his  own  estate,  but  Haieppa  fled  for  shame  into  the 
Ukraine,  and  joined  the  Cossacks.  He  soon  made  himself 
very  popular  among  them,  and  became  secretary  to  their 
hetman,  Samvilowich,  whom  he  overthrew  in  1689,  becom- 
ing betman  himself.  In  this  position  he  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  Peter  the  Oreat.  who  made  him  prince  of  the 
Ukraine.  After  the  Peace  of  Altransladt  (Sept.  24,  1706) 
he  opened  negotiations  with  Charles  XII.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  off  the  Russian  authority.  Peter  the 
Qreat  was  informed  of  this  treachery,  but  did  not  believe 
it ;  he  sent  tho  informers  to  Maieppa,  and  Hazeppa  had 
them  put  to  death.  The  czar  afterwards  obtained  in- 
dubitable proofs,  and  Hazeppa  was  now  compelled  to  join 
Chorles  XII.  openly.  Ho  took  part  in  tho  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  Juno  27,  1709,  and  fled  to  Bender,  where  he  d.  1710. 

Mazeres%  more  correctly  JHaseres  (Francis),  M.  A., 
b.  in  London  Dec.  15, 1731,  of  a  French  family  who  settled 
in  England  on  the  Revocation  of  tho  Edict  of  Kantes ; 
educated  at  Kingston  nnd  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
made  B.  A.  1752  and  M.  A.  1755;  published  A  Diticrla- 
tion  on  the  Aefjutive  Sign*  in  Atyebra  (1758),  denying  the 
propriety  of  such  expressions  as  negative  roots,  etc. ;  called 
to  tne  bar,  and  appointed  attorney-general  of  Quebec ;  re- 
turning to  England,  was  made  cursitor  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer Aug.,  1773,  also  agent  to  the  Protestant  settlers  of 
Quebec.  His  friendship  for  America  led  him  to  urge  con- 
ciliatory measures  towards  the  colonics,  and  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  laboring  classes  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  his  PrincipUa  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Aunuitiet  (1783). 
Besides  many  mathematical  works,  he  edited  or  wrote  An 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Brilinh  and  other  Protett- 
ant  Inhabilanit  of  Quebec  (1775),  The  Canadinn  Freeholder 
(1779, 3  vols.).  Enquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Power  of  Juriet 
(1792),  Eteay  on  Varioue  Subject;  chirjti/  Hitlorieal  and 
Political  (1S09),  The  Curee  of  Popery  and  Popieh  Paint 
(1807),  and  Select  Trade  relating  to  the  Ciril  Wun  in  Eng- 
land (2  vols.,  1815).    D.  at  Reigate  May  19,  1824. 

Mazo'maiiie,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Done  oo..  Wis.,  on  the 
Uilwaukeo  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  Prairie  du  Chicn  division, 
23  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Madiaon.    Pop.  of  v.  1143 ;  of  tp.  1713. 

Ma'zon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Orundy  oo..  III.,  on  West 
Hazon  Creek,  10  miles  S.  of  Uorris.    Pop.  1005. 

Mazur'ka  [Polish],  a  dance  in  |  or  }  time,  having  a 
peculiar  and'pleasant  rhythm.  From  four  to  eight  couples 
join  in  the  mazurka,  which  is  lively  and  sometimes  rather 
grotesque. 

Mazza'ra  del  Tallo,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Trapani.  It  is  a  walled  town,  lying  on  the  seashore, 
with  a  good  harbor  overlooked  by  a  castle,  but  the  road- 
stead is  unsafe.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
there  is  but  a  single  square— that  on  which  stands  the 
cathedral  containing  interesting  old  inscriptions.  The  first 
landing  of  the  Arabs  on  the  island  was  made  here  in  827. 
About  600  vessels  of  different  sizes  enter  this  port  annually. 
Pop.  in  1874, 12,155. 

Mazzari'no,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Cal- 
tanissetta,  situated  on  the  river  Torranuova.  It  contains 
large  churches,  a  theatre,  and  some  fine  private  edifices, 
among  them  the  palace  of  the  Branciforto,  princea  of  Bu- 
teria.  Not  far  from  the  town  stands  the  castle  of  Grassu- 
liato  on  a  rocky  hill  surrounded  by  crenellated  walls,  with 
vast  cisterns  and  a  subterranean  passage  connected  wUh  I 
the  valley  below.    Pop.  in  1874,  ll.OStfeed  by  VjOOQK! 
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Mazzei  (Philip),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Tnaeany  in  1730 ;  re- 
sided for  some  years  as  a  pliy rician  at  Smyrna;  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  in  London  from  1755  tilt  1773, 
when  ho  came  to  Virginia  with  a  number  of  Italians  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  eultiration  of  the  olive  and 
other  European  fruits  ;  became  an  intimate  friend  and  cor- 
respondentof  Jefferson  ;  went  to  Europe  in  1783  on  a  socret 
mission  from  the  State  of  Virginia ;  published  at  Paris  in 
1788  RScherehea  Hittoriqtiet  et  Politiquet  aur  lex  BtaU-Unit 
dt  VAmirique  Septentriouale  (4  vols.) ;  was  subsequently  in 
the  service  of  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  d.  at 
Pisa,  Italy,  Mar.  19,  1818. 

Blazzi'ni  (Giuseppe),  the  son  of  a  physician,  b.  at 
Genoa  on  the  28th — or,  according  to  some  of  his  biog- 
raphers, on  the  22d — of  June,  1805.  His  first  master  was 
Giuseppe  Patroni,  a  colonel  of  artillery  and  a  cousin  of 
his  mother.  This  man  had  the  insight  to  divine  the  future 
greatness  of  his  pupil,  and  when  Mazzini  was  scarcely 
Boron  years  old  Patron!  wrote  from  Psvia  to  the  boy's 
mother,  "  This  dear  child  ia  a  rising  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, beaming  with  native  light,  and  one  day  to  bo  pro- 
claimed as  such  by  cultivated  Europe.  For  this  reason  we 
ought  all  to  regard  him  as  our  own,  and  to  interest  our- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  in  everything  that  may  concur  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  extraordinary  gifts  which  prod- 
igal nature  has  lavished  upon  him.  The  highest  geniuses 
who,  appearing  at  wide  intervals,  have  done  honor  to  their 
century,  have  generally  manifested  at  an  early  ago  those 
special  intolleotual  qualities  that  distinguish  your  son. 
An  astonishingly  tenacious  memory,  unbounded  talent, 
and  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  study  are  his  most 
decided  characteristics.  Having  an  innate  and  insatiable 
desire  for  knowledge,  he  will  pass  easily  from  one  occupa- 
tion to  another  without  risk  of  confounding  previously  re- 
ceived ideas,  without  physical  weariness,  ana  without  any 
overtasking  of  his  mental  powers."  The  Piedmontoso 
revolution  of  1821,  and  the  eight  of  his  banished  fellow- 
citizens  embarking  from  Genoa  for  the  land  of  exile,  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  Mazzini,  then  a  boy  of  six- 
teen ;  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
liberation  of  bis  country.  Cgo  Foscolo's  Ultime  Letltre 
di  Jaenpo  Orlit  inflamed  bis  imagination  still  further.  He 
studied  at  the  nniversity,  became  acquainted  with  the 
brothers  Ruffini,  and  confided  to  them  his  bold  designs. 
Giovanni  Ruffini — afterwards  distinguished  in  England  as 
a  romance-writer,  and  the  author  of  Doctor  Atitonm  and 
of  y?«noai— desoribes  the  young  conspirator,  Mazzini,  in 
bis  Memorte  d'un  Cotpiratore  under  the  name  of  Fantosio, 
representing  him  as  something  very  like  a  utopist.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one — that  is,  in  the  year  1826 — Mazzini 
began  to  be  known  as  an  author,  and  he  then  commenced 
his  political  warfare  with  his  pen.  Mazzini's  first  essay 
treated  of  Dante's  lore  of  country,  but  he  was  only  able  to 
publish  it  about  the  year  1831  in  a  Genoese  journal  en- 
titled H  SHbaljtino.  Mazzini  felt  that  in  order  to  have  a 
free  country  it  was  necessary  first  to  liberate  the  literature 
from  arcadian  and  academic  shackles,  and  make  it  a  polit- 
ical instrument.  Mazzini  began  his  politico-literary  con- 
flicts in  the  journal  Ulndicatore  GcnovenK,  where  appeared 
his  articles  upon  Manzoni,  Botta,  Querrazzi,  Monti,  and 
Scblegel  in  the  year  1828.  These  writings  form  a  part 
of  the  Maizinian  collection  published  at  Milan  in  1847 
under  the  title  of  Scn'tti  d'un  Italiano  vt'ventc,  and  which 
were  reproduced  in  the  edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
Mazzini  commenced  by  Saelli  in  Milan,  and  continued  by 
Robecchi.  Mazzini  at  an  early  age  took  part  with  the 
Carbonarists,  and  in  consequence  he  was  arrested  in  Genoa 
in  1330,  and  imprisoned  at  Savona.  While  there  he  bo- 
came  convinced  that  Carbonarism  was  no  longer  suited  to 
the  times,  and  he  conceived  while  in  prison  the  idea  of 
La  Qiovinr.  Italia.  Acquitted  by  the  tribunal,  he  retired 
to  Marseilles,  and  was  afterwards  condemned  par  eontumaee 
to  the  gallows  for  conspiracy  by  Charles  Albert.  At  Mar- 
seilles he  united  with  Garibaldi  in  planning  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Genoa.  When  this  plot  failed,  Mazzini  withdrew 
to  Switzerland,  and  there  formed  a  conspiracy  to  invade 
Savoy;  this  was  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  1834. 
After  its  failure  he  did  not  give  himself  up  for  vanquished, 
but  continued  his  machinations,  proceeding  first  to  Paris, 
and  afterwards  to  London,  where  in  1839  ho  established  a 
revolutionary  committee.  From  London,  which  then  be- 
came his  head-quarters,  he  instigated  various  attempts  at 
revolution  in  Italy — attempts  that  cost  the  lives  of  many 
noble  victims,  among  others,  of  the  brothers  Bandiera,  be- 
trayed by  the  British  post-office  in  1844,  but  which  were 
not  without  fruit  for  the  future.  The  moderate  Guelph 
school  turned  to  its  own  advantage  the  agitation  created 
in  Italy  by  Mazzini  and  his  followers,  and  thus  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Italian  revolutionary  movements  of  1848- 
were  in  great  part  the  work  of  this  active  conspirator.   In 


L'ltalia  dtl  Papain,  in  which  he  manifested  a  strong  op- 
position to  King  Charles  Albert  and  the  moderate  monar- 
chical party.  The  Guerrazzian  triumvirate  l>eing  formed 
in  Tuscany,  and  Mazzini  chosen  member  of  the  Tuscan 
assembly,  he  hoped  to  secure  the  proclamation  of  a 
republic.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  be  withdrew  to  Rome, 
where  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  he  himself  be- 
came the  first  of  the  triumvirs.  After  the  fall  of  Rome  he 
first  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  then  once  more  returned 
to  London.  There  he  incited  the  Italians  to  fresh  insur- 
rectionary movements,  which  proved  unfortunate,  dis- 
astrous, and  fruitless — that  of  Mantua  in  1852,  that  of 
Milan  in  1863,  and  that  of  Genoa  in  1859.  He  co-operated 
in  the  expedition  of  Carlo  Pisacane  in  Southern  Italy, 
which  also  was  unfortunate  in  its  termination,  but  which 
served  in  some  degree  as  pioneer  of  the  glorious  and  for- 
tunate expedition  of  Gen.  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  (see  Gari- 
BALni),  made  with  the  consent  and  encouragement  of 
Count  Cavour.  In  the  events  which  transpired  in  Italy  in 
1859  and  1860,  Mazsini  took  no  part;  be  was  a  mere  spec- 
tator. What  he  desired  above  all  things  was  the  expul- 
sion of  the  foreigner  and  the  unity  of  Italy.  These  two 
objects  were  being  accomplished ;  he  did  not  applaud  nor 
did  he  interfere.  He  was  willing  to  see  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  put  to  the  proof.  When  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Italian  monarchy  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  requiremonta 
of  the  people,  he  recommenced  bis  conspiracies  with  a 
purely  republican  aim.  But  in  this  last  period  of  his 
revolutionary  labors  his  desire  to  separate  republicanism 
from  socialism  and  atheism  is  most  noteworthy.  He  was 
neither  Catholic  nor  Christian,  but  he  hod  taken  for  the 
motto  of  his  banner  "  God  and  the  People !"  and  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  struggled  energetically  against 
everything  which  implied  the  negation  of  a  God.  For 
this  reason,  before  bis  death  be  emphatically  oondemned 
the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  objects  and  the  acts  of  tbo 
Internationals.  With  the  same  seal  Hassini  opposed  the 
ultra  doctrines  of  the  pontifiosd  syllabus.  Some  of  the  last 
months  of  his  life  Massini  passed  at  Lugano,  being  already 
seriously  ill,  and  finally,  in  search  of  a  milder  climate,  he 
went  to  Pisa  under  an  assumed  name— a  precaution  al- 
together unnecessary,  as  from  1866  full  liberty  had  been 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Italy.  Here  he  d.  on  Mar.  10, 
1872.  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  solemnity, 
both  at  Pisa  and  at  Genoa,  on  Mar.  17,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  bier  was  followed  to  the  cemetery  of  Staglieno  by  ten 
thousand  persons.  Mazzini  often  wrote  in  English  and  in 
French,  and  his  works  in  both  these,  as  well  as  in  his  na- 
tive language,  are  remarkable  for  ability,  for  purity  and 
vigor  of  style,  and  for  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which,  in 
spite  of  great  political  indisoretions,  distinguished  him 
through  life.  Anoeu)  ds  GnBEiwATis. 

Meach'anif  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  HI.    Pop.  835. 

Mead  [Gr.  «tMv,  "wine"],  an  alcoholic  drink  made  by 
fermenting  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water  or  the  washings 
of  honeycomb.  It  is  sometimes  flavored  with  aromatic 
substances.  It  is  the  same  as  hydromel  and  metheglin. 
It  was  a  favorite  drink  among  the  Norse  peoples  of  an- 
tiquity, and  was  not  unknown  in  ancient  G  reece  and  Rome. 
It  is  very  heady  and  intoxicating.  According  to  Brande, 
it  contains  but  7.32  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but  the  percentage 
is  of  course  variable. 

Mead,  tp.  of  Belmont  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1650. 

Mead,  tp.  of  Crawford  eo..  Pa.,  contains  MEADrii.i,B 
(which  see).     Pop.  9524. 

Mead,  tp.  of  Warren  oo.,  Pa.    Fop.  463. 

Mead  (Charles  Marsd),  b.  at  Cornwall,  Yt.,  Jan.  28, 
1836;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  1856,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  1862;  studied  at  German  uni- 
versities 1863-60 ;  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Andovrr 
1866 :  has  written  several  essays  in  periodicals,  theological 
and  literary ;  delivered  two  of  the  lectures  in  the  Boston 
course  on  Chriitianity  and  Skfpliei»m  1870-71,  and  is  now 
(1875)  engaged  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Lange's  fjcorfw*. 

Mead  (Larkiic  Goldsmith),  b.  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H., 
Jan.  3,  1835 ;  removed  in  childhood  with  his  parents  to 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  where  he  was  educated,  and  first  made 
known  his  artistic  genius  by  modelling  in  snow  a  colossal 
figure  of  an  angel,  which  excited  great  admiration  and  was 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  The  story  having  met  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  he  wrote  to 
Brattleboro',  ofiering  young  Mead  inducements  to  pursue 
the  study  of  sculpture.  He  accordingly  became  a  pupil  of 
Henry  Klrke  Brown  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  produced  in  marble  his  Rtenrding  Angel 
(1855),  executed  the  colossal  statue  of  Vetnnont,  now  placed 
over  the  dome  of  the  State-house  at  Montpelier  (1857),  and 
a  statue  of  Ethan  Allen  (1861),  whicb,8tands  ijLtha  portico 
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Tork  pmper  from  the  eneampmeot  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomitc  lame  gnphio  aketohea  of  battle-soenes.  In  1863  he 
Ytntto  Florence,  where  he  wu  welcomed  b;  Hirftm  Powers, 
ud  produced  seTenU  fine  Dtatuettes,  He  returned  to  the 
V.  S.  (ome  years  Uter,  bringing  his  celebrated  Retimed 
SoUirr,  La  Conladimella,  The  TkougJil  of  Freedom,  and  Echo, 
u  well  u  a  model  for  a  monument  to  Lincoln,  which  was 
ordered  for  his  tomb  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  inaugurated 
there  Oct  15, 1874.  He  hu  since  executed  sereral  admired 
works. 

Mead  (Richard),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  R.,  b.  at  Stepney,  near 
London,  Aug.  11, 1673 ;  educated  under  Orovius  at  Vtrecht; 
ttetlied  medicine  at  Leyden  and  at  Padna ;  settled  at  Step- 
lej  1696 ;  became  phynician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  1703, 
snitomical  lecturer  at  Surgeons' Hall  1711 ,-  attended  Queen 
Anne  in  her  last  illness;  removed  to  London  1714;  was 
•dmitted  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  1716 ;  was  con- 
nlted  bj  the  government  in  1719  as  to  the  means  of  pre- 
rniting  the  spread  of  the  plague  to  England ;  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  which  ran  through  seven  editions  in  that 
7«*r,  and  was  charged  in  1 721  with  eondneting  experiments 
u  to  the  efTeets  of  inoculation  upon  criminals  condemned 
to  death,  which  resulted  so  favorably  that  the  princesses 
.Amelia  and  Caroline  were  soon  afterwards  inoculated.  In 
1727,  Dr.  Head  became  physician-in-ordinary  to  George  II. 
The  extraordinary  reputation  which  Dr.  Mead  enjoyed  for 
half  a  century  as  the  highest  English  medical  authority 
dated  from  his  work,  A  Mechanical  Account  of  Poieone 
(17l)3\  and  wsis  strengthened  by  his  intimacy  with  Boer- 
haare.  He  attained  a  practice  which  produced  over  £iOOO 
per  annum ;  was  intimate  with  the  great  authors  of  the  day, 
aliberal  patron  of  letters,  and  collected  a  library,  a  gallery 
of  picturee,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  which  were  re- 
Boirned  through  Europe.  Several  of  his  medical  works 
irere  written  in  elegant  Latin  ;  of  these  the  most  known 
wu  Uedicina  Sacra  (1749),  a  treatise  on  the  principal  dis- 
esws  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  notable  for  taking  the  posi- 
tion (then  a  novel  one)  that  the  demoniacal  possessions  of 
the  Gospels  are  to  be  considered  cases  of  lunacy  and  epi- 
ItpfT.  D.  at  London  Feb.  16,  1754.  His  Medical  Work; 
vbieh  had  appeared  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  were 
publiehed  in  English  in  1762. 

Meade,  county  of  S.  W.  Kansas.  Area,  720  square  miles. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Cimarron  River  and  its  branches,  and 
is  adapted  to  grazing. 

Meade,  county  of  Kentucky,  separated  from  Indiana 
i}  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  rolling  and  fertile,  and  is  based 
en  cavernous  limestone.  Live-stock,  tobacco,  corn,  oats, 
and  wool  are  leading  products.  Area,  500  square  miles. 
Cap.  Brandenburg.     Pop.  9485. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Huron  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  213. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  1308. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Pocahontas  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  837. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Tyler  oo.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  817. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Upshur  co.,  W,  Va.    Pop.  1284. 

Meade  (Gen.  George  GoRDoy),b.  in  Cadis,  Spain,  Deo, 
31. 1815,  his  father  being  at  the  time  U.  S.  consul  at  that 

?ort.  After  receiving  a  careful  education  he  entered  the 
'.  S.  Military  .Academy  at  West  Point  in  1831,  from  which 
be  was  graduated  June  30,  1835,  and  appointed  in  the 
amiT  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  receiving  his 
fall  rank  the  same  year.  Remaining  in  the  army  but  little 
more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  be  was  engaged  in 
Florida  against  the  hostile  Seminoles,  he  resigned  Oct., 
1S38,  and  entered  upon  the  profession  of  civil  engineer, 
which  he  fallowed  for  about  six  years,  being  employed  by 
the  government  to  as!<ist  in  an  elaborate  survey  of  the 
moDths  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  he  made  some 
original  experiments  which  elicited  facts  leading  to  im- 
portant consequences  in  the  improvement  of  that  rive'r. 
He  was  next  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  boundary-line 
of  Teia.',  and  subsequently  in  the  survey  of  the  N.  E. 
honndary-Iine  between  the  TT.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  where 
*e  find  him  in  1842.  in  which  year  he  was  reappointed  in 
the  army  a  second  lieutenant  of  topographical  engineers, 
and  retained  for  some  time  upon  the  same  duty ;  then  in 
rirer  and  harbor  improvements.  In  the  Mexican  war  he 
■erred  with  distinction  on  the  staffs  of  Gen.  Taylor  and  of 
Gen.  Scott  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  Monterey,  winning  the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  for 
the  latter  battle.  In  1851  he  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieu- 
tensnt  in  bis  corps,  captain  in  1856,  and  major  in  1862. 
After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  engaged  upon 
lighthouse  construction,  and  during  the  four  years  pre- 
eeding  the  civil  war  had  charge  of  the  geodetic  survey 
of  the  great  lakes,  in  which  he  added  largely  to  bis  scien- 
tite  and  engineering  reputation.  In  Aug.,  1801,  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  second  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 


serve Corps,  which  constituted  a  division  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  with  which  army  he  remained  prominently 
identified  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  a  full  history  of 
his  oonspieuoai  services  would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of 
that  army.  In  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Mechaniesvillo, 
Gaines's  Mill,  and  Qlendale,  being  severely  wounded  in  th« 
latter.  Returning  to  the  field  as  soon  as  his  wound  would 
permit,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  South  Moun- 
tain and  Antietam,  being  placed  in  command  of  the  1st 
corps  when  Gen.  Hooker  was  wounded  at  the  last-named 
battle,  where  he  was  later  himself  slightly  wounded.  For 
these  services  he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  Nov.,  1862.  Upon  the  reeovery  of  Gen.  Hooker 
he  returned  to  the  command  of  his  division,  and  in  Dec., 
1862,  at  Fredericksburg,  he  led  the  attack  which  broke 
through  the  right  of  Lee's  line  and  penetrated  far  to  the 
rear,  but  being  at  length  outnumbered,  was  driven  hack 
with  heavy  loss.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  month  he  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  5th  corps,  and  at  Chancel- 
lorsville  (May,  1863)  his  sagacious  advice  and  soldierly 
bearing  so  impressed  Gen.  Hooker  that  upon  requesting 
to  be  relieved,  two  months  later,  he  designated  Gen.  Meade 
as  his  successor,  and  on  June  28,  1863,  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Lincoln  to  command  in  chief  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  then  scattered  and  moving  hastily  through  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  great  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  at  which 
ho  commanded,  and  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  days  of  July 
won  a  victory  with  whose  glory  and  decisive  results  his 
narao  will  for  ever  be  identified.  From  that  time  he  com- 
manded the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  For  his  skill  and  valor  at  Gettysburg  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  was  promoted  in  the  regular 
army  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  The  operations 
of  the  army  during  the  winter  of  1863-84  were  unimport- 
ant, and  before  the  return  of  the  season  for  active  opera- 
tions Gen.  Grant  had  been  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
armies  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  had  taken 
up  his  head-quarters  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Dur- 
ing the  extraordinary  campaign  which  opened  in  May, 
1864,  with  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  only  termi- 
nated with  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, Meade's  ability  as  a  commander  was  conspicuous ; 
and  though  his  position  was  a  delicate  one,  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  nis  superior  in  command,  be  discharged 
his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  his  services 
were  recognized  by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army  in  Aug.,  1864.  After  the 
close  of  hostilities  Meade  was  (July  1, 1865)  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  his  head-quarters  at  Philadelphia;  which  post  he 
held,  with  one  short  period  of  detached  service  in  Georgia, 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  6, 
1872.  O.  C.  SiHMONg. 

Meade  (Col.  Richakd  Kidder),  b.  in  Nansemond  co., 
Va.,  in  1750 ;  was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  England  ; 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1775 ;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk  (Dec.,  1775),  the  first 
fought  in  that  State;  became  aide-de-camp  to  Washington 
(1777-83),  whom  he  attended  in  the  principal  battles  of  the 
war ;  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  superintended  the 
execution  of  Major  Andr6.  He  became  a  farmer  in  Fred- 
erick (now  Clarke)  oo.,  Va.,  where  he  d.  Feb.,  1805. 

Meade  (Richard  Kidder),  son  of  Col.  K.  K.  Meade 
and  brother  of  Bishop  Meade,  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Va., 
about  1795;  was  liberally  educated ;  became  a  lawyer  and 


ginia  in  1861,  supported  the  Confederate  movement,  and  d 
in  Apr.,  1862. 

Meade  (Richard  Worsam),  b.  in  Chester  co..  Pa.,  June 
23,  1788 ;  was  son  of  George  Meade,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  distinguished  for  his  patriotism,  who  on 
one  occasion  subscribed  $10,000  in  gold  for  the  support  of 
the  government  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He 
settled  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  as  a  shipping  merchant  in  1803 ; 
rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  independ- 
ence during  the  war  with  the  French  by  importing  from 
the  U.  S.  immense  supplies  of  flour  into  Cadiz  when  besieg- 
ed, and  was  from  1805  to  1 816  naval  agent  of  the  U.  S.  On 
May  2, 1816,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Santa  Cat- 
alina  on  account  of  charges  emanating  from  hostile  indi- 
viduals in  the  council  of  war,  but  was  released  in  1818 
upon  the  demand  of  the  U.  S.  government.  The  ruin  of 
Meade's  business  gave  rise  to  a  claim  against  the  Spanish 
government,  which  was  fruitlessly  prosecuted  for  many  ^ 
years  by  the  aid  of  counsel  which  included  Clay,  Webster,  'pi 
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and  Choate.  Mr.  Meade  waa  said  to  be  the  first  importer 
of  aherry  wine  and  of  merino  sheep  into  the  U.  S.,  and 
farmed  a  gallerj  of  paintings  and  statuary  unriTalled  by 
any  private  eolleetion  in  the  country.  D.  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1828. 

Meade  (R.  W.),  U.  S.  N..  b.  Oct.  9, 1836,  in  New  York ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  2,  1850  ;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1856^  a  lieutenant  in  1858.  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  18G2,  a  commander  in  1868;  was 
very  actively  employed  during  the  civil  war  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  and 
highly  commended  in  official  despatches  for  *'  sltill  and 
gallantry."  FoxHALL  A.  Parkbb. 

Meade  (Com.  Richard  W.),  U.  8.  N.,  b.  in  Cadii  in 
1807,  a  brother  of  Oeorge  Gordon ;  graduated  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  successively  rose  to  be  commander  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war;  in  1864  took  command 
of  the  steam  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  on  the  loss  of  which 
he  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  D.  Apr,  16, 
1870.     He  left  three  sons,  who  are  in  the  navy. 

Meade  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Frederick  (now  Clarke) 
CO.,  Va.,  Nov.  11, 1789;  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College 
1808;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1811 ;  for  many  years  preached  gratuitously  near  his  home, 
besides  contributing  freely  to  educational  and  missionary 
work ;  became  in  1829  assistant  bishop,  and  in  1841  bishop 
of  Virginia;  was  a  recognized  Low-Church  leader;  opposed 
earnestly  the  secession  of  1861 ;  was  author  of  valuable 
devotional  works,  and  of  Old  Chiirrhrt,  Minittm,  and 
FnmlUn  in  Virginia  (2  vols.,  1856),  D.  at  Richmond,  Va., 
Mar.  14,  1862. 

Mea'dow  [Ang.-Sax.  mrd,  mSdii],  the  general  name 
for  any  tract  of  grassland  in  which  the  natural  herbage  is 
permanent  and  frequently  made  into  hay,  but  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  low  grounds  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
which  are  kept  moist  by  their  situation  and  occasionally 
flooded  by  the  rise  of  the  waters.  In  the  low,  wet  mead- 
ows the  herbage  is  coarser  and  less  nutritious  than  in  those 
which  lie  higher  and  to  which  the  floods  never  rise.  For 
this  reason  upland  meadows  are  very  valuable  wherever 
there  is  a  demand  for  good  hay,  but  as  they  are  not  re- 
cruited by  annual  flooding,  some  pains  must  be  taken  to 
keep  up  their  natural  fertility.  The  best  means  of  pre- 
venting them  from  degenerating  is,  of  coarse,  a  frequent 
application  of  rich  animal  and  vegetable  manure,  spread 
over  the  surface  either  early  in  spring  or  immediately  after 
midsummer,  when  showers  are  abundant  and  able  to  wash 
the  nutriment  down  to  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Whether 
the  hay  is  taken  off  by  mowing  or  by  the  grazing  of  cattle, 
the  effect  is  nearly  the  same  with  respect  to  the  formation 
of  a  closer  sward ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  pastur- 
ing can  replace  manuring.  The  urine  of  cattle  greatly  pro- 
motes luxuriant  vegetation  in  rainy  weather,  but  in  hot 
and  dry  weather  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  dung 
when  dropped  on  the  grass  is  of  little  value  compared  with 
what  it  would  bo  if  mixed  with  straw,  earth,  or  peat,  or  dif- 
fused through  water  In  a  tank.  If  a  natural  meadow  de- 
teriorates and  the  grass  becomes  mixed  with  rank  weeds 
and  mosses,  the  shortest  method  of  restoring  it,  and  in 
most  cases  also  the  best,  is  to  plough  it  up  clean,  and  ma- 
nure it  during  a  course  of  tillage,  without  taking  very 
exhaustive  crops  from  it,  and  then  to  lay  it  down  again  in 
a  clean  and  enriched  state  by  sowing  the  best  sorts  of 
grass-seed.  Another  remedy  is  inoculation;  small  tufts 
of  grass  from  some  rich  meadow  are  planted,  and  they 
will  soon  increase  and  produce  a  new  and  improved  sward. 
Where  the  sward  is  thin  it  is  prudent  to  mow  before  the 
seeds  of  the  grasses  are  farmed,  contrary  to  a  common  no- 
tion that  in  a  thin  meadow  the  seed  should  be  allowed  to 
shed  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  plants.  Such  an 
increase  should  be  eff'cctcd  by  sowing  seeds  produced  on 
other  ground,  as  the  ripening  of  the  seed  tends  to  exhaust 
the  soil. 

Meadow,  tp.  of  Johnston  eo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1043. 

Meadow  BlnflV  post-tp.  of  Greenbrier  co.,  West  Va, 
Pop.  1306. 

Meadow  Lake,  tp.  of  Nevada  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  1655. 
Here  are  quarts-mines,  formerly  of  groat  importance. 

Meadow  Lark.    See  Lark. 

Meadow  Monse.    See  Arvicdla, 

Meadows,  tp.  of  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2065. 

Meadours  (Thomas  Taylor),  b.  in  England  about 
ISIO;  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  British  government 
in  the  East ;  was  employed  in  various  capacities  in  China, 
chiefly  as  interpreter;  obtained  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  Chinese  and  Manchu  languages  and  literature ; 
published  Denultnry  Nut^  on  the  Government  and  People  of 
China  (1847),  Trantlntion*  from  the  Manchn^tcith  Original 


I  other  valuable  works  upon  China.     D.  in  China  in  the 
snmmer  of  1875. 

Meadow-SaflTron,  the  common  name  of  the  Culehievm 
autumnale,  a  small  perennial  bulbous  herb  of  the  natural 
order  Melantbaceoe,  growing  wild  in  moist  soil  in  Kngland 
and  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  The  mode  of  growth 
is  peculiar.  From  the  oorm  of  one  year  there  sprouts  a 
new  one,  from  which,  late  in  the  summer,  a  stem  grows 
bearing  for  that  season  only  flowers.  These  are  from  two 
to  six  in  number,  and  are  of  a  lilac  or  light-purple  color. 
The  following  spring  the  young  plant  matures,  bearing 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  the  old  corm  shrivels.  The  Icares 
are  large,  broad,  and  lanceolate ;  the  fruit  is  a  three-celled 
capsule,  containing  small  brown  seeds  about  the  size  of 
black  mustard-seeds.  The  corm  and  seeds  are  used  in 
medicine.  Their  virtues  depend  upon  a  crystalliiable 
principle  called  colehieine,  Colchicnm  is  an  acrid  irritant, 
producing  when  taken  internally  a  general  increase  of  the 
secretions  of  the  intestines,  kidneys,  and  skin,  and  in 
fuller  dose  active  purging  with  colic,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing. In  large  dose  it  is  a  violent  poison,  producing  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  dysenteric 
pnrging,  incessant  vomiting,  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  extreme  prostration,  collapse,  and  death.  The  ao- 
tion  of  colchicum  is  too  violent  and  poisonous  to  permit  it 
to  be  used  in  full  dose  as  an  emetic  or  purge,  and  its  prin- 
cipal use  is  in  smaller  dose  in  gout,  where  in  some  unknown 
way  it  has  groat  power  in  subduing  for  the  time  the  pain 
and  fever  of  a  gouty  "  fit."  Some  use  it  also  in  acute  rneu- 
matism  and  certain  inflammations.         Edward  Curtis. 

Meadow  Valley,  a  v.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Nev.     Pop.  365. 

Mead'Tille,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co..  Miss.,  35 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Natchez,  on  the  Homochitto  River. 

Meadville,  post-v.  of  Linn  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Hannibal 
and  St  Joseph  R.  R.,  116  miles  W.  of  Hannibal. 

Meadville,  city  of  Mead  tp.,  cap.  of  Crawford  ec, 
Pa.,  on  French  Creek,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Franklin 
branch  with  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R.,  has  15 
churches,  18  graded  srhools,  a  high  school,  a  public  library 
of  2500  volumes,  2  national  and  2  savings  banks,  3  hotels, 
a  court-house,  opera-house.  State  arsenal,  1  daily  and  3 
weekly  newspapers ;  has  a  large  trade  with  the  oil-regions, 
has  several  machine-works,  paper  and  woollen  mills,  and 
is  the  seat  of  Allegheny  College  (Methodist  Episcopal)  and 
Meadville  Theological  School  (Unitarian).     Pop.  7103. 

Mea'ford,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Head  River,  on 
Nottawasaga  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  and  in  Orey  CO.,  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  has  woollen,  flour,  and  lumber  manufactories, 
and  ships  largo  quantities  of  spring  wheat.  There  are  1 
monthly  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  The  town  is  22  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Collingwood.     Pop.  about  1200. 

Meagh'er,  county  of  Central  Montana,  extending  £. 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  meridian  of  109"  W.  Ion. 
Area,  11,051  square  miles.  Its  sorface  is  broken  by  moun- 
tains and  caiions,  but  contains  much  choice  farming-land. 
Oold-mining  is  the  principal  industry.  Cap.  Diamond 
City.     Pop.  1387. 

Meagher  (Gen.  Thomas  Frakcis),  )>.  at  Walerford, 
Ireland,  Aug.  3,  1823;  studied  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Clongawes,  Kildare.  and  at  Stonyhurst  College;  England; 
became  a  favorite  orator  with  the  Young  Ireland  party  of 
1846—48 ;  was  sentenced  to  death  for  sedition,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life;  escaped 
from  Tasmania  in  1852,  and  came  to  New  York ;  lectured 
with  success  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  became  a 
lawyer,  and  wrote  for  the  press;  became  editor  of  the 
Iritk  jfnct  in  1856;  became  in  1861  a  captain,  and  then 
major,  of  the  69th  New  York  Volunteers ;  raised  a  brigade 
of  Irish  volunteers  in  1862;  commanded  this  brigade  as 
brigadier-general  1862-63;  left  the  brigade  after  the  battle 
of  Chancollorsvillc ;  was  assigned  in  1864  to  the  command 
of  the  district  of  Etowah;  in  1S65  became  secretary  of 
Montana,  and  was  drowned  by  falling  from  a  steamer  into 
the  Missouri  River  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont,  July  1, 1867, 

Meal-Worm.    See  Texbbrio. 

Mealy  Bng«    See  Cocccs  and  Extoholoqt  (section 

HEMIPTBRiE), 

Mean  [Lat  flie(fi»«].  The  mean  of  two  quantities  is  a 
quantity  lying  between  them,  and  connected  with  them  by 
some  mathematical  law.  There  are  several  kinds  of  mean 
values,  the  principal  ones  being  the  arithmetical  meanf  the 
geometrical  meanj  and  the  harmonic  mean. 

(1)  The  arilhmelieal  mean  of  two  quantities  is  one-half 
their  sum;  the  arithmetical  mean  of  several  quantities  is 
equal  to  their  sum  divided  by  their  number ;  it  is  the  same 
as  their  average.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  mean  temperature 
of  a  day  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the.tempwatures  at  every 
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hours  (or  minntes)  in  th«  day ;  and  the  mean  temporatare 
of  a  yiar  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
tTecT  daj  in  the  year,  divided  by  the  number  of  days  in 
the  Tear. 

(2)  The  gtomttrieal  mean  of  two  qoantitiea  ia  the  square 
root  of  their  product ;  if  aereral  quantities  form  a  geo- 
metrical progression,  the  first  and  last  are  called  extremes, 
and  all  the  others  are  said  to  be  geometrical  means  between 
them.  The  ratio  of  the  progression  is  equal  to  the  wth 
root  of  the  qnotient  of  the  last  term  by  the  first,  n  4- 1  be- 
inj(  the  nomoer  of  terms.  Thus,  any  ordinate  of  a  circle 
id  equal  to  the  geometrical  mean  of  the  corresponding  seg- 
ments of  the  diameter ;  the  radii  veotores  of  a  logarithmic 
spiral,  corresponding  to  equal  increments  of  the  directing 
circle,  are  in  geometrical  progression,  and  each  ia  a  geo- 
Detrieal  mean  between  the  one  that  preoedes  and  the  one 
that  follows  it. 

(3)  The  karmonie  mean  of  two  quantities  is  the  rcoipro- 
cal  of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  two 
()uantities.  Thus,  the  harmonis  mean  of  S  and  12  is 
1  ->-  }(i  +  ^),  or  8.  The  harmonic  mean  of  two  quantities 
is  a  third  proportional  to  their  arithmetical  and  gcomet- 
rinl  means;  tnat  is. 


n  +  h 

2 


:  |/a^  ;  :  ^ab    ; 


2ab 


a  +  b 

The  method  of  arithmetical  means  ia  employed  in  find- 
iig  the  probable  result  of  several  discrepant  observations 
of  the  same  quantity  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  an  error  of  observation  ia  more  likely  to  be  in  one 
direction  than  in  the  other.  Thus,  if  a  body  is  weighed 
nveral  times  nnder  the  same  circumstances,  the  arithmet- 
ical mean  of  the  results  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  any 
lis^lo  result  taken  at  random.  This  method  is  also  used 
to  determine  the  effects  of  several  causes  when  we  know 
their  joint  effects,  and  are  certain  that  each  cause  acts  in 
like  manner  at  one  time  to  inorease  and  at  another  time  to 
diminiah  the  joint  effect.  Thus,  the  spring  tide  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides,  and  the  neap  tide  is 
the  excess  of  the  lunar  over  the  solar  tide ;  in  this  case  the 
hmar  tide  ia  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  spring  and  neap 
tides.  In  like  manner,  the  latitude  of  a  place,  or  the  alti- 
Isde  of  the  elevated  pole  of  the  heavens  as  seen  from  a 
place,  is  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  true  altitudes 
of  aeireompolar  star  at  its  upper  and  lower  culminations. 

The  method  of  geometrical  means  is  need  in  solving  many 
pnctieal  problems.  Thus,  to  find  the  rate  per  cenL  at  which 
a  ram  of  money  will  double  in  a  given  number  of  years,  we 
rei^rd  the  amounts  at  the  ends  of  the  successive  years  as 
terms  of  a  geometrical  progression,  and  then  find  the  value 
of  the  corresponding  ratio ;  this  ratio  (which  is  the  annual 
amoant  per  cent.),  diminished  by  1,  is  the  required  rate. 
Ut  it  he  required  to  find  the  rate  per  cent,  at  which  a  given 
sum  of  money  will  double  in  10  years :  here  there  are  U  geo- 
metrical means  to  be  inserted  between  1  and  2,  and  by  the 
ralewelind  the  ratio  equal  to  K^2,  or  to  I.0717j  hence, 
the  required  rate  is  .0717. 

The  geometrical  problem  of  the  insertion  of  two  geomet- 
rieal  means  between  two  given  lines  has  called  forth  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  solved  by 
the  processes  of  elementary  geometry,  but  it  can  easily  be 
sohed  by  higher  geometry  by  means  of  the  logarithmic 
spiral.  (See  Sqcares,  Least,  Method  or.)    W.  O.  Peck. 

Meandrinse.    See  Coral. 

Heami  (Alkxahdeb),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  States- 
TiUe,  Iredell  co.,  N.  C,  Feb.  A,  1801 ;  rwseived  a  classioal 
edoeatioo  at  the  academy  at  Statesville ;  removed  to  Geor- 
gia about  1S22,  taught  school  for  four  years,  then  attended 
medical  lectures  at  Transylvania  University,  Ky.,  and  oom- 
ueBced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Covington,  Qa.,  1826. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  In  18.'S'1  be  was  called  to  the  su- 
perintendenoy  of  the  manual-labor  school  near  Covington. 
On  the  organisation  of  Emory  College  at  the  same  place 
(now  known  as  Oxford)  in  1838,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  the  physical  sciences,  which  position  he  held  for  eigh- 
iwn years;  in  1840  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry 
u>d  pharmacy  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  located 
St  Augusta;  delivered  regular  courses  of  lectures  there 
daring  the  winter  season,  continuing  at  the  same  time  for 
tight  months  in  each  year  to  fill  his  chair  in  Emory  Col- 
lege; in  186.1  presided  over  the  Masonic  Female  College 
in  Cevington  (a  few  miles  from  Oxford).  In  1854,  Dr. 
Jjlsans  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Emory  College,  but 
shortly  alter  accepted  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Atlanta 
Meilical  College,  which  position  ho  held  for  twelve  years, 
mcladiog  the  period  of  toe  war,  leoturing  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  In  1851  he  travelled  extensively  through  En- 
"ps.  As  a' member  of  the  State  convention  of  1861  be 
■polte  eloquently  and  voted  against  the  ordinance  of  se- 


cession, but  when  it  was  carried  he  promptly  and  thor- 
oughly identified  himself,  his  family,  and  fortunes  with  his 
native  South.  Since  the  war  he  has  held  the  position  of 
agricultural  chemist  for  the  State  at  the  port  of  Savannah, 
which  he  still  (1875)  holds,  retaining  also  his  time-honored 
eonneotion  with  Emory  College.  Uis  latest  work  is  en- 
titled the  Centennial  of  C'kemutry.  A.  II.  Stephens. 

Means  {Joan  H.),  governor  of  South  Carolina  1850-52; 
became  a  colonol  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  was  killed 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Aug.  28,  1862. 

Meares  (Capt.  Jonn),  b.  in  England  in  1746;  became 
a  sailor,  and  made  many  voyages  to  Newfoundland,  Lab- 
rador, and  Greenland ;  entered  the  navy  in  1776;  served 
against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies ;  became  captain  in 
the  merchant  service  after  the  Peace  of  178.1;  went  to 
India;  formed  at  Calcutta  the  "\orth-west  America  Com- 
pany '*  for  opening  trade  with  Russian  America  ;  sailed  from 
Calcutta  in  the  Nootka,  a  vessel  of  200  tons.  Mar.  12, 1786, 
with  which  he  explored  a  portion  of  the  coasts  of  the  pres- 
ent Territory  of  Alaska,  and  fought  with  the  Indians,  but 
had  little  success  in  trading  with  the  Russians ;  returned 
to  the  coast  of  China  ciS  the  Sandwich  Islands;  fitted  out 
a  new  expedition  of  two  vessels,  with  which  he  sailed  from 
Typa  Jan.  22,  1788;  explored  Nootka  Sound,  which  he  en- 
tered May  11, 178il ;  reconnoitred  the  neighboring  coasts, 
of  which  ho  took  possession  for  the  crown  of  England,  and 
reached  Macao  Poo.  5,  1789.  He  published  Yoynget  made 
in  the  yearn  1788-89  from  China  to  the  North-went  Coaet  of 
America  (2  vols.,  London,  1790).  Capt.  Meares's  discov- 
eries form  the  chief  basis  upon  which  the  British  title  to 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia  was  based.  D.  in  London 
in  1801. 

Mearns,  The.    See  KixcABDiNEsniRE. 

Mea'sles  [Lat.  morbilH],  one  of  the  most  frequent  of 
the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  met  with  in  the  young  ( rarely 
in  the  first  half  year  of  life  J  and  old,  more  so  in  the  former, 
as  the  opportunities  for  communication  are  very  great  in 
our  social  relations.  Most  people  are  affected  but  once  in 
a  lifetime,  but  the  cases  of  second,  third,  and  even  fourth 
attacks  are  not  excessively  rare.  Its  contagion  is  most 
effective  about  the  time  when  the  eruption  first  shows  itself, 
but  it  remains  active  until  the  skin  has  been  restored,  by 
peeling  (desquamation)  and  suooessive development,  to  its 
normal  state.  The  eruption  consists  of  small  elevated  red- 
dish spots  (like  a  raspberry),  which  merge  into  each  other, 
and  form  discolorations  of  the  sise  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
dime-piece,  interrupted  by  normal  white  skin.  It  makes 
its  appearance  in  from  a  few  to  thirteen  days  after  contagion 
has  taken  place,  and  after  a  number  of  premonitory  symp- 
toms, such  as  cough  (loose  or  barking),  sore  eyes,  nasal 
oatarrh,  headache,  fever,  have  shown  themselves.  It  ap- 
pears first  on  temples,  forehead,  and  checks,  progresses 
downward  a  day  or  two,  and  disappears  in  about  four  days. 
The  skin  will  peel  off  in  very  small  scales  (not  in  fiakes  as 
in  scarlet  fever),  and  be  in  a  normal  condition  after  a  week. 
Meanwhile,  the  cough  will  become  looser,  the  discharge 
from  nose  and  bronchial  tubes  less,  and  fever  subside. 
The  large  majority  of  cases  run  this  mild  and  normal 
course  with  a  very  small  mortality.  But  there  are  cases 
and  epidemics  accompanied  with  great  danger  in  conse- 
quence of  oomplioations.  The  main  danger  lies  in  the 
aooompanying  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs,  which  may  prove  fatal  in  a  short  time,  or  result  in 
chronic  inflammation  and  consumption.  Besides  these, 
inflammation  of  throat,  ear  (not  so  frequently  as  in  scar- 
latina), eyes,  kidneys  may  remain  behind.  As  these  af- 
fections are  very  serious,  every  caso,  no  matter  how  mild, 
ought  to  be  seen  once  or  twice  by  a  physician.  The  usual 
treatment  of  mild  cases  consists  in  rest  in  bed  from  three 
to  eight  days,  moderate  darkness,  and  cool  temperature 
(67-68°  F.)  of  the  room,  cooling  beverages.  Where  cough 
is  obstinate  a  child  of  two  years  may  take  twenty-five 
drops  of  paregoric  or  one  grain  of  Dover's  powder  at  bed- 
time. In  some  cases  there  is  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  dis- 
tinguishing measles  from  sqarlet  fever,  especially  where 
the  former  is  also  complicated  with  sore  throat  of  a  sim- 
ple or  diphtheritic  character.  The  ushering-in  symptoms 
oelonging  to  the  retpiratnry  organs,  sucln  as  described 
above,  are  characteristic  for  measles,  while  scarlet-fever 
symptoms  take  hold  of  mouth,  throat,  and  the  digestive 
tubes  in  general.  A.  Jaoobi. 

Meas'ore  [Lat.  meneurn],  or  Bar»  one  of  the  small 
regular  portions  into  which  written  or  printed  music  is 
divided  ny  "bar-strokes."  These  measures  mark  and 
regulate  the  time,  accent,  and  rhythm  of  the  notes  in- 
cluded in  them.  In  every  regularly  constructed  melody  or 
train  of  notes  the  ear  observes  a  certain  rhythmical  order, 
under  which  the  melody  seems  to  form  itself  into  clauses, 
phrases,  sections,  or  periods.  In  the  performance  of  oach;> 
of  these  portions  there  will  also  be  noticed  a  constantV- 
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■erica  of  putsations  or  acconU  reoarring  at  equal  dittanaes 
or  lapses  of  time.  These  smaller  divisions,  marked  out 
and  defined  b;  the  periodical  strokes  of  the  aoeent,  are  the 
"  measares "  or  bars  of  modem  music ;  and  the  first  note 
of  each  suoh  measure  always  bears  the  principal  aoeent. 
Measares  or  time-dirisions  are  of  various  kinds  and  capa- 
oities,  according  to  the  nature,  accent,  speed,  or  other 
qualities  of  the  music  expressed  in  them.  But  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  varieties  or 
modifications  either  of  "  common  "  or  "  triple  "  time.  In 
common  time  the  natural  progression  as  marked  by  accent 
is  as  I  1',  2,  3,  4  I  V,  2,  3,  4  I  ,  etc.,  and  in  triple  time  as 
I  1',  2,  3  I  1',  2,  3  I  ,  etc.  (In  both  these  times  there  is 
also  an  inferior  aoeent  on  the  third  beat  of  each  measure.) 
The  radical  difference  between  these  two  forms — the  triple 
and  the  twofold  or  quadruple — renders  it  both  easy  and 
convenient  to  group  all  time-values  into  two  distinct  fami- 
lies, notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the  triple  ele- 
ment into  what  is  oalled  "  compound  common  time,"  The 
measures,  portions,  or  divisions  into  which  music  is  thus 
set  off  by  oar-strokes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deter- 
mining the  rate  or  speed  of  the  music  by  clock -time,  but 
as  the  means  whereby  the  degree  of  slowness  or  rapidity 
chosen  by  the  performer  shall  be  regulated  and  uniiormly 
preserved,  the  accentuation  properly  expressed,  and  all  the 
Deautios  of  form  and  phrase  developed  with  clearness.  In 
any  given  strain  or  movement  the  time-value  of  the  first 
measure  is  the  standard  of  speed  for  all  the  measures  fol- 
lowing, except  in  passages  where  the  composer  specially 
directs  that  the  time  shall  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  or 
otherwise  changed.  In  ancient  music,  and  occasionally 
in  modern,  an  interruption  of  the  regular  time-movement 
occurs  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  measures  different 
in  quality  from  the  current  time  of  the  j>iece;  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  measure  of  triple  time  is  inserted  in  a  com- 
mon time  movement,  or  ricR  vend.  Such  cases  are  gen- 
erally (but  not  always)  indicated  by  a  temporary  change 
of  the  time-mark,  thus : 


(For  further  observations  on  the  varieties  of  time  and 
measure  see  Music  and  Ti.«e.)  William  Stauhtor. 

Meaanre  of  Damages,  in  law.  By  this  phrase  is 
meant  a  collection  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  award  of 
damages  in  courts  of  justice.  The  subject  is  one  which  in 
actual  practice  runs  out  into  great  complexity  and  forms 
the  topic  of  extensive  legal  treatises.  All  that  can  bo  done 
in  this  article  is  to  state  a  few  of  the  principal  rules  that 
are  applied  by  the  courts,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  lead- 
ing textbooks  and  other  sources  of  knowledge  for  detailed 
information. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  outset  to  notice  the  settled  distinc- 
tion that  prevails  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence 
between  courts  of  law  and  equity.  (See  Equity.)  It  is  the 
principal  province  of  courts  of  law  to  award  damages  as  a 
compensation  to  an  ii^ured  party  for  breach  of  contract  or 
other  invasions  of  private  right.  Courts  of  equity,  on  tho 
other  hand,  seek  to  prevent  threatened  or  apprehended  in- 
jury, or  to  compel  a  party  in  case  of  a  contract  to  perform 
it,  instead  of  causing  him  to  pay  damages  for  its  violation. 
Still,  in  special  cases,  the  equity  courts,  as  auxiliary  to 
other  relief,  entertain  the  matter  of  damages.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  this  general  survey  to  consider  these  special 
cases,  and  the  residue  of  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to 
the  examination  of  rules  concerning  damages  prevailing 
in  courts  of  law,  without  referring  to  special  instances 
recogniKod  in  courts  of  equity.  A  preliminary  remark  is, 
that  courts  of  justice  do  not  seek  to  give  an  ii^ured  party 
compensation  for  all  the  damages  that  he  may,  by  a  strict 
course  of  reasoning,  be  supposed  to  have  sustained.  Thus, 
no  compensation  is  given  for  mental  anxiety  or  Buffering, 
nor  is  full  and  adequate  indemnity  necessarily  made  for 
the  costs  and  expenses  to  which  a  party  is  unjustly  sub- 
jected in  the  course  of  a  groundless  litigation.  The  courts 
adopt  rules  of  practical  convenience  which,  while  they  may 
not  supply  the  demands  of  an  ideal  system  of  jurisprudence, 
work  out  substantial  justice.  The  principal  propositions 
recognised  in  the  law  of  damages  will  now  be  stated  in  the 
form  of  rules. 

Jiiile  I.  The  great  general  principle  governing  the  law 
of  damages  is  to  give  compeiuation  for  the  right  violated, 
and  nothing  more.  If  a  party  to  a  contract  plainly  stipu- 
lates for  a  larger  sum  in  case  of  its  breach  than  compensa- 
tion, he  will  not  be  allowed  to  recover  it.  The  stipulation 
will  be  regarded  as  a  "  penalty,"  and  will  not  be  enforced. 
This  is  well  shown  by  the  case  of  an  ordinary  bond  for  the 
payment  of  money.  This  is  so  drawn  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  debtor  would  forfeit  twice  tho  amount  of  his  debt 
If  be  did  not  nav  with  niinctnalitv  on  the  AnnninfeH  dnv. 


Stilt,  no  more  can  be  collected  than  the  actual  debt  with 
interest.  The  great  point  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  fact 
whether  a  stipulation  is  a  penalty  is,  whether  the  amount 
of  damages  can  be  ascertained  by  a  numerical  calculation 
or  its  equivalent.  If  so,  on  agreement  to  pay  more  will 
not  be  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  damages  are 
uncertain  in  amount,  and  the  parties  choose  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  as  to  the  sum  to  De  paid  in  case  the  contract 
is  broken,  the  courts  will  not  interfere  with  it. 

Sale  II.  Exemplary  or  vindietive  damages  are  allowable 
in  certain  oases,  notwithstanding  the  general  principle  that 
the  damages  must  be  compensatory.  "Exemplary"  or 
"  vindictive  "  damages  mean  such  as  are  not  in  their  na- 
ture compensatory,  but  are  awarded  with  a  design  on  the 
part  of  tne  court  to  punish  a  wrongdoer.  The  rule  re- 
specting them  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional  in  its  na- 
ture, and  founded  to  a  certain  extent  on  tneories  of  public 
policy.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  injuries  (mainly  wrongs 
or  torts)  in  which  the  bad  intent  of  the  wrongdoer  is  allowed 
to  enter  as  an  element  in  fixing  the  damages.  So  tho  ab- 
sence of  an  intent  may  lead  to  their  reduction,  as  where 
the  act  was  accidental  or  committed  by  an  irresponsible 
person — e.  g.  a  lunatic.  Both  of  these  cones  may  fall  with- 
in the  rule  of  compensatory  damages,  since  the  presence  or 
absence  of  an  evil  intent  may  increase  or  diminish  the  in- 
jury sustained.  Vindictive  damages  go  still  further,  hav- 
ing in  them  no  element  whatever  of  compensation,  but  are 
strictly  punitive.  The  cases  in  whicn  such  damages, 
among  others,  are  allowed  are  aggravated  eases  of  trespass 
upon  property  or  upon  the  person,  slander,  libel,  seduction, 
cases  of  fraud,  etc.  The  theory  adopted,  as  already  sug- 
gested, is,  that  over  and  above  all  compensatory  damages 
the  wrongdoer  should  be  made  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  as  a 
punishment  for  his  qtuui  criminal  act.  This  is  but  a  rude 
and  imperfect  kind  of  justice,  and  not  reconcilable  with 
sound  principle ;  for  if  there  is  to  be  an  amercement  of 
this  kind,  reason  would  dictate  that  the  amount  should  be 
paid  to  the  state  in  the  course  of  some  appropriate  proceed- 
ing, rather  than  to  the  injured  party.  The  rule  has,  how- 
ever, become  too  well  settled  in  tne  practical  administration 
of  justice  to  be  shaken.  Public  convenience  is  promoted 
by  it,  since  the  law  in  a  number  of  these  cases  permits  no 
criminal  proceeding,  and  without  tho  doctrine  of  "  vindie- 
tive  "  damages  the  wrongdoer  would  escape  all  punishment. 

R«le  III.  In  making  up  an  estimate  of  compensatory 
damages,  there  are  various  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account,  lessening  or  increasing  their  amount.  Among 
them  are  bodily  pain  caused  by  a  personal  wrong.  The 
law  distinguishes  between  bodily  pain  and  mere  mental  suf- 
fering. Damage  is  assumed  to  be  derived  from  the  former, 
and  not  from  the  latter.  In  some  cases  damages  enter  as 
an  element  into  the  cause  of  action  itself.  Some  forms  of 
slander  are  only  made  actionable  by  affirmative  proof  that 
actual  damages  of  a  pecuniary  nature  have  been  sustained. 
Thus,  a  charge  of  unchastity  against  a  female  is  not  by  the 
common  law  an  actionable  slander.  It  may  be  made  so  by 
proof  of  consequent  loss  of  employment  So  in  certain 
cases  of  slander  actual  malice  or  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  is  proper  to  be  token  into  account.  The  fact 
that  a  slander  known  to  be  false  has  been  deliberately  re- 
peated may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  dam- 
ages in  an  action  simply  for  tho  first  utterance,  as  it  tends 
to  characterise  the  intent  of  the  defamer.  No  damages  can 
be  given  for  the  repetition  of  the  slander  in  that  action, 
since  that  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  subsequent  proceed- 
ing, and  it  would  be  unjust  to  award  damages  twice  for  the 
same  violation  of  right. 

Rule  IV.  From  a  violation  of  right  the  law  assumes,  as 
a  rule,  that  damage  will  follow.  If  no  actual  damage  is 
proved,  "  nominal "  damages  will  be  recoverable,  such  as 
a  farthing  or  a  penny.  It  has  been  said  by  high  authority 
that  "  every  injury  imports  a  damage."  It  might  at  first 
thought  be  regarded  as  an  idle  and  foolish  thing  to  bring 
an  action  when  it  must  be  known  in  advance,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  only  nominal  damages  are  re- 
coverable. Such  actions,  however,  are  frequently  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  right.  Thus,  if  in- 
spectors at  a  public  election  should  wilfully  and  improperly 
reject  a  vote,  the  right  to  vote  might  be  vindicated  by  an 
action  for  damages,  though  it  may  bo  difficult  to  say  that 
tho  elector  has  sustained  any  appreciable  damage.  A  Judg- 
ment in  his  favor  would  at  least  establish  his  right.  Bo, 
if  one  should  assert  a  right  of  way  over  another's  land,  the 
owner  might  estAblish  the  non-existence  of  the  right  by 
bringing  an  action  against  the  claimant  for  its  exorcise, 
even  though  the  trespass  was  really  nominal.  A  judgment 
to  this  effect  might  be  highly  important,  since  an  unmo- 
lested exercise  of  the  asserted  right  for  twenty  years  might 
give  the  claimant  a  way  by  prescription.  (See  Prkscrip- 
TiOH.)  There  may  perhaps  be  cases  where  no  possible 
nreflont  or  nrosnective  damage  would  be  sustainea  hv  an 
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inritsioB  of  right,  thence  culled  euea  of  injuriA  tine  damno 
(JDTasion  of  »  right  without  damage),  and  accordingly  no 
Kcorer;  eren  of  nominal  damagea  can  I>e  had. 

BiUt  V.  The  damages  mntt  not  be  too  remote.  This  is 
a  ml*  of  great  importance,  and  one  in  respect  to  which  it 
is  easy  for  inexperienced  persons  to  err.  The  damage 
complained  of  must  have  been  the  natural  and  reaaonalile 
result  of  the  act  of  the  wrongdoer,  or,  in  cases  of  contract, 
mart  have  l>een  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties. 
Simple  as  these  statements  are,  they  are  found  in  practice 
to  m  quite  difficult  of  application.  A  wide  range  of  in- 
qgiry  ia  open  as  to  the  point  when  the  result  is  natural  and 
reasonable.  It  is  plain  that  no  recovery  should  be  had  if 
the  damages  are  really  attributable  not  to  the  wrongful  act 
of  the  defendant,  but  to  some  intermediate  cause.  If  A 
vers  slightly  injured  by  B,  and  the  medical  treatment  of 
tie  wound  thus  occasioned  were  so  unskilful  as  to  lead  to  a 
dangerous  result,  the  damage  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
set  of  B,  but  to  the  want  of  skill  on  the  physician's  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  intermediate  act  be  in  no  sense  a 
eaese,  but  only  an  attendant  upon  the  injury,  the  author 
of  the  primary  act  is  liable  for  all  the  damage  sustained. 
Then  <s  a  well-known  case  in  which  a  squib  was  unlaw- 
fally  thrown  by  one  person  at  another,  who  warded  it  olT 
io  as  to  direct  it  towards  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  plain, 
tif.  a  remote  person  in  the  series,  was  so  injured  by  it  as 
to  lose  his  eve.  It  was  decided  that  the  true  author 
of  the  plaintiff's  injury  was  the  person  who  first  cast  the 
iqiib,  the  intermediate  parties  not  having  acted  deliber- 
ately, but  involuntarily  and  by  way  of  self-defence.  There 
is  an  important  distinction  to  be  observed  in  certain  eases 
letween  actions  of  tort  and  upon  contract.  In  the  former 
ease  any  one  directly  or  eonsequentially  injured  by  the  act 
of  the  wrongdoer  may  bring  his  action.  In  the  latter,  the 
plaintiff  must  be  substantially  a  party  to  the  contract. 
That,  if  a  person  should  lend  to  another  for  use  a  tool  or 
naehine  wnich  be  knew  to  be  dangerous  and  unfit  to  be 
nwd,  and  did  not  give  notice  of  the  defect  to  the  borrower, 
he  would  be  liable  to  him  for  resulting  damages,  but  not  to 
a  mere  stranger  who  might  casually  make  use  of  the  ma- 
chine, u  he  would  have  no  oonneetion  with  the  eontraet  of 
IsBding. 

One  of  the  most  important  cases  that  arises  under  a  con- 
tract is  whether  in  an  action  for  its  breach  profits  that 
might  have  been  realised  if  it  had  l>een  fulfilled  may  be 
recovered  as  damages.  Sometimes  the  question  ooneems 
the  right  to  a  rise  of  price  ocenrring  between  the  time  of 
the  making  of  the  contract  and  of  its  fulfilment.  At  other 
times  it  relates  to  the  profits  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of 
an  article,  such  as  a  steamboat  running  for  hire,  or  a  man- 
nfsctory.  The  inquiry  is  to  Im  solved  by  determining 
whether  the  profits  can  in  a  just  sense  be  said  to  have  been 
within  the  eontemplation  of  the  parties.  Thus,  if  a  seller 
had  merely  eontraetad  to  sell  a  enattel,  as,  for  instance,  a 
iteamboat,  aa  a  mere  article  of  merchandise,  supposing, 
perhaps,  that  the  purchaser  intended  himself  to  sell  it 
spin,  it  could  scarcely  be  claimed  that  anything  more 
eonld  be  recovered  for  breach  of  contract  than  the  rise  in 
price  of  the  etesmboat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  con- 
tracting to  repair  such  an  article  for  an  owner  had  been 
informed  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  a  season  to  carry  pas- 
sengers on  a  particnlar  line,  and  that  for  the  use  of  it  a 
large  rent  eould  be  obtained,  and  he  failed  without  cause 
to  perform  his  contract,  it  might  l>e  just  to  hold  him  for 
lots  of  rental  value.  It  would  be  neeessary  to  distinguish 
between  profits  that  are  in  their  nature  conjectural  and 
arbitrary,  and  such  a  price  as  that  for  which  the  thing  in 
question  would  rent  in  the  market,  since  the  latter  would 
w  reasonably  certain.  The  true  line  of  distinction  is  be- 
tween that  which  is  nneertain,  fluctuating,  and  therefore 
not  ascertainable,  and  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
neasnred  and  ascertained.  The  same  general  line  of 
srgnment  must  be  adopted  as  to  losses  sustained.  If  a 
common  carrier,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  by  an  owner 
s  broken  shall  of  a  mill  to  have  it  repaired  at  a  distant 
point  and  then  returned,  should  neglect  to  perform  his 
eontraet,  and  the  mill  should  conseauently  lie  idle,  loss 
of  rental  value  could  not  be  chargea  to  the  carrier  un- 
less when  the  contract  was  made  be  was  informed  of  the 
relation  of  the  broken  shaft  to  the  mill,  and  thus  had 
the  means  of  knowing  the  consequences  that  would  natu- 
rally result  from  his  want  of  diligence.  Without  such 
inforniation  he  might  suppose  himself  liable  simply  for 
the  piece  of  iron  considered  as  a  chattel,  and  might  for 
that  reason  fail  to  exercise  the  extreme  diligence  that  he 
woald  have  obserred  had  he  known  all  the  facts  of  the 
ose.  Similar  qnestions  will  arise  where  one  is  deprived 
of  his  property  by  wrong.  The  damages  should  be  the 
iegsl,  direct,  and  neeessary  result  of  the  act.  Coi^ectnral 
protts  can  no  more  be  recovered  than  in  the  case  of  eon- 
tiMt.    Thns,  if  one  should  unlawfully  deprive  another  of 


the  use  of  a  mannfactory,  compensatory  damages  (aa  dis- 
tinguished from  vindictive,  i^ready  explained)  would  con- 
sist in  awarding  the  rental  valne  to  the  party  injured.  In 
the  ease  of  ]>ersonaI  injuries,  disqualifying  a  person  from 
labor  or  diminishing  his  productive  power,  tne  question 
has  arisen  whether  account  can  be  taken  of  the  personal 
profits  of  a  business  in  which  the  injured  party  is  engaged. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  point  whether  the  profits  are 
reasonably  certain.  Thus,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
past  professional  income  of  a  physician  can  t>e  considered 
m  such  a  case.  The  New  York  court  of  appeals  has  re- 
eently  refused  to  extend  this  principle  to  tne  past  profits 
of  a  commercial  business  (sucn  as  importing  teas),  as  be- 
ing too  uncertain.  ( Matterton  v.  JIfount  Yernoii,  58  New  York 
Reports,  390,  1875.)  A  good  illustration  of  the  general 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  ease  where  a  sale  of  goods 
Is  made  with  a  warranty  of  their  quality.  They  turn  out 
to  he  defective,  and  loss  is  sustained.  No  recovery  can  be 
had  except  for  losses  directly  attributable  to  the  defects 
within  the  soope  of  the  warranty.  Accordingly,  if  one 
should  purchase  with  warranty  seeds  of  grass  simply  as 
an  article  of  merchandise,  without  informing  the  seller 
that  he  intended  to  sow  them  in  his  field,  and  bo  should 
sow  them  accordingly,  and,  owing  to  their  want  of  ger- 
minating qualities,  should  lose  the  use  of  his  soil  for  a 
season,  he  could  only  recover  the  market  value  of  the 
grass-seed,  and  not  for  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  ground. 
Another  conclusion  would  be  reached  if  the  dealer  in 
seeds  had  been  informed  that  growing  seed  was  wanted 
for  the  purchaser's  use,  to  be  sown  upon  his  farm.  On 
a  like  principle,  if  one  should  buy  a  ship's  cable  un- 
der a  warranty  that  it  was  a  good  cable,  it  would  ap- 
pear, notwithstanding  a  qnestionable  decision  to  the  con- 
trary, that  he  could  not  recover  for  the  loss  of  an  anchor 
which  it  failed  to  hold  owing  to  its  poor  quality,  unless  he 
had  informed  the  seller,  or  that  person  had  reason  to  know, 
that  it  was  to  Iw  used  in  and  about  a  ship.  It  should  be 
added  that  damages  are  deemed  to  be  too  remote  when 
they  are  prodnoed  or  aggravated  by  the  plaintiff's  own  act 
or  negligence.  Under  this  salutary  rule  an  injured  party 
is  not  by  bis  own  remissness  and  inattention  to  allow  the 
damages  to  beoome  unnecessarily  swollen,  and  then  charge 
them  to 'the  wrongdoer.  If  a  trespasser  should  open  the 
gate  to  my  farm,  and  I  became  aware  of  it,  I  should  not 
leave  the  gate  open  for  cattle  to  despoil  my  field,  and  then 
hold  him  responsible.  So,  if  a  servant  is  hired  for  a  def- 
inite period,  and  ia  wrongfiilly  discharged  by  his  master 
before  the  time  has  elapsed,  he  is  not  to  lie  idle  if  oppor- 
tunities to  work  present  themselves  and  charge  his  master 
for  an  amount  equivalent  to  his  wages.  He  should  have 
accepted  an  offer  to  labor  in  the  same  business,  received 
such  wages  as  he  could  obtain,  and  only  have  held  the 
master  for  the  deficiency.  This  rule  is  one  of  general  ap- 
plication in  all  branches  of  business,  and  dictates  that  an 
Injured  party  should  use  reasonable  efforts  to  eonSno  the 
damages  for  a  wrongful  aet  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
possible.  Damages  will  also  be  too  remote  in  a  class  of 
cases  where  the  defendant  may  have  set  another  person  in 
motion  who  was  the  immediate  author  of  the  wrong,  and 
yet  the  loss  sustained  could  not  reasonably  have  been  with- 
in the  defendant's  contemplation.  Still,  if  the  damagea 
oonid  have  been  foreseen  by  the  defendant,  and  were  the 
natural  result  of  his  act,  the  modem  view  is  that  he  ought 
to  l>e  responsible.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  if  the 
ii^ured  party  had  an  action  against  the  direct  author  of 
the  wrong,  the  instigator  of  it,  being  more  remotely  related 
to  the  occurrence,  was  not  liable.  An  illustration  of  the 
correct  principle  will  be  found  in  the  ease  where  a  man- 
hger  of  a  theatre  had  induced  a  singer  for  a  rival  theatre 
to  break  her  engagement  for  the  theatrical  season.  In 
this  ease  the  injured  party  had  an  aotion  against  the  singer 
for  violating  her  contract,  and  yet  the  eonrt,  after  full 
discussion,  held  the  manager  also  liable,  as  the  damage 
sustained  was  the  natural  result  of  his  act.  The  following 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  ease  where  no  liability 
would  attach :  A  person  defames  another,  who  is  a  servant, 
in  general  conversation.  One  of  the  listeners  repeats  the 
conversation  to  the  master,  who  wrongfully  discharges  the 
servant,  so  as  to  make  himself  liable  to  an  aotion.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  natural  connection  be- 
tween the  slander  and  the  master's  wrongful!  act.  It  may 
he  that  the  slanderer  did  not  even  know  that  the  person 
defamed  was  a  servant,  or,  if  he  did,  had  no  expectation 
that  the  conversation  would  be  repeated  to  the  master. 

Another  important  question  in  the  law  of  remoteness  is 
whether  the  costs  of  an  action  growing  out  of  or  incident 
to  the  claim  in  respect  to  which  damages  are  demanded 
can  be  recovered.  For  instance,  suppose  that  A  ia  a  surety 
for  B.  The  latter  makes  default  in  payment,  and  the  farmer 
is  sued,  incurs  a  bill  of  costs,  and  finally  pays  the  creditor.  > 
Should  he  be  allowed  his  costs  1    This  will  depend  npon^ 
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ibe  point  whether  his  resistanco  to  the  action  waa  reason- 
able or  not.  Perhaps  it  was  wholly  useless  and  unneces- 
sary. In  such  a  case  the  costs  cannot  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived from  the  principal's  default,  but  from  the  surety's 
own  obstinacy  or  pertinacity.  It  is  a  wise  course  when  a 
surety  or  other  person  is  sued,  who,  in  case  he  is  made  to 
pay,  has  a  claim  over  against  anotber,  to  notify  that  per- 
son to  make  a  defence  to  the  action.  If  he  neglects  to  at- 
tend to  this  notice,  and  the  party  saed  acts  reasonably  and 
in  good  faith,  he  may  compel  the  party  notified  to  repay 
him  such  costs  and  expenses  as  be  was  obliged  by  the  rules 
of  law  to  pay.  Even  in  this  case  of  notification  there  must 
have  been  some  reasonable  ground  of  defence,  otherwise 
costs  cannot  be  recovered.  It  has  been  well  said  '*  that 
no  person  has  a  right  to  infiamo  his  own  account  against 
another  by  incurring  additional  expense  in  the  unrighteous 
resistance  to  an  action  which  he  cannot  defend." 

Sule  VI.  Losses  not  yet  accrued  may  be  inoluded  in 
damages,  provided  that  they  are  naturally  derived  from  the 
wrongful  act,  and  do  not  themselves  supply  a  separate  cause 
of  action.  If  a  man  were  wounded  in  the  skull,  and  at 
different  times  fresh  pieces  of  the  skull  should  come  out, 
he  would  not  have  a  separate  action  for  each  piece,  but  only 
one  for  the  whole.  Accordingly,  whenever  he  brought  his 
action  he  should  recover  damages  for  the  entire  injury  sus- 
tained, both  present  and  prospective.  Where  an  injured 
party  may  recover  the  entire  damage  in  one  action,  in  gen- 
oral  he  must  do  so.  If  he  fails  to  demand  the  whole  amount, 
the  judgment  will  be  a  bar  to  all  further  proceedings.  It  is 
sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  en- 
tire damages  can  be  recovered  in  one  action,  and  the  law 
upon  the  subject  seems  to  be  in  a  provisional  and  unsatis- 
factory condition.  Reference  must  be  made  for  precise  in- 
formation to  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  rale  now 
under  consideration  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  statute 
of  limitations  (see  Lihitations,  Statute  or),  since,  if  the 
damages  are  all  recoverable  when  the  wrongful  aot  is  done, 
that  statute  will  begin  to  run  from  the  time  when  the  wrong 
was  committed,  rather  than  from  the  period  when  substan- 
tial loss  is  actually  sustained.  Thus,  if  an  attorney  who 
was  employed  to  examine  a  title  should  do  his  work  in  such 
a  negligent  manner  as  to  induce  his  client  to  pay  a  price 
for  encumbered  land  while  he  only  intended  to  pay  for 
unencumbered,  the  statute  begins  to  run  from  the  time  of 
the  breach  of  duty,  rather  than  from  the  foreolosura  of  the 
encumbrance. 

BiUe  VII.  Interest  is  frequently  to  be  paid  by  way  of 
damages.  (See  Lvtbrest.)  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct contract  to  pay  interest ;  in  others,  the  duty  to  pay 
interest  has  no  relation  to  contract,  but  it  is  allowed  as  a 
compensation  for  the  detention  of  property  unlawfully 
withheld,  or  is  imposed  upon  a  wrongdoer  as  a  punishment 
for  his  wrongful  or  fraudulent  conduct.  It  is  only  neoes- 
sary  to  refer  to  this  topic,  it  having  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered under  the  topic  of  Iitterxst. 

HuU  Vltl.  An  important  rule  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  pleading  must  be  adverted  to.  For  this  purpose  a  dis- 
tinction is  taken  between  general  and  special  damages. 
The  former  are  such  as  the  law  implies  or  presumes  to  have 
occurred  from  the  act  complained  of.  Special  damages  are 
such  as  are  not  necessarily  implied  by  the  law,  but  in  the 
particular  case  do  in  fact  arise,  and  are  sufficiently  proxi- 
mate to  be  recognized  by  the  rules  of  law.  In  this  ease 
the  law  of  pleading  requires  that  such  special  damages 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration  and  as  a 
part  of  bis  claim.  The  particular  cases  to  which  this  rule 
applies  must  be  sought  in  the  special  treatises  upon  dam- 
ages and  in  works  upon  pleading.  One  or  two  instances 
may  be  referred  to.  In  an  action  for  a  personal  injui^ 
damages  for  an  interruption  of  the  plaintiff's  occupation 
must  bo  specially  stated.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  a  loss  of  rent  in  an  action  for  injuries  to  real  estate. 

RmU  IX.  The  rules  concerning  the  measure  of  damages 
are  matters  of  law,  to  be  decided  by  the  court  rather  than 
by  the  jury.  The  amount  of  damages  is  frequently  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Jury.  This  is  the  eaae  in  many  actions 
for  wrongs  and  in  personal  aotions  upon  eontract,  sueh  as  a 
breach  of  promise  to  marry.  Still,  over  these  eases  the 
court  exercises  a  superintending  power,  and  may  set  aside 
verdicts  for  excessive  damages,  showing,  as  they  frequently 
do,  undue  prejudice  or  passion  on  the  part  of  the  jury. 
This  power  is  sparingly  exercised,  and  only  in  extreme 
oases.  In  extraordinary  ciuuuL.a<ajiiiU  may  be  set  aside 
where  the  damages  are  '  °s  mainly  the  case 

where  no  damages  are  ^faen  some  ought 

to  be  given. 
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erty  or  for  wrongful  interference  with  it;  aotions  for  the 
breach  of  covenants  for  the  conveyance  or  use  of  land; 
also  upon  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes,  upon  poli- 
oies  01  insurance,  upon  the  sale  of  goods,  contracts  grow- 
ing out  of  the  carriage  of  goods,  including  bills  of  lading; 
also  between  special  parties,  such  as  principal  and  agent 
or  principal  and  surety.  Actions  for  wrongs  involving 
damages  are  among  others  for  specific  goods  wrongfully 
taken  (replevin),  for  their  value  (trover),  for  iqjurios  im- 
mediate and  direct,  to  person  or  property  (trespass),  for 
injuries  indirect  and  consequential  (trespass  on  the  case). 
Underlying  all  these  actions  will  be  found  the  rules  already 
stated.  For  example,  if  a  principal  should  bring  an  action 
against  an  agent  for  violating  his  instructions  in  selling 
merchandise  below  a  fixed  price,  the  measure  of  damages 
is  the  loss  sustained,  and  not  the  difference  between  the 
price  received  and  the  instruction  price.  The  former  rule 
supplies  complete  compensation,  since  the  principal  could 
obtain  equivalent  goods  by  means  of  the  sum  awarded  to 
him.  So,  if  goods  be  wrongfully  taken  or  "converted," 
the  general  rule  of  damages  is  their  value  at  the  time  of 
conversion,  with  interest,  though,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities of  inferior  weight,  a  much  wider  range  is  allowed,  so 
as  to  include  the  highest  price  down  to  the  time  of  the  trial. 

A  peculiar  rule  prevails  in  most  of  the  States,  aa  well  as 
in  England,  in  case  of  a  contract  to  convey  land.  In  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  of  knowledge,  or  reasonable  means  of 
knowledge,  on  the  vendor's  part  that  his  title  is  defective, 
only  nominal  damages  can  be  recovered  if  he  fails  to  make  a 
good  title  to  the  property  which  he  has  contracted  to  oonvey. 
The  principal  reason  of  this  rule  is  that  in  an  ordinary 
covenant  for  title  in  a  deed  the  utmost  amount  of  damages 
allowed  by  the  law  of  most  of  our  States  is  the  considera- 
tion-money and  the  interest.  If  no  consideration  has  been 
paid,  nothing  ean  be  recovered,  so  that  rise  of  price  does 
not  enter  in  as  an  element  in  an  action  upon  a  covenant  for 
title  in  a  deed.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  that  in  a  con- 
tract to  convey,  any  higher  rate  of  damages  should  be  al- 
lowed than  would  be  given  in  case  an  actual  deed  had  been 
delivered  and  the  title  had  proved  defective.  The  law  of 
damages  in  real-estate  transactions  is  therefore  somewhat 
anomalous  and  exceptional,  and  differs  widely  from  that 
which  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  sale  or  oontrtust  to  sell 
personal  property. 

Distinctions  affecting  this  subject  cannot  be  further  pur- 
sued, and  reference  for  additional  information  must  be 
made  to  the  excellent  treatises  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  of  Mr. 
Mayne,  as  well  as  to  the  leading  works  on  contracts  and 
torts,  and  to  the  digests  and  cases  in  the  law  reports. 

T.  W.  UWISHT. 

Measnrea.    See  Weiqrts  and  Measures. 

Meat  or  Flesh,  Extract  aad  Juice  of.    This  is 

a  subject  which,  besides  its  great  and  obvious  scientific 
importance,  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  practical  aspect 
from  the  introduction  into  dietetics,  medicine,  and  hence 
into  commerce,  of  condensed  extracts  from  flesh-meat— an 
introduction  due  to  the  great  Liebig.  Several  chemists 
throughout  the  world  have  lately  given  attention  to  points 
of  chemical  theory  involved  in  the  prooesses  of  formation 
and  destruction  of  flesh  whioh  constantly  go  on  in  the  an- 
imal body.  As  yet  comparatively  little  progress  has  been 
made,  owing  to  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  the  sub- 
ject. Liebig  himself  many  years  since  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  these  investigations  by  studying  several  important 
definite  crystalline  principles  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  which 
are  no  doubt  intermediate  produots  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  organic  molecules  of  the  proteid  bodies  in  the  process 
of  their  ultimate  transformation  into  carbonic  aoid,  water, 
urea,  and  other  constituents  of  the  variooa  animal  excreta. 
Sarcolactie  acid  (already  described  under  the  head  Lactic 
Acid)  is  one  of  these;  alio  Leucine  (which  see),  althdogh 
the  latter  was  long  before  discovered  by  Proust.  Among 
the  substances  studied  and  discovered  by  Liebig  may  aiKo 
be  mentioned  creatine  (previously  discovered  by  Chevreul), 
tareine,  and  tnorinic  acid.  Doubtless  some  remain  yet  to 
be  isolated. 

Besides  these  crystalline  organic  principles,  the  juice  of 
flesh  contains  some  proteid  bodies  coagnlable  by  boiling, 
together  with  various  salts,  organic  and  inorganic,  of  pot- 
ash, and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  soda  and  other  bases.  Among 
the  inorganic  salts  the  predominant  aoid  is  the  phosphoric, 
and  next  to  this  hydrochloric.  In  the  making  of  btt/-ten, 
so  largely  used  as  a  food  for  invalids,  all  the  soluble  ingre- 
dients of  the  flesh  are,  in  the  first  instance,  communicated 
to  water,  inclusive  of  the  soluble  proteid  bodies ;  and  on 
subsequent  boiling  the  latter  will  be  converted  into  an  in- 
soluble ooagulum,  just  as  white  of  egg  would  be  if  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  Much  will  then  depend,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation.  If  the  beef- 
tea  be  merely  strained  through  a  cloth,  as  is  usual,  this 
coagnlum  will  chiefly  pass  through  and  become  an  ingre- 
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divnt  of  the  preparation,  and  doobtless,  in  conseqacnce  of 
its  fine  9tate  of  division,  will  be  to  those  capable  of  digcst- 
Inj  it  a  highly  nutritious  ingredient,  one  which  furnishes 
food  of  a  "  plastic  '*  character,  capable  of  building  up  new 
mnscle  and  tissue.  There  appears  no  reason  to  suppose 
tliat  beef-tea,  if  first  olarifiea  and  freed  from  ingredients 
of  the  proteid  class — whether  condensed  subsequently  or 
not  into  meat-extract — would  furnish  a  complete  food,  either 
for  the  sick  or  the  well.  At  the  same  time,  the  entire  ab- 
wnce  of  value,  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  which  is  imputed 
by  some  is  entirely  unreasonable.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  organic,  and  particularly  the  nitroge- 
nous, principles  found  amonx  the  soluble  ingredients,  per- 
form, as  claimed  by  Baron  Licbig.  some  precious  functions, 
as  yet  not  understood,  in  the  process  of  nutrition ;  and  the 
weight  of  testimony  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  great  value, 
at  least,  of  these  beef-extracts  in  assisting  nutrition,  and 
even  in  stimulating  the  same  into  a  greater  degree  of  rap- 
iility,  in  snch  manner  as  to  prove  in  many  cases  of  the 
greatest  value.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  by  reason 
of  the  excess  of  potash  salts  present  in  these  meat-extracts 
they  may  exert  a  really  poisonous  action.  This  no  doubt 
i«  true  also,  as  of  almost  any  other  special  nutritive  agent 
if  taken  exclusively  and  to  excess.  Such  is  actually  the 
ease  with  nigar,  for  example,  when  constituting  too  large 
U'l  continuous  an  ingredient  of  the  food.  8uch  is  the  case 
with  fatty  substances  also,  even  of  the  most  digestible  kind, 
like  butter. 

We  may  qnote  here  some  recent  very  instructive  an- 
alyses of  two  kinds  of  beef-extract,  made  by  C.  F.  Chand- 
ler and  F.  A.  Cairns,  which  are  especially  valuable  as  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  ingredients  soluble  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  as  well  as  in  water : 

IMMtlt      ft*  Altmlo 
7nj-B«aUM    umt'^xumet 
eitneu  t^tory. 

Water  (expelled  at  2120  F.) 17.21  14.78 

Ash 13.01  18.16 

fiahstances  soluble  In  88  per  cent,  alco- 
hol, dried  at  212°  F 33.0>  44.57 

Fat,  etc..  soluble  in  ether 0.14  0.18 

Total  nitrogen _ 8.18  9.12 

Nitrogen  in  portion  soluble  in  alcohol..    3.19  4.75 

Soda 2.44  2.35 

Potasn , 9.20  7J«S 

Lime 0.05  0.0« 

Magnesia _ O.W  0.150 

Oxide  of  Iron _ 0.02  0.07 

Chlorine 2.98  IM 

Sulpliur _ 0.29  0.22 

Sulphuric  acid  (S0,> 0.03  0.03 

Phosphoric  acid  (POj) 8.20  5.64 

Henrt  Wcktx. 
Heath;  coanty  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  906  square  miles.  It 
forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  limestone  plain 
which  occupies  the  whole  central  part  of  Ireland.  The 
ground  is  level  or  gently  undulating ;  the  soil  consists  of  a 
rich  loam,  and  is  very  fertile.  The  occupations  are  almost 
sxelusively  agricultural,  chiefly  grazing  and  dairy-farming. 
Pop.  95,568,  of  whom  37,715  are  unable  to  read  or  write : 
42.925  persons  emigrated  from  this  county  between  1851 
and  1872.     Principal  town,  Trim. 

JNeanx,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Mame,  on  the  Marne.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  aad 
bu  a  fine  cathedral  with  a  monument  of  Bossuet,  who  waa 
bi^bop  here.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  cottons,  cali- 
coes, aailolotb,  vinegar,  and  saltpetre,  and  numerous  flour- 
mills  on  the  Marne  from  which  great  quantities  of  flour 
are  sent  to  Paris.     Pop.  11,34.3. 

Mebanes'ville,  post-v.  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C,  on  the 
North  Carolina  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  the  Bingham  School. 
He'caily  tp.  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  712. 
lllec'ca«  city  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Hedjax,  in  lat.  21°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  40°  8'  E.,  65  miles  E.  of 
Jiddsh,  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
and  barren  valley  enclosed  by  naked  hills,  but  although  it  has 
no  trees,  no  public  places,  and  only  one  public  building  of 
importance,  and  altnongh  its  streets  are  unpaved,  dusty  in 
the  summer  and  muddy  in  the  rainy  reason,  Mecca  is  hand- 
somer and  better  built  than  most  Eastern  cities.  The  streets 
sre  wide  and  the  houses  solidly  built  of  brick,  granite,  and 
sandstone,  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  with  windows 
opening  into  the  streets.  The  city  is  comparatively  mod- 
em, bnilt  about  450  A.  D.  Its  peculiar  character  as  a  city 
eorresponda  to  the  peculiar  circumstanoes  which  have  made 
it  not  only  a  large  city,  but  the  most  celebrated  city  of  ail 
Islam.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  and  it  contains 
the  Kaaia  (which  see).  It  has  no  manufactures  and  (prop- 
erly speaking)  no  trade.  It  depends  wholly  on  the  pilgrims 
wbo  annually  gather  here  to  tde  number  of  100,000.  It  is 
not  exactly  an  absolute  duty,  but  it  is  a  sacred  obligation, 
of  every  Mohammedan  to  visit  Mecca  at  lea.°t  once  in  his 
life,  to  make  his  prayers  in  its  mosque,  £i-Haram,  and  to 


kiss  the  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Mecca  live  by  hiring  rooms  to  the  pilgrims  and  supply- 
ing them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  during  their  sojourn 
in  the  city.  The  natives,  however,  of  this  sacred  place  are 
generally  described  as  cold,  irreligious,  shrewd,  avaricious, 
and  addicted  to  debaucheries  of  all  kinds ;  they  often  amass 
princely  fortunes,  which  they  spend  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner.  Of  late,  however,  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
has  decreased  considerably.  Pop.  about  45,000,  with  lodg- 
ing-room for  three  times  that  number.  (See  Richard  F. 
Burton's  Pertonal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
Medi»a,  1855.) 

Mecca,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.,  4  miles  N. 
of  Baconsburg  Station  ( Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R.), 
celebrated  for  its  heavy  petroleum,  valued  for  lubricating 
purposes.     Fop.  935. 

Mecca  Balsam,  called  also  Balm  of  Gilead.  The 
class  of  substances  called  baUamt  are,  chemically,  mixtures 
of  solid  resinous  matters  proceeding  from  the  oxidation 
of  essential  oils,  with  some  of  the  essential  oils  themselves 
from  which  they  proceed.  Common  crude  turpentine  and 
Venice  turpetttine  are  familiar  examples.  The  balsam  of 
Mecca,  when  pure  and  genuine,  is  tlie  resinous  exudation 
from  a  plant  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea, 
known  to  botanists  as  HaUamodendron  GiUaden»e,  a  small 
evergreen  shrub.  In  the  East  (t  is  much  employed  in 
medicine  and  perfumery,  but  the  inferiority  and  spurious 
character  of  the  material  sent  under  its  name  into  Western 
commerce  have  led  to  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of 
its  use.  Trommsdorff  found  in  it  30  per  cent,  of  volatile 
oil,  64  per  cent,  of  hard  and  4  per  cent,  of  soft  resin,  and 
a  minute  quantity  of  a  bitter  substance.  Bonastre  found 
only  10  per  cent,  of  fragrant  volatile  oil.  The  essential 
oil  is  no  doubt  a  torpene,  but  no  special  examination  of  it 
has  been  made.  H.  Wurtz. 

Mechao'ic,  tp.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.,  contains  a  valuable 
bed  of  cannel  coal  8  feet  thick.     Fop.  1066. 

Mechanical  [Gr.  fii)j[iirudc]  Art  is  most  easily  distin- 
guished from  fine  art  by  the  character  of  its  products ;  those 
of  fine  art  represent  ideas,  those  of  mechanical  art  answer 
purposes ;  the  former  result  in  a  gratification  of  the  aesthet- 
tcal  sense,  the  latter  are  made  for  practical  use.  The  painting 
of  a  flower  so  as  to  represent  a  certain  effect  of  color  or  form 
characteristic  of  vegetable  life,  and  thereby  symbolical  of 
life  in  general,  is  a  work  of  art ;  the  painting  of  a  flower 
so  as  to  show  to  the  student  the  structure  and  correlation 
of  its  organs  is  a  work  of  mechanical  art  There  is,  never- 
theless, much  that  is  mechanical  in  all  fine  art,  even  in  a 
lyrical  poem  or  a  symphony;  and  when  the  artist  is  not 
thoroughly  trained  in  this,  the  mechanical  part  of  bis 
work,  no  inspiration  can  save  the  eesthetioal  effect  from 
being  blurrea.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  is 
aesthetical  in  all  mechanical  arts — in  carpentry,  coach- 
making,  etc. ;  and  if  the  artisan  is  without  taste  or  has  a 
bad  taste,  no  smartness  of  contrivance  or  skill  of  workman- 
ship can  ever  make  his  work  completely  satisfactory.  Yea, 
in  certain  fields — as,  for  instance,  in  arohitecture — the  fine 
and  the  mechanical  arts  are  mixed  so  closely  together  that 
the  dominion  has  become  disputed.  Here,  too,  however, 
the  above-given  distinction  will  suffice.  A  building,  whe- 
ther a  court-house,  bank,  or  church,  is  a  work  of  mere 
mechanical  art  if  it  is  made  only  to  answer  its  practical 
purposes,  but  if  it  is  also  made  to  represent  in  its  forms 
the  ideas  of  worship,  government,  or  enterprise  which 
underlie  those  purposes,  it  is  also  a  work  of  art.  (See  Art 
and  Fi!fB  Art.) 

Mechanical  Calcnlation.  The  employment  of  sim- 
ple mechanical  devices  for  assisting  arithmetical  computa- 
tions dates  from  the  very  origin  of  the  science,  as  is  shown, 
in  fact,  by  the  etymology  (Lat.  cnlculut,  "a  pebble"), 
which  indicates  that  the  earliest  "  calculations  "  of  a  rude 
people  were  effected  by  means  of  an  actual  counting  of 
grams  or  bits  of  stone,  each  representing  a  unit  of  the 
staple  of  traffic.     They  would  not  be  employed,  however, 
until  the  number  of  the  fingers  on  the  two  hands,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  decimal  notation,  was  exceeded. 
The  second  step  in  the  development  of  arithmetic  must 
have  been  to  make  a  single  pebble  or  grain  represent  a 
group  of  5  or  10  units.     The  third  step  would  be  reached 
at  a  much  later  period  by  making  a  pebble  or  grain  (of 
larger  siie  or  different  color)  represent  100,  when  a  prob- 
lem of  addition  involving  many  thousands  of  units  could 
be  mechanically  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  small  number 
of  pebbles  of  three  different  kinds,  the  operation  of  "car- 
rying ten  "  being  mechanically  represented  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  unit  of  the  larger  denomination  for  10  of  the 
smaller.    This  was  the  principle  from  which  originated  tii«         \  I 
abacus.     It  is  thus  seen  that  mechanical  methods  of  qn^  »» 
putation  preceded  the  perfection  of  mental  arithm--  ' 
the  use  of  writing  for  the  same  purpose.     Plato       r^^-^r^i  r> 
Digitized  by_VjOO)^iC 
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a  eliding  square  to  Rolve  the  problem  of  tvo  mean  propor- 
tionals, and  Nioomedes  in  the  first  century  B.  c.  deriaed  a 
conchoid  curve  for  the  (olution  of  the  lame  problem,  aa 
well  aa  for  trisecting  an  angle.  The  Greeics  and  Romans 
employed  the  abacus  for  their  ordinary  problema  of  arith- 
metic, and  the  same  or  similar  instruments  continued  in 
common  use  in  Southern  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  England  atill  later,  until  they  were  saper- 
scded  by  the  progress  of  written  arithmetic.  Oitkter'b 
Scale  and  Napier's  Bones  (which  see),  inTented  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  extremely  ingenioua  contri- 
vances, but  of  little  practical  use  from  the  limited  nature 
of  their  operation.  Blaise  Pascal,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
geniuses  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  constructed  in  1642, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  machine  for  performing  the  roa- 
tine  operations  of  arithmetic.  It  consisted  of  a  group  of 
wheels  and  cylinders.  On  the  convex  surfaces  of  the  latter 
were  inscribed  the  numbers  with  which  the  operations  were 
to  be  performed,  consisting  of  the  ten  figures  of  the  decimal 
system,  and  the  numbers  adapted  for  the  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  livres,  sous,  and  deniers.  These  cylinders  were 
connected  by  wheels  in  such  manner  that  a  single  revolu- 
tion of  one  wheel  produced,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  desired  operation,  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  revolutions  of 
the  other  wheels.  The  first  cylinder  was  turned  by  hand, 
and  the  others  were  moved  in  conformity  to  the  desired 
arithmetical  rule.  In  1673,  Leibnitz  described  a  machine 
for  a  similar  purpose,  said  to  have  been  superior  to  Pas- 
cal's in  practical  operation,  but  too  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive to  be  brought  into  use.  In  1822,  Mr.  Charles 
Babbage  read  two  papers  before  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society  descriptive  of  a  machine  he  had  invented 
for  solving  mathematical  problems  of  some  complex- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  printing  its  own  results  by 
means  of  types.  This  would  evidently  have  been  of  !n- 
oaleulable  service  in  the  tedious  toil  of  computing  astron- 
omical tables,  and  the  society  therefore  memorialised  the 
government  for  pecuniary  aid  in  constructing  a  machine. 
The  aubjeet  was  referred  to  the  Royal  Soeiety,  and  a  oom- 
mitteo,  of  which  Heraobel,  Davy,  Toung,  and  Wollaaton 
were  members,  reported  in  favor  of  the  invention.  The 
government  thereupon  made  a  liberal  grant,  but  the  plan 
of  the  machine  waa  extremely  complicated,  and  was  more 
than  once  modified,  so  that  artisans  had  to  be  apeoially 
educated  to  underatand  it.  Large  anras  were  advanced 
from  time  to  time  for  many  years,  bat  the  machine  was 
never  completed,  and  in  1843,  after  twenty  years'  labor  and 
a  fruitleaa  expenditure  of  $85,000,  the  government  refused 
to  countenance  any  farther  outlay,  and  the  nnflniehed 
"  difierence  engine,"  as  it  was  called,  waa  placed  in  the 
museum  of  King's  College,  London.  Had  the  plan  of  the 
inventor  been  successfully  carried  out,  this  macnine  would 
perform  all  the  operations  of  simple  arithmetic  on  any 
numbers  whatever;  combine  quantities  algebraically  or 
arithmetically  in  an  nnlimited  variety  of  relations ;  use 
algebraic  aigna  aeoording  to  their  proper  lawa,  and  develop 
the  conaequenoea  of  thoae  laws ;  arbitrarily  substitute  any 
formula  for  any  other;  effect  processes  of  differentiation 
and  integration  on  functions  in  which  the  operations  take 
pl^ce  by  successive  steps ;  execute  the  operationa  of  the 
combinatory  analysis,  and  compute  the  numbers  of  Ber- 
nouilli.  The  cardinal  principle  of  Babbage's  machine  is 
the  fact  that  if  we  begin  with  a  table  of  logarithms  or 
sines,  then  make  a  second  table  consisting  of  the  differences 
between  the  successive  numbers  of  the  first,  then  a  third 
from  the  differences  of  the  second,  etc.,  we  ultimately  reach 
a  table  in  which  all  the  numbers  are  the  same.  Reversing 
the  process,  and  the  first  uumber  of  each  table  being  given, 
the  first  table  could  be  recovered  by  a  aeries  of  additions 
starting  from  the  table  of  equal  numbers.  Moreover,  the 
machine  stamps  each  figure  as  fast  aa  oaloulated  upon  a 
stereotype  plate,  ao  that  no  errora  of  the  preaa  oould  be 
mode  in  the  publication  of  tables  thai  oaloulated.  A  ma- 
chine for  effecting  the  same  abject  upon  adifferent  principle 
was  commenced  by  two  Swedish  brothers,  Oeorge  and  Ed- 
ward Scheuts,  in  1834,  and  successfully  completed  in  1853. 
It  was  exhibited  i  n  London  in  1854,  and  in  Paris  in  1855,  and 
purchased  by  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany  in  1856. 
It  calculates  to  fifteen  places  of  decimals,  impressing  upon 
lead  the  result  to  eight  places,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
figures  per  minute.  By  taking  out  certain  wheels  and 
putting  in  others  it  will  oalculate  and  record  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence;  in  degrees,  minntea,  and  aeoonda;  in 
tons,  hundredweighta,  and  ponnda,  and  in  many  other 
modes  of  notation.  It  ia  undoubtedly  the  moat  perfect  in- 
strument of  its  kind  ever  completed,  and  has  been  suoceas- 
fully  employed  at  Albany  in  delicate  astronomical  calcula- 
tions. Porter  C.  Bliss. 

IHechan'ical  Vowen,  certain  elementary  forms  of 
mechanism  in  which  the  simplest  possible  material  con- 


action  of  a  force  applied  at  one  point  in  a  given  direc- 
tion ia  caused  to  overcome  a  resistance  at  another  point 
in  any  required  direction.  In  its  general  acceptation 
the  term  "mechanical  power"  implies  also  the  condi- 
tion that  an  "  advantage "  is  gained  by  the  use  of  one 
of  these  elementary  machines ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
small  force  acting  through  a  given  space  may  be  made  to 
overcome  a  greater  force  acting  as  a  resistance  through  a 
less  space.  When  increase  of  motion  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject, a  force  acting  through  a  given  space  may  overcome 
a  less  resistance  acting  through  a  greater  space.  Where  a 
simple  transfer  of  the  direction  or  point  of  application  of 
a  force  takes  place,  without  any  possible  "  advantage  "  in 
either  of  these  respects,  the  material  connection  between 
the  points  of  application  of  the  power  and  resistance  docs 
not  necessarily  involve  the  employment  of  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary machines  or  mechanical  powers. 

In  discussing  the  motions  which  are  transmitted  by 
means  of  elementary  machines  it  is  unnecessary  to  take 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  act  upon  them. 
These  may  be  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  in  which  forth 
exhibits  itself  or  is  employed  by  men  and  animals,  such 
as  gravity,  inertia,  friction,  etc.;  one  general  principle 
being  sufficient  for  all — vis.  that  in  any  elementary  ma- 
chine the  product  of  the  forco  or  effort  into  the  distance 
passed  over  by  its  point  of  application  must  be  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  resistance  multiplied  by  the  distance 
passed  over  by  its  point  of  application.  If  the  force  or 
effort  be  a  liqnid  pressure  acting  on  a  surface,  the  resist- 
ance being  a  eorresponding  liquid  pressure  acting  on  a 
different  surface,  then  the  volumes  through  which  the  two 
surfaces  move  under  the  influcnoea  of  the  action  and  re- 
action must  be  equal.  Thia  latter  enumeration  of  the 
general  principle  is  applicable  especially  to  hydrostatic 
machines. 

Under  these  general  definitions  and  conditions  all  the 
elementary  machines  which  are  met  with  in  mechanical 
constructions,  or  which  are  employed  by  man  and  animals 
in  locomotion,  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads,  each 
depending,  for  the  calculation  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  moving  force  and  the  reaistance,  upon  certain  ele- 
mentary theorems  of  mechanics.  The  classifications  are 
the  lever  ;  the  ineltHed  plane  ;  tho  jointed  Imke  (called  also 
the  funicular  machine,  and  also  the  "  toggle-joint ") :  and 
the  hydroitatic  preu.  All  machines  of  artificial  oonstruc- 
tion  and  all  movements  of  animals  in  locomotion  depend 
on  the  action  of  these  simple  machines  or  mechanical 
powers,  either  in  their  elementary  forms  or  in  various 
combinations. 

The  lever  ia  based  on  the  theorem  of  moments  of  /orra, 
and  involvea  a  rotation  of  a  material,  rigid  bar  or  form 
about  a  point  called  the  fulcrum.  The  moment  of  a 
force  is  the  product  of  the  force  measured  in  units  of 
force  (pounds),  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  its  lino  of  action  to  the  centre  of  rotation,  the  ful- 
crum. Whatever  be  the  directions  of  the  effort  or  power, 
and  the  resistance,  applied  to  two  points  of  a  lever,  the 

firoducts  obtained  by  multiplying  each  by  the  perpendicu- 
ar  distance  from  its  line  of  action  to  the  fulcrum  must  be 
equal.  The  pressure  upon  the  point  of  rotation  in  the 
fulcrum  acts  as  a  third  force,  which  at  any  instant  main- 
tains the  other  two  in  equilibrio.  To  find  thia  pressure 
in  any  given  direction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the 
components  of  the  other  two  foreea,  which  act  in  diree- 
tiona  parallel  to  the  given  direction,  and  the  equilibrium 
ia  established  by  the  general  theorem  of  parallel  forces — 
vii.  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  always  equal  to 
their  sum  if  they  act  in  the  aame  direction,  and  to  their 
difference  if  they  act  in  contrary  directions.  Thia  result- 
ant in  the  case  of  the  lever  is  the  preaanre  upon  the  ful- 
erom,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  force  if  the 
parallel  oomponenta  of  the  forces  act  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  in  the  common  direction  of  the  forces  if  they 
act  in  the  same  direction.  All  problems  of  levers,  whether 
they  be  straight  or  bent,  and  whether  the  forces  applied 
to  them  are  parallel  or  oblique,  may  be  solved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  rules. 

The  wheel-and-axle  and  the  movable  pulley  are  ele- 
mentary machines,  depending  for  their  action  on  the 
principle  of  the  lerer,  although  sometimes  classed  as  sepa- 
rate mechanical  powers.  The  fixed  pulley  merely  changes 
the  direction  and  point  of  application  of  the  force  applied 
to  the  cord  passing  over  it,  but  no  other  advantage  results 
from  it.  In  the  case  of  the  movable  pulley  the  fulcrum  ia 
movable,  and  acts  as  an  instantaneous  axis,  the  resistance 
acting  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum. 

The  inclined  plane  and  the  joinfed  link*  depend  for  their 
action  on  the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 
Representing  the  relations  between  the  height,  length,  and 
base  of  an  inclined  plane  by  the  altitude,  hypothtnnse. 
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the  fore«e  wbicb  cftase  a  slldfng  of  a  body  on  an  inclined 
plane  is  as  foUovs :  If  the  effort  or  power  Iw  applied  par- 
allel to  the  length  of  the  plane,  and  the  resistance  parallel 
to  the  height,  the  effort  will  be  to  the  resietanoe  aa  the 
heii^ht  of  the  plane  to  the  length.  When  a  man  roUa  a 
barrel  np  an  inclined  plane  into  his  wagon,  be  obtains 
not  only  the  advantage  of  the  inclined  plane,  but  also  the 
sdrantage  of  rolling  over  sliding  friction.  The  total  use- 
ful work  performed,  leaving  friction  out  of  consideration, 
ie  the  work  of  elevating  the  weight  of  the  liarrel  from  the 
ground  to  the  wagon ;  and  this  total  work  can  in  no  way 
be  avoided.  It  is,  however,  accomplished  by  a  small  mus- 
cular effort  exerted  through  a  greater  space  than  the  height 
of  the  wagon,  the  diminution  of  the  effort  necessary  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  the  plane. 

The  wedge  is  an  example  of  an  inclined  plane.  When 
a  pressure  is  exerted  against  the  end  of  a  wedge  to  force 
it  forward,  the  resistance  against  the  face  of  the  wedge 
will  be  to  the  pressure  applied  to  the  end  as  the  distance 
through  which  the  wedge  mores  is  to  the  distance,  peipon- 
dieular  to  the  face^  through  whioh  the  material  yields  to 
the  action. 

The  screw  is  an  inclined  plane  in  the  form  of  a  helix 
wound  around  a  cylinder,  and  its  action  is  determined  by 
the  same  laws. 

The  jointed  links,  in  which  the  relation  between  the 
power  and  resistance  is  found  by  the  application  of  the 
parallelogTam  of  farces,  is  not  so  often  found  in  artificial 
conrtmetions  as  some  of  the  other  elementary  machines, 
but  it  possesses  especial  interest  in  being  found  applied 
in  the  mechanism  of  all  walking  or  leaping  animals.  A 
few  artificial  constructions,  among  which  may  be  named 
Hirks's  press,  are  based  on  this  mechanical  power,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  two  rigid  bars  or  linkt  jointed  together, 
the  effort  being  applied  at  the  joint  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enlarge  the  angle  Detween  the  bars.  If  one  bar  rest  against 
an  immovable  point  of  resistance,  and  the  other  be  guided 
in  a  given  direction,  when  the  two  bars  approach  a  straight 
line  the  action  of  the  force  at  the  joint  is  to  overcome  a 
much  greater  resistance  at  the  end  of  the  guided  bar.  A 
succession  of  jointed  links,  as  in  the  hinder  legs  of  leaping 
animals,  not  only  multiplies  motion,  but  enables  the  ani- 
mal to  exert  the  greatest  effort  in  the  direction  of  the 
terminal  motion. 

The  Hydrntlntie  pren  is  an  elementary  machine  which 
depends  for  its  action  on  the  principle  of  distribution  of 
pressures  through  the  medium  of  a  liquid.  If  a  closed  ves- 
sel filled  with  a  liquid  be  tapped  at  any  point,  and  a  small 
piston  be  inserted  in  snoh  a  manner  that  an  external  pres- 
sure may  be  applied  to  the  piston,  no  liquid  being  allowed  to 
escape, — when  such  a  pressure  is  applied,  every  part  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  vessel,  equal  in  area  to  the  piston, 
will  feel  the  additional  pressure  independently  of  all  the 
other  parts.  If  one  end  of  the  vessel  be  closed  by  a  tight 
piston  movable  outward,  the  total  additional  pressure  upon 
the  surface  of  this  larger  piston  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  additional  pressures  upon  its  parts,  each  of 
these  small  parts  being  equal  to  the  area  of  the  smaller 
piston.  The  force  required  to  resist  the  total  additional 
pressure  on  the  large  piston  will  then  be  as  many  times 
greater  than  the  force  applied  to  the  small  piston  as  the 
surface  of  the  larger  is  greater  than  the  surface  of  the 
smaller  piston.  If  motion  take  place,  the  extent  of  motion 
of  the  two  pistons  must  follow  the  inverse  of  this  rule. 
The  distance  passed  over  by  the  two  pistons  will  be  in- 
versely proportional  to  their  areas. 

Ordinary  machines,  whether  they  be  prime  mnvrr» — i.  «. 
whether  they  receive  directly  and  utilize  the  action  of 
ranscniar  force,  the  force  of  gravity  acting  through  falling 
water,  the  wind,  or  the  moving  force  of  heat — or  whether 
they  be  secondary  machines  driven  by  prime  movers,  are 
elementary  machines,  or  combinations  of  the  elementary 
machines  which  have  been  named.  They  consist  gener- 
ally of  a  framework  for  sustaining  and  supporting  the 
moving  pieces,  and  certain  connections  between  the  mov- 
ing pieces  by  whioh  motion  is  communicated  from  one 
moving  piece  to  another,  or  from  the  driving  point  to  the 
working  point.  The  principles  according  to  which  such 
motions  are  communicated  are  based  on  the  laws  of 
motion  (see  Motion),  and  have  been  fully  developed  for  all 
ordinary  machines  in  modern  works  on  the  principles 
of  mechanism.  Prof.  Robert  Willis,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Cambridge,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  develop  this  interesting  and  useful  branch 
of  pnetical  mechanics  into  a  special  science. 

W.  P.  TnowBRinoit. 

Heehan'lc  Falls,  post-v.  of  Androscoggin  co..  Mo., 
33  miles  X.  of  Portland,  on  the  Atlantic  and  PaciSc  R.  R., 
has  1  academy,  4  churches,  6  paper-mills,  1  rifle-factory,  1 
.  shoe-factory,  1  cheese-factory,  1  weekly  newspaper,  excel- 
lent water-power,  a  corn-canning  establishment,  a  good 
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hotel,  mannfactories  of  harness,  organs,  and  furniture,  and 
a  number  of  stores.     Pop.  about  1700. 

Walter  Clarke,  Ed.  "  Axuboscoooii  Hkrald." 
flfechan'icB  [Gr.  ^iixanic^].  The  term  "mechanics  "  was 
originally  employed  tu  designate  the  principles  of  action  of 
machines ;  the  science  which  embraces  the  Ilws  of  motion 
and  force,  commonly  called  the  fritnre  of  meehatiict,  hav- 
ing derived  its  origin  principally  from  practical  operations 
rather  than  from  theoretical  abstractions.  The  proficiency 
of  the  ancients  in  practical  mechanics  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  descriptions  of  machines  whioh  have  been  preserved 
in  their  writings:  In  the  constmetion  of  temples,  pyramids, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  and  other  great  works,  the  elementary 
machines  must  have  performed  an  important  part ;  and 
indeed  some  ideas  of  modem  physics  seem  to  have  entered 
into  the  conceptions  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers ;  such 
as  that  of  the  elements  or  atoms,  the  a-ther,  and  the  idea 
that  all  things  are  in  incessant  motion.  Archimedes  (287- 
212  B.  c.)  may  even  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
theoretical  mechanics  in  his  investigations  in  regard  to  the 
lever,  centres  of  gravity,  etc.  The  theory  of  Aristotle, 
that  a  body  contains  in  itself  the  principles  of  rest  and 
motion,  uninfluenced  by  external  causes,  continued,  how- 
ever, to  be  received  until  the  time  of  Galileo  (1664-1642). 
Galileo  disputed  the  ideas  of  Aristotle,  and  by  experiments 
on  falling  bodies  showed  the  existence  of  a  force  independ- 
ent of  the  falling  body  which  produced  a  velocity  of  mo- 
tion dependent  on  the  time  of  descent,  and  not  on  the  mass 
of  the  body.  After  this  the  science  made  slow  but  gradual 
progress,  and  was  extended  in  its  signification  beyond  the 

firinciplcs  of  mere  mechanical  contrivances  to  embrace  the 
aws  of  force  and  motion  as  exhibited  in  universal  phe- 
nomena. With  this  signification  the  science  became  en- 
larged and  subdivided,  some  writers  on  mechanics  dividing 
the  subject  into  two  parts — gtatica,  embracing  the  princi- 
ples or  theorems  which  apply  to  bodies  at  rest  under  the 
action  of  natural  forces;  and  dynamii:s,  embracing  the 
principles  of  equilibrium  and  action  of  bodies  in  a  state 
of  motion.  Other  writers  subdivide  the  subject  into  two — 
the  mccAaiiics  o/*  so^i{f«  and  the  mfchanirt  nf  fluids;  and 
others,  again,  into  kinematica  or  the  laws  of  motion,  geo- 
metrically considered,  without  reference  to  the  causes  of 
motion,  and  dynamic;  the  laws  of  motion  and  force. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence of  dynamics  under  this  broad  acceptation  has  been 
given  under  the  head  DrxAMirs,  and  it  only  remains  to 
follow  a  little  further  the  enunciations  of  these  general 
principles,  and  to  give  a  brief  history  of  th;ir  discovery 
or  development.  The  principles  of  kinematics,  or  the  ab- 
stract theory  of  motion,  will  oe  found  under  the  head  Mo- 
tion. Benedetti  (1530-90)  was  the  first  to  diiicover  the 
true  caiue  of  acceleration  in  falling  bodies  in  properly 
considering  the  principle  of  inertia,  it  having  been  pre- 
viously supposed  that  every  movement  was  due  to  an  inde- 
pendent ana  additional  exercise  of  force. 

Of  the  principles  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  sci- 
ence of  mechanics  or  dynamics — vis.  the  principle  of  in- 
ertia, the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  the  non-depend- 
ence of  the  effect  of  a  force  on  the  previous  motion  ac- 
?[uired  by  a  body,  and  the  independence  of  the  effects  of 
orces  which  act  simultaneously  upon  the  same  body — the 
first  was  recognised  by  Descartes  (1696-1650),  who,  ob- 
serving the  acceleration  of  bodies  moving  in  straight  lines, 
called  the  force  of  continuance  the  indwelling  force  of  the 
matter,  a  property  called  by  Newton  (I642-I726)t»«rtn««», 
while  the  resistance  to  change  due  to  the  body  alone  he 
called  inertia. 

According  to  Lagrange,  Ouido  T'baldi  (1545-1607)  was 
the  first  to  make  an  exposition  of  the  principle  of  virtual 
reloeiliet.  The  virtual  velocity  of  a  point  due  to  a  foroe 
is  the  motion  of  the  point  in  a  right  line  to  a  position  in- 
finitely near,  projected  upon  the  line  of  the  force ;  and  the 
virtual  moment  is  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
virtual  velocity  by  the  intensity  of  the  force.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  useful  in  investigating  the  analytical  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  forces. 

Galileo  announced  the  principle  that  two  forces  are  in 
equilibrio  if  their  moments  are  equal  and  opposed,  the 
moments  being  proportional  to  the  products  of  the  forces 
by  their  virtual  velocities.  The  conception  of  the  paral- 
lelogram of  forces  is  due  to  Galileo,  and  its  subsequent 
applications  to  motions  and  velocities  to  Descartes,  XVal- 
lis,  Roberval,  and  others. 

A  theorem  which  has  been  most  useful  in  analytical  in- 
vestigations, called  the  "  Theorem  of  D'Alembert,"  is  found 
in  most  textbooks.  It  was  first  announced  by  D'Alembert 
(1717-83),  and  is  especially  useful  in  the  investigations 
connected  with  dynamical  engineering.  It  is  as  follows  : 
"  If  at  any  instant  the  forces  of  inertia  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  material  system  are  joined  to  the  other  farces 
which  act  upon  the  system,  a  system  of  forces  is  obtained 
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which  will  produce,  at  that  instant,  a  oonditton  of  equi- 
librium in  tne  material  system." 

The  term  "  living  force  "  is  due  to  Leibnitz  (1646-1716), 
who  made  a  distinction  between  living  and  de&d  force;  liv- 
ing foroe  being  such  at  causes  motion,  and  dead  force  such 
■a  opposed  by  an  immovable  obstacle  causes  no  motion. 

A  contention  arose  between  the  followers  of  Descartes 
and  Leibniti  in  regard  to  the  measure  of  force,  the  former 
contending  for  the  principle  that  the  force  is  proportional 
to  the  Telocity,  white  the  latter  made  the  mass  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  the  measure  of  force.  The  apparently  con- 
flicting views  were  reconciled  by  S'Alembert,  Definitions 
were  so  arranged  that  by  "  quantity  of  motion  "  was  to  be 
understood  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  and 
by  "  living  force,"  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  The  term  momentum  is  at  present  usually 
employed,  instead  of  qunnlitg  o/  motion.  Newton  (1642- 
1726)  conceived  the  idea  that  the  proper  measure  of  the 
mod're  foroe  is  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  acceleration, 
and  Helmholtz  as  late  as  1847  announced  a  new  principle, 
that  all  motive  forces  are  reiitml  forces.  All  forces  of  at- 
traction or  repulsion  between  two  masses  aflTect  only  the 
relative  positions  of  those  masses.  Helmholtz  introduced 
the  idea  of  other  forces  of  a  system  acting  towards  a  fixed 
point,  these  being  the  real  motive  forces,  which,  combined 
with  the  other  forces,  determine  the  paths  and  velocitiee 
of  the  points. 

The  property  called  inertness — viz.  that  if  there  be  no 
continuous  action  of  forces  upon  a  mass  or  material  point, 
it  either  remains  at  rest  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line — was  announced  by  Descartes,  Iluyghens,  and  Xew- 
ton.  D'Alembert  observed  that  if  the  acting  forces  upon 
a  mass  or  material  point  are  constant,  and  tend  always  in 
the  same  direction,  the  mass  will  move  as  if  free.  (For  a 
discussion  of  the  principle  of  areas  see  Invahiablk  Plaxb.) 
This  principle  was  discovered  separately  by  Euler  (1707- 
83),  D.  Bernoulli  (1736-1S13),  and  D'Arcy. 

The  following  are  general  theorems  relating  to  any  sys- 
tem whatever : 

1.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  system  acted  upon  by 
exterior  force  moves  in  the  same  path  as  if  the  whole  mass 
of  the  system  were  concentrated  at  that  point,  and  as 
though  the  exterior  forces  were  transported  parallel  to 
themselves  to  that  point.  This  theorem  shows  that  the 
motion  of  a  material  system  may  be  traced  by  referring  it 
to  the  motion  of  its  centre  of  gravity  regarded  as  a  material 
point.  As  a  familiar  application  of  this  general  theorem, 
suppose  a  shell  to  be  fired  from  a  cannon.  Its  path  will 
at  first  be  approximately  a  parabola.  If  it  exjilodcs  in  its 
course,  the  resistance  of  the  air  being  left  out  of  consider- 
ation, the  paths  of  the  separate  pieces  will  diverge,  but 
the  path  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  pieces 
will  remain  unaltered.  The  explosion  of  the  powder,  be- 
ing only  an  exertion  of  internal  forces,  cannot  alter  this 
path  :  it  is  only  when  one  of  the  pieces  strikes  an  obstacle 
that  the  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is 
changed,  a  new  external  force  being  thus  introduced.  Ap- 
plied to  the  planetary  system,  this  theorem  shows  that  if 
the  influence  of  the  fixed  stars  bo  disregarded,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  system  must  be  either  at  rest  or  moving 
in  some  path  due  to  forces  external  to  the  system. 

2.  The  theorem  of  moments  of  quantity  of  motion  or 
moments  of  momentum  may  be  enunciated  as  follows : 
"  The  increase  in  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  momentum 
of  a  system  in  reference  to  any  axis  during  a  given  time  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  all  the  impulses  of  the 
exterior  forces  with  reference  to  the  same  axis  in  the  same 
time." 

3.  The  theorems  of  living  force  and  of  inertia  have  been 
noticed  under  the  bead  DvxAMirs.  It  results  from  this 
theorem,  and  from  the  constitution  of  bodies,  that  the  gen- 
eral analytical  expression  for  the  living  force  of  a  system 
of  material  points  or  masses  contains  three  terms — one 
giving  the  living  force  of  the  system,  supposing  the  whole 
mass  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  partaking 
of  the  motion  of  that  point;  another  giving  the  living 
force  due  to  rotation  about  a  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity ;  and  a  third,  the  living  force  due  to  the  sepa- 
rate motions  of  the  masses  under  the  action  of  the  central 
or  internal  forces  of  the  system. 

These  general  theorems  are  sufficient  to  solve  in  a  simple 
manner  some  of  the  practical  questions  which  present 
themselves  to  ordinary  observation.  An  invariable  solid, 
for  instance,  abandoned  to  itself  after  having  received  an 
impulse,  will  generally  have  two  motions,  one  of  transla- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  another  of  rotation  about 
a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity — movements 
the  laws  of  which  have  been  distinctly  and  beautifully  de- 
monstrated by  Foinsot.  A  circus  performer  in  accomplish- 
ing the  difficult  feat  of  throwing  two  somersaults  in  the  air 
is  incapable  of  controlling  the  rotation  of  bis  body  by  any 


muscular  eS'ort  while  in  the  air ;  the  number  of  turns  de- 

f tending  only  on  the  original  impulse  and  the  elevation  and 
ength  of  path  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity  before 
he  reaches  the  ground. 

The  principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  force  or  the  con- 
servation of  force  is  of  recent  development,  although  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
older  writers.  Some  modern  authorities  give  Newton  the 
credit  of  anticipating  the  more  recent  discoverers.  The 
investigations  of  Camot,  Clapeyron,  Hayer,  Colding,  Joule, 
Clausius,  Helmholtz,  Kankine,  and  Thompson  have  served 
to  definitely  establish  the  principle. 

The  more  recent  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the 
laws  of  dynamics  embracing  motion  and  force  nold  true  as 
well  for  the  minute  i  nvisible  motions  of  the  particles  of  bodies 
as  for  the  groat  mosses  of  the  solar  system,  has  bad  a  most 
important  efl'ect  on  the  development  of  the  physical  science;}. 
The  living  force  or  energy  of  a  body  is  no  longer  confined  to 
its  sensible  movements  as  a  whole,  but  embraces  the  living 
force  due  to  molecular  motions  which  give  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat ;  and  the  sciences  of  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
neti.'tm,  chemistry,  and  even  astronomy,  have  derived  new 
interest  and  experienced  a  great  expansion  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  above  principle.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Mechanics,  AnimaL  In  animal  mechanics  the  mus- 
cular force  is  utilized  through  either  one  of  the  elementary 
machines  or  mechanical  powers  (see  Mechanical  Powers), 
or  through  a  simple  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them. 
The  employment  of  these  elementary  machines  supposes 
a  resistance  or  point  of  support  which  by  its  reaction  en- 
ables the  machine  to  act.  In  walking  or  leaping  on  the 
ground  the  "jointed  links"  or  "knee-joint"  is  the  simple 
machine  employed  when  the  body  is  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  the  lever  when  a  limb  only  is  raised  or  moved,  the  earth 
furnishing  the  resistance  in  the  first  case,  and  the  body  in  the 
second.  The  greatest  eS'ort  of  an  ani- 
mal is  required  in  leaping  or  in  haul- 
ing a  load.  The  application  of  the 
principleof  the  lever  involves  the  con- 
sequence that  the  bones  of  the  limbs 
in  those  efforts  sustain  great  cross- 
strains,  which  from  their  structure 
they  are  not  calculated  to  bear.  The 
bones  of  the  hind  leg  of  the  horse,  for 
instance,  are  arranged  as  in  the  en- 
graving, and  whether  in  leaping  or  in 
hauling  a  load  (or  rather  pushing  a 
load,  because  the  principal  effort  is  a 
pushing  operation,  the  load  being  at- 
tached to  the  shoulder),  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  binder  parts  is  to 
straighten  out  the  links  wnich  form 
the  hind  legs.  The  ground  gives  a 
point  of  support,  but  not  a  fulcrum  in 
the  sense  of  tne  lever ;  and  instead  of 
the  greatest  eflTort  being  a  cross-break- 
ing effort,  it  is  transmitted  through 
the  axes  of  the  bones,  in  which  direc- 
tion, as  short  columns,  they  are  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  very  great  pres- 
sure. When  the  limbs  are  raised  from 
the  ground  the  body  acts  as  tho  point  of  resistance,  and  the 
bones  act  generally  as  levers;  but  when  tho  ground  forms  the 
point  of  resistance,  tho  principle  of  the  lever  does  not  fur- 
nish tho  means  of  calculating  the  effort  necessary  to  elevate 
the  weight  of  the  body.  The  jointed  construction  shown  in 
the  sketch  corresponds  to  the  device  known  as  "  lazy  tongs  " 
in  mechanics,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  mus- 
cular force  is  applied  at  each  joint.  When  this  system  of 
jointed  links  is  extended  to  nearly  a  straight  line,  a  very 
slight  muscular  efibrt  at  each  joint  transmits  apowerful  force 
through  the  axis  of  the  extended  system  in  the  direction 
!  of  motion.  Swimming  animals  usually  make  use  of  the 
"  inclined  plane,"  combined  with  the  lover  or  the  jointed 
links,  although  some  animals,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  make  use 
of  an  apparatus  which  involves  the  principle  of  the  hy- 
drostatic press ;  a  quantity  of  water  being  drawn  into  the 
body  by  a  largo  opening,  and  then  ejected  by  a  smaller 
opening  with  a  greater  velocity. 

The  operation  of  flying  is  nearly  identical,  on  mechani- 
cal principles,  with  that  of  swimming,  the  only  difi'erences 
being  those  which  arise  from  the  lesser  density  of  the  me- 
dium in  which  the  motion  takes  place.  In  many  motions 
of  animals  the  inertia  of  the  body  or  of  parts  of  the  body 
acts  OS  an  instantaneous  resistance  by  which  the  motion  is 
accomplished. 

TheKinematics  of  animal  movements,  or  the  mere  motions 
of  the  bodies  and  extremities  of  animals,  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  extended  experiments,  and  have  been  quite 
fully  treated  by  various  authors.  The  dynamics  of  animal 
movements,  or  the  laws  of  the  forces  exerted,  have  received 
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leu  attention.  The  latter  utadj  ia  perhaps  the  more  im- 
portant, a;  the  structure  of  nearly  ail  animals  is  based,  to 
wme  extent,  on  their  mode  of  progression,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  obliged  to  more  from  place  to 
place,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  procure  food,  defend 
tliemselres.  otr  escape  from  enemies. 

The  general  law  that  in  animal  locomotion  the  same 
elementary  machines  sure  employed,  and  the  same  mechani- 
cal principles  applied,  as  in  artificial  constructions  made 
by  man,  furoiehes  the  basis  of  the  study  of  animal  move- 
ments. W.  P.  TSOWBHIDO*. 

Meehan'icsbnrg,  post-T.  and  tp.  of  Sangamon  oo., 
m.,  on  the  Toledo  AV abash  and  Western  R.  R..  1.1  miles  E. 
of  Springfield.  The  principal  village  is  3  miles  S.  of  the 
railroad  station.     Fop.  of  v.  368  ;  of  tp.  1443. 

Mechanicsbarg,  post-r.  of  Henry  co.,  Ind.,  in  Fall 
Creek  tp.     Pop.  133. 

MechanicsboTK)  post-r.  of  Champaign  co.,  0.,  17 
milca  N.  W.  of  Springfield,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus 
Cincinnati  and  Indiana  R.  R.,  contains  3  churches,  2 
banks.  1  newspaper,  several  large  mills  and  shops,  2  ho- 
tels, the  district  fair-grounds,  and  a  number  of  stores. 
Principal  business,  farming,  dairying,  and  stock-raiding. 
Pop.  940.     O.  C.  Wheeler,  Ed.  "  Cestral  Ohio  News." 

Mechanicsbargi  post-b.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  8 
miles  W.  of  Ilarrisburg.  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1826,  and  besides  being  supplied 
vith  water  and  gas,  contains  Irving  Female  College,  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Institute,  and  several  graded  schools, 
S  ehnrcfaes,  a  library,  1  foundry,  3  door  and  sash  factories, 
spoke  and  bending  works,  6  large  warehouses,  5  hotels,  2 
newspapers,  and  a  number  of  stores.     Pop.  2569. 

R.  H.  Tbokas,  Ed.  "  Ixdepexdent  Jourxal." 
Hechanicubnrg,  a  r.  (Brush  Vallet  P.  0.1  of  Brush 
Taller  tp.,  Indiana  oo.,  Pa.,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Indiana. 
Pop.  204. 
Mechanic«bBrg,po8t-tp.  of  Bland  eo.,Va.  Pop.  1233. 
Mechan'icstowii,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Frederick  co., 
Md..  -lo  miles  X.  W.  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land R.  R.,  boa  5  churches,  3  tanyards,  a  pinning  and  saw 
mill,  a  fulling-mill,  the  Catoctin  furnace,  3  miles  outside 
the  town,  with  a  capacity  of  turning  out  300  tons  of  pig 
iron  per  week,  and  stores  and  shops.    Pop.  of  v.  583 ;  of 
tp.  2.M0.  \Yu.  Need,  Ed.  "  Catoctix  Clarios." 

Mecban'ictTillet  post-r.  of  Pioneer  tp.,  Cedar  oo., 
la.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Xorth-western  R.  R.,  has  a  hotel 
and  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  62K. 

HeehanicaTille^  post-r.  of  Half  Moon  and  Stillwater 
tps..  SaratOK<a  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  Anthony's  Kill,  and  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 
R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  2  hotels,  and  a  large  linen  thread 
manufactory.     Pop.  1075. 

Mechanicsville,  a  r.  in  Henrico  co.,  Va.,  about  7 
miles  N.  £.  of  Richmond,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  battle 
fought  near  by  between  the  Confederate  and  Federal  forces 
June  26,  1862.  After  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  remained  inactire  until  June  25th,  when 
)!en.  McClellan  reported  his  readiness  to  more  upon  Rich- 
mond. Gen.  Lee,  who  had  succeeded  Johnston  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  army  of  Virginia,  had,  however,  so  far 
completed  the  concentration  of  troops  about  that  city  as  to 
himself  a«sume  the  initiative  on  the  26th.  The  plan  of 
Gen.  Lee  contemplated  the  advance  of  Jackson  from  Ash- 
land on  the  2jth,  and  the  turning  of  Beaver  Dam  early  on 
the  26tb  ;  A.  P.  Hill  to  cross  the  Cbickahominy  at  Meadow 
Bridge  when  Jackson's  advance  should  be  known,  and 
move  directly  on  Mechanicsville,  held  by  the  advance  of 
the  Federal  army  with  a  regiment  and  a  battery ;  Long- 
street  and  D.  H.  Hill  to  cross  as  soon  as  the  Mechanii-s- 
ville  bridge  should  be  uncovered,  the  former  to  go  to  the 
rapport  of  A.  P.  Hill ,-  the  latter  to  unite  with  Jackson ; 
the  entire  force  to  sweep  down  the  N.  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  and  throw  itself  upon  the  Federal  communications 
with  the  York  River.  Jackson's  entire  command  not  ar- 
riving at  Ashland  in  time  to  move  according  to  instruc- 
tions, he  was  consequently  a  day  behind  on  the  26th,  and 
at  3  p.  N.  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  tho  river  and  advanced  upon 
Mechanicsville,  whereupon  the  Federal  advance  withdrew 
to  the  strongly  intrenched  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
Benver  Dam  Creek,  about  a  mile  distant,  held  by  the  corps 
of  Fits  John  Porter.  Longstreet  and  Hill  thus  being  en- 
abled to  cross  the  bridge,  the  proposed  advance  down  the 
\.  bank  of  tho  Chickahominy  was  attempted.  Tho  Federal 
position  was,  however,  a  strong  one,  the  banks  of  the  creek 
in  front  being  high  and  almost  perpendicular,  while  the 
■approaches  to  it  were  over  open  fields  swept  by  artillery.  ' 
Irhe  Confederates,  moring  resolutely  forward,  were  baffled  ! 
by  the  abatis  and  exposed  to  a  disastrous  artillery  and  ! 
musketry  fire,  before  which,  after  repeated  assaults,  they  I 


were  compelled  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Firing  was,  how- 
ever, maintained  until  9  p.  H.  This  battle  was  sustained 
on  the  Federal  side  mainly  by  the  brigades  of  Seymour 
and  Reynolds,  the  remainder  of  the  oorps  not  being  warmly 
engaged.  On  the  authority  of  Oen.  Longstreet,  Swinton 
places  the  loss  of  the  Confederates  between  3000  and  4000, 
The  Federal  loss  was  less  than  400.  The  attempt  was  un- 
successfully renewed  at  dawn  of  the  27th,  when,  Jackson 
arriving,  the  position  was  abandoned.  (See  G aimes's  Mill.) 
This  battle  also  takes  the  name  of  Bearer  Dam. 

JWechaniciville,  post-r.  of  Mount  Holly  tp.,  Rutland 
00.,  Vt.,  3  miles  S.  of  Mount  Holly  R.  R.  Station.  It  has 
manufactures  of  chair-stock,  leather,  and  other  goods. 

Ble'chi  (John  Joseph),  b.  in  London.  England,  May  22, 
1802,  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  in  the  household  of  George 
III. ;  became  in  youth  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  and 
afterwards  set  up  a  cutler's  shop  :  amassed  a  largo  fortune 
by  the  sale  of  razor-strops ;  in  1840  purchased  170  acres 
of  poor  land  at  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex,  where  by  deep 
drainage,  steam-ploughing,  and  the  use  of  liquid  manures 
be  has  carried  on  farming  at  a  handsome  profit;  became 
in  1856  sherifl'  of  London;  alderman  1857-65;  author  of 
Lettert  on  AgrieuUttrnl  Improvemtntk  (1845),  Erjttrimentt 
in  Drainage  (1847),  Horn  to  Farm  Profitably  (I860). 

Bfecbitar.    See  Mekhitar. 

Mech'lin  [Ger.  Mecheln;  Fr.  ^faliHet],  city  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Dyle,  It  is  the  see  of 
tho  archbishop-primate  of  Belgium,  and  has  an  ecclesias- 
tical seminary  and  several  other  educational  institutions. 
Its  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  edifice  erected  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  adorned  by  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyke.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Mechlin  was  one  of  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  Europe,  but  it  has  entirely  lost 
that  reputation ;  its  lace  manufactures  are  now  the  only 
ones  of  any  importance.     Pop.  36,090. 

Mechnm't  River^  post-v.  of  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  is  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  10  miles  W.  of  Charlottesville. 

MecU'el's  Ganglion,  or  the  Spheno  -  palatine 
Ganglion,  a  heart-shaped  mass  of  grayish-red  nerve- 
substance  in  the  human  body,  occupying  a  place  in  the 
sphcno-maxillary  fossa,  near  the  hearing  apparatus.  It  is 
connected  with  the  second  (superior  ma.xillary)  branch  of 
tho  fifth  nerve,  which  branch  is  purely  sensory,  with  the 
seventh  (facial),  a  motor  nerve,  with  the  sympathetic  and 
the  other  ganglia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Its  physiology  is  not 
well  understood. 

Meck'lenbnrg,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  S. 
by  South  Carolina  and  W.  by  Catawba  River.  It  is  un- 
even and  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  cotton  are  lead- 
ing products.  Gold  and  copper  abound  and  several  dia- 
monds have  been  found.  Lumber  and  carriages  are  lead- 
ing articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Charlotte  Columbia  and  Augusta,  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  (North  Carolina  division),  and  the  Wilmington 
Charlotte  and  Rutherford  R.  Rs,  Area,  COO  square  miles. 
Cap.  Charlotte.     Pop.  24,299. 

Mecklenbnrg,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by 
Heherrin  River  and  S.  by  North  Carolina.  Area,  485  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Tobacco  and  corn  are 
leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Roanoke 
River  and  by  the  Roanoke  Valley  R.  R.  Cap.  Boydton. 
Pop.  21,318. 

Mecklenburg,  post-v.  of  Hector  tp.,  Schuyler  co., 
N.  Y.,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Watkins. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
History  of<  The  text  of  this  document,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  principal  "  Resolutions"  of  May  31,  1775,  having 
been  printed  under  the  appropriate  heading  (see  Decla- 
RATio.Y  OP  Independence,  the  Mecklenburg),  it  remains 
to  give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
both  instruments  originated,  and  to  notice  the  arguments 
brought  against  the  authenticity  of  the  former. 

On  Feb.  9,  1775,  both  houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  presented  a  joint  address  to  the  king  declaring  that 
a  rebellion  existed  in  Massachusetts,  and  pledging  their 
lives  and  property  to  its  suppression.  The  American  col- 
onies took  Parliament  at  its  word,  and  proceeded  to  or- 
ganise local  governments  in  all  quarters.  Owing  to  the  in- 
frequency  of  communications,  which  wero  at  that  time  by 
way  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  news  did  not  reach  Mecklen- 
burg county  until  some  time  in  April,  when  it  gave  rise  to 
frequent  consultations  between  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
at  Charlotte  and  vicinity.  Among  these  were  Col.  Thomas 
Polk,coramander  of  the  county  militia;  Dr.  Kphraim  Bre- 
vard, a  forcible  and  energetic  writer,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton ;  and  sereral  members  of  the  Alexander  family,  so 
numerous  in  the  county.  As  the  result  of  these  conferences 
a  series  of  twenty  resolutions  was  drawn  up,  which,  start- 
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ing  from  the  premises  of  the  parliamentaiy  address,  in- 
ferring therefrom  the  annulment  of  all  laws  and  commiS' 
■ions  in  the  province  derived  from  the  autboritj  of  king 
and  Parliament,  proceeded  to  provide  the  forms  of  local 
self-government  by  means  of  a  committee  of  public  safety 
and  to  determine  the  rules  by  which  that  body  should  act, 
subject  to  the  future  pleasure  of  the  provincial  Congress. 
They  were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brevard,  and  in  the  words 
of  Bancroft  "  were  framed  with  superior  skill,  precision 
of  language,  and  calm  comprehensiveness."  The  project 
being  ripe  for  execution  some  time  in  May,  Col.  Polk  called 
upon  the  nine  companies  of  militiamen  to  elect  each  two 
delegates,  with  powers  to  act  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  times ;  and  they  accordingly  mot  in  the  little  court- 
house at  Charlotte  May  ||.  1775.*  An  eager  multitude  of 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  county  testified  to  the  popu- 
lar interest,  and  facilitated  a  knowledge  of  popular  senti- 
ment. Among  those  spectators  several  survived  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  event 
in  1825,  and  to  give  their  testimony  to  the  facts  of  the 
oase.f  Abraham  Alexander  was  chosen  chairman,  T)r. 
Brevard  and  .John  McKnitt  Alexander  secretaries  or  clerks. 
Col.  Polk,  Dr.  Brevard,  Rev.  Iletekiah  J.  Balch,  and  Wil- 
liam Kennon,  Esq.,  addrexsed  the  assembly,  and  the  three 
latter  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  resolutions. 
The  project  previously  prepared,  based  upon  the  "joint 
address"  of  Parliament,  was  discussed  and  accepted  as  a 
practical  measure,  probably  without  change.  But  on  the 
same  day  news  had  come  up  from  Charleston  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington  ;  it  created  intense  excitement,  and  prompted 
the  determination  to  go  beyond  the  original  intention  of 
the  movers.  After  a  discussion  prolonged  far  into  the 
night,  the  meeting  adjourned  nntil  noon  of  the  following 
day,  instructing  the  committee  to  report  at  that  time  a 
formal  declaration  of  independence,  which  should  be  trans- 
mitted by  express  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  appointed  time  on  the  following  day. 
May  If,  the  assembly  was  reconvened,  and  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence,  consisting  of  six  reso- 
lutions in  the  form  publisnod  in  Martin's  Ui»tory  of  North 
Carolina,  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  adopted,  signed 
by  all  the  delegates,  and  read  to  the  expectant  multitude 
from  the  court-house  steps  by  Col.  Polk,  along  with  the 
previously  adopted  seriesof  twenty  resolutions  forming  the 
code  for  their  practical  obs'crvance.  Both  documents  were 
despatched  to  Philadelphia  by  a  special  messenger,  Capt. 
James  Jack,  and  by  him  delivered  to  Richard  Caswell  and 
William  llooper,  delegates  from  North  Carolina.  The  state 
of  affairs  at  Philadelphia  was  such  that  the  delegates  judged 
it  premature  to  present  so  daring  a  document  to  a  body 
wfaioh  still  professed  its  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  They  there- 
fore wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  Mecklenburg  committee  ap- 
proving their  sentiments  and  explaining  the  reason  of  their 
reluctance  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  The  Declaration  was 
undoubtedly  snown  to  other  members,  and  probably  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  leaaers  of  Con- 
gress, who  a  year  later  consciously  or  unconsciously  em- 
ployed several  of  its  phrases  in  bis  celebrated  "  resolutions 
of  independence,"  whence  they  passed  into  the  national 
Declaration  of  July  4. 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not 
designed  for  publicity  other  than  such  as  might  bo  ob- 
tained by  its  presentation  to  Congress.  In  form  it  was  ex- 
pressly passed  for  the  purpose  of  communication  to  Con- 
gress as  the  sentiment  of  Western  Carolina  on  the  burning 
question  of  independence.  Its  authors  well  knew  that  the 
Mecklenburg  convention  was  technically  incompetent  to 
take  a  step  which  could  only  proceed  from  an  entire  State. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  tuat  while  copies  of  the  longer 
series  of  resolutions  were  speedily  published  in  the  papers 
of  Charleston  and  Wilmington,  as  well  as  in  tho  Massa- 
chusetts Spy,  the  "  Declaration  "  was  apparently  not  circu- 
lated. It  was  known  to  all  the  people  of  Mc<iklenburg,  and 
its  further  publicity  was  referred  to  Congress  ;  why  should 
its  authors  gratuitously  invoke  the  rage  of  the  Tories  of 
Central  North  Carolina  and  Upper  South  Carolina?  For 
practical  purposes  the  so-called  "  by-laws  and  regulations  " 
were  sufficient,  yet  the  im^j^ination  was  so  deeply  impressed 
by  the  bolder  manifesto  that  in  a  few  years  more  it  was 
alone  remembered.  When,  therefore,  towards  the  close  of 
tho  century,  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  a  historian  of  the  State, 
wa«  collecting  docnments  for  his  work,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  J.  McK.  Alexander,  the  surviving  secretary. 
Dr.  Brevard,  after  service  in  the  army  and  imprisonment  at 
Charleston,  had  died  in  1 780  at  Charlotte,  in  the  house  of 
his  fellow-secretary,  to  whom  he  presumably  left  his  official 

•  May  19.  Old  Style  =  May  80,  New  Style.  The  reformed  cal- 
enilar  adopted  In  England  in  1752  was  still  in  a  transition  state 
in  Western  Carolina. 

_t  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter,  Gen.  Oeorge  Oiaham,  and  Isaac 


manuscripts.  Alexander  had  furnished  at  least  one  other 
copy  from  the  original  record,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
burning  of  his  house  in  Apr.,  1300.  In  the  same  year,  being 
requested  to  furnish  a  copy  to  ex-6ov.  W.  R.  Davies,  he 
attempted  to  reproduce  the  dooument  from  memory,  in 
which  he  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  though 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  elegance  and  logical  connec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  appended  a  certificate  of  sub- 
stantial but  not  verbal  aoouracy,  referring  for  tbo  exact 
text  to  the  copy  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williamson.  J.  McK. 
Alexander  died  in  1817,  without  having  seen  the  promised 
history  from  the  pen  of  Williamson,  which  was  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  year  1771.  Nearly  fifty  years  had 
therefore  elapsed,  and  innumerable  histories  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  appeared,  none  of  which  contained 
tho  slightest  reference  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
Dr.  Joseph  McKnitt  Alexander,  son  of  the  secretary,  very 
properly  judged  the  action  of  the  Mecklenburg  patriots 
too  important  to  be  condemned  to  farther  oblivion,  and  on 
Apr.  30,  1819,  he  published  his  father's  memorandum  in 
the  Raleigh  ReyUter,  adding  the  reference  to  a  more  per- 
fect copy  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williamson,  then  still  living 
in  New  York.  Republished  throughout  the  country,  this 
dooument  was  the  first  intimation  to  that  gcncrstion  of 
American  citizens  of  an  interesting  fact  of  Revolutionary 
history.  It  became  the  subject  of  correspondence  between 
ex-Presidents  Adams  and  Jefferson,  the  former  accepting, 
the  latter  questioning,  its  authenticity.  There  was  no  lack 
of  skepticism ;  but,  fortunately,  there  still  remained  a  score 
or  more  of  witnesses  of  the  highest  character,  who  if  they 
could  not  speak  to  the  exact  date  and  language  of  the  doc- 
ument, gave  full  confirmation  to  the  accounts  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg convention  and  its  results.  Their  evidence  was 
obtained  and  published  in  due  form,  and  the  people  and 
government  of  North  Carolina  placed  the  20th  of  May  on 
an  equality  with  the  4th  of  July  in  their  estimation.  A 
more  perfect  text  had  appeared  in  1829  in  Martin's  Uitlory 
of  North  Carolina,  derived  from  a  copy  made  previous  to 
1800,  and  its  variations  from  the  so-called  "Alexander" 
and  "  Davies  "  copies  were  precisely  such  as  to  corroborate 
the  claim  of  substantial  but  not  verbal  accuracy  made  for 
the  latter.  After  the  year  18.30,  when  the  legislature  had 
given  the  stamp  of  its  authority  to  the  received  version  of 
tho  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  the  question  seemed  to  be 
for  ever  settled.  It  was  not  until  1837  that  an  entirely 
unexpected  discovery  put  a  new  face  upon  the  subject. 
Tho  witnesses  in  their  certificates  had  spoken  of  only  one 
meeting  at  the  court-house,  and  remembered  as  its  result 
only  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence."  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  of  them  had  spoken  of  some  "  bye-laws  and 
regulations,"  but  they  attached  no  importance  to  them, 
while  they  were  very  clear  and  decided  in  their  I'eoollec- 
tion  of  the  main  event.  In  1837  a  printed  copy  of  the 
"  bye-laws  and  regulations,"  dated  May  31,  1775,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  antiquary  Peter  Force,  and  other  copies 
were  soon  found  in  the  State  Paper  Oflioe  in  London. 
This  settled  the  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  Mecklenburg 
convention,  and  that  it  had  passed  a  series  of  audacious 
resolutions,  but  they  were  not  a  "  declaration  of  independ- 
ence," and  the  date  of  May  31  was  thought  to  disagree 
with  that  assigned  to  the  convention.  It  was  therefore 
argued  by  several  learned  aa  well  as  undoubtedly  patriotio 
citiiens  of  North  Carolina  that  the  document  bearing  date 
May  20  is  a  myth,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  an  exag- 
gerated travesty  of  the  resolutions  of  May  31.  Thig  argu- 
ment has  been  most  elaborately  presented  in  the  Sortk 
American  Rrriew  of  Apr.,  1874,  and  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  New  York  daily  press  April  and  May ,  1 875,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  approaoning  Centennial  celebration,  which 
took  place  with  suitable  oeremony  Hay  20.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  every  important  argument  has  been  inci- 
dentally answered  in  the  above  narrative,  and  that  the 
only  real  ground  of  controversy  was  the  supposed  discrep- 
ancy of  dates.  It  is  singular  that  so  protracted  a  contro- 
versy should  have  been  waged  without  the  discovery  of 
the  simple  solution  first  propounded  during  the  present  I 
year.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  mode  of  re- 
conciliation had  been  put  forward  at  the  outset  all  contro- 
versy would  have  been  spared.  The  two  essential  facts  of 
the  equivalence  of  May  20  0.  S.  with  May  31  N.  S.,  and 
that  the  correction  of  the  calendar  was  many  years  in  be- 
coming generalited  in  the  remoter  regions  of  America,  are 
undeniable,"  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
two  secretaries  followed  different  reckonings,  and  tho  ex- 
tant copies  having  all  come  ultimately  from  the  pen  of  J. 
HcK.  Alexander,  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is  obvious.  But 
we  have  positive  testimony  of  the  highest  character  on  this 
head,  which  is  all  the  better  for  being  completely  nncon- 
acious.  It  has  never  before  been  pointed  out.  Rev.  Hum- 
phrey Hunter,  in  some  respects  the  most  oiroomstantiul  of 
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written  shortly  before  hit  death  in  1828  that  the  oonven- 
tion  took  place  on  May  20, 177&,  and  that  "  on  that  mem- 
orable d»y  I  (he)  waa  20  years  and  14  days  of  age."  Else- 
where ID  the  same  memoir  he  stated  that  he  was  bom  Hay 
H,  1755.  Correcting  the  obvious  misprint  of  a  4  instead 
of  a  7  in  the  latter  case,  and  adding  the  two  dates  (17  +  14) 
gives  as  the  date  of  the  Declaration  May  31.  This  is  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  theory  above  advanced,  and 
shows  that  the  writer  had  made  the  correction  of  the  cal- 
endar in  the  instance  of  his  own  birthday,  and  had  also 
borne  it  in  mind  when  he  made  the  calculation  of  his  age 
**on  that  memorable  day,"  but  had  subsequently  over- 
looked the  application  of  the  same  rule  in  reducing  to 
N.  S.  the  date  of  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  It 
would  seem  that  this  unwitting  evidence,  woieh  in  no  pos- 
sible way  can  be  made  to  agree  with  any  other  date,  may 
be  accepted  as  decisive. 

( The  alwve  was  carefully  prepared  from  materials  fnr- 
niahed  to  the  editor-in-chief  of  this  work  by  the  late  ex- 
Oov.  William  A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina,  and  waa  in- 
tended to  bear  his  name  after  revision,  which  it  was  pre- 
rented  from  receiving  by  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Sar- 
atoga, N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1875.)  Porter  C.  Buss. 

JHeck'lenbnrg-Schwerln',  grand  duchy  of  Northern 
Germany,  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  and  B.,  3,,  and  W.  by 
Prossia.  Area,  5138  square  miles.  Pop,  557,897,  chiefly 
of  Slavonian  origin,  of  which  they  still  retain  marks  in 
their  features.  The  ground  is  low  and  level,  dotted  with 
small  lakes,  and  covered  with  forests.  Along  the  shore  of 
the  Baltic  the  soil  is  sandy  or  marshy,  but  farther  inland 
it  is  fertile  and  well  suited  to  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
Rve,  wheat,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  raised ;  cattle  and  horses 
are  reared,  and,  especially  the  latter,  are  much  valued. 
Cap.  Schwerin. 

Xeck'lenbnrg-Strel'itZ)  grand  duchy  of  Northern 
Germany,  consisting  of  two  separate  parts— -Stargard,  be- 
tween Mecklenburg-.Sohwerin  and  Pomerania,  and  Ratze- 
burg,  between  Mecklonburg-Schwerin  and  Lauenburg. 
The  toUI  area  is  809  square  miles.  Pop.  98,982.  Cap. 
Neo-Streliti. 

Mecon'io  Acid  [Gr.  iint»¥,  the  "poppy"],  an  acid 
which  occura  combined  with  morphine  in  opium.  (See 
Opick.) 

Xec08'ta«  ooanty  in  the  W.  central  part  of  the  sonth- 
em  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles.  It 
is  level  and  generally  fertile.  It  is  extensively  covered 
with  forests.  Lumber  is  manufactured,  and  some  grain 
produced.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Muskegon  Kiver, 
and  by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and  other  railroads. 
Cap.  Big  Rapids.  Pop.  5642. 
Mecosta,  tp.  of  Mecosta  oo.,  Mich.  Pop.  262. 
Xed'aiS,  large  coins  not  intended  for  circulation  at 
tDoney,  but  struck  or  cast  on  extraordinary  occasions  in 
commemoration  of  victories,  treaties,  coronations,  or  other 
conspicuous  events,  or  in  honor  of  remiirkable  persons. 
The  Greeks  struck  no  medals,  and  the  Roman  brass  mrdal- 
li'int  differ  considerably  from  modem  medals,  as  they  rep- 
resent only  political  or  religious  ideas  in  an  allegorical 
manner,  not  busts  of  historical  persons.  The  first  medals 
of  modem  times  were  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors, 
made  of  lead  and  bronie,  and  cast  in  moulds  of  clay  or  fine 
sand  taken  from  models  of  wax.  Subsequently,  the  art 
was  adopted  by  the  goldsmiths,  and  medals  were  made  in 
rtpowitf  work  or  in  chasing  in  the  precious  metals  (Cellini). 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  medals  were  made 
in  Germany  in  boxwood  or  soapstone,  from  which  moulds 
were  made  (Albert  DUror).  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Camelio  began  to  cut  steel  dies :  a  monter- 
mould  or  model  of  raised  steel  was  made,  and  soft  iron  dies 
stamped  from  it.  The  oldest  medal  known  is  that  of  David 
II.,  kinj;  of  Scotland,  of  gold,  and  made  between  ISM  and 
1.^70.  From  the  fifteenth  century  there  is  a  succession  of 
medals  down  to  our  time  in  most  European  countries.  In 
England  it  begins  in  1480,  in  Denmark  in  1474,  in  Ger- 
many in  1453,  in  Rome  in  1464,  in  Spain  in  150.1,  etc.  The 
most  beautiful  series  of  medals  are  the  papal  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I. 

JMed'ary  (Sami-ei,),  b.  in  Montgomery  co..  Pa.,  Feb. 
23, 1801 ;  became  a  printer  and  Democratic  politician ;  was 
fir  many  years  editor  of  the  Ohio  Slaletman,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Columbus  (0.)  Criiit ;  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  Chili  1S55,  but  did  not  accept ;  governor  of  Minne- 
sota Territory  1857-58,  of  Kansas  1859-60.  D.  at  Colum- 
bus, 0.,  Nov.  7, 1864. 

Xed'aryTille,  post-v.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.,  52  miles 
N.  of  Lafayette,  on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chi- 
cago R.  R.,  has  2  large  schools,  4  churches,  I  newspaper, 
7  djy-gooda  atoraa,  and  a  number  of  shops.    Pop.  193. 


Med'dybeinpB,  post-tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  Me.,  45 
miles  N.  E.  of  Machias.     Pop.  200. 

JWe'de,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  situated 
in  a  plain  abounding  in  fruit  and  game.  Its  silk  industry 
is  considerable.     Pop.  in  1874,  6209. 

Blede  (Joseph),  b.  at  Berden,  England  in  Oct.,  1586; 
graduated  at  Cambridge  1610;  became  a  fellow  of  Christ 
College ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  spent 
his  life  in  teaching  Greek.  D.  at  Cambridge  Oct.,  16:18. 
He  was  well  versed  in  Oriental  learning,  and  wrote  several 
esteemed  theological  works,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
the  Clavit  Apncali/ptiea,  published  in  Latin  in  1627,  and  in 
English  in  1643.  It  was  the  earliest  English  work  of  any 
value  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

IWede'a  [Miitita],  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter 
of  ^etes,  king  of  Colchis.  She  assisted  Jason  in  getting 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  became  his  wife.  With  him  she 
went  to  Greece,  where  she  became  renowned  for  her  sor- 
ceries and  her  many  tragic  adventures.  Repudiated  by 
her  husband,  she  destroys  Glance,  her  rival,  and  slays  her 
own  children  by  Jason.  She  rejected  the  love  of  Zeus, 
healed  Heracles  of  a  mortal  illness,  and  at  last  beeame  im- 
mortal and  espoused  Achilles  in  Elysinm.  Her  story  is 
variously  told,  and  has  furnished  mnoh  material  for  the 
artist  and  the  tragedian. 

JHedellin',  town  in  the  state  of  Antioqnia,  repnblic  of 
Colombia,  South  America,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiiul  valley 
at  an  elevation  of  5030  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
w«U  built  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.    Pop.  13,700. 

Medeola,  or  Indian  Cncamber  [from  the  sorceress 
Meiienlt  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Liliacess  and  tribe 
Trillidea),  consisting  of  a  single  species,  the  M.  Virginica, 
called  Qyromia  by  Nuttall,  a  perennial  herb  with  a  simple 
Blender  stem,  clothed  with  flocculent  and  deoidnous  wool, 
rising  fi-om  a  horiiontal  and  tuberous  white  root,  which 
has  the  taste  of  cucumber,  whence  the  popular  name.  The 
scientific  name  was  given  from  the  erroneous  notion  that 
this  root  possesses  great  medicinal  virtues.  The  stem  bears 
near  the  middle  a  whorl  of  5-9  obovate-laneeolate  and 
pointed,  sessile,  lightly  parallel-ribbed,  thin  leaves  with 
netted  veins;  also  another  of  three  much  smaller  ovate 
leaves  at  the  top,  subtending  a  sessile  umbel  of  small  re- 
curved flowers,  which  bloom  in  June.  The  plant  grows 
chiefly  in  the  rich  damp  woods  of  the  Central  Atlantio 
SUtes. 

Med'lield)  pleasant  post-tp.  of  Norfolk  oo.,  Mass.,  20 
miles  S.  W.  of  Boston,  at  the  crossing  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  and  the  Mansfield  and  Framingham 
R.  Rs.,  has  manufactures  of  straw  goods  and  carriages,  a 
town-hall,  a  public  library,  and  3  churches.     Pop.  1142. 

Med'ford,  post-tp.  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.,  10  miles  N. 
of  La  Orange  R.  R.  Station.     Pop.  294. 

Medford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  oo.,  Mass.,  5 
miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Boston  Lowell  and  Nashua  and 
the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  Rs.,  contains  a  public  library,  1 
bank,  1  newspaper,  and  is  the  scat  of  Tufls  College.  Med- 
ford  rum  and  crackers  are  largely  manufactured  here.  Pop. 
5717.  A.  B.  MoRSS,  Ed.  "  Chromicle." 

Medford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  (Iowa  and  Minnesota  divi- 
sion), 65  miles  S.  of  Minneapolis.     Pop.  520. 

Medford,  post-v.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  is  the  south- 
ern terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Camden  and  Burlington 
County  Railroad,  26  miles  by  rail  from  Philadelphia,  has 
a  national  bank,  4  churches,  and  considerable  trade.  Fop. 
of  tp.  2189. 

Medford>8«  tp.  of  Cherokee  CO.,  Ala.    Pop.  574. 

Med'hnrst  (Walter  IIbxrv),  b.  in  London,  England, 
in  1796;  went  to  the  East  in  1816  as  a  missionary :  trav- 
elled through  India  several  years ;  resided  at  Batavia 
(Java)  eight  years  (1822-.t0),  laboring  also  in  Borneo; 
settled  at  Canton,  China,  about  1830,  and  at  Shanghai  in 
1843;  spent  six  years  in  the  interior  of  China,  and  d.  at 
London  Jan.  24,  1857.  lie  acquired  a  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Javanese  languages, 
translated  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  edited  the  ChitiFKf  He~ 
potilorg  {20  vols.,  Canton,  1838-51),  published  a  rAi'ncse 
and  Eiiglinh  Z>iV(ionary  (2  vols.,  Batavia,  1842-43),  and 
many  other  linguistic  works ;  wrote  an  Arconiit  of  the 
Mnlnyan  Archtprlar/o,  a  valuable  work  on  China,  t(»  Stale 
and  PronpeclJi,  irith  enpecial  re/mnce  (o  tht  Dlffnn'on  <>/  the 
Ooiijul  (1838),  followed  by  A  Olance  at  tht  Interior  of 
China  (l.<*50),  and  translated  the  Chinese  classic  called 
Shu-Kinij  (1848),  besides  numerous  minor  works  from  the 
Chinese  and  other  Oriental  languages. 

Me'dia,  a  territory  of  Asia,  bordering  N.  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by  Parthia,  As- 
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Persian  proTine«8  Irak-Ajemee,  Azerbaijan,  Ghilan,  and 
Mazandaran.  The  Modes  (the  Afadai  of  Oen.  x.  2)  were 
closely  allied  to  the  Persians  in  language  and  religion,  and 
they  diatinguishod  themselrea  hj  Uieir  horaemanship  and 
their  skill  with  the  bow.  They  camo  first  into  notice  when 
attacked  by  the  Assyrians  about  830  b.  c.  The  great  mon- 
archy established  by  them  dates  from  660  B.  c,  with  Ecba- 
tana  for  its  capital.  In  625  B.  c.  their  king,  Cyaxares,  in 
league  with  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon,  took  Nineveh  and 
overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  revolt  of  the  Per- 
sians under  Cyrus  brought  the  Median  kingdom  to  an  end, 
558  B.  c.  The  Mndos,  who  originally  were  a  warlike  race, 
are  later  spoken  of  as  a  very  effeminate  people. 

Mediat  post-b.,  cap.  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa,,  13  miles  W. 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Media  and  West  Chester  R.  R.,  is 
supplied  with  gas  and  water,  has  several  churches,  the 
Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  good  public  and 
private  schools,  1  hotel,  and  stores.  The  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  is  located 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  city  limits.  Pop.  1045. 
Vbrnox  a  Cooper,  Pubs.  "  Delawars  Co.  AifEBicA!i." 

Me'diant  [Lat.  mediut,  "  middle  "],  in  music,  the  des- 
ignation of  the  third  above  the  tonie  or  keynote.  It  may 
Iw  major  or  minor,  and  is  named  from  its  position  as  mid- 
way between  the  tonic  and  the  dominant. 

Med'ical  Electric'ity.  Until  late  years  electricity 
has  not  been  used  to  any  extent  as  a  therapeutic  means  in 
tbe  treatment  of  disease.  In  the  year  1804  and  farther 
back  the  static  form  obtained  from  the  large  glass  friction 
apparatus  was  used  somewhat  empirically,  the  spark  being 
thrown  from  the  brass  balls  of  toe  machine.  Recent  in- 
vestigations have  shown  what  real  value  this  powerful 
agent  has  in  many  forms  of  nervous  disease,  notably 
in  paralysis  and  neuralgia.  Duchesne  of  Boulogne  was 
among  the  first  to  treat  patients  with  the  localized  induced 
current,  and  Remak  in  Germany  employed  the  galvanic 
current  with  equally  successful  results.  Three  forms  of 
electricity  are  employed — viz.  the  induced  current,  the  gal- 
vanic current,  and  the  static  current.  The  two  first  are 
examples  of  dynamical  electricity,  and  the  other  of  fric- 
tional  electricity.  Galvanic  electricity,  or  galvanism,  and 
induced  electricity,  or  Faradism,  as  it  has  been  called  out 
of  compliment  to  its  discoverer,  Faraday,  arc  tbe  two  modes 
generally  made  use  of,  while  frictional  electricity  is  but 
rarely  resorted  to.  Golding  Bird  advocated  its  use  while 
he  lived,  and  Artbius  has  written  a  great  deal  about  its 
merits,  particularly  in  chorea,  rheumatism,  and  the  diseases 
of  women.  Electro-magnetism,  a  species  of  induced  cur- 
rent produced  by  the  rotary  apparatus,  has  been  the  fav- 
orite form  of  treatment  among  quacks  and  empirics.  Far- 
adism is  furnished  by  an  instrument  containing  a  coil  of 
wire  surrounded  by  another,  the  inner  one  containing  in 
its  centre  a  bundle  of  wires  or  a  rod  of  soft  iron.  Through 
these  several  coils  a  galvanic  current  is  passed.  At  the 
end  of  the  wires  in  every  instrument  is  a  small  hammer  of 
■oft  iron  fastened  to  a  spring,  and  a  pole  containing  a 
platinum-pointed  screw  is  placed  at  a  snort  di!<tance  from 
It,  opposite  the  end  of  the  bundle  of  wires.  This  hammer 
breoKs  the  current  induced  in  the  coil  of  wire,  and  rapidly 
vibrates,  producing  shocks.  If  the  wire  about  the  inner 
coil  receives  the  current,  it  is  ttcondan/,  but  if  it  passes 
through  one  coil  only,  the  current  is  primary.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  perfect  instrument  are  the  following :  It  should 
be  made  to  furnish  slow  or  rapid  shocks ;  the  wire  of  the 
coils  should  be  fine  enough  to  ofier  such  resistance  to  the 
current  as  to  give  a  "fine,"  ttrong  induced  current.  The 
galvanic  current  is  obtained  from  a  series  of  cells  sufficient 
in  number  to  give  a  current  of  tetiaion.  Tension  is  the  re- 
sistance ofiored  to  the  passage  of  a  current.  One  cell  sup- 
plies a  current,  the  poles  of  other  cells  being  alternately 
joined,  and  there  are  finally  but  two  terminal  polos.  We 
find  that  as  the  current  from  the  original  cell  passes  through 
the  cells  which  follow,  its  teH9ion  or  power  is  increased, 
and  the  effect  is  appreciable  to  a.  greater  or  less  degree  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  colls  included  in  the  circuit. 
Quantity  is  another  variety  of  the  galvanic  current.  A 
current  ot  quantity  is  furnished  by  a  large  snrface  of  metal 
in  the  battery-cell,  while  tention  is  the  product  of  a  number 
of  small  metal  plates.  One  large  cell  may  give  the  quan- 
tity which  twenty  smaller  colls  would  not  furnish.  Tho 
iention  or  inteniily  current  is  that  which  serves  us  the  best 
for  medical  purposes,  while  the  quantity  current,  which 
furnishes  heat,  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  electro-sur- 
gery, which  will  be  presently  described. 

The  best  galvanic  cell  for  medical  purposes  is  the  Bun- 
sen,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Stbhrer  of  Dresden,  and 
the  Grendt,  a  modification  of  the  latter,  is  that  most  com- 
monly used.  Tbe  Siemens  and  Halske  cell  is  now  employed 
to  a  great  extent.    It  consists  of  an  outer  cell  of  glass  with 
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enware  and  a  diaphragm  of  papier  mach£  between  the 
solutions.  The  static  current  may  be  furnished  by  the 
Holtz  electric  machine,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
The  Ruhmkorfr  coil  has  recently  been  used,  ana  wire  only 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  patient,  tbe  air  forming 
tho  other  conductor.  A  spark  having  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  ordinary  friction  spark  will  be  producea. 

For  the  application  of  electricity  to  tne  body  we  make  use 
of  various  appliances  called  electrodtt.  These  are  either 
sponge-covered  or  present  a  polished  metallic  surface  to 
the  skin.  Some  have  sponges  of  different  sizes  for  the  face 
or  smaller  parts  of  tbe  body,  and  large  ones  for  the  trunk 
and  limbs.  For  active  effect  tho  metallic  electrodes  are 
tbe  best.  Neuralgias  are  best  treated  by  these,  either  bare 
or  covered  by  a  piece  of  buckskin.  The  points  of  Du- 
chesne consist  of  two  cones  of  metal  attached  to  handles. 
The  sensation  upon  the  skin  is  like  that  associated  with 
tbe  entrance  of  many  small  needles.  The  electric  brush 
is  often  used  to  restore  diminished  cutaneous  sensibility. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  fine  wires  bound  together  in  a 
handle.  This  electrode,  as  well  as  the  other  metallic  ones, 
are  used  upon  the  dry  skin.  Various  double  electrodes  and 
electrodes  lor  special  parts,  such  as  the  eye,  uterus,  and  blad- 
der, are  employed  in  different  oases.  The  galvanic  battery 
should  include  appliances  for  breaking  tho  current,  revers- 
ing it,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  its  intensity.  New 
and  improved  apparatus  contains  a(yustments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  shocks  and  varying  intermittent  discharges.  A 
galvanometer  is  very  useful  to  the  electro-therapeutist. 

Rational  electro-therapeutics  should  be  ba«ed  upon  elec- 
tro-physiology, and  the  German  and  French  observers  have 
experimented  tho  most,  consequently  their  results  are  most 
perfect  and  reliable.  Remak,  Dubois-Reymond,  Zeimssen, 
Onimus,  and  Le  Qros,  Brenner,  Bcnedikt,  and  Erb  stand 
in  the  front  rank  as  authorities.  In  this  country  and  Eng- 
land eleetTO-lherapeiilitlt  predominate,  and,  sad  to  say, 
electro-physiology  has  not  received  the  attention  it  boa 
demanded.  Morgan,  whose  untimely  death  has  robbed  us 
of  one  of  the  most  promising  scientists  of  this  day,  gave  to 
tho  world  a  work  of  very  great  value  which  remains  as  a 
monument  to  his  greatness. 

Certain  facts  have  been  evolved  ttom  the  labors  of  the 
workers  in  this  field,  and  I  will  briefly  allude  to  them.  We 
have  been  taught  that  a  motor  nerve,  when  stimulated  by 
an  electric  current,  is  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles it  supplies.  Strong  currents  uninterrupted  produce  an 
activity  in  motor  nerves,  but  if  these  currents  oe  rapidly 
interrupted  or  broken,  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  will 
be  stronger,  and  the  force  of  the  excitation  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  alterations  in  the  motor  stimulation. 
The  theory  of  tleetrotomit  is  based  upon  the  following 
facts :  If  a  portion  of  a  motor  nerve  is  included  between 
the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  it  is  said  to  be  polariitd, 
and  in  a  state  of  "  electrotonus."  At  the  positive  pole  the 
irritability  of  the  nerve  is  diminished,  while  at  the  nega- 
tive it  is  excited  and  more  susceptible  to  stimulation.  The 
condition  at  the  positive  pole  is  called  aneltetrototnit,  and 
that  at  the  negative,  catelectrotouut.  The  positive  pole  is 
known  as  the  anode,  tho  negative  the  eathcdr,  and  these 
give  the  names  to  the  states  described.  A  nerve  is  said  to 
bo  tetanized  when  the  muscle  supplied  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  permanent  tetanic  contraction  by  a  rapidly  inter- 
mitting current.  The  passage  of  a  number  of  tnese  shocks 
for  some  time  will  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  to 
such  an  extent  that  finally  there  will  be  no  further  re- 
sponse. This  is  a  valuable  fact  to  consider  in  connection 
with  electro-therapeutics.  An  ascending  current  causes  a 
greater  irritability  in  a  nerve  than  a  descending  one;  a 
descending  one  depresses  excitability.  The  stimulus  is 
felt  at  the  negative  pole  when  tbe  current  commences,  and 
when  it  is  broken  it  is  felt  at  the  positive  pole.  Greater 
sensation  is  felt  at  the  negative  pole.  Pfluger  has  shown 
that  a  shook  is  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  weak  currents; 
with  moderately  strong  ones,  it  is  felt  both  at  the  opening 
and  the  closure.  With  very  strong  currents  it  is  iin|ios.<i- 
blc  to  tell  the  points  of  sensation,  as  the  power  of  the  nerve 
is  impaired. 

Brenner's  theories,  upon  which  he  has  based  his  treat- 
ment of  deafness,  are  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  "when 
one  pole  is  placed  near  a  nerve  and  the  other  at  a  distance, 
the  nerve  obeys  the  nearer  pole  " — that  the  auditory  nerve 
will  obey  the  pole  placed  upon  the  mastoid  process  or  in 
the  meatus.  No  effect  is  produced  by  the  other  pole  held 
in  tho  patient's  hand.  If  tho  negative  pole  is  placed 
against  the  oar,  the  current  is  "  ascending  — if  tho  posi- 
tive, "  descending."  The  action  upon  voluntary  muscles 
themselves  is  very  much  the  same  so  long  as  the  integrity 
of  their  immediate  nerve-snpply  is  concerned.  Involun- 
tary muscles  respond  less  quickly.  There  are  various  de- 
generations and  atrophies  of  muscles  which  interfere  to  a 
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It  if.  then,  well  in  disease  to  endeavor  to  pans  the  enrrent 
throDgli  the  nerve-tmnk  which  sapplies  them. 

The  action  of  the  faradic  current  npon  the  snrfaee  of 
the  bodj  i>  bat  local.  It  does  not  affect  the  deeper  mna- 
de>  nor  nervee.  Its  aetion  npon  the  akin  is  its  character- 
istic propert.T,  When  an  electrode  is  applied  to  the  moist- 
ened skin  it  is  followed  by  pricklinj;  sensations,  attended 
bj  redness  and  tingling.  The  facalty  of  perceiving  sen- 
fation  by  the  entaneous  nerves  and  muscles  has  been  called 
the  e2«cfro-mH«ei(/or  «en<rt6i7ify.  The  sensation  produced 
by  the  galvanic  enrrent  is  one  of  warmth,  like  that  which 
always  follows  the  application  of  local  stimulants,  such  as 
liniments  or  a  mnstard  plaster.  When  the  faradic  current 
is  applied  to  the  skin  previonsly  dried,  or  when  the  elec- 
trodes are  lightly  brought  in  eontaot  with  it,  there  is  ap- 
preciable pain  produced.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is  more 
naggeraited  by  rapidly  succeeding  shocks  from  a  faradic 
instrument  than  by  slow  ones.  The  galvanic  current  pro- 
duces deeper  impressions  than  the  fkradie.  It  likewise 
produces  electrolytic  changes  which  do  not  follow  the  use 
of  the  faradic.  Another  feature  of  the  galvanic  current  is 
its  property  of  producing  absorption  and  changing  the 
structure  of  different  tissues  of  the  body.  The  effects  of 
the  galvanic  current  npon  various  parts  of  the  body  may 
be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows:  The  application  of  the 
electrodes  of  a  battery  of  moderate  strength  to  any  part  of 
the  head  or  face  will  be  attended  by  the  occurrence  of 
lashes  of  light  appreciated  by  the  individual,  a  metallic 
tute,  giddiness,  dullness,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  at  the 
toot  of  the  nose.  The  passage  of  a  galvanic  current  through 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  has  been  doubted  by  Cyon  and 
other  writers,  though  numerous  other  physiologists,  Zeims- 
len  and  Erb  among  them,  agree  as  to  its  feasibility. 

The  passage  of  such  a  galvanic  enrrent,  according  to 
seuro-therapeutists  in  general,  is  followed  by  benefloial 
results  in  many  diseases  of  the  brain.  When  we  apply  the 
galvanic  enrrent  to  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  placing 
one  pole  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  the  other 
behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  we  bring  this  nerve 
onder  the  galvanic  influence.  The  first  evidences  of  "  gal- 
vanization of  the  sympathetic  "  are  dilatation  and  subse- 
qaent  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  pulse  diminishes  in 
treqaenoy,  and  the  tension  of  the  carotid  arteries  is  lowered. 
Electricity  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  By  it  we 
may  delect  local  tenderness,  exalted  sensibility,  or  their 
opposite  conditions,  ansesthesia  and  paralysis.  We  may 
sscertain  whether  there  is  disease  of  toe  nerve-centres,  the 
brain,  or  spinal  cord — whether  a  paralysis  is  of  recent  date 
or  long  standing.  We  may  settle  the  question  of  doubtful 
death;  we  may  also  detect  malingering.  There  are  several 
important  physiological  facts  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion—  the  function  of  muscles  or  nerves,  their  loss  of 
contraction  and  sensation,  or  the  reverse ;  and  as  various 
nervous  diseases  are  associated  with  these  conditions,  we 
ire  enabled  by  electricity  to  determine  the  extent  of  such 
changes.  A  reference  to  a  few  morbid  conditions  will  make 
thcjie  facts  more  clear.  The  existence  of  some  recent  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  wilt  be  characterized  by  increased  mus- 
cnlar  contractility  oftentimes  when  there  is  paralysis  of 
the  muscles.  Certain  local  paralyses,  or  central  diseases 
attended  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  or  disease  of  some 
part  of  the  nerve,  destroying  its  conductivity,  are  associated 
with  loss  of  reaction.  In  the  application  of  the  electric 
currents  it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  affected  :  thus,  for  neuralgia  of  the  flflh  nerve 
we  must  apply  one  pole  as  near  as  possible  to  the  emergence 
of  the  nerve  from  the  cranium,  and  the  other  pole  to  the 
remote  parts  of  distribution.  In  sciatica  it  is  of  importance 
to  place  one  electrode  over  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  where 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  leaves  the  pelvis.  Groups  of  muscles 
may  be  acted  upon  through  special  nerves  supplying  them. 
Many  of  the  internal  organs  may  be  influenced  through 
the  sympathetic  nerve. 

We  use  galvanism  and  Faradism  for  the  relief  of  pain  and 
spasm,  for  the  improvement  of  the  nutritive  processes,  to 
restore  lost  muscular  power,  for  stimulation  of  sensation 
in  peripheral  or  deep  nerves,  for  stimulation  of  secretion, 
to  affect  the  organs  of  special  sense,  to  influence  circulation 
by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  system,  to  produce  absorption 
or  fluids,  morbid  tissues,  and  deposits,  to  procure  sleep, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  galvano-cautery  for  surgery.  We 
employ  both  forms  of  current  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis, 
the  galvanic  perhaps  being  the  most  important  for  paraly- 
sis from  central  diseases.  The  galvanic  current  is  used  at 
the  nerve-centres,  and  the  faradic  upon  the  peripheral 
mnseles.  There  are  many  cases  of  paralysis  in  which 
faradic  enrrents  will  produce  no  musoular  contraction,  while 
the  galvanic  current  will  be  followed  by  vigorous  contrac- 
tionsof  the  muscles.  In  cases  of  this  kind  (lead  paralysis 
is  an  example)  we  begin  treatment  with  the  galvanic,  and 
afterward  nse  the  faradic.    Local  paralyses  are  best  treated 


by  the  faradie  current.  Those  conditions  that  are  called 
atropkie — i.  e.  wasting — common  forms  of  which  are  infan- 
tile paralysis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  adult 
spinal  paralysis,  are  cases  for  the  galvanic  treatment. 
Vaso-motor  ataxia  and  other  forms  of  sclerosis  of  nerve- 
tissue  are  treated  by  galvanism,  and  for  cerebral  hsemor- 
rhage,  commonly  called  apoplexy,  we  use  both  forms.  The 
use  of  electricity  in  the  beginning  is  injudicious,  as  there 
is  oonsiderable  irritability  of  the  brain  and  rigidity  of  the 
muscles.  After  two  or  three  weeks,  galvanisation  of  the 
brain  is  to  be  oommeneed,  and  faradiiation  of  muscles.  A 
general  rule  may  be  laid  down  in  all  paralyses.  This 
is:  Use  the  faradic  ourrent  at  first,  and  if  no  eontrac- 
tions  are  produced  in  the  muscles  use  the  galvanic.  It 
will  be  found  in  most  instances  that  after  a  few  weeks'  use 
of  the  galvanic,  the  faradic  will  begin  to  produce  contrac- 
tions. The  application  should  be  made  three  times  a  week, 
each  tfance  lasting  fifteen  minutes  at  least.  The  forms  of 
paralysis  from  all  causes,  whether  they  be  from  pressure, 
ttoxa  injury,  or  from  rheumatism,  may  be  treated  saocess- 
fuUy.  Paralyses  of  special  parts  are  treated  by  differently 
shaped  instruments.  There  are  electrodes  for  applying  it 
to  tae  vocal  cords,  to  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  to  the  ear, 
and  Reliqnet  has  devised  an  apparatus  for  applying  it  to 
the  bladder.  A  very  important  class  of  cases  calling  for 
treatment  is  that  which  includes  neuralgia  and  other  ner- 
vous diseases  symptomatized  by  pain.  We  may  cither 
apply  it  to  a  nerve-trunk  or  directly  to  the  skin. 

The  galvanic  current  is  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
mediate^  and  faradic  for  the  immediate  application.  The 
faradie  currant  is  of  great  use  for  many  of  the  headaches, 
partionlarly  those  of  a  rheumatie  character.  Galvanism 
asserts  itself  most  favorably  in  neuralgia  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  indicated  particularly  in  sciatica,  tie  douloureux,  spinal 
irritation,  and  a  number  of  other  conditions  attended  by 
pain.  Forms  of  hysteria  are  particularly  under  the  control 
of  galvanism.  Writers'  cramp  and  chorea  are  benefited  to 
some  degree  by  both  currents.  Obstinate  constipation  and 
many  diseases  of  women  are  improved  by  electrical  treat- 
ment. "  Galvanism  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,"  as  it  has 
been  somewhat  improperly  called,  effects  many  beneficial 
changes  from  diseased  states  resulting  from  disturbance  of 
the  nutritive  processes,  particularly  in  some  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, or  hyperssmia  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  Little 
oan  be  said  of  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 
Blectricity  has  produced  very  few  authenticated  cures,  and 
those  reported  are  undoubtedly  due  for  the  most  part  to 
other  remedies  (or  galvanism  only  so  far  as  it  proved  of 
use  as  a  general  tonic)  and  disappearance  of  the  causes. 
Electricity  has  been  used  by  Simpson,  Thomas,  Dubois, 
Murray,  and  Allen  in  obstetrics  for  the  production  of  uterine 
contractions,  A  most  important  use  of  electricity  is  its 
application  for  the  production  of  absorption  of  morbid 
products  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

When  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  connected 
with  needles,  and  these  needles  thrust  into  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  a  process  goes  on  which  has  been  called  eUetrolj/ti: 
At  the  neifntire  pole  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  are  disen- 
gaged, which  separate  mechanically  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues and  break  them  down,  so  that  the  disintegrated  par- 
ticles may  be  taken  up  in  the  circulation.  At  the  potiliee, 
oxygen  is  disengaged,  whieh  forma  an  acid  with  certain 
elements  of  the  tissue,  and  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  form- 
ing a  clot  if  this  happens  in  a  cavity  filled  with  blood. 
With  this  mode  of  treatment  the  physician  is  enabled 
to  disperse  a  great  many  forms  of  tumors,  among  them 
aneunsm,  and  even  goitre. 

A  platinum  wire  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
battery  pos<icssing  the  requirement  of  sufiicient  qnantitj/ 
vrill  become  in  a  very  few  minutes  white  hot.  Such  wires 
properly  adjusted  in  handles  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
knife  or  ^craseur  in  many  surgical  operations.  It  is  par- 
ticularly of  service  in  deep  cavity  operations,  where  the  use 
of  the  knife  is  impossible.  The  galvanic  cautery  is  unat- 
tended by  pain  or  hsemorrhage.  Its  cuts  arc  covered  by 
perfect  cicatrices,  and  it  is  very  valuable  in  certain  uterine 
operations.  Care  must  l>e  exercised  by  all  persons  who  use 
electricity  and  are  not  experienced,  to  avoid  applying  strong 
currents  to  the  head.  It  is  unadvisablc  to  uaa  it  for  over 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  very  carefully. 
Allax  HcLane  Uahilton. 

Medical  Jnrispradence.  See  JcRigpnrnENCE,  Med- 
lCi.L,  by  PKor.  John  Obdkoxaux,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Me'dicii  a  famous  Florentine  family,  who  early  became 
prominent  in  public  affairs,  figuring  largely  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  were  merchants.  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
the  Great,  b.  13.S9,  was  the  son  of  Giovanni,  gonfaloniers 
of  Florence,  and  by  his  liberality,  urbanity,  and  prudence 
won  great  influence  with  the  people,  but  avoided  the  ap- 
pearance of  power,  being  content  with  the  substance.     He 
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adoroed  Florence  with  splendid  public  buildings,  patronixed 
art,  and  d.  Aug.  1,  1464,  and  after  death  was  honored  as 

rter  patritt. — His  grandson,  Lorbxzo  the  MAOSiyicEMT, 
Jan.  I,  1448,  was  the  splendid  patron  of  Greek  learning 
and  of  all  the  lil>eral  arts,  being  himself  no  mean  poet.  He 
brought  Florence  to  a  great  pitch  of  opulence  and  power, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  throughout  Italy.  D.  Apr.  8, 
1492. — His  son,  Pope  Leo  X.,  did  much  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  his  familr.  (See  Leo  X.) — CusiKO,  b.  June  11, 
1519,  the  first  grand  duke  of  Florence,  was  a  successor  of 
Alessandro  (1510-37),  the  subverter  of  Florentine  liberty, 
who  was  himself  an  illegitimate  son  by  an  African  slave. 
Cosimo  was  declared  grand  duke  by  Pius  V.  1569,  and  d. 
Apr.  21,  1574.  The  grand  ducal  line  of  the  Medici  family 
ended  in  1743  with  Jean  Oaston  de  Medici  (1671-1737), 
but  the  princely  line  of  Ottajano,  the  ducal  house  of  Sarto, 
etc.  have  perpetuated  the  name  till  our  times.  The  popes 
Leo  X.  and  XI.  and  Clement  VII.,  Queens  Catharine  and 
Marie  de  M6dieis  of  France,  some  eminent  cardinals  and 
dukes  of  Urbino,  were  also  of  this  family.  (See  Catha- 
rine dk'  Medici  and  Marie  oe  Minicis.) 

llledici'na«  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bologna, 
about  28  miles  from  Imola.  It  is  substantially  built,  with 
an  artesian  well  in  one  of  its  squares,  and  was  once  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  now  destroyed.  Antique  objects  of  in- 
terest are  ollen  found  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  in  1874, 11,355. 

Med'icine  [Lat.  medidna,  from  medtri,  to  "  heal "],  the 
art  and  science  of  curing  disease.  Its  origin  is  obscure, 
but  dates  back  to  the  early  existenoe  of  the  human  race, 
coincident  with  the  liability  to  injuries,  sickness,  and  pro- 
cesses of  decay.  Medicine  in  its  primitive  state  comprised 
a  recognition  of  the  relative  virtues  of  different  articles  of 
food,  an  empirical  use  of  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  and 
superstitious  rites.  For  ages  it  was  merely  traditional 
usage  in  families  or  communities.  Hence  it  was  practised, 
as  it  is  to-day  in  barbarous  tribes,  by  the  local  chiefs. 
Superstition  ascribed  disease  to  evil  spirits  or  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  divinities,  and  reverenced  the  gifted  physicians 
as  superhuman.  Temples  were  erected  to  their  worship, 
whose  priests  were  guided  in  their  treatment  by  invocation 
of  the  oracle.  The  profession  thus  became  a  sacerdotal 
order,  within  which  acquired  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
preserved  and  secretly  transmitted.  The  Chinese  have 
practised  and  written  of  medioine  in  the  remotest  ages, 
but  without  intelligence  or  method,  being  possessed  only 
of  a  vast  collection  of  extravagant  empiric  formulse.  The 
Hindoo  practice  has  always  been  simple,  restricted  to  a 
knowledge  of  dietetics,  hygiene,  and  mild  antiphlogistie 
measures.  The  methodical  study  of  medicine  began  in  the 
fabulous  age  of  Egypt.  Isis  or  Orus,  the  Hermes  of  the 
Qreeks,  was  the  god  of  medicine.  At  first,  the  method 
pursued  was  to  expose  the  sick  by  the  wayside,  that  pass- 
ers-by who  had  suffered  from  similar  maladies  might  rec- 
ognize them  and  declare  the  means  of  cure.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  Babylonians,  Ghaldnians,  and  other  nations 
had  no  physicians,  but  followed  this  same  custom.  But 
later,  in  Egypt,  the  sick  were  required,  upon  recovery,  to 
go  to  the  temple  and  record  on  tablets  their  symptoms  and 
remedies.  The  temples  of  Canopus  and  Vulcan  were  the 
repositories,  and  a  skilled  priesthood  arose  which  framed 
a  code  controlling  public  hygiene,  individual  regimen,  and 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Thus,  far  back  in  a  period  of 
mythology  Egypt  possessed  a  store  of  medical  knowledge, 
had  able  surgeons,  many  devoted  to  the  study  and  pursuit 
of  a  single  specialty,  as  lithotomy,  and  remedies  bearing 
the  name  of  Isis  and  Osiris  down  through  subsequent  Gtro- 
cian,  Roman,  and  early  Christian  centuries.  The  early 
medicine  of  Qrcece  is  legendary.  iEseulapius,  instructed 
in  the  healing  art  by  Chiron  the  Centaur,  became  so  skilled 
that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pluto,  and  was  stricken 
by  a  thunderbolt  from  Jove,  He  became  the  god  of  medi- 
cine, temples  were  erected  bearing  his  name,  and  the  offi- 
ciating priesthood  were  designated  the  Asclcpiadse.  The 
sons  of  JEsoulapius,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  accompanied 
the  Greeks  in  too  Trojan  war,  and  their  skill  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  songs  of  Homer,  Hygieia,  the  goddess 
of  health,  and  Hercules,  reputed  to  cure  epilepsy  —  the 
"  sacred  disease "  or  "  disease  of  Hercules  ' — were  also 
worshipped.  The  practice  of  the  Asclcpiadse  was  simple. 
The  tem|)les  were  located  in  salubrious  places,  their  inte- 
rior purified  by  burning  fragrant  incense  and  secret  reme- 
dies. Thither  the  sick  were  brought  for  treatment.  Re- 
course was  had  to  baths,  gymnastics,  mineral  and  thermal 
springs,  and  the  use  of  unctions.  Remedies  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  oracle  and  skill  of  the  priesthood.  Votive 
tablets  inscribed  with  records  of  the  disease  and  cure  were 
deposited  within  or  placed  upon  the  columns  and  gates. 
Pythagoras  and  the  sect  whioh  took  his  name  supplanted 


a  secret,  sought  the  philosophy  of  disease,  but  confined 
their  treatment  to  dietetics  and  hygiene.  The  Pythago- 
reans declined  about  500  B.  c.  Hippocrates  was  b.  in  the 
year  460  B.  c,  and  d.  in  357  B.  c.  He  is  known  as  the 
"  father  of  physic."  He  was  descended  remotely  from  the 
Asclepiadse  through  a  long  line  of  physicians.  He  devel- 
oped a  system  of  theories  on  disease  and  medicine  which 
has  given  to  his  school  and  period  of  practice  the  title 
"dogmatic.'  He  acquired  anatomy  by  dissection  of  ani- 
mals, and  was  skilled  in  surgery.  His  study  of  symptoms 
and  diseases  was  careful  and  accurate ;  he  recognized  stages 
and  crises  in  disease ;  he  relied  upon  the  power  of  Kature, 
which  he  termed  "  first  of  physicians ;"  stimulated  when 
Nature  failed,  moderating  when  her  forces  were  excited. 
His  remedies  were  mainly  vegetable  and  dietetic.  His 
works  were  numerous,  chief  of  which  are  The  Proffnotlie; 
Aphori»m»,  On  Epidemica,  Regimen  in  Acute  Diteate.  Hip- 
pocrates made  great  and  permanent  contributions  to  medi- 
cine by  his  descriptions  of  disease.  With  the  founding  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library  (320  b.  c.)  the  Alexandrian  school 
began.  Most  celebrated  were  Era^istratus  and  Herophilus. 
The  latter  was  an  anatomist,  studied  the  nerves,  the  brain, 
and  to  this  day  his  name  is  retained  connected  with  it£ 
circulation,  the  confluence  of  venous  sinuses  being  termed 
the  "  torcular  Herophili."  Two  Alexandrian  schools  of 
medicine  flourished  successively^ — the  "Empirical"  of 
Philenus  and  Serapion,  who  renounced  "  dogmatism  "  and 
relied  only  on  experience,  and  the  "  Methodists,"  whose 
influence  extended  over  Greece,  thence  to  Rome,  and  lasted 
for  at  least  two  Christian  centuries.  Methodism  asserted 
that  the  body  was  permeated  in  health  by  atoms  which  en- 
tered from  without  and  moved  freely  in  every  part  and  di- 
rection of  the  organism.  Disturbances  of  this  perfect  re- 
lation by  constriction  or  relaxation  were  states  of  disease, 
and  all  medication  was  therefore  by  astringents  or  relax- 
ants. 

Medioine  was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Greece  200B.C. 
Asclepiades,  who  practised  at  Rome  IOC  b.  c,  was  a  Meth- 
odist. Chief  among  Roman  physicians  was  Celsus,  "  the 
Cicero  of  medioine,"  great  as  a  surgeon  and  scholar,  whoso 
work,  De  Medieina,  in  8  books,  is  a  reoord  of  medical  know- 
ledge down  to  his  time.  Claudius  Galen,  known  as  Galen, 
by  his  teachings  and  writings  so  influenced  medicine  that 
he  was  esteemed  infallible  authority  for  fully  twelve  cen- 
turies. He  was  b.  at  Pergamos  a.  d.  130,  but  lived  and 
practised  at  Rome.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written  200  dis- 
tinct treatises,  upon  every  subject  then  known  in  medicine. 
He  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  his  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy was  matured  by  dissection  of  animals.  He  was  a 
"  Humoralist,"  regarding  disease  as  due  to  putridity  of  the 
"  four  humors  " — blood,  phlegm,  bile,  and  black  bile.  The 
Methodists,  on  the  other  hand,  found  disease  only  in  the 
tissues,  and  were  known  as  "  Solidists."  So  long  as  medi- 
cine was  swayed  by  theories,  the  conflict  of  "  Ilumoralism  " 
and  "SoUdism"  was  constantly  revived.  Chief  among 
Galen's  works  are  treatises  On  th«  Cee  of  the  Different 
Parte  of  the  Bod^t  On  Temperamente,  On  the  Seat  of  Dit- 
eate, Method*  of  Cure.  During  the  Dark  Ages  medicine 
declined  in  Europe,  but  was  preserved  and  advanced  by  the 
Arabian  school,  which  dominated  from  the  ninth  to  the  end 
of  tho  fourteenth  century.  Symptoms  were  studied,  new 
diseases  described,  Galen's  works  were  translated  and  com- 
mentated, rendering  famous  tho  names  of  Rhazes,  Avi- 
ccnna,  Albucasis,  Avenzoar,  Averrhoes,  etc.,  and  drawing 
the  students  of  the  whole  continent  to  the  renowned  Span- 
ish schools  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  and  .Saragos^a. 
Ronourd  in  his  Hlelory  of  Medicine  styles  the  subsequent 
period,  from  tho  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  tho 
present,  the  "age  of  renovation."  Medicine,  thus  far  an 
art  based  upon  experience  and  biassed  by  erroneous  theo- 
ries, now  began  to  advance  by  successive  discoveries  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  to  the  standard  of  a 
science.  Printing  ensured  the  dissemination  of  each  pro- 
gressive step.  The  Italian  schools  succeeded  the  Arabian. 
Mondial  of  JBologna  dissected  before  the  class  in  1315,  and 
wrote  imperfectly  on  anatomy.  To  Andreas  Vesalius,  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  who  published  his  great  work  in  1 54.'!, 
anatomy  owes  its  origin  and  permanent  impetus.  Vesa- 
lius was  followed  by  Eustacbius,  Fallopius,  Sylvius,  Pac- 
chioni,  and  others  whose  names  now  exist  in  anatomical 
nomenclature.  In  A.  D.  1622,  Aselli  of  Milan  described  the 
laoteals ;  in  1628,  Harvey  announced  the  circulation  of  the 
blood;  in  1661,  Mnlpighi  of  Bologna' detected  the  move- 
ments of  the  red  blood-globules  ;  in  1690,  Leeuwenhock  of 
Delft  demonstrated  the  capillaries.  The  researches  of 
Vieussens,  Haller,  Meckel,  and  Scarpa,  the  separation  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  nervous  systems  by 
Biohat,  the  treatise  of  S£nac  (in  1749)  on  the  action  and 
diseases  of  tho  heart,  of  Avenbruggcr  (in  1701)  on  percus- 
sion of  the  chest,  tho  first  work  on  pathology  by  Morgnani 
[jrgiTizecJ  by"^'0'OQ"l;C'"" 
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ud  dilrerant  faoidtiea  in  the  brain  by  Willis  and  others, 
tite  writings  of  Sydenbam  and  Iluxham,  the  discovery  of 
Taeeination  bj  Jenner  in  1796,  are  a  few  of  the  very  many 
scientific  truths  which  warrant  us  in  speaking  of  medicine 
as  a  science.  The  status  of  medicine  was  again  elevated. 
The  barber-surgeons  of  Paris  were  abolished  by  law  in 
1743,  at  London  in  174&.  Clinical  teaching  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Padua  in  1758.  Schools  of  medicine  were  estab- 
lished in  England,  France,  and  Oermany.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  this  devotion  to  the  development  of 
technical  and  scientific  investigation,  rather  than  to  spec- 
ulation, as  the  true  basis  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  has 
steadily  increased,  and  warrants  the  belief  that  we  are 
erecting  a  system  of  scientific  medicine.  It  has  also  been 
designated  an  age  of  "  rational  empiricism  "  in  medicine, 
since  skill  in  treatment  is  largely  cumulative  from  past  ex- 

Serience,  yet  rendered  intelligible  and  certain  by  a  clear 
iscemment  of  the  laws  of  life,  of  the  functional  activities 
which  constitute  health,  and  of  their  perversion  in  disease. 
Histology,  physiology,  miorosoopy,  micro-chemistry,  pa- 
thology, physiological  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  therapeu- 
tics are  fields  of  incessant  work  and  progress.  The  pnys- 
ieal  exploration  of  the  chest,  the  study  of  Bright's  disease, 
the  cellalar  pathology,  the  elaboration  of  the  specialties, 
are  some  of  the  many  results.  Correct  and  intelligent 
diagnosis  is  sought  as  the  only  substantial  basis  for  the 
treatment  of  disease.  B.  Darwin  Hudsqx,  Jb. 

Medicine*  tp.  of  Livingston  eo..  Ho.    Pop.  901. 

Hediciaev  tp.  of  Mercer  co..  Mo.     Pop.  939. 

Medicine,  tp.  of  Putnam  co..  Mo.     Pop.  665. 

Med'ick  [6r.  Migiuni,  so  called  because  they  were  be- 
lieved to  be  natives  of  Media],  a  name  for  several  legu- 
minous herbs  of  the  genus  Mediengo,  resembling  clover, 
and  often  cultivated,  especially  in  Europe,  as  forage-plants. 
Several  species  are  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  from  Europe; 
others  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.   (See  Lucern.) 

Medill'  (Joseph),  b.  in  New  Brunswick,  near  Maine, 
Apr.  S,  1823 ;  removed  in  childhood  to  Massillon,  0. ; 
studied  h»w ;  founded  in  1849  a  "Free-Soil "  paper  at  Co- 
shocton ;  established  at  Cleveland  in  1852  a  Whig  paper, 
the  Forttt  City,  which  in  the  following  year  was  merged 
in  the  Leader;  was  in  1854  one  of  the  organisers  of  the 
Kepublican  party  in  Ohio ;  went  to  Chicago  soon  after, 
ana  with  two  partners  bought  in  May,  1855,  the  Tribune, 
a  paper  with  which  he  has  since  been  identified.  He  was 
in  1879  a  member  of  the  Illinois  constitntional  convention, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  minority  representation  clause ; 
was  appointed  in  1871  a  member  of  the  V.  S.  civil  service 
commission,  and  elected  mayor  of  Chicago.  He  spent  a  year 
in  Europe  (1873-74),  and  on  his  return  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  th»  Tribune,  of  which  ne  became  editor- 
in-chief. 

Medill  (William),  b.  in  1805  in  New  Castle  oo.,  Del.; 
studied  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio  in  1832 ;  was 
often  in  the  State  legislature,  and  twice  chosen  Speaker ; 
was  in  Congress  from  Ohio  1839-43 ;  first  assistant  post- 
msstar-general  1845-49  ;  then  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs; chairman  of  the  State  constitntional  convention  of 
IS50;  lientenant-govemor  of  Ohio  1851-53;  governor  of 
Ohio  1853-56 ;  and  was  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
nnder  Pres.  Buchanan.    D.  at  Lancaster,  0.,  Sept.  2, 1865. 

Medi'na,  oity  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedjas,  250 
miles  N.  of  Mecca  and  132  miles  N.  E.  of  Jemb,  or  Yambu, 
its  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  situated  in  a  forlilc  and  well- 
watered  valley  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  lofty  mountain- 
range,  and  is  surrounded  with  high  stone  walls  flanked 
with  towers  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  It  is  a  hand- 
some and  well-built  town,  consisting  of  two-story  houses, 
generally  built  of  brick,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  pro- 
vided with  wells.  Its  importance  is  derived  from  its  mosque, 
which  contains  the  tomb  and  mausoleum  of  Mohammed, 
and  is  snnnally  visited  by  more  than  50,000  pilgrims.  The 
mosque  is  a  large  but  irregular  building,  like  that  of  Mecca, 
bat  the  mausoleum  itself,  about  which  so  many  fables  have 
been  told  and  exploded,  has  never  been  seen  by  any  Euro- 
pean. Mohammed  fled  to  Medina  in  622,  and  d.  there  in 
632  A,  D.  Accordingly,  it  is  regarded  by  Mohammedans 
generally  as  quite  equal  if  not  superior  in  sanctity  to 
Mecca.  The  inhabitants  are  not  unlike  those  of  Mecca, 
though  of  a  more  sedate  character.  The  city  has  no  manu- 
factures and  only  an  unimportant  trade.     Pop.  18,000. 

Medina,  connty  of  N.  E.  Ohio.  Area,  425  square  miles. 
It  has  a  fertile  clay  soil.  Cattle,  grain,  fruit,  and  dairy 
products  are  the  agricultural  staples.  The  leading  manu- 
lactures  are  of  cheese,  lumber,  saddlery,  and  harnesses. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
R.  R.     Cap.  Medina.     Pop.  20,092. 

Medina,  ooanty  of  S.  W.  Texas.  Area,  1175  square 
miles.    It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Medina  River,  and  is  ele- 


vated, dry,  and  healthful,  but  rather  deficient  in  water  and 
timber.  Cattle,  wool,  and  corn  are  the  leading  products. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans.  Cap.  Castroville. 
Pop.  2078. 

Medina,  tp.  of  Peoria  oo..  III.,  on  the  W.  aide  of  Pe- 
oria Lake.     (P.  0.  MossviLLE.)     Pop.  905. 

Medina,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  609. 

Medina,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.,  in  Kentucky  tp., 
14  miles  N.  W.  of  Lawrence,  on  theN.  bank  of  the  Kansas 
River  and  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  197. 

Medina,  post-tp.  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1973, 

Medina,  tp.  of  Hennepin  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  1058. 

Medina,  post-T.  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  Und8on<  River  R.  Rs.  and  the  Erie  Canal,  has 
2  academies,  2  schools,  1  bank,  5  churches,  3  hotels,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  3  flouring  and  planing  mills,  1  saw- 
mill, a  pump  and  agricultural  tool  factory,  and  several 
carriage  and  other  factories.    Pop.  of  r.  2821. 

HuKn  A  Taylor,  Pobs.  "  Hbdixa  Tribukb." 

Medina,  post-v.  and  tp.,  oap.  of  Medina  oo.,  0.,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  R.  R.,  has  1  normal 
and  1  nnion  school,  4  churches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper, 
several  flour,  saw,  and  planing  mills,  1  iron-foundry, 
other  manufactories,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1159;  of  tp. 
1553.  J.  H.  Orbkhe,  Ed.  "  Hbdina  Co.  Oazetti." 

Medina,  tp.  of  Dane  co..  Wis.    Pop.  1525. 

Medi'na  de  Ri'o  Se'co,  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Valiadolid,  on  the  Seqnillo,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  is  in 
a  fertile  plain  rich  in  wine,  and  carries  on  some  trade. 
Pop.  5333. 

Medi'na«8ido'nia,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz. 
It  was  built  by  the  Moors,  is  situated  on  a  steep  eminence 
surrounded  by  walls,  contains  a  flne  Gothic  cathedral  and 
a  magnificent  castle,  and  has  a  grand  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance; it  is,  however,  a  gloomy  and  comparatively 
insignificant  town.    <Pop.  9703. 

Mediterra'nean  Sea,  The,  is  the  large  sea  bonnded 
by  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  2200  miles 
long,  1200  miles  broad  between  Tunis  and  the  Bay  of 
Sidra,  and  covering  an  area  of  077,000  square  miles.  It 
has  a  very  irregular  shape,  forming  many  gulfs,  as  those 
of  Lyons,  Genoa,  Taranto,  Lepanto,  Koron,  Kolokythia, 
and  Salonica  on  the  shores  of  Europo ;  on  the  shores  of 
Asia,  Adramyti,  Smyrna,  Adalia,  and  Iskanderun  ;  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  Sidra  and  Cubes ;  and  bearing  different 
names  in  the  difi'erent  localities — as,  for  instance,  the  Tus- 
can, Ionian,  Adriatic,  and  £gean  seas.  Its  depth  in  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  5500  feet,  but  on  the  line  between 
Sicily  and  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  only  200  feet,  in  some  places 
even  not  more  than  40  feet.  It  communicates  E.  with  the 
Black  Sea  through  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  and  W. 
with  the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  through 
both  of  which  the  water  steadily  pours  into  it  in  rapid  cur- 
rents. It  also  receives  the  waters  of  several  large  rivers, 
the  Ehro,  Rhone,  Po,  and  Nile.  But  a  much  greater 
evaporation  takes  place  in  the  Mediterranean  than  in  tho 
Atlantic  or  in  the  Black  Sea,  owing  to  the  hot  wind  j  which 
blow  over  it  from  Northern  Africa,  while  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps  prevent  the  cold  winds  from  Northern  Europe 
from  reaching  it.  The  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  about  3°  05'  F.  higher  than  that  of  tho  Atlantic,  and  on 
account  of  this  more  rapid  evaporation  its  water  contains 
about  one-sixth  of  I  per  cent,  more  salt  than  the  water  of 
the  Atlantic.  There  is  very  little  tide,  owing  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  strait  which  connects  it  with  the  ocean. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  in  spring  S.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and 
during  the  rest  of  tho  year  N.  E.  and  N.  W. ;  they  often 
rise  suddenly  and  blow  with  great  violence.  fSeo  The  Med- 
iterranean (1854),  by  Rear-Admiral  William  Henry  Smyth.) 

Med'lan's  Ranche,  a  v.  of  Young  co.,  Tex.    Pop.  28. 

Med'lar  [Ang.-Sax.  mad],  the  friiit  of  Metpilue  Ger- 
maniea,  the  medlar  tree  of  Asia  and  Europe,  belonging  to 
the  order  Rosaceee.  This  is  a  small,  sometimes  thorny 
sbmb,  which  is  often  cultivated.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties. The  fruit  is  not  eaten  until  over-ripe.  The  Japan 
medlar  is  usaally  known  by  the  Chinese  name  of  Loqijat 
(which  see). 

Med'ler  (John).  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  in  1804 ;  grad- 
uated at  Wadbam  College,  Oxford,  in  1826  with  honors ; 
was  several  years  vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Exeter,  preben- 
dary of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1845  was  consecrated  first 
Anglican  bishop  of  the  see  of  Fredericton,  comprehending 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Medley's,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Md.     Pop.  3885. 

Me'do,  po8t-tp.  of  Blue  Earth  oo.,  Minn.     Pop.  712. 

Medo'ra,  post-v.  of  Carr  tp.,  Jackson  oo.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  R,  R.,  and  on  the  E.  fork  of  ^ 
River.  Digitized  by ' 
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Med'ows  (Sir  William),  K.  B.,  b.  in  Englnnd  Deo.  31, 
1738;  entered  the  army  in  1756;  eerred  with  distinction  in 
Germany  1760 ;  came  to  America  in  Sept.,  1775,  with  the 
55tb  regiment;  afterwards  commanded  the  1st  brigade  of 
grenadiers,  distinguishing  himself  on  several  occasions  ; 
was  wounded  at  Brandy  wine  and  at  the  capture  of  St.  Lucie 
1780 ;  was  made  colonel  of  the  89th  regiment,  and  sent  as 
major-general  to  India  1781 ;  was  governor  of  Madras  1790 
-92 ;  led  the  right  wing  of  Cornwallis's  army  at  the  siege 
of  Seringapatam  1792,  where  he  displayed  great  courage 
and  ability  ;  became  lieutenant-general  Oct.,  1 793  ;  wa«  gov- 
ernor of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  some  years,  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  Ireland  1801-03.     D.  at  Bath  Nor.  U,  1813. 


See  Bbai!c,  by  Prof.  Hembt 


Fio.  1. 


Mednlla  Oblongata. 

HARTSHOR.fE,  M.  D. 

Mednl'Ia  Spinal'is  [Lat.].  Anatomt/. — The  medulla 
spinalis,  or  spinal  cord,  is  that  part  of  the  central  nervous 
system  which  is  enclosed  in  the  spinal  canal,  extending 
from  just  below  the  foramen  magnum,  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  to  a  point  between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebrss.  It  la  a  rounded,  cordlike  mass  of  nervous  matter, 
continuous  at  its  upper  end  with  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  terminating  below  in  a  conical  extremity.  In  this 
long  (16-17  inches)  course  it  gives  off  thirty-one  pain  of 
■pinal  nerves,  by  means  of  which  it  is  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  the  whole  of  the  body  below  the  head.  It  is 
enclosed  by  three  membranes,  which  lie  within  the  bony 
canal  of  the  spine — the  dura  mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia 
mater.  The  structure  and  general  arrangement  of  these 
membranes  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of  the 
same  envelopes  around  the  brain.  One  or  two  peculiari- 
ties are  wortn  noting.  The  dura  mater  has  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  bone  at  its  upper  end,  at  the  edge  of  the  foramen 
magnum  of  the  skull.  From  the  sides  of  the  spinal  cord, 
or  from  the  pia  mater  covering  it,  there  spring  very  nu- 
merous little  processes  of  strong  membrane  having  the 
shape  of  teeth  of  a  saw,  whose  sharp  points  are  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  ttiUJ! 
holding  up  the  spLri:il 
cord  within  the  shritli 
of  the  dura;  this  is  ilio 
ligamentum  dontAtiiin, 
(See  Fig.  1.)  Between 
the  dura  and  aracbnoiil 
there  is  only  present  a 
little  lubricating  fliiiil, 
while  under  the  am>.'1i- 
noid,  in  the  mesbee  «f 
the  pia  mater,  as  in  rhf 
brain,  lies  the  cerehm 
spinal  fluid,  in  consiil- 
erable  though  changing 
quantity.  ^     - 

The  spinal  cord  it)=. If. ""■"- 
like  the  other  nerviuiH 
centres,  consists  of  lb  it 
following  elementKiy 
parts :  a  basis-substarii^i.' 
(neuroglia)  of  fibro-d  m 
nective  tissue,  blood- 
vessels, ganglion-c()[:<, 
nerve-fibres  with  iny- 
elinc,  and  others  witii- 
out.  The  special  groNfi 
ing  of  these  elcmitii- 
gives  form  and  cIul- 
racter  to  dilTerent  pm  i' 
of  the  spinal  cord.  In 
general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  spinal  cord  is  made 
up  in  its  central  parts  of  gray  matter — i".  e.  ganglion-cells 
of  different  siies  peculiarly  grouped,  with  nerve-^bros. 
bloodvessels,  and  delicate  basis-substance;  and  in  its 
outer  peripheral  parts  of  white  matter — i'.  e.  more  or  less 
coarse  basis-substance,  supporting  nerve-fibres  with  my- 
eline,  and  containing  blooavessels.  If  we  look  at  a  spinal 
oord  whose  membranes  have  been  stripped  off,  we  observe 
the  following  appearances  on  its  e.^tcrnal  surface:  The 
cylindrical  shape  of  the  organ  is  made  irregular  by  two 
swellings,  uniform  and  gradually  formed,  in  that  part  of 
the  cord  lying  in  the  middle  cervical  and  in  the  lowest 
dorsal  vertebra) — the  so-called  cervical  and  lumbar  en- 
largements. On  the  whole  of  the  front  surface  of  the  cord 
there  runs  a  line  or  deep  mark,  which  after  the  removal 
of  the  pia  mater  is  seen  to  be  a  real  fissure  or  crack,  pen- 
etrating quite  deeply,  separating  the  organ  into  two  equal 
halves.  This,  the  anterior  median  fissure,  is  in  life  filled 
by  the  pia  mater  and  the  anterior  spinal  artery  and 
branches.     On  either  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure 


spinal  cord;  these  are  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  whose  deep  connections  we  shall  presently  learn. 
Turning  the  spinal  cord  over,  we  notice  that  the  median 
line  is  not  by  any  means  a«  distinct  behind  as  in  front, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  a  fissure  without  lacer- 
ating the  tissue ;  the  separation  between  the  halves  of  the 
spinal  oord  posteriorly  is  a  permanent  incorporated  ex- 
tension of  the  pia  mater,  and  is  cialled  the  posterior  median 
septum.  On  either  side  of  this  are  arranged  the  posterior 
rootlets  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
anterior.  These  two  kinds  of  roots  (which  are  physio- 
logically distinct)  pierce  the  dura  mater,  coqjoin  and 
mingle,  escaping  from  side  openings  between  the  vertebrae, 
and  receive  the  name  of  spinal  nerves.  Just  before  join- 
ing the  anterior  root  the  posterior  exhibits  a  swelling— 
the  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  canal  the  spinal  nerves  issue  fh>m  the  spine  at 
a  point  not  much  lower  than  their  origin  in  the  oord,  but 
in  the  lower  regions  the  nerves  make  a  very  acute  angle  in 
their  course  downward  to  their  canals  of  exit.  The  slmc- 
ture  of  the  central  ^ray  matter  can  best  be  studied  in 
transverse  sections  of  the  organ.  (See  Fig.  2.)  Such  a 
section  shows  the  white  substance  oovering  in  the  gray 
Fio.  2, 
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matter  everywhere,  except  at  a  very  narrow  point  behind 
where  the  gray  matter  reaches  the  pia  mater.  This  pier- 
cing of  the  white  substance  by  the  gray  enables  us  to  divide 
the  white  substance  into  two  unequal  masses  on  each  side 
— the  smaller  behind,  between  the  point  of  gray  matter 
and  the  posterior  median  septum,  being  called  the  posterior 
column  (as  it  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  organ) ;  the 
larger  part,  filling  up  the  space  in  front  of  the  point  of  gray 
matter,  and  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure, 
is  the  antero-lateral  column.  The  gray  matter  is  irregu- 
larly developed  in  the  cord,  forming  a  figure  not  unlike 
a  rough  letter  H,  whose  forward  arms  are  club-shaped. 
The  lateral  pieces  of  the  H  constitute  the  horns  of  the 
gray  matter:  the  connecting  bridge  is  known  technically 
as  the  gray  commissure.  The  anterior  horns  are  larger, 
more  rounded  than  the  posterior,  and  are  differently  con- 
stituted. In  them  (muon  more  largely  developed  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  of  the  cord)  are  the 
largest  ganglion-cells  known,  which  present  a  multitude 
of  dolicato  branching  processes,  and  one  short  round  non- 
branching  process.  The  former  ramify  in  the  gray  matter ; 
the  latter  is  continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre  which,  travers- 
ing the  anterior  white  column,  issues  externally  as  an  an- 
terior rootlet.  Thus,  it  is  likely,  are  all  anterior  nerves 
connected  in  the  anterior  horns.  In  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar parts  of  the  cord  those  ganglion-cells  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  fill  up  the  anterior  horns.  In  the  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal  region  we  meet,  besides,  with  an  accumulation 
ot  smaller  ganglion-cells  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the 
gray  matter,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  commissure.  In 
the  posterior  horns  very  few  gaiiglion-cella  are  seen,  and 
those  which  exist  arc  oval,  with  few  processes.  The  pos- 
terior nerve-roots  do  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  communicate 
with  these  ganglion -cells;  the  rootlets  enter  the  white 
matter  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  point  of  the  poste- 
rior horn,  and  send  fibres  in  several  directions — into  the 
posterior  horn,  upward  and  downward  in  the  posterior 
column.  The  central  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  consist  of 
an  anterior  commissure,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure, 
and  composed  of  nerve-fibres  with  myeline.  Jn»t  back  of 
it  is  a  quantity  of  basis-substance  in  which  there  is  a 
round  or  oval  hole  lined  by  columnar  epithelial  cells,  or 
filled  up  by  their  dibrin — the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  canal  extends  from  the  Ipwe't-fnjLo'yf^"'''' 
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Tisibic  onlj  to  the  microscope.  Bebind  this  is  the  tr^ns- 
Terso  connecting  band  of  fip'ay  matter,  the  posterior  eom- 
misiure.  This  summary  description  applies  to  the  higher 
VertebratA  as  well  as  to  man. 

ni/notoi/y. — Daring  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  this 
century  the  spinal  oord  was  looked  upon  as  a  bundle  of 
nerves  extending  from  the  brain  to  the  external  parts — the 
spinal  nerves  gathered  np  into  a  sheaf,  as  it  were.  The 
brain  s«nt  nervous  force  through  the  passive  oord  to  the 
mosclee.  Researobes  made  previous  to  this  time  (Pro- 
chaska,  Legallois,  and  others)  had  already  shown  that  the 
spinal  oord  possessed  energy  of  its  own.  In  the  last  forty 
years  this  organ  has  been  clothed  with  all  the  attributes 
of  a  high  nervous  centre,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  it  possesses  volition  and  consciousness. 
These  two  attributes  are  not  by  any  means  proved  to  be 
truly  spinal.  Leaving  out  these,  we  must  study  the  cord 
as  a  conducting  organ  for  sensory  impressions  and  motor 
excitations,  as  a  soaroe  of  force,  as  a  oo-ordinating  organ, 
and  perhaps  as  the  seat  of  an  obsenre  sensibility.  Sen- 
sory impreaaions  received  from  the  periphery  of  the  body 
reach  the  oord  by  the  posterior  roots  (which  are  purely 
sensitive),  immediately  oross  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  organ,  and  are  then  conducted  directly  upward  to 
the  perceptive  organ  in  the  brain.  If  we  imagine  the 
path  as  one  continuous  nerve-fibre,  we  should  say  that 
it  extends  from  the  right  fore-finger  to  the  right  posterior 
eolamn  of  the  eord,  then  crosses  the  median  line  in  the 
'  gray  matter  to  the  left  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  a«- 
I  eends  on  that  side  to  the  parts  of  the  left  brain  which  per- 
oeive  and  appreciate  sensations.  This  crossing  over  of 
'  sensory  paths  takes  place  throughout  the  length  of  the 
spinal  oord.  The  gray  matter  is  the  chief  pathway  for 
tbesc  fibres,  the  posterior  columns  not  containing  any,  or 
containing  them  for  a  very  short  part  of  their  courses. 
Motor  excitations  or  impulses  pursue  quite  a  different 
course,  in  an  inverse  direction.  A  motor  impulse  destined 
to  more  the  right  fore-finger  starts  from  the  left  side  of  the 
brain,  descends  through  the  left  half  of  the  basal  parts  of 
the  encephalon,  until  it  roaches  the  lower  edge  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  (at  its  junction  with  the  spinal  cord),  where 
it  suddenly  passes  across  tho  median  line  into  the  right 
half  of  the  spinal  cord,  descends  in  the  right  half  of  that 
organ,  issnes  out  of  tho  right  anterior  horn,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  follows  this  nerve  to 
eauTO  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  more  the  right  fore 
finger.  In  general  terms,  the  motor  paths  (or  nerves)  all 
decussate  at  a  small  part  of  the  spinal  oord,  the  so-called 
decnssation  of  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  To 
.  sum  up,  motor  paths  decussate  in  a  small  spot,  while  aen- 
\  sory  paths  decussate  along  the  whole  length  of  the  oord ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  oonrse  of  motor  paths  in  the  cord 
prater  is  direct  (not  crossed)  in  its  whole  extant.  The 
motion  referred  to  in  the  above  illustration  is  a  voluntary 
motion — one  starting  from  the  supreme  cerebral  ganglia — 
but  the  spinal  cord  famishes  involuntary  movements  of 
great  variety  and  foroe  originating  within  itself:  it  is  con- 
sequently a  source  of  power,  a  centre  for  reflex  motions. 
Simple  and  convincing  proof  of  this  assertion  is  had  by 
watching  the  movements  of  a  frog  whose  head  has  been  cut 
off.  The  legs  of  the  animal  separately  move  when  the 
creature  is  touched,  and  complex  movements  of  jumping, 
removing  irritations  by  means  of  two  legs,  are  done  just  em 
well  as  when  the  animal  was  perfect.  These  movements 
all  occur  after  some  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve,  never 
spontaneou.ily :  they  are  consequently  called  reflex  move- 
ments. A  reflex  movement  may  be  defined  as  the  result 
of  a  direct  transformation  (by  ganglion-cells)  of  a  sensory 
impression  into  motor  impulse;  and  in  this  sense  reflex 
actions  occur  in  every  nervous  centre,  great  or  small.  In  the 
living,  healthy  man  reflex  spinal  actions  are  (in  part)  breath- 
j  ing,  movements  produced  by  tickling,  etc.  In  diseased 
states  some  convulsions  are  reflex  spinal  movements,  and  in 
some  cases  of  palsy  of  the  legs  from  disease  cutting  the  cord 
aoroBS  in  its  upper  part,  most  extensive  and  violent  move- 
ments are  commonly  observed  in  the  palsied  limbs.  The 
spinal  eord  may  also  rightly  be  spoken  of  as  a  co-ordinating 
centre  for  certain  coarse  movements.  By  co-ordinating 
centre  is  meant  a  mass  of  gray  matter  whose  ganglion- 
cells  act  in  sueb  a  way,  harmoniously  and  simultaneously, 
as  to  produce  an  exact  movement.  This  performance  of 
an  exact  movement  (walking)  must  be  learned  by  repeated 
trials,  but  when  the  ganglion-cells  have  acquired  tho  habit 
of  acting  together  (education),  they  so  act  without  the 
watchful  and  directing  influence  of  volition  ;  e.  g.  we  start 
walking  by  a  volitional  impulse,  but  continue  walking  by 

?>inal  action,  quite  inattentive  to  what  our  legs  are  doing, 
^hus  it  is  with  very  many  complex  movements  of  daity 
life.  The  kind  of  sensibility  which  the  spinal  eord  pos- 
■wses  is  one  of  which  we  are  quite  unconscious ;  it  is  rather 
*  eapaoity  to  receive  and  retain  impressions  which  reach  it 


by  sensory  nerves.  This  property  of  the  ganglion-cells  of  the 
spinal  cord  (and  of  all  ganglion-eells)  I  have  ventured  to 
call  retentivity;  or  it  may  be  spoken  of  (as  by  afew  authors) 
as  the  memory  of  the  spinal  oord.  In  proof  of  this  may 
be  adduced  the  performance  of  various  acts  without  voli- 
tional interference  and  outside  of  oonsciousness — the  exe- 
cution of  complicated  movements  by  decapitated  cold- 
blooded animals,  and  the  possibility  (known  to  all)  of 
educating  the  spinal  oord.  Impressions  are  stored  up  and 
kept  ready  for  use  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  brain. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  may  be  added  about  centres  for 
certain  actions  in  the  spinal  cord.  Some  ganglion-cells 
are  grouped,  and  exert  an  influence  over  certain  nerves 
destined  to  special  organs ;  thus  nerve-fibres  supplying  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  face  and  eyeball  pass  into  the  upper 
cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord.  Movements  of  the  parts 
within  the  pelvis  (bladder,  uterus,  etc.)  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  part  of  the  lumbar  spinal  oord  and  parts  just 
above  it;  these  are  the  oilio-spinal  and  the  genito-urinary 
centres.  The  spinal  cord  furthermore  exerts  an  infiuence 
upon  the  organs  contained  in  the  ohest  and  abdomen,  and 
also,  probably,  upon  the  nutrition  of  tissues  in  general,  and 
therefore  upon  calorification.  E.  C.  Segdin. 

Mednsa.    See  Goroon. 

Medn'sa  [so  called  from  its  tentacles,  often  poisonous 
to  the  tonch,  and  likened  to  Medusa's  snaky  locks],  prop- 
erly the  name  of  a  genus  of  Disconhorse,  an  order  of  radi- 
ates of  the  class  AcalephsB  (jelly-fishes).  The  term  is,  how- 
ever, extended  to  the  whole  order  (called  true  Hedusse)  and 
to  the  order  Ctenophorie  (Poroid  Medusse).  The  genus 
belongs  to  the  family  Cyaneidee.  Mednta  aurita  is  a  com- 
mon European  species. 

Mednsa,  post-r.  of  Rensselaerville  tp.,  Albany  «o., 
N.  Y.,  has  2  churches  and  manufactures  of  paper.   Pop.  94. 

Med'way,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Charles  River  and  on  the  Woonsocket  division  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  R.  R.,  has  B  churches,  8  schools,  4 
public  halls,  a  library,  a  savings  bank,  2  hotels,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  4  brickyards,  2  grist, 
2  cider,  2  paper,  4  saw,  fl  cotton  and  woollen,  and  i  planing- 
mills,  1  tannery,  ]  bell-foundry,  I  organ-factory,  etc.;  and 
56  acres  are  devoted  to  cranberry  culture.     Pop.  3721. 

Oledway  Plantation,  tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  321. 

Med'win  (Thohas),  b.  in  England  in  1789;  became 
captain  of  the  24th  light  dragoons ;  was  a  ooasin  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  poet  Shelley,  with  whom  he  travelled  in 
Italy.  He  published,  besides  several  novels  and  works  of 
travel,  a  volume  of  Convertalioiu  with  Lord  Bgron  (1824) 
and  a  Li/t  of  Shelle;/  (1833),  prefixed  to  the  Shelley  papers. 
D.  at  Horsham,  England,  Aug.  2,  1869. 

Meek  (Alexandkr  Beacport),  b.  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
July  17,  1814;  removed  with  his  father  in  1819  to  Tusca- 
loosa; graduated  in  1833  at  the  University  of  Alabama; 
was  admitted  in  1836  to  the  bar,  and  became  editor  of  a 
Democratic  newspaper;  served  three  months  in  1836  in  the 
Seminole  war ;  and  on  his  return  became  attomey-genernl 
of  Alabama;  edited  the  SoHlhron  1839;  was  1842-14  judge 
of  the  court  of  Tuscaloosa  county ;  law -clerk  to  the  solicitor 
of  the  C.  S.  treasury  1845;  U.  S.  district  attorney  for 
Southern  Alabama  1846-50;  a  journalist  of  Mobile  1843- 
53;  went  in  1853  to  the  legislature,  where  he  originated 
the  free-school  system  of  Alabama ;  became  in  1854  judge 
of  the  city  court  of  Mobile;  Speaker  of  the  house  of  Ala- 
bama 1859 ;  was  a  fine  chess-player,  and  author  of  a  legal 
digest  (1  vol.,  1842),  The  Rtd  Eagle  ( 1855),  Songt  and  Pom* 
(1857),  Paaaagea  in  iSoiith-Kestern  History  (1857),  and  an 
unpublished  Jkittoru  of  Alabama.  D.  at  Columbus,  Miss., 
Nov.  30,  1865. 

Meek  (Fikldixg  Bradford).    See  Appeitdix. 

Meek'er,  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  558 
square  miles.  It  is  a  rolling  prairie  region,  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  small  lakes.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  lead- 
ing products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  R.  R.     Cap.  Litchfield.     Pop.  6090. 

Meeme,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Manitowoc  co..  Wis.  Pop. 
1579. 

Mee'rane,  town  of  Saxony,  with  very  floarishing  and 
rapidly  growing  manufactures  of  cottons,  cloths,  and  all 
kinds  of  woollens.     Pop.  19,187. 

Meer'man  (Gkrard),  Baron,  b.  at  Leyden,  Holland, in 
1722 ;  became  distinguished  as  a  jurist ;  was  counsellor- 
pensionary  of  Rotterdam  1748-67,  and  was  sent  as  envoy 
to  England  in  1757.  He  edited  the  vast  collection  of  Latin 
jurisprudence  known  as  the  A'nriin  Thennurxu  Juris  Cirilit 
et  Canon tci  (the  Hague,  7  vols.,  1751-53),  but  is  best  known 
by  his  eomptuouB  work,  Origina  Tgpographicm  {the  Hague, 
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2  vols.  4to,  1765),  deroted  chiefly  to  maintainiDg  the  in- 
vention of  movable  wooden  types  by  Laarent  Coster  of 
Haarlem.  Meerman  formed  a  magnificent  library,  and 
purehased  all  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  at 
Paris,  but  some  of  them  were  recovered  by  Louis  XV.  lie 
was  made  a  baron  of  the  Oerman  empire  by  Joseph  II., 
emperor  of  Austria.  D.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  Dec.  15,  I77I. 
— His  son,  Jah  Mekrh ak,  b.  at  the  Hague  Nov.  1,  1753, 
became  minister  of  fine  arts  under  Louis  Bonaparte,  king 
of  Holland,  and  count  of  the  empire  and  senator  under  Na- 
poleon 1811 ;  was  author  of  a  SupptemeHtnm  to  his  father's 
Thetauriu  (1780),  and  of  valuable  works  on  Dutch  history. 
D.  Aug.  1»,  1815. 

Meer'schaura  [Ger.,  "froth  of  the  sea,"  so  named  from 
its  lightness  and  white  color],  a  compact  mineral  with  a 
smooth  feel,  soft  when  first  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  hard- 
ening to  2.0  and  2.5.  In  composition  it  approaches  silica, 
60.9  per  cent. ;  magnesia,  26.1  per  cent. ;  water,  12  per 
cent  It  is  obtained  from  localities  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
Morocco,  etc.,  where  it  is  ased  as  a  substitute  for  fuller's 
earth ;  its  principal  use,  however,  is  as  a  material  for  the 
bowls  of  tobacco-pipes.  Edward  C.  H.  Dat. 

Mee'rot^  city  of  British  India,  cap.  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  presidency  of  Agra,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Ganges.  It  has  a  healthful  situation,  and  contains  one 
of  the  largest  English  churches  in  India.  At  this  place 
the  Sepoy  mutiny  began  May  10, 1857,  by  the  revolt  of  the 
garrison  and  the  massacre  of  the  European  residents. 
Pop.  29,014. 

Meet  Camp,  tp.  of  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  370. 

Megac'erops  [Gr. /i<y«,  "great,"  ic<pa<,  "horn,"  and 
S^,  "  face  "],  an  extinct  genus  of  mammals  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  Colorado,  allied  to  the  rhinoceroses,  but  bearing 
a  large  pair  of  horns  upon  the  nose.     (See  Titanotbbr- 

IBJC.) 

Megac'eros  Hiber'nicns  [Or.  iiiyat,  "  great,"  and 
ic^pat,  "  horn  "],  the  Irish  elk,  an  extinct  specios  of  elk  or 
deer  of  large  site,  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  Qua- 
ternary deposits  of  marl  below  the  peat-swamps  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  Ireland.    Fragments  have  also  been 


Irish  Elk. 

found  in  bone-oavems.  This  animal  was  much  larger  than 
any  existing  species  of  the  group,  the  largest  individuals 
measuring  eleven  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  antlers, 
which  were  sometimes  twelve  feet  across  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  horns  were  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  living 
species,  and  the  cervical  vertebras  of  the  males  were  cor- 
respondingly developed  to  support  the  heavy  armature  of 
the  head.  The  females  had  no  antlers.  The  bones  of  the 
extremities  were  stronger  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
in  living  species.  The  small  spurious  hoofs,  or  dew-claws, 
were  present,  but  in  the  fore  feet  at  least  their  metacarpals 
were  ossified  only  at  their  extremities.  The  dentition  was 
of  the  ordinary  ruminant  type,  and  the  upper  canines 
were  wanting.  The  Irish  elk  became  extinct  before  the 
beginning  of  the  historic  period,  although  perhaps  con- 
temporaneous with  man  in  the  British  Islands.  Goldfuss 
has  conjectured  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  h'ibelmigen 
Lied  of  the  thirteenth  century  under  the  name  "  ichelch." 


Megadac'tylns  [Gr.  iitruf,  "great,"  and  tuTvAx, 
"  claw "],  a  genus  of  extinct  bird-like  reptiles  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  Triaasic  sandstone  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley.  Its  tracks  were  formerly  regarded  as  those  of 
birds. 

IHeKaderm'idSB  [ft'om  Jfe^mferma,  the  typical  genns], 
a  family  of  insectivorous  hats  or  Cheiroptera, with  "nose 
leaf  "  or  nasal  appendages  variable  in  extent  of  develop- 
ment; the  ears  large,  and  provided  each  with  a  well-de- 
veloped tragus ;  the  intermaxillaries  well  developed ;  the 
molars  (^~f)  with  distinct  W-shaped  ridges;  the  incisors 
small  or  wanting  in  the  upper  jaw  (0  —  3x2),  constantly 
developed  (2—3x2)  in  the  lower ;  and  the  middle  finger 
of  the  wings  with  one  or  two  phalanges ;  the  stomach  is 
sacciform,  and  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  approxi- 
mated. 'The  food  is  insects.  The  family,  according  to 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Peters,  has  five  genera — vii.  Megaderma, 
Rhinopoma,  and  Nycterin  of  Africa,  as  well  as  Nyntophitnt 
of  Australia  and  Antrotout  of  the  South-western  U.  8. 
The  relations  of  the  latter  are,  however,  not  perfectly  es- 
tablished, and  the  family  itself  needs  oonfirmatioDi 

Theo.  Oili~ 

Megalich'thy B  [Or.  iiryat, "  great,"  and  l\ti^,  a  "  fish  "], 
a  genus  of  extinct  rhomboganoid  fishes  whose  bones  are 
found  in  European  Carboniferous  strata.  They  were  cov- 
ered with  huge  bony  plates,  and  their  powerful  jaws  were 
armed  with  immense  teeth.  These  fishes  seem  to  have 
possessed  a  crocodilian  character,  and  are  now  represented 
by  the  much  smaller  gar-fishes  of  the  U.  S. 

Megalon'yx  [Gr.  («<7«,  "great,"  and  o^f,  a  "claw"], 
a  genus  of  extinct  Quaternary  mammals  from  North  and 
South  America,  allied  to  the  sloths.  The  type,  ifegalonyi, 
was  first  discovered  in  the  caves  of  Virginia,  and  named  by 
Pres.  JefTcrson  in  allusion  to  its  large  claws,  the  length  of 
the  terminal  phalanx  or  bony  support  of  the  median  clsw 
being  seven  inches,  or  more  than  one-third  the  length  of 
the  humerus  of  the  same  animal.  Its  remains  have  also 
been  found  at  Bigbone  Lick  in  Kentucky,  and  other  local- 
ities. The  typical  species  has  received  the  name  Mrga- 
longx  Jeffertoni.  Many  other  species  of  the  genus  occur  in 
South  America,  principally  in  the  southern  part.  (See 
Meqatheriid^.) 

Megalop'olis  ["  the  great  city  "],  city  of  Greece,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  river  Helisson,  an  afiluent  of  the 
Alpheius,  was  founded  in  371  B.  c,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Leootra,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  Ar- 
cadian communities,  hitherto  independent  of  each  other, 
into  a  compact  state,  thereby  forming  a  bulwark  against 
Sparta.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  grand  style,  but  never 
acquired  any  considerable  importance.  It  contained  the 
greatest  theatre  in  Greece,  of  which  remains  are  extant. 

Megalosanridae*    See  Appendix. 

Megalosan'ros  [Or.  fifyat,  "large."  and  aaSpot,  "liz- 
ard "],  a  large  carnivorous  reptile  from  the  Oolite  and 
Wealden  of  England,  belonging  to  the  order  Dinosauria, 
and  exemplifying  the  carnivorous  type  of  that  order,  as 
Iguauodott  does  the  herbivorous.  Megalotauruit  Bnctlnndif 
the  best-known  species,  was  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  attained  a  weight  of  two  or  three  tons.  The  head  is 
supposed  by  Prof.  Phillips  to  have  resembled  that  of  the 
monitor  lizard.  The  teeth  are  large,  curved,  pointed,  and 
compressed;  the  crown  is  covered  with  smooth  enamel, 
which  rises  along  the  margin  of  the  tooth  into  a  trenchant 
serrated  edge.  They  arc  directed  backward  and  set  in 
sockets.  The  cervical  vertebra;  are  little  known,  but  ap- 
pear to  indicate  an  upward  curve  in  the  neck,  as  in  some 
mammals  and  birds.  The  dorsal  vertebrs  have  the  anterior 
face  somewhat  convex,  the  posterior  concave.  The  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse  are  smooth  and  huur-glass-shaned,  and  the 
neural  spines  elongated.  Both  faces  of  the  lumbar  vcrtebrse 
are  concave.  The  sacrals  are  five  in  number,  and  the  cau- 
dals  estimated  at  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  structure 
of  the  shoulder-girdle  recalls  that  of  the  wingless  bird 
Aplen/x  of  Australia.  The  humerus  is  hollow  internally, 
but  beyond  that  bone  the  structure  of  the  fore  limbs  is  un- 
known. They  were,  however,  small  in  comparison  with  the 
hind  limbs.  In  the  pelvis  the  ilium  was  a  broad,  strong, 
arched  plate,  narrowed  in  front,  and  ending  with  a  double 
truncated  keel.  The  lower  margin  projects  in  thick  strung 
processes,  which  receive  the  pubic  and  ischial  bones.  These 
appear  to  have  been  joined  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ace- 
tubular  socket,  which  probably  was  perforated  at  the  side. 
This  arrangement  resembled  that  of  a  bird  or  monitor,  and 
not  that  of  a  crocodile.  The  ischium  and  pubis  were  slen- 
der and  directed  backward.  The  femur  is  of  the  crocodilian 
type,  and  more  curved  than  in  Imanodon.  It  appears  to 
be  hollow  like  that  of  a  bird.  'There  were  three  well-de- 
veloped toes  on  the  hind  foot  and  the  claws  were  strong 
»„.) „r..,oH      Tl,...  p„^^,.lg.Jl^y^^3,Q,0^|g„.^ 
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probably  moved  mainly  by  meana  of  their  hind  limbs.  R«- 
mains  of  Mtt/alotnuru*  have  been  found  in  the  strata  of 
the  Mesoioio  or  Reptilian  age  in  England,  from  the  Liaa 
to  the  Wealdon  ;  also  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  at  Uonfleur 
in  Normandy,  and  in  Oolite  at  Besanfon,  France. 

0.  C.  Marsh. 

Hegan'tie,  oonnty  of  E.  Central  Quebec,  Canada.  It 
contains  abundant  ores  of  iron  and  copper,  and  probably 
gold  and  other  metals.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Grand 
Tmnk  Railway.     Cap.  Inverness.     Pop.  18,870. 

IKecBpod'idie  [from  the  generic  name  Mrgapodhu, 
^n^t.  "  big,"  and  »ovt,  "foot"],  a  family  of  gallinaceous 


Nest  of  Megapodlus. 
birds  whose  representatirea  are  chiefly  Australian,  and 
there  are  popularly  known  as  brush  turkeys  and  mound- 
birds:  they  are  nearly  related  to  the  ouraasows  (Cracidffi) 
of  South  America,  and  the  two  form  the  group  Perister- 
opodes  of  Huxley.  The  different  types  of  the  group  vary 
much  in  external  appearance,  some  {Mtgapodtm)  remind- 
inj;  one  somewhat  of  a  rail  or  a  hen  that  has  lost  her  tail, 
while  others  (  TnlUgalliu,  etc.)  rather  resemble  a  turkey ; 
the  head  and  neck  are  sometimes  (in  Megapodinse)  thickly 
feathered,  and  sometimes  (in  Tallegallinas)  sparsely  feath- 
ered or  almost  naked;  the  bill  is  more  or  less  like  that  of 
the  common  cock  ;  the  gape  not  deep  ;  the  nostrils  are  sub- 
central  or  somewhat  anterior;  the  tarsi  unarmed;  the  hind 
toe  on  a  level  with  the  fore  ones ;  the  tail  ia  very  variable 
in  its  development.  The  sternum  is  broad,  and  the  middle 
and  lateral  portions  ("lophosteon"  and  "pterostea")  are 
imited  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  the  lateral  or 
"xiphioid"  processes  arising  from  or  near  the  sides  of  the 
posterior  half,  thus  agreeing  with  that  of  the  ourassows, 
and  markedly  differing  from  that  of  the  turkeys,  t}.  R. 
Qray  admits  in  the  family  two  sub-families  and  four  gen- 
era— vis.  Tallegallinse,  with  the  genera  TaltegalluM  (Xew 
Guinea  and  Australia)  and  MtgacepkaloH  (Celebes),  and 
Megapodinse,  with  Megapodiua  (East  Indian  Islands  and 
Australia)  and  Leipaa  (Southern  Australia).  The  different 
forms  differ  considerably  in  habits,  but  are  all  terrestrial 
birds;  the Tallegalltnas  live  in  small  flocks;  the  Megapod- 
inse generally  in  paira.  The  Megapodinee  are  unique  among 
birds  in  their  nesting  arrangements;  they  do  not  sit  upon 
their  eggs,  but  deposit  them  in  mounds  formed  by  them- 
selves, and  composed  of  sand,  leaves,  etc. ;  and  in  these  a 
snfficient  degree  of  heat  is  generated  to  hatch  the  eggs. 
(See  also  Brush  Turkbt.)  Theo.  Gill. 

Heg'ara,  a  celebrated  city  of  ancient  Greece  and  the 
capital  of  Megaris,  a  territory  bounded  by  Attica,  Boeotia, 
Corinthia,  the  Saronic  and  the  Corinthian  Gulfs.  As  early 
as  the  seventh  and  eighth  century  B.  c.  it  was  a  prosperous 
and  even  wealthy  city.  It  formed  many  colonies,  of  which 
Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  were  the  most  remarkable.  It 
even  entered  into  rivalship  with  Athens,  but  had  to  yield 
in  the  contest,  and  became  subject  to  that  city.     By  its 

L  attempts  to  free  itself  from  the  Athenian  supremacy  it 
became  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during 


which  it  suffered  severely,  and  sustained  losses  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  Euclid  the  philosopher  was  a  oitiien 
of  Megara. 

Megas'thena  [i^iytu,  "great,"  and  a*4nt,  "force"],  a 
name  given  by  Prof.  Dana  to  the  group  of  generally  large 
mammals  constituting  the  orders  Primates  (exclusive  of 
man),  Ferie,  Ungulata,  Cetaoea,  etc.  The  term  in  ques- 
tion alludes  to  the  supposed  superior  life-force  and  special- 
isation (so  far  as  ways  and  means,  mental  as  well  as  phys- 
ical, are  concerned)  exhibited  by  them.  The  group  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  as  to  its  contents  with  the  "  sub-class  Gy- 
renoephala  "  of  Owen,  and,  with  the  addition  of  man,  to  the 
"  super-order  Educabilia."  Theo.  Gill. 

Itfegas'thenest  a  Greek  statesman  and  author  in  the 
service  of  Selenous  N'icator,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  became  monarch  of  Syria,  Peri)ia, 
and  Bactria.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  about  s.  c.  302 
to  the  court  of  Sandracottos  (Chandra-gupta),  king  of  the 
Prasii,  at  Palibothra  (Pataliputra)  on  the  Ganges,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  modern  Patna.  He  resided  at  this  grout 
capital  many  years,  and  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history 
and  geography  of  India,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  tnat  subsequent  writers  have  communicated 
upon  ancient  India.  Tne  work  of  Megasthcnes  is  lost,  but 
copious  extracts,  given  by  Strabo  and  other  geographers, 
show  him  to  have  been  an  acute  observer.  These  frag- 
ments were  edited  by  E.  A.  Schwanbeck  (Bonn,  1846). 

Megatheri'idn  [from  Megatherium],  an  extinct  family 
of  monodelpb  mammals  of  the  order  Bruta  or  Edentata, 
and  sub-order  Tardigrade,  related  to  the  Bradypodidae  or 
sloths,  but  distinguished  by  their  comparatively  gigantic 
size,  heavy  bodies,  short  robust  legs,and  long  stout  tail.  The 
skull  was  oblong ;  the  intermaxillary  bones  developed  sim- 
ply as  the  front  of  the  floor  of  the  olfactory  chamber ;  the 
aupramaxillary  retracted  but  moderately  under  the  orbits, 
and  with  a  ocmsiderably  anterior  extension,  and  converg- 
ing backward:  malar  bone  moderately  or  largely  devel- 
oped, articulating  with  or  shortly  disconnected  from  the 
xygomatic  process,  with  a  posterior  ascending  "  supratem- 
poral"  process  behind  the  postorbital,  and  a  descending 
"masseteric"  process  in  front;  the  zygomatic  process  of 
the  squamosal  enlarged  backward,  and  trigonal  from  its 
base;  "the  mastoid  bone  with  a  wide  digastric  fossa,  and 
a  strong,  thick  styloid  process,  terminating  in  a  circular 
concavity  for  the  reception  of  the  stylo-hyal  bono;"  the 
lower  jaw  with  a  wide  gutter-like  extension  forward;  mo- 
lar teeth  f  X  2 ;  the  members  are  stout;  the  anterior  mod- 
erately so,  with  the  humerus  comparatively  slender,  but 
the  radius  and  ulna  very  stout ;  pelvis  massive,  the  iliac 
and  ischiao  bones  being  much  expanded ;  posterior  limbs 
much  stouter  and  shorter  than  the  anterior ;  femur  very 
robust ;  tibia  and  fibula  co-ossified ;  toes  in  moderate  num- 
ber, 4-5  in  front,  3-4  behind.  The  remains  of  these  ani- 
mals (if  we  except  some  very  doubtful  ones  from  Australia) 
have  only  been  found  in  America.  They  lived  during  the 
Later  Tertiary,  perhaps  even  till  the  advent  of  man  on  this 
continent,  under  a  number  of  forms.  Gervais  has  recently 
(1874)  claimed  nine  genera  for  the  family — viz.  (1)  Mega- 
therium, (2)  Calodon,  (3)  Leitodon,  (4)  Megalonyx,  (6)  My- 
lodon,  (6)  ScelidolkeriHiH  or  Platyonyx,  (7)  Spheradon,  and 
(8-9)  two  unnamed  genera,  all  having  been  represented  in 
South  America,  and  the  first,  fourth,  and  Sah  in  North 
America  as  well.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  terrestrial,  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  which 
they  partly  obtained  by  pulling  downward  wholly  or  in 
part.  Gervais  supposes  tnem  to  have  fed  upon  ants,  etc. 
(See  Megaloxyx,  Meoathcriuh.)  Theo.  Oill. 

Megathe'riom  [Gr.  fuy«, "  great,"  and iymo¥,  a "  wild 
beast"],  an  extinct  genus  of  Quaternary  mammals.  This 
genus  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  extinct  family 
of  Edentates,   Megatheriidse.     Their  remains   are  more 


Megatherium, 
abundant  in  South  than  in  North  America,  and  indicate 
a    former   much    grcoter   development  of    the    order   of 
Edentates  than  now  prevails.     The  tibia  and  fibula  are 
co-ossified.     The  vertebrfe  of  the  tail  are  very  large  and 
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powerful,  snd  that  organ,  with  the  hind  legs,  seems  to 
have  formed  a  support  for  the  heavy  body,  while  the  huge 
fore  legs  were  employed  in  breaking  the  branches  from 
trees  or  tearing  them  down  for  food.  There  are  four  toes 
in  front,  two  behind.  The  teeth,  fire  above  and  four  be- 
low on  each  side,  resemble  those  of  the  sloths.  They  grew 
from  persistent  pulps,  and  are  deeply  implanted  in  the 
jaw;  they  have  a  grinding  surface  of  triangular  ridges, 
and  wore  fitted  for  masticating  coarse  vegetable  food.  The 
lower  jaw  ia  prolonged,  and  grooved  in  the  symphyainl  re- 
gion, and  probably  supported  a  powerful  muscular  tongue. 
Megatherium  Cttvieri,  from  South  America,  exceeded  the 
rhinoceros  in  size,  its  skeleton  measuring  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  The  femur  ia  three  times  as  thick  as  that  of  the 
elephant.  The  former  is  very  large.  M.  mirabilt  is  a 
North  American  species,  and  its  remains  occur  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  0.  C.  Marbb. 

Megerle.  (Clrich).    See  Abra.hah-a-Sixcta-Claba. 

Meh'emet  A'li,  b.  in  1769  at  Kavala,  a  small  town  of 
Macedonia ;  gave  very  early  proofs  of  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  his  character,  of  his  audacity  and  shrowdness. 
An  intimate  friendship  with  a  French  merchant  from  Mar- 
seilles, M.  Lion,  developed  that  enthusiasm  for  France, 
those  ideas  of  reform,  that  feeling  of  tolerance,  and  passion 
for  speculation,  which  characterized  him  throughout  life. 
In  1800  he  came  to  Egypt  at  the  head  of  the  contingent 
which  his  native  township  sent  to  the  Turkish  army  ope- 
rating here  against  the  French.  He  was  soon  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  Albanian  corps,  and  with  great  cunning  util- 
ized the  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  country  after  the 
departure  of  the  French.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Egypt  by  the  Porte,  in  which  position  he  developed 
an  astonishing  activity.  His  aims  were  generally  good — 
even  those  dictated  by  his  personal  ambition  command  re- 
spect— but  the  means  he  employed  were  rather  Asiatio.  The 
Mamelukes  wore  the  plague  of  the  country.  In  1811  he  in- 
vited the  greater  number  of  their  chiefs  to  a  great  festival 
at  Cairo,  and  after  the  banquet  be  shot  them  down  in  the 
corridors  of  the  palace.  About  1000  were  massacred  on  the 
spot ;  the  rest  were  puiMucd  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  from 
£gypt  into  Knbia,  whore  the  last  were  slain  in  1820.  He 
cleared  the  country  of  robbers ;  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar ;  organized  an  army  on  a 
European  plan;  created  a  fleet;  establishod  schools;  built 
roads,  etc. ;  but  among  his  means  of  procuring  money  for 
the  execution  of  his  plans  were  arbitrary  confiscations  of 
private  property  and  the  ctportation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kordofan,  which  country  he  conquered,  to  the  slave-mar- 
kets. The  prosperity  of  Egypt  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Porte,  and  the  ambition  of  Mehemet  Ali  at  last  brought 
about  an  open  conflict.  Twice,  after  the  battle  of  Konieh 
(Dec.  20,  18.'!2)  and  of  Nizeeb  (Juno  24,  1839),  it  was 
in  his  power  to  crush  the  Ottoman  empire  (see  Ibrahim 
Pasha),  but  both  times  it  was  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  the  great  European  powers — that  is,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  England.  France  never  participated  in  these  infa- 
mous transactions.  It  serves  tne  speculations  of  the  ex- 
change of  London,  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  court  of 
St,  Petersburg,  and  the  fears  of  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg  to 
have  Turkey  always  tottering.  Mehemet  All's  only  ally  was 
France  during  the  short  ministry  of  Thiers,  and  in  spite  of 
the  brilliant  victories  of  his  son  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  ho  was  restricted  to  the  viceroyship 
of  Egypt,  which  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  But 
Syria,  which  he  had  conquered  in  183.%  which  was  formally 
ceded  to  him  at  that  time  by  the  Porte,  and  which  prospered 
under  his  government,  he  was  compelled  to  give  back  to  Tur- 
key in  1839.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  fell  into  dotage, 
and  d.  Aug.  2, 1849,  at  Cairo.  (See  M.  P.  Mouriez,  Hittoire 
de  M(h(met-AH{l»b») ;  TS,Aj,Qonm, L' iriyple an  XIX'.  SiicU 
(1849);  and  Hamont,  VKgyple  nut  Mthliuet-Ali  (1843).) 

Meher'rin,  tp.  of  Brunswick  co.,  Va.    Pop.  5019. 

Mehoo'pany)  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Wyoming  co..  Pa. 
The  village  is  on  Meboopany  Creek,  near  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Mehoopany  Station  (Carney  P.  0.)  is  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  R.  R.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  in  Washington  tp.     Pop.  of  tp.  888. 

JH^hal'  (£tie»ke  Hknri),  b.  June  24,1763,  at  niret,in 
the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  France,  in  humblo  cir- 
cumstances; went  in  177^  to  Paris  with  an  introduction  to 
Oluck,  whose  favor  he  gained,  and  under  whom  he  studied ; 
made  a  successful  d^but  as  a  oomposer  in  1 791  by  bis  opera 
Eupkron'ne  and  Cnnradin  ;  achieved  a  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess by  his  composition  of  Chenier's  song.  Chant  du  Dfpart  ; 
became  professor  at  the  Conservatory ;  wrote  42  operas. 
D.  at  Paris  Oct.  18,  1817.  His  most  remarkable  compo- 
sition, besides  tho  above-mentioned  song,  is  his  opera  of 
Joteph,     The  overture  to  the  opera  La  Chnne  du  Jeu»t 


MeiggB  (HE-fBT),  b.  at  Catskill,  N.  T.,  in  1811 ;  was 
engaged  in  business  as  a  contractor  in  Boston,  and  in  the 
lumber-trade  in  Xew  York  made  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  lost  in  the  panic  of  1837 ;  resumed  business,  and 
in  1848  sailed  for  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  lumber, 
for  which  he  obtained  such  enormous  profits  as  to  enable 
him  to  establish  lumber-yards  on  a  vast  scale.  In  1854 
he  again  became  bankrupt,  and  embarked  for  South  Amer- 
ica with  bis  family.  Ho  engaged  in  railway  construction 
in  Chili,  and  in  1858  for  the  government  laid  the  road 
from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  in  two  years,  with  great  profit 
to  himself.  In  1867  he  undertook  for  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment the  construction  of  a  railway  from  MoUendo  to 
Arequipa,  which  was  finished  Jan.  1,  1871 ;  and  in  1870 
contracted  to  build  six  other  railroads  in  Peru;  besides 
which  he  has  executed  many  other  large  public  works. 

MeiKS,  county  of  Ohio,  separated  on  the  E.  and  S.  E. 
by  the  Ohio  River  from  West  Virginia.  Area,  490  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  uneven,  the  soil  generally  good.  Coal 
is  vory  extensively  mined,  and  salt  largely  produced  from 
artesian  wells.  Lumber  and  cooperage  are  also  manufac- 
tured. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  the  agricultural  staples. 
Cap.  Pomeroy.     Pop.  31,465. 

Meigl,  county  in  the  valley  of  E.  Tennessee.  Area, 
22.^  square  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  and 
is  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Tennessee  and  S.  by  the  Hiawas- 
see  River.  Corn  is  the  leading  product.  Cap.  Decatur. 
Pop.  4511. 

Meigg)  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  0.    Pop.  1748. 

Meig8,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  1412. 

Meigs  (Charles  Delucena),  M.  D.,  b.  at  St.  George's, 
Bermuda,  Feb.  17,  1792:  received  medical  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1814,  and  at  Princeton 
1818;  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1820;  made  specialties 
of  obstetrical  practice  and  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  in  which  he  acquired  a  high  reputation ;  was  a 
professor  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  1840-62.  He  wrote 
several  professional  works,  among  which  are  Midteijerif 
(1838),  Ltcluret  on  the  Female  (1847),  Obttetric;  a  stand- 
ard work  (1849),  Childbed  Fevert  (1854) ;  he  mode  several 
valuable  translations  from  French  medical  literature.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  Memoir  of  Samuel  Genrge  Morion^ 
M.  D.  (1854).     D.  in  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  June  25,  1869. 

Meigs  (James  Aitkes),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  July 
31,  1829;  graduated  at  Jeff'erson  Medical  College  lS5l"; 
became  in  1856  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Xatural  Sciences ;  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine 
in  Pennsylvania  College  in  1859 ;  professor  of  the  insti- 
tutes of  medicine  in  Jefi°erson  Medical  College  1868.  .Au- 
thor of  works  chiefly  on  craniology  and  ethnology. 

Meigs  (JoHM  Forsyth),  M.  D.,  son  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Meigs, 
b.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.,  1818,  and  wrote  an  excellent  I'rac- 
tieal  Treatite  on  the  Diteatet  of  Children  (1857),  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions. 

Meigs  (MoxTooMERr  Cunxikgrah),  b.  at  Augusta, 
Richmond  co.,  Ga.,  May  3,  1816;  educated  at  tbo  Uuiver- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  and  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  grad- 
uated from  the  latter  July  1,  1836,  and  appointed  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery;  which  commission  be  relinquished 
in  1837  for  the  purpose  of  being  transferred  to  the  corps 
of  engineers  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  from  date  of 
graduation  ;  became  first  lieutenant  of  engineers  1838,  cap- 
tain 1853.  From  1836  to  1841  he  was  mainly  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  Fort  Delaware,  of  the  Delaware  Break- 
water, and  in  the  improvement  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and 
River;  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Mich.,  and  Forts  Porter  and  Niagara,  N.  T..  1841-49;  of 
Fort  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  1850-52.  From  Nov.,  1852.  to 
I860  was  engaged  upon  his  great  work  of  supplying  the 
national  capital  with  water  from  the  Potomac  River;  the 
Washington  aqueduct,  by  which  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown  aro  now  supplied,  was  designed  and  con- 
structed under  his  personal  direction,  during  which  time 
ho  conducted  the  construction  of  the  Capitol  extension  and 
its  iron  dome,  as  well  as  of  the  post-omce  extension.  In 
Nov.,  1860,  he  was  sent  to  Florida  to  put  Forts  Jefferson 
and  Taylor  in  a  condition  to  resist  attack ;  returning  to 
Wa.ihington,  he  was  by  request  relieved  from  other  duties, 
Apr.,  1861,  and  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens;  appointed  colonel  llth  In- 
fantry May  14, 1861,  and  the  next  day  quartennoster-gen- 
eral  U.  S.  army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
as  such  directed  the  equipment  and  supply  of  our  vast 
armies  during  the  civil  war,  making  frequent  inspections 
of  the  operations  of  the  quartermaster's  department  in 
the  various  armies  in  the  field,  being  at  Chattanooga 
throughout  its  investment,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Nov.  23-25, 1863 ;  during  Gen.  Grant's  operations  in  the 
Xlri1jA**.AiiD    HjTn..    ion  J    «...  :..  ...... ....  »r  •!..  i..^jl/.|<^«. 
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pliM  at  Praderioksburg  and  Belle  Plain :  and  duriDg  the 
appearance  of  the  Confederate  foroea  under  Breckenridge 
ui)  Earl7  in  front  of  Washin)^n  commanded  a  diriaion 
composed  of  employes  of  the  war  department.  Breretted 
m^or-fceneral  Jnly  5,  ISAl.  In  Jan.,  1866,  he  directed,  at 
Sarannah,  Ga.,  the  Bopply  and  refit  of  (}en.  Sherman's 
>mij,  just  arrired  from  Atlanta,  and  in  March,  at  Uolds- 
baro',  y.  C.  directed  the  openinft  of  communications  for 
the  supply  of  that  army  on  its  arriTal  there  and  at  Raleigh. 
Viaited  Eorope  1667—68,  since  which  he  has  inspected  the 
operations  of^his  department  in  Texas,  California,  Dakota, 
WTominK,  and  Arisona :  also  the  North  Pacific  R.  R.  route 
to  Red  Rirer  of  the  North.  In  1875  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
on  important  special  serrices,  particularly  to  inspect  toe 
organisation  of  the  staff  department  (especially  the 
qoartermaster's)  of  European  armies.       G.  C.  Siimo.fs. 

Meigs  (Col.  RsTiTRN  Jo5ATaA!i),  b.  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Dec.,  IT40 ;  served  as  major  in  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  raised  a 
Kgiment  1777,  becoming  its  colonel,  and  performed  several 
brilliant  exploits;  removed  in  1788  to  Marietta,  0.,  as  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Ohio ;  was  commissary  of  clothing 
nnder  ATayne  1785:  became  in  1801  an  agent  to  the  In- 
dians; and  d.  Jan.  28. 1823,  at  the  Cherokee  agency.  His 
JoHnal  of  tkt  ErpeditioH  to  Qitebfc  was  printed  in  Almon's 
Ktmtmbrancer  (1776),  and  reprinted  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  C.  J.  Bushnell  (New  York,  1S64). 

Meigs  (Col.  RsTrnx  Joxathax,  Jr.),  son  of  Col.  R.  J. 
Meigs,  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Nov.,  1765;  graduated 
at  Vale  in  1785 ;  wont  to  Marietta,  0.,  with  his  father 
ITSS ;  became  a  lawyer  there,  and  was  much  engaged  in 
border  warfare ;  chief-justice  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court 
I«n.V04;  brevet  colonel  U.  S.  army,  serving  in  Louisiana, 
1804-06;  a  judge  in  Louisiana  1805-06;  U.  S.  district 
jndge  in  Michigan  1S07-08;  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio 
I8as-10;  governor  of  Ohio  1810-14;  U.  fl.  postmaster- 
general  1814-23.  His  governorship  was  remarkable  for 
the  active  sopport  which  he  and  bis  State  afforded  the 
l*.  S.  government  during  the  war  of  1812-15.  D.  at  Mari- 
etta. 0.,  Mar.  29,  1825. — His  son,  bearing  the  same  name, 
became  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Tennessee,  and  pn  bliahed 
a  rolume  of  Law  Reporii  (1S39). 

Meigs'vilie,  post-tp.  of  Morgan  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1295. 

Mei'ningen,  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxe-Meiningen.  on  the  Werra.  has  a  large  palace,  the 
dncal  re'idence,  and  several  good  educational  institutions. 
Pop.  8876. 

Meis'sen^  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  has  a  beauti- 
ful Oothie  cathedral  and  celebrated  manufartures  of  por- 
celain, in  which  the  so-called  "  Dresden  china "  is  made. 
Pop.  11.455. 

Meissonier'  (JEA^f  Lori*  Erxesit),  b.  in  Lyons,  France, 
in  1813  (some  say  1815);  went  to  Paris  as  a  youth,  and 
entered  the  studio  of  Leon  Cogniet;  produced  several 
works,  among  others  Le  Pelil  HalUhardirr,  which  since 
his  great  fame  have  been  valued.  His  special  domain  in 
art  was  disclosed  in  1836  in  a  picture,  Le  /'till  .Weuaijer, 
which  attracted  attention  by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its 
exeention  and  the  compression  of  thought  within  the  small- 
est compass.  Thenceforth  the  painter  devoted  himself  to 
microscopic  art,  and  soon  rose  to  a  rank  with  Terburg  and 
Mctzcr,  the  famous  Dutch  painters  of  genre.  But  Meis- 
sonier 14  peculiar  in  his  power  to  give  chixracter  to  single 
figures  and  to  groups  of  figures  either  in  violent  action  or  in 
repose.  His  work  is  intellectual.  He  paints  slowly,  pro- 
ducing comparatively  few  pieces,  but  each  is  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  Among  his  best-known  pieces  are  The  Cheig- 
Pint/rri,  The  Englith  Doctor,  The  Reader,  The  Puiiiler  in  hin 
Stndio,  The  Gnardhoueef  The  Bravot,  A  Man  in  Armor,  Na- 
poleon  III.  at  Sol/erino,  yapoteon  in  Rn»»ia,  Charity,  He 
has  also  executed  a  few  portraits,  illustrative  vignettes,  and 
lithographs.  His  pictures  bring  great  prices.  Meissonier 
was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arts  in  1861 ; 
obtained  a  third-class  medal  in  1840,  a  second-class  medal 
in  1811,  two  first-class  medals  in  184.1  and  1848;  in  1846 
wascreated  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1856 
an  officer ;  in  1867  be  was  made  commander.  At  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1855  one  of  the  grand  medals  of  honor  was 
bestowed  on  him.  Fine  examples  of  his  art  may  be  seen 
at  several  private  galleries  in  New  York. — His  son,  Jbah 
ClARLCs,  is  an  artist,  also  a  pupil  of  his  father,  who  has 
many  imitators.  0.  B.  FROTHixniiAM. 

M^i'a  (Geo.  losAcio),  b.  at  Zimatlan.  Oaxaoa,  Mexico, 
Aug.  14, 1814;  was  educated  in  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Bcienees  at  Oaxaca;  took  up  arms  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Barradas  in  1829;  became 
captain  of  grenadiers  in  1833  in  the  campaign  against  the 
revolution  beaded  by  Gens.  Arista  and  Duran ;  became 
colonel  in  1846 ;   was  chosen  to  both  houses  of  the  state 


1852,  in  which  year  he  was  for  a  short  time  provisional 
governor  of  the  state ;  took  an  active  part  in  benalf  of  the 
liberal  cause  during  the  **  war  of  reform,"  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  having  presented  himself  to  Juares  at 
Vera  Crui  in  May,  1858,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade ;  was 
defeated  in  an  important  battle  at  Teotitlan  del  Camino 
(1860),  but  acquitted  of  all  blame  by  a  court-martial  con- 
vened at  his  own  request :  took  part  in  the  bloody  battle 
of  Pachuca  (Oct.  20,  1861)  against  Marquez  and  Tomas 
Mejia ;  was  quartermaster  of  the  "  army  of  the  east "  or- 
ganiied  to  repel  the  French  in  Deo.,  T8G1,  and  participated 
in  the  glorious  repulse  of  Lorcncez  from  Puebla,  May  5, 
1862 ;  but  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  capitulation  of  that  city 
in  May  of  the  following  year,  and  sent  to  France,  where 
he  remained  until  released  in  June,  1864,  when  he  imme- 
diately travemed  the  U.  >S.,  and  presented  himself  to  Pros. 
Juarez  at  Chihuahua.  In  1865  he  was  made  general  of 
division  and  minister  of  war,  and  has  retained  that  post 
to  the  present  time  (1875),  displaying  remarkable  skill  in 
organization  and  unflinching  loyalty  both  to  Juarez  and 
his  successor,  Pros.  Lerdo. 

M^ia  (Gen.  TovAs),  b.  in  the  state  of  Guanajuato, 
Mexico,  about  1812,  was  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and  having 
become  a  soldier  acquired  such  inSuence  among  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  Sierra  Oorda  as  to  bo  called  the  "  king  of 
the  mountains."  He  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  con- 
servative or  "  Church  "  party,  and  took  part  in  many  rev- 
olutions in  its  favor;  fought  with  credit  against  the  Amer- 
ican invasion  of  1847-48  ;  headed  a  rebellion  against  Pros, 
Comonfort  in  1856,  which  was  at  first  quelled  rather  by 
policy  than  by  arms,  but  soon  afterwards  took  up  arms 
again,  captured  Quer^taro,  and  operated  in  force  in  San 
Luis  Potosi,  but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  forced  to 
capitulate.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  "  war  of  reform  "  in 
1858  be  was  a  formidable  antagonist  of  Pros.  Juarez,  whom 
he  drove  successively  from  Quer^taro  and  Guanajuato; 
received  high  honors  from  the  conservative  presidents 
Zuloaga  and  Miramon,  and  continued  to  wage  a  guerilla 
warfare  against  Juarez  after  his  restoration  to  power  in 
1861.  He  naturally  became  a  prominent  supporter  of  the 
archduke  Maximilian,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
and  with  whom  he  was  captured  May  15,  1867,  and  after 
trial  executed  at  Quer^tam,  June  19,  1867.  He  was  un- 
eilncated.  bnt  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  loyal,  honorable, 
and  humane  in  his  conduct. 

Mekliitar;  or  Mechitar«  the  founder  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  Armenian  monks,  called  after  him  Mckhitarisis, 
was  b.  Feb.  7,  1676,  at  Scbaste  in  Lesser  Armenia.  His 
true  name  was  Ma.xik,  but  on  entering  a  monastery  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  native  city  in  1690  ho  received  the  name  of 
Mekhitar,  "comforter."  He  distinguished  himHelf  both 
for  religious  zeal  and  talent  for  learning,  and  in  1701  founded 
in  Constantinople  a  congregation  with  the  purpose  of  uni- 
ting the  Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Com- 
pelled to  leave  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  he  moved  in  1703  to 
Modon  in  the  Morea,  where,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Venetians,  who  at  that  time  held  the  country,  he  founded 
a  monastery.  Expelled  from  this  place  too  by  the  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Venice,  he  repaired  with  his  followers  to 
the  latter  city,  and  having  received  the  island  of  San  Laz- 
zaro  as  a  po.^session  for  all  future  times,  he  built  a  new  mon- 
astery here  (1717),  and  d.  Apr.  29, 1749.  In  their  original 
aim  of  uniting  the  .Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  churches 
the  Mekhitarixts  have  not  been  very  succcaoful.  They 
have  branches  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Turkey,  but  United 
Armenians  are  hardly  found  in  Armenia  proper.  (Sec  arti- 
cle on  the  Armrniax  Cnt'RCH.)  But  as  a  link  of  intercom- 
munication between  their  native  country  and  European 
civilization  they  have  developed  a  great  and  beneficial  ac- 
tivity. Through  them,  Armenia,  its  language,  literature, 
and  history  have  become  known  to  Europe,  and  many  of 
the  bcHt  products  of  European  learning  and  genius  hnve 
become  accessible  to  Armenian  readers  through  their  trans- 
lations. 

Mekhitarists.    See  HKxntTAR. 

MektoBg',  town  of  Siam,  Farther  India,  on  the  Mek- 
long,  near  its  junction  with  the  Menaro,  is  a  well-built  and 
thriving  place,  surrounded  with  very  fertile  and  densely- 
peopled  districts.     Pop.  8000. 

Mekong  (or  Mfeikhong)  River.    See  Ixt>o-Cni5A. 

Mel  [anc.  Caetram  Zumellarum],  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  BoUuno,  situated  in  a  hilly  region  over- 
looking the  Piave,  about  8  miles  from  Belluno.  There 
is  an  old  castle  near  it,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Goths  as  early  as  553.  Some  curious  Roman  sepulchral 
stones  are  preserved  here.     Pop.  in  1874,  7839. 

Me'la  (PonPOXirs),  b.  at^Tin|en|^ra^{n^^iQ|mJI^ 
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man  who  composed  a  formal  treatise  on  geography.  His 
work,  De  Situ  Orbit  Libri  III.,  is  still  extant,  tnough  the 
text  has  suffered  mach.  The  first  edition  waa  published 
at  Milan  (1471);  the  best  are  those  by  Tuohnoke  (Leipaie, 
1807)  and  by  Parthey  (Berlin,  1S67).  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Arthur  Golding  (London,  1685). 

IWelam,  and  Melamine  (the  latter  also  called  Cy- 
annramide),  two  substances  as  yet  obscurely  known. 
Liebig  diRcovcred  melam  as  a  residue  from  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  sulphoovanide  of  ammonium,  CN|H«S. 
Melam  being  amorphous,  its  true  composition  has  been  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  but  an  analysis  of  Volckel  makes  it 
CjNsIIs,  and  a  metamere  of  cyanuramide,  (CN)jH«Ns. 
These  substances  have  as  yet  no  interest  except  for  the  ad- 
vanced chemical  student.  Hbsbv  WrRTZ. 

Melan  Asphalt^  or  Albertite^  a  variety  of  asphaltum 
found  filling  an  irregular  fissure  in  rocks  of  the  sub-Car- 
boniferoua  age  (or  Lower  Carboniferous)  in  Nora  Scotia. 
It  is  jet  black,  and  has  a  brilliant  pitch-liko  lustre.  It  is 
very  brittle,  has  a  gravity  of  1 .097,  softens  a  little  in  boil- 
ing water,  undergoes  a  very  imperfect  fusion  when  heated, 
dissolves  partially  in  oil  of  turpentine  (30  per  cent.),  in 
ether  (4  per  cent.),  and  in  alcohol  (a  trace).  It  contains 
carbon,  86.04;  hydrogen,  8.96;  oxygen,  1.97;  nitrogen, 
2.93 ;  sulphur,  a  trace ;  ash,  0.10  » 100.  (  Wftherill.)  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  product  of  inspissated  and  oxygenated 
petroleum.  Bcforo  the  introduction  of  petroleum  it  was 
employed  for  the  production  of  burning  and  lubricating 
oils  and  paraffine.  (See  Oil  frok  Coal,  and  Petholeuh.) 
It  has  since  been  used  as  an  enrieher  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal-gas.  (See  Oas-Ligrtino.)  (For  further  information 
consult  Tram.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  1852,  353,  and  Am.  J.  Sci. 
[2J,  xxxix.  267.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Melancholia.    See  Insanitt,  by  William  A.  Hah- 

XOND,  M.  D. 

Melanch'thOB  (Philipp),  b.  at  Bretten  in  the  Rhenish 

Palatinate  Feb.  16, 1497 ;  was  educated  at  the  Latin  school 
of  Pforiheim,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Tubingen.  His  grandmother  was  a  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated nohular  Renchlin,  and  his  German  name,  Schwarz- 
ERD,  "black  earth,"  was  by  Keuchlin  made  into  a  Greek 
form  from  (i^Aot  and  x'uk,  after  the  custom  of  the  day 
among  learned  men.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  began  to 
lecture  at  Tubingen,  and  published  a  Greek  grammar  and 
an  edition  of  Terence  which  won  the  admiration  even  of 
Erasmus.  On  the  recommendation  of  Reuchlin  ho  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg in  1,518,  and  held  this  position  till  his  death.  He 
lectured  first  on  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  classical  litera- 
ture, and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachera 
of  Germany.  His  immense  learning  and  the  wonderful 
clearness  of  his  presentation  of  his  subjects  attracted 
crowds  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  his  hand- 
books, De  VinleetirOf  De  Anima.  Epitome  phitonophim  mor^ 
oil;  etc.,  were  widely  used.  But  his  highest  fame  he 
gained  by  his  participation  in  the  great  work  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, in  which  his  superior  knowledge,  his  systematic 
power,  and  his  dialectic  skill  formed  a  necessary  supplement 
to  the  labors  of  Luther.  As  early  as  1519,  at  the  Leipsic 
Disputation,  he  took  up  openly  the  defence  of  Luther's 
ideas,  and  two  years  afterwards  (in  1521)  ho  published  his 
Loci  Communes  Rerum  Thfologicarum,  which  was  repub- 
lished over  fifty  times  during  his  own  lifetime,  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt 
at  a  systematic  representation  of  Protestant  dogmatics. 
In  1529,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  he  drew  up  the  Protest  of 
the  evangelical  minority,  whence  arose  the  name  of  Prot- 
estants;  and  in  1530,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  he  wrote 
his  most  important  work,  the  Aut/aburg  Cnnfeimion,  which 
was  signed  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes.  This  work  and 
the  Apology  for  the  Confei^ion,  form  the  two  principal 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the  course 
of  time  a  difference  of  views  became  apparent  between 
him  and  Luther,  though  perhaps  not  greater  than  might 
be  charged  to  a  difi°erence  of  character;  their  intimate 
friendship  was  never  broken  off.  Bat  after  the  death 
of  Luther,  when  Melanchthon  stood  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  this  difference  grew  into 
one  of  party,  the  strict  Lutherans  and  the  Philippists. 
It  is  alleged  that  Melanchthon  inclined  more  and  more  to 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
that  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Augnhnnj  Confemion  he 
altered  the  tenth  article  in  conformity  with  Calvin's  views. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  standpoint  in  the  controversy  of 
the  Adiaphorists  (1540),  and  still  more  bis  theory  of  syner- 
gism (1557),  were  considered  as  a  leaning  towards  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  was  violently  attacked  by  the  strict 
Lutherans,  and  he  felt  the  attacks  so  ranch  the  more  keen- 
ly as  be  was  by  nature  a  tender,  conciliatory,  peace-loving 
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Worms  in  1 557,  he  hoped  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  rarions 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  on  his  deathbed 
(Apr.  19, 1560)  he  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  wished 
to  die  that  thus  he  might  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  theo- 
logians. He  was  buried  in  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg, 
beside  Luther.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1520,  d.  in 
1557 ;  of  his  three  children,  only  the  sun  survived  him.  His 
collected  works  were  published  at  BUe  1541  and  Wittenberg 
1562-64,  but  both  these  editions  are  incomplete ;  the  only 
oomplete  one  is  that  by  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil  in  Cor- 
puM  Jle/ormatonim  (1834-60). 

Melagtoma'ceK  [from  Melmtomn,  one  of  the  genera, 
whose  name,  "black  mouth,"  is  given  because  its  fruit 
blackens  the  mouth  of  the  eater],  a  natural  order  of  some 
1200  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  mostly  tropical, 
represented  in  the  U.  S.  by  the  deer-grasses  (Rhrxin).  None 
are  poisonous.  Useful  fruits,  dyestuffa,  and  medicines  of 
value  are  among  the  products  of  the  order;  but  none  of  its 
genera  are  of  very  marked  importance. 

Mel'boUTliej  city  of  Australia,  the  capital  of  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  on  the  Ynrra-Yarra  River,  9  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  basin  of  Port  Philip,  in  lat.  47°  48'  8.  and 
Ion.  144°  67'  E.  It  was  founded  in  1S37.  In  1847  it  had 
10.966  inhabitants,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  In 
1S51  it  had  20,400  inhabitants,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  newly-formed  colony  of  Victoria.  In  1874  it  was  the 
largest  commercial  port  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
an  elegant  city  with  210,000  inhabitants.  This  marvellous 
growth  is  mostly  due  to  the  discovery  in  1861  of  the  gold- 
fields  at  Mount  Alexander  and  Ballarat,  from  60  to  70 
miles  distant  from  Melbourne.  In  the  single  year  1862  the 
shipping  increased  to  1667  vessels  of  408,000  tons  burden. 
In  the  same  year  the  value  of  imports  rose  from  £1,056.000 
to  £4,044,000,  and  in  1853  to  £14,000,000.  The  situalion 
of  Melbourne  is  very  fine.  Although  the  Tarra-Yarra  does 
not  admit  large  sea-going  vessels,  on  account  of  the  bars 
at  its  month,  railway.^  have  been  constructed  between  Mel- 
bourne and  Port  Philip,  which  is  a  beantifnl  inlet  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  safe  and  deep.  The  streets  are  all  paved 
and  provided  with  gas  and  water,  and  many  elegant  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  among  which  is  a  well-endowed 
university. 

Melbonme  (Williax  Lamb),  Viscoukt,  b.  at  Hel- 
boumo  House,  Derbyshire,  England,  Mar.  15, 1779,  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Peniston  Lamb,  first  Viscount  Melbourne ; 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
studied  politics  and  jurisprudence  under  Prof.  Millar  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  \ov.  23,  1804;  entered  Parliament  for  Loo- 
minster  and  married  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby  1805 :  was 
elected  member  for  Lander  1806,  for  Portarlington  1S(17, 
for  Westminster  1812,  for  Peterborough  1816,  and  for  the 
county  of  Hertford  1819;  attached  himself  to  the  Whig 
opposition  led  by  Fox,  and  continued  a  moderate  opposi- 
tion to  the  administrations  of  Perceval  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool ;  became  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  on  the  accesf:ion 
of  the  Canning  ministry  Apr.,  1827 ;  succeeded  to  the  title 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  July,  1828 ;  was  a  distinguished 
advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  of  parliamentary 
reform ;  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  oome  depart- 
ment in  Earl  Gray's  cabinet  Nov.,  1830,  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  latter,  July  9, 1834,  succeeded  him  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  premier ;  was  dismissed  in  November 
of  that  year,  but  recovered  his  place  in  Apr.,  1835,  through 
the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  retained  his 
position  until  Aug.  30,  1841.  He  was  therefore  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  British  government  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  during  the  first  four  years  of  her 
reign,  and  contributed  much  to  the  education  of  his  young 
sovereign  in  the  performance  of  her  royal  duties.  D.  at 
Brocket  Hall,  Hertfordshire,  Nov.  24,  1848.— His  wife, 
Caroline  PnxsoNBV,  known  in  literature  as  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb  (she  died  before  he  succeeded  to  the  title),  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bessborough,  b.  Nov.  \Z,  1785,  ae- 

iuircd  great  celebrity  through  her  romantic  attachment  to 
lOrd  Byron,  and  her  subsequent  bitter  quarrel  with  him. 
She  wrote  three  novels,  Glenarcoa  (1816),  Graham  HamUlnn 
(1820),  and  Ada  Reit  (1823).  D.  in  London  Nov.  26, 1828. 
Mel'cher  (Joseph),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Vienna,  Anstria,  Mar. 
19,  1806  ;  was  educate<l  at  Modena :  became  a  priest  1830 ; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1843 ;  was  consecrated  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  18R8,  and  d.  Dec.  19,  IS73. 
IWel'chites  [Syr.  metric,  a  "  king,"  because  they  he- 
longed  to  the  royal  instead  of  the  clerical  and  popular 
party],  (1)  a  sect  of  Greek  Christiana  in  Egypt,  descend- 
ants of  those  who  in  the  fifth  century  oonformed  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  Coptie  priests, 
who  by  way  of  reproach  gave  them  this  name.  They  are 
few  in  numbers,  and  are  greatly  detuted  -      -     - 
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of  the  bruiches  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  East. 
They  are  strictly  a  branch  of  the  United  Greeks,  but  are 
uuJer  a  patriarch  of  their  own,  who  resides  at  Damascus, 
but  with  five  other  prelates  bears  the  title  of  patriarch  of 
Antioch.  They  are  of  the  Eastern  rite,  use  a  Oreck 
litttrj^,  take  the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds,  and  their  priests 
sod  deacons  may  be  married,  but  only  onue,  and  that  before 
ordination.    They  are  not  numerous.  (See  Eastbrn  Rite.) 

Helchiz'edek,  or  Melchisedec  [Ueb.  Mnlki-tedek, 
"righteous  kinj"J,  a  mysterious  personage  who  appears 
but  once  in  a  historical  light  in  the  liible  (Uen.  xir.  18-20), 
bat  who  was  regarded  by  the  writer*  of  Psalm  ex.  and  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi.  20;  vii.  1-21)  as  a  type  of 
an  order  of  priesthood  superior  to  the  Lovitioal,  of  which 
the  Messiah  was  interpreted  to  be  the  fulUlment.  Melchii- 
edck  in  Genesis  was  "  king  of  Salem"  and  "priest  of  the 
most  hi;;h  God ;"  he  met  Abraham  on  his  return  from  the 
meat  of  Lot  and  slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer,  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine,  and  olfered  a  banquet  to  Abraham  and  the 
king  of  Sodora  in  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  called  "  the  king's 
dale,"  after  which  he  blessed  Abraham,  and  receive!  from 
him  tithes  of  the  spoil.  The  real  character  of  this  incident, 
as  well  as  the  localities,  have  furnished  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian commentators  abundant  scope  for  conjecture,  and 
many  extravagant  interpretations  have  been  ventured. 
Jewish  traditions,  recorded  in  the  Targums  as  well  as  in 
many  cabbalistic  and  rabbinical  writings,  identified  Mel- 
ehizedek  with  the  patriarch  8hem,  who,  according  to  the 
current  biblical  chronology,  was  still  living  at  that  period. 
This  was  the  prevalent  Jewish  v 

opinion  in  the  time  of  Jerome, 
was  adopted   by  Lntber  and 
Melanchthon,  and  by  Selden, 
Lightfoot,  and  Jackson  among 
English   writers.     A   sect  of 
Christian  heretics,  called  Mel- 
chisedekians,  regarded  him  as 
an  incarnation  of  the  "  great 
power  of  God,"  superior  even 
to  Christ.      Others    regarded 
him  as  an  angel,  as  the  Holy 
Cihost,  or  as  the  son  of  God, 
with  which    conception    har- 
monized a  Jewish  belief  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.    This  lat- 
ter opinion  bos  been  held  by 
many  modern  writers,  but  at 
present  the  current  view  seems 
to  have  returned  to  the  sim-  ^ 
plicity  of  the  original  narra-   - 
tire,  regarding  Melchizedek  as  ^ 
a  Canaanite  monarch  of  Ha-     '' 
mitie  descent,  and  chief  priest 
by  virtue  of  his  kingly  office   .' 
in  a  form  of  worship  identical  j 
with  or  closely  similar  to  that  -1 
of  the   earliest    Phtenicians.   £ 
The   locality   of   Salem    and 
Shaveh  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned.    By  Jewish  tradition, 
hitherto    generally    accepted, 
the  farmer  has  been  identified 

with  Jerusalem,  but  the  "  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem,"  of 
(>en.  xxxiii.  18,  where  Jacob  bought  a  field  and  erected  an 
altar,  seems  to  be  preferable  on  both  historical  ond  geo- 
graphical grounds.  It  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Sniim, 
as  a  village  3  miles  E.  of  Nahlns,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
Shaveh  would  then  be  the  well-known  valley  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Dean  Stanley  maintains  (S!nni  and 
/'«/CT(i«e,  pp.  237,  238)  that  Mount  Geriiim,  subsequently 
the  holy  place  of  the  Samaritans,  was  the  spot  where  Mel- 
chizedek ministered  to  the  most  high  Qod. 

Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Melcombe  (Lord).    See  DooiRaTox. 

.VeI'dola,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Forli,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Reno.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  almost  all  the  unmanufacturccl  silk  of  the  province 
being  collected  hero  for  market.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
.Meldola  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Romagna. 
Pop.  in  187-1,  5969. 

Melea'ger,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  hero-hnnter  who 
killed  the  boar  which  Artemis  sent  to  ravage  the  fields  of 
Calydon,  ^tolia,  because  CEneus,  the  king  of  the  place, 
had  neglected  to  offer  up  to  her  a  sacrifice.  This  Calydo- 
nian  hunt  was  a  favorite  subject  with  the  ancient  poets 
and  artists. 

Keleager,  a  Greek  epigrammatist  and  cynic  philoso- 
pher, the  son  of  Eucrates,  b.  at  Gadara  in  Palestine,  and 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  before  Christ.     The 
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Greek  Anthology  contains  131  epigrams  by  him,  which 
have  been  separately  published  by  Qrafe  (Leipsic,  1811). 
A  collection  of  epigrams,  of  all  kinds,  he  made  from  more 
than  forty  difieront  poets,  of  all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  and 
known  in  ancient  times  under  the  title  SW^axot  'Emypaii- 
fiaTur,  has  been  lost.  The  work  was  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  according  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  first 
line  of  each  poem. 

Meleagrid'idte  [from  Meleagrit,  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon turkeyj,  a  family  of  gallinaceous  birds,  forming  one 
of  the  sections  of  the  group  of  Alecteropodes  of  Huxley ; 
the  guinea-fowls  (Numidido!),  common  fowls,  and  pheas- 
ants (Pbasianidse),  and  grouse  and  partridges  (Tetraon- 
idss)  forming  the  others.  The  turkeys  nave  a  characteristic 
form  in  the  largo  upraised  body,  long  neck,  and  small  head; 
the  bead  and  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers,  but  have  scat- 
tered "hairs,"  and  are  more  or  less  oarunculated ;  nn 
extensible  fleshy  process  is  also  developed  from  the  fore- 
head ;  the  bill  is  moderate ;  the  nasal  fossic  arc  bare ;  the 
tarsi  armed  with  spurs  in  the  male;  the  hind  toe  elevated; 
the  tail  (about  as  long  as  the  wing)  is  truncate,  and  has 
more  than  twelve  feathers.  The  breast-bone,  as  will  be 
readily  lecalled,  hns  a  long,  narrow  keel  f  the  "  lophosteon  ") 
extending  far  backward,  while  from  near  the  front  on  each 
side,  and  separated  by  a  very  deep  notch  from  the  sides  of 
the  anterior  portion,  a  wing-like  process  (the  **  metostea  ") 
diverges  backward,  and  oxtends  far  backward,  but  split 
into  two  parts,  the  external  and  internal  xiphioid  pro- 
cesses; the  pelvis  is  peculiar  in  the  extension  of  the  post- 
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acetabular  area  (or  that  behind  the  insertion  of  the  legs), 
which  is  greater  than  the  anterior ;  the  socond  metacarpal 
bone  has  a  backward  directed  process,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  several  others,  differing  from  the  guinea-fowls,  to 
which  they  are  most  nearly  reloted.  The  family  is  at 
present  limited  to  two  species — viz.  (1)  the  common  tur- 
key, MeUagrit  gnllipavo,  with  two  varieties,  the  typical 
gnltlpnto  of  the  South-western  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  and  the 
ti/lvettrlr  of  the  more  Northern  V.  S. ;  and  (2)  the  rare  and 
beautiful  turkey,  Meleagrit  orellala,  of  Honduras.  Our 
common  domesticated  bird  is  a  descendant  of  the  Mexican 
form,  and  not  of  the  common  wild  one  of  the  U.  S.,  which 
has  generally  been  considered  a  distinct  species.  In  former 
geological  epochs  other  species  existed  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  U.  S.,  the  remains  of  two  species  (MeUiigrit 
altuM,  or  mperbtif,  and  3f.  celer)  having  been  found  in  the 
Post-pliocene  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  another  ( At.  auliqviu) 
in  the  Miocene  beds  of  Colorado.  TuEO.  Gill. 

JMelegna'no,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Milan,  on  the  railway  between  Milan  and  Piacenza. 
This  little  town  is  well  built,  having  quite  the  aspect  of  a 
small  city,  and  its  trade  in  all  the  produce  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  very  active.  Its  mediaeval  history  is  interesting, 
and  in  modern  times  it  hns  been  the  theatre  of  two  im- 
portant battles — one-in  which  Francis  I.  defeated  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  of  the  duke  of  Milan  in  1515;  the  other  the 
victory  of  the  French  and  Italian  allies  over  tbe^ustrians 
on  June  8,  1859.    Pop.  in  1874,  61!{*»g  tized  by  VjODQ 
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Melen'dez  Val'dez  (Jcax  Aktoxio),  b.  Mar.  11,  ir54, 
at  Kibera  do  Fresno,  near  Bodajoz ;  studied  law  at  Sala- 
manca, and  held  various  judicial  positions  at  Saragossa, 
Valladolid,  and  Madrid  during  the  government  of  jovel- 
lanos;  bat  was  banished  from  Spain  at  his  fall  in  1798,  and 
not  allowed  to  return  until  1802.  Won  by  Marat  and  Na- 
poleon, he  was  employed  in  various  Important  civil-service 
office.^  during  the  French  government,  but  the  indignation 
of  the  national  party  was  so  strong  that  once  he  came  near 
being  shot  in  Ovicdo  by  the  populace,  and  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France, 
where  he  d.  at  Montpellier  May  24.  1817.  In  17S0  his  ec- 
logue Ji'ililo  was  orowned  by  the  Academy  of  Madrid,  and 
bia  lyrical  poems  and  pastoral  dramas,  in  which  he  broke 
with  the  French  classicism  and  returned  to  the  old  national 
Spanish  models,  made  so  deep  an  impression  that  be  was 
called  a  '^  restaurador  del  Parnaito."  Collected  editions 
Madrid  (1820),  Paris  (18.12),  Barcelona  (1838). 

Mel'li,  town  of  Sonthern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
tenza,  lying  in  a  most  fertile  region,  al>oat  28  miles  from 
the  town  of  Potenxa.  The  commerce  and  industry  of  this 
place  are  noteworthy.  The  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace 
are  fine  structures.  Six  out  of  its  eight  monasteries  have 
recently  been  suppressed.  Melfl  was  a  large  town  in  30-4 
A.  D.,  and  its  medmval  story  is  one  of  the  most  stormy  of 
those  stormy  times.  In  1528  the  French  general  Lautreo 
do  Foix  took  Melfi  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  put 
18,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  It  suffered  from 
e.-irthquakes  in  U56, 1694,  and  1851.   Pop.  in  1874, 11,640. 

Melgare'jo  (Gen.  Mariano),  b.  in  Bolivia  abontlSlO; 
became  a  famous  partisan  loader  in  the  civil  wars  of  his 
country ;  bad  been  concerned,  with  varied  success,  in  rev- 
olutions against  every  president  of  Bolivia  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  when  in  Dec,  1864,  he  overthrew  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  brother-in-law,  Pres.  Acha,  and  made  him- 
self dictator.  He  maintained  himself  in  power  against  a 
constant  series  of  revolutions  for  five  years ;  joined  in  1 8A5 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili 
against  Spain ;  was  made  general-in-chiof  of  the  com- 
bined armies,  bat  had  no  occasion  to  take  tho  field ;  wai 
overthrown  by  Morales  in  Jan.,  1870;  escaped  to  Peru, 
and  was  killed  at  Lima  by  his  son-in-law.  Gen.  Sanchez, 
in  an  altercation,  Nov.  23,  1870. 

IHelia'ceB  [from  Malta,  its  typical  genus],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  tropical.  The 
china  tree  (Metia  axrdnrach)  has  been  naturalized  in  the 
Southern  U.  S.  from  Asia.  This  order  contains  useful  tim- 
ber and  fruit  trees,  medicinal  and  oil-l>earing  plants,  and 
ornamental  shrubs. 

IHel'iC)  a  name  given  to  grasses  of  the  genus  Melica. 
M.  mHthn  is  an  unimportant  species  of  the  U.S.  M.  altiaaima 
and  tiitl/lora  are  useful  Old-World  forage  and  pasture  grasses, 

Melil'la,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  situated 
on  a  hill  about  2i  miles  from  the  sea  and  about  35  from 
Syracuse.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  antique  objects 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  in  1874,  5770, 

Mel'ilot  [Lat.  melilotm,  "honey  lotus,"  from  its  sweet 
smellj,  a  name  applied  to  various  leguminous  herbs  of  the 
genus  Melilotm.  M.  nfficinnllt  (common  melilot),  M.  alba 
(sweet  clover),  M.  cceniUa,  arborea,  Meuanentitf  and  others 
arc  cullivatod  in  Europe,  but  not  much  in  the  U.  S.,  as 
forage-plants.  The  fibre  of  some  species  is  useful.  These 
plants  possess  the  rich  odor  so  familiar  in  "  sweet  clover." 
The  forage  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality,  but  is  not  very  abundant. 

Meline' (Col.  James  F.),b.in  1811  at  Rockott's  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  son  of  a  French  ofiicer  of  the  V.  S.  army,  of 
remote  Swedish  descent;  was  educated  at  Emmittsburg, 
Md. ;  taught  for  a  time  in  the  Athcnaium,  Cincinnati ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar;  studied  three  years  in  Europe,  and 
afterwards  held  several  U.  S.  consulships  there ;  became  a 
banker ;  served  during  the  civil  war,  chieSy  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Pope  as  miyor  and  judgc-advooatc,  and  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  colonel ;  served  after  the  war  as  chief 
of  bureau  of  civil  affairs  third  military  district;  was  a 
brilliant  lecturer  and  writer;  author  of  Two  Thnumnd  Milea 
on  Horteback,  Maty  Queen  of  SeoU  and  her  Lateet  Engtiak 
Hi'alorlau,  Life  nf  Sixtna  V.,  etc.  IIo  was  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  a  brilliant  essayist,  a  genial  wit,  and  an  accom- 
plished musician.     D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  1873. 

Meliphag'idiE  [from  Meliphagn — (lAi,  '•  honey,"  and 
^•ytii",  t"  "  eat  "—the  name  of  one  of  the  genera],  a  family 
of  passerine  birds,  the  "  honey -suckom,"  distinguished  by 
fl.  K.  Gray  in  the  following  combination  of  characters: 
The  form  is  thrash-like;  the  head  well-shaped:  the  bill 
more  or  less  long,  curved,  and  usually  acute  at  the  tip, 
which  is  slightly  cmarginated  ;  the  nostrils  placed  in  a 
large  groove,  and  generally  covered  by  amcmbranoas  scale; 
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pencil  of  short  fibres;  the  tarsi  rather  short  and  strong; 
the  toes  more  or  less  long,  the  outer  always  united  at  its 
base;  the  tail  long  and  broad.  The  species  are  quite  nu- 
merous, and  almost  entirely  confined  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  with  the  outlying  islands  :  and  of  the  ornis  of  tho 
former  country  especially  they  form  a  characteristic  feature. 
They  vary  in  size  from  a  large  thrush  to  a  small  warbler. 
By  Gray  the  family  is  divided  into  three  sub-families — vis. 
MeliphagintD,  with  seven  genera;  Melithreptinas,  with  two 
genera;  and  Myzomolins,  with  four  genera.  Neither  the 
family  nor  subordinate  groups,  however,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  anatomical  evidence.  Tueo.  Gill. 

IMell  (Patrick  H.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Walthourville, 
Liberty  CO.,  Oa.,  July  19, 1814.  His  parents  both  died  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  leaving  him  a  penniless  orphan. 
Having  a  good  elementary  education  for  one  of  his  age,  be 
earned  means  sufficient  to  support  him  two  years  at  Am- 
herst College,  Mass.,  and  then  oeoame  a  Baptist  minipter. 
By  constant  study  he  rose  to  distinction,  and  soon  after  the 
organization  of  Mercer  University  by  the  Baptist  conven- 
tion of  Georgia  he  became  professor  of  ancient  languages. 
In  1857  he  was  called  to  the  same  chair  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  subsequently  became  vice-chancellor,  which 
he  resigned  in  1872,  but  retained  a  professorship.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  president  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  con- 
vention, and  for  nine  years  president  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist convention.  Dr.  Mell  has  published  several  works 
which  have  been  highly  valued  and  extensively  circulated 
—one  on  Bafitiam,  one  on  Corrective  Church  Diacipliue.  one 
on  Predeaii nation f  an  Eaanjf  on  Calpiniam,  on  Arffnment  on 
tke  Subject  of  Slaverg,  a  sermon  on  God't  Providemtial  Qov- 
ernment,  a  treatise  on  Parlictrntntarg  Praetiee,  and  Pragtr 
at  Related  to  Providence.  A.  U.  Stephrns. 

Mel'len  (QBE!tviM.s),  son  of  Judge  Prentiss,  b.  at 
Biddeford,  Me.,  June  19,  1799;  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1818;  became  a  lawyer  and  littfrateur,  residing  succes- 
sively at  Portland  and  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  In  Boston, 
and  in  New  York,  where  he  d.  Sept.  5,  1841.  lie  was  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  the  latter 
Tery  popular  in  his  lifetime. 

Mellen  (Pkr.vtibs),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  Oct. 
II,  1764;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1784;  practised  law  at 
Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  removed  in  1 792  to  Biddeford,  Mass. 
(now  in  Maine),  and  in  1800  to  Portland;  was  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  1817-20;  chief-justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Maine  1820-34,  and  held  other  important 
public  positions.     D.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  31,  1840. 

JHellOB,  or  JHellone,  supposed  to  be  CsNsHs  by  Ger- 
hardt,  who  also  considered  the  -Ht  to  be  basylio,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  replacement  by  metals ;  thus  making  the  sub- 
stance a  hydracid,  which  he  called  hydromcllonio  acid.  It 
is  obtained  by  a  number  of  methods,  from  different  sources, 
and  is  certainly  a  well-defined  compound,  though  its  com- 
position, nature,  and  relations  are  still  subjects  of  di^us- 
sion.  The  easiest  mode  of  preparation,  one  of  the  methods 
of  Liebig,  its  discoverer,  is  to  neat  together  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  current  of  chlo- 
rine gas,  and  wash'the  product  with  water,  in  which  it  is  in- 
soluble. (For  further  information  the  textbooks  on  chem- 
istry must  be  referred  to.)  Hknuy  Wurtz. 

Mellon  (Harriet).    See  St.  Albaks,  Sdchess  op. 

MerionTille,  post-v.  of  Orange  oo.,  Fla.,  on  the  S. 
side  of  Lake  Monroe,  river  St.  John's,  opposite  Enterprise. 

Mel'more,  post-v,  of  Eden  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  0.   Pop.  18$. 

JHel'motlt  (William),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1666; 
was  called  to  the  bar  1693 ;  became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  was  treasurer  of  that  corporation  1730  ;  was  appointed 
by  the  court  of  chancery,  in  coi^unction  with  William  Peers 
Williams,  to  edit  the  celebrated  Rrpurta  of  Cnaea  in  Chan- 
cery (1726-28)  of  Thomas  Vernon,  hut  is  liest  known  as  the 
author  of  The  Great  Import/tnce  of  a  Keligioua  Life  (new 
ed.  1849),  of  which  more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold.  D. 
at  London  Apr.  6,  1743. 

Melmoth  (William),  son  of  the  above,  b. in  London  iu 
1710;  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  in  1756  became  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts.  He  resided  many  years  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  afterwards  at  Bath,  where  he  d.  Mar.  15,  1799. 
He  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  his  Tranalation  of  the  Lrttrra 
of  Pliny  (1710)  is  claimed  on  good  authority  to  bo  "  better 
than  the  original."  He  also  translated  Cicero's  Leiirra 
(1753),  the  JM  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia  (1778-77),  and 
wrote  Lrttera  on  Secrral  Snbjeeta  (1742)  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "  Sir  Thomas  Fitzosbome,"  which  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  were  reprinted  at  Boston  in  1805. 

Me'lo  (or  IHello)  de  (Francisco  Manoei,),  b.  at  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  Nov.  23, 1611  ;  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits; 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  tho  Spanish  army  (Portugal 
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and  in  Cstalonia  against  the  rebels  who  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  kingdom.  Of  this  movement  he  wrote 
Tin  Spanish)  a  history  which  has  taken  rank  as  a  classic, 
HitU^rin  de  lo»  mocimiento$,  aepamnon  y  tpterra  tit  Cata- 
Ingn  (Lisbon,  1645).  He  entered  the  serriee  of  Portugal 
when  it  deslared  its  Independence ;  was  imprisoned  nine 
years  through  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  nobleman,  and 
!>pent  many  years  in  exile  in  Bratil.  D.  at  Lisbon  Oct.  13, 
Iftfij.  He  wrote  a  multitude  of  works,  chiefly  in  Portu- 
guese, embracing  essays,  satires,  poems,  tragedies,  and 
farrcs,  few  of  which  have  been  published,  as  well  as  histor- 
ical works  relating  to  Portugal  and  Bratil. 

iHelodeon.    See  Reed  I.istrume!(t«. 

Melodra'ma  [Or.  m'Ak.  "  song,"  and  <p«m«,  "  drama  "], 
a  nama  first  bestowed  upon  the  opera  by  Rinuecini,  but 
now  more  frequently  given  to  a  non-operatic  play  of  a 
<cmi-tragia  or  serious  character,  and  marked  by  sensa- 
tional, encetive,  or  startling  situations,  and  by  exagge- 
rated sentiment. 

IHel'odr  [Lat.  melodin],  in  mnsio,  a  connected  series 
of  single  soands,  so  arranged  and  linked  together  as  to 
become  capable  of  expressing  some  sentiment,  and  stirring 
up  pleasut»ble,  religious,  patriotic,  warlike,  tragic,  or  other 
emotions.  It  is  not  rrerg  succession  of  sounds  that  can 
properly  be  called  a  "  melody,"  for  sounds  in  any  number 
may  be  produced  by  voice  or  instrument  which  are  unre- 
lated, devoid  of  form,  rhythm,  accent,  and  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement, and  are  therefore  unmeaning,  and  incapable  of 
awakening  any  feeling  other  than  that  of  weariness.  The 
music  of  the  ancient  Greeks  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
type  not  unlike  this,  however  admired  and  extolled  In  its 
own  day,  when  true  melody  was  unborn,  and  music  and 
noise  were  nearly  akin.  To  our  perceptions  the  music  of 
the  ancients  seems  to  have  consi.^ted  of  a  mere  succession 
of  intervals,  selected  without  taste  and  refinement,  and 
laid  together  without  skill,  design,  or  any  trace  of  elegance 
and  inspiration.  The  fragments  that  remain  to  us  of  such 
music,  while  valuable  as  curiosities  and  historical  relies, 
are  yet  so  sterile  as  to  yield  no  indieations  of  that  oonnee- 
tion  of  thought  and  richness  in  ideas  which  we  look  for 
now  in  what  bears  the  name  of  "  melody."  The  taine  nay 
be  mffirmed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  early  music  of 
the  Chnreh,  which,  though  much  improved  by  the  labors 
of  St.  Ambrose,  and  afterwards  by  the  learning  and  pa- 
tience of  Pope  Oregory  I.,  was,  in  modern  judgment,  bald, 
dry.  and  dreary ;  and  whatever  power  it  poMessed  of  ex- 
citing emotion  appears  to  have  been  due  to  external  aase- 
eiationn,  the  sorronnding*  of  llturgiofti  grkndeur,  it*  alli- 
ance with  laored  ideas  and  poetieal  imagery,  rather  than 
to  its  own  intrintie  merit.  Bven  ai  late  a*  the  fonrteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  or  the  period  when  the  early  mas- 
ters of  harmony  were  working  oat  their  elaborate  fugues 
and  canons,  the  distinctive  beauties  of  melody  were 
scarcely  known.  Hence  the  dryness  and  the  hard  me- 
chanical stiffness  of  much  of  the  music  of  their  age — 
mnsie  wbieh,  in  spite  of  it*  ponderons  harmony,  lacks 
altogether  the  spirit,  life,  and  warmth  whieh  would  have 
been  imported  to  it  by  an  infusion  of  glowing  melody. 
Musical  thought,  however  rich  in  harmonious  oombinations, 
is  not  perfect  without  a  certain  loading  theme  or  train  of 
ideas  to  whieh  all  other  things  bear  relation,  and  whieh  is 
itself  the  golden  thread  around  which  all  the  harmonies 
fcem  to  cluster.  In  modem  schools  of  music  the  cultiva- 
tion of  melody  has  risen  to  an  importance  which  proves 
the  value  assigned  it  by  the  severest  masters  and  profes- 
sors of  counterpoint.  And  this  importance  springs  not 
only  from  the  large  space  oooapied  by  melody  in  its  sci- 
entific relations,  but  also  from  too  facility  with  which  it  is 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  ear,  and  its 
power  also  in  graaually  leading  the  mind  to  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  harmonies  dependent  upon  it.  Without  melody 
much  of  tin  gorgeons  harmony  now  heard  would  be  nnin- 
telligible  to  nine-tentha  of  those  who  hear  it ;  and  to  a 
popnter  Midienee  the  riekeat  aymphonies  of  •  Beethoven 
or  Mendelssohn  would  be  a  bewilderment  were  it  not  for 
those  elesr,  eaptiv^ing,  and  ever-present  lines  of  melody 
which  enehiain  attention  and  take  hold  on  the  memory. 

In  the  conception  or  formation  of  melody  much  mure  is 
implied  (as  we  nave  already  said)  than  the  mere  arranging 
of  several  sounds  or  notes  in  any  haphazard  order  of  suc- 
cession. Considerations  of  key  and  scale,  mode,  rhythm, 
time,  accent,  cadence,  and  rules  affecting  the  progressions 
of  certain  intervals,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  account  if 
from  any  series  of  notes  we  would  form  a  melodious  strain, 
having  in  itself  evidence  of  meaning  and  design.  To  il- 
lustrate this,  we  give  in  Ex.  1  a  short  train  of  notes,  which, 
taken  just  as  they  stand,  express  little  or  nothing : 

Ex.  i. 


But  these  same  unmeaning  notes,  when  moulded  into  form 
and  regularity  by  the  application  of  rhythm,  and  by  various 
changes  of  their  time-values,  as  at  a,  6,  and  c  ia  Ex.  2,  are 
found  to  assume  more  or  leu  of  a  melodious  character: 


^^-^-^^3^^^^^Pf^^^ 


Under  still  freer  treatment,  as  at  a,  b,  and  e  in  Ex.  3,  the 
dryness  of  the  original  notes  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
qualities  of  a  simple  but  true  melody  are  distinctly  ap- 
parent : 

Ex.  a.— a 


^^^^^^ 


By  dint  of  art  and  contrivance  the  most  meagre  and  lim- 
ited series  of  notes  may  thus  become  the  origin  and  source 
of  many  melodious  ideas  and  progressions,  often  interest- 
ing and  attractive,  and  suggestive  also  of  still  other  ideas 
by  the  simple  laws  of  association.  In  Ex.  4,  at  a,  see  a 
formula  of  only  five  notes,  from  which  the  melodies  at  fr, 
e,  and  d  are  derived,  and  into  which  they  may  again  be 
readily  reduced : 

Ex.4.  a 


*J  Vr     .     rl    .    .    •  ICv    .     r<     -     e. 


Ky    -    rl    -   -    e,        Ky 


Ky    -    rl    -    e,  e  -  le     -     1    -    -    son. 


-^^b^E^^IE^^^^t^^^^lgl 


Ky  -  ri-e,    e- lei -son,     e-le     -    1     -     son. 

In  the  derived  melodies  given  in  the  above  examples  no 
other  notes  have  been  used  than  those  found  in  tho  rough 
formulas  from  which  they  spring.  It  will  be  observed, 
also,  that  those  melodies  have  been  produced  chiefiy  by  the 
addition  of  rhi/lkm  and  of  variations  of  the  (imes  of  the 
original  notes.  But  the  field  of  invention  is  much  en- 
larged, and  the  process  of  creating  new  melodiea  greatly 
facilitated,  first,  by  filling  up  with  notes  the  intervals 
made  by  skips  in  the  original  sketch,  and  using  such  notes 
as  occasion  servos.  Sec  Ex.  5,  where  at  a  the  notes  thus 
gained  are  marked  by  black  dots,  and  several  of  the  melo- 
dious forms  obtained  are  shown  at  b,  c,  (f,  and  e  ; 
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Secondly,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  wmitone  btlow  luiy 

Srominent  note  of  the  model,  in  the  manner  of  an  aooi- 
ontal  leading-note,  as  in  Ex.  C,  at  a,  t,  and  e  ; 


Thirdly,  by  a  similar  nto  of  the  note  above,  as  !■  Ex.  7.  at 
6,  where  the  progression  may  be  compared  with  the  plain 
notes  at  a : 
Ex.  -.—a 


Fourthly,  by  the  use  of  both  the  note  above  and  the  semi- 
tone below,  by  which  means  the  plain  notes  at  a  in  the 
last  example  may  take  such  forms  as  appear  at  a  and  6  in 
Ex.8: 


Ex.  8.- 


Fifthly,  by  a  discriminating  use  of  a  lengthened  semitonio 
appogglatura  whore  the  current  of  the  melody  naturally 
suggests  it.  See  Ex.  9,  where  the  plain  notes  at  a  are  cast 
into  form  at  b,  and  enforced  by  appoggiaturas.  At  c,  the 
appoggiaturas  are  aooompanied  by  mupansions  and  marks 
of  emphasis : 

Ex.  9.  a 


I 


f4^^E^^^^-^=^^^m 


Sixthly,  by  the  use  of  harmonic  intervals  in  arpeggio  form, 
cither  as  the  prevailing  character  of  the  melody,  or  as  a 
passing  relief  to  the  ordinary  motion  when  it  consists  of 
direct  and  contiguous  intervals.  It  is  to  be  carefully  ob- 
served, however,  that  as  melodies  of  this  kind  consist 
ohiefly  of  broken  chords,  their  progressions  must  be  such 
as  are  proper  to  those  chords  and  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  musical  harmony.  Instances  of  8uc|i  melodies  are 
given  in  £x.  10,  at  a  and  b: 

Ex.  10.— « 


^^J^^^^jj^ 


The  observations  thus  made  on  the  development  of 
melody  are  to  be  taken,  of  course,  rather  as  hints  than 
rules.  Melody  is  so  dependent  on  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  existence  of  a  creative  talent  as  to  render  it 
far  less  amenable  to  laws  and  restrictions  than  the  har- 
mony by  which  it  is  accompanied.  In  its  higher  depart- 
ments it  requires  gifts  of  nature  and  powers  of  invention 
80  peculiarly  its  own  that  many  of  the  most  accomplished 
harmonists  have  signally  failed  in  the  production  of  orig- 
inal melody ;  while,  on  tbo  other  hand,  minds  quite  un- 
skilled and  unscientifio  have  oonoeived  and  written  surh 
glowing  strains  as  take  strange  bold  on  human  feeling  and 
linger  for  years  in  the  memory.        William  Stauxtox. 

Hel'on  [Lat.  mehi],  the  large  edible  fruit  of  several 
species  of  annual  running  and  climbing  plants  of  the  order 
Cucurbitacoa;,  natives  of  Africa  and  kf\&.  In  the  desert 
of  South  Africa  wild  melons,  both  edible  and  poisonous, 
abound,  and  are  greedily  eaten  by  men  and  beasts,  the 
poisonous  ones  being  easily  distinguished  by  tbo  bitter 
taste.      In  like   manner  the   common    watermelon    when 

Elanted  near  the  colocynth  (which  is  a  true  melon)  becomes 
ybridized  and  acquires  poisonous  properties.  The  melons 
of  cultivation  are  extensively  raised  in  the  U.  S.  Tlitfy 
are  of  two  or  more  species  and  of  many  well-marked  va- 
rieties. The  CUmltun  rtili/ariii,  or  watermelon,  is  prixcd 
for  the  coolness  and  sweetness  of  its  abundsnt  watery  juice. 
It  does  best  on  sandy  soils,  and  has  been  proposed  as  a 
source  of  sugar  for  general  cnmmeiee.  Tuo  amount  of 
sugar  present  varies  according  to  the  soil,  treatment,  and 
variety.  The  muskmelon  (CitcumU  meln)  is  of  Asiatic  or- 
igin. Its  numerous  varieties  are  highly  esteemed  for  tlieir 
delicate  flavors.  Tropical  Asia  and  Africa  have  several 
other  cultivated  species  which  deserve  acclimatization  in 
the  U.  8. 

Melpom'eiie  \Qt„  the  "singer"],  one  of  the  nine 
Muses,  the  Muse  of  Tragedy.  As  represented  by  Greek 
art,  she  boars  a  mask,  Ilenwjles'  club,  or  a  sword,  is  shod 
with  buskins,  and  wears  on  her  brows  a  garland  of  vino- 
leaves, 

MeI'rO*e«  a  v.  of  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  SI  miles 
S.  E.  of  Edinburgh,  contains  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
Melrose  Abbey.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  113G  by  David 
I.,  but  destroyed  in  1.322  by  the  English  under  Edward  II. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1326  by  Robert  Bruce  and  David  II.,  but 
suffered  severely  in  1.385  and  1&45  by  the  English,  and  still 
more  during  the  Reformation.  AVhile  standing  in  its 
original  splendor  it  was  the  iinest  structure  in  Scotland, 
and  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture;  but 
now  it  is  only  a  ruin,  though  the  ohureh  has  been  tolerably 
well  preserved. 

Melrose,  tp.  of  Adams  eo.,  HI.     Pop.  2076. 

Melrose,  post-tp.  of  Clark  CO.,  III.     Pop.  989. 

Melrose,  post-tp.  of  Orandy  co.,  la.    Pop.  &I3. 

Melrose,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  8 
miles  N.  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  H.  K.,  is 
supplied  with  water  from  Spot  Pond  (in  Stoneham),  and 
gas,  has  14  public  schools,  7  obnrohes,  2  post-offices,  a  park, 
a  public  library,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment, manufactories  of  furniture,  boots  and  shoes, 
sawing-machine  needles,  silver  polish,  etc.,  1  hotel,  a  fine 
town-hall,  and  a  numl>er  of  stores.  There  are  4  Ma«onio 
lodges,  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  3  temperance  sooieties,  1 
musical  and  2  literary  associations.     Pop.  .3414. 

Geo.  M.  Ray,  Local  Ed.  "Melrosk  JaCRSAi.." 

Melrose,  post-tp.  of  Steams  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  26tt. 

Melrose,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Harlan  eo.,  Neb. 

Melrose,  post-tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  92S. 

Mel'ton,  tp.  of  Joflerson  co..  Ark.     Pop.  800. 

Melon',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Scine-et- 
Hame,  on  the  Seine.  It  manufactures  great  quantities  of 
oement,  brieks,  and  tiles,  and  has  some  trade  in  timber  and 
flour.     Pop.  11,408. 

Mel'ril  (Sir  James)  op  Hallrill,  b.at  Raith,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  about  153&;  went  to  Franco  in  early  youth  as 
page  to  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin ; 
was  for  nine  years  a  gentleman  of  the  household  to  the 
Constable  Montgomery,  and  employed  three  yean  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  palatine ;  travelled  in  Italy ;  returned 
to  Scotland  when  his  former  mistress  had  become  queen  of 
Scots,  and  was  appointed  by  her  privy  councillor  and  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  household.  He  was  closely  oonnottcd  with 
political  affairs  for  several  years,  but  having  opposed  the 
queen's  inclination  in  favor  of  Bothwoll  ailer  the  murder 
of  Damley,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  own  safety  by 
withdrawal  from  court  After  the  overthrow  of  the  queen's 
party  Melvil  returned  to  court,  enjoyed  the  oonfldcnce  of 
the  four  successive  regents  who  governed  the  country  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  heir,  and  when  King  James  as- 
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lumsd  tbe  direction  of  affain  wu  appointed  a  priry  ooun- 
cillor.  Wlien  James  sneceeded  to  the  throne  of  En!;I<ind, 
Mclvil  retired  to  his  ertate  at  Hallhill,  whore  he  d.  Nov.  1, 
1607.  Hia  name  had  been  nearly  forgotten  when  in  1(160 
a  collection  of  MSS.  left  by  him  was  acoidentally  dlscor- 
ercl  In  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  found  to  contain  very  im- 
nortint  data  concerning  the  roigna  of  Mary  and  .Tamee. 
They  were  published  in  1083  by  George  Scott,  under  the 
title  The  yfemoir9o/SirJnme9  Mehit  of  f/alfhillf  roittafnlutf 
an  Imp-irlinl  AecoMitt  of  ike  mntt  Rtmarknbte  Affai'rt  of 
State  dnrtuf/  the  Lnnt  Age^  not  mentioned  bif  Othef  ffiito- 
rhn;  etc.  This  edition  was  incomplete;  the  first  perfect 
elition  was  that  published  in  1827-3.3  by  tbe  Bannatyne 
Club,  which  ha«  also  printed  Melvll's  DIanf  (1829). 

IHelrill  (He^ry),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pendennis  Castle,  Eng- 
land, Sept  14. 1798;  grailaated  with  high  honors  at  Cam- 
brid^  1S2I ;  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  there;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  :  was  minister  of  Camden  chapel. 
Camberwcll.  London,  1829-43,  where  he  acquired  wide  ce- 
lebntT  as  an  eloquent  preacher :  was  appointed  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington  chanlain  to  the  Tower  of  London  1 840 ;  was 
principal  of  tbo  East  India  College  at  Haileybury  from 
1813  to  its  dissolution  in  1869:  was  long  chaplain  to  the 
queen,  einon  of  St.  Paul's,  rector  of  Barnes,  rural  dean, 
and  "Golden  lecturer"  at  St.  Margaret's.  Lothbury. ,  He 
published  many  volumes  of  sermons,  all  of  them  remark- 
able fw  rhet'>rieal  power  and  a  glowing  imagination.  Rome 
of  them  were  republished  in  the  V.  S.  by  the  late  Bishop 
Mellvaine  ( 1847-4,S).    D.  in  London  Feb.  9, 1371. 

]lf  el'Tillet  an  Island  of  British  North  America,  situated 
in  the  Arctic  Osoan  between  lat.  74°  and  77°  N.,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  105°  and  117°  W.,  and  bounded  W.  by  Fitswil- 
liam  and  Kellet  Straits,  and  S.  and  E.  by  Melville  Sound. 
It  was  discovered  In  1819  by  Capt.  Pany,  who  wintered 
here  with  his  orew. 

Melvillet  tp.  of  Alamance  oo.,  N.  0.    Pop.  1221. 

MelTille  (AxnRi!w),b.  atBaldovy,  near  Montrose,  Scot- 
.land,  Aug.  1.  latS;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  which  he  left  in  1564  with  tbe  repetition  of  being 
"tbe  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  Orecian  of  any  young 
master  in  tbe  land ;"  studied  law  and  theology  at  Paris 
and  elscwhare  on  the  Continent;  became  a  teacher  at  Poi- 
tiers (1556),  and  soon  afterwards  (1569-74)  professor  at 
Geneva,  through  the  influence  of  Beza.  Returning  to  Scot- 
land, in  1574  ho  was  appointed  principal  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  In  1580  he  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College.  St.  Andrew's.  In  1582  he  proiohod  the  opening 
sermon  before  the  Presbyterian  Qeneral  Assembly,  baldly 
attacking  the  interference  of  the  court  with  religious  lib- 
erty, and  headed  a  deputation  which  presented  a  remon- 
ftran;e  to  King  James  at  Perth.  He  wa^  moderator  of 
the  Genoral  Assembly  in  1.587,  1589,  and  1594,  was  made 
re;tor  of  the  university  in  1590,  and  wos  recognised  as  the 
mo<t  prominent  member  of  the  Scottish  National  Church. 
In  May,  1R06,  James  then  king  of  England.  Molrille  was 
summoned  to  London  with  other  Prosbvterian  divines  to 
confer  upon  Scottish  ecclesiastical  matters,  and,  having 
denounced  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  fjr  encouraging 
popery,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  1607,  where  he  re- 
mained, four  years.  In  1011  be  was  released  at  the  request 
of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  appointed  him  professor  of 
theology  nt  Se  Ian,  where  he  d.  in  1622.  He  published  a 
ntmber  of  Latin  poetical  paraphrases  of  portions  of  the 
Bib!e,  the  best  of  which,  the  Son;f  of  .Ifotct,  is  accounted  an 
elegant  production.  His  epigrams  were  very  neat,  and 
sometimes  brought  him  Into  trouble,  especially  one  written 
in  ridicule  of  the  chapel-services  at  King  James's  English 
court.    (See  his  Life,  by  Dr.  Thomas  McCrie.) 

Melville  (Ororse  John  Whytk),  b.  near  St.  Andrew's, 
Scotland,  in  1821 ;  entered  the  army  in  1839;  became  cap- 
tain in  the  Coldstream  Guards  1846,  and  retired  in  1840, 
but  served  ATain  In  the  Turkish  cavalry  during  the  Cri- 
mean war.  He  has  written  several  novels,  which  became 
popular  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  The  best 
iimwn  are  Oaptnin  Dii/hy  Orand  (1853),  Kate  Corrnlni 
(1856).  ITolmhy  Home  (I860),  Oond  for  Nolkitui  (I860), 
ne  aiadinlon  (1863).  Ceriee  (1866).  Snrehedon  (1871), 
f!itnaelln  (1872),  and  Katerfelta  (1875).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  Odee  of  Horace  and  a  volnme  of 
Soiige  and  Vereea, 

Melville  (Herkak),  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  1,  1819; 
shipped  as  a  common  sailor  when  eighteen  years  old ;  de- 
serted in  1842  from  a  whaling  ship  nt  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  remaining  fonr  months  a  prisoner  in  Typee 
(Taipi)  Valley,  Nukaheva;  escaped,  afid  returned  in  1844 
to  the  V.  S.  He  published  Tvpee  (1846),  Onmo  (1847), 
Wirrf,- (18491,  Redbnrn  (1849),  White  Jnrket  (UW).  Mohy 
Di^k  (1851).  Pierre  (1852).  The  Plana  Tntn  (1856),  The 
CovfUenee  Man  (1857),  Jiattle-Pieeei  (1866),  and  other 


works.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Chief-Justice  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts  in  1847,  and  in  1860  he  went  upon  another 
whaling  voyage.  In  1850  he  removed  from  New  York  to 
Pittsfield.  Mass.  Most  of  bis  works  are  fictions  of  much 
power,  of  which  the  best  are  his  sea-tales, 

Melrille  (Gen.  Robert),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Monimail,  Scot- 
land. Oct  12, 1723 :  served  In  the  West  Indies  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war;  participated  in  the  capture  of  Guadalupe, 
Dominique,'  Martinique,  and  other  French  islands,  upon 
which  he  was  made  brigadier-general  and  governor  uf  all 
the  captured  possessions.  In  his  later  years  be  was  a  sa- 
gaoious  inquirer  into  Roman  military  antiquities,  traced 
the  sites  of  many  Roman  camps  in  England ;  solved  the 
question  of  the  arrangement  of  oars  and  rowers  in  Roman 
galleys,  and  made  minute  examinations  of  the  Alps  to  de- 
termine the  route  of  Hnnnibal  In  tbe  invasion  of  Italy.  lie 
beoame  a  full  general  in  1708,  and  d.  Aug.  29,  1809. 

Melville  (ViscouirT).    See  D[7nda8  (Henry). 

Membr^  fZEHOBins),  b.  at  Bapaume,  Franee,  in  1648; 
entered  the  Franciscan  order;  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Canada  in  1675  ;  accompanied  La  Salle  upon  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Western  rivers  1670;  remained  at  Fort  Crive- 
eeeur,  on  Lake  Peoria,  with  Tonty,  whom  he  aided  in  ef- 
fecting a  peace  between  the  Iroquois  and  Illinois;  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  with  La  Salle  1682;  returned  to 
Franco  the  same  year ;  wrote  a  narrative  of  tbo  expedition, 
which  was  published  by  his  cousin,  Le  Clerc,  in  his  work, 
Stablimement  de  la  Foi  ditne  la  NouteUe  France  (1691); 
became  warden  of  a  convent  at  Bapaume;  accompanied 
La  Salle  in  his  final  expedition  to  Texas  by  sea  1684,  and 
remained  in  Fort  St.  Louis,  whore,  with  his  companions, 
he  was  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  1687.  MembrS's  nar- 
rative was  plagiariied  by  Hennepin  (1697),  and  by  tome 
antborltles  is  ascribed  to  La  Salle  himself. 

Mem'el,  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  great  salt  lagoon 
called  the  Kurisohes  Half.  It  has  a  large  and  safe  harbor, 
considerable  shipbuilding,  manufactures  of  ropes,  sailcloth, 
and  linens,  diatilleriea.  breweries,  and  iron-foundries,  and 
a  very  important  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  and 
amber.    Pop.  19,031. 

Mem'linK  (Haxs),  a  Flemish  painter  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Van  Eyck  ;  was  received,  after  the  battle  of 
Granson  in  1476,  wounded  and  miserable,  into  the  hospital 
of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  where  be  painted  an  altarpiece  and 
tbe  reliquary  of  St.  Ursula.  Another  celebrated  work  of 
his  is  the  altarpiece  in  the  church  of  Mary  in  Dantsio,and 
the  striking  resemblance  between  these  pictures  and  cer- 
tain paintings  in  Miraflores  and  Pa'cncia  in  Spain,  belong- 
ing to  tbe  period  between  1406  and  1509,  has  given  rise  to 
tbo  supposition  that  be  went  to  Spain.  The  dates  of  hie 
birth,  death,  and  other  events  of  his  life  are  unknown. 

Mern'miogen,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  liter.  It  has 
manufactures  of  ribbons,  silks,  cottons,  and  linens,  and  a 
large  trade  in  hops,  which  (re  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  721,5. 

nenti'minger  (Charles  OosTAvng),  b.  at  WUrtem- 
berg,  Germany,  Jan.  7,  1803 ;  oame  when  two  years  old  to 
Charleston,  6.  C..  with  his  mother.  Left  an  orphan,  be 
was  befriended  by  Gov.  Thomas  Bennett;  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  College  in  1820;  became  a  lawyer  of 
Charleston  in  1825;  opposed  nulliflcation,  and  wrote  the 
satirical  Hook  of  Nnllifieatitm  (1832-33);  was  for  many 
years  prominent  in  the  financial  business  of  tbe  legislature, 
and  took  part  in  the  school  reform  in  1854 ;  was  secretary 
of  the  treasury  In  the  Confederate  cabinet  1861-64. 

Mem'noil)  a  name  of  several  persons,  the  most  re- 
markable of  whom  wns  the  son  of  Tithonos  and  Eos, 
who  after  the  death  of  Hector  brought  the  .Ethiopians  to 
the  assistance  of  Priam  in  the  war  against  Troy.  His 
adventures  were  tbe  subject  of  the  poem  called  the  Aithi- 
opif  by  Arktinos,  according  to  whicD  his  armor  was  made 
by  Hepbaistos  or  Vulcan.  He  was,  although  of  dark  color, 
distinguished  for  his  beauty.  He  killed  Antilochoa,  the 
son  of  Nestor,  in  sinKle  combat,  and  was  himself  subse- 
quently killed  by  Achilles.  His  mother,  Eos,  had  in  vain 
pleaded  before  Zens  against  Thetis  for  the  life  of  Memnon, 
tier  son,  and  was  present  with  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  at 
the  fight.  Ajax  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  and 
Memnon  being  wounded.  Achilles  came  and  pierced  him 
through  the  neek.  The  ancient  works  of  art,  however, 
represented  a  monomaohia  or  single  combat  between 
Achilles  and  Memnon  alone  over  the  dead  body  of  An- 
tilochos.  Eos  carried  in  her  arms  the  naked  corpse  of 
her  son  out  of  the  battlefield.  A  flower,  tbe  Pnphlagonioe, 
was  snpposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth  out  of  his 
blood.  His  body,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  burnt 
on  a  pyre  in  the  plains  of  'Troy,  and  the  ashes  sent  to  his 
country  or  his  sister  Hemera,  or  to  the  i^sopos,  where  a 
mound  was  erected  for  his  grave,  or  else  in  the  Trojan 
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territorj.  His  companions,  the  Ethiopians,  or  negroes, 
always  thus  represented  in  ancient  art,  were  changed  into 
birds  which  contended  at  his  pyre  and  frequented  his 
grnve.  Other  and  later  traditions  make  Memnon  come  to 
Troy  with  20,000  Ethiopians  and  Susians  and  20  war- 
chariots,  by  orders  of  Teutamos,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
state  thnt  the  palace  or  city  of  Susa  was  called  Memno- 
neton.  The  name  of  Memnon  was  connected  at  the  period 
of  the  Roman  empire  with  that  of  Amcnhetp  or  Ame- 
nophis  III.,  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  about 
B.  c.  1400,  and  attached  to  the  northernmost  of  the  seated 
colossal  statues  still  remaining  on  the  Vf.  bank  of  the  Nile 
at  Thebes,  where  they  formed  part  of  a  dromos  or  row  of 
statues  leading  to  the  pylon  or  gate  of  the  Amenopheum, 
or  palace  of  Amenophis,  in  that  quarter.  The  two  statues 
still  remaining  amidst  the  ruins  of  eighteen  others,  all 
made  of  a  breccia  sandstone,  bear  the  name  and  titles  of 
Amenophis  III.,  and  the  most  northern  gave  out  sounds 
at  sunrise  when  touched  by  the  morning  beams,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  salutations  of  Memnon  to  his  mother, 
Eos  or  Aurora.  The  statue  was  said  to  have  been  broken 
in  two  by  Gambysos  (b.  c.  525),  and  was  called  by  the 
Thebans  Phamenoph.  The  upper  part  appears  really 
to  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  b.  c.  27, 
and  continued  so  till  i.,  D.  170,  when  it  was  set  up  and 
restored  by  brickwork,  but  ceased  to  give  out  sounds.  In 
that  interval  seventy-two  inscriptions  were  cut  in  Greek 
and  Latin  on  it,  recording  the  visits  of  Roman  military 
officers,  prefects,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  dated, 
tbe  earliest  one  mentioned  being  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Nero  (a.  d.  64),  and  the  last,  a.  d.  194.  These  reoord, 
sometimes  in  verses,  the  visit  of  the  writer,  and  attest  that 
he  has  heard  the  voice  of  Memnon.  The  most  remarkable 
visit  was  that  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  his  wife  Subina 
(a.  d.  130),  recorded  in  verses  by  Julia  Balbilla,  a  poetess 
in  their  suite.  There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  tbe 
cause  of  the  harp-like  sound  or  tone  given  forth  by  the 
statue,  which  was  heard  emanating  from  the  pedestal  by 
several  modern  travellers  in  1S21  and  later.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  the  expansion  of  the  stone  by  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  a  phenomenon  occurring  occasionally  in  certain 
mountains,  or  to  the  frauds  of  the  priests.  Certain  parts 
of  Egyptian  Thebes  were  named  Memnoneia  in  honor  of 
Memnon.  Some  historical  pe-sonagcs  of  this  name  are 
known,  as  a  Rhodian  who  revolted  against  Artaxerxes 
Ochos  and  fled  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  but  subsequent- 
ly returned  to  the  service  of  Persia,  where  ho  repulsed 
the  first  attompts  of  the  Macedonians  to  establish  their 
forco.^  in  Asia  Minor,  and  became  under  Darius  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  Darius,  and  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great  the  battle  of  Granicus  (b.  c.  ^34).  Uis 
plans  of  the  campaign  were  unfortunately  not  followed, 
and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defend  Ephesus  and 
Halicarnassus,  which  he  burned,  Memnon  retired  to  Mity- 
lone,  where  he  d.  B.  c.  333<  There  was  also  a  historian 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  the  local  history  of  Ileraelea  of 
Pontus  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  eeotury  A.  D., 
and  an  Ethiopian  people  between  the  Nile  and  Astapus 
called  Memnones,  probably  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  hero  of  the  Trojan  war.  S.  Birch. 

Mem'oirs  [Fr.  mimoint  pour  lervir],  a  class  of  litera- 
ture very  abundant  in  France,  which  may  be  styled  the 
raw  materials  of  history.  If  this  species  of  literature  is 
not  always  reliable  in  the  sense  of  implicit  trust  to  bo  re- 
posed in  all  the  statements  made,  it  never  fails  to  throw  a 
vivid  light  upon  the  surroundings  and  the  contemporaries 
of  the  author;  and  his  own  real  character  is  unconsciously 
revelled,  not  by  his  own  estimate,  but  by  the  sum-total  of 
the  unquestionable  facts  related.  English  and  American 
literature  is  sadly  defloient  in  this  amusing  and  valuable 
department  of  literature,  of  which  the  best  recent  example 
is  the  Grevilte  Memoirt  (1874). 

Mein'ory  [Lat.  memoria,  from  memini,  preterite  of  the 
old  form  meno;  Gr.  ^tffAvw,  /ivow,  vnanro,  to  "stay  or  re- 
main "],  the  mind's  faculty  for  connecting  its  past  ex- 
perience with  its  present  self,  or  "  tbe  faculty  for  retaining 
representatives  of  whatever  has  once  been  in  the  conscious- 
ness." (Hiekok.)  When  this  faculty  is  exercised  invol- 
untarily, it  is  rcmtmbrance,  and  when  its  exercise  is  occa- 
sioned by  some  intention  or  purpose  of  the  will,  it  is  recol- 
lection. In  Greek  the  former  of  these  is  liy^itri,  and  the 
latter  aFa/in)<rt« ;  in  Latin,  memoria  and  reeordalio.  With- 
out this  faculty  our  post  experience  would  be  a  blank,  and 
not  only  would  all  knowledge  be  limited  to  the  field  of  the 
present  moment,  but  all  plans  and  calculations  respecting 
the  future  would  be  impossible.  Its  value,  therefore,  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  Neither  can  its  possibilities  be  over- 
estimated. It  has  been  said  that  neither  Pascal  nor  Gro- 
tius  ever  forgot  anything  he  hod  ever  read  or  thonght. 
Leibnitz  and  Euler  were  as  remarkable  for  their  memory 


as  for  their  other  powers.  Joseph  Scaliger  committed  the 
whole  of  Homer  to  memory  in  twenty-one  days,  and  all  of 
tbe  Greek  poets  in  three  months.  Cyrus  knew  the  name 
of  every  oncer  (according  to  Xenophon,  and  of  every  sol- 
dier, according  to  Pliny  and  Quintilian)  who  served  under 
him.  Themistocles,  it  is  said,  could  call  by  name  each  one 
of  the  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens.  Mithridatcs  is 
said  to  have  coijquercd  twenty-two  nations,  whose  different 
languages  ho  knew  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  ns  his 
own.  While  wo  justly  call  these  instances  remarkable, 
there  are  yet  facts  which  render  it  probable  that  no  mind 
ever  actually  loses  anything  which  has  once  entered  its 
consciousness.  Persons  resuscitated  from  drowning  or 
hanging  have  reported  a  sudden  revelation  of  all  their 
past  life  flashing  out  with  distinctness  and  minuteness  just 
before  their  consciousness  was  lost.  I  am  myself  acquainted 
with  on  army  oflicer  who  has  had  two  distinct  experiences 
of  this  sort — oneo  in  early  life  when  near  drowning,  and 
oncein  a  sudden  exigency  in  a  battle.  Pointing  in  asimilar 
direction  are  the  numerous  facts  cited  where  persons  in 
extreme  sickness  and  under  operations  for  injuries  of  the 
head  have  conversed  in  languages  which  they  hod  known 
in  youth,  but  had  for  many  years  seemed  to  hare  entirely 
forgotten.  Persons  also  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  have 
repeated  with  apparent  accuracy  discourses  to  which  they 
had  listened  many  years  previously,  and  of  which,  before 
the  fever,  they  had  no  recollection.  More  remarkable 
cases  still  are  reported  where  persons  in  certain  abnormal 
states  have  accurately  repeated  long  passages  from  foreign 
tongues  which  they  bad  casually  heard  recited  long  before, 
but  of  which  they  never  hod  any  understanding.  AVhat- 
•ver  may  bo  thought  about  arts  of  remembering,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  art  of  forgetting. 

A  memory  at  the  same  time  ready  and  trustworthy, 
though  often  an  original  gift,  is  often  also  largely  the  re- 
sult of  culture.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  in  his  Memoirt  gays 
of  Lord  Stratford  :  "  His  memory  was  great,  and  he  made 
it  greater  by  confiding  in  it;"  and  it  may  be  aflirmcd  as  a 
general  truth  that  the  memory  grows  in  trustworthiness 
by  being  trusted.  By  trusting  his  memory,  even  though 
it  often  fails  him,  and  by  giving  himself  with  undivided 
attention  to  what  he  would  remember,  any  person  may 
increase  his  powers  of  memory  to  any  degree.  (S««  M?ie- 
MO'ics.)  J.  H.  Sbeltb. 

Mem'phis,  a  celebrated  city,  for  more  than  1000  years 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  was  in  the  Delta,  on  the  western  arm 
of  the  Nile,  about  lU  miles  S.  of  Cairo.  It  was  founded  by 
Monos,  the  first  king  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  was  one  of 
tbe  most  magnificent  cities  the  world  ever  saw.  It  was  IT 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  the  temples  of  Apis, 
Isis,  and  Scrapis.  After  the  building  of  Alexandria  it 
began  to  dcoUno,  and  soon  fell  into  ruins.  The  modern 
Cairo  was  built  from  its  remains,  and  it  disappeared  so 
utterly  that  for  many  years  even  its  site  was  disputed. 
The  remains  which  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
excavated  are  of  the  most  stupendous  description. 

Hemphis,  tp.  of  Piokena  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  475. 

Hemphis,  post-r.  of  Richmond  tp.,  Macomb  eo.,  Mich. 
Pop.  385. 

IHeinphiS)  post-r.,  cap.  of  Scotland  co..  Ho.,  44)  miles 
W.  of  Keokuk,  la.,  on  the  Missouri  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
R.  R.,  has  an  academy  and  school,  7  churches,  2  banks,  3 
newspapers,  2  flouring-mills,  2  hotels,  lodges  of  Masons 
and  Odd  Fellows,  and  several  stores.  Principal  occupa- 
tion, farming  and  stock-raising.     Pop.  1007. 

C.  W.  jAHiBo.t,  Ed.  "  MiEMPHis  Reveille." 

Memphis,  city  and  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  Tenn.,  in  lat. 
SS"  8"  N.  and  Ion.  IS"  W.  Incorporated  in  1827.  The 
oity  possesses  fine  educational  advantages,  its  public  free 
schools  numbering  67,  besides  32  otherinstitutions  of  learn- 
ing, 4  of  them  being  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church,  Its  eburohes,  representing  all  creeds  and  faiths, 
number  35,  while  10  home  fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
panies with  a  capital  of  $1,328,000,  and  36  foreign  compa- 
nies represented  by  agencies  with  a  capital  of  $127,516,o70, 
and  1  life  insurance  company,  capital  $250,000,  moke  up 
the  list  of  insurance  companies.  It  has  a  board  of  health, 
chamber  of  commerce,  cotton  exchange;  and  railroads 
making  connections  with  all  prominent  points  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  enable  the  city  to  carry  on  an  im- 
mense traffic  with  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  The  Mississippi 
River,  the  inland  sea  of  the  U.  S.,  affords  navigation  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  between  Memphis,  New  Orleans, 
and  St.  Louis.  The  total  value  of  imports  for  1874  was 
$60,847,389,  and  the  value  of  cotton  received  for  same  year 
(426,676  bales)  was  $34,000,000.  Cotton  is  the  chief  and 
absorbing  article  of  oommeroe.  The  tonnage  of  the  river 
is  represented  by  tbe  departure  yearly  of  2075  steamboats, 
averaging  2000  tons,  and  the  arrival  of  2059.  Memphis 
has  3  daily,  7  weekly,  and  3  monthly  newspapers,  and 
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the  amount  of  taxable  property  for  the  year  1874  wag 
$32,500,000.  The  city  possesees  a  fine  water-front  of 
gewly  2  milea,  and  maanive  etone-paTed  wharves  facilitate 
the  heavy  shipments  from  the  districta  watered  by  the 
Hi4!>ij^^ippi,  Whits.  Arkansas,  St.  Francis,  Hatchie,  and 
other  rivers,  of  which  Memphis  is  the  ontrep6t.  The 
itrocts  of  Memphis  are  broaa,  well  laid  out,  and  most  of 
theui  fitted  with  the  Nicolson  pavemenL  Pop.  40,226.  On 
June  (i,  1S4I2,  a  shirt  cnga^ment  took  place  near  Hem- 
pbiii,  in  which  the  Confederate  fleet  of  eight  vessels,  under 
Com.  Montgomery,  was  defeated  by  the  Union  fleet  of 
fourteen  vessels,  under  Col.  Ellet,  and  the  city  thence- 
forth oeeupied  by  Union  forces;  but  in  Aug.,  18G4,  Uen. 
Forrest's  cavalry  entered  and  took  several  hundred  pris- 
oners. 

AxoRBW  J.  Kellar,  Ed.  "Mcvpnis  ArALAXcns." 

Xemphrema'KOK  Lake«  a  beautiful  lake,  35  miles 
lon^  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in  breadth,  lying  partly  in  Or- 
leans CO.,  Vt.,  and  partly  in  Canada.  Its  shores  are  marked 
hy  hold  headlands,  and  there  are  numerous  wooded  islands. 
Its  waters  flow  northward  into  St.  Francis  River.  The 
lake  is  navigated  by  steamers  and  abounds  in  trout. 

Me'na,  de  (Juan),  h.  at  Cordova,  .Spain,  about  1411 ; 
studied  at  Salamanca  and  at  Rome,  and  became  Latin  seo- 
ret^ry  and  historiographer  to  John  II..  king  of  Castile. 
He  composed  many  veraes  in  honor  of  his  sovereign,  the 
allesorical  poems  Copliu  de  lot  Siele  I'eradat  Martaitt  and 
Ln  Coronncfowy  and  an  imitation  of  the  Dwiua  Commedia 
entitled  El  Lahermto.  All  these  productions  were  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  were  printed  in  many  editions  soon 
aflcr  the  introduction  of  the  press  into  Spain,  hence  they 
tre  highly  prised  by  bibliographers,  but  are  no  longer 
esteemed  for  poetie  merit.  Mena  was  patronised  by  the 
famous  marquis  of  Santillana.  and  many  cnrious  letters 
tlle[;e'I  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  king  by  him  are 
food  in  the  Crulon  Bphlolario  of  Cibdareal,  but  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  collection  is  more  than  doubtful.  D. 
in  I4J6. 

MeDabre'aCLcioi  Fkderioo),  Copnt,  b.  at  Chamb^ry 
Eept.  4,  1.^09,  of  a  Pieimontese  family;  studied  mathe- 
matics at  Turin:  entered  the  Sardinian  corps  of  engineers, 
and  was  appointed  professor  in  technical  science  at  the 
military  academy  and  at  the  University  of  Turin  while 
yet  only  a  lieutenant.  In  1S4.S,  having  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  he  was  employed  in  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  Italian  duchies  which  were  afterwards  annexed.  He 
was  e'ected  a  deputy,  and  served  first  in  the  ministry  of 
war,  then  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  In  the  war  of 
ISji  agrvinst  Austria  ho  was  chief  of  the  staff.  After  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  the  French  gorern- 
meat  endeavored  to  win  him  as  a  native  of  Savoy  over  to 
France,  but  be  remained  true  to  Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
created  him  a  senator.  As  chief  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment he  fortified  Bologna,  Piacenza,  and  Pavia;  was 
maJe  a  lieutenant-general  in  1860,  and  led  the  siege  of 
(facta.  In  1^61  he  became  a  member  of  the  ministry  of 
Ricasoli  aa  minister  of  the  marine,  in  which  position  be 
carried  through  several  important  reforms  and  devoted 
moth  interest  to  the  building  of  the  arsenal  at  Speiiia. 
In  1SS6  he  was  Italian  plenipotentiary  at  the  conclusion 
of  pe.ice  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  1807,  when  the 
ministry  of  Rattaxii  resigned,  he  formed  a  new  cabinet, 
and  took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  under 
difficult  relations  with  France.  In  the  Roman  question  he 
defended  the  rights  of  Italy  against  France,  without  suffer- 
ing any  breach  to  take  place :  he  spoke  for  the  annexation 
of  Rome,  but  he  imprisoneJ  Oarihaldi  for  his  arbitrary  in- 
termeddling ;  thns  be  threaded  bis  way  between  the  hostile 
parties  with  great  adroitness  and  without  compromising 
the  dignity  of  the  government.  Only  a  few  months  after 
he  entered  office  as  president  of  the  cabinet  the  imprison- 
!  ment  of  Oaribaldi  brought  him  a  vote  of  want  of  oonfl- 
irme  in  the  honse.  lie  gave  in  his  resignation  imme- 
diately, but  was  induced  by  the  king  to  remain  and  form  a 
new  cabinet.  In  Hay,  1869,  the  financial  difiicultios  made 
another  reorganization  of  the  ministry  necessary,  but  even 
after  the  oecesiiion  of  the  new  ministers  Monahrea  did  not 
sncceed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  house.  On  the 
opening  of  the  session  (Nov.  19,  1869)  the  government 
proposed  Mari  for  president,  but  Lansa  was  chosen.  Me- 
nabrea  resigned  immediately,  and  Lanza  became  president 
of  the  cabinet.  Menabrea  is  a  great  mathematician  and 
physicist.  Prominent  among  his  scientifie  works  are 
Etndea  9ur  la  »irit  de  Lagrange,  which  appeared  at  Turin 
1844—47,  and  Le  ghtie  italien  dant  la  campagne  d^Ancone 
tt  de  la  Bcute-ltalie  (Paris,  1866).  His  administration  as 
president  of  the  cabinet,  although  lasting  only  two  yean, 
I  Dronght  order  into  the  interior,  and  the  relations  of  Italy 
I       to  foreign  conotries  were  improved  by  his  cautious  policy. 

August  NiBXAim. 


Mena'dOf  town  of  Celebes,  in  the  Eist  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  capital  of  an  important  Dutch  possession 
of  the  flame  name,  comprising  the  whole  north-eastern 
peninsula  of  that  island,  and  containing  a  population  of 
228,051.  The  high,  volcanic  surface  of  the  territory  is 
eminently  well  adapted  to  coffee-culturo ;  rice  is  also  ex- 
tensively grown.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  district 
during  the  year  1870  amounted  to  1.250,370  gulden.  The 
town,  Mcnado,  has  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Men'ai  Strait,  a  narrow  channel,  13  miles  long  and 
fVom  250  yards  to  2  miles  wide,  between  the  island  of  An- 
glesea  and  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
the  suspension  and  the  Britannia  bridge.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  channel  the  tido  sometimes  rises  30  feet,  and  ordi- 
narily from  10  to  12  feet.  The  navigation  is  difficult,  hut 
as  it  saves  time,  the  route  is  often  chosen  by  ressels  under 
100  tons  burden. 

Menal'len,  tp.  of  Adams  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  1814. 

Menallen,  tp.  of  Fayette  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  1376. 

RIenan'der«  a  celebrated  Greek  dramatist,  of  whose 
works  only  fragments  are  extant,  oilitod  by  Meincke  in  his 
Frogmenia  Comienriim  Grteomm  (Berlin,  1841),  but  whose 
character  as  a  dramatic  poet  is  well  known  to  us  through 
the  imitations  of  Terence.  He  was  b.  at  Athens  in  342 
B.  c. ;  lived  in  elegant  circumstances ;  had  Theophrostus 
for  s  teacher,  Epicurus  for  a  friend,  Demetrius  Phalcreus 
for  a  patron ;  was  invited  by  Ptolemy  to  his  court  at  Alex- 
andria, hut  declined  to  come;  wrote  about  100  comedies; 
and  was  drowned  in  291  B.  c,  while  swimming  in  the 
Pineus.  The  Athenians  raised  to  him  a  monument  beside 
that  of  Euripides,  and  placed  his  statue  in  the  theatre.  His 
plays  formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  comedy 
— that  is,  with  him  the  representation  of  general  ideas  and 
their  political  relations,  with  its  personal  satire,  such  as  we 
know  it  from  Aristophanes,  ceased,  and  the  representation 
of  individual  characters  and  their  social  relation,  with  its 
psychological  signification,  began,  such  as  afterwards  be- 
came the  principle  of  modem  comedy. 

Meaaat'  (Joacrih),  b.  at  Cherbourg.  France,  in  1820; 
studied  law ;  became  a  magistrate  of  the  civil  tribunal  at 
Havre,  and  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  one  of  the 
earliest  French  decipherers  of  the  cuneiform  inscri|itiiiDS 
of  Assyria.  He  published,  among  other  works,  Zomnttre 
(Caen,  18^4),  ReceuU  d' Alphabete  dee £cnt»ren  ritnfifonnee 
(I860),  EKmtHle  eTSplgrapkle  otsyrteiiiie  (1860;  2d  cd. 
1864),  Inecnptione  ateyriennee  dee  Briquee  de  Ittthylone 
(I860),  Tneeriplione  de  HamMOHrnbif  rot  de  Bahylone  an 
XVI.  tiieU  avant  Mire  ire  (1863),  and  Expoet  dee  Elf- 
menle  de  la  Orammaire  aeei/rieime  (1868).  He  aided  Prof. 
Jules  Oppert  in  translating  the  Grande  Ineeriplion  dt 
ICkoreahad  (1865)  and  Lee  f'aelee  de  Snrgou  (1863),  and 
has  published  several  learned  essays  in  the  Journal  of  the 
French  Oriental  Society. 

IHeaard',  county  of  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  300 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Sangamon  River,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  that  stream  and  Salt  Creek.  It  is  level, 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  and  the  Springfield  and  North-western  R.  Rs. 
Cap.  Petersburg.     P<^.  11,735. 

Menard,  county  of  W.  Central  Texas.  Area.  870  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  San  Saba,  along  which 
there  is  a  wide  fertile  valley.  The  uplands  are  rugged,  and 
afford  a  good  cattle-range.  The  county  affords  good  water- 
power,  and  contains  ores  of  silver.  Cap.  Mcnardville. 
Pop.  667. 

Menard  (Ri!:<£),  b.  in  Paris,  France,  in  1604 ;  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1621;  went  to  Montreal  1640; 
labored  among  the  Nipissings  and  other  Algonkin  tribes, 
subsequently  among  the  Cayugos  and  Oneidas  of  Central 
New  York,  1656-60 ;  and  entablished  the  mission-stnlian 
of  St.  Thgr^se  among  the  Ottawos  on  Keweenaw  Ray.  Lake 
Superior.  In  1661  he  set  out  to  visit  the  friendly  Huron 
Indians  on  Black  River,  and  perished  in  an  unknown  man- 
ner npon  the  journey.  His  name  has  been  given  to  a  county 
in  Illinois. 

Menard'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Menard  eo.,  Tex.,  oo 
the  Rio  San  Saba,  132  milea  W.  N.  W.  of  Austin. 

Menash'a,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  co..  Wis.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  and  the  Wisconsin  Central 
R.  Rs.,  18  miles  N.  of  Osbkosh,  has  1  weekly  newspaper, 
1  national  bank,  and  several  manufactories.  Pop.  of  v. 
2484;  of  tp.  3107. 

Menas'Beh  Ben  Is'rael  (properly  Ma!ias.si!h  ben 
Joseph  ben  Israel),  b.  in  Portugal  about  1601;  came  very 
early  with  his  family  to  Holland,  fleeing  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  settled  in  Amsterdam  ;  was  elected  rabbi  in  his  eight- 
eenth year;  engaged  afterwards  in  business,  a?  the  prop- 
erty of  the  family  was  confiscated  by  the  Inquisition,  bat 
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did  not  abundon  his  etudies  and  literary  puraaits.  D. 
at  Middolburg,  in  Zealand,  Nov.  20,  1C57.  Ho  wrote  ter- 
eral  books  in  Portuguese,  Spanith,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  but 
his  bcst-linawn  work  is  the  Oe/enc*  of  the  Jem  (London, 
1650),  which  ho  wrote  in  order  to  persuade  Cromwell  to  re- 
admit the  Jews  into  England. 

Men'ciUHf  the  Latinized  form  (first  brought  into  use  bj 
the  Jesuits)  of  the  Chinese  Mkxg-tse,  "  the  teacher  Meng," 
next  to  Confucius  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Chinese  literature.  Ho  was  b.  about  370  B.  c.  in  the  state 
of  Tsow,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Loo, 
and  forming  part  of  the  present  province  of  Shan-Tung. 
He  lost  his  father  very  early,  but  his  mother  educated  him 
so  carefully  and  conscicnti.msly  that ''  the  mother  of  Meng" 
became  proverbial  among  the  Chinese.  When  his  studios 
were  finished  and  his  ideas  ripened  he  travelled  through 
all  the  petty  kingdoms  intt>  which  the  Chinese  empire  was 
divide!  at  that  time,  setting  f jrth  his  views  at  the  courts 
somewhat  in  the  manno.'  of  Socrates.  His  success  was 
small,  however,  and  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  be 
spent  in  retirement  amonj  his  disciples  and  writing  his 
books.  D.  about  ^.S3  B.  c.  Ho  asknowleijel  himself  a 
disciple  of  Confucius,  anl  Chincw  critics  consider  it  one 
of  his  greatest  merit?  that  he  rcvivei  the  influence  and 
authority  of  that  philosopher.  He  considered  man  good 
by  nature,  and  bis  vices  anl  miseries  producel,  like  the 
stunted  and  distorted  growth  jf  a  tree,  by  evil  influences. 
The  groa,t  problem,  then,  was  to  return  to  the  original 
goodness,  to  sot  one's  beirt  ri^bt.  In  politics  he  empha- 
size! the  rights  of  the  subiecti  so  strongly  in  opposition 
to  thii.oe  of  the  sove.'eign  that  ho  de:Urel  it  righteous  for 
a  people  to  kill  their  ruler  when  be  injurol  their  welfare. 
His  works  have  been  traoMatel  into  Litin  by  P.  Noel 
(Praicue,  1711)  and  Stin.Julien  (Paris,  1S21);  into  French 
br  Pauthier  (Paris,  1851);  and  into  English  by  Collie 
(Malasoa,  182S). 

Mendieaiiii^  a  religious  sect  in  Persia,  called  also  Naz> 
areans,  Sabteans,  and  Christians  of  St.  John,  re- 
siding obieSy  in  the  vi^initv  of  Bji^sorah.  When  discovered 
by  Catholic  missionaries  aboat  IBuO,  they  nutnbered  above 
20,000  families,  but  are  said  to  have  dwindled  to  I oOO  souls. 
Their  history  is  involved  in  greU  obssurity.  According  to 
their  own  statements,  they  took  their  rise  from  the  preacb- 
inj  of  John  the  Baptist  on  the  binks  of  the  Jordan,  and 
wore  driven  from  Palestine  by  the  Mohammedans,  some 
goinj  to  Persia,  others  to  InUa.  To  avoid  perseoution 
the  Persian  Mendssin-i  oonneotel  themselves  with  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  were  oSijially  re^^irded  as  Christians,  but  they 
preserved  their  doctrinoj  anl  rites,  and  separated  from  the 
Nest  irians  some  centuries  later.  They  assert  Jesus  to  have 
been  an  impostor,  and  the  Jehovah  of  t'oe  Old  Testament  a 
spurious  divinity.  Their  doot.-ines  have  been  largely  tinged 
with  Persian  dualism,  and  they  recognise  a  double  Supreme 
Bein;,  male  and  fe:na!e;  the  religious  history  of  the  world 
consists  of  a  struggle  between  the  kingdoms  of  light  and 
darkness.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  revoaler  of  the  king- 
dom of  light  through  the  ordinance  of  b.iptism,  which  they 
rejird  as  the  only  means  of  obtunin;  salvation  and  the 
pard  >n  of  sins.  They  prohibit  mournin  '  for  the  dead  and 
the  practice  of  all  sensuil  indulgence  by  their  devotees, 
but  tolerate  polygimy,  even  amon;  their  priests.  They 
preserve  a  kind  of  love-feist  resembling  the  ntfupx  of  the 
early  Christians.  They  have  five  stored  books,  four  of 
then  dootrinal,  anl  the  fifth  astrulojicil.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  name,  various  opinions  have  been  olTered ;  the  most 
probible  seems  to  be  that  of  Neanler,  who  inte.-prets  it  to 
signify  "disciples,"  and  concedes  to  them  the  correctness 
of  their  claim  to  be  the  present  representative]  of  a  seot 
which  took  its  rise  f.'oui  John  the  Baptist.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  must  be  al:nittol  that  their  doctrines  have  under- 
gone such  changes  thit  they  would  not  be  recognized  by 
the  founler  whose  nane  they  invoke. 

Menda'ila  de  Ner'ra  (Alvaro),  b.  in  Spain  in  15(1 ; 
had  residcl  in  Lima  for  some  years  when  his  uncle.  Lope 
Garcia  de  Cistro,  viceroy  of  Peru,  gave  him  the  command 
of  an  expedition  sent  for  purpose)  of  discovery  among  the 
islands  of  the  Paoitia.  He  sailed  from  Callao  Nov.  10,  I5G7, 
with  two  small  ships  and  125  men;  met  with  many  adven- 
tures; discovered  a  numerous  group  of  islands  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  "  Solomon  Islands,"  thereby  indicat- 
ing bis  belief  that  they  were  the  source  of  the  gold  em- 
ployed upon  the  temple  of  Jorus.aIcm.  He  returned  by 
way  of  Coliina  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  reached  Lima  in 
Mar.,  1563,  and  circulated  reports  of  the  wealth  of  the  Sol- 
omon Islands.  The  myth  thus  originated  gradually  took 
form,  and  twenty-seven  years  later  a  considerable  expedi- 
tion was  formed  for  the  colonization  of  the  Solomon  Isl- 
ands, of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Mendailia.  He 
sailed  from  Callao  Apr.  11,  1595,  but,  instead  of  reaching 
the  Solomon  Islands,  discovered  another  group,  which  he 
named  after  the  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  the  marchion- 


ess Mendoza,  and  which  are  still  known  as  the  "  Marque- 
sas,"  while  the  archipelago  bears  the  name  of  Mendaiia,  its 
discoverer.  Proceeding  N.  W.,  many  other  groups  of  iiU 
ands  were  visited,  but  Mendaiia  d.  Oct.  17.  His  widow, 
Doita  Isabel,  who  was  on  board,  took  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  with  the  aid  of  the  skilful  navigator  Fcr- 
nandex  de  Queiros  it  was  brought  safely  to  Manila  Feb. 
II,  1596,  where  the  "lady  governor"  was  received  by  the 
authorities  with  great  honors.  After  some  time  rhc  em- 
barked for  Mexico,  and  is  presumed  to  have  died  there. 
MendaSa's  MS.  narrative  of  his  first  expedition  is  in  th« 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 

Mende,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Lozi^re,  on  the  Lot.  Its  manufactures  of  serges  are  very 
celebrated  and  largely  exported.     Pop.  6370. 

Men'delssohii  (Mosesi),  b.  at  Dessau,  in  the  duchy  of 
Anbalt,  Oermany,  Sept.  6.  1729,  of  Jewish  parents;  studied 
almost  from  infancy  with  the  greatest  energy,  but  under 
the  hardest  circumstances,  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  Mai- 
monides,  and  afterwards  also  modern  literature,  and  be- 
came in  1750  tutor  in  a  rich  Jewish  family  et  Berlin,  and 
in  1754  bookkeeper  in  the  firm.  An  accidental  acquaint- 
ance with  Leasing  soon  grow  into  an  intimate  friendship, 
and  Leasing  is  said  to  have  taken  Mendelssohn  as  a  inoJel 
for  his  Nathan.  He  also  associated  with  Nicolai,  AbbUand 
other  literary  persons,  and  began  in  1755  to  write  for  dif- 
ferent periodicals.  In  176.'i  his  treatise  on  the  Uridtnce  «/ 
Melapngniei  received  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
In  1767  he  published  his  Pkrdnn,  a  dialogue  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  won  a  European  celebrity.  In 
1783  appeared  his  ./ei-iMn/«in ;  in  1785  nis  M'trgeimiiiMltit, 
which  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  bis  coreligion- 
ists. D.  at  Berlin  Jan.  4,  1786.  A  oomp'ete  edition  of  hii 
works  was  published  by  his  grandson  at  Lcipsic  (1843-45). 
At  one  time  he  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  German  lit- 
erature as  a  philosopher,  but  it  was  before  the  time  of  Kant 
The  later  development  of  Gorman  philosophy  has  rendered 
entirely  antiquated  both  his  ideas  and  bis  method.  The 
most  interesting  of  his  works  are  his  controversies  with 
Lavater,  who  wished  to  convert  him  to  Christianity,  and 
Jaoobi,  who  accused  Leasing  of  being  a  Sjiinozist. 

Mendelsaohn-Bartholdy  (Femx),  b.  at  Hamburg 
Feb.  5.  1809.  His  father,  a  wealthy  Israelite,  was  a  man 
of  extensive  learning  and  refined  taste,  and  his  mother 
was  equally  cultivated,  being  one  of  the  brightest  women 
in  the  Dest  society  of  Berlin.  He  very  early  showed  great 
talent  for  musio  under  the  instruction  of  his  mother  and  of 
Madame  Bigot ;  became  tbe  popil  of  the  romantio  Berger 
for  the  piano,  and  of  the  severe  Zeltor  for  harmony :  at  eight 
years  of  ago  could  read  any  music  at  sight,  and  write  cor- 
rect harmony.  Although  he  had  not  the  time  to  practise 
a  great  deal,  yet  such  were  the  flexibility  of  his  hands  and 
the  quickness  of  bis  musical  faculty  that  he  played  perfect- 
ly the  most  difficult  music.  For  his  improvement  and  the 
entertainment  of  their  guests  Mendelssohn's  father  hired 
for  the  boy  a  small  orchestra,  which  he  led  with  skill  and 
great  zeal  at  tbe  home  musical  evenings.  Aided  by  bis 
talented  sister  Fanny,  he  often  produced  his  own  o^impo- 
sitions  before  the  large  circle  of  artists  and  scholars  fre- 
quenting his  home;  he  thus  became  tbe  musical  prodigy 
and  the  bright  centre  of  their  friendly  interest.  I'p  lo 
1820  hia  compositions  showed  less  of  the  spontaoeousness 
of  genius  than  of  skill  in  scholastic  forms,  which  were  the 
natural  expression  of  a  sensitive  and  not  very  Felf-ns^crt- 
ing  nature  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  scientific  Zclter. 
But  in  that  year,  writing  his  Midtummer  jViykl'i  Drenm.itt 
left  the  class-room,  and  revealed  tbe  leading  quality  of  bis 
originality,  the  graceful  vivacity  of  his  fancy.  In  1829  he 
left  Berlin  to  travel  through  Scotland,  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  In  1833  he  was  made  musical  director 
of  the  city  of  Dilsseldorf.  This  office  bo  kept  but  two  years, 
and  then  moved  to  Leipsic,  where  he  lived  till  his  death, 
excepting  during  short  periods  of  time— oncerto  go  to  Ber- 
lin as  director  of  musio  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  occa- 
sionally to  visit  England  and  various  German  cities  to  con- 
duct performances  of  his  works.  By  bis  strong  pergonal 
influence,  his  intelligent  direction  uf  the  concerts  of  the 
Gewandhaus,  and  the  establishment  of  the  conservatory, 
ho  made  Leipsic  the  leading  city  of  Germany  fur  pare 
music.  In  recognition  of  his  services  the  university  con- 
ferrel  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  of 
fine  arts,  and  in  I83R  the  king  of  Saxony  made  him  bis 
honorary  kapellmeister.  In  1837  he  married  Cecilc  Jean 
Renaud  of  Frankfort,  whose  grace,  intelligence,  and  devo- 
tion were  tbe  happiness  of  the  remaining  ten  short,  bn^y 
years  of  his  life.  His  continuous,  laborious  activity  so  much 
exhausted  his  sensitive  organization  that  the  death  of  his 
beloved  sister  Fanny  (in  1847)  was  a  b'ow  from  which  he 
could  not  rally.  A  few  months  afterwards  ho  d.  of  apoplexy 
(Nov.  4,  1847). 
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nis  leading  ohamcteriatio  woa  extraordinary  aensibility, 
but  tiis  nature  united  also  strong  afiections  and  a  keen 
intellect,  great  energy,  and  mirth  that  was  even  frolioaoine. 
One  ef  bis  strongest  traits  was  bis  unflagging  pursuit 
of  perfection ;  in  every  detail  of  every  work  be  strove 
t9  expreis  his  best  thought  in  the  best  form.  He  was 
too  QX^itab'o  and  exacting  to  be  a  perfect  oonduotor  for 
the  somewhit  dull  and  stubborn  players  given  him  in 
England  anl  Berlin.  But  in  Leipsio,  where  enthusiasm 
an  1  intelli  ;;en;e  united  in  the  cause,  his  power  seems  to 
have  been  litt.o  short  of  magioal  in  rousing  his  men  and 
letdinx  them  to  the  heights  of  his  ooncoptions.  As  a 
pianict  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  on  a:;o  that  counted 
such  artists  as  Liszt,  Madame  Sohumann.  and  Chopin.  His 
execution  was  a  ra-e  union  of  fire,  delicacy,  and  purity. 
Amon^  his  boit-known  works  may  bo  mentioned  the  ora- 
turij  EHjni,  which  is  more  popular  in  England  than  any 
other  oratorio  exoeptin;  Hanael's  Mevtiak:  the  oratorio 
Si.  P-iitl,  in  which  are  happily  united  the  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  master  anl  the  resources  of  modern  art;  the  42d 
Psilm;  tbo  MidxniHiner  Niijht't  Drenatj  a  composition  of 
eitroordiniry  sprig;htlinoss  and  grace,  probibly  the  most 
striking  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  the  concerto  for 
the  vi jlin :  the  first  ooncerto  for  the  piano :  the  third  sym- 
phonv  (in  A  minor) ;  and  the  overture  Fi»<ial'ii  Cave.  His 
chimber-music,  Simyu  mlkotU  Word$  for  the  piano,  and  bis 
rocil  quartets  and  son^s  are  among  the  purest  and  most 
oharmin<;  contributions  to  the  art.  He  seems  t3  have  had 
no  dramatic  power,  or  else  that  ^ide  of  his  genius  W4S  un- 
derclopei.  for  his  oiforts  in  opera  are  failures. 

His  works  nre  a  worthy  culmination  of  the  art  and  soienco 
of  his  predeeeisors.  They  are  the  latest  master-works  of 
the  pure  classic  s:3hool,  and  just  pre;!odo  the  rise  of  the 
''mnsie  of  the  future"  under  the  leadership  of  Wagner. 
In  tbem  are  pe-foctly  exquisite  details,  harmonious  pro- 
portions, porfeHion  of  finish,  and  the  refined,  elevated 
taste  to  be  expected  of  the  perfect  ssholar. 

C.  H.  Fab!iba». 

Heu'denhall'i,  tp.  of  Newberry  eo.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1675. 

Meii'des  Le'al  (Josfi  oa  Silta),  b.  at  Lfsbon,  Portn- 
gsl,  OcL  22,  1320  ;  besame  at  an  early  a^e  distinguished  as 
a  Ivrio  and  dramatic  poet,  and  also  as  a  liberal  politician. 
Ho  became  in  1846  a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  1850  11- 
branan  of  tbo  royal  library,  and  on  the  death  of  Viscount 
Santarem  was  entrusted  with  the  continuation  of  his  great 
work  on  easm->;;raphy.  His  Potmt  were  collected  In  1868, 
ani  have  cnjoyei  a  popularity  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
Portuguese  author  of  the  time.  He  bos  written  much  on 
political  subject?  and  on  literary  topios,  and  is  author  of 
•ere-al  roman»4  and  historical  essays. 

Men'dez-Pin'to  (FenrtAM),  b.  nt  Mantemor-o-Velho, 
noi-  Cuimbra,  Portugal,  abcut  1610,  of  pair  parents ;  after 
vari  )us  advonturei  in  Europe  be  set  out  f  )r  the  East  Indies, 
anl  arrivel  in  16:)7  at  Diu,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India.  His 
adventures  la^tol  many  years,  and  were  narrate!  by  him 
'  in  a  b>3k  pub'ishel  after  his  death,  in  which  he  states  that 
I  he  had  spent  twentv-one  years  in  the  East,  bad  been  thir- 
teen times  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  seventeen 
timoii  sold  as  a  slave.  His  captivities  bad  carried  bim 
from  Ejypt,  Abysjinia,  and  Arabia  through  Persia,  Inlia, 
Barmah,  Malacca,  Siam,  Java,  the  Loo  Choo  Islands, 
Japan,  China,  and  Tartary.  Mcndoi-Pinto  made  fouj 
Ti.<its  to  Japan,  one  of  which  was  in  company  with  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  through  whose  influence  he  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits  at  Ooa,  devoting  the  Inrgo  fjrtune  he  had 
acqnirc  1  to  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  Japan.  Ob- 
taining a  re'easo  from  his  tows,  he  returnol  to  Portugal  in 
1663  with  letters  of  commendation  from  the  viceroy  at 
Ooa.  lie  reside  1  at  court  several  years,  and  d.  at  Almoda, 
netr  Lisbon,  July  8,  1583.  His  book,  Pert:'iriuai;io  de 
Feranm  Mtailcz-Plulo,  was  first  printed  in  1614,  when  it 
immediately  became  a  favorite,  and  is  now  ranked  among 
the  Portuguese  classics.  It  was  translated  into  tbo  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe,  and  was  mush  road. 

Slend'ham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Morris  oo.,  N.  J,,  7  miles 
W.  of  Morristown.     Pop.  1573. 

IHen'dicant  Orders  and  Mendicants  fLat.  mn- 
rf/enrf,  to  "  be^  "],  persons  who  beg  alms.  Persons  of  this 
class  have  existed  in  all  times  since  the  fabled  golden  age. 
It  is  remarkable  bow  few  references  to  mendicants  occur  in 
the  Bib!e.  Homer  has  left  us  a  fine  picture  of  the  bold 
be:;^arman  of  classical  times  in  Irus,  who  is  drubbed  by 
Ulysses  when  the  hero  comes  home  disguired.  Irus  sur- 
passed the  other  beggars  of  Ithaca  in  his  unbounded 
stomach,  was  over  craving  for  meat  and  drink,  and  seems 
to  have  been  sent  hither  and  thither  on  messages.  Juvenal 
speaks  of  the  beggars  of  Aricia  who  ran  beside  the  chariots 
and  blew  fawning  kisses  as  tbey  descended  the  bill.  There 
are  many  allusions  to  this  place  as  a  haunt  of  mendicants. 
Martial  wishes  that  the  slanderons  poet  may  wander  from 


town  to  town,  outcast  on  bridge  and  hill,  begging  for  the 
scraps  of  spoilt  bread  that  had  been  reserved  for  the  dogs. 
Apuleius  has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  the  rogueries  of  the 
bogging  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess — their  public  fiagel- 
lations  and  ecstasies  and  their  private  gluttony  and  vice. 
This  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  curious  fact  that  begging 
has  often  been  considered  as  a  religious  duty.  Tho  fnkirs 
of  India  can  claim  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In  tbnt  land 
beggary  and  saintliness  were  almost  synonymous.  This 
facile  method  of  gaining  a  living  may  have  attracted  to 
tho  profession  many  not  remarkabTo  for  pietv.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  in  tho  East  mendicant 
saints  are  in  very  small  danger  of  starvation,  the  austeri- 
ties and  self-tortures  common  amongrt  them  are  not  likely 
to  attract  any  but  the  fanatical.  There  celibates,  devoted 
to  religious  meditation  and  repentance,  are  clothed  in  filth, 
and  may  not  even  oak  for  their  daily  bread,  the  only  peti- 
tion allowed  being  to  carry  tbo  open  box  into  which  free- 
will offerings  may  be  thrown.  Tho  monstrous  orue'ties  they 
inflict  upon  themselves  sometimes  end  in  lunao.y,  even  when 
they  are  not  prompted  by  a  discared  brain.  Tbey  number 
about  .3,000,000  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  them  lire 
for  years  in  constrained  and  painful  positions;  others  in- 
flict wounds  upon  their  bodies  or  expose  themselves  to  the 
rays  of  the  burning  sun.  Tho  central  idea  is  that  of  con- 
quering human  feelings,  emotions,  lores,  and  hopes,  and 
becoming  absorbed  in  thecontemnlntion  of  spiritual  truth. 
No  doubt  a  fearful  amount  of  suffering  is  thus  caused,  and 
a  fearful  amount  of  hypocrisy  engendered.  In  Booddhlsm 
c'erical  poverty  is  a  leading  rule.  Every  follower  of 
Booddha  who  aspires  to  the  priesthood  must  imitate  the 
founder  of  tho  religion,  who  clothed  himself  in  rags,  re- 
nounced riches  and  power  and  family  ties,  and  lived  upon 
unasked  alms. 

In  Christendom  the  literal  acceptation  of  some  of  the 
gospel  precepts  led  to  the  development  of  the  monastic 
spirit.  Sometimes  in  individual  seclusion,  as  in  the  ease  of 
tho  hermits  and  pillar-saints,  and  sometimes  in  organised 
communities  of  men  and  women,  tho  doctrines  of  personal 
poverty  and  celibacy  were  wrought  out  with  more  or  less 
of  consistency  and  success.  In  the  thirteenth  century  came 
the  nicndicnnt  orders,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder 
of  tho  Prati  Minores,  forbade  the  possession  of  property, 
not  merely  to  the  individual  members,  but  to  the  brother- 
hood also  as  a  body  ;  in  this  devinting  from  monnstioism. 
Tho  progress  of  the  Franciscans  was  of  an  astonishing 
ohaitctcr.  Over  100,000  of  them  arc  said  to  have  perished 
whilst  attending  to  the  sick  when  the  "  block  dcoth  "  was 
sweeping  over  Europe.  The  interprctntion  (if  tho  rigid 
vow  of  poverty  led  to  disputes  which  occasioned  some  off- 
shoots from  the  main  body.  The  success  of  the  order  also 
led  to  imitation.  At  one  time  the  mendicant  orders  were 
so  nume-ons  tbnt  the  general  Council  of  Lvons  fin  1274) 
limited  them  to  the  four  orders  of  Dominicans,  Francis- 
cans, Carmelites,  and  Augustininn  friars.  The  mendicant 
friars  had  access  to  every  class  of  society,  and  as  they  went 
from  place  to  place  preaching  and  instmcting  the  people, 
tho  orders  became  powerful  corporations,  nnd  their  mem- 
bers sometimes  exorciced  great  infiucnce  in  temporal  af- 
fairs, entoying  offices  not  always  aooording  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  rule. 

Begging  was  by  no  means  an  exolnsively  clerical  profes- 
sion in  the  Middle  Ages.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  some  cases, 
tbo  success  of  the  mendicant  orders  would  induce  imitation 
by  those  who  could  not  plead  any  religious  motive,  but 
were  merely  seeking  an  easy  mode  of  obtaining  daily  food. 
To  tbo  suggestions  of  idleness  wonid  be  added  the  cbarm 
of  variety  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  world.  Some  curi- 
ous documents  have  been  preserved  which  serve  to  show 
bow  numerous  were  the  branches  of  the  begging  profession 
in  the  "good  old  times."  About  1600  was  written  the  l.iber 
Vagnlnmm,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  printed  at  Augs- 
burg about  1512-14.  This  book  commended  itself  to  Lu- 
ther, who  wrote  a  preface  to  the  edition  issued  in  1528. 
He  had  himself  been  imposed  upon  by  some  of  these 
tramps.  Amongst  those  named  are  the  honest  paupers 
who  cannot  obtain  work :  the  bread-gatherers ;  the  libe- 
rated prisoners  who  carried  chains,  and  professed  to  hare 
been  captives  amongst  the  infidels;  the  cripples  fane  is 
mentioned  who  obtained  the  leg  of  a  dead  thief,  which  he 
put  on  and  tied  bis  own  leg  up) ;  knaves  with  the  falling 
sickness,  some  of  whom,  by  means  of  soap,  made  them- 
selves foam  at  the  mouth ;  blind  rogues,  some  of  whom, 
with  bloody  cotton  tied  over  their  eyes,  pretended  to  hare 
had  their  eyesight  destroyed  by  robbers ;  women  who  lay 
outside  churches  covered  with  a  sheet,  ond  asserted  that 
they  bad  recently  been  delivered  and  that  tho  babe  was 
dead,  or  that  tbey  had  given  birth  to  a  monster  (at  Stras- 
bourg one  of  these  diitz  betttriim  was  found  to  be  a  man); 
vagrants  who  said  tbey  were  of  nob'o  birth  and  had  suf- 
fered by  war,  etc. ;  pretended  merchants  who  asserted  they 
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bad  been  robbed  of  their  gooda  i  women  who  »aid  they  were 
b&ptizert  Jewos9e«.  After  this  claBsification  various  curious 
particulars  are  given  of  other  varieties — treasure-seekers, 
travelling  qnnck  doctors.card-sharperB,  tinkers,  and  roguish 
peddlers.  The  little  book  ends  with  a  oanting  vocabulary. 
There  is  a  vivid  dcsjription  of  the  mendicants  who  swarmed 
In  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Thomas  Horman's 
Cnucatt  or  Warning  fur  Common  Cur««fnr9,  published  about 
1567.  This  work  was  preceded  by  The  Fralemitge  of  Vnea- 
bonde;  written  and  printed  by  John  Awdeley  in  1560,  and 
the  subject  being  papular  was  succeeded  by  many  others. 
(See  introduction  to  tne  reprint  of  Awdeley  and  Ilorman  in 
the  Early  English  Text  Society's  extra  series.) 

There  would  seem  to  be  very  little  essential  variation  in 
the  fashion  of  roguery,  for  many  of  the  tricks  recorded  of 
those  c^rly  mendicants  are  still  practised  by  the  beggars 
of  to-day.  In  the  Roxburghe  collection  there  is  a  spirited 
ballad  which  confirm?  the  details  given  by  Horman.  The 
"cunning  Northerns  beggar"  would  not  change  his  rags 
for  rich  preferments,  and  acts  many  parts,  being  a  poor 
old  soldier,  a  sailor  in  old  canvas  clothing,  a  one-legged 
cripple,  a  mass  of  festering  flesh  infected  with  the  falling 
sickness,  and  a  bamt-ont  countryman.     W.  E.  A.  Axox. 

Mendic'ltr  [Lat.  mendieari^  "to  beg"]  is  that  condi- 
tion of  pauperism  in  which  the  poor  make  a  business  of 
begging  alms  and  become  mendicants  by  profession.  It 
has  become  a  more  permanent  condition  in  noman  Catho- 
lic than  in  Protestant  countries,  partly  because  the  latter 
have  more  frequently  a  "poor  law,"  and  partly  because  it 
is  held  a  religious  duty  in  the  farmer  to  give  alms  directly 
to  the  poor,  while  under  the  modern  system  more  thought 
is  given  to  removing  the  causes  of  poverty.  Yet  all  coun- 
tries have  seen  the  evils  of  mendicity,  and  have  sought  to 
remove  them  by  legislation.  A  begging  population  will 
of  necessity  be  more  or  less  a  criminal  and  thievish  one  : 
It  has  no  tics  of  home,  and  few  of  family ;  social  opinion 
does  not  roach  it ;  it  seeks  to  live  in  violation  of  the  groat 
law  that  man  shall  earn  his  bread  by  labor.  Its  habit  is 
dependence,  without  any  of  the  good  effects  of  personal 
relations  to  a  superior.  The  mendicants  under  modem 
habits  of  life  become  the  most  worthless  and  debased  of 
any  members  of  "  the  dangerous  classes."  Legislation  has 
been  almost  useless  against  this  evil. 

French  Mendirnnn/. — In  the  history  of  France  we  find 
as  far  back  as  1.351  an  ordinance  of  King  John  command- 
ing all  lazy  persons,  trnandt,  and  able-bodied  beggars  to 
go  to  some  species  of  labor  or  to  leave  Paris  in  three  days, 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  the  first  violation  of 
the  law,  of  pillory  for  the  second,  and  of  branding  with  red- 
hot  iron  and  banishment  for  the  third.  Again,  in  1413  an 
important  act  was  passed  requiring  able-bodied  beggars  to 
be  forced  to  labor,  under  strict  penalties.  Under  Francis 
I.  the.<(e  penalties  were  removed,  and  an  ordinance  of  1545 
compelled  the  authorities  to  employ  mendicants  by  force  on 
tho  public  works  of  Paris.  All  these  severe  laws  did  not, 
however,  check  tho  growth  of  mendicity  \  and.  gradually 
discovering  tho  failure  of  over-strict  legislation,  the  French 
authorities  in  the  seventeenth  century  made  trial  of  more 
humane  methods  of  roprcision.  In  1627  tho  law  required 
beggars  to  be  forced  into  the  service  of  commercial  com- 
panies or  into  the  French  naval  service  and  to  embark  for 
the  Indies.  At  the  same  time  there  were  ordered  to  be 
founded  in  the  different  provinces  "hospital  workshops" 
or  workhouses,  which  were  the  beginnings  of  tho  psosent 
French  system  of  "  df p8ts  of  mendicity."  Still,  the  evil 
steadily  increased  with  the  nation's  growth.  Again,  in 
1688,  an  ordinance  was  passed  expelling  every  pauper  and 
beggar  from  Paris,  under  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys. Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  chock  mendicity  in 
France,  till  in  1608  it  was  calculated  that  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  conntry  was  reduced  to  beggary. 
In  tho  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  great  progress  of 
manufacturing  industry  and  of  commerce  reduced  the 
evil.  Still,  in  1 7i)0  a  decree  was  passed  ordering  the  open- 
ing of  workshops  for  able-bodied  beggars.  The  poor  who 
were  impotent  or  sickly  were  to  be  sent  to  the  hospitals, 
and  those  strangers  to  tho  kingdom  were  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  frontier.  Another  law  organized  workhouses  and 
almshouses  for  ordinary  beggars,  while  those  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  who  persisted  in  bogging  after 
their  punishment  or  who  committed  other  offences.  Under 
the  Empire  the  humane  principle  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nized in  legislation  that  before  punishing  mendicity  as  an 
offence  work  must  be  offered  as  an  assistance.  A  decree 
of  1808  ordered  that  a  workhouse  or  "d^pflt  of  mendicity" 
be  established  in  every  department.  In  four  years  80  of 
these  were  founded.  Many  complaints  against  them,  how- 
ever,aro;con  account  of  their  large  expenditures  and  their 
industrial  competition  with  non-pauper  laborers.  It  bad 
been  hoped  that  these  establishments  would  in  process  of 


mates,  but  this  proved  illusory,  and  these  houses  gradually 
became  refuges  of  incurables.  Under  tho  Restoration  they 
wero  nearly  all  suppressed,  and  at  the  present  time  (1874) 
but  few  "  d6p6t«  of  mendicity  "  remain  in  France.  By  the 
law  of  1838  the  departments  were  relieved  from  the  legal 
obligation  of  repressing  mendicity  by  special  establish- 
ment.  There  was  no  legal  obligation  placed  on  the  tribu- 
nals to  repress  mendicity  by  penalties.  Several  workshops 
were  substituted  under  tho  Restoration  for  the  d^pAts,  and 
some  provinces  founded  houses  of  refuge  for  beggars,  but 
none  of  these  suoeoeded.  Thus,  during  five  centuries  every 
species  of  penalty  and  punishment  has  been  tried  in  vain  in 
France  to  repress  mendicity.  Humane  legislation  has  been 
equally  a  failure ;  and  the  snm  of  all  experience  in  that 
country  is  that  all  legal  means  fail  to  rcacii  this  great  evil. 
Enf/lifh  Mendicancy. — From  tho  earliest  periods  beg- 
ging has  been  held  as  an  offence  by  the  English  laws. 
The  laws  of  Henry  VII.  required  beggars  not  able  to  work 
to  return  to  the  hundred  where  last  they  dwelt.  The  dis- 
tinction, however,  was  very  early  recognized  between  the 
impotent  poor  and  able-bodied  beggars.  In  1531  the  law 
required  that  an  able-bodiod  beggar  must  be  whipped  and 
returned  to  tho  place  where  he  was  born.  This  law  and 
others  similar  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  evil,  of  the 
progress  of  which  a  more  full  account  will  be  given  under 
PAUPKRrsH.  The  failure  of  severe  legislation  undoubtedly 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  poor  laws  of  England.  The 
principle  recognized  in  thi*  legislation  is  that  begging  is 
to  be  repressed)  and  no  excuse  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
beggar  for  this  mode  of  life.  The  unfortunate  poor  are 
to  be  provided  for,  but  those  accepting  charity  are  to  work 
for  it.  The  27th  Hen.  VIII.  enacts  that  land-ofiicers  of 
every  parish  shall  receive  the  poor  and  tho  vagabonds  who 
may  oome  there,  and  shall  support  them  by  voluntary 
alms,  so  that  none  shall  be  compelled  to  beg  openly ;  and 
that  the  parish  authorities  shall  force  "the  said  valiant 
beggars  to  be  kept  to  continual  labor,  so  that  they  may 
earn  their  own  living.  Almsgiving  on  the  streets  or  at 
doors  is  forbidden,  on  forfeit  of  ten  times  the  amount 
given.  A  "  sturdy  beggar  "  is  to  be  whipped  for  the  lirst 
offence,  for  the  second  his  right  ear  is  to  be  cropped,  and 
for  the  third  he  is  to  be  sent  to  jail,  and,  if  convicted,  he 
shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon.  As  in  France,  legislation 
grew  gradually  milder  against  the  evil  from  the  experience 
gained  that  severe  penalties  did  not  diminish  it.  Still, 
even  in  Elizabeth's  reign  an  act  (14th)  sentenced  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  begging  and  defined  as  "  sturdy  beggars  " 
for  the  first  offence  to  be  whipped  or  branded  with  hot 
iron,  for  the  second  to  be  deemed  felons,  and  for  the  third 
to  suffer  death.  Licenses,  however,  wero  now  pernuttcd 
for  beggars  on  condition  that  they  begged  only  in  their 
own  parish  and  for  food  alone,  and  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  church-wardens  and  overseers.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  the  more  modem  condition  of  settled  pauperism 
had  begun  to  take  the  place  of  mendicant  vagrancy.    Tho 

{>oor  law  of  Elisabeth  (see  Paiipkrish)  did  succeed  in 
argely  diminishing  mendicancy  during  150  years,  but  be- 
fore the  great  reform  in  1834  it  had  again  appeared  in 
alarming  proportions.  It  has  again  been  diminished  by 
the  slow  working  of  the  new  legislation  and  by  more  gen- 
eral causes.  In  fact,  tbe  conclusion  of  all  European  ex- 
perience is  that  nothing  can  permanently  affect  the  evil 
of  mendicity  but  a  general  diffusion  of  prosperity,  moral- 
ity, and  intelligence.  Whatever  tends  to  tno  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of 
the  working-classes,  to  the  increase  of  tho  self-respect  and 
the  comfort  of  tho  workingman — whatever  cheapens  food 
and  spreads  education — whatever  in  political  privilege  or 
religious  hope  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  laborer — in  so  for 
diminishes  the  tendency  to  mendicity. 

Mendicity  in  the  U.  S. — There  is,  in  fact,  no  good  ground 
in  tho  U.  S.  for  any  class  of  persons  resorting  to  mendi- 
cancy for  a  livelihood.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  labor 
that  even  children's  earnings  in  street-trades  in  the  large 
cities  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  per  diem.  Chance- 
work  in  all  towns  and  villages  is  well  paid,  and  a  small 
sum  in  the  spring  would  put  every  laborer's  family  in  the 
Western  districts,  whore  they  would  be  sure  of  good  wages 
and  cheap  land.  Still,  with  all  this,  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  idle  and  dissolute  persons  in  every  American 
community  who  prefer  the  vagabond  and  restless  life  of 
a  mendicant  to  steady  labor.  These  persons  have  fre- 
quently no  settled  home,  but  migrate  to  the  country  from 
tne  cities  in  tho  spring,  living  on  mendicancy,  thieving, 
and  chance-work,  and  then  drift  back  at  the  approach  of 
winter  to  enjoy  the  city  charities  during  that  season.  The 
great  proportion  of  these  persons  are  able-bodied  and  of 
foreign  descent.  They  are,  however,  not  found  to  any 
large  extent  in  the  Western  States.  Their  number  in  tho 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone  is  estiniated^at^^Q  mc\i 
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meaning  of  the  act,  they  may  bo  comtnitted  by  magistrntes 
to  the  house  of  correction  or  to  aworlthoase  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  lix  months,  and  constables  are  authorized  to 
arrest  thorn  without  warrant,  to  take  them  before  such 
magiBtrates,  and  then  malce  proper  complaint.  There  are 
also  methods  of  obtaining  a  longer  period  of  commitment 
to  the  State  worlthouse.  Sach,  howerer,  is  the  extreme 
humanity  of  the  Massiachusetts  law  that  some  towns  send 
the  tramps  to  a  hotel,  and  pay  for  moali  and  lodging  for  a 
night !  According  to  the  New  York  law,  a  ragrant  may 
be  committed  to  the  poorhonse,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard 
labor  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months,  or,  if  he  be 
a  hardened  offender,  to  the  common  jail  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  days,  there  to  be  kept,  if  the  justice  think 
E roper,  on  bread  and  water  for  a  time  not  exceeding  one- 
alf  the  time  of  his  commitment.  Children  found  begging 
may  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse  or  to  some  appropriate  in- 
stitntion.  there  to  be  instructed  in  useful  labor.  All  the 
Eastern  States  sufler  under  the  evil  of  mendicancy  or  va- 
grancy, and  hare  passed  similar  laws  to  reform  it.  What, 
howerer,  is  most  needed  in  Amerioan  legislation  is  the 
establishment  of  State  workhouses,  where  able-bodied 
tramps  and  beggars  should  be  sent  from  the  conntry  poor- 
houses,  and  oompelled  to  work  out  their  own  support  dur- 
ing a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months.  Shorter  sen- 
tences make  it  impossible  to  establish  any  remuneratire 
&rm  t>r  industrial  work. 

What  the  mendicant  most  dreads  is  labor  and  detention. 
If  he  found  that  he  would  incur  the  risk  of  both  these 
in  our  villages  and  towns,  he  would  abandon  begging 
for  indnstrious  labor.  As  population  inoreases,  however, 
there  will  be  a  necessity  for  a  system  of  connection  by 
pwwa  or  tickets  for  the  different  county  poorhouses,  so 
that  a  vagrant  may  receive  the  necessary  alms,  but  bo 
kept  under  supervision  and  forced  to  move  to  his  destina- 
tion. The  dimctilt  subject  of  "  settlement "  ha*  met  with 
different  treatment  in  different  States.  In  regard  to  the 
statistics  of  mendicancy,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  are  everywhere  exceedingly  untrustworthy,  as  in 
general  the  same  beggar  or  vagrant  is  re-counted  in  every 
almshouse  orpolioe-station  which  receives  him,  or  at  every 
fre"h  sentence  of  the  magistrate  who  commits  him.  Do 
Watteville  (an  excellent  authority)  makes  the  proportion 
of  mendicants  in  France  1  to  104.  In  certain  departments, 
as  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  no  beggars  are 
registered;  in  Marseilles  the  proportion  is  I  to  1429;  in 
Paris,  I  to  397 ;  in  the  department  Du  Nord,  1  to  62.  Ao- 
cording  to  G.  Villenenve,  the  proportions  are  as  follows : 
1  beggar  in  117  in  England;  1  in  200  in  Germany  ;  1  in 
200  in  Anatria ;  1  in  250  in  Denmark ;  1  in  154  in  Spain  ; 
1  in  166  in  Prance;  1  in  126  in  Italy;  1  in  102  in  the 
Low  Countries :  1  in  121  in  Portugal ;  1  in  202  in  Prussia ; 
1  in  1000  in  Russia;  1  in  243  in  Sweden;  1  in  150  in 
Switzerland;  1  in  6S6  in  Turkey  (in  Europe).  The  tramps 
on  a  given  night  in  England  hare  been  returned  aa  amount- 
ing in  1887  to  33,191,  which  would  make  a  proportion  of 
about  1  in  66fl.  •       Charlu  L.  Brace. 

IHendizabal'  (Juax  Altarrx  t),  b.  in  Cadiz,  Spain, 
1790,  son  of  a  Jewish  tradesman  named  Mendez ;  was  em- 

floyed  in  the  commissariat  of  the  French  army  of  invasion 
SOA-13 ;  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  banking-house  in 
Madrid;  took  part  in  1819,  with  Aloali  Galiano  and  Istu- 
ris,  in  the  oonspiraoy  for  the  restoration  of  the  constitution 
of  1SI2;  rendered  important  services  in  procuring  funds 
for  the  revolutionary  army  1820 ;  aided  the  constitutional 
minister,  Canga-Argaelles,  in  negotiating  loans.  In  1823, 
on  the  re-establishment  of  absolute  government,  Mendiza- 
bal  fled  to  England,  where  he  was  for  some  time  imprisoned 
at  the  instance  of  some  oapitalists  who  had  lost  money  by 
investing  in  Spanish  securities.  He  afterwards  established 
in  London  a  successful  mercantile  house ;  negotiated  a  loan 
fur  Dom  Pedro  I.,  the  ex-emperor  of  Brazil  ( 1 S27),  and  ef- 
fected other  operations  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  government 
which  were  considered  to  display  groat  financial  abilities. 
He  was  in  consequence  appointed  minister  of  finance  in 
Juno,  1835 ;  negotiated  a  fresh  loan  in  August  before  set- 
ting out  from  London.  Received  with  great  honor  in  Ma- 
drid, be  became  president  of  the  cabinet  Sept.  14,  promised 
to  finish  the  Carlist  insurreotion  in  six  months,  and  was 
granted  all  his  demands  by  the  Cortc!) ;  but  being  unsuc- 
cessful in  realizing  bis  expectations,  he  retired  from  his 
post  in  Hay,  1836.  He  was  again  in  office  from  Sept.,  1836. 
to  Aug.,  1837,  was  for  several  years  deputy  for  Madrid  in 
the  Cortes,  again  became  minister  of  finance  under  Espar- 
tero  in  1841,  was  obliged  to  escape  to  Portugal  on  the  fall 
of  the  latter  in  ,Tuly,  1843,  and  afterwards  lived  in  great 
splendor  in  London  and  Paris.  He  returned  to  Spain  in 
1848,  and  d.  at  Madrid  Nov.  3, 1853.  Uis  statue  has  been 
erected  in  that  capital. 

Mendoci'no,  county  of  N.  W.  California,  extending 
W.  from  the  main  Coast  Range  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area, 


3125  square  miles.  There  is  a  lower  range  of  coast  moun- 
tains W.  of  the  main  range.  The  valleys  are  fsrtilo  and 
well  watered.  Cattle  and  wool  raising  are  leading  indus- 
tries. The  W.  part  abounds  in  dense  forests  of  redwood, 
pine,  eto.,  whicn  afford  great  quantities  of  lumber.  Cap. 
Ukiah.     Pop.  7545. 

Mendocino,  tp.  of  Sonoma  eo.,  Cal.'    Pop.  2690. 

Mendocino  City,  post-v.  of  Mendocino  co.,  Cnl.,  125 
miles  N.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  seaport  town,  has  good 
harbor  facilities,  several  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper. 
Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  lodges,  several  hotels,  1  large 
saw-mill,  and  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  shops.  Prin- 
cipal business,  lumbering.     Pop.  about  800. 

Galtin  a  Pike,  Pcbs.  "  West  Coast  Star." 

Men'don,  ,post-v.  and  tp.  of  Adams  oo..  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  501 ;  of 
tp.  1706. 

MendoM,  tp.  of  Clayton  eo.,  la.    Pop.  2029. 

Mendon,  post-tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  34  miles 
S.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  2  churches  and  a  high  schooL 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit.    Pop.  1175. 

Mendon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  eo.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R,  R.,  21  miles  8.  B.  E.  of 
Kalamazoo,  and  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  which  furnishes 
water-power.  It  has  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  importance.     Pop.  680;  of  tp.  1908. 

Mendon,  tp.  of  Monroe  eo.,  N.  Y.,  traversed  by  the 
Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Bridge  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  R.  R.  It  contains  lIoxEoris  Falls  (which 
see).  The  post-v.  of  Mendon  has  some  manufactures.  The 
township  contains  9  churches.     Pop.  2900. 

Mendon,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0.,  on  St. 
Mary's  River.     Pop.  164. 

Mendon,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  4  miles  N.  E.  of 
Rutland.     Pop.  C12. 

Mendo'ta,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  La  Salle  co.,  III.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  Rs.,  has  2  graded  public  schools,  2 
churches,  a  public  library,  2  banks,  1  iron-foundry,  an 
organ  manufactory,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  number  of 
stores.     Fop.  of  v.  3546;  of  tp.  exclusive  of  v.  1043. 

RuooLES  A  Ford,  Pi-iia.  "  Bdllbtin." 

Mendota,  post-v.  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.,  at  the  oonfiu- 
encc  of  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  rivers,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  the  latter,  opposite  Fort  Snelling,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  St.  Paul 
and  Sioux  City  R.  Rs.     Pop.  of  tp.  444. 

Mendo'za,  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  between  lat.  82°  and  34°  S.  and 
Ion.  67°  and  70°  W.  Area,  25,632  square  miles.  Pop. 
65,413,  mostly  mestizoes,  descending  from  Spaniards  and 
Indians  of  the  Guapes  tribe.  Agriculture  is  the  main  oc- 
onpation ;  com,  wine,  and  fruits  are  produced.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  but  rain  is  rare,  and  artificial  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary. The  province  was  almost  treeless  when  the  Lombardy 
poplar  was  successfully  introduced. 

Mendoza,  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Mendosa,  is  on  an  elevation  of 
2891  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  a  thriving  and  even  pros- 
perous town,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  when  in  1861  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  nine-tenths  of  its  in- 
habitants perished.  The  rebuilding  of  the  town  on  its  old 
site  speedily  began,  and  it  bos  already  6000  inhabitants. 

Mendoza  (Antoxio),  b.  in  Spain  about  1590;  became 
secretary  of  state  under  Philip  IV. ;  and  was  author  of 
poems  and  dramas  which  were  much  admired  in  the  lite- 
rary circles  at  court.  D.  in  1844.  Near  fifty  years  after- 
wards his  works  were  edited  by  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon 
under  the  title  El  Fe»ix  CatttHano,  D.  Antonio  de  Mrnrltizn 
renaneido  (Lisbon,  1690).  A  second  edition  appeared  at 
Madrid  in  1728. 

Mendoza,  de  (A!iTO.<rio),  Condo  de  Tcndilla,  Spanish 
statesman  and  first  viceroy  (from  1535  to  1550)  of  Mexico 
or  Now  Spain.  Chamberlain  and  high  in  the  considera- 
tion of  Charles  V.,  he  was  chosen  to  inaugurate  the  vice- 
regal system  in  Mexico,  all  the  more  difficult  at  the  time 
from  the  presence  there  of  Cortex.  His  administration 
was  marked  by  the  highest  order  of  statecraft.  Consid- 
erate for  the  rights  and  well-being  of  the  natives,  found- 
ing schools  for  their  instruction,  he  brought  them  into  re- 
markable assimilation  with  European  political  and  religious 
ideas.  He  founded  cities  and  public  institutions,  including 
a  mint,  and  greatly  extended  Spanish  settlements,  pro- 
moted agriculture,  introduced  the  printing-press  as  early  as 
1536,  and  developed  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  land.  A  grave, 
obstinate  Indian  revolt  in  Gnadalajara  he  repressed  with 
the  aid  of  Indian  allies,  but  so  tempered  bis  rigorous  course 
with  justice  and  moderation  as  in  a  short  time  to  obliterate 
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hostility  and  discontent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1548  as  | 
many  as  800,on0  of  the  natives  perished  with  a  mortal 
ferer  which  swept  over  Mexieo.  Ill  1543  he  despatched  a 
party  of  exploration  to  the  Pacific  ooast,  which  discovered 
Cape  Mendocino,  named  in  his  honor,  with  other  points 
in  CaHfjmia.  During  his  administration  the  exportation 
of  silver  to  Spain  exceeded  $22,500,000,  exclusive  of  the 
very  considerable  quantity  smuggled.  Affairs  in  Peru 
having  fallen  into  disorder,  Charles  V.  transferred  Mcn- 
dnia  ta  that  vi;croya'tv  in  1550,  as  essential  for  the  restor- 
ation of  good  government.  TiioifAS  Jordax. 

Mendoza,  de  (Oikco  Hurtado),  b.  at  Oranada  about 
1503 ;  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  was  employed  by  Charles 
V.  in  manv  importint  diplomatic  missions  to  Venice,  the 
pope,  the  Council  of  Trent,  etc.,  and  as  governor-general 
of  Sien-i,  but  mide  himself  hated  bv  his  haughty  manners 
and  cruel  proceedings.  Philip  II.  banished  him  from  the 
court  on  accinnt  of  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  rivals,  and  he 
d.  at  Valladolid  in  1575.  Although  very  siiceessful  in  his 
undertakings  as  a  statesman,  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 
litorarv  merits.  His  poems  (only  collected  edition,  Mad- 
rid, 1610)  did  not  make  a  lasting  impression.  But  his 
comical  romance,  Vidn  de  Laiarilln  dn  Tirmet  (1554), first 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  formed  a  new  literary  spe- 
cie?,  much  admired,  and  imitated  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in 
all  Europe:  and  his  historical  work,  Qntrrn  de  Oranada, 
which  could  not  be  published  entire  until  1776,  is  consid- 
ered a  masterpiece.  His  library,  which  contained  many 
manuscripts  of  great  value,  is  now  at  the  Escurial. 

Mendoza^  de  (ISiao  Lopbz).    See  Sahtillana,  Mab- 

qnis  or, 

Mendoza,  de  (Juah  OoxzALEa),  b.  at  Toledo,  Spain, 
aboDt  15t0;  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  fam- 
ily ;  had  been  for  some  years  an  ofiicer  in  the  army  when 
he  entced  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  sent  by 
Philip  II.  to  China  in  1580  Cb  obtain  information  about  the 
politics,  commerce,  manners,  and  customs  of  that  country. 
Father  Moniozi  spent  three  yean  in  China,  and  remained 
tw>  years  in  Mexico  on  his  return.  lie  published  a  val- 
uable account  of  his  observations  in  China  in  a  work  en- 
titled Hi»torta  de  lae  Cotae  ma»  Nntahlee  Ritne  y  CoelHm- 
Itret  del  Gran  Aeyiio  de  la  China  (Madrid,  1586).  An  Eng- 
lish translitim  was  published  in  1588,  and  reprinted  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society  (2  vols.,  I85:i-54).  Father  Mendoia  was 
successively  bishop  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  vicar-apostolic 
of  Mexico  (1607),  bishop  of  Chiapas  and  of  Popayan,  New 
Granada,  where  he  d.  in  1617.  His  great  work  Tjontains  an 
imp')rt  int  account  of  early  missionary  explorations  in  New 
Mexico. 

IHendozo,  de  (Lorbnzo  Sitarri!),  of  the  same  family 
with  the  fi  st  and  noblest  of  the  viceroys  of  New  Spain  ; 
was  the  fifth  vice -oy,  and  exercised  power  from  Oct.,  1580, 
to  June.  1 58;<,  when  he  d.  He  estab'ishea  the  Royal  Tri- 
bunal of  CommoToe  of  Vera  Crux  (1581),  subsequently  so 
important  a  foiture  in  Spanish  colonial  administration. 
During  his  administration  the  coinage  amounted  to 
$9,000,000.     His  title  was  that  of  count  do  Coraila. 

Tbovas  .Tordar. 

Mendoza,  de  (Pbdro),  b.  in  Spain  about  1487;  filled 
a  high  ofiice  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  in  15.35,  when  he 
proposed  to  undertake  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  settle- 
ment of  the  sonthevn  portions  of  South  America;  was  ap- 
pointed adolantado,  alcalde  mayor,  and  alguaxil  mayor  of 
the  Tox\nn  in  question,  and  agreed  to  transport  thither  a 
la-<;o  and  well-equipped  colony.  He  sailed  from  San  Lu- 
cas de  Dar-ameda  in  Apr.,  1535,  with  twelve  ships  and  800 
men  ;  touched  at  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  vice- 
admi''a1,  Osorio,  was  murdered  by  his  own  oSice-s ;  ascended 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  sls  far  as  the  island  of  San  Gabiel; 
founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  lost  a  great  part  of 
the  co'onii's  in  a  war  with  the  Querandi  Indians,  whn  at- 
tacked and  burned  the  settlomenL  Mendoza  sent  his  brother, 
Oitnza'u,  to  Paraguay,  where  he  founded  the  oity  of  Asun- 
cion Aug.  15,  1536;  and  another  brother,  Biego.  was  his 
general  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians.  The  ade^antado  em- 
barked f>r  Europe  after  a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  was 
reduced  to  ftmine  on  the  voyage,  became  a  lunatic,  and  d. 
at  sea  in  1537. 

Menees  (Thovas),  b.  in  Davidson  oo.,  Tenn.,  June  26, 
1823.  lie  graduated  in  medicine  in  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1846 ;  returned  to  Springfie'd.  and 
practised  there  until  1857,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate;  then  resumed  his  practice  in  Springfield. 
lie  was  elected  in  1861  to  the  Confederate  Congres's,  and 
re-elected  in  1803.  In  186^  he  went  to  Nashville.  He  was 
in  1873  elected  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeu- 
tics in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville; after  filling  that  chair  for  one  term  bo  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  obstetrics,  which  he  still  occupies. 


medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  before  the  Tennessee  State  Medical 
Society  presented  an  able  paper  on  hour-glass  contraction 
of  the  uterus.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Menela'ns,  king  of  Lacedtemon,  son  of  Atrens  and 
brother  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  husband  of  Helen,  and 
became  thereby  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  verses  of  Homer. 

Menen'dez  de  Avilei,  b.  at  Aviles,  Spain,  in  1519, 
of  a  nob!e  Asturian  family :  took  service  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  and  was  for  many  years  a  daring  and  successful 
cruiser  on  his  own  account,  under  royal  commission, 
against  Moorish  and  other  pirates,  but  more  esperially 
against  the  French  during  the  long  wars  of  Charles  V.  with 
that  nation.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain-general ;  com- 
manded the  Beet  which  carried  Philip  II.  to  England  1564, 
of  that  which  brought  to  Flanders  the  money  and  reinforce- 
ments which  enabled  Philip  to  win  the  batt'o  of  St.  Qnen- 
tin  (1557),  and  of  that  which  brought  back  the  king  and 
court  to  Spain  in  1559.  He  went  several  times  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  amassed  great  wealth,  and  served  twice 
as  '*  general "  of  the  annual  India  fleet.  On  returning  to 
Spain  (July,  1560)  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined  for  alleged 
ipisconduct,  but  his  great  abilities  enabled  him  to  regain 
the  favor  of  the  court,  and  in  1565  Philip  made  him  ade- 
lantado  of  Florida,  and  entmsted  him  with  perhaps  tbe 
best-appointed  fleet  sent  to  the  Indies  in  that  centurvK  The 
news  or  a  French  colony  having  been  planted  in  Florida 
was  a  powerful  incentive,  and  Menendei  sailed  from  Cadii 
June  29,  1565,  with  thirty-four  vessels,  carrying  2646  col- 
onists, while  about  the  same  time  several  vessels  sailed  for 
Florida  from  other  Spanish  ports.  Touching  at  Puerto 
Rico  in  August,  Menendex  proceeded  to  Florida ;  went  first 
in  quest  of  the  French  on  ot.  John's  River;  annoaneed  to 
the  commander  bis  intention  of  exterminating  the  colony; 
discovered  tbe  hay  and  river,  which  he  tailed  8t.  Augus- 
tine, and  established  on  its  bank  (Sept.  8)  the  town  of  tbe 
same  name,  the  oldest  now  existing  in  the  17.  S.  The  Frenah 
fleet,  commnndod  by  Ribault,  soon  appeared  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Augustine  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  Spanish 
settlement,  bat  it  was  driven  oS'  by  a  storm,  and  Menendei 
profited  by  the  circumstance  to  march  a  force  overland, 
with  which  at  daybreak  (Sept.  21)  he  surprised  and  maa- 
saored  the  French  garrison  at  Fort  Caroline.  Only  about 
seventy  persons  were  spared,  but  Laudonniire  with  a  few 
others  escaped  in  boats  and  reached  the  French  fleet.  Me- 
nendei left  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  changing  its  name  to 
San  Mateo,  and  returned  to  St.  Angnstine.  Ribault  was 
soon  afterwards  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  having  surren- 
dered to  Menendei,  most  of  the  French  were  put  to  death, 
in  violation,  as  is  alleged,  of  a  formal  promise  of  mercy. 
The  fort  of  Santa  Lucia  was  built  at  Cape  CaSaverfil,  that 
of  Santa  Elena  in  what  is  now  Port  Royal  harbor,  S.  C, 
and  the  next  year  Menendei  pnshed  bis  explorations  north- 
ward as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  called  by  him  Santa  Ma- 
ria, after  whiob  he  returned  to  Spain.  During  his  absence 
Dominique  de  Gourgnes,  a  French  adventurer,  captured 
Fort  San  Mateo,  and  massacred  its  garrison.  Menendcs 
sent  in  1570  a  colony  of  Jesuits  to  begin  a  mission  on  the 
Rappahannock  River,  but  they  were  soon  cut  ofi'  by  tbe  In- 
dians. In  1572  he  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  avenged  the  de- 
struction of  his  colony,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  careful 
exploration  of  the  coasts  of  tbe  Chesapeake.  Two  years 
later  he  was  summoned  to  Spain,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  to  bo  sent  against  the  revolted  Nether- 
lands, but  before  setting  sail  he  d.  at  Santander  Sept.  17, 
1574.  Porter  0.  Buss. 

IHenes.    See  Egypt. 

Men'fi,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgcnti,abont 
3i  miles  from  the  sea-shore.     Pop.  in  1874,  9542. 

Mengs  (Aktox  Rapaki.),  b.  at  Anssig,  Bohemia,  Mar. 
12,  1728 :  was  educated,  or  rather  trained,  to  be  a  painter 
by  his  father;  lived  alternately  in  Dresden,  where  he  was 
court-painter  to  Augustus  III.,  in  Rome,  and  nt  the  court 
of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  d.  at  Rome  Juno  29,  1779. 
His  pictures,  the  products  of  a  fine  taste  nnd  great  care, 
enjoyed  high  reputation  in  their  time,  but  his  art-criti- 
cisms, written  in  Italian,  published  at  Parma  in  1780,  nnd 
translated  into  most  European  languages,  are  considered 
more  interesting. 

Menha'den,  Moss^Bnnker,  or  Bony  FiRh,  the 
Jirevoortia  menhaden^  a  fish  of  the  herring  family,  exten- 
sively caught  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  full  of  small 
bones,  and  is  almost  uneatable  in  the  regular  way,  but  for 
some  years  it  has  been  the  subject  of  an  extensive  and 
growing  industry.  The  fish  are  put  up  as  sardines.  They 
are  decapitated,  the  tail  cut  ofl^  and  otherwiso  trimmed, 
and  by  being  subjected  to  steam  the  bones  are  softened; 
they  arc  then  put  in  ootton-seed  or  other  oil.  Ihex  h 
DiqilizedTDyVjOO* 
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used  in  leather-dressing,  rope-malcln^,  and  for  adulterating 
higher-priced  oils.  The  refuse,  called  flsh-guano,  is  a  valu- 
able fertilizer.  The  business  of  making  this  oil  and  guano 
is  exten^iively  carried  on  along  tho  coasts  of  New  England, 
Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey. 

Menifee,  count;  of  N.  E.  Kentuck.T.  Area,  200  square 
milee.  It  is  a  broken,  billy  region,  drained  by  affluents 
of  the  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers.  Indian  corn  is  the 
leading  product.     Cap.  Frenchburg.     Pop,  1SS6. 

Menin't  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West 
Flnnier),  on  the  Lvs,  It  has  some  b-eweries  and  manu- 
factures of  lace  and  tobaeeo.    Pop.  8752, 

Meilili'Ke.f  FGr,  iiiinyf,  "memb'ane"],  in  anatomy, 
the  three  membranes  enveloping  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
callel  <l>i-n  •ffirr,  ;»'t  wirrr,  anl  tho  arachnoid  membrane. 
Each  is  described  under  its  alphabetical  heai. 

MeniDgi'tis  (Lit.  meainne;  "membrane,"  and  -ilit, 
an  affix  deD'>tin^  "inflammation"],  inflammation  of  the 
memb-anes  which  envelop  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
termcl  ccreb-al,  spiniil,  and  eercbro-spinil  monin:;itis  ac- 
OT'lin;^  as  tho  inflammatory  process  is  limited  t'i  tho  region 
of  the  cerebrum  or  brain,  the  region  of  the  cord,  or  involves 
the  investments  of  both.  Acute  cerebral  meningitis  results 
from  injurio  of  the  head,  as  fractures  and  diseases  of  the 
cmnial  bone.s,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  mid- 
dle and  internal  ear,  from  excessive  mental  lab'>r,  from 
perverted  states  of  the  blood,  as  in  typhus  fever  and  acute 
rheamatism.  Sub-acute  or  secindiry  menin-jitis,  of  less 
intensity,  occurs  in  many  of  the  febrile  diseases.  The 
tubercular  meiiin:;itis  of  children  is  the  result  of  mal-nutri- 
tion  of  the  blood  or  of  actual  tubercle  of  the  brain.  Spinal 
meningitis  most  often  fallows  iniury  or  diseiio  of  tho  ver- 
teb-x,  less  frequently  is  excited  by  rheumatic,  giuty,  and 
tabercular  blood  stitos.  It  may  occur,  as  amon^  soldiers 
in  the  field,  from  exposure  in  sleeping  on  the  gronni,  Cer- 
ebro-spinil  meningitis  is  usuallr  epidcni:,  nnl  is  but  one 
minifest  ition  of  a  malignint  febrile  disease,  the  cerebro- 
spinal or  spitted  fever.  In  cerebral  meningitis  there  are 
intense  headache,  active  delirium,  contracted  pupil,  flushed 
fa;e.  a  tense,  bounding  pulse,  sometimes  esnrnlsions,  coma, 
paralysis,  and  death,  due  to  exudation  of  in'lammat'>ry 
j>r>duets  npon  the  surface  or  within  the  ventricles  of  the 
Drain,  Chroni:!  menin^tis  may  be  the  cause  of  chronic 
healaihe,  of  epi'osy,  idiocy;  and  insanity.  In  tubercular 
meningitis  of  children  delirium  is  ab<ent,  b'jt  the  pain  in 
the  head  is  lancinating;  and  intense,  causing  the  utterance 
of  shrill  cries,  constant  moti'jn  of  the  head,  sTooplossness, 
an  I  peevishness.  There  are  automatic  movements  of  the 
extre-nities,  and  convulsions.  General  emaciati')n  coex- 
ists, as  this  is  a  disease  of  delicate  and  bottle-fed  infants 
or  of  child-en  tainted  with  scrofnla  or  tnberonlosis.  In 
spinal  meningitis  movement  of  the  body  develops  intense 
pain  over  the  lan:;th  of  the  spine  and  in  the  extremities, 
an  I  an  inourvati^in  or  rigid  arching  of  the  back.  Epi- 
demic eerebro-spinil  meningitis  has,  in  addition  t3  menin- 
geal symptoms,  febrile  disturbance,  great  debility,  and  a 
peculiar  purple  eruption.  Acute  meningitis  is  treated  lo- 
cally by  cold  applications  and  oounter-irritanta,  internally 
by  remedies  re  Ijcing  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  secondary 
meningitis  we  t-eat  the  primary  disease,  the  exciting  cause. 
Tubercular  meningitis  requires  impraved  hygiene,  diet,  ton- 
ic.1,  anl  altcative),  Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  requires 
noarishing  diet,  tinics,  and  stimulants  to  resist  the  degen- 
erate! blood  state,  and  opium  is  pre-eminent  in  curative 
efejU,  E,  Darwin  IIdoson,  Jr. 

MeBifiperilia'ceie  [from  MemtpermHm, "  moon-seed," 
one  of  the  genora],  a  ourious  natural  order  of  climbing  ex- 
ogenous shrubs,  mostly  tropical  lianas,  but  there  are  a 
few  species  found  in  the  U.  a.  Colombo,  oooculus  Indicus, 
anl  pareira  brava  are  its  most  important  medicinal  prod- 
acts.    There  are  a  number  of  actively  poisonous  species. 

IHeainper'inine  [Or.  iivni.th»  "moon,"  and  awipiia, 
"seei"],  one  of  the  erystalline  principles  found,  with 
PrcHoroxiKE  (which  see),  in  a  plant  known  as  Aiiamiria 
enecHlwi,  one  of  the  names  of  which,  formerly  used  by  Lin- 
usos,  is  MeHUpermntn  coccnliit.  The  seeds  are  familiarly 
known  as  Cocxtiilus  I^tnicns,  (See  this  head,)  Menisper- 
mine,  by  analyses  of  Pelletier  and  Cone-be,  is  CisHnNOi, 
Though a'ka'oid  in  its  nature,  it  is  stated  to  be  not  pnison- 
ons;  while  picrotoxine,  which  is  »o(  alkaloid,  is  very  bane- 
ful- H.  WURTI. 

Men'no,  post-tp.  of  Mifflin  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  11'3. 
Menno,  or  Menno  Simons.    See  Mekxcnites,  Bap- 
tists, and  AnABAPTiirrg. 
Hen'BOniteSt  <^  ^^y  of  Christians  deriving  their 

name  from  Mcnno  Simons  (U96-1561).  After  the  taking  of 
Munster,and  the  execution  of  the  leaders  of  tho  Anabaptists 
(which  see),  June  21,  1533.  Menno  Simons,  who  had  been  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  gave  himself  to  the  winning  of  the 


remnants  of  the  deluded  people  from  the  lawless  fanati- 
cism into  which  thoy  had  been  led.  With  older  and  purer 
elements  be  united  them  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  North 
Germany,  and  the  adherents  of  his  views  were  known 
henceforth  as  Taa/-ijnlmilt  (Baptists  in  the  general  Fcn'e) 
or  as  Mennonitcs.  While  some  of  the  earlier  views  of  the 
Anabaptists  were  retained,  their  fanatical  violence  was 
completely  set  aside.  The  Mennonites  were  carefully  or- 
ganized after  what  was  regarded  as  the  primitive  congre- 
gational model.  They  had  ministers  and  deacons.  Their 
discipline  was  very  strict.  They  maintained  thnt  Chris- 
tians should  not  bring  lawsuits,  demand  interest,  take  cmths, 
nor  serve  as  soldiers.  They  rejected  infant  bnptism,  but 
did  nut  immerse.  Some  of  them  adopted  feet-washing  in 
connection  with  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
dropped  all  tho  views  subversive  of  civil  rule  which  had 
been  held  by  the  Anabaptists.  Their  ministry  is  unpaid, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  not  regularly  educated.  Tho  Ga- 
lenists,  however,  established  a  seminary  for  preachers  in 
1735,  and  in  our  own  century  some  efforts  have  been  made 
in  theological  education.  Their  simple  lives,  thrifty  habits, 
and  fidelity  to  promises  made  them  many  friends.  They 
obtained  toleration  first  in  the  Netherlands,  and  then  in 
England  and  in  Germany.  Diversity  of  views  in  regard 
to  strictness  in  exeommunioation  led  to  their  division  into 
the  "  Fine "  or  "  Strict "  and  "  Coarse"  or  "  Mild "  (15.54- 
61 ).  The  "  Mild  "  are  the  Waterlandere,  taking  their  name 
from  their  locality.  Tbe"Strict"  have  many  subdivisions. 
The  milder  party  also  divided  on  the  questions  between 
Calvinism  (the  Apostoolists)  and  Arminianism  (tho  Ga- 
lenista),  1G64.  In  1801  the  parties  united,  tho  Galcnists 
forming  tho  major  part,  and  (1811)  strengthened  the  the- 
ological seminary  in  Amsterdam.  In  Holland  there  are 
about  120  congregations  ;  in  Germany  the  number  of  Men- 
nonites is  estimated  at  14,000,  probably  half  of  whom  are 
in  tho  province  of  West  Prussia.  In  Pmssia  they  were 
freed  1802  from  the  obligation  to  bear  arms,  and  in  1827 
f.-om  the  necessity  of  taking  official  and  judicial  oaths.  In 
1867  the  North  German  federal  constitution  again  imposed 
on  them  the  obligation  of  military  service.  In  lT8!i  many 
emigrated  from  Prussia  to  the  Russian  dominions,  settling 
first  on  the  Dnieper.  In  1870  thoy  had  reached  tho  num- 
ber of  40,000.  (For  the  history  of  the  Mennonites  see 
Bohyn  (1723),  Mattsohoen  (1729),  Huniinger  (1S:U),  Bou- 
terweck  (1864),  and  the  literature  under  Anabaptists  and 
Baptists.  For  the  theory  of  their  points  of  contact  with 
the  Waldenses  see  Ilalbertsma  and  Blaupot  ten  Cate 
(1844).)  In  the  U.  S.  tho  Mennonites  are  a  body  of  con- 
siderable strength.  On  the  invitation  of  Pcnn  many  im- 
migrated in  1683-98.  In  1735  there  wore  about  500  fam- 
ilies settled  in  Lancaster  eo.,  Pa.  By  reason  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  conscription  in  1871  large  numbers  of  the 
Russian  Mennonitcs  have  recently  emigrated  to  America. 
Tho  translation  of  the  Dort  Confession  of  1632  tended  to 
remove  many  prejudices  against  them.  They  have  in 
America  about  500  churches,  250  ministers,  and  60,000 
communicants.  The  Amish  or  Omish  Mennonites  (1693) 
are  rigid  in  discipline  and  in  dress,  proscribing  even  but- 
tons as  carnal  vanities.  The  Reformed  Mennonites  arose 
in  Lancaster  oo.,  Pa.,  in  1811.  Their  aim  is  to  restore  the 
ancient  faith  and  praetioe  of  their  Church.  There  are  other 
subdivisions  of  later  origin.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

Menobranch'ns,  Protens  of  the  T^akes,  or  Fish> 
Iiizard,  a  batrachian  of  the  order  Amphipneusta,  has 
the  head  and  mouth  largo;  the  upper  jaw  and  palate 
thickly  set  with  small  sharp  teeth;  a  short  neck,  with 
three  branchial  tufts  on  each  side ;  tail  compreesed  later- 
ally, and  fringed  with  a  delicate  membrane;  four  limbs, 
each  having  four  toes  without  nails ;  small  eyes,  without 
lids;  thick  and  fleshy  lips;  a  large  tongue,  immovable 
except  at  the  tip  and  edges;  small  nostrils;  a  long  body, 
and  a  smooth  skin.  Two  species  are  found  in  tho  fresh 
waters  of  the  U.  S. — U.  maetuata;  twelve  inches  long,  with 
sub-eiroular  dark-gray  spots,  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  system ;  and  M.  lateralhf  charactorizod 
by  a  dark  band  passing  from  the  nostrils  along  the  sides 
to  the  tail.  It  is  found  only  in  the  Southern  waters  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mississippi.  It  has  rudimentary  lungs,  and  is 
ab'.e  to  support  life  out  of  water  two  or  three  hours. 

Menom'inee,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  S.  W,  by 
Wisconsin  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Menominee 
River),  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  Green  Bay.  It  is  cold,  hilly, 
and  covered  mostly  by  forests.  Lomber-outting  and  tho 
mining  of  marble  and  iron  ore  are  the  leading  industries. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Peninsular  division  of  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  It.  R.  Area,  1300  square 
miles.     Cap.  Menominee.     Pop.  1791. 

Menominee^  post-v,  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Menominee  eo,, 
Mich.,  on  Green  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  River, 
and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  B,  R.,  Is  an  im- 
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portant  shipping-point  for  lumber  to  Chicago  and  the  East- 
ern marlcets,  is  engaged  in  mining  iron  and  marble,  and 
has  2  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  15U7. 

Menoin'oneet  a  y-  and  tp.  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  UK,  on 
the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Pop. 
69.1. 

MenomoBee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Dunn  6o.,  Wis., 
on  the  West  Wisconsin  R.  R.,  23  miles  N.  W.  of  Eau  Claire, 
has  excellent  publio  sohools,  7  ehurohes,  1  foundry,  maobino 
and  carriage  shop,  2  brickyards,  i  hotels,  I  newspaper,  a 
sn^h-fiictary,  and  stores.  It  is  a  iipbl  for  the  fur-trade. 
Pop.  2210.  R.  J.  Flint,  Ed.  "  Nrws." 

Menomonee,  tp.  of  Waukesha  eo..  Wis.    Pop.  23S0. 

MenomoneeS)  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of  the 
Algonkin  stock,  at  present  numbering  1302  souls,  placed 
upon  a  reservation  of  230,400  acres  in  the  Green  Bay  re- 
gion of  Wisconsin.  Their  reservation  abounds  in  noble 
pine  forests  and  e.xccllent  water-power.  Upon  timber  cut 
ncre  they  receive  a  royalty,  besides  a  government  annuity. 
They  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civilisation. 

Menop'omai  a  tailed  batrachian  reptile  peculiar  to  the 
fresh  waters  of  North  America,  which.seems  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  porennibranohiata  amphibians 
and  the  salamander.  It  has  a  large  and  flat  head ;  two 
concentric  series  of  minute  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
one  series  in  the  under  jaw ;  a  branchial  oraSce  on  each 
side;  rudimentary  branohiee:  four  limbs,  the  anterior  hav- 
ing four  and  the  posterior  five  short  palmated  toes ;  and  a 
loose  skin  folded  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  commonest 
species,  M.  AUeg/ianiente^  known  as  hell-bender,  mud-devil, 
ground-puppy,  young  alligator,  or  twoeg,  abounds  in  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  and  was  formerly 
classified  as  ProUmoptin  korrida.  It  attains  a  length  of 
two  feet,  has  a  slaty-gray  color  with  dark  spots,  foods 
chiefly  on  fish,  worms,  and  raollusks,  is  fierce  and  vora- 
cious, and  erroneously  regarded  as  poisonous.  The  species 
M.  fuK-um  (Ilolbrook),  found  in  Western  \orth  Carolina, 
is  brownish-white  above  and  yellowish-white  below. 

M enstrnatioii.    See  Catakexu. 

Mensnra'tion  [Lat.  mentura,%  "measuring"],  that 
part  of  practical  geometry  which  teaches  how  to  measure 
the  area  of  figures  and  volume  of  aoHds  by  measuring  cer- 
tain lines  and  angles  of  the  figures  and  solids.  As  every 
rectilinear  plane  figure  can  be  decomposed  into  triangles, 
and  every  solid  bounded  by  planes  can  be  decomposed  into 
pyramids,  the  measurement  of  the  area  of  such  figures  and 
of  the  volume  of  such  solids  resolves  itself  into  the  deter- 
mination, by  the  methods  of  elementary  geometry,  of  the 
sides  and  angles  of  certain  triangles.  But  the  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  curved  lines,  the  area  of  plane  sur- 
faces bounded  by  lines  which  are  not  a'l  right,  of  the  area 
of  curved  surfaces,  and  of  the  volume  of  solids  bounded 
by  surfaces  which  are  not  all  plane,  requires  the  aid  of  the 
integral  calculus. 

Mental  Philosophy.    See  PsrcnoLoor. 

Menta'nai  a  small  place  with  an  old  eastic,  13  miles 
to  the  N.  G.  of  Rome,  noted  on  account  of  the  battle  which 
took  place  here  Nov.  .3,  1867.  The  small  army  of  volun- 
teers under  Oaribaldi,  numbering  about  3i00  men,  and 
purposing  to  take  Rome  and  unite  the  Papal  States  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  had  defeated  the  papal  troops  at  Mon- 
tcrotondo  (Oct.  26],  and  was  about  to  push  on  towards 
Rome,  when  on  the  2Sth  and  29th  the  French  fleet  landed 
the  detachment  of  Failly  at  Civita  Vecchia.  Oaribaldi, 
who  was  bcfi>re  the  Roman  gsto  of  St.  Jean  on  Oct.  30, 
retreated  to  Monterotondo  and  Montana,  and  began  to 
intrench  this  po.'!ition.  On  Nov.  2  he  pushed  one  detach- 
ment towards  Corresa  and  another  towards  Tivoli.  This 
latter  fell  in  with  3000  papal  troops,  followed  by  2000 
French  troops.  The  volunteers  retreated  to  Mentana,  and 
here  began  a  fight  which  lasted  four  hours,  and  in  which 
they  were  completely  defeated  by  the  papal  troops,  aided 
by  the  French.  Their  loss  was  very  heavy,  principally  on 
account  of  the  Chassepot  gnn,  with  which  the  French  in- 
fantry had  recently  been  provided,  and  which  wore  tried 
here  for  the  first  time.  Oaribaldi  had  only  infantry,  ill- 
armcd  people  without  discipline.  His  adversaries  had  all 
three  weapons,  regular  troops,  and  were  superior  in  num- 
bers. On  the  retreat  the  volunteers  met  with  the  Italian 
army,  which  had  entered  the  Papal  States ;  they  were  dis- 
armed, and  Garibaldi  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  to  the  fortress  of  Varignano,  near  Speisia.  In 
honor  of  this  victory  the  pope  instituted  the  Mentana 
medal,  a  silver  cross  with  the  inscrijttions,  Fidti  tl  Virtuti 
and  ffiuc  ricioria,  which  i(aa  given  to  all  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle.  AuocST  Nirmanx. 

Men'tchikof  (Alexakdeb  Darieuititch),  PaiNCE,  b. 
at  Moscow  Not,  27, 1672,  in  humble  eircumstances,  and  ap- 


by  his  spirited  face ;  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  Preoba- 
sbcnski ;  discovered  a  conspiracy  among  the  Strelitzcs ; 
distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Azov ;  accompanied 
the  czar  on  hie  journey  to  Holland  and  England ;  gained 
by  degrees  his  confidence;  became  after  the  death  of  Lefort 
bis  most  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  and  was  made  a 
prince  in  1707  and  field-marshal  in  1709.  He  was  a  man 
of  superior  talent,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  military 
commander.  He  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Kalisi  1706, 
contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  Poltava  1709,  con- 
quered Pomorania  in  1712,  took  Stettin  in  1713,  and  his 
infiuence  was  felt  in  all  branches  of  the  civil  government 
of  Russia.  But  his  rapacity  was  amazing ;  and  when  in 
1713  he  abandoned  Stettin  to  Prussia  without  the  eonscnt 
of  the  ezar,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial :  his  general 
conduct  underwent  investigation,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  death.  The  czar  changed  this  verdict  to  a  heavy  fins, 
and  even  appointed  him  governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
he  bad  lost  his  influence.  Once  more,  however,  be  came 
into  power  on  the  accession  of  Catharine  I.  in  1725,  and 
when  in  1727  she  was  succeeded  by  the  young  Peter  II., 
he  obtained  absolute  control  of  the  government  of  Rus:*ia. 
He  was  just  about  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  cxar  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the  family  of 
Dolgoruki.  Sept.,  1727;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
he  and  his  family  were  banished  to  Berezov,  in  Siberia, 
whore  he  d.  Nov.  2,  1729. — His  great-grandson,  Alex- 
ander SERGEiriTrH  MENTcniKOF,  b.  in  17f>9,  d.  May  .3, 
1860;  was  aide-do-eainp  to  the  emperor  Alexander  in 
1812-14,  governor  of  Finland  in  1831,  minister  of  marine 
in  1836,  and  commander-in-chief  during  the  Crimean  war. 
He  lost  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman,  but  defended 
Sebastopol  with  success  for  several  months.  Ho  retired  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  by  flortchakof. 
In  politics  ho  belonged  to  the  Old  Russian  party,  and  was 
averse  to  all  reforms. 

IdeDtone'  [Fr.  iftHio»1,  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  AIpes-Maritimes,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  celebrated  for  its  delicious  cli- 
mate, being  surrounded  on  the  three  sides  by  the  Sea-A'.ps, 
hero  between  3000  and  4000  feet  high.  Although  it  has  no 
regular  harbor,  it  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fruits,  fish, 
and  porfumories.  Pop.  about  10,000.  Close  by  are  the 
famous  bane-caves,  88  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and 
rich  in  pre-historio  remains.  On  Mar.  26, 1872,  a  fossil 
human  skeleton  was  found  here,  211  feet  from  the  surface, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  PalsQoIitbic  age.  It  was  six  feet 
long,  and  showed  a  facial  angle  of  nearly  85°.  It  was 
placed  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris. 

Men'tor,  tp.  of  Lake  co.,  0.,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  post- 
village  of  Mentor  is  near  the  Lake  Shore  R.  &.,  6  miles 
8.  W.  of  Painesville.     Pop.  416;  of  tp.  1666. 

Mentor,  tp.  of  Clark  eo.,  Wis.    Pop.  441. 

MentZ  [Ger.  Mntnt:  Fr.  Mayenee;  anc.  Mo^nntiaenm], 
eity  of  Germany,  in  IIcsse-Darmstodt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhino,  opposite  the  influx  of  the  Main,  founded  in  the 
second  century  by  the  Romans,  destroyed  in  the  fifth  by 
Attila,  but  restored  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  surronnded 
on  all  sides  by  a  system  of  strong  fortifications  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  immense  bastions  and  four  detached 
forts,  which  oommand  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Its  streets 
are  generally  crooked  and  narrow,  though  a  large  portion 
of  the  eity  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  conflagration  in  1857 
in  a  thoroughly  modem  fashion  ;  but  it  contains  many  in- 
teresting buildings — among  which  is  the  cathedral,  of  the 
fourteenth  century — and  many  beautifnl  promenades  and 
public  places,  such  as  the  Gutenberg  Place,  with  tlu  mag- 
nificent bronze  monument  by  Thorwoldsen  of  Johann  Gu- 
tenberg, who  was  born  and  died  here,  and  whose  house  is 
still  preserved.  Among  its  manufactures,  those  of  car- 
riages, furniture,  and  musical  instruments  eqjoy  groat  re- 
pute, and  its  trade  is  very  considerable.    Pop.  53,902. 

Meats,  tp.  of  Cayuga  eo.,  N.  T.  It  oontains  the  vil- 
lage of  Port  Byron  (which  see).     Pop.  2278. 

Me'nn,  or  Mann  [Sans,  man,  "to  think"], the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  human  race  in  the  Vedas  and  other 
sacred  books  of  India.  Several  other  Menus  are  recognized 
in  Hindoo  mythology,  forming  a  succession  of  ten  or  fonr- 
teen  personages,  each  of  whom  was  said  to  have  created 
the  world,  and  perished  with  it  after  a  period  of  incalcula- 
ble ages,  called  a  mnnmnnlara,  or  "  age  of  Menu."  The 
authors  of  the  Brahmanioal  code  of  social  and  religious 
ordinanees  gave  their  work  the  name  of  Inatitutn  of  JKenn 
to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  Vedie  Aryans,  thereby  in- 
timating that  this  code  hod  been  handed  down  from  the^ 
earliest  times;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  the  oriyinea  of 
the  Vodic  and  Brabmanio  religions  bad  been  confounded 
together  by  the  sacred  caste  wliich  arrogated  to  itself  the 
exclusive  custody  and  interpretation  of  the  anoient  books. 
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hi*  name.    Hence,  aome  European  asbolari  have  tupporad 

that  a  real  Menu  lived  and  prumulgated  laws  at  the  tranu- 

tion  period  between  the  Veaic  and  Brahmanic  periods,  but 

this  opinion  ia  wholly  unsupported  and  nnneeessary.  The 
hitilnla  of  MtKU  (translated  by  Sir  William  Jonea  j  are  the 
sscreil  books  of  the  Brahmana,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  the  ea- 
tiblishment  of  the  system  of  caate  and  the  definition  of  the 
social  and  religions  duties  of  the  members  of  the  four  castes. 
The  followinf;  new  and  atriking  derivation  of  this  prim- 
itive mythologioal  word  is  given  in  Hr.  S.  P.  Andrews's 
recent  work,  Itadicnl  Btj/moiot/;/,  or  tke  Origin  o/  LaHguoge 
auil  Langnnijf:  "  Throughout  the  Indo-European  family 
of  langnai^.  the  syllable  ma  (ohangeable  to  me,  «i,  ino, 
mh)  means  '  great,'  and  v\  (ohangeable  to  »e,  iii,  im,  tiii) 
meins  'small.'  as  to  their  primal  sense.  Hence  Mana, 
Mens.  Henn,  etc.  mean  '  great-small,'  and  thence '  ratio '  or 
'prnporlitm,'  allied  with  tapering  or  spindle-form,  the  cone, 
pyramid,  or  triangle.  Compare  Lat.  fnen-4a, '  a  surveyor's 
triangular  measuring-board,'  iiia(ii)(a,  'anything  conical;' 
Moii-<,  Eng.  <  moMK-taiH ;'  Lat.  mea-s,  Eng.  '  mind ' — i.  e. 
'  ratio ;'  Sansk.  mil,  Lat.  men-mra,  Eng.  '  meat-ure,'  hence 
Ssnsk.  mana, '  to  think.'  Mann,  the  mythic  ancestor  of  the 
human  race ;  Eng.  '  man,'  Qer.  mentch,  etc."  Compare 
alto  Sansk.  »«»,  "  the  moon  " — i'. «.  "  the  measurer,"  trace- 
able perhaps  in  Manab,  an  Arabian  goddesa ;  Mana,  Mania, 
Msneii,  early  Etruscan  and  Italian  deities ;  Mannns,  ances- 
tor of  the  Oerman  race ;  Manes,  founder  of  a  Persian  re- 
ligion ;  Men,  or  Mene,  a  Phrygian  divinity  mentioned  by 
Homer;  Meneii,  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy ;  Meni, 
a  Babylonian  divinity  (Isa.  Ixv.  11,  margin) ;  and  the  Cre- 
tan lawgiver,  Minos.  (See  this  root  in  Chaldean,  Hebrew, 
and  Egyptian  weights  and  measures.)  Portbk  C.  Blus. 

Mennr'idie  [from  Uennra,  ^ifi^,  "  crescent,"  and  ov^, 
"tail,"  and  -t'rfir],  a  family  of  birds  of  the  group  Passeres 
or  Coraeomorphas,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  vomer,  wnich,  according  to  Huxley,  is  "  broad  and 
rounded  off  in  front  and  deeply  cleft  behind.  The  maxillo- 
Balatinea  are  altogether  obsolete,  or  at  any  rate  unosaified. 
The  sternum  has  a  well-developed  and  forked  manubrium, 
but  its  posterior  edge  is  strongly  convex,  and  only  ex- 
hibits a  slight  notch  on  each  aide.  The  furcula  has  no 
median  process,  and  its  scapular  ends  are  comparatively 
little  expanded."  The  bill  is  moderately  slender  and 
pointed ;  the  gape  quite  well  cleft ;  the  nostrils  linear,  and 
advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  the  tarsi  quite 
long,  but  stout ;  the  toes  normal ;  the  tail  very  peculiar  in 
the  male,  simulating  the  ancient  lyre  in  appearance,  the 
external  feathers  being  full  and  sigmoidally  curved,  and 
the  intermediate  ones  with  distant  barbnies  diverging  from 
the  ahafls.  There  is  but  one  known  species  [MeuHra 
•Hptrbn),  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  Australia;  it  generally 
lives  in  pairs,  and  feeds  upon  insects.  Tbeo.  Gill. 

Henza'iehjthe  largest  lake  or  lagoon  of  Lower  Egypt, 
iO  miles  long,  2i  miles  broad,  situated  E.  of  Damietta,  and 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  row  of 
aandbanks.  Its  depth  is  only  from  2  to  5  feet,  but  it  is  rich 
in  fish  and  fowl,  and  its  many  islands  are  densoly  peopled 
ind  celebrated  for  their  fertility.  The  Sues  Canal  runs 
straight  through  the  lake  for  27  miles. 

Men'zel  (Wolfoaxg),  b.  June  21,  1798,  at  Walden- 
barg,  Silesia ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of 
IS15;  studied  philosophy  and  history  at  Jena  and  Bonn  ; 
was  an  enthusiastic  disci]tle  of  Jahn,  the  founder  of  the 
German  Turners;  lived  from  1820  to  1824  aa  a  teacher 
at  Aaran,  Switzerland,  but  settled  in  1825  at  Stuttgart, 
where  be  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and 
d.  Apr.  23,  1873.  His  productions  are  very  varied,  com- 
prising tales  and  romances — Riibezahl  (1829),  Nnrdmut 
(1830),  Furore  (1851);  historical  and  mythological  works 
and  travelling  sketches,  sometimes  consisting  of  several 
volumes,  of  which  Oetckichte  dcr  DcuUchen  ("History  of 
the  Qermans,"  3  vols.,  1824-26)  was  translated  into  English 
by  0.  Uorrocks  (London,  1819);  and  finally,  criticisms  in 
the  form  of  essays  in  the  Literaturblait,  which  he  edited 
for  many  years,  and  also  in  the  form  of  books,  auch  aa 
Strtcltetrte  (182.1),  Die  Deiiltcke  Lileralur  (1828),  trans- 
lated by  C.  C.  Felton  in  Ripley's  Specimetu  o/  Foreign 
Literature  (Boston,  1840). 

Hep'pel,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Orenthe, 
has  some  manufactures  and  trade.     Pop.  6941. 

Meqnon't  tp.  of  Osaukee  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  3156. 

Mer'affleCy  tp.  of  Crawford  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  907. 

Meramec«  tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1480. 

Meramect  tp.  of  St  Louis  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  3436. 

Mercadan'te  (Satebio),  b.  at  Altamura  in  1797,  and 
educated  at  the  musical  college  of  San  Sebastio  in  Naples ; 
attracted  first  attention  in  1818  by  a  cantata  performed  at 
Naples:  was  appointed  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
Mad/id  in  1827 ;  chapel-master  at  the  cathedral  of  Novara 


in  1833;  director  of  the  conservatory  of  Naples  in  1840; 
became  entirely  blind  in  1862,  and  d.  at  Naples  Dec.  18, 
1870.  Ho  was  a  very  prolific  oomposer,  vivacious  and  grace- 
ful;  none,  however,  of  his  fifty  operas  is  now  performed; 
only  some  of  his  saerod  compositions  have  survived. 

Mer'cantile  Law.  That  department  of  the  municipal 
law  which  relates  particularly  to  mercantile  persons  and 
contracts  is  termed  the  mercantile  law,  or  the  law  merchant^ 
and  sometimes  commercial  law.  The  mercantile  law  is 
often  spoken  of  aa  though  it  were  a  code  of  regulations  ex- 
isting by  itself,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  general  law 
of  the  country,  and  possessing  an  iudepondcnt  authority, 
derived  either  from  the  customs  of  traders  or  from  some 
foreign  legislation.  This  is  an  entirely  erroneous  concep- 
tion. The  various  rules  which  control  the  business  acts 
of  mercantile  persons,  and  prescribe  the  elTect  and  oper- 
ation of  mercantile  contracts,  and  which  for  purposes  of 
convenience  and  general  description  merely  have  necn  de- 
nominated the  mercantile  law,  are  and  must  bo  originated 
and  made  authoritative  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  rules  of  the  municipal  law ;  that  is,  in  the  U.  S.  and 
in  Great  Britain  they  must  either  be  directly  enacted  by 
the  legislature  or  must  be  uttered  by  the  superior  courts 
while  rendering  their  judicial  decisions.  The  mistaken 
view  mentioned  above  results  from  the  habit,  very  prevalent 
among  careless  writers,  of  confounding  the  process  of  cre- 
ating the  law,  the  legislative  act  by  which  rules  become 
mandatory  and  compulsive,  with  tho  sources  from  which 
these  rules  are  derived,  from  which  the  material  is  taken 
and  added  to  the  constantly  growing  fabric  of  the  national 
Jurisprudence.  Numerous  special  subjects  are  embraced 
within  the  purview  of  the  mercantile  law  which  may  be 
properly  classified  as  pertaining  to  the  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  commerce,  the  peculiar  kinds  of  things 
which  are  the  objects  of  mercantile  ownership,  such  aa 
ships,  and  tho  difi'erent  species  of  contracts  which  are  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  transactions  of  business.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  of  these  subdivisions  included  within 
the  general  denomination  of  mercantile  law  when  used  in 
its  broadest  sense  according  to  tho  extension  given  to  it  by 
tho  modem  modes  of  carrying  on  trade  and  commerce ; 
The  law  as  to  sole  traders,  parinerships,  corporations,  and 
joint-stock  companies,  these  being  the  forms  in  which  mer- 
chants themselves  may  engage  in  trade,  either  singly  or  in 
combination  with  others.  Of  contracts,  the  principal  ones 
are  agency,  sale,  bailments,  and  especially  hiring,  common 
oarriage,  and  pledge,  bills,  notes,  and  other  negotiable 
paper,  guaranty,  suretyship,  marine,  fire,  and  life  insurance, 
and  all  the  contracts  connected  with  tho  ownership  of  ship- 
ping and  its  use  in  foreign  and  inland  commerce,  including 
charter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  bottomry  bonds,  the  rights, 
powers,  and  duties  of  part  owners,  masters,  and  seamen, 
and  all  the  various  maritime  liens  resulting  either  from 
contract  or  from  tort,  and  the  enforcement  thereof  in  ad- 
miralty. To  those  must  be  added  certain  peculiar  reme- 
dies, some  of  which  apply  to  all  mercantile  persons  and  to 
all  kinds  of  property,  while  others  are  strictly  maritime — 
namely,  bankruptcy,  stoppage  in  tranntu,  and  lien,  to  the 
last  of  which  may  be  referred  the  whole  subject  of  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  private 
commerce  and  the  transactions  of  business.  It  is  plain 
from  the  foregoing  enumeration  that  the  mercantile  law 
covers  a  wide  field  and  embraces  a  vast  variety  of  particu- 
lars; and  yet  there  is  in  it,  as  a  whole,  a  remarkable 
unity  and  simplicity,  since  its  rules,  although  many  and 
minute,  are  derived  from  a  comparatively  few  general 
principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  are  baaed  upon  cus- 
toms and  usages  almost  identically  the  same  among  mer- 
cantile men  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  If  we 
compare  this  department  of  oar  own  jurisprudence  with 
that  portion  of  the  law  of  all  other  enlightened  nations 
which  deals  with  the  same  aubject-matter,  we  shall  dis- 
cover a  close  resemblance,  a  marked  similarity,  running 
through  them  all,  often  extending  not  only  to  the  genonu 
doctrines,  but  even  to  the  minute  detail  of  rules.  This 
likeness  results  both  from  the  nature  of  tho  subject-matter 
itself,  and  from  the  common  origin  whence  the  legielation 
of  all  commercial  and  maritime  atates  originally  derived 
the  regulationa  which  make  up  the  mercantile  law  of  each. 
The  great  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce  are  neces- 
sarily international,  and  cannot,  from  the  necessity  of  tho 
case,  he  confined  within  any  ono  territory  or  jurisdiction. 
Antecedent  to  all  legislation,  and  independent  of  all  pos- 
itive national  law  therefor,  it  was  inevitable  that  merchants 
of  all  lands  should  fall  into  the  same  methods  of  doing 
business,  and  should  adopt  the  same  usages  and  customs 
to  whieh  they  voluntarily  conformed  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse; and  a  violation  of  these  customs  would  be  pre- 
vented by  tho  common  opinion  among  them,  since  all  com- 
merce depends  upon  complete  good  faith  and  implicit  trust. 
When  such  a  body  of  customs  and  usages  was  formed  foe. 
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tho  rex>>1<^t>on  of  i^"  forei^  commerce,  it  was  equally  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  that  the  >ame  thould  extend  to  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  any  k'^*"  country ;  and  thus  it  is  l(nown 
as  a  historic  fact  that  in  all  the  commercial,  and  especially 
the  maritime  cities  and  districts  of  Europe  prior  to  the 
action  of  tho  English  courts  and  prior  to  any  universal 
lezislation,  the  same  code  of  rules  was  voluntarily  adopted 
and  followed  in  tho  transactions  of  both  external  ana  in- 
ternal traffic ;  and  this  body  of  regulations  constituted  the 
original  "  law  merchant" — a  law  to  the  merchant  in  every 
country,  not  always  imposed  by  his  own  goremmcnt.  but 
acquiesced  in  by  him  and  his  fellow-traders  throughout 
the  civiliied  world.  These  rules  were  not  arbitrary,  they 
had  no  historic  and  tribal  origin  like  the  law  concerning 
land,  but  they  were  founded  upon  equity  and  good  faith, 
and  upon  tho  considerations  of  eunvcnience  which  experi- 
ence had  shown  to  bo  most  conducive  to  the  freedom  and 
regularity  of  trade.  This  voluntary  eodo,  these  customs 
of  merchants,  were  transferred  into  positive  law  and  in- 
corporated into  the  jurisprudence  of  England  by  the  action 
of  the  higher  courts,  and  the  whole  proceeding  forms  the 
most  striking  and  instructive  example  of  their  creative 
function,  of  their  inherent  power  to  legislate  for  tho  nation. 
The  process  of  transformation  was  commenced  during  the 
time  of  I<ord  Chief-Justice  Holt,  but  it  was  under  Lord 
Mansfield  that  the  broad  foundations  of  the  mercantile  law 
were  laid  and  a  largo  part  of  tho  suporstrneturo  was  erected. 
Tho  original  usages  of  the  merchants  were  taken  as  the  basis, 
but  they  were  enlarged,  extended,  and  improved  as  the  in- 
croising  extent  and  requirements  of  oommeroe  demanded. 
Although  the  legislation  of  other  European  countries  was 
conductdd  in  a  different  manner — that  is,  by  legislatures 
rather  thnn  by  courts — yet  it  closely  adhered  to  the  orig- 
inal model,  and  thus  from  motives  of  expediency  a  mer- 
cantile law  has  been  developed  in  each  nation  similar  in 
its  fundamental  doctrines,  and  often  in  its  special  rules,  to 
that  which  exists  in  every  other  state.  The  same  likeness 
extends  to  the  law  of  our  own  country;  and  although 
in  certain  States  some  minute  changes  have  been  made  by 
the  legislature,  some  departures  from  the  common  type, 
yet  on  the  whole  tho  same  rules,  in  respect  to  the  subiects 
above  enumerated  as  contained  within  the  mercantile  law, 
prevail  in  all  the  commonwealths.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant and  immediate  sources  from  which  the  modem 
mercantile  law,  at  the  commencement  of  its  development, 
was  burrowed,  were  certain  maritime  codes  into  whioh  the 
customs  of  tho  Middle-Age  merchants  had  been  collected, 
and  which,  although  promulgated  by  single  and  often  small 
state?,  were  at  one  time  accepted,  either  by  acquiescence 
or  br  express  legislative  recognition,  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  that  bordered  upon  the  ocean  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  After  the  overthrow  of  tho  Western  Roman 
empire,  and  even  during  tho  almost  universal  establish- 
ment of  feudalism,  a  few  cities  preserved  much  of  their  old 
municipal  institutions,  and  through  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  succeeding  centuries  they  and  other  towns  of  a  later 
growth  became  the  centres  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
grew  to  be  independonc,  rich,  and  flourishing  ropublies. 
On  the  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean  were  Amalfl,  S^enice, 
Pisa,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  and  others  engaged  in 
a  vast  commerce  with  the  East,  while  on  the  shores  and 
tributaries  of  the  Baltio  Sea,  the  German  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  wore  Wisby,  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Ghent, 
Cologne,  which  traded  with  England  as  well  as  with  the 
interior  and  S.  of  Europe.  The  traditionary  customs  pre- 
vailing in  these  commoreial  cities  were  in  several  instances 
consolidated  into  "codes,"  which,  originally  local,  at  length 
acquired,  as  has  been  said,  a  universal  authority.  The 
earliest  of  these  compilations  was  made  by  the  republic  of 
Amalfl,  whioh  partially  collected  the  existing  sea-customs 
into  a  legislative  form ;  but  its  independence  and  trade 
were  both  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  its  laws  were  supplanted  by  others  more  exten- 
sive and  important  which  subsequently  appeared.  The 
customs  of  maritime  traffic  prevailing  in  all  tho  Southern 
cities  were  gathered  and  arranged  in  a  written  code,  and 

Sublished  about  the  middle  of  tho  thirteenth  eentury  un- 
er  the  name  of  II  Cmunlalo  del  Marc.  The  exact  local 
origin  of  this  celebrated  complication  is  disputed,  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  gradual  and  progressive  work,  obtain- 
ing its  material  from  diflcrcnt  authors  and  ttom  various 
cities,  and  was  at  length  promulgated  in  a  completed  con- 
dition either  at  Pisa  or  at  Barcelona.  Tt  acquired  the  au- 
thoritv  of  law  in  France  and  in  the  Italian  states,  and  has 
oontributed  more  than  any  other  single  source  to  give  shape 
and  character  to  the  maritime  law  which  now  prevails 
throughout  Christendom.  Its  provisions  contained  tho  then 
existing  rules  applicable  to  trading  vessels  in  time  of  peace, 
and  to  neutral  and  belligerent  vessels  in  time  of  war.  They 
are  of  course  very  few  and  meagre  when  compared  with  the 
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of  its  first  appearance,  but  they  state  the  principles  which 
were  the  germs  of  that  development.  Simila-  codes  arnrc 
from  like  causes  among  the  cities  of  Northern  Europe.  Tho 
first  in  time  was  the  Antrf  of  Otirou.  The  small  island  of 
016ron.  on  the  N.  coast  of  France,  was  a  flourishing  com- 
meroial  centre,  and  here  this  code  appeared.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Richard  I.,  became  common  law  in 
France,  and  was  even  adopted  in  Spain.  The  Lairt  >/ 
OUrnn  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Cuttgulntn  del  Mure, 
although  in  some  matters  more  full  and  minute.  Among 
the  topics  of  which  it  treats  are  the  powers  end  duties  of 
shipmasters  and  of  seamen,  the  rights  and  duties  of  own- 
ers, partial  and  total  losses  by  the  perils  of  the  sea :  and. 
in  fact,  it  touches  upon  all  the  most  important  subjects 
which  are  covered  by  the  more  elaborate  legislation  of  the 
present  day.  Although  never  acquiring  the  authority  of 
absolute  law  in  England,  it  was  one  of  the  depositories 
from  which  the  judges  drew  their  material  at  an  early  day, 
and  it  has  even  been  cited  by  the  courts  in  modern  times. 
A  second  compilation  was  made  about  a.d.  I2U0  at  Withy, 
then  an  exceedingly  flourishing,  rich,  and  splendid  town 
on  the  Baltic,  but  of  which  hardly  a  vestige  now  remains. 
It  diflers  little  from  the  Lawa  of  OUrnn,  and  portions  of 
it  were  extraeted  from  that  code.  A  third  of  these  Northern 
oodes  was  promulgated  in  1614  by  the  Hansoatic  Confed- 
eration, which  embraced  Lubeck,  Hamburg.  Bremen,  and 
other  important  cities  on  the  coasts  and  tho  German  rivers. 
It  was  chiefly  borrowed  from  tho  Lmeii  n/  OUnm.  and  of 
onnrse  had  the  force  ofjpositivo  law  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  confederacy.  The  eflect  of  these  several  compila- 
tions was  to  fix  and  establish  the  mercantile  usagea  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  those  relating  to  purely  maritime  sub'ccts, 
and  a  eommon  system  was  thus  created  and  preserved 
adapted  for  the  use  of  modem  oourte  and  legislatures. 
Jonir  NoRTOx  Pokkrot. 

IHercanti'ni  (Luioi),  b.  at  Ripatransonc,  in  tho 
Marches,  in  1821.  Destined  by  his  father  for  an  ecclesi- 
astical career,  be  renounced  it  before  taking  orders.  .KX 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  already  professor  of  the  human- 
ities in  Arcevia;  from  tlicnco  went  to  Sinigaglia  to  teach 
Latin  and  Italian  literature ;  in  1848  composed  the  popular 
song  of  the  Italian  volunteers  known  as  "  Tre  Cotori." 
Having  taken  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848-49,  ho  was  driven  into  exile,  and  retired  to  Corfu, 
where  be  published  a  volume  of  poetry ;  returned  in  1 8S.i 
to  Turin,  where  ho  gave  lessons  in  the  most  distinguished 
families ;  from  Turin  went  to  Genoa  to  take  charge  of  the 
female  institution  of  the  Poschicri,  and  occupied  himself 
at  the  same  time  with  the  direction  of  a  woman's  journal 
entitled  Ln  l)oma.  During  this  period  he  published  his 
touching  little  patriotic  poems  T!io  J^/teri,  Ln  Spi^uliiiricc 
di  Sapri,  and  the  popular  poems  entitled  //  Btion  rnpo 
d'aniio  del  pelletfrina  Jialiftao  and  An  Mndre  Veueziaun. 
In  1801,  Mercantini  was  named  professor  of  {esthetics  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Bologna,  and  soon  after  he 
accepted  a  professorship  in  tho  University  of  Palermo. 
D.  at  Palermo  in  1872. 

Mercap'tan  and  Mercaptans,  a  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting class  of  compounds  discovered  by  Zeise  in  ]!433. 
(The  name  is  a  contraction  of  Mercurio  enrjtut  riplMai^  a 
fanciful  name  founded  on  its  powerful  reactions  with  mer- 
cury compounds.)  The  fact  should  be  well  impresred  by 
tho  student  upon  his  mind  that  these  bodies  contain  no 
mercury.  They  have  gained  an  interest  of  late  from  the 
announcement  of  their  detection  among  the  products  of  the 
distillation  of  coal  and  the  constituents  of  coal-gas.  S«l- 
phur'alcohoU  and  mlphHretted  alcohoU  are  other  names 
that  have  been  applied  to  them.  Ethylio  enlphohydnite 
is  a  name  also  applied  to  Zeisc's  original  mercaptan  by 
those  who  follow  the  hypothesis  of  the  compound  alcohol- 
radicals.  Zeise's  compound  is  CjHeS.  AVHhIcr  formulate;  it 
as  CiHs.HS ;  according  to  which  we  must  have  here  another 
imaginary  radical.  HS,  of  the  class  of  tho  so-called  ■•  hy- 
droxyle,"  HO,  of  the  prevailing  school  of  organic  chemists, 
according  to  whioh  school  common  alcohol  is  marsh-gas, 
in  whioh  one  hydrogen  mole:ule  is  replaced  by  meiiyle, 
CHj,  and  another  by  hydrox^U.  both  unknown  substances, 
common  alcohol  being  C(nH.CH>,HO),  while  mercaptan 
must  be  C(HH.CHj.HS).  On  the  homologic  view  (see 
HoMoroov),  common  alcohol  being  H|0,2HsC,  mercaptan 
would  be  UtS,2H]C.  We  certainly  have  the  one  advantage, 
if  no  other,  in  this  latter  case,  of  having  to  admit  but  one 
unknown  molecular  group  in  constructing  the  two  com- 
pounds. The  decision  as  to  which  view,  if  either,  conveys 
the  truth  is  yet  in  the  future,  to  be  revealed  through  dis- 
coveries yet  to  appear  of  the  true  molecular  structure  of 
chemical  compounds  in  general.  Common  neroantan  is 
prepared  by  distilling  together  a  salt  of  ethyl-sulphuric 
acid  and  an  alkaline  sulphide.  It  is  a  very  thin,  colorless 
liquid,  immiscible  with  water,  and  of  a  highlT  ofiensire 
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tfertaplide: — Thii  name  ia  itpplied  to  cotn pounds  formed 
bj  the  aotion  of  metAls  and  their  oxides  upon  meroaptans. 
Common  mereaptan  gives  with  potassium  and  sodium, 
with  evolution  of  bjdrogen  gas,  solid  meroaptidos  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  If  the  alcohol,  or  substituted 
marsh-gas  and  aloohol-radical  type,  ia  preserved  here,  it 
would  seem  inevitable  that  further  admissions  of  unknown 
radicals  must  be  made — KS  and  NaS,  namely.  On  the 
homologenio  dootrine,  on  tbo  other  hand,  we  have 
KHS.2H1C  and  NaHS.2HtC.  H.  Wi:rtz. 

Merca'to  Saa  Severi'no,  town  of  Southom  Italy, 
province  of  Salerno,  in  a  fruitful  district,  about  9  miles 
from  the  town  of  Balemo.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  an 
extensive  fendal  territory.     Pop.  in  1874,  9840. 

Merca'to  Sarace'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Forli,  walled,  and  with  an  industriona  and  active  popula- 
tion in  1874  of  6S32. 

Merca'tor  (Obrakd),  b.  Mar.  5, 1512,  at  Rnpelmonde, 
Flanders;  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the  art 
of  engraving  at  Louvain  ;  attracted  attention  first  by  two 
niperb  globes  he  made  in  1311  for  Charles  V. ;  moved  in 
lii9  to  Duisburg ;  published  several  valuable  geographical 
vorks  giving  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  world,  Europe, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  British  Isles ;  and  d.  Dec.  2, 
li94.  His  principal  works  are  Tabnlie  Qeograpkiem  ad 
rumtem  PtoUmei  RntitHlm(W!i),mi  Attattite  Qtographiem 
llrditatSonet  (Ii9a). 

Mereator's  Chart « a  map  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  which  meridians  are  represented  by  parallel  straight 
lines,  and  eirelei  of  latitude  ny  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
meridians.  Longitudes  are  plotted  from  a  scale  of  equal 
parts,  and  latitudes  ttora  a  varying  scale  so  adjusted  that 
the  plot  of  a  ship's  course  or  of  a  rhumb  shall  be  a  straight 
line  making  with  the  meridians  an  angle  equal  to  the  course 
or  the  angle  of  the  rhumb.  The  principle  on  which  the 
projection  i*  made  is  as  follows  :  The  length  of  a  minnte 
of  longitade  in  any  latitude  is  equal  to  the  length  of  a 
mioate  of  longitude  at  the  equator  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
of  that  latitude.  Now,  the  length  of  a  minute  of  longitude 
being  represented  by  a  constant  distance,  the  length  of  a 
minute  of  latitude  must  be  represented  by  the  same  dis- 
tAnce  multiplied  by  the  secant  of  the  corresponding  lati- 
tude. A  scale  constructed  according  to  this  law  is  called  a 
scale  of  meridional  parts.  (See  Meridional  Parts.)  In 
projecting  a  chart  of  this  kind  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
a  perfect  aphere,  and  I  minnte  of  longitude  at  the  eonator, 
or  1  geographic  mile,  ia  taken  aa  a  unit.  The  parallela  of 
latitude  at  the  bottom  and  top,  commencing  at  aome  me- 
ridian, are  divided  into  equal  parts,  each  of  which  containa 
some  convenient  number  of  minutes ;  the  extreme  meridians 
are  divided  into  parts  which  continnally  increase  in  pasaing 
from  the  eqnator  towarda  the  pole,  in  aeoordanoe  with  the 
law  heretofore  explained ;  these  parti  are  taken  from  a 
table  of  meridional  parts  (Table  iii.  Bowditoh'a  iVaviViradoa), 
each  diviaion  oorreaponding  to  a  convenient  number  of 
minntos,  usually  the  same  number  that  is  employed  on  the 
parallel  of  latitude ;  the  corresponding  points  are  united 
by  straight  lines,  and  the  ontlines  of  continents,  islands, 
oceans,  and  the  like  are  then  laid  down  from  their  known 
geographioal  positions,  with  snoh  other  information  as  may 
be  useful  to  the  navigator.  If  any  two  points  on  such  a 
chart  are  joined  by  a  straight  line,  and  a  right  angle  formed 
by  drawing  a  meridian  through  one  extremity,  and  a  par- 
allel of  latitude  through  the  other  extremity,  wo  shall  have 
the  triangle  of  Meicator's  sailing.  The  side  parallel  to  a 
meridian  is  the  augmented  latitude,  the  other  side  about 
the  right  angle  la  the  longitude,  and  the  angle  at  the  base 
is  the  course.  W.  O.  PiCE. 

Mercator's  Sailing  ia  the  method  of  solving  prob- 
lems in  navigation  in  aocordance  with  theprinciples  of 
Mercator's  chart.  W.  O.  Peck. 

Merced',  county  of  California,  extending  X.  E.  from 
the  main  Coast  Range.  Area,  1680  square  miles.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  is  generally  level 
and  highly  fertile.  Cattle,  wheat,  wool,  and  fruit  are  lead- 
ing products.  Wine  and  brandy  are  manufactured.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Visalia  division  of  the  Central 
Pacific  B.  R.     Cap.  Snclling.     Pop.  2807. 

Merced,  post-v.  of  Merced  co.,  Cal.,  1.19  miles  E,  of 
San  Francisco,  on  the  Visalia  division  of  the  Central  Pa- 
eitc  R.  R.,  has  a  good  school,  3  chnrches,  2  newspapers,  2 
banks,  1  planing-mill,  1  machine-shop,  4  large  hotels,  and 
a  number  of  stores.  This  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
tourists  visiting  the  Toaemite  Valley  and  Falls,  and  the 
Mammoth  Tree  Grove.     Pop.  abont  2000. 

RotT.  J.  Steele,  Ed.  "Sak  JoAQCiif  Vallet  Arods." 

Mer'cer,  county  of  N.  W.  Dakota.    Area,  about  900 
square  miles.     The  Missouri  River  is  on  the  X.  and  B., 
several  affluents  of  which  intersect  the  county.     It  has 
been  recently  formed. 
Vol.  hi.— 27 


Mercer,  county  of  N.  W.  Illinois,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  Rivor.  Area,  540  square  miles.  It  is  rather  roll- 
ing, and  18  very  fertile.  Coal  is  mined  at  various  points. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  and 
the  Bookford  Rook  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Carriages 
and  wagons  are  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  Cap. 
Aledo.     Pop.  18,769. 

Mercer,  county  of  Central  Kentucky,  in  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  blue-grass  region.  Area,  3U8  square  milos.  It 
is  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Kentucky  River.  Live-stock, 
com,  wheat,  and  wool  aro  lending  products.  Cap.  Harrods- 
bnrg.     Pop.  13,144. 

Mercer,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  N.  by  Iowa. 
Area,  480  square  miles.  It  is  well  timbered,  fertile,  and 
contains  copper,  iron,  and  coal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool 
are  leading  products.  It  is  in  part  bounded  W.  by  the 
Crooked  Fork  of  Grand  River,  ana  is  traversed  by  the  S.  W. 
division  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
Cap.  Princeton.     Pop.  11,557. 

Mercer,  county  of  New  Jersey,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Delaware  River.  Area,  221}  square  miles.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  nearly  level,  and  is  very  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  tobacco,  hay,  fruit,  and 
garden  products  are  extensively  raised.  Tho  manufactur- 
ing interests  aro  important,  and  include  iron,  iron  castings, 
stone,  earthen,  and  metallic  wares,  carriages,  clothing, 
flour,  woollen  goods,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Camden  and  Amboy,  the  New  Jersey,  the  Bclvidere  Dela- 
ware, and  other  railroads.     Cap.  Trenton.     Pop.  48,386. 

Mercer,  oounty  of  Ohio,  bounded  W,  by  Indiana. 
Area,  470  square  miles.  The  Oreat  Canal  Reservoir,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  world,  is  nearly 
all  in  this  county.  It  ia  8  miles  long,  3}  wide,  10  feet  deep, 
and  oovera  17,000  acres.  A  dam  of  earth  is  built  at  each 
end  across  a  broad  valley.  Its  waters  feed  the  Miami 
Canal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  extensively  produced 
in  the  county.  Bricks  and  lumber  aro  tho  leading  articles 
of  manufacture.     Cap.  Celina.     Pop.  17,254. 

Mercer,  county  of  Pennsylvania,  boanded  W.  by  Ohio. 
Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  very  fertile. 
Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Coal  is 
extensivoly  mined.  The  manufactures  include  leather, 
lumber,  flour,  carriages,  iron,  iron  castings.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  the  Erie 
and  Pittsburg,  the  Jamestown  and  Franklin,  and  the  She- 
nango  and  Allegheny  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Mercer.     Pop.  49,977. 

Mercer,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  S.  by  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  450  square  miles.  It  lies  between  Great 
Flat-top  Mountain  on  the  N.  W.  and  East  River  Mountain 
on  the  S.  B.  It  is  a  fine,  wcll-timbere<),  fertile  region, 
containing  coal  and  limestone.  Tobacco  and  com  are 
leading  products.     Cap.  Princeton.     Pop.  7004. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  Mercer  oo.,  HI.    Pop.  1949. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  Adams  00.,  Ia.    Pop.  138. 

Mercer,  post-tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Me.,  7  miles  S.  W,  of 
NorridgewooK,  has  3  chnrches  and  mannfaotures  of  leather, 
starch,  and  pegs.     Fop.  846. 

Mercer,  post-v.  of  Dublin  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0.   Fop.  73. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  Butler  00.,  Pa.    Pop.  478. 

Mercer,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Mercer  00.,  Pa.,  on  the  New 
Castle  and  Lawrence  and  the  Shenango  and  Allegheny 
R.  Bs.,  60  miles  from  Pittsburg,  has  2  weekly  newspapera. 
Pop.  1235. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  London  eo.,  Va.    Pop.  4360. 

Mercer  (Qen.  Charles  FiirroH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Frede- 
ricksburg, Va.,  June  6, 1778 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  1797 ; 
was  oommissioned  by  Gen.  Washington  captain  of  cavalry 
in  1798,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  France ;  studied  law  ; 
travelled  in  Europe  1802-03 ;  became  aide-de-oamp  to  tho 
governor  during  tne  war  of  1812 ;  commanded  the  defences 
of  Norfolk  1813,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  served 
in  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  1810-17;  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  finance  in  1816,  when  ho  intro- 
duced the  bill  for  the  oonstruotion  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  and  became  president  of  the  canal  company  ; 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  as  a  Federalist  in  1816, 
and  remained  in  that  body  till  1840,  a  longer  period  of 
oontinnous  service  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  1853  he  visited  Europe,  and  conferred  with  the  leading 
men  of  several  countries  in  the  interest  of  tho  complete 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  He  was  a  leading  protection- 
ist.   D.  at  Howard,  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  4, 1858. 

Mercer  (Gen.  Hi;oh),  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  abont 
1721 ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen ;  became  a 
physician,  and  served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
Prince  Charlea  Edward,  the  "  Tonng  Pretender,"  in  1745. 
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In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  he  emigrated 
to  America  in  1 747.  and  settled  as  a  physician  near  the 
present  town  of  Mereersburg,  Pa.  Ho  volunteered  in 
Braddock's  campaign ;  was  appointed  captain ;  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  battle  on  the  Monongahela,  July  9, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  fugitives  from  that 
disastrous  field,  wandered  through  the  wilderness  alone  for 
several  weeks,  until  he  finally  reached  Fort  Cumborland, 
100  miles  distant.  He  received  a  medal  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  Philadelphia  for  his  courage  upon  this  expedition. 
Tn  1758  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  j  accompanied 
Gen.  Forbes  to  Fort  Daquesne  (Pittsburg),  and  command- 
ed that  post  for  some  time.  He  then  settled  as  a  physician 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  was  actively  engaged  in  drilling 
and  organijing  the  minutemen  of  Virginia  in  1775  and  the 
militia  in  1776;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  Virginia 
regiment  Feb.  13,  1776,  and  at  Washington's  request  was 
chosen  by  Congress  brigadier-general  June  5,  177C.  He 
commanded  the  column  of  attack  at  Trenton,  and  advised 
the  night-mareh  upon  Princeton,  in  which  ho  led  the  ad- 
vance, and  at  daybreak  on  Jan.  3,  1777,  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  of  Princeton, 
and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  Removed  to  a  neighboring 
farmhouse,  ho  d.  Jan.  12, 1777,  in  the  arms  of  his  aide-de- 
camp.  Major  Lewis.  His  fkineral  at  Philadelphia  was  at- 
tended by  30,000  people.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  1840. — His  son  HuOH 
(d.  1853)  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Congress. 

Mercer ,(Maj.  Jakes),  b.  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in 
1734;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where 
he  obtained  an  e.ttensive  knowledge  of  Oreek  literature; 
embraced  the  military  career ;  served  in  Germany  during  the 
Seven  Years'  war ;  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
major  in  1772;  resided  a  few  years  in  the  S.  of  France, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  seclusion 
in  Aberdeenshire,  where  his  society  was  sought  and  highly 
prized  by  the  most  eminent  Scottish  writers  of  the  time. 
Maj.  Mercer  wrote  poems  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  without  his  consent.  D.  in 
1804,  in  whioh  year  a  second  edition  of  bis  poems  was 
issued. — He  married  Miss  Katherinf.  DorcLASi),  a  sister 
of  Lord  Glenbervie,  a  lady  whose  extraordinary  beauty 
and  accomplishments  were  long  proverbial  in  Scotland. 

Mercer  (Jesse),  b.  in  Halifax  co.,  N.  C,  Dec.  16.  1769; 
moved  to  Georgia,  and  after  being  ordained  to  the  Baptist 
ministry  took  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  in  Wilkes  co.  in 
1789 ;  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  perhaps  did  more 
to  build  up  his  denomination  in  the  Southern  States  than 
any  other  one  man.  His  collection  of  hymns,  in  a  volume 
entitled  Mercer's  Cluaterj  is  still  in  use  in  almost  all  the 
Southern  Baptist  oongregations ;  wrote  Bhtory  of  the  Geor- 
gia Baptitt  A—oeialion  (1836),  and  edited  for  many  years 
the  Chrittian  Index  of  Georgia.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  useful  members  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1798.  Having  acquired  a  considerable  estate, 
and  being  without  children,  he  founded  by  a  liberal  dona- 
tion an  institution  of  learning  which  was  named  Mercer 
University.  This  was  at  first  established  at  Pennfield,  but 
has  since  been  moved  to  Macon,  6a.,  where  it  is  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  D,  in  Butts  co.,  Ga.,  Sept.  6,  1841, 
(See  his  Memnir,  by  C.  D.  Mallory.)       A.  H.  Stephens. 

Mercer  (John  Francis),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1 758 ;  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier ;  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress 1782-85;  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution  1787,  whioh  he  did  not  sign; 
member  of  Congress  from  Maryland  1792-94;  governor 
of  Maryland  1801-03.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  30, 1821.— 
His  daughter  Margaret,  b.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  1791,  freed 
her  slaves  and  sent  them  to  Liberia,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  supported  herself  by  teaching  school ;  author  of 
Sludiet  for  Bible-Cla—et  and  Elhia  tn  Leltert  to  Youtig 
ladi'eii.     T>.  in  1841. 

Mer'cersbnrg,  post-b.  of  Franklin  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Cumberland  Valley  K.  R.,  10  miles  W.  of  Greencastle,  has 
1  weekly  newspaper,  and  !•  the  seat  of  Mercersburg  Col- 
lege. It  was  formerly  tbe  seat  of  Marshal  College  and 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
(1835).  "  Mercersburg  theology,"  headed  by  Dr.  Nevin, 
and  advocated  in  the  Mercerabtirg  Review  (1851),  developed 
a  peculiar  type  of  thought,  and  created  much  commotion 
and  controversy  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Mercersburg 
College  was  organized  after  the  removal  of  Marshal  Col- 
lege to  Lancaster,  Pa.  (1853),  and  occupies  the  same  build- 
ing.    Pop.  971. 

flterchant,  Commiasion.    See  Factob. 

Mer'chantville)  post-v.  of  Stockton  tp.,  Camden  co., 
N.  J.,  4  miles  E.  of  Camden,  contains  the  residences  of 
many  business-men  of  Philadelphia.    Pop.  245, 

Mer'cia,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  seven 
flii.Tnn  IcintrHnmA  in  F.nvliLnfl.  cnmnrised  the  whole  central 


part  of  the  country  from  the  Thames  to  Yorkshire.  It 
was  an  independent  state  from  585  to  825,  when  it  was  con- 
quered and  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  Wessez. 

Mer'cury  [Lat.  Mercurius,  from  merx  and  mercart],  in 
Roman  mythology,  the  god  of  commeroe  and  gain,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  became  in  course  of 
time  completely  identified  with  him.  A  temple  was  built 
in  Rome  to  Mercury  as  early  as  495  n.  c,  and  an  altar  was 
raised  to  him  near  the  Porta  Conena,  by  the  side  of  a  well 
to  which  the  merchants  repaired  on  the  festival  of  the  god 
(May  25)  to  sprinkle  themselves  and  their  goods  with  the 
magic  waters  of  the  well,  that  they  might  bo  purified  and 
yield  a  large  profit.  In  the  Vicus  Sobrius  stood  a  statue 
of  Mercuriiu  malevoliu,  the  ill-willed;  no  shop  was  allowed 
to  be  kept  in  this  street,  and  mitk  waa  offered  to  the  god  in 
this  place  instead  of  wine. 

Mercnry,  the  planet  which  travels  nearest  to  the  sun, 
unless,  indeed,  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  account* 
which  some  observers  have  given  of  the  transit  of  dark 
bodies  other  than  the  sun-spots  across  the  disk  of  the  sun. 
Mercury  travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  35,392,000  miles 
from  the  sun,  but  the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  consider- 
able, amounting  to  0.205618,  and  thus  his  greatest  dis- 
tance, 42,669,000  miles,  differs  from  his  least  distance, 
28,115,000  miles,  by  14,554,000  miles,  or  by  more  than 
half  bis  least  distance.  As  the  earth's  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  amounts  to  01,430,000  miles,  Mercury's  distance 
from  the  earth  when  he  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  the 
earth  and  sun  varies  from  about  63,300,000  miles  to  about 
48,760,000  miles;  but  when  thus  placed  he  is  invisible.  He 
is  most  favorably  placed  for  observation  when  at  a  distance 
of  about  85,000,000  miles,  at  Ms  greatest  elongation  from 
the  sun,  at  which  time  he  appears  as  a  half  disk.  He  is 
always  seen  near  the  sun,  however,  his  maximum  elonga- 
tion amounting  only  to  about  27°,  while  his  minimum 
amounts  only  to  about  18°,  In  northern  latitudes,  more-  | 
over.  Mercury  Is  always  S.  of  the  sun  when  he  attains  his 
maximum  elongation,  and  is  therefore  less  favorably  seen. 
Mercury  completes  a  sidereal  revolution  in  87.9693  days; 
his  mean  synodical  period  (the  interval  separating  his 
successive  returns  to  inferior  ooigunotion)  amounting  to 
11S.877  days.  His  orbit  is  inclined  7°  0'  8"  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic — an  inclination  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
the  primary  planets,  but  far  surpassed  in  the  case  of  sev- 
eral of  the  planetoids  or  asteroids.  Telescopic  observation 
of  Mercury  has  revealed  very  little  of  interest.  Sehriiter, 
by  careful  study  of  the  phases  of  Mercury,  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  planet  rotates  on  his  axis  in  24A.  bm. 
30>.,  but  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  either  on  this 
result,  or  on  the  estimated  inclination  of  the  axis  of  Mer- 
cury to  the  plane  of  bis  orbit.  Still,  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  in  1801,  Harding  disoovered  a  streak  on  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  Mercury,  the  careful  observation  of  which 
resulted  in  his  obtaining  a  rotation-period  almost  identical 
with  Schroter's.  The  figure  of  Mercury  shows  no  sensible 
compression.  There  would  seem  to.be  mountaini  of  great 
sice  on  the  planet's  surface,  for,  if  Schroter's  observations 
can  be  trusted,  one  mountain  on  Mercury  has  a  height 
equal  to  T^^^  °^  ^^®  planet's  radius,  or  to  about  12  miles. 
But  later  observers,  using  telescopes  of  the  best  modem 
construction,  have  failed  so  completely  in  recognizing  the 
marks  described  by  Schroter  that  great  doubt  necessarily 
rests  on  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  Mercury  passes 
between  the  earth  and  sun  more  than  three  times  in  each 
year,  and  when,  during  one  of  these  passages,  Mercury  is 
near  one  or  other  of  the  points  on  nis  orbit,  called  his 
nodes,  where  he  crosses  the  plane  of  tho  ecliptic,  he  ap- 
pears to  pass  across  the  face  of  tho  sun.  Such  an  occur- 
rence is  called  a  transit  of  Mercury,  and,  though  of  less 
interest  than  a  transit  of  Venus,  is  yet  of  use  to  astrono- 
mers—first, as  a  means  of  determining  with  great  accuracy 
the  motions  of  the  planet ;  and  secondly,  because  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  to  be  expected  during  the 
more  important  transits  of  Venus.  Transits  of  Mercury 
occur  at  intervals  of  13,  7,  10,  3,  10,  3,  etc.,  years,  always 
either  in  May  or  November.  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Mercnry,  Componndi  and  Natare  of  [Lat.  Mer- 
curiiu] ;  synonyms,  Hydrargyrum  (which  is  its  Latin 
name,  from  the  Greek  name  iipitrfttat,  "liquid  silver"), 
Qviick*ilterj  Argentum  vicnm;  Ger.  Quecktilher;  Fr.  nter- 
cure,  the  only  yet-known  simple  metal  which  assumes  na- 
turally a  melted  or  liquid  form — ^that  is,  whioh  has  a  fus- 
ing-point  below  our  average  normal  range  of  temperatures 
over  the  middle  tones  of  the  globe.  It  occurs  as  a  native 
metal,  like  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  and  has  been  known 
to  mankind,  therefore,  from  time  immemorial.  Its  chlo- 
rides were  also  known  of  old — corrotire  tublimate  and  the 
red  oxide  to  the  Arabians,  and  calomel  to  the  alohemii^ts. 
Its  sulphide,  cinnabar,  has  been  used  as  a  pigment  from 
the  most  ancient  times.^  ,,1        r\i'^rsl{> 

tiigitized  by  VjOVJV  It. 
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Oegwrre iteg  and  Prtparation. — Besides  the  native  metal, 
it  occurs  ehiefly  as  cinnabar,  its  most  abundant  ore.  The 
most  famous  American  localities  are  in  California,  New 
Almaden  and  New  Idria,  named  after  the  two  most  pro- 
ductive European  localities,  Almaden  in  Spain  and  Idria 
in  Camiola.  There  are,  however,  numerous  other  undevel- 
oped cinnabar-bearing  regions  in  the  Paoifio  States  of 
America.  Cinnabar  is  reduced  to  metallic  mercury  either 
by  distilling  with  lime  to  combine  with  the  sulphur,  or  by 
simply  distilliag  in  a  current  of  air,  which  oxidizes  the  sul- 
phur to  sulphurous  acid  gas,  leaving  the  mercury  free.  Me- 
tallic iron  aai  also  been  used  to  combine  with  and  retain 
the  sulphur.  The  reduced  liquid  metal  is  sent  into  com- 
merce in  bottles  of  wrought  iron  closed  with  screw  stop- 
pers, oontaining  about  seventy-five  pounds  each.  , 
Cktmiral  amd  Plifncttl  Xatnre. — It  is  justly  to  be  ranked  ' 
among  the  "  noble  metals,"  from  the  fact  that  when  pure  it  < 
docs  not  waste  away  or  rust  in  ordinary  air,  resembling  in 
this  respect  gold,  silver,  and  platinum.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, the  inconvenience  ariiting  from  its  Hauidity  renders 
it  impossible  that  it  should  beoome  generally  a  repository 
of  ralae  or  a  medium  of  exchange,  like  the  precious 
metals,  though  it  ka»  been  used  as  such  in  emergencies. 
Pure  mercury  is  almost  silver-white,  of  mirror-like  lustre, 
which  lustre  it  preserves  perfectly  in  air  free  from  sulphur. 
Like  silver,  it  is  tamishea  superficially  by  sulphurous  em- 
anations. Dost  also  may  adhere  and  tmroish  it,  but  it  is 
readily  restored  to  perfect  brilliancy  by  straining,  or  even 
by  pouring  througn  a  glass  funnel,  to  which  the  dust  or 
tamish-filma  will  adhere.  The  worst  enemies  to  its  purity 
are  other  metalt,  and  ignorance  of  tbil  fact  often  leads  to 
the  ruin  or  great  deterioration  in  value  of  large  amounts 
of  raereary.  No  metal  should  ever  be  allowed  to  tonch  it 
except  iron  or  platinum.  The  smallest  proportion  of  some 
common  metals,  especially  lead,  tin,  and  sine,  and  even 
copper  to  a  lees  extent,  causes  it  to  tarnish  constantly  and 
k>se  its  lostre,  and  iigures  its  perfect  liquidity,  making  it 
Kimewbat  visoons  and  adhetvnt  to  other  bodies,  so  that  it 
will  "drag  a  tail"  behind  when  flawing  over  a  surface, 
rendering  it  aseless  for  nearly  all  its  practical  application! 
without  pnriBcation  by  processes  which  are  none  too  easy. 
In  such  eases,  however,  if  the  amount  of  base  metal  is 
minute,  it  may  be  removed  by  agitating  with  a  diluted  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  for  some  time.  The  mercury  ia 
thus  "  fiourod  "  or  finely  divided  into  globules,  extending 
its  surface  so  greatly  that  the  base  metal  is  soon  converted 
into  chloride  and  dissolved  out.  On  washing  then  repeat- 
edly with  clean  water,  the  globules  will  usually  coalesce 
again.  If  some  of  them  refuse  to  do  so,  it  is  best  to  add  a 
minute  quantity  of  amalgam  of  todiuntf  which  causes  tn- 
ttaut  coalescence  of  the  minutest  globules.  Mercury  which 
gets  into  this  state  of  fine  division,  so  that  it  will  not  run 
together  spontaneously,  is  lost  in  immense  quantities  in 
mining  conntries  by  being  washed  away  in  suspension  in 
water  and  mingled  with  sand  and  "  tailings."  This  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  final  loss  of  the  mercury  which  passes 
into  commerce ;  and  great  saving  of  wealth  would  follow 
from  the  practice  of  methods  that  would  obviate  this — a 
f^rtiorif  from  the  fact  that  in  those  cases  the  floured  mer- 
cury is  generally  charged,  usually  very  richly,  with  the 
prtrioHt  mrlali  it  has  taken  up  in  its  comminglement  with 
the  ore.  Mercury  when  pure  has  a  density  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  determinations  (those  of  Blot  and 
Arago,  Kuppfer,  Kopp,  and  Regnault),  from  13.&8  to  13.59 
in  the  liquid  form,  but  contracting  so  greatly  when  froten, 
to  between  14.4  and  14.5  (Schulie  and  Biddle),  that  it  sug- 
gests passage  into  an  allotropic  or  polymeric  modification 
(a  circumstance  in  which  both  silver  and  lead  resemble  it). 
When  it  is  frozen,  which  requires  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture to  just  about  39°  F.  below  lero,  according  to  Hutchins 
(=  —  39.44°  C),  it  forms  a  tin-like  mass,  which  is  crystal- 
line, but  nevertheless  malleable.  It  boils,  when  pure,  at  a 
temperature  variably  stated  at  from  346.5"  (Crichton)  to 
3t0°  (Dulong  and  Petit),  yielding  a  transparent  oolor- 
leM  vapor  6.7  times  as  heavy  as  air.  Some  believe  that 
minute  impurities  raise  its  point  of  ebullition,  which 
may  account  for  these  variable  figures.  Mercury,  when 
exposed  to  the  air  at  or  near  its  boiling-point,  is  slowly 
oxidised  to  the  red  oxide;  which,  when  exposed  again 
to  a  still  higher  heat,  is  again  decomposed  into  its  ele- 
ments. 

I'm  of  Mercury. — The  most  important  of  these  is  in  the 
working  of  the  ores  of  Gold  and  Silter.  (See  these  heads.) 
It  is  also  used  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  lines  of  voltaic 
batteries,  in  making  looking-glasses,  in  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, steam-gauges  and  other  pressure-gauges,  in 
dental  amalgams  (with  copper).  In  the  laboratory  it  is  a 
valuable  agent  also  in  endiometry  (for  confining  gases),  in 
mercurial  pumps,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  used  for  pre- 
paring several  important  medicinal  compounds. 

Compound)  of  Merettry. — Several  of  the   amalgam$,  or 


oompounds  of  mercury  with  other  metals,  are  useful  sub- 
stances. The  dental  amalgam,  with  eopper,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  That  with  tin  forms  the  coating  on  look- 
ing-glasses. Sodium-amnlgam  is  used  in  the  laboratory 
for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  and  in  the  arts  in  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals,  and  in  the  re- 
covery of  meroury  which  has  been  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  two  chlorides  of  mercury,  known  commercially 
as  carroaire  gubliiHate  and  cnlomelf  have  already  been  de- 
scribed under  their  appropriate  heads.  The  protoxide  or 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  known  as  red  precipitate  in  medi- 
cine, is  formed  both  by  beating  mercury  in  the  air  and  by 
applying  beat  to  the  nitrate.  The  only  other  compound 
of  importance  is  the  sulphide,  which,  when  artificially  pre- 
pared, forms  the  beautiful  pigment  known  as  vermilion, 
and  as  found  native  is  the  mineral  Ci.nxabar,  already  de- 
scribed.    (See  that  head.)  Hehry  Wi-rtz. 

MercniTt  Medicinal  IJtes  of.  The  medicinal  uses 
of  compounds  of  mercury  are  various,  depending  on  the 
different  physiological  effects  of  difiTerent  preparations. 
These  have  therefore  to  be  studied  seriatim.  But  there  is 
a  general  aflTection  of  the  system  called  mereurializalion, 
induced  by  the  steady  impregnation  of  the  blood  with  the 
metal,  which  is  essentially  the  same  whatever  be  the  prep- 
aration of  mercury  used.  This  will,  then,  first  be  consid- 
ered. Physiologically,  the  symptoms  of  mercurialization 
are  briefly  as  follows:  There  are  first  a  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth,  a  soreness  of  the  gums,  with  swelling  and  red- 
ness of  the  same,  and  a  peculiar  fetor  in  the  breath.  Next 
comes  a  tendency  to  increase  of  the  secretions,  especially 
of  the  saliva,  to  be  followed  by  a  general  inflammation  of  the 
Btrneturea  oif  the  mouth,  swelling  of  the  salivary  glands, 
excessive  and  foul-smelling  salivary  secretion,  and  accom- 
panying fever.  If  the  poisoning  continue,  this  condition, 
known  as  ealiration,  may  lead  to  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Ulcers,  gangrene,  caries  of  the  teeth,  and 
hsemorrhagetf  may  occur  in  the  affected  parts ;  and  now 
also  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  will  be  profoundly 
disturbed.  Diarrhoea,  emaciation,  grave  impoverishment 
of  the  blood,  with  absorption  of  newly-formea  tissues,  may 
result,  establishing  a  state  of  general  devitalization,  from 
which  the  sufferer  will  but  slowly  recover.  While  in  this 
oondition  tho  internal  organs  are  liable  to  inflame,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  the  individual  is  apt  to  "  take  cold."  If 
the  poisoning  have  resulted  from  breathing  mercurial  va- 
pors, as  in  the  oase  of  artisans  working  with  mercury,  the 
symptoms  of  the  mercurial  infection  aro  somewhat  dificr- 
ent.  Salivation  does  not  ocoar,  but  the  poison  attacks  the 
nervous  system,  producing  a  peculiar  trembling  of  tho 
limha,  called  "  mercurial  tremor."  This  may  be  no  severe 
as  to  render  the  sufferer  unable  to  stand,  or  even  to  use  the 
hands  for  any  useful  purpose.  Therapeutically,  the  induc- 
tion of  moderate  grades  of  general  mercurialization  was 
formerly  one  of  the  commonest  practices  of  the  physician, 
being  systematically  resorted  to  in  almost  all  inflamma- 
tiona,  under  the  idea  that  thereby  the  inflammatory  process 
could  be  cheeked,  or  at  least  controlled  in  severity,  and  the 
absorption  of  its  morbid  products  hastened.  But  of  late 
years  this  practice  has  been  steadily  losing  favor,  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammations  without  mercury  apparently  giving 
as  good  and  even  better  results  than  the  mercurial  system. 
Very  many  physicians  therefore  limit  the  medicinal  use  of 
general  mercurialization  to  the  single  disease  syphilis, 
in  which  its  extraordinary  power  has  been  overwhelmingly 
jemonstrated.  But  even  nere  the  old  habit  of  pushing 
the  drug  to  actual  salivation  has  been  wholly  abandoned, 
and  the  development  of  a  slight  sponginess  and  tenderness 
of  the  guma  ia  recognized  as  the  utmost  physiological  limit 
of  therapeutic  mercurialization. 

Other  special  properties  and  uses  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions are  as  follows :  In  general,  the  mercuric  compounds 
are  intensely  irritant,  corrosive,  and  highly  poisonous  to 
all  forms  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable.  When  swallowed 
in  poisonous  dose  they  produce  intense  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation,  with  extremely  severe  burning  pain,  vomit- 
ing, purging,  cramps,  excessive  prostration,  and -death.  If 
the  sufi'crer  live  several  days,  salivation  fVom  absorption 
of  the  merenrial  may  occur.     The  antidote 'in  mercuric 

Soisoning  ia  some  form  of  albumen,  as  white  of  egg,  milk, 
our  and  water.  But  as  the  insoluble  albuminates  thus  form- 
ed are  again  redissolvod  if  left  in  the  alimentary  .cnnal, 
tho  poison  must  be  got  rid  of  by  emetics.  The  effects  on 
tho  system  are  to  be  treated  on  general  principles.  Tho 
mercuric  compounds  used  internally  in  medicine  are  mer- 
curic chloride  (corrosive  Buhlimate),  mercuric  iodide  (red 
iodide),  and  mercuric  cyanide.  These  are  employed  in 
minute  dose,  largely  diluted,  to  induce  therapeutic  mer- 
curialization in  syphilis,  and  in  weak  solution  or  in  oint- 
ment as  external  applicationa  in  many  forma  of  chronic 
skin  disease,  especially  where  depending  on  the  prcsenca 
of  a  parasite.     Corrosive  sublimate  in  exceedingly  small 
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doses  is  also  used  intomally  in  certain  digestive  derange- 
ments witli  diarrhoea.  In  striliing  contrast  with  the  mer- 
cario  are  the  mercurons  compounds  and  preparations  of 
the  metal  itself.  Those  used  internally  in  medicine  are 
mercarous  chloride  (calomel),  merourous  iodide  (green 
iodide),  blue  pill  or  hlue  mass  (metallio  mereury  thor- 
oughly rubbed  into  a  pasty  mass  with  confection  of  roses 
and  liquorice-root),  and  mercury  with  ohalk  or  "gray 
powder "  (metallio  mercury  rubbed  into  a  grayish  powder 
with  prepared  chal^).  These  preparations  have  not  the 
corrosive  and  poisonous  properties  of  the  higher  com- 
pounds— a  fact  probably  largely  due  to  their  great  insol- 
ubility. Given  in  small  repeated  dose,  they  are  in  some 
way  slowly  dissolved  in  the  juices  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
become  thus  absorbed,  and  readily  induce  general  merou- 
rialiiation.  They  are  accordingly  much  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  syphilis.  In  single  largo  dose  the  tendency  of 
the  present  group  is  to  a  cathartic  effect,  strongest  in  the 
ease  of  calomel,  weakest  in  mercury  with  chalk.  When  so 
operating  the  mercurial  is  itself  discharged  before  there  is 
time  for  its  solution  and  absorption,  and  hence  this  mer- 
ourial  purging  is  unattended  by  any  general  infection  with 
the  metal.  The  stools  produced  are  yellow  and  green,  ap- 
parently from  the  presence  of  bile — an  indication  that  th< 


cathartic  action  extends  to  the  duodenum,  and  thus  the 
bile  contained  in  that  part  of  the  intestine  is  discharged 
per  rectum  instead  of  being  reabsorbed.  Calomel  is  a  good 
deal  used,  either  alone  or  with  other  cathartics,  as  a  pur- 
gative, and  calomel,  bine  pill,  and  mercury  with  chalk 
often  prove  curative  in  many  intestinal  derangements,  es- 
pecially in  that  condition  commonly  called  "  biliousness ;" 
but  the  philosophy  of  their  curative  action  is  not  fully 
made  out.  Many  other  preparations  of  mercury  are  used 
for  certain  special  purposes.  Mercurial  or  blue  ointment 
(metallic  mercury  mbl>od  thoroughly  with  lard  and  suet) 
is  mnoh  nsed  as  a  means  of  producing  general  morcurial- 
isation  in  syphilis,  a  small  piece  of  the  oiiftment  being 
rubbed  into  the  skin  daily.  It  is  also  employed  for  purely 
local  purposes  in  many  skin  diseases  and  for  the  killing 
of  parasites.  A  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  oleic  acid 
forms  a  more  elegant  preparation  for  the  same  purposes. 
Mercurons  oxide  (black  oxide)  and  mercuric  snlphide  (cin- 
nabar) are  sometimes  used  to  mercurialize  in  syphilis  by 
the  process  of  "fumigation,"  the  compounds  being  volatii- 
ixed  by  heat  and  allowed  to  precipitate  upon  the  naked 
skin  of  the  patient;  calomel  is  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Mercuric  oxide  and  ammoniated  mercury  (white 
precipitate)  are  nsed  only  externally  as  gently  irritant 
applications  to  sluggish  sores.  They  arc  generally  used 
made  into  ointments.  Citrine  ointment,  containing  mer- 
cury in  the  form  of  nitrate,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
An  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  used  as  a  powerful 
caustic,  and  finally  the  yellow  snlphate,  or  "  tnrpeth  min- 
eral," is  a  prompt  and  non-nauseating  but  harsn  and  un- 
equal emetic.  Edwakd  Cubtis. 

Mercr>  Sisters  of,  a  religious  order  founded  in  1831 
by  Catharine  McAuley  at  Dublin,  adopted  in  1835  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  somewhat  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  practical  purpose  of  the  order,  and  was  confirmed  in 
1840  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  After  a  preliminary  postu- 
lanoy  of  six  months  and  a  novitiate  of  two  years  the  Sis- 
ters become  members  of  the  order  by  taking  the  vows, 
binding  for  life,  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the 
service  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant.  Wherever  sufficient 
means  are  procured  a  House  of  Mercy  is  established,  in 
which  destitute  girls  of  good  character  are  taken  care  of, 
and  from  which  help,  spiritual  and  bodily,  is  administered 
to  the  sick  and  poor.  All  such  houses  within  one  diocese 
form  one  body  under  a  common  superior,  elooted  by  the 
Sisters  and  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  first 
House  of  Mercy  in  America  was  established  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  in  1842 ;  the  first  in  the  U.  S.  at  Pittsburg 
in  1843,  The  order  has  now  houses,  schools,  asylums,  and 
hospitals  all  over  the  U.  S.  In  Europe  the  order  has  also 
spread  very  rapidly. 

Mer'cyTille,  post-v.  of  Macon  co..  Ho.    Pop.  79. 

Mer'edUll)  tp.  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  W.  side 
of  Lake  Winnipiseogee.  It  contains  Meredith  Village,  a 
post-village  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R., 
37  miles  N.  of  Concord.  It  has  a  savings  bank,  3  ohurohes, 
and  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  cottons,  lumber,  hosiery, 
and  other  goods.    Pop.  1807. 

HI ereditfa,  post-tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  T.    Pop.  1402. 

Meredith  (Georse),  b.  in  Hampshire,  England,  about 
1828 ;  was  educated  in  Germany ;  studied  law,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  literature;  published  Poemt  (1851), 
Farina,  a  Legend  of  Cologne  (lSi7),  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Fereril  (1859),  a  philosophical  novel,  Modern  Zove,  Poenit 


venturet  of  Harry  Richmond  (1871),  and  nnmeroos  other 
novels. 

Meredith  (Louisa  Twamley),  b.  at  Birmingham, 
England,  1812 ;  received  an  artistic  education ;  published 
in  1835  a  volume  of  poems,  and  in  183fi  The  Romance  of 
Nature,  or  the  FloKtr  Seaeont  Rltutrated,  both  illustrated 
by  her  own  pencil.  In  1839  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles 
Meredith,  and  emigrated  with  him  to  Australia.  After 
residing  five  years  at  Sidney,  they  settled  in  Tasmania, 
where  Mr.  Meredith  became  colonial  treasurer.  She  pub- 
lished A'olei  and  Sketchet  of  Nen  South  Walet  (1844), 
which  appeared  in  Murray's  "  Home  and  Colonial  Li- 
brary," and  was  highly  commended ;  My  Home  in  Tatma- 
nia  (1852),  with  illustrations  ;  Some  of  My  Bnth  Frieudt 
in  Tasmania  (1859),  Oner  the  Strai/i  (1880),  and  Loved  and 
Loll,  a  volume  of  verse,  illnstrated  by  herself. 

Meredith  (Williak  Morris),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia June  8,  1799 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; began  legal  practice  about  1820;  attained  a 
wide  reputation;  was  much  in  public  life  in  Pennsylvania; 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  1849-50 ;  attorney-general 
of  Pennsylvania  1861-67 ;  presided  over  the  Pennsylvania 
constitutional  convention ;  declined  a  position  as  counsel 
for  the  U.  S.  at  the  Geneva  conference.  D.  at  Philadelphia 
Aug.  17,  1873. 

Meredo'sia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  III.,  on  the 
E.  bunk  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  on  the  Toledo  Wabash 
and  Western  R.  R.,  126  miles  by  water  above  St.  Louis, 
and  24  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Jacksonville.    Pop.  1383. 

Meres  (FRAifcis),  b.  in  England  about  1570 ;  was  author 
of  Wit^9  Treaturie  (1697),  WitU  Academy,  a  Treaenrie  of 
Goulden  Sentencee,  Similiee,  and  Ejcaniptea  (1634),  and  of 
a  translation  of  the  Sinner't  Quide  by  Fray  Luis  de  Gran- 
ada (1598-1614).  The  first-named  work  was  a  '*  compar- 
ative discourse  of  our  English  poets  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  poets,"  which  became  popular  as  a  schoolbook, 
and  is  celebrated  as  containing  the  earliest  critical  refer- 
ences to  Shakspeare.  The  time  and  place  of  Meres's  death 
are  unknown. 

Mergan'ser,  a  name  given  to  several  birds  of  the  fam- 
ily AnatidsB  and  the  genus  Mergne,  Six  speciee  are  recog- 
nised by  G.  R.  Gray.  The  hooded  merganser  of  North 
America  {Mergnt  mcnUatue)  is  a  beautiful  water-fowl, 
known  as  hairy-head,  wator-pheasant,  and  hooded  shel- 
drake. The  red-breasted  merganser,  M.  terraior,  is  com- 
mon to  both  continents.  These  birds  belong  to  the  family 
of  ducks,  and  have  been  said  to  hybridise  with  other  ducks 
oven  when  wild. 

Merg'er  [Lat.  mergere,  "to  sink"],  in  law,  is  the  ab- 
sorption or  extinguishment  of  one  estate  or  contract  or 
interest  by  another  of  a  higher  grade,  when  both  become 
vested  in  the  same  person  in  one  and  the  same  right.  The 
most  extensive  and  general  application  of  this  doctrine  is 
in  the  law  of  real  estate.  Whenever  a  greater  and  a  less 
estate  coincide  and  meet  in  the  same  person,  without  any 
intervening  estate,  the  latter  is  absorbed,  or,  as  it  were, 
swallowed  up  by  the  former,  which  is  therefore  the  only 
estate  which  the  owner  of  the  property  is  subsec^ncntly 
deemed  to  have.  Thus,  if  a  tenant  for  years  acquire  the 
reversion  in  fee  simple  in  his  own  right,  the  estate  for 
years  is  merged  in  the  fee,  and  he  ceases  to  be  longer  /«- 
eee,  having  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  property. 
So  if  the  mortgagee  of  an  estate  acquires  the  equity  of  re- 
demption, merger  will  take  place  ana  he  will  become  vested 
with  the  entire  estate.  The  same  result  will  follow  if  the 
mortgagor  takes  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage  or  becomes 
otherwise  vested  with  the  mortgagee's  interest.  It  is  a 
general  principle  that  whenever  a  legal  and  an  equitable 
estate  in  the  same  land  unite  in  the  same  person,  the  lat- 
ter will  merge  in  the  former.  In  courts  of  equity,  how- 
ever, the  strict  legal  rules  of  merger  are  not  invariably 
adhered  to,  and  may  be  disregarded  when  they  would  work 
injustice  or  frustrate  the  lawful  intentions  of  the  parties. 
If  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  person  in  whom  the  estates 
unite  that  they  should  be  kept  distinct  interests,  and  the 
rights  of  other  parties  will  not  be  unwarrantably  preju- 
diced, equity  will  usually  prevent  the  operation  of  merger. 
An  estate  in  land  may  become  merged  as  to  a  part  of  the 
premises,  but  still  subsist  as  to  the  remaining  part;  as  if, 
for  example,  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  acquire  the  rever- 
sion in  part  of  the  property  held  under  the  tenancy.  He 
will  in  such  a  case  become  the  absolute  owner  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  land,  while  he  remains  tenant  of  the  other.  If 
the  several  estates  by  act  of  the  law  unite  in  the  same  per- 
son, but  not  in  the  same  right  or  interest,  no  merger  will 
occur.  If,  therefore,  an  executor  who  has  a  reversion  in 
his  own  right  acquire  a  term  for  years  in  his  capacity  as 
executor,  the  two  estates  will  not  merge.    Bo  if  a  rever-        i 
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piKe,  a«  he  holds  the  rerenion  in  hi>  own  right,  but  the 
term  in  the  right  of  his  wife.  The  several  estates  must 
also  be  immediately  expectant  npon  each  other  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  though  there  are  some  exceptions  at  common  law 
when  the  intervening  estate  is  a  contingent  remainder. 

Instances  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  merger 
oecar  also  in  other  branches  of  the  law.  Thus,  if  a  con- 
tract of  specialt.T,  as  a  bond,  be  given  by  a  debtor,  binding 
him  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  founded  upon  simple  con- 
tract, the  remedy  upon  the  specialty  supersedes  or  extin- 
guishes that  upon  the  original  agreement,  inasmuch  as  the 
ssbstituted  obligation  is  of  a  higher  nature.  For  a  like 
reason  the  recovery  of  judgment  npon  a  claim  arising  out 
of  simple  contract  extinguishes  the  original  ground  of  in- 
debtedness, and  the  only  subsequent  remedy  available 
is  an  action  upon  the  judgment  if  it  be  not  previously 
satiafled.  So  a  valid  award  by  arbitrators  is  a  bar  to  a 
suit  for  the  original  cause  of  action.  But  no  merger  will 
take  place  when  both  securities  are  of  the  same  character 
or  degree.  Thus,  one  chattel-mortgage  would  not  extin- 
guish another.  A  lien  npon  chattels  is  generally  extin- 
guished if  the  property  to  which  it  attaohes  is  purchased 
by  the  lienor.  The  term  "merger"  is  also  employed  in  the 
English  law  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  illustrated.  Thus  it  is  there  a  rule  that 
when  a  felony  has  been  committed  which  entitles  the  party 
iiynred  to  bring  a  civil  ootion  for  redress,  as  well  as  to 
institute  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  remedy  by  action  is 
merged  in  the  remedy  by  prosecution,  or,  as  it  is  briefly 
expressed,  the  trespass  is  merged  in  the  felony.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  civil  remedy  is  extinguished,  but 
only  that  It  is  superseded  or  postponed  nntil  the  criminal 
proceedings  are  terminated.  After  the  end  of  the  prose- 
cution the  action  is  maintainable.  This  rule  is  established 
in  order  that  the  party  injured  may  be  induced  to  prose-  ; 
cute  the  public  offence,  which  be  might  avoid  doing  if  he 
were  first  permitted  to  recover  satisfaction  for  his  private 
injary.  The  faot  that  private  persons  generally  act  as  crim- 
inal prosecators  in  England  makes  this  rule  important. 
But  in  the  U.  S.,  where  the  prosecution  of  criminal  offences 
is  generally  committed  to  special  public  ofBeials,  the  Eng- 
lish rule  has  been  generally  abolished. 

Georob  Chase.     Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Mer^i,  one  of  the  three  Tenasserim  provinces  of  Far- 
ther India,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  consisting  of  a 
territory  stretching  along  the  ooast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
from  lat  10°  to  13°  K.,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
■mall  islands  known  as  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  The 
islands  are  all  high  and  mostly  naked,  but  rich  in  edible 
birds'  nests,  tortoise-shell,  and  pearls.  The  territory  of 
the  mainland  produces  sapan-wood  and  ivory,  and  is  rich 
in  tin  and  xinc.  The  capital  is  Mergui,  situated  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  delta  of  the  Mergui  River,  in  lat  12°  26'  N.  It 
has  a  good  harbor  and  some  trade,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  house  of  the  governor,  the  hospital,  and  the  bar- 
raaks,  it  contains  only  mean  and  miserable  houses.  Pop. 
8000,  consisting  of  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  Chinese  settlers. 

Mer'iani  (Ebshezbr),  b.  at  Concord,  Mass.,  June  20, 
179t:  became  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  in  Kentucky, 
and  was  afterwards  a  merchant  of  Zanesville,  0. ;  removed 
in  1838  to  New  York,  and  became  a  successful  soapmaker 
and  chandler.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  kept  records 
of  the  weather,  which  he  observed  with  nnnsaal  oare ; 
was  also  remarkably  charitable  and  kind  to  the  poor.  He 
established  in  1841  the  Municipal  OoMetteer,  a  periodical, 
and  wrote  many  scientific  articles,  mainly  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  Gommtrce.   D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  19, 1861. 

Mnr'ian  (MATTR.er9),  b.  at  B!lle  in  1593 ;  lived  in  Paris 
and  Frankfort,  and  d.  at  Sobwalbaoh  Jnno  19,  1653.  His 
topographical  work,  giving  perspective  views  of  European 
cities,  drawn,  engraved,  and  described  by  himself,  com- 
menced in  1640  and  continued  after  his  death,  is  of  great 
value,  while  his  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  Gottfried's  Chron- 
iele,  etc.  have  only  small  interest. — His  daughter,  Maria 
SiBTLLA  Herian,  aequlred  great  skill  in  painting  in- 
sects, caterpillars,  and  butterflies  with  water-colors  on 
parchment.  She  was  b.  at  Frankfort  Apr.  6,  1647 ;  went 
to  Surinam,  where  she  spent  two  years  studying  the  in- 
sects of  the  tropical  zone ;  published  Metamorphonia  fn- 
lertomm  Surinamentium  (1705),  for  which  she  engraved 
the  illastrations.    D.  at  Amsterdam  Jan.  13,  1717. 

IHer'ida  [anc.  Augmta  Emerila],  town  of  Spain,  prov- 
in:e  of  Badajoz,  on  the  Ouadiana.  During  the  Roman 
empire  it  was  the  capital  of  Lusitania  and  a  magnificent 
eity;  it  is  still  interesting  for  its  remains  of  that  time, 
among  which  are  the  superb  bridge  over  the  Ouadiana, 
2575  feet  long  and  containing  81  arches,  and  the  trium- 
phal aroh  of  Trajan  in  the  middle  of  the  city.     Pop.  5505. 

Herida,  eity  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Yucatan, 
35  mites  ttom  the  Onlf  of  Mexico,  is  handsome  and  well 


built,  with  a  fine  cathedral  and  university,  flourishing 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  sugar,  leather,  and  rope,  and  a 
brisk  trade.  A  railroad  connecting  Merida  with  the  port 
of  Progreso  has  l>een  begun.     Pop.  33,025. 

Merida,  town  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
an  elevated  plain,  the  climate  of  which  is  described  as  an 
everlasting  spring,  and  which  produces  all  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  the  tropical  and  of  the  temperate  zones.  The  city 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  but  is  now 
rebuilt,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  conaition.  Its  coffee  and  its 
cotton  fabrics  are  widely  appreciated.     Fop.  6000. 

IHeT'iden,  city  and  tp.  of  New  Haven  eo..  Conn.,  on  the 
New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  94  miles  N.  E. 
of  New  Y^ork.  Tho  growth  of  Meriden  is  due  principally 
to  its  manufactures,  which  employ  a  capital  of  $5,000,000, 
and  produce  annually  goods  to  the  value  of  $12,000,000 
or  $15,000,000.  Meriden  contains  10  churches,  a  city-ball, 
1  savings  and  3  national  banks,  1  fire  insurance  company, 

0  newspapers,  extensive  manufactures  of  silver-plated 
wares,  woollen  goods,  table  and  pocket  cutlery,  gas-fix- 
tures, guns,  machinery,  malleable  iron,  iron  and  brass 
castings,  et^.  etc.  The  State  Reform  School  is  located 
here.  The  city  is  supplied  with  waterworks,  has  a  paid 
fire  department,  and  2  post-offioes — West  Meriden  and 
Meriden,  the  former  the  principal  office.  The  post-office  of 
South  Meriden  is  about  3  miles  S.  W.  of  tho  business-centre 
of  Meriden.     Pop.  10,495.  Orvillb  H.  Platt. 

Meriden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  La  Salle  oo..  III.,  6  miles 
E.  of  Mendota.     Pop.  1069. 

Meriden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Steele  eo.,  Minn.,  on  tho 
Winona  and  St.  Peter  R.  R.     Pop.  of  tp.  739. 

Meriden,  post-v.  of  Plainfield  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H., 
7  miles  S.  of  Lebanon  B.  R.  Station,  is  the  seat  of  Kim- 
ball Union  Acadomy. 

Merid'ian  (degree  of).     See  Oeodest. 

Meridian,  post-tp.  of  Ingham  oo.,  Mioh.    Pop.  1374. 

Meridian,  post-v.  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Hiss.,  85  miles 
E.  of  Jackson,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  in  tho  heart 
of  the  pine  region  of  East  Mississippi,  has  2  female  sem- 
inaries and  5  schools,  8  churches,  2  banks,  4  newspapers, 

1  furniture  and  2  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  1  iron- 
foundry  and  plough-factory,  2  ootton-yam  factories,  3 
steam  corn-mills,  1  machine-shop,  a  soda-water  factory, 
and  the  usual  stores  and  shops.     Fop.  2709. 

F.  T.  Cooper,  Ed.  "Meridian  Gazette." 

Meridian,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  oo..  Neb.,  5  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Fairbury. 

Meridian,  _post-v.  of  Caynga  oo.,  N.  Y.,  in  Cato  tp., 
10  miles  N.  of  Weedsport.     Pop.  249. 

Meridian,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bosque  eo.,  Tex.,  near 
Bosque  River,  39  miles  N.  W.  of  Waco. 

Meridian  Circle.    See  Transit  Circle. 

Meridian  [Lat  tnen'c^iVK]  Carre  of  a  Surface  of 
Revolution,  the  intersection  of  the  surface  with  a  plane 
passing  through  its  axis.  All  such  curves  on  the  same 
surface  of  revolution  are  equal.  W.  G.  Peck. 

Meridian,  Degree  of.    See  GeoDEST. 

Meridian  Distance  of  a  Point,  In  surveying,  the 
distance  of  a  point  from  some  assumed  meridian  line,  usu- 
ally the  one  through  the  eitrcmo  E.  or  W.  point  of  the 
survey.  W.  O.  Peck. 

Meridian  of  a  Place,  the  intersection  of  the  earth's 
surface  with  a  plane  passing  through  the  place  and  the 
earth's  axis.  It  is  a  N.  and  S.  line.  If  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  of  a  place  is  prolonged  to  intersect  the  celestial 
sphere,  the  line  in  which  it  cuts  that  sphere  is  the  celestial, 
or  astronomical,  meridian  of  the  place.  The  maffnetic  me- 
ridian of  a  place  is  tho  intersection  of  the  earth's  surface 
with  a  vertical  plane  passed 'through  the  axis  of  a  freely- 
suspended  magnetic  needle  at  the  place.  The  angle  be- 
tween this  meridian  and  the  true  meridian  Is  called  the 
declination  or  variation  of  the  needle.  W.  0.  Peck. 

Meridian  Plane  of  a  Surface  of  Revolntion, 
any  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  revolution.  . 

Merid'ianville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  3842. 

Merid'ional  Parts,  parts  of  the  meridian,  as  used  in 
Mercator's  system,  extending  from  the  equator,  and  com- 
puted for  all  latitudes  differing  by  1  minate  up  to  some 
limit,  usually  83°.  These  parte  are  tabulated,  and  are  used 
in  this  form  for  projecting  charts  and  for  solving  problems 
in  Mercator's  sailing.  The  method  of  computing  a  table 
of  meridional  parts  is  as  follows :  Starting  from  the  coua- 
tor  and  taking  1  geographical  mile  as  a  unit,  tho  length  of 
the  first  minate  of  latitude  is  the  natural  secant  of  1',  tho 
length  of  the  next  minute  is  the  secant  of  2',  the  length  of 
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the  next  minute  ia  the  seoant  of  3',  and  lo  on ;  honoe,  the 
distance  from  the  eauator  to  lat.  2'  ia  equal  to  aec.  1'+  aee.  2', 
the  distance  from  toe  equator  to  lat.  3'  is  equal  to  sec.  1'  + 
sec.  2'  -i-  aec.  3',  and  so  on.  The  rosnlta  ootained  in  this 
Tray  are  only  approximate,  and  the  process  of  computa- 
tion ia  aomewhat  tedious.  Other  metnoda  of  computation 
hare  been  devised  that  are  more  accurate,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  easier  application ;  but  the  method  just  given 
shows  more  clearly  the  nature  Of  the  table  in  question. 
The  beat  method  of  computing  a  table  of  meridional  parts 
is  from  the  formula 

M - 7»15'.70447  log  oot  }  (»0» -L), 
in  which  I  is  any  latitude,  and  if  the  corresponding  me- 
ridional part.    (See  ColBn's  A'ariifatiott.)     W.  Q.  Peck. 

IHerim^e'  (Prospkr),  b.  at  Paris  8ept.  28, 1803 ;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  practise :  held 
various  positions  in  the  civil  service ;  succeeded  M.  Vitet 
in  1831  as  inapector  of  the  archoeological  and  hiatorioal 
monuments  of  France,  and  d.  Rept.  23.  1870.  Besides  a 
number  of  travelling  sketches,  originally  reports  to  the 
minister  of  bis  professional  researches,  such  as  Vognje 
rfdiK  le  Midi  de  In  France  (1836),  Yot/age  dam  VOuctt  de 
la  France  (183fl),  Voyage  en  Anrergnc  et  dnna  te  Limousin 
(1.838),  and  Voyage  en  Coree  (18-40),  he  wrote  several  val- 
uable archieological  and  historical  works — MnnumeHti  Hii- 
tnriquei  (1843),  Peintiiret  de  I'Fgliee  Sttint-Sarin  (1844), 
Hi'toire  de  Don  Pedro  I.,  Roi  de  Gaitille  (1843),  Spiiode 
de  VHietoire  de  Rttetie  (1854),  Mflaugee  ffiatoriqtiee  et  Lit- 
tfrairen  (1855).  He  made  his  appearance  in  literature 
in  1825  with  Tkf&tre  de  Clara  Gcuiil,  which  was  followed 
in  1826  with  La  Outla,  a  collection  of  lyrioal  poems.  Both 
were  published  simply  a«  translations,  the  former  from  the 
Spanish,  the  latter  from  the  Illyrian,  and  for  many  years 
the  secret  remained  undiscovered ;  but  their  influence  in 
propagating  the  taste  and  the  ideas  of  the  romantic  school 
In  France  was  nevertheless  very  considerable.  Afterwards 
followed  a  series  of  novels  or  small  romances,  often  based 
on  some  historical  data,  and  delineating  the  character  of 
the  nation  and  the  age  with  wonderful  precision  and  vivid- 
ness. Colomba  may  be  mentioned  as  his  masterpiece  in  this 
style.  After  his  death  a  very  intimate  but  somewhat  pe- 
culiar correspondence  with  an  unknown  lady  was  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  Letiret  d  une  Ineonnue )  an  auto- 
biography was  also  found. 

Merino  Sheep.    See  Sbebp. 

Mer'ioneth,  county  of  North  Wales,  bordering  on 
Cardigan  Bay.  Area,  663  square  miles.  Pop.  38,963.  It 
is  covered  with  mouniains,  the  highest  peak  of  which, 
Arrnn  Mowddy,  rises  29Sa  feet.  The  soil  is  generally  poor, 
and  suited  only  for  pastarage,  hut  some  lead  and  copper 
are  found,  and  eoBsiderable  limestone  and  slate.  Cap. 
Dolgelly. 

Merionid'idat  [tnm  Uerionn — fiiipiSc.  "thigh" — the 
typical  genus,  a  family  of  the  order  of  rodents  and  sub- 
order Simplicidentata,  closely  related  to  the  Muridse.  The 
skull  is  moderate ;  the  infraorbital  foramen  large,  ellipti- 
cal, and  oblique,  and  giving  passage  to  the  maaaeter  mus- 
cle, OS  well  as  infraorbital  nerve  j  the  lower  jaw  has  the 
coronoid  and  condyloid  processes  and  descending  ramus 
distinct,  and  in  nearly  the  same  plane,  but  the  last  is 
twisted  and  angulated  inward ;  molar  teeth  |  x  2,  the  upper 
anterior  one  very  small ;  the  hind  legs  arc  much  enlarged, 
adapting  the  animal  for  progression  by  leaps,  with  the 
tibia  and  fibula  united  below,  and  the  metatarsal  bones 
separated  ft-om  each  other ;  a  osDcum  is  developed.  This 
family  has  been  constituted  for  the  genus  Merione;  F. 
Covior  (=!  Jaenlut,  Wagler,  and  Zapnt,  Coaea).  Its  chief 
oharaoter  is  the  development  of  the  hind  limbs  and  the 
separate  metatarsal  bones.  The  Merionct  Hudeoniiu  is  the 
well-known  jumping  mouse  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada ;  this 
animal  is  about  three  inches  long  from  nose  to  tail,  and 
the  tail  is  rather  more  than  five  inches  long.  It  progresses 
with  amazing  rapidity  by  groat  leaps.  Theo.  Oill. 

Mer'ivale  (Charles),  D.  D.,  b.  in  1808 ;  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  Haileybury,  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  an  honor-man,  a  fellow,  university  preacher  (1839- 
41),  Hulscan  lecturer  (1861),  and  Boyle  lecturer  (1864-65) ; 
rector  of  Lawford  184&-70 ;  chaplain  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  186.'J-67,  and  in  1869  became  dean  of  Ely.  Ho 
wrote  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  (1853),  Hietory  of  the 
Romana  under  the  Empire  (1850-62),  Converaion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  (1864),  Converaion  of  the  Northern  Nationa 
(1865),  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  (1809),  and  A  General 
Hiatory  of  Rome  (1875). 

Merivale  (Herman),  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  elder  brother  of 
Charles,  b.  in  1806 ;  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
1827;  becameafellowofBaliol  College;  was  called  to  the  bar 
attheInnerTempleI832;  was  professor  of  political  economy 


at  Oxford  1837-42 ;  under-saoretary  for  the  colonies  1848 
-60 ;  was  perpetual  under-secretaiy  for  India ;  author  of  ^nr- 
tarea  on  Colonitation  (1860),  Hialorieal  Studiea  (liii)^  Hji 
of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  (1873).  D.  in  London  Feb.  9, 1874. 
Mer'twether,  county  in  the  W.  of  Georgia,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Flint  River.  Area,  490  square  miles.  It  ia  nome- 
what  uneven  and  very  fertile.  Cotton  and  com  are  the 
leading  products.  Floor  is  the  principal  article  of  msna- 
facture.     Cap.  Oreenville.     Pop.  13,756. 

Meriwether  (DAVin),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1765;  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  army;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah;  settled  in  Georgia  in  1785;  was  sev- 
eral times  a  member  of  the  State  legislature ;  was  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  1802-07,  where  he  was  a  prominent 
supporter  of  Jefierson,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  1804 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Creeks,  and  was  asaociatei! 
with  Gen.  Jackaon  and  Gov.  HcMinn  of  Tennessee  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Cherokees  the  treaty  of  July  8, 1817,  bjr 
which  the  State  of  Georgia  acquired  a  large  territory  W. 
of  the  Appalachee  River.  He  was  a  Presidential  elector  ia 
1817  and  1821,  and  d.  near  Athens,  Ga.,  Nov.,  1825. 

MerlB)  the  European  Blackbird  (which  see). 

Merle  d'Anbign^.    Bee  D'Anaraxi  (J.  H.  M.). 

Mer'Iin,  a  little  hawk  of  Europe,  the  Falco  nntos. 
It  is  swift  and  courageous,  as  well  as  docile  in  confine- 
ment, and  hence  it  was  once  extensively  employed  for 
hawking  at  small  game.  It  is  represented  by  tne  pigeon- 
hawk  in  the  U.  S. 

Merlin  (Avbrosius),  an  ancient  Welsh  prophet  and 
enchanter,  traditionally  stated  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth 
century  A.  D.  The  legendary  history  of  Merlin  is  given 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his  Oiatoria  Briltonnm,  where 
he  ia  represented  as  having  sprung  from  the  intercourse 
of  a  Welsh  princess  with  a  demon,  to  have  been  the  ad- 
viser of  Kings  Vortigem,  Uterpendragon,  and  Arthur. 
He  figures  largely  in  all  the  Arthurian  poems  from  Spen- 
ser to  Tennyson.  A  collection  of  prophecies  ascribed  ts 
him  were  printed  in  French  in  1498.  in  English  in  U29, 
and  in  Latin  at  Venice  in  1554. — Another  Merli:i,  called 
Caledonina,  or  "  the  Wild,"  was  said  to  have  lived  at  Strath- 
Clyde  in  Scotland  in  the  sixth  century,  and  his  grave  i« 
still  shown  at  UrummeUier  on  the  Tweed,  where  he  wai 
killed  on  returning  from  an  incursion  into  Northumbria. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  copy  of  his  Welsh  prototype, 
and  his  prophecies  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
former.  An  ancient  metrical  Life  of  this  Merlin,  coneirt- 
ing  of  1500  lines,  was  published  by  the  Rozburghe  Club. 

Merlnci'idn  [from  Merlncina,  Latinlted  from  the  Fr. 
mcTf  *' sea,"  and  luce,  "pike"],  a  family  of  teleocephaloufl 
fiahea  of  the  sub-order  Anocanthini,  typified  by  tbo  com- 
mon hake  of  Europe.  The  body  is  elongated,  covered  bj 
small  cycloid  scales ;  the  lateral  line  a  continuous  tun- 
nelled groove,  covered  by  a  membranous  linear  roof;  the 
head  conical;  the  frontal  bones  separated,  with  a  triangu- 
lar frontal  excavation,  bounded  laterally  by  ridges  which 
converge  into  the  occipital  crest;  the  opcrcula  diatinrt 
externally ;  the  mouth  deeply  cleft ;  the  teeth  or  jaws 
biserial,  largest  in  the  inner  row,  and  movable ;  branchial 
apertures  extensive;  branchiostcgal  rays  seven ;  dorsal  fins 
two,  the  first  short,  the  second  long ;  anal  like  dorsal ;  pec- 
torals slender;  vontrala  aub-braohial.  The  family  ia  chiefly 
(if  not  exclusively)  represented  by  the  genus  Uerlucina, 
whoso  species  are  found  in  the  cooler  seas  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The  peculiar  den- 
tition and  skeleton  isolate  it.  The  neural  spines  are  largely 
developed,  and  wedged  one  into  the  other.     Theo.  Gill. 

Mer'maid  ("sea-maid"),  an  imaginary  marine  being, 
having  the  form  of  a  woman  to  the  waist,  and  ending  in  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  Merveh,  the  males  of  this  supposed  species, 
are  also  described.  The  probability  is  that  the  appearance 
of  the  dngong  or  some  other  marine  animal  in  places  where 
it  was  not  well  known  may  have  given  rise  to  the  stories 
regarding  this  fabulous  being.  The  sirens,  nereids,  and 
water-nymphs  of  poetry  are  all  forms  of  the  same  creature. 

Mer'oCi  the  name  of  a  modem  dilapidated  village,  of 
an  ancient  city,  and  of  an  ancient  kingdom  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nile,  above  the  fifth  cataract.  The  village  is 
in  lat.  17°  N.,  and  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  was  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  capitals,  of  the 
ancient  kingdom.  The  territory  of  the  kingdom  was 
called  an  "  island,"  bounded  E.  by  the  desert,  W.  by  the 
Nile,  and  N.  and  8.  by  the  Atbara  and  Axrek,  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Nile.  The  country  was  noted  for 
its  fertility  and  wealth.  The  kingdom  became  prominent 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Candaoe  of  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  viii.  27)  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  queens  of  this  kingdom.     Pyramids  and  mina  of  tern- 
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Me'ron,  the  biblicM  name  (Joah.  xi.  S)  for  HuUh,  a 
like  in  Northern  Palestine,  triangular  in  form,  the  apex 
pointing  southward,  about  4  milea  long,  and  at  ita  greatest 
breadth  3}.  The  beat  deaoription  of  it  ia  in  Maegregor'a 
Rob  Jtog  (1866).  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

IWerora,  poat-r.  of  Oill  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  35  miles  below  Terra  Haute,  ia  the  seat  of 
Union  Christian  College  ( Christian  Connection).  Pop.  426. 
IHerop'idae  [from  Meropt,  the  typical  genus],  a  family 
of  "  coccygomorph  "  or  cuckoo-like  birds,  popularly  called 
"bee-eaters."  (>ee  Bee-Eater.)  They  hare  a  peculiar 
phyaiognomy :  the  head  moderate ;  the  bill  longer  than 
the  head,  curved,  and  acutely  pointed  at  the  tip ;  the  gape 
is  not  deep  ;  the  nostrils  basal,  rounded,  and  partly  hidden 
by  the  short  bristles ;  the  tarsi  very  short ;  the  toes  long, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  anterior,  and  more  or  leaa 
united  at  the  bases,  the  first  poaterior;  the  tail  is  long  and 
broad.  "  In  Urrnpt,"  according  to  Huxley,  "  the  long 
and  slender  palatines  are  devoid  of  any  poatoro-extornal 
elongations.  The  maxillo-palatinea  are  slender  and  ex- 
panded at  the  end,  as  in  passerine  birds,  but  they  unite 
m  the  middle  line  with  one  another  and  with  the  ossified 
septum.**  The  species  are  tropical  or  sub-tropioal  birds, 
confined  to  the  Old  World.  Three  genera  are  generally 
lecognixed — viz.  Meroptt  with  about  20  apeciea ;  Melit- 
topkagwi,  with  6  apeoies,  peculiar  to  Africa ;  and  Nycti- 
omia,  with  7  apeciea,  in  the  Indian  mainland  and  archi- 
pelago, aa  well  aa  Africa.  They  feed  upon  insecta  gener- 
ally. Theo.  Gill. 

KeTOTiB'giaBl,  the  first  Frankiah  dynasty  in  QanI, 
derived  their  name  from  Merwig  or  Merovasua,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  founded  a  Frankiah  empire  on  the  soil 
of  liaul  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  which  Clotis  or 
Clodwio  (which  see)  greatly  extended  and  perfectly  oon- 
solidated.  The  moat  characteriatie  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty  are  the  perpetual  diviaion  and 
iubdiviaion  of  the  empire  (see  Aubtrabia  and  Neustria); 
the  horrible  feuda  originated  by  the  rivalry  and  hatred  of 
Brunehild  and  Fredegonda,  and  so  vividly  depicted  by 
Aagustin  Thierry  in  hia  liieiu  MerovingUfu  { 18^U) ;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  peculiar  offiee,  that  of  major  domHt, 
which  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty.  In  752, 
Pepin  the  Short,  major  domiu  to  Childeric  III.,  confined 
the  king  in  a  monastery  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne ; 
thus  the  Carloviagian  anooeeded  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
Xer'riek,  county  of  E.  Central  Nebraska.  Area,  615 
square  miles.  It  ia  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
and  by  Platte  River.  It  ia  fertile,  and  finely  adapted  to 
grain  and  stock-raising.  Cap.  Lone  Tree.  Pop.  557.  It 
haa  largely  increaaed  aince  the  cenaua. 

Merrick  (Jakes),  b.  at  Reading,  England,  Jao.  8, 1720 ; 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship ;  took  orders  in  the  Churoh  of  England ;  was 
author  of  Poema  on  Saered  Stthjeett  (1763),  Annotationtf 
Critical  aiid  Grammatical,  on  tlu  Ootpel  of  St.  John  (1764— 
67),  The  Ptalma  Trantlated  or  Paraphrased  in  En^liah 
Vertt  (1765),  Annotationi  on  the  Ptalmt  (1767),  and  other 
poetical  and  tbeologieal  writinga.  Hia  transIatioi\  of  the 
Pealma  displayed  learning  and  cultivated  taste.  An  amus- 
ing little  poem  by  Herriok,  entitled  The  Chameleon,  has 
been  frequently  included  in  poetical  misoellaniea.  D.  at 
Reading  Jan.  5,  1769. 

IHerrick  (Javes  Ltxan),  b.  in  Monson,  Ma«a.,  Oct.  II, 
1803 ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1830,  and  at  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  1833;  was  a  missionary  to  Persia 
1835-45,  and  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  from  1849  till  his  death.  June  18,  1866.  Au- 
thor of  a  volume  of  poems,  The  Pilgrim's  Harp  (1847), 
life  and  Religion  of  Mohammed  (1850),  and  a  Oenealogy 
of  the  Merrick  Familg  (1860).  He  translated  Keith  on 
Prophecy  into  Persian  (1S46),  and  loft  his  property  to 
found  Persian  scholarships  in  Amherst  College  and  Colum- 
bia Seminary. 

Herrick  (Plint),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Aug. 
i,  1794;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1814;  became  a  lawyer 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1817;  practised  also  in  Swantey 
and  TanntOD ;  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  1843  and  1851 ; 
jidge  of  a  municipal  court  1844;  of  the  Massaohusetts 
supreme  court  1853-84;  was  president  of  the  M'orcester 
and  Xashua  R.  R.,  and  left  large  sums  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  of  Worooater,  Mass.  D.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.  1, 1867. 

Her'rickvillet  po't-v.  of  Lanark  and  Grenville  ooa., 
OsUrio,  Canada,  45  milea  g.  W.  of  Ottawa,  on  the  Rideau 
CsnaL  It  has  eztenaive  water-power  and  1  weekly  news- 
paper.   Pop.  about  1000. 

■er'rill  ( Atxrs  Philipr),  M.  D.,  b.  at  PitUfleld,  Mass., 
Apr.  17, 1793 ;  graduated  at  Fairfield  Medical  College,  N.  Y., 
«as  at  ones  appointed  surgeon's  mate  in  the  U.  S.  army, 


and  served  with  hia  regiment  to  the  end  of  the  war  of  1815. 
He  then  resigned  and  settled  at  Natchei,  Miss.  In  1850 
he  removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  waa  the  most 
active  in  organising  the  medical  college  of  that  city,  in 
which  he  occupied  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  edited  the  Memphis  Medical  Recorder, 
In  1864  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  spent  his  remaining 
days  in  that  city.  He  wrote  on  yellow  fever,  scurvy,  epi- 
demic diseaaea,  mercury,  chloroform  as  an  internal  remeuy, 
etc.    D.  in  New  York  Nov.  3, 1873.  Paix  F.  Eve. 

JWerrill  (Joh.x  Wesley),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Chester,  N.  H., 
Hay  9,  1808;  graduated  in  1834  at  Wesleyan  University; 
studied  divinity  at  Andover,  Mass.,  1837-41 ;  was  presi- 
dent of  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  III.,  1837-41 ;  pro- 
fessor of  ethics,  metaphyaica,  etc.  in  the  Biblical  Institute, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  1854-68;  held  varioua  pastorates  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts. 

Bf  errill  (STEpnEn  M.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Jefferson  oo.,  0., 
Sept.  16,  1825  ;  entered  the  Ohio  conference  aa  a  travelling 
preacher  in  1846;  was  elected  editor  of  the  Weatern  Vhria- 
tian  Advocate,  the  official  paper  of  hia  dodomination,  at 
Cincinnati  in  1868;  and  oonaecrated  biahop  at  the  General 
Conforenoe  of  1872. 

Merrill  (Whxiak  E.),  b.  at  Fort  Howard,  Brown  eo.. 
Wis.,  Oct.  11,  1837;  son  of  Capt.  M.  E.  Merrill,  5th  In- 
fantry, who  waa  killed  while  leading  his  command  in  the 
assault  of  Molina  del  Rey  Sept.  8,  1847 ;  was  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1K59  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers ; 
first  lieutenant  1861,  captain  I86.S,  and  major  1867.  Served 
in  the  civil  war  as  assistant  engineer  in  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
and  subsequently  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland ;  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Knoxville  expedition,  etc.,  until  July,  1864, 
when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  engineer  regiment 
of  veteran  volunteers,  which  he  had  organized,  and  with 
which  command  be  was  engaged  in  fortifying  important 
points  on  the  lines  of  military  railroads  in  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  be  has 
served  as  chief  engineer  on  the  staff  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army,  and  on  important  duty  with  his  corps 
in  the  improvement  of  rivers,  surveys,  etc.  in  the  West. 
Author  of  Iron  Truaa  Bridges  for  Railroada  (1870). 

Merrill'*,  a  r.  of  Tehama  tp.,  Tehama  oo.,  Cal.  P.  124. 

Mer'rimac,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sauk  eo.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  and  on  the  W.  aide  of 
Wisconsin  River.     Pop.  765. 

Merrimack,  county  of  S.  Central  New  Hampshire. 
Area,  900  square  milea.  It  ia  hilly  and  generally  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  producta.  The  county 
haa  abundant  water-power,  and  has  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber, leather,  woollens,  harnesses,  carriages,  brick,  wooden 
ware,  and  many  other  kinds  of  goods.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Merrimack  River  and  by  the  Boston  Con- 
cord and  Montreal,  the  Northern,  and  other  railroads. 
Cap.  Concord.     Pop.  42,151. 

Merrimack,  post-tp.  of  Hillsboro'  eo.,  N.  H.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  on  the  Concord  R.  R., 
7  miles  N.  of  Nashua.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Read's 
Ferry  and  Thornton's  Ferry,  and  haa  manufactures  of 
bricka,  furniture,  clothing,  cooperage,  lumber,  and  woollen 
gooda.  The  village  of  South  Merrimack  is  on  the  Nashua 
and  Wilton  R.  R.    Pop.  1066. 

Mer'rimack  Rirer,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maesa- 
ebuaetta,  ia  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pemigewasset  and 
Winnipiseogee  rivers  at  Franklin,  N.  H.  It  fiows  south- 
ward into  Massachusetts,  where  it  curves  towards  the  N.  B., 
and  reaches  the  ocean  in  lat.  42°  48'  27"  N.,  Ion.  70°  48' 
46"  W.  On  its  banks  are  the  thriving  cities  of  Concord, 
Manchester,  and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  and  Ncwburyport,  Mass.  It  is  a  navigable  tidal 
stream  as  far  as  Haverhill,  15  miles;  and  above  this  point 
its  channel  is  being  fitted  for  navigation  by  the  V.  S.  gov- 
ernment. At  its  mouth  there  is  a  bad  and  shifting  bar 
which  impedes  commerce.  The  river  below  the  dam  at 
Lawrence  has  valuable  fisheries,  but  its  chief  indufttrial 
importance  is  flrom  the  immense  water-power  it  affords, 

Mer'ritt,  tp.  of  Yolo  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  480. 

Merritt  (Weslrt),  b.  in  Now  York  in  1836;  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army  aa 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons  1860 ;  captain  2d 
Cavalry  1862.  In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  ho  had 
mnch  valuable  experienoe  on  the  staff  of  cavalry  oom- 
mandera,  and  in  Apr.,  1863,  accompanied  Stoneman's  raid 
to  Richmond ;  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  June,  and  brevetted  major  the  week  following 
for  (iiettysburg  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  in 
the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864  was  in  command  of  a 
division  under  Sheridan,  and  subsequently  at  Opequan, 
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Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher'B  Hill,  where  he  won  the  brevet 
of  major-general ;  again  at  Fire  Forks,  Sailor's  Creek,  and 
final  surrender  was  distinguished,  and  promoted  to  be 
major-general  from  date  of  Fire  Forks.  Subsequent  to  the 
elose  of  the  war  he  served  as  ehief  of  caralry  in  various 
departments  till  Feb.,  1866,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  serrioe;  in  July  following  was  appointed 
Ueuteoant-colonel  of  the  Oth  Caralry. 

Mer'ry  (Robert),  b.  in  London  in  Apr.,  1755 ;  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  studied  law 
at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  bought  a  commission  in  the  Guards ;  set- 
tled for  some  years  at  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  beeame  a 
member  of  the  famous  Delia  Crusca  Academy ;  contributed 
to  the  Florence  Mi»cellany,  and  returning  to  London  be- 
gan to  publish  plays  and  poems  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  "Delia  Crusoa,"  which  met  with  some  imitators,  and 
thus  gave  occasion  to  OiSbrd  to  satiriie  the  "Delia  Crns- 
can  school."  Merry  married  in  1791  Miss  Anne  Bninton, 
an  actress,  with  whom  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1796,  and  d. 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  24, 1798.  His  widow  married  Wil- 
liam Warren,*  the  comedian.  Merry  is  said  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Oriswold  to  have  exercised  great  influence  upon  American 
taste  in  poetry. 
IHerry  Green,  tp.  of  Grant  oo..  Ark.  Pop.  278. 
Merrr  Hill,  tp.  of  Bertie  oo.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1114. 
JHer'sebnTi;,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Sax- 
ony, on  the  Saale.  Its  cathedral,  adorned  with  four  beau- 
tiful towers,  is  a  noble  structure  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Merseburg  is  famous  for  its  beer,  which  is  considered  the 
beat  made  in  Germany.     Pop.  13,364. 

MerBey,  a  river  of  Dngland,  rises  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
county  of  Derby,  flows  in  nearly  a  westerly  direction,  ex- 
panding at  Runcorn  into  a  broad  estuary,  on  the  N.  side 
of  which  is  Liverpool ;  below  which  it  joins  the  Irish  Sea. 
It  has  an  entire  length  of  about  60  miles,  and  is  navigable 
to  its  junction  with  the  Irwell,  its  principal  afiluent. 

Mer'thyr  Tyd'vil,  town  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  on  the  TalT,  is  a  dirty  and  unhealthy  place, 
but  important  on  account  of  its  ironworks  and  coal-trade. 
Pop.  51,949. 
JHer'ton,  post-tp.  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  548. 
Merton,  post-tp.  of  Waukesha  co..  Wis.  Pop.  1612. 
IWeitoil,  de  (Walter),  b.  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  educated  at  the  oon- 
Tentof  his  native  place;  took  holy  orders;  obtained  several 
benefices;  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  1258,  deprived  of 
his  office  by  the  barons  1259,  reappointed  1261,  superseded 
1263,  and  again  reinstated  in  Xov.,  1272.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Rochester  Nor.,  1274,  when  he  resigned  the  great 
seal.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  learning.  D.  Oct.  27, 
1277.  Chancellor  Morton  established  at  Basingstoke  a  hos- 
pital for  poor  travellers  and  decayed  ministers,  and  founded 
at  Oxford  (Jan.  7,  1264)  Merton  College,  gave  it  a  farther 
endowment  in  1270,  and  saw  it  completed  in  1274.  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  was  that  of  a  literary  not  a  saoerdotal  in- 
stitution, and  the  students  were  not  to  be  monks.  It  be- 
came the  archetype  upon  which  most  subsequent  colleges 
at  Oxford  were  modelled,  and  celebrated  its  sexcentenary 
in  1864. 

Hera,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  fabulous  mountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  world,  80,000  leagues  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  heaven  of  Vishnu,  which  was  invested 
with  every  conceivable  attraction.  So  far  as  the  myth  has 
any  geographical  basis,  it  undoubtedly  referred  to  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range. 

Merrille',  or  Merghem',  town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  on  the  Lys,  carries  on  a  varied  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, comprising  linen,  velvet,  salt,  spirits,  leather,  beer, 
and  tiles.    Pop.  6521. 

Merycopotam'idae  [from  Meryeopolamiu — f.  e.  a  ru- 
minating hippopotamoid — nijpMi^.i,,  to  "  ruminate,"  and 
•oTo^,  "river"],  an  extinct  family  of  artiodactyle  un- 
gulates, in  some  respects  intermediate  between  the  rnmi- 
nants  and  Omnivores,  but  in  its  dentition  resembling  the 
former.  The  representatives  seem  to  have  been  moder- 
ately stout  animals;  the  skull  had  an  elongated  snout;  the 
lower  jaw  was  oontracled  in  front  of  the  ascending  ramus, 
and  provided  with  a  deep  prenngular  expansion  directed 
forward ;  the  molars  were  of  the  ruminant  type — i.  e.  with 
two  pairs  of  crosccntiform  ridges  on  each  half;  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  comparatively  broad,  and  of  the  lower  narrower, 
toe  last  with  a  supplementary  posterior  lobe ;  the  canines 
comparatively  small  and  oylindro-oonic.  The  typical  spe- 
cies of  the  family  {Meryeopotamu*  dintimilii)  was  originally 
referred  to  the  genus  Hippopotamut  by  Falconer;  and  even 
when  he  established  a  new  genus  for  it,  he  was  still  led  to 
retain  it  near  Hippopotamiu,  being  undoubtedly  chiefly 


ever,  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  ruminant  of  the  same 
group  as  the  Areodontidss  of  Miocene  North  America.  The 
remains  of  the  species  of  Merycopotamua  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  of  In- 
dia. Theo.  Gill. 

Mescala,  a  river  in  Mexico,  emptying  into  the  small 
but  commodious  port  of  Zacatnla  on  the  Pacifio.  Rising 
in  the  state  of  Tlasoala,  as  it  passes  Puebla  it  is  known  as 
the  Aloyac,  then  as  Rio  Pablano^  and  next,  or  chiefly,  as 
the  Rio  de  liu  Balzcu  in  its  course  through  Guerrero  and 
as  the  boundary-line  between  that  state  and  Michoacan. 
With  a  general  direction  of  S.  S.  W.  and  S.,  it  is  450  miles 
long,  and  navigable  in  the  last  section,  where  it  is  locally 
known  as  Rio  Zacatiila.  Engineers  regard  it  as  open  to 
easy  improvement,  and  an  important  part  of  a  practicable 
water-way  across  Mexico.  Its  bed  has  furnished  rich  gold- 
plaoers  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  it  traverses  a  rich  mineral 
region.  Several  of  its  affluents  are  considerable  streams, 
and  its  fish  are  particularly  esteemed.    TiiouAs  Jordan. 

Meiembryanthema'ceae,  otherwise  named  Fico- 
idesD,  a  natural  order  of  succulent  exogenous  herbs  and 
shrubs,  of  nearly  400  species,  largely  from  South  Africa. 
In  Spain  and  North  Africa  they  yield  much  barilla.  The 
icO'plants  of  greenhouses  and  gardens  are  the  most  famil- 
iar representatives  of  this  order. 

Mes'entery  [Gr.  iiirtt,  "  middle,"  and  brtpar,  "  intes- 
tine "],  a  double  fold  of  the  Peritoxbum  (which  see)  which 
attaches  the  small  intestine  to  the  spinal  oolumn,  but  so 
loosely  as  to  allow  much  freedom  of  motion.  The  corre- 
sponding support  of  the  large  intestine  is  the  metoeolon, 
with  the  metorectum.  The  mesentery  contains  between  its 
folds  numerous  blood-ressels,  nerves,  lacteals,  and  lym- 
phatics, and  the  ganglia  known  as  mesenteric  glsmds,  which 
are  connected  with  the  lymphatico-lacteal  system.  It  is 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  extends  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  intestine. 

JHe'sha,  a  king  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of  Ahas,  Ah&- 
siah,  and  Jehoram,  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  to 
which  he  annually  paid  "a hundred  thousand  wethers  and 
a  hundred  thousand  rams  with  their  wool."  On  the  death 
of  Ahatiah  he  seems  to  have  revolted,  and  Jehoram  made 
an  alliance  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  against  him. 
The  two  kings  overran  Moab  with  the  exception  of  one 
stronghold,  which  Mesha  successfully  defended  after  offer- 
ing his  flrst-bom  son  as  a  bumt-ofiering  to  his  god  Cho- 
mosh.  An  inscribed  tablet  of  this  king,  the  famous  Moab- 
ITE  Stoxe  (which  see),  was  discovered  in  1868  at  Dibon, 
and  gives  a  somewhat  diSisrent  view  of  the  events  of  his 
reign. 

Mesh'ed,  city  of  Persia,  the  eapital  of  the  province  of 
Khorassan,  situated  on  an  elevated  but  fertile  plain  in  lat. 
36°  17'  N.  and  Ion.  59°  25'  E.  To  some  extent  Meshed  de- 
rives its  importance  from  the  circumstance  that  it  contains 
the  mausoleum  of  Im&m  Riia,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Shiites.  This  mausoleum 
and  the  mosque  built  orer  it,  with  its  gilded  domes  and 
minarets,  its  doors  of  silver,  its  rails  of  gold,  and  forests 
of  colfimns  of  marble  and  porphyry,  is  among  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  East,  and  is  annually  visited 
by  thousands  of  pilgrims.  But  besides  being  a  holy  city. 
Meshed  is  a  great  trade-centre.  Caravans  are  coming  and 
going  every  day,  carrying  loads  of  the  most  costly  mer- 
chandise from  India,  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Europe; 
and  in  several  branches  of  industry  its  own  manufactures 
are  celebrated;  its  carpets,  shawls,  light  silks,  and  sword- 
blades  enjoy  a  high  reputation;  also  certain  kinds  of 
earthenware,  glass,  and  porcelain.     Pop.  about  70,000. 

Meshop'pen,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Wyoming  oo..  Pa.,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  IScw 
York  R.  R.  and  Canal,  15  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Tunk- 
hannock.     Pop.  1239. 

Mesii'la,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Dona  Ana  oo.,  N.  M.,  35  miles 
above  £1  Paso,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mes'mer  (Frasz,  or,  aocording  to  others,  Friedrich 
Anto5),  b.  at  Itsmang,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  May  23, 

1733,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Meersbnrg  in  Suabia  in 

1734.  Neither  his  name  nor  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth 
is  known  with  certainty.  Educated  at  Dillingen  and  In- 
golstadt,  he  studied  medicine  at  Vienna,  took  the  degree 
in  1766,  and  commenced  his  famous  magnetic  cures  (see 
Mrsxeriss)  in  1772 ;  went  to  Paris  in  1778 ;  made  an  enor- 
mous sensation  and  a  great  fortune,  but  lost  his  reputation 
hero  by  the  unfavorable  report  made  on  his  method  by  a 
royal  committee  of  the  greatest  French  physicians  and 
scientists ;  practised  for  some  time  in  London,  though  with 
less  success ;  returned  to  Germany,  and  d.,  almost  entirely 
forgotten,  at  Meersburg  Mar.  5,  1815. 

IH esmerism*    Dr.  Mesmer  expounded  as  early  as  the 
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kdrsnoing  the  theory  that  some  individuala  mixbt  be  ren- 
dered temporarily  unconscioua  by  others.  He  claimed  that 
this  state  was  a  species  of  animal  magnetism,  and  that  the 
passage  of  powerful  magnets  over  the  surfaoe  of  the  body 
of  some  persons  would  tndnoe  in  them  a  trance  state.  This 
condition  received  his  name.  About  the  same  time  Pusegne, 
his  student,  discovered  somnambulism,  and  really  explained 
the  peculiar  state  Mesmor  had  described  before  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  manner.  He  eliminated  magnetism  and 
other  fallacious  parts  of  Hesmer's  doctrine.  Pusegne  ao- 
eomplished  many  cures  by  mesmerism.  For  a  number 
of  years  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  witchcraft,  and 
was  forbidden  by  the  French  and  German  governments 
and  discountenanced  by  the  Church.  Although  commis- 
sions were  appointed  by  the  former  government  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  our  own  countryman,  Franklin,  being 
1  member  of  one  of  them,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1840  that 
the  subject  received  proper  attention.  Before  this  it  was 
considered  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  people  and  pro- 
ductive of  licentiousness.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  prac- 
tised by  clairvoyants  and  other  quacks  as  a  branch  of  the 
healing  art.  Notwithstanding  its  interest  as  a  peculiar 
psychic  state,  it  has  been  degraded  and  remained  a  com- 
paratively unstudied  subject.  The  claims  of  those  who 
practise  it  are  so  extravagant,  and  are  based  upon  such  an 
unscientifio  ground,  that  it  receives  but  little  notice  from 
reputable  medical  investigators.  Among  the  many  foolish 
theories  of  ignorant  protenders  is  that  of  animal  magnetism. 
This  supposed  physiologioal  quality  is  made  by  those  peo- 
ple to  account  for  table-tipping,  so-called  spiritual  mani- 
festations, and  other  doubtful  performanoes.  "Animal 
magnetism  "  is  an  ambiguous  term.  Science  hsis  demon- 
strated that  m  species  of  electricity  is  the  product  of  the 
body,  and  is  generated  in  the  animal  system.  Du  Bois 
Reymond  and  RadclilTe  have  elucidated  this  by  many  strik- 
ing experiments  upon  frogs,  but  these  do  not  prove  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  psychic  phenomena  and 
elootricity.  Mesmerism  and  somnambulism  can  undoubt- 
edly be  induced,  but  are  only  peculiar  mental  states.  The 
former  is  based  upon  the  preaominance  of  one  idea  over 
all  others.  So  absorbing  is  the  fixation  of  the  mind  on 
this  idea  that  the  subject  is  unmoved  by  all  outside  in- 
Inenccs.  The  popular  belief  in  the  mesmerizer,  and  his 
exercise  of  power  by  the  simple  use  of  will  to  produce  this 
state  in  another,  is  a  somewhat  erroneous  one.  The  first 
individual  must  resign  or  "give  himself  up"  entirely,  and 
simply  be  influenced  afterwards  by  the  mesmeriier.  This 
eondition  may  be  produced  by  looking  fixedly  at  any  small 
bright  object  held  close  to  the  face.  After  a  few  minutes 
the  person  will  become  very  sleepy  and  the  eyelids  will 
droop.  Kumerous  mesmerists  have  insisted  that  the  object 
should  be  made  of  copper  and  sine,  or  two  other  opposite 
electrical  elements ;  but  anything  will  do  for  the  purpose, 
so  that  it  be  bright. 

Probably  one  uf  the  most  able  and  conscientious  observers 
was  Hr.  Braid  of  England,  whose  system  was  known  as 
Braidim  or  hypnotitm ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter  of  London, 
after  investigating  it,  testified  to  its  feasibility  and  occur- 
rence, but  this  system  differs  very  little  from  the  other. 
When  the  mesmeric  state  is  produced — that  is  to  say,  the 
condition  of  induced  sleep — it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
a  remarkable  exaltation  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  so 
that  the  person  mesmerized  is  very  ready  to  receive  sug- 
gestions implied  by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  by  the  peculiar 
emphasis  and  manner  of  the  mesmorizor.  Many  extra- 
ordinary answers  are  given  which  astonish  the  bystanders. 
In  these  states  any  very  slight  irritation  of  the  muscles, 
whether  by  the  touch  of  the  operator  to  the  skin  or  the 
blowing  of  air  over  the  surface,  will  be  followed  by  tonic 
muscular  contractions,  so  that  the  subject  will  support 
weights,  allow  his  arm  to  remain  in  an  extended  position, 
or  even  himself  lapse  into  a  cataleptic  state.  The  curative 
effects  of  mesmerism  are  »i7.  It  often  does  much  harm, 
and  produces  very  disagreeable  results  upon  nervous,  ex- 
citable individuals. 

A  person  mesmerized  presents  a  peculiar  appearance. 
There  is  first  restlessness,  faintness,  and  trembling,  dilata- 
tion of  pupils,  and  taming  upward  of  the  eyeballs,  and 
finally  sleep.  The  susceptibility  of  individuals  varies 
greatly,  there  being  about  one  in  twenty  who  may  be  so 
influenced.  A  weak,  nervous  person  or  one  possessed  of 
sufficient  faith  is  the  best  subject.  Numerous  stories  are 
cited  of  certain  individuals  who  by  looking  fixedly  at  others 
induce  in  them  a  species  of  mesmeric  sleep.  Scheie  de 
Vere  relates  the  case  of  Joan  Paul,  who  while  sitting  with 
a  large  company  by  merely  looking  at  a  lady  caused  her  to 
fall  asleep.  Other  anecdotes  are  told  of  people  who  were 
able  to  exert  this  power  upon  others  sitting  at  a  distant 
part  of  a  public  hall  in  which  they  were.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  all  human  beings  exert  a  remarkable  unconscious 
influence  upon  each  other.   Every  one  has  undoubtedly  wit- 


nessed the  contagion  of  a  gape,  and  may  hare  made  others 
gape  by  simply  opening  their  hands  in  imitation  of  jaws. 
Other  performances  seemingly  wonderful  may  be  explained 
by  the  observers  of  mental  phenomena ;  for  example,  we 
have  been  told  by  many  of  the  believers  in  animal  mag- 
netism that  if  a  button  or  ring  be  suspended  from  the  finger 
by  a  fine  thread  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  so-called 
animal  magnetism  will  make  it  sway  to  and  fro,  and  strike 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  spite  of  the  efibrt  of  the  person  who  j 
performs  the  experiment  to  stop  it.  This  may  oe  tried  by 
any  one,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  ring  will  oscillate, 
but  will  never  strike  the  proper  hour  unless  the  individual 
has  previously  made  himself  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  ring  from  moving,  and  as  long  as  ex- 
pectation is  aroused  so  long  will  it  strike.  This  is  a  species 
of  unconscious  influence  exerted  by  expectant  attention, 
and  instead  of  being  the  result  of  any  magnetic  power,  is 
simply  an  ideo-motorial  impulse.  This  theory  of  uncon- 
scious influence,  a  result  of  expectant  attention,  fully  ac- 
counts for  so-called  clairvoyance,  mind-reading,  mesmerism, 
and  other  astonishing  performances.  In  all  of  the  condi- 
tions "  the  directing  power  of  the  will  is  suspended,  the  in- 
tellect is  in  a  state  of  exalted  excitement,  and  the  reflex 
power  of  the  cerebrum  stimulated.  The  mind  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  receive  ideas  from  outside,  suggestions  through 
the  senses  or  evolved  by  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  whatever  mode  the  ideas  have  been  brought 
before  the  consciousness,  it  is  the  essential  charooteristio 
of  these  states  that  the  mind  is  entirely  given  up  to  that 
which  may  happen  to  bo  before  it  at  the  time ;  which  con- 
sequently excites  an  uncontrolled  directing  power  over  the 
actions,  there  being  no  antagonistic  agency  to  keep  it  in 
check."  Numerous  writers  and  champions  of  mesmerism 
advance  the  theory  that  there  is  a  universal  fluid  that  car- 
ries a  peculiar  force  akin  to  the  so-called  animal  magnetism. 
This  has  been  called  by  some  odylf  etherium,  or  other  high- 
sounding  and  inappropriate  names.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  are  no  poysioal  laws  that  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  sueh  fluid. 

The  literature  of  magnetism  is  certainly  sensational  at 
well  OS  interesting.  Anecdotes  are  told  of  people  in  the 
mesmeric  sleep  who  correctly  describe  the  faces  of  people 
they  have  never  seen — ^minutely  describe  their  dress  and 
tell  where  they  are.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by 
Scheie  de  Vere:  the  subject  accurately  pictured  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  New  South  Wales ;  the  description  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  correct  in  every  particular.  States  iden- 
tical with  the  mesmeric  have  been  produced  in  nearly  every 
country,  and  form  an  element  of  the  literature  of  every 
nation.  The  Chinese  believe  in  a  quality  that  is  possessed 
by  every  one,  which  it  is  possible  to  difiuse,  one  individual 
having  the  power  to  communicate  it  to  another.  This  cor- 
responds to  our  so-called  magnetism,  and  is  denominated 
yu-Jianj. 

The  advocates  of  mesmerism  prove  the  divine  origin  and 
antiquity  of  the  art  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  Bible. 
Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which 
is  supposed  by  them  to  be  identical  with  the  first  steps  of 
mesmerism.  Ezekiel  (i.  S)  says,  "The  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  me  in  the  evening."  It  was  certainly  known 
among  the  ancients.  Plutarch  mentions  it,  as  well  as  other 
writers,  and  it  is  clearly  proved  to  have  entered  largely  into 
the  religious  rites  of  the  ancients.  It  is  useless  to  refer  to 
many  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  some  writers 
have  said  to  belong  to  the  mesmeric  state.  One  that  has 
received  much  notice  is  exaggerated  intelligence  during  the 
mesmerie  sleep.  A  case  is  related  of  a  child  who  had  heard 
some  person  play  a  violin  a  long  time  before.  During  the 
trance  state  she  repeated  some  of  the  pieces  almost  note 
for  note.  This  does  not  seem  impossible  when  we  consider 
that  in  some  forms  of  rare  nervous  disease  patients  have 
been  known  to  quote  long  extracts  and  sentences  from  books 
they  may  have  heard  but  once  during  their  previous  life- 
time, and  even  in  other  languages  than  their  own.  What 
is  more  remarkable,  some  of  them  before  their  illness  were 
notably  dull  and  devoid  of  usual  intelligence. 

Allak  McLaxe  nAxiLTorr. 

IHe'sola  [I'at.  Mentula  or  Mttula  Magna],  town  of  Italy, 
province  of.  Forrara.  From  its  marshy  situation  near  the 
Po  it  is  subject  to  continual  fever.     Pop.  in  1874,  6399. 

Mesopota'mia  [Or.  lUat,  "middle,"  and  woraiiit, 
"  river  "j,  the  name  generally  given  in  ancient  times  to 
the  territory  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
and  which  the  Arabs  call  El  Jeiirah,  "the  island."  It 
forms  a  low  and  level  plain,  with  only  a  few  hilly  tracts 
towards  the  N.,  and  it  consists  mostly  of  dry  steppes. 
It  is  only  along  the  rivers,  where  artificial  irrigation  is 
employed,  that  the  soil  shows  fertility ;  elsewhere  it  af- 
fords only  meagre  pasturage.  The  whole  region  belongs  to 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  is  divided  into  cyolets  or  governments. 
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Mesopotamia,  tp.  of  TrnmbuU  eo.,  0.    Pop.  796. 

Mesozo'ic  [Sr.  m^k,  "middle,"  knd  {aii, .  " life  "] 
TimC)  the  j^reat  Reptilian  Age  of  geology,  which  iao- 
oeeded  the  Palieozoic  and  preceded  the  Cainozoic.  It 
was  divided  into  three  pcrioda — the  Triasaic  (the  olde«t), 
the  Jurassic,  and  the  Cretaceous.  In  it  the  mollnscan  and 
reptilian  types  of  animals  reached  their  cnlmination,  and 
began  to  decline.  The  same  is  true  of  the  oyoads  among 
plants.  Palms  and  asgiospormous  plants,  osseous  fishes, 
Dirds,  and  mammals  all  first  appear  in  the  Mesoioic  strata. 

Mesqoite'  Grass,  a  rame  given  in  the  South-western 
U.  S.  to  rich  pasture-grasses  of  the  genus  Ariattda,  Tbcy 
require  a  hard  soil,  without  shade,  and  are  of  great  value 
to  stock -raisers,  but  are  unfit  for  hay-making.  The  mes- 
quite  grasses  are  spreading  eastward.  They  are  procum- 
bent or  running  in  ofaaractor,  and  do  not  stand  high. 

Mesqnite  Tree,  the  Protopi*  dulch  or  Algarohia 
nlnndnlnaa,  a  small  thorny  and  gnarled  tree  of  Texas, 
Now  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico.  It  is  of  the  order 
Leguminosas,  sub-order  Mimosese.  Its  hard  wood  afiTords 
good  fuel,  and  its  branches  yield  abundantly  a  gam  which 
is  a  good  substitute  for  gum  arabio.  It  appears  sparingly 
in  commerce,  and  is  called  mesquite  gum.  The  long  pods 
abound  in  a  thick,  sweet,  edible  pulp.  Both  bark  and 
wood  are  rich  in  tannic  acid,  and  are  excellent  materials 
for  use  in  tanning  hides.  Another  mesquite  is  the  Proto- 
pit  odorata  (screw  mesquite) ;  its  beans  are  eaten  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  wood  is  of  great  value  on  the  South- 
western desert  plains.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  consid- 
erably resembling  the  above. 

Messagn'e  [anc.  Mettapia],  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Looce,  situated  in  a  charming  plain  about 
9  miles  from  Brindisi.  It  is  well  built  and  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wall.  Ancient  sepulchres  and  shattered  columns 
are  found  in  its  neighborhood.    Pop.  in  1874,  8511. 

Measali'na,  or  M essallina  (Valeria),  b.  at  Rome  in 
23  A.  D.,  was  a  daughter  of  Marcus  Valerias  Messala  Bar- 
batus  and  Domitia  Lepida.  In  3S  she  was  married  to  Clau- 
dius, who  became  emperor  in  41,  and  in  48  she  was  put  to 
death.  The  picture  which  Tacitus,  the  elder  Pliny,  Juvenal, 
and  Dion  Cassius  give  of  her  profligacy,  avarice,  and  atro- 
city would  be  incredible  were  it  not  that  these  writers  agree 
with  one  another,  and  were  not  the  portrait  drawn  by 
Tacitns  with  a  vividness  and  consistency  which  a  purely 
ideal  delineation  might  have,  bat  slander  and  gossip  never. 

IHes'senheimer,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  111.    Pop.  107S. 

Messe'nia,  an  ancient  territory  of  Qreece,  consisted 
of  the  south-western  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  between 
the  sea  and  Laconia.  After  two  fierce  wars  with  Sparta 
(from  743  to  724  B.  c.  and  from  685  to  668  b.  c),  the  Mcs- 
senians  were  subdued  by  the  Spartans ;  a  portion  emigrated 
to  Sicily,  where  they  conquered  Zancle,  afterward  Mes- 
sana,  but  the  rest  were  reduced  to  slavery.  When  the 
power  of  Sparta  was  finally  broken  by  Epaminondas,  this 
noble  man  restored  the  Messenians  to  freedom,  and  founded 
and  fortified  their  new  capital,  Messene.  Of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  emigrated  300  years  before  many 
returned,  and  the  country  flourished  anew  as  an  independ- 
ent state  until  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  146  B.  c. 

Mes'ser  (Asa),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Methuen,  Mass.,  in 
1769 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1790,  where  he  be- 
came tutor  1791,  professor  of  languages  1796,  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  1799,  and  president  1802, 
holding  that  position  until  1826,  when  he  resigned.  lie 
was  licensed  to  preach  1792,  and  ordained  1801,  but  was 
never  settled  as  a  pastor.  Several  of  his  sermons  and  ora- 
tions wore  publisned.  He  filled  several  civil  offices  at 
Providence,  and  d.  there  Oct.  11,  1836. 

Messerve  (Col.  Nathahiel),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  rendered  good  service  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg  (1745)  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Moore's  regiment;  commanded  the  New  Hampshire  regi- 
mcnt  in  the  Crown  Point  expedition  1756,  and  defended 
Fort  Edward ;  embarked  in  1758  for  the  second  siege  of 
Louisburg,  and  d.  of  smallpox  June  28,  1758.  Ue  was  an 
eminent  shipbuilder. — His  son  Geohgk  was  stamp-agent 
for  Now  Hampshire  and  collector  at  Boston  and  Ports- 
mouth; was  a  loyalist,  and  went  to  England  1777. 

niessi'ah  is  the  name  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  in 
the  usage  of  Jew  and  Christian  ascribed  to  that  holy  Perkon 
in  whom  the  hopes  of  redemption  centre.  1^'^?0  in  the 
Old  Testament,  used  as  an  a^eetive,  is  applied  to  the  high 
priest  (Lev.  iv.  3;  vi.  15,  etc.)  as  the  one  anointed  with 
the  holy  oil;  but  as  a  substantive,  to  the  theocratic  king 
(1  Bam.  ii.  10;  Ps.  xviii.  50,  etc.),  and  so  by  the  reflection 
of  the  poets  to  the  patriarchs  as  the  ancestors  of  the  theo- 
cratic king  (1  Chron.  xvi.  22 ;  Ps.  or.  15) ;  and  thus  by 
eminence  to  that  Person  in  whom  the  functions  of  priest- 


hood and  royalty  culminated  (Ps.  ii.  2;  ox.  1,  4;  Dan,  ix. 
26).  In  the  New  Testament,  o  Utvvit  is  used  in  John  i. 
42 ;  iv.  25,  but  generally  H'^^  is  rendered  by  its  Ureek 
equivalent  X^imit,  which  with  the  article  refers  to  Jesus 
as  the  expected  Messiah,  but  without  the  article,  especially 
in  the  Epistles,  became  a  proper  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
historical  Messiah.  Now  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  easy 
to  separate  the  person  of  Christ  from  his  redemptive  work 
and  the  last  things ;  but  this  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the 
Old  Testament,  because  the  person  of  the  Messiah  is  «ver 
involved  in  the  future  redemption,  and  the  last  things  em- 
brace both  advents.  Hence  we  must  treat  of  the  Messiah 
under  the  more  general  head  of  Mettiauie  Prophecy,  which 
may  he  defined  as  the  revelation  of  the  fulfilment  of  re- 
demption through  the  Messiah. 

Messianic  Prophecv  begins  with  the  dawn  of  human 
history  and  unfolds  in  the  Mosaic,  Davidic,  and  prophetic 
periods  of  biblical  theology. 

I.  Tk«  Motaic  Period. — Immediately  after  the  Fall,  in 
the  midst  of  the  condemning  sentences  of  God,  the  hope  of 
redemption  was  planted  as  a  precious  seed  wrapped  up  in 
the  shell  of  the  curse. 

(1)  The  Protovangelium  (Qen.  iii.  15)  is  a  generic 
prophecy,  bringing  into  contrast  the  seed  of  the  woman 
and  the  seed  of  the  serpent.:  the  human  race  struggling, 
sufTering,  but  finally  victorious  over  the  forces  of  evil. 
And  as  these  forces  of  evil  culminate  at  the  end  as  well  as 
the  beginning  in  the  serpent,  the  devil,  so  implicitly  the 
human  race  is  to  be  conceived  as  culminating  in  a  personal 
head  at  the  victorious  end  as  well  as  at  the  sad  beginning. 
(See  Rom.  xvi.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25 ;  Rev.  xii.  9  teq. ;  xx. 
2«g.) 

(2)  As  a  new  era  begins  with  the  departure  from  the 
ark,  so  there  is  an  appropriate  advance  in  the  promise  of 
redemption.  The  blessings  of  Noah  (Oen^x.  25-27)  rise 
np  over  against  his  curse.  Regarding  D'rv7K  as  the  sub- 
ject of  }3I!^.',  after  Onkelos,  most  Jews  (Baumg.,  Hofm., 
Schultz,  Conant,  et  al.),  the  blessing  of  Shem  is  the  pres- 
ence and  indwelling  of  God,  whose  advent  is  proniiiied  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  the  Shcmites.  Here  the  divine  lino 
of  Messianic  prophecy  begins,  which  develops  side  by  side 
with  the  human  line  until  they  converge  in  the  God-man  at 
his  advent.  The  advent  of  God  is  prepared  by  the  theoph- 
anies  and  the  dwelling  enthroned  above  the  cherubim,  and 
is  fulfilled  in  the  incarnation  (John  i.  14 ;  Eph.  ii.  22 ;  Rev. 
xxi.  S). 

(3)  Abraham's  blessing  (Gen.  xii.  1-7 ;  xiii.  14-17 ;  xv.  | 
4-5;  xvii.  2-8;  xxii.  15-19;  xxviii.  13-15)  unfolds  the  | 
Protovangelium.     It  is  a  divine  call,  with  the  institution 

of  a  covenant  relation  and  a  promise  which  includes  a  ' 
promised  land,  a  promised  seed,  and  a  blessing  to  all  na-  i 
tions  through  the  seed.  The  promised  seed  is  now  viewed  ' 
as  to  its  unity  as  a  generic  term,  and  we  must  conceive  of 
it  as  unfolding  the  seed  of  the  woman,  with  a  culminating 
head  (Gal.  iii.  16) ;  then  it  is  resolved  into  its  members — 
many  nations,  peoples  as  the  stars  and  sand  for  multitude 
— and  so  we  must  think  of  the  children  of  Abraham  by 
faith  (Matt.  iii.  9;  John  viii.  39;  Acts  ii.  39;  Rom.  iv.  16; 
Qal.  iii.  29).  The  promised  land  was  Canaan  (Gen.  xiii. 
15),  involving  the  spiritual  Canaan  (Hcb.  xi.  10  teq.; 
Rev.  xxi.). 

(4)  The  patriarch  Jacob  on  his  deathbed  divides  the 
promised  land  among  his  sons,  singling  out  Jndah  as  the 
one  through  whom  the  covenant  blessings  especially  un- 
fold (Gen.  xlix.  8-12).  Taking  717'):^  as  an  accusative  of 
place,  with  most  recent  interpreters,  we  see  the  blessing 
of  the  promised  land  unfolding  through  the  designation 
of  a  place  therein  where  the  lion  of  Judah  rests  after  vic- 
tory, receives  the  submission  of  the  nations,  and  enjoys 
the  richest  fruits  of  the  land.  Shiloh  is  the  historical  place 
of  this  resting,  which  passes  over  into  Jerusalem  and  the 
new  Jerusalem,  where  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the 
lion  of  Judah  ( Rev.  v.  5 ),  who  is  the  great  conqueror  ( Eph. 
iv.  3;  Col.  ii.  15),  leads  to  the  true  resting-place  (Heb.  iv. 
1  >eq.),  and  bestows  final  blessings  (Rev.  xxii.). 

(5)  On  the  arrival  of  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai,  prior  to  the 
giving  of  the  law,  a  covenant  relation  was  established  ( Ex. 
six.  1-6),  by  which  Israel  becomes  God's  purchased  pos- 
session (Dvjp),  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation. 
As  such,  they  fulfil  the  third  factor  of  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant, and  become  a  blessing  to  the  world  in  their  ministry 
in  sacred  things.  This  calling  is  inherited  by  the  Church 
(1  Pet  ii.  9),  and  realized  in  the  latter  days  (Rev.  i.  6 ; 
XX.  6). 

( 6)  The  same  factor  in  the  Abrahamic  promise  fully  un- 
folds on  another  side  through  the  foreign  prophet  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiv.  15-24),  who  sees  a  star  or  sceptre  rising 
out  of  Jacob,  subduing  the  nations  far  and  near.  Those 
mentioned  are  the  most  nrominent  of  the  time,  representing. 
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in  neeordanee  with  the  conatant  usage  of  prophecy,  the 
opposing  nations  of  all  time.  The  seeptre  or  star  is  a 
generic  reference  to  Israel  as  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  with  the 
colminating  head  (Rev.  zxii.  IG). 

(7)  Moses  is  the  suitable  organ  of  the  final  Messianic 
prophecy  of  this  period.  The  mediator  of  his  people, 
esukblishing  the  typical  institutions  of  salvation  and  pro- 
clniming  a  divine  law,  which  was  no  less  prophetic,  he  was 
in  his  own  person  the  most  appropriate  type  of  the  prophet 
who  was  to  fulfil  his  work,  his  institutions  and  revela- 
tioui.  This  prophet  (Deut.  xviii.  16-19)  to  be  raised  up 
by  Jehovah  will  be  like  his  brethren,  like  Moses  especially, 
and  will  speak  the  divine  word  with  the  divine  authority. 
That  prophet  is  Jesus,  according  to  Acts  iii.  22-26  ;  Heb. 
iii.  Mf.,  who  fulfils  the  law  and  the  prophets  as  the  Medi- 
ator of  the  new  covenant,  the  final  goal  and  ultimate  roal- 
iiation  of  the  old  oovenant  (Matt.  v.  12 ;  Rom.  x.  4 ;  OaL 
iii.  2i ;  Heb.  zii.  24). 

11-  ThK  Davidic  Period, — A  new  era  begins  with  the 
organisation  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  religious  and  political  centre  at  Jerusalem. 
The  desire  of  David  to  build  Jehovah  a  house  is  the  oooa- 
aion  of  the  fundamental  prophecy  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16;  1 
Chron.  zvii.  11-15).  Jehuvah  will  build  the  seed  of  David 
into  a  house  of  everlasting  sovereignty.  That  seed  will 
build  Jehovah's  temple,  and  in  the  peculiar  relation  of 
•onship  will  never  be  forsaken,  though  chastised  for  sin. 
The  seed  of  David  is  generic  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  and 
of  Abraham,  with  a  culminating  bead.  The  dynasty  of 
David  ia  ever  the  theocratic  house  of  sovereignty,  becom- 
ing eternal  through  Christ  (Acts  v.  31 ;  Rom.  i.  S-1;  Heb. 
i.  !>;  I  Cor.  xv.  26;  Eph.  iv.  8-10).  The  seed  of  David, 
beginning  with  Solomon,  ever  erected,  restored,  and  cared 
for  Jehovah's  temple,  which  becomes  eternal  through  the 
erection  of  Christ  (John  ii.  1S-2I).  The  seed  of  David  was 
ever  involved  in  sin  and  chastisement,  and  peculiarly  bore 
the  mercy  of  God ;  the  chastisement  and  mercy  culminate 
in  Christ,  who,  though  sinless,  suffers  for  the  sins  of  the 
entire  line  and  world,  and  becomes  the  ultimate  bearer  of 
the  divine  meroy  (2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Oal.  iii.  13 ;  1  Pot.  ii.  24). 
The  ideas  of  this  and  all  previous  Messianic  prophecies 
now  develop  in  the  Psalter,  where  the  experience  of  the 
psalmist  becomes  the  typical  form  to  set  forth  the  Mes- 
sianic ideas ;  and  this  either  in  the  simple  type,  the  expe- 
rience being  purely  historical,  or  in  the  typieo-prophotio 
paalm,  the  psalmist's  real  historical  experience  becoming 
the  basis  of  an  ideal  prophetic  experience. 

A.  Tke  Davidie  Pialnu. — ( 1 )  Ps.  ex.  cites  a  divine  oracle 
ind  oath,  and  from  these  as  a  basis  represents  the  Messiah 
going  forth  to  battle,  engaged  in  the  struggle,  and  triumph- 
ant He  is  a  priest-king  after  the  order  of  Melcbitedek, 
the  Lord  of  David,  exalted  to  a  position  of  peculiar  dignity 
at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  whilst  he  subdues  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet.  (Comp.  the  typieal  Psalms  xx., 
xxi.,  and  Ix.,  and  for  the  fulfilment  Matt  zxii.  41-45 ; 
Hark  xxii.  35-37 ;  Luke  xz.  41-44 ;  Acts  ii.  34-36 ;  Heb. 
i.  13;  vii.  17  nq.;  x.  12-13;  Eph.-  i.  20;  1  Cor.  zv.  25; 
Rev.  xiz.  11-16.)  The  typico-prophetio  viii.  psalm  pre- 
tents  the  ideal  man,  made  to  fall  a  little  short  of  the  divine, 
destined  to  have  dominion  over  all  creatures.  Ps.  ex.  and 
Tiii.  are  thus  united  in  the  citation  Hob.  ii.  7  teq. 

(2)  Ps.  Ixviii.  describes  Jehovah's  mareh  and  conquests, 
with  the  blessings  of  his  advent,  with  a  more  general  refer- 
ence to  all  Israel  (comp.  the  typical  Ps.  xxir.  and  Eph.  iv. 
B) :  whilst  in  Ps.  xviii.  (comp.  Ps.  xlv. ;  Rom.  xv.  0)  this 
general  reference  arises  out  of  a  partioular  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  psalmist  himself. 

(3)  A  group  of  Messianic  psalms  arises  from  David's 
experience  of  suffering  as  an  innocent  victim  of  unjust  per- 
secution. They  describe  sufferings  which  transcend  any- 
thing in  David's  historical  experience,  and  with  a  minute- 
ness of  detail  that  cannot  be  explained  from  a  figurative 
description  of  it.  We  can  only  understand  them  from  that 
experience,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  find  mingled  therewith 
the  experience  of  the  man  of  sorrows.  In  the  depths  of  his 
own  sorrows  David  oomes  to  woes  of  which  he  has  an  ideal 
experienee  through  foreboding  and  presentiment  in  anxiety 
respecting  his  son.  The  Messianic  features  are — (n)  Cruel 
reproaches  of  maliciooa  enemies  (Pa.  l.xix.  26;  xli.  7-8; 
xxii.  T-8;  comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  39  teij.).  (b)  He  is  per- 
secuted because  of  his  consecration  to  the  divine  will  as 
the  acceptable  sacrifice  (Ps.  xl.  6-8;  comp.  Heb.  x. 
8  teq. ;  Ps.  Ixix.  7-12;  comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  29  Mq. ;  John 
ii.  17;  vii.  5;  Rom.  xv.  3).  (c)  The  sufferings  are  the 
stretched  body,  feverish  frame,  intense  thirst,  offering  of 
gall  and  vinegar,  division  of  his  garments,  agonising  cry, 
sad  broken  heart  (Ps.  xxii.  1.  12-18;  Izix.  20-21; 
eomp.Hatt.  zzvii.  SOw;.).  (of)  Notice  also  the  traitor  and 
his  doom  (Ps.  xli.  9;  comp.  John  xiii.  18;  Ps.  Ixix.  23 
wf.;  oomp.  Acts  i.  20  and  Ps.  cix.  8).  (e)  Observe  also 
the  praise  of  the  delivered  one  and  the  worldwide  signif- 


icance of  the  sufferings  (Ps.  xxii.  22;  comp.  Heb.  it  12; 
Ps.  Ixix.  30  teq.  i  xl.  V ;  comp.  John  zvii,  4). 

(4)  The  hopes  of  the  Psalmist  respecting  commnnion 
with  God  after  death  in  the  typical  Pa.  xxxi.  5  (comp. 
Luke  xxiii.  46;  Ps.  Ixi.  7) ;  xvii.  16  and  xvi.  9-11  become 
typico-prophetic  in  his  experience  of  preservation  from  cor- 
ruption in  the  grave  and  life  in  the  divine  favor,  (Comp, 
Acts  ii.  26.) 

B.  Pealmt  of  Solomon  and  hi»  Sitigert. — (1)  In  Ps.  ii. 
the  Messiah  is  represented  calmly  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  Jehovah  on  Mount  Zion,  in  the  relation  of  sonship,  citing 
a  divino  decree  entitling  him  to  this  position,  with  its  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereignty  and  inheritance.  (For  the  fulfil- 
ment see  Acts  xiii.  33  ;  Bom.  i.  4 ;  Heb.  i.  5;  comp.  Acts 
iv.  26.)  Ps.  Ixxii.  presents  the  aspirations  of  the  Messiah 
and  their  realisation,  as  righteousness,  mercy,  and  peace 
everywhere  prevail,  his  dominion  extends  over  the  whole 
earth,  the  soil  yields  its  abundance,  and  all  nations  unite 
in  grateful  tributes  of  praise  and  adoration.  Ps.  xlv. 
represents  the  Messiah  espousing  the  nations  through  the 
type  of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter; 
describes  the  glories  of  the  godlike  bridegroom,  the  splen- 
dors of  the  bridal  procession,  and  the  joys  of  the  marriage. 
(See  John  iii.  29;  Eph.  v.  25;  Rev.  zix.  7-9;  oomp.  Heb. 
i.  9.) 

(2)  A  group  of  psalms  describes  the  reign  of  Jehovah  in 
the  holy  city.  Ps.  xlvi.  ropreacnts  the  safety  and  socurity 
of  the  city  under  the  rulo  of  Jehovah,  who  subdues  all 
enemies  and  stills  the  commotions  of  the  nations.  Ps.  xlvii. 
presents  the  throne  of  Jehovah  as  surrounded  by  the  princes 
of  all  nations,  whilst  the  ahields  of  their  heroes  are  hung 
up  in  his  palace.  Ps.  xlviii.  describes  the  glories  of  Mount 
Zion  as  the  residence  of  the  great  King,  as  well  as  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  blessedness  of  bis  reign,  extending  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Pa.  Ixxxvii.  describes  the  adoption 
of  the  nations  into  the  family  of  God  and  their  enrollment 
as  citizens  of  Zion. 

C.  Psalma  reflecting  the  sad  experience  of  the  disas- 
trous times  of  Rehoboam,  which  the  aged  singers  pour  forth 
in  mournful  strains  of  plaintive  expostulation  and  yearn- 
ing for  Jehovah's  advent.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  bases  its  pleading 
on  the  faithfulneas  and  meroy  of  Jehovah,  the  covenant 
with  David,  and  the  present  humiliation  of  the  Davidic 
throne.  Ps.  Ixxx.  touchingly  alludes  to  Israel  as  the  flock 
of  Jehovah,  the  vine  of  his  planting,  in  order  to  plead  for 
the  restoration  of  prosperity  and  the  establiabmcnt  of  the 
man  of  the  right  hand  (Ps.  ex.  l),the  son  of  man  (Ps.  viii. 
4).  Pa.  Ixxxv.  anticipates  the  brighter  times  when  meroy 
and  troth,  righteousness  and  peace,  now  far  apart,  may 
meet  and  kiss  in  harmony  in  the  land  and  people.  Ps. 
cxxxii.  quotes  the  Davidic  covenant  in  order  to  the  plea 
in  terms  of  the  old  battle-cry  of  Num.  x.  33  teq.  for  the 
advent  of  Jehovah  on  his  throne,  with  the  consequent 
blessings  upon  priests  and  people,  and  above  all  the  nom 
of  David,  toe  anointed  of  Jehovah,  which  last  reference  is 
re-echoed  in  the  words  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  6  teq.). 

III.  Tlie  Prophetic  Period  begins  with  the  decline  of 
Israel,  and  is  subdivided  by  the  various  stages  of  that 
decline. 

Stadium  It. — Joel  declares  the  advent  of  Jehovah,  (a) 
Chap.  ii.  28-32,  in  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  with  the 
manifold  giilsof  prophecy,  upon  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  in  the  exhibition  of  wonders  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  to  herald  the  approach  of  the  judgment,  and  as  the 
establishment  of  deliverance  in  Jerusalem  for  all  who 
call  upon  his  name.  The  fulfilment  is  claimed  in  Acts  ii. 
for  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  is  applied  in  Kom.  x.  12, 13 
to  the  gospel  call  and  salvation,  woilst  the  heralding  won- 
ders reappear  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29.  (5)  The  advent  in  judg- 
ment is  described  (chap,  iii.)  as  an  assembly  of  all  nations 
before  the  throne,  as  if  to  battle  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat ;  as  a  harvesting  and  treading  of  the  winepress  amidst 
the  confusion  of  the  multitudes  and  the  elements ;  as  the 
establishing  of  the  enemies  as  a  desolate  waste,  and  of  the 
people  of  God  as  an  exceedingly  fertile  land,  fructified  by 
the  living  waters  flowing  forth  from  the  house  of  God  in 
Zion.  (See  Matt,  xxiv.;  Rev.  vi.  12;  xiv.  14  tej.y  zvL 
16  leq.  ;  XX.  11  teq.;  xxii.  23  wq.) 

(2)  Amos  (chap,  ix.)  represents  the  house  of  David, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  a  ruined  but,  as  rebuilt,  as 
taking  possession  of  the  remnant  of  the  nations  for  an  in- 
heritance, and  as  realising  the  blessings  of  the  promised 
land.  Acts  xv.  16  refers  it  to  the  erection  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  and  the  gathering  of  the  Gentiles  by  apostolio 
labors, 

(3)  Hosea,  the  Jeremiah  of  the  northern  kingdom,  carries 
out  the  idea  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  idolatry  ia  whoredom, 
in  three  symbolical  transactions :  (a)  The  prophet  takes  a 
symbolical  wife  of  whoredoms,  who  bears  children  of 
whoredom.  These,  through  their  significant  names,  Jei- 
reel,  Lo-ruhamah,  and  Lo-ammi,  represent  on  the  one 
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hftnd  the  eondition  of  Israel  u  fornken  of  Jehovah — t.  g. 
■cattered,  unpitied,  not  mj  people;  and  on  the  other  as 
restored — t.  g.  sown  in  the  field  of  Jehovah's  planting, 
pitied,  my  people,  sons  of  the  living  God.  In  this  connec- 
tion Israol  and  Judah  reoogniie  one  another  as  sisters,  and 
under  the  one  head,  the  second  David,  march  up  out  of  the 
land  of  captivity.  (Comp.  Kom.  ix.  2S  and  1  Pet.  ii.  10.) 
(i)  Uothor  Israel,  guilt;  of  adultery  with  Baal,  is  disci- 
plined in  the  wilderness  as  at  the  Exodus,  then  comforted 
Dy  Jehovah,  who  leads  her  throngh  the  valley  of  Achor 
into  the  holy  land.  The  reunion  is  a  marriage  of  whioh 
the  divine  attributes  are  the  bands.  The  instruments  of 
war  are  destroyed,  a  covenant  is  made  with  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  all  nature  responds  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah. 
(Comp.  Rom.  viii.  19-23  and  Rev.  xii. ;  ixi.  3  teq.)  (c) 
The  faithful  love  of  Jehovah  to  unfaithful  Israel  is  em- 
phasized. She  remains  many  days  without  settled  gov- 
ernment and  institutions  of  worship,  but  finally  returns 
trembling  to  Jehovah  and  David  her  king.  (Comp.  Bora, 
ix.-xi.) 

Stadium  td. — Israel  having  gone  into  exile,  the  moral 
struggle  is  more  immediately  about  Jerusalem  as  a  centra 
until  the  exile  of  Judah.  There  are  two  revivals,  accom- 
panied with  Messianic  prophecies — one  in  the  reign  of 
Heiekiah,  tho  other  in  tnat  of  Josiah.  The  former  (1)  is 
introduced  by  Hicah,  whose  prophecy  unfolds  in  three 
sections:  (a)  iv.  1-7 represents  the  temple-mount  as  rising 
from  its  degraded  condition,  exalting  itself  above  the 
proudest  peaks  of  earth,  as  the  mountain  of  the  world,  up 
which  all  nations  flow  in  pilgrimage,  and  from  which  the 
divine  law,  word,  and  judgment  go  forth,  producing  uni- 
versal peace.  This  is  the  temple  of  Christ's  body  (John 
ii.  19-22 ;  Eph.  i.  20-23  ;  ii.  22).  (6)  iv.  8-13.  There  is 
a  mingling  of  the  sbcpherd-tower  of  David,  the  daughter 
of  Zion  in  childbirth,  tho  bullock  with  iron  horns  and 
hoofs,  threshing  the  nations — all  representing  the  exalta- 
-tion  of  tho  humbled  and  despised  kingdom  of  David. 
(Comp.  Rev.  xix.  11-lS.)  (e)  Chap.  v.  Little  Bethlehem  is 
exalted  in  that  One  whose  outgoings  were  from  everlasting, 
makes  his  historical  appearance  from  thence,  delivering 
Zion  from  her  enemies,  the  Shepherd  of  his  people,  the 
,  peace  of  the  nations.  Matt.  ii.  5  tea.  applies  it  to  the  babe 
of  Bethlehem  who  is  our  Peace  (Eph.  ii.  14). 

(2)  Isaiah,  the  greatest  of  all  prophets,  takes  up  the  en- 
tire body  of  previous  Messianic  prophecy  in  order  to  re- 
produce it  in  new  forms  and  fresh  development  Part  I. 
13  composed  of  several  groups  of  propheoies  (i.-xxxix.), 
and  presents  the  varied  phasoj  of  toe  Messianic  idea.  (1) 
In  ii.  1-5  the  exaltation  of  tho  temple-mount  is  briefly 
stated  in  terms  of  Mio.  iv.  1  ttq.  Another  turn  to  the  idea 
is  given  in  xxviii.  10,  where  wo  hare  the  Messianic  corner- 
stone of  Zion.  (Comp.  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  a  favorite  term  of 
the  Now  Testament;  Matt.  xxl.  42;  Acts  iv.  11;  Rom.  i. 
11;  1  Pet.  ii,  6  (f^.)  The  Messianic  person  is  distinctly 
brought  out  (a),  vii.  14-10,  as  a  wonderful  Child,  called 
Immanuel,  the  bearer  of  tho  divine  deliverance,  until 
whoso  maturity  distress  will  continue  in  the  land.  (Comp. 
Matt.  i.  20-25.)  (4)  ix,  1-7,  A  wonderful  Light  shines  on 
the  northern  frontier,  which  exalts  that  people  as  highly 
as  they  had  been  previously  brought  into  contempt  as  the 
first  of  the  Jews  to  go  into  exile :  a  great  deliverance, 
transcending  that  of  Oideon  in  the  day  of  Midian,  is 
wrought,  a  Child  of  the  house  of  David  is  barn,  named 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Divine  Hero,  Everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  peace,  who  reigns  on  the  throne  of  David  in 
righteousness  for  ever.  (Comp.  Matt.  iv.  15-18;  xi.  23; 
Luke  z.  15.)  (e)  xi,  A  twig  comes  forth  from  the  stump 
of  Jesse;  a  shoot  from  his  roots  boars  fruit.  The  seven- 
fold gift  of  the  Spirit  rests  upon  him,  endowing  him  to 
fulfil  his  work  of  judging  tho  poor  with  spiritual  discern- 
ment and  tho  wicked  with  the  word  of  his  mouth.  Girded 
with  righteousness  and  faithfulness,  he  establishes  univer- 
sal peace  in  the  earth,  in  which  the  animal  kingdom 
shares.  He  becomes  the  standard  of  the  nations;  a  de- 
liverance liko  that  of  Egypt  takes  place;  the  ransomed 
assemble  from  all  lands,  marching  up  on  highways  of  re- 
demption. Matt.  ii.  23  applies  the  1$  J  of  our  passage,  with 
the  corresponding  XVyi  of  Jer.  xxiil.  5;  xxxiii.  15;  Zech. 
iii.  8;  vi.  12,  to  the  Nazarene,  as  the  one  who  grew  up  in 
that  obscure  place  to  whioh  tho  line  of  David  had  wan- 
dered as  a  shoot  from  a  neglected  stump.  (Comp.  John  i. 
32;  xii.  32;  Rom.  viii.  22:  xv.  12;  Rev.  i.  16.)  The 
nations  share  in  Messianic  blessings.  Ch.  xviii.  7  points 
to  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia;  xix.  18-25  represents 
Egypt  and  Assyria  as  united  with  Israel  as  the  people  of 
God,  speaking  the  holy  language  and  serving  Jehovah 
with  altar  and  sacrifices  ;  xxiii.  18  predicts  tho  consecration 
of  the  merchandise  of  Tyre.  (2)  The  advent  of  Jehovah 
is  in  judgment;  the  earth  reels  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken 
man,  tho  heavenly  lights  are  in  commotion,  the  heavens 


dissolve  and  roll  together  as  a  scroll,  their  host  fall  u  tho 
foliage,  the  great  ones  of  earth  seek  refuge  in  dens  and 
caves,  the  host  of  the  high  on  high  (evil  spirits?)  are  im- 
prisoned in  the  pit,  the  wicked  suffer  in  unquenchable  fire, 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  for  ever  (eh>.  xxitr, 
and  xxxiv ;  comp.  Rev,  vi.  12-17 ;  xiv.  11 ;  xxi.  8).  Je- 
hovah's advent  is  to  refine  and  purify  his  people,  so  tbst 
the  remnant  becomes  holy  and  blessed  (iv,  2-6).  There  is 
a  resurrection  of  the  pious  dead,  whose  shades  the  earth 
brings  forth  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the  dew  of 
the  divine  glory  (xxvi.  littij.;  comp.  Ei.  xxxvii.  1-U; 
Rev.  XX.  4-6).  They  sing  songs  of  victory  over  the 
world's  metropolis  and  the  destruction  of  sorrow  sdiI 
death  (xxv.  1-^;  comp.  xxxv.  10;  Rev.  xv.  3-4:  xix.  1,2; 

I  Cor.  XV.  54).  Zion  becomes  the  quiet  habitation  of  Je- 
hovah, the  glorious  judge,  warrior,  and  king,  a  place  of 
streams,  where  no  hostile  navies  appear  from  fear  of  Je- 
hovah (xxxiii.  10-24),  who  dwells  among  them  on  Mount 
Zion  (iv.  5,  6),  before  his  elders  in  glory  (xxiv,  23 ;  comp. 
Rev.  iv.  43).  The  land  becomes  wonderfully  frnitfol  (ir, 
2),  the  wilderness  a  fertile  garden,  a  highway  of  holiness  ii 
established,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  are  exchanged  for  joy 
and  gladness  (xxxv.). 

The  second  part  of  Isaiah  (xl.-lxvi.),  assigned  by  Ewald 
and  his  school  to  the  great  unknown,  is  really  an  organic 
whole,  weaving  into  one  web  about  the  person  of  tho  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  the  previous  Messianic  references.  This 
servant,  referred  by  tho  Jews  and  many  Christians  to  Isrsel 
as  a  whole,  or  the  pious  portion  of  Israel,  by  others  to  the 
prophetic  order,  is  really,  like  the  terms  Son  and  Seed  of 
the  Psalter  and  Pentateuch,  a  generic  term,  with  a  culmi- 
nating head.  Jehovah  calls  him  from  the  womb  to  be  hii 
servant,  anoints   him  with  his  Spirit.     He  is  the  gentle 

Ereacher  and  saviour  of  tho  poor,  the  meek,  and  broksD- 
eartod.  He  restores  the  remnant  of  Israel,  is  a  covenant 
of  the  people,  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  Jehovah's  salrstion 
to  the  end  of  the  earth  (xlii.  1-9;  xlix.  5-8;  Ixi.  1-3; 
comp.  Matt.  xii.  17-21;  John  viii.  12;  Heb.  viii.  6;  ix, 
15;  Luke  ii.  32;  iv.  IS  ttq.).  He  is  a  suffering  servsat 
(chap,  liii.),  withoat  form  or  majesty,  despised  and  reject- 
ed or  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief- 
one  covering  his  face  as  a  leper,  an  outoast.  He  is  an  in- 
noctnt  sulferor,  bearing  his  people's  sorrows,  pierced  for 
our  transgression,  crushed  for  our  iniquities,  and  his  stripes 
were  for  our  healing  and  peace.  (Comn.  Ps.  xxii.  It; 
Izix.  26;  Zech.  xii.  10;  Gal.  iii.  13:  1  Pet  ii.  24.)  All 
were  wandering  sheep.  Jehovah  laid  on  him,  the  uncom- 
plaining lamb,  the  iniquities  of  all.  (Comp.  John  i.  2>; 
AcU  viii.  32 ;  1  Pet  i.  19 ;  Rev.  T.  A;  vii.  14,  etc.)  Ilia 
contemporaries  did  not  consider  this,  but  assigned  him  his 
place  with  the  wicked  in  his  death,  but  were  overruled  in 
that  he  was  buried  with  a  rich  man  on  account  of  his  in- 
nocence. (Comp.  John  xix.  38-41:  1  Pet  ii.  22.)  The 
divine  purpose  was  that  he  should  be  a  gHilt-offerini),  a 
substitute  for  transgressors,  and  then  reap  his  reward  in 
his  exaltation,  his  spoils  of  victory,  and  his  prosperons 
ministry,  (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10-13 ;  Matt  xx.  28 ;  John  x, 
11-17 ;  Rev,  i.  18 ;  Heb.  xii.  2.)  Chap.  Iv.  gives  the  Mm- 
sianie  invitation  to  the  free  grace  of  the  gospel  (Rev.  xxii. 
17).  The  sure  mercies  of  David,  the  everlasting  covenant, 
are  offered  in  him  who  is  the  witness,  prince,  lawgirer 
of  the  people.  (Comp.  John  xviii.  37;  Rev.  i.  5;  iii.  14; 
Aets  v.  31;  xiii.  34.)  The  seed  of  the  righteous  serysnt 
enjoy  the  riohes  of  the  Gentiles  as  they  beoomo  the  priest) 
of  Johovah  and  minister  clothed  in  the  garments  of  s&ka- 
tion;  righteoasness  and  praise  spring  forth  before  all 
nations  (Ixi.  9-11),  who  come  up  to  the  holy  places  from 
the  most  distant  parts,  even  China  (Sinim,  xlix.  12), 
Hunger  and  thirst,  tho  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  together 
with  all  sorrow  and  moaming,  are  banished  from  tho  land 
(xlix,  10;  Ixi.  3.  Comp.  iv.  3;  Rev.  vii.  16-17).  In  Ixiii. 
the  exalted  servant  is  represented  as  treading  his  enemies 
in  the  winepress  of  his  wrath.  (Comp.  Rev.  xix.  11-16.) 
The  advent  of  Jehovah  is  no  less  prominent.  In  zl. 
3-11  we  see  the  herald  of  the  advent.  Zion  and  Jerusalem 
become  evangelists.  Jehovah  cornea  as  the  gentle  shep- 
herd. This  is  applied  to  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  in  Hatt 
iii.  3.  (Comp.  John  x.  1-18 ;  Luke  xv.  S-7,)  In  liv.  5  tii. 
and  Ixii.  5  Jehovah  takes  Israel  as  the  wife  of  his  youth 
and  rejoices  over  her  as  his  bride;  and  in  Ix.  1  ttq.  ho  be- 
comes the  light  and  glory  of  his  people,  instead  of  the  sun 
and  moon  (Rev.  xxi.  2.V26).  So  in  Ixii.  I  ttq.  the  right- 
eous of  Zion  and  her  salvation  becomes  a  bright  and  shining 
light  to  the  nations;  she  is  called  by  a  new  name  (Ker.  ii, 
17),  becomes  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
is  namod  Hephiibah  and  Beulah.  Jerusalem  is  rebuilt  with 
precious  stones  (liv.  11  tto.  ;  oomp.  Rev.  xxi,  18-21);  her 
walls  are  salvation  and  ner  gates  praise ;  they  are  open 
day  and  night,  whilst  kings  and  nations  enter  therein  (Iz. 

II  ttq.;  Rev.  xxi.  25),  and  great  is  the  peace  of  her  chil- 
dren as  they  are  taught  of  Jehovah  (liv.  13 ;  oomp.  John 
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tL  4i ;  1  Them.  iv.  »;  1  John  ii.  20).  In  lix.  lS-18  Jeho- 
vah appears  u  a  warrior  armed  with  vengeanee  for  his 
enemies  and  redemption  for  his  people.  He  pours  oat  his 
Spirit  as  water  upon  the  offspring  of  the  people  (xliv.  3-5; 
camp.  lix.  21),  and  puts  his  words  in  their  mouth  for  ever, 
and  they  spring  up  as  willows  by  the  watercourses,  whilst 
the  Gentiles  claim  to  belong  to  Jehovah  and  enroll  them- 
selves  as  his  people.  The  call  goes  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  the  oath  is  sworn  "  that  unto  me  every  knee 
shall  bow  and  every  tongue  shall  swear"  (xlv.  22  <«^.), 
snd  the  sons  of  the  stranger  come  to  the  holy  mount,  offering 
their  sacrifices  in  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  (Ivi. 
IS  Kf.;  comp.  Rev.  viii.  3-5;  Hob.  xiii.  15,  IS).  Chap. 
Ixv.  17-27  predicts  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  eartn,* 
as  well  as  anew  Jerusalem,  in  which  there  is  no  more  weep- 
ing or  crying,  but  length  of  days,  prosperity,  and  commu- 
nion with  God,  in  which  the  animal  kingdom  shares  (2  Pot. 
iii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  1).  Ch.  Ixvi.  now  describes  the  final  ca- 
ttftrophe  and  glories.  On  the  one  side  all  flesh  assemble  in 
one  immense  congregation  every  Sabbath,  as  at  the  great 
feasts, before  the  throne  (Rev.  v.  11  leq.;  vii.  9-12,  etc.); 
on  the  other  side,  the  carcasses  of  transgressors  are  oast  out 
into  the  unquenchable  fire  and  to  the  never-dying  worm. 
(Comp.  Hatt.  xxv.  41  ttq. ;  Rev.  xx.  10  tq. ;  xxi.  8  teq.) 

The  second  revival  under  Josiah  has  its  Messianic 
prophets,  Habakknk,  Zephaniah,  and  Jeremiah,  the  two 
former  merely  reproducing  the  ideas  of  Joel  and  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  giving  a  new  advance.  (1)  Ch.  iii.  14-17,  Jeho- 
vah the  Saviour  marries  his  exiled  people,  selecting  one 
from  a  city  and  two  from  a  tribe,  restores  them  to  Zion, 
setting  over  them  shepherds  after  his  own  heart.  (Comp. 
John  xxi.  15-17.)  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children  (xxxi. 
li  Kq.),  is  comforted  with  the  promise  that  they  will  come 
again  ont  of  the  land  of  the  enemy  (Matt.  ii.  18).  Jehovah 
«ill  tow  both  the  bouse  of  Judah  and  the  house  of  Israel 
in  their  own  land  again  (xxxi.  27  teq. ;  oomp.  Hos.  ii.  23). 
They  will  come  together  out  of  the  land  of  the  north,  and 
inherit  the  goodly  heritage  of  the  host  of  the  Uentiles  (iii. 
18;  comp.  Hos.  i.  11),  Jehovah  makes  with  them  a  new 
covenant  (xxxi.  31  wo.),  the  law  being  written  in  the  heart, 
sothatall  shall  know  him.  (Comp.  IIos.  ii.  I8>«{.)  New  in- 
stitutions are  established  (iii.  17),  entire  Jerusalem  is  called 
the  throne  of  Jehovah  instead  of  the  ark;  and  all  nations 
gather  into  it  (Rev.  xxi.  2 ;  xxii.  3  teq.).  The  whole  city 
andsnhnrbs  become  holy  as  the  temple  (xxxi.  38-40),  even 
the  hill  Gareb,  the  abode  of  the  lepers,  and  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  the  place  of  refuse.  (2)  The  sprout  of  Isa.  xi. 
1  ttq.  is  taken  up  and  clothed  with  new  ideas.  He  is  called 
the  righteous  branch,  Jehovah  our  righteousness  (xxiii.  5 
Kq.)  as  the  bearer  of  that  righteousness,  and  so  the  New 
Jerusalem  bears  the  same  name  as  the  divine  throne 
(izxiii.  18;  comp.  Isa.  vii.  and  Ex.  xvii.  15).  The  exodus 
from  Egypt  is  no  more  remembered  for  the  greater  exodus 
from  all  countries  of  the  dispersion  to  the  land  of  their  in- 
heritance (xxiii.  7-8).  The  monarchy  and  priesthood  be- 
come eternal  (xxxiii.  17). 

Stadium  3d. — The  period  of  the  exile  and  restoration  is 
rich  in  Messianic  prophecies,  which  assume  the  symbolical 
and  apocalyptic  form.  ( 1 )  Eiekiel  develops  both  sides  of 
the  subject,  (a)  The  tiara  of  the  high  priest  and  the  crown 
of  the  king  are  removed  until  the  coming  of  the  One  ap- 
pointed by  Jehovah  (xxi.  25-27),  until  whose  advent  there 
win  be  a  constant  overturning  of  the  nations.  The  second 
Dsrid  as  the  faithful  Shepherd  will  recover  the  scattered 
sheep,  and  restore  them  to  their  own  land  again  (xxxiv. 
23  teq.;  comp.  Matt,  xviii.  11;  John  x. ;  Heb.  xiii,  20). 
(&)  Jehovah  is  the  temple  of  the  exiles  for  a  while,  until 
he  restores  them  to  their  own  land  (xi.  14  teq.),  after  purg- 
ing away  their  abominations,  giving  them  a  new  heart,  a 
heart  of  flesh,  with  the  sprinkling  of  clean  water  upon  them 
snd  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  (xxxvi.  25  teq.  ;  comp.  Isa. 
zlir.  3),  and  so  they  keep  his  commands  and  become  hie 
people,  and  he  their  God.  The  restoration  is  represented 
>>7  several  symbols:  (>)  A  cedar  twig  is  planted  on  the 
Donntains  of  Israel,  growing  to  an  immense  tree  towering 
above  the  land  (xvii.  22  ttq.;  oomp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  and  Mio.  iv.  1 ). 
(S)  There  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  through  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  (xxxvil.  1-14;  oomp.  Isa.  xxvi.  IB;  Dan.  xii. 
')•  (r)  Two  stieka  are  joined  together,  and  so  under  one 
head,  the  second  David,  Israel  and  Judah  unite;  a  new 
aid  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  is  made  with  them,  and 
the  lanetnary  of  Jehovah  anides  in  their  midst  for  ever 
(xxxvii.  15-28;  comp,  Hos.  i.).  There  is  a  final  conflict 
with  (jog  and  Magog,  with  nations  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  (xxxviii.  and  ix.),  aocompanied  with  the  outpouring 
cf  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  on  the  house  of  Israel.  (Comp. 
■loel  iv.  and  Rev.  xx.  7-10.)  There  is  a  prolonged  desorip- 
tion  of  the  new  temple,  its  arrangements  of  worship,  the 
vonderfnl  fertility  of  the  land,  and  its  division  among  the 
tribes  (xl<-xlviii.).  This  is  a  transfiguration  of  the  temple 
snd  land  of  Solomon.   (Comp.  Rev.  xz^zzil.)    The  forms 


of  worship  differ  fh)m  the  Mosaic  in  the  removal  of  the 
great  sin-offering  to  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  stream 
of  life  is  described  in  its  marvellous  increase  in  depth,  the 
quickening  power  of  its  waters,  and  the  wondorml  fruit 
and  loaves  of  the  tree  of  life  on  its  banks. 

(2)  Daniel  represents  (a)  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in 
conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  These  four 
kingdoms,  united  in  one  great  and  terrible  image  (ii.  31 
teq.),  or  as  four  beasts  (vii.  2  teq.),  are  variously  inter- 
preted, probably  to  be  referred  to  the  empires  of  Babylon, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome — the  latter  viewed  first  in  its 
unity,  and  then  in  its  subsequent  divisions  in  the  ten  horns 
of  the  last  l>east,  the  little  horn  representing  Antichrist. 
The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  that 
breaks  in  pieces  all  these  kingdoms,  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
erected  at  Pentecost  (comp.  Mic.  iv.  1),  which  is  growing 
in  order  to  fill  the  earth.  The  Ancient  of  days,  Jehovah, 
comes  in  judgment  on  a  flaming  throne,  with  a  stream  of 
fire  issuing  from  IL  (Comp.  Rev. ;ciii.  and  xvii.)  The  Son 
of  Man  comes  in  the  clouds  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  re- 
ceives the  everlasting  dominion  (referred  to  the  second 
advent,  Acts  i.  11).  (i)  The  times  of  chs.  ix.  24-27  and 
xii.  are  difficult  of  interpretation.  It  is  better  to  regard 
the  sixty-nine  weeks  as  from  the  decree  of  Cyrus  to  the 
advent,  the  final  week  as  the  advent  week,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Messiah  is  cut  off,  the  Old  Testament  worship 
brought  to  an  end,  the  holy  city  destroyed,  and  the  new 
covenant  established.  In  this  connection  Daniel  sees  the 
end  of  the  world,  as  indeed  Jesus  connects  these  events 
(Matt,  xxir.) — a  time  of  trouble  transcending  all  previous 
trouble,  followed  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
final  judgment.  The  time,  times  and  a  half,  and  the  1290 
and  1335  days,  then,  refer  to  the  events  of  the  last  weeks 
of  affliction,  and  there  may  be  here  a  hint  of  the  expansion 
of  the  final  week,  as  the  70  years  of  Jer.  xxix.  10  expanded 
into  the  70  weeks  of  Daniel.  Similar  numbers  occur  in 
Revelation.  They  are  not  to  he  interpreted  as  years,  but 
as  symbolical  numbers  of  fixed  times  known  to  God  alone 
(Acts  i.  7). 

The  restoration  is  accompanied  by  the  prophets  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 

(3)  Hagyai. — The  promise  is  made  to  shake  all  nations, 
and  indeed  the  heavens  and  earth  (ii.  6-9),  that  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heathen  may  be  overthrown,  and  the  na- 
tions will  bring  their  choicest  treasures  into  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  will  be  greater 
than  the  former, 

(4)  Zechariah,  like  Isaiah,  reproduces  and  unfolds  pre- 
vious Messianic  prophecies :  (a)  The  daughter  of  Zion  re- 
joices at  the  advent  of  her  King,  who  comes  just  and  vic- 
torious, meek  and  riding  upon  an  ass's  colt  (ix.  9-10 ;  Matt. 
xxi.  5) ;  all  the  instruments  of  war  are  destroyed.  He 
speaks  peace  to  the  nations,  and  his  dominion  is  from  sea 
to  sea  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  shoot  and  branch 
of  Isa.  xi.  and  Jer.  xxiii.  is  introduced  as  the  tenant  of 
Jehovah  (Isa.  liii.),  who  is  priest  as  well  as  king,  who 
builds  the  temple  and  secures  the  promised  blessing  to  Is- 
rael and  the  nations  (iii.  %ttq.;  vi.  12  tea.).  He  is  the 
Good  Shepherd  rejecting  his  flock,  breaking  the  staves 
Beauty  and  Bands  (xi.  7  teq.),  having  been  rejected  by  them, 
estimated  at  the  miserable  price  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
(Ex.  xxi.  32),  which  is  cast  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah  (Matt,  xxvii.  .VIO).  The  shepherd,  the  associate 
of  Jehovah,  is  smitten  by  his  sword  (xiii.  7-9),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Jehovah's  hand  is  turned  in  protection  over 
the  little  ones  (Matt.  xxvi.  31-32 ;  Mark  xiv.  27 ;  John  x.  15). 
The  house  of  David  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  grieve  in 
penitence,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplica- 
tion, looking  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
mourning  for  him  as  for  an  only  begotten  (xii.  10-xiii.  1; 
comp.  John  xix.  37 ;  Rev.  i.  7 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  30).  The  foun- 
tain for  sin  and  unclesmness  is  opened  by  which  all  sins, 
moral  and  ceremonial,  may  be  washed  away  ( 1  John  i.  7 ;  v. 
0 ;  Eph.  V.  26 ;  Tit.  iii.  5).  (6)  Jehovah  is  a  wall  of  fire 
round  about  Jerusalem,  a  glory  in  her  midst  (ii.  5  ceo.  /  Isa. 
iv.  5 ;  Jer.  iii.  17).  Jehovah  dwells  in  the  midst  of  Jernsa- 
lem,  which  is  inhabited  by  old  men  and  little  children  (viii. 
3  fe^.).  His  people  will  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
many  strong  nations  will  join  the  Jew  in  worshipping  Je- 
hovah in  Jerusalem;  which  under  the  Malaak  Jehovah 
will  overthrow  all  nations  besieging  it  (xii.  1-9).  There 
will  be  a  finaljudgmenton  theMountof  01ives(xiv.4«eo.), 
which  will  be  cleft  in  twain  when  Jehovah  comes  with  his 
saints.  The  wicked  will  flee  in  terror;  a  glorious  light 
will  dispel  the  darkness ;  living  waters  will  flow  eastward 
and  westward ;  Jehovah  will  reign  King  over  all  the  land ; 
the  remnant  of  nations  will  go  up  yearly  to  worship  the 
King  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Even  the  bells  of  the 
horses  and  every  vessel  in  Jerusalem  will  be  as  holy  as  the 
high  priest's  tiara,  and  nothing  unclean  can  enter  any  more. 
(Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  and  ixil.)  U  g  tized  by  VjOO^ 
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(5)  Malaobi  introdnoes  tho  herald  of  the  advent,  "my 
messenger"  (iii.  1),  "E|ijah  the  prophet"  (iv.  5) — who  is 
John  the  Baptist,  according  to  Matt.  iii.  1-12  >;  xi.  10; 
xvii.  II ;  Luke  vii.  27 — taming  the  hearts  of  parents  and 
children  to  one  another.  The  coming  one  is  jriKn  ("  the 
Lord"),  and  tho  Malaak  Jehovah,  both  terms  referring 
to  Jehovah,  the  divine  Messiah.  The  adjrent  is  in  judg- 
ment as  the  refiner's  fire  and  fuller's  ley,  purging  the 
sons  of  Levi,  to  offer  acceptable  sacrifices.  It  is  a  da;  of 
fire,  burning  up  tho  wicked  as  stubble,  whilst  to  the  god- 
fearing the  Sun  of  righteousness  arises  with  healing  in 
his  wings.  (Comp.  Ps.  Ixxziv.  11 ;  laa.  Ix.  19 :  Ex.  xxv. 
20;  Deut.  xxxii.  11.)  This  divine  Messiah  is  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  Baptist  (Matt  iii.  11-12  and  John  i.  30). 

The  advent  began  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
continues  throughout  these  latter  days  of  the  dispensation 
of  grace  until  the  second  advent  in  glory  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  distinction  nf  advents  is  not  made  in  tho  Old 
Testament,  but  first  by  the  advent  itself  and  the  prophecies 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Hence,  whilst  tho  first  advent 
fulfils  all  those  references  on  the  divine  side  to  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  the  establishment  of  a  new  covenant 
with  new  institutions  of  salvation,  and  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom  under  Jehovah's  favor,  and  on  tho  human  side 
to  the  more  humble  features,  as  of  the  prophet  like  Moses, 
the  Bufiering  servant  of  Jehovah,  etc.,  yet  the  great  mass 
of  Messianic  prophecy  is  referred  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  to  the  second  advent— :on  the  divine  side  in  judg- 
ment, on  the  human  side  in  glory.  And  yet  the  human 
and  the  divine  lines,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  remain 
over  apart,  converge  in  Jesus  Christ  the  God-man  at  his 
first  advent,  who  in  his  first  state  of  humiliation  and  his 
final  state  of  glory  either  has  fulfilled,  or  is  yet  to  fulfil, 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

Tho  literature  is  abundant  upon  portions  of  the  subject, 
but  there  are  few  full  and  complete  discussions.  Of  the 
latter  are— J.  Pye  Smith,  Scripture  Tettimony  to  the  llet- 
imh  (2  vols.,  London,  18ia-21 ;  5th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1859) ; 
Ilengstenberg,  Chriitologie  dee  alt.  Tett.  (3  Bde.,  Berlin, 
1829-32;  2d  ed.,  1854;  translated  in  Clark's /"oreiyn  TAfo- 
logical  Library);  J.  Bade,  Chriitologie  dee  alt.  Teet.  (3 
Bde.,  MUnster,  1850-51);  J.  StHhelin,  Die  me— tan.  Weie- 
tagungen  dee  alt,  Teet.  (Berlin,  1847) ;  L.  Reinke,  Beitrdge 
iiir  Erkl'drung  dee  alt.  Teet.  (4  Bdo.,  MUnster,  1849-55) ; 
J)ie  meeeian.  Pealmen  (2  Bde.,  Qiessen,  1857-58) ;  Die  mee- 
eian.  Weieeagungen  bei  den  groeeen  nnd  kleinen  Propheten 
(4  Bde.,  Oiessen,  1859-62).  Of  the  latter  are— Hofmann, 
Weietagung.  uiid  Er/illluug  (NSrdlingcn,  1844) ;  Auberlen, 
Der  Prophet  Daniel  niid  die  Offenbarung  Johannit  in  ihrem 
gegeneeitigen  Verhdltniee  betrachtet  (2te  Auf.,  Basel,  1857); 
MoCaul,  The  Meeeiahehip  of  Jeeue  (Warburton  Lectures, 
1852);  Q.  Baur,  Geeehichte  dee  allleetament.  Weieeaguug. 
(Oiessen,  1861);  Kurti,  Zur  Theologie  der  Pealmen  (Dor- 
pat,  1885) ;  Stanley  Loathes,  The  Witnete  of  the  Old  Tee- 
tament  to  Chriet  (Boyle  Lectures,  1888);  Anger,  Vorleeung- 
en  iiber  die  Geeehichte  dee  meeeianiechen  Idee  ( Berlin,  1873 ) ; 
E.  Kiehm,  Die  meeeian.  Weieeammg.,  ihre  Enetehung,  ihr 
tteilgeechichtlicher  Charakter  wtdihr  Verhiiltniee  zu  den  neu- 
leetameutlichen  Er/Ullung  (Gotha,  1875).  (The  two  works  last 
mentioned  show  a  decided  advance  upon  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded them.)  Besides  these  there  are  valuable  articles 
by  Auberlen,  Die  meeeian.  Weieeagung.  der  moeaieehen  Zeit 
[Jahrb./Urdeuteehe  Theol.,3  Bd.  778  ff.) ;  Bertheau, />i« 
altteetamentliche  Weieeagung.  von  leraePe  Jieieheherrlichkeit 
in  eeinem  Lande  {Id.,  4  Bd,  627  ff.) ;  Diestel,  Die  Idee  dee 
theokrat.  Konige  {id.,  8  Bd.  685  ff.);  Riehm,  Zur  Charakler- 
ietik  d.  meeeian.  Weieeagung.,  Studieil  und  Kntiken  (1865  and 
1869);  Green,  The  Knowledge  and  faith  of  the  Old  Teet.  re- 
epecting  the  Promieed  Meeeiah  (^|6.  jSfacra,  1857) ;  Bart- 
lott,  Theoriee  of  Meee.  Proph.  {Id.,  1861) ;  Martincau,  Early 
Hietory  of  Meeeianic  Ideae  {Natiorial  Review,  1883).  See 
also  the  able  article  of  Oehler,  Afeeeiae,  in  Hersog's  Real- 
Encyklopadie  (Bd.  9,  p.  408  ff.) ;  the  biblical  theologies  of  H. 
Schulti  (Frankfort,  1869),  Ewald  (Lcipsic,  1871-76),  Oehler 
(Tilbingen,  1873  ;  translated  in  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library) ;  the  biblical  dictionaries  of  Winer,  Kitto,  Smith, 
and  Riehm,  under  "Messiah"  and  "Messios;"  and  the 
commentaries  of  Hengstcnbcrg  on  the  Psalms  (Berlin,  1849- 
52),  and  especially  of  Delitzsch  on  Isaiah  (Lcipsic,  1866) 
and  Psalms  (1867),  and  Moll  on  the  Psalms  in  Lange's 
Sible  Work  (American  edition,  Soribncr's,  1872).  The  Jew- 
ish views  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  expectations  respecting 
him  at  bis  advent,  are  discussed  in  ScbSttgen,  Harm  Bebr. 
et  Talmudicm  (2  vols.,  1873-74) ;  also,  Jeeue  der  toahre  Met- 
eiai  (Leipsio,  1748);  Robert  Young,  Chrielology  of  the  Tar- 
gume  (Edin.,  1853);  A.  WUnsohe,  Die  Leiden  dee  Meeeiae 
(Lcipsic,  1870) ;  Co\an\,Jfjme  Chriet  et  lee  Croyancee  meeeian- 
iqueedeeon  T'empt (2° £d., Strasbourg,  1864) ;HoUimann,  Die 
Meeeiaeidee  tur  Zeit  Jeen,  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deuteche  Theol. 
(xii.  p.  389  ff.) ;  Uilgenfeld,  Die  jUdieche  Apokalyptik  in 
ihre  geeehiehtliehen  Entaiekelung  (Jena,  1857).     Compare 


alec  Jost,  Qeeehiehte  dee  Judenthume  und  eeiner  Sekten 
(Leipsic,  1858) ;  Neumann,  Die  meeeianieehen  Ereeheinung. 
en  bei  den  Juden  ( Bleicherode,  1865);  Ewald,  Geeehichte 
Chrietue  und  eeiner  Zeit  (QoUingen.lSBJ);  Keim,  Geeehichte 
Jeen  von  Nanara  (Ziirich,  1867) ;  E.  Schiirer,  Lehrbueh  der 
Neuteet.  Zeitgeeehiehte  (Leipsic,  1874).         C.  A.  Bbioos. 

IHesR'ina)  province  of  Sicily,  occupies  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  island,  and  has  an  area  of  1500  square  miles, 
with  420,649  inhabitants.  It  is  mountainous,  but  tho  val- 
leys are  very  fertile,  and  produce  excellent  wheat,  flax, 
hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.     Sulphur  abounds. 

Messina,  a  large  seaport  town  of  Sicily,  which  gives 
name  to  the  province.  It  lies  in  lat.  38°  17'  38"  N.,  Ion. 
f  5°  35'  E.,  ana  rises  amphithcatro-like  from  the  sea,  backed 
by  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  Siculo-Calabrian  Apennines. 
The  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  stands  curves  inward  on 
the  right ;  on  the  left  projects  the  historic  Felorus  or  Cape 
Faro,  and  thus  is  formed  the  eickte  from  which  the  original 
town  was  named  Zaucle  by  the  Greeks.  The  harbor  of 
Messina,  the  largest  and  safest  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  is 
deep,  spacious,  well  famished  with  quays,  and  defended 
by  a  fort  and  citadel.  The  annual  amount  of  shipping  it 
receives  is  over  6000  vessels,  the  imports  being  chiefly 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  etc. ;  tho  exports, 
fruits,  wine,  oil,  silks,  etc.  Messina,  having  suffered  so 
often  from  earthquakes  and  bombardments,  now  consists 
in  the  main  of  fine  new  buildings,  with  well-paved  streets 
and  spacious  squares,  flanked  by  stately  palaces  and 
adorned  with  fountains  and  statues.  There  are  many 
noteworthy  churches,  and  the  old  cathedral  is  one  of  tho 
most  interesting  monuments  of  the  city,  the  exterior  being 
very  quaint  and  curious,  and  the  interior  decorated  with 
the  rarest  marbles,  porphyry,  jasper,  lapis-lazuH,  etc, 
Messina  existed  as  a  town  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  Punic  wars  and 
during  the  Roman  civil  wars,  also  from  tho  Goths  and  the 
Saracens.  In  1282,  12,000  Frenchmen  perished  here  in 
tho  terrible  Sicilian  Vespers.  In  1783  the  town  was  al- 
most totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In  1848,  Mes- 
sina threw  off  the  Bourbon  yoke,  but  was  rednccd  to  sub- 
mission after  an  obstinate  and  destructive  resistance.  In 
1860  it  was  restored  to  liberty  by  the  arms  of  Garibaldi. 
The  climate  of  Messina  is  delightful,  and  the  views  are 
magnificent.     Fop.  in  1874, 111,854. 

Messina^  Strait  of  [It.  faro  di  Meeeina;  Lat.  Jlfa- 
mertiaum  fretum],  a  narrow  channel  of  water  connecting 
the  Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  dividing  Sicily 
from  Calabria.  Its  length  is  26  miles,  its  greatest  width 
12  miles,  its  least  2  miles.  The  tide  is  most  irregular  in 
this  strait,  the  eastward  current  being  vastly  stronger  than 
the  westward,  and  the  flood  and  ebb  succeed  each  other 
with  great  rapidity.  There  is  a  dream  of  a  bridge  U,  be 
thrown  some  day  across  this  strait  at  its  narrowest  point, 
thus  connecting  the  city  of  Messina  with  the  mainland, 
(For  a  curious  phenomenon  witnessed  here,  see  Fata  Mob- 
OANA.    See  also  Sctlla  and  Chabtbdis.) 

IHesti'zo  [Sp.,  "mixed"],  in  Spanish  Amerioa,  a  half- 
breed,  the  offspring  of  a  white  father  and  an  Indian 
mother.  The  white  characters  usually  predominate.  The 
offspring  of  an  Indian  father  and  a  qoadroon  mother 
(three-foartbs  white,  one-fourth  negro,  toe  latter  by  the 
female  aide)  or  a  quinteroon  mother  produces  iMiat  is 
oalled  a  brown  mestizo.  A  mestiso-claro  is  the  offspring 
of  an  Indian  father  and  a  mestito  mother.  (See  Mixed 
Races,  and  also  Htbbiditt.) 

Mes'tre,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice. 
lying  a  little  less  than  2  miles  N,  of  the  lagoons,  and  7 
miles  from  the  city  of  Venice,  on  the  canal  that  leads  to 
Marghara.  It  is  an  old  town,  was  for  a  time  an  appanage 
of  Treviso,  became  a  part  of  the  Venetian  republic  early 
in  the  fourteenth  oentnry,  and  has  since  shared  the  for- 
tunes of  Venice,  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  indus- 
try with  iron-foundries,  saw-mills,  etc.  Pop.  in  1874,  9930. 

Meszaros  (Lazar),  b.  at  Boja,  Hungary,  Fob.  20, 
1796  ;  was  educated  first  for  the  Chnrah,  then  for  the  bar, 
but  followed  in  1813  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  Francis 
I. ;  entered  the  Austrian  army  as  a  TOlunteor ;  made  the 
campaigns  of  1814-lS ;  rose  slowly,  as  be  was  withoat  con- 
nections, but  acquired  a  solid  reputation  in  the  army,  and 
was  made  a  colonel  in  1844.  When,  in  1848,  Count  Bathyani 
formed  a  separate  Hungarian  ministry,  he  chose  Massaros 
as  head  of  the  military  department,  and  although  he  at 
first  opposed  the  separation  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian armies,  he  organised  the  Hungarian  army  with 
great  rapidity  and  skill  when  tho  decision  was  taken. 
After  the  declaration  of  independence  (Apr.  14,  1849),  ho 
left  the  ministry  and  received  an  aotiT«  eommand,  and 
after  Gorgei's  surrender  at  Vilagos  (Aug.  13, 1849)  be  fled 
to  Turkey ;  was  sentenced  to  death  by  an  Anstrian  court- 
martial,  and  hanged  cit  e^te  at  Vienna.     Qe  olterward 
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lived  in  France,  England,  and  the  U.  8.  D.  at  Eywood, 
HerefDrdahire,  England,  Nov.  IS,  1858. 

He'ta,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Na- 
plc!!.  deliKhtfall;  and  healthfully  situated  on  the  beautiful 
road  leading  from  Cutellamare  to  Sorrento.  Pop.  in  1874, 
9229. 

IHet'al,  tp.  of  Franklin  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1419. 

IHet'allne  is  a  name  that  has  been  given  to  a  series  of 
substances  intended  for  application  to  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery where/riction  is  encountered,  obviating  the  neoes- 
.•ity  of  oil  or  other  lubricant.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a 
soft,  dark,  metallic  compound.  It  is  prepared  originally 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  and  is  then  moulded  into  any 
ihape  required  by  hydraulic  pressure.  After  moulding  it 
may  be  cut  or  turned  to  suit  any  form  of  application.  It 
is  usually  applied  to  journal-boxes  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical plugs  or  disks  from  |  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in- 
lerted  in  boles  bored  near  together  over  the  whole  inner 
nirface.  In  small  bearings,  such  as  spindle-bolsters  and 
the  journals  of  sewing-machines,  it  is  pressed  into  longi- 
tudinal slots  or  creases.  Several  varieties  of  metaline  are 
manafactured,  differing  in  composition  and  adapted  to  use 
onder  the  varions  conditions  encountered  in  running  ma- 
chinery, such  as  steel  on  brass,  steel  on  oast  iron,  etc. 
Metaline  was  invented  and  patented  by  Dr.  Stuart  Owynn 
of  New  York,  the  patents  being  dated  Apr.  12, 18T0.  and 
noiobered  101,861  to  101,869,  inclusive.  It  is  applicable  to 
all  bearings — the  shafts  of  steamships,  axles  of  oar,  looo- 
notire,  and  carriage  wheels,  steam-engines,  drawbridges, 
nws,  centrifugal  machines,  cotton-spindles,  etc. — and  en- 
tirely obviates  the  use  of  oil,  and  avoids  its  attendant  cost 
and  dangers.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

HetallamiiioniiiiDB.  This  rather  inelegant  term 
has  been  ased  to  designate  a  class  of  chemical  compounds 
vhow  (hypothetical)  mode  of  derivation  is  explained 
nnder  the  head  of  MsTAMiiRisx,  below.  Under  that  head 
will  be  found  a  tabulation  illustrating  the  assumed  mode 
of  derivation  of  complex  "compound  ammonias"  from 
ammonia  itself,  through  successive  removals  and  replace- 
ments of  the  three  hydrogen  equivalents  of  the  ammonia 
by  equivalents  of  the  (hypothetical)  "organic  radicals." 
Metallammoninms  have  their  existence,  derivation,  and 
constitution  explained  by  an  expansion  of  this  same  the- 
ory, so  far  as  it  goes  (and  in  this  case  it  must  go  much 
brther  than  in  the  other),  by  taking  the  real  compound 
ra  iicai,  ammonium,  XH4  or  NHHHH — ^whioh,  in  combina- 
tion at  least,  has  a  demotutrabU  existence — and  snbstitut- 
ing  for  its  hydrogen  equivalent  quantities  of  certain  heavy 
metals.  It  happens  that  among  tne  compounds  which  have 
been  maintained  to  be  thus  formed,  occur  two  quite  useful 
and  important  substances.  One  is  common  "  white  pre- 
cipitate," so  called  in  medicine,  which  is  formed  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  HgClt.  with 
tolntion  of  ammonia.  By  the  metallammonium  hypoth- 
esis, 

DiBMnarmramoDla  ohlorM*. 

(NHt),0  +  2IIgCl,  =.  H,0  +  2(NH,Hg,CI). 
It  should  be  observed  that  mercury,  Hg,  as  a  dyadic  or 
biralent  element,  is  equivalent  to,  and  therefore  replaces, 
Ht.  The  other  compound  is  the  so-called  cHprammaniiam, 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  eupric  compounds. 
Copper  being  also  a  dyad,  we  have  a  similar  exhibition  of 
equivalency  with  Ht: 

CnpranmODle  tglphat*. 

(NH«)jO  -I-  CuSO«  =  (XjH«Cu)SO«  +  HjO. 
Thiii  latter  product  eonstitutes  one  of  the  caprammoninm 
mlTcnts  for  cellulose,  as  paper,  cotton,  etc.,  now  coming 
into  use  in  the  arts. 

The  difficulty  in  accepting  the  metallammoninm  view 
consists  in  the  infinilt  complexity  of  the  oonseqaences 
which  would  ansae.  If  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  not 
only  are  hydrogen  equivalents  replaceable  by  elementoid 
radicals,  but  that  also  the  hydrogen  equivalents  in  these 
radicals  themselves  are  further  replaceable  by  elements, 
aid  therefore  also  by  elementoid  radicals,  and  so  on  with- 
out end,  we  mnst  convict  nature  of  working  by  a  system 
whose  results  are  so  far  removed  from  the  nmpUeity  of 
plan  in  the  molecular  structure  of  chemical  compounds 
which  our  past  experience  has  led  us  to  expect  as  to  excite 
both  the  suspicion  and  the  hope  that  we  are  here  off  the 
rif;ht  track.  Henrt  WuRTr. 

Mefallnrgy  [Or.  iimX\inifri6t]  is  the  science  and  art  of 
preparing  metals  from  their  ores.  In  very  ancient  times  the 
word  probably  included  all  the  operations  of  mining,  smelt- 
ing, and  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  the  metal  into  arti- 
cles of  use.  Mining  has  for  many  centuries  been  recognised 
as  an  entirely  distinct  and  different  calling,  though  metal- 
vorking,  such  as  copper-beating  and  founding,  gold  and 
silver  smithing,  and  blacksmithing,  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  to  be  regarded  as  metallurgical.    As  these  be- 


came more  commonly  practised,  they  were  looked  npon  as 
mechanical  trades,  each  of  which,  with  the  expansion  of 
metal-working,  attained  a  separate  existence  and  took  a 
separate  name.  As  the  word  is  now  used  by  thosewho  follow 
the  calling,  the  "  metallurgist "  is  strictly  one  who  prepares 
metals  from  their  ores,  and  performs  in  addition  such 
other  operations  as  are  necessary  to  tho  production  of  a 
finished  raw  material.  Thus,  in  tho  metallurgy  of  iron  is 
included  not  only  the  smelting  of  the  ores,  but  also  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  from  the  first  prod- 
uct, and  such  processes  of  refining  as  are  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  different  marketable  grades  of  iron  and  steel. 
Only  in  a  few  instances  does  the  metallurgist  carry  his 
work  so  far  as  to  produce  a  finished  article  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,  thus  adding  metallurgical  engineering  to  the 
productive  branch  of  his  calling.  These  exceptions  are 
nearly  all  confined  to  tho  manufacture  of  bulky  and  low- 
priced  goods,  when  economy  requires  the  immediate  union 
of  the  smelting-works  and  the  finishing-shop.  Tho  pro- 
duction of  railway  iron  is  the  most  prominent  example  of 
this  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  true  metallurgical  estab- 
lishments are  frequently  producers  of  finished  articles 
which  properly  belong  to  chemical  manufactures  and  other 
brunches  of  technical  industry,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  ar- 
senic, paints,  etc.  But  these  are  by-products,  obtained 
from  substances  occurring  in  the  ore  which  yields  the 
metal,  and  their  manufacture  belongs  to  other  branches  of 
technology  than  metallurgy.  From  the  foregoing  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  metallurgy  " 
has  in  the  process  of  time  become  restricted  to  the  mere 
production  of  metals,  instead  of  its  old  application  to  all 
the  arts  of  working  in  metals,  the  practice  of  the  metal- 
lurgist has  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  work  of  the 
chemist  and  the  manufacturer  of  products  which  in  former 
times  were  not  classed  as  metallurgical. 

The  minerals  from  which  the  useful  metals  are  obtained 
do  not  form  more  than  T^iyth  of  the  earth's  mass,  so  far  as 
known.  The  basic  elements  of  the  remaining  9U  per  cent, 
include  such  metals  as  aluminium^  sodium,  potassium,  etc., 
which,  though  employed  to  a  limited  extent,  are  not  tech- 
nically classed  among  the  "  useful  metals."  The  list  of  the 
latter  has,  however,  been  greatly  extended  by  the  increas- 
ing use  of  metals  in  modem  civilication.  At  present,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  lino,  tin,  silver,  gold,  mercury,  nickel,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  perhaps  platinum,  may,  either  on  ac- 
count of  common  use,  employment  as  currency,  or  import- 
ance of  application,  be  ranked  among  the  useful  metals ; 
while  arsenic,  potassium,  sodium,  aluminium,  and  magne- 
sium have  found  some  application,  though  a  very  limited 
one  in  the  ease  of  the  last.  Other  metals  still,  like  caesium, 
cerium,  etc.,  have  been  made  for  the  purposes  of  chemical 
study  or  for  cabinet  curiosities. 

The  science  of  metallurgy  includes  the  processes  for  ob- 
taining all  the  metallic  elements,  but  in  practice  the  art 
of  metallurgy  is  restricted  to  the  production  of  the  useful 
metals  alone,  the  preparation  of  toe  others  being  the  work 
of  chemical  manufactories.  Those  minerals  which  contain 
enough  metallic  base  to  make  its  extraction  profitable  are 
called  ores,  and  as  the  question  of  profit  is  dependent  upon 
local  circumstances,  a  given  mineral  may  be  an  ore  in  one 
country  and  not  in  another.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  ore  con- 
sisting entirely  of  tbe  metal-bearing  mineral,  other  non- 
metalliferous  minerals  being  nearly  always  mixed  mechan- 
ically with  it.  This  useless  rock  is  technically  known  as 
the  "gangne,"  and  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
metallurgy,  frequently  compelling  the  ehoice  of  operations 
that  are  not  favorable  to  the  complete  extraction  of  the 
metal,  or  that  are  costly  for  some  other  reason.  Two  gen- 
eral kinds  of  gangue  are  distinguishod :  First,  earthy 
gangue,  which  is  either  acid,  from  a  preponderance  of  sil- 
ica, or  basic,  whan  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron  most 
frequently  occur.  In  this  case  two  methods  of  removing 
the  associated  rook  may  be  used.  One  is  mechanical,  the 
ore  being  crushed  fine  and  passed  through  machines  which 
cause  a  separation  of  the  heavy  ore  from  the  lighter 
gangue  by  virtue  of  their  different  spooifle  gravities;  or 
by  subjecting  the  crushed  ore  to  some  uniform  force  which 
affects  the  two  minerals  differently.  This  work,  however, 
is  usually  allotted  to  mining  operations,  and  the  smelter 
receives  the  dressed  product.  The  other  mode  of  separat- 
ing the  gangue  is  by  fusion  with  fluxes.  A  "  flux  "  is  any 
substance  which  will  make  the  ore  fusible  and  fluid  at  tem- 
peratures which  are  within  our  control.  Practically,  the 
operations  of  the  metallurgist  are  confined  to  the  treatment 
of  compounds  containing  silica  for  the  acid,  and  usually 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  or  iron  for  the  base.  Other 
acids  and  bases  occur,  but  they  play  a  very  subordinate 
part,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the 
above.  The  art  of  fluxing  therefore  simply  consists  in 
adding  Silica  when  the  bases  predominate  in  the  ore,  and 
one  of  the  above  bases  when  the  contrary  is  the  case.     Its  7^^ 
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difficulties  He  entirely  in  the  fact  that  the  proportiona  must 
be  properly  adapted  to  the  metal  under  treatment  and  the 
temperature  required.  The  eeoond  kind  of  gangue  is  one 
that  conaista  of  a  metal-bearing  mineral,  with  which  is 
asBooiated  the  mineral  containing  the  object  of  the  metal- 
lurgist's labors.  A  distinction  has  to  be  made  between 
these  two  sorts  of  gangue — partly  for  the  reason  tliat  the 
latter  is  always  basic,  and  partly  because  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  two  metalliferous  minerals  by  mechan- 
ical means  ;  and  theae  ores  therefore  usually  come  into  the 
metallurgist's  hands  just  as  they  are  received  from  the  mines. 
Many  type-processes  of  metallurgy  have  been  invented  to 
sarmount  the  difiSculties  presented  by  such  a  metalliferous 
gangue.  Among  metals  occurring  in  this  manner  the  most 
frequent  examples  are  tin,  copper,  lead,  nickel,  gold,  silver, 
and  others  in  pyrite  (a  bisulphide  of  iron).  Most  ores  con- 
sist of  both  earthy  and  metalliferous  minerals,  and  there- 
fore require  both  meohanieal  and  chemical  processes  for 
their  treatment.  While  the  ores  present  a  great  variety 
of  combinations,  three  general  classes  may  be  recognized 
by  the  character  of  the  negative  element  combined  with 
the  metal.  They  are  —  (1)  Native  metals,  in  which  no 
acidifying  element  occurs,  the  metal  itself  being  found 
uncombined  in  nature.  These  native  metals  are,  however, 
never  pure,  but  are  always  alloyed.  They  are  gold,  silver, 
capper,  platinum,  and  bismuth.  (2)  Sulphides,  or  com- 
pounds of  the  metal  with  sulphnr  as  th'e  negative  element ; 
and  in  this  class  may  be  ranked  the  compounds  in  which 
arsenio  and  antimony  occur,  as  they  come  under  the  same 
general  mode  of  treatment.  Copper,  lead,  silver,  mercury, 
iron,  antimony,  nickel,  and  zinc  form  such  compounds.  (.3) 
Oxides,  which  form  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
class.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  line,  and  all  the  rarer  metals 
belong  to  it.  Many  metals  occur  in  two  or  in  all  three  of 
these  classes,  and  the  division  here  made  refers  only  to 
their  common  occurrence  and  the  mode  of  treating  their 
ores.  The  general  character  of  the  processes  by  which  a 
inetal  is  extracted  from  its  ore  is  not  governed  by  the  metal 
itself,  but  by  the  negative  element  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined. The  metal  may  decide  the  adaption  of  a  particular 
class  of  operations  or  apparatus,  but  the  native  metals  may 
all  be  obtained  by  mechanical  dressing  or  by  simple  fusion  ; 
the  sulphides  mast  all  be  melted  with  some  sabstanoe  that 
will  combine  with  the  sulphur  and  leave  the  metal  free,  or 
else  they  must  be  roasted  and  then  treated.like  oxides ;  and 
the  oxides  of  the  useful  metals  are  all  reducible  to  metal 
by  heating  them  with  carbon.  In  carrying  out  these  dif- 
ferent processes  a  great  variety  of  reactions  are  employed, 
bnt  only  those  of  a  general  character  will  be  spoken  of 
here.  Two  grand  modes  of  producing  these  reactions  are 
employed,  the  dry  and  the  wet.  In  the  former  the  fluidity 
necessary  for  the  free  action  of  the  substances  employed 
is  obtained  by  heat ;  in  the  latter,  by  wlution  in  a  liquid. 
These  two  modes  are  frequently  combined  in  the  treatment 
of  an  ore.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  dry  method  is  the  old- 
est, and  the  wet  is  at  present  the  most  progressive  part  of 
the  art,  having  grown  out  of  the  establishment  of  chem- 
ical science.  Its  modes  of  operation  simply  repeat  the 
reactions  of  the  laboratory,  and  are  therefore  more  under 
control  and  better  understood  than  those  of  the  dry  method. 
The  metallurgy  of  the  native  metaU  consists  usually  in  a 
combination  of  mechanical  and  chemical  processes.  When 
the  are  occurs  in  a  vein,  as  copper,  and  sometimes  gold  and 
silver,  the  vein-roek  mast  be  crashed  fine ;  and  tile  moat 
oommon  apparatus  for  this  work  is  the  stamp-mill.  A 
stamp  is  a  neavy  pestle,  of  which  the  head  is  iron  and  the 
stem  may  be  either  iron  or  wood.  It  is  supported  between 
guides,  and  rests  upon  an  iron  seat  or  "  die "  placed  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  crashing  is  performed  by  raising  the  stamp 
and  allowing  it  to  tiH  upon  the  ore,  which  is  introdaoed 
upon  the  die,  while  a  constant  stream  of  water  passea 
through  the  mortar.  Stamp-mills  form  a  very  important 
part  of  the  metallurgical  apparatus  used  in  the  western 
part  of  the  U.  S.,  and  their  management  inoludes  many 
important  questions  of  theory  and  practice.  The  side  of 
the  mortar  contains  a  sieve  of  the  proper  degree  of  fine- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  the  ore  has  been  sufficiently  crushed  it 
is  carried  through  the  sieve  by  the  water-current.  It  now 
consists  of  metallic  grains  mixed,  bnt  no  longer  combined, 
with  particles  of  rock-matter.  The  aacoeeding  operations 
arc  intended  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  metallic  grains, 
either  by  means  of  gravity  or  by  taking  up  the  metal  (in 
the  case  of  gold  and  silver  in  mercury).  Several  modes 
of  utilizing  the  force  of  gravity  are  employed.  One  of  the 
most  common  is  to  ran  the  stream  of  "  slime  "  (the  ore  and 
water) 'Over  coarse  blankets.  The  metal,  being  heavier 
than  the  rock,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  is 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  blankets,  from  which  it  is 
afterwards  removed  by  washing  them  in  a  tank  of  water. 
A  similar  separation  will  be  obtained  If  the  slime  runs  over 
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of  the  current  is  not  sufficient  to  wash  off  the  metil  after 
it  has  once  settled  upon  the  trough.  Many  other  mecbaD- 
ical  methods  of  separation  are  also  used.  When  mercury 
is  used,  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  the  operation 
is  known  as  "  amalgamation  :"  and  it  is  not  yet  positively 
decided  whether  this  is  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical  act,  but 
it  is  probable  that  both  of  these  forces  are  included.  The 
mercury  may  bo  used  either  as  a  shallow  bath,  into  which 
the  gold  sinks  by  virtue  of  its  greater  specific  gravity,  or  it 
may  be  distributed  in  a  thin  layer  over  copper  plates.  The 
former  method  is  most  employed  in  Europe,  ^nd  tho  latter 
in  America.  Agitation  of  the  mercury  and  slime  by  a  per- 
cussive movement  of  the  vessel  which  eontuns  them,  or  by 
causing  ripples  and  low  falls  in  the  stream,  is  thought  to 
inorease  the  efficiency  of  the  operation.  A  large  psrt  of 
the  gold  and  all  of  the  platinum  obtained  is  found  in  sunds 
and  deposits  of  gravel.  In  this  caae  the  stamp-mill  is  not 
needed,  the  mining  being  so  managed  that  the  sand  is  con- 
veyed in  a  current  of  water  through  the  separating  or  amal- 
gamating machinery.  Platiniferous  sands  are  first  concen- 
trated on  blankets,  as  above  described;  the  concentrated 
sand  is  carefully  washed  by  hand ;  the  gold  removed  by 
amalgamation  ;  and  the  product,  which  contains  about  'i 
per  cent,  of  platinum,  is  sold  to  manufacturing  chemists, 
who  prepare  the  marketable  metal.  Of  the  metals  so  far 
considered,  native  copper  and  platinum  are  obtained  only 
by  washing,  gold  and  silver  by  washing  or  amalgamation. 
Biamuth  difi°ers  from  the  foregoing  in  having  so  low  a 
fusing-point  that  it  is  more  economical  to  melt  the  metal 
out  of  the  ore  by  the  operation  called  "  liquation  "  than  to 
crush  and  dress  it.  The  ore  is  therefore  placed  in  inclined 
iron  tubea  holding  about  25  pounds,  and  neated  to  redness, 
when  the  metal  flows  out. 

Next  to  these  processes  in  point  of  simplicity  is  r/ie  metal- 
Itirgy  of  the  oxiaee.  These  ores  include  the  most  impurtAnt 
metals  known,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  linc 
With  the  exception  of  iron,  all  of  these  are  used  pure  in  th« 
arts,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  ores  is  to  heat  or  fuse 
them  in  direct  contact  with  the  fuel.  The  affinity  of  carboo 
for  oxygen  is  so  strong  at  high  temperatures  that  the  ele- 
ments in  the  ore  are  dissociated,  the  oxygen  uniting  with 
the  fnel  and  passing  off  as  a  gas,  leaving  the  metal  to  run  out 
in  a  fluid  state.  This  simple  operation  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  art,  and  the  time  of  its  discovery  is  unknown.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  oldest  form  of  metallurgical  ap- 
paratus is  the  shaft-furnace,  which  is  capeoially  adapted  to 
satisfy  tho  conditions  of  this  operation.  A  shaft-furnace 
consists  of  four  vertical  walla  containing  within  them  a 
space  which  is  usually  much  higher  than  it  is  wide  or  deep. 
Fire  being  made  within  it,  the  ore,  fluxes,  and  fresh  fuel 
are  thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  combustion  is  maintained  by 
driving  a  steady  current  of  air  in  at  the  bottom.  Tho  espe- 
cial characteristic  of  this  apparatua  is  that  the  ore  and  fuel 
being  in  immediate  contact,  and  the  amount  of  air  being 
limited,  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  muat  satisfy  its  affinity  for 
oxygen  by  extracting  and  combining  with  that  contained 
in  the  ore,  producing  the  reaction  known  aa  ^*  reduction." 
This  affinity  is  so  strong  that  most  ores  give  up  their 
oxygen  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  so  that  the 
metal  is  often  obtained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace. 
As  the  materials  at  the  bottom  are  melted  by  tho  higher 
heat  there  and  flow  out,  the  reduced  ore  descends  by  its 
own  weight  until  it  is  in  turn  melted  and  collected  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  "  tap- 
ping" or  opening  a  small  hole  in  the  furnace-wall.  Oxides 
of  copper,  lead,  and  tin  may  be  smelted  in  one  operation  to 
metal  in  furnaces  of  this  kind,  which  vary  from  2  to  30 
feet  in  height.  Ores  of  iron,  which  are  more  "refractory" 
— that  ia,  do  not  give  up  their  oxygen  with  tho  aame  ease — 
reqairv  higher  furnacee,  technically  called  "  blast  furnaces," 
the  extreme  limits  of  which,  in  civilized  countries,  are  25 
and  106  feet,  while  barbarous  nations  still  employ  very  rude 
furnaces  of  2  or  3  feet  in  height.  Iron  differs  from  almost 
all  other  metals  in  not  being  commonly  produced  in  the 
pure  state  from  its  orea,  tboagh  thia  ia  done  in  a  few  works 
by  what  is  called  tho  "  direct  process."  The  product  of  the 
blast  furnace  is  always  a  carbide  of  iron,  called  pig  iron. 
Iron  ore  being  a  componnd  of  iron  and  oxygen,  and  pig  iron 
being  a  compound  of  iron  and  oarbon,  it  is  evident  that  the 
work  of  the  blaat  fumaoe  oonaists  in  removing  the  oxygen 
from  the  ore  and  substituting  a  email  amount  of  carbon  in 
its  place.  It  accomplishes  this  by  means  of  two  important 
chemical  reactions.  When  a  carbon-fuel  ia  burned  with  a 
limited  access  of  air,  the  product  of  the  combustion  con- 
tains 1  unit  of  carbon  and  1  unit  of  oxygen  in  combination, 
and  is  called  carbonic  oxide.  This  product  is  not,  however, 
a  stable  one,  there  being  a  higher  oxide  of  carbon,  which 
contains  2  units  of  oxygen  to  1  of  carbon.  It  is  a  law  of 
chemistry  that  when  an  element  enters  into  combination 
with  another  without  completely  satisfying  its  affinities,  the 
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uid  therefore  acU  like  the  original  Babstanoe.  The  com- 
bustion of  fuel  in  the  hearth  of  a  blast  famaoe  furniahcs  an 
example  of  this  kind.  The  prodnet  CO  hai  one  of  the  af- 
finities of  carbon  unsatisfied,  since  the  carbon  is  capable  of 
forming  a  higher  oxide,  C0|.  There  are  two  methods  by 
which  the  remaining  affinity  can  by  satisfied.  One  is  to 
add  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen,  and  the  other  is  to  remove 
part  of  the  carbon  from  the  CO,  leaving  the  remainder  with 
both  affinities  satisfied.  Both  of  these  reactions  take  place 
in  the  blast  famaoe.  The  gas,  rising  tbrongh  the  materials 
in  the  fnrnace,  extracts  the  oxygen  from  the  ore,  leaving  it 
in  the  form  of  metal ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  ore  exerts 
some  power  over  the  carbonic  oxide,  by  which  the  latter  is 
made  to  deposit  part  of  its  carbon.  Thus,  carbonic  acid,  in 
which  all  the  affinities  of  carbon  are  satisfied,  is  produced 
in  two  ways.  But  only  about  half  the  carbon  leaves  the 
fumaee  in  this  state  of  combination,  the  other  half  being 
itill  the  lower  oxide,  CO,  and  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
teems  to  be  established  which  depends  upon  the  temper- 
ature, the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas,  and  other  circumstances. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  these  operations  go  on  nearly 
to  completion  in  the  upper  half  of  the  furnace.  The  lumps 
of  ore  there  become  porous  masses  of  ipetallic  iron,  in  the 
pores  of  which  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  soot. 
These  descend  to  the  bottom,  are  there  raised  to  sneh  a  tem- 
perature that  the  iron  and  carbon  combine,  and  the  fusible 
alloy,  pig  iron,  is  formed,  melts,  and  is  tapped  out.  By 
thus  forming  an  alloy  the  metallorgist  is  able  to  bring  iron 
into  fusion,  though  the  temperature  of  the  blast  furnace  is 
not  high  enough  for  the  fusion  of  the  pure  metal. 

I         Zinc  differs  from  the  other  oxides  in  being  volatiliiable 

I  tt  high  temperatures,  and  it  is  therefore  obtainod  by  "  dis- 
tillation." The  ore  is  ground  fine,  mixed  with  a  pure  oar- 
bon-fuel,  like  eharooal  or  anthracite,  and  placed  In  a  tube 
made  of  ftre-clay.  This  is  heated  to  whiteness,  at  which 
temperature  the  carbon  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  ore,  leav- 
ing the  sine  to  distil  off  as  metal.  In  front  of  the  tube  are 
placed  condensers  of  clay  and  sheet  iron,  in  which  the  metal 
eoUects. 

Tkt  melallurgf  of  the  tulphidei  is  more  complicated  than 
thalof  either  of  the  above  classes.  The  metals  of  this  class 
are  (1)  volatiliiable  and  (2)  non-volatiliiable.  The  former 
include  mercury  and  tine.  The  compound  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  cinnabar,  is  not  stable  at  high  temperatures  if  suf- 
ficient air  is  present,  the  sulphur  oxidising  and  leaving  the 
metal  free.  The  ore  is  therefore  heated  to  redness  with  ao- 
eess  of  air,  when  the  mercuric  sulphide  distils  off,  and  in 
doing  so  breaks  up  into  meicnry  and  sulphurous  acid.  The 
vipor  is  passed  through  large  chambers,  where  the  metal 
condenses  and  runs  out.  Sometimes  the  dissociation  of  the 
mercury  and  sulphur  is  aided  by  mixing  iron  or  lime  with  the 
ore,  as  these  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  than  the 
metal.  The  sulphide  of  tine,  called  blende,  is  converted  to 
oxide  by  "  roasting,"  which  consists  in  heating  it  in  contact 
with  the  air.  It  is  then  treated  like  the  oxide,  as  above  de- 
scribed. In  the  treatment  of  the  non-volatilitable  metals 
three  general  processes  are  followed ;  (1)  Roasting  and  re- 
action; (2)  roasting  and  redaction;  (3)  precipitation.  The 
first  two  depend  upon  the  removal  of  the  sulphur  by  roast- 
ing; and  this  operation,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
reduction,  has  a  furnace  especially  adapted  to  its  require- 
ments which  is  in  all  respects  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
■hafl-fumaoe.  It  is  called  a  "  reverberatory  furnace,"  and 
eonsists  of  a  horitontal  chamber  with  a  low  roof,  having  a 
fireplace  on  one  side  and  a  chimney  on  the  other.  The  ore 
is  placed  in  the  chamber,  which  is  called  the  "  laboratory  " 
or  "hearth."  The  flames  produced  in  the  fireplace  pass 
through  this  chamber,  and  are  deflected  by  the  low,  arched 
roof  upon  the  ore.  Openings  are  made  in  the  sides  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  charge. 
In  this  furnace  the  amount  of  air  is  in  excess  of  that  re- 
qnired  by  the  fuel,  so  that  the  ore  is  subjected  to  oxidation. 
The  oxide  of  sulphur,  being  a  gas,  passes  off,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ore  as  a  solid  oxide.  Various  modes  of  util- 
iting  this  reaction  are  in  use,  depending  upon  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  metals.  When  pure  sulphide  of  silver 
is  roasted,  metallic  silver,  and  not  the  oxide,  remains ;  but 

I       in  all  other  cases  the  residue  is  partly  or  wholly  an  oxide. 

'  Roasting  and  reaction  is  performed  by  interrupting  the  ox- 
idation when  only  partially  finished,  thoroughly  mixing  the 
half-roasted  ore,  piling  it  np,  closing  the  furnace  doors  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  heating  the  oharge  to  such 
a  temperature  that  the  sulphur  still  remaining  will  combine 
with  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  ore.  In  this  way  both 
the  sulphur  and  the  oxygen  are  removed  without  giving 
the  metal  an  opportunity  to  reoxidite,  and  metal  is  accord- 
iagly  the  result.  Lead  and  copper  ores  are  treated  in  this 
*aj.  Roasting  and  redaction  consists  in  allowing  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  ore  to  become  complete,  and  then  treating  the 
product  as  above  described  for  the  oxide  class.  Lead,  cop- 
I>er,  antimony,  nickel,  and  iron  are  obtained  by  this  method. 
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It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  sulphide  of  iron 
is  never  directly  employed  to  produce  the  metal.  It  is  used 
first  as  an  ore  of  sulphur,  and  the  oxidiied  residue  is  then 
treated  as  hero  described.  Without  the  utilitation  of  the 
sulphur  as  a  source  of  sulphuric  acid  the  sulphide  of  iron 
could  not  compete  with  tne  native  oxide.  Precipitation 
consists  in  melting  the  sulphide  ore  with  some  substance 
which  has  a  stranger  affinity  for  pulphur  than  the  metal 
already  combined  with  it.  Lime,  zinc,  and  iron  are  such 
substances,  but  the  first  requires  too  high  a  temperature 
for  perfect  action,  and  the  second  is  too  dear.  Iron  is  the 
only  reagent  that  is  of  universal  application  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  used  either  as  metal,  oxide,  or  silicate, 
and  the  cinder  made  in  ironworks  is  frequently  employed. 
The  unroastcd  ore  is  melted  with  the  iron  or  einaet  and 
the  fluxes  necessary  to  make  the  gangue  fusible.  A  sbaft- 
fUmace  is  theoretically  the  best  apparatus  for  the  work, 
since  no  waste  of  iron  by  oxidation  can  take  place  in  it. 
But  the  reverberatory  is  frequently  used,  because  in  it  the 
sulphur  can  be  partly  removed  by  roasting  at  a  low  heat, 
and  the  operation  finished  by  molting  the  residues  with 
iron.  ' 

The  outline  of  metallurgical  practice  here  given  relates 
only  to  the  most  general  principles.  It  is  rare  that  an  ore 
can  bo  smelted  at  once  to  metal  of  purity  sufficient  for  its 
immediate  use  in  the  arts.  A  refining  process  is  almost 
always  applied  to  the  metal ;  and  very  often  the  process 
of  smelting  is  lengthened  out  by  making  each  operation 
incomplete,  and  thus  obtaining  the  metal  by  a  gradual 
elimination  of  the  elements  combined  with  it.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  impurities  are  always  more  volatilitable 
or  more  oxidiiable,  or  their  oxides  are  more  reducible,  than 
the  metal  itself,  and  by  repeatedly  subjecting  the  compound 
to  operations  which  affect  its  constituents  in  different  de- 
grees a  complete  separation  is  effected.  It  is  found  to  be 
much  easier  to  eliminate  these  impurities  from  some  com- 
pound of  the  taetal  than  from  the  latter  when  fully  reduced. 
For  this  reason  the  metal  is  often  combined  with  some  ele- 
ment that  admits  of  perfect  subsequent  separation ;  and  this 
compound  is  then  passed  through  the  purifying  operations, 
in  which  there  is  a  gradual  concentration  of  the  metallic 
base.  The  element  employed  for  this  purpose  is  sulphur. 
Oxides  of  copper  are  often  turned  into  sulphides  by  add- 
ing some  sulphide  ore,  like  pyrite,  to  them,  instead  of  re- 
dneing  them  at  once  to  metal,  which  would  not  only  cause 
serious  loss  in  the  slag,  but  also  give  an  impure  product 
in  the  case  of  impure  ores.     The  popular  belief  that  sul- 

fhur  is  the  smelter's  greatest  enemy  is  therefore  unfounded, 
t  is  often  his  chief  dependence,  and  purposely  added  in 
his  operations.  A  rich  ore  is  usually  smelted  without  con- 
centration. Of  poor  ores  there  are  two  kinds.  The  ore  may 
contain  a  rich  mineral  mixed  with  a  great  preponderance 
of  gangue ;  and  when  mechanical  concentration  is  not  ad- 
missible, such  ores  are  usually  melted  raw,  with  fluxes  to 
make  the  gangue  fusible.  The  product  is  the  metallifer- 
ous jnineral  without  the  gangue,  and  the  process  can  then 
proceed  on  this  rich  product  with  greater  care.  The  other 
case  is  that  of  an  ore  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  metal- 
liferous mineral,  but  of  low  grade.  Such  ores  are  usually 
subjected  to  some  process  like  roasting,  by  which  part  of 
the  mineral  is  obtained  in  a  condition  that  will  admit  of  its 
removal  by  the  fluxes  in  the  first  fusion. 

The  products  of  the  fusion  of  an  ore  are  threefold :  (I) 
That  containing  the  metal.  This  may  be  either  metallic  or 
a  "  matte  "  when  it  contains  sulphur,  or  "  spcise  "  when  it 
contains  much  arsenic  or  antimony.  (2)  That  containing 
the  gangue  and  fluxes ;  it  is  the  stony  part  of  the  ore  melted 
to  a  glass,  and  is  called  "slag"  when  the  bases  are  chiefly 
non-metallic,  and  "cinder"  or  "scoria"  when  the  base  is 
chiefly  a  metallic  oxide.  (3)  The  gaseous  products,  which, 
besides  the  products  of  combustion,  contain  the  oxygen  of 
the  ore  and  such  other  constituents  of  it  as  are  volatile. 

Metallurgy  is  rapidly  advancing  as  a  science  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  aid  given  by  the  progress  of  chemistry. 
At  the  present  day  the  most  prominent  question  is  the 
economical  use  of  fuels.  The  best  construction  of  furnaces, 
the  use  of  gaseous  fuel  (which  permits  the  employment  of 
refuse  carbonaceous  materials),  the  heating  of  the  blast  to 
increase  the  effect  of  the  fuel  used,  the  utilitation  of  the 
half-bnmed  carbon  whioh  exists  in  furnace-smoke,  and  the 
direct  production  of  metals  from  their  ores  in  one  or  two 
operations,  are  all  phases  of  this  important  problem ;  and 
these  things  are  now  chiefly  oocupying  the  attention  of 
metallurgists.  Great  care  is  also  taken  in  large  works  to 
make  useful  every  element  in  the  ore  that  has  a  market 
value.  To  this  end,  metallurgical  establishments  arc  now 
large  manufactories  of  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  iron,  and 
copper  vitriol,  such  paints  as  lino  white,  smalt,  etc.  The 
most  noticeable  instance  of  this  economy  Is  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrite,  which  is  a  bisulphide  of 
iron.    No  less  than  800,000  tons  of  this  ore  arc  burnt  for 
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this  purpoie  jearly  in  Europe,  producing  about  two-thirds 
its  weight  of  acid.  Pyrite  almost  always  contains  at  least 
a  trace  of  silver,  and  in  England  about  200,000  tons  of  the 
burnt  ore  are  treated  for  silver,  of  which  it  contains  about 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  per  ton.  After  extracting  the 
silver  the  residue  is  sold  to  the  ironworks.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  complete  utilisation  of  an  ore  known  at  the 
present  day. 

The  wet  method  of  treating  ores  consists  in  bringing  the 
metal  into  solution,  and  then  precipitating  it  by  some 
agent.  Whan  the  ore  is  an  oxide  or  contains  a  native 
metal,  the  solution  may  be  effected  by  treating  it  with  an 
acid  which  will  dissolve  the  metal ;  sulphides  may  also  be 
treated  in  this  way  by  first  roasting  them.  Sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  are  those  usually  employed,  but  they 
are  too  dear  in  most  localities,  and  the  use  of  purchased 
acid  is  limited.  Examples  of  such  treatment  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  metallurgy  of  gold,  platinnm,  and  bismuth, 
all  high-priced  metals.  The  acidification  of  the  metal  is 
sometimes  accomplished  by  heating  it  with  some  substance 
containing  the  acid.  Thus,  silver  is  frequently  chlorinated 
by  heating  the  roasted  ore  with  salt,  which  contairts  chlo- 
rine. The  resulting  chloride  of  silver  may  then  be  ex- 
tracted by  solution  in  strong  brine,  or  it  may  be  treated 
with  iron,  which  reduces  the  chloride  to  metal,  and  mer- 
onry,  which  amalgamates  the  metal  as  fast  as  formed.  The 
most  usual  mode  of  accomplishing  solution  is  employed 
with  the  sulphides,  which  are  carefully  roasted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  product  is  not  an  oxide,  but  a  sulphate  of 
the  metal  to  be  extracted.  This  is  accomplished  by  regu- 
lating the  temperature  employed,  and  when  the  material 
operated  on  contains  snlphldes  of  several  metals,  a  proper 
management  of  the  operation  will  give  a  product  contain- 
ing oxides  of  the  metals  which  are  not  desired,  and  a  snl- 
phate  of  the  one  which  is  to  be  extracted.  The  roasted 
material  is  then  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the 
sulphate,  leaving  the  oxides ;  and  the  metal  is  then  pre- 
cipitated by  some  reagent.  Copper  precipitates  silver,  and 
iron  precipitates  copper.  This  operation  is  much  employed 
in  the  metallurgy  of  silver  when  the  ores  are  pare.  But 
the  ore  itself  is  not  treated  directly  in  this  way,  the  gangue 
being  first  removed  by  fusion,  and  the  roasting  applied  to 
the  resulting  matte.  Copper,  silver,  and  nickel  are  the 
metals  most  frequently  extracted  by  the  wet  way,  but  it  is 
also  applied  to  gold,  platinum,  and  bismnth.  For  poor 
ores  it  is  usually  much  cheaper  than  the  dry  method,  but 
when  the  ore  is  rich,  or  if  the  gangue  is  a  substance  soluble 
in  acid,  the  use  of  acid  and  labor  may  be  so  great  as  to 
make  the  dry  method  preferable.  J.  A.  Church. 

Met'als  [Or.  fi^oAXor].  The  elementary  bodies  known 
as  the  metajs  are  especially  characterized  by  their  pecu- 
liar and  generally  high  lustre,  known  as  the  metallic 
lustre;  by  very  great  opacity;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
by  their  high  specific  gravity.  The  opaeilj/  of  even  the 
thinnest  films  is  perfect,  except  in  the  case  of  gold,  which 
is  so  malleable  that  it  can  be  beaten  into  exceedingly 
thin  films,  through  which  a  greenish  light  is  found  to 
pass.  The  color  of  the  metals  is  generally  white,  al- 
though of  various  tints ;  cine  and  lead  having  a  bluish, 
bismuth  a  reddish,  and  calcinm  a  yellowish  tint.  Gold  is 
yellow,  and  copper  red.  The  metals  have  generally  a 
high  »}>ecific  gravitg,  but  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium 
are  lighter  than  water,  while  magnesium  and  aluminium 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.75  and  2.56  respectively.  Of 
the  others,  the  more  important  vary  from  arsenic  at  5.88  to 
platinnm  at  21.5  in  the  form  of  fine  wire.  The  specific 
gravity  of  malleable  metals  is  decidedly  increased  by  com- 
pression. Malleability,  or  the  property  of  flattening  more 
or  less  under  pressure  or  blows,  is  possessed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  metals.  Gold  has  been  beaten  into  films 
only  2in^l  "^  *■'*  '"''>  thick ;  silver  is  also  very  malleable, 
and  so  are  copper,  tin,  and  platinum,  although  in  an  infe- 
rior degree.  Iron,  load,  nickel,  cadmium,  and  mercury, 
when  frozen,  are  more  or  less  malleable ;  bismuth  is  very 
slightly  malleable  in  small  globules ;  while  antimony,  ar- 
senic, cobalt,  and  manganese  are  brittle.  Zinc  is  rather 
brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  between  120°  and 
150°  C.  it  can  be  rolled  into  sheets,  which  remain  mallea- 
ble when  cold.  At  a  higher  temperature,  210°,  it  becomes 
very  brittle  again.  Hammering  and  rolling  render  malle- 
able metals  more  or  loss  brittle,  but  their  malleability  can 
be  restored  by  heating  them  strongly  and  slowly  cooling 
them.  This  process  is  oallcd  annealing.  Related  to  mal- 
loa'bility  is  ductility,  the  property  of  being  drawn  into  wire; 
but  as  this  depends  partly  on  the  power  of  resisting  a  strain, 
or  tenacity,  toe  most  malleable  metals  are  not  necessarily 
most  ductile ;  the  order  being  as  follows,  beginning  with 
the  most  ductile :  iron,  copper,  platinum,  silver,  gold,  zinc, 
tin,  lead.  Metals  are  drawn  into  wire  by  pulling  them 
through  holes  in  steel  plates.     If  they  become  brittle  dur- 


the  metals  vary  greatly.  Silver  is  the  best  conductor  of 
heat,  and  bismuth  one  of  the  poorest.  Silver  is  likewise 
the  best  conductor  of  electricity. 

Conductivity  of  Heat. — Silver,  1000;  copper,  736;  gold, 
532;  tin, 145;  iron,  119  ;  Iead,85;  platinum, 84;  biamutb, 
18 .  The  linear  eipantion  of  metal  rods  by  heating  from 
0°  to  100°  C.  is  expressed  by  the  following  fractions: 
'"n>»t''  8ol*.  «rh;  copper.^;  silver,  5J,;  lead,,|y; 
zinc,  j}f.  Platinum  expands  only  yiVt>  ""^  t^'*  being 
very  nearly  the  rate  of  expansion  of  glass,  it  is  found  that 
platinum  wires  can  be  inserted  into  fused  glass  without  as  j 
danger  of  cracking  the  glam  on  cooling.  The  fusibility  of 
the  metals  covers  a  very  wide  range,  mercury  being  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  platinum  requiring  the  heat 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  for  its  liquefaction.  Osminm 
is  the  most  refractory  of  tne  metals,  volatilizing  without 
fusing  at  a  temperature  capable  of  volatilizing  platinum. 

Fiuing-PoiuU  of  MetaU. 
Antimony . 


Silver _ 1928 

Copper 1091 

Gold 1102 

Cast  Iron _ 1590 


Mercury J9.44°C. 

Tin 227.8 

Cadmium 228. 

Bismuth 2S8. 

Lead ~  32S. 

Zinc _ ™ 'lis. 

Nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  palladium  require  the 
highest  forge  heat;  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  chro- 
mium only  agglomerate  in  the  forge;  titanium,  iridium, 
rhodium,  and  platinum  are  infusible  except  at  the  temper- 
ature of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Wrought  iron  and 
platinum  become  soit  before  melting,  and  pieces  of  iron  or 
steel  can  therefore  be  united  together  by  pressure  whilo  in 
this  pasty  state,  and  porous  platinum  sponge  can  be  msde 
solid.  This  is  called  icelding.  Volalililif,  or  the  property 
of  assuming  the  gaseous  state,  is  known  to  be  possessed  by 
most  of  the  metals,  and  is  probably  a  property  of  them  alL 
It  is  especially  characteristic  of  certain  of  them,  which 
volatilize  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  Thus,  mer- 
oury  yields  a  sensible  amount  of  vapor  at  20°  C,  and  at  350° 
boils;  zinc,  cadmium,  and  magnesium  volatilize  rapidly  at 
a  red  heat ;  and  even  gold  and  platinum  may  be  vaporiiod 
before  a  properly  arranged  oxyhydrogen  blast.  Araoniii 
passes  off  in  vapor  without  fusing.  In  hardueti  the  metals 
vary  at  ordinary  temperatures  from  the  fluid  mercury  and 
soft,  waxy  potassium  to  the  exceedingly  hard  chrominm 
and  manganese,  capable  of  scratching  glass  and  hardened 
steel.  The  crytlalliue  form  of  some  of  the  metals  has  been 
determined ;  some  being  found  naturally  crystallized,  as 
gold,  copper,  and  silver ;  others  being  deposited  in  crystals 
by  the  galvanic  battery,  as  tin  ;  by  sublimation,  as  arsenic; 
or  by  fusion  and  gradual  cooling,  as  bismuth.  Zinc,  arse- 
nio,  antimony,  and  bismnth  crystallize  in  forms  belonging 
to  the  hexagonal  system ;  tin  is  tetragonal ;  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  isometric. 

The  metals  are  found  both  free  and  combined  in  nature. 
Ck>ld  and  platinum  almost  invariably  occur  free,  for  it  is  a 
disputed  question  whether  the  gold  so  generally  found  in 
iron  pyrites  is  combined  with  salphnr  or  noL  Mercury 
occurs  mainly  as  sulphide,  and  sometimes  metallic.  Silver 
is  often  found  native,  but  more  generally  as  sulphide,  and 
with  sulphides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  and  lead; 
also  largely  as  chloride.  Copper  mainly  as  sulphide,  gen- 
erally with  sulphide  of  iron,  also  very  commonly  as  car- 
bonate and  oxide,  and  in  a  few  localities  large  deposits  of 
native  copper  are  found.  The  iron  ores  are  the  oxides  and 
carbonate ;  sulphide  of  iron  furnishing  sulphur,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  green  vitriol,  but  not  being  generally  accounted 
an  iron  ore.  Lead  occurs  mainly  as  sulphide,  but  the  car- 
bonate is  also  an  important  ore.  Tin  is  found  as  oxide; 
the  sulphide  is  a  less  esteemed  ore,  although  abundant  in 
the  English  mines.  The  most  valuable  zinc  ores  are  the 
carbonate  and  sulphide ;  the  oxide  is  less  abundant.  Nickel 
and  cobalt  occur  chiefly  as  arsenides  and  sulphides ;  bis- 
muth, antimony,  and  arsenic  are  found  combined  with 
sulphur,  and  also  native,  in  sufBcient  quantities  to  be 
worked. 

There  are  forty-nine  of  the  elements  universally  consid- 
ered as  metals,  tellurium,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  u 
the  fiftieth,  being  generally  classed  among  the  mctaHoiW 
with  selenium,  to  which  it  bears  close  relations.  Odd, 
silver,  mercury,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  tin  were  known  t» 
the  ancients.  Potassium  was  discovered  by  Davy  in  1807 
while  acting  upon  potash  with  a  powerful  galvanic  battery, 
and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  sodium,  lithium,  »»'*"'• 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Rubidium,  easium,  thal- 
lium, and  indium  were  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  spec- 
troscope, indium  being  the  last  metal  discovered.  Gallium 
was  discovered  by  M.  Leooq  de  Boisbaudran  Aug.  27, 1875, 
during  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  lino-blendo  from 
the  Pierrofitte  mine,  valley  of  Argeles,  Pyrenees.  It  gives 
a  violet  line  at  417,  and  a  faint  band  about  404,  and  is  • 
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The  metals  have  been  variously  classified,  according  to 
the  purposes  to  be  served  bj  the  grouping.  To  express 
their  electrical  relations  they  were  arranged  in  succession, 
beginning  with  the  most  electro-positive  metals,  the  alliali- 
metals,  and  ending  with  the  most  electro-negative,  the 
noble  metals ;  the  noble  metals  being  those  whose  oxides 
are  reduced  b;  heat  alone— vis.  gold,  silver,  mercury,  and 
the  metals  of  the  platinum  group.  They  are  also  classified 
ucording  to  the  properties  of  their  oxides,  some  forming 
powerful  ba;es,  as  the  oxides  of  metals  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  with  the  lower  oxides  of  most  of  the  other 
metals ;  others  form  only  aoid  oxides,  as  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony, and  the  higher  oxides  of  chromium,  manganese,  and 
iron:  while  others,  like  sesqnioxide  of  aluminium,  may 
lometimes  play  the  part  of  acids  and  sometimes  of  bases. 

The  olaasiScation  of  the  metaJs  aooordiog  to  their  equiv- 
slenee  or  combining  power  is  the  most  accurate  for  the 
general  purposes  of  modem  chemistry.  This  method  of 
classification  assumes  the  atomio  weight  of  hydrogen  as 
the  unit  for  the  relative  combining  weights  of  the  elements, 
which  are  then  placed  in  groups  whose  members  have  equiv- 
alent combining  proportions,  and  also  possess  certain  prop- 
erties in  common. 

1.  Monad  Melalt. — The  alkali  metalt,  potassium,  sodium, 
lithium,  easaium,  and  rubidium,  which  form  only  one  ohlo- 
ride  each.  Silver,  although  difiering  widely  from  the  al- 
kali metals  in  general,  is  a  monad,  and  yields  an  alum 
closely  related  to  potash  alum. 

2.  Dyad  Metalt. — Barium,  strontium,  and  oalcinm,  whose 
oxides  are  called  the  alkaliHe  tartht,  form  a  group  together, 
tilueinum,  yttrium,  erbium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium, 
lU  rare  metals,  whose  oxides  are  called  earths,  form  a  sec- 
ond group.  Zinc  and  cadmium,  with  magnesium,  which 
ia  analogons  in  many  of  its  compounds  to  xinc,  although 
it  was  formerly  reckoned  among  the  alkaline  earths,  form 
a  third  group.  The  elements  of  each  of  these  groups  form 
only  one  chloride.  Mercury  and  copper  constituto  a  fourth 
group,  and  form  each  two  chlorides. 

3.  Triad  Metalt. — Indium,  forming  only  a  trichloride, 
and  thallium  and  gold,  forming  each  a  mono  and  a  trichlo- 
ride, belong  here.  Thallium,  however,  has  strong  analo- 
gies to  the  alkali  metals,  and  indium  is  capable  of  forming 
an  alum  with  ammonium. 

i.  Tetrad  Metalt. — Platinum,  palladinm,  iridium,  rho- 
dium, ruthenium,  and  osmium  are  classed  together,  and  all 
form  tetrachlorides,  as  well  as  dichlorides,  excepting  rho- 
dium, whioh  forms  a  dichloride  and  a  trichloride,  but  is 
retained  here  from  analogy.  Tin  and  titanium  form  a  sec- 
ond group  of  tetrads.  Lead  is  considered  quadrivalent, 
because  it  yields  a  plumbo-tetrethide  with  the  hydrocar- 
bon radical  ethyl.  Zirconium  and  thorinum  form  tetra- 
chlorides. Iron,  aluminium,  manganese,  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  cerium  are  also  considered  as  tetrads,  although  their 
proper  position  is  on  some  accounts  doubtful. 

5.  Pentad  Mttalt. — Arsenic  and  antimony  form  trioxides 
ind  pentoxides,  and  bismuth  is  grouped  with  them  from 
its  analogy  to  antimony.  Vanadium  is  regarded  as  a  pen- 
tad on  account  of  its  analogy  to  phosphorus  in  some  of  its 
combinations.  Tantalum  and  niobium  have  been  shown 
to  form  pentachlorides. 
I  6.  Uexad  Metalt. — Chromium  forma  a  hexfluoride,  and 

aranium  is  reckoned  as  a  hexad  from  compounds  similar 
to  those  of  ohromiam.  Tungsten  forms  a  hexchloride,  and 
molybdenum,  being  analogous  to  it,  is  considered  hexadio. 

Speeifie  Oravitlet  of  Metalt  at  ie.S°  0. 


Flittnnm  (In  thin  wire)-  21.50 

(iold - 19.50 

Uranium .  18.40 

TuDKSten - 17.60 

Mercury 13.69 

Filladium „ 11.50-11.80 

Ini 11.46 

Silver 10.50 

Bismuth „    0.M 

Copper 8.96 

SIckel 8.80 

Cidmlum - 8.70 

Molybdenum 8.63 


Cobrit 8J54 

Manganese.....M. -...    8.00 

Iron - -    7.79 

Tin „ 7.29 

Zinc .6.86-7.1 

Antimony 6.80 

Anenlc ~...    6.88 

Aluminium ....-2.66-2.67 

Masneelum 1.75 

Sodium 0.972 

PoUssium 0.865 

Lithium - 0JW3 


H.  B.  Cornwall. 
Metam'eriini  in  Chemistry  [Gr.  fwra,  "after"  or 
"beyond,"  and  Mpof,  "jart "  or  " proportion  "].  As  inti- 
mated under  the  head  Isoherisk  (which  see),  metamerism 
is  a  term  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  of  that  torm, 
oftener,  however,  as  indicating  special  kinds  of  isomerism ; 
bat  in  the  Inter  litorature  of  the  science  isomerism  is  often 
applied  in  a  narrower  sense,  only  to  certain  cases  of  iden- 
tity of  composition  chiefly  occurring  among  the  immediate 
products  of  life — cases  in  which  there  is  a  minor  degree 
of  difiierence  in  physical  properties ;  while  metamerism  is 
broadly  applied,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashions  in 
nomenelatnre,  to  cases  in  which  the  same  proportional 
nmnbers  of  equivalents  are  supposed  to  be  arranged  ao- 


eording  to  different  hypotheses  of  molecular  structure,  and 
in  which  there  are  distinct,  definite,  and  charaeteristic  dif- 
ferences of  physical  properties.  The  distinction,  however, 
between  isomeres  and  metamores  is  ill  defined,  and  appa- 
rently becoming  more  so.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article 
metamerism  will  be  regarded  as  the  broad  term,  and,  as 
suoh,  may  be  said  to  cover  almost  the  whole  ground  of  or- 
ganic or  soic  chemistry,  so  far  as  study  and  investigation 
are  concerned ;  all  the  hypotheses  whioh  now  prevail  to 
explain  the  vast  mass  of  facts  of  the  science  being  shaped 
and  bent  with  more  or  less  reference  to  the  continually  ex- 
panding cases  and  claaaea  of  metameric  correspondences 
between  organic  bodies,  of  which  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  capacity  for  an  unlimited  number  and  variety. 

As  we  have  yet  made  but  littlo  real  progress  in  the  un- 
riddling of  the  true  molecular  structure  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, all  our  hypotheses  must  be  regarded  as  only  pos- 
sible, or  at  the  Iiest,  if  admitted  to  be  probable,  only  partial 
views  of  the  truth.  They  are  none  the  less  necessary,  how- 
ever, if  only  to  enable  us  to  classify  facts  and  substances, 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  whioh  would  otherwise  be 
far  Iwyond  the  grasp  of  human  memory  and  intellect. 
Caution  must  nevertheless  be  preserved  to  view  these  clas- 
sifications as  but  provisional  and  founded  on  mere  hypoth- 
eses, which  some  new  expansion  or  development  of  exact 
science  may  at  any  time  essentially  modify. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  main  hypotheses  employed 
in  the  modes  at  present  in  vogue  of  explaining  oases  of 
metamerism:  (1)  The  hypothesis  of  eompoutid  radiealt, 
elementary  groups  which  assume  the  function  of  elements, 
or  eUmenloide  as  they  may  be  most  appropriately  called. 
(2)  The  hypothesis  of  typet,  or  that  a  certain  small  num- 
ber of  simple  compounds  c(mstitnte  the  typical  structures — 
or  probably  we  might  sny  tne  molecular  skeletons — upon  or 
about  which  other  elemental  or  compound  elementoid  mole- 
cules are  attached.  (3)  The  replaeemetit  hypothesis,  accord- 
ing to  which  an  equivalent  of  an  element  in  any  eompound 
may  be  replaced  by  another  element  or  elementoid — a  pro- 
ceaa  which  may  be  extended  to  each  and  several  of  the 
elementary  equivalents  in  the  original  typical  compound, 
each  being  replaced  by  the  same,  or  eacn  by  a  different 
element  or  elementoid,  thus  leading  to  the  production  of 
a  variety  of  substances  almost  beyond  computation. 

In  the  application  of  the  above  three  primary  hypoth- 
eses a  number  of  subsidiary  hypotheses  are  necessary. 
Thus,  as  an  illustration,  if  the  cxittence  of  elementoids  or 
compound  radicals  be  regarded  as  mattor  of  fact,  and  not 
of  hypothesis,  there  being  at  least  two — ammonium,  NH4, 
and  cyanogen,  CN — whose  elementoid  functions  admit  of 
no  doubt,  yet  there  seems  so  far  no  eertuin  basis  for  the 
settlement  of  the  precise  groups  of  equivalents  which  exist 
as  elementoids  in  the  huge  ciass  of  organic  carbon  com- 
pounds. Many  chemists  deny  altogether  the  existence  of 
the  series  of  radicals  called  ethyle,  methyle,  propyle,  bu- 
tyle,  etc.,  or  their  existence  in  combination  as  elementoids ; 
and  it  is  true  that  while  these  radicals  were  invented  espe- 
cially to  form  the  basis  of  a  hypothetical  constitution  of 
the  monatomie  alcohols,  few  chemists  now  believe  them  to 
exist  in  these  alcohols.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
supposing  for  every  progressive  series  of  carbohydrogen 
compounds  a  genetic  formula  in  which  but  one  single 
hydrocarbon  radical  is  common  to  all — namely,  IltC,  sim- 
ilar in  structure  to  wator,  HjO ;  nor  is  there  any  diificulty 
whatever  in  citing  an  immense  number  of  facts  to  support 
such  a  view;  as,  for  example,  if  we  call  ethylene  HjCHjC, 
alcohol  becomes  HjCHjCHiO,  and  Bertholot's  famous  syn- 
thesis of  alcohol  by  direct  combination  of  ethylene  and 
water  is  an  illustration  in  point.  As  has  been  remarked 
in  the  article  on  HoHOLOar,  the  old  organic  radicals  them- 
selves sonstitute  one  of  the  "progressive  series"  of  Schiel, 
having  the  genetic  or  "  homologenio  "  formula,  H  +  qHjC. 
With  these  brief  preliminary  observations  to  illustrate 
the  uncertainty  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  explaining 
metamerism,  one  or  two  cases  may  be  cited  of  classes  of 
metameres  to  give  a  partial  idea,  at  least)  of  some  of  these 
cases.  We  shall  first  quote,  from  Prof.  Wauklyn,  a  tabu- 
lation of  nine  metameres  having  the  same  empirical  com- 
position, CioHmOi,  which  are  formulated  on  the  common 
"  organic  radical "  hypothesis : 

Amyllc  valerate C,H„0,CjH,0. 

Hexylic  butvrate C,H„0,C,H,0. 

HeptvUo  proidonate. » C,H,sO,CsHsO. 

Oclyllc  acetate _. C,Hi,0,C,H,0. 

Nonylio  formate C|,H,,0,CHO. 

Tetryllc  caproate CiHaO.CoHjiO- 

Trityllc  oenanthate CjHjO.CiHijO. 

Ethyllc  caprylate C,H.0,C.H,50. 

Methylic  pelargonate .CHj9,t\,H,tO. 

Ru tic  acid « - -....C,oH,oOj. 

Another  example  may  be  given  among  bodies  of  the  "  am- 
monia type,"  in  which  the  metamerism  is  believed  to  be 
explained  by  a  replacement  or  substitution  of  one,  two,  or 
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three  of  the  hydrogen  equivalents  in  ammonia,  NHHH, 
bj  diS'srent  hydrocarbon  radicals.  These  bodies  all  have 
the  same  ompirioal  formiila,  C<HuN  ; 

Hexflamlne JIHH,C,H,,. 

Amyle-methrUmine NH,CH.,C»H,i. 

Telryle-ethylamine .NH,C,H,.C4H,. 

Tetryle-dlmethylamlne N.CHj.CH.iCxH^ 

Di-tritylamlne NH,C,,H,.C,H,. 

Trityle-ethyle-inetbylaraine N,CH  j,C,H,,CiH,. 

Tri-eihyUmtne „.._. N,C,Hj,C,H5,  C,Hs. 

All  such  metameres  are  liable  to  vary  in  chemical  and 
physical  characters,  such  as  bailing-points  and  densities 
(and  therefore  in  equivalent  volumes). 

Another  mode  of  representinf^  metamerism  hypotheti- 
eally  is  by  means  of  the  so-called  "  graphie  formulse,"  by 
which  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  equivalents  in  certain  ways  upon  ike  tame  plnm  can 
give  us  a  correct  idea  of  their  true  arrangement  and  rela- 
tions in  a  compound  molecule,  which  must  ocoiiuy  tpace, 
as  it  possesses  volume.  The  best  textboolu  admit  that 
these  methods  cannot  represent  the  actual  arrangement 
of  the  elements  in  a  eompound,  and  their  continued  em- 
ployment must  therefore  be  detrimental  to  science,  by  tend- 
ing to  imbue  the  mind  of  the  student  with  wholly  artificial 
views,  which  must  be  again  eradicated  therefrom  as  he  at- 
tempts to  follow  the  advancement  of  true  inductive  dis- 
covery. Hbnry  Wubtz. 

Metamo'ra,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Woodford  oo..  III., 
on  the  western  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R., 
has  2  hotels,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  v.  r02 ;  of  tp.  1718. 

Metamora,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  oo.,  Ind.,  on 
the  White  Water  Valley  R.  R.  and  Canal.    Pop.  1222. 

Metamora,  post-tp.  of  Laptfer  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  1310. 

Metamor'phlRin  In  Chemical  Geology  [Gr.  ixra- 
liop^ou,  to  "  transform,"  to  "  change  over  "].  Broadly,  this 
term  applies  to  all  those  changes  by  which  loose  sediment- 
,  ary  matters  are  transformed  into  solid  rock,  but  is  gen- 
erally confined,  in  the  geological  literature  of  the  present 
day,  to  those  changes  by  which  compacl  cryelalltHe  rocks, 
including  granites,  gneisses,  orystalline  marbles,  etc.,  have 
been  formed  from  sediments  tn  eilu,  excluding  thus  prod- 
ucts of  actual  fusion,  like  true  lavas  and  such  so-called 
traps,  basalts,  etc.  as  are  homogeneous  or  not  bedded.  Un- 
derstood in  this  narrower  sense,  no  rock  will  usually  be 
admitted  as  metamorphio  whieh  does  not  retain  unmistak- 
able indications,  in  some  part,  of  its  original  bedding  or 
sedimentary  deposition.  The  view  being  now  widely  ac- 
cepted, as  a  highly  probable  generalisation,  that  all  other 
known  rocks — except  the  truly  igneous  ones — are  formed 
of  materials  originally  abraded  mechanically  from  these 
crystalline  bedded  metamorphic  rooks,  and  that  these  con- 
stitute the  universal  substratum  of  the  earth's  crust,  melted 
or  fused  masses  (which  themselves  often  include  fragments 
of  metamorphio  rocks,  having  been  formed  by  their  fusion) 
being  only  local  in  their  oocurrenoe,  it  has  been  recognised 
of  late  years  as  one  of  the  most  important  fundamental 
problems  of  geology  to  arrive  at  some  consistent  hypoth- 
esis which  may  serve  as  a  provisional  theory,  at  least,  of 
the  mode  of  transformation  of  ancient  sediments  into  com- 
pact crystalline  masses;  in  other  words,  to  arrive  at  a  the- 
ory of  the  nature  and  agents  of  metamorphism.  The  main 
facts  are  that  ( 1 )  Metamorphic  action,  properly  so  called, 
has  been  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  over  evormow  mrfaaei  of 
the  earth  and  throughout  thick  manet  of  rocks.  (2)  Some 
higher  degree  of  teatperatnre  than  that  normal  in  the  pres- 
ent crust  of  the  earth  (so  far  aa  it  is  known)  must  nave 
prevailed,  though  it  is  very  generally  maintained  that  this 
,  temperature  was  much  below  that  of  incandescence,  and, 
some  believe,  not  much  above  .^00°  or  400°  F.  (3)  This 
elevation  of  temperature  must  often  have  been  nearly  uni- 
form throughout  vast  extents  of  rook-mass,  and  thus  could 
not  have  been  due  to  conduction  or  convection  of  heat  from 
one  part  or  one  level  of  the  mass  to  other  distant  parts  or 
levels.  (4)  Metamorphism  is  uniformly  found  to  be  con- 
current with  immense  changes  of  the  original  internal 
Eosition  of  the  planes  of  bedding  of  the  rock,  so  that  from 
oritontal  it  has  often  become  vertical.  (5)  The  distortions 
of  the  lamination,  the  compacting  of  the  rock  into  a  mass 
devoid  of  visible  pores,  and  the  flattening  of  the  beds  into 
lenticular  shapes  combine  to  prove  a  condition  of  plaelic 
or  paeti/  consistence  under  a  preuure  vast  almost  beyond 
computation. 

The  origin  and  cause  of  the  uniform  internal  heal  of  the 
rock-masses  during  metamorphism  being  one  of  the  most 
important  and  (previously)  incomprehensible  questions 
connected  therewith,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above- 
stated  conditions  of  the  problem  led  the  present  irriter  to 
propose,  to  the  American  Association  for  tne  Advancement 
of  hcicncc,  at  Buffalo  in  1866,  the  view  that  the  heat  of 
metamorphism  was  produced  by  the  transformation  of  worit 


into  keal — that  is,  of  molar  motion  into  molecular  motion 
— during  the  compression  and  plication  of  the  mass.  This 
theory  is  now  adopted  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  science 
of  geology.  Dana,  in  the  lost  edition  of  his  Manual  of 
Oeology  (1874,  p.  729),  says:  "It  is  then  true,  as  Wurts 
was  first  to  announoe,  that  the  heat  of  metamorphism  was 
made,  in  the  very  rocks  that  were  altered,  by  the  move- 
ments to  which  they  were  subjected."  The  distinguished 
English  geologist  Robert  Mallet  tried  in  1872  to  extend 
this  new  dynamic  theory  of  metamorphism  to  the  expla- 
nation of  tolr.anie  heal,  which  is  local  and  not  general,  but 
ho  is  as  yet  followed  in  this  by  few  geologists  of  authority. 

The  origin  of  the  pretture,  the  second  great  essential  ele- 
ment in  metamorphism,  is  not  yet  beyond  dispute  among 
geologists,  and  as  it  does  not  strictly  come  unaer  the  head 
of  ohemioai  geology,  it  will  be  elsewhere  treated  of. 

IlEHBr  Wdbti. 

Metamor'phosiSf  in  botany,  was  the  term  introduced 
by  LinnienB  to  signify  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  a 
blossom  bear  to  leaves.  (For  an  exposition  of  the  facts 
and  the  conceptions  as  now  understood,  see  Botant — 
Metamorphoeee  of  Leave*  and  Stewuf  alio  LsAr,  and 
M0RPHOL.00T,  Veoetablk.) 

Met'aphor  [Or.  jirro+opi,  a  "  transference  "],  a  rhetori- 
cal figure  by  which  one  idea,  more  concrete,  more  familiar, 
and  consequently  more  impressive  to  the  imagination,  is 
placed  in  the  stead  of  another  more  abstract,  less  familiar, 
and  needing  some  reinforcement  in  order  to  strike  the  im- 
agination. Webster  calls  it  a  simile  in  one  word.  Tho 
most  common  form  of  tho  metaphor  is  that  by  which  the 
name  of  some  sensible  object  is  transferred  to  an  object 
which  does  not  fall  under  our  senses.  In  this  form  the 
metaphor  denotes  not  only  a  rhetorical  figure,  but  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  language.   (See  Fiourb,  Qbamhat- 

ICAL  LA.fGUAQR,  TrOPE.) 

Metaphys'ica,  as  tho  name  of  an  independent  science, 
originated  incidentally.  In  the  collection  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  a  number  of  essays  containing  the  highest  gen- 
eralizations to  which  he  carried  physical  science  were  placed 
immediately  afler  his  physics,  and  received  as  their  run- 
ning title  the  name  ri  litra  ri  ^u<ruca — literally,  "  that  which 
follows  after  the  physics."  This  title,  which  originally  re- 
ferred only  to  the  place  oooupied  by  the  essays  as  part  of 
tho  collection,  became  in  course  of  time,  especially  among 
the  later  Peripatetics,  suggestive  of  the  general  character 
of  the  contents  of  these  essays;  and  thus  "metaphysics" 
became  the  name  of  the  highest  development  of  physical 
science — that  science  which  treats  of  being  in  its  nature, 
irrespective  of  its  manifestations  under  individual  forms. 

No  sharp  line  of  distinotion  can  be  drawn  between 
physics  and  metaphysics — as  little  as  between  physiology 
and  psychology ;  only  a  general  characterisation  of  the 
difference  can  be  given.  As  all  those  mental  phenomena 
which  can  be  demonstrated  as  resulting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  merely  physical  processes  are  generally  and 
properly  included  in  physiology,  and  only  those  phenomena 
are  retained  by  psychology  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
as  products  of  some  change  taking  place  in  the  body,  so 
all  those  cognitions  which  are  derived  from  experience  and 
can  be  proved  by  experiment  are  referred  to  pnysics.  while 
metaphysics  deals  in  such  cognitions  only  for  which  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given  than  their  logical  necessity. 
But  the  transition  from  one  of  these  groups  of  cognitions 
to  the  other  is  very  vague.  The  two  sciences  are  comple- 
mentary and  reciprocally  dependent.  When  metaphysics 
loses  its  connection  with,  and  applicability  to,  physics,  it 
becomes  empty  and  dreamy.  Tne  neo-PIatonio  school  in 
the  Oreek  pnilosophy,  the  later  Schoolmen  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  numerous  phases  in  modem  German  philosophy,  are 
examples.  On  tne  other  hand,  when  physics  ceases  to  b« 
penetrated  with  metaphysics,  it  becomes  confused  and 
stupid,  as  shown  by  the  French  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  some  phases  of  the  latest  Bnglish 
philosophy. 

In  tho  history  of  philosophy,  metaphysics  appears  under 
different  names,  according  to  certain  modifications  which 
its  general  problem  has  undergone  at  different  times  or 
with  different  philosophers.  When  treating  simply  of  being 
per  ee,  and  tho  logical  correlations  of  the  constituents  of 
this  idea,  it  is  called  ontology — by  Hegel,  objective  logic 
When  it  applies  itself  more  especially  to  the  relation  be- 
tween knowledge  and  being,  consciousness  and  objective 
reality,  it  has  been  called  criticaf  philosophy,  speculative 
psychology,  etc.  When  it  considers  being  under  the  view 
of  the  final  cause  from  which  all  phenomena  are  derived, 
it  forms  cosmogony,  natural  theology,  philosophy  of  nature, 
and  philosophy  of  religion.  Clehexs  Pbtersek. 

IHetasta'sio  (Pibtro  Antokio  Dohe^tico  BoirATEir- 
TURA),  b.  at  Assisi  Jan.  13, 1698,  in  humble  oironmstanoes. 
His  true  name  was  Trapassi,  but  having  attracted  the  at- 
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lention  of  the  famous  juriavonBult,  Oravins,  b;  hia  talent  for 
rhjming  and  improvisation,  he  was  adopted  and  educated 
\tj  him,  received  the  name  of  Metaetasio,  and  inherited  a 
Urge  fortune,  whioh  enabled  him  to  follow  his  passion  for 
poetiul  prodaction.  In  1724  he  published  his  DicUme 
AbandonaiOf  which  was  composed  Dy  Sard!  and  brought 
on  the  stage  at  Naples  with  immense  success.  Other  lyrical 
dramas  followed,  alternating  with  cantatas,  sonnets,  and 
lyrical  poems  of  difTorent  kinds ;  and  he  was  already  a  man 
of  great  fame  when  in  1720  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  invited 
him  to  his  oourt  as  poeta  laureatutf  with  a  pension  of  4000 
florins  a  year.  At  Vienna  he  continued  his  poetical  ao- 
tivity  with  great  success  till  his  death,  Apr.  12, 17S2.  Be- 
sides his  lyrical  poems  and  cantatas,  he  wrote  63  lyrical 
dramas,  which,  although  their  dramatic  form  is  now  anti- 
quated, are  still  read  in  Italy  with  great  pleasure  on  ac- 
oount  of  their  noble  ideas  and  natural  and  felicitous  ex- 
pressions. There  are  many  editions  of  his  works;  one 
of  the  best  is  that  in  20  volumes  (Mantua,  1816-20). 

Hetas'tasis  [Qr.  utri,  "across,"  and  urriyai.,  to 
"place"],  in  pathology,  the  sudden  removal  of  a  disease 
to  a  distant  part,  as  when  the  disease  called  mumps  is 
transferred  from  the  parotid  to  the  mammary  glands  or  to 
the  testes.  There  are  also  metastatie  abscesses,  dependent 
upon  septicsemia,  pyamia,  or  blood-elot.  Besides  these 
there  are  metastatic  inflammations,  whose  transfer  cannot 
be  aeoonnted  for  by  any  theory  yet  advanced. 

Met'cair  (Ralph),  b.  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  Nov.  21, 
1798;  gradated  at  Dartmouth  1823;  began  the  praotice 
of  law  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  1826 ;  was  much  in  publie  life ; 
several  years  secretary  of  state  of  New  Hampshire ;  was 
governor  18&&-56.     D.  at  Claremont,  N.  U.,  Nov.  21, 18i8. 

Metcalf  (Theron),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  Oct. 
16, 1784 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1805 ;  became  a 
reporter  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court  in  1839,  and 
vss  one  of  its  judges  1848-65 ;  author  of  numerous  vol- 
umes of  legal  reports,  digests,  etc.,  and  editor  of  important 
legal  works,  especially  Digett  of  Catet  in  the  Ma9*achu~ 
KlU  Supreme  Court  (1816-23)  and  Metcalfs  ReporU,  IS4O- 
49  (13  vols.,  1840-51).    D.  Nov.,  1875. 

Hetcalfej  county  in  the  S.  of  Kentucky.  Area,  500 
square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  Com  and  to- 
bacco are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  S.  fork  of  Qreen  River,     Cap.  Edmonton.     Pop.  7934. 

Hetcalfe  (Chables  Thcopbilvb),  Barox,  b.  in  Berk- 
shire, England,  Jan.  30, 1785 ;  went  to  India  in  1801 ;  be- 
came heir  to  a  baronetcy  1822 ;  acting  governor-general 
of  India  1835-36 ;  governor  of  Jamaica  1839— i2 ;  governor- 
general  of  Canada  1842-44;  a  baron  1844.  S.  at  Basing- 
stoke Sept.  5,  1846. 

Metcalfe  (Rev.  Fredebick),  B.  D.,  b.  in  England  about 
1817 ;  graduated  at  Bt.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1838 ; 
was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  became 
head-master  of  Brighton  College  in  1848 ;  translated  from 
the  Qerman  A.  Becker's  Qallwi  (1844),  and  CharicUt  ( 1845), 
tach  aooompanied  with  notes  and  exercises ;  wrote  Hittory 
e/  Otrwmn  LUeratur*  (1858),  The  Oxonian  t*  Ifonoay 
(1856),  Tk*  OxoHim  <n  ThelemarkeH  (1858),  and  The  Ox- 
onian in  Iceland  (1861). 

Metcalfe  (Thohas),  b.  in  Fanquier  eo.,  Va.,  Mar.  20, 
1780 ;  removed  in  early  yonth  to  Fayette  co.,  Ky.,  where 
he  was  bred  a  stone-mason,  a  faet  of  which  he  was  always 
proud;  beoame  a  political  orator  in  1809;  fought  with 
great  distinction  at  Fort  Meigs  in  1813,  and  was  thence- 
forth much  in  publie  life;  was  in  Congress  1819-29;  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  1828-32 ;  beeame  a  State  senator  1834 ; 
president  of  the  board  of  internal  improvement  in  1840  ; 
U.  S.  Senator  1848-49.  D.  in  Nicholas  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  18, 
1855.  Ho  was  a  Clay  Whig,  and  displayed  great  ability 
in  public  aSiurs. 

Metel'InSi  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  belonging  to 
the  plebeian  gens  Csecilia,  and  distinguished  as  much  for 
the  virtue  as  for  the  talents  of  its  members.  It  first 
became  known  in  history  during  the  First  Punic  war, 
when  Lucius  Cseoilius  Metellns  was  elected  consul  in  251 
I.  c,  and  it  seems  to  have  become  extinct  at  the  beginning 
of  onr  era.  Its  most  eonspiouous  members,  all  of  whom 
adhered  firmly  to  the  party  of  the  optimates,  were  (1) 
QciHTns  Cjicilids  Metbllds  Macedonicds,  who  defeated 
the  Macedonians  in  148  B.  c.  and  the  Achseans  in  146  b.  c, 
and  who  was  carried  to  his  funeral  pile  by  his  fonr  sons, 
of  whom  three  had  been  consuls,  while  the  fourth  was  a 
candidate  for  the  offioe. — (2)  QriJfTcs  C^ciLics  METELLrs 
KcKiniccg,  who  fought  snoeessfyilly  in  108  b.  c.  against 
Jugnrtha,  king  of  Numidia,  but  was  superseded  by  Marins, 
at  that  time  his  legate. — (3)  QniHTCs  Cjccilds  Metellus 
Celer,  who  was  prstor  in  63  b.  c,  when  Cicero  was  oon- 
■nl,  and  contributed  mnch  to  the  suppression  of  the  oon- 
•piraoy  of  Catiline. 


Metempsjrcho'sie  [Or.  pirri,  "aaer,"  and  iii.^x^<  to 
"vivify,"  to  "animate"],  the  transit  of  the  soul  from 
one  stage  of  being  or  life  to  another,  commonly  called 
transmigration.  As  the  belief  that  the  soul  after  death 
appears  again  in  animals  or  in  men  and  women  is  spread 
all  over  the  world,  it  would  appear  to  be  anthropologically 
innate,  and  to  be  the  first  form  in  which  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality occurs  to  man.  The  early  Egyptians  saw  in  it 
an  explanation  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  many  men  on 
earth,  which  sufferings  were  otherwise  inexplicable.  Their 
entire  religion  was  based  on  this  doctrine,  that  man  is  a 
fallen  angel,  once  an  equal  of  the  gods.  He  is  to  be  judged 
after  death,  and  if  his  life  on  earth  has  been  evil  he  must 
renew  his  earthly  existence,  if  not  as  a  human  being,  as  an 
animal,  according  to  his  crimes.  But  it  was  in  India,  where 
the  problems  of  metaphysics  and  ethics  as  connected  with 
pntology  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul  were  elaborated  to  the 
last  degree  on  a  theistic  basis,  that  metempsychosis  was 
most  ingeniously  and  extensively  developed.  All  the  prob- 
lems of  fate,  free-will,  and  human  suffering  were  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  doctrine  that  the  soul,  an  emanation  from 
(xod,  passed  from  life  to  life,  and  that  the  sins  committed 
in  one  existence  were  expiated  in  another.  It  was  even 
held  that  the  account  was  kept  so  closely  that  a  soul  might 
pass  thousands  of  years  or  kalpae  (aeons)  in  one  or  other 
of  the  heavens  as  a  reward  for  good  deeds  or  self-inflicted 
suffering,  and  yet  be  obliged  to  return  to  earth  or  hell  to 
expiate  as  an  animal,  man,  or  demon  certain  sins.  To  the 
pure  theism  of  the  early  Jews  and  Arabs,  or  of  the  Shemitio 
race,  who  simply  held  that  Qod  directly  made  and  willed  all 
things,  the  idea  of  metempsychosis  was  utterly  opposed. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  soul  is  guided  by  laws  which  lie 
far  behind  the  highest  conceivable  idea  of  a  God ;  according 
to  the  former,  Qod  distinctly  makes  all  laws  with  full  self- 
oonsciousness.  Consequently,  the  Old  Testament  contains 
no  trace  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  But  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  temple  foreign  speculatiou  and  supersti- 
tion flowed  in  on  them  freely.  The  Gilgul  Nethamolh,  or 
theory  of  metempsychosis,  forms  an  important  doctrine  in 
the  Cabbala,  and  ere  long  a  mass  of  wild  and  beautiful  le- 
gends arose  to  illustrate  it.  The  rabbis  held  that  David 
had  been  Adam,  and  is  to  come  again  as  the  Messiah,  and 
that  Simeon  had  been  Japheth.  Many  fanciful  ideas  sprung 
up  in  the  Hebrew  theory  of  transmigration — t.  g.  that  when 
a  woman  had  a  soul  which  had  been  that  of  a  man  sbp 
could  not  bear  children  until  Qod  had  breathed  into  her 
some  part  of  a  woman's  soul.  The  Qrseks  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis  from  teachers  who  had  taken  it 
from  Egypt  or  India.  Thales  had  taught  it  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, and  it  was  Babsequently  greatly  developed  by  Pno- 
recides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  The  Greek  mysteries  were, 
in  fact,  not  only  a  school  in  which  metempsychosis  was 
taught,  but  an  indispensable  grade  or  lodge  through  which 
all  of  the  aspirants  must  pass  before  they  could  be  purified 
and  pass  on  to  higher  Bt<iges  of  existence.  Pindar,  setting 
forth  the  Orphic  doctrines,  teaches  that  the  soul  must  thrice 
lead  a  pure  life  before  it  could  be  fully  set  free;  and  Plato, 
refining  on  all  the  theories  of  his  predecessors,  believed  (or 
rather  argued  for)  the  principle  that  souls  had  pre-existed, 
and  that  on  earth  they  assumed  shapes  corresponding  to 
their  character.  What  with  purification,  penance,  and  in- 
tervals of  a  mere  ghost-existence  apart  from  the  body,  Plato 
assumed  that  ten  thousand  years  must  pass  before  the  soul 
would  attain  divinity.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  reason  for 
believing  that  there  wore  no  religious  or  spiritual  systems 
of  antiquity  which  did  not  eventually  include  metempsy- 
chosis, strange  as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  present  day.  The 
Epicureans  denied  it,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rally inculcated  as  one  of  the  deepest  doctrines  of  the  mys- 
teries. The  Neoplatonists,  who  believed  in  magic,  as  in 
all  the  wild  deductions  from  a  theory  of  a  universal  soul 
and  life,  of  which  man  was  a  part,  assumed  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  as  a  natural  inheritance.  Gnostics  and 
Manicbeeans  welcomed  it,  and  the  more  speculative  or  mys- 
tical of  the  Church  Fathers  found  in  it,  as  the  Egyptians 
had  before  them,  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fall  of  man 
and  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits.  All  are  "dreeing  their 
weird,"  or  undergoing  penance  for  sins.  This  considerable 
step  towards  reconciling  the  existence  of  suffering  with  that 
of  a  merciful  God  was  distinctly  set  forth  by  Porphyry  and 
Origen,  and  passed  from  the  East,  with  all  the  strange  her- 
esies of  "illumination,"  in  all  probability,  through  such 
institutions  as  the  Cairene  House  of  Light  and  the  Knights 
Templar,  into  the  wild  doctrines  of  the  obscure  sects  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  The  Taborites,  an  extreme 
branch  of  the  Hussites,  are  said  to  have  believed  in  trans- 
migration, and  this  view  has  been  thoroughly  set  forth  by 
M»lame  George  Sand  in  Comnelo.  The  Druids  taught  it, 
and  of  late  years  poetical  philosophers  or  true  poets  have 
found  in  its  inexhaustible  fitness  for  romantic  pictures  andy 
incidents  subjects  fur  their  pens.  C.  G.  Leland.  ^ 
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Me'teorite,  Meteor'ollte,  or  A'SroIite.  These  are 
uaed  synonymously  to  denote  a  solid  body  that  has  fallen 
from  the  heavens.  Of  the  three,  meteorolite  is  perhaps  the 
most  oorroct  and  expressive,  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
ftcWupa,  a  "  meteor,  and  MBos,  a  "  stone."  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  those  small  luminous  bodies  that  flash 
across  the  sky  every  bright  night,  visiting  us  in  large  num- 
bers at  stated  periods,  and  called  thnoting  ttart;  for  these 
lost  are  doubtless  composed  of  very  attenuated  matter,  and 
never  leave  any  solid  residue  behind  them.  A  genuine  me- 
teorite may  flash  across  the  sky,  become  visible,  and  yet 
pass  on  without  sending  to  the  earth  any  evidence  of  its 
true  character ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  one  of  these  bodies 
ever  became  entangled  in  our  atmosphere  vithont  ulti- 
mately falling  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  constituting 
an  addition  to  our  globe.  These  bodies  have  been  observed 
to  fall  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  and  doubtless  the  earliest 
account  we  have  of  any  one  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Joshua ;  at  any  rate, 
the  phenomenon  referred  to  in  that  verse  can  be  interpreted 
by  reference  to  some  of  the  more  modem  falls  of  meteoric 
stones.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  falls  reoorded  in 
ancient  history  is  that  of  the  Throcian  stone  mentioned  by 
Pliny  in  the  53th  chapter  of  his  second  book  of  natural  his- 
tory. It  fell  near  ^gospotamos  in  Thrace  467  years  before 
Christ.  Pliny  describes  it  as  being  aa  large  as  a  cart  ( which, 
however,  gives  ns  a  very  indeflnite  idea  of  its  size,  the  oarts 
of  those  days  being  much  smaller  than  those  now  in  use) ; 
be  describes  it  also  as  being  of  a  burnt  color.  It  was  held 
in  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the 
time  of  its  fall  served  to  fix  the  period  of  certain  important 
events,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  statement  to  be  found 
in  the  Pan'nn  Chronicle:  "From  the  time  when  the  stone 
fell  at  ^gospotamos,  and  the  poet  Simonides,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  daring  the  arohonship  of  Tfaeagenides  at 
Athens,  is  205  years."  Another  ancient  and  memorable 
meteorolite  is  now  at  Mecca ;  for  the  celebrated  black  stone, 
Hnjar  el  Atiead,  that  forms  an  object  of  adoration  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  is  doubtless  one  of  these 
bodies ;  and  some  think,  with  very  good  reason,  that  the 
image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  (referred  to  in  the  35th 
verse  of  the  19th  chapter  of  Acts),  and  was  worshipped  by 
the  Epheaians,  was  also  an  aerolite. 

As  more  careful  observations  and  more  accurate  reeords 
wore  kept  of  natural  phenomena,  so  the  authentic  accounts 
of  the  fall  of  these  bodies,  commencing  with  that  of  Ensesheim 
in  1492,  have  multiplied,  until  we  have  about  200  of  these 
falls,  represented  by  a  large  number  of  separate  masses 
varying  from  the  siio  of  a  pea  to  that  of  several  hundred 
pounds'  weight.  The  fall  at  L'Aigle,  France,  Apr.  26, 1803, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ones  known ;  it  occurred 
about  1  o'clock  in  the  day-time,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
from  2000  to  3000  stones  fell,  of  which  the  largest  found 
did  not  oxoeod  17^  pounds  in  weight. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  fall 
of  these  bodies,  we  shall  furnish  a  short  statement  of  those 
connected  with  the  fall  at  L'Aigle,  and  that  in  Guernsey 
00.,  0.,  in  1860.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  L'Aigle  me- 
teorite the  atmosphere  was  clear  and  calm,  and  many  per- 
sons observed  a  brilliant  fiery  ball  passing  rapidly  through 
the  atmosphere;  and  a  few  moments  after  there  was  heard 
a  violent  explosion,  or  rather  snecession  of  explosions,  last- 
ing five  or  six  minutes,  the  first  two  or  three  sonnds  re- 
sembling those  of  cannon,  and  subsequent  ones  that  of 
musketry,  then  a  rumbling  noise  like  the  beating  of  a  drum ; 
all  these  noises  being  produced  by  the  original  explosions 
and  subsequent  reverberations.  The  noise  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  small  rectangular  cloud,  parts  of  which  from 
time  to  time  wore  thrown  off  by  the  successive  explosions ; 
the  noises  were  heard  in  an  area  of  over  100  miles,  and  the 
area  over  which  the  stones  fell  was  about  6  miles  long  by 
3  miles  broad.  Of  the  Guernsey  fall  we  have  no  very  definite 
account  of  the  meteorite  during  its  flight  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  occurred  also  in  the  day-time,  a  little  after 
1  o'clock,  when  three  or  four  distinct  explosions  were 
heard,  like  the  firing  of  heavy  cannon,  with  tno  interval  of 
a  second  or  two  after  each  report.  This  was  followed  by 
sounds  like  the  firing  of  musketry  in  quick  succession, 
which  ended  with  a  rumbling  noise  like  distant  thunder; 
and  this  continued  two  or  three  minutes.  The  first  reports 
were  so  heavy  as  to  produce  a  tremulous  motion  like  heavy 
thunder,  causing  the  glass  in  the  windows  to  rattle;  the 
sound  was  so  singular  that  it  caused  excitement  and  alarm, 
many  supposing  it  an  earthqnake.*  The  stones  as  they  fell 
near  to  observers  produced  a  buzzing  noise.  When  these 
falls  occur  during  the  night-time  the  body  as  it  passes 
through  the  air  emits  a  most  brilliant  light,  accompanied 


*The  number  of  stones  that  fell  must  have  exceeded  100; 
there  were  about  28  of  them  discovered,  the  largest  weighing 


frequently  with  emission  of  sparks  and  a  long  trail  of  light 
behind. 

The  general  character  of  these  bodies  o/  the  tUmr/ variety 
is  (1)  great  variety  in  site,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  many 
cubic  feet;  (2)  irregularity  of  form,  with  rough  and  in- 
dented surfaces ;  (3)  they  are  coated  with  a  black  crust  or 
varnish,  which  doubtless  arises  from  the  fusion  of  the  sur- 
face by  the  intense  heat  developed  during  the  rapid  passage 
through  the  atmosphere;  (4)  their  specific  gravity  is  be- 
tween 3  and  4;  (5)  the  minerals  constituting  the  mass  are 
principally  of  the  class  belonging  to  the  pyroxenes  and 
olivenes,  always  containing  more  or  less  metallic  iron  allayed 
with  nickel  and  cobalt.  There  are  one  or  two  meteorites 
supposed  not  to  contain  this  metallic  iron,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  such  be  really  the  ease.  There  are  other  min- 
erals associated  with  them ;  the  most  interesting  and  con- 
stant are  schreibersite  (a  phosphnret  of  iron  and  nickel) 
and  triolite  (a  sulpboret  of  iron).  A  fragment  of  one  of 
the  Goemsey  county  meteorites  gave  for  its  oompoaition — 

Olivene se.gg4 

Pyroxene .32.416 

Nlckellfcrous  Iron _ 10.690 

Schrelbentte. 002 

Triolite. _......„....._ _ .015 

Iron  Mtteoritf. — This  class  simply  represents  the  me- 
tallic particles  found  in  the  stony  metoorites,  increased  to 
several  pounds  and  even  tons  in  weight,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Cranbome  iron  in  the  British  Museum  or  tne  Texas 
iron  (of  lees  weight)  in  the  Yale  College  Musenm.  All 
of  the  irons  that  are  known,  except  three  or  four,  have  been 
discovered  some  time  after  their  fall,  this  not  having  been 
observed,  their  composition  being  the  only  guide  as  to  their 
origin.  There  have,  however,  been  three  of  them  seen  to 
fall,  and  these  constitute  the  three  most  valuable  spocimcus 
of  this  class.     They  are  the  following : 

Agnun _ ~.17SI 

Dickson  CO.,  Tenu 1835 

Brauoau 1847 

The  iron  meteorites  have  the  same  irregular  shape  as  the 
stony  ones,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  7  and  7.8,  with  a 
composition  of  which  the  three  following  irons  are  types : 

TaMwell,  Tenn.  Oldham  eo.,  Kr.  B«n  Qregofto.  Hex. 

Iron 84.10  91.61  95.01 

Nickel 15.M  8.09  4.40 

Cobalt 48  .26  J51 

Copper .06  trace.  trace. 

Phosphorus „      .19  .05  .08 

In  the  interior  of  these  irons  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
nodules  of  snlphuret  of  iron,  phosphnret  of  iron  and  nickel, 
and  graphite.  When  polished  the  surface  of  the  metal  is 
very  brilliant,  and  in  some  cases  remains  so ;  in  others  the 
surfaces  are  rapidly  rusted  from  the  effects  of  chlorine  con- 
tained in  some  of  them.  If  the  polished  surfaces  of  these 
irons  are  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  cither  alone  or  with  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  a  number  of  angular  figures,  more 
or  less  delicately  defined,  are  made  apparent;  and  these 
are  called  Widmannstittian  figures. 

Origin  of  Meteoritee. — Whence  come  these  masses  of 
stones  and  iron?  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  they 
originated  in  the  atmosphere  or  were  ejected  from  ter- 
restrial volcanoes,  but  these  crude  notions  have  been  long 
since  exploded.  Another  theory,  advanced  by  Tenago, 
and  subsequently  by  La  Place  (adopted  by  Berxelius  and 
others),  and  sustained  in  part  by  his  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, is  that  they  were  projected  from  the  moon.  There 
are  many  points  of  plausibility  connected  with  this  theory, 
when  modified  by  supposing  that  these  bodies  have  not 
come  directly  to  the  earth  from  the  moon,  but  may  have 
been  detached  or  projected  from  the  moon  many  thonsands 
of  years  before  they  became  entangled  in  our  atmosphere. 
The  most  formidable  objection  to  the  moon-theory  is  that 
the  supposed  velocity  of  some  of  them  precludes  the  idea  of 
their  being  satellitic  fragments,  their  velocities  being  such 
as  belong  to  planetary  and  even  cometary  bodies.  About 
this  question  of  velocity  there  is  yet  much  that  is  obscure. 
The  most  commonly  received  theory  is  the  one  first  pro- 
mnlgated  by  Chladni,  who  considered  them  as  bodies,  or 
fhigments  of  bodies,  revolving  in  space,  that  from  time  to 
time  came  near  enough  to  the  earth  to  be  brought  within 
its  sphere  of  attraction.  Some,  adopting  this  theory,  con- 
nect them  intimately  with  comets.  But  whatever  theory 
be  adopted,  it  will  be  diflioult  aa  yet  to  reconcile  any  one 
of  them  to  all  the  phenomena  in  connection  with  the 
physical  character  and  cbemioal  constitution  of  meteor- 
ites. J.  Lawbekcs  Smith. 

Meteorological  Instmments.  Bee  Ossertatort, 
Mkteoroi:.ooioa  l. 

IHeteoTol'ogT  [^''-  /MmipoAoyCa],  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  its  relations  to  all  the  various 
features  of  the  weather.     A  distinction  is  properly  made 

lMf«**An    TnA^AAmlnirv   Atill   Miniatnlnw.  in   ihat  the   latter 
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deali  with  the  oondition  of  the  atmosphere  &t  the  surface 
of  the  dry  land,  in  so  far  as  it  influences  animal  or  vege- 
table life,  while  meteorology  extends  its  scope  to  the  whole 
atmosphere,  over  the  ocean  as  well  as  over  the  land,  at 
great  as  well  as  at  small  elevations,  and  deals  with  mechani- 
cal and  physioal  problems  that  are  foreign  to  climatology. 
It  is  true  that  only  a  generation  ago  our  knowledge  of 
meteorology  was  in  fact  butaknowledge  of  climatology,  and 
most  of  our  treatises  on  meteorology  are  necessarily  chiefly 
occupied  with  climatology.  There  is,  however,  every  pros- 
pect that  a  few  years  hence  we  shall  be  able  to  treat  the 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  from  a  very  comprehensive 
point  of  view,  and,  in  fitot,  by  a  deductive  rather  than  an 
inductive  method. 

In  the  exeellent  works  of  E'ilmti  (Halle  and  Leipsio, 
1836),  Sehmid  (Leipsic,  1860),  Muhry  (Leipsic  and  Heidel- 
berg, 1856  and  1862),  Blodgett  (Philadelphia,  1860),  Loomis 
(New  York,  1868-74),  Buchan  (Edinburgh  and  London, 
1868-73),  Lorenz  and  Rothe  (Vienna,  1874),  and  Hohn 
(Berlin,  1875),  wo  find  comprehensive  reviews  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  great  mass  of  observations  that  have  been  ac- 
cumulating since  the  introduction  of  accurate  methods  and 
inEtrnmcnts.  Referring  to  these  works  for  the  numerical 
details  of  these  results,  we  shall  in  the  present  article 
briefly  indicate  the  physical  and  mechanical  explanations 
of  the  observed  phenomena,  and  shall  pursue,  in  fact,  a 
semi-deductive  mode  of  presentation  of  the  subjeot. 

Tt»ptraiHrt  and  Mauture. — In  dealing  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmosphere  deductively,  we  have  to  begin 
with  the  consideration  of  the  density  of  the  air,  the  ine- 
qualities of  which  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  general  cur- 
rents as  well  as  of  the  local  winds.  Qiven  the  distribution 
of  density,  and  the  resulting  currents  of  air  should  be  de- 
dncible  by  the  laws  of  mechanics.  This  density  depends 
upon  temperotare,  aqueous  rapor,  and  pressure ;  of  these, 
the  first  is  the  fundamental,  and  demands  our  first  atten- 
tion. The  temperature  may  be  regarded  as  reg^ilated  by, 
trst,  the  radiation  from  the  sun,  subject  to  the  absorption 
of  such  solar  atmospheres  or  other  envelopes  as  may  exist; 
second,  the  absorption  by  the  air  of  the  heat  radiated  into 
it  from  the  sun,  either  directly  or  after  reflection  from  the 
earth  or  clouds ;  third,  the  radiation  into  space  of  the  heat 
thus  received  from  the  sun ;  fourth,  the  mutual  conversion 
of  heat  and  molecular  work.  Taking  these  subjects  up  in 
this  order,  we  note — first,  that  the  amount  of  heat  annu- 
ally received  from  the  sun  is  probably  not  constant,  as  h^ 
been  indeed  suspected  since  the  time  of  Herschel.  For 
the  actual  demonstration  of  its  variability  we  are  indebted 
to  a  number  of  physicists,  of  whom  we  need  only  mention 
especially  Kiippen,  whose  elaborate  computations,  based 
OS  the  oliservations  of  temperature  alonie,  are  given  in  the 
Jonmai  of  the  Atutrian  Meteorological  Sodettf  for  1872. 
This  author  seems  to  have  shown  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
received  increases  and  diminishes  to  a  slight  extent  parallel 
with  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  solar  spots.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  slight  secular  change, 
while  other  investigations,  prominent  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Prof.  S.  P.  Langloy,  show  that  there 
are  also  sensible  hourly  changes  in  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation.  Neglecting  these  smaller  changes,  Sir  William 
Thomson  finds  that  the  average  quantity  of  heat  received 
by  the  earth  from  the  sun,  as  determined  by  Pouillet  and 
Herschel,  and  oonverted  by  Joule's  unit,  is,  for  an  area  of 
one  square  foot  exposed  perpendicularly  to  the  direction 
of  the  solar  rays,  83  foot-pounds  per  second.  This  num- 
ber relates  to  the  heat  received  at  the  outer  surface  of  our 
atmosphere.  The  quantity  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere 
will  depend  upon  the  chemical  constitution  or  the  mechan- 
ical purity  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  place,  and  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  air  traversed  by  the  solar  rays; 
which  thickness  depends  principally  upon  the  latitude  of 
the  station  and  the  apparent  altitude  ox  the  sun  above  the 
horiton.  For  the  latitude  of  Paris,  from  various  measures 
made  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world  (Pouillet  and  Desains 
in  France,  Leslie  in  England,  Herschel  in  England  and 
Southern  Africa,  Lambert  and  Erman  in  Germany),  it  may 
be  concluded  that  on  the  driest  clearest  days  15,  but  on  or- 
dinary days  25  per  oent.  of  the  solar  heat  is  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere  before  the  rays  reach  the  earth,  the  sun  being 
•apposed  in  the  senith.  A  similar  result  has  been  reached 
witn  reference  to  the  so-called  visual  rays  (by  Bouguer, 
Seidel,  ZoUner,  Alvan  Clark,  and  others),  and  also  the 
chemical  rays  (by  Yogel,  Schall,  Bunsen,  Roscoe,  and 
others).  In  accordance,  with  modem  ideas  on  this  subject, 
it  wonld  be  more  proper  to  speak  of  the  thermal,  visual, 
and  chemical  effects  of  solar  radiation  than  to  speak  of 
beat,  visnal,  and  actinic  rays.  The  solar  radiation,  whether 
we  consider  its  visual,  thermal,  or  chemical  effects,  dimin- 
ishes, as  is  known  from  experience  and  may  be  demon- 
strated by  molecular  mechanics,  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as 
the  thickness  of  the  absorbent  increases  in  an  arithmetical 


ratio.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  express  by  a  formula 
pretty  approximately  the  law  of  diminution  of  the  beat 
received  from  the  sun  with  the  increase  of  the  zenith  dis- 
tance of  that  luminary.  We  give,  therefore,  in  the  second 
column  of  Table  I.  the  numbers  expressing  the  relative 
total  radiation  reoeived  by  a  unit  of  area  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  each  ten  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  on  the  average  of  an  entire  year,  during  which 
the  sun  has  varied  from  a  declination  -f-  23°  to  one  of  —  23°, 
and  back  again,  as  calculated  by  Meech  for  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  therefore  unaffected  by 
the  absorption  of  the  air.  The  numbers  for  the  southern 
are  very  slightly  greater  than  those  for  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, but  are  not  given  by  Meech ; 

Ta.])li  I. 
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PtrltoUr 
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AtlU 

At  !U 
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64.6°  ' 

0.040 

56J!° 

—  30 

66.9 

0.200 

64.9 

—  20 

74.1 

0.225 

73.8 

—  10 

.... 

..*.•• 

78.0 

0.204 

78.1 

0 

1.00 

0.7S 

0.30 

79.7 

0.216 

80.0 

+  10 

0.99 

0.74 

0.29 

79.9 

0.234 

79.6 

20 

0.94 

0.71 

0.28 

77.5 

0.308 

76.6 

30 

0.88 

0.64 

0.26 

69.8 

0.434 

69.4 

40 

0.79 

0.65 

0.23 

SS.5 

0.445 

S8.0 

60 

aes 

0.49 

0.20 

42.6 

0.S63 

43.0 

60 

0.57 

0.37 

0.15 

29.8 

0.S68 

27.5 

70 

0.47 

0.26 

0.10 

16.4 

0.483 

16.5 

80 

0.43 

0.16 

0.06 

4-90 

0.42 

0.08 

0.08 

In  the  third  column  of  the  table  we  give  the  amounts  of 
heat  received  at  the  corresponding  latitudes  upon  the  earth's 
surface  as  diminished  by  the  absorption  of  the  atmosphere, 
assuming  the  latter  to  have  l>een  throughout  the  year  in  a 
uniform  state  of  maximum  diathermancy.  In  the  second 
column  of  the  table  Meech  has  taken  complete  aocount  of 
the  varying  length  of  the  day  and  altitude  of  the  sun,  as 
changing  with  tiie  seasons ;  and  the  striking  influence  of 
the  long  summer  days  at  the  poles,  in  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  received  there  to  a  total  comparable  with  that 
received  at  the  polar  circles,  is  quite  apparent.  By  com- 
paring the  first  and  second  columns  it  appears  that  of  the 
total  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  entire  earth  during 
the  year  from  the  sun,  only  about  0.66  reaches  its  surface, 
even  on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  cloudless  sky.  If, 
however,  we  consider  that  the  average  cloudiness  of  the 
entire  globe  is  not  fkr  from  six-tenths,  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  diminish  the  numbers  given  in  the  third  column  of  our 
table  to  four-tenths  of  their  present  value,  the  result  of 
which  diminution  is  given  in  the  fourth  column,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  average  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, so  far  as  our  observations  have  made  it  known 
to  ns,  about  ^^ths,  or  one-fourth  of  the  solar  radiation  that 
is  incident  upon  our  atmosphere,  actually  reaches  the  sur- 
faoa  of  the  ground.  Of  the  work  done  by  the  ^^ths  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  but  little  account  has  been 
taken,  thus  far,  in  meteorology.  Doubtless,  its  most  im- 
portant function  is  the  performance  of  molecular  work — 
vis.  the  preservation  in  an  invisible  state  of  that  aqueous 
vapor  which,  if  allowed  to  condense  into  cloud,  would  cover 
the  whole  earth  with  a  perpetual  canopy  of  fog.  Of  the 
A^ths  that  reach  the  earth's  surface,  we  may  consider  that 
almost  the  whole  of  it  penetrates  the  earth  or  water  on 
which  it  falls,  and  is  retained  there  for  a  greater  or  less 
period — some  only  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  some  for 
many  days ;  in  so  doing  we  neglect  the  slight  percentage 
that  is  specularly  reflected  from  the  land  and  from  the 
water.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  the  earth  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet  below  its  surface  maintains  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, instead  of  becoming  gradually  warmer  and  warmer 
under  the  influence  of  the  solar  radiation,  it  liecomes  neces- 
sary to  trace  in  general  terms  the  process  by  which  it  is 
relieved  of  its  continually  increasing  amount  of  heat;  in 
this  process  the  atmosphere  acts  as  a  carrier.  A  small 
portion  of  the  heat  received  at  the  surface  of  the  solid 
earth  if,  by  conduction,  conveyed  toward  the  interior  so 
long  as  the  latter  is  cooler  than  the  surface ;  the  mathe- 
matical laws  determining  this  conduction  have  been  satis- 
factorily elucidated  by  Fourier  and  Poisson.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  heat  is,  however,  immediately  (and  the  whole 
ultimately)  given  by  radiation  (as  ultra  red  rays)  back  to 
the  adjacent  or  lowest  stratum  of  air,  while  a  very  sensible 
quantity  is  absorbed  in  various  chemical  and  organic  pro- 
cesses, of  which  those  of  principal  importance  to  meteor- 
ology are  the  evaporation  of  water,  ice,  or  snow  and  the 
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derelopment  of  vegetable  growth.  The  ndiatire  and  con- 
ductive powers  of  the  various  components  of  the  earth's 
surface  are,  however,  not  sufficient  thus  immediately  to  r»- 
Heve  the  surface  of  all  the  heat  received  from  the  sun ;  the 
temperatare  of  the  soil  consequently  continues  to  increase, 
at  least  in  clear  weather,  so  long  as  the  sun  remains  near 
the  meridian.  The  surface  of  the  earth  therefore  continues 
to  warm  up  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  (aqueous 
vapor  being,  according  to  Tyndall,  opaque  to  the  ultra  red 
rays)  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  sun  has  passed 
the  meridian,  and  until  the  combined  amount  of  heat  re- 
ceived at  the  surface,  both  from  the  sun  and  from  the 
next  lowest  stratum  in  the  earth,  equals  its  own  com- 
bined evaporative  and  radiative  power.  (The  radiative 
power  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  adjacent  air,  and 
therefore  on  the  mobility  of  the  latter  viewed  as  a  con- 
vector.)  The  radiative  and  conductive  powers  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  earth's  surface  are  therefore  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  deductive  meteorology,  and  have  been 
studied  by  numerous  physicists,  among  whom  we  njay  men- 
tion Wells,  Boussingault,  Daniel,  Poisson,  Qnetelet,  Stone, 
Smyth,  Scbubler,  Forbes,  Helmersen,  Pfanndler,  etc.  The 
general  results  of  the  investigations  of  Kimtx  and  Kupffer 
were  graphically  9xpresscd  by  them  in  isogeotherms  or  lines 
of  equal  earth's  surface  temperature.  Similar  lines  express- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  have  been 
fiven  by  numerous  authorities,  especially  the  U.  S.  Coast 
urvey,  the  Netherlands  Meteorological  Institute,  and  the 
hydrographio  bureaus  of  England,  France,  and  the  U.  S. 

The  results  of  the  prooesses  of  radiation  which  we  have 
here  sketched  in  general  terms  may  be  approximately  said 
to  be — (1)  The  land  is  warmed  up  more  rapidly  and  cooled 
more  rapidly  than  the  ocean.  (2)  The  air  in  contact  with 
the  land  receives  its  heat  more  rapidly  than  that  in  contact 
with  the  ocean.  (3)  The  air  over  the  ocean  or  over  fields 
of  snow  or  over  regions  covered  with  heavy  vegetation  re- 
ceives more  moisture  than  that  over  the  arid  portions  of 
the  earth,  other  circnmstanoes  being  the  same.  (4)  Those 
portions  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  atmosphere  .which  are 
specifically  lighter,  either  fVom  containing  more  moisture 
or  more  heat,  are  .forced  by  the  surrounding  heavier  gas  to 
rise,  in  doing  which  they  allow  the  neighboring  air  to  flow 
in,  producing  winds  or  currents,  while  the  rising  lighter 
portions  expand,  thereby  consuming  a  portion  of  their 
eupernbandant  heat  in  molecular  work,  and  losing  a  greater 
portion  by  radiation  to  the  colder  strata  about  them ;  which 
radiation  goes  on  mor«  rapidly  in  proportion  as  they  ascend 
higher.  (5)  It  is  by  the  conductive  process  referred  to  in 
the  last  paragraph  that  it  becomes  possible  for  the  heat 
received  at  the  earth's  surface  to  be  dissipated  into  empty 
space;  which  dissipation  is  partially  accomplished  in  one 
Carnal  rotation  of  the  earto,  but  more  perfectly  in  one 
annual  revolution,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  mean 
annual  temperatures  vary  so  slightly.  (6)  The  total  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  as  measured  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  units  of  force  must,  on  the  average  of  the  year, 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the 
total  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
45  X  10"  foot-pounds  per  second.  (7)  When  over  a  given 
region  the  son's  direct  heat  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
withdrawn,  and  radiation  from  the  earth's  surface  has  con- 
tinued to  deplete  its  Btor«  of  heat,  until  it  is  no  longer  able 
to  heat  np  tne  lowest  stratum  of  the  superincumbent  at- 
mosphere to  a  temperature  above  that  of  neighboring  re- 
gions, that  layer  of  air  ceases  to  have  any  buoyant  power, 
and  remains  lying  quietly  on  the  earth's  surface;  which 
quiescence,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  transmission 
tnrough  it  of  radiations  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  may  continue  to  an  indefinite  extent,  or  at  least  until 
an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  temperatare  of 
the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  the  entire  mass  of  air 
above  it.  Such  an  equilibrium  is,  however,  scarcely  at- 
ttdnable  except  at  very  low  readings  of  the  thermometer; 
and  long  before  this  point  is  reaohed  it  usually  happens 
either  that  the  snn  rises  or  that  either  dew  or  hoar-frost 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  else  fog  forms  in  the 
air  immediately  above,  or,  more  frequently  still,  layers  of 
strati  or  cirri  oload  form  in  the  higher  atmosphere.  In 
either  of  these  latter  cases  the  fog  or  cload,  acting  as  a 
covering  to  the  earth's  surface,  neutralises  any  further 
radiation  therefrom ;  which  radiation  is  then  confined  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  fog  or  cloud.  (8)  The  capability 
of  the  earth  and  atmosphere  at  any  season  or  any  place  to 
convey  away  the  heat  received  by  them  is  approximately 
shown  by  the  interval  elapsing  after  noon  at  which  the 
maximum  of  the  temperature  takes  place,  and  by  the  range 
between  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  afternoon  and 
the  minimum  temperature  in  the  morning ;  or,  still  better, 
by  the  interval  of^  time  elapsing  between  such  maximum 
and  minimum.     (9)  The  study  of  local  winds  is  thus  seen 
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etc  Thus,  for  example,  stations  near  the  seashore  or  near 
mountains  experience  a  diurnal  change  in  the  force  of  the 
wind,  the  strongest  winds  being  experienced  in  the  after- 
noon, with  opposite  winds  in  the  early  morning,  and  periods 
of  calm  between.  In  connection  with  local  winds,  local 
storms  are  to  be  classed,  and  indeed  all  the  minor  atmo- 
spheric peculiarities  that  constitute  the  climate  of  any 
locality.  Local  storms  may  be  due  either  to  topographical 
peculiarities,  or  to  the  intense  uprising  currents  of  midday, 
or  to  the  rapid  radiation  at  night-time,  or  to  a  combination 
of  all  these  oauses.  The  efiects  of  rapidly  uprising  cur- 
rents, the  consequent  cooling,  the  formation  of  cloud  and 
hail,  etc.,  have  neen  happily  developed  by  Espy,  Him, 
Peslin,  Reye,  Thompson,  Hann,  etc.  The  laws  according  to 
which  a  mass  of  air  oools  as  it  ascends — so  far,  at  lea«t.  as 
that  cooling  is  due  to  the  mechanical  absorption  of  heat — 
have  been  developed  by  these  writers  from  the  principles 
established  by  Clausius  and  others,  and  are  represented  in 
Table  II.,  as  given  by  Hann  : 

Tabli  n. — Diminution  of  Temperaturt,  in  fractiont  of  a 
der/ree  Centigrade,  experienced  b^f  a  mnu  of  Saturated  Air 
in  aicending  ikrougk  100  mitre*. 
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This,  however,  takes  no  aooonnt  of  the  radiation  of  heat 
fH>m  this  same  mass  of  air.  Some  of  the  effects  of  the 
radiation  of  heat  in  the  npper  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
have  been  forcibly  set  forth  by  Faye,  who  has  shown  thtt 
the  air  thus  cooled  by  radiation  need  not,  in  its  descent  to 
the  earth,  necessarily  become  sensibly  warmer,  as  most  of 
the  previous  writers  on  this  subject  had  supposed,  but  may 
retain  its  low  degree  of  temperature  under  certain  circum- 
stances, thus  giving  rise  to  the  streams  of  cold  air  thai 
pour  down  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  that  generally  also 
attend  tornadoes  and  thunderstorms.  (10)  The  study  of 
the  general  currents  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  similar  prob- 
lem, whose  data  are  the  general  orography  of  the  earth 
and  the  general  distribution  of  clouds,  moisture,  and  tem- 
perature :  in  this  connection  also  mnst  be  studied  the  gen- 
eral or  extensive  storms  th^t  sweep  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face. For  the  study  of  the  general  atmospheric  earrents 
the  average  distribution  of  the  temperatnre  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  air  is  the  fundamental  desideratum :  it  may 
be  approximately  deduced  from  the  oonsiderations  of  the 
previous  articles,  and  has  been  graphically  given  by  the 
isothermal  lines  of  Humboldt,  Dove,  Buohan,  Hennessy,* 
and  others,  which  represent  graphically  the  results  of  actual 
observations  with  all  possible  minuteness.  Others  hava^ 
however,  very  approximately  expressed  some  of  these  re- 
sults in  convenient  mathematical  formula.  First,  Brewster 
showed  that  the  mean  annual  temperatnre  of  stations  on 
any  parallel  was  for  the  northern  hemisphere  pretty  closely 
expressed  by  the  formula  T=  +  81.&°  cos  L.  Sartorins 
has,  with  considerable  critical  skill,  given  ns  an  approx- 
imate view  Of  what  the  distribution  of  temperature  prob- 
ably would  be  in  case  the  earth's  surface  were  all  water  or 
all  land ;  his  memoir  is  known  to  me  only  through  a  re- 
view thereof.  His  methods  of  investigaltion  seem  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  Forbes,  who  in  an  interesting  memoir 
has  shown  that  the  annual  average  temperature  of  the 
lower  stratum  of  air  may  be  closely  represented  on  Fahr- 
enheit's scale  by  the  formula  T=  12.5°  -|-  59.2°  cos  \h  -h 
38.1°  X  cos  2£,  whore  X  represents  the  latitude,  and  A 
the  ratio  of  land  to  water  as  measured  around  the  entire 
globe  on  the  respective  parallels  of  latitude.  The  remark- 
able agreement  of  this  formula  with  observation  is  shown 
in  Tabic  I.,  where  we  have  given  the  observed  temperatures 
and  measured  land  ratio,  together  with  the  results  of 
Forbes's  computations.  By  the  aid  of  such  considerations 
and  such  formulse  as  these  we  should  be  able  by  means  of 
the  laws  of  dynamics  to  deduce  the  general  movements  of 
the  atmosphere ;  which  subject  we  will  now  take  np. 

Tke  Morcmcnti  of  the  Air. — Wore  the  earth  or  air  per- 
fectly qniescent,  meteorological  phenomena  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  most  absolute  uniformity ;  the  variations  in- 
troduced by  the  movements  of  the  air,  as  primarily  due  to 
the  varying  densities  of  its  various  parts,  and  as  affected 

•  Prof.  Henneasy'ssynthermal  lines  are  in  IVvm.  B.  hith  Acad., 
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fay  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  oonititnta  the  most  prominent 
phenomena  of  the  weather.  The  influence  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  has,  since  the  enunciation  by  Hadley  (1735) 
of  his  theory  of  the  trade-winds,  been  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly talcen  into  aeoount  by  nnmerous  writers ;  more  re- 
cently the  memoirs  of  Poisson,  and  the  discussions  that 
took  place  at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science  subsequent  to 
the  exhibition  of  Foucanlt's  pendulum  experiment  (see 
Paris  Cumptet  Reudm,  18S9-61)  and  the  publications  of 
Prof.  Jamea  Thomson  (1857),  Peslin  (1888),  Colding  ( 1868), 
Everett  (1871),  have  more  fully  elucidated  the  subject. 
But  both  in  respect  to  priority  and  in  fulness  of  detail,  as 
well  as  in  the  comprehensiTenees  of  their  eoope,  the  works 
of  Prof.  William  Ferrel  of  Washington  are  pre-eminent, 
and  especially  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  they  hare  served 
to  establish  on  a  firm  foundation  the  dynamics  of  meteor- 
ology. Acoording  to  this  mathematician  {NaakvilU  Jour- 
m(  o/  Uedieiat  and  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  291,  Nashville,.  1850), 
"  There  are  four  principal  forces  which  must  be  token  into 
aecoant  in  a  correct  theory  of  the  winds.  The  first  arises 
from  the  greater  speci&e  gravity  of  the  atmosphere  in  some 
places  than  others,  on  aeoount  of  its  condition  as  to  tem- 
perature and  the  dew-point ;  for  when  it  becomes  heated  in 
any  place  or  charged  with  vapor  to  a  greater  degree  than 
at  others,  it  becomes  specifically  lighter ;  hence  the  equi- 
librium is  destroyed ;  there  is  a  flawing  together  there  of 
the  heavier  air  on  all  sides,  which  displaces  the  lighter  air, 
and  causes  it  to  rise  up  and  to  flow  out  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. This  is  the  priMum  mobile  of  the  winds,  and  all  the 
other  force*  concerned  are  dependent  upon  it  for  their  effi- 
ciency. A  second  force  arises  from  the  tendency  which  the 
atmosphere  has,  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  when  from 
any  cause  It  has  risen  above  the  general  level,  to  flow  to 
places  of  a  lower  level.  These  two  preceding  forces  gen- 
srally  produce  counter-currents.  Again,  when  from  any 
cause  a  particle  of  air  has  been  put  in  motion  toward  the 
N.  or  S.,  the  combination  of  this  motion  with  the  rotatory 
noUon  of  the  earth  produces  a  third  force,  which  causes  a 
deflection  of  the  motion  to  the  E.  when  this  motion  is  to- 
ward the  N.,  and  a  deflection  to  the  W.  when  it  is  toward 
the  3.  This  is  the  same  as  one  of  the  forces  contained  in 
La  Place's  general  equations  of  the  tides,  the  analytical 
expression  of  which  is  Zsinfoos/Nvr;  I  being  the  lati- 
tnney  a  the  motion  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  «  the  velo- 
city of  the  particle  N.  or  S.,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  earth. 
The  fourth  and  last  force  arises  from  the  combination  of  a 
relative  E.  or  W.  motion  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  earth.  In  consequence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere's revolving  on  a  common  axis  with  that  of  the  earth, 
each  particle  is  impressed  with  a  centrifugal  force,  which, 
being  resolved  into  a  vertioal  and  a  horizontal  force,  the 
latter  causes  it  to  assume  a  spheroidal  form  conforming  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  rotatory  motion  of  any 
part  of  the  atmosphere  is  greater  than  that  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth — or,  in  other  words,  if  any  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  a  relative  easterly  motion  with  regard  to  the 
earth's  surface — this  force  is  increased,  and  if  it  has  a  rela- 
tive westerly  motion,  it  is  diminished ;  and  this  difference 
gives  rise  to  a  disturbing  force  which  prevents  the  atmo- 
sphere's being  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  a  figure  con- 
forming to  that  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  causes  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  atmosphere  at  certain  latitudes,  and  a  de- 
pression at  others;  and  the  consequent  difference  in  the 
pressures  of  the  atmosphere  at  these  latitudes  very  mate- 
rially influence  its  motions.  This  force  is  also  expressed 
by  one  of  the  terms  of  Iia  Place's  equations,  the  analytical 
tipressioD  of  which  is  2Bin(nvry  «  being  the  relative 
eastern  or  western  velocity  of  the  atmosphere." 

The  third  and  fourth  farces  enumerated  in  this  extract 
from  Mr.  Ferret's  first  publication  on  the  subject  admit  of 
being  compounded  together,  so  as  to  be  represented  by  one 
expression,  which  is  defined  as  follows  (Ferrel's  Motion, of 
Fliiidt  and  Solicit  relative  to  ike  Eartk'i  Surface,  in  Run- 
kle's  Mnlkemalieal  Montkly,  1859-40):  "Whatever  direc- 
tion a  body  moves  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  a 
force  arising  from  the  earth's  rotation  which  deflects  it  to 
the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  to  the  left  in  the 
southern.  This  deflecting  force  is  represented  by  the  ex- 
pression 2iic  cos  »."  The  influence  of  this  deflecting  force, 
although  imperfectly  understood  by  Hadley,  was  rightly 
applied  by  La  Place,  Poisson,  Poncelot,  Foucault,  and  oth- 
ers to  the  problems  treated  by  them ;  but  on  account  of  its 
importance  in  meteorology,  and  its  fruitful  applications  by 
Ferrel,  it  has,  with  some  propriety,  been  called  "  Ferrel's 
law.''  By  careful  deductive  treatment  of  his  general  me- 
chanical formuiss  in  the  memoir  last  referred  to,  Ferrel 
■hows  that  if  there  were  absolutely  no  friction  between  the 
Berth  and  the  wind,  or  between  the  particles  of  the  air  it- 
wlf,  it  wonld  follow  that  the  atmosphere,  "  however  deep  it 
■nay  be  at  the  equator,  cannot  exist  at  the  poles ;  and  the 
Uterior  surCace  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  slightly  de- 


pressed at  the  equator,  and  have  its  maximum  height  about 
the  parallel  of  35°,  and  meet  the  surface  of  the  earth  near 
the  poles.  At  the  latitude  of  maximum  height  the  atmo- 
sphere would  have  no  motion  E.  or  W. ;  between  the  paral- 
lels of  35°  and  the  poles  the  motion  would  be  eastward,  but 
between  those  parallels  and  the  equator  it  would  be  toward 
the  W."  If,  now,  we  suppose  a  uniform  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  that,  as  there  can  be  no  resistance 
until  there  is  motion,  "  the  atmosphere  must  have  a  tend- 
ency to  assume  in  some  measure  the  same  motions  and 
figures  as  in  the  case  of  no  resistances.  Hence,  toward  the 
poles  the  general  motion  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  toward 
the  E.,  and  in  the  torrid  tone  toward  the  W.  There  must 
also  be  a  comparatively  small  depression  at  the  poles  and 
at  the  equator.  There  must  be  a  region  of  calms  about  the 
poles,  and  a  belt  of  calms  at  the  equator.  The  belt  of  calms 
which,  in  the  ease  of  no  friction,  would  exist  at  the  paral- 
lels of  35°,  would  be  moved  toward  the  equator  N.  of  the 
parallel  of  80°.  The  less  friction  of  air  moving  over  air 
than  over  the  earth  causes  an  additional  accumulation  of 
atmosphere  at  the  tropical  belts,  the  outflow  of  which,  com- 
bined with  the  westerly  and  easterly  motions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, gives  rise  to  the  fresh  N.  E.  trade- winds  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  and  to  the  B.  W.  surface-currents  of  the 
temperate  sone."  This  assumption  of  a  uniform  frictional 
resistance  over  the  entire  earth  is,  however,  but  a  very  rough 
approximation  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  on  which  we  find  a  greater  quantity  of  land,  and  con- 
sequently greater  resistances  to  motion  of  the  air,  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Consequently, 
"  the  eastward  motion  of  the  sir  upon  which  the  deflecting 
force  depends  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere  much  less, 
and  therefore  the  more  rapid  motions  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  cause  a  greater  depression  there,  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  thrown  into  the  northern 
hemisphere."  This  also  accounts  for  the  mean  position  of 
the  equatorial  calm-bolt  being  in  general  a  little  N.  of 
the  equator.  But  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  there  is 
nearly  as  much  water  M.  of  the  equator  as  S.,  the  position 
of  the  calm-belt  nearly  coincides  with  the  equator.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  tropical  calm-belt  of  Uie  northern 
hemisphere  is  farther  fh>m  the  equator  than  that  of  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  and,  on  account  of  the  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  and  water  of  the  two  hemispheres  in 
different  longitudes,  this  belt  does  not  coincide  throughout 
its  whole  extent  with  any  parallel  of  latitude.  In  the  lon- 
gitude of  Asia,  where  there  is  all  land  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  southern,  this  belt, 
which  is  also  the  dividing-line  which  separates  the  winds 
which  blow  £.  from  those  which  blow  W.,  is  farther  from 
the  equator  than  at  any  other  plaoe,  as  shown  by  Prof. 
Coffin  s  charts  of  the  winds. 

"In  winter  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles  upon  which  the  disturbance  of  the 
atmosphere  depends  is  much  greater  than  in  summer;  this 
causes  the  eastward  motion  of  the  atmosphere  in  either 
hemisphere  during  its  winter  to  be  greater,  while  in  the 
other  nemisphere  it  is  less.  Hence,  a  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  atmosphere  in  winter  is  thrown  into  the  other 
hemisphere ;  but  althongb  the  volume  or  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  then  less,  yet,  being  more  dense,  the  baromet- 
ric pressure  remains  nearly  the  same.  The  difference  at 
Pans,  and  in  the  middle  latitudes  generally,  between  win- 
ter and  summer,  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  On 
account  of  this  alternate  change  with  the  seasons  of  the 
velocity  of  the  eastward  motion  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  the  equatorial  and  tropical  calm-belts 
change  their  positions  a  little,  moving  N.  during  our  spring, 
and  8.  in  the  fall."  (American  Journal  of  Seieuee,  1861,  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  31.) 

The  subdivision  of  each  hemisphere  into  continental  and 
ooeanio  areas  introduces  further  complications  into  the  sys- 
tems of  winds  and  pressures ;  thus,  for  instance,  over  the 
N.  Atlantic  and  K.  Pacific  oceans  the  regions  of  maximum 
pressure  and  of  oalms  lie  to  the  southward  of  the  corre- 
sponding regions  over  the  continents.  Moreover,  the  belts 
of  maximum  pressure  are  most  clearly  perceived  when  the 
movements  of  the  air  meet  with  the  least  resistance.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  both  hemispheres,  pushed  over  to  the  east- 
ern sides  of  the  oceans.  The  general  movements  of  the 
air,  as  thus  deduced  by  Mr.  Ferrel  from  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics, are  in  singularly  close  accordance  with  the  general 
results  of  observations,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the 
maps  published  by  Coffin,  Buofaan,  the  British  admiralty, 
etc.  In  respect  to  the  historical  development  of  our  know- 
ledge upon  this  subject,  as  based  upon  observations,  we 
note  that  the  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gions, and  the  excess  near  the  tropics,  were  first  clearly 
brought  to  light  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  and  almost  simulta- 
neously by  Bchouw,  who  first  gave  a  very  complete  table 
of  average  barometric  pressure  at  some  forty  stations  in 
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the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The  existence  of 
a  slight  easterly  movement  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  polar 
regions  of  the  earth  was  first  established  b;  Coffin  in  his 
Wind*  of  the  Northern  Hemitphere  (Washington,  1853), 
where  he  states  that  "  between  the  parallels  of  latitade  60° 
and  66°  in  the  northern  hemispheres  there  appears  to  be 
a  belt  of  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds,  while  farther 
N.  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  arctic  regions  of 
North  America  is  about  nearly  N.  W." 

Equally  successful  has  been  the  application  by  Mr.  Fer- 
rel  of  his  analytical  formulae  to  the  study  of  storms.  Since 
all  moving  bodies  deflect  to  the  |  ijn'|  in  the  {MtithBmj 
hemisphere,  it  follows  that  all  eitensivo  storms  will  exhibit 
a  rotation  around  a  central  region  in  the  j  ^^u>?  \  diroo- 
tion.  The  additional  centrifugal  force  thus  introduced  pro- 
duces a  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  central  regions  of  the 
storm,  which  is  quite  satisfactorily  given  by  a  remarkable 
relation  between  the  wind  and  the  barometric  gradient  first 
published  by  Ferrel  in  June,  1874.  (See  American  Journal 
Science,  1875.) 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  brief  introduction  to  deductive 
meteorology  to  detail  the  laws  partly  belonging  to  meohanios 
and  partly  to  molecuUr  physics  that  lead  to  the  minor  phe- 
nomena of  dinmal  barometric  variations,  formation  of  rain 
and  snow,  eto.  Equally  difiicult  would  it  be  to  give  here 
any  satisfactory  account  of  the  methods,  partly  philosoph- 
ical, but  principally  empirical,  by  means  of  which  the  in- 
formation given  daily  on  the  synoptic  weather-maps  of 
Europe  and  America  is  made  available  for  the  pt«diotion 
of  the  weather  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  In  advance. 

Cletiland  Abbe. 

Jfls'teOTm  The  word  meteor,  fh)m  the  Oreek  utriapoe, 
means  a  "thing  in  the  air"  or  "above  the  ground."  It 
has  been  used  to  denote  many  different  objects  and  phe- 
nomena, generally  of  short  duration,  that  have  their  plaoe 
in  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  there  are  alrial  meteor;  as 
winds,  tornadoes,  etc.;  aqneoue  meteore,  as  fogs,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  etc. ;  iHminoue  meteore,  or  those  due  to  the  action  on 
light  of  elements  in  the  air,  as  rainbows,  halos,  parhelias, 
mirages,  etc. ;  electrical  meteort,  as  lightnings,  auroras,  etc. ; 
and  iijneoiu  meteort,  as  shooting  or  falling  stars,  star-show- 
ers, bolides  or  fireballs,  aSrolites.or  meteorites,  etc.  In 
firesent  usage  the  term  meteor  is  generally  limited  to  the 
ast  group,  or  to  the  igneous  meteors. 

Upon  any  clear  night  a  person  looking  upward  will  from 
time  to  time  see  a  bright  starlike  point  of  light  appear  in 
the  sky,  move  rapidly  several  degrees  in  aright  line  across 
the  heavens,  and  as  suddenly  disappear,  the  whole  flight 
lasting  perhaps  only  a  fraction  of  a  second.  This  is  a 
ehoottiig  or  /ailing  etar.  On  certain  nights  these  shooting 
stars  have  been  seen  in  immense  numbers.  Thus,  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  13,  1833,  they  came  so  thickly  as  to  be 
described  as  a  fiery  snowstorm.  On  Nov.  12,  1799,  Nov. 
13,  1832,  Nov.  14,  1866,  Nov.  14, 1867,  Nov.  14, 1868,  Apr. 
4,  109i,  Oct.  24, 136S,  Nov.  27, 1872,  and  on  many  other 
nights  that  could  be  named,  they  came  by  thousands.  On 
the  night  of  Aug.  10-11  of  every  year  three  or  four  times 
the  usual  number  are  to  be  seen.  The  brighter  of  these 
displays  are  called  tiar-ehomere. 

Varietlee  of  Meteor: — The  shooting  stars  are  of  all 
degrees  of  brightness.  Some  are  so  faint  that  one  look- 
ing at  them  cannot  bo  certain  that  he  sees  anything,  and 
some  are  visible  only  in  a  telescope.  Others  may  be 
brighter  than  the  planets,  or  even  than  the  moon.  These 
are  called  holidee  or  firehalU,  or  by  older  writers  flying 
dragon:  Sometimes  they  are  seen  In  full  daylight.  Tho 
larger  fireballs  often  explode  into  fragments,  the  parts  chas- 
ing one  another  across  the  sky  or  scattering  in  different  di- 
rections. In  some  cases  terrific  explosions,  as  of  distant 
and  numerous  cannon,  are  heard  over  all  the  region  a  few 
minutes  after  the  disappearance  of  the  body.  These  are 
called  detonating  meteor:  At  times  from  these  detonating 
meteors  come  down  stony  fragments,  scattering  themselves 
over  a  region  miles  in  extent,  and  usually  striking  the 
ground  with  enough  force  to  bury  themselves  in  soft  earth 
one  or  two  feet.  These  fragments  are  called  alrolitei  or 
meteorite:  All  these  igneous  meteors  have,  it  Is  believed, 
a  similar  origin  and  character,  though  they  dilTer  in  size, 
in  color,  in  brightness,  in  chemical  composition,  etc. 

Height. — By  observers  near  each  other  the  track  of  a 
shooting  star  is  seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens. 
But  when  two  observers  see  the  same  track  from  two  sta- 
tions 50  or  100  miles  apart,  it  appears  in  different  parts  of 
the  sky.  Hence  the  actual  altitude  can  be  determined.  It 
is  found  that  they  are  not  seen  higher  than  about  100  miles 
from  the  earth,  and  they  rarely  come  lower  than  30  miles 
unless  they  send  down  fragments.  While  they  are  thus 
very  far  above  the  region  of  clouds,  they  are  still  more 
distinct  in  place  from  all  other  astronomical  phenomena, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  auroras  and  twilight. 


ffumber: — Shooting  stars  are  seen  on  any  clear,  moon- 
less night.  One  person  would  on  the  average  see  not  less 
than  eight  per  hour,  but  the  number  increases  through  the 
night,  so  that  about  three  time*  as  many  can  be  seen  Just 
before  dawn  as  in  the  evening  hours.  A  large  group  watch- 
ing together  can  see  five  or  six  times  as  many  as  oneperson, 
or  an  average,  at  midnight,  of  40  or  50  per  hour. 

Train: — Many  of  the  shooting  stars  leave  behind  them 
a  bright  cloud  of  phosphorescent  light  Often  this  disap- 
pears in  a  fraction  of  a  second  or  in  two  or  three  seconds. 
Not  unfreqnently,  however,  a  bright  one  leaves  in  its  path 
a  narrow  bar  of  light  several  degrees  long.  This  contracts 
in  length  and  broadens,  sometimes  changing  into  a  small 
round  cloud,  which  slowly  floats  away.  But  usually  It  re- 
tains Its  elongated  form,  and  after  a  fraction  of  a  minute 
Is  seen  to  lose  its  straightness.  If  it  lasts  several  minutes, 
the  cloud  gets  twisted  forms,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  winds 
in  the  upper  air  and  of  currents  produced  by  the  meteor 
itself.  One  such  train  the  writer  saw  during  45  minutes, 
and  they  have  been  reported  as  lasting  more  than  an  hour. 

Color. — Tho  meteors  and  their  trains  have  various  colon 
— white,  green,  bine,  yellow,  scarlet,  etc.  Those  which  are 
seen  on  Nov.  13  of  various  years  leave  a  bluish  train.  The 
body  and  train  of  a  large  meteor  may  give  in  its  variou 
parts  all  these  colors. 

Ihiration  of  Flight. — The  duration  of  the  flight  is  gen- 
erally less  than  a  second  of  time,  but  the  brighter  ones  may 
last  several  seconds.  The  fireball  of  July  20,  1860,  was  in  , 
sight  over  half  a  minute,  which  was,  however,  an  extreme 
instance,  for  its  path  was  very  long.  It  was  first  seen  over 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  last  seen  when  it  was  200  or 
300  miles  E.  of  New  York  City. 

Velocity. — Some  meteors  move  through  the  air  as  slow 
as  8  or  10  miles,  and  some  as  fast  as  40  or  more  miles,  a 
second.  The  mean  velocity  is  about  30  miles  a  second, 
more  than  100  times  that  of  a  cannon-ball. 

Deneity. — The  stony  meteorites  are  solid.  The  same  is 
true,  also,  of  all  the  smaller  meteors ;  for  some  of  them  are 
seen  to  split  into  fragments;  some  are  seen  to  describe 
curved  lines,  or  to  glance  in  the  air  like  stones  on  water, 
or  on  hitting  a  bard  body.  Small  agglomerations  of  gas, 
moreover,  could  not  retain  their  integrity  during  their 
travels  so  as  to  enter  the  air  like  shooting  stars. 

Shape. — The  stony  meteorites  have  in  general  the  shape 
of  broken  fragments  of  stone.  The  outside  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  black  cmst,  which  Is  evidently  due  to  a 
melting  of  the  surface  in  the  atmosphere.  The  stones  have 
often  a  peculiar  shape,  as  though  a  broken  surface  had  been 
melted  to  a  small  depth.  The  occasional  glancing  of  the 
shooting  stars  implies  that  the  same  Irregular  shape  some- 
times, if  not  always,  belongs  to  the  small  meteors. 

Meteoric  Iron: — There  have  been  found  at  various  times 
and  places  loose  Iron  masses  that  are  assumed  to  be  of 
meteorio  origin,  because  their  peouliar  form,  their  peculiar 
chemical  composition,  and  their  peculiar  crystalline  struc- 
ture are  like  those,  of  the  iron  masses  that  have  been  seen 
In  several  instances  to  come  down  from  meteors. 

Actual  Size. — There  was  a  fall  of  meteorites  in  Iowa  on 
Feb.  12,  1875,  from  which  many  fragments,  in  all  not  less 
than  500  pounds  in  weight,  were  secured.  Iron  masses 
assumed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin  are  known  to  exist  which 
weigh  many  tons,  and  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  the 
larger  detonating  and  stone-prodnclng  meteors  are,  when 
they  enter  the  air,  as  large  as  these  irons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  smallest  shooting  stars,  especially  the  telescopic 
ones,  are  probably  not  greater  than  small  pebbles  or  grains 
of  coarse  sand.  The  apparent  size  of  all  meteors  is  magni- 
fied by  tho  surrounding  fiame  and  by  irradiation,  and  does 
not  therefore  indicate  the  real  size  of  thft  meteorio  body. 

Fracture  in  the  Air. — The  meteorites  coming  from  a  sin- 
gle meteor  must  before  entering  the  air  have  been  in  close 
company,  and  were  probably  coherent.  The  resistance  of 
the  air,  and  the  oonsequent  sudden  heating  of  the  body, 
whose  temperature  must  have  that  of  space,  are  sufScient 
causes  for  breaking  the  body  into  fragments.  At  the  close 
of  the  flight  these  fragments  are  usually  distributed  over 
areas  miles  in  extent.  Upon  them  we  often  find  evidences 
of  successive  flractures.  One  surface  may  show  by  its  smooth 
form  continued  melting.  On  an  adjacent  surface  may  be 
an  accumulation  of  melted  matter,  with  clear  evidence  on 
its  margin  of  its  having  come  from  the  other  side.  An- 
other surface  may  show  a  mere  accumulation  of  melted 
matter,  while  its  own  material  is  not  changed.  Another 
surface  may  be  more  or  less  browned  as  with  smoke,  with 
some  or  all  of  Its  margins  exhibiting  a  delicate  rounding 
of  the  black  crust  of  the  adjacent  surfaces,  showing  the 
fracture  to  have  taken  place  while  the  crust  was  soft.  Still 
other  surfaces  are  so  slightly  discolored  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  whether  the  fracture  may  not  even  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  fall,  while  numerous  cracks  extending 
into  the  stony  mass  show  that  the  disintegration  was  sUll 
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in  progren.  All  theae  peeu1isriti«s  are  shown  in  aome  Iowa 
meteoritea  that  fell  Feb.  12, 1875,  and  whieh  are  now  before 
me.  This  breaking  is  shown  peculiarly  by  the  fragments 
of  a  meteor  that  fell  in  India  in  1861,  which  were  picked 
up  at  places  three  or  four  miles  apart,  and  which  fit  to  one 
another.  Moreover,  some  of  the  fitting  surfaces  had  the 
nsnal  black  cmst,  while  others  were  unaltered.  A  large  me- 
teor seen  through  a  telescope  by  Schmidt  at  Athens  in  1863 
was  made  np  of  a  large  number  of  smaller  meteors,  which, 
howeTor,  to  the  naked  eye  seemed  to  be  a  single  fireball. 

StrHctmre  of  (A*  Iftleorilit. — The  meteorites  contain  no 
elements,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  have  not  been  found  on 
the  «artb.  But  these  elements  are  compounded  difierently 
firom  any  terrestrial  minerals.  Iron  is  always  present, 
nsaally  in  metallic  form  and  combined  with  niokel.  The 
stones  from  different  meteors  differ  mnoh  in  their  structure, 
thoagh  they  may  be  grouped  in  a  few  well-marked  elaases. 
In  general,  the  meteorites  resemble  the  igneous  more  than 
the  other  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  iron  masses  have 
a  orystalline  structure,  which  is  revealed  by  polishing  a 
surface  and  etching  it  with  acid.  The  lines  developed  by 
the  acid  are  called  the  WidmaungtHtten  Jiffure*. 

Oanet  in  the  Melnrilt: — If  fine  chips  of  meteoric  iron,  or 
powdered  fragments  of  the  atony  meteorites,  be  placed  in  a 
VBonnm  and  then  heated  moderately,  they  yield  up  gases 
consisting  of  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
These  gases  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  at  some  former 
time  by  the  meteor,  probably  by  the  iron  of  the  meteor. 
The  speetmm  of  these  gases  corresponds  to  the  spectrum 
of  the  light  of  a  comet's  coma  and  tail. 

Cktmieal  ContlittUion. — For  the  chemical  components 
and  the  minerals  in  meteorites  and  meteoric  irons,  see 

MBnORITES. 

Tht  Melton  are  Aetronomlcal  Phenomena. — It  is  now 
nnivenally  admitted  by  astronomers  that  igneous  meteors 
•re  eansed  by  small  bodies  whieh  have  been  travelling 
about  the  sun  in  their  orbits,  but  now  come  into  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and,  in  general,  bom  up.  These  bodies  before 
they  eome  into  the  air  are  called  meleoroide. 

Star-ekower  of  Not.  13.— On  the  morning  of  Nov.  13, 
1833,  IVom  about  3  o'clock  till  daylight,  large  numbers  of 
shooting  stars  were  seen  throughout  the  western  hemiaphere. 
The  very  important  fact  was  noticed  that  wherever  the  ob- 
server might  be,  the  paths  of  the  meteors  across  the  sky 
were  always  directed  from  a  point  in  the  constellation  Leo, 
and  that  this  point  kept  its  place  among  the  stars  notwith- 
standing the  earth's  rotation.  This  fact  could  be  explained 
only  by  assuming  that  the  paths  of  the  meteors  through 
the  air  were  parallel  to  each  other,  and  were  directed  from 
the  constellation  Leo ;  also  that  the  meteors  were  of  cos- 
mical  not  of  terrestrial  origin.  Further  teseareh  estab- 
lished that  there  had  been  star-showers  on  the  following 
earlier  dates 


Nov.  13, 1832; 

"     13,1799; 

"      9,1898; 
Oct.  28,1602(0.8.); 

••     25, 1S33      " 
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Oct.U,  1203(0. 8.); 
"  17,1101  " 
"  15,1002  " 
"  M,  934  " 
"  15,  931  " 
13,   903 


These  dates  show  a  cycle  of  about  33  years,  with  a  change 
of  date  of  about  three  days  in  a  century,  the  apparent 
change  of  twelve  days  in  the  seventeenth  century  being 
due  in  the  main  to  the  difference  between  old  and  new  style. 
The  cycle,  the  change  of  date,  and  the  radiation  all  implied 
that  the  meteors  belonged  to  a  group  of  bodies  revolving 
about  the  sun  in  similar  elliptic  orbits.  It  was  also  found 
that  only  five  possible  orbits  could  explain  the  cycle  and 
the  radiation,  and  that  one,  and  only  one,  of  these  explains 
the  change  of  date.  This  is  an  orbit  whose  period  is  33^ 
years,  inclination  17°  45',  eccentricity  about  ^,  and  motion 
retrograde.  According  to  expectation,  the  meteors  ap- 
peared again  in  thousands  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  14  in 
18««,  1867,  and  1868. 

Cowiel  1866'. — A  comet  passed  its  perihelion  in  Jan.,  1866, 
which  has  an  orbit  very  nearly  identical  with  the  common 
orbit  of  the  meteors  as  thus  determined.  In  fact,  the  comet 
is  travelling  with  the  group,  and  near  the  head  of  it. 

Comele  1S66. — A  star-shower  occurred  in  Oct.,  1366.  Two 
or  three  days  afterward  a  comet  appeared  in  the  northern 
heavens,  and  travelled  along  the  track  of  the  meteors.  A 
week  later  a  second  comet  followed  along  the  same  path. 
Probably  both  were  members  of  the  group. 

Dimeneione  of  the  Leonid  Meteor  Stream. — These  meteors, 
beeaase  of  their  radiation  from  the  constellation  Leo,  are 
called  Leonirli.  The  denser  part  of  the  stream  of  meteors 
is  traversed  by  the  earth  in  from  one  to  three  hours,  whioh 
implies  an  actual  thickness  of  20,000  to  50,000  miles.  It 
takes  three  or  four  years  for  the  stream  to  pass  the  node, 
which  implies  a  length  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles.  The  breadth  in  its  own  plane  is  unknown.  The 
numbers  seen  per  minute  in  the  middle  of  the  brighter  of 
these  star-showers  imply  that  the  meteoroids  hare  in  the 


centre  of  the  stream,  as  they  travel  through  space,  a  mean 
distance  from  one  another  of  from  25  to  50  miles. 

The  August  Meteore  and  Comet  186^. — There  are  shoot- 
ing stars  every  year  on  Aug.  9-12,  numbering  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  or  11th  200  or  300  per  hour  for  four  obser- 
vers with  a  elear  moonless  sky.  Tbey  radiate  from  the 
constellation  Perseus,  and  are  hence  called  Perteid:  The 
comet  1862'  has  an  orbit  that  very  nearly  cuts  the  earth's 
orbit  at  the  point  where  the  earth  is  on  the  10th  of  August. 
If  a  stream  of  meteoroids  were  moving  with  this  comet, 
as  the  Leonids  move  with  oomet  1866',  tbey  would  ap- 
pear like  the  Perseids,  the  radiant  being  in  the  same  place 
m  Perseus.  Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Perseids  and  oomet  1862'  have  like  orbits. 

The  Biela  Comets  and  the  Andromtdee, — A  comet  of  short 

feriod,  making  three  circuits  in  20  years,  was  discovered  in 
772,  and  observed  in  1805,  1826,  1832, 1845,  and  1852.  In 
1845  it  was  seen  to  be  separated  into  two  parts,  about 
150,000  miles  from  eaoh  other.  In  1852  the  two  comets 
were  about  1,200,000  miles  from  eaoh  other.  Since  that 
time  they  have  never  been  seen.  The  earth's  orbit  came 
very  close  to  the  comet's  orbit,  the  earth  crossing  the  com- 
et's path  at  first  early  in  December,  but  afterward,  owing 
to  the  action  of  Jupiter  on  the  comet,  late  in  November. 
Shooting  stars  were  seen  in  considerable  numbers  Dec.  7, 
1798,  and  Deo.  8, 1838,  and  at  the  latter  time  were  observed 
to  radiate  from  Andromeda ;  they  are  hence  called  An- 
dromedee.  From  this  same  point  in  the  sky  any  meteor- 
oids travelling  along  the  oroit  of  the  Biela  comets,  and 
eoming  into  the  air,  would  be  seen  to  radiate.  On  Nov.  24 
and  27,  1872,  large  numbers  of  Andromedes  were  seen  in 
Europe  and  America,  forming  on  the  latter  date  a  star- 
shower  of  the  most  brilliant  character.  Immediately  after 
the  shower  a  oomet  was  seen  in  the  part  of  the  heavens 
directly  opposite  to  Andromeda,  apparently  moving  away 
from  the  earth.  This  oomot,  though  it  was  not  one  of  the 
two  main  fragments  of  the  Biela  comet,  nor  yet  was  what 
the  earth  had  just  passed  through,  is  supposed  to  be  trav- 
elling with  the  Andromeda  meteoroids  along  the  orbit  of 
Biela's  oomet.  The  whole  forms  a  stream,  more  or  less 
intermittent,  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  in  length. 

The  April  Meteort  and  Comet  1861}. — Shooting  stars  in 
large  numbers  have  been  observed  in  certain  years  on  the 
20th  of  April,  radiating  from  a  point  in  the  constellation 
Lyra.  They  are  hence  called  Lyriade.  They  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  comet  1861*,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
star-showers  with  tho  oomets  already  described.  Brilliant 
displays  of  shooting  stars  were  seen  in  China  on  this  day 
B.  c.  687  and  B.  c.  15,  and  in  Europe  A.  D.  1095  and  A.  D. 
1122,  whioh  probably  were  Lyriad  meteors. 

Other  Meteor-ttreame  and  Sporadic  Meteort. — Shooting 
stars  are  seen  every  clear  night.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  separate  these  sporadic  meteors  into  meteor- 
streams  other  than  the  three  named  above.  About  200 
radiants  have  been  named  by  observers  as  more  or  loss 
probable.  Some  of  these  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  comets,  while  some  are  probably  not  real. 

Numbera  of  Sporadic  Meteors. —  By  considering  the 
nnmlwr  of  meteors  visible  eaoh  hour,  their  distribution 
over  the  sky,  and  the  average  relative  velocity  of  the  me- 
teoroids in  space — all  of  which  can  be  determined  with  a 
certain  degree  of  aoouraoy — we  find  that  there  are  in  the 
region  through  which  the  earth  is  travelling  10,000  or 
15,000  meteoroids  in  eaoh  volume  of  the  size  of  earth.  In 
other  words,  each  meteoroid  that  would,  in  coming  into  tho 
air,  under  favorable  oiroomstances,  furnish  a  meteor-track 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  occupies  an  average  space  equal 
to  a  cube  whose  edge  is  200  or  300  miles.  The  number  of 
the  meteoroids  that  enter  the  atmosphere  daily  is  not  less 
than  10,000,000.  If  we  include  those  smaller  meteors 
whioh  are  seen  only  in  the  telescope,  that  number  may  be 
multiplied  twenty  or  forty  fold. 

Theory  of  the  Meteors. — We  may  then  regard  tho  me- 
teoroid as  a  small  solid  body  describing  its  long  elliptic 
orbit  about  the  sun,  like  any  comet.  The  number  of  suoh 
small  bodies  is  so  great  that  every  day  many  millions  of 
them  come  within  4000  miles  of  the  earth's  centre,  the 
number  being  but  little  increased  by  the  earth's  attraction. 
They  are  entirely  invisible  until,  at  a  height  of  less  than 
100  miles  from  the  ground,  they  enter  air  dense  enough  to 
resist  their  motion  and  oreate  light.  The  air  being  com- 
pressible, an  intense  heat  is  developed  dirootly  in  front  of 
the  body.  The  anterior  surface  is  in  consequence  melted 
away,  the  melted  matter  being  wiped  off  by  the  air.  This 
streams  back,  forming  in  part  the  apparent  flame  and  the 
train  of  the  meteor.  Its  own  firmer  constitution  prevents 
the  meteorite  from  like  condensation  and  internal  heating, 
and  it  therefore  proceeds  many  miles  before  it  is  entirely 
destroyed.  Under  favorable  circumstances  of  velocity, 
chemical  and  mechanical  constitution,  and  size  the  me- 
teoroid is  not  entirely  scattered,  but,  breaking  up  into  frs|;- 
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meiits,  oomes  to  the  gronnd  in  a  shower  of  atonei.  Theae 
stonea  often  ahow  traces  of  the  flow  of  melted  matter,  alao 
evidenoea  of  aaoaesaire  fraeturea,  and  even  the  partialiy- 
developed  orscka  whioh  with  further  action  would  have 
became  fractures.  But  for  thia  action  of  the  air  in  arrest- 
ing and  deatro;ing  the  meteoroida,  we  shouid  be  intoler- 
ably pelted  with  them.  The  meteorites  are  all  eridentlr 
tragments,  not  separate  formations.  They  are  in  Uie 
heavens,  to  some  extent  at  least,  grouped  in  streams  along 
the  orbits  of  known  comets,  and  hence  hare  some  common 
origin  with  them.  The  continuity  of  these  streams,  the 
double  and  multiple  character  of  Biela's  and  other  comets, 
and  the  steady  diminution  of  comets  in  brilliancy  at  suo- 
cossive  returns,  seem  to  argue  a  continuous  breaking  up  of 
the  comet  into  fragments  by  some  cause — probably  by  the 
sun's  heat.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
meteorio  irons  and  stones  bring  with  them  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  known  to  form  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  comet's 
tail.  The  meteoroids,  however,  are  not  constituents  of  either 
the  comet's  coma  or  its  tail. 

Mierature. — The  literature  of  this  subject  ia  quite  ez- 
tenslre.  I  would  specially  refer  to  the  various  articles 
in  the  .i4in«riean  Journal  of  Seitnet,  in  the  Atlronomiiehe 
Wachrickten,  in  the  MontMg  Aod'ces  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Lumin- 
oua  Meteor  committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science;  also,  to  the  following  aeparats 
worka  :  SchiaperelU,  Jfote  t  Rifiemoni  luiia  Teoria  aXro- 
nomira  delU  i^tcKe  caifenit  (Florence,  1867),  or  its  Qerman 
translation  by  Bognslawski  (Stettin,  1871),  Kirkwood,  ilfe- 
ttoric  Ailronomi/  (Philadelphia,  1867),  and  Comcit  and  ita- 
teort  (Philadelphia,  1873).  H.  A.  Newto.^. 

Meter,  Gaa.  See  Gas-Liobtiho. 
Meter,  Water.  See  Watik  akd  Water-Sdpplv. 
Metejrard  (Eliza),  better  known  as  "Silverpen,"  b.  in 
Liverpool,  England,  June  21, 1822 ;  baoame  well  known  as 
a  contributor  to  the  magatines  edited  by  Hood,  Eliia  Cook, 
and  Douglas  Jerrold,  in  which  she  wrote  principally  upon 
social  and  sanitary  reforms  and  upon  antiquarian  subjects. 
Her  most  elaborate  and  valuable  work  is  the  Life  of  Jonak 
WedffKood  (2  vols.,  1865-66),  which  was  supplemented  by 
Recordt  of  the  Younger  Wedgieooda  and  their  Friendtf  em- 
bracing the  Hiatory  of  the  Diecoeerg  of  Photography  and  a 
Fac-rimile  of  the  Firtt  Photograph  (1871). 

Meth'odism.  The  title  "  Methodists  "  was  applied  to 
Wesley  and  some  of  his  Oxford  associates  not  in  derision, 
but  as  expressive  of  the  regularity  of  their  religions  habits, 
especially  their  punctual  devotion  to  the  ritualistio  services 
of  the  Church,  for  the  Oxford  "Holy  Club,"  as  they  were 
otherwise  called,  were  not  only  extremely  "  High  Church," 
but  oxcoodingly  "  ritualistic."  They  were  distinctively  the 
"  ritualistio  party  "  of  their  day,  notwithstanding  the  very 
aimple  practical  character  and  comparative  disregard  for 
ritualism  which  the  Methodistic  movement  subsequently 
assumed.  The  little  society,  begun  in  1729,  grew  slowly, 
and  consisted  in  its  sixth  year  of  only  fourteen  members, 
the  moat  memorable  of  them  being  John  and  Charlea  Wes- 
ley and  George  Whitefield.  (SeeWESLET.)  The  departure 
of  the  Wealeys  to  America  terminated  the  history  of  the 
"  Oxford  Methodiste  "  and  the  existence  of  the  "  Holy  Club." 
The  return  of  the  two  brothers  to  England,  however,  re- 
vived the  denominational  epithet,  for  by  the  next  year 
(1739)  they  and  Whitefiold  had  spread  a  religious  sensa- 
tion over  much  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  pulpits  of  the  national  Church,  and  had 
to  preach  in  the  open  air,  and  in  many  places  they  and 
their  adherents  wore  denied  the  Eucharist  at  the  church 
altars.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  unite  their  fol- 
lowers in  "  societies,"  to  give  thom  the  sacraments,  and 
provide  for  thom  places  of  assembling  and  worship.  The 
year  1739  is  considered  the  true  epoch  of  Methodism.  In 
that  year  Wesley  began  the  erection  of  his  first  chapel  at 
Bristol,  opened  his  famous  "  Old  Foundry  "in  London,  and 
formed  in  the  latter  city  his  first  "  society,"  which  he  says 
(in  the  introdaction  to  his  Oeneral  Rulee)  was  the  "rise 
of  the  United  Society  " — that  is  to  say,x>f  organised  Ueth- 
odiam.  In  the  same  year  "iMtnds"  were  formed,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  it  is  the  date  of  the 
first  publication  by  the  brothers  of  their  ffymnt  and  Sacred 
Poeme,  the  beginning  of  that  Methodistic  psalmody  which 
has  spread  over  most  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  which 
has  been  the  chief  liturgy  of  the  denomination. 

Thus  had  the  "  great  Methodistic  movement "  com- 
menced. It  soon  extended  over  Great  Britain  and  into 
Ireland.  Additional  "  societies  "  were  continnally  formed ; 
General  Rulet  were  prepared  for  them  by  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  jointly.  These  "  Rules  "  are  the  reoogniied  "  t«rms 
of  membership  "  throughout  the  Methodist  communion,  and 
they  expressly  declare  that  no  other  "  condition  "  than  such 
as  they  define  "  is  previously  required  of  those  who  desire 


being  "remarkable,"  says  a  Methodist  writer,  "as  contain- 
ing not  a  single  dogmatic  condition  of  communion."  They 
are  thoroughly  practical,  requiring  as  the  "  only  condition  " 
"  a  desire  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  sin," 
and  the  exemplification  of  thia  desire,  first,  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  certain  specified  rices;  secondly,  "the  doing  good 
of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  men," 
especially  in  certain  specified  respects.  Wesley,  though  at 
first,  aa  he  acknowledges,  a  "  High  Churchman,"  and  as 
strict  a  "ritualist"  as  the  Anglican  Church  possessed  in 
his  day,  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  charitable  of  men. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  refers  often  to  the 
liberality  of  the  terms  of  membership  in  his  societies,  and 
demands  of  all  good  men  the  sacrifice  of  sectarian  bigotry 
and  co-operation  in  practioal  religion.  Though  he  now 
formed  "  societies,"  not  oburohes  teehniealiy  or  strictly  con- 
sidered, yet  when,  many  years  later,  he  prepared  a  form  of 
organisation  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
U.  S.,  be  still  retained  the  General  Rulet  as  presenting  the 
only  condition  of  membership,  and  inserted  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  book  the  Anglican  Articles,  not  as  an  obliga- 
tory symbol  to  be  virtually  subscribed,  but  aa  a  merely  in- 
dicative standard  of  the  best  tbeologioal  opinions.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Church  were  to  be  amenable  not  ao  much  for 
their  individual  opinions  as  for  making  strife  and  trouble 
in  the  denomination  by  them.  It  oannot  Iw  questioned 
that  John  Wesley  waa  not  only  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  bia  own  age,  but  alao  far  in  advance  of  oura  in  "cvan- 
gelioal  liberality." 

The  Bocieties  rapidly  increased.  Wesley  and  his  feweleri- 
oal  ooadjutora  flew,  it  may  be  aaid,  over  the  realm,  preach- 
ing daily.  They  were  soon  compelled  to  organise  more 
thoroughly  their  converts  if  they  would  not  labor  in  vain. 
The  societies  were  therefore  divided  into  "classes"  of 
about  twelve  persons  eaeh,  and  placed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  select  "  leaders."  They  met  weekly,  sang,  prayed, 
and  related  their  Christian  ezperienee.  The  "  olass  meet- 
ing "  has  since  been  the  germ  of  almost  every  Methodist 
obnrch  in  the  world.  Each  member  oontributed  a  penny 
a  week  and  a  shilling  a  quarter  for  the  support  of  the  oau^e, 
and  thence  aroae  the  whole  financial  aystcm  of  Methodism. 
The  clerical  laborers  could  not  supply  the  increasing  local 
sooietiea ;  laymen  of  natural  talents  were  therefore  reoog- 
niied, first  as  "  ezhorters,"  and  then  as  "  local  preachers," 
to  condnct  their  pablio  urvioes  in  the  absence  of  their 
clerical  gnides.  Wesley  soon  called  out  some  of  his  ablest 
"local  preachers"  into  the  general  field,  to  travel  and 
preach  continually,  like  himself,  his  brother,  and  White- 
field  ;  and  thence  arose  the  lay  itinerant  Miaislry— one  of 
the  greatest  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment throughout  the  world.  To  give  regularity  to  the  la- 
bors of  theae  lay  evangelists,  they  were  assigned  to  differ- 
ent aeetiona  of  the  country ;  thence  came  the  famous  Meth- 
odist "circuit"— of  incalculable  service,  especially  in  the 
early  frontier  settlements  of  the  New  World,  for  it  some- 
times put  under  the  regular  ministrations  of  one  or  two 
"  itinerants  "  parishes  iOO  miles  in  extent.  Over  a  given 
number  of  theae  circuit  preaohera  presided  a  seleet  itine- 
rant, and  thence  arose  the  "  district,"  with  its  "  presiding 
elder"  in  America,  its  "  chairman  "  in  England.  This  offi- 
cer assembled  the  preachers  and  other  "  official  members  " 
of  eaoh  eirouit  four  times  a  year,  for  the  better  regulation 
of  their  work;  thence  arose  the  "quarterly  conference;"  a 
similar  gathering  from  all  the  circuits  of  a  district  consti- 
tuted the  "  district  conference ;"  the  yearly  gathering  of 
all  the  preachers  of  all  the  districts,  for  the  revision  of 
their  entire  work  and  its  redistribution  for  the  ensuing 
year,  made  the  "  annual  conference."  The  latter,  however, 
preceded,  chronologically,  the  other  forms  of  "  conference," 
Wesley  having  held  the  first  session  in  1747.  In  America 
the  great  territorial  range  of  the  denomination  baa  ren- 
dered necessary  a  quadrennial  session  called  the  "  general 
conference,"  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  annual 
conferenoes. 

Besides  these  peculiarities,  Methodism  has  some  minor 
fnnotions  or  distinctions  which  have  oontributed  much  to 
its  popular  efiectiveness.  Its  "  loy«-feast "  was  borrowed, 
throDgh  its  early  Moravian  associates  (see  Wkslets),  from 
the  agapsa  of  the  primitire  Church.  Bread  and  water  are 
distributed  among  the  assembly  at  the  opening  of  its  ser- 
rice,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  narration  of 
Christian  experience.  The  "band  meeting"  was  also 
oopied  from  the  Moravians.  Each  sex  met  in  its  own 
bands ;  the  "  olass  meeting  "  baa  generally  superseded  this 
institution.  The  "  watoh-night  "is  usually  celebrated  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  its  services  closing  with  silent  prayer  at 
midnight.  It  originated  with  the  early  Methodist  converts 
among  the  Kingswood  oolliers.  It  had  been  theiroustom 
to  close  the  old  and  hail  in  the  new  year  with  dmnken  or- 
gies.  Methodism  reclaimed  hosts  of  these  P$p/-PfSS>}*>^''o 
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New  Year's  Eve,  and  gave  it  to  the  denomination  tliroagb- 
oat  the  world.  The  lay  "prayer  meeting"  is  universal 
among  Methodists,  and  has  been  claimed  as  original  with 
them,  at  least  in  the  modem  Chnrch.  (Smith's  H!»t.  of 
JVetA.,  vol.  i.)  It  is  charaoteriEed  bj  great  freedom  and 
fervor,  and  especially  by  its  popular  psalmody.  Both  sexes 
have  equal  liberty  of  prayer  and  exhortation  in  it. 

The  theology  of  Melhoditm  may  be  said  to  be  substan- 
tially thak  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  it  eliminates 
the  alleged  Calvinistio  teachings  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles. Wesley  was  thoroughly  Arminian,  and  his  followers 
are  nni  versally  such.  The  "  minutes  "  of  his  early  confer- 
ences record  many  discussions  with  his  assembled  preach- 
ers on  theological  subjects.  Certain  oompilations  from 
these  documents,  together  with  his  sermons  and  his  notes 
on  the  New  Testament,  are  recognised  as  the  theological 
standards  of  the  English  or  Weeleyan  Methodists.  In  the 
n.  8.  his  abridgment  of  the  Anglican  Articles  is  the  only 

I  authoritative  Methodistic  standard.  It  does  not  include 
his  views  of  the  "witness  of  the  Spirit"  and  of  "sanctifi- 
cation,"  which,  though  subjects  of  much  interest  to  Amer- 
ican Methodists,  are  left  quite  freely  to  individual  opin- 
ion and  discretion.  These  two  doctrines  have  usually  been 
considered,  by  outside  critics  of  Methodism,  as  peculiar  to 
its  theology.  Neither  Wesley  nor  any  subsequent  author- 
ity of  the  denomination  would  admit  them  to  be  so.  They 
consider  them  to  be  not  only  biblical,  but  generally  admit- 
ted tmths  in  Oreek  and  Latin  Christendom.  Wesley  did 
not  even  go  as  far  in  his  teachings  regarding  the  "  witness 
of  the  Spirit "  as  many  of  the  older  Protestant  theologians 
went  in  the  doctrine  of  "  assurance."  According  to  him, 
the  Spirit,  not  by  any  marvellous  demonstration,  outward 
or  inward — "  not  by  an  inward  voice,  though  Ue  may  do 
this  sometimes  " — gives  the  peaceful  impression  to  the  jus- 
tified man  that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  To  use  bis  own  words, 
"the  Spirit  so  works  upon  the  soul  by  His  immediate  influ- 
ence, and  by  a  strong  though  inexplicable  operation,  that 
the  stormy  wind  and  troubled  waves  subside,  and  there  is  a 
sweet  calm ;  the  heart  resting  as  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and 
the  sinner  being  clearly  satisfied  that  all  his  'iniquities 
are  forgiven  and  his  sins  covered.'"  In  his  teachings  on 
■anetiflcation — or  "  perfection,"  a  word  which  he  used  be- 
cause the  Scriptures  use  it — he  taught  not  absolute  moral 
perfection.  "  We  are  no  more  to  expeot  any  man  to  be  in- 
fallible," be  says,  "than  to  be  omniscient."  A  Methodist 
writer  affirms  that  "perfection,  as  defined  by  Wesley,  is 
not  perfection  according  to  the  absolute  moral  law;  it  is 
what  he  calls  it,  Ckriitian  per/ection — perfection  according 
to  the  new  moral  economy  introduced  by  the  atonement, 
in  which  the  heart,  being  sanctified,  fulfils  the  law  by  love 
(Rom.  xiii.  8,  10),  and  its  involuntary  imperfections  are 
provided  for  by  that  economy  without  the  imputation  of 
guilt,  as  in  the  cose  of  infancy  and  all  irresponsible  per- 
sons." 

Though  in  the  foregoing  remarks  historical  references 
have  been  made  chiefly  to  Wesleyan  or  English  Method- 
ism, the  subject  has  nevertheless  been  treated  with  a  stud- 
ied generality  in  order  to  economise  room.  Nearly  all  that 
has  been  thus  far  said  is  applicable  to  the  many  divisions 
of  the  denomination,  and  will  not  therefore  need  to  be  re- 
peated in  their  respective  treatment.  For  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  facts  of  Methodism  is  its  essential  unity.  What- 
ever distinctive  prefixes  or  afiixes  its  numerous  bodies  may 
have  adopted,  tney  all  hold  to  what  they  Justly  consider 
substantive  Mbthodism.  Their  theology  is  universally  the 
tame,  except  among  the  Welsh  Calvinistio  Methodists. 
They  have  very  generally  the  same  practical  system  and 
interior  regimen,  and  aim  at  the  same  type  of  spiritual 
life.  They  nearly  all  have  fraternal  relations.  Though 
there  are  now,  according  to  one  of  their  most  cautious  au- 
thorities, more  than  12,000,000  "persons  receiving  Meth- 
odist instruction,  and  from  week  to  week  meeting  together 
in  Methodist  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  Al- 
mighty God"  (Tyerman's  L</«  and  Timet  of  Wetley,  i.  9), 
and  though  these  ire  scattered  over  most  of  the  outlines 

I        of  the  globe,  yet  are  they  essentially  one  people. 

We  may  now  proceed  more  particularly,  yet  briefly,  to 
record  their  various  branches.  ■ 

Wetlegan  Melhodhf  is  the  title  of  the  British  parent 
body.  The  outlines  of  its  early  development  have  already 
been  given.  During  Wesley's  life  it  was  chiefly  controlled 
by  his  patriarchal  authority.  He  left,  however,  a  "  Deed 
of  Declaration,"  recognised  in  1794  by  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  providing  for  the  government  of  the  "connec- 
tion" after  his  decease.  By  this  deed  the  annual  conference 
is  composed  of  100  travelling  preaohers,  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  their  number.  'They  are  the  "  legal  confer- 
oice,"  but  the  other  travelling  ministers  attend  their  ses- 
sions and  share  in  their  debates,  without  the  right  of 
voting.  The  president  of  the  conference  is  elected  for  one 
year,  and  has  during  this  term  the  general  supervision  of 


the  denomination.  The  proceedings  of  the  "  district "  and 
"quarterly  conferences'  (above  noted)  are  subject  to  re- 
vision and  amendment  in  the  annual  conference.  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  these  minor  bodies  to  prepare  the 
principal  business  of  the  annual  session  meet  aoout  a  week 
Dcforc  the  latter,  and  their  measures  are  generally,  if  not 
invariably,  adopted  by  the  "legal  hundred."  As  these 
committees  consist  largely  of  laymen,  the  rigor  of  Wesley's 
"  Deed  of  Declaration  "  is  much  relieved  by  this  concessive 
policy  of  the  conference.  Wesleyan  Methodism  cannot, 
under  that  deed,  have  "  lay  representation,"  but  it  has 
nearly  its  equivalent  in  the  preliminary  committees.  One 
of  these  committees  makes  a  draft  of  the  "  appointments  " 
of  all  the  travelling  preachers  for  the  ensuing  year;  this 
document  is  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  societies, 
which  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  conference  for 
changes.  Its  final  determination  is  with  the  conference. 
No  preacher,  however,  can  be  appointed  to  the  same  place 
more  than  three  successive  years.  The  Weslcyans  now 
report  about  3200  travelling  preachers  and  560,000  church 
members.  Their  foreign  missions  dot  much  of  the  globe. 
A  Wesleyan  authority  (Tyerman)  says:  "  The  parent  con- 
ference employs  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  1782  reg- 
ular ministers.  Besides  these,  there  were  in  1864,  in  Eng- 
land only,  11,804  lay  preachers,  preaching  8754  sermons 
every  Sabbath  day.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of 
preaching-places  in  England  only  was  6718,  and  the  num- 
Der  of  sermons  preached  weekly  by  ministers  and  lay 
preachers  combined  was  13,852.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  lay  preachers,  preaching-places,  etc.  in  Wales,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Shetland,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
number  of  church  members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  365,285,  with  21,223  on  trial ;  and,  calculating  that  the 
hearers  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  church  mem- 
bers, there  are  considerably  more  than  1,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  are  attendants  upon  the  religious 
services  of  the  parent  conference  of  '  the  people  called 
Methodists.'  Some  idea  of  their  chapel  and  school  prop- 
erty may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  seven 
years  there  has  been  expended  in  Qreat  Britain  only,  in 
new  erections  and  in  reducing  debts  on  existing  buildings, 
£1,672,541 ;  and  towards  that  amount  of  expenditure  there 
has  been  actually  raised  and  paid  (exclusive  of  all  connec- 
tional  collections,  loans,  and  drafts)  the  sum  of  £1,284,498, 
During  the  ten  years  from  1859  to  1868,  inclusive,  there 
was  raised  for  the  support  of  the  foreign  missions  of  the 
connection  £1,408,235 ;  and  if  to  this  there  bo  added  the 
amount  of  the  Jubilee  Fund,  we  find  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling  contributed  during  the  decade  for  the 
sustenance  and  extension  of  the  Methodist  work  in  foreign 
lands.  The  missions  now  referred  to  are  carried  on  in 
Ireland,  France,  Switierlond,  Oermany,  Italy,  Gibraltar, 
India,  Ceylon,  China,  South  and  West  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  Canada,  Eastern  British  America,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia.  In  these  distant  places  the  committee  having 
the  management  of  the  missions  employ  3798  paid  agents, 
including  994  who  are  regularly  oraained  and  are  wholly 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Besides 
these,  there  are  about  20,000  agents  of  the  society  (as  lay 
preachers,  etc.)  who  are  rendering  important  service  gra- 
tuitously, while  the  number  of  church  members  is  154,187, 
and  the  number  of  attendants  upon  the  religious  services 
more  than  half  a  million.  Space  prevents  a  referejico  to 
the  other  institutions  and  funds  of  British  Methodism,  ex- 
cept to  add  that,  besides  174,721  children  in  the  mission 
schools,  the  parent  connection  has  in  Great  Britain  69S 
day  schools,  efficiently  conducted  by  1532  certificated,  as- 
sistant, and  pupil  teachers,  and  containing  1 19,070  scholars; 
also  5328  Sunday  schools,  containing  601,801  scholars, 
taught  by  103,441  persons,  who  render  their  services  gra- 
tuitously ;  and  that  the  total  number  of  publications  printed 
and  issued  by  the  English  Book  Committee  only,  during 
the  year  ending  June,  1866,  was  4,122,800,  of  which  nearly 
2,000,000  were  periodicals,  and  more  than  250,000  were 
hymn-books."  The  Wesleyans  have  conferences,  aSiliated 
and  subordinate  to  that  of  England,  in  Ireland,  Australia, 
Canada,  Eastern  British  America,  and  France.  Besides  a 
quarterly  review  and  monthly  magazine,  they  have  12 
weekly  journals  and  several  missionary  and  Sunday-school 
periodicals.  Some  of  these  are  published  in  their  foreign 
fields;  most  of  them  are  "official,''  others  are  "independ- 
ent." They  have  4  collegiate  institutions,  2  theological 
schools,  an  important  normal  seminary,  and  numerous 
academies  or  boarding  schools. 

The  Cahinittie  MethoditU  arose  from  a  difference  be- 
tween Whitefield  and  Wesley  respecting  the  CalvtniEtic 
doctrines.  Wesley,  as  we  have  seen,  was  thoroughly  Ar- 
minian, Whitefield  as  thoroughly  Calvinistio.  After  Wes- 
ley's celebrated  sermon  on  "free  grace"  they  pursued 
separate  though  parallel  lines  of  public  labor.  Personally, 
they  became  cordial  friends  again,  but  their  followers  were 
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never  reunited.  The  CalviDietio  MethoditU  were  finally 
orgnniied  in  three  denominationa.  The  fint  wa«  called 
Lniii)  Hnntinijdou't  Connection.  Her  ladyship  was  their 
liberal  patron  and  their  chief  director.  She  purehaaed  or 
built  for  them  numerous  chapels.  Their  pastors  were  set- 
tled, they  used  the  liturgy  of  the  national  Church,  but 
their  system  of  government  was  essentially  congregational. 
They  early  established  a  theological  school,  which  still  ex- 
ists under  the  title  of  Cheshunt  College.  They  have  not 
shared  the  prosperity  of  the  other  Methodist  bodies.  The 
last  British  religious  census  (for  1861)  reported  their  num- 
ber of  chapels  at  109,  with  accommodations  for  about 
39,000  hearers.  They  hare  now  less  than  100  preachers 
and  less  than  70  chapels. 

The  second  body  of  Calvlnistio  Methodists  was  called 
the  Wkilefield  Methoditlt.  They  no  longer  exist  as  a 
"connection"  or  denomination,  but  some  of  their  early 
churches  survive  among  the  independent  congregations  of 
England. 

The  third  and  greatest  resnit  of  Calrinistic  Methodism 
was  that  which  hears  the  title  of  the  Wtlsh  Caiviniwtic 
MethoditU.  Whitefield's  ministerial  incursions  into  Wales 
contributed  much  to  their  early  Buccess,  but  their  chief 
founders  were  Howell  Harris,  Oriffith  Jones,  Daniel  How- 
lands,  Howell  Daries,  and  Thomas  Charles,  the  last  sur- 
viving long  enough  to  shape  the  later  history  of  the  de- 
nomination. Its  first  "  association  "  was  held  in  174.3  ;  in 
1785  it  was  more  thoroughly  organized,  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  Charles.  According  to  statistics  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  respecting  Wales  for  1857,  there  were  in 
the  principality  52,670  Calvinietic  Methodist  eommnni- 
oants,  with  462  preachers  and  794  churches.  They  now 
report  in  Wales  about  60,000  members.  In  the  U.  R.  they 
have  4  conferences  and  about  4000  communicants,  who  are 
mostly  Welsh  immigrants. 

The  Waleyan  Meihoditt  New  Connection  is  the  title  of 
an  organisation  originally  composed  of  about  5000  seoeders 
from  the  parent  connection,  who  for  certain  alleged  griev- 
ances withdrew  in  1797,  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander 
Ktlham,  an  able  preacher  who  had  been  expelled  the  pre- 
ceding year  for  bis  sealous  advocacy  of  liberal  changes  in 
the  system  of  government  which  Wesley  had  established. 
The  Xew  Connection  adopted  equal  lay  and  ministerial 
representation  in  its  conference.  It  extended  into  Ireland, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  was  the  refuge  of  members  of 
the  elder  body  who  wore  dissatisfied  with  their  restricted 
liberties.  There  are  some  10,000  New  Connection  Meth- 
odists in  Canada.  The  Now  Connection  in  Canada  has 
recently  united  with  the  Wesleyans.  The  ministry  of 
this  denomination  now  comprises  about  260  travelling 
preachers,  and  its  membership  about  35,000  communicants. 

The  Primitim  Melhodittt  are  distinguished  by  their  ceal 
and  success,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  great  Methodist  family.  Lorenzo  Dow,  an  eccentric 
American  Methodist,  introduced  the  American  camp-meet- 
ing into  England  about  1807.  William  Clows,  a  Wealeyan 
local  preacher,  approved  and  labored  in  these  "  open-air  " 
assemblies.  Hugh  Bourne,  a  layman,  hut  an  influential 
chapel  trustee,  saw  in  them  an  important  means  of  reach- 
ing multitudes  of  the  common  people  who  could  not  other- 
wise be  brought  under  religious  influence.  He  defended 
them  in  a  pamphlet ;  counter-publications  were  issued  by 
the  preachers  of  Burslem  ana  Macclesfield  circuits.  Ko 
small  agitation  ensued,  and  in  1807  the  conference  de- 
nounced camp-meetings  and  "  disclaimed  connection  with 
them."  In  1808,  Bourne  was  expelled  from  the  connection  ; 
two  years  later  Clows  was  also  expelled.  They  continued, 
however,  their  "out-door  meetings,"  organized  their  con- 
verts in  classes,  and  in  1810  established  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connection.  It  retained  the  doctrines  and  in- 
ternal discipline  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  attempted 
to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  latter  in  dress, 
manners,  and  living.  It  revived  Wesley's  custom  of 
"  out-door  preaching,"  and  licensed  women  to  preach.  Its 
church  government  is  notably  liberal  towards  the  laity, 
two-thirds  of  its  annual  conference  being  laymen.  The 
Primitive  Methodists  have  done  much  good  among  the 
neglected  clasises  of  England;  they  hare  also  established 
several  foreign  missions.  In  the  U.  8.  they  have  about 
2000  members.  Their  aggregate  membership  is  more  than 
161,000,  and  their  ministers  about  1000. 

The  Primitive  Wetleyaut  of  Ireland  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  England,  above  noticed.  The  Irish 
body  was  distinguished  by  its  partiality  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  originated  in  that  partiality.  As 
early  as  1795  the  British  conference  allowed  its  preachers 
to  administer  the  sacraments  to  their  people,  under  speci- 
fied restrictions.  The  Irish  conference  (a  branch  of  the 
former)  voted  in  the  next  year  that  it  was  not  expedient 
for  the  preachers  within  its  territory  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  concession.    About  twenty  years  later  (1816),  in 


compliance  with  an  extensive  demand  of  the  people,  the 
concession  of  the  parent  conference  was  adopted.  In  a 
vote  of  88  members  there  was  a  minority  of  26  which 
sturdily  insisted  that  their  people  should  still  resort  to  the 
Established  Church  for  the  sacraments.  This,  it  was  ar- 
gued, was  Wesley's  design  down  to  his  death  regarding  all 
his  societies,  except  those  of  America,  where  the  Anglican 
establishment  had  ceased  to  exist.  Adam  Averell,  one  of 
the  most  commanding  members  of  the  Irish  conference, 
withdrew  (h>m  the  connection,  leading  with  him  the  mi- 
nority and  about  10,000  members.  Wesleyan  Methodism 
lost  by  this  schism  at  least  one-third  of  its  nnmerieal 
strength  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Primitives  have  not  had 
remarkable  suooess;  for  some  years  they  have  been  de- 
clining. Their  latest  statistics  which  have  reached  us  show' 
about  14,000  members  and  85  preachers. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  minor  sects  of  Methodists 
in  England,  among  which  may  bo  mentioned — (a)  The 
Band^room  Methodiettj  so  called  ft'om  a  "band-room"  in 
Hanehester  where  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  as  a 
Wesleyan  "class,"  but  where  they  violated  the  rules  of  the 
connection  by  admitting  persons  who  were  not  members 
of  the  society,  and  by  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  "  lead- 
ers' meeting,"  which  intervened  against  their  irregularities. 
They  seceded  in  1806.  They  have  annual  conferences, 
but  no  salaried  ministry.  They  have  had  no  remarkable 
snooesB,  and  have  changed  their  name  to  the  United  Fret 
Ooepel  CkHrehei.  (6)  The  Protettanl  Methodiilt,  chiefly  se- 
oeders from  the  Wesleyan  societies  of  Leeds,  who  became 
disaffected  in  1828  because  the  societies  placed  an  organ 
in  one  of  their  chapels.  More  than  1000  communicants, 
including  66  class-leaders  and  28  local  preachers,  com- 
bined in  the  schism,  (r)  The  Wetltyan  Mrtkodiit  A—oeia- 
tion,  originated  in  18.^5  by  a  secession  chiefly  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Warren,  who  with  his  fol- 
lowers opposed  the  introduction  of  theological  schools 
among  the  Wesleyans.  Though  Wesley  himself  had  pro- 
posed such  means  of  ministerial  education,  it  was  assumed 
by  the  seceders  that  they  were  incompatible  with  the  ge- 
nius of  Methodism,  and  would  be  adverse  to  its  prosperity. 
The  Prolettnnt  Metkodiitt  of  Leeds  united  with  these  Asso- 
ciation Methodists  in  1828.  (d)  The  Seformed  Melhodieli 
originated  in  an  extraordinary  procseding  of  the  parent 
Wesleyan  conference  in  1849,  wnen  six  of  its  members, 
some  of  them  eminent  men,  were  arraigned  before  that 
body  and  half  of  them  reproved,  the  other  half  expelled, 
under  an  accusation  of  disguised  hostility  to  the  confer- 
ence and  of  secret  co-operation  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Association.  It  was  alleged  by  the  accused  and  their 
many  friends  that  the  action  of  the  conference  was  pro- 
cipitate,  and  violated  the  legal  formalities  in  soch  eases 
required.  It  excited  profound  agitation  throughout  the 
connection,  and  no  less  than  100,000  Wesleyans  seceded. 
These  last-mentioned  three  bodies  have  been  consolidated 
under  the  title  of  the  United  MelkoditI  Fret  Ckireke: 
They  have  adopted  a  "liberal"  system  of  ohnreh  govern- 
ment, admitting  laymen  to  their  annual  conference  or  as- 
sembly, and  giving  independent  jurisdiction  to  the  circuits 
over  their  interior  or  local  affairs.  They  report  about  312 
ministers  and  68,000  members. 

Besides  these  branches,  others  of  less  significance  have 
existed  for  more  or  less  time  in  England  or  Ireland,  sneh 
as  the  Wetleyan  Reform  Union,  a  remnant  of  the  schism 
of  1849  (who  were  unwilling  to  be  merged  in  the  United 
Methodiit  Free  Cknreh),  the  Independent  Metkoditli,  the 
Tent  MethodiH;  etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  seoession 
has  played  a  conspicnous  part  in  the  history  of  English 
Methodism,  The  frequency  of  this  evil  is  attributable 
largely  to  the  ardent  popular  elements  which  it  has  i>een 
the  task  of  the  denomination  to  gather  and  improve,  but 
still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  restricted  and  rigid  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  which  Wesley's  "Deed  of  Declaration"  has  en- 
tailed upon  the  parent  body.  Every  schism  in  the  history 
of  Methodism  has  been  occasioned  by  ecclesiastical  or 
economical  provocations ;  no  theological  defection  or  con- 
troversy has  ever  seriously  disturbed  the  denomination  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  now  pass  to  Methodism  in  the  New  World,  where 
it  has  had  its  chief  mission,  and  where  by  its  peculiar  prac- 
tical system,  especially  by  its  ministerial  "  itinerancy,"  it 
has  spread  the  provisions  of  religion  coextensively  with 
the  ever-extending  emigration,  until  it  has  become  nn- 
merically  the  predominant  denomination  of  the  republic. 

The  Methodiit  Epitenpal  Chnreh  is  the  title  of  the  ear- 
liest Methodist  organisation  in  the  IT.  8.  Philip  Embury, 
with  other  Wesleyon  immigrants  f>-om  Ireland,  began  to 
hold  meetings  for  preaching  and  prayer  in  New  York  City 
as  early  as  1766.  In  the  next  year  Capt.  Thomas  Webb, 
a  British  officer  who  like  Embury  had  been  a  Wesleyan 
local  preacher  in  England,  visited  the  little  flock,  and 
preached  to  them  in  his  regimentals,  exciting  much  popa- 
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lar  intereat.  The  smptain  also  jpreaohed  ^n  Long  laland, 
in  New  Jersej,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
and  is  honored  as  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  American 
Methodism.  Embury's  conp-egation  increased  rapidly  in 
New  York.  In  1767  they  worshipped  in  a  rigging-loft, 
which  was  thronged,  and  in  17S8  they  built  the  famous 
old  **  John  street  chapel,"  Buppoaed  to  be  the  first  Meth- 
odist church  erected  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  though 
about  the  same  time  Robert  Strawbridge  (another  Irish 
Wesleyan )  began  to  preach,  formed  societies,  and  built  a 
small  chapel  on  Sam  s  Creek,  Frederick  oo.,  Md.  Some 
Methodist  authorities  still  consider  it  doubtful  which  had 
priority,  Embury  or  Strawbridge;  the  Church  generally, 
nowerer,  recognises  the  date  of  Embury's  labors  (1788)  in 
New  York  as  the  epoch  of  American  Methodism.  In  1769, 
Wesley  sent  over  two  of  his  itinerants,  Pillmoor  and  Board- 
man,  who  labored  successfully  in  and  about  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  They  were  followed  in  1771  by  Wright  and 
Asbury.  The  latter  became  the  representative  oharaoter 
and  most  effective  bishop  of  the  denomination,  and  did 
more  for  its  outspread  and  permanence  than  any  other 
man  in  its  history.  In  1773,  Wesley  sent  over  two  more 
itinerants,  Rankin  and  Shadford;  and  this  year  is  also 
memorable  for  the  session  of  the  first  American  Methodist 
eonferonoe.  It  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  reported 
1160  members  of  society  and  10  preaohers — the  same  num- 
ber of  the  latter  as  constituted  Wesley's  first  conference  in 
England  tweoty-nine  years  before.  Notwithstanding  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country  during  the  ensuing 
American  Revolution,  the  cause  prospered,  and  in  1784 
enrolled  15,000  oommanioants.  There  were  now  84  preaoh- 
ers, trsrelling  46  "otrouits,"  for  by  this  time  a  consider- 
able native  ministry  had  been  raised  up.  Hitherto,  the 
Methodists  had  been  dependent  on  the  colonial  English 
Church  for  the  sacraments,  none  of  their  own  preachers  hav- 
ing yet  been  ordained ;  bnt  in  this  year  Wesley  ordained 
two  of  his  English  itinerants  to  the  function  of  presbyters, 
and  consecrated  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  as  a  bishop,  and  sent 
them  to  Amtriea  with  authority  to  organise  the  scattered 
societies  as  a  distinct  Church,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America."  He  sent 
with  them  a  printed  liturgy  and  formulia  for  ordinations, 
the  sacraments,  marriage,  burial  of  the  dead,  etc.,  abridged 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  substantially  the 
same  as  those  still  in  force  in  the  Methodist  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. Coke  and  his  two  presbyters  assembled  a  general 
conference  about  Christmas  at  Baltimore,  where  the  plan 
appointed  by  Wesley  was  adopted,  and  Asbury  (at  Wes- 
ley's suggestion)  was  ordainea  successively  deacon,  pres- 
byter, and  bishop.  Wesley  was  led  to  these  extraordinary 
measures  by  the  abolition  of  the  authority  of  the  English 
Church  establishment  in  the  colonies,  by  the  urgent  de- 
mand of  his  American  people  for  the  sacraments,  and  by 
his  repeated  failure  to  obtain  relief  for  them  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  some  of  his  preochor^y  the  bishop  of  London. 

American  Methodism  had  now  become  a  consolidated 
and  distinct  Church.  It  retained  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  English  Methodism,  as  well  as  its  theology,  except  that 
its  chief  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  bish- 
ops. As  it  rapidly  extended  over  the  continent  its  annual 
eonferences  were mnltiplied,  until  in  1792  regular  "general 
conferences"  were  created,  meeting  quadrennially,  and 
comprising  all  the  travelling  preachers  who  could  attend. 
It  was  fonnd  necessary  at  last,  by  the  growth  of  the  min- 
istry, to  make  the  general  conference  a  deUfjated  body.  It 
assembled  as  such,  for  the  first  time,  in  1812,  at  the  Old 
John  street  church,  New  York.  The  ratio  of  delegates  to 
the  number  of  travelling  preachers  has  been  necessarily 
changed  from  time  to  time.  In  1872,  the  popular  demand 
for  lay  representation  having  prevailed,  the  delegates  con- 
sisted of  one  minister  for  forty-five  of  the  preachers,  and 
two  laymen  for  every  annual  conference.  The  ministry 
itself  had  been  lealoas  in  the  promotion  of  lay  represen- 
tation. 

The  qaadrennial  general  conference  is  the  supremo  as- 
sembly of  the  Church — legislative,  judicial,  executive.  It 
eleets  the  bishops,  who  arc,  in  fact,  but  its  executive  agents  ; 
it  makes  all  laws  except  minor  local  regulations,  which  are 
left  to  the  annual  conferences;  it  tries  judicial  appeals 
from  the  annual  conferences;  it  is  itself  under  constitu- 
tional restraints,  called  *'  Restrictive  Rules,"  which  can  be 
suspended  or  changed  only  by  the  concurrence  of  specified 
majorities  In  the  general  conference  and  in  all  the  annual 
conferences.  American  Methodism  has  now  a  quarterly 
conference  for  each  circuit ;  a  district  conference  for  all  the 
circuits  which  are  under  the  care  of  each  presiding  elder; 
annual  conferences  for  larger  sections  of  the  country,  em- 
bracing often  considerable  portions  of  one  or  more  States ; 
and  a  general  conference,  comprehending  all  the  annual 
eonferences.  The  work  of  the  denomination  is  thus  under 
periodical  raperrision  in  a  series  of  sessions  extending 


flrom  a  quarter  of  a  year  to  four  years.  The  preaohers  are 
appointed  at  the  annual  conferences  for  one  year,  bnt  they 
oan  be  assigned  for  three  successive  years  to  the  same  ap- 
pointment. The  bishops  make  these  appointments,  aided 
by  the  presiding  alders ;  the  latter  oan  be  continued  four 
years  on  the  same  district.  The  bishops  are  required  by 
an  organic  law  of  the  Charch  to  travel  at  large.  Tbe 
whole  nation  is  their  common  diocese.  The  denomination 
has  a  powerful  publishing  institution  called  the  "  Book 
Concern,"  with  above  $1,000,000  capital.  It  has  two  large 
establishments — one  in  New  York,  the  other  in  Cincinnati 
—  with  depositories  in  other  cities  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco.  It  issues  a  quarterly  review,  two  monthly 
magaiines  (one  in  German),  a  monthly  Sunday-school 
paper,  several  weekly  Sunday-school  and  tract  journals  in 
different  languages,  and  nine  or  ten  weekly  religious  news- 
papers. There  are  also  several  unofficial  or  independent 
religious  journals  issued  in  various  parts  of  the  Church. 
Its  theology  and  ecclesiastical  economy  have  been  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  the  preliminary  remarks  of  this  article. 
Though  the  denomination  maintains  episcopacy  and  the 
two  ministerial  orders  of  deacons  and  presbyters,  it  does 
not  claim  for  thom  divine  right  or  scriptural  obligation. 
It  regards  them  only  as  expedient  for  its  own  peculiar 
working  system.  Episcopacy  it  esteems  merely  as  an 
office,  not  as  an  "order."  The  English  Methodists  have 
neither  bishops  nor  deacons,  but  the  American  Methodists 
recognise  the  Wesleyans  as  a  genuine  Church.  Wesley 
did  not  believe  that  any  particular  system  of  church  polity 
is  enjoined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  claim  of  any 
denomination  to  validity  at  a  Christian  Church  does  not 
rest,  in  the  estimation  of  Methodists,  on  its  form  of  organ- 
isation, but  on  theological  and  moral  grounds. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  its  division,  by  the  sep- 
aration from  it  of  all  the  eonferences  (save  one)  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  their  organisation  as  the  "  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South ;"  by  which  measure  were 
severed  from  the  parent  Church  1474  travelling  preachers, 
2550  local  preachers,  330,710  white  members,  124,811  col- 
ored members,  and  2978  Indian  mission  converts,  making 
an  aggregate  of  462,428.  At  the  general  conference  of 
1844  the  anti-slavery  controversy,  which  had  long  agitated 
the  denomination,  culminated  in  measures  which  led  the 
Southern  delegates  to  declare  that  it  would  be  impossible 
any  longer  to  maintain  Southern  Methodism  in  connection 
with  the  Norihem  portion  of  the  denomination.  The  con- 
ference thereupon  made  provision  for  a  separate  organisa- 
tion of  the  South,  contingent  on  the  necessity  of  any  such 
division.  This  necessity  was  subsequently  asserted  by 
Southern  conferences,  quarterly  and  annual,  and  a  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1845,  at  which  the  new 
Church  was  definitively  organised.  (See  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Churcr,  South.)  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  the  arguments,  pro  and  con.,  of  this  great  ecclesiastical 
oontroversy,  nor  is  it  desirable.  Later  national  events 
have  extinguished  the  chief  cause  of  the  strife,  and  fra- 
ternal and  conciliatory  measures  may  now  well  befit  both 
parties,  even  should  reunion  be  out  of  the  question.  Both 
churches  have  since  the  civil  war  had  signal  success. 

There  are  now  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  80 
annual  conferences,  10,854  travelling  preachers,  12,581  local 

preachers, members,  1,383,876  Sunday-school  pupils, 

200,492  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  property  in  ohurchea 
and  parsonages  amounting  to  f^8,893,045.  It  has  27  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  5  theological  schools,  and  69  acade- 
mies or  boarding  schools.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Charoh 
has  foreign  missions  in  Mexico,  South  America,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Oermany,  Switierland,  Italy,  Bulgaria, 
Africa,  India,  and  China.  In  Africa  (Liberia)  it  has  a 
conference,  a  colored  bishop,  a  weekly  journal,  and  schools. 
In  Germany  it  has  a  conterence,  a  theological  seminary, 
and  a  "book  concern,"  with  one  quarterly,  two  semi- 
monthly, and  two  monthly  periodicals.  Its  home  missions 
are  numerous  and  notably  successful,  especially  among 
our  German  and  Scandinavian  population.  Its  German 
work  includes  8  conferences,  with  161  travelling  preachers, 
346  local  preachers,  35,000  communicants,  500  ehurehes  or 
chapels,  2  colleges,  2  orphan  asylums,  a  weekly  journal,  a 
Sunday-school  periodical,  and  a  monthly  magaiine.  It  was 
from  this  prosperous  home  German  work  that  its  missions 
in  Oermany  and  Switierland  sprang.  The  Scandinavian 
domestic  missions  oomprise  50  travelling  preachers,  52 
local  preachers,  50  churches,  about  5000  members,  and  a 
monthly  journal. 

The  Melhodiet  Protrelant  CkHreh  arose  from  a  contro- 
versy in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  against  the  alleged 
exclusively  clerical  government  of  the  denomination.  The 
seceders  opposed  episcopacy  and  demanded  lay  represen- 
tation. They  organised  at  a  convention  held  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1830,  which  in  a  session  of  about  twenty  days 
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formod  s  constitution,  retaining  the  doctrines  and  essential 
discipline  of  the  elder  Churoh,  but  ezeluding  episoopacj 
and  establishing  equal  laj  and  clerical  representation  in 
the  goremment  of  the  Church.  Its  annual  conferences 
hare  presidents  elected  by  ballot.  It  ha«  a  delegated  gen- 
eral conference,  composed  of  laymen  and  preachers  sent 
from  its  annual  conferences.  As  the  Protestant  Methodists 
demanded  not  only  lay  representation,  but  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy,  the  concession  of  the  former  by  the  parent 
Church  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  them  back  again  to 
its  fold.  They  have  themselves  been  divided  by  the  contro- 
versy on  slavery  into  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of 
the  Xorth-westem  States  and  the  Methodist  Protestants 
of  the  Southern  States ;  latterly,  the  Northern  branch  has 
assumed  the  title  of  the  MethodhI  Citirch,  proposing  to 
combine  under  this  name  the  various  Methodist  sects 
vhich  have  rejected  episcopacy.  This  body  reports  about 
7i,000  members  and  Sib  preachers.  The  Mttnodiil  Prot- 
ettaHl;  South,  report  about  60,000  members  and  423 
preaohcrs.  The  two  branches  have  taken  steps  for  uniflca- 
tion  nnder  the  title  Metkoditt  Protatant  Church. 

The  Weslegan  Methoditt  Church  originated  chiefly  in  the 
anti-slavery  controversy ;  the  question  of  lay  representa- 
tion, however,  became  one  of  the  motives  of  its  organisa- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  sealous  anti-slavery  preaoners  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  called  a  convention  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  where  the  new  Church  was  formed 
on  a  basis  identical  in  theology  and  internal  discipline  with 
that  of  the  elder  body,  but  excluding  episcopacy  and  pre- 
siding elders,  and  providing  lay  representation.  They  have 
annually  elected  presidents  of  conferences  and  stationed 
chairmen  of  districts.  Their  preachers  are  appointed  by 
a  committee,  the  conference  having  authoritative  revision 
of  the  appointments.  Local  preachers  as  well  as  laymen 
have  representation  in  the  annual  and  general  conferences. 
At  the  time  of  the  organisation  of  this  body  it  reported 
6000  members,  with  300  preachers,  travelling  and  local. 
It  now  reports  about  20,000  members  and  26U  preachers. 

The  African  MethodiH  Epinopal  Church,  whose  members 
are  sometimes  called  AlUnite;  was  organized  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1816,  under  the  guidance  of  Richard  Allen,  after- 
wards Bishop  Allen.  They  considered  themselves  dis- 
paraged and  oppressed  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  finding  no  redress,  formed  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent body,  oonsecrated  Allen  as  their  first  bishop,  and 
adopted  a  system  of  government  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  parent  Church.  They  have  spread  considerably 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  have  extended 
into  Canada.  They  report  200,000  members  and  600 
preaohers,  including  7  bishops. 

The  Zion  African  Methoditt  Epitcopal  Church  originated 
in  a  secession  of  colored  people  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches  of  Now  York  City  in  1819.  They  retain 
all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  parent  Church,  but  elect 
their  bishops  annually.  These  officers  are  not  consecrated 
by  formal  ordination.  They  report  164,000  members  and 
about  500  preachers. 

The  Colored  Methoditt  Epiaeopal  Church  in  America 
consists  mostly  of  former  African  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churoh,  South.  After  the  civil  war  the 
colored  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
desired  a  separate  organisation ;  this  desire  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  new  Church  was  accordingly  formed  on  Dec. 
16,  1870.  W.  U.  Miles  and  K.  M.  Vanderhorst,  colored 
men,  were  consecrated  bishops.  It  consists  of  some  75,000 
members.  No  white  person  is  admitted  to  its  membership. 
It  has  a  weekly  journal  ( The  Chriilian  Index,  published  at 
Louisville,  Ky.),  In  its  theology  and  polity  it  is  a  copy 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  latter 
extends  to  it  parental  care,  without  trenching  on  its  in- 
dependence. It  includes  but  a  fragment  of  the  former 
numeroni  African  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  some  of  these  remain  in  the  latter,  some 
have  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  thousands 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  two  African  Episcopal  churches 
above  mentioned. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Chritt,  though  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravians,  have  no  rela- 
tions with  the  latter,  but  are  Methodists,  and  are  often 
called  German  Methoditta.  In  theology  and  polity  thoy 
are  nearly  identical  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
having  bishops,  a  general  conference,  and  annnal  confer- 
ences. They  date  from  1800,  the  year  of  their  first  con- 
ference, and  have  numerous  societies  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States. 

The  Erangelicnl  A—ociation  is  also  an  organisation  of 
German  Methodists,  sometimes  called  Albright;  from  the 
name  of  their  principal  founder.  They  have  bishops,  a 
general  conference,  and  annual  conferences,  about  635 
preachers,  and  80,000  members. 


by  friends  of  two  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churoh  who  were  expelled  from  the  Genesee  conference. 
They  disclaim  episcopacy,  but  have  an  elective  euperin- 
tendent,  whose  term  of  service  is  four  years;  otherwise, 
they  copy  the  discipline  and  also  the  theology  of  the  pa- 
rent Cnurch,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  teal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  "simplicity "  of  primitive  Methodism. 
They  insist  on  congregational  singing,  excluding  instru- 
mental music ;  on  free  seats  in  the  congregation ;  on  ex- 
tempore preaching;  on  plainness  of  dress  and  living;  and 
especially  on  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  They 
have  about  100  preachers  and  6000  members. 

The  Canada  Weeleann  Methodieta  were  organized  in  1828. 
Before  that  date  the  Methodist  societies  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  but  the  political  difTercnces  of  the 
two  countries  rendered  an  independent  organiiation  of 
Canadian  Methodism  expedient;  and  the  general  confer- 
ence in  the  U.  S.  readily  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  its  Cana- 
dian communicants.  The  latter  in  their  new  organisa- 
tion did  not  adopt  episcopacy,  but  copied  mostly  the  polity 
of  the  English  Wosleyans  and  affiliated  with  the  latter. 
They  have  a  book  concern,  weekly  journal  apd  periodicals, 
a  university,  Indian  missions,  and  70,000  member!. 

The  Eattern  Britith  American  Wettcyan  Methodittt  are 
a  branch  of  the  great  English  Wesleyan  family,  with  an 
annual  conference,  a  book  concern,  a  weekly  journal,  a 
collegiate  institution,  150  preachers,  and  about  17,000  com- 
municants. They  are  now  united  with  the  Canada  Wctleyaa 
Uethodiett  in  the  Canada  Methodiet  Church. 

The  Methoditt  Epitcopal  Church  of  Canada  was  founded 
in  1828  by  Canadi^  Methodists  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  of  the  mtjority  of  their  brethren,  who  in  their 
reorganization  after  the  separation  from  the  Church  in  the 
V.  S.  declined  to  continue  the  episcopal  government  under 
which  they  had  hitherto  existea  and  prospered.  The  mi- 
nority organized  separately  on  the  model  of  the  parent 
Church.  It  has  bishops,  a  publishing-house  with  a  weekly 
and  other  periodicals,  more  than  20,000  communicants,  and 
230  preachers. 

The  latest  estimate  of  Methodism  throughout  the  world 
is  4,000,000  communicants,  of  which  number  the  U.  S.  and 
the  North  American  British  possessions  have  2,591,875. 
These  being  actual  recorded  members  of  the  churches,  do 
not  of  course  comprise  the  total  Methodist  ^;>u'a(ioii.  It 
has  been  usual  in  calculating  the  latter  to  add  three  non- 
communicant  members  of  the  congregation  for  each  re- 
corded member  of  the  Church,  including  thus  the  children 
of  communicants  and  the  other  numerous  adherents  of  the 
denomination,  who,  while  habitually  attending  its  services, 
do  not  formally  join  its  societies.  At  this  rate,  the  Meth- 
odist population  throughout  the  world  must  be  16,000,000, 
an  aggregate  considerably  larger  than  the  earlier  estimate 
of  Tyerman,  above  given.  Notwithstanding  the  great  an- 
nual growth  of  the  denomination,  this  total  is  probably 
exaggerated ;  14,000,000  would  l>e  a  more  correct  estimate. 

Abel  Stevens. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  South.  The  in- 
troduction of  Methodism  into  America  dates  from  1766, 
but  it  was  not  till  1784  that  it  received  a  distinct  ecclesi- 
astical organization.  In  that  year  John  Wesley,  having 
repudiated  the  doctrine  of  prelatical  succession,  set  apart 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  superintendent  or  bishop,  and  empowered 
him  to  organize  toe  Methodists  of  America  into  an  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  Francis  Asbury  as  hie  colleague  in  the 
episcopate,  and  other  ministers  as  elders  or  presbyters. 
He  abridged  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  reducing  them  to  twenty-four — another  was  sub- 
sequently added — and  curtailing  several  of  them,  so  as  to 
free  them  from  alleged  Calvinistic  elements;  and  in  a 
similar  way  he  abridged  the  Liturgy,  eliminating  passages 
which  are  thought  to  have  a  Romish  complexion.  These 
formularies  were  adopted  by  the  "  Christmas  Conference," 
and  the  Church  was  organised  under  the  style  of  "  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America."  All  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Methodism,  such  as  itinerancy, 
conferences,  love-feasts,  class-meetings,  psalmody,  etc., 
were  retained  as  in  England,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  new  country  required.  As  the  connection  rapidly  in- 
creased, it  was  found  expedient  to  divide  it  into  several 
annual  conferences,  with  a  General  Conference,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences,  to  meet  quad- 
rennially. The  first  General  Conference  met  in  New  York 
in  1812.  For  thirty-two  years  the  Church  fiourished  under 
this  r6gime  aa  a  united  and  powerful  organisation.  It 
became,  indeed,  too  unwieldy  for  one  General  Confcr«nco 
jurisdiction,  and  this,  with  the  question  of  slavery,  which 
had  agitated  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  rendered  a 
division   necessary.    At  the  General  Conference, lield  in 
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interest,  and  measnTes  were  adopted  in  the  interest  of 
peace  for  a  separation  of  the  Church  into  two  distinct  or- 

Siniiations.  This  is  concisely  set  forth  in  an  account  of 
e  organization  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  inserted  in 
the  DiHciptine  of  1846  as  follows ;  "  In  the  judgment  of 
the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conforenoes  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  the  continued  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the  Church,  the  fre- 
quent action  on  that  subject  in  the  General  Conference, 
and  ospecially  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  1844  in  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  bishops,  who 
had  become  connected  with  slarery  by  marriage,  pro- 
duced a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which  rendered  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  General  Conference  over 
the  conferences  aforesaid  inconsistent  with  the  success  of 
the  ministry  in  their  proper  calling.  This  conviction  they 
declared  in  solemn  form  to  the  General  Conference,  accom- 
panied with  a  protest  against  the  action  referred  to,  as- 
sured that  public  opinion  in  the  slaveholding  States 
would  demand,  and  that  a  due  regard  to  the  vital  interests 
of  Christ's  kingdom  would  justify,  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent organiiation.  The  developments  of  a  few  months 
Tindicated  their  anticipations.  The  Church  in  the  South 
and  South-west,  in  her  primary  assemblies,  her  quarterly 
and  annual  conferences,  with  a  unanimity  unparalleled  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  approved  the  course  of  toe  delegates, 
and  declared  her  conviction  that  a  separate  jurisdiction 
was  necessary  to  her  existence  and  prosperity.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844  baring  adopted  a  '  Flan  of  Sepa- 
ration '  and  provided  for  the  erection  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences in  the  slaveholding  States  into  a  separate  ecclesias- 
tical connection,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Southern  Gen- 
eral Conference,  the  delegates  of  the  aforementioned  con- 
ferences in  a  published  address  recommended  that  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  said  conferences,  duly  in- 
structed as  to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry  and  laity,  should 
assemble  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  tirst  day  of  May,  1845. 
The  convention  met,  delegates  having  been  formally  ap- 
pointed in  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  and  after  a 
full  and  minute  representation  of  all  the  facts  in  the  prem- 
ise?, acting  under  the  provisional  '  Plan  of  Separation,' 
declared  by  solemn  resolution  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  ei- 
ercised  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  over  the  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
States  entirely  dt'etohed,  and  erected  the  said  annual  con- 
ferences into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  connection,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  The  Methoditt  Epitcopal  Church,  South,  the 
first  General  Conference  of  which  was  held  In  the  town 
of  Petersburg,  Va.,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1846."  The 
"  Plan  of  i^cparation  "  was  conceived  in  the  most  fraternal 
■jpirit,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  South  was  urged  by  such 
distinguished  Nortnem  men  as  Drs.  Olin,  Elliott,  and 
others,  who  believed  that  the  Church  in  the  South  would 
be  mined  if  Bishop  Andrew  were  deposed  from  the  epis- 
copate (as  virtually  proposed  in  the  pending  resolution), 
and  in  the  North  if  he  exercised  his  episcopal  functions  in 
the  Northern  conferences.  The  "  Plan  "  is  as  follows : 
"  The  select  committee  of  nine  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  declaration  of  the  delegates  from  the 'conferences  of 
the  slaveholding  States  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report:  Whereas,  a  Declaration  has  been  presented  to 
this  General  Conference,  with  the  signatures  oi  fi/ty-otu 
delegates  of  the  body  ttom  thirteen  annual  conferences  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  representing  that,  for  various 
reasons  ennmerated,  the  oDjects  and  purposes  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  church  organization  cannot  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  General  Conference  as  now  constituted  ;  and  where- 
as, in  the  event  of  a  separation,  a  contingency  to  which  the 
Declaration  asks  attention  as  not  improbable,  we  esteem  it 
the  doty  of  this  General  Conference  to  meet  the  emergency 
with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity ,-  therefore, 
Bemlved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences 
in  General  Conference  assembled — 1st,  That  should  the 
conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  find  it  necessary  to 
unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  the  following 
rule  shall  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  such  connection  :  All  the  societies,  stations,  and 
conferences  adhering  to  the  Church  in  the  South  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and 
conferences  shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral 
care  of  the  Southern  Church ;  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to 
organixe  churches  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the 
Chureh,  South,  nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pas- 
toral oversight  therein,  it  being  understood  that  the  min- 
istry of  the  South  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in 
relation  to  stations,  societies,  and  conferences  adhering,  by 
rote  of  a  majority,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
provided  also,  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  looieties. 
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stations,  and  conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division, 
and  not  to  interior  charges,  which  shall  in  all  cases  be 
left  to  the  care  of  that  Chureh  within  whose  territory  they 
are  situated.  2d,  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of 
every  grade  and  office  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
may,  as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church  or  without 
blame  attach  tnemselvcs  to  the  Chureh,  South.  3d,  Re- 
tolred,  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  annual  conferences  in  Gen- 
eral Conference  assembled,  That  we  recommend  to  all  the  - 
annual  conferences,  at  their  first  approaching  sessions,  to 
authorize  a  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  so  that 
the  first  clause  shall  read  thus :  '  They  shall  not  appropriate 
the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern  nor  of  the  Chartered  Fund 
to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling, 
supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers, 
their  wives,  widows,  and  children,  and  to  such  other  pur- 
poses as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Conference.'  4tb,  That  when- 
ever the  annual  conferences,  by  a  vote  of  throe-fourths  of 
all  their  members  voting  on  the  third  resolution,  shall  have 
concurred  in  the  recommendation  to  alter  the  sixth  restrict- 
ive article,  the  agents  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati  shall, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to,  deliver  over 
to  any  authorized  agent  or  appointee  of  the  Church,  South, 
should  one  be  authorized,  all  notes  and  book-accounts  against 
the  ministers,  church-members,  or  citizens  within  its  bound- 
aries, with  authority  to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  Southern  Church ;  and  that  said  agents  also  convey 
to  the  aforesaid  agent  or  appointee  of  the  South  all  the  real 
estate,  and  assign  to  him  all  the  property,  including  presses, 
stock,  and  all  right  and  interest  connected  with  the  print- 
ing establishments  at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  Nashville, 
which  now  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh.  5th, 
That  when  the  annual  conferences  shall  have  approved  the 
aforesaid  change  in  the  sixth  restrictive  article  there  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  above  agent  of  the  Southern  Church 
Bo  much  of  the  capital  and  produce  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  as  will,  with  the  notes,  book-accounts,  presses,  etc. 
mentioned  in  the  lost  resolution,  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  whole  property  of  said  Concern  that  the  travelling 
ministers  in  the  Southern  Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  travel- 
ling ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  the  di- 
vision to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  travelling 
preachers  in  the  forthcoming  Minute:  6th,  That  the  above 
transfer  shall  be  in  the  form  of  annual  payments  of  $2600 
per  annum,  and  specifically  in  stock  of  the  Book  Concern 
and  in  Southern  notes  and  accounts  due  the  establishment, 
and  accruing  after  the  first  transfer  mentioned  above;  and 
until  all  the  payments  are  made  the  Southern  Church  shall 
■bare  in  all  the  net  profits  of  the  Book  Concern  in  the  pro- 
pprtion  that  the  amount  due  them  or  in  arrears  bears  to  all 
the  property  of  the  Concern.  7th,  That  Nathan  Bangs, 
George  Peck,  and  James  B.  Finley  bo  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  commissioners  to  act  in  concert  with  the  same 
number  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Southern  or- 
ganization (should  one  be  formed)  to  estimate  the  amount 
which  will  fall  due  to  the  South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and 
to  have  full  power  to  carry  into  efi'ect  the  whole  arrange- 
ments proposed  with  regard  to  the  division  of  property, 
should  the  separation  take  place.  And  if  by  any  means  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  this  board  of  commissioners,  the  Book 
Committee  at  New  York  shall  fill  said  vacancy.  8th,  That 
whenever  any  agents  of  the  Southern  Church  are  clothed 
with  legal  authority  or  corporate  power  to  act  in  the  prem- 
ises, the  agents  at  New  York  are  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  act  in  concert  with  said  Southern  agents  so  as  to 
give  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  a  legally  binding 
force.  9th,  That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  meeting-bouses,  parsonages,  colleges,  schools, 
conference-funds,  cemeteries,  and  of  every  kind  within  the 
limits  of  the  Southern  organization,  shall  be  for  ever  free 
from  any  claim  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chureh,  80  far  as  this  resolution  can  be  of  force  in  the 
premises.  10th,  That  the  Churoh  so  formed  in  the  South 
shall  have  a  common  property  in  all  the  copyrights  in  pos- 
session of  the  Book  Concern  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  commissioners.  11th, 
Maolved,  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  lay 
that  part  of  this  report  requiring  the  action  of  the  annual 
conferences  before  toem  as  soon  as  possible,  beginning  with 
the  Now  York  conference.  12th,  Retohed,  That  the  Book 
Agents  at  New  York  be  directed  to  make  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  conferences  South  for  their  dividend  from  the 
Chartered  Fund  as  the  commissioners  to  be  provided  for 
shall  agree  upon.  Robkrt  Paihe,  Chairman. 

"  New  York,  June  1, 1844." 

The  Southern  conferences  organized  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  Plan,  and  at  the  first  general 
conference  (in  1846)  Joshua  Soule,  senior  bishop  of  the 
M.  £.  Chureh,  and  Bishop  Andrew  adhered  South,  and 
were  leoognized  in  their  episcopal  character;  and  William  ^ 
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Capers,  D.  D.,  and  Robert  Paine,  D.  D.,  were  elected  and 
eonsocrated  as  their  colleagaes.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.  D.,  was 
appointed  to  bear  the  fraternal  regards  of  the  conference 
to  the  (lenoral  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Cliareh,- which  met 
in  Pittsburg  in  1848,  but  that  conference  declined  to  receive 
him  in  his  official  character,  and  repudiated  the  "  Plan  of 
Separation"  as  null  and  void.  A  refusal  to  divide  the 
Church  property  with  the  Southern  Church  led  to  litigation, 
which  was  finally  terminated  by  a  decit^ion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.,  which  recognised  the  validity  of  the 
Plan  agreeably  to  the  claim  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
The  court  affirmed  that  according  to  its  provisions  "  the 
religious  association  known  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  C.  P.  of  America,  as  then  existing,  was 
divided  into  two  associations  or  distinct  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches,  as  in  the  bill  of  complaint  ia  alleged."  At 
first,  the  bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church  (North)  declined  to 
exercise  their  functiona  in  the  South  ;  but  during  the  war 
(1862-05)  and  since,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of 
their  Ocncrnl  Conference,  they  have  organized  annual  con- 
ferences in  all  parts  of  the  South,  as  have  also  the  "  Afri- 
can "  and  "  African  Zion  "  connootions,  thus  taking  from 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  a  largo  part  of  its  colored  mem- 
bers, of  whom  it  numbered  nearly  200,000  in  18«0.  At 
the  flcneral  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Churah  in  1872,  mes- 
sengers were  appointed  to  bear  fraternal  greetings  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  South,  which  met 
in  Louisville  in  1871.  Themannerin  which  these  messen- 
gers fnliilled  their  mission  and  were  received  by  the  con- 
ference was  highly  creditable  to  both  parties.  The  con- 
ference responded  fraternally  to  their  communications,  and 
authorized  the  bishops  to  appoint  commissioners  to  bear 
fraternal  greetings  to  the  Qeneral  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  which  is  to  meet  in  1876.  and  to  adjust  existing 
difficulties  between  the  two  connections.  The  same  vene- 
rable minister,  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  now  over  ninety  years 
of  age.  who  was  appointed  on  a  similar  errand  in  1848, 
leads  this  fraternal  commission.  The  tendency  to  fmtemal 
intercourse  is  increasing.  Few  of  either  connection  desire 
organic  union,  as  the  representation  in  one  general  con- 
ference would  be  little  more  than  nominal,  the  annual  con- 
ferences being  so  numerous  and  the  membership  so  large. 
It  would  bo  better  to  subdivide  both  connections,  so  as  to 
have  several  distinct  jurisdictions,  all  of  which  might  be 
represented  in  an  (ecumenical  conference,  with  no  legislative 
or  judicial  powers.  Though  all  the  Arminisn  Methodists 
in  the  world  agree  in  the  great  essentials  of  Methodism, 
yet  there  is  considerable  difference  in  matters  of  politv, 
which  preclude  organic  union,  but  need  not  interfere  with 
{Vatemal  intercourse.  The  *•  two  Methodisms,"  r.  g,,  differ 
as  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  bishops  and  the'general 
eonferoncc — the  M.  E.  Church,  Soutn,  holding  that  the 
bishops  are  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  and 
cannot  be  d^pr^ed  by  a  rfe^^-r/a/^rf  general  conference,  except 
as  they  may  be  excommunicated  by  regular  process  of  trial ; 
which  was  the  vexed  question  that  divided  the  Church  in 
1844.  The  M.  E.  Church  has  made  an  addition  to  the  terms 
of  membership  not  sanctioned  by  the  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
and  altered  the  general  rule  on  slavery,  which  the  M.  B. 
Church,  South,  has  cancelled  as  not  being  in  the  "  General 
Rules  "  as  drawn  up  by  John  Wesley.  The  M.  E.  Church, 
South. admits  of  lay  representation  in  theannual  conferences, 
as  well  as  in  tho  General  Conference;  which. the  M.  B. 
Church  docs  not.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  organi- 
sation and  powers  of  district  and  quarterly  conferences, 
and  other  points  which  are  not  very  important,  but  which, 
with  the  foregoing,  render  an  organic  union  undesirable, 
if  not  impossible. 

As  the  great  theatre  of  the  late  war  covered  tho  region 
occupied  by  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  it  suffered  greatly 
thereby.  Churches,  parsonages,  seminary  buildings,  etc. 
were  destroyed  or  alienated  from  the  Church  in  many 
places  :  thousands  of  its  members  perished  :  and  after  the 
surrender  the  greater  part  of  its  colored  membership  was 
taken  into  other  folds.  But  the  Church  has  rallied  its  for- 
tunes with  wonderful  energy.  The  Oenrrat  MInntet  for 
1874  report  3224  effective  travelling  ministers,  of  whom 
8  are  bishops ;  261  superannuated  ministers ;  5356  local 
preachers  :  690.764  white  communicants,  2663  colored,  4497 
Indians;  total,  ministers  and  members,  712,765,  being  a 
net  increase  in  1874  of  36,165.  Sunday-schools.  7204; 
teachers,  48,825;  scholars,  328,634.  Over  $100,000  was 
contributed  in  1874  for  missions.  At  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1874,  61  universities,  colleges,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  were  reported  as  under  the  care  of  the 
Church,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
Publishing-house,  located  in  Nashville,  is  a  magnificent 
institution;  it  is  supervised  by  a  Book  Committee  ap- 

Sointed  by  tho  Qeneral  Conference,  and  managed  by  a 
ook  Agent.     It  employs  an  editor  of  books  and  of  tho 
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era!  Conference ;  and  also  a  Snnday-school  secretary,  who 
edits  a  Sunday-school  magaiine,  the  Sandag-ncliool  Vigltor, 
and  other  publicattons  in  that  department.  There  are  many 
other  weekly  papers  issued  in  various  parts  of  the  connec- 
tion. Before  the  war  a  quarterly  review  was  published ; 
at  present  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Saulkem  Rnintr, 
issued  by  Dr.  Bledsoe.  The  board  of  missions  has  its 
bureau  in  the  Publishing-house;  it  employs  two  secre- 
taries, and  superintends  the  missions  in  China,  Mexico, 
Bracil,  and  among  tho  Indians.  The  domestic  missions 
are  managed  by  the  several  annnal  conferences  within 
whose  bounds  they  are  located.  The  property  formerly 
held  by  the  Church  for  the  colored  people  has  been  legally 
transferred  (as  also  the  members  for  the  most  part)  to  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  That 
connection  reported  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  B. 
Church,  South,  4  bishops,  15  annual  conferences,  607  trav- 
elling preachers,  518  local  preachers,  74,799  members.  535 
Sunday-schools,  1 1 02  teachers,  49,955  scholars.  It  has  "  s 
book-store"  in  Louisrille,  Ky.,  where  it  publishes  The 
ChrUtian  Indrr,  a  very  creditable  monthly  sheet.  It  is 
taking  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  ministers,  in  which  it  is  aided  by  its  friends 
of  tho  M.  E.  Church,  South.  (See  DitciplmrJi,  Grntral 
MiHHie;  and  Joumah  of  the  Qeneral  Conferenees  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Methodist  Episeopal 
Church,  South ;  Bedford's  Organitation  of  the  Methoiitt 
Enitcopnl  Church,  South  ;  Myers's  Ditniption  of  the  Metk- 
odiet  Spitcopal  Church  ;  Howard's  Rrporte  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  and  the  foregoing  article  on  MEraoDRic,  by  Dr. 
Abel  Stevens;  McTyeire's  Mnnual  of  the  Ditcipllue;  Sum- 
mers's Commentary  on  the  Jtitual  of  the  M.   E.   Church, 

South.)  T.  0.  SCMHEBS. 

Metho'diaSf  one  of  the  two  apostles  to  the  Slavonians, 
archbishop  of  Moravia:  cited  to  appear  before  the  pope 
on  two  oecaslons^-once  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue 
in  the  church  services.    D.  about  900.    (See  Cyril.) 

Methoding,  Church  Father  and  bishop  of  the  fourth 
century ;  wrote  ngninst  Origen  and  Porphyry ;  suffered 
martyrdom.   His  works  arc  translated  in  Clarke's  Library, 

Methomania  ffrom  the  Or.  m^,  "drunkenness,"  and 
(lan'a, "  mania  "],  also  callcil  Dipsomania)  is  an  irresist- 
ible desire  or  morbid  craving  for  intoxicating  substances, 
and  originates  from  the  depression  of  the  nervous  system 
and  general  weakness  of  all  the  vital  processes  which  fol- 
low after  inebriation.  In  order  to  bring  the  organism 
back  to  its  former  vigor  new  stimulants  are  used,  and  thus 
grows  up  a  habit  of  intoxication  which  is  now  not  consid- 
ered simply  as  a  moral  blemish,  to  bo  corrected  by  moral 
means,  but  is  treated  as  a  disease,  and  in  this  way  often 
cured. 

Meth'neil«  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Man- 
chester and  Lawrence  R.  R.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Xew 
Hampshire  line,  and  S.  in  part  by  the  Merrimack  River, 
has  good  water-power,  furnished  by  the  Spicket  River, 
manurncturce  of  cottons,  woollens,  shoes,  jute,  and  hats,  1 
national  and  1  savings  bank,  a  high  school,  a  public  li- 
brary, and  4  churehes.    Pop.  2959. 

Meth'Tl  [Or.  tuti,  "with,"  and  fAi,,  "wood"],  (Mo  = 
CHj ;  in  the  free  state,  Mc]  =  CiHs),  the  first  member  of 
the  series  of  alcohol  radicals  CDH211.f1.  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  methylic  alcohol  that  ethyl  (C1H5)  bears  to  com- 
mon alcohol.  Methyl  may  be  prepared  ( 1 )  by  decompos- 
ing cyanide  of  ethyl  with  potassium;  (2)  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  acetic  acid;  (3)  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  methyl 
iodide.  It  is  a  eolorless  and  odorless  gas.  which  burns 
with  a  bluish  flame.  It  is  isomeric,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  hydride  of  ethyl,  C^HjU  =  C^Us.  Methyl  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  great  variety  of  interesting  com- 
pounds— methylic  or  wood-ether  (CIIi):0,  methvlio  alco- 
hol. CHsOH,  compound  ethers,  as  CH3CI,  CIIsCiHiOi, 
amines,  etc.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Methyl  Alcohol,  IHethrl  Hydrate,  Carbinol, 
Pyrozylic  Spirit,  or  Wood-Naphtha  (CH<0  =  CH)- 
OH).  It  is  found  associated  with  acetic  aoid  in  the  watery 
product  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  and  may  also  h« 
formed  (1)  by  distilling  methyl-chloride  with  potassic  hy- 
drate; (2)  by  distilling  oil  of  wintergreen,  which  is  chiefly 
methyl-sal icylate,  with  potassic  hydrate ;  (3)  from  liydro- 
eyanio  acid,  by  first  converting  it  into  methylamine.  and 
then  applying  argentic  nitrate  aooording  to  the  method  of 
Mendius.  (Ann,  Chem.  Pharm.,  cxlv.  42.) 

Preparation  of  Commercial  Wood-Spiril, — The  crude 
watery  liquid  ( ptfrofigneowi  acid)  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood  is  redistilled ;  the  first  tenth  which  passes 
over  is  rectified  over  slaked  lime,  whereupon  considerable 
ammonia  is  given  off;  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added,  which 
fixes  the  remaining  ammonia  and  precipitates  some  tarry 
matter:  tho  liquid  is  redistilled  and  rectified  aoYiural  times 
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wood-spirit  to  the  oord.  The  cmde  product  has  a  strong 
aromatic  odor,  and  tarns  brown  on  keeping.  It  Contains 
considerable  quantities  of  acetone,  methyl-acetate,  ethjU 
acctatc,  and  lignone  or  xylite,  which  is  the  dimethyl-ace- 
tate of  ethylene. 

The  ParificatioH  of  Crude  Wood-Spirit  is  effected  by 
satniating  it  with  fused  calcic  chloride,  with  which  the 
methyl  alcohol  forma  a  compound  which  is  not  decomposed 
by  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  It  is  then  heated  over  a 
water-bath  as  long  as  anything  volatile  is  given  off.  It  is 
then  distilled  with  water,  and  the  product  is  rectified  over 
qnicklime.  A  purer  product  is  obtained  when  the  crude 
product  is  distiUed  with  strong  potash  or  soda  ley  previous 
to  the  treatment  with  calcic  chloride.  To  obtain  perfectly 
pure  methyl  alcohol  an  ether  of  methyl,  as  the  oxalate, 
must  be  first  prepared  from  the  wood-spirit. 

Propertie: — Methyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid, 
having  a  purely  spirituous  odor,  like  that  of  common  alco- 
hol. Sp.  gr.  =  0.8142  at  0°  C.  It  boils  at  e0°-66.5°,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  vessel,  and  bumps  strongly 
while  boiling.  It  bums  with  a  pale  flame,  ana  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  alcohol  in  spirit-lamps.  It  mixes  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dissolves  fixed  and  volatile 
oils  and  most  resins.  It  unites  directly  with  some  sub- 
stances, forming  compounds  like  the  alcoholates,  in  which 
it  takes  the  place  of  water  of  crystallization ;  with  calcic 
chloride  it  forms  CaCl].2CH40;  with  anhydrous  baryta, 
Ba0.2CH40;  with  potassium  and  sodium,  KCHaO  and 
NaCHsO.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid, 
CH4O  -H  0  =  HCHOj  +  HiO.  Calcic  hypochlorite  (bleaoh- 
in^-powderl  converts  it  into  chloroform. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  strength  of  pare  methyl 
alcohol  diluted  with  water,  as  determined  by  Ure  {Phil. 
Mag.,  [3],  xix.  51) : 

Percentage  of  Auhfdrout  Melhjflie  Alcohol  (tp.  gr.  031S6, 
nt  15°)  in  Troorf-A]pi>i(. 


S».ir. 

oesi. 

e».ir. 

Per 

8p.«r. 

P«r 

OMt. 

Bp.ir. 

Per 

emt. 

0.813S 

100.00 

0J674     82.00 

0.9008 

69.44 

0.9344 

5S.70 

0JI21S 

98.11 

0.8712     80.64  ; 

0.90.32 

68.50 

0.9386    51.54 

0.8238 

96.11 

0.8742     79.36  I 

0.9060 

67.57 

0.9414 

50.00 

0.8320 

94.S4 

0.8784 

78.13 

0.9070 

68.66 

0.9448 

47.62 

0M3M 

92.22 

0.8822 

77.00 

0.9116 

65.00  ! 

0.9484 

46.00 

0.8418 

90.90 

0.8842 

75.76 

0.91S4 

63.80  1 

0.9518 

43.48 

0.8470 

88.30 

0.8876 

74.63 

0.9184 

61.73  ■ 

0.9540 

41.66 

0.8514 

87.72 

0.8918 

73.53  : 

0.9218 

60.24  . 

0.9564 

40.00 

0.8564 

86.20  1 

0.8930 

72.46  , 

0.9242 

58J)2 

0.9584 

."18.46 

0.8596 

84.75 

0.89.i0 

71.43 

0.9266 

57.78  . 

0J600 

37.11 

0.8l>t2 

8S,.'» 

0.8984 

70.42 

0.9296 

56.18 

0.9620 

36.71 

6.  Krell  {Deal.  Chem.  Qa.  Ber.,  vi.  1310)  has  given  a 
method  for  estimating  the  proportion  of  pure  methyl  al- 
eohol  by  means  of  phosphorus  di-iodide.  Methyl  alcohol 
does  not  give  Lichen's  iodoform  reaction  with  iodine  and 
potash :  hence  this  reaction  may  be  employed  to  test  it  for 
ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  and  other  compounds  which  yield 
iodoform  when  thus  treated.  There  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  methyl  alcohol  for  the  preparation 
of  methylene  chloride,  to  be  used  as  a  sub-ititute  for  am- 
monia in  ice-machines.  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Methrl'amine,  Methrlammonia,  or  Methylia 


(CHsN. 
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an  organic  base  which  consists  of  am- 


monia {NHs)in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  re- 
placed by  methyl  (CHi).  (See  AxiXKS.)  Methylamine  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  cyanurate 
of  methyl,  or  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  hydrocyanic  acid.  It 
is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor.  It 
turns  reddened  litmus-paper  blue,  fumes  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  bums  readily,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  any 
other  known  gas.  The  aqueous  solution  is  very  caustic, 
and  resembles  aqua  ammonia  in  its  properties. 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

Hetb'ylene  (CHi).  This  compound,  the  first  and 
simplest  of  the  olefines,  is  not  known  with  certainty  in  the 
free  state.  It  is  a  diatomic  radical,  forming  ethers  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  Ethyusxe  (which  see). 

C.  F.  Chakdler. 

Meth'rlene  Bichlor'ide,  or  Chloromethyl,  a 
eleir,  very  rolatile,  inflammable  liquid  of  an  agreeable 
chloroform-like  odor,  boiling  at  88°  F.  Its  formula  is 
CHjClj.  It  was  introduced  into  medicine  as  an  ansestbetic 
in  1887  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  of  London.  As  such  it 
surpasses  even  chloroform  in  speed  of  action  and  absence 
of  disagreeable  after-effects,  but,  unfortunately,  like  chlo- 
roform, it  is  not  entirely  safe.  It  is  administered  by  in- 
halation through  a  special  apparatus.    Edward  Curtis. 

Meto'men,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fond  du  Lac  co..  Wis., 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  B.,  Northern  division. 
Pop.  1888. 


Metomp'fcin,  post-tp.  of  Aoccmaokoo.,  Vo.  Pop.  4450. 

Metonic  Cycle.    See  Cycle. 

IHeton'ymy  [Gr.  M'Tsnifua,  "change  of  name"],  a 
trope  or  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  name  of  one  idea  is 
substituted  for  that  of  another  to  which  it  stands  in  some 
relation,  such  as  that  of  cause  to  effect,  substance  to  quality, 
precedent  to  sequence,  etc.  As  the  connection  between  the 
two  ideas  must  be  real,  and  not  a  mere  combination  ac- 
complished by  the  imagination,  this  trope  has  been  defined 
by  Dr.  Krauth  as  a  grammatical  and  not  a  rhetorical  figure. 
(See  Figure  op  Speech.) 

Mitre  [Or.  iJitrpov,  "  measure  "],  the  linear  base  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  moneys.  Theo- 
retically, it  is  the  riiiii^irfft'i  P<^<^  of  a  terrestrial  meridian ; 
actually,  it  is  the  length  of  a  bar  of  platinum  designed  to 
represent  that  dimension,  now  deposited  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Archives  of  France  in  Paris.    (See  Metric  Svstem.) 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Me'tre  [it^tpor, "  measure"],  the  arrangement  of  rhythmic 
feet  into  groups  constituting  lines  or  stanzas.  In  English 
verse  a  foot  is  a  binary  or  triple  group  of  syllables  which 
admit  of  being  distributed  into  rhythmic  periods  by  means 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  accent,  or  the  distribution  of 
strong  or  weak  effects.  Feet  are  the  measures  of  verse,  the 
form  of  which  depends  on  their  number,  kind,  and  succes- 
sion ;  and  when  the  groups  of  feet  are  too  long  to  bo  readily 
seised  by  the  listener,  they  fall  into  rhythmio  prose,  as  in 
much  of  Macpherson'a  Ottian : 

The  maids  of  the  song  came  Into  our  presence,  and  the  mildly 
blushing  Eversllln.  Her  dark  hair  spread  on  her  neck  of  snow, 
her  eye  rolled  lo  secret  on  Oaelan;  she  touched  the  harp  of 
music,  and  we  blessed  the  daughter  of  Branno. — LaUtmon. 

Whether  the  following  Oasianic  example  contains  three 
or  four  feet  depends  upon  the  accent  of  the  last  word : 

Once'  we  I  wres'tled  on  |  HaI'mor ;  ,  .  . 
Once'  we  |  wres'tled  |  on'  Mai  |  mor'; 

the  latter  form  being  the  correct  one.  In  case  "  on'  Mai' " 
are  both  accented,  we  get  part  of  a  second  line — 

Once'  we  |  wres'tled  |  on'  1 1 
Mal'mor  |    .  .  .  , 

where  the  first  lino  is  calaUetic,  or  incomplete  at  the  end ; 
but  should  a  line  end  in  a  weak  syllabic,  as  in 
The  vcs'  I  per  hymn'  |  Is  steal'  |  tng, 
the  overplus  syllable  makes  it  ht/permeiHc.  A  perfect  line 
commonly  bears  the  inconvenient  negative  name  of  acnta- 
lectic,  instead  of  which  we  apply  the  term  kolometric  (oAoty 
"entire")  to  forms  like 

Hark',  the  |  ves'per  |  hymn'  Is  |  steal'lng  | ; 
and  amphimetric  when  the  time  of  a  foot  is  made  up  of  an 
initial  anacrnnt  (or  preliminary  fragment  of  a  line  or  a 
strain)  and  a  final  catalexie — a  common  phase  in  mnsio 
and  in  lyric  verse : 

Be  I  hold'  the  |  chief  who  |  now'  com  |  raands'. 
In  the  stanza  following  the  first  three  lines  are  indr- 
pendenl  in  metre,  each  being  complete  in  itself,  but  the 
third  and  fourth  are  dependent,  because  they  have  the  foot 
"  light  with  "  in  common — 

Common  |  Sense  one  |  night,  •]  I  Csiatoetle  11m. 

Though  not  |  usod  to  |  gambols,!       Haiomctrle  " 
Went  out  1  by  moon  1  light,-  C«t«iociio   •• 

With  1  Genlu^  |  on  his  |  rambles.  I  Aowruiio  ■• 
1%.  Moore, 
In  the  next  dependent  lines  (Campbell,  1801)  it  will  be 
observed  that  a  dissyllabic  ending  requires  a  monosyllabic 
initial  in  the  next  line,  as  "  -saken,  In,"  while  a  monosyl- 
labic ending  requires  a  dissyllabic  continuation,  as  "  shore ; 
but  a-" ; 
Erin,  my  |  country!  though  |  sad  and  for  |  saken,- 
In  I  dreams  I  re  I  visit  thy  |  seabeaten  1  shore  ;- 
But,  a  I  Ua !  In  a  I  lalr  foreign  |  land  I  a  |  waken,- 
And  I  sigh  for  the  |  flrlenda  who  can  |  meet  me  no  |  more ! 

But  this  important  metric  point  is  neglected  in  other  lines, 

such  as — 

Never  a  |  gain  In  the  |  green  sunny  J  bowers,- 

Where  my  |  forefathers  |  lived,  shall  1 1  spend  the  sweet  |  hours, 

where  the  rhythm  is  iqjured  by  a  foot  of  four  syllables. 
These  lines  belong  to  a  poem  commencing  with  the  amphi- 
metric line — 

There  |  came  to  the  |  beach  a  poor  |  exile  of  |  Erin ; 
and,  judged  by  its  metro,  the  absence  of  the  anacrusis  in  a 
correlative  catalectic  lino  like 

•1 1  Erin,  my  |  country !  though  |  sad  and  Ibr  |  saken, 
makes  it  acephaloue  or  headless. 

In  the  following  lines  of  Collins  we  may  mark  the  first 
as  oxytonic  (see  under  Prosody),  and  the  second  as  pa- 
roxytonic : 

But  thou', 
What'  was  I 


«',  1  0  Hope'!  I  with  eyes'  I  so  falr',J-v,-x^-i  ■  r> 
ras  I  thy'  de  |  Ilght'ed  1  meas'ureT  |AjVJ*V  1<C 
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But  na  this  ohanj^es  the  rhythm  and  brings  two  acoents 
(*'  fair',"  **  what'  *')  together,  the  better  scansion  is — 
But!  thou',  O  I  Hope':  with  |  evea'  so  |  fair'. 
1 1  What'  was  |  thy'  de  |  ligbt'ed  |  meas'ure?  | 
Oray'a  paroxytones — 

Thee,  the  I  voice,  the  |  dance  o  |  bey,  "J  | 
Temper'd  1  to  thy  |  warblwl  |  lay,  "j—  f 

are  letter  than  the  oxytonio  scansion — 

It  Thee,  |  tho  Toice,  |  the  dance  |  obey,  | 
Temper'd  |  to  thy  |  warbled  |  lay.  1 1 
The  latter  scansion  is  inconsistent  with  our  musical  nota- 
.  tion,  which  places  the  accented  note  and  syllable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  measure,  and  as  a  coniieqnenoe  most  verse, 
however  written,  is  recited  with  the  initial  accent. 

.\s  in  the  Latin  hexameter,  there  are  neutral  feet  in 
English  Terse,  but  here,  instead  of  being  rhythmic,  they 
are  monotonous  bits  of  prose  inserted  to  fill  out  tho  metre. 
This  defect  is  indicated  by  italics  in  the  following  lines, 
which  are  mere  prose : 

Lei  Uu  mad  poeU  toy  whate'er  they  please 
Of  the  twtft  fairies,  peria,  goddesses, 
There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all. 
Haunters  of  cavern,  lake,  and  waterfall, 
At  a  real  u^oman,  lineal  indeed, — Keats, 
Dryden  makes  efficient  use  of  neutral  feet  composed  of 
weak  syllables  to  paint  rapidity  of  action,  as  in 
Swift  as  a  shaft',  or  wlnp^  wind',  she  flies'. 
And  dart'ing  to  the  port',  obtains'  the  prize'. 
Metre  is  symmetric  when  the  number  of  syllables  in  the 
line  is  a  multiple  of  the  accent-places ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
unsi/mmetric.    The  mixed  metre  line. 

Calls'  a  I  loud'  to  the  |  chase', 
is  symmetric,  because  the  third  syllable  of  the  second  foot 
supplies  the  de6oiency  of  the  third,  and  allows  of  a  scan- 
sion in  pure  binary  rhythm  and  compound  metre: 
Calls'  a  I  loud'  to  I  the  chase'. 
Metre  is  simple,  whether  in  binary,  triple,  or  mixed 
rhythm,  when  the  strong  and  weak  ayllables  follow  in  a 
certain  degree  of  regularity ;  it  ia  compound  when  different 
parts  of  the  line  or  stanza  admit  of  a  different  scansion, 
as  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  line — 

Wait'lng  I  till'  the  |  Mas'ter  I  shall  bid'  |  me  rise'  |  and  come.'  | 
The  most  common  English  metre  is  the  heroic  line  of  ten 
syllables,  a  pentapody  in  which  tho  second,  fourth,  sixth, 
cizhth,  and  tenth  occupy  the  points  of  accent.  This  me- 
tre is  often  varied  by  a  hexapody  or  Alexandrine,  as  in 
the  last  lino  of  the  Spenserian  stanza — 

What  booteth  then  the  good  and  righteous  deed. 
If  goodnesse  find  no  grace,  nor  righteousnessc  no  mecd7 
A  monosyllable  per  te  cannot  form  a  foot,  but  with  the 
aid  of  a  rest  it  may  occupy  the  time  of  one,  as  in  the  two 
first  feet  of  Tennyson's-^ 

Break  |  break,  |  break,— 
At  the  I  foot  of  thy  |  crags,  |  O  Seal  | 
or — 

At  the  I  foot  of  I  thy  crags,  |  O  Sea!  | 
A  detached  single  foot  is  not  metric,  but  it  may  fill  out 
the  metre  of  other  feet,  or  become  metric  by  repetition. 
Tho  examples  of  monopody  which  follow  fall  respectively 
into  four  and  three  metric  lines.  The  aide  lettera  indi- 
cate the  rhymes : 

Let'  us         a  When  damp*,  a 

Nightly    ft  With  lamp      a 

Get  a  a  I  tramp,         a 

Sprightly  ft  My  cup       ft 

Cup  or         e  To  sup,        ft 

Supper      e  And  dip         e 

.  In— or         d  Mv  lip  e 

Dinner,    d  In  flip.  e 

The  next  form  is  a  paroxytonio  ('  °)  bolometrio  tetrap- 
odr,  in  binary  rhythm : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee; 

Ruthless  bears,  they  will  not  cheer  thee.— Shakiptare. 

This  ia  the  metre  of  Hiaiimlka,  of  the  Finnish  Kalevala, 
and  it  is  known  to  Oriental  and  Slavonic  verse.  The  short- 
ness of  tho  lines  leaves  little  room  for  variety,  and  it  has 
been  but  sparingly  used  in  English,  where  a  form  is  pre- 
ferred with  the  alternate  lines  shortened,  and  which  is 
sometimes  written  in  long  lines — 

I/capt  tho  troutling  Idly  darting  from  some  root-encircled  spot, 
Bent  Mio  bulrush,  blushed  the  mallows,  smiled  the  blue  forgets 
me-not.—  All  the  Year  Round,  July,  1870. 

Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  rallerl 
liiat,  ye  landKmen,  all  to  me; 

Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 
Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea.— O.  A,  Slevau. 
Akin  to  this,  we  have  lines  like  these  of  Hemans : 
There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  but  our  watchAil  eyea 
Can  t  rnce  it  'midst  peculiar  things,  and  tlirough  their  lowly  guise ; 
constituting  the  metre  of  Chapman's  Homer,  Phaer's  Virgil, 
and  (iolding's  Ovid,    Saoh  long  lines  require  a  wide  page. 


and  as  a  consequence  they  are  commonly  cut  in  two  (at  a 
point  indicated  by  the  commas  in  the  prece<ling  distich), 
when  they  are  known  as  ballad  metre,  service  metre,  or 
common  metre.  Originally,  when  such  lines  were  divided, 
the  copyist  did  not  always  use  additional  capitals,  and  in 
fact  there  is  no  reason  why  printed  verse  should  differ  from 
prose  in  this  respect,  particularly  in  Greek  and  Latin : 
Echo  daye  declareth  by  his  course, 

an  otber  daye  to  come. 
And  by  the  night  we  knowe  likewise 
a  nightly  course  to  runne.       Stemholie,  l-Hl. 
The  additional  syllable  in  triple  rhythm  yields  somewhat 
more  material  for  variety  than  binary  rhythm  affords,  hut 
most  of  the  metres  in  one  may  be  represented  in  the  other. 
When  feet  of  two  and  of  three  syllables  are  used  together, 
they  constitute  an  inferior  kind  of  metre  in  mixed  rhythm. 
(See  the  final  paragraph  at  Hexameter.)    As  in  music  an 
appropriate  modulation  introduces  a  discord,  eo  in  mixed 
metre  the  addition  or  suppression  of  a  syllable  should  be  so 
managed  as  not  to  shock  the  rhythmic  sense ;  the  syllables 
in  the  binary  feet  should  be  rather  long,  those  in  the  triple 
ones  rather  short. 

The  metres  used  in  hymnology  are  given  in  treatises  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  sacred  music.  The  present  article 
and  others  on  collateral  subjects  are  based  upon  an  unpub- 
lished volume  on  English  prosody  by  the  writer. 

S.  S.  Haldemait. 
Met'ric  Syatem,  The,  of  Weights,  Meaanres, 
and  Moneys,  a  system  designed  to  remove  the  confusion 
arising  out  of  the  excessive  diversity  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures prevailing  in  the  world,  by  substituting  in  place  of  the 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent  systems  actually  in  use.  a  single 
one  constructed  on  scientific  principles  and  resting  on  a 
natural  and  invariable  standard.  The  proposition  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  system  originated  in  1790  with  Prince 
Talleyrand,  then  Bishop  of  Autun.  He  recommended  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  in  latitude  -15°  as 
a  suitable  linear  basis,  and  introduced  into  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  a  decree  embodying  this  proposition 
and  providing  for  a  scientific  determination  of  the  exact 
length  of  this  pendulum  by  a  commission  to  be  composed 
in  equal  numbers  of  members  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London.  This  de- 
cree with  some  modification  was  adopted,  and  the  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  was  requested  to  open  a  correspondence  on 
the  subject  with  tho  king  of  Oreat  Britain,  wnich  he  did ; 
but  owing  to  the  temper  and  the  public  troubles  of  the 
times  this  overture  met  with  no  response.  Similar  appli- 
cations to  other  nations  were  more  successful,  and  in  sub- 
sequent proceedings,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switx- 
erland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  participated  by  sending 
delegates  to  an  international  commission.  The  system 
itself  was  however  matured  by  the  labors  of  a  eommittee 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  embracing  Borda,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet,  five  of  the  ablest  mathe- 
maticians of  Europe.  Their  report,  dated  March  10, 1791, 
after  considering  the  oomparative  fitness,  as  a  standard  of 
length,  of  the  pendulum  and  of  the  earth  itself  in  some 
one  of  its  natural  dimensions,  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  recommended  as  the  standard  unit  of  linear  measure^ 
one  ten-millionth  of  the  quadrant  of  a  terrestrial  meridian. 
The  report  was  communicated  to  the  Assembly  and  re- 
ceived its  aanction.  Committees  of  the  Academy  were 
then  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  necessary  de- 
terminations of  the  standard  units,  including  those  of 
capacity  and  weight  as  well  as  that  of  length.  An  are  of 
the  meridian  passing  through  Paris  and  extending  from 
Dunkirk  to  Barcelona  was  measured  trigonometricolly  by 
Delambre  and  M6chain,  an  operation  of  immense  labor 
which  occupied  seven  years;  the  object  being  to  ascertain 
with  the  greateet  ezaetneea  the  length  of  the  linear  base, 
called  the  xbtre.  It  was  resolved  to  moke  the  unit  of 
Tolnme  equal  to  the  capacity  of  a  cubical  vessel  meaanring 
one-tenth  of  a  metre  on  its  edges ;  and  the  standard  of 
weight,  the  actual  weight  of  distilled  water  which  should 
fill  such  a  vessel  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density. 
The  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  water  under  these  con- 
ditions was  therefore  made  a  subject  of  elaborate  investi- 
gation by  a  committee  of  the  Academy,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  results  obtained,  the  standard  unit  of  weight,  called 
the  gramme,  was  fixed  at  one  one-thonsandth  part  of  the 
standard  weight  above  mentioned,  which,  being  one  thon- 
sand  grammes  in  weight,  is  called  the  Hiogramme. 

On  the  4th  day  of  the  month  Messidor,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  Republic  "one  and  indivisible,"  the  inter- 
national commission  above  referred  to,  after  having  ear«- 
fully  tested  the  accuracy  of  the  standards  prepared  by  the 
committees  of  the  Academy,  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Archives  in  Paris,  and  there  deposited  the 
standard  metre,  a  simple  bar  of  platinum,  which  repre- 
sents the  linear  base  of  the  system,  and  the  standard  kilo- 
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gramme,  a  simple  cylinder,  Mao  ofplatinnm,  which  repre- 
stau  the  anit  of  metric  weights.  The  value  of  these  units 
had.  however,  been  ascertained  much  earlier  with  an  accu- 
racy sufficient  for  all  practical  puiposes ;  and  by  a  law 
paf.<ed  on  the  1st  of  August,  1793,  the  metric  system  was 
established  as  the  only  legal  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures for  France  and  the  French  colonial  possessions.  The 
9j.nem  has  since  been  successively  adopted  by  UollaDd, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  German  Empire, 
Ureece,  Roumania,  British  India,  Mexico,  New  Granada, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Brasil,  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, and  Chili.  8witierland,  without  adopting  the  system 
in  full,  ha(  given  to  all  her  standards  metric  values,  and 
Deumark  has  done  the  same  for  her  standard  of  weight. 
Austria  has  adopted  the  system  for  custom-house  purposes, 
and  Turkey  has  introduced  a  metric  measure  of  length.  In 
Great  Britain  the  use  of  metric  denominations  in  business 
transactions  has  been  made  legally  permissible;  but,  by  a 
lingular  inconsistency,  the  metric  weights  and  measures 
themselves  are  not  allowed  to  be  kept  in  tradesmen's  shops, 
and  employed  in  actual  commerce.  In  the  United  States, 
metric  weights  and  measures  were  legalised  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  July  27,  1886,  and  at  the  tame  time  the 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Washington  was  di- 
Tcrted  to  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  ezooutive  authorities 
of  the  several  States  authenticated  standards  for  the  veri- 
fication of  metric  weights  and  measures  used  in  commer- 
cial affairs.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  metric  system  has  been  established  by  law 
amounts  to  nearly  350,000,000 ;  of  those  in  which  it  has 
been  partially  introduced,  to  about  70,000,000 ;  and  of 
those  where  its  use  is  legally  permissible,  to  70,000,000 
more.  It  has  thus  been  adopted  by  largely  more  than 
one-half  the  civilised  and  Christian  world. 

The  question  has  been  somewhat  discussed  whether  the 
prut  >type  metre  of  the  Archives  is  really,  with  great  se- 
verity of  exactness,  as  it  purports  to  be,  one  ten-millionth 
part  of  a  terrestrial  mericlian.  This  question  complicates 
it<elf  with  the  further  question  what  is  the  true  figure  of 
tbe  earth.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurement  made  by  the  French  geodesists;  but  they 
measured  only  about  ten  degrees  of  the  Paris  meridian, 
anil  from  this  measurement  deduced  the  length  of'the  en- 
tire quadrant  of  ninety  degrees,  by  calculation  on  the  sup- 
poiHtion  that  the  earth  is  a  regular  spheroid  having  an 
ellipticity  of  jjjth.  The  investigations  of  Gen.  T.  F.  De 
Schubert  of  the  Russian  army,  and  of  Capt  A.  R.  Clarke 
of  the  Britisih  Ordnance  Survey,  have  made  it  probable 
that  the  earth  is  an  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal  axes,  rather 
than  a  spheroid,  and  that  the  meridian  passing  through 
Paris  is  a  trifle  longer  than  the  French  computers  sup- 
posed. If  this  is  so — a  thing,  however,  which  must  be  yet 
rei^rded  as  doubtful— the  prototype  metre  of  the  Ar- 
chives is  by  a  very,  minute  fraction  (hardly  more  than  one 
two-hundredth  of  an  inch)  less  than  TwArvtin^''  "^  ^'>^  Paris 
meridian  quadrant.  On  the  other  hand,  It  is,  on  the  same 
mpposition,  with  almost  mathematical  exactness,  tbe 
Tjnii^ffi^inith  part  of  the  meridian  qoadrant  passing  throogh 
Sew  \ork  City. 

Those  discussions,  and  the  desirability  of  settling  all 
doubte  as  to  the  stability  of  the  system  and  the  perma- 
nency of  its  unit-bases,  as  well  as  of  providing  authenti- 
cated copies  of  the  prototype  standards  to  be  distributed 
to  the  governments  of  all  metric  nations,  and  of  seouring 
inch  standards  against  the  danger  of  alteration  in  all  com- 
ing time,  led  to  the  assembling  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1870, 
of  an  international  commisf<ion  to  consider  and  adjust  all 
questions  connected  with  this  subject.  In  this  oommis- 
eion,  thirty  independent  powers  were  represented.  The 
deliberations  of  the  commission,  interrupted  by  the  war  of 
that  year  between  France  and  Germany,  were  subaequently 
resumed,  and  resulted  at  length  in  an  international  conven- 
tion providing  for  the  maintenance  at  Paris  of  an  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  to  be  supported 
by  pro  rata  contributions  from  all  the  signatory  powers, 
and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  prototype  stanilardK,  and 
with  the  duty  of  constructing  and  verifying  copies  of  those 
standards  not  only  for  the  powers  interested  but  for  other 
governments  or  even  for  corporations  and  individuals  who 
fhoold  apply  for  them  and  should  bo  willing  to  pay  tbe 
expense  attending  their  construction  and  comparison.  This 
cmvention  was  signed  in  March,  187-t,  the  diplomatic  rep- 
icwntative  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Washburno,  being,  by 
consent  and  direction  of  the  President,  one  of  the  signers. 
It  was  resolved  by  this  committsion  that  the  prototype 
metre  and  the  prototype  kilogramme  of  the  Archives  shall 
be  recognized  and  perpetuated  for  ever  as  the  true  bajes 
of  the  system,  without  regard  to  any  doubtful  questions 
which  have  beien  raised  as  to  the  exactness  of  their  corre- 
spondence with  their  theoretic  values. 
The  nniU  of  the  Metric  System  are  five — vix.  I.  The 


Mitre— the  nnit  of  length  —  3.280890  feet— 39.37079 
inches. 

2.  Tbe  Are  —  the  unit  of  surface  —  the  square  of  ton 
metres  —  119.00332  square  yards. 

3.  The  Litre  —  tbe  unit  of  capacity  =  the  cube  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  metre  =.  0.2641843S  gals.  —  1.0567454  qts.  — 
2.1134908  pinU. 

4.  The  Stere  —  the  nnit  of  solidity  =>  one  cubic  metre  = 
3S.336636  en.  feet  =  1.308764  ou.  yards.  This  unM  has  fallen 
into  general  disuse. 

6.  The  URAiiiiB—the  nnit  of  weight=  15.43234874  grains 
troy. 

Each  unit  has  its  decimal  mnltiples  and  snbmnltiples ; 
that  is,  weights  and  measures  ten  times  larger  or  ten  times 
smaller  than  tbe  unit  of  the  denomination  preceding.  These 
multiples  and  submultiples  are  indicated  by  prefixes  placed 
before  the  names  of  the  several  fundamental  units.  The 
prefixes  denoting  multiples  are  derived  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  are  lieka,  ten;  hectOf  hundred;  kilo,  thousand; 
and  nyria,  ten  thousand.  Those  denoting  submultiples  are 
from  file  Latin,  and  are  cfeci,  tenth ;  ee»(t,  hundredth ;  and 
millt,  thousandth. 

The  unit  of  itinerary  measure  is  the  Kilometre,  which 
is  equal  to  0.62138  mile. 

The  unit  of  land  measure  is  the  Hectare,  equal  to  2.471 14 
aores. 

The  nnit  of  eommereial  weight  is  the  Kiloorak me,  equal 
to  2.20462125  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  system  of  French  moneys  is  connected  with  that  of 
metric  weights  by  the  creation  of  a  coin  of  standard  silver 
(nine  parts  pure  stiver  and  one  of  alloy)  to  represent  the 
monetary  unit.called  the  Franc,  havingthe  weight  of  exaetly 
five  grammes  ;  the  coins  of  higher  and  lower  denominations 
being  multiples  and  submultiples  of  this.  As  in  the  coinage 
system  of  France  gold  and  silver  are  equally  standard 
metals,  it  is  necessary  that  their  relative  values,  weight  for 
weight,  should  be  determined  by  an  arbitrary  ratio.  This 
ratio  is  fixed  by  law  at  15i  to  1 ;  and  accordingly  the 
twenty-franc  piece  of  gold,  commonly  (though  not  legally) 
called  the  napoleon,  has  the  weight  of  twenty  times  five 
grammes  divided  by  15^,  whioh  is  equal  to  6.4516  grammes 
of  standard  gold.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Met'ronome  [Gr.  titTpor, "  measure,"  and  riiiot, "  a  di- 
Tision  "],  in  music,  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  and 
regulation  of  time.  As  the  directive  terms  usually  prefixed 
to  musical  compositions,  such  as  adagio,  Unto,  andanit, 
nllerfrn,  etc.,  can  only  give  to  the  performer  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  rate  or  velocity  intended  by  the  composer,  various 
means  have  been  employed  to  indicate  the  speed  with  mora 
precision.  The  metronome,  invented  by  John  Maelzel,  a 
mechanician  in  the  senice  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
brought  into  use  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
is  a  simple  but  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  any  degree 
of  slowness  or  rapidity  can  be  marked,  and  practically 
shown  with  the  greatest  exactness.  The  instrument  is 
small  and  portable,  in  form  between  that  of  the  pyramid 
and  the  obelisk,  and  consists  of  an  inverted  steel  pendulum 
(eight  or  nine  inches  long),  on  which  is  a  sliding  weight 
which  may  be  moved  up  or  down  the  pendulum,  and  thus 
brought  opposite  to  any  of  the  figures  on  a  graduated  scale 
in  its  rear.  The  pendulum  is  moved  by  simple  wheelwork, 
and  makes  a  loud  tick  for  every  vibration.  It  is  evident 
that  the  sliding  weight  determines  the  rate  at  which  the 
pendulum  will  vibrate.  If  it  is  near  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion the  motion  will  be  rapid ;  and  the  rapidity  decreases 
in  proportion  as  the  weight  is  moved  towards  the  remote 
end,  wnere  the  slowest  point  is  reached.  In  practical  use 
the  object  is  to  ascertain  how  many  minims,  crotchets,  etc. 
of  a  given  piece  of  music  are  to  be  performed  in  ont  vtiiinle 
of  time.  The  numbers  on  the  scale  have  therefore  refer- 
ence, as  Mr.  Maelzel  romarks,  "  to  a  minute  of  time — i.  e. 
when  the  weight  is  placed  at  50,  fifty  beats  or  ticks  will 
occur  in  each  minute;  when  at  60,  sixty  beats  (or  seconds 
exactly)  in  a  minute;  when  at  100, one  hundred  beats  in  a 
minute,"  etc.  The  rate  at  which  any  piece  of  music  is  to 
be  played  is  thus  easily  found  when  the  metronome  mark 
is  placed  by  the  composer  at  tbe  beginning.     For  examiile, 

I  =  50,  means  that  when  the  sliding  weight  is  placed  at 
that  figure  on  the  graduated  scale,  the  pendulum  will 
vibrate  once  /or  erery  mintin  in  the  music,  and  that  there 
will  bo  fifty  minims  (or  their  value  in  other  notes)  in  a 
minute  of  actual  or  clock-time.  And  when  the  rate  indi- 
cated is  I  _  75,  and  the  weight  is  set  accordingly,  then  the 
pendulum  will  vibrate  and  Uck  seventy-five  times  (or 
orotobets)  in  each  minute.  William  Stauntox. 

Metrop'oUfi,  city,  cap.  of  Massac  co.,  HI.,  40  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  has  5  churches,  2  ship- 
yards, 4  steam  saw-mills,  3  flouring-mills,  a  steam-ferry,  2 
newspapers,  and  stores.     Pop.  2490.  .r^Omlf  * 

B.  0.  Jones,  Ed.  "  Massac  JocR!Wfc/*-'^  ^  ^ 
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Het'temich  (CiEMEirg  Weszel  Nepomuk  Lothar), 
Prince,  b.  at  Coblenti  May  15, 1773 ;  studied  juriBprudenoe 
at  Mentz  and  Strasburg ;  was  appointed  Austrian  ambas- 
sador at  the  Uaf;ue  in  1791,  but  returned  to  Vienna  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  French ;  married  in 
1795  the  j^anddaughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Prince  Kauniti ; 
was  employed  at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt  (1797-99),  and 
went  in  1801  to  Dresden  as  ambassador,  in  1803  to  Berlin, 
and  in  ISOt  to  Paris;  on  Oct.  8,  1809,  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  on  May  25,  1821,  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  which  positions  he  hold  till  Mar.  13,  1848.  With 
groat  shrewdness  he  Icept  Austria  out  of  the  great  conflict 
of  1813  until  she  could  make  her  own  conditions  for  her 
participation,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814),  of 
which  oe  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  be  procured 
for  Austria  a  great  extension  of  territory  and  a  prominent 
position  in  Germany  and  Italy.  For  the  next  thirty  years 
he  actually  stood  at  the  head  of  the  continental  politics  of 
Europe,  and  by  the  congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818), 
CarlsWd  (1819),  Vienna  (1820),  Laybach  (1821),  Verona 
(1822),  Munchengrati  (1833),  Tiiplitz  (1835),  etc.,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  succeeded  in  suppressing 
almost  every  national  or  liberal  movement  in  Europe.  He 
most  completely  worked  out  his  system  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Austria,  which  by  censure,  police,  etc.  was  almost 
hermetically  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Xeverthe- 
less,  on  Mar,  13,  1848,  the  revolution  in  Vienna  compelled 
the  prince  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  resided  in  London  till 
Nov.,  1849,  when  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement  till  his  death,  July  11, 1859. 

Mettray'f  a  v.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre- 
et-Eoire,  contains  a  celebrated  institution  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents which  has  been  in  operation  for  aereral  year* 
with  groat  success.     Pop.  2211. 

Metnch'en,  post-v.  of  Middlesex  oo.,  N.  J.,  in  Raritan 
tp.,  on  the  New  Jersey  R.  R. 

MetZ;  a  city  and  fortress  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the 
Moselle,  has  51,388  inhabitants  (Dec.  1, 1871).  The  town 
is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which 
divides  into  several  arms,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  Seven  strong 
forts — Plappeville  and  St.  Quentin  to  the  W.,  St.  Eloy  to 
the  X.,  St.  Julien  to  the  N.  E.,  Les  Battes  to  the  E.,  Quen- 
len  to  the  S.  E.,  and  St.  Privat  to  the  S. — crown  the  hills 
around  it.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  authorities  of  Lor- 
raine, of  a  bishop,  of  a  civil  and  commercial  tribunal,  etc., 
and  has  an  academy,  a  college,  2  seminaries,  a  school  of 
artillery,  a  museum  with  collections  of  Roman  antiquities, 
coins,  and  pictures,  a  library  containing  30,000  volumes,  a 
botanical  garden,  and  an  arsenal.  The  most  important 
public  buildings  are — the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a  Qothio 
strr.'ture,  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  nave 
finished  in  1392,  the  choir  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a 
tower  118  metres  high  and  containing  a  bell  weighing  260 
cwts. ;  the  (diurch  of  St.  Vincent,  commenced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  the  church  of  St.  Eueharins,  from  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  the  palace  of  justice,  from  the  eight- 
eenth. Statues  of  Marshal  Fabert  and  Marshal  Ney  adorn 
the  city.  The  esplanade  presents  beautiful  walks ;  oppo- 
site stand  the  magnificent  barracks.  Brushes,  fur,  felt, 
leather,  paper,  soap,  silk,  woollens,  embroideries,  drugs,  ete. 
are  manufactured,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine, 
timber,  corn,  and  hides. 

Metz,  whose  ancient  name  was  2}ivodnrum  or  Medio- 
matricn,  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  the  filth  century, 
then  became  the  capital  of  Austrasia,  fell  on  the  division 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  to  Germany,  and  was  es- 
tablished as  a  free  imperial  city,  governed  by  a  count  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor.  In  1444  the  French  besieged 
the  city  without  taking  it,  but  in  1552  it  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  with  tbe  elec- 
tor Maurice  of  Saxony  at  their  head,  asked  King  Henry 
II.  of  France  to  aid  them  against  the  German  emperor. 
Henry  entered  Lorraine  with  35,000  men,  and,  calling  him- 
self vindex  llbertatu  OermanicK,  demanded  free  passage 
through  the  cities,  also  through  Metz.  But  bis  troops, 
having  entered  the  city  under  the  constable  of  Montmo- 
rency, remained  there.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  besieged 
it  in  vain  from  Oct.,  1552,  to  Jan.,  1553 ;  the  French  com- 
mander, Duke  Francis  of  Guise,  defended  it  successfully. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  considered  themselves  as  yet  only 
the  protectors  of  the  city ;  Louis  XIII.  was  the  first  who  ex- 
ercised the  rights  of  a  sovereign,  and  made  it  in  1033  the 
seat  of  a  parliament.  The  German  empire  complained,  but 
was  too  weak  to  retake  the  city,  and  by  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia In  1648  the  authority  of  France  over  Metz,  as  well 
as  over  Toul  and  Verdun,  was  acknowledged  and  guaran- 
tied. But  by  the  war  of  1870-71  the  state  of  affairs  was 
entirely  changed.  The  fortress,  which  had  been  much 
strengthened  by  Napoleon  III.,  formed  the  principal  point 


of  support  for  the  imperial  army  drawn  up  along  the  Ger- 
man frontier,  and  after  the  first  defeats  at  Woissenbarg 
and  Worth  it  served  as  a  retreat  for  the  largest  part  of  the 
army,  numbering  more  than  180,000,  ander  Marshal  Ba- 
laine.  But  before  the  marshal  could  lead  this  army  out 
for  operations  in  tbe  open  field  be  was  shut  up  in  the  fort- 
ress by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Germans.  First  he  was  at- 
tacked at  Couroelles,  Aug.  14, 1870,  to  the  £.  of  the  fortress, 
and  thereby  prevented  from  oompleting  in  proper  time  his 
march  through,  though  he  bad  already  eommenoed  it.  Then, 
having  left  the  fortress,  he  was  attacked  (Aug.  16)  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thrown  back 
within  the  walls  of  Meti  by  the  battle  of  Vionville.  At  last, 
by  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  (Aug.  18)  he  was  compelled 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Meti.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  en- 
closed Metz  with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  and  thus  the 
memorable  siege  began  which  ended  with  the  surrender 
both  of  army  and  fortress.  Provided  with  a  suitable  gar- 
rison, Metz  might  have  held  out  for  a  long  time,  but  an 
army  so  large  would  necessarily  consume  the  supplies 
very  soon,  and  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  surrender.  The 
fortress,  on  tbe  other  hand,  weakened  the  army,  which, 
drawn  up  between  the  forts,  oould  only  form  slowly  under 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy  and  within  reach  of  his  guns.  Thus 
it  happened  that  these  two  powerful  agencies  of  resistance 
neutralized  each  other  because  they  were  unduly  combined. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  wretched  situation  and  the 
greatest  privations,  the  army  held  out  for  a  long  time  and 
made  several  brilliant  sallies.  A  severe  contest  took  place 
between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  on  Aug.  31  and 
Sept.  1.  On  these  two  days  Bazaine  endeavored  with  hia 
whole  force  to  break  through  to  the  N.  E.,  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Barbe  and  Malroy-Charly,  expecting  that  tbe  army 
of  Chalons  would  approach  at  the  same  time  and  support 
him.  But  this  army  did  not  come  up ;  it  was  itself  en- 
closed at  Sedan  by  another  German  army,  and  the  attempt 
at  breaking  through  met  with  so  stubborn  a  resistance  in 
the  battle  of  Noisseville  that,  after  a  contest  of  two  days, 
in  which  there  fell  on  the  German  side  about  2000  men  and 
on  the  French  side  still  more,  the  French  were  compelled 
to  return  to  the  fortress.  The  situation  of  the  French  army 
became  more  and  more  wretched  under  the  double  influence 
of  both  moral  and  physical  sufferings.  The  damp  weather 
and  the  scanty  and  poor  food  caused  much  sickness.  The 
German  army  also  suffered  much  from  its  long  inaction ; 
it  had  more  than  25  per  cent.  sick.  At  last,  toward  the  end 
of  October,  Bazaine  offered  to  capitulate,  having  lost,  from 
Aug.  14  to  Oct.  7,  25  generals,  2099  officers,  and  40,3.39  men, 
wounded,  dead,  and  missing,  without  counting  the  aick. 
On  Oct.  27  the  capitulation  was  concluded,  according  to 
which  tbe  fortress  waa  to  be  occnpied  by  the  Germans,  and 
the  French  army  to  go  to  Germany  as  prisoners  of  war.  All 
war-materials  and  insignia  of  honor  were  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Germans.  The  French  army  which  surrendered,  in- 
cluding the  sick  and  the  national  gnard,  comprised  173,000 
men,  with  6000  officers  and  3  marshals.  The  war-material, 
worth  80,000,000  francs,  comprised  800  cannon,  famituie 
for  85  batteries,  66  mitrailleuses,  300,000  muskets,  an  enor- 
mous number  of  sabres  and  cuirasses,  2000  wagons,  etc. ; 
53  eagles  and  colors  were  taken.  By  the  Peace  of  Frank- 
fort (Hay  10, 1871)  Mets  was  ceded  to  the  German  empire, 
and  tbe  German  military  administration  has  strengthened 
the  fortress.    (See  Bazaimk.)  AvausT  Niem ahx. 

Ket'zn  (Gabriel),  b.  at  Leyden  in  161S;  resided  in 
Amsterdam,  and  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  genre  painter 
equal  to  that  of  Terourg  and  Dow.  His  pictures  are  rai«. 
D.  at  Leyden  about  1667. 

Mendon',  town  of  Franco  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oiso,  has  a  fine  palace,  extensive  wine-oulture,  and  man- 
ufactures of  glass.     Pop.  5417. 

Men'lebek^i  a  v.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West 
Flanders,  20  miles  B.  W.  of  Ghent,  on  the  Mandel,  an 
affluent  of  the  Lys,  carries  on  flax-spinning  and  manufac- 
tures of  lace.    Pop.  8249. 

MennK,  or  Mehan,  de  (Jean),  b.  at  Menn,  near  Or- 
leans, about  1279 ;  lived  at  the  court  of  Philippe  le  Bel, 
where  ho  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  hie  scnolarship, 
his  talent  as  a  poet,  and  his  biting  sarcasm,  and  d.  about 
1320.  His  principal  work  is  his  continuation  of  the  Roman 
de  la  Rote.  This  famous  work  was  commenced,  but  left  * 
unfinished,  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris ;  more  than  one-half 
of  the  work  was  composed  by  Jean  de  Moung. 

Menr'sias  (Joha!»ne.s),  [Dutch,  De  Meurii],  h.  at  Loos- 
duinen,  near  the  Hague,  in  1579 ;  studied  philology ;  trav- 
elled much,  and  became  professor  of  history  at  Leyden  in 
1610,  afterwards  of  Greek,  but  left  Holland,  disturbed  by 
the  political  broils  in  his  country,  and  accepted  a  position 
at  tne  Academy  of  Soriie  in  Denmark,  where  he  d.  Sept. 
20, 1639.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
and  his  Olouarivm  Ormeo-barbarum  (1614)  and  Atkmtt 
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Balarx  (I62i),  as  veil  a»  hii  numeroua  oritioal  monographs 
relating  to  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  are  still 
of  interest.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  Denmark  in  Latin. 
Hi!  works  by  Lamie  (12  vols,  fol.,  Florence,  1741-63). 

Bfenrthe-et- Moselle,  a  departmcntof  North-eastern 
France,  was  formed  after  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  on  Sept. 
11, 1S71.  It  comprises  an  area  of  202S  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  365,137.  It  consists  of  the  four  arrondisse- 
ments,  Briey,  Lun£rille,  Nancy,  and  Toul,  and  contains 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  and  some  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  Franco.  Vine-culture  is  the  chief  occupation ; 
half  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  vineyards.    Cap.  Nancy. 

IHensef  department  of  North-eastern  France,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  2368  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
2S  1,725.  It  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  river  Maas, 
whidh  is  enclosed  between  two  ranges  of  low  hills  running 
parallel  with  it.  The  valley  is  very  fertile  and  produces 
wheat  and  good  wine;  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  occs  are 
reared.  The  hills  contain  iron,  limestone,  and  gypsum. 
Cap.  Bar-le-Suc. 

Xense^  a,  river  of  Europe  which  rises  in  France,  in  the 
S.  of  the  department  of  Haute-Mame,  and  proceeding  N. 
crosses  the  N .  W.  comer  of  the  department  of  Vosges,  and 
traverses  the  departments  of  House  and  Ardennes,  through 
the  wild  mountainous  region  of  which  latter,  still  known 
•s  the  "  Forest  of  Ardennes,"  it  ponrs  through  a  wild 
romantie  gorge ;  on  reaohing  Sedan  it  enters  Belgium,  and 
at  Namur,  where  it  receives  on  the  left  its  largest  tributary, 
the  Samhre,  almost  doubling  its  volume,  changes  its  course 
to  X.  E.,  and  passes  Li2ge,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the 
Ouerthe ;  separates  Dntoh  from  Belgian  Limburg,  passing 
Haestricht&nd  Roermond,  at  the  latter  of  which  it  receives 
tlie  Roer ;  at  Bommel  it  draws  so  close  to  the  Rhine  as  to 
Im  brought  into  communication  with  it;  resumes  its  W. 
coarse,  and  finally  turning  N.  W.  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Waal,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Rhine,  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  mighty  accumulated  flood  of  these  streams,  which  pro- 
ceeding W.  is  divided  near  Dordrecht  into  two  great  rivers, 
the  one  of  which  bends  round  to  the  N.,  and  reaches  Rot- 
terdam ;  the  other  branch  continues  W. ;  and  shortly  after 
the  two  branches  again  unite  and  discharge  themselves, 
•mid  shoals  and  quicksands,  into  the  North  Sea.  Tobil 
length,  580  miles,  of  which  460  are  navigable. 

Hex'ia,  post-v.  of  Limestone  oo.,  Tex.,  2.?1  miles  N.  W. 
of  Galveston,  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  has 
an  academy,  2  churches,  I  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  1 
mill,  and  stores.     Pop.  about  700. 

J.  W.  FisHBUBx,  Ed.  "Hxxul  Lidqbb." 

Mexican  Antiquities.  See  AitcHiTBcrnRB  or  thh 
AnERicAX  Aborioisks,  by  Hos.  L.  H.  Horoait,  LL.D. 

Mexican  Hierogijnpliics.  See  I.toiAX  Lasocaoes 
OP  Axkbica,  by  Ho5.  J.  Hamvoxd  Trdvbcll. 

Mexican  Iiangnages.    See  Imdias  Laxouaobs. 

Mex'ico  [from  Astee,  Mexitli,  a  name  of  the  tutelary 
divinity],  United  States  of,  a  federal  republic  of 
Sorth  America,  and,  next  to  the  C.  8.,  the  most  populous 
ud  wealthy  eoaotry  of  the  New  World,  ooeapies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent  between  the  V.  S.  on  the  N.  and 
Central  America  on  the  6.  £.,  stretching  from  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  E.  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
OS  the  W.  and  S.  In  siiape  resembling  a  cornucopia,  it 
lus  a  length  of  1950  miles  along  the  axis  of  the  conti- 
nent, from  the  N.  line  of  Sonora  to  Yucatan,  a  maximum 
breadth  of  750  miles  B.  and  W.  in  the  latitude  of  Hata- 
moru  (excluding  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California),  an 
•Tersge  breadth  of  about  400  miles  in  a  line  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.  drawn  through  the  capital,  and  a  minimnm 
breadth  of  140  miles  N.  to  S.  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  with  »  coast-line  of  more  than  6000  miles.  The  nat- 
nral  grand  divisions  of  the  country  are  those  made  by  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehnantepec,  which 
Mpsrate  the  original  Mexico,  central  and  tropical,  from 
Northern  aad  Eastern  Hexieo,  which  in  colonial  times  were 
for  the  most  part  separately  named  and  governed. 

Ana  and  Fopulalion. — The  following  table  exhibits  the 
•ress  of  the  27  states,  the  territory  of  Lower  California, 
sad  the  federal  district,  according  to  the  calculation  made 
m  186S  by  a  leading  Mexican  authority  (Garcia  y  Cubas). 
ao  accurate  census  has  ever  been  taken,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  population  now  (1876)  exceeds 
10,000,000.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  are  chiefly  from 
•tate  estimates  of  1873  or  1871.  In  regard  to  the  remain- 
■ag  states,  in  a  conflict  of  estimates  the  higher  has  gener- 
»|1t  been  preferred.  The  population  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
pres  u  250,000,  should  properiy  include  that  of  the  whole 
lederal  district  (85  square  milee),  or  315,996.  Other  large 
ntiet  not  capitals  of  states  are  Leon  (Guanajuato),  with  a 
PopsUtion  variously  estimated  from  90,000  to  120,000; 
(^TS,  San  Mignel  de  AUende,  Salvatierra,  Orisaba,  Za- 


potlan,  Lagos,  Topic,  Zamora,  Matamoras,  and  Hui^uapan, 
which  range  between  40,000  and  20,000. 


Ana  In 

mUe*. 


AfniBS  Calientes...  2,216 

Camp&jlie I  26,083 

Chiapas |  16,769 

Chihuahua. I03,29S 

Coahulla !  61,080 


CoUma.. 

DuranKo 

GuaniOuato.. 
Guerrero 


Hidalgo. 

JhUsco 

Mexico 

Mlchoacan......... 

Morelos 

Nuevo  Leon— 

Oaxsca 

Puebia 

Queritaro. 

San  Luis  Potosi.. 

Slnaloa 

Sonora 

Tabasco 


Tamaullpas «.. 

Tlaxcala- 

Vera  Crux 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas... 

Lower  California 

(territory) 

Federal  DUtrlcL. 

Total 


2,S93 
42,643 
11,130 
24,226 

8,480 
48,967 

»,698 
21,609 

1,893 
14,363 
27,:«9 
11,761 

3,429 
28,889 
25,927 
81,022 
12,716 


1,498 
27,433 
32,658 
26,686 

69,033 
85 


PonuU- 
UOD. 


160,630  Aguas  Calientes... 

80,366  Camp£che 

193,987. San  Cristobal 

179,971  j  Chihuahua.....'..... 

98,347 'Saltillo 

65,827. Colima 

190,846jDuniiieo 

929,431 1  Guan^uato 

301,080  Bravos  (Chllpan 

cingo)» 

404,207  Pachuca 

966,689  Guadalajara. 

663,627  Toluca. 

618,240  Morella 

147,039  Cuemavaca. 

178,,S72 '  Monterey 

662,463 '  Oaxaca 

830,5601  Puebia 

171,666  Qucr6taro 

476,500  San  Luis  Potosi... 

168,031  ICuUacan 

147,133  Ures 

83,707  San    Juan     Bau- 

tlsU. 

108,778  Ciudad  Victoria... 
121,66,5  Tlaxcala 


Pop.  of 
oapiul. 


504,326 
422,365 
897,945 


Jalapa». 

HSrUa. 

Zacateca*.. 


21,645 1  La  Pax... 
815,9%' Mexico .. 


81,000 
20,000 
12,000 
15,000 
20.000 
35,000 
26.U00 
70,000 

7,000 
18,000 
76,000 
20,000 
30,000 
115,000 
20,000 
26,000 
76,000 
50,000 
36,000 
10,000 

7,000 

6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
20,000 
26,000 
80,000 

1,000 
250,000 


Phyncal  FtatuTu. — Mexico  proper  consists  of  a  vast 
table-land  4000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  narrow 
fringes  of  semi-tropical  terrace-lands  (lierrat  templadat) 
varying  in  elevation  from  3000  to  5000  feet,  and  lowlands 
{tierrat  calieiitea)  stretching  from  the  sea-coasts  to  the  bases 
of  the  mountains.  The  two  latter  regions  sometimes  pen- 
etrate far  within  the  central  mountain-system,  along  the 
courses  of  streams,  expanding  into  broad  fertile  valleys, 
as  in  portions  of  Oaxaca,  Puebia,  Morelos,  Mexico,  Michoa- 
oan,  and  Jalisco.  The  mountain-system  of  Mexico  is  the 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
(though  the  latter  name  is  unknown  in  Mexico),  divided 
into  several  branches.  The  Sierra  Madre,  or  "  mother- 
range,"  extends  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  republic,  skirting  the  Pacific  at  a 
considerable  distance  inland.  A  ooast-range  projects  north- 
ward along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rising  to  the  height  of 
17,176  feet  in  the  celebrated  peak  of  Oriiaba,  while  the 
centra]  range,  or  Cordillera  de  AtutKuae,  which  surrounds 
and  separates  the  valleys  of  Mexico  and  Puebia,  reaches 
the  greatest  altitude  as  yet  proved  to  exist  in  North  Amer- 
ica in  the  mighty  cone  of  Popocatapetl,  17,540  feet,  while 
its  twin  volcano,  Iztaccihuatl,  attains  15,705  feet,  and  the 
A'evado  dt  Toluea  (90  miles  N.  W.),  16,616  feet.  Many  other 
mountains  vary  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  but  the  four  so- 
called  "  voloanoei  "  above  named  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Popocatapetl  alone  oc- 
casionally sends  up  clouds  of  smoke,  the  most  active  vol- 
canoes in  modem  times  being  the  smaller  ones  of  San 
Martin  Tuxtla  (Vera  Crux)  and  JoruUo  (Michoocan).  The 
central  table-land  of  Mexico,  broken  by  numerous  trans- 
verse ranges  into  a  series  of  great  valleys,  or  rather  basins, 
sometimes  scores  of  miles  in  width,  descends  gradually 
northward,  and  Northern  Mexico  consists  of  a  similar 
series  of  mountains  and  valleys  at  a  loss  elevation.  In 
Eastern  Mexico  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  (including  Cam- 
p^che)  is  a  vast  plain  rising  but  slightly  above  the  sea, 
while  the  states  of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco  belong  geograph- 
ically to  the  Central  American  mountain-system. 

Climate. — There  are  in  tropical  Mexico  but  two  seasons, 
the  rainy  and  the  dry,  of  irregular  duration,  usually  ex- 
tending from  May  to  October,  and  from  October  to  May, 
respectively,  the  heaviest  rains  occurring  in  September. 
The  dry  season  is  marked  by  frequent  nortee,  or  gales  of 
wind,  sweeping  southward  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
rendering  navigation  somewhat  perilous  during  their  con- 
tinuance. The  moan  annual  temperature  in  the  tierra» 
calientet  is  from  75°  to  85°  F.,  in  the  tierrat  trmpladnt 
from  65°  to  70°,  and  in  the  tierrae  friae  from  55°  to  62°, 
rarely  rising  to  80°  or  sinking  to  45°.  At  many  points  on 
the  coast,  however,  especially  at  the  ports  of  Vera  Crux, 
Acapuloo,  Mazatlan,  and  Guaymas,  the  summer  heat 
ranges  from  85°  to  105°,  usually  accompanied  by  the  ter- 
rible scourge  of  yellow  fever.  The  temperate  regions,  or 
tierrae  templadatf  enjoy  a  delicious  climate,  justly  entitling 
them  to  the  title  of  "  paradise  of  Mexico  "  usually  applied 
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to  the  region  of  Jalapa  and  Huatusoo.  The  table-land  or 
"  cold  region  "  is  cold  only  in  a  relative  sense,  the  climate 
being  aa  mild  and  equable  as  that  of  Naples,  the  chief  dis- 
comfort to  winter  visitors  arising  from  the  rarefaction  of 
the  atmosphere.  Moisture  is  irregularly  distributed  through 
the  three  regions,  and  largely  affects  their  comparative 
healthiness,  the  dry  climate,  whether  hot  or  oold,  being 
reckoned  the  more  salubrious ;  but  this  rule  is  not  invari- 
able, since  the  greatest  annual  rainfall  (90  to  100  inches) 
is  that  of  Huatusco,  a  healthful  region  of  the  terrace- 
lands. 

ttlrtn. — From  its  physical  eonflgnration  Mexico  has 
few  large  or  navigable  rivers,  being  less  favored  in  this 
important  element  of  commercial  prosperity  than  any  other 
considerable  country  in  the  world  except  Arabia.  The 
largest  is  the  Rio  Bravo  or  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  forming 
the  boundary  with  Texas,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of 
light  draught  for  a  small  portion  of  its  lower  course.  The 
Panuoo,  Alvarado,  Coatsacoalcos,  Grijalva,  and  Usuma- 
sinta,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
p6che,  are  important  streams,  navigable  through  that  por- 
tion of  their  course  which  traverses  the  lowlands.  On  the 
Pacific  slope  the  largest  river  is  the  Lorma,  called  in  its 
middle  course  Tololotlan,  and  in  its  lower  course  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  which  rises  in  Lake  Lerma  in  the 
central  valley  of  Toluca,  flows  W.  through  Michoacan  and 
Jalisco,  traversing  Lake  Cbapala,  and  forming  numeroas 
oatnrocls.  It  is  wholly  unnavigable,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Mescala  or  Rio  de  las  Balsas,  which,  rising  in 
Pnebla,  flows  W.  4U0  miles  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  been 
several  times  explored  with  a  view  to  utilizing  it  for  inter- 
oceanic  commnnication. 

Geology  and  Minet. — Mexico  is  eminently  a  country  of 
mineral  wealth,  and  its  production  of  the  preoious  metals 
was  for  more  than  three  centuries  subsequent  to  its  dis- 
covery greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Its  geology 
has  always  been  subordinated  to  its  mineralogy,  and  is 
tborofore  very  imperfectly  known.  Granite  forms  the 
foundation  both  of  the  central  table-land  and  of  the  great 
mountain-system  of  Oaxaca,  the  mineral-bearing  super- 
structure being  chiefly  porphyry.  Caverns  are  numerous, 
one  of  them,  Cocahuamilpa,  being  reputed  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Much  of  the  country  has  been  the  scene  of 
volcanic  action,  of  which  the  ddbris  remain  in  immense 
fields  of  basaltic  lava.  Iron  is  fonnd  in  immense  masses 
in  Coalcoman  (Michoacan),  Lagos  (Jalisco),  and  in  Du- 
rango,  where  the  Cerro  del  Meroado  is  a  solid  mountain  of 
magnetic  iron  ore.  Copper,  usually  associated  with  gold, 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Chihuahua,  Bonora, 
Guanajuato,  Mexico,  Guerrero,  Jalisco,  and  Michoacan; 
tin  in  the  two  latter  states ;  and  lead  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  ores  of  silver  in  many  parts,  but  especially  in 
Oaxaea.  Quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  rock- 
salt  are  numerous ;  sulphur  is  found  in  the  craters  of  the 
volcanoes,  and  mineral  springs  occur  in  many  localities. 
Cinnabar  or  red  sulphuret  of  mercury  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  in  many  states,  and  valuable  mines  have 
recently  been  derejoped  in  Morelos  and  Guerrero  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  immense  consumption  and  high  price 
of  quicksilver.  The  utility  of  this  article  for  reducing 
silver  ores  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Mexican  miner  Bartolomt!  Medina,  a  native  of  Pachuca. 
Bismuth  occurs  in  several  states ;  platinum  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Tlaxcala  and  Hidalgo,  and  coal  has 
been  found  in  small  deposits  in  many  quarters,  bat  no 
mines,  are  actually  worked  upon  a  profitable  scale.  Gold, 
being  found  in  placers  and  easily  worked,  was  the  ohief 
mineral  treasure  of  the  Aztecs,  who  made  little  use  of  sil- 
ver from  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  ores ;  hence,  while 
Mexico  was  at  first  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  gold,  that 
metal  soon  became  subordinate  to  silver,  and  has'  ever 
since,  in  Mexico  proper,  afforded  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  annual  coinage.  Of  late  years,  however,  gold-mines 
in  the  states  of  Mexico,  Michoacan,  and  especially  Guer- 
rero, have  been  worked  with  profit,  and,  though  the  placers 
are  nearly  exhausted,  the  use  of  improved  mining  ma- 
chinery will  doubtless  yield  rich  results.  Silver  early  bo- 
came,  and  will  ever  remain,  the  staple  production  of  Mex- 
ico. The  supply  is  practically  illimitable.  Though  many 
thousands  of  mines  nave  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable, 
the  introduction  of  improved  processes  of  extraction  and 
reduction  and  of  cheap  transportation  through  railway  ex- 
tension will  augment  the  yield  of  silver  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  more  especially  if  supplies  of  coal  and  quicksilver 
should  in  any  way  become  cheap  and  abundant.  In  the 
flrst  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  silver-mines  of  Taseo, 
Rultepce,  TIalpujahua,  and  Pachuca  were  developed  by 
Cortf'S  and  his  immediate  successors.  Subsequently,  the 
great  mining-districts  of  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Zacatecas,  and  Durango  were  gradually  discovered  and 
worked,  bat  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that 


they  attained  that  high  development  which  gave  them  a 
worldwide  renown.  At  the  close  of  that  century  the  fa- 
mous Veta  Madre  ("mother  vein")  of  Guanajuato  bad, 
according  to  Humboldt,  yielded  one-fifth  of  the  silver  then 
current  in  the  world,  having  far  exceeded  the  famous 
mountain  of  Potosi  in  Upper  Peru.  The  Veta  Grande 
of  Zacatecas  during  the  last  century  frequently  yielded 
$3,000,000  annually,  and  the  mines  of  Catorce  (San  Luis  Po- 
tosf)  produced  $150,000,000  in  seventy-seven  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  prosperity  of  Gua- 
najuato and  Pachuca  attained  its  apogee;  the  proprietors 
of  the  Valenciana,  Rayas,  Kegla,  and  other  great  bonan- 
nat  had  l>ecome,  virtually  by  ]>urchase  from  the  Spanish 
crown,  counts  or  marquises  under  the  titles  of  their  mines, 
and  had  thus  founded  an  aristocracy  based  on  wealth.  But 
the  long  war  of  independence  (1810-20)  ruined  the  mining 
interests  of  Mexico,  causing  the  abandonment  of  all  in- 
cipient or  partially  completed  enterprises,  and  even  of 
many  prosperous  mines,  which  soon  filled  with  water,  and 
have  never  since  been  worked.  In  1825,  on  the  establii^h- 
ment  of  the  republican  government,  a  fever  for  Mexican 
mines,  largely  traceable  to  the  great  work  of  Humboldt, 
pervaded  the  London  money-market;  the  most  reckless  in- 
vestments were  made,  and  operations  on  a  lavish  scale  of 
expenditure  were  carried  out  for  years  under  the  direction 
of  so-called  mining-engineers,  whose  inconceivable  igno- 
rance refused  to  team  anything  from  Mexican  sources. 
Naturally,  the  English  companies  nearly  all  collapsed 
within  a  few  yean,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Mexico  in 
European  eyes,  as  the  blame  was,  with  but  slight  reason, 
ascribed  either  to  revolutions  or  to  the  ohstructiveness  of 
Mexican  governments.  The  mining  resources  of  the 
country  are  now  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Mex- 
ican capitalists,  and  are  gradually  recovering  their  pros- 
Serity.  The  Spanish  "mining  code,"  formed  chiefly  in 
[exieo,  is  still  in  use,  and  is  the  most  elaborate  in  the 
world. 

Mint9  and  Coinage. — There  are  now  (1876)  11  mints  in 
the  republic — namely,  at  Mexico  (established  1538),  Oa- 
xaea, Gnanajaato,  Ban  Luis  Potosf,  Zaeateeas,  Guadalajara, 
Durango,  Chihuahua,  Culiacan,  Alamos,  and  Hennosillo. 
They  coin  on  an  average  $20,000,000  per  annum,  of  which 
less  than  $1,000,000  is  in  gold.  The  total  production  of 
Mexican  mines  np  to  1S7S  is  estimated  at  $4,300,000,000, 
and  the  total  coinage  for  the  same  period  is  stated  at 
$3,06.1,660,068,  of  which  not  more  than  6  per  cent,  was  gold. 
Vegetatioti  and  Agriculture, — Besides  the  European  ce- 
reals, roots,  and  fruits,  nearly  all  of  which  have  fonnd  conge- 
nial homes  in  the  uplands,  Mexico  produces  a  surprising 
variety  of  useful  indigenous  plants  and  trees.  There  are 
over  100  speoies  of  timber  trees  and  cabinet  woods,  17  oil- 
bearing  plants  and  trees,  12  species  of  dyowoods,  8  of 
gum  trees,  and  over  60  of  medicinal  plants.  Indian  corn 
is  everywhere  the  staple  food  of  the  aboriginal  population; 
wheat  and  barley  grow  to  perfection  in  the  central  valleys, 
especially  in  tho  great  bajio  of  Guanajuato  :  rioe,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  cacao,  and  indigo  thrive  in 
the  tierrae  calientea  and  tierraa  templadae,  where  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  mangoes,  bananas,  pineapples,  grapes,  sweet 
potatoes,  yuca,  and  scores  of  luscious  wild  fruits  abound. 
The  maguey  of  the  tierrae  friai  famishes  a  palatable  fruit, 
while  its  fermented  juice,  the  famous  pulque,  constitutes 
the  national  beverage ;  and  in  Yucatan  a  plant  of  the  same 
species  affords  the  he»iquei\,  a  fibre  which  now  constitutes 
the  ohief  wealth  of  that  peninsula.  Many  varieties  of 
cactus  are  found,  one  of  which  is  cultivated  in  Oaxaca  as 
food  for  the  cochineal  insect.  The  mulberry  thrives  in 
Puobla,  Michoacan,  and  Quaniyuato,  but  the  roaring  of 
silkworms,  once  a  considerable  industry,  has  fallen  into 
insignificance.  The  great  cotton-prodnoing  regions  are 
the  northern  states  of  Coahuila,  Durango,  and  Sinaloa. 
The  tobacco  of  Southern  Vera  Crui  and  Tabason,  the  cacao 
of  Tabasco,  Oaxaca,  and  Boconusco  (Chiapas),  the  cofloe 
of  Miohoacan  and  Colima,  are  reputed  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  The  market  of  Mexico  is  more  abundantly  aad 
cheaply  supplied  with  magnificent  aad  varied  fiowors  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

Animal  Kingdom. — All  the  European  domestio  animals 
are  successfully  reared,  and  the  northern  states  are  noted 
for  their  vast  herds  of  cattle,  droves  of  horses,  and  flocks 
of  sheep.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  puma,  jaguar, 
ocelot,  wolf,  and  coyote,  with  several  species  of  bears,  deer, 
and  monkeys.  Alligators  abound  in  the  lagoons  and  rivers 
of  tho  lowlands ;  rattlesnakes  and  other  venomous  ophid- 
ians are  common,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  noxious  in- 
sects, especially  scorpions  and  tarantulas.  A  great  va- 
riety of  brilliantly-colored  parrots,  humming-birds,  and 
song-birds  nro  found  in  the  forests,  as  also  many  wild  fowl 
and  game  birds.  The  coasts  are  well  supplied  with  fish, 
and  pearl-fishing  is  a  valuable  industry  in  the  Gulf  of 
California.    Amber  is  found  on  the  ooaati  of  Yuootao. 
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luduttry  and  Mafin/aelura. — Agrieultore  is  the  oooupa- 
tion  of  the  maag  of  the  aboriginal  population,  whether  in 
the  tillage  of  their  own  small  plots  of  ground  or  in  the 
cultiTation  of  the  great  plantations.  Petty  industries, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  ola;  and  rag 
figures,  wooden  toys,  sweetmeats,  artifioial  flowers,  and  other 
ornaments,  are  largely  carried  on  in  the  cities,  the  gold- 
smiths especially  excelling  in  filtgree>work.  Superior 
glassware  and  porcelain  are  made  at  Puebia,  Texcoco,  and 
other  cities.  In  Leon,  Celaya,  Salvatierra,  and  other  oen- 
tral  cities  the  manufaoture  of  rebotot  or  shawls,  the  wear- 
ing of  eotton  and  woollen  cloths  by  hand,  and  the  mana- 
lactare  of  saddlery,  all  of  fine  qnality,  have  acquired  a 
great  derelopment.  There  are  a  few  iron-foundries,  paper, 
grist,  and  saw  mills,  but  the  latter  are  surprisingly  rare. 
Cotton  and  woollen  factories  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy, 
though  a  few  are  found  in  each  of  the  principal  cities,  and 
they  form  a  notable  feature  at  Pnebia,  Quer^taro,  Onada- 
lajara,  Colima,  and  Saltillo.  The  manufaoture  of  Ingar  is 
carried  on  upon  a  rast  scale  in  Morelos. 

Oommeree. — The  exports  of  Mexico  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  187'S,  were  valued  at  $31,791,150.84;  the  importt 
at  (39,082,406.84.  Of  the  total  of  exports,  the  preoioua 
metals  amounted  to  more  than  $2&,000,U00,  the  other  lead- 
ing articles  being  hides,  heniquen  or  Sieal  hemp,  lumber, 
coffee,  Tanilla,  cochineal,  cattle,  tobacco,  India-mbber,  or- 
ehil,  indigo,  and  sarsaparilla.  Oreat  Britain  received 
$12,000,000,  the  U.  S.  $11,000,000,  France  $4,500,000,  and 
Colombia  (Panama)  $1,500,000.  Of  the  imports.  Great 
Britain  furnished  articles  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000,  the 
U.  8.  $7,000,000,  France  $5,000,000,  Oermany  $4,000,000, 
Spain  and  Cuba  $1,500,000,  and  Colombia  $1,250,000.  The 
leading  articles  of  importation  are  cotton,  linen,  woollen, 
and  silk  fabrics,  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  machinery, 
hardware,  and  provisions.  The  leading  ports  are  Vera 
Crui,  Camp^ohe,  Progreso,  Tampico,  Tuxpam,  and  Mata- 
moras  on  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico ;  Acapulco,  Manianillo,  San 
Bios,  Maiatlan,  La  Pai,  and  Guaymas  on  the  Pacific.  Of 
these,  Acapulco  is  the  only  one  having  a  good  harbor. 
Nine-tentha  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic  passes 
through  Vera  Cms,  which  is  connected  by  lines  of  steamers 
with  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
and  8t.  Nazaire.  Most  of  these  lines  touch  at  Progreso 
(Y'ncatan)  and  at  Havana  or  St.  Thomas.  The  American 
lines  receive  subsidies  from  the  Mexican  government.  On 
the  Pacific  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
touch  twice  a  month  at  the  principal  ports,  and  also 
receive  a  subsidy.  The  commerce  of  the  Paciflo  ports 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  German  mercantile  houses. 
The  average  number  of  vessels  arriving  annually  in  Mex- 
ican ports  is  5000,  of  whioh  about  one-fifth  are  national 
vessels. 

Railway  and  Road: — The  only  extended  line  of  rail- 
way is  that  flrom  Vera  Crui  to  the  City  of  Mexico  (263 
miles),  with  a  branch  from  Apizaco  to  Puebia  (29  miles). 
The  main  line  was  completed  in  Dec.,  1872,  having  boen 
constructed  at  intervals  dating  back  to  1852.  The  ascent 
from  the  lowlands  to  the  summit  of  the  plateau  (8000  feet) 
is  a  wonderful  monument  of  engineering  skill,  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  most  noted  constructions  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  A  railway  from  Vera  Crui  to  Jalapa 
(about  60  miles)  was  nearly  completed  in  1875.  The  other 
lines  now  existing  are  those  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Medellin 
(11  miles),  Mexico  to  Tlalpam  (16  miles),  and  Mexico  to 
Ilalnepantla  (10  miles).  The  latter  is  a  narrow-gauge, 
which  is  to  be  extended  to  Toluca  vi&  Cuantitlan.  There 
is  also  a  steam  railway  to  the  suburb  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  (4  miles),  and  several  horse-railways  within  the 
city.  Concessions  have  been  granted  for  lines  of  railway 
from  Mexico  to  Leon,  and  from  Leon  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  to  the  Pacific,  the  latter  to  the  International  R.  R. 
Company  of  Texas,  and  work  was  commenced  on  the  former 
Nov.  1,  1875.  Other  ooncession*  have  been  frequently 
granted,  extended,  and  renewed,  and  a*  firequently  for- 
feited for  non-fulfilment  of  contract,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  which  of  the  many  projected  lines  will  be 
earliest  constructed,  though  the  most  promising  seem 
to  be  the  line  from  Ometusco  N.  to  Paohuea,  to  connect 
that  great  silver-producing  centre  with  a  seaport,  and 
the  line  from  Pnebia  southward  to  Matamoras  linear, 
in  the  sugar-producing  tierre*  calientet.  A  concession  was 
granted  many  years  since  to  an  American  company  for  a 
•hip-canal  across  the  Isthmas  of  Tehnantepec,  and  more 
recently  for  a  railway.  The  former  project  is  in  abeyance ; 
the  latter  may,  it  is  hoped,  lie  soon  realized.  The  ordinary 
carriage-roads  in  Mexico  are  few  in  number,  being  limited 
to  the  highways  between  the  principal  cities.     Mail  and 

Eassenger  communications  are  effected  by  means  of  24 
nes  of  diligences  administered  by  a  single  company.  The 
ordinary  means  of  commercial  transportation  are  by  ox- 
oaits  and  pack-mnlei.    Telegraph-lines  have  been  rapidly 


extended  since  1870.  Kvery  state  capital  is  now  in  oom- 
municalion  with  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  oonBequently  with 
the  U.  S.  and  the  whole  world,  by  the  line  vid  Matamoras, 
open  since  1872. 

Adminittratio*. — The  federal  national  government  is 
administered  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  liberal  re- 
publican constitution  of  1857,  twice  overthrown  and  re- 
stored (1858-60  and  1863-67),  and  considerably  amended 
in  1873-74.  The  president  is  chosen  by  indirect  popular 
suffrage  every  fourth  year ;  the  supreme  judiciary  and  both 
houses  of  Congress  are  elected  in  the  same  manner,  the 
former  and  the  senate  for  terms  of  six  years,  the  house  of 
deputies  for  two  years.  The  chief-justice  is  ejr-o/^cio  vice- 
president.  The  senate  existed  for  short  periods  under  two 
former  constitutions,  but  was  abolished  in  1853,  and  not 
restored  until  the  constitutional  amendments  of  1874,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  new  senate  was  elected  in  1875.  The 
states  have  local  constitutions,  with  elective  governors  and 
legislatures.  The  powers  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
national  government  closely  resemble  those  of  the  U.  S. 
The  revenues  are  largely  derived  from  export  and  import 
duties,  and  amounted  in  1873-74  to  $22,197,803.  Tho  ex- 
penditure during  the  same  fiscal  year  was  $20,910,193. 
The  national  debt,  chiefly  held  in  England,  amounted  in 
1861  to  about  $60,000,000,  but  since  the  restoration  of  the 
repoblic  in  1867,  diplomatic  relations  with  England,  as 
well  as  with  France,  have  been  in  abeyance,  and  the 
Mexican  government  not  only  repudiates  all  the  loans 
contracted  by  Maximilian,  but  holds  that  the  former  Eng- 
lish debt  was  vitiated  by  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  professes  a  willingness  to  make 
an  equitable  acyustment  whenever  the  proper  preliminary 
steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  British  government.  The 
Mexican  army  consists  of  22,387  men,  who  are  maintained 
on  an  efficient  footing  at  an  annual  expense  of  about 
$7,000,000.  Tho  navy  is  little  more  than  nominal,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  four  steamers  recently  constructed  for 
coast-guard  purposes. 

Religion.-'-Duniig  the  colonial  period  Roman  Cathol- 
icism was  the  only  creed  toleratea,  and  was  the  religion 
of  the  state  under  the  earlier  republican  codes.  By  the 
constitution  of  1857  all  religions  are  equally  protected,  but 
none  officially  recogniied  by  the  state.  The  Catholic  hier- 
archy possesses  3  archbishoprics,  Mexico,  Michoacan, 
and  Guadalajara,  and  12  bishoprics,  Puebia,  Vera  Crus, 
Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  Yucatan,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Tamaulipas, 
Nnevo  Leon,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  Sonora.  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. The  Catholic  Cbnroh  formerly  owned  nearly 
one-third  of  the  soil,  throughout  Mexico,  but  by  the 
"  laws  of  reform  "  of  1856  and  18S9  their  landed  property 
was  nationalized,  the  convents  abolished,  and  all  super- 
fluous church  buildings  sold  or  converted  to  public  usee. 
American  Protestant  missions,  chiefly  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  have  been  very  successful  in  Mexico  1870-75,  and 
the  "  Church  of  Jesus,"  a  Mexican  undenominational  Prot- 
estant organization,  possesses  several  large  church  edifices 
and  has  more  than  a  score  of  congregations  within  the 
Valley  of  Mexico. 

Education. — The  University  of  Mexico,  an  ecclesiastical 
institution  datingfrom  the  sixteenth  century,  was  abolished 
in  1856.  In  its  place  special  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
music,  agriculture,  engineering,  mines,  commerce,  fine 
arts,  the  sciences  and  literature,  and  a  military  college, 
are  now  maintained  by  the  federal  government,  besides 
various  grades  of  lower  schools  for  both  sexes,  amounting 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  to  above  200,  besides  100  private 
schools.  The  state  governments  support  common  schools 
at  all  the  centres  of  population,  and  Institutes  for  higher 
education  at  the  capitals.  The  total  number  of  publio 
schools  throughout  the  republic  amounts  to  nearly  4000, 
and  is  rapidly  being  extended.  There  are  also  schools  for 
deaf  mutes,  for  tho  blind,  and  for  juvenile  delinquent.*,  be- 
sides many  creditable  institations  supported  by  private 
beneficence.  (For  notices  of  the  libraries,  museums,  and 
various  other  national  institutions  having  an  educations! 
character  see  article  Mexico,  City  of.) 

Hiitory. — The  chief  interest  of  Mexican  history  prior  to 
the  present  century  is  concentrated  in  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances of  its  conquest  (for  which  see  Cort£s,  Her- 
KAHDo).  The  shadowy  and  uncertain  events  prior  to 
Spanish  discovery  have  been  given  with  sufficient  fulness 
under  the  heads  Aztecs  and  Miqratiohs  or  the  Amrricah 
AsoRiaiirEs,  and  the  annals  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule  are  almost  a  blank  in  the  usual  staples  of  history, 
there  having  been  no  foreign  wars  and  no  important  in- 
ternal revolutions.  The  modem  Mexican  people  was  be- 
ing formed  through  those  three  centuries  of  race-fusion,  the 
several  Indian  nations  supplying  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Castilian  superstructure  was  reared.  The  Mex- 
icans at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  a  /> 
oomposite  people,  but  the  Indian  element  was  so  largely  in     ^ 
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the  Bseendant  that  persoDS  of  pure  Castilian  blood,  thongh 
settled  for  generations  in  the  country,  were  regarded  by 
tho  mass  of  the  nation  as  foreigners.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  precisely  this  class  which  monopolized  the  posts  of 
honor  and  influence,  as  well  as  the  great  landed  estates 
and  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  country.  The  resolution 
of  eleven  years'  duration  which  resulted  in  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  in  1821  was  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  abstract  right  of  the  Spanish  crown  as  against  odious 
caste-distinctions  and  the  scandalous  oppressions  exercised 
by  the  gachupina,  or  men  of  pure  Spanish  birth.  The 
native  element  not  only  obtained  the  ascendency,  but 
ruined  the  colossal  fortunes  of  the  colonial  aristocracy, 
and  even  expelled  all  natives  of  Spain  from  Mexico  (1829). 
The  earliest  independent  government  of  Mexico,  that  pre- 
sided over  by  the  liberator  Itnrbide  (1821-23),  was  from 
the  first  intended  not  as  a  change  of  system,  but  merely  a 
change  of  ptrtonnelf  and  it  was  only  when  the  royal  house 
of  Spain  had  refused  to  permit  one  of  its  princes  to  assume 
the  crown  of  Mexico  that  Iturbide  himself  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  The  "  republic  "  proclaimed  by  Santa  Anna  at 
Vera  Cms  Dee.,  1822,  had  originally  little  but  the  name  in 
common  with  other  republics,  but  tho  constitution  adopted 
in  1824  made  liberal  drafts  upon  that  of  the  U.  S.  The 
ohange  of  system  thus  attempted  to  be  introduced  was  too 
radical  to  be  permanently  carried  out,  and  the  reformers, 
who  in  1833  passed  laws  abolishing  convents,  suppressing 
the  compulsory  payment  of  tithes,  and  otherwise  curtail- 
ing the  power  of  the  clergy,  precipitated  the  downfall  of 
the  constitution.  The  numerous  "plans,"  "organic  baaei," 
or  "  constitutions  "  that  prevailed  in  Mexico  under  military 
leadership  for  the  ensuing  twenty  years  were  for  the  most 
part  mere  pretexts  for  dictatorship,  and  Mexico  never  ob- 
tained a  thoroughly  republican  form  of  government  until 
the  triumph  of  the  "plan  of  Ayutla"  overthrew  the  fifth 
dictatorship  of  Santa  Anna  (Aug.,  1855)  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  constituent  convention  of  1856.  Tnat  body 
promulgated  (Feb.  5,  1857)  a  constitution  which,  with 
some  later  amendments,  is  still  the  organic  law  of  Mexico. 
It  represents  in  many  respects  the  most  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  modem  republicanism,  and  oonld  not  triumph 
over  the  privileged  classes — t.  e.  the  corrupt  national 
Church,  the  army,  and  the  conservative  aristocracy — with- 
out two  desperate  straggles,  known  in  Mexican  history  as 
the  "war  of  reform"  (r857-<IO)  and  the  "French  interven- 
tion" (1881-67),  to  which  latter  period  belongs  tiie  epbe- 
meral  "empire "  presided  over  by  the  Austrian  arebduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian  (1864-67).  In  both  these  struggles 
the  master-spirit,  the  genuine  representative  of  republican 
Mexico,  was  the  Indian  statesman  Benito  Juarei,  president 
of  Mexico  from  Deo.,  1857,  till  his  death,  July  18,  1872. 
(Bee  Maxikilian,  Mirahoit,  Mejia,  and  Maiujusz.)  His 
ohief  assistant  in  the  maintenance  of  national  dignity  and 
independence  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  who  suooeeded  to  the  presidency,  and 
now  (1876)  ably  fills  that  post,  having  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  preserve  peace  and  to  establish  the  republioaa 
institutions  of  bis  country  upon  afirm  basis.  (See histories 
of  Mexico  by  Prescott  and  Brants  Mayer,  and  upon  the 
Mexican  war  and  its  consequences  consult  the  articles 
Soon  (Wijcpibld),  Taylor  (Zachary),  Sasta  Anna  (A. 
L.),  CALiroBSiA,  Texas,  and  names  of  battles.) 

PORTEB  C.  Bl.t88. 

MezicOt  a  state  of  the  republic  of  the  same  name, 
bounded  N.  by  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  £.  by  Tlaxcala  and 
Puebla,  S.  by  Morelos  and  Ouerrero,  and  W.  by  Michoa- 
oan,  with  an  area  of  9598  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
Federal  District  embraced  by  it.  Two  mountain-ranges 
and  elevated  valleys,  with  numerous  picturesque  lakes, 
constitute  the  peculiar  physical  features  of  the  state.  The 
main  valley,  that  of  Mexico,  separated  on  the  W.  by  a 
mountain-chain  from  the  more  elevated  valley  of  Toluoa, 
is  oval  in  form,  and  ha.'<  a  circumference  of  200  miles  along 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it  on  all  sides. 
It  is  broken  into  three  basins  of  different  levels — -that  of 
Chalco,  in  which  lie  Lakes  Chalco  and  Xoohimilco;  the 
central  basin  of  Lake  Texcoco ;  and  in  the  TS.  that  of  Teo- 
tihuooan,  containing  Lakes  San  Cristobal,  Tonanillo,  and 
Zumpango.  The  length  of  the  whole  valley  is  about  55 
miles,  and  its  width  37,  with  an  area  of  155.6  square  leagues 
or  1710  square  miles,  about  170  of  which  are  covered  by 
lakes.  The  soil  is  a  recent  alluvion  and  detritus,  with 
calcareous  beds  or  deposits  covered  with  vegetable  mould 
in  the  arable  lands,  and  occasionally  also  by  an  cfBores- 
cence  of  salt  or  alkaline  matter.  From  the  centre  of  the 
valley  of  Toluca,  which  has  a  level  of  8210  feet,  rises  the 
peak  of  Nevado  do  Toluoa,  15,770  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
southern  valleys  of  the  state  are  within  the  tierriu  calientet 
of  tho  Pacific  slope,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  trop- 
ical staples,  while  tne  plateau  is  fertile  in  cereals  and  the 


yielding  gold,  but  particularly  silver,  also  copper,  cinna- 
bar, lead,  sulphur,  antimony,  lithographic  stone,  with 
Juarries  of  fine  marble  and  other  valuable  building-stone, 
ts  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  some  of 
the  latter  of  much  excellence,  glass  and  porcelain  equal  to 
that  imported  from  Kurope,  chocolate,  sugar,  salt,  and  soda 
from  the  saliferous  deposits  of  the  lakes  of  the  valley,  which 
are  of  immense  extent.  The  state  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  elective  governor,  who  appoints  his  secretaries, 
and  alegislatureof  a  single  chamber,  having  a  member  from 
each  of  the  sixteen  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided 
— namely,  Toluoa,  Ixtlabuaca,  Tenango,  Chaloo,  Jilotepec, 
Texcoco,  Lerma,  Tlalnepantla,  Sultepee,  Villa  del  Valle, 
Temascaltepec,  Tenancingo,  Otumba,  Cuautitlan,  Zum- 
pango, and  Zacualtipan,  which  are  further  subdivided  into 
117  municipalities  with  3  cities,  18  towns,  605  villages,  and 
391  haciendas,  with  a  total  population  in  1873  of  685,603. 
The  property  subject  to  taxation  at  the  same  period  was 
assessed  at  $22,304,054.  Public  instruction  is  receiving 
the  special  attention  of  the  public  men  of  the  state,  and  a 
literary  institute  at  Toluca,  a  thorough  collegiate  school,  is 
well  supported  by  the  state.  TaoiiAS  Jordar. 

IHexicOi  a  city  and  federal  district,  capital  of  the  re- 
public of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  lat.  19°  25'  45"  N., 
Ion.  99°  7'  8"  W.  from  Qreenwiob,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
7435  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Founded,  according  to 
Astec  tradition,  about  the  year  1325  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Texcoco,  by  tribes  from  the  N.  W.,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Tenochtitlan  ("  nopal  upon  a  stone "),  it  was  the  largest 
and  most  oivilixed  oity  of  America  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  since  which  time  the  waters  of  the  lake 
have  reoedea  eastward.  Built  upon  the  rains  of  the 
Astec  capital  in  1521-22,  upon  uniformly  level  ground,  the 
streets  are  about  forty  feet  wide,  well  pared  for  the  most 
part,  well  lighted,  and  lined  by  straotures  of  a  solid,  hand- 
some architecture.  Subdivided  into  eight  chief  quarters, 
with  an  aggregate  of  304  streets  (each  of  a  single  block) 
and  90  public  squares,  the  city  has  a  circumference  of 
about  16  miles.  The  eUef  stractore  is  the  cathedral, 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  great  teoealU  of  the  Aztec 
Mars  (Huitsilopoohtli).  Begun  in  1593,  it  was  dedicated 
in  1677 ;  as  then  finished,  the  cost  had  been  $1,757,000,  sub- 
sequently increased  to  $2,500,000,  Highly  enriched  with 
osnrings,  the  precious  and  other  metals,  with  costly  altars, 
statuary,  and  paintings,  there  is  no  more  sumptuous  church- 
interior  in  the  world.  On  the  8.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  chief 
square,  or  Plaza  de  Armas,  which  is  810  by  600  feet.  The 
E.  side  of  the  same  is  occupied  by  the  government  palace, 
which  contains  the  residence  of  the  president,  bureaus  of 
the  cabinet  ministers,  the  general  post-office,  the  national 
archives,  the  national  museum,  and  many  other  public 
offices,  with  a  botanical  garden  in  one  of  the  courts.  Under 
the  Spanish  regime  this  was  the  residence  of  the  viceroys. 
One  of  the  public  squares,  the  plaza  of  Santo  Domingo,  is 
faced  by  several  remarkable  buildings — ^that  of  the  old  In- 
quisition, formally  established  in  Mexico  in  1571,  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  school  of  medicine ;  the  oustom-house,  and  the 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo  with  its  beautiful  chapel.  The 
city  is  well  provided  with  markets  which  are  supplied  with 
vegetables  and  flowers  brought  upon  the  canals  from  the  chi- 
namp€u  or  "  floating  islands,"  public  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
other  institutions  of  benefloenoe.  The  National  Museum 
contains  a  rare  collection  of  articles  throwing  light  upon 
the  aboriginal  history  of  Mexico,  including  the  great  Cal- 
endar Stone  of  the  Toltecs,  a  huge  statue  of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli,  and  a  massive  sacrificial  stone.  The  Academy  of 
ban  Carlos,  founded  by  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  contains  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  paintings  in  America. 
The  principal  public  pleasure  resorts  are  the  Alameda, 
shaded  with  superb  trees ;  the  Paseo  de  la  Viga,  along  the 
canal  of  that  name ;  and  the  Paseo  de  Bucareli,  or  public 
drive,  adorned  with  fountains  and  a  fine  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  Several  societies  are  fostered  by  the 
government,  such  as  that  of  natural  history,  of  mines,  and 
of  geography  and  statistics,  a  particularly  useful  and  cred- 
itable association,  from  the  comprehensive,  zealous,  in- 
telligent labors  of  its  members.  The  National  Library, 
occupying  the  ancient  church  of  San  Agustin,  lately  re- 
modelled and  rebuilt  at  great  expense  by  the  government, 
has  103,000  volumes.  Another  library,  founded  in  1870, 
known  as  the  "  Cinco  de  Mayo,"  embraces  only  about  12,000 
volumes,  many  of  which,  however,  are  well-selected,  recent 
acquisitions  in  French  and  English.  Two  noble  aqueducts 
constitute  a  striking  arehiteotural  feature  of  the  oity.  The 
city  government  is  presided  over  by  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  president,  and  an  elective  municipal  council  or 
ttj/imtamiento.  The  population  of  the  oity  was  137,000  in 
1603,  205,430  in  1838,  and  is  now  (1875)  estimated  at 
260,000.  The  population  of  tho  federal  district  (85  square 
miles,  including  the  cities  of  Taoubaya,  Qnadalupe,  and 
'  " Digitized'By^ODgle 
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■ezico,  po8t-tp.  of  Oxford  00.,  He.     Pop.  458. 

Mexico^  po>t-v.,  cap.  of  Aadrain  oo.,  Mo.,  108  miles 
N.  W.  of  St.  Loais,  Dear  the  junction  of  the  St.  Louis 
Kansas  Citj  and  Northern  and  the  Louisiana  and  Missouri 
Kirer  R.  Ks.,  contains  1  female  seminary,  a  public  school, 
10  churobes,  a  fine  court-house,  mills,  and  stores.  Pop.  2602. 
Ilt-TTox  ft  Jacks,  Pubs.  "  Mexico  Ihtelugencer." 

Mexico,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oswego  oo.,  N.  Y.,  15  miles 
E.  of  Oswego,  on  the  Oswego  and  Rome  R.  R.,  has  an 
academy,  5  churches,  1  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  3  flour 
and  grist  mills,  a  foundry,  1  tannery,  2  carriage-factories, 
1  sash  and  blind  factory.  Pop.  of  t.  120»j  of  tp.  3802. 
Henrt  Humpbries,  Ed.  "  Mexico  Imdepexdeht." 

Mexico,  post-7,  of  Walker  tp.,  Juniata  co..  Pa.,  on 
the  N.  side  or  the  Juniata  River  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal. — Mexico  R.  R.  Statio.i,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
ia  on  the  S.  side  of  the  rirer,  in  Tnrbett  tp.   Fop.  of  r.  102. 

Mexico,  Gnlf  of,  is  a  vast  inlet  of  the  Atlantio  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  North  Ameriea,  between  the  two  pen- 
insulss  of  Yucatan  and  Florida,  bounded  by  Mexico,  the 
IT.  S.,  and  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  covering  an  area  of 
nearly  800,000  square  miles.  The  Qulf  Stream  enters  it 
through  the  Yucatan  Channel,  traverses  it  in  a  curved 
line,  and  leaves  it  through  the  Florida  Channel,  and  this 
circumstance  makes  the  temperature  of  it*  water  several 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantis.  From  September 
to  March  it  is  visited  by  violent  northern  gales. 

Meyer,  county  of  S.  Dakota,  bounded  S.  by  Nebraska. 
It  is  diversified  and  is  watered  by  affluents  of  White  River. 

Meyer  (Hkijcrich  Acoust  Wilhelk),  Th.  D.,  b.  at 
Ootha  Jan.  10,  1800.  As  early  as  1831  his  labors  as  an 
exegetioal  commentator  upon  the  New  Testament  were  re- 
cognised in  Oermany  as  uniting  sound  learning  and  the 
most  searching  criticism  with  an  orthodox,  conservative 
faltb.  From  that  day  to  the  period  of  his  death  (June  24, 
1873)  the  circle  of  his  commentaries  spread  wider  and 
wider,  and  with  the  aid  of  kindred  scholars  he  was  con- 
stantly pntting  forth  new  editions,  masterpieces  of  exe- 
gesis. Besides  these  commentaries  he  also  edited  a  lead- 
ing work  on  the  Evangelical  confession,  and  at  the  same 
time  held  high  office  (Obfr-connttorlalrath)  in  the  church 
at  Hanover,  where  he  resided  and  preached  for  the  larger 

Sart  of  his  life.  An  English  translation  of  bis  writings, 
esigned  to  be  complete,  is  in  course  of  publication  at  Ed- 
inburgh under  the  supervision  of  Drs.  W.  P.  Dickson,  D,  D., 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  F.  Crombie,  of  St. 
Mary's  College.  Some  foar  or  five  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  embracing  the  commentaries  on  the  Oalatians, 
translated  by  8.  H.  Venables;  the  Romans,  2  vols.,  by 
Rev.  J.  C.  Moore ;  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Drwick.  T.  Jordax. 

Mey'er  (Johaxn  Georo),  b.  at  Bremen  Oct.  28,  1813; 
studied  at  the  Academy  of  DUsseldorf  1833-42 ;  settled  in 
Berlin  in  1852;  painted  first  biblical  subjects,  but  turned 
afterwards  to  genre  painting,  in  which  field  he  achieved  a 
great  reputation.  His  pictures,  of  which  several  have 
been  sold  in  America,  and  many  become  widely  known  by 
engravings,  are  always  strikingly  impressive. 

Mer'erbeer  (Qiacoxo),  otherwise  Jakob  Meter  Beer, 
b.  in  Beriin  Sept.  6,  1794;  d.  in  Paris  May  2,  1864.  His 
father,  James  Beer,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  appreciated  the 
Talue  of  culture  and  had  a  fondness  for  art,  gave  his  three 
sons,  Michael,  Wilbelm,  and  Jakob,  the  full  advantages  of 
education,  (iiaoomo  (or  Jakob)  had  a  genius  for  music, 
and  CRJoyed  the  benefit  of  the  best  teaching  that  could  be 
commanded.  His  instructors  were  Frani  Lanska  for  the 
piano,  and  Karl  Friedrich  Zeltcr,  the  friend  of  Goethe 
and  teacher  of  Mendelssohn,  in  musical  science.  His  pro- 
fieieney  as  a  pianist  became  soon  manifest,  but  the  am- 
bition to  excel  as  a  dramatic  composer  carried  him  away 
in  that  direction,  and  under  new  masters,  Bernhart  Anselm 
Welier  and  Georg  Joseph  Vogler,  he  pursued  his  career. 
In  1810  be  was  admitted  to  Vogler's  select  school  at  Darm- 
stadt, and  in  close  intimacy  with  Karl  Maria  von  Weber, 
who  had  already  composed  operas,  he  studied  hard  and 
socccssfully  for  two  years.  At  this  time  Meyerbeer  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  Goll  und  die  iVadir.  In  1812,  under 
Vogler's  auspices,  the  opera  of  Jepkthah  was  produced  at 
Munich.  It  failed,  and  the  disconcerted  composer,  drop- 
ping dramatic  music  for  a  time,  returned  to  the  piano,  and 
achieved  great  distinction  in  Vienna.  A  second  opera, 
Dit  Bndn  Kalifen,  failed.  Italian  music  alone  was  pop- 
ular, and  Meyerbeer  went  to  Italy  to  learn  the  mefhoii  of 
the  Italian  school.  Thenceforward  his  labor  was  successful. 
His  liomilda  e  Cottanxa  (1812)  at  Padua,  his  Semiramide 
(1819)  at  Turin,  bis  fmma  di  Rtubnrgo  (1820)  at  Venice, 
were  received  with  applause.  In  1822,  Margaret  of  Anjou 
was  brought  oat  triumphantly  at  the  Scala  in  Milan.  The 
next  year  L'Eeule  di  Grenata  was  prodnoed  with  Lablaohe 


and  Pisaroni.  In  1825  the  Crociato  was  received  with 
immense  favor  at  Venice.  This  closed  the  first  period  in 
the  composer's  career.  The  second  period  opened  in  Paris 
with  Robert  It  Diable,  which  was  brought  out  in  1831,  and 
roused  unprecedented  enthusiasm,  not  in  Pari^  only,  but 
in  Germany  and  all  over  Europe.  The  Hugueiiota  followed 
in  183(1,  and  added  new  laurels  to  Meyerbeer's  fame,  it 
being  the  first  of  what  may  be  termed  "  historical "  as 
distinguished  from  the  purely  romantio  lyric  drama.  The 
appearance  of  The  Huguenot*  made  an  epoch  in  operatic 
art.  Thirteen  years  passed^  before  the  Prophite  was  com- 
pleted. In  1S54  came  UEtoile  du  Nord^  four  years  later 
Dinorah,  both  works  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  two  preced- 
ing. L' Afrtcaine,  the  work  of  years,  waited  long  for  an 
opportunity,  and  was  not  produced  till  1865,  a  year  after 
the  composer's  death.  Other  works  by  Meyerbeer  com- 
prise a  Miserere,  a  Te  Deum,  a  Stahat  Mater,  eight  eaniicletf 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  compositions,  the  Camp  of 
Sileeia,  an  opera,  and  music  for  Struentee,  a  drama  eom- 

Ced  by  his  brother  Michael.  The  chief  operas  of  Meyer- 
r  are  too  well  known  to  need  description,  and  they  are 
too  elalwrate,  various,  and  peculiar  in  musical  technical- 
ities to  admit  of  description  here.  Their  brilliancy  as 
dramatic  compositions,  the  splendor  of  their  vocal  and  in- 
strumental etraets,  together  with  the  implied  magnificence 
of  their  setting,  entitle  them  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  order  of  works  to  which  they  belong.  ( For  the  life  of 
Meyerbeer  saa  Blaise  de  Bury  (1865)  and  Henri  Mendel 
(1868).)  0.  B.  FROTHi.NaaAH. 

Meyers,  eonnty  «f  S.  Dakota,  bordering  on  Nebraska, 
recently  organized.  Area,  about  2800  square  miles.  It  is 
watered  by  aflluents  of  the  White  River. 

Meyeratown,  Pa.    See  MrERsrowic. 

Meyr  (Melchior),  b.  atEhringen  in  Ries,  a  fertile  plain 
included  by  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  Jura,  Bavaria, 
June  28,  1810;  studied  at  Munich  and  Heidelberg;  de- 
voted himself  to  literature ;  lived  at  Berlin  1840-52,  ailer- 
wards  alternately  at  Munich  and  Ehringen,  where  he  d. 
Apr.  22,  1871.  His  best-known  productions  are  Storiet 
from  Biet  (1856),  New  Storiee  from  Bie»  (1871),  Duke 
Albert  (1852),  and  Ckarlet  the  Bold  (1862). 

Meyr'ick  (Frederick),  b.  in  England  in  1826 ;  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  succcssivoly 
scholar,  fellow,  and  tutor,  and  has  since  held  the  university 
offices  of  select  preacher  and  public  examiner.  He  was 
the  chief  founder  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society ;  pub- 
lished The  Practical  Working  of  the  Church  in  Spain  (1851), 
The  Moral  Theologg  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (ISbT),  The  Out- 
cait  Poor  of  London  (1858),  and  controversial  writings 
against  Roman  Catholicism ;  has  contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  to  the  Speaker^t  Commentary. 

Meyrick  (Sir  Samuel  Rush),  LL.D.,  b.  in  London  in 
1783 ;  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  became  an 
advocate  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  but 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  archffiological  studies,  and 
contributed  innumerable  papers  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. His  specialty  was  the  collection  and  illustration  of 
ancient  armor,  of  which  he  ultimately  formed  a  fine  and 
well-arranged  museum.  Among  his  works  wore  The  Hie- 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Cardigan  (4to,  Lon- 
don, 1810),  The  Costume  of  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  the 
British  Islands  (1815),  A  Critical  inquiry  into  Ancient  Ar- 
mor (1824;  improved  ed.,  3  vols.,  1844),  with  more  than 
100  carefully  illuminated  plates,  and  Engraved  Itliutraliont 
of  Ancient  Arms  and  Armor,  a  iSeries  of  154  Etchings  of  the 
Collection  at  Goodrich  Court  (2  vols.,  1830).  D.  at  London 
Apr.  2,  1 848.  His  collection  of  armor  is  now  deposited  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

Mezeray',  de  (FRAXfois  Eudbs),  b.  in  1610  near  Fa- 
laiso,  Normandy  ;  commenced  bis  literary  career  as  a  poet, 
but  turned  soon  to  historical  studies,  and  published  in  1643 
the  first  volume  of  his  Histoire  de  France,  which  procured 
for  him  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  who  gave  hiin  a  pen- 
sion of  4000  livres  and  the  title  of  historiographer.  His 
Abrfgf.  chronologique  de  I'Hisloire  de  France  (1668)  is  con- 
sidered better  than  the  principal  work.     D.  July  10,  1683. 

Meze'reon  [Pen.  madzaryoun],  in  materia  medica  the 
bark  of  Daphne  metereum,  U.  laureola,  D.  gnidium,  and 
other  species  of  the  genus,  handsome  shrubs  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  sometimes  seen  in  cultivation  in  the  U.  S.  They  are 
of  the  order  Thymeleacese.  The  bark  has  strongly  irritant- 
narcotic  properties.  It  was  once  extensively  employed  in 
medicine,  and  now  has  a  limited  use  in  rheumatism  and 
other  diseases.  The  fresh  bark  will  quickly  blister  the 
skin. 

M^ziferes',  a  fortified  town  of  France,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Ardennes,  stands  on  the  Mouse,  oppo- 
site Cnarleville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
In  1520  it  was  suocessfoUy  defended  by  Bayard  against 
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Charles  V.,  and  his  banner  ia  still  preserred  in  the  hfitel 
de  ville.     Pop.  5818. 

H^zi^res  (Altred),  b.  Nov.  19,  1828,  at  Rohon,  in  the 
department  of  Moselle,  France ;  stadied  literature,  and 
was  appointed  professor  in  Nancy  in  ISal,  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1863.  His  most  prominent  worlcs  are  PrSdfra- 
tenn  el  Conlemporaitu  de  Skakepeare  (1863),  Petrnrque 
(1867),  both  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  Ooethe  (1871). 

IHe'zO-Tar,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Berettyo,  haa 
I»rge  manufactures  of  pottery  and  earthenware,  and  a  con- 
■iderable  trade  in  wine,  com,  and  cattle.     Pop.  18,040. 

IHez'zo  [It.],  in  music,  a  term  of  diminution,  signify- 
ing the  half,  middle,  or  mean  between  two  things  of  a  pos- 
itive nature  or  description.  Thus,  a  mexio-soprano  voice 
is  one  whose  range  is  between  the  soprano  and  alto.  Me»o 
forte  (or  m.  /.)  is  rather  loud ;  and  meiio  piano  (or  m.p.) 
rather  soft  Meiio  voce,  in  like  manner,  implies  the  use 
of  only  half  of  the  usual  force  of  the  roioe. 

fflezzofan'ti  (GirsEPPS  Oaxpabdo),  b.  at  Bologna 
Sept.  17,  1774.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  besides  Greek  and 
Latin,  he  already  knew  many  foreign  European  languages. 
Having  entered  the  priesthood,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  and  librarian  at  Bologna.  In  1831 
he  removed  to  Home,  in  1833  succeeded  Angelo  Mni  as 
chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  and  in  1838  was  made 
a  cardinal.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken  over  one  hundred  lan- 
guages. D.  at  Rome  in  1848.  His  books  and  papers  became 
the  property  of  the  library  of  Bologna.  There  exists  but  a 
single  printed  work  of  his,  a  eulogy  pronounced  in  1819 
qpon  his  old  master  in  Oreek,  Emmanuele  da  Ponte.  (Bee 
his  Li/e,  by  Charles  William  Russell  (18&8;  2d  ed.  1863).) 

MezzoJn'sOi  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Pa- 
lermo, in  a  rich  grain  and  vine-bearing  district.  The  in- 
habitants are  in  part  Albaneae,  who  took  refuge  hero  from 
the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  still  speak  their 
own  language  and  observe  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Chnroh. 
Pop.  in  1874,  7161. 

Mezzotint  Engraving.    See  EiroHAviNO. 

Mgleen,  or  Mglin,  town  of  Russia,  in  Tchemigor,  on 
the  Sudinka,  has  cloth  manufactures.     Pop.  6327. 

Miaco.    See  Japax. 

Mi'all  (Edward),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  England,  in  1809; 
was  educated  at  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  College  at  Wy- 
mondley ;  became  an  Independent  minister  at  Ware,  and 
afterwards  at  Leicester  ;  removed  to  London  in  1841  and 
established  the  Noticonformiiit,  of  which  he  has  ever  since 
boon  editor  and  proprietor ;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidato 
for  Parliament  in  184S  and  1847 ;  was  elected  for  Rochdale 
July,  1852 ;  lost  his  seat  1857,  but  was  again  returned  for 
Bradford  in  1869.  Mr.  Miall  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  parliamentary  advocate  of  manhood  suflTrago 
and  opponent  of  all  religious  endowments.  These  ser- 
vices, added  to  those  performed  in  an  editorial  capacity, 
were  splendidly  recognized  by  his  political  admirers,  who 
entertained  him  at  a  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace  July  18, 
1873,  and  presented  him  the  sum  of  1 0,000  guineas.  Among 
his  works  are  Fi«w»  nf  the  Yolimiari/  Principle  (1845), 
Elhiee  of  Nonconformity  (1848),  Tllle'Deedt  of  the  Church 
of  Kngland  to  her  Parochial  EndoiomcMte  (1861),  Polities 
of  Chrittinnity  (1863),  and  Wai/eide  Mtuinge  and  Remi- 
nieeencet  (1865). 

Mia'mi)  county  of  X.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  384 
square  miles.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  fertile,  especially 
in  the  bottom-lands.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  lead- 
ing products.  Lumber  and  carriages  are  the  chief  articles 
of  manufacture.  It  ia  traversed  by  the  Wabash  River  and 
by  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  and  the  Chicago  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville  R.  Rs.    Cap.  Peru.    Pop.  21,052. 

Miami,  county  of  Kansas,  bounded  E.  by  Missoari, 
Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level,  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  in  coal.  Petroleum  has  been  found.  Grain  and 
stock  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
O^age  River  and  by  the  Missouri  River  Fort  Scott  and 
Gulf  and  the  Osage  division  of  the  Missouri  Kansas  and 
Texas  R.  R.     Cap.  Paoli.     Pop.  11,725. 

Miami,  county  of  W.  Ohio.  Area,  410  square  miles. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  manufactures 
include  flour,  carriages,  clothing,  brick,  furniture,  metallic 
wares,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Columbus  Chi- 
cago and  Indiana  Central  and  the  Dayton  and  Michigan 
R.  Rs.     Cap.  Troy.     Pop.  32,740. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Cass  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1008. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Miami  eo.,  Kan.    Pop.  726. 

Miami,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Saline  Co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.     Pop.  of  v.  742 ;  of  tp.  3622. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Clermont  co.,  0.    Pop.  3491. 


Miami,  tp. 'of  Greene  CO.,  0.    Pop.  2784. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  lies  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Great  Miami  River,  and  is  the  south-westernmost 
township  in  the  State.     Pop.  2106. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Logan  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1768. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Montgomery  eo.,  0.,  containa  Hiamia- 
burg  and  other  villages.     Pop.  4418. 

Miami  (or  Mineam'i)  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Algon- 
kins  who  once  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  W.  and  N.  W, 
of  Ohio  and  a  part  of  Indiana.  In  1764  they  had  350 
warriors.  They  fought  against  the  U.  S.  in  the  war  of 
1812.  In  1818  they  left  Ohio,  and  in  1846  the  greater 
part  left  Indiana,  where  a  few  still  remain :  500  people  of 
this  tribe  were  removed  in  that  year  to  what  is  now  Linn  and 
Miami  counties  in  Kansas,  where  they  have  a  reservation 
of  10,240  acres.  They  now  number  but  95,  having  been 
mostly  destroyed  by  vice  and  intemperance.  A  few  others 
have  become  citisens.  Many  have  gone  to  the  Indian 
Territory  and  joined  themselves  to  the  Pcorias  and  Qua- 
paws.  The  Indiana  Miamis  are  good  and  peaceable  citisens, 
numbering  about  350.     There  are  a  very  few  in  Michigan. 

Miami  River,  in  Dade  co.,  Fla.,  rises  in  the  Ever- 
glades and  flows  into  Biscayne  Bay.  At  its  mouth  ia  a 
fine  grove  of  cocoa-palms, 

Miami  River,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  Hardin  co.,  runs  in  a 
S.  W.  course,  passing  the  cities  of  Troy,  Dayton,  and  Ham- 
ilton. It  is  a  rapid  stream,  fiowing  through  a  beautiful, 
fertile,  and  populous  valley,  and  joining  tlie  Ohio  below 
Cincinnati.  A  canal  has  been  cut  along  the  river.  It  ia 
150  miles  long,  and  furnishes  much  water-power.  Its  ulti- 
mate source  is  1335  feet  above  tide. — The  Little  Miami  ia 
a  smaller  nnnarigable  stream,  flowing  through  a  fertile  and 
hilly  region  to  the  E.  of  the  Miami,  and  reaching  the  Ohio 
6  miles  above  Cincinnati. 

Miami  Vniversitir,  an  eduoational  Institution  at 
Oxford,  Butler  co.,  0.,  incorporated  in  1809;  commenced 
as  a  grammar  school  in  1^18,  and  as  a  college  in  1824.  It 
derives  its  origin  from  a  grant  of  the  township  of  Oxford, 
made  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1803,  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  educational  purposes.  The  university  is  gov-  < 
emod  by  a  board  of  18  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  ' 
of  the  .'^tate,  and  has  four  buildings.  The  presidents  have 
been  Rev.  R.  H.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  1824-40;  Rev.  George 
.Tunkin,  D.  D.,  1840-44;  Rev.  E.  D.  McMaster,  D.  D., 
1844-49;  Rev.  W.  C.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  1849-M;  Rev.  J. 
W.  Hall,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  A.  D.  Hepburn. 

Miam'isbnrg,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  0.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  tobacco-growing  region  of  the  Miami  Valley, 
50  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and 
Dayton,  the  Erie  Atlantic  and  Great  Wcftcrn,  and  the  Cleve- 
land Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indiana  R.  Rs.,  has  exten- 
sive water-power,  excellent  schools,  5  churches,  1  bank, 
several  mills  and  factories,  1  foundry,  1  newspaper,  several 
hotels,  a  fire  department,  and  stores.     Pop.  1426. 

Bu>s.sox  Bros.,  Props.  "  Miahisburo  Bi'lletik." 

Miantonomoh,  sachem  of  the  Narragansett  Indiana 
and  nephew  of  Canonicus,  assumed  the  government  about 
1636,  in  which  year  be  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts.  He  aided  the  colonists  in  the 
Pcquod  war  1637,  and  was  friendly  to  Roger  Williams  and 
other  early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  he  made 
grants  of  land.  Having  engaged  in  war  with  Unoas,  sachem 
of  the  Mohegans,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  io  Hart- 
ford, and  by  the  fulvice  and  consent  of  the  oommissioncra 
of  the  United  Colonies  was  put  to  death  by  the  tomahawk,  ' 
Sept.,  1643,  near  Norwich,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  de- 
feated, after^i'ards  called  Sachem's  Plain.  A  monument 
was  there  erected  to  his  memory  in  1844. 

Mia'nns,  a  v.  of  Greenwich  tp.,  Fairfield  co..  Conn., 
on  Mianus  River.  Mianns  P.  0.  is  at  Cos  Cob,  a  station 
on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  K. 

Miaa'ma  [Gr.  liiariLa.,  "stain,"  from  fuaivtu'.  to  "con- 
taminate"], an  emanation,  especially  that  from  the  earth 
in  low  marshy  districts,  which  is  capable  of  penetrating 
the  human  system,  and  producing  therein  certain  mani- 
festations of  disease.  Of  the  nature  of  it  we  know  nothing,  i 
whether  gaseous,  animal,  or  vegetable.  It  is  never  gener- 
ated unless  the  average  temperature  of  the  day  is  60*^  F., 
and  sometimes  a  much  higner  temperature  is  required, 
as  in  yellow  fever,  which  never  occurs  below  80°  F.  An- 
other thing  necessary  for  its  production  is  moisture,  hence 
we  do  not  find  it  in  dry  or  sandy  regions.  Besides 
these,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  vegetation;  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  it  in  the  extensive  marshes  of  warm 
latitudes,  and  not  in  high  and  cold  regions.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  may  be  found  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  in 
the  bogs  of  Ireland,  which  do  not  produce  it.  New 
alluvial  soils,  when  there  is  a  subsoil  of  clay,  are  es- 
pecially adapted  to  its  production.     Miasmatic  diseases 
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Diaj  and  do  oocur  where  miasm  is  not  produced,  as  it  may 
be  carried  from  one  place  to  another  hj  rivers,  and  it  seems 
to  be  more  prevalent  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western 
bank.  It  is  also  found  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The  dry- 
ing ttp  of  an  inundation  is  apt  to  reproduce  it  where  it  has 
previously  existed.  It  is  formed  about  meadows  that  hare 
Decn  flooded  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  A  wet  season 
followed  by  dry  weather  is  eminently  productive  of  it,  but 
a  eontinnous  wet  season  not  so.  In  miasmatic  regions 
turning  up  the  soil  will  give  rise  to  this  poison  in  great 
abundance.  In  the  excavation  of  the  Erie  Canal  the  fever 
was  renewed  in  regions  whore  it  had  ceased.  Mill-dams 
have  been  known  to  produce  miasm.  It  can  be  conveyed 
by  the  wind  over  level  surfaces  for  several  miles. 

The  circumstances  which  are  unfavorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  miasm  are — 1st,  high  latitudes  and  altitudes. 
Mountain-regions  are  generally  free  from  this  disease. 
Primitive  forests  are  little  subject  to  miasmatic  affections, 
bnt  whether  this  is  due  to  the  shade  or  to  absorption  by 
the  leaves  is  not  known.  Free  ventilation  dim^ishos  the 
danger,  and  the  more  stagnant  the  air  the  more  concentrated 
will  be  the  poison.  Obstacles  may  be  interposed  to  cut  off 
the  miasm.  A  screen  of  trees  will  very  often  preserve  a 
house  from  malarious  influence ;  this  is  true  also  of  hills. 
Inundation  appears  to  drown  it  out  for  a  time,  but  as  soon 
as  the  water  disappears  it  returns.  Cultivation  of  the  soil 
while  continued  will  drive  away  the  miasm.  The  drainage 
of  marshes  is  a  protective  measure,  although  it  requires 
some  years  to  exhaust  it.  This  is  very  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  drainage  of  large  cities.  Cold  has  the  power  of  de- 
stroying it,  and  when  miasmatic  diseases  occur  in  winter 
they  are  due  to  exposnre  during  the  previous  season.  Cer- 
tain plants  growing  in  the  marshes  hare  the  power  of  de- 
stroying it.  Night  adds  to  the  power  of  the  poison — day 
di.'isipates  it.  No  point  in  the  history  of  miasm  is  prob- 
ably better  settled  than  this.  It  is  known  to  bo  more  active 
on  the  ground  than  on  neighboring  elevations,  and  the 
npper  stories  of  a  house  are  safer  than  the  lower.  Many 
persons  suffer  from  miasm  without  having  fever:  these 
persons  lock  mental  and  physical  power;  the  countenance 
IS  pale,  and  the  period  of  life  is  shortened.  The  influence 
of  the  poison  may  be  seen  even  in  animals,  which  are  fat 
enough,  but  certain  diseases  of  the  viecera  appear  when 
they  are  prepared  for  market.  Miasmatic  fevers  may  re- 
turn any  number  of  times.  Quinine  will  both  cure  and 
prevent  them.  Edward  J.  Bermixoham. 

iHian'lis  (AkdrkasVokos),  b.  in  1768  or  1772  at  Xegro- 
pont :  received  his  surname.  Mi ArLis,  from  his  commanding 
a  small  merchant  vessel  (Turk,  miaul);  settled  in  Hydra, 
where  he  built  up  an  extensive  commercial  business ;  joined 
in  1821  the  Greek  revolution;  was  made  commandor-in- 
ehief  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and  achieved  several  brilliant  suc- 
cesses over  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets,  but  retired  in 
1827  when  Lord  Cochrane  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Oreek  navy.  Although  afterwards  reinstated  in  his  office 
by  Capo  d'Istria,  the  president  of  the  Greek  republic,  he 
joined  the  opposition ;  was  member  of  the  provisory  gov- 
ernment established  in  Hydra,  and  became  much  involved 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  different  parties.  He  was  amember 
of  the  deputation  which  in  1832  went  to  Munich  to  offer 
the  Greek  crown  to  King  Otho.  D.  at  Athens  June  24, 
1835,  and  was  baried  near  the  mausoleum  of  Thomistocles. 

Miao>tse(  a  race  of  hillmen  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  China.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  they  are 
essentially  the  same  with  the  Karens  of  Burmah.*  Many 
of  them  are  independent  and  wage  war  against  the  Chinese. 

Mia'Ta,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  'Miava,  has  manufac- 
taroa  of  linen  and  cloth,  breweries,  distilleries,  coal-mines, 
and  extensive  forests  in  which  numerous  herds  of  swine  are 
fed.    Pop.  9922. 

M i'ca  [Lat.  mieare,  to  "  shine"].  The  micas  oonstitnte 
a  group  of  very  interesting  and  widely  spread  minerals, 
belonging  to  the  Unisilioates,  and  containing  silicic  acid, 
with  varying  proportions  of  the  alkalies,  magnesia,  lime, 
and  protoxides  of  iron,  with  the  sesquioxides  of  alumi- 
nium, iron,  and  manganese,  usually  a  little  fluorine,  and 
more  rarely  titanium.  Titanium  ooours  to  the  extent  of  7 
or  S  per  cent,  in  the  rare  mica  ailrnphyllite,  which  also 
eontains  zirconia.  Lepidolite,  which  is  confined  to  a  few 
loealitie*,  and  the  very  rare  eiyophflliir,  contain  an  im- 
portant percentage  of  lithia,  with  a  little  robidia  and 
cvsia.  The  mieas  occur  generally  in  thin,  shining  scales, 
nsnally  transparent,  but  opaque  in  some  very  dark  va- 
rieties of  biotite  and  lepidomelnna  (an  iron-potash  mica). 
More  rarely,  some  of  the  micas  are  found  in  large  plates, 
and  oecasionally  six-sided  prisms.  Unless  decomposed 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  very  easy  cleavage,  splitting 
readily  into  extremely  thin,  elastic  laminte,  and  snowing 
nsnally  a  pearly  lustre  on  the  cleavage  faces.  The  most 
important  mioaa  tkie  pklogopite,  Uotilt,  lepidolite,  and  nuw- 


eoriV«.  PhhgopiUf  or  magnena  mica,  contains  magnesia 
as  well  as  potash,  among  the  protoxides,  with  very  little 
of  the  oxides  of  iron.  It  is  ortborhombic,  with  an  optic- 
axial  divergence  of  3°-20°.  It  is  light  colored,  usually 
yellowish-brown,  and  very  liable  to  alteration.  Pfalogopite 
occurs  chiefly  in  serpentine,  crystalline  limestone,  and  dol- 
omite. Biotite  {magneeia-iroH  mica)  is  hexagonal,  gene- 
rally dark  green  or  black,  and  is  similar  in  composition  to 
pblogopite,  hut  with  S-10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxiae  of  iron; 
!  sometimes  much  more.  Lepidolite  is  very  interesting,  be- 
I  cause  it  contains  the  rarer  alkalies.  Muacuvite  { potash 
iniVa)  contains  principally  potash  among  the  protoxide 
bases,  with  some  soda,  and  among  the  sesquioxides  alu- 
mina, with  generally  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  ses<iuio.\idc  of  iron. 
I  It  is  orthorhombio,  and  has  an  optic-axial  divergence  of 
41°-78°.  Muscovite  includes  nearly  all  common  mica,«nd 
is  a  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist ;  it  is 
also  found  sometimes  in  shales  and  other  sedimentary  rocks 
in  small  scales,  and  may  occur  in  eruptive  rocks  and  gran- 
ular limestone.  Being  usually  of  light  color,  quite  trans- 
parent, and  very  tough,  it  becomes  valuable  when  found  In 
plates  of  considerable  size,  and  is  then  used  in  stoves  for 
doors,  etc.  There  are  very  few  localities  where  marketable 
mica  is  found,  the  supply  for  this  country  being  almost 
confined  to  mines  in  Haywood,  Yancey,  Mitchell,  and  Ma- 
con COS.,  IT.  C,  where  the  mineral  is  found  in  granitic  rook 
with  coarse  feldspar.  It  is  regularly  mined,  and  there  are 
manifest  traces  of  work  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
region  many  years  ago.  Mica  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  working  quantity  near  Bait  Lake,  but  none  is  yet 
obtained  for  the  market.  At  present  mica  is  exported 
from  this  country  to  Europe.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
import  it  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  occur  in 
quantity.  The  demand  for  mica  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
hence  it  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  mineral  is 
sold  by  the  pound,  at  prices  varying  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plates  and  regulated  by  a  scale.  The  plates  can  bo 
split  to  suit  the  purchaser.  H.  B.  Cornwall. 

Ml'cah)  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  was  b.  at 
Moreshetb,  near  Qath.  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  b.  c.  He  was  an  older  contemporary  of 
Isaiah.  Mio.  iii.  12  is  quoted  in  Isa.  xxvi.  18  to  justify 
the  latter  in  foretelling  tne  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Mi- 
cab's  prophecies  are  written  in  a  vivid,  poetical  style,  and 
refer  chiefly  to  the  fate  awaiting  the  two  Hebrew  nations. 
The  style  is  not  unlike  that  of  Isaiah.  Micah  deals  with 
social  and  popular  rather  than  political  sins.  His  proph- 
ecies, as  we  have  tbem,  some  consider  incomplete. 

Micali  (OmsEPPR),  b.  at  Leghorn  abont  1776;  studied 
arcfasBology,  travelled  much,  and  published  in  1810  Italia 
aranti  il  dominio  de*  Romani  (4  vols.,  with  maps  and  illus- 
trations);  in  1832,  Storia  degli  antichi  popolt  italiani  (3 
vols.;  much  enlarged  in  1843);  and  Jfonumenti  AMiiehi  (1 
vol.,  with  120  plates)  in  1844. 

Mi 'ca- Schist,  a  metamorphic,  stratified,  schistose, 
crystalline  rock,  always  foliated  in  texture,  and  composed 
of  variable  proportions  of  mica  and  quartz.  It  gradually 
passes  in  one  direction  into  gneiss  and  in  another  into 
quarts-schist.  Arijillaceout  miea-tckiti,  according  to  Cotta, 
may  be  regarded  as  "an  imperfect  mica-schist,  or  as  s 
somewhat  crystallised  elay-slate."    Edward  C.  H.  Dat. 

Michael  Angelo.    See  A?(oelo  BfONAnRori. 

Michael  Palsologna.    See  Byzantine  Eupirb. 

Michae'Iis  (Johanh  David),  b.  at  Halle  Feb.  27, 1717; 
studied  theology,  Oriental  languages,  and  biblical  archas- 
ology  under  bis  father,  who  was  professor  at  the  university ; 
travelled  in  Holland  and  England,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  1745  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  where  he  d. 
Aug.  22, 1791.  His  works,  the  results  of  immense  learning 
and  great  acuteness,  are  very  numerous,  and  contributed 
much  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  Holy  Writ,  especially 
the  Old  Testament.  His  theological  standpoint  may  be 
indicated  as  a  transition  from  the  old  orthodoxy  to  the 
subsequent  rationalism,  and  on  his  age  he  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence.  Hia  principal  works  are  Introduction 
to  the  A'ea  Teetament  (2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1750),  translated 
into  English  by  Bishop  Marsh,  and  Commenlariee  on  the 
Law* of  Motce  (6  vols.,  Frankfort,  1770-75),  translated  into 
English  by  Alexander  Smith  (1814). 

Mich'aelmas,  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, celebrated  on  Sept.  29. 

Michand'  (Joseph),  b.  at  Albens,  Savoy,  June  19, 1767; 
went  to  Paris  in  1790;  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Vtiiverielle, 
PoetiUon  de  la  Guerre,  and  Cmtrrier  liSpublicain,  three  roy- 
alist papers,  and  showed  himself  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
monarchy;  founded  in  1794  the  Quotidiennef  was  con- 
demned to  death  Oct,  27, 1795,  for  his  anti-revolutionary 
opinions,  but  anceeeded  in  getting  the  verdict  annulled ; 
was  banished  to  Cayenne  by  the  Directory,  but  escaped 
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and  hid  himself  among  the  Jnra  Monntains,  where  he 
wrote  his  popular  poem,  Le  Printemp*  d'un  Proterit,  which 
was  pablished  in  1803 ;  returned  to  Paris  under  the  con- 
sular government,  but  continued  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  addressed  his  Adieux  i  Bonaparte  and 
Verniera  Adieux  d  Bonaparte  Victorieux  to  Napoleon,  for 
which  he  was  confined  in  the  Temple;  formed,  with  his 
brother  and  Giguet,  a  publishing  firm,  and  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  historical  studies,  though  he  once  more, 
after  the  Restoration,  took  up  journalism  and  renewed 
the  Quoltdienne.  His  principal  historical  works  are — 
NtKtoire  de  V Empire  de  Mygffre  (2  vols.,  1801),  Hiatoire  de 
Croitadea  (3  vols.,  1812-17),  Correapondance  d'OrienI  (7 
vols.,  1830-39),  Collection  de  Mfmoirea  pour  aervir  d  VHia- 
toire  de  France  (20  vols.).  Ho  also  participated  in  the 
production  of  the  edition  of  the  Biographic  VnireraeUe 
published  from  1811  to  1828.  D.  at  Passy  Sept  30, 1839. 
Michanx'  (A^nR^),  botanist,  b.  at  Batory,  near  Ver- 
sailles, France,  Mar.  7,  1746,  was  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer, 
and  was  bred  to  agriculture;  studied  botany  under  the 
Jussieus ;  in  1779  sent  many  British  trees  to  France  for 
culture;  botanized  in  Spain  in  1780,  and  collected  seeds 
for  French  cultivators ';  was  in  Asia  1782-85,  whence,  after 
many  adventures,  he  returned  with  a  rich  supply  of  seeds 
and  plants ;  was  1786-97  the  French  agent  in  North  Amer- 
ica for  the  collection  of  useful  trees  and  shrubs  for  natu- 
ralization in  France;  made  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
New  York,  large  nurseries  for  arboriculture.  After  suffer- 
ing shipwreck  and  the  loss  of  his  effects,  and  waiting  in 
poverty  and  hunger  for  the  arrears  of  his  pay,  he  started 
in  1800  upon  Baudin's  expedition  to  Australia,  but  at  the 
Mauritius  left  the  expedition  and  went  to  Madagascar, 
where  he  d.  Nov.  13,  1802.  His  principal  works  are  a 
Trealiae  on  the  Oaka  of  Nort\  America  (in  French,  1801) 
and  a  Flora  Boreali-Americana  (1803). 

Michaax  (Frax^ois  ANnni),  M.  D.,  son  of  Andr^ 
Michaux,  b.  at  Versailles  in  1770 ;  for  a  time  was  his  father's 
assistant  in  the  U.  S.,  and  was  himself  sent  in  1S02,  and 
again  in  1806,  to  explore  the  botany  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  collect  useful  seeds.  He  published  a  Trenliae 
on  the  Ifaturalization  of  American  Foreat  Treea  (1805),  a 
Journal  of  his  travels,  a  work  on  the  Bermudas  (1806), 
A'ortk  American  S</len  (in  French,  1810-13;  in  English, 
the  translation  by  Mr.  Hillhouse,  1817-19;  completed  by 
Nuttall  and  others  1842-50).  In  1816,  Michaux  was  re- 
ceived into  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  D.  at  Vau- 
r£al,  France,  Oct.  23, 1855. 

Michel'  (FRA<rcisquE  Xavier),  b.  at  Lyons,  France. 
Feb.  18,  1809;  educated  at  the  Lyceum  of  Charlemagne, 
Paris,  wrote  a  few  novels ;  edited  a  vast  number  of  old 
English,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  French  MS8. ;  became  in  1839 
professor  of  foreign  literature  at  Bordeaux;  translated 
several  important  works  from  the  English.  Author  of 
Hiatoire  dea  Racea  mauditea  de  la  France  et  de  VEapagne 
(1847),  Z«  Licre  d'Or  dea  Miliera  (Uil-U),  Hiatoire  dea 
Tiaaua  de  Svif  au  Moyen  Age  (1852—54),  Le  Paya  Bnague 
(1858),  Lea  Ecoaaaia  en  France  et  lea  Frangaia  en  ^coaae 
(1862),  Hiatoire  du  Commerce,  etc.  d  Bordeaux  (1867-71). 

Michelet'  (Jules),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  21,  1798,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  Lyceum  of  Charlemagne,  in  which  he  was 
elected  professor  in  1821.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  historical  section  of  the  royal 
archives,  and  in  1838  professor  of  history  and  morals  at 
the  College  de  France.  In  1851  he  lost  bis  position  both 
at  the  archives  and  at  the  university,  as  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Napoleon.  D.  at  IIy6res 
Feb.  9, 1874.  Of  his  historical  writings,  the  most  important 
are,  Hiatoire  de  France  (12  vols.,  1833-60),  Hiatoire  de  la 
JiicolHtion  (7  vols.,  1847-63),  Prteia  de  P Hiatoire  modernc 
(1827),  Hiatoire  Romaiue  (2  vols.,  1831);  of  his  polemical 
writings  are  Lea  Jeauita  (1843),  Dn  Prilre,de  la  t'emme,  de 
la  Famiile  (1844),  Le  Temple  (1846),  Pologne  et  Ruaaie, 
Legende  de  Koaciuako  (1851),  Principautfa  danubieuiiea 
(1853);  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  L'Oiaenu  (1856), 
i'/».i;c/«(l857),  L' Amour  (1858),  La  /'i!mme(  1859),  La  Mon- 
tngne(lS6S),  Noa  Fila  (1869).— His  second  wife,  Atoa.vaise 
MiCBELET,  who  survived  him,  assisted  him  in  these  latter 
works. — As  an  historian  Michelet  pictures  the  general  state 
of  the  civilization  of  an  age  and  the  principal  agents  in 
the  historical  evolution,  but  he  does  not  demonstrate  the 
underlying  continuity  of  facts.  In  his  polemics  it  is  his 
sarcasm  and  his  pathos  which  gain  the  victory,  not  his 
arguments ;  and  in  his  moral  and  miscellaneous  writings 
it  is  his  ready  sympathy  with  everything  beautiful  and 
noble  and  good,  rather  than  his  idoaji,  which  captivates  us. 
His  style  is  a  combination  of  all  kinds,  naive  and  para- 
doxical, dry  and  inspired,  sarcastic  and  enthusiastic ;  but 
it  is  always  clear  and  suggestive. 

Michelet  (Karl  Ludwio),  b.  at  Berlin  Deo.  4, 1801 ;  stud- 
ied first  law  and  afterwards  philosophy,  and  was  appointed 


professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  I82S. 
Of  interest  for  the  study  of  Aristotle  are  his  Ethik  dea  Aria* 
totelea  (1827)  and  Examen  critique  du  Livre  d' Arialote,  in- 
tituU  Mftaphyaique  (1836 ),  which  was  crowned  by  the  Frenob 
Academy.  Interesting  for  the  study  of  Qerman  philosophy 
are  his  Oeachichte  dcr  Iczten  Syatemc  der  Philoaophie  in 
Deutachland  (1837),  Schelling  und  Hegel  (1839),  Entvieke- 
lungageachichte  der  neueaten  deutackeu  Philoaophie  (1873). 
His  own  standpoint  is  principally  developed  in  his  Die 
PeraSnlichkeit  dea  Abaoluten  (1844),  Der  kiaton'ache  Chriatu* 
(1847),  Vie  Zukunfl  der  Mentchheit  (I6i2),  Naturrecht  oder 
Bcchtphiloaophie  (1866). 

Mich'igan^  one  of  the  Northern  Central  States  of  the 
Union,  lying  among  the  great  lakes,  and  forming  on  its 
northern  line  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  U.  S., 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  41°  42'  and  48°  22'  N.  lat, 
and  between  the  meridians  of  82°  26'  and  90°  30'  W.  Ion. 
from  Qrcenwich.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  line  run- 
ning through  Lake  Superior,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  tlft  U.  S.  and  British  America,  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  lake  belonging  to  Michigan  ;  its  eastern  boundaries 
are  the  north -easternmost  channel  of  the  straits  connecting 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair 
River  or  Strait,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  Detroit  River  or 
Strait  connecting  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie ;  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  a  part  of  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  latter  State  extending  to  a  line 
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about  4  miles  farther  N.  than  Ohio :  the  upper  peninsula  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Lake- Huron,  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and  the  N.  line  of  Wisconsin ; 
the  western  boundary  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  Lake  Mich- 
igan; of  the  upper  peninsula.  Lake  Superior  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  extreme  length  of  the  State  from  N.  to  S.,  from 
the  channel  N.  of  Isle  Royale  to  the  Ohio  line,  is  about  465 
miles;  the  upper  peninsula  is  320  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  and  130  from  N.  to  8. ;  the  lower 
peninsula  is  275  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  200  from  £.  to  W. 
Its  area  is  56,451  square  miles,  or  36,128,640  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country, — The  State  is  divided  naturally  into 
two  irregular  peninsulas,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Straits  of  MacKinaw,  the  lower  having  its  projection  north- 
ward— the  upper,  eastward.  The  latter  contains  about 
one-third  or  a  little  more  of  the  area  of  the  State,  and  has 
a  rugged,  mountainous,  and  broken  appearance ;  a  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Porcupine  Range  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Superior 
and  those  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan.  This  range  at  its 
highest  point  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  nearly 
1400  above  the  lake.  From  this  range  there  proceeds  on 
either  side  an  elevated  table-land  sloping  gradually  toward 
the  lakes.  The  country  is  rocky,  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth,  but  generally  sterile,  though  a  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  dense  forests.  The  portions  nearest  to  the  lake  are 
often  sandy  plains.  The  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is 
very  nearly  level,  the  watershed  being  seldom  more  than 
from  125  to  250  feet  abovo  the  lakes,  which  are  themselves 
nearly  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  watershed  is  nearer 
Lake  Huron  than  Lake  Michigan,  and  has  a  gentle  slope 
toward  Michigan ;  the  shores  of  the  lakes  are  often  steep 
and  elevated,  those  on  Lake  Michigan  especially  being  from 
100  to  250  feet  above  the  lake,  and  bold,  water-worn  bluffs. 

Coaata,  Lakea,  Bnya,  and  Rivera.— The  extent  of  the  lake- 
coast  of  Michigan  is  very  great,  exceeding  1100  miles,  and 
including  numerous  bays  and  excellent  harbors.  The 
northern  peninsnla  has  Keweenaw  Bay,  Marqaette  harbor, 
Tequamenun  Bay,  the  bays  and  inlets  around  St.  Mary's 
River;  and  on  its  southern  shore,  Mackinaw  Bay  and 
Strait,  the  Big  and  Little  Bays  de  Noquet,  and  the  long 
and  deep  Green  Bay.    The  lower  peninsula  has  on  tha 
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Lake  Huron  side  Thunder  Bay.  8iunnaw  Bay,  and  the  fine 
and  sheltered  roadsteads  of  Port  Haron,  the  Bt.  Clair  and 
Detroit  riyen,  and  Lake  St.  Clair ;  and  on  Lake  Erie,  Mon- 
roe harbor.  On  the  W.  or  Lake  Michigan  side  are  several 
artificial  harbors,  sucb  as  New  Buffalo,  South  Haven,  Grand 
Haven,  and  Ludington,  all  more  or  leas  exposed  to  the  W. 
winds ;  and  farther  N.,  Grand  Traverse  and  Little  Traverse 
bays,  which  are  excellent  and  sheltered  harbors.  Besides 
the  four  f(reat  lakes,  Superior,  Hiohigan,  Huron,  and  Erie, 
and  the  smaller  one,  St.  Clair,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  there  are  hundreds  of  small 
lakes,  which  add  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  al- 
though they  may  not  count  among  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  State ;  the  larger  share  of  these  is  in  the  northern 
peninsula,  though  the  southern  has  a  considerable  number. 
The  southern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  now  the  garden 
and  orchard  of  the  North-west,  was  at  first  encumbered 
with  Bwampe,  and  was  regarded,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
as  worthless.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  State  are  in  the 
upper  peninsula — the  Ontonagon,  Teqnamenon,  Escanaba, 
White  Fish,  Michigannne,  and  Manistiqne  rivers;  in  the 
lower  peninsula,  the  Cheboygan,  Thunder  Bay,  Au  Sable, 
and  Saginaw,  discharging  into  Lake  Huron  ;  Racine  River 
into  Lake  Erie ;  Grand  Kalamasoo,  St.  Joseph.  Muskegon, 
and  Manistee  into  Lake  Michigan ;  the  so-called  Detroit 
and  St.  Clair  rivers  are  only  straits  connecting  the  lakes 
with  each  other.  The  islands  are  very  numerous :  Isle 
Royale  in  Lake  Superior  and  its  dependent  islands,  now 
forming  a  county  of  the  State,  are  the  farthest  N. ;  the 
Bearer,  Fox,  and  Manitou  isles  in  the  northern  part 
of  Lake  Michigan,  Bois  Blanc  in  the  Mackinaw  Straits, 
Drummond  Island  in  Lake  Huron,  the  Sugar  Islands  in 
the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  are  the  others  of  most  importance. 
Geototjy  and  Mineralogy. — The  geology  of  the  upper 
peninsula,  which  has  recently  been  very  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  Prof.  Pumpelly  and  his  associates,  is  some- 
what complicated.  Beginning  with  its  southern  shores, 
we  find  a  tolerably  broad  belt,  extending  from  Drummond 
Island  to  the  Big  Bay  de  Noquet,  of  members  of  the 
Niagara  group  of  the  Silurian  rocks;  immediately  N. 
of  these,  and  extending  about  the  same  distance  from  E. 
to  W.,  is  a  narrow  belt  of  the  next  lower  member  of  the 
Silnrian,  the  Hudson  River  group,  followed  in  turn  by  a 
somewhat  broader  one  of  Trenton  limestones ;  to  this  snc- 
eeeds  a  narrow  belt  of  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  thence  to 
White  Fish  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stones, the  lowest  member  of  the  Silurian.  W.  and  N.  of 
the  Menominee  River  the  Potsdam  sandstone  gives  place 
for  a  time  to  other  and  earlier  rooks.  Broad  patches  of 
the  Laurentian  group  alternate  with  the  Huronian  group, 
the  matrix  of  the  vast  deposits  of  iron  the  next  above  it 
in  geological  order,  and  then  the  Potsdam  sandstone  again 
crops  out,  lining  the  shores  of  Keweenaw  Bay  and  the 
coast  of  Lake  Superior  E.  of  that  bay.  From  the  extreme 
end  of  Keweenaw  Point,  and  indeed  from  the  Little  Mani- 
tou Island  E.  of  it  (as  well  as  on  a  considerable  portion 
of  Isle  Royale  and  other  islands  to  the  N.),  we  find  the 
copper-bearing  strata,  extending  westward  to  the  Minnesota 
line.  These  strata  are  Eoioic,  and  are  perhaps  more  fully 
charged  with  copper  ores  of  great  richness  and  value  than 
any  other  copper-bearing  rooks  in  the  world.  Beyond 
these,  on  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  peninsula,  at  the  back  of 
the  long  promontory  of  Keweenaw  Point,  these  copper- 
bearing  rocks  are  overlaid  by  the  pre-Silurian  sandstone, 
the  next  group  above  them.  There  is  a  small  outcrop  of 
the  Onondaga  limestone  and  the  Ilelderberg  limestones  on 
Bois  Blanc  Island  and  the  northern  shores  of  Mackinaw 
Straits.  The  lower  peninsula  is  composed  wholly  of  the 
groups  of  the  Appalachian  series,  the  coal-measures,  the 
highest  member  of  the  series,  occupying  the  central  portion 
of  the  peninsula  and  covering  an  area  of  7000  square 
miles.  The  coal-field  proper  extends  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Saginaw  Bay  to  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central 
R.  R.  Though  occupying  the  highest  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula, it  is  mostly  found  at  such  depth  as  to  require  constant 
pumping  to  keep  the  mines  free  from  water.  The  coal  is 
bituminoas  and  of  fair  quality,  though  not  the  best  For 
smelting  purposes  it  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  Indiana 
or  Ohio  block  coal.  Salt  is  another  product  of  the  coal- 
measures,  and  immense  quantities  are  made,  of  excellent 
quality,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saginaw  Bay.  In  Bay, 
Saginaw,  and  Kent  cos.,  outside  the  coal-field,  the  underly- 
ing Carboniferous  limestone  crops  out,  yielding  at  some 
points  plaster  of  Paris  and  gypseous  shales.  Around  these 
appear  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups,  principally  slates 
and  sandstones,  and  still  beyond  and  sweeping  down  into 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  extending  up  to  Mackinaw  Straits, 
the  limestones  and  other  strata  of  the  Niagara  and  Ilelder- 
berg groups.  The  principal  value  of  these  is  to  give  fer- 
tility to  the  soil ;  they  contain  no  minerals  of  importance. 
The  prodoctton  of  copper  and  iron  from  the  ores,  and  of 


salt  from  the  salt  springs  of  the  Saginaw  region,  has  placed 
Michigan  in  the  first  rank  of  mining  States,  and  her  other- 
productions  of  the  quarry  and  mine,  such  as  the  slates  from 
the  upper  peninsula,  coal,  gypsum,  grindstones,  petroleum, 
building-stone,  etc.,  though  important  in  themselves,  are 
hardly  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  these  greater 
interests.  The  following  statistics  of  the  production  of 
I  copper  and  iron  from  these  mines  will  be  of  interest.  It 
I  should  be  noticed  that  in  both  the  amount  of  ores  and  of 
metal  is  given,  and  that  in  the  iron-mines  both  magnetic 
and  specular  iron  ores  are  found.  Thirty-four  copper- 
I  mines  are  reported,  and  21,894  tons  1892  pounds  of  copper 
ores  were  raised  in  1874.  Of  the  39,304,8.3.3  pounds  of 
ingot  copper  produced  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1874, 
34,654,433  pounds  were  the  product  of  the  Michigan  Lake 
Superior  mines,  and  its  estimated  value  was  $7,623,975.26. 
There  are  in  what  is  known  as  the  Marquette  iron-region 
in  Marquette  and  Houghton  cos.  between  50  and  60  iron- 
mines.  Those  mines  raised  in  the  year  1874,  935,490  tons 
of  iron  ore,  valued  in  the  oars  at  the  mines  at  $5,058,979. 
There  are  in  the  same  region  17  charcoal  pig-iron  fur- 
naces, which  produced  in  the  same  year  90,494  tons  of 
Sig-iron,  wortn  $2,533,832  at  the  furnace,  and  shipped 
4,489  tons  of  pig-iron  to  market,  worth  at  its  average 
value  $2,703,648.  This  mining  of  iron  ores  commenced 
about  1856.  The  following  table  shows  what  has  been  its 
growth  in  nineteen  years : 

Product  of  Lah9  Superior  Tron-Mintt  aacf  Fumnec9f 
1856-74,  tnc/usire. 


18,57.. 
1838.. 
18.39.. 
I860.. 
1««1.. 
1862.. 
1803.. 
1864.. 
186S.. 
1«6«.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1M2.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 


Iran  ore,  Ions. 


Total....      7,«4«,280 
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1,«20 
7,2«8 

s,«eo 

7,970 

8,.'t90 

9,813 

13.832 

12,283 

18,437 

80,911 

88,246 

80.003 

49,298 

51,225 

63,195 

7), .507 

_90,494_ 

519,3.51 


7,000 

21,000 

32,664 

72.937 

122,568 

63,400 

124,311 

195,070 

248,9.55 

208,,539 

815,409 

496,987 

646,a59 

672,241 

9*5,789 

864,604 

1,015,250 

1,238.886 

_1.025,982_ 

8,167,631 


128,000 

63,000 

249,202 

575.620 

7:<6,496 

419..501 

9M,977 

1,416,935 

1,867,216 

1,.590,430 

2,405.960 

8,47.5,820 

3,992,413 

4,968,435 

6,300.170 

6.115.895 

9.188,0.55 

11,395..S87 

7,592,811 

963.366,731 


Soil  and  Vrgctalion. — It  was  long  supposed,  even  by 
those  who  had  investigated  the  subject  to  some  extent, 
that  the  soil  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  was 
too  swampy  and  its  climate  too  deadly,  from  the  excess 
of  malaria,  to  make  it  habitable.  In  May,  1812,  Congress 
voted  for  the  soldiers  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
6,000,000  acres  of  bounty -lands,  to  bo  taken  in  equal  quan- 
tities from  the  Territories  of  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Mich- 
igan, as  a  reward  for  their  services.  On  Apr.  29,  1816, 
they  repealed  so  much  of  this  act  as  referred  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  no  lands 
in  Michigan  fit  for  cultivation,  and  allotted  the  soldiers 
their  lands  elsewhere.     The  surveyor-general  of  Ohio  re- 

Sorted  to  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land-ofiice  on 
lor.  30,  1815,  a  detailed  account  of  the  Michigan  lands, 
which  we  give  below  in  a  foot-note.*    And  yet  this  region, 

•  '*  Dfxcripiion  of  the  Mililary  Lands  in  Michigan. — The  country 
on  the  Indian  boundary-liDe,  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  An- 
glalse  River,  and  running  thence  for  about  ftfty  miles,  is  (with 
some  few  exceptions)  low.  wet  land,  with  a  very  thick  growth 
of  undcrbnish,  intermixed  with  very  bad  msrshe's.  but  generally 
very  heavily  timbered  with  beech,  cottonwood.  oak,  etc. ;  thence 
continuing  N.,  and  extending  from  the  Indlsn  boundarv  east- 
ward, the  number  and  extent  of  the  swamps  inrrease,  with  the 
addition  of  numbers  of  lakes  from  twenty  chains  to  two  and 
three  miles  across.  Many  of  the  lakes  have  extensive  marshes 
adjoining  their  maridns,  sometimes  thicklv  covered  with  a 
species  of  pine  called  '  tamarack,'  and  other  places  covered  with 
a  coarse,  hli^h  grass,  and  unlformlv  covered  from  six  inches  to 
three  feet  (and  more  at  times)  with  water.  The  margins  of 
these  lakes  are  not  the  only  places  where  swamps  are  found,  for 
they  are  Interspersed  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  filled 
with  water,  as  above  stated,  and  varying  in  extent.  The  inter- 
mf^late  space  between  these  swamps  and  lakes,  which  Is  prob- 
ably near  one-half  of  the  country,  is  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
a  poor,  barren,  sandy  land,  on  which  scarcely  any  vegetation 
grows  except  very  small,  scrubby  oaks.  In  many  places  that 
part  which  may  be  called  dry  land  Is  composed  of  little,  short 
sandhills,  forming  a  kind  of  deep  basins,  tne  bottoms  of  many 
of  which  are  composed  of  a  marsh  simllarto  the  above  described. 
The  streams  are  generally  narrow,  and  very  deep  compared  with 
their  width,  the  shores  and  bottoms  of  which  are  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)  swampy  beyond  description  ;  and  It  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  a  place  can  be  found  over  which  horses 
can  be  conveyed.    A  drcumstanoe  peculiar  to  that  country  Is 
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■0  despised  tbst  the  (kilful  rarreyor  thought  that  hardly 
one  acre  out  of  a  thousand  would  in  any  oase  admit  of  cul- 
tivation, has  proved  to  be  the  garden  of  the  North-west, 
and  now  sustains  a  population  of  I,:350,000  souls,  with 
ample  room  and  ample  sustenance  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  more.  The  swampy  lands  wore  readily  drained, 
the  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  nemlock,  and  tamarack  proved 
to  be  themselves  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  soil  of  the 
lower  peninsula  was  found  to  possess  remarkable  fertility, 
its  readily  disintegrating  limestones  fertilizing  the  soil  so 
constantly,  that  littlo  or  no  manures  were  required  for 
years.  The  soil  of  the  upper  peninsula,  though  much  of 
it  covered  with  dense  and  neavy  forests,  is  more  sterile, 
but  will  yield  fair  crops  with  diligent  cultivation,  while  its 
immense  mineral  wealth  renders  it  desirable  for  a  residence 
independent  of  the  qoalities  of  its  soil.  The  timber  of  this 
region  is  mostly  white  pine,  spmoo,  hemlock,  birch,  aspen, 
oak,  elm,  maple,  and  ash.  Indian  com  will  not  always 
ripen,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  season,  but 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  do  well.  Most  of  the  larger 
fruits  require  a  longer  season  than  they  find  here,  though 
the  small  fruits  generally  do  well.  In  the  southern  penin- 
sula Indian  corn  and  all  the  cereals  grow  very  abundantly, 
and  the  State  is  one  of  the  great  grain-growing  States. 
The  south-western  part  is  also  noted  as  a  fruit-region, 
supplying  peaches,  pears,  and  apples  to  the  whole  Xorth- 
west;  the  upper  portion  of  this  southern  peninsula  is  re- 
markable for  its  nno  forests,  and  its  pine,  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  cedar  lumber  is  largely  exported.  Its  forest  trees 
also  include  black  walnut,  sugar-maple,  hickory,  oak,  bass- 
wood,  linden,  ash,  beech,  elm,  locust,  dogwood,  sycamore, 
chestnut,  tamarack,  and  cypress.  The  oak-openings  and 
prairies,  when  not  under  cultivation,  have  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers,  including  many  genera  and  species 
not  elsewhere  found  in  as  high  latitudes. 

Zonltujy. — The  extensive  forests  of  the  State  shelter  large 
numbers  of  wild  animals,  though  the  larger  and  more  fero- 
cious are  so  constantly  hunted  for  their  pelts  that  they  are 
rapidly  diminishing.  The  black  boar,  wolf,  lynx,  wild-oat, 
panther,  fox,  weasel,  marten,  badger,  skunk,  mink,  otter,  rao- 


\  coon,  opossum,  marmot,  beaver,  bare,  rabbit,  and  squirrel 

i  are  yet  in  considerable  numbers;  the  elk  is  rare,  but  occa- 

I  sionally  found,  while  deer  are  yet  plenty  in  some  sections. 

'  The  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  the  trade  in  white-fi«h  it 

very  large.     Much    pains  have  also   been   taken  by  the 

i  commissioners  of  fisheries  to  stock  the  waters  of  the  State 

with  salmon,  shad,  trout,  black  bass,  and  other  edible 

fish.     The  birds  of  the  State  are  numerous,  and  many  of 

them  are  very  beautiful  in  plumage  and  melodious  in 

'  song. 

I  Ciimat4  and  Meteorology, — Extending  a^  it  does  through 
I  nearly  six  degrees  of  latitude,  there  is  of  course  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  climate  of  Michigan.  The  lower 
peninsula,  being  almost  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of 
\  water,  has  a  milder  climate  than  regions  farther  £.  in  the 
I  same  latitudes ;  but  the  upper  peninsula  has  a  rigorous 
olimato  in  winter,  and  a  short,  hot  summer.  The  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  about  47°  21'; 
that  of  the  upper  peninsula,  about  40°  40'.  This  is  too 
low  a  mean  for  the  ripening  of  Indian  com  or  most  of  tbe 
grapes,  but  the  hardier  grains  thrive  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula. The  lower  peninsula  for  many  years  sufiered  in  its 
more  marshy  sections  from  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers, 
dysentery,  etc.,  but  these  are  now  much  less  prevalent. 
The  5th  Registration  Report  of  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  Jan.  1,  1872,  published  in  1874,  gives  thefoMowiDg 
fifteen  causes  of  death,  and  the  proportional  number  of 
deaths  from  each  out  of  every  100  deaths:  Consamplion, 
13..39;  scarlet  fever,  1.15 ;  pneumonia,  4.53 ;  old  age,  3.82; 
typhoid  fever,  3.67;  heart  disease,  2.36;  diarrhcea,  2.22 ; 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  2.21;  dropsy,  2.16;  casualties, 
2.63 ;  inflammation  of  bowels,  1.S9  ;  brain  disease,  not  in- 
flammatory, 1.78;  dysentery,  1.77;  croup,  1.67;  lung 
disease,  1.56.  The  entire  number  of  deaths  from  all  cause; 
in  1871  was  9728 — vix.  5100  males,  4503  females,  and  36 
sex  not  known.  The  entire  number  of  births  was  26.9412— 
13,696  males,  12,327  females,  69  sex  not  known.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  meteorological  statistics  of  nine 
points,  six  in  the  lower  and  three  in  the  upper  peninsula, 
representing  nearly  every  part  of  the  State : 
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AffricuUnral  Productions, — Michif^an  i>tandB  high  as  an 
agricultural  State.     In  1874  it  had  113,413  farms,  and  of 

exhibited  in  many  of  the  marshes  by  their  beinp;  thtnl  v  corered 
with  a  sward  of  gnisSf  tbe  walking  on  which  eviucea  the  ex- 
istence of  water  or  a  very  thin  niud  imraediatfly  under  their 
covering,  which  sloica  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  from  the 
pressure  of  the  foot  at  every  step,  aud  at  the  same  time  rising 
before  and  behind  the  person  pasnioK  over.  The  margins  of 
the  lakes  and  streams  are  in  a  similar  situation,  and  in  mauv 
places  are  literally  afloat  On  approaching  the  eastern  part  of 
the  militarT  lands,  towards  tbe  private  claims  on  the  ntraigkljt 
and  lake,  the  country  does  not  contain  so  many  swamps  and 
lakes,  but  the  extreme  sterility  and  barrenness  of  the  soil  con- 


its  36,128,640  acres  (which  include  its  lakes),  10,213,692 
acres  were  in  farms  and  5,540,840  acres  were  under  im- 
provement. Of  this  improved  land,  over  2,000,000  acres 
wer«  devoted  to  oom  and  cereals ;  1,134,484  acres  in  1873 
were  devoted  to  wheat  alone,  and  wheat  was  sown  upon 
140,000  acres  more  in  1874.  Indian  oom  was  grown  on 
641  ,.S29  acres  in  1873 ;  the  grain-crops  of  1 873  were— wheat, 
15,456,202   bushels;    Indian  com,   20,792,911;   all  other 

been  explored,  and  to  all  appearances,  together  with  the  info^ 
ination  received  concerning  the  balance.  It  Is  so  bsd  there  would 
not  be  more  than  one  acre  out  of  one  hundred.  If  there  would 
be  one  out  of  one  thousand,  that  would  In  any  case  .admit  of 
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grains,  13,209,758.  Of  potatoes,  5,618,863  bushels  were 
raised ;  of  hay,  1,134,077  tons  were  cut.  Wool  was  sheared 
to  the  extent  of  7,729,011  pounds;  48,434,106  pounds  of 
pork  sent  to  market;  4,101,912  pounds  of  cneese  and 
27,972,117  pounds  of  butter  tent  to  market.  Of  dried 
fruits,  2,664,709  pounds  wore  marketed,  and  182,347  bar- 
rels of  cider  and  50,858  gallons  of  wine  were  sold  ;  1 ,003,803 
two-pound  cans  of  fruit  were  sent  to  market,  and  224  two- 
quart  oans  of  piokles;  4,319,793  pounds  of  maple-sugar 
were  made.  A  partial  census  of  the  fruit-growing  coun- 
ties in  1874  shows  that  from  eleven  points  on  or  near  the 
Lake  Michigan  shore  there  were  shipped  2,310,514  pack- 
ages, mostly  orates  and  large  baskets,  of  fruit,  the  produce 
of  2721  farms.    The  orchard  product  of  1873  for  the  whole 

State  was Cfov.  Bagley,  in  his  message 

of  Jan.,  1875,  estimates  the  value  of  the  fruit  marketed  at 
$5,000,000.  of  the  live-stock  of  the  State  at  $7,000,000,  and 
of  the  entire  agricultural  products  for  1874  at  $84,000,000 ; 
and  this  was  probably,  in  round  numbers,  an  under-esti- 
mate.  The  State  census  of  1874  gives  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  State  that  year  as  281,394,  and  their  value 
as  $21,682,710;  of  mules  and  asses,  as  3906,  and  their 
value  as  $320,956;  of  milch  cows  as  321,732,  and  their 
value  as  $9,812,826;  of  working  oxen  as  38,901,  and  their 
value  as  $1,351,535;  of  other  cattle  as  307,554,  and  their 
value  as  $7,996,404;  of  sheep  as  1,676,176,  and  their  value 
as  $4,140,155;  of  swine  as  401,719,  and  their  value  as 
$1,928,251.  We  ought  to  say,  further,  that  as  more  and 
more  of  her  rich  and  fertile  lands  come  under  the  plough 
eaoh  year,  the  agricultura^^roducts  of  the  State  are  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity. 

Manufacturing  and  Mining  IndnttTi). — The  products  of 
the  mines  in  1874  are  sUted  by  Gov.  Bagley  at  $16,000,000, 
consisting  mainly  of  iron,  copper,  and  salt.  As  over 
1,000,000  barrels  of  salt  were  marketed,  and  we  have  al- 
ready given  the  product  of  the  iron  and  copper  mines, 
which  exceeds  $15,000,000,  we  think  the  governor  has 
somewhat  under-estimated  the  value  of  the  mining  prod- 
act,  especially  as  be  does  not  include  in  it  the  coal  mined 
during  the  year.  Gov.  Bagley  estimates  the  products  of 
the  forest  for  1874  (mainly  lumber,  timber,  shingles,  and 
lath,  with  some  tanner's  bark)  at  $45,000,000.  That  this 
is  not  an  over-estimate  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
statistics  of  the  lumber  production  of  the  State  in  1874, 
collected  by  the  editor  of  the  Lumberman't  Oazeilc,  and  pub- 
lished May  29, 1875:  Lumber  cut  as  of  1874,  2,313,772,085 
feet  (two-sevenths  of  the  entire  product  of  North  America, 
and  40  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  Canada) ;  lumber  on 
hand  Jan.  1,  1875,  409,891,000;  shingles  cut  of  1874, 
1,408,370.000:  shingles  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1875,  235,200,000; 
lath  cut  of  1874,  727,500,000 ;  lath  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1875, 
114,500,000 ;  logs  on  hand  Jan.  1. 1875,  387,303,000.  It  is 
certain  that  the  lumber  production  of  Michigan  is  equal  to 
that  of  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  put  together.  In  other  manufactures  wo  find 
that  according  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  in  the  State 
9455  manufaotnring  establishments,  employing  63,694 
hands,  of  whom  58,347  were  men,  2941  women,  2406 
children:  that  the  capital  employed  was  estimated  at 
$71,712,283:  wages  paid,  $21,205,355;  materials  used, 
$S8,142,.515;  and  annual  product,  $118,394,676,  so  that 
she  ranked  ninth  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  States.  The 
State  census  of  1874  shows  an  increase  on  most  of  these 
figures,  notwithstanding  the  great  decline  in  business  of 
the  four  years  previous.  There  were  in  1874,  4292  manu- 
facturing establishments  (the  State  census  not  enumerating 
blacksmith's-shops  and  other  individual  industries),  em- 
ploying over  60,000  hands  (46  establishments  failed  to  re- 
port). The  amount  of  capital  invested  was  estimated  at 
$74,448,568  ;  and  the  annual  product  at  $127,326,562.  In 
the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1870,  after  lumber,  which  is  I 


the  greatest  product  (its  annual  amount  being  represented  at 
$33,301,767),  the  next  largest  were  flouring  and  grist  mill 
products,  $21,174,247  annually;  the  next,  copper  milled 
and  smelted,  $9,260,976 ;  iron,  about  $6,000,000 ;  carpen- 
tering and  building,  which,  with  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
amounted  to  about  $5,800,000  ;  boots  and  shoes,  $2,552,931 ; 
clothing,  $2,577,000 ;  carriages,  wagons,  and  railroad  cars, 
$3,902,000;  furniture,  $l,95.'i,000;  salt,  $1,176,811 ;  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  sous',  $1,933,000  ;  leather  tanned  and  curried, 
$2,670,000;  machinery,  $2,320,000;  agricultural  imple- 
ments, $1,569,596.  The  principal  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  according  to  the  State  census  of  1874, 
were — Lumber  (including  lumber,  shingles,  lath,  and  the 
products  of  the  planing-mills),  $47,988,372;  flouring-mills, 
$20,170,067 ;  foundries  and  machine-shops,$5,924,937 ;  rail- 
road oars  and  car-wheels,  $6,029,911;  iron-smelting  fur- 
naces, $4,640,507;  tobacco  and  cigars,  $4,411,200;  fur- 
niture and  chairs,  $2,630,611;  breweries,  $1,031,992; 
carriages  and  wagons,  $1,777,525;  boots  and  shoes, 
$1,748,550 ;  staves,  headings,  hoops,  barrels,  kegs,  and 
pails,  $2,617,275;  tanneries,  $1,597,600;  agricultural  im- 
plements, $1,400,000;  shipbuilding,  $1,204,000;  salt, 
$1,119,255  ;  paper,  $949,479. 

Raitroadt  and  Canal: — There  are  29  railroads  in  the 
State,  most  of  them  having  numerous  branches.  In  the 
autumn  of  1874  these  roads  were  reported  as  having  in 
operation  within  the  State  3993.84  miles  of  track,  and  ai 
having  cost  for  roads  and  equipment  $173,817,299.  The 
State  report  (which,  though  professedly  based  on  returns 
of  Jan,  1, 1874,  includes  those  of  a  later  date)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing aggregates :  Proportion  of  main  lines  and  branches 
in  Michigan,  3253.01  miles;  double  track,  303.75  miles; 
sidings,  818.86  miles;  total  of  tracks,  4375.62  miles.  En- 
tire capital  paid  in,  $139.441,875.75 ;  proportion  for  Mich- 
igan, $60,831,492.20.  The  toUl  funded  and  floating  debt 
was  $148,814,623.77,  of  which  the  proportion  for  Michigan 
is  $90,414,846.90;  debt  per  mile,  $28,963.19.  The  entire 
stock  and  debt  of  these  railroads  was  $288,256,499.52,  or 
$56,102.20  per  mile.  The  total  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ment was  $273,650,968.41,  or  $53,259.59  per  mile.  The 
proportion  of  this  cost  for  Michigan  was  $141,582,400.37. 
The  total  earnings  of  the  roads  from  all  sources,  for  the 
year  ending  Jan.  1,  1874  (a  few  of  the  smaller  roads 
not  having  been  operated  during  the  whole  year),  was 
$35,752,465.45,  nearly  five-sevenths  of  the  amount  being  for 
freight.  The  total  operating  expenses  were  $25,458,449.90, 
and  the  interest  paid  and  unpaid  being  added,  the  whole 
expenses  amount  to  $33,257,486.80.  Of  this,  the  true  pro- 
portion for  Michigan  was  $12,332,366.59;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  earnings,  $17,219,048.91.  The  number  of  miles  run 
by  passenger  trains  was  8,687,384 ;  by  freight  trains, 
18,748,049;  oonstruction  and  other  trains,  4,423,293;  by 
all  trains,  31,858,726.  The  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried, 9,361,230 ;  num1>er  of  passengers  carried  one  mile, 
424,857,134.  There  are  two  ship-canals  in  the  northern 
peninsula — the  St.  Mary's  ship-canal  around  St.  Mary's 
Falls,  and  the  Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior  ship-canal 
in  Houghton  co.,  which  cuts  ofi'  the  long  and  somewhat 
dangerous  navigation  around  Keweenaw  Point.  The  latter 
company  has  been  placed  in  bankruptcy. 

Commerce  and  Aavigation, — Michigan  has  a  moderately 
large  foreign  commerce  from  her  situation  on  the  frontier 
and  lakes  which  separate  her  from  British  America,  and  a 
still  larger  coasting-trade,  which,  together  with  her  exten- 
sive railroad  connections,  makes  her  commerce  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  Western  State  except  Illinois.  She  has 
four  customs  districts,  and  the  following  table  shows  the 
extent  of  her  imports,  exports,  and  foreign  exports,  her 
transshipment  and  in  Irautitn  trade,  and  the  entries  and 
clearances  from  her  ports  in  1874-75 : 
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The  extent  of  the  coastwise  and  railroad  traffic  can  only  be 
inferred  from  the  statistics  given  of  the  shipping  employed 
in  the  one  and  the  freights  of  the  other.  It  is  sufiicient  to 
say  that  a  larger  tonnage  is  employed  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  this  State  than  in  the  wnole  foreign  navigation 
of  the  U.  8. 
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Finance*. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  Sept. 
30,  1873,  was  $854,713.44;  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1874,  were  $2,246,199.33,  making 
a  total  of  $3,100,912.77;  disbursements  for  the  same 
time,  $2,030,638.45;  balance  in  treasury  Sept.  30,  1874, 
$1,070,274.32.    Of  this  balance,  $920,443.77  belongs  to  the   C 
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sinking  fund,  the  canal  fund,  the  tniet  fund,  ngricaltnral 
college  fund,  primary  school  interest  fund,  and  military 
fund.  The  funded  and  fundable  debt  of  the  State  Sept.  30, 
1874,  consisted  of  $1,555,000  of  interest-bearing  bonds,  and 
$33,135.64  of  called  l>onds  on  which  interest  had  ceased. 
There  was  in  the  treasury  at  that  date  cash  in  the  several 
funds  applicable  to  the  payment  of  this  debt,  of  which 
only  the  called  bonds  were  due,  $691,821.15,  leaving  only 
$896,314.49  of  debt  beyond  the  present  resources  for  its 
payment.  The  trust  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to 
|2,943,862..17,  and  consists  mainly  of  school,  college,  and 
university  funds  set  apart  for  the  special  use  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  of  whion  the  State  is  trustee. 

Bank*,  Savingt  Bank;  etc. — On  Nov.  1, 1874,  there  were 
In  Michigan  84  national  banlcs,  of  which  4  were  closed  or 
closing,  and  80  in  full  operation.  These  80  had  a  capital 
of  $10,268,500 ;  bonds  on  deposit,  $7,924,150 ;  circulation 
issued,  $9,860,400  ;  circulation  redeemed,  $2,470,527  ;  cir- 
culation ontstanding,  $7,389,873.  There  were  also  14  banks 
of  deposit  and  discount,  organized  under  State  laws,  hav- 
ing a  capital  and  surplus  of  81,391,328.57,  and  deposits  of 
$2,247,260.66 ;  and  10  savings  banks,  organized  under  the 
same  laws,  having  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $885,697.85, 
and  deposits  amounting  to  $4,210,684.22.  The  capital  of 
all  the  chartered  banks,  national,  State,  and  savings,  was 
$14,772,918,  and  their  deposits  $18,185,617.  There  were 
also  110  private  banking-nouses. 

Iiuurance. — On  Jan.  1,  1875,  there  were  35  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  in  the  State,  2  of  them  but  just  or- 
ganiied ;  of  the  33  in  operation,  the  total  expenditures 
were  for  the  year  ending  Jan.,  1874,  $135,161.96;  amonnt 
of  claims  not  yet  paid,  $70,717.22;  total  immediate  re- 
sources, $76,745.68  J  assessments  levied  during  the  year. 


$113,450.22.  The  amount  at  risk  by  these  companies  was 
$80,525,893;  the  number  of  members,  41,587;  losses  paid 
during  the  year,  $95,925.69.  There  were  at  the  same  time 
3  joint-stock  fire  and  fire  marine  insurance  companies  in 
the  State,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $400,000 ;  total 
assets,  $734,904.61 ;  aggregate  liabilities,  except  capital 
stock,  $240,072.75;  aggregate  cash  income,  $371,016.85; 
aggregate  cash  expenditure,  $282,296.79 ;  amount  of  risks 
written,  $17,134,348.50;  amonnt  of  premiums  received, 
$284,409.03 ;  amount  of  losses  paid,  $108,439.57 ;  amount 
of  losses  incurred,  $142,427.11.  There  w^  but  1  life  in- 
snrance  company  in  the  State,  the  Michigan  Mutual  of 
Detroit,  which  had  Jan.  1,  1874,  $100,000  cash  capital, 
$373,546.60  net  assets,  and  other  assets  making  a  total  of 
$441,042 ;  toUl  liabilities,  $374,062.14;  surplus  as  regarded 
policy-holders,  $66,979.86 ;  income,  $256,855.11 ;  disban»- 
ments,  $148,739.24. 

Popu/ofion.— From  the  time  when  the  Territory  was  set 
off  from  Indiana  Territory  to  the  present  the  State  has 
shown  a  remarkably  rapid  increase  in  population,  rising 
from  551  pioneers  in  1800  to  1,334,031  persons  according 
to  the  State  census  of  1874,  and  from  a  density  of  0.08  to 
23.63  per  square  mile.  In  1870  the  total  population  was 
1,184,059,  of  which  only  268,010  were  of  foreign  birth,  dis- 
tributed ns  follows  :  bom  in  British  America,  89,590  ;  Ire- 
land, 42,013 ;  England,  35,051 ;  Scotland,  8552 ;  Wales,  558 ; 
Oreat  Britain  not  specified,  26;- Oermanv,  64,143  ;  Holland, 
12,559;  France,  3121;  Sweden,  2406;  Switicriand.  2116; 
Norway,  1516;  Denmark,  1354;  Bohemia,  1179;  Poland, 
974 ;  Belgium,  832 ;  Austria,  795 ;  Russia,  194 ;  Hungary, 
144 ;  West  Indies,  1 28 ;  Italy,  110 ;  Spain,  34 ;  Portugal,  31 ; 
Mexico.  25 ;  and  China,  4.  In  1874  there  were  362,026  males. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  from  1800  to  1874: 
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Education. — The  census  of  1874  reported  4.36,1 05  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  326,142  attended  school 
— nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population.  There  were, 
Dec.  1,  1874,  5685  school-houses  in  the  State,  with  405,582 
sittings.  The  total  cost  of  these  school-houses  was 
$8,889,569.  The  indebtedness  of  school  districts  was 
$1,175,130.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the 
school  year  was  14,026 ;  the  total  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  in  that  year  was  $3,408,632.  The  primary  school 
fund  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $3,125,918.79,  pro- 
ducing an  annual  income  of  $213,016.  At  the  close  of 
1873  there  were  311  graded  or  union  schools  in  the  State; 
166,540  children  were  enrolled  as  belonging  to  these  schools, 
and  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  118,616.  There 
were  employed  2125  teachers  in  these  schools,  most  of  them 
permanent  teachers ;  of  those,  417  were  males,  1708  females. 
The  average  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  were  $715.57  per 
annum  ;  of  the  female  teachers,  $308.42.  The  total  expend- 
iture for  teachers'  wages  in  these  graded  schools  was 
$825,178.12.  For  the  whole  State  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  1873  was  11,950,  of  whom  3010  were  males, 
8940  females.  The  aggregate  amonnt  of  salaries  or  wages 
paid  was  $1,765,069.59;  average  monthly  wages  of  male 


teachers,  $51.94;  of  female  teachers,  $27.13.  There  was 
paid  for  school-baildings  and  repairs  during  the  year 
$597,006.68. 

Higher  Education. — No  new  States,  and  very  few  of  the 
older  ones,  have  made  snch  ample  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  all  their  children  and  youth  as  Michigan. 
In  all  its  larger  towns  and  cities  there  are  high  schools  or 
academies,  supported  by  State  funds  and  taxes,  and  so  well 
conducted  that  they  are  able  to  fit  students  for  the  univer- 
sity. On  a  higher  plane  are  the  State  Normal  School  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers ;  the  Agricultural 
College,  to  prepare  those  who  are  inclined  to  agricultural 
pursuits  for  their  calling ;  and  above  all,  the  great  .State 
University,  which,  with  its  undergraduate,  legal,  medical, 
and  scientific  departments,  is  ready  to  give  to  all  of  cither 
sex  who  seek  knowledge  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it. 
Besides  these  there  are  6  colleges,  3  female  seminaries  of 
high  grade,  and  several  professional  schools,  which  are  to 
some  extent  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  all  of  them 
anxious  to  impart  instruction  on  very  moderate  terms.  The 
following  tables  give  the  latest  statistics  of  these  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
nearly  all  admit  both  sexes : 
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'Includes  a  few  Indians  or  half-breeds. 
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II.  7iw(»(ii(toiu  of  Pro/M*ional  Education, 
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Among  the  institutions  which  are  required  to  report  to  the 
board  of  regents  are  two  large  female  seminaries  of  the 
collegiate  class,  both  excellent  institutions — the  Michigan 
Femiile  Seminary,  at  Kslamasoo,  founded  in  1856,  having 
$85,000  of  real  estate,  a  yearly  income  of  $10,000,  7  in- 
structors, 52  students,  and  500  volamea  in  library ;  and  the 
Monroe  Female  Seminary,  at  Monroe,  with  9  instructors, 
IOC  students,  275  volumes  in  library,  $10,000  of  real  estate, 
tnd  $1000  of  other  funds  and  property,  and  a  yearly  in- 
»>me  from  all  sources  of  $8500.  The  Qerman-American 
Seminary  at  Detroit,  an  incorporated  institution,  following 


the  Oerman  methods  of  teaching,  and  having  9  classes, 
beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  ending  with  the 
higher  branches  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  Eng- 
lish and  Oerman  literature,  has  290  pupils,  10  teachers, 
$25,000  of  real  estate,  and  $14,000  of  endowment,  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  and  a  library  of  nearly  600  vols. 

Schools  of  Specialj  CkarilahUf  and  Reformatory  Educa- 
tion.— The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  instruction  of  the  dependent,  helpless, 
and  vagrant  youth  of  the  State: 
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Newtpaper*  and  Periodical!. — In  1870  there  were  211 
newspapers  and  periodicals  leportad  in  the  State,  having  a 
circulation  of  253,774,  and  issuing  annually  19,686,978 
copies.    Of  these,  6  were  dailies,  5  tri-weeklies,  174  week- 

*  Two  years.  1 6i  months. 

X  Includes  Methodists,  Free  Methodists,  Protestant,  Wesleyan, 
and  African  Methodists. 


lies,  2  semi-monthlies,  and  16  monthlies.  In  1873  the 
whole  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  was  25.3,  of 
which  22  were  dailies,  3  tri-weeklies,  209  weeklies,  2  semi- 
monthlies, 1  fortnightly,  and  16  monthlies.  The  great  in- 
crease had  been  in  dailies  and  weeklies.  The  circulation 
had  also  largely  increased.  r> 

Countie: — In  1875  there  were  76  organized  and  3  ubor- 
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ganiied  counties,  having  the  following  population  and 

valuation ; 
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Principal  Towint. — Lansing,  the  political  capital  of  the 
State  and  the  aite  of  the  new  Capitol,  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  the  State  Reform  School,  had  in  1874, 
7445  inhahitants ;  Detroit,  the  commercial  metropolis,  had 
in  the  same  jear  101,255.  The  other  principal  cities  and 
towns  are  Qrand  Rapids,  with  25,923  inhabitants  in  1874; 
East  Saginaw,  17,084 ;  Jackson  City  and  Bay  City,  with 
13,853  and  13,890  respectively;  Kalamaioo,  Saginaw,  Ad- 
rian, Muskegon,  Port  Huron,  and  Flint,  ranging  from  8000 
to  12,000  each;  Ann  Arbor,  Monroe,  Battle  Creek,  Mar- 
quette, Ypsilanti,  Springwells,  and  Manistee,  from  6000  to 
7000 ;  Ishpening,  Niles,  Ely,  Marshall,  Coldwater,  Orand 
Haven,  Alpena,  Hillsdale,  Pontiac,  Negaunee,  Wyandotte, 
Ionia,  Big  Rapids,  and  Greenville,  between  3200  and  5000; 


Charlotte,  Lapeer,  Albion,  Paw  Paw,  Holland,  Owosso, 
Ludington,  and  St.  Clair,  between  2000  and  3000.  Cor- 
unna,  an  incorporated  city,  had  in  1871  less  than  2000  in- 
habitants. 

Librariti. — Michigan  is  settled  by  an  intelligent,  read- 
ing population.  The  number  of  libraries,  public  and  pri- 
vate, reported  as  existing  in  the  State  by  the  census  of 
1870  was  greater  by  nearly  6000  than  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  in  the  number  of  volumes  it  ranked 
sixth,  only  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  exceeding  it.  The  whole  number  of  libra- 
ries was  26,763,  of  which,  however,  23,761  were  private; 
the  number  of  volumes  reported  was  2,174,744,  of  which 
1,196,113  were  in  the  private  libraries.  As  usual,  the 
public  libraries  were  under-estimated.  The  State  Liliraiy 
is  put  down  in  the  census  as  containing  31,265  volumes; 
the  report  of  the  librarian  for  1874  gives  45,745,  which  has 
since  been  still  farther  increased ;  423  town,  city,  etc.  li- 
braries have  124,207;  49  court  and  law  libraries,  10,359 
(one-third  of  that  number  are  in  the  law  library  of  Michi- 
gan University) ;  246  school,  college,  etc.  libraries  are  re- 
ported as  having  37,734  volumes,  whereas  the  public 
schools  alone  in  1873  had  115,331  volumes,  and  the  col- 
leges, professional  schools,  etc.,  not  including  academies 
and  private  schools,  66,000  more,  making  an  aggregate  of 
181,331,  or  about  five  times  what  the  census  reported ;  1731 
Sabbath-school  libraries  were  reported  as  having  239,471 
volumes,  and  436  church  libraries  81,891  volumes:  116 
circulating  libraries,  53,704  volumes,  while  5  of  these  libra- 
ries have  an  aggregate  of  58,000  volumes. 

huaae  HoipitaU. — The  Michigan  asylum  for  the  insane 
at  Kalamazoo,  organized  in  1854,  is  a  well-managed  insti- 
tution, but  its  accommodations  are  insufficient ;  and  having 
reached  its  largest  possible  number  of  patients,  the  State 
in  1873  determined  upon  the  erection  of  another  asylum 
or  hospital,  which  is  now  in  progress  of  construction  at 
Pontiac.  The  Michigan  asylnm  had  on  Deo.  1,  1874,481 
patients  under  treatment,  and  its  average  for  the  year  had 
been  425.  The  inventory  of  the  asylum  property  was  in 
Oct.,  1874,  $590,444.89;  the  receipts  on  current  expense 
account  from  all  sources  for  the  two  years  ending  OcL  1, 
1874,  were  $209,219.24  ;  the  expenditures  on  the  same  ac- 
count were  $211,060.18.  The  building  of  the  extension  of 
the  asylum  cost  $162,393.08,  and  there  were  special  ex- 
penses amounting  to  $4922.24,  making  a  grand  total  ei- 
nenditure  for  the  two  years  of  $436,375.60.  Of  the  patients 
in  the  asylum  and  received  during  the  two  years,  373  were 
males  and  327  females ;  of  these  there  were  discharged, 
recovered,  43  males  and  26  females ;  discharged,  improved, 
35  males  and  21  females ;  discharged,  not  improved,  25 
males,  17  females ;  died,  29  males,  23  females,  leaving  in 
the  asylum  Oct.  1,  1874,  241  males  and  240  females.  The 
new  insane  hospital,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  in  1876. 
The  Michigan  State  Retreat  near  Detroit  is  a  private  in- 
sane hospital  under  tho  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Cnarity.  It 
had  in  1874,  63  inmates. 

Penal  Inatitutioiu. — The  State  prison  at  Jackson,  founded 
in  1838,  is  well  managed,  hut  it  is  overcrowded;  in  Oct., 
1874,  it  had  703  prisoners,  while  it  has  but  C48  cells,  and 
not  all  of  these  fit  for  use.  Taking  the  ground  that  COO  was 
the  largest  number  of  prisoners  that  should  be  confined  in 
one  prison,  the  State  legislature  has  ordered  the  erection 
of  a  State  iiouse  of  correction  on  the  most  improved  plan, 
to  be  located  at  Ionia.  This  will  eventually  be  maae  to 
accommodate  500  prisoners,  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
reform  being  sent  thither.  In  our  table  above  we  have 
given  the  statistics  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction, 
which  is  properly  a  penal  institution,  as  well  as  the  State 
Reform  School,  the  State  Public  School,  and  the  Detroit 
Industrial  School,  which  are  reformatories.  Tho  State  Pub- 
lic School  is  intended  for  children  who  are  morally  en- 
dangered rather  than  actual  criminals,  and  has  thus  far 
proved  a  great  success.  Some  of  the  jails,  workhouses,  etc., 
are  well  managed,  but  not  ail,  nor  perhaps  even  a  majority. 
This  is  often  the  result  in  part  of  the  ill-constructed,  ill- 
ventilated,  and  uncleanly  character  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves. In  1874  there  were  9022  prisoners  confined  in  the 
jails,  of  whom  8331  were  males  and  691  females  over  IS 
years  of  age;  377  boys  and  100  girls  under  18.  Of  the 
whole  number,  308  were  convicted  of  high  crimes  and  sent 
to  the  State  prison,  while  1154  charged  with  State-prison 
offences  were  either  not  tried  or  were  acquitted;  918  were 
convicted  of  minor  offences,  and  sent  either  to  the  house  of 
correction  or  the  reform  school.  The  almshouses  or  poor- 
houses  of  the  several  counties  (there  are  but  45  of  these  in 
the  State)  are  not  satisfactorily  managed,  and  the  district 
system  of  almshouses  and  workhouses,  substantially  like 
that  of  Massachusetts,  is  strongly  recommended  by  the 
State  commissioners.  The  almshouses,  with  the  land  be- 
longing to  them,  are  valued  at  $524,420.  The  total  cost 
of  supporting  all  the  paupers  in  the  several  poorfaonaes  for 
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the  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1874,  was  $1S7,I77.46 ;  for  outdoor 
relief,  S183,338.C7;  for  the  transportation  of  paupers, 
$10,393.74,  making  a  total  of  $360,911.87  for  pauperism  in 
the  State  for  the  year  1874.  The  total  amount  paid  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  was  $113,485.24 ;  for  the  pupils  or  wards 
of  the  State  in  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumh  asylums,  the 
State  Publio  School,  and  the  State  Reform  Sohool  was 
$80,827.26 ;  for  disabled  pensioners  in  Harper  Hospital, 
$2592.40 ;  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners  in  prisons, 
jails,  and  houses  of  correction  was  $170,399.79,  oi^  which, 
however,  $107,013.72  was  earned  by  the  prisoners,  making 
a  grand  total  of  expenditure  annually  for  the  dependent 
classes  of  $728,216.56. 

Conttitutioa,  Ooeemmtni,  Coartt,  Jl^tretentntitet  tn  Coa- 

fren,  etc. — The  constitution  of  1850  (the  second  adopted 
y  the  State)  is  at  the  present  time  (July,  1875)  its  organic 
law,  though  commissioners  appointed  in  1873  revised  that 
constitution  and  reported  to  the  legislature  of  1875  the 
results  of  their  revision.  These  may  be  acted  npon  during 
the  year.  The  present  provisions  of  the  constitution  re- 
quire the  election  of  the  following  State  officers  every  two 
years,  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
Temher — vix.  goremor,  lientenant-govemor,  secretary  of 
state,  treaaarer,  auditor-general,  commissioner  of  the  land- 
office,  attorney-general,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, secretary  of  board  of  agriculture,  and  adjutant-gen- 
eral. At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  term,  there  are 
ehosen  in  their  respective  districts  32  senators,  and  not 
exceeding  100  representatives,  who  oonstitute  the  legisla- 
ture. The  legislature  commences  its  session  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  every  other  year,  sitting  (except  in 
a  specially-called  session)  only  in  the  odd  years,  1875, 1877, 
1879,  etc.  Every  male  citizen,  21  years  of  age,  who  has 
resided  in  the  State  three  months  and  in  his  election  dis- 
trict ten  days,  and  every  naturalised  male  citizen  who  shall 
have  resided  in  the  State  two  years  and  six  months,  having 
declared  his  intentions,  and  every  civilised  male  Indian  not 
a  member  of  any  tribe,  is  entitled  to  a  vote ;  the  usual  ex- 
ceptions, of  persons  convicted  of  felony  or  not  being  of 
sound  mind,  being  made.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in 
one  mpteme  court,  consisting  of  a  ehief-jnstieo  and  three 
associate  jastieea,  elected  and  holding  office  for  eight  years, 
or  longer  if  re-elected,  whioh  haa  both  appellate  and  orig- 
inal jarisdietion ;  in  fourteen  circuit  oonrts,  each  presided 
over  by  one  jndge,  elected  for  six  yean,  all  the  judicial 
elections  being  held  in  April ;  these  courta  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  and  oriminal,  and  appellate 
JBrisdielion  from  all  inferior  courts  and  tribunals;  in  pro- 
bate coarta,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The  salaries  of 
the  supreme  court  judges  are  $2500  per  annum,  and  of  the 
circuit  courts  $1800  per  annum.  Prosecuting  officers  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  each  county,  to  hold  office  for  two 
years.  By  the  apportionment  of  1872,  Michigan  is  entitled 
to  nine  members  of  Congress. 

HuUrry. — Michigan  derives  its  name  from  the  Indian 
words  Mitchi  Sawgi/egan,  signifying  "lake  country" — a 
very  appropriate  name,  since  it  is  almost  surrounded  by 
lakes.  There  were  no  white  inhabitants  within  its  present 
limits  prior  to  1S41,  though  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  visited  Detroit  aa  early  as  1620.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1641  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  upper 
peninsula.  This  was  only  temporary,  however,  and  no 
permanent  colony  was  established  until  1668,  when  Allouez, 
Dublon,  and  James  Marquette  founded  the  mission  of  St. 
Mary  at  St.  Mary's  Falls.  In  1671,  Father  Marquette  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  fort  at  Michilimackinack  (now  Mack- 
inac). In  July,  1701,  a  colony  was  planted  at  Detroit  by 
M.  Antoine  de  la  Motte  Cadillac.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  great  battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  (Sept.  13, 1759), 
between  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  the  French  surrendered  to 
the  English  Crown,  on  Sept.  8, 1760,  Detroit,  Michilimack- 
inack, and  all  other  places  within  the  government  of  Can- 
ada then  remaining  in  the  possession  of  France ;  and  this 
surrender  was  ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Feb.  10, 
170.3.  Silver  and  copper  were  discovered,  and  the  mines 
worked  to  some  extent  in  1772  and  1773.  During  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  Michigan  was  included  within  the 
bounds  of  Canada,  and  was  not  the  scene  of  any  battles. 
Though  it  was  claimed  as  being  included  in  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  Oreat  Britain,  it  was  not  formally 
surrendered  till  June,  1796,  and  was  then  included  in  the 
North-west  Territory.  This  Territory  was  divided  into 
two  May  7,  1800,  and  the  eastern  portion,  which  included 
Michigan,  was  called  Indiana  Territory,  and  Gen.  W.  H. 
Harrison  appointed  governor.  On  June  30, 1805,  Indiana 
Territory  was  divided,  and  Michigan  Territory  was  or- 
ganiied  with  substantially  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
State,  Detroit  made  the  seat  of  government,  and  Gen. 
William  Hull  appointed  governor.  He  entered  upon  his 
dnties  July  1, 1805,  but  the  little  settlement  of  Detroit  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  nineteen  days  before.    In  its  re- 


building it  was  laid  out  on  a  handsome  and  extensive  plan, 
which  it  has  since  retained.  On  June  18,  1812,  war  was 
declared  between  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  and  Gen. 
Hull  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
North-west.  The  appointment  was  unfortunate,  for  he 
not  only  took  no  aggressive  measures,  but  within  thirty- 
seven  days  after  taking  command  inglorionsly  surrendered 
Detroit  and  its  fort  to  the  British.  It  was  occupied  by 
them  with  a  small  garrison,  and  all  of  the  Territory  came 
under  their  control;  but  the  naval  battle  of  Lake  Erie 
(Sept.  10, 1813)  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  Michigan  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  Detroit  was 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Harrison. 
In  Oct.,  1813,  Col.  (afterward  Gen.)  Lewis  Cass  was  ap- 

{>ointed  governor  of  Michigan  Territory.  In  1823  a  legis- 
ative  council  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  President 
from  eighteen  persons  elected  by  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory, was  ordered,  and  entered  upon  their  duties  in  June, 
1824.  They,  with  the  governor,  constituted  the  actual 
government  of  the  Territory,  which  had  previously  been 
vested  in  the  governor  and  judges.  In  1831,  Gen.  Cass 
was  succeeded  by  George  B.  Porter  as  governor,  and  on 
his  death,  in  July,  1834,  Stevens  T.  Mason  was  appointed 
his  successor.  In  1835  a  controversy  arose  between  Mich- 
igan and  Ohio  in  regard  to  their  boundary-line  and  the 
right  to  a  strip  of  land  to  which  both  laid  claim.  At  first 
there  was  danger  of  bloodshed,  but  the  excitement  passed 
away  without  it.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  State 
government  elected  in  1835,  which  were  accepted  by  Con- 
gress June  15, 1836,  and  the  State  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  the  condition  that  Michigan  should  accept  the  bound- 
ary claimed  by  Ohio.  This  condition  was  very  unsatis- 
factory to  the  people  of  Michigan,  but  it  was  finally  ac- 
cepted under  protest  Dec.  15,  1836,  and  the  State  was  al- 
lowed to  record  its  vote  for  President  that  year,  though  it 
WB«  not  formally  declared  a  State  by  act  of  Congress  until 
Jan.  26,  1837.  On  May  16,  1847,  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  from  Detroit  to  Lansing.  In  1850  a  consti- 
tutional convention  was  held,  and  a  new  constitution  re- 
ported and  ratified  by  the  people  in  November  of  that  year. 
The  legislature  of  1873,  by  joint  resolution,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  two  persons  from  each 
congressional  district  in  the  State  to  revise  the  constitution 
and  report  to  the  legislature  of  1876  such  amendments  or 
such  revision  of  the  constitution  as  in  their  judgment 
might  be  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and 
the  people.  The  action  of  this  commission  is,  we  believe, 
now  before  the  people.  The  action  of  Michigan  during 
the  late  civil  war  was  highly  creditable  to  her  patriotism. 
She  sent  to  the  field  90,747  able-bodied  and  efficient  men  of 
all  arms,  or  more  than  one-ninth  of  her  entire  population, 
and  none  of  them  disgraced  the  State  whose  standards  they 
bore.  During  the  four  years  of  the  war  357  commissioned 
offleers  and  14,466  enlisted  men  from  the  State  fell  in  de- 
fence of  their  country's  honor,  and  their  names  are  in- 
scribed on  its  "  roll  of  honor,"  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of 
their  grateful  countrymen.  The  State,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  paid  during  the  war  for  bounties,  premiums  for  re- 
cruits, relief  of  soldiers'  families,  and  other  war  purposes, 
$16,548,992.91,  besides  liberal  appropriations  by  the  State 
and  large  and  abundant  gifts  by  citizens  of  the  State  for 
disabled,  wounded,  and  destitute  soldiers.  In  the  ten  years 
since  the  war  her  population  has  increased  75  per  cent. 

nrritorial    Qmenori  —  North- 

out  Terrltorp: 
Arthur  St.  Clair. 1796-1800 


Under  J^meh  Dominion : 

Samuel  Champlaln 1622-85 

M.  de  Uontmagny 1686-47 

M.  d'AlUebont. 1648-60 

M.  de  LauBon 1651^56 

M.  de  Lauson  (son) 1656-57 

M.  d'AUlebout. 1657-58 

M.  d'Argenaon. 1668-60 

Baron  de  Avangour 1661-63 

M.  de  Mesey 1668-65 

M.  de  Coureelles 1065-72 

Count  de  Frontenac 1672-82 

M.  de  la  Barre....- 1682-85 

M.  de  NenvUle 1685-89 

Count  de  Frontensc 1689-98 

M.  de  Callieres.... .1699-1703 

M.  de  Vaudreull 1703-25 

M.  de  Beauhamols 1726-17 

M.  de  Galissonlere 1747-49 

H.  de  la  Jonqulere .1749-52 

M.  du  Quesne 1752-65 

M.  de  VaudreuU  de  Ca- 
vagnac 17S(MI3 

Under  BrIUeh  DombUon  : 

James  Murray .1763-67 

Guv  CarJetoD 1768-77 

Frederick  HaIdfmand...l777-86 

Henry  Hamilton 1786-88 

Lord  I)on:heBter........_1786-96 


Indiana  TerrUory  : 
William  Henry  Harri- 
son  1800-05 

Miekigan  Territory: 

WiUlam  Hull 1805-18 

Lewis  Cais. 1813-31 

George  B.  Porter 1831-31 

Stevens  T.  Mason,  ex  of- 
Jleio 1834-35 

Omemort  <f  lie  Stale; 

Stevens  T.  Mason 1835-40 

William  Woodbridgo... .1810-41 
J.  Wrlrht  Gordon  (BCt'g)1641-42 

John  3.  Barry 1843-J6 

Alpheus  Felch 1846-47 

Wm.  L.  Greenly  (act'g)..1847-47 
Epaphrodltus  £ansoni..lS48-49 

Jobn  S.  Barry 1850-51 

Bobert  McClelland 1852-53 

Andrew  Parsons  (act'g).1853-54 

KinslevS.  Bingham 18.?S-.;3 

Moses  Wlsner law-eo 

Austin  Blair 1861-64 

Henry  H.  Crapo 1865-68 

Henry  P.  Baldwin 1869-72 

John  J.  Bagley 1873- 
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Eltetoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  Pretidtnt  and  Yice-Prttident, 


Ktact 


183a 
IMO 
1844 
1848 
1852 
18S« 

1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 


n«miLi«t—  vho  racdred  the  ilw- 
-  toral  TOM  of  the  Stale. 


Martin  Van  Buren  P- 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 
William  H.  Harriiion  P.... 

John  Tyler  V.-P 

James  K.  Polk  P 

Ueori^  H.  Dallas  V.-P 

Ijewis  Cass  P. 

William  0.  Butler  Y.-P.... 

Franklin  Pierce  P 

William  a  King  V.-P 

John  C.  Fremont  P. 

WUUam  L.  Dayton  V.-P... 

Abraham  Lincoln  P.- 

Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P.... 

Abraham  Lincoln  P 

Andrew  Johnson  V.-P 

Ulyaaes  S.  Orant  P... 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P 

Henry  Wilson  V..P 


Popular 
vote. 


7,382 
22,933 
27,789 
30,687 
41,842 
71,762 

88,480 
91,521 
128,650 
138,455 


maorlty  eamUdatee. 


W.  H.  Harrison  P 

Francis  Oranger  V.-P... 
Martin  Van  Baren  P-... 
Richard  H.  Johnson  T<-P.  ' 

Henry  Clay  P * 

Thoo.  Frelinghtiy«enV.-P. 

Zaehary  Taylor  P 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P. 

Winaeld  Scott  P. 

William  A.  Graham  V.-P.. 

James  Buchanan  P 

J.  &  Breckenridge  V.-P... . 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P 

Herachel  V.  Johnson  V.-P 
George  B.  McCiellan  P_... 
George  H.  Pendleton  V.-P. 

Horatio  Seymour  P 

FrancU  P.  Blair  V.-P 

Horace  Greeley  F 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P- 


Fepolar  ' 
Tota.    I 


4,045 
21,131 
24,837 
23,940 
83,859 
52,186 

65,067 
74,604 
97,069 
78,355 


]fj0ot1^  euidldatei. 


James  O.  BImey  P 

Thomas  Morris  V.-P.- 

Martin  Van  Buren  P. 

Cbas.  Francis  Adams  V.-P. 

John  P.  Hale  P. -.. 

George  W.  Julian  V.-P 

MUUrd  FUlmoreP. 

A.J.  Donelaon  V.-P 

John  0.  Braekenrldge  P. 

Joseph  Lane  V^F 

John  Bell  P 

Edward  Everett  V.-P. 


■•; 


Charles  O'Conor  P 


(,632 
10,389 
7,237 
1,660 
SOS 
405 
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For  a  large  part  of  the  material  for  this  artic^js,  both  his- 
torical and  statistical,  we  are  indebted  to  His  Gzcellenoy 
Hon.  John  J.  Bagley,  goremor  of  Michigan,  and  Hon.  E. 
G.  D.  Holden,  secretary  of  state.  L,  P.  Brockktt. 

Michigan,  tp.  of  Clinton  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1732. 

Michigan^  tp.  of  La  Porte  oo.,  Ind. ;  it  inolndes  Mich- 
igan City.     Pop.  4688. 

Michigan  Citr«  post-r.  of  La  Porte  oo.,  Ind.,  70  miles 
B.  by  rail  from  Chioago,  on  the  Indianapolis  Peru  and 
Chicago,  the  Louisville  Kew  Albany  and  Chioago,  and  the 
Michigan  Central  R.  Rs.,  has  7  charches,  1  bank,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Northern  Indiana  State  prison,  foundries, 
planing-mills,  and  an  extensive  lake-trade  in  lumber,  salt, 
and  iron  ore.    Pop.  3985. 

N.  OoxoTER,  Ed.  "  MiCHiaAN  Ciir  News." 

Michigan,  Lake,  the  second  in  ares  of  the  great  lakes 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  and  the  only  one  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  Area,  25,600  square  miles.  Its 
greatest  length  is  340  miles;  average  depth,  990  feet; 
height  of  surface  above  the  ocean,  678  feel^the  same  as 
that  of  Lake  Huron.  Its  shores  are  generally  low  and  oflen 
sandy.  It  has  comparatively  few  bays  or  very  good  har- 
bors. The  principal  bays  are  Green  Bay  in  Wisconsin  and 
Grand  Traverse  Bay  in  Michigan.  It  receives  many  streams 
the  mouths  of  which  in  some  instances  (as  at  Chicago,  111.) 
have  by  artificial  means  been  converted  into  capacious  har- 
bors. Moat  of  the  islands  of  this  lake  are  in  the  N.  part. 
Lake  Michigan  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant area  of  oommeroe,  being  traversed  by  many  steam- 
Doats,  three-masted  schooners,  and  other  craft.  It  has  the 
State  of  Michigan  on  the  E.  and  K.,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
on  the  W.,  while  its  S.  extremity  reaches  Illinois  and  In- 
diana. It  has  extensive  fisheries,  the  whitefieh  and  several 
Urge  trout  being  the  most  important  species  caught. 

MichigantoWB,  post-v.  of  Michigan  tp.,  Clinton  oo., 
Ind.     Pop.  315. 

Michigan  VniTersitr,  an  institution  of  learning  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Congress  in  the  year  1826  set  apart 
two  townships  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan  for  the  fntnre 
foundation  of  a  university,  which  was  accordingly  estab- 
lished by  the  first  legislature  of  the  new  State  Mar,  18, 
1837,  though  not  opened  until  Sept.  20,  1842.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  and  open  to  Doth  sexes  on  payment 
of  a  small  matriculation  fee  and  an  annual  payment  of 
$15.  Michigan  University  is  now  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  North-wostem 
States.  To  the  original- academic  institution  a  medical 
department  was  added  in  1850  and  &  law  department  in 
1859.  The  university  proper,  or  "  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,"  embraces  six  regular  courses  of  four 
years  and  two  special  courses  (analytical  chemistry  and 
pharmacy)  of  two  years  each,  besides  a  post-graduate 
course.  The  total  number  of  instrnctors  in  1874  in  the 
various  departments  was  44 ;  the  number  of  students  was 
1112.  The  libraries  contain  over  30,000  volumes;  the 
various  museums  have  above  150,000  specimens.  A  fine 
observatory  was  erected  by  citizens  of  Detroit  in  1854. 
The  grounds  of  the  university  embrace  45  acres,  and  the 
buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $230,000.  The  univer- 
sity fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands,  now  amounts  to 
$540,000;  the  annual  expenditure  averages  a  little  more 
than  $100,000.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  eight 
regents,  elected  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  State.  Presi- 
dent, since  1871,  James  B.  AngeU,  LL.D. 


Michoacan',  state  of  the  Mexican  oonfederation,  ex- 
tends along  the  Pacific  from  lat.  18°  to  21°  N.,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  22,993  square  miles,  with  618,240  inhab- 
itants, most  of  whom  are  mestisoea  and  Indians.  The  mid- 
dle part  is  mountainous,  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madre; 
the  mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin,  rich  in  metals  and 
covered  with  vast  forests.  The  soil  is  everywhere  extremely 
fertile  (maiie  yields  in  most  parts  four  hundred-fold),  and 
the  climate  mild  and  healthy.  Only  the  low  coast-land  is 
hot,  and  in  some  places  unhealthy.  The  riches  of  natura 
are  little  utilized,  however,  every  kind  of  industry  being 
in  a  very  backward  state.  Shawls,  blankets,  and  silver- 
ware are  manufaotured ;  silver,  gold,  and  copper  are  mined 
to  the  value  of  $1,175,300  annually.     Cap.  Morelia. 

Micipsa.    See  Jcsdrtha. 

Miclde'wicz  (Adak),  b.  at  Novogrodek,  Lithuania,  la 
1798;  studied  natural  Boienee,  history,  and  literature  at 
Minsk  and  Wilna;  was  appointed  teacher  of  Latin  and 
Polish  at  the  gymnasium  of  Kovno,  and  published  in  1822 
two  volumes  of  poems,  which  at  once  gave  him  rank  among 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  Polish  literature,  and  decided  the 
contest  between  the  old  olamieal  and  the  new  romantis 
school.  In  1824  he  was  banished  for  participation  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Zan  to  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  hero  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  sonnets  and  the  epic  Konrad  Wallet- 
rod  (1828).  Having  received  permission  to  make  a  tour  in 
Europe,  he  went  to  Germany  and  Italy,  but  never  returned. 
In  1832  he  published  Booki  of  the  Polith  Nation,  and  in 
1834  a  new  epic,  Pan  Tadeiut.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Slavic  language  and  literature,  snd  hii 
brilliant  lectures  attracted  much  attention  ;  but  afterwards 
he  became  much  mixed  up  with  various  fantastical  relig- 
ions and  political  plans,  and  his  lectures  were  suspended. 
In  1861,  Napoleon  made  him  librarian  at  the  arsenal  in 
Paris.    D.  at  Constantinople  Nov.  27,  1865. 

MicHcle  CWiLLiAV  JrLicrg),  b.  at  Langholm,  Dumfriess- 
shire,  Scotland,  Sept.  29, 17<)4 ;  was  educated  at  Edinburgh ; 
was  first  engaged  in  the  brewing  business,  in  which  he 
failed,  when  he  came  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature:  became  in  1765  corrector  to  the  Clarendon 
press  at  Oxford,  where  he  edited  a  collection  of  poems, 
many  of  which  were  his  own  production.  Having  become 
interested  in  Portuguese  literature,  he  published  in  1771 
the  first  book  of  a  translation  of  Camoens'  Lttriad  into 
English  verse  as  a  specimen  of  a  complete  translation, 
which  he  executed  by  shutting  himself  up  in  a  farmhoara 
for  four  years.  The  work  was  published  in  1775,  and 
brought  him  great  credit.  He  was  sent  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity to  Lisbon  about  1780,  and  realized  a  handsome  for- 
tune as  his  commission  on  the  sale  of  naval  prises.  He 
Sassed  his  closing  years  in  literary  leisure  at  Forest  Hill, 
xfordshire,  whore  ho  d.  Oct.  28, 1788.  Some  of  the  finest 
pieces  in  F.  Evans's  Old  Ballade  {1777)  ytere  from  his  pen. 
That  entitled  Oamnor  Hall  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
his  novel  of  Kenilwortk.  Mickle's  poetical  works  wore 
printed  in  3  vols.  (1806). 

Mic'maca,  a  tribe  of  Indians  residing  in  New  Bmni- 
wick.  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  New- 
foundland. They  were  apparently  the  earliest  aborig- 
ines of  the  continent  to  come  in  contact  with  Europeans, 
since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  carried  to 
Enghind  by  Cabot  in  1497  were  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as 
those  taken  to  France  by  Anbert  in  1508.  The  French 
called  them  "  Souriquois,"  and  by  the  interior  tribes  tbey 
were  known  as  "  Salt-water  Indians,"  from  the  fact  of 
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their  residing  near  the  8e&-oout  and  their  expertnen  at 
fishermen  and  canoe-men.  In  remote  times  tney  earned 
on  warfare  with  the  Eaquimaux  N.  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
After  the  French  ooloniiation  of  Acadia  they  adopted 
manj  of  the  habita  of  civiliiation,  were  converted  to  Ca- 
tholicism, and  became  staunch  allies  of  the  French  in  their 
warfare  with  the  English  and  the  New  England  colonies. 
Aflcr  the  conquest  of  Acadia  they  continued  hostile  to  the 
English  until  1 760.  Several  treaties  were  afterwards  made 
with  them,  and  reservations  assigned  to  them.  They  now 
reside  ehiefiy  on  the  Basin  of  Minas  in  Kora  Scotia  and 
on  the  upper  St.  John's  River  in  New  Brunswick.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  numbered  about  3500, 
and  they  still  numbered  3600  in  1873,  of  whom  2165  were 
in  Nova  Scotia  (including  400  on  Cape  Breton),  1386  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  70  in  Newfoundland.  The  Micmaos 
constitute  the  most  eastern  division  of  the  Algonkin  family, 
their  language  being  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Penobscots 
of  Maine.  A  peculiar  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  partly  origi- 
nal with  the  Hicmaes,  but  modified  by  Father  Leclercq,  a 
Catholic  missionary,  has  been  current  among  them  for 
nearly  200  years,  its  chief  use  being  in  connection  with  the 
Catholic  devotional  services.  Protestant  missions  have 
been  established  among  the  Micmaos  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
some  twenty  years,  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  translated  into  their  language  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Rand, 
and  printed  at  New  York,  partly  in  phonetic  type.  The 
same  lealons  missionary  philologist  has  formed  an  exten- 
sive Miomac  dictionary,  still  unpublished.  A  Miomao 
grammar  by  Abb£  Maillard,  revised  by  Bellenger,  was 
printed  at  New  York  in  1864.  Pobtbb  C.  Bun. 

Mieras'ter  [Or.  nucpit,  "small,"  and  ivr^p.  "star"],  a 
genus  of  Echinoidea  or  sea-urchins  belonging  to  the  family 
Brissidse,  and  occurring  fossil  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
H,  cor-angvintim  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Upper  Chalk  of  Europe.  Edward  C.  H.  Day. 

Mi'cTOGOsm  [Or.  i>ucp4ico«Ma«,  "little  world"],  a  name 
which  was  applied  by  the  astrological  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  man,  who  was  conceived  of  as  the  epitome 
or  miniature  representation  of  the  universe,  which  was 
named  by  them  Maerocoam,  or  the  great  world.  This  the- 
ory, a  very  ancient  one,  was  believed  to  explain  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  the  stars  upon  the  events  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  and  of  inaividual  men. 

llicrocos'mic  Salt,  also  called  phosphoma  salt,  am- 
monic-sodic  phosphate  (NHi)NaHP04.4HiO,  used  as  a 
flux  in  blowpipe  analysis.     (See  Pbosphates.) 

M ICTOm'eteT  [Gr.  luxftt,  "  small,"  and  lUtfov,  "  mea- 
sure "],  an  apparatus  for  measuring  small  distances.  The 
term  is  usually  limited  to  a  contrivance  placed  in  the  field 
of  view  of  a  telescope  or  microscope.  Gascoigne  in  1640 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  measuring  distances  in  the  field 
of  view  of  a  telescope  by  separating  mechanically  the  edges 
of  two  brass  plates  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece. 
Ausoutand  Picard  in  1666  described  a  micrometer  in  which 
silver  wires  take  the  place  of  the  brass  edges.  Felix  Fon- 
tana  in  1775  substituted  spiders' 
web  for  the  silver  wires,  which 
seems  to  be,  in  connection  with 
the  previous  suggestions  of  Brad- 
ley, the  incipient  idea  of  our 
modern  position  micrometer.  A 
fixed  micrometer  is  mentioned 
by  M.  Cassini,  and  M.  Cavallo 
used  a  strip  of  mother-of-pearl 
ruled  to  i^uth  of  an  inch.  Koe- 
mer  hints  at  the  heliometer  with 
two  object-glasses  in  1675,  and 
Bouger  first  calls  it  by  that  name 
in  1748 ;  but  it  remained  for  Dolland  in  1753  to  construct 
a  heliometer  with  a  divided  object-glass.  The  simplest 
form  of  micrometer  is  the  reticulated  micrometer  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  which  consists  of  a  network  of  lines  whose  dis- 
tances apart  are  known  for  the  telescope  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  apparent  size  of  an  object  in  the  field  of 
view   then   becomes    known  by  Fio.  2. 

noting  how  many  divisions  of 
the  micrometer  are  occupied  by 
its  image.  Scales  ruled  on  glass, 
such  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  are 
sometimes'  substituted  for  the 
reticule.  These  lines  are  ren- 
dered visible  at  night  by  arti- 
ficial light.  For  the  observation 
of  very  faint  objects.  Prof.  Rood 
suggests  (Am.  Jr.  Artt  and  Sci., 
3d  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  44)  an  in- 
expensive scale  micrometer  made 

as  follows :  A  dead  black  surface  is  formed  on  a  thin  plate 
of  silver.     Lines  are  ruled  through  the  blackened  surface. 


Fio.1. 


ending  at  the  edge  of  the  plate.      These  lines  look  bright 
on   a  dark    background.     The  plate  is  then   put  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye-piece,  so  as  to  obscure  less  than  half  the 
pjg  3_  field  of  view.    The  lines 

are  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  a  distant  lamp 
or  diffused  light,  which 
reaches  them  through 
an  opening  cut  in  the 
telescope-tube  between 
the  observer's  eye  and 
the  ruling  on  the  silver 
plate.  The  ring  micro- 
meter is  simply  an  ex- 
actly circular  metallic 
ring  suspended  in  the 
focus  of  the  telescope, 
such  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  filar  micrometer, 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  is  com- 
posed of  a  rectangular  f)-ameaaaa.  (See  Loomit's  Pract. 
Aitronomy,  p.  33.)  Two  rectangular  forks,  6,  b,  I  and 
e,  c,  c,  slide  in  this  frame,  and  can  be  moved  by  the  screws 
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/>  /  by  turning  the  graduated  heads  g,  g,  which  are 
graduated  usually  into  100  equal  parts;  at  a  and  a  are 
two  pointers.  If  the  head  is  turned  so  that  100  divis- 
ions will  pass  the  point  a,  obviously  we  move  one  of 
the  forks  a  distance  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
threads  of  the  screw  /.  The  forks  carry  two  spider-lines, 
e  and  d.  The  distance  apart  of  any  two  points  in  the  field 
of  view  may  be  determined  by  making  the  line  e  bisect  one 
of  them,  and  the  line  d  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
having  the  line  joining  them  parallel  to  {.  For  every  en- 
tire revolution  of  the  sorew  /  the  line  e  ot  d  passes  over  a 
single  tooth  of  the  comb  e.  By  noting  the  number  of  teeth 
included  between  the  lines  e  and  d,  and  also  noting  the 
readings  of  the  pointers  a  and  a,  the  exact  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  becomes  known,  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  micrometer 
screw  /, /,  which  has  usually  about  100  threads  to  the 
inch.  One  division  on  the  head  of  the  micrometer  screw 
would  in  this  case  be  equal  to  T^imt''  of  &°  inch.  When 
the  filar  micrometer  is  attached  to  a  graduated  circle,  so 
that  it  can  be  rotated  around  the  axis  of  a  telescope,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  b  (see  Loomis's  Pnxt.  Atlr.,  p.  35),  it  is 
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then  called  a  position  micrometer.  The  spider-lines  are 
illuminated  by  lamplight  at  night.  Browning  suggests 
{Month.  Jfot.  R.  Attr.  Soc.,  vol.  xxx.  3,  p.  72),  for  measur- 
ing faint  lines  in  spectra,  a  micrometer  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
where  c  is  the  bead  of  the  micrometer-screw,  which  moves 
across  the  opening  o  a  plate  which  is  opaque  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  intersecting  lines.  These  lines  are  illumi- 
nated by  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  m.  The  rays  from 
the  intersecting  lines  are  reflected  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  prism  p  to  the  eye  at  e,  after  being  brought  to 
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a  proper  focus  by  the  lens  I.    The  observer  at  e  can  thus 
measure  the  position  of  the  spectrum  lines  by  bisecting 
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the  spectrum  lines  b;  the  re6ected  image  of  the  intersect- 
ing lines  at  o.  Instead  of  the  intersecting  lines,  a  fine 
clear  white  pointer  may  be  substituted.  In  the  double- 
image  micrometer  the  images  of  two  objects  are  made  to 
Fio.  7. 


coincide  in  the  field  of  view,  either  by  the  motion  of  the 
two  halves  of  a  divided  object-glass  of  a  telescope,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line  of  section,  or  by  the  separating  of 
the  two  halves  of  a  simple  f,g,  g_ 

eye-lens.  The  motion  in 
either  case  is  effected  by 
proper  micrometer-screws, 
ana  the  displacement  of 
the  lenses  necessary  to  ef- 
fect a  coincidence  gives  the  3 
data  necessary  to  determine  IM^ 
the  angular  distance  be-  W^^ 
twecn  two  objects.  The 
first  form  of  instrument  is 
called  the  heliometor,  and 
is  superior  to  the  position  micrometer  in  that  much  larger 
distances  can  be  measured.  The  second  form  is  known 
as  the  double-image  eyepiece  micrometer.  Either  the  re- 
ticulated or  the  filar  micrometer  may  be  used  with  the  mi- 
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oroscope,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  best  microscope  microm- 
eters IS  that  Known  as  Jackson's  micrometer,  and  shown 
in  Figs.  7  and  8,  where  a  is  a  frame  containing  a  glass 
plate  on  which  a  scale  of  fine  lines  is  ruled.  This  scale 
can  be  moved  by  a  screw  §,  so  that  when  placed  in  the  focus 


of  the  eyepiece  6  c,  any  desired  line  of  the  scale  may  be 
made  to  bisect  any  point  in  the  field  of  view.  The  dis- 
tance between  two  points  may  easily  be  determined  in 
terms  of  the  scale  divisions. 

The  application  of  photography  to  astronomy  has  ren- 
dered necessary  some  means  of  measuring  the  photographs 
made.  A  micrometer  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
where  gg'  is  the  plate  containing  the  photograph  to  be 
measured,  supported  in  the  focus  of  the  microscope  «'  over 
the  graduated  circle  c  r',  whose  position  is  read  by  the  two 
verniers  v  and  r'.  The  microscope  •'  has  two  motions — 
one  parallel  to  the  bearings  p'p  and  tt",  and  the  other 
perpendicular  to  these  bearings  and  parallel  to  the  bear- 
ings p"  p'".  A  glass  scale  is  inlaid  Atp'  p,  which  can  be 
read  by  the  microscope  micrometer  tmm'  as  it  traverses 
the  bearing  p' pt^.  A  second  glass  scale  is  inlaid  at  p" p"% 
which  may  be  read  by  the  microscope  »",  which  is  attached 
to  an  arm  from  the  microscope  •',  and  moves  with  t'  per- 
pendicular to  the  bearing  p'  pf.  The  co-ordinates  of 
any  point  on  the  plate  to  be  measured  may  be  expressed 
either  in  rectangular  or  polar  co-ordinates  by  using  the 
two  glass  scales  alone,  or  by  using  the  micrometer  «Bim', 
with  the  glass  scale  p';),  in  conjunction  with  the  circle  ec*. 
The  figure  is  engraved  from  a  micrometer  designed  by  L. 
M.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  and  now  in  his  possession. 

(See  for  discussion  of  errors  of  micrometers  Chanvenet's 
Manual  of  Practical  AiiroMomi/.  For  description  of  va- 
rious forms  of  micrometers  see  Uonthli/  Notirn  Jlot/al  Atr. 
Soc,  vol.  xix.  p.  S24 ;  same  journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  58 :  same 
journal,  vol.  zxxiv.  p.  395.  For  index  of  literature  on 
micrometer,  and  descriptions  of,  see  Dr.  Philipp  Carl  on 
Die  Principien  der  attronomitche  Iiutrutneiitkuuaey  Leipsic, 
Voight  A  Ounther,  1863.)  L.  Waldo. 

Mi'CTOflCope*  Those  objects  which  are  too  minute  to 
be  scon  by  the  unaided  vision  are  brought  into  view  by  the 
instrnment  called  microicope  (from  iiucpit,  "  small,"  and 
riamti',  "  to  see  ").  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  simple  laws  of  light,  for 
Ptolemy  in  his  Optict  has  given  a  table  of  the  refractire 
indices  of  glass,  and  his  results  agree  quite  closely  with 
those  obtained  at  the  present  day.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
here  to  record  all  the  evidences  which  would  tend  to  prove 
that  the  simple  mioroscopeor  magnifying-glass  was  known 
very  many  years  ago.  The  period  at  which  the  microscope 
first  became  generally  known  was  about  the  year  liW, 
Zacharias  Jansens  and  his  son  having  made  the  instrument 
at  this  time.  Fontana  (1618)  and  Stellati  (1685)  also  made 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  latter  published  a  description 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  bee,  including  its  minute  structure. 
With  the  simple  microscope  (a  single  Ions)  Swammerdam, 
Leeuwenboeok,  and  others  made  many  discoveries :  in  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  the  simple  lens  served  to  establish  the 
immense  value  which  this  instrnment  was  destined  to  ren- 
der, and  has  rendered,  almost  every  department  of  science. 
The  form  of  single  microscope  used  by  Br.  Nathaniel 
Lieberkuhn  (1740)  consisted  of  a 
small  lens  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
polished  concave  speculum  of  silver, 
thus  allowing  a  brilliant  light  to  bo 
reflected  upon  the  surface  of  the 
object.  (Fig.  1.)  Leeuwenhoeck's 
discoveries  were  made  with  a  single 
lens  mounted  between  two  plates, 
each  plate  pierced  with  a  hole.  The 
objects  were  fastened  to  needles  or 
plates  of  talc,  which  could  he 
Drought  into  position  by  means  of 
screws.  As  each  instrument  was  arranged  for  only  two 
or  three  objects,  Lceuwenhoeck  had  a  large  nnmber  of 
such  simple  microscopes.  From  the  time  of  Zachariai 
Jansens  (1590)  to  the  period  when  uncorrected  instru- 
ments were  being  abandoned,  many  forms  of  microscopes 
were  constructed  by  scientists  and  opticians  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  names  of  Adams,  Ba- 
ker, Hill,  Delabarre,  and  Wolloston  remain  as  pioneers  in 
the  perfection  of  the  optics  of  the  microscope.  The  great 
difficulty  which  beset  these  early  microscopists  was  the 
tpherieal  and  chromatic  aberrationt  of  the  lenses,  by  which 
the  image  formed  was  distorted  in  figure  and  surrounded 
by  a  colored  fringe.  Wolloston  and  Frannhofer  directed 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  these  defects,  which 
resulted  in  the  celebrated  Wollaston  doublet  called  by  its 
inventor  "periscopic  microscope,"  and  the  combination  by 
Fraunhofer  of  two  glasses  in  juxtaposition,  forming  a  sin- 
gle achromatic  object-glass  (1816).  £uler  as  early  as  1776 
discovered  the  achromatic  objective.  The  value  of  clear 
definition  bad  now  become  so  established  that  the  greatest 
scientists  of  the  day  were  engaged  upon  the  subject  of 
achromatism,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  In  1829, 
Mr.  Jackson  Lister  effected  one  of  tne  greatest  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  object-glass,  using  a  plano- 
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eoneaTe  lens  of  flint  glass  and  a  double  oonvex  of  crown. 
These  two  lenses  were  cemented  together  by  Canada  bal- 
fam.  The  details  developed  by  Mr.  Lister  will  be  more 
fully  treated  of  under  the  head  of  the  Objtct-Olat:  With 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Lister  rapid  strides  were  made 
in  the  perfection  of  lenses  used  in  the  microscope,  and, 
owing  to  the  oonrtant  care  and  attention  to  points  of 
minutiae,  the  compound  achromatic  microscope  of  to-day 
msy  be  said  to  represent  almost  "  theory  perfected  in  prac- 
tice." 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  exact  oonstmction  of  the 
microscope,  the  dirision  of  the  subject  into  timpte  and  com- 
pound  mierotcopea  is  necessary.  By  a  *impU  microscope 
is  understood  a  single  lens  or  set  of  lenses,  by  means  of 
which  the  object  is  viewed  directly.  The  ordinary  hand- 
magniSer  or  pocket-lens  is  an  example.  Here  one,  two,  or 
three  lenses  may  be  employed.  A  more  conrenient  form 
consists  in  having  the  simple  microscope  mounted  upon  a 
stind  provided  with  an  arm  made  to  move  up  and  down 
by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  or  other  device.  The  steadi- 
ness attained  by  this  addition  enables  much  useful  work  to 
be  accomplished,  such  as  dissecting  animal  and  vegetable 
titiues,  studying  in  a  rough  way  fragments  of  rock,  plants, 
etc.  Hand-magnifiers,  to  be  serviceable,  must  range  in 
focal  length  between  two  inches  and  half  an  inch,  iligh 
powers  on  this  plan  are  generally  known  as  the  "  Codding- 
ton  lens,"  "  Stanhope  lens,"  and  "  Wollaston  doublet."  It 
Eeems  that  the  Coddington  lens  was  really  invented  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  its  present  name  having  been  given  to 
it  by  Mr.  Carey,  who  constructed  one  for  Mr.  Coddington, 
and  supposed  that  he  was  the  originator.  This  Codding- 
ton lens  consists  of  a  sphere  of  glass  with  a  groove  out  all 
around  it  and  filled  with  dark  opaque  material ;  the  defini- 
tion ia  good,  and  the  instrument  is  used  very  much  in  col- 
lecting specimens  for  study  with  the  larger  microscopes,  or 
where  a  rapid  view  is  desired  of  many  objects.  Unaer  the 
head  of  compound  microscopes  may  be  included  those  fur- 
nished with  an  object-glass,  and  an  eyepiece,  or  oeular, 
which  further  amplifies  the  image  formed  by  the  object- 
glass.  A  stand  furnished  with  stage  or  object-carrier, 
quick  and  slow  motions  for  focusing,  with  many  acces- 
sories, constitutes  the  complicated  though  easily-managei 
modem  instrument. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  optical  arrangements 
of  the  microscope  it  seems  best  to  consider  very  briefly 
some  of  the  laws  of  optics  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  it,  and,  as  lenses  are  the  chief  parts  to  be  looked 
into,  to  begin  with  their  study.  "  A  lens  is  a  piece  of 
glass  or  other  transparent  substance  having  its  two  sur- 
faces so  formed  that  the  rays  of  light  in  passing  through 
it  have  their  direction  changed,  and  are  made  to  converge 
or  diverge  from  their  original  parallelism,  or  to  become 
parallel  after  converging  or  diverging."  "  When  a  ray  of 
light  passes  in  an  oblique  direction  from  one  transparent 
medium  to  another  of  a  different  density,  the  direction  of 
the  ray  is  changed  both  on  entering  and  leaving ;  this  in- 
flaence  is  the  result  of  the  well-known  law  of  refraction, 
that  a  ray  of  light  passing 
from  a  rare  into  a  dense 
medium  is  refracted  to- 
ward the  perpendicular, 
and  rice  vtrtS.  (Fig.  2.) 
The  ray  k  e  falling  per- 
pendicularly on  the  piece 
of  glass  at  e  is  continued  f 
in  a  straight  line  to  A. 
Kow,  if  the  same  ray 
shonld  take  the  course 
oe — that  ia,  obliquely — 
instead  of  passing  in  a 
straight  line  aemb,  it 
will  be  turned  out  of  its 
course,  or  refracted,  to  d,  which  is  nearer  the  perpendic- 
ular a'  kh.  a e  is  the  incident  ray,  and  the  angle  ack 
the  angle  of  incidence  with  the  perpendicular  k  h.  From 
e  to  d  is  the  refracted  ray,  and  the  angle  deg  ia  the  angle 
of  refraction  to  the  perpendicular.  After  the  change  in 
the  course  of  the  ray  has  taken  place  in  the  glass,  we 
find  that  when  the  ray  is  allowed  to  pass  out  from  the 
glass,  as  at  <f  c,  another  bending  takes  place,  by  means  of 
wfaicli  the  course  is  made  parallel  with  the  incident  ray 
at,  only  its  course  is  shifted  a  little  to  one  side.  With  any 
radius,  »»  de,  describe  a  circle  iVom  the  centre  e ;  then 
the  angle  of  incidence  a  e  k  is  measured  by  the  are  a  a', 
and  the  arc  j'  d  measures  the  angle  of  refraction  g  e  d. 
The  line  a  k  equals  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidenoe, 
and  d  g  equals  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.  The 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  (in  a  given  transparent 
medinm)  has  always  the  same  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  with  all  degrees  of  obliquity  of  the  incident 
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Lenses  are  of  varions  forms,  and  ohange  the  course  of 
light  passing  through 
them  according  to  their 
special  figure.  In  Fig.  3 
are  represented  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  of  lenses, 
a     is     simple    parallel 

.  ,  .     glass,  h  a  meniscus  or 

a     o        e  at/  , 

concavo-conrex  lens,  c 

a  double  concave,  d  a  plano-concave,  e  a  double  con- 
vex, and  /  a  plano-convex.  In  the  optical  construction 
of  the  microscope,  convex  and  concave  lenses  are  chiefly 
employed,  the  convex  being  the  most  important  form,  as 
the  concave  is  used  more  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  errors  which  exist  in  simple  convex  glasses.  The 
course  of  parallel  rays  when  they  pass  through  a  convex 
lens  is  changed,  and  brought  to  a  point  called  a  focus,  tht 
principal  /ociu,  and  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
lens  to  this  point  is  the  focal  length.  Diverging  rays  are 
rendered  parallel  in  their  passage  through  a  convex  lens, 
and  the  focal  distance  for  a  double  convex  will  be  one-half 
that  of  a  plano-convex  having  the  same  curved  surface. 
The  focal  length  depends  upon  the  curvature  of  the  lens 
and  its  index  of  refraction,  so  that  a  lens  of  crown  glass 
will  have  a  longer  focus  than  one  of  flint  with  the  same 
curvature.  The  principal  focus,  in  general  terms,  may  be 
considered  as  the  distance  of  its  radius  for  a  double  con- 
vex lens  (that  is,  in  its  centre  of  curvature),  and  at  twice 
the  distance  of  its  radius  for  a  plano-convex,  parallel  rays 
being  understood  as  passing  through  in  both  cases.  A  con- 
cave lens  refracts  light  in  exactly  the  opposite  manner 
from  a  convex ;  hence,  parallel  rays  are  caused  to  diverge, 
etc.  By  means  of  a  convex  lens  a  great  number  of  rays 
proceeding  from  some  point  of  an  object  arc  united  in  one 
point;  each  ray  carries  with  it  the  image  of  the  point  from 
which  it  proceeded ;  therefore  all  the  rays  united  form  an 
image  of  the  object,  and  the  image  is  brighter  in  propor- 

tion  to  the  number  of 
"O-*-  rays  united.  "If  an  ob- 

ject be  placed  at  twice 
the  distance  of  the  prin- 
cipal focus,  the  image, 
being  formed  at  an  equal 
distanoe  on  either  side 
of  the  lens,  will  be  of 
the  same  dimensions  with  the  object."  (Fig.  4.)  As  the 
object  approaches  the  lens,  the  image  increases  both  in 
size  and  distance  firom  the  lens;  and  as  the  object  is  with- 
drawn fVom  the  lens,  the  image  is  smaller  and  closer  to 
the  glass.  The  smaller  the  image  the  more  brilliantly 
it  is  illuminated ;  and  on  the  other  band,  the  light  de- 
creases as  the  image  increases  in  size.  Images  formed  by 
simple  lenses  are  first  distorted,  and  secondly  surrounded 
by  a  colored  fringe.  These  defects  are  due  to  the  spherical 
form  in  which  the  lenses  are  ground,  as  practically  such 
curves  as  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  cannot  be  aoonrately 
_  made.    The    rays    of 

*"'•  *•  light,  then,  in  passing 

through  a  convex  lens 
are  not  all  brought  to 
the  same  focus,  but 
those  on  the  periphery 
come  to  a  point  first — 
t.  e.  nearest  to  the  lens 
— and  then  those  rays 
passing  through  closer 
to  the  centre,  after- 
ward or  farther  trom  the  lens.  (Fig.  5.)  This  produces  a 
curved  image,  and  is  called  spherical  aberration.  A  con- 
cave lens  has  precisely  the  same  defects,  but  of  an  oppo- 
site choracter;  hence,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  by  com- 
bining the  convex  and  concave  a  compound  lens  is  obtained 
in  which  figure-distortion  is  greatly  reduced.     Chromatic 

aberration  is  due 
"°-  *•  to  the  fact  that 

the  light,  which 
consists  of  rays 
of  different  de- 
grees of  refrang- 
ibility,  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the 
lens  has  the  more 
refrangible  rays 
brought  to  a  fo- 
cus first,  and  those  of  less  degree  at  a  greater  distanoe 
from  the  lens.  (Fig.  6.)  Chromatic  aberration  can  be 
corrected  by  the  combination  of  two  media  of  cpposita 
form  and  of  different  refraeting  and  dispersing  power; 
and  by  the  neutralizing  of  the  dispersion  the  refraction 
is  not  entirely  overcome,  but  only  modified.     ^^^FiPfQ  1 1  - 
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dispersive  pover  0.036,  iooii  length  4{  inches,  cemented 
to  a  ooDcare  lens  of  flint,  index  of  refraction  1.589,  dis- 
persive power  0.03V3,  focal  length  7}  inches,  the  com- 
bined focal  length  10  inches,  an  image  free  from  color 
will  be  produced,  which  can  be  better  understood  from 
Fig.  7.  LL  is  a  double  convex  of  crown  glass,  and  II 
is  a  concave  of  flint  glass.    The  ray  S  falling  on  the  lens 
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L  L  at  F  is  refracted  just  as  it  would  be  were  it  to  fall  on 
a  prism  ABC  whose  faces  touch  the  lens  at  paints  of  en- 
trance and  emergence  of  the  ray.  The  ray  S  F  goes  on  to 
form  the  spectrum  P  T,  with  F  V,  the  violet  ray,  crossing 
the  axis/V,  and  going  to  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  the  red  ray  going  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spectram  T. 
The  flint-glass  lens,  however,  1 1,  or  the  prism  A  a  C,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  rays  to  take  the  course  indicated 
above,  unites  the  rays  F  V,  F  B  at  /,  refracting  the  ray 
S  F  without  color  fl-om  S  F  Y  to  F/.  The  ray  S'  F'  is  re- 
fracted in  the  same  manner  to/. 

Tke  Magnifyiug  Poiotr  of  a  Lent. — In  order  that  an  ob- 
ject may  be  seen,  it  must  be  at  such  a  distance  as  to  form 
an  image  of  some  appreciable  size  upon  the  retina;  and  it 
must  furthermore  be  sufficiently  illuminated  to  produce  an 
impression.     The    ap- 

Sarent  eiie  of  an  object 
epends  upon  the  angle 
which  it  subtends  to 
the  eye,  or  the  angle 
formed  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  object 
to  the  centre  of  the  eye. 
(Fig.  8.)  The  lines 
from  A  and  R  form 
twice  the  angle  at  the 
centre  of  the  eye  that  0 
and  W  do ;  therefore,  the  object  0  W  seems  one-half  the  size 
of  A  R.  The  angles  formed  as  Just  described  are  called  the 
visual  angles.  The  eye  can  receive  rays  of  a  certain  cha- 
racter only  to  produce  distinct  vision,  and  the  rays  must  be 
parallel  or  slightly  divergent,  so  that  the  crystalline  lens 
may  form  an  image  of  the  object  npon  the  retina.  The 
distance  or  limit  of  distinct  vision  ranges  from  six  to  ten 
inches ;  and  when  an  object  is  brought  closer  to  the  eye, 
although  it  appears  larger,  it  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
distinct as  the  distance  decreases,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
rays  which  enter  the  eye  are  becoming  more  and  more  di- 
vergent. When  a  con-  j.  „ 
Tex  lens  is  interposed 
between  a  near  object 
and  the  eye,  it  reduces 
the  divergence  of  the 
rays  forming  the  pencils 
issuing  from  it,  and  in 
this  manner  enables  the 
rays  to  enter  the  eye  so 
that  an  image  may  be 
formed  upon  the  retina. 
(Fig.  9.)  The  more  important  laws  of  optics  relating  to 
the  microscope  will  be  considered  as  the  various  parts  of 
the  instrument  are  described. 

In  the  simple  microscope,  as  has  been  seen,  several  lenses 
may  be  used,  but  they  all  act  as  a  single  glass ;  now,  in  the 
compound  microscope,  there  are  two  parts,  the  object-glass, 
which  may  be  a  single  lens,  and  the  eye-piece  or  ocular, 
and  this  can  also  be  a  single  lens.  (Fig.  10.)  Theobjcct- 
glass  C  I)  forms  an  enlarged  and  inverted  image  A'  B'  of  the 
object  A  B,  and  the  eye-glass  L  M  receives  the  diverging 
rays  from  this  image,  as  if  from  an  object,  and  brings 
them  to  the  eye  at  E,  so  that  the  object  appears  greatly 
magnified,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  simple  instrument. 
The  magnifying  power  can  be  varied  by  changing  the  power 
of  the  objective,  of  the  eyepiece,  and  by  altering  the  distance 
between  object  and  object-glass,  eye-glass  and  object-glass. 
By  approaching  the  object  to  the  objective,  and  moving 
the  ocular  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  object-glass,  the 
image  is  increased  in  size;  and,  conversely,  by  increasing 
the  distance  from  object  to  object-glass,  and  lessening  that 
between  the  latter  and  eye-glass,  the  image  is  reduced  in 
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come  within  range  of  the  eyepiece,  and  so  be  made  visible, 
Fio  10.  »">if<l  'ens  (FF,  Fig.  11)  is  placed  be- 

g  tween  the  objective  and   the   eye-glass, 

As  the  third  lens  limits  the  circle  of 
light  or  field  of  view  which  is  seen  in 
looking  into  a  microscope,  it  is  called  the 
fitld-glan.  The  eye-glass  and  field-glass 
together  are  considered  as  one,  and  term- 
_  ed  eyepiece  or  ocular.  The  Huyghenian 
is  the  most  usual  form  of  eyepiece,  and 
consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  (Fig. 
12,  E  E  and  F  F)  with  their  plane  sur- 
faces toward  the  eye.  The  lenses  "  are 
plaoed  at  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  sum 
of  their  focal  length,  or,  to  speak  with 
more  precision,  at  half  the  sum  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  eye-glass  and  of  the 
distance  from  the  field-glass  at  which  an 
image  of  the  object-glass  would  be  formed 
by  it.  A  stop  or  diaphragm  B  B  must 
be  placed  between  the  two  lenses  in  the 
visual  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  position  wherein  the  image 
of  the  object  will  be  formed  by  the  rays 
brought  into  convergence  by  their  pas- 
sage through  the  field-glass.  Iluygbcns 
devised  this  arrangement  merely  to  di- 
minish the  spherical  aberration,  but  it 
was  subsequently  shown  by  Boscovich 
that  the  chromatic  dispersion  waa  also  in 
great  part  corrected  by  it." 

The  ohject-glan — which,   as  has  been 
"         **  stated,  may  be  a  single  lens — is  of  the 

utmost  importance  j  it  ii  this  part  of  the  instrument  that 
requires  the  greatest  amount  of  care 
and  skill  in  construction,  and  there- 
fore requires  special  attention.  The 
distortions  known  as  spherical  and 
ohromatie  aberration  are  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  object-glass.  Now, 
it  has  been  shown  that,  by  combin- 
ing a  double  convex  lens  of  crown 
glass  with  a  plano-concave  of  flint, 
the  spherical  and  chromatic  errors 
may  be  remedied — not  in  a  single 
combination  of  flint  and  crown 
glass,  but  by  means  of  two  or  more 
so-called  achromatic  lenses.  To 
Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  Lister  is  due 
the  discovery  by  means  of  which 
the  errors  in  the  object-glass  may 
be  almost  if  not  entirely  overcome. 
Mr.  Lister  in  1830  communicated 
his  investigations  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety about  as  follows :  Plano-con- 
vex achromatio  lenses,  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  are  most  easily 
constructed.  When  the  convex  and 
concave  lenses  have  their  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  same  curvature  cement- 
ed together,  much  less  light  is  lost 
by  reflection  than  if  the  lenses  are 
not  cemented.  Every  such  plano- 
convex combination  has  some  point 
/,  not  far  from  its  principal  focus, 
from  which  radiant  light  falling 
upon  the  lens  will  be  transmitted 
free  from  spherical  aberration  ;  the 
point  /  la  called  the  aplanatic  focut.  The  incident  ray 
Flo.  12.  /"  'n^l'es,  with  the  perpendicular  i  d, 

an  angle  considerably  less  than  the 
emergent  ray  e  g  makes  with  the 
perpendicular  at  the  point  of  emer- 
gence. The  angle  of  emergence  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  the  rays 
emerge  from  the  lens  nearly  parallel, 
or  converging  to  a  focus  at  a  moder- 
ate distance  from  the  lens.  If  the 
radial  point  is  now  made  to  approach 
the  lens  so  that  the  my/dtg  beoomes 
more  divergent  from  the  axis  as  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  be- 
come more  nearly  equal  to  each  other, 
the  spherical  aberration  becomes  neg- 
ative or  over-corrected.  But  if  the 
radiant  point  /continues  to  approach 
the  glass,  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  and  the  angle 
of  emergence  diminishes  and  becomes  less  tbsui  the  angle 
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duoed  by  the  oater  onrres  of  the  oomponnd  lens  beoomes 
again  equal  to  the  opposing  poritire  aberrations  pro- 
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dneed  by  the  inner  enrres  whieh  are  eemented  together. 
When  the  radiant  haa  reached  this  point/*  (at  which  the 
angle  of  inoidence  does  not  exceed  that  of  emergenoe  so 
much  as  it  had  at  first  oome  short  of  it),  the  rays  again 
pass  the  'glass  free  from  spherical  aberration.  The  point  /" 
IS  called  the  shorter  aplanatio  foons.  For  all  points  be- 
tween the  two  aplanatio  foci  /  and  /*  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion is  orer-oorrected,  or  negative;  and  for  all  radiant 
Sioints  more  distant  than  the  longer  aplanatio  focas  /,  or 
ess  distant  than  the  shorter  aplanatio  foons  f,  the 
spherical  aberration  is  under-corrected,  or  positive.  These 
aplanatio  foci  have  another  singular  property.  If  a 
radiant  point  in  an  oblique  or  seoonury  axis  is  sit- 
uated at  the  distance  of  the  longer  aplanatio  focus,  the 
image  sitnated  in  the  corresponding  conjugate  foons  will 
not  be  sharply  defined,  but  will  have  a  coma  extending  out- 
ward, distorting  the  image.  If  the  shorter  aplanatio  focus  is 
nsed,  the  image  of  a  point  in  the  secondary  axis  will  hare 
k  soma  extending  toward  the  centre  of  the  field.    These  pe- 
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cnliarities  of  the  ooma,  produced  by  obliqne  pencils,  are 
found  to  be  inseparable  attendants  on  the  two  aplanatio  fooi. 
These  principles  furnish  the  means  of  entirely  correcting 
both  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration,  and  of  destroying 
the  coma  of  obliqne  pencils,  and  also  of  transmitting  a 
large  angular  pencil  of  light  free  from  every  species  of 
error.  Two  plano-convexjuihromatio  lenses  (A  iS,  Fig.  14) 
are  so  arranged  that  the  light  radiating  from  the  shorter 
aplanatic  focus  of  the  anterior  combination  is  received  by 
the  second  lens  in  the  direction  of  f",  its  longer  aplanatic 
focus.  If  the  two  compound  lenses  are  fixed  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  radiant  point  may  be  moved  backward  or  for- 
ward within  moderate  limits,  and  the  opposite  errors  of  the 
two  compound  lenses  will  balance  each  -p.^  .j 

other.  Achromatic  lenses  of  other 
forms  have  similar  properties.  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  larger  pencils 
tn»  from  errors  can  be  transmitted  by 
employing  three  oompoond  lenses,  the 
middle  and  posterior  combinations 
being  so  united  as  to  act  as  a  single 
lens,  together  balancing  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  more  powerful  anterior  combinations.    (Fig, 

In  many  objectives  it  is  required  that  there  should  be 
what  is  termed  a  large  "jLnzle  of  aperture,"  by  means  of 
which  the  definition  is  much  Improved.  "  The  angle  of 
Aperture  is  that  angle  which  the  most  extreme  rays  that 
are  capable  of  being  transmitted  through  the  object-glass 
make  at  the  point  of  focus."  A  much  larger  quantity  of 
light  passes  through  a  lens  of  high  angular  aperture.  The 
lenses  constructed  upon  the  principles  given  are  termed 
dry  leiun — i.  e.  a  layer  of  air  is  between  the  objective  and 
the  front  of  the  combination ;  for  higher  powers,  however, 
the  immerBton  9j/9tem  is  now  generally  used,  which  is  sim- 
ply the  intervention  of  a  drop  of  water  between  the  object 
and  the  lens,  and  consequently  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
object  pass  through  water  instead  of  air.  The  interposi- 
tion of  the  water  seems  to  prevent  reflection  of  certain  rays 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost;  and  therefore  with  the  im- 
mersion system  a  greater  amount  of  light  can  pass  into  the 
glass.  Immersion  lenses,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  used  dry, 
although  at  the  present  time  objectives  are  made  by  Tolles, 
Wales,  and  Powell  A  Lealand  that  work  both  as  wet  or  dry. 
Some  makers  construct  two  fronts,  one  for  dry  and  the 
other  for  leetf  the  middle  and  posterior  combinations  re- 
maining the  same  in  both  instances. 

The  great  perfection  obtained  by  opticians  in  late 
years  has  rendered  imperfect  the  performance  of  certain 
higher  powers  when  dinerent  thicknesses  of  glass  are  used 
for  oorering  the  object.     The  discovery  was  made  by  Hr. 


A.  Ross,  that  a  very  marked  diiferenoe  exists  in  the  pre- 
cision of  the  image  according  as  the  object  is  viewed  with 
or  without  the  thin  cover.*  A  eorreetion  for  this  has  been 
effected  by  Mr.  Ross  by  giving  to  the/ront  pair  of  the  ob- 
jeotire  an  excess  of  positive  aberration,  by  under-correct- 
ing it,  and  by  giving  an  excess  of  negative  aberration  to 
the  middle  and  posterior  combinations.  When  the  lenses 
are  ac^usted  for  an  uncovered  object,  by  bringing  the  an- 
Urior  combination  closer  to  the  middle  and  posterior  a 
certain  amount  of  positive  aberration  can  be  produced, 
which  will  neutralise  the  negative  atierration  caused  by  the 
eovering  glass.  A  tertw-eoUar  is  added,  therefore,  to  those 
lenses  which  require  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  front 
lens,  and  in  this  manner  the  different  uuoknesses  of  glass 
covers  are  easily  disposed  of. 

Objectives  are  named  according  to  their  magnifying 
power.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  uniform  system  upon 
whieh  the  lenses  are  constructed.  In  England  and  Amer- 
ica lenses  are  called  1-inch,  i-inoh,  1-inch,  eto.  On  this 
principle  it  is  supposed  that  ton  inches  is  considered  the 
standard  for  distinct  vision,  and  therefore  the  1-ineh  ob- 
ject-glass would  produce  an  image  at  ton  inohss  distance 
enlarged  ten  diametors.f  the  1-inoh  (at  the  same  distance) 
twenty  diameters,  the  i-inch  forty  diameters,  eto.  Lenses 
made  in  France  and  Oermany  are  named  according  to  an 
arbitrary  system  adopted  by  the  maker  himself;  and  Hart- 
nach  of  Paris  simply  gives  a  series  of  numbers,  1,  2,  S,  4, 
eto.,  to  designate  the  various  powers.  The  eyepieces  of 
American  and  English  manufacture  receive  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  to  distinguish  them ;  the  A  eyepiece  magni- 
ing  five  diameters ;  B,  ten ;  C,  fifteen,  eto.  Hence  the  1- 
inch  objective  with  A  eyepiece  gives  a  power  of  fifty  diam- 
eters; i-inch,  100  diameters.  Continental  eyepieces  are 
named  1, 2, 3,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  are  the  objeotives. 
Low-power  objective  glasses  are  those  of  longer  focus  than 
the  }-ioah ;  medium,  Aths,  1th,  and  ^th ;  high,  from  }th  to 
^th,  which  is  about  the  highest. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  various  properties  of 
the  objective,  such  as  penttration,  definition,  vMolution,  as 
these  topics  are  fully  described  in  special  treatises  on  the 
microscope.  Object-glasses  of  rare  excellence  are  made  by 
Wales,  Tolles,  and  Spencer  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Ross,  Powell 
ft  Lealand,  and  others  in  England,  and  Hartnach  and 
Qundlaoh  in  France  and  Oermany. 

Reference  has  been  made,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  ttand, 
which  carries  the  eyepiece  and  object-glass,  together  with 
the  object.  The  most  perfect  form  of  stand  is  that  of 
Powell  ft  Lealand  of  London,  which  combines  more  in 
perfection  of  workmanship,  as  well  as  completeness  of  de- 
tail, than  any  other.  The  "  eoarn  "  or  rapid  adjustment 
is  effected  by  milled  heads,  which  move  the  tube  by  means 
of  rack  and  pinion,  while  the  "fine"  a^ustment  is  made 
by  a  delicate  screw  (also  provided  with  milled  head),  which 
aoto  upon  a  lever,  and  this  lever  moves  the  nose  carrying 
the  objective.  The  stage  or  object-carrier  is  moved  by 
milled  heads  up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side ;  at  the 
same  time  it  can  be  caused  to  rotate  concentrically.  A 
scale  of  graduations  is  so  arranged  that  the  exact  position 
of  the  stage  can  be  reoognixed  or  effected,  so  that  after  an 
object  has  been  placed  in  position,  and  clamped,  and  some 
particular  part  Drought  into  the  centre  of  the  field,  it  is 
simply  required  to  take  the  reading  of  the  graduations; 
and  when  the  same  place  is  sought  for  in  the  object  again, 
adjust  the  stage  to  tne  reading,  put  the  object  in  place  on 
the  stage,  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
view.  Below  the  stege  is  what  is  tormed  the  sub-stage, 
into  which  can  be  fitted  the  "achromatic  condenser," " po- 
lariscope,"  and  various  other  accessories.  The  sub-stoge 
is  provided  with  centring  screws,  rotation,  and  vertical 
motion.  The  achromatic  condenser  is  the  most  perfect 
known.  This  addition  is  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  mirror,  and  in  this 
manner  any  amount  of  illumination  of  the  object  is  pro- 
duced. By  means  of  the  polariscope  the  effect  of  polarized 
light  may  be  studied  upon  the  minute  struotures.  In  like 
manner,  the  addition  of  the  "spectroscopic  eyepiece"  en- 
ables the  smallest  portions  of  suDstancee  to  l>e  suomitted  to 
the  spectroscopic  test.  The  various  accessories  which  are 
of  so  much  value  to  the  microscope  can  be  best  studied  in 
the  larger  works  devoted  to  the  special  subject. 

J.  W.  8.  AR!I0LD. 

*  Microscopical  objects  are  examined  upon  plates  of  glass  one 
inch  by  three  Inches,  and  covered  with  a  disk  or  square  of  thin 
glass ;  this  cover  is  for  the  purpose  both  of  protecting  the  object 
and  of  preventing  the  formation  of  moisture  or  deleterious  va- 
pors (Wim  reaching  the  exposed  portion  of  the  objectlTC. 

t  As  the  image  is  enlarged  equally  In  all  directions,  ten  diam- 
eters would  represent  a  space  occupied  by  the  image  100  times 
greater  than  the  original  object.  The  simple  form  of  writing 
magnifying  power  is,  X  10,  which  means  magnifled  ten  diame- 
ters. When  very  high  magnifying  power  is  used,  the  expression 
in  diameters  is  more  convenient  than  superficial  measurement. 
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Microscopic  Organisms.  See  Oemeration,  Sfox- 
TASEons,  by  Pres.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Mi'das,  a  common  name  among  the  Phrygian  kings; 
Herodotus  mentions  three.  One  of  them,  a  son  or  Gordias 
by  Cybele,  was  a  pnpil  of  Orpheus,  promoted  the  worship 
of  Dionysus,  and  oeoame  the  centre  of  a  number  of  popu- 
lar myths.  Thus,  Dionysus  gave  him  the  power  of  trans- 
forming everything  he  touched  into  gold.  But  the  gift 
proved  a  terrible  curse.  The  man  would  have  starved  to 
death  had  not  the  god  helped  him  a  second  time.  By 
bathing  in  the  river  Pactofus  the  auriferous  power  was 
transferred  from  the  body  of  Midas  to  the  waters  of  the 
river,  and  they  became  henceforth  productive  of  gold. 
Another  time  he  was  chosen  umpire  in  a  musical  contest 
between  Apollo  and  Pan.  He  gave  the  pri»e  to  the  latter, 
and  the  angry  god  punished  him  by  changing  bis  ears  into 
those  of  an  ass.  Midas  concealed  the  deformity  under  a 
Phrygian  cap,  but  one  of  his  slaves  happened  to  discover 
the  secret.  Unable  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  yet  not  ven- 
turing to  tell  it  to  anybody,  the  slave  dug  a  hole  in  the 
soil,  whispered  the  secret  down  into  the  hole,  and  covered 
it  up  with  earth.  Bot  the  reeds  which  grew  upon  the  spot 
always  sang  when  the  wind  blew  among  them,  "Midas  has 
ass'a  cars." 

Mid'delbnrg,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Zealand,  situated  on  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
It  is  a  handsome  town,  surrounded  and  traversed  by  canals 
lined  with  trees,  and  it  has  many  public  squares  and  in- 
teresting buildings,  among  which  the  town-hall  is  the  most 
remarkable,  built  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  1468,  and  orna- 
mented wiUi  twenty-five  colossal  statues  of  counts  and 
countesses  of  Flanders.  Its  trade  has  greatly  declined, 
but  it  has  some  manufactures  of  soap,  vinegar,  leather, 
and  lace.     Pop.  16,580. 

Middelbnrg  (Paul),  b.  at  Middelburg,  island  of  Wal- 
cheren, in  1445 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Louvain ;  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  at  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  his  native  city ;  but,  preaching  a  little 
too  zealously  against  ignorance,  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and 
other  Middelburg  fashions  of  that  day,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  city,  and  returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  lectured 
with  great  success  on  mathematics.  Chosen  by  the  grand 
council  of  Venice  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Padua,  he 
afterward  beoame  physician  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  on 
whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Fos- 
Bombrone  in  1494  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  With  Julias  II. 
and  Leo  X.  he  stood  in  great  favor,  and  presided  over  the 
fifth  Lateran  Council  (1512-18).  D.  at  Rome  Deo.  15, 1534. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the  necessity  of  reforming 
the  calendar,  showing  in  his  learned  work  Panlma,  cU  recta 
Patchfe  Celebratione,  et  de  Die  Pa»iiioni»  Domini  noKtri  Jeiu- 
Chritti  (fol.,  1513),  that  the  great  Easter  festival  was  not 
celebrated  on  the  day  determined  by  the  Conncil  of  Nice, 
but  sometimes  a  whole  month  earlier  and  sometimes  a 
whole  month  later.  Some  of  bis  many  other  writings  treat 
the  same  subject,  such  as  the  Epiitola  ad  Unicertilalem 
Lovanictueni ;  De  Paschate  recte  obtervando  (1487),  which 
occasioned  a  long  controversy,  during  which  he  further- 
more published  Epittola  apologetica  Mayiatri  Pauli  de  Mid- 
defburgo,  Alumni  Univer$itatit  LovanicHtis,  in  answer  to  a 
criticism  by  Pierre  de  Rivo,  professor  of  theology  at  Louvain. 

Mid'dle,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  840. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Hendricks  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1422. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Cape  May  co.,  N.  J.  Pop.  3443.  It  in- 
cludes Cape  May  Court-house,  and  extends  across  the  oape. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Chowan  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1610. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  0.    Pop.  1104. 

Middle  Ages.  This  is  the  term  generally  naed  to 
designate  that  great  historical  period  lying  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  epochs  of  the  world's  civilisation,  and 
separating  them  from  each  other  as  young  manhood  sepa- 
rates youth  from  mature  manhood. 

1.  Chronology. — Concerning  the  exact  date  of  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  modiasval  period  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  some  authors  regarding  the  triumph  of  the  Franks 
over  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Soissons  (486  A.  D.),  others  the  overthrow  of  the  West 
Roman  empire  in  476  A.  D.,  and  still  others  the  accession  of 
Charlemagne  in  768  A.  D.,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankish 
empire  in  843  a.  d.,  as  the  opening  events;  and  consider, 
some  the  discovery  of  America,  others  the  discovery  of 
printing,  most  the  Oerman  Reformation,  and  a  few  the 
Westphalian  Peace  (1648),  as  marking  the  close;  which 
differences  show  that  the  Middle  Ages  is  no  epoch  whose 
opening  and  closing  can  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  any 
single  year  or  event,  but  began  and  ended  through  a  series 
of  years  and  events,  as  all  epochs  of  civilisation  must.  The 
most  definite  statement  we  can  make  is  that  those  histor- 
ian. iwKn  AAn.i.fa..  anjiianf  htaf  Al.ir  f  A  A/.««ini.aKAm.1  tka  .i..>h7./'. 


hUtory  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  state  begin 
the  Middle  Ages  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power 
by  the  Oermans  and  the  settlement  of  the  Vandals,  Uoths, 
Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  and  Bnrgnndians  upon  Romanic 
soil  in  the  last  half  of  tbe  fifth  centnry ;  while  those  who 
regard  Teutonic  hittory  in  its  more  ipecific  light,  and  con- 
sider each  nationality  to  have  its  own  childhood,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  life  of 
the  Teutonic  peoples  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankish 
European  empire  (see  article  on  the  Fra.iks)  as  the  period 
of  their  wardship,  and  hence  to  set  the  beginning  of  tne  fol- 
lowing period  of  young  manhood  or  middle  age  between  the 
years  814  and  843  A. ». ;  while,  as  regards  the  boundary  of 
the  epoch  on  the  other  side,  very  nearly  all  are  agreed  that 
the  great  events  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — 
viz.  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
employment  of  gunpowder,  the  development  of  the  abso- 
lute monarchy  in  the  state,  and  the  Reformation  in  the 
Church — designate  the  point  where  tbe  spirit  of  civilization 
was  throwing  off  its  mediaeval  and  taking  on  its  modem  form. 

2.  EvcHit.  —  The  cardinal  events  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were— 

(a)  The  reaction  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  against  the 
artificial  union  of  the  Frankish  European  empire,  produ- 
cing tbe  treaty  at  Verdun  in  843  a.  d.  between  the  different 
sovereigns  of  tbe  Carlovingian  house,  whereby  the  empire 
was  divided  into  three  independent  kingdoms,  correspond- 
ing in  their  territorial  extent  very  nearly  to  the  geograph- 
ical basis  of  three  distinct  types  of  nationality,  which  hod 
been  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  developing  themselves, 
and  which  may  be  termed  from  that  time  forward  Italian, 
German,  and  French. 

(0)  The  reaction  of  individuality  against  the  anthority 
of  law  imposed  from  without,  and  vhich  may  be  termed  a 
great  sertes  of  events  rather  than  an  event,  realizing  them- 
selves all  through  the  medinsval  period,  and  splitting  Eu- 
rope up  into  a  multiplicity  of  petty  sovereignties,  standing 
closed  and  hostile  over  against  each  other,  blockading  trade 
and  intercourse,  and  producing  unceasing  intestine  strife. 

(cj  The  great  invasion  of  the  Scandinavian  vikings  (S36 
-912  A.  d.),  striking  tbe  deathblow  to  the  tottering  Carlo- 
vingian powers,  already  threatened  by  the  Saracens  in  tbe 
S.  and  the  Magyars  in  the  E.,  compelling  the  members  of 
this  dynasty,  in  their  impotence  to  defend  their  lands  and 
peoples,  to  give  way  to  stronger  arms  and  cleverer  ge- 
nius, occasioning  thus  the  elevation  of  the  Capetians  to 
the  throne  of  France,  changing  Germany  into  an  elective 
monarchy,  and  delivering  emperorless  Italy  over  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  most  fearful  intestine  struggles. 

(d)  The  settlement  of  the  Northmen  upon  the  territory 
of  Northern  France,  founding  there  tbe  dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy, accepting  the  culture  of  the  Romanized  Franks 
both  in  state  and  Church,  setting  the  great  North  into  con- 
nection with  the  Continent,  and  opening  it  up  to  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  and  tbe  civilization  of  the  Romanio 
world ;  and  then  from  this  continental  basis  making  con- 
quest both  of  England  (1066  A.  ».)  and  Southern  Italy 
(1029-85  A.  D.),  and  founding  independent  kingdoms  upon 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Italian  soil. 

(c)  The  Crasades,  eight  in  number,  and  reaching  chro- 
nologically from  the  year  1096  to  1270  a.  d.  In  this  great 
European  movement,  in  which  the  chivalrous  type  of 
Christianity,  beginning  with  the  consecration  of  King 
Clevis's  sword  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  culminates, 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Romanic  na- 
tionality, impelled  chiefly  by  the  power  of  religions  fanat- 
icism, threw  themselves  back  upon  Asia  with  the  nominal 
purpose  of  freeing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  desecra-* 
tions  of  the  Turks.  In  1099  a.  d.  Jerusalem  was  captured 
and  a  European  kingdom  erected  in  Palestine,  which  ex- 
isted with  changeable  fortune  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In 
1291  A.  D.  the  last  remnants  of  European  sovereignty  in 
Syria  were  extinguished,  but  the  influence  which  the  move- 
ment and  its  resists  exercised  upon  tbe  course  of  European 
civilization  was  all-guiding  and  permanent.  Six  millions 
of  men  perished  in  these  undertakings.  Among  these  tbe 
nobility  as  a  class  suffered  far  the  most  severely  both  in 
loss  of  life  and  property.  From  some  districts  this  cinsa 
woe  almost  entirely  obliterated.  Moreover,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  political  connection  with  Asia  had  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  intercourse  and  trade  which  enriched 
the  burgher  class  as  much  as  the  wars  had  impoverished 
the  nobility.  The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  conditions 
of  property  upon  the  political  constitution  of  Europe  was 
most  marked.  Tbe  political  power  passed  over  more  and 
more  to  the  cities  and  the  burgher  class,  and  the  old  feudal 
constitution  began  to  be  undermined.  The  results  as  re- 
gards the  Church  were  of  a  double  nature.  Its  temporal- 
ities had  been  immensely  increased,  in  that  it  fell  heir,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  property  of  those  who  perished  in 
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goardiui  of  tba  same  daring  the  absence  of  the  owners. 
But  its  moral  power  entered  upon  the  period  of  its  sink- 
ing, not  only  because  the  increased  wealth  of  the  Church 
led  t4>  luxurious  living  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  but  be- 
cause also  that  power  of  religious  fanaticism  and  unre6ect- 
ing  devotion  upon  which  the  Church  of  that  age  so  much 
rested  had  been  brol(on  of  its  intensity  and  exhausted.  The 
Crusades  were,  after  all,  among  the  most  powerful  elements 
in  opening  the  way  for  the  absolute  monarchy  and  the 
Reformation. 

(/)  Lastly,  we  mention  the  re-establishment  of  the  Car- 
loringian  imperium  by  Otho  the  Qreat  (962  a.  d.),  under 
the  name  of  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation," 
thus  bringing,  both  for  weal  and  for  woe,  the  German  and 
the  Roman  into  direct  contact  with  each  other,  and  paving 
the  way  for  that  great  conflict  between  pope  and  emperor 
for  the  supremacy  over  European  Christendom  which,  of  all 
the  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  most  continuous, 
important,  and  heavy  with  results.*  The  clergy  had  ever 
regarded  the  Carlovingian  imperium  as  their  own  creation. 
In  it  European  Christendom  had  found  its  point  of  unity. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  they  sustained  it  to  the  last,  and 
when  it  fell,  felt  themselves  compelled  to  look  for  a  new 
centre  and  a  new  head.  And  what  more  natural  than  that 
all  eyes  should  be  turned  towards  the  bishop  of  Rome? 
From  the  moment  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian 
imperium  the  watchword  had  been  the  establishment  of 
the  "papal  monarchy"  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Church, 
with  its  property  and  it«  pertonnel,  from  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  secular  powers  to  unite  it  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  pope,  both  as  regards  temporal  and  spiritual 
matters.  In  this  way  it  would  make  good  that  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  dissolation  of  the  imperium — viz.  the 
}>r>iieipfe  o/ «iii/y  in  European  Christendom.  During  the 
century  and  a  quarter  oetween  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (S43 
A.  D.)  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  by  Otho  (962 
A.  D.)  this  had  been  the  reigning  idea  in  the  Church  ;  and 
the  chief  reason  why  it  did  not  then  come  to  realization  was 
the  lack  of  a  mighty  personality  upon  the  papal  throne, 
by  the  power  of  whose  genius  that  which  lay  in  the  con- 
soiousnees  and  desire  of  the  Church  might  be  made  an  ob- 
jective reality.  This  power  was  first  attained  when  HiU 
debrand  beeame  first  the  manager  and  maker  of  popes,  and 
then  pope  himself  under  the  title  of  Oregory  vll.  Tho 
creation  of  the  college  of  cardinals  with  the  sole  power  of 
electing  the  pope,  and  the  laws  against  marriage  and  si- 
mony, were  the  chief  means  made  use  of  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  European  papal  monarchy.  These  measures, 
or  something  with  the  same  nominal  purpose,  were  indeed, 
to  a  certain  extent,  justified  by  the  needs  of  the  time.  The 
conflict  between  the  emperors  and  the  nobility  of  Rome 
over  the  papal  appointment  had  been  productive  of  such 
confusion  and  bloodshed  as  to  become  an  ofi°ence  to  all 
Christendom,  while  the  unchastity  and  venality  of  the 
clergy  had  risen  to  a  most  fearful  height.  But  these 
measures,  though  nominally  taken  for  correcting  these 
abuses  (and  which  fact  justified  them  fully  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unthinking  masses),  were  attended  by  far  more  wide- 
reaching  results,  and  were  used  for  the  execution  of  a  far 
more  wide-reaching  plan  in  the  mind  of  Gregory  and  his 
assistants.  He  had  conceived  the  relationship  of  the  Church 
to  tho  state  to  be  that  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  meant  to 
realize  in  the  world  of  fact  the  forms  of  his  idea.  By  the 
constitution  of  the  college  of  cardinals  he  would  withdraw 
the  papal  oflice  from  under  the  influence  both  of  the  secular 
princes  and  the  laity,  and  place  it  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  a  narrow  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  of  the  Roman 
diocese.  It  wnt  »o(  meet  that  the  body  thould  ehoote  the 
or/fan  through  which  the  »ou{  realixed  ite  will.  By  the  forbid- 
dance  of  priestly  marriage  he  would  cut  the  bond  of  blood 
and  interest  which  connected  the  servants  of  the  Church 
with  society  at  large,  and  make  the  clergy  the  complete  and 
wilting  executors  of  the  papal  will ;  and  by  the  laws  against 
simony  he  would  withdraw  the  bishops  and  abbots  from 
their  feudal  relationship  to  the  secular  princes  in  whose 
territories  their  bishoprics  and  cloisters  lay,  and  bring 
the  property /or  which  tney  owed  feudal  service  to  the  state 
under  the  complete  and  independent  ovnierthip  of  the  Church, 
It  was  one  of  the  most  daring  attempts  to  unsettle  and 
transform  the  relationships  of  property  which  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Borne  by  the  power  of  such  personal- 
ities as  Gregory  VII.,  Alexander  III.,  Innocent  III.,  and 
Boniface  VIII.,  the  cause  of  the  papacy  and  the  univer- 
sal Churoh  monarchy  was  for  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth,  powerfully  and  successfully  pushed  forward 
npon  the  road  of  universal  European  sovereignty.  By  the 
help  of  the  great  German  dukes,  who  were  ever  striving 
for  more  independence  of  the  imperial  power,  the  triumph 
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over  the  mightiest  secular  lord  of  Christendom,  the  Roman 
German  emperor,  was  secured,  while  England,  Scotland, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Aragon,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  became 
little  more  than  fiefs  of  the  papal  throne.  It  was  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France  (1285-13U  A.  D.)  who  first  opposed 
with  success  this  growing  and  threatening  power.  Through 
force  and  intrigue  the  papal  seat  was  removed  by  him 
from  Rome  to  Avignon  (1307  A.  c),  and  became  thence- 
forth a  luxurious  court  devoted  to  pleasure  and  the  in- 
terests of  French  politics.  From  this  time  forth  the  moral 
influence  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  Church  declined  from 
year  to  year ;  and  the  scientific  discoveries  and  revival  of 
learning  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Reformation  in 
the  sixteenth,  lifted  society  above  that  stage  of  its  civiliza- 
tion where  the  Church  can  absorb  the  state. 

3.  Spirit  and  Genius  of  the  Middle  Ages, — From  the 
above-mentioned  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to  generalize  a 
conception  of  the  spirit  and  genius  which  brought  them 
forth.  Defiant  self-reliance  upon  rude  physical  force  in 
regard  to  the  attainment  of  all  things  temporal,  and  su- 
perstitious subjection  to  a  sacerdotal  order  in  regard  to 
things  unseen,  unknown,  and  represented  as  eternal;  nar- 
row selfishness  in  regard  to  the  duties  and  functions  lying 
near  and  in  the  common  course,  connected  with  the  most 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the  mystical,  the  undefined,  and 
the  distant;  the  direst  immorality  and  disobedience  to  law 
and  order,  coupled  with  the  most  exaggerated  and  enthu- 
siastic religiosity;  bold  adventuresomenees  without  de- 
fined purpose;  fancy  and  imagination  without  reflection; 
faith  without  reason :  devotion  without  humanity, — those 
are  some  of  the  contradictions  which  characterize  the  me- 
diseval  spirit.  Those  great  cathedral  piles  testify  not  only 
to  the  power  of  the  imagination  and  devotion  of  the  age, 
but  also  to  the  under-vnlnation  of  the  hnman  sufferings 
and  sacrifices  through  which  they  were  founded  and  bnilded. 

4.  Institutions  of  the  Middle  Affes,' — This  spirit  and 
genius  incorporated  itself  in  the  two  all-comprehending 
institutions,  the  fendal  state  and  the  hierarchical  Churoh. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  was  far  too  objective  to  conceive  of 
the  authority  of  law  as  based  upon  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  the  governed.  The  individual  felt  no  internal  be- 
hest to  observe  the  rights  of  his  neighbor  any  further  than 
he  had  by  contract  or  promise  agreed  to  do  so.  Personal 
contract,  varying  in  the  details  of  its  terms  with  time, 
place,  and  circumstances,  occupied  thus  the  proper  ground 
of  universal  political  law.  Under  such  an  order  the  com- 
mon man  could  only  protect  himself  by  contracting  for  the 
protection  of  some  great  man,  whose  land  and  people 
furnished  him  the  means  of  protection.  The  cost  of  such 
protection  to  the  common  man  was  the  surrender  of  his 
own  land  to  the  oxcnership  of  the  lord,  retaining  only  the 
possession  of  (he  same  as  a  fief,  and  rendering  certain 
tributes  or  services  to  the  lord  for  such  possession  and 
protection.  The  vassals  of  the  same  lord  were  connected 
with  each  other  not  directly,  but  only  through  their  feudal 
relation  to  a  common  lord,  and  different  lords  only  through 
their  feudal  relation  to  a  common  superior  or  by  contract 
with  each  other,  and  so  on  until  the  sovereign  lord  of  the 
land  was 'reached — the  apex  of  the  feudal  pyramid ;  only 
the  pyramid  was  inverted,  with  the  greatest  weakness 
where  the  greatest  strength  ought  to  be.  These  actual  re- 
lationships were  legalized  through  the  ratification  obtained 
mediately  or  immediately  from  the  kingship  and  the  im- 
perium, in  which  latter  office  tho  sum  and  substance  of  all 
authority  was  theoretically  held  to  exist  as  the  immediate 
gift  of  God  to  one  man  through  his  vicegerent  upon  earth 
— the  pope.  The  practical  result  of  such  a  system  was 
anarchf  in  the  state.  In  regard  to  the  Church,  the  same 
externality  of  idea  manifests  itself  in  the  conceptions  of 
authority  and  grace.  The  sum  and  substance  of  all  au- 
thority and  grace  were  conceived  as  proceeding  from  Christ 
to  the  chief  of  his  apostles,  of  whom  the  pope  was  sue- 
cessor;  by  the  latter  dealt  out  again  upon  the  bishops  in 
their  consecration,  and  then  by  these  in  turn  upon  the 
priests  and  laity.  The  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to 
damn  and  to  save,  became  thus,  according  to  this  concep- 
tion, the  property  of  a  close  corporation,  which  by  the 
power  of  excommunication  from  the  company  of  the  saved 
npon  earth,  with  all  its  attending  consequences  upon  the 
social  and  political  status  of  tho  individual,  and  of  the 
threats  of  eternal  punishment  hereafter,  held  the  souls  of 
men  in  a  state  of  spiritual  subjection  of  a  most  degrading 
nature.  The  practical  result  of  such  a  system  was  spiritual 
despotism  in  the  Church. 

Men  hare  been  wont  to  call  the  Middle  Ages  "  Dark 
Ages."  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  light.  In 
them  the  great  questions  of  the  relationship  of  individual 
right  to  political  right,  of  local  government  to  central  gov- 
ernment, and  of  ecclesiastical  government  to  secular  gov- 
ernment, were  lighted  and  drawn  into  conscious  consid- 
eration. Had  the  European  empire  of  Charlemagne  been 
Uigitized 
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p«rpetnatcd,  Europe  might  hare  beeoms  a  Moond  China, 
but  would  never  hare  been  what  it  is — rix.  the  sonrea  of 
the  civilization  of  the  modem  world.  The  nneeaeing  con- 
flicts of  the  Middle  Ages  between  private  right  and  public 
law,  local  government  and  oentral  government,  state  au- 
thority and  Church  authority,  were  necessary  to  bring 
men  out  from  under  the  monotony  of  slavish  subjection  to 
the  artificial,  external,  Church-State  system  of  the  Carlo- 
Tingian  empire,  and  develop  them  by  the  antagonism  of 
thought  and  will  into  the  power  of  producing  systems 
more  reflected  and  more  free.     (See  Feudal  Systeii.) 

The  reader  may  further  consult — for  history  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Hallam,  Leo,  KortUm,  RUckert;  for  history  of 
the  period  of  the  German  emperors,  Giesebrecht  and  Waiti ; 
and  for  history  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Gregorovius.  John  W.  Bcroess. 

Midi'dllebOTO',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Middleboro'  and  Taunton  and  the  Old  Colony  R.  Rs., 
has  an  academy,  S  churches,  a  public  library,  2  hotels,  1 
weekly  paper,  and  large  manufacturing  interests.  Pop. 
4687.     Jahes  M.  Coombs,  Ed.  "  Middleboro'  Oazitte." 

Hid'dleboroagh,  a  t.  of  Erie  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  120. 

Mid'dlebonme,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Tyler  eo.,  West  Ya., 
10  miles  S.  E.  of  Sisterville  Landing.     P.  182. 

Middle  Branch,  tp.  of  Osoeola  oo.,  Mieb.    Pop.  49. 

Mid'dlebnrg,  post-v.  and  district  of  Carroll  eo.,  Md., 
on  the  Western  Maryland  R.  R.     Pop.  1276. 

Middlebnrg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Schoharie  eo.,  N.  T., 
on  Schoharie  Creek,  and  on  the  Middleburg  and  Schoharie 
R.  R.,  has  7  churches,  a  seminary,  1  hotel,  2  foundries,  a  tan- 
nery, and  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  868 ;  of  tp.  .3180. 

Hiddlebarg,  post-tp.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.    Pop.  3662. 

Middlebnrg,  a  t.  of  Noble  oo.,  0.    Pop.  116. 

Middlebnrg,  post-r.  and  tp.,  sap.  of  Snyder  oo..  Pa., 
on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  a  good  school,  2  churches, 
1  printing-office,  a  sash-faotory,  a  tannery,  tinware  and 
■tore  establishment,  and  stores.     Pop.  370. 

Jbbmiiah  Crodse,  Ed.  amd  Pbop.  "  Tea  Post." 

Middlebnrg,  post-v.  of  Loudon  oo.,  Va. 

Mid'dlebnry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kew  Haven  oo.,  Conn., 
6  miles  W.  of  Waterbury.     Pop.  696. 

Middlebnrf,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind. 
Middlebury  Station  is  on  the  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  14 
miles  E.  of  Elkhart,  and  is  in  York  tp.    Pop.  1709. 

Middlebnrf,  tp.  of  Shiawassee  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  1018. 

Middlebnry,  tp.  of  Wyoming  oo.,  N.  T.,  traversed  by 
the  Buffalo  division  of  Erie  R.  R.,  has  3  churches  and  an 
academy  at  the  village  of  Wyoming.    Pop.  1620. 

Middlebnry,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.    Pop.  929. 

Middlebnry,  post-tp.  of  Summit  co.,  0.    Pop.  994. 

Middlebnry,  tp.  of  Tioga  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1500. 

Middlebnry,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt., 
oft  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  has  an  excellent  public- 
school  system,  6  churches,  1  bank,  a  public  library,  1 
newspaper,  3  Bonring-millf,  1  iron-fnmace,  3  hotels,  wool- 
len, cotton,  paper,  and  leather  manufactories,  3  door,  sash, 
and  blind  factories,  6  marble-quarries,  and  good  water- 
power.  The  village  is  incorporated,  and  has  a  fire  depart- 
ment, and  is  the  seat  of  Middlebury  College,  founded  in 
1797.    Pop.  3086,      Lthas  E.  Kkapp,  Ed.  "  Reoistcr." 

Middle  C,  in  music,  the  note  standing  a  fifth  abore 
the  F  or  bass  clef  and  a  fifth  befoto  the  G  or  treble  clof. 
Its  place  is  therefore  on  the  ledger-line  between  the  bass 
and  treble  clefs.  It  takes  its  name  from  this  circumstance, 
and  also  from  its  midway  position  on  the  general  scale. 
The  C  clef,  whether  placea  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  any 
other  line,  is  always  representative  of  the  note  or  sound 
called  "  middle  C,"  and  the  lines  and  spaces  above  and  be- 
low are  named  accordingly. 

Middle  Creek,  tp.  of  Miami  eo.,  Kan.    Pop.  650. 

Middle  Creek,  tp.  of  Wake  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1477, 

Middle  Creek,  tp.  of  Snyder  oo..  Pa.    Pop,  574. 

Middle  Creek,  post-r.  of  West  Beaver  tp.,  Snyder 
CO.,  Pa. 

Mid'dlecreek,  tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Pa.    Pop.  580. 

Mid'dlefield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co..  Conn., 
on  the  Now  Haven  and  Willimantio  R.  R.,  5}  miles  S.  W. 
of  Middletown.    Pop.  1053. 

Middleiield,  post-tp.  of  Buchanan  oo,,  la.    Pop.  666. 

Middlefield,  post-tp.  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  135  miles  W.  of  Boston,  is  moun- 
tainous, produces  wool,  timber,  and  soapstone,  and  has  man- 
ufactures of  paper,  woollens,  lumber,  spokes.     Pop.  728. 

Middlefield,  post-tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  E. 


Middlefield,  post-tp.  of  Geauga  oo.,  0.    Pop.  732. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Vermilion  «o..  III.    Pop.  1440. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Ringgold  eo.,  la.    Pop.  457. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.     Fop.  1134, 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Worth  oo.,  Mo,    Pop.  279. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Forsyth  oo.,  N,  C.    Pop.  1046. 

Middle  Fork  of  Iry,  tp.  of  Hadisoo  oo.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
793. 

Mid'dle  Grsn'yille,  post-v.  of  Granville  tp.,  Wash- 
ington CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  R., 
Rutland  and  Washington  division,  and  on  Pawlet  River. 

Middle  Park,  in  Summit  oo.,  Col.,  consists  of  several 
minor  parks,  the  whole  some  15  miles  wide  and  70  miles 
long.  It  is  an  elevated  basin,  surrounded  by  m«untain( 
of  gneiss,  and  abounding  in  grass,  timber,  aci  lignite. 
Its  drainage  is  by  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West. 

Ifid'dle  Pax'ton,  tp,  of  Dauphin  eo.,  Pa.  Pop.  1317. 

Middle  Point,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp..  Van  Wert 
CO.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R. 
Pop.  119. 

Mid'dleport,  tp.  of  Iroquois  oo.,  HI.    Pop.  861. 

Middleport,  post-v.  of  Hartland  and  Royalton  tps., 
Niagara  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  midway  between  Rochester 
and  Bufialo,  has  2  schools,  4  churches,  1  bank,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  saw  and  2  planing-mills,  1  paper-mill,  1  fur- 
niture-factory, 2  foundries,  a  grist-mill,  boatyeuxi  and  dry 
dock,  a  cheese-factory,  2  hotels.  It  is  an  important  ship- 
ping-point for  produce,  etc.     Pop.  731. 

T.  F.  O'Briin,  Ed.  "  Middleport  Mail." 

Middleport,  post-v.  of  Meigs  oo.,  0.    Pop.  2236. 

Middleport,  post-b.  of  Blythe  tp.,  Schuylkill  eo..  Pa., 
on  the  Schuylkill  Valley  R.  R.,  has  important  ooal-mines. 
Pop.  377. 

Mid'dle  Riv'er,  tp.  of  Augusta  co.,  Va.    Pop.  4376. 

Mid'dlesbOTongh,  town  of  England,  county  of  York, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  It  has  very  important  iron- 
works, and  considerable  exports  of  coal,  besides  shipyards 
and  manufactures  of  ropes  and  sailcloth.  It  was  founded 
in  1830,  and  has  a  population  of  39,585. 

Mid'dleiex,  the  metropolitan  county  of  England,  ii 
bounded  S.  by  the  Thames,  and  E.  and  W.  by  its  two  af- 
flnents,  the  Colne  and  the  Lea.  Area,  281  square  miles. 
Pop.  2,538,882.  The  soil  is  mediocre,  mostly  employed  for 
grass-farming  and  gardening  for  the  supply  of  London 
with  milk,  hay,  and  vegetables. 

Middlesex,  a  fertile  and  picturesque  county  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  is  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Great 
Western,  and  other  railways.  It  has  3  ridings.  Cap.  Lon- 
don.    Fop.  including  London,  82,595. 

Middlesex,  county  of  Connecticut,  bounded  S.  hy  Long 
Island  Sound.  Area,  425  square  miles.  It  lies  on  l>oth 
sides  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  is  for  some  distance 
its  E.  boundary.  Tobacco  is  extensively  raised,  and  hay, 
grain,  and  fruit  are  produced  to  some  extent.  Brown  sand- 
stone and  granite  are  quarried,  and  cobalt  has  been  mined 
in  the  N.  E.  portion.  The  county  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures, including  hardware,  cotton  goods,  brick,  lumber, 
metallic  wares,  furniture,  sleigh  and  hand  bells,  flour, 
pumpp,  machinery,  musioal  instruments,  shipping,  ete. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Shore  Line,  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  the  New  Haven  Middletown  and  Willimantio 
R.  Rs.     Caps.  Middletown  and  Haddam.     Pop.  36,099. 

Middlesex,  county  of  E,  Massachusetts,  bounded  N. 
by  New  Hampshire.  Area,  830  square  miles.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Merrimack,  Nashua,  Concord,  Charles,  and 
other  rivers.  It  is  uneven,  but  well  cultivated  and  pro- 
ductive. Grain,  potatoes,  live-stock,  and  garden  and  dairy 
products  are  extensively  raised.  The  manufactures  are 
very  important,  and  include  cotton  and  worsted  woollen 
goods,  machinery,  boots,  shoes,  carpets,  metallic  wares, 
lumber,  chemicals,  glassware,  watohes,  straw  goods,  coop- 
erage, boxes,  leather,  cordage,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
goods.  The  county  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of 
railroads.  A  portion  has  been  set  off  to  Sufiblk  oo.  since 
the  last  census.  Caps.  Lowell,  Cambridge^  and  Concord, 
Pop.  274,353. 

Middlesex,  eoanty  of  E.  New  Jersey.  Area,  SOOi 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Raritan 
and  South  rivers  and  by  several  railroads.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it  is  in  general  light  and  easily  enl- 
tivated.  Grain,  garden  products,  and  small  frniti  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  Moulding-sand  and  marl  are  found. 
Brick,  india-rubber  goods,  carriages,  hosiery,  carpets,  flonr, 
and  other  goods  are  manufaotnred.  Can.  New  Bn 
"~  ""*'"  Digitized  by' 
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HMdlesez,  eomty  of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
astnary  of  the  Rappahannock  and  S.  by  that  of  the  Pian- 
katank  Hirer.  Area,  l&O  aquare  milee.  It  it  level,  with 
a  li^ht  prodoetiTe  loil,  marshy  in  some  places.  Grain  is 
the  leading  product.    Cap.  Balada.    Pop.  4981. 

Middlesex,  po*t-tp.  of  Yaten  so.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  B. 
border  of  Canandaigaa  Lake.     Pop.  1314. 

Middlesex,  tp.  of  Butler  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1010. 

Middlesex,  tp.  of  Cumberland  oo.,  Pa.,  on  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  B.  R.    Pop.  1417. 

Middlesex,  a  r,  (W.  Middlssbx  P.  0.)  of  Sbenango 
tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  and 
Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  has  mines  of  valuable  block  coal. 

Middlesex,  post-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R.     Pop.  1171. 

Mid'dle  Smith'aeid,  tp.  Monroe  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  1359. 

Mid'dleton,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
cashire, near  the  Irwell,  with  mannfaotnres  of  cotton  cloths 
and  silks.    Pop.  9876. 

Middleton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Essex  R.  R.    It  has  manufactures  of  shoes.     Pop.  1010. 

Middletoa,  post-tp.  of  Strafford  oo.,  N.  H.,  40  miles 
N.  E.  of  Concord.    Pop.  476. 

Middleton,  tp.  of  Nash  oo.,  K.  C.    Pop.  1465. 

MiddletOB,  tp.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.    Pop.  1327. 

Middleton,  r.  of  Milton  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  0.    Pop.  71. 

Middletoa,  tp.  of  Sumter  ce.,  8.  C.     Pop.  649. 

Middletoa,  a  v.  of  Bell  co..  Tenn.,  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  R.  R.,  17  miles  E.  of  Grand  Junction  (P. 
0.  Middleton  Station).     Pop.  150. 

Middleton,  tp.  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.,  contains  Middlbtoit 
Station  and  Pleasant  Brakcb  (which  see).    Pop.  1821. 

Middleton  (Arthur),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in  1743, 
was  a  son  of  Hbnrt  Middliton,  who  was  president  of  Con- 
gress 1774-76,  and  the  latter  was  a  son  of  Arthcr  Middle- 
ton,  who  was  governor  of  South  Carolina  1725-31.  The 
younger  Arthur  Middleton  was  educated  at  Harrow,  West- 
minster, and  Cambridge,  England,  where  he  graduated  in 
1764;  was  in  Congress  1776-77 ;  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  assisted  by  arms  and  by  the  effective  nse 
of  bis  pen  in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  was  long  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  suffered  great  pecuniary  losses  in  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  was  again  in  Congress  1781-83.     D.  Jan.  1, 1788. 

Middleton  (Co^tyers),  S,  D.,  b.  at  Richmond,  York- 
shire, Dec.  27,  1 683 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1702,  where  he  became  a  fellow  1706.  He  was  for 
years  engaged  in  an  acrimonious  quarrel  with  Dr.  Bentley ; 
wrote  A  Lttter  from  Borne  thomnif  an  Exact  Conformity 
btlKten  Popery  and  Paganiitm  (1729);  became  principal' 
librarian  of  Cambridge;  was  Woodwardian  professor  of 
mineralogy  1731-34.  His  best  known  works  arethe  Hittory 
of  Cleero  (1741)  and  the  Free  Inquiry  (1749)  concerning 
miracles,  which  in  his  own  day  was  regarded  as  an  infidel 
work.     D.  at  Hildersham  July  28, 1750. 

Middleton  (Hekrv),  son  of  Arthur  Middleton  (1743- 
88),  b.  in  1771 ;  was  1801-18  a  State  legiftlator  of  South 
Carolina;  gorernor  1810-12;  IT.  S.  minister  to  Russia 
1820-31.  D.  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  14,  1846.— His 
son  Artrur  (1795-1853)  was  for  some  time  in  the  U.  S. 
diplomatic  service. — Another  son,  Henrt,  b.  1797,  grad- 
uated in  1815  at  West  Point,  studied  at  Edinburgh,  was 
admitted  in  1822  to  the  bar  of  Charleston,  and  became  a 

political  and  economical  writer  of  distinction Johx  Izard 

Middleton,  a  brother  of  Heniy,  Senior,  b.  1785,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  England,  resided  for  many  years  in  Paris, 
and  published  a  valued  work  on  Oyelopean  Wall*  (London, 
1812,  folio).     D.  Nov.,  1849. 

Middleton  (Pbtkr),  M.  D.,b.  in  Scotland;  educated 
at  Edinburgh.  In  1750  be  assisted  Dr.  Bard  of  New  York 
in  making  the  first  recorded  dissection  in  America;  in 
1767  took  part  in  establishing  a  medical  school  in  New 
York,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy and  instructor  in  materia  medica  1767-76;  was  gov- 
ernor of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  1775;  author  of 
some  medical  works.    D.  in  1781  in  New  Y^ork. 

Middletoa  (Thomas),  b.  probably  at  London  about 
1570 ;  studied  law  at  Gray's  Inn ;  became  a  dramatic  au- 
thor; assisted  Rowley,  Massinger,  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  in  the  composition  of  some  of  their  plays,  and  pro- 
duced several  dramas,  among  which  are  A  Mad  Worlds  my 
Maetertj  The  Roaring  Girl,  Wnmen  beirnre  Women,  A  Trick 
to  Catek  the  Old  One,  especially  The  Witeh,  which  resem- 
bles Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  and  it  is  douhtful  which  was 
the  earlier  production.  Middleton's  plays  were  edited  by 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  (5  vols.,  1840).     D.  July,  1627. 

Middleton  (Tbohas  Fanshaw),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kedleston, 
England,  Jan.  26, 1769 ;  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and 


at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge ;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England;  l>ecame  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  1812,  and 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  first  bishop  of  Calcutta  May  8, 
1814.  In  1808  he  had  published  a  learned  work  on  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the  Criiicinm  and 
nittttration  of  the  /few  Teetamettt  (5tb  ed.  1855).  He  ar- 
rived at  Calcutta  in  Nov.,  1814,  where  he  d.  of  fever  July 
22,  1822.  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  charges,  and  tracts 
was  published  in  1824.  Bishop  Middleton  was  an  elegant 
scholar,  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Britith  Critic. 
(See  his  Life,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  2  vols.,  1881.) 

Middleton  Station,  a  v.  (Middleton  P.  0.)  of  Mid- 
dleton tp.,  Dane  co..  Wis.,  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.    Pop.  285. 

Mid'dletown,  city  and  tp.,  port  of  entry,  and  semi-cap- 
ital of  Middlesex  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  in  41»  83'  8"  N.  lat.  and  72<>  39'  W.  Ion.,  31 
miles  above  the  month  of  the  Connecticut  River,  15  miles 
S.  of  Hartford,  and  24  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Haven.  The 
town  was  settled  in  1650,  and  the  city  was  incorporated  in 
1784.  The  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  New  Haven  Mid- 
dletown  and  Willimantic  R.  Rs.  run  tbrongh  the  city,  and 
a  branch  railroad  connects  it  with  the  New  York  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.  The  Hartford  and  New  York 
steamboats  make  daily  landings  here  on  their  passage  each 
way.  The  river  is  navigable  here  for  vessels  of  10  feet 
draught,  and  the  tide  rises  from  18  to  24  inches.  Middletown 
is  pleasantly  situated,  partly  on  an  acclivity  that  commands 
a  wide,  varied,  and  beautiful  prospect  that  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  minerals,  some  of 
which,  as  columbite,  are  very  rare.  There  is  a  quarry  of 
feldspar.  Gold  and  silver  are  found,  and  a  silver-mine 
has  been  worked.  A  lead-mine  yielded  considerable  lead 
before  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  the  working  of  it  has 
been  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  The  streets  of  the  city 
are  wide,  pleasant,  and  well  shaded  by  trees.  There  are 
excellent  schools,  both  public  and  private.  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, a  fiourishing  college,  is  located  on  High  street. 
Within  a  few  years  costly  buildings,  a  fine  telescope,  a  well- 
appointed  museum  rich  in  its  varied  collections,  and  other 
important  resources  have  been  added  to  the  institution. 
The  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Right  Rev.  John  Williams,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Connecticut,  is  located  on  Main  street.  The  city  has  10 
churches  and  a  large,  well-appointed  building  for  a  public 
library,  which  will  soon  be  opened ;  1  daily  and  2  weekly 
newspapers ;  the  Connecticut  hospital  for  the  insane ;  the 
Connecticut  industrial  school  for  girls ;  4  national  and  3 
savings  banks ;  13  incorporated  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies ;  6  hotels,  a  fine  custom-house,  and  a  court-house. 
Pop.  of  city,  6923;  of  tg.  11,126.        Joseph  Cl'xxinos. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  St.  George  hundred,  Newcas- 
tle CO.,  Del.,  52  miles  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  peach  district  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  has  an 
academy,  3  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  Alden  fruit- 
preserving  establishments,  2  hotels,  a  fine  public  hall,  and 
stores.    Pop.  915.        C.  Reynolds,  Ed.  "  Transcript." 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Champaign  co.,  111.    Pop.  1401. 

Middletown,  post-r.  of  Corwinc  tp.,  Logan  co.,  111. 
Pop.  223. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Fall  Creek  tp„  Henry  CO., 
Ind.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R,,  In- 
dianapolis and  Chicago  division.    Fop.  711. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ky.,  12  miles 
E.  of  Louisville.     Pop.  244. 

Middletown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  53 
miles  W.  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R., 
has  2  academies,  5  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  carriage-fac- 
tories, 1  hotel,  and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  746 ;  of  tp.  2874. 
Q.  C.  Rhoderrick,  Ed.  "  Valley  Reoisteb." 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  165. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Lafayette  co..  Mo.    Pop.  2163. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Montgomety  co..  Mo.,  10 
miles  N.  £.  of  Wellsville  R.  R.  Station. 

Middletown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J., 
on  the  Port  Monmouth  branch  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern 
R.  R.  The  township  inclndes  Sandy  Hook  and  Port  Mon- 
mouth.    Pop.  4639. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  traversed 
by  the  E.  fork  of  the  Delaware  River  and  by  the  New 
York  Kingston  and  Syroonse  R.  R.,  contains  numerous 
villages  and  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  leather. 
Pop.  3035. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Wallkill  tp.,  Orange  oo.,  N.  Y., 
67  miles  N.  W.  of  New  York,  on  the  New  Jersey  Midland, 
the  Erie,  and  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  Rs., 
has  8  chnrohca,  3  banks,  4  newspapers,  3  hotels,  the  State  ^ 
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bomoeopathio  Mylam  for  the  insane,  ea.w  and  file  works, 
3  vaol-nat  faetorie;,  and  stores.     Pop.  6049. 

a.  H.  Thoh  i-sox,  Ed.  "  Middlbtovn  Mebcurt." 

IWiddletown,  tp.  of  Riohmond  co.,  K.  Y.,  on  Staten 
Island.  Many  of  its  oitizens  are  business-men  of  Mew 
York.     Pop.  7589. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Lemon  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.,  32 
miles  N.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  and  the  Cleveland  Colnmbus  Cincinnati  and  In- 
diana R.  Rs.,  has  3  banks,  10  churches,  I  tobacco-factor;. 
7  paper-mills,  paper  bag  and  scissors  factory,  1  foundry,  1 
planing-mill,  several  hotels,  flour-mills,  extensive  water- 
povfor,  2  newspapers,  and  is  supplied  by  the  Holly  water- 
works. Principal  business,  manufacturing.  Pop.  3046. 
B.  T.  Harkradeb,  Ed.  "  Middletow.i  Journal." 

Middletown,  a  v.  (Middleboubite  P.  0.)  of  Oxford 
tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  166. 

Middletown,  a  v.  (Mr.  Hope  P.  0.)  of  Salt  Creek  tp.. 
Holmes  co.,  0.     Pop.  150. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Wood  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1221. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Backs  co..  Pa.    Pop.  2360. 

Middletown,  poat-b.  nf  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  R.  R.,  has  several  good  public  schools,  7 
churches,  extensive  car-shops,  1  foundry,  4  steam  saw-mills, 
1  bank,  1  newspaper,  an  orphan  asylum,  3  grist-mills,  pipe 
and  tube  factory,  2  planing-mills,  2  fire  companies.  Pop. 
2980.  J.  W.  Stofer,  Ed.  "  Middletown  .Joursal." 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Delaware  co..  Pa.    Pop.  2578. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Susquehanna  co..  Pa.    Pop.  871. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Newport  co.,  R.  I.,  on  the  island 
of  Aqnidneck  or  Rhode  Island,  immediately  N.  E.  of  New- 
port. It  is  traversed  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  R.  R., 
and  has  a  public  library.     Pop.  971. 

Middletown,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  oo.,  Vt.,  8  miles  S.  E. 
of  Foultney  R.  R.  Station,  has  3  churches  and  some  manu- 
factures.    Pop.  777. 

Mid'dleville,  post-v.  of  Bany  co.,  Mich.,  21  miles 
S.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids,  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  has 
1  foundry  and  machine-shop,  2  churches,  2  saw-mills,  1 
grist-mill,  1  newspaper,  2  sash  and  door  factories,  and  stores. 
It  has  an  excellent  water-power.     Pop.  541. 

P.  W.  Niskern,  Ed.  "  Barry  Co.  Rephblicas." 

Middleville,  tp.  of  Wright  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  362. 

Middleville,  post-r.  of  Newport  and  Fairfield  tps., 
Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y..  8  miles  N.  of  Herkimer, has  2 churches, 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  other  goods,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  fine  quartz-crystals.     Pop.  406. 

Middle  Wood'berry,  tp.  of  Bedford  oo.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1483. 

Midge  [Ang.-Sax.  myyj/e],  a  name  applied  in  England 
to  several  dipterous  insects  resembling  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes in  their  habit  of  feeding  upon  the  blood  of  men  and 
animals.  Some  are  of  the  family  Chironomidse,  which  has 
representatives  in  North  America.  But  in  the  U.  S.  the 
name  is  especially  given  to  the  Ceeidomyin  tritiei,  or  wheat 
midge,  a  most  dcstructire  insect,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
blossoming  ears  of  wheat.  Deep  ploughing  destroys  many 
of  them  by  burying  their  cocoons  deeply  in  the  earth,  and 
late-sown  spring  wheat  generally  blossoms  so  late  as  to 
escape  their  ravages. 

Mid'ianites,  an  ancient  Arabian  raee,  the  descendants 
of  Midiah,  the  fourth  of  the  six  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ke- 
turah.  They  were  idolaters.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt 
mainly  to  the  B.  of  Moab.  The  Sinaitic  peninsula  was  a 
part  of  their  territory,  and  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  now  dwell- 
ing there,  are  supposed  to  be  their  descendants. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Mid'idn  [from  Mida;  the  principal  genusi,  the  lowest 
family  of  anthropoid  Primates,  or  monkeys,  having,  like 
the  Cebidce,  the  septum  of  the  nose  broad  and  flattened 
and  the  nostrils  proportionally  distant,  no  bony  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  the  tympanic  membrane  attached 
by  a  ring  clore  to  the  surface ;  but  distingnishod  by  the 
presence  of  only  32  teeth— vii.  M.  J,  P.  M.  f ,  C.  ^,  I.  f  x  2 ; 
and  the  manus  or  hand  with  the  inner  digit  not  opposable, 
but  on  the  same  plan  as  the  rest  of  them,  with  elongated 
'  compressed  claws  instead  of  nails.     This  family  is  repre- 

I  sonted  by  two  genera — vis.  Sagumut,  Laa£p£de  (=  Ilapale, 

Oeoffroy),  and  Midm,  Geofl'roy,  which  have  been,  however, 
much  subdivided  by  Dr.  Gray.  The  species  are  of  small 
size,  and  confined  to  South  and  Central  America.  The 
marmosets  or  squirrel-monkeys  are  the  best-known  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mid'land,  county  of  the  E.  central  portion  of  the  S. 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is 
nearly  level,  with  a  good  loil.    It  has  extensive  lumber  in- 


terests, and  is  traversed  by  the  Flint  and  Pdre  Maiqnette 
B.  R.     Cap.  Midland.     Pop.  3235. 

Midland  City,  post-v.  and  tp.,  eap.  of  Midland  eo., 
Mich.,  21  miles  N.  W.  of  East  Saginaw,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  Flint  and  Pire  Marquette  R.  R.,  has  1 
bank,  2  newspapers,  2  saw-mills,  1  grist-mill,  several 
shingle-factories,  3  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  11 60 ;  of 
tp.  1616.   FttAKK  S.  Burton,  Ed.  "  Midland  Independent." 

Mid-LothiaBi    See  Edinburgh. 

Midlo'thian,  a  locality  in  Garrett  co.,  Md.,  on  the 
Cumberlaod  and  Pennsylvania  R.  B.,20  miles  W.  of  Cum- 
berland, produces  hirge  quantities  of  good  semi-bituminoos 
coal  and  iron. 

Midlothian,  post-v.  and  tp.of  Chesterfield  eo.,ya.,on 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.  (Coalfield  Station),  14 
miles  W.  of  Richmond.  Here  are  mines  of  good  Triassie 
coal,  one  bed  being  30  feet  thick.     Pop.  2629. 

Mid'rasb  fHeb.,  "explanation"],  a  general  name  for 
the  Talmudical  writings  of  the  Jews,  including  both  the 
Halacha  and  the  Haggada,  together  constituting  a  large 
body  of  literature,  of  which  important  parts  have  never 
been  published. 

Mid'ahipman,  in  the  TT.  S.  navy,  is  an  oflicer  of  the 
ninth  grade,  ranking  next  below  ensign.  After  appoint- 
ment midshipmen  now  pass  six  years  at  the  Naval  Academy 
as  cadet  midshipmen.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  after  satis- 
factory examination,  they  become  midshipmen  of  the  navy, 
and  enter  the  line  of  promotion  in  active  service. 

Mid'Tille,  post-r.  of  Burke  oo.,  Ga.,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Ogeechee  River,  and  on  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Georgia, 
15  miles  W.  of  Millen. 

Mid'war,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bullock  oo.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Montgomery  and  Bufaula  R.  R.     Pop.  3036. 

Midway,  tp.  of  Monroe  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  889. 

Midway,  post-v.  of  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Lexington  R.  R.     Pop.  532. 

Midway,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C,  10  miles 
N.  of  Lexington.     Pop.  1026. 

Midway,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Barnwell  oo.,  8.  C,  on  the 
South  Carolina  R.  R.    Pop.  1218. 

Midway,  tp.  of  Clarendon  eo.,  8.  C.    Pop.  42S. 

Midway,  post-v.  of  Greene  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  East 
Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R. 

Midwifery.    See  Obstetrics. 

Mie'rid,  van  (Frans),the  Elder,  b.  at  Delft  in  1635 ; 
lieoame  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Dow,  and  painted  like  him  small 
genre  pictures  of  social  life  with  a  wonderful  precision  and 
delicacy.  D.  at  Loyden  in  1681.  Even  during  his  life- 
time his  pictures  commanded  a  very  high  price,  and  now 
they  are  very  seldom  for  sale.  The  galleries  of  Dresden, 
Munich,  and  Florence  possess  quite  a  number  of  them.  His 
two  sons — WiLLBM  VAN  MiERis,  b.  in  1662,  d.  in  1747,  and 
Jan  tan  Mieris,  b.  in  1660,  d.  in  1690 — were  both  painter*, 
disciples  of  their  father,  and  the  elder  reached  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  his  art. — Frass  va.n  Mieris  the 
YouNOEB,  son  of  Willem,  confined  himself  mostly  to  copy- 
ing after  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  wrote  Hitlorie 
der  Xederlandtehe  Vonttn  (3  vols.,  the  Hague,  1732-35) 
and  several  other  works.  He  was  b.  in  1689,  and  d.  in 
1763. 

Mifflin,  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area,  375 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  steep  parallel  mountain- 
ranges  of  the  Alleghany  system,  and  has  very  fertile  val- 
leys. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Leather 
is  extensively  manufactured;  also  iron,  edge  tools,  ma- 
chinery, clothing,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Ju- 
niata River  and  by  the  Mifflin  and  Centre  County,  the  Sun- 
bury  and  Lewistown,  and  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Cap. 
Lewistown.     Pop.  17,508. 

Mifflin,  post-tp.  of  Ashland  oo.,  0.    Pop.  781. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Franklin  oo.,  0.    Pop.  15S2. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Pike  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1108. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Richland  oo.,  0.    Pop.  898. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Wyandot  eo.,  0.    Pop.  866. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Allegheny  oo..  Pa.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Monongahela  River.  It  contains  Braddock's  Field,  the 
scene  of  Braddock's  defeat,  July  9,  1755.  It  has  several 
Tillages,  and  ooal-mines  and  manufactories.    Pop.  5058. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Columbia  eo..  Pa.    Pop.  1029. 
Mifflin,  tp.  of  Cnmberland  eo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1456. 
Mifflin,  tp.  of  Dauphin  eo..  Pa.    Pop.  614. 
Mifflin,  tp.  of  Lyooming  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1004. 
Mifflin,  post-tp.  of  Iowa  oo..  Wis.    Pop.  1490.     >Q  I  P 
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Mimin  (Thomas),  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1744  of  Quaker 
•tock ;  was  educated  at  Philadelphia  College  ;  became  a 
merohant,  and  in  1772-711  was  in  the  legislature;  went  to 
Congress  in  1774:  joined  the  Revolntionar;  army;  rose  to 
be  brigadier-general  in  1776  and  mi^or-gcneral  in  1777, 
serving  with  great  honor ;  withdrew  from  active  service 
after  the  battle  of  Qormantown ;  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
1782,  becoming  its  president  in  1783 ;  Speaker  of  tho  State 
legislature  in  17S5 ;  was  in  the  convention  of  1787  which 
formed  the  U.  8.  Constitution ;  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania executive  oouncil  1788-90 ;  president  of  tho  Stat» 
convention  of  1790 ;  governor  1791-1800.     D.  Jan.  21, 1800. 

Mirflinbarg,  pont-b.  of  Union  co..  Pa.,  about  25  miles 
W.  of  Danville,  on  tho  Lewisbnrg  Centre  and  Spruce 
Crock  R.  R.,  has  c.iccllcnt  schools,  2  banks.  1  newspaper, 
1  steam  flouring  and  planing  mill,  1  steam  factory,  e.Tten- 
sivo  deposits  of  limestone,  iron,  soft  and  hard  coal.  Pop. 
91 1.       G.  W.  ScHocn,  Ed.  "  Mipflinbubo  Telegraph." 

Mirflintownt  post-v.,  cap.  of  Juniata  oo.,  Pa.,  49 
miles  W.  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Juniata  River  and  Penn- 
sylvania Central  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  2  banks,  3  news- 
papers, a  court-house,  and  stores.     Pop.  857. 

J.  W,  Speddv,  Ed.  "  MiPFtiKTOWx  Isdepexdext." 

Migne  (Jacques  Paul),  b.  at  Saint-Flour,  in  tho  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  France,  Oct.  25, 1800  ;  studied  theology 
at  Orleans;  was  ordained  priest  in  1824,  and  appointed 
curate  at  Paiseaux;  went  in  1833  to  Paris,  and  founded 
the  Ultramontanist  journal  j6'{7)ii'rer«,  and  founded  in  1836 
the  Imprimerie  Catholique,  which  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  industrial  establishments  in  Paris.  From 
this  office  issued  Collection  det  Ornteurt  Snerit  (100  vols. 
1846-68),  Patrologim  Cnrnu  Complelut  (390  vols.),  Euty- 
tlopfdie  Tkiologiqae  (171  vols.).  In  the  establishment 
were  also  manufactured  organs,  statuary,  pictures,  and  all 
kinds  of  church  utensiU.  In  Feb.,  1868,  toe  establishment 
was  destroyed  by  flro. 

Mi^net'  (Francois  Aoocste  Marie),  b.  at  Aix  in 
Provence  May  8,  1796  :  was  educated  at  Avignon ;  studied 
law  at  the  Academy  of  Aix  at  tho  same  time  with  M.  Thiers ; 
removed  to  Paris  in  1822;  produced  a  dissertation  on  feu- 
dalism and  the  institutions  of  St.  Louis;  then  followed 
IlUtoire  dc  la  KSoolutiofi  Frantjaise  (1824),  HUtoire  de 
Marie  SliinrI  (1S51),  Jiloget  Hiitoriquet  (1864),  etc. ;  was 
in  1830-48  director  of  the  archives  of  the  foreign  ministry; 
member  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Academy,  and  oom- 
maoder  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  etc. 

Mignonnette'  [Fr.,  "little  darling"],  tho  Reteda 
odornta,  an  herb,  sometimes  half  shrubby,  a  native  of 
North  Africa,  universally  cultivated  for  its  delicious  fra- 
grance. It  belongs  to  the  order  Rescdaces,  and  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  window  and  parlor  cultivation. 

MiKTations  of  the  American  Aborigines.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  elsewhere  presented  at  length  the 
evidence  (N.  A.  Review,  Apr.,  1809)  which  seems  to  him 
to  establish  several  points  which  form  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  statement  of  his  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  migrations  of  the  various  families  of  Indians.  As 
this  evidence  cannot  be  here  presented,  it  is  necessary  to 
amurae  the  following  facts :  I.  The  valley  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  Oregon,  on  account  of  the  abuudanoe  of  food 
aiforded  by  its  flaherics,  was  for  thousands  of  years  the 
centre  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  from  which 
sueeessive  groups  of  aborigines  radiated  to  the  extremities 
of  North  and  South  America.  II.  Owing  to  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  prairie,  impassable  to  a  purely  hunting  commu- 
nity, there  were  but  four  routes  for  migration  eastward — 
namely,  by  the  Saskatchewan  River  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  by  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  or  the  Arkansas 
River,  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  routes  being  by  fat 
the  most  practicable.  III.  There  was  a  time,  however 
remote,  when  neither  North  nor  South  America  possessed 
any  human  inhabitants.  IV.  The  present  aDoriginal 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux,  correspond 
to  each  other  so  closely  in  physical  and  mental  cha- 
racteristics and  systems  of  consanguinity  as  to  constitute 
but  one  race.  It  will  he  further  assumed,  V.,  that  the 
original  status  of  the  parent  family  on  the  Columbia 
River  was  one  of  savagery,  and,  VI.,  that  this  status  had 
been  diflTused  to  the  extremities  of  tho  southern  continent 
before  favoring  circumstances,  especially  the  cultivation  of 
maize  in  tho  central  table-lands,  afiorded  the  basis  for  rising 
to  the  lower  and  middle  levels  of  barbarism.  The  writer 
even  believes  it  probable  that  the  earlier  Columbian  colonies 
would,  by  fallowing  southward  the  great  natural  highway 
provided  by  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  reach  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  before  any  other  offshoot  from  the  parent  stem 
wotdd  surmount  the  intervening  obstacles  between  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  Florida.  That  the  great  stretches  of  prairie, 
whether  fertile  or  desert,  really  constituted  a  barrier  to  the 
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advance  of  the  hunting  tribes,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  this  territory  was  a  solitude  at  the 
period  of  European  discovery.  Even  the  Mound-builders, 
who  are  known  on  sufficient  evidence  to  have  depended 
rather  upon  horticulture  than  upon  fishing  and  the  chaso 
for  the  means  of  subsistence,  were  overmastered  in  tho 
struggle  for  life  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  and  retired 
to  seek  more  propitious  conditions.  They  may,  not  im- 
probably, have  formed  one  of  the  successive  wares  of 
population  which  flowed  into  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and 
founded  there  that  confederation  of  peoples  in  the  middle 
status  of  barbarism  which  romantic  writers  have  dignified 
with  the  illusory  title  of  the  ''Aztec  empire." 

Between  1 600  and  1700  A.  D.  the  area  between  tho  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Mississippi,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  had  been  sufiiciently  explored  to  render  both 
the  English  and  the  French  familiar  with  the  locations  of 
the  several  Indian  tribes  within  these  limits.  Some  know- 
ledge of  the  Dakotas  and  of  the  Missouri  tribes  had  also 
been  obtained.  But  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  same  degree  of  information  was  acquired  of  the 
tribes  in  tho  interior  and  upon  the  Pacific  const.  Our  sys- 
tematic knowledge  of  the  aborigines  dates  from  the  present 
century.  Their  unity  of  origin  will  be  assumed  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  furnished  by  their  "  systems  of  consan- 
guinity and  affinity."  (See  Smitluoiiian  Contributioui  to 
Kuotcledije,  vol.  xvii.)  The  150  dialects,  more  or  less, 
spoken  N.  of  Now  Mexico  have  been  reduced  to  a  number 
of  stock-languages,  which  resolve  the  aborigines  into  a 
limited  number  of  linguistic  groups,  whose  migrations  will 
bo  considered  separately.  As  a  general  rulo,  the  tribes 
speaking  dialects  of  the  same  stock-language  were  found 
in  territorial  continuity,  as  would  have  been  expected. 

I.  MigratioHM  of  the  Algoukin  Tribea, — A  much  larger 
area  was  occupied  by  the  Algonkin  tribes  than  by  any 
other  single  stuck  of  the  Ganowanian  family.  (This  name 
signifies  the  Family  of  the  Bow  and  Arrow.)  N.  of  the 
great  lakes  the  tribes  of  this  lineage  were  spread  from  tho 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador. They  also  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
Brunswick  to  the  confines  of  South  Carolina,  and  along  tho 
E.  side  of  the  Mississippi  from  Lake  Superior  to  tho  Ohio. 
They  were  thinly  scattered  over  these  immense  regions,  and 
held  them  free  from  intrusion,  with  tho  exception  of  the 
Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Iroquois  and  their  kin- 
dred tribes  in  New  York  and  Western  Canada.  That  they 
were  migrants  from  the  western  side  of  the  continent  by  a 
high  northern  route  is  plainly  shown  by  the  continuous 
line  of  their  occupation.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss their  traditions  of  a  north-western  origin  or  their  sec- 
ondary migrations,  except  to  make  a  single  point.  These 
tribes  fall  into  the  following  subdivisions :  1,  The  Atlantie 
tribes ;  2,  the  Great  Lake  tribes  ;  3,  the  Mississippi  tribes ; 
and  4,  the  Rocky  Mountain  tribes.  It  can  be  snown  that 
they  had  within  their  areas  two  centres  of  population  where 
tribes  were  grown  and  thrown  off.  One  of  these  was  upon 
the  head- waters  of  tho  Mississippi,  from  which  they  were  dis- 

ftlaoed  by  the  Dakotas.  The  Sniyans,  Arapahoes,  Ahahue- 
ins  (Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie),  the  Mcnomoooes,  Kick- 
apoos,  Sauks  and  Foxes  and  Shawnees  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  secondary  souroe.  The  other  was  upon 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  the  original  homo  of  the  Ojib- 
was,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawattamies,  and  possibly  of  the  Crees. 
In  this  area  and  upon  its  fisheries  the  Miamis  and  the 
tribes  known  collectively  as  tho  Illinois — namely,  the  Pe- 
orias,  Weas,  Kaskaskias,  and  Piankeshaws  —  originated, 
and  migrated  from  thence  into  the  areas  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Ohio,  where  they  were  found.  It  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  great  fisheries  in 
developing  tribes  of  men  under  institutions  which  belong 
to  this  status  of  society. 

II.  Uigralioneo/theDakotan  Tribe: — Someevidenceboth 
with  respect  to  the  migrations  of  the  several  tribes  and 
the  general  direction  of  their  advance  as  one  of  the  great 
stocks  of  the  Ganowanian  family  may  be  derived  from  the 
relations  of  the  dialects,  and  from  the  geographical  posi- 
tions of  the  numerous  tribes  of  this  lineage.  They  were 
either  lake  or  river  Indians,  which  gavo  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  their  area  of  occupation.  Since  thoso  lakes  were 
in  the  midst  of  prairies,  and  since  tho  rivers  had  a  narrow 
border  of  forest,  while  all  beyond  was  open  prairie,  unsuit- 
able for  Indian  oocupation,  the  tribes  of  this  stock  spread 
over  great  distances  N.  and  S.  along  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers, without  any  corresponding  lateral  expansion,  except 
in  the  lake  region  of  Minnesota.  Besides,  as  their  area, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lake  region,  was  a  comparatively 
poor  one,  it  created  a  tendency  among  the  more  vigorous 
and  warlike  bands,  like  tho  Iroquois,  who  wcro  probably 
an  early  offshoot  from  the  Dakotan  stem,  to  seek  new  hab- 
itations in  distant  regions. 

1.  Dakota: — The  Dakotas  proper  held  a  broad  as  well 
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as  eompsct  are&  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
in  the  lake  region  of  Minnesota,  from  vhich  they  ranged 
eastward  to  Lalto  Saperior  and  westward  to  the  Missouri. 
A  portion  of  them  when  discovered  were  permanently  es- 
tablished on  the  Missouri.  They  are  now  divided  into  some 
twelve  great  bands,  and  occupy  the  plains  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forced  westward,  as 
other  tribes  have  been,  by  the  progress  of  the  incoming 
race.  When  Carver  visited  the  Dnkotas  in  175fi,  they  were 
divided  into  eleven  bands.  ( Traveh,  Philadelphia  cd.,  1796, 
p.  37.)  They  acknowledged  seven  primary  divisions,  as 
stated  by  Riggs  {Lexicon,  Introd.,  p.  xv. ;  Smitluonian 
Contributionn,  vol.  iv.),  of  which  the  Tetons  were  the  sev- 
enth, now  subdivided  into  several  bands.  The  name  Da- 
kota, by  which  they  call  themselves  as  one  people,  signifies 
"  leagued  "  or  allied.  They  also  speak  of  their  confederacy 
as  the  "  seven  council-fires."  They  aro  divided  into  thir- 
teen bands — Santccs,  Yanktons,  Sissetons,  Ogallallas,  Bra- 
168,  Unkpapas,  Blackfeet  Dakotas,  Channonpas,  Rans-aros 
or  Itazipcos,  Minnekanjoos,  and  Two  Kettles.  Isaunties 
is  a  generic  term  used  by  the  western  Dakotas  to  describe 
their  kindred  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  Tetons  another  em- 
ployed by  the  latter  to  describe  the  former.  As  the  lan- 
guage has  two  dialects,  the  distinction  is  dialectical. 

2.  Atnniboimt. — This  tribe  was  originally  one  of  the 
constituent  bands  of  the  Dakotas,  hut  liecame  detached 
and  independent  shortly  before  their  discovery.  They 
moved  northward  to  Rainy  Lake,  and  ranged  thence 
westward  to  the  Missouri  and  northward  to  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. 

3.  Mi$iouri  Tribet. — The  nearest  congeners  of  the  Da- 
kotas were  the  eight  Missouri  tribes,  who  inhabited  both 
banks  of  this  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries  from  the 
Ponka  River  on  the  N.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and 
thenoe  southward  to  the  Arkansas  on  the  S.  They  fall  dia- 
Icctically  into  three  groups — first,  the  Ponkas  and  Omahas ; 
second,  the  lowas,  Otoes,  and  Missouris;  and  third,  the 
Kaws,  Osages,  and  Quappas. 

4.  Winnebagriri, — This  tribe  is  clearly  afilliated  with  the 
Missouri  tribes  above  mentioned.  Under  the  French  name 
of  Puants  they  wore  found  near  Lake  Winnebago  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  ranged  to  Green  Bay.  They  were  an  offshoot  from 
the  Dakotan  stem,  which,  advancing  eastward  toward  the 
forest  area,  wore  arrested  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  very 
likely  by  the  tribes  in  possession  of  the  narrow  peninsula 
between  it  and  Lake  Superior.  This  was  the  natural  routo 
of  migration  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
Mississippi  region,  and  probably  the  one  previously  taken 
by  the  Iroquois. 

5.  Upper  Mlttouri  Tribe: — N.  of  all  the  tribes  named 
are  the  Mandans,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage; and  also  the  Minnitareesor  Hidatsa  and  the  Crows, 
whose  dialects  have  so  large  an  infusion  of  Dakotan  voca- 
bles that  they  have  been  regarded  as  of  this  descent. 
Their  roal  connection  seems  to  be  with  the  Qulf  tribes — 
namely,  the  Creeks,  Choctas,  and  Scminoles. 

6.  Hodenotaunian  Tribe: — This  group  consists  of  the 
five  Iroquois  tribes  (Senocas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Onei- 
das,  and  Mohawks),  the  Hurons  or  Wyandottes,  Kries,  Neu- 
tral Nation,  Susquehannocks,  Nottowas,  and  Tusearoras, 
The  home-country  of  the  Iroquois  before  they  occupied 
Now  Y'ork  was  upon  the  N.  banic  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Montreal.  {Leagneo/tke  Iroquoit,p.&.)  Their  last  migra- 
tion, of  which  they  have  preserved  a  full  tradition,  was 
from  that  district  into  the  lake  region  of  Central  New  York, 
where  they  had  been  established  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half  when  first  discovered  in  1608.  The  Hurons  remained 
upon  the  Georgian  Bay  and  around  Lake  Simcoe,  and 
ranged  southward  to  Lake  Erie ;  the  Wyandottes  of  Kan- 
sas are  the  remains  of  this  people.  The  Neutral  Nation 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River  and  the  N.  E. 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Eries  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the 
same  lake.  Both  tribes  were  defeated  and  expelled  by  the 
Iroquois  about  1650-55,  and  are  now  extinct.  The  Sus- 
quehannocks  lived  on  the  lower  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Nottowas  in  Virginia,  and  the  Tusoaroras  in 
North  Carolina,  until  their  expulsion  in  1712,  when  they 
settled  in  New  York.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Iroquois 
and  their  kindred  tribes  are  classed  with  the  Dakotas.  The 
evidence  of  this  connection  is  found  in  their  dialects,  the 
words  of  which  are  very  similar,  although  not  identifiable ; 
in  their  systems  of  consanguinity,  which  are  identical  in 
minute  particulars  ;  in  the  common  term,  Nd-do-ee-eioux, 
applied  by  the  Ojibwas  and  other  Algonkin  tribes  to  the 
Dakotas,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Hurons ;  and  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Hurons  that  the  Dakotas  were  descended  from 
them,  which  asserts  their  common  descent.  From  what 
qnarter  these  tribes  or  the  mother-tribe  entered  the  Algon- 
kin area  we  have  no  positive  knowledge.  It  seems  at  least 
probable  that  they  passed  through  the  peninsula  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of 


the  St.  Lawrence,  where  their  traditionary  history  com- 
mences ;  and  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  following  on  the 
same  general  line  when  their  farther  progress  eastward  was 
arrested  by  the  superior  power  of  the  tribes  which  then  held 
the  peninsula.  Both  migrations  probably  antedate  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Da- 
kotas. The  initial  point  from  which  the  Oakotans  mi- 
grated into  the  central  section  of  the  continent  was  neces- 
sarily remote.  They  were  northerners  climatically,  and 
their  natural  relations  were  to  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. They  must  have  reached  the  Missouri  either  by 
way  of  the  Arkansas  or  the  Platte,  on  either  of  which  800 
miles  of  prairie  must  have  been  traversed.  In  their  eastern 
movement,  which  was  in  progress  at  the  epoch  of  European 
discovery,  they  were  later  in  time  than  the  Algonkin  tribes, 
and  later  than  the  Gulf  nations. 

III.  Migratiotu  of  the  Gulf  Tribe: — Arranged  according 
to  language,  these  tribes  are  the  following;  I,  Catawbas; 
2,  Natchcs ;  3,  Cherokees  ;  4,  Creeks,  Choctas,  Chickasaws, 
and  Scminoles.  Concerning  the  migrations  of  those  tribes, 
and  of  the  smaller  tribes  along  the  Gulf  W.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, no  knowledge  is  preserved.  It  is  only  by  ascertain- 
ing their  connection  with  tribes  whose  migrations  are  trace- 
able that  this  knowledge  can  be  recovered. 

IV.  Migrations  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe: — The  Pawnees  and 
Arickarees  speak  closely-allied  dialects.  When  first  known, 
the  Pawnees,  in  four  subdivisions,  occupied  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Kansas  River,  and  ranged  from  thence  to  the 
Platte.  After  their  separation  from  the  main  stock  the 
Arickarees  removed  to  the  npper  Missouri,  near  the  Man- 
dans,  where  they  became  horticultural  village  Indians. 
Neither  they  nor  the  Pawnees  ever  lived  B.  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Their  only  known  congeners  are  the  Hneoos,  Wit- 
ehitas,  Keechies,  and  Towaohes  of  the  Canadian  River  and 
Red  River  of  Arkansas.  They  all  speak  dialect!  of  the 
same  stock-language,  and  have  boon  prairie  Indians  since 
first  known,  subsisting  upon  the  bufialo  through  the  pos- 
session of  the  horse.  This  branch  of  the  Ganowanlan  fam- 
ily is  thus  referred  to  the  Rooky  Mountain  chain  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Arkansas,  along  which,  without  doubt, 
they  traversed  the  prairies  into  their  modern  areas.  The 
line  of  their  migration,  which  was  comparatively  recent, 
points  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  as  the  home  of  their 
ancestors. 

V.  Migratioru  of  the  ^thapaico- Apache  Tribe: — The 
Athapascans,  who  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territory  from  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Yukon, 
and  from  the  bay  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
beyond,  together  with  the  several  tribes  of  the  Apaches 
and  the  Navajoes  and  Pinols  of  New  Mexico,  apeak  dia- 
lects of  the  same  stock-language.  Their  migrations  pre- 
sent the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  stock  dividing  in  some 
central  area — one  branch  moving  northward  and  becoming 
established  in  a  nearly  arctic  eUmate,  and  the  other  mov- 
ing southward  into  a  semi-tropical  region.  The  Apaches 
did  not  come  into  notice  until  after  they  became  possessed 
of  horses,  which  have  raised  many  Indian  tribes  from  ob- 
scurity. 

VI.  Migration*  of  the  Shoahonee  Tribe.  —  The  tribes 
■peaking  dialects  of  this  language  aro  the  Shoshonees  or 
Snake  Indians  in  subdivisions,  who  inhabit  the  Lewis  Fork 
of  the  Columbia,  and  range  southward  to  tho  Uomboldt 
River  and  eastward  to  the  Wind  River  Mountains ;  the 
Utes  in  several  subdivisions,  who  inhabit  the  Territory  of 
Utah  from  the  region  of  Great  Salt  Lake  southward  to 
New  Mexico,  and  the  W.  side  of  the  Colorado  southward 
to  Arizona;  tho  Comanches  of  Texas;  and  the  Cawioa, 
Netelas,  and  other  small  bands  in  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California.  Of  this  stock  the  Shoshonees  and  Comanches 
are  the  most  conspicuous  members.  The  former  have  held 
the  same  area,  substantially,  since  their  discovery,  but  a 
portion  of  them,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  Crow  In- 
dians, occupied  formerly  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, from  which  the  Crows  displaced  them.  The  Co- 
manches, called  at  different  times  Paducas  and  Uietans, 
have  l>eon  known  from  an  early  period,  but  became  prom- 
inent only  within  a  century  through  possession  of  the 
horse.  If  they  were  met  with  at  all  at  the  time  of  Coro- 
nado's  expedition,  which  is  uncertain,  they  were  then  a 
feeble  tribe.  When  first  known  to  Americans  they  ranged 
northward  to  the  Kansas  River,  and  southward  through 
Western  Texas  and  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  some 
respects  the  Shoshonee  migration  is  more  significant  than 
that  of  any  other  stock  of  the  Ganowanian  family.  It 
was  the  last  in  time,  and  its  entire  course  is  manifest,  as 
well  as  the  region  in  which  it  took  its  rise.  The  greater 
part  of  the  area  overspread  is  still  held  by  tribes  speaking 
dialects  of  this  langnage.  It  extends  from  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Columbia  southward  to  the  Colorado,  where 
it  divides  into  two  streams :  one,  turning  south-easterly, 
and  migrating  apparently  by  way  of  the  Arkansas,  reached 
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Texu ;  while  the  other,  keeping  W.  of  the  Colorado,  flowed 
looth-veeterlj  until  its  moBt  adranoed  bands  penetrated 
Lower  Caliromia,  the  two  extremes  being  a  thousand  miles 
apart  from  E.  to  W. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  notice  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  and  Fraser's  River,  except 
to  remark  that  the  unusual  number  of  stock-languages  in 
this  area,  some  ten  or  twelve,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
long-continued  occupation. 

VII.  Mifjrationi  of  the  ViUage  Itidiani, — I.  Of  the  Vii- 
iage  Indiana  of  AVio  Mexico  and  Arizona. — The  valleys 
of  Xew  Mexico,  without  doubt,  have  been  the  seats  of  the 
Tillage  Indians  from  a  very  early  date.  This  view  is 
sustained  by  the  number  and  position  of  the  present  pueblos, 
by  the  ruins  of  deserted  pueblos,  and  by  the  number  of 
stock-languages,  five  or  six,  spoken  in  these  limited  areas. 
There  are  reasons  for  supposing,  from  the  number  of 
pueblos  in  ruins  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  Utah,  that  village  Indian  life  in  these 
regions  was  in  a  state  of  deoadenee  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Indians  who  occu- 
pied the  deserted  pueblos  bad  been  overpowered  and  forced 
southward  by  the  more  barbarous  tribes  falling  down  upon 
them  from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  For  upwards  of 
three  centuries  the  Pueblo  Indians,  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  known  to  us,  and  have  remained  substantially  io  the 
same  condition.  Of  their  previous  history  and  movements 
no  direct  knowledge  remains,  but  the  probability  Is  strong, 
if  not  conclusive,  that  their  remote  ancestors  were  immi- 
grants from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

2.  MigratioM  of  the  Mound-buildert. — Among  the  tribes 
without  recognized  descendants  are  the  Mound-builders, 
who  lived  mainly  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  upon  its 
tributaries.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  village  Indians, 
depending  chiefly  upon  horticulture  for  subsistence,  from 
the  implements  and  otensils  found  in  the  mounds,  and 
from  the  areas  selected  by  them,  which  were  poor  in  fish 
and  game.  It  is  probable  that  they  wore  village  Indians 
from  New  Mexico,  the  nearest  point  from  which  they  could 
have  been  derived.  From  the  absence  of  all  traditionary 
knowledge  concerning  them  among  the  present  Indian 
tribes,  the  experiment  to  transplant  their  type  of  village 
life  from  a  dry  and  temperate  climate  into  colder  northern 
areas  bad  been  made  and  failed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  tril>e8  E.  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
probability  that  they  withdrew  from  the  country  is  at  least 
stronger  than  that  they  destroyed  each  other.     (See  Aher- 
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3.  Migrationt  of  t\e  Tillage  Indian)  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America. — The  evidence  of  the  occupation  of  these 
areas  from  a  very  ancient  date  is  conclusive,  both  from 
architectural  remains  and  from  the  number  of  stock-lan- 
guages. It  is  not  probable  that  the  number  of  these  lan- 
guages oould  be  reduced  below  eight  or  ten  if  the  materials 
for  their  comparison  were  ample.  There  are  supposed  to 
be  eighteen.  "  We  can  safely  affirm,"  says  Olavigero, "  that 
there  are  no  living  or  dead  languages  which  can  differ  more 
among  each  other  than  the  languages  of  the  Mexicans, 
Otomics,  Tarasoas,  Mayas,  and  Mixtecas."  {Hitt.  of  Mex- 
ico, Cullen's  trans.,  Philadelphia  ed.,  1817,  iii.  100.)  To 
these  should  he  added  the  Zapotocan,  Totonacan,  Hnaxte- 
ean,  Mixe,  Popolucan,  and  some  others  to  make  the  list  com- 
plete. The  higher  development  of  architecture  in  Yucatan 
and  Chiapas  suggests  a  longer  occupation  of  these  coun- 
tries by  village  Indians  than  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  singular 
as  well  u  an  instructive  fact  that  the  principal  historical 
tribes  of  Mexico  found  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  had  resided  there  but  a  few  hundred 
years.  Their  respective  migrations  were  so  recent  in  point 
of  time  that  knowledge  of  the  event  and  of  the  quarter 
from  whence  they  came  had  been  preserved  by  tradition. 
Aeosta,  whose  work  was  first  published  at  Seville  in  1589, 
and  who  visited  Mexico  in  1585,  gives  the  principal  tra- 
dition qnite  fully.  He  remarks  :  "  These  second  peoples, 
Navatalcaa  [the  first  he  calls  Chichemccas],  oame  from 
other  far  countries  which  lie  towards  the  N.,  where  now 
they  have  discovered  a  kingdom  which  they  call  New 
Mexico.  There  are  two  provinces  in  this  conntry — the  one 
sailed  Axtlao,  which  is  to  say,  a  plsoe  of  herons ;  the  other 
Tesenlhnaean,  whioh  signifies  » land  of  such  whose  grand- 
fathers were  divine.  .  .  .  The  Navatalcas  paint  their  be- 
ginning and  first  territory  in  the  figure  of  a  cave,  and  say 
they  came  forth  of  seven  caves  to  come  and  people  the  land 
of  Mexico."  ( Ifatural  and  Moral  Hitt.  of  the  E.  and  W. 
Indiee,  London  ed.,  1604,  Orimstone's  trans.,  pp.  497-504.) 
He  places  the  time  of  the  migration  of  the  first  of  the  seven 
tribes  at  720  A.  o.,  which  of  course  is  an  approximate  date 
only,  and  the  time  eonramed  in  the  movement  at  eighty 
years.  The  migration  of  the  Astecs,  the  last  of  the  seven 
in  the  order  of  time,  was  commenced  in  1022  A.  D.  Her- 
rera  Adopts  this  tradition,  remarking  that  'they  Qame 


from  remote  parts  northward,  where  New  Mexico  was 
afterwards  found."  {Hi»t.  of  America^  Lond.  ed.,  1725, 
Stevens's  trans.,  iii.  188, 189.)  Clavigero  remarks  that  the 
name  Nahuatlocas  (the  Navatalcas  of  Aeosta)  "  was  prin- 
cipally given  to  those  seven  nations,  or  rather  those  seven 
tnbes  of  one  nation,  who  arrived  in  that  country  after  the 
Chichemecas,  and  peopled  the  little  islands,  banks,  and 
boundaries  of  the  Mexican  lakes.  These  tribes  are  the 
Sochimilcas,  the  Chaleese,  the  Tepanecans,  the  Colhuas, 
the  Tlahuicaa,  the  Tlascalans,  and  the  Mexicans.  The 
origin  of  all  these  tribes  was  the  province  of  Aztlan.  .  .  . 
AH  historians  represent  them  as  originally  of  one  and  the 
same  country;  all  of  them  spoke  the  same  language." 
{HiMi.  of  Mexico,  1.  c.  i,  141.)  Elsewhere  (ii.  119)  he  re- 
marks that  "  the  Chichemecas,  like  the  Toltecs  who  pre- 
ceded them,  and  other  nations  which  came  after  them, 
were  originally  ft'om  the  N.  countries,  as  we  may  call  the 
N.  of  America,  like  the  N.  of  Europe,  the  seminary  of  the 
human  race." 

Besides  this  general  tradition  of  the  migration  of  tho 
Kahnatlacs  in  several  tribes,  there  is  a  special  tradition 
of  the  migration  of  the  Aztecs.  They  left  Aztlan,  accord- 
ing to  the  arithmetic  of  Clavigero,  in  1160  A.c,  arrived  at 
Tulla,  N.  of  the  valley,  in  1196,  at  Chapultepec  in  1245.  at 
Acoloco  in  1262  ;  were  enslaved  by  the  Cholulans  in  1314, 
freed  themselves  in  1325,  and  that  year  founded  Mexico. 
(lb.,  i.  150.)  The  last  date  in  all  probability  is  near  the 
truth,  the  remaining  chronology  being  merely  approximate. 
These  traditions  strike  the  writer  as  unquestionable  in 
their  authority  as  to  the  principal  facts.  They  ascribe  to 
them  a  northern  origin,  which  was  antecedently  probable, 
and  which  leads  to  the  final  inference  that  their  remote  an- 
cestors originated  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

With  respect  to  the  migrations  of  the  village  Indians 
of  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  the  Chiapanese  had  a 
tradition  of  the  northern  origin  of  their  ancestors;  and 
there  still  remained  in  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  tribes 
speaking  the  Aiteo  language,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of 
Oviedo.  With  these  clear  and  specific  evidences  of  a 
northern  origin  of  the  principal  historical  tribe  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  all  the  tribes 
found  in  these  countries  were  emigrants  from  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia. 

VIII.  Probable  Ariatie  Originofthe  Oanotcnnian  Familg. 
— A  brief  reference  to  the  facts  whioh  suggest  this  hypoth- 
esis will  conclude  this  article.  In  the  first  place,  the  number 
of  distinct  types  of  mankind  in  Asia,  against  a  single  type 
in  America,  aside  from  the  Esquimaux,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  Asiatic  continent  has  been  occupied  by  man  much 
the  longest.  Secondly,  the  striking  affinities  in  physical 
I  characteristics  between  the  Mongolians  and  Tungusians  of 
I  North-eastern  Asia  and  the  aborigines  of  America  warrant 
the  assumption  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  latter,  unless 
the  independent  creation  of  man  in  America  is  claimed. 
Thirdly,  there  are  two  existing  lines  of  communication 
between  the  two  continents  within  the  power  of  savage 
tribes — one  of  which,  across  the  Straits  of  Behring,  has 
been  proved  to  be  practicable  by  the  Esquimaux  migration ; 
and  tne  other,  by  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands,  is  rendered 
a  probable  route  by  the  fact  that  most  of  these  islands  are 
now  inhabited  by  a  people  of  common  descent.  They  are 
so  near  together  as  to  be  visible  from  each  other,  with  the 
exception  of  two  intervals  of  60  miles  each,  one  of  50 
miles,  cue  of  330,  and  one  of  100,  the  last  two  near 
the  Asiatic  coast.  Fourthly,  these  islands  are  gradually 
sinking,  as  has  been  inferred  by  navigators  from  the  fact 
that  trees  are  now  to  be  seen  standing  under  water  between 
some  of  them.  These  islands  are  the  peaks  of  a  subma- 
rine chain  of  mountains,  and  it  is  not  an  improbable  sup- 
position that  some  thousands  of  years  ago  they  may  have 
stood  higher  above  the  sea-level  than  at  present,  and  con- 
sequently nearer  together.  Tho  widest  gap  is  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  From  Attou  Island,  the  westernmost  of  the  Aleutian 
chain,  to  Behring  Island,  it  is  about  400  miles,  with  Cop- 
per Island  between ;  and  from  Behring  Island  it  is  about 
100  miles  to  Kamtchatka.  From  Attou  Island  the  Amer- 
ican coast  is  accessible  by  means  of  canoe  navigation  from 
island  to  island— not  readily,  but  possibly,  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  ages.  Fifthly,  in  the  Ocean  Stream  of 
the  North  Pacific,  the  counterpart  of  the  Gulf  Stream  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  an  instrumentality  is  provided  so  re- 
markable in  character  that  it  would  have  neen  extraordi- 
nary if  America  had  remained  without  inhabitants  of 
Asiatic  origin.  This  stream  rises  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
flows  northward  along  the  Japanese  and  Kurilian  Islands 
to  the  Cape  of  Kamtchatka,  where  it  is  deflected  to  the 
eastward,  and  divides  into  two  streams.  One  of  these, 
following  the  coast,  enters  Behring  Strait,  but  the  other, 
the  main  stream,  crosses  the  Pacific  eastward  along  the  S. 
shores  of  the  Aleutian  chain  to  Alaska,  where  it  turns 
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down  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  not  entirely  lost  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  California.  Trunks  of  camphor 
trees  and  Japanese  junks  have  been  brought  to  our  coasts 
by  this  ocean  river  in  our  times.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  bo 
supposed  that  a  deliberate  migration  brought  the  aborig- 
ines to  America,  if  they  came  in  fact  from  Asia.  The  nat- 
ural obstacles  to  such  a  transit  to  an  unknown  land  pre- 
clude the  supposition.  When  it  occurred  it  must  have 
been  purely  accidental,  and  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
persons,  although  it  may  have  been  repeated  under  similar 
circumstances  a  number  of  times  in  the  course  of  the  ages. 
The  Amoor,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  stands  nearly 
in  the  same  physical  relations  to  the  north-eastern  section 
of  that  continent  that  the  Columbia  does  to  the  north- 
western section  of  the  American.  This  river,  although 
unequal  to  the  Columbia  in  its  fisheries,  must  hare  at- 
tracted inhabitants  to  its  banks  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
existence  of  the  human  family.  Its  occupatioQ  would 
have  led  to  boat-craft  and  familiarity  with  the  sea.  The 
Ocean  Stream  might  easily  bear  off  canoe-men,  once  thrown 
upon  its  current  by  the  accidents  of  the  sea,  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  or  from  the  Japanese  or  Kurilian  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  After  Atton  Island,  the  first  in  the  series,  was 
gained,  the  problem  of  reaching  Alaska  and  America  would 
be  substantially  solved. 

The  Arctic  regions  were  undoubtedly  last  occupied  by 
man.  It  requires  the  gradual  adoption  of  hyperborean 
habits  before  human  existence  could  be  maintained  in  an 
arctic  climate.  For  this  reason,  and  from  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  Ganowanian  family  in  America,  the  Aleutian 
route  is  fbr  more  probable  if  the  question  is  confined  to 
Behring  Straits  on  the  one  band,  or  the  Aleutian  ohain  on 
the  other.  Finally,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  in  the  great  chain 
of  facts  which  point  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  American 
aborigines,  that  the  Tunguslan  and  Mongolian  tribes, 
who,  of  all  existing  Asiatics,  are  nearest  to  them  in  typo, 
still  hold  the  Amoor  River,  upon  which  they  have  lived 
from  time  immemorial.  Lewis  U.  Morgait. 

Mignel'  (Jorarn),  b.  in  the  province  of  Hanover  Feb. 
21,  1828;  studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  Giittingen  1846- 
49,  and  settled  at  OSttingen  as  an  advocate.  Enthusiastic 
for  the  unity  of  Germany,  he  worked  with  great  energy 
for  the  national  idea,  but  thereby,  and  by  some  papers  on 
the  financial  oondition  of  Hanover,  incurred  the  emnity 
of  the  government.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  tbe  peo- 
ple, however.  In  1864  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  tnree 
different  places,  and  in  the  second  obamber  of  the  Uan- 
overian  diet  he  occupied  an  influential  position.     He  ea- 

Soused  the  policy  of  Benningsen.  In  1865  the  oity  of 
snabrliok  elected  him  burgomaster.  After  the  annexation 
of  Hanover  to  Prussia  in  1866,  he  exerted  himself  leal- 
onsly  in  order  to  strengthen  the  newly-established  connec- 
tion, and  it  was  in  no  slight  degree  due  to  his  influenoe  aa 
a  member  of  the  North  German  diet  and  the  Prussian 
house  of  deputies  that  the  policy  became  liberal  and  the 
South  German  states  entered  into  intimate  relations  with 
tbe  North  German  confederation.  His  office  of  burgo- 
master he  resigned  in  18T0,  to  accept  that  of  director  of 
the  discounting  bank  of  Berlin,  but  in  the  German  Diet 
he  still  eonttnned  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  tbe 
national  liberal  party.  Auodst  Nibhann. 

Miguel  (Dom  Maria  Evaristo),  b.  at  Lisbon  Oct.  26, 
1802,  the  third  son  of  John  VI.,  king  of  Portugal,  by  the 
Spanish  princess  Carlotta  Joachima;  went  in  1807  to 
Braiil  with  his  parents,  fleeing  from  the  French  armies. 
Here  he  grew  up  entirely  neglected.  When  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  1821  no  oould  neither  read  nor  write.  When  he 
was  ten  years  old  he  was  a  drunkard ;  when  he  was  fifteen 
his  debaucheries  and  atrocities  amazed  the  people.  He 
was,  nevertholoss,  his  mother's  favorite,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  this  love,  while  he  hated  his  father  and  brother, 
and  considered  them  as  strangers.  Soon  after  the  return 
of  tbe  royal  family  to  Portugal  be  began  to  form  conspira- 
cies againsthis  father;  open  revolt  followed.  The  plan 
WHS  to  depose  the  king,  and,  if  necessary,  to  kill  him.  He 
escaped  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  and  by  his  escape 
Dom  Miguel's  plan  was  foiled.  The  prince  was  banished 
from  Portugal  May  12, 1824.  On  May  10,  1826,  John  VI. 
died,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  civil  war  the  eldest  son, 
Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  re.'«igned  tbe  Portuguese 
throne  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Maria  da  Gloria,  and 
oflered  her  hand  to  Dom  Miguel.  He  assented,  made  oath 
on  the  constitution,  and  entered  on  his  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Maria.  But  he  soon  broke  his  oath,  subverted 
the  constitution  by  the  aid  of  the  clerical  party,  dissolved 
the  constitutional  Cortes,  assumed  absolute  power,  filled 
all  the  dungeons  of  the  country  with  the  liberals,  and  ruled 
Portugal  for  several  years  by  terror,  while  he  gave  up  him- 
self to  the  wildest  dissipation.     But  in  1832,  Dom  Pedro 


quercd  Lisbon,  and  on  May  26,  1834,  Dom  Miguel  was 
brought  to  Genoa  by  a  Portuguese  man-of-war,  having 
agreed  never  to  re-enter  Portugal.  As  soon  as  ho  arrived 
at  Genoa,  however,  he  protested  against  the  agreement,  bnt 
the  only  result  of  the  protest  was  that  he  lost  his  pension 
from  Portugal,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  He 
afterwards  married  a  German  princess,  and  d.  at  Brom- 
bach,  Baden,  Nov.  16,  1860. 

Mika'do,  the  titular  name  of  the  Japanese  emperor. 
The  present  mikado  was  b.  in  1832,  or,  according  to  the 
Japanese  calendar,  in  the  year  2512.  Uis  name  is  MCts- 
HITO,  the  son  and  rightful  heir  of  Osa-hito,  whose  posthumous 
name  was  Komei  Tenno,  and  whose  reign  lasted  twenty 
years.  Boon  after  the  death  of  the  father,  in  1867,  many 
circumstances  conspired  to  force  the  lato  *'  tycoon  "  to  ab- 
dicate the  ruling  position  which  be  and  his  predecc.^ors 
bad  held  as  usurpers  for  several  hundred  years,  and  which 
event  was  the  pivot  upon  which  the  late  revolution  in  Japan 
rested.  On  attaining  the  requisite  age  of  sixteen,  Mtil^- 
bito  was  crowned  in  the  city  of  Osaka.  One  of  his  fir^t 
acts  after  that  event  was  to  grant  an  audience  to  tbe  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  powers  then  in  Japan,  which  was 
the  first  time  that  such  an  audience  had  ever  taken  place. 
Soon  afterwards,  and  before  the  close  of  1868,  he  removed 
his  residence  to  Tedo,  which  he  decreed  should  be  railed 
Toklo,  or  the  "  Eastern  Capital."  Early  in  Jan.,  IS69,  b« 
granted  his  first  audience  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers 
in  Tokio,  and  received  their  credentials ;  not  long  afterward* 
he  visited  Kioto,  the  western  capital,  took  unto  himself  a 
wife,  and  returned  to  Tokio,  to  which  city  all  the  great 
daimios  of  the  empire  bad  been  ordered  to  resort  by  lli» 
Imperial  Majesty.  That  the  rule  of  the  new  emperor  has 
been  fraught  with  wonderful  results  is  known  to  all  tho 
world,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  we  cannot  in  thi*  place 
go  into  particulars.  We  may  notice,  however,  that  ho  has 
won  the  aS'ection  of  his  people  by  his  high  character  and 
unselfish  patriotism.  He  has  sent  ambassadors  abroad  for 
tbe  purpose  of  informing  themselves  in  regard  to  affaiis 
of  state  ;  established  legations  in  America,  Germany,  En;;- 
land,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  and  China;  he  has 
sanctioned  the  building  of  railways  and  the  establishment 
of  steamship  lines ;  connected  his  empire  with  tbe  whole 
world  by  means  of  tbe  telegraph ;  established  many  modem 
lighthouses  all  along  his  coasts;  organized  an  annj  and  a 
navy  on  the  models  of  the  Western  World ;  sent  younc 
men  abroad  by  the  hundred  to  be  educated ;  revised  old 
laws  and  made  new  ones  to  conform  with  the  modem  spirit 
of  civilization;  abolished  many  barbarous  usages;  given 
his  decided  approval  to  a  free  press ;  and  in  these  as  well 
as  many  other  important  measures  he  has  proved  himself 
the  very  head  and  front  of  his  marvellous  empire.  And 
just  as  this  paragraph  is  going  to  press  we  have  the  au- 
tiientio   news  that  the  mikado  has  issued  an  imperial 

f>roclamation  or  decree  which  has  for  its  object  the  estab- 
ishmcnt  of  a  deliberative  body  allied  to  a  parliament,  in 
which,  to  some  extent,  the  will  of  his  subjects  may  be  ex- 
pressed and  recognized. 

In  his  personal  appearance  tho  mikado  Is  rather  taller 
than  the  average  of  his  countrymen;  he  has  had  three 
children,  one  of  whom  alone  survives;  he  is  not  addicted 
to  self-indulgence,  but  takes  delight  in  cultivating  his  mind 
and  is  a  hard  student ;  although  now  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  frequently  presides  at  the  meetings  of 
his  privy  eouncillors;  he  frequently  visits  the  executive 
departments  to  see  that  all  is  going  on  properly ;  he  has 
surrounded  himself  with  the  wisest  statesmen  in  his  empire. 
With  such  a  worthy  ruler,  and  such  a  progressive  people 
as  tbe  Japanese  have  already  proved  themselves  to  be,  the 
empire  of  Japan  may  well  count  upon  a  ffreat  future  of 
prosperity  and  happiness.  B.  A.  P.  Barxabd. 

Mikhailov'ka,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Koorsk, 
on  the  Khorok,  has  large  manufactures  of  leather,  boots, 
and  shoes.     Pop.  about  6000. 

Mik'Iosich,  von  (Franz),  b.  at  Lnttenberg,  Stjria, 
Nov.  20,  1813 ;  educated  at  tbe  gymnasium  of  Warasdia, 
Croatia ;  studied  juriliprudonoe  at  tho  University  of  Grats; 
received  in  1844  an  appointment  at  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  and  was  made  profossor  of  Slavic  languages  at 
the  university  of  the  same  city  in  1849.  His  principal 
work  is  a  comparative  grammar  of  the  Slavic  langaajtes 
(1852-70),  a  oomprehensive  and  ingenious  work.  He  also 
published  Lexicon  lingnm  palxotloKmicr  (1850),  and  a 
great  number  of  minor  works  on  the  Slavic  language,  lit- 
erature, archfBology,  and  history.  In  connection  with 
I.  Miiller  he  edited  Arta  et  Diplomata  Ormea  Medii  jBri 
(3  vols.,  Vienna,  1860-84). 

Mik'nas,  MeqoiaeZt  or  Meknaxa,  town  of  Mo- 
rocco, in  Int.  33°  38'  N.  and  Ion.  8°  W.  It  is  situated  on 
a  fertile  plain,  watei'ed  by  the  Bet  River  and  covered  with 
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magniSoent  palace  built  of  marble  and  Burrannded  by 
beautiful  gardens.  The  sultan  resides  here  during  the 
summer.  A.  considerable  trade  and  manufactures  of  leather 
and  earthenware  are  carried  on.     Pop.  5S,000, 

Milam,  county  of  E.  Central  Texas.  Area,  1048  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  b;  Bratos  River.  It  is  diver- 
sified and  fertile.  Timber,  coal,  and  medicinal  springs 
abound.  Com,  cotton,  fruit,  live-stoclc,  wool,  and  lumber 
are  leading  products.     Cap.  Cameron.     Pop.  8984. 

Mil'an,  large  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  lat.  45°  28'  N., 
Ion.  9°  11'  E.,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  great  fertile  plain 
of  the  Po,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Ligurian  seas.  (For  climate  see  Italy.)  The 
Olona,  a  small  stream,  washes  its  southern  wall,  and  the 
town  is  connected  by  navigable  canals  with  the  Adda,  and, 
through  the  Ticino,  with  the  Po.  Railways  centring  in  a 
most  imposing  station  unite  Milan  with  all  the  large  towns 
of  Italy.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  following  the 
ramparts,  is  about  8  miles;  it  has  twelve  gates,  the  most 
striking  being  the  Porta  Scmpione  on  the  X.  W.,  at  the 
entrance  of  tbo  great  Simplon  road,  whose  construction  is 
here  commemorated  by  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch  begun 
in  1807  and  finished  in  1836.  The  streets  of  Milan  are  gen- 
erally broad  and  very  clean ;  the  palaces,  though  some- 
times of  immense  size,  laclc  the  mediseval  grandeur  of 
those  of  Florence.  Of  the  240  churches  existing  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II. 
suppressed  117 ;  others  have  been  abandoned  since,  so  that 
the  actual  number  is  about  80.  The  cathedral  of  Milan, 
an  Italian  Gothic  structure,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
temples  in  the  world,  being  exceeded  in  size  only  by  St. 
Peter's  and  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  It  was  begun  in  1366 
(Ileinrieb  Arler  of  Qmunden  being  the  architect,  accord- 
ing to  some^Matteo  da  Campione,  according  to  others), 
and  was  in  great  part  completed  by  1500.  Under  Napoleon 
the  work  was  actively  resumed  in  1805,  and  further  deco- 
rations and  repairs  are  constantly  going  on.  The  interior 
of  this  cathedral  is  477  feet  in  length.  186  feet  in  breadth  ; 
height  of  nave,  168  foot,  of  dome,  214  feet,  of  tower,  360 
feet.  The  nave  is  supported  by  52  columns,  the  four  sns- 
taining  the  dome  being  10  feet  and  the  others  8^  feet  in 
diameter,  canopied  niches  with  statues  taking  the  place  of 
capitals;  the  pavement  is  of  mosaic ;  the  vaulting,  painted 
to  imitate  carved  stone,  has  been  ir^ured  by  dampness,  and 
is  unworthy  the  rest  of  this  wonderful  edifice.  The  roof 
is  a  forest  of  Gothic  turrets,  98  in  number,  decorated  with 
exquisite  carvings;  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  adorned 
with  2000  statues,  the  interior  with  700.  Handbooks  of 
travel  usually  state  the  whole  number  of  statues  at  4500, 
but  the  above  figures  are  from  the  best  Milanese  authori- 
ties. The  Piazza  del  Duomo,  an  open  space  around  the 
cathedral,  has  recently  been  enlarged,  hut  still  does  not 
afiord  a  satisfactory  view  of  this  marvellous  building. 
Passing  over  other  very  noteworthy  churches,  that  of  St. 
Ambrose,  founded  in  387  by  the  illustrious  archbishop  him- 
self, is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  architect,  the  anti- 
quarian, and  e.^pecially  to  the  lover  of  early  Christian  art. 
Near  Santa  Maria  della  Orazie,  in  which  are  very  interest- 
ing frescoes,  etc.,  is  the  convent  containing  that  ruined 
ma«terpioce  of  art.  Da  Vinci's  Latt  Snpper.  It  would  be 
impossible  here  even  to  hint  at  the  endless  artistic  and 
literary  treasures  existing  in  Milan.  The  Brera  Gallery 
alone  contains  more  than  400  oil  paintings,  many  of  great 
excellence,  besides  admirable  frescoes,  etc.  In  the  same 
building  is  the  National  Library,  founded  by  Maria  The- 
resa in  1764,  and  recently  enlarged  by  private  donations, 
libraries  from  snppre8!>od  monasteries,  etc.,  until  it  now 
counts  250,000  volumes.  The  famous  Ambrosian  Library, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Borromeo,  has  also  lately  risen  from 
60,000  to  155,000  volumes,  among  which  are  above  15,000 
manuscripts,  some  of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  adjoining 
Gallery  of  Art  contains,  among  its  countless  treasures, 
invaluable  original  drawings  and  manuscripts  by  L.  da 
Vinci.  In  addition  to  public  collections,  Milan  boasts  26 
private  picture-galleries  of  more  or  less  interest.  There 
are  15  museums  of  natural  history,  14  of  medals  and  anti- 
quarian objects  generally.  The  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  of  Milan  are  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and  ad- 
mirably managed ;  the  former  own  a  capital  of  more  than 
$40,000,000.  The  schools,  academies,  musical  conserva- 
tories, etc.  of  Milan  have  a  high  reputation.  There  is  also 
ample  provision  for  public  amusements.  The  theatre  La 
Scala  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  old  and  new 
public  gardens  furnish  charming  promenade!',  and  the 
drive  through  the  Corso  and  around  the  walls  is  most 
agreeable.  Among  the  recent  improvements  in  the  city 
should  be  mentioned  the  Victor  Emmanuel  Gallery,  or  ar- 
cade, which  has  completely  eclipsed  the  old  Cnstoforis.  It 
reprefiont«  a  Latin  cross,  640  feet  long,  48  broa<l,  85  in 
height,  with  a  cupola  165  feet  high.     The  roof  consisti  of 


two  glass  vaults,  one  6  feet  above  the  other.  This  gallery 
is  entered  from  the  Piazza  della  Scala  through  a  superb 
Corinthian  arch  of  granite,  and  contains  about  100  bril- 
liant shops.  The  municipality  has  recently  spent  1,000,000 
francs,  besides  the  cost  of  the  ground,  on  too  new  ceme- 
tery outside  the  Porta  Garibaldi.  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Milan  secures  it  an  immense  inland  trade,  chiefly 
in  grain,  rice,  cheese,  silk,  etc. ;  in  the  suburbs  there  arc 
numerous  and  important  manufactories. 

At  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  (220  B.  r.) 
Milan  was  the  largest  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Cicero  and 
Marcus  Brutus  wore  afterwards  among  its  governors,  and 
in  the  third  century  it  almost  rivalled  Rome.  It  was 
Christianized  very  early — tradition  says  by  St.  Barnabas 
— and  was  made  illustrious  in  the  fourth  century  by  the 
good  and  great  St.  Ambrose.  It  suffered  severely  from  the 
barbarians  in  452,  and  in  558  was  destroyed  by  a  nephew 
of  VitigBs,  who,  according  to  Procopius,  slew  300,000  of  ita 
inhabitants.  After  many  vicissitudes  we  find  Milan  in  the 
eleventh  century  once  more  independent  and  with  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000.  Its  moral  and  intellectual  prosperity 
rose  with  its  material  wealth.  The  celebrated  archbishop 
Aribort  offered  every  encouragement  for  the  education  of 
the  young,  and  from  her  schools  of  philosophy,  medicine, 
etc.  Milan  sent  forth  her  professors  to  Burgundy,  to  France, 
and  to  Germany.  After  this  followed  a  series  of  disastrous 
wars,  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  1 162.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  with  mar. 
vellous  rapidity,  and  in  1176  the  Milanese,  aided  by  the 
neighboring  towns,  defeated  Frederick  at  Legnano.  In 
1227  they  were  once  more  crushed  by  Frederick  II..  In 
1259  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  terrible  Ezzelino  to  get 
possession  of  the  city,  which  failed,  and  from  that  time 
till  1447  Milan  was  governed  by  the  duoal  house  of  the 
Visoonti.  The  so-called  Golden  Ambrosian  republic,  of 
three  years'  duration,  was  followed  in  1450  by  the  duke- 
dom of  the  Sforza,  which  lasted  till  1500.  From  that  time 
Milan  continued  for  the  most  part  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
French,  Spanish,  or  German,  until  1796,  when  the  French 
entered  Milan  and  Napoleon  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic.  In  1814  the  Austrians  took  possession 
of  the  city,  promised  a  liberal  government,  but  pursued  an 
entirely  opposite  policy.  Insurrection  after  insurrection 
broke  out  (1815,  1821,  1833),  each  followed  by  arrests,  im- 
prisonments, executions;  and  a  state  of  chronic  conspiracy 
existed  until  the  "  Glorious  Five  Days'  Revolution,"  which 
began  on  Mar.  18, 1848,  and  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians.  This  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
history  of  Milan,  but  after  four  months  the  enemy  returned 
victorious.  A  new  but  disastrous  insurrection  was  at- 
tempted in  1853.  On  June  8,  1859,  Milan  had  the  happi- 
ness to  welcome  the  Franco-Italian  army  within  her  gates, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  as  the  sovereign  of  her  choice. 
The  town  is  at  present  highly  prosperous.  Pop.  in  1874, 
261,985.  Caroline  C.  Mabsh. 

Milan,  tp.  of  De  Kalb  co..  III.     Pop.  857. 

Milan,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  III.    Pop.  322. 

Milan,  post-v.  (called  also  Camdex,  Cahdex  Mills, 
and  Lowbll)  of  Black  Hawk  tp..  Rock  Island  co.,  III.,  on 
Rock  River  and  on  the  Peoria  and  Rock  Island  R.  R.  It 
has  water-power  and  thriving  manufactures.     Pop.  818. 

Milan,  tp,  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1183. 

Milan,  a  v.  of  Unadilla  tp.,  Livingstone  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  143. 

Milan,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1420. 

Milan,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.,  250  miles 
N.  W.  of  St  Louis,  on  the  Burlington  and  South-western 
R.  R.,  has  1  church,  good  educational  advantages,  2  news- 
papers, 2  steam  saw  and  flouring  mills,  1  woollen-mill,  1 
cooperage,  2  benevolent  institutions,  2  hotels,  and  stores. 
Principal  business,  farming.  It  has  deposits  of  coal,  fire- 
clay, mineral  paint,  and  building-stone.     Pop.  319. 

J.  F.  Beatty,  En.  "  Scllitas  Covsrt  Gaiette." 

Milan,  post-tp.  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Androscog- 
gin River  and  on  the  Grand  'Trunk  Railway,  has  manu- 
factures of  starch,  lumber,  and  other  goods.     Pop.  710. 

Milan,  post-tp.  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  4  churches 
and  several  small  villages.     Pop.  1474. 

Milan,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  0.,  66  miles  W.  of 
Cleveland,  nas  4  churches,  the  Western  Reserve  Normal 
School,  1  large  paint  manufactory,  shipyard,  2  carriage- 
shops,  1  banking-house,  I  newspaper.  Pop.  of  v.  774 ;  of 
tp.  2210.       A.  H.  Balsley,  Ed.  "  Milan  Advertiser." 

Milan  D6p6t,  post-v.  of  Gibson  co.,  Tenn.,  90  miles 
N.  E.  of  Memphis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Memphis  and 
Louisville,  the  Mississippi  Central,  and  the  'Tenncsseo 
R.  Re.,  haa  I  college  and  free  high  school,  1  newspaper. 
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ateam  cotton  and  planing  millp,  3  hotels,  and  a  number  of 
business-firms.  Incorporated  1866.  Pop.  about  2000. 
W.  A.  Wadb,  Ed.  "  Milan  Exchahob." 
Milaz'zo,  large  eoaport  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Messina,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Milazzo,  about  27  miles 
W.  of  the  city  of  Messina.  This  town  stands  partly  on 
the  shore  and  partly  on  a  high  promontory,  which  grad- 
ually slopes  seaward  till  its  rocky  extremity  is  lost  in  the 
waves.  The  lower  town  is  undefended,  but  the  upper  town 
is  walled  and  strongly  fortified.  There  are  some  buildings 
of  interest  here,  and  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  town  be- 
low. The  harbor  is  sufficiently  largo  and  deep  to  receive 
ships  of  war,  and  about  1000  vessels,  including  those  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting-trade,  annually  enter  this  port.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  oil,  wine,  salt  fish,  linseed,  dried 
fruits,  etc.  Fish  of  excellent  quality  abound  in  the  neigh- 
boring waters.  Milazzo  (anc.  Mile)  was  founded  by  the 
Zanolei  more  than  700  years  before  our  era,  and  has  shared 
the  general  vicissitudes  of  the  island.  It  has  been  the 
theatre  of  many  battles,  the  last  in  1880,  when  Garibaldi, 
July  20,  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over  tbo  Neapolitan 
troops,  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Milazzo 
and  the  city  of  Messina.     Pop.  in  1874,  12,060. 

Mil'bridge,  a  maritime  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Washington 
CO.,  Me.,  on  Narraquagus  Bay,  .30  miles  W.  of  Macbias. 
Shipbuilding,  the  fisheries,  and  trade  are  the  leading  in- 
dustrial pursuits.     Fop.  1558. 

]IIil'barn«  post-v.  of  Ballard  co.,  Ky.,  17  miles  E.  of 
Columbus.     Pop.  314. 

Milbam  (William  Hexrt),  b.  at  Philadelphia  SepL 
26,  1823 ;  removed  in  childhood  to  Jacksonville,  III. ; 
studied  at  Illinois  College,  notwithstanding  a  partial  loss 
of  sight ;  became  a  Methodist  itinerant  preacher  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States:  was  settled 
for  a  time  at  Montgomery,  and  afterwards  at  Mobile,  Ala.  ; 
became  a  popular  and  eloquent  lecturer  and  chaplain  to 
Congress;  went  to  England  in  1856,  and  lectured  with 
success  in  the  principal  cities.  On  his  return  he  was  or- 
dained in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  returned 
in  1872  to  Methodism.  He  is  widely  known  as  "  the  blind 
preacher,"  and  has  published  lit'Jic.  Ajct;,  and  Saddle~Baij» 
(1837),  Ten  Yean  of  Preacher  Life  (18S9),  and  Pioneen 
and  People  of  the  Miaeitnppi  Valley  (1860). 

Mil'dew  [Ang.-Sax.  mildenie  ;  Qcr.  Mehlthnu,  "meal- 
dew  "],  the  popular  name  of  certain  minute  parasitic  fungi 
in  which  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  find  one  of  their 
most  dangerous  enemies.  The  name  was  originally  re- 
stricted to  the  white  moulds  of  the  genus  Botrylit,  but  is 
now  commonly  applied  also  to  other  genera,  even  to  the 
dark-colored  fungi  which  attack  our  fruit  trees.  The  most 
important  of  these  parasitic  fungi  are  those  which  infest 
the  cereals  and  often  injure  the  grain-orops  very  materially, 
such  as  the  wheat  mildew  [Puceinia  fframinin)^  the  red  rust 
{Tricliobatit  rubiyn  and  lineare),  the  smut  {Uttilago.Mt/e- 
tum)t  and  the  bunt  ( Tilletia  cariee).  As  a  preventive 
against  this  disease  the  seed-wheat  is  treated  to  a  bath  of 
8  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  kills  the  spores 
carried  along  with  the  grain.  Another  very  injurious  and 
widely  disseminated  mildew  ( Oidiuvi  TiKkeri)  is  that  which 
attacks  the  grapevine,  destroying  the  foliage,  and  thereby 
preventing  the  fruit  from  ripening.  It  appears  as  grayish 
spots  on  the  young  shoots,  tne  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  stems  of  the  fruit,  and  has  often  caused  great  de- 
struction and  desolation  in  the  wine-growing  regions  of 
Europe.  As  a  remedy  against  this  disease  the  vines  and 
trellises  are  sprinkled  in  early  spring,  when  the  buds  first 
appear,  with  a  solution  of  8^  ounces  of  common  salt  and 
4  ounces  of  saltpetre,  with  36  ounces  of  water,  to  which 
are  added  10  drops  of  oil  of  rosemary  and  10  drops  of  oil 
of  lavender,  1  part  of  this  solution  being  mixed  with  100 
parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  applied  by  the  aid  of  a 
syringe.  Afterwards,  when  the  leaves  have  expanded, 
they  are  well  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur  by  the  aid  of 
a  bellows  especially  contrived  for  the  puqiose.  Also  roses, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  and  peas  arc  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew  when  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere  take  place 
after  a  long  interval  of  close,  damp  air.  Some  kinds  of 
fungi,  also  known  under  the  name  of  mildew,  attack  even 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics  and  paper  when  kept  in  a  damp 
place,  and  appear  on  the  surface  as  dark  spots. 

Mile  [Lat.  milU  pasmum,  a  ''thousand  paces,"  of  five 
Roman  feet  each],  the  name  for  a  great  number  of  linear 
measures,  each  remotely  derived  from  the  Roman  mile. 
Among  the  principal  miles  are  the  following : 

English  and  U.  8.  statute  mile =  1. 

RoDisn  mile =  J193 

KoKlish  nautical  or  geographical  mile =  l.l.'SS 

German  "  "     =4.611 

Scotch  mile,  ancient —1.127 


Irish  mile,  ancient _ —  1.27S 

Oerman  short  mile -  =3.8!>7 

"       lone      "   - _  =-6.76S 

Prussian  mile =  4.680 

Danish       "    „ ==4.684 

Swedish      "   =6.648 

The  geographical  mile  is  one  minute  of  the  earth's  equator ; 
the  German  geographical  mile  is  four  times  as  long  as 
ours.  Our  statute  mile  was  fixed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  at  5280  feet,  and  has  not  since  been  changed. 
Miles,  tp.  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1325. 
Miles  (Jahes  Warlkt),  b.  1819  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
graduated  at  South  Carolina  College ;  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  became  a  foreign 
missionary  ;  was  assistant  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Charles- 
ton ;  was  afterwards  professor  of  Greek  and  history  in 
Charleston  College.  Ilis  writings  have  vigor  and  merit 
Among  them  is  Philoinphie  Throloijy  (1849). 

Miles  (Gen.  Nelsox  A.),  b.  at  Wachusettville,  Mass., 
Aug.  8,  1830;  entered  the  volunteer  service  as  lieutenant 
in  the  22d  IVIassacbusetts  Vols.  Oct.,  1861 ;  was  distin- 
guished at  Fair  Oaks  and  at  Malvern ;  became  adjutant- 
general  of  a  brigade;  was  appointed  colonel  61st  New 
York  Vols.  Sept.  30,  1862,  which  he  commanded  at  Fred- 
ericksburg; was  severely  wounded  at  Chancellorvville ; 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  May  12,  1864;  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864 ;  appointed 
brevet  major-general  Dec.,  1864 ;  colonel  of  40th  Infantry 
n.  S.  A.  July  28,  1866;  transferred  to  the  5th  Infantry 
Mar.  15,  1SG9,  and  commissioned  brevet  brigadier  and 
brevet  major-general  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  2,  18C7. 

Miles  (Pliky),  b.  at  Watertown,  N.  T.,  in  1818;  was 
in  early  life  a  sohool-teaeher;  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  and  studied  law ;  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe,  and  narrated  his  experiences  in  several  news- 
papers over  the  signature  of  "  Commnnipaw."  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes— .9enCtmenr«  of  FlwKere,  Statistical 
Register  (1848),  Elements  of  Mnemotechnyf  or  Art  of  Metn- 
org  (1848),  which  had  1  English  and  7  American  editions ; 
ffortkurfari,  or  RamhUs  in  Iceland  (1854),  Ocran  Steam 
Navigation  (1857),  and  Postal  Jfe/orm  (1855).  To  the  sub- 
ject of  postal  reform  he  devoted  his  later  yean  with  emi- 
nent aueoess.     D.  in  Malta  Apr.  6,  1865. 

Miles  (Richard  Pics),  b.  in  Maryland  May  17,  1791; 
was  consecrated  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1888.     O.  Feb.  1,  1860. 

Miles  (W.  PoRonER),  b.  July,  1828,  in  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  graduated  at  Charleston  College,  and  stndied  law ; 
was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  Charleston  Col- 
lege; mayor  of  Charleston  1856  and  1857,  and  introduced 
improved  police  and  drainage  systems;  was  distinguished 
for  gallant  and  humane  labors  during  the  yellow-fever 
season  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1855 ;  member  of  Congress  1857-61 ; 
and  afterwards  a  Confederate  colonel  and  Congressman. 

Miles'burg,  post-b.  of  Boggs  tp..  Centre  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bello- 
fonte  branch,  2  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bellofonte.     Pop.  600. 

Mile'tns,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Ionia, 
was  on  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Meander,  and  existed  as  a  iowa  at  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  planted  their  first  colonies  in  Asia  Minor;  but  on 
the  arrival  of  the  lonians  under  Neleus  all  the  male  citi- 
zens of  the  ancient  population  (Carians  or  Leieges)  were 
massacred.  Miletus  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
maritime  and  commercial  places  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
monopolized  the  trade  of  the  Euxinc ;  it  sent  its  vessels  into 
the  Atlantic;  it  formed  a  great  number  of  prosperous  colo- 
nies, such  as  Abydos  and  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont, 
Cyxicus  on  the  Propontis,  Sinope  and  Amisus  on  the  Eux- 
Ine,  and  others  in  Thrace,  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Borys- 
thenes.  It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Lydian  and 
Persian  rule,  but  after  its  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Per- 
sia in  500  B.  c.  under  HiSTl^cs  (which  see),  its  strength 
was  broken.  It  gave  some  signs  of  life  during  the  Pclo- 
ponnesian  war  by  throwing  off  the  Athenian  yoke  ;  it  after- 
ward attempted  to  resist  Alexander  the  Great,  and  contin- 
ued a  place  of  commercial  consequence  until  destroyed  by 
the  Turks.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  Palattia,  whioh  is 
described  as  "  a  fover-stricken  place." 
Mil'fieid,  a  r.  of  Dover  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.  Pop.  94. 
Mil'ford,  post-tp.  of  Lassen  oo.,  Oal.  Pop.  113. 
Milford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wepowaug  River, 
and  on  the  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  has 
several  churches  and  schools,  a  manufactory  of  straw 
goods,  2  hotels,  and  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  3405. 

Milfordt  post-v.  and  hundred  of  Kent  eo.,  Del.,  on 
Mispillion  River  and  on  the  Junction  and  Breakwater 
R.  B.,  ia  a  shipping-point  for  produce,  has  several  ehnroh^O 
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and  lehoola,  2  hoUIs,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  eontains 
North  Hilford  (which  gee).     Pop.  3093. 

Milfordj  po8t-v.  and  tp.  of  Iroqaoia  oo.,  III.,  on  Sugar 
Creek  and  on  the  Chieago  Danville  and  Vincennea  R.  R., 
10  miles  S.  of  Wataeea.    Pop.  of  r.  230;  of  tp.  1107. 

Hilford,  a  v,  (Cbirrr  P.  0.)  of  Clay  tp.,  Decatur  eo., 
Ind.,  9  milea  W.  of  Oreenaburg.    Pop.  316. 

Milford,  po8t-T.  of  Van  Buren  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind., 
on  Turkey  Creek  and  on  the  Cincinnati  W'aba.ih  and  Mich- 
igan R.  R.,  18  milea  K.  of  Wabaah.    Pop.  432. 

Milford,  tp.  of  La  Grange  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1283. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Crawford  oo.,  la.    Pop.  663. 

Hilford,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  503. 

Milford,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Riley  co.,  Kan.,  near  the 
N.  B.  bonk  oi^the  Republican  Rirer,  20  milea  W.  of  Man- 
hatUn.    Pop.  741. 

Milford,  poat-T.  of  Bracken  oo.,  Ky.,  10  milea  S.  W. 
ot  Brookville,  the  county-seat.     Pop.  108, 

Milford,  poat-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  rirer  Penobscot  and  on  the  European  and  North 
American  R.  R.,  haa  manufactures  of  lumoer.    Pop.  827. 

Milford,  post-r,  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  30 
milea  6.  W.  from  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R., 
has  3  railways,  2  banks,  and  atorca ;  ia  one  of  the  largeat 
boatbuilding  centres  in  the  country.     Pop.  9890. 

W.  H.  Cook,  Ed.'"Milvobd  Journal." 

Milford,  poat-T.  and  tp.  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  Zi  milea 
N.  W.  of  Detroit,  on  the  Flint  and  P£re  Marc^uette  R.  R., 
haa  4  churcbea,  a  graded  union  school,  1  banking-house,  a 
foundry,  1  newspaper,  and  several  manufacturing  interests. 
Pop.  1767.  I.  P.  Jacksox,  Ed.  "  Milford  TiMra." 

Milford,  post-tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  632. 

Milford,  poat-T.  and  tp.  of  Seward  co..  Neb.,  on  Big 
Bine  River,  22  miles  W.  of  Lincoln,  in  an  agrionltural  re- 
gion.    Pop.  659. 

Milford,  post-T.  and  tp.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  fiO 
miles  N.  W.  of  Boston,  was  incorporated  1794,  haa  a  free 
library,  a  good  high  school,  2  banks,  1  hotel,  sends  220,000 
gallons  of  milk  to  Boston  annually,  and  large  quantities 
of  knitting-cotton,  men's  boots  and  shoes,  tassels,  picture 
and  mirror  frames,  and  furniture  of  all  kinds.  Granite- 
quarryini;  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Pop. 
2606.  O.  E.  Foster,  Ed.  '■  Milford  Wbeklt  Exterprise." 

Milford,  post-r.  of  Alexandria  tp.,  Hunterdon  oo.,  N.  J., 
near  the  Delaware  River  and  on  toe  Belvidcre  Delaware 
R.  R. 

Milford,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  11  niiles 
8.  of  Cooperstown.  The  township  is  traversed  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna Rirer  and  the  Cooperstown  and  Susquehanna 
Valley  R.R.    Pop.  2301. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Butler  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1828. 

Milford,  poat-v.  of  Miami  tp.,  Clermont  eo.,  C,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Little  Miami  Rirer.  Milford  R.  R.  Station 
(called  alao  Montauk)  ia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  rirer,  in 
Hamilton  county,  on  the  Little  Miami  R.  R.    Pop.  of  v.  620. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Defiance  co.,  0.    Pop.  1555. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.    Pop.  1024. 

Milford,  Union  co.,  0.    See  Milford  Centre. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Bueka  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2900. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Juniata  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1158. 

Milford,  post-T.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pike  co..  Pa.,  97  milea 

from  New  York  City,  has  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  7  hotels, 

and  stores.     It  is  a  popular  summer  resort  for  touriiits. 

Principal  occupation,  farming.     Pop.  of  v.  746  ;  of  tp.  912. 

James  H.  Do.nv,  Ed.  "Milford  Herald." 

Milford,  tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1409. 
_  Milford,  post-T.  of  Ellis  co.,  Tex.,  25  milea  W.  of  Cor- 
sieana,  haa  4  churches  and  good  aehools.     Pop.  995. 

Milford,  post-tp.  of  Jefferaon  co..  Wis.    Pop.  1608. 

Milford  Centre  (Milford  R.  R.  Statioii),  poat-v.  of 
ITnion  tp..  Union  co.,  0.,  at  the  creasing  of  the  Cleveland 
Colnmbua  and  Cincinnati  and  tbe  Colnmbua  Chicago  and 
Indiana  Central  R.  Ra.     Pop.  372. 

Milford  Square,  poat-v.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  40  miles 
N.of  Philadelphia,  has  several  large  mills,  I  printing-office 
publishing  three  diflfcrent  papers,  and  stores.  Principal 
employment,  farming.     Pop.  about  200. 

J.  Q.  Stauffer,  Ed.  "  Reforuer  and  Agriculturist." 

Milfort'  (Oen.  Lb  Clerc),  b.  at  iitiiirea,  France,  about 
1750 ;  same  to  America  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  and 
after  travelling  through  the  British  colonies  settled  among 
the  Creeka  about  1776;  married  a  sister  of  Alexander  Mac- 
Oillivray ;  became  a  chief  and  took  part  in  tbe  war  against 
the  Southern  oolonists.    In  1796,  after  the  death  of  bia 


wife,  he  returned  to  France ;  became  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  ;  published  a  work  upon  bis  Amer- 
ican adventures  and  his  residence  in  the  Creek  Nation 
(1802),  and  d.  at  H6ziires  in  1817. 

Milhaa',  or  Millan,  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aveyron,  on  the  Tarn.  It  haa  large  tanneries  and 
manufactures  of  gloves,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  leather,  wool,  and  timber.  During  the  religious  wars  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Calvinists,  but  its 
castle  was  demolished  by  Louis  XIII.    Pop.  12,636. 

Mil'itarr,  tp.  of  Winneshiek  co.,'Ia.    Pop.  1515. 

Military  Academies,  as  they  now  exist,  are  of  quite 
modem  origin.  In  modem  times  many  circumstances 
have  combined  to  make  war  far  more  a  matter  of  science 
and  skill,  and  less  a  matter  of  brute  force  and  courage, 
than  formerly.  Hence  the  great  necessity  for  a  thorough 
preparation  of  officers,  upon  whose  character  and  ability 
the  results  of  war,  with  all  its  momentous  conaequenocs, 
must  very  greatly  depend.  As  the  peculiar  instruction  and 
training  required  cannot  bo  furnished  by  the  ordinary  ed- 
ucational institution.^,  special  schools  have  been  judged 
necessary,  and  have  been  carefully  organized  by  tbe  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  globe.  Only  the  principal  mili- 
tary schools  of  some  of  tbe  great  military  powora  are  here 
noticed. 

Great  Britain.  1.  The  Xoj/al  Militan/  Aeademg  at 
Woolwich,  inatitutod  in  1741,  for  the  instruction  of  officers 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers.  Admission  is  by  open  com- 
petitive examinations,  conducted  by  the  civil  service  com- 
missioners, and  hold  twice  a  year.  The  subjects  are  math- 
ematics, English  language,  literature,  and  history,  Latin 
and  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish  or 
Hindustani,  chemistry,  general  and  physical  geography, 
free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing.  Of  these  subjects,  the 
candidate  is  examined  in  only  four,  exclusive  of  drawing, 
one  being  mathematics.  Age  of  admission,  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  embraces  mathematics,  fortlBoation,  artil- 
lery, military  drawing  and  reconnaissance,  militai^  history 
and  geography,  French  or  German,  elementary  chemistry 
and  physics,  drills,  and  exercises;  certain  voluntary  sub- 
jects being  allowed  to  be  taken  up  at  the  option  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  cadets  pay  an  annual  contribution,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  same  for  all,  being  greatest  for  sons  of 
civiliana,  leaa  for  eona  of  military  and  naval  officers,  and 
least  for  sons  of  deceased  officers  whose  families  are  in  pe- 
cuniary distress.  The  queen's  cadets  pay  nothing.  In 
Feb.,  1875,  there  wore  198  cadets  and  about  20  professors 
and  instructors,  besides  the  staff  of  government  and  admin- 
istration. Tbe  academy  prepares  candidates  for  tbe  royal 
engineera  and  tbe  royal  artillery,  tbe  best  scholars  being 
allowed  to  choose  the  engineer  corps. 

2.  Tlie  Rnyal  Militarji  Collnje  at  Sandhurst,  instituted 
in  1799.  It  is  for  the  instruction  of  those  intended  for 
officers  of  cavalry  or  infantry.  Its  object  is  to  afford  a 
apecial  military  education  to  sublieutenants  recently  com- 
missioned and  to  successful  candidates  in  the  competitive 
examinations  for  commissions.  The  number  of  students 
varies  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  service ;  it  is 
now  250,  with  about  24  professors  and  inatrnctora,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  staff  of  government  and  administration,  con- 
sisting of  6  officers.  Admission  is  by  competitive  exam- 
ination before  the  civil  service  commission.  The  course 
lasts  one  year,  divided  into  two  terms.  Tbe  course  of  in- 
struction embraces  the  regulations  and  orders  for  the  army, 
regimental  interior  economy,  accounts  and  correspondence, 
military  law,  elements  of  tactics,  field  fortification  and  the 
elements  of  permanent  fortification,  military  topography 
and  rooonnoissance,  infantry  and  field  artillery  drill,  rid- 
ing, gymnastics.  The  sub-licutcnants  have  the  pay  of 
their  grade;  the  other  students  receive  no  pay ;  all  students 
pay  for  messing  and  washing. 

3.  The  Staff  CulUgn  at  Sandhurst  fs  for  the  instruction 
of  staff  officers.  Formerly,  tbe  senior  department  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  it  is  now  a  distinct  institution. 
Admission  ia  wholly  by  competitive  examination,  open  to 
officera  of  all  arms  of  tbe  service,  including  artillery  and 
engineers.  Candidates  must  have  served  five  years,  and 
also  have  certain  certificates  from  their  superiors.  The 
subjects  of  the  competitive  examination  are  mathematics, 
military  history  and  geography,  French,  German,  and 
Hindustani,  fortification,  military  drawing,  geology,  and 
chemistry;  mathematics,  one  of  the  throe  languages,  and 
elementary  field  fortification  are  obligatory;  the  remaining 
subjects  are  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  The  course 
lasts  two  yeara,  and  embracea  fortification  and  field  engi- 
neering, artillery,  topography,  etc.,  reconnoissance,  military 
art,  history  and  geography,  military  administration  and 
law,  French,  German,  or  Hindustani,  military  telegraphy  ^ 
and  signalling,  riding.    These  are  obligatory,  and  geology,    V_ 
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two  of  the  three  lanf;aaj;c!i,  and  experimental  sciences  are 
voluntary.  The  number  of  students  is  40,  with  10  profes- 
sors and  instructors,  exclusive  of  the  staif  of  goremment 
and  in.otrnction. 

4.  Great  Britain  has  also  the  Rogal  School  of  Military 
J^ntfineering  at  Chatham,  the  Advanced  Clan  of  Artillery 
O^trn  at  Woolwich,  the  School  of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburj- 
ness.  the  Survey  Clam  at  Aldershott,  the  School  of  Miuketry 
at  Hythe,  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley,  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dublin,  tehool*  and  atylamt 
for  soldiers  and  soldiers*  children, 

France.  1.  The  Polytechnic  School  at  Pari: — This  cel- 
ebrated school  was  commenced  in  1794,  but  received  its 
organic  law  In  1799  from  La  Place,  then  minister  of  the 
interior  under  Napoleon.  It  is  a  scientific  school,  giving 
a  preparatory  education  for  several  branches  of  the  public 
service — vis.  the  engineers,  artillery,  and  staff,  the  depart- 
ment of  powder  ami  saltpetre,  the  nary  and  marine  artil- 
lery, the  naval  architect*,  the  hydrographical  engineers, 
the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges  (pontt  et  chaumfet),  the 
corps  of  mines,  the  telegraph  department,  the  tobacco  de- 
partment, and  for  other  branches  requiring  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Ad- 
mission is  wholly  by  competitive  examination.  Age  of 
admiision,  sixteen  to  twenty  years,  or,  if  in  the  army,  not 
over  twenty-five  years.  The  candidate  must  have  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science  or  of  bachelor  of  literature, 
and  is  examined  in  arithmetic,  problems  in  descriptive 
t  geometry,  French,  resolution  of  triangles,  figure  and  color 
drawings,  algebra  and  analytical  geometry,  elementary  and 
descriptive  geometry,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  German 
language.  The  courselasts  two  years,  and  embraces  analy- 
sis, descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy,  mechanics  and 
machines,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geodesy,  archi- 
tecture and  public  works,  topography,  military  art  and  for- 
tification, composition  and  French  literature,  German  lan- 
guage, history,  figure,  landscape,  and  color  drawing.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  about  500,  with  about  32  professors  and 
instructors,  exclusive  of  the  staff  of  government  and  admin- 
istration. Pupils  pay  a  certain  amount  annually,  but  aid 
is  given  by  the  state  to  those  needing  it.  As  a  scientific, 
and  especially  as  a  mathematical,  school  this  institution 
is  probably  not  surpassed,  if  equalled.  Among  its  early 
professors  are  such  names  as  Lagrange,  La  Place,  and 
Monge ;  among  its  pupils,  Malus,  Ilauy,  Biot,  Poisson,  Do 
Barante,  Arago,  Cauchy,  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciire,  and  Elio 
de  Beaumont. 

2.  The  Special  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr  is  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  those  destined  to  become  officers  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  marine  corps.  A  certain  number  of 
the  highest  graduates  compete  for  admission  to  the  Staff 
School  at  Paris.  The  course  of  study  lasts  two  years,  em- 
bracing topography,  fortification,  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, artillery,  military  art  and  history,  geography,  hy- 
giene, literature,  German,  drawing,  and  military  exercises. 
There  are  now  (Feb.,  1875)  about  700  pupils,  with  about 
42  professors  and  instructors,  and  about  26  military  officers 
of  instruction  in  drill,  etc.,  exclusive  of  the  staff  of  govern- 
ment and  administration.  Age  of  admission,  seventeen  to 
twenty,  or,  if  already  in  the  army,  not  over  twenty-five 
years.  Admission  is  wholly  by  competitive  examination 
in  the  following  subjects — viz.  Fronen  composition,  Latin 
version,  mathematical  composition  and  use  of  logarithms, 
mechanical  and  imitation  drawing,  drawing  with  India 
ink,  arithmetic,  algebra  and  plane  trigonometry,  geom- 
etry, descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry, 
history,  geography,  German.  The  school  is  more  military 
and  practical,  and  less  theoretical  and  scientific,  than  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

3.  Franco  has  also  the  School  of  Artillery  and  Kngineern 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  Cavalry  School  at  Saumur,  the  Staff 
School  at  Paris,  the  Military  Orphan  School  at  La  Fliche, 
the  Medical  School  at  Paris,  the  School  of  Mwketry  and 
the  Gymnaelic  School  at  Vincennes,  the  Mutic  School  and 
reyimental  schools. 

Prussia.  1.  The  War  SchooU. — These  schools  are  eight 
in  number,  situated  at  Erfurt,  Potsdam,  Neisse,  Engers, 
CasscI,  Hanover,  Anclam,  and  Metz,  and  are  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  those  intended  for  oflicers  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  as  preparatory  to  the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers' School.  To  become  an  officer  in  the  Prussian 
army  a  young  man  obtains  a  nomination  from  the  colonel 
of  some  regiment,  which  ho  then  enters  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, with  a  recognition  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  rank 
of  officer;  before  attaining  which  he  must  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  subiects  of  a  good  general  education,  serve 
six  to  nine  months  with  the  troops,  attend  a  war  school 
nine  months,  and  pass  an  examination  in  professional 
subjects.  Oflicers  of  artillery  and  engineers  must  also 
pass  through  the  Artillery  and  Engineers'  School.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  tactics,  fortification,  science 


of  arms,  military  surveying  and  drawing,  drill  in  infantry 
exorcises,  manual  of  the  piece  in  artillery,  gymnastics, 
fencing,  riding,  and  musketry  practice.  'There  is  about 
six  weeks'  exercise  in  the  field  in  surveying,  reconnoisganeo, 
and  applied  tactics.  The  course  lasts  about  nine  months. 
There  are  in  the  war  school  at  Anclam  100  pupils,  with  1 
major  commanding,  1  adjutant,  6  instructors  of  tactics, 
etc.,  and  8  professors. 

2.  The  Cadet  SchooU. — There  are  seven  of  these  schools 
— viz.  a  senior  cadet  school  at  Berlin,  and  six  junior  cadet 
schools,  preparatory  to  the  senior,  situated  at  Potsdam, 
Culm,  Wahlstatt,  Bensberg,  Ploen,  and  Oranienstein.  Usu- 
ally, four  years  are  parsed  in  the  junior  school,  two  years 
in  the  senior  school,  and  then  the  usual  term  at  a  war 
school ;  but  some  of  the  best  pupils  pass  an  additional  year 
at  the  senior  school,  and  do  not  pass  through  the  war  school. 
There  is  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  junior  schools, 
not  competitive;  from  the  junior  schools  pupils  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  senior  school  without  special  examination,  or 
a  pupil  may  be  admitted  to  the  senior  school  on  examina- 
tion without  having  passed  through  the  junior  school.  Age 
of  admission  to  the  junior  schools,  about  ten  years ;  to  the 
senior,  about  fifteen  years.  The  course  at  the  senior  school 
embraces  religious  instruction,  Latin,  German,  French, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  physics,  {nilitary  draw- 
ing, imitation  drawing,  drill,  fencing,  riding,  and  gymnas- 
tics. For  the  additional  year,  science  of  arms,  tactics,  for- 
tification, military  surveying  and  drawing,  topography, 
military  service  and  correspondence,  French  and  military 
exercises,  etc.  At  the  senior  school  in  Jan.,  1 875,  there  were 
700  cadets  (a  number  to  be  soon  increased  to  800),  with  3  offi- 
cers for  superintendence,  28  officers  of  companies,  10  mili- 
tary instructors,  27  civilian  professors  ana  instructors,  5 
surgeons  and  chaplains.  Total  for  snperiotcndcncc  and 
instruction,  73.  In  the  junior  schools  the  course  embraces 
Bible  history,  Latin,  German  grammar  and  composition, 
French,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  drawing,  writing,  drill,  gymnai- 
tics,  fencing,  and  dancing.  In  each  junior  school  there 
are  about  200  pupils,  with  15  military  officers  and  instruct- 
ors, and  9  civilian  instmctors.  Cadets  in  all  the  schools 
pay  a  certain  sum,  but  itate  aid  is  given  as  circumstances 
require  it. 

3.  The  War  Academy  at  Berlin.  This  is  properly  a 
military  university,  designed  to  raise  the  scientifio  spirit 
of  tho  army,  with  the  special  object  of  giving  to  the 
most  ablo  officers  of  all  arms,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years'  service,  such  an  education  as  will  fit  them  for  posts 
of  high  command — for  the  staff,  as  instructors  in  military 
schools,  and  for  other  duties  demanding  superior  ability 
and  attainments.  The  course  lasts  three  years,  and  em- 
braces tactics,  science  of  arms,  mathematics,  general,  phys- 
ical, and  military  geogrophy,  fortification,  history,  history 
of  the  art  of  war,  military  administration,  surveying, 
geodesy,  staff  duty,  history  of  literature,  military  hygiene, 
military  law,  physics,  chemistry,  art  of  sieges,  French, 
and  Russian.  Part  of  the  course  is  voluntary.  Practical 
instruction  in  the  field  is  also  given  in  surveying,  field- 
sketching,  staff  duty,  etc.  In  Jan.,  1875,  there  were  278 
pupils,  22  military  professors  and  instructors,  13  civilian 
professors  and  instructors,  and  4  officers  of  govommcnt 
and  administration,  besides  a  number  of  civilian  employes. 
Admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  officers 
of  all  arms  of  the  service  who  have  seen  three  years'  ac- 
tual service,  and  who  can  obtain  from  their  superiors  cer- 
tificates of  character,  ability,  practical  skill  as  regimental 
officers,  good  health,  freedom  from  pecuniary  difficulties. 
The  subjects  of  this  examination  are  usually  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  fortification,  science  of  arms,  tactics, 
and  French. 

4.  Prussia  has  also  an  Artillery  and  Engineer  School  at 
Berlin,  a  Military  Riding  School  at  Hanover,  a  School  of 
Musketry  at  Spandau,  a  School  of  Gminery  at  Berlin,  a 
Gymnastic  School  at  Berlin,  two  medical  schools  and  a  rcl- 
erinary  school  at  Berlin,  besides  schools  for  soldiers  and 
their  children. 

Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  powers  have 
their  systems  of  military  soliools,  of  which  tnose  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  would  be  cspocially  noticeable,  but  those 
described  may  bo  considered  typical  of  all  tho  rest. 

The  United  States.  Tho  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  (See  West  Point.)  The  conception  of  a  military 
academy  in  this  country  dates  back  to  1776,  when  the  lack 
of  competent  oflicers  for  the  army  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  "  prepare 
and  bring  in  a  plan  of  a  military  academy  at  the  army," 
but  no  further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken.  Wash- 
ington invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  in 
1793,  and  in  1796  recommended  tho  institution  of  a  mili- 
tary academy.  Tho  same  thing  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr. 
McHenry,  secretary  of  war,  in  1800,  and  a  statement  far- 
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niched  in  1801  in  answer  to  a  call  by  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. The  results  were,  a  provision  in  1794  fur  a  corps 
of  artillerists  and  engineers  of  foor  battalions,  to  eacli  of 
which  8  cadets  were  to  be  attached,  with  some  provision 
for  instruction  ;  an  additional  regiment  of  artillerists  and 
engineers  was  authorized  in  1798,  the  number  of  cadets 
being  increased  to  56,  with  provision  for  books,  etc.,  and 
authority  to  appoint  4  teachers ;  finally,  the  act  of  Mar. 
IS,  1802,  founding  the  Military  Academy.  The  artillerists 
and  engineers  were  made  distinct  corps,  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers to  be  stationed  at  West  Point  and  to  constitute  a 
military  academy.  Forty  cadets  were  attached  to  one 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  10  cadets  to  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers. The  senior  engineer  officer  present  was  to  be  super- 
intendent In  1803  a  teacher  of  French  and  a  teacher  of 
drawing  were  authorized.  The  Military  Academy  was  thus 
formally  established,  but  these  provisions  were  far  from 
nifficient.  Between  1802  and  1812  there  were  in  all  but  6 
instructors  at  West  Point,  of  whom  only  from  2  to  4  were 
present  at  the  same  time.  By  the  act  of  Apr.  29,  1812, 
It  is  declared  that  the  Military  Academy  shall  consist 
of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and,  in  addition  to  the  teach- 
ers of  French  and  drawing,  a  professor  of  natural  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  a 
professor  of  engineering,  with  an  assistant  for  each.  The 
number  of  cadets  was  limited  to  250.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion was  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years,  the  candidate 
to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
to  engage,  with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  to 
eerre  five  years,  unless  sooner  discnarged.  By  this  and 
preceding  acts,  the  pergnnnel  of  the  Academy  was  made  a 
military  body  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War. 
At  this  early  period  seems  to  have  been  established  the 
policy,  since  adhered  to,  not  to  maintain  any  considerable 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  but  to  educate  thoroughly 
officers  who  should  be  competent  to  organize  and  instruct 
the  new  levies  which  must  form  the  great  mass  of  the  army 
in  time  of  war.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
the  Academy  furnished  only  89  graduates.  In  1815  a 
change  was  made  by  an  order  of  the  war  department,  re- 
quiring a  permanent  superintendent,  and  making  the  chief 
of  the  corps  of  engineers  inspector  of  the  Academy,  with 
the  direction  that  no  officer  of  the  army  of  whatever  rank 
should  exercise  command  at  West  Point  unless  subordinate 
to  the  inspector  or  to  the  superintendent.  Rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  Academy  were  made,  and  those  of  1816 
provided  for  a  board  of  visitors.  Semi-annual  examina- 
tions wore  ordered,  and  a  course  of  study  was  drawn  up 
and  approved.  The  uniform  of  the  cadets,  nearly  the 
same  as  now  worn,  was  prescribed  by  a  general  order  in 
1816. 

With  all  that  had  been  done  up  to  1817,  the  results  were 
very  unsatisfactory.  There  was  a  great  lack  of  system  and 
subordination  J  cadets  were  admitted  without  regard  to 
age  or  qualification ;  many  of  them  were  unfit  for  their  po- 
■ition.s,  and  they  were  under  no  proper  control.  Although 
owing  much  to  the  efforts  of  its  two  first  superintendents, 
and  especially  to  Col.  Jonathan  Williams,  the  real  initia- 
tion of  the  Academy,  as  it  has  since  been,  dates  from  the 
appointment  of  Brevet  Major  (afterward  General)  Sylva- 
nus  Thayer  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  assumed  com- 
mand July  28,  1817.  Major  Thoyer  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  as  well  as  of  the  Academy,  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812,  had  studied  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  France,  and  by  both  oharaoter  and  attain- 
ments possessed  rare  qualifications  for  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent. The  Academy  is  to-day  substantially  what 
it  was  made  by  Major  Thayer  during  the  si.xteen  years  of 
his  administration,  with  the  aid  of  able  officers  and  pro- 
fessors under  him.  He  established  the  office  of  command- 
ant of  cadets  and  instructor  of  tactics,  since  recognized  by 
Congress;  arranged  a  course  of  studies;  introduced  the 
division  of  classes  into  sections,  and  transfers  between  the 
sections ;  introduced  weekly  class  reports  showing  weekly 
progress,  and  by  a  system  of  daily  marks  indicating  the 
individual  progress  of  cadets.  The  cheek-book  controlling 
the  expenses  of  cadets,  the  extensive  use  of  the  black- 
board, and  the  essential  parts  of  the  regulations  now 
governing  the  Academy,  are  due  to  him.  Ten  months  of 
the  year  were  allotted  to  academic  duties,  and  two  months 
to  those  of  camp.  Ho  inculcated  by  precept  and  example 
that  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty  and  unquestioning,  prompt 
obedience  to  lawful  authority  which  still  distinguish  the 
graduate  of  West  Point.  Under  the  able  superintendents 
who  have  succeeded  bim  the  system  has  been  steadily 
maintained,  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  improved, 
new  textbooks,  instruments,  and  apparatus  introduced,  and 
most  of  the  important  buildings  and  improvements  have 
been  constructed.  Besides  the  departments  already  men- 
I        tioned,  the  professorship  of  geography,  history,  and  ethics 


professor;  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology  by  act  of  July  5,  1838 ;  the  professorships  of 
French  and  of  drawing  by  act  of  Aug.  8, 1846;  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Spanish  by  act  of  Feb.  16, 1857;  the  depart- 
ment of  law,  with  an  officer  detailed  from  the  judge-advo- 
cates of  the  army  as  professor,  was  anthorized  in  1874. 
In  1840,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  commandant  of  cadets 
was  to  be  the  instructor  of  either  artillery,  cavalry,  or  in- 
fantry tactics,  or  of  practical  engineering,  and  by  act  of 
Juno  12,  1858,  he  was  made  instructor  of  artillery,  in- 
fantry, and  cavalry  tactics.  In  1838  an  act  of  Congress 
required  cadets  to  bind  themselves  to  serve  eight  years  in- 
stead of  five.  Instruction  in  light  artillery  and  riding  was 
introduced  in  1839. 

In  the  appointment  of  cadets  it  has  been  admitted  as  a 
principle  that  the  sons  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives 
m  the  defence  of  the  country  should  have  preference. 
The  custom  of  appointing  cadets  from  districts  naturally 
arose  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  to  distribute  all  ap- 
pointments under  the  general  government  in  proportion  to 
representation,  and  was  converted  into  a  law  in  1843.  In 
like  manner  became  established  the  custom  of  giving  de- 
cisive weight  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Representative 
or  delegate  tnm  the  district  or  Territory.  This  has  per- 
haps the  effect  of  interesting  members  of  Congress  in  the 
Academy,  but  it  too  frequently  happens  that  merely  po- 
litical or  personal  considerations  govern  the  selection. 
Hence,  the  large  proportion  of  those  appointed  that  fail  to 
complete  the  course,  hitherto  fully  one-half.  Nor  is  the 
average  ability  of  the  graduates  so  great  as  would  result 
from  admission  under  a  better  system  of  selection.  The 
monthly  pay  of  cadets  was  {28  in  1802,  $24  in  1845,  $30  in 
1857,  and  in  1864  about  $50,  which  is  the  present  rate  (1875). 
A  "board  of  visitors,"  to  attend  the  annual  examinations 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Academy,  provided  for 
in  181S  by  regulation  from  the  war  department,  was  first 
assembled  after  Major  Thayer  became  superintendent. 
Discontinued  by  the  act  of  1843,  it  was  again  authorized 
by  act  of  Aug.  8,  1846,  the  members  to  lie  selected  by  the 
President  from  one-half  the  number  of  States  annually, 
alternating  with  the  other  half;  the  number  of  members 
was  reduced  to  seven  in  1868;  and  to  this  number  were 
added  in  1870  two  Senators  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  designated  respectively 
by  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  local  rank  and  pay  of  colonel  of  engineers 
were  given  to  the  superintendent,*  and  the  local  rank  and 
pay  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers  to  the  commandant 
of  cadets  in  1858.  The  course  of  study  wjis  in  1854,  by 
direction  of  the  secretary  of  war,  extended  to  five  years, 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  boards  of  visitors, 
in  order  to  give  more  time  for  English  studies,  history,  and 
military  law.  By  the  same  authority  the  course  was  sud- 
denly reduced  to  four  years  in  Oct.,  1858,  and  again  ex- 
tended to  five  years  in  Apr.,  1859.  Again,  in  1801  tho 
course  was  changed  to  four  years,  and  so  remains  at  the 
present  time. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  a  number 
of  cadets  as  well  as  graduates  of  the  Academy  from 
Southern  States  resigned  and  joined  the  secession  move- 
ment of  their  States.  In  Nov.,  1860,  the  number  of  cadets 
was  278,  of  whom  86  were  appointed  from  the  Southern 
States ;  65  of  this  number  left  the  Academy  on  account  of 
tho  civil  war,  leaving  21  from  the  Southern  States  at  the 
Academy.  The  charge,  hastily  and  ignorantly  made,  that 
the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  tho  Academy  joined  the 
Southern  States,  is  groundless ;  fully  three-fourths  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  U.  S.  government,  of  whom  many  wore 
from  Southern  States.  Those  who  went  with  the  South 
were  at  once  placed  in  prominent  positions,  whieh  was  far 
from  being  so  generally  the  case  at  the  North  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war.  Considering  that  the  doctrine  of  para- 
mount allegiance  due  to  the  State,  rather  than  to  the  IT.  S., 
had  prevailed  for  many  years  at  the  South,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly whole  delegations  in  Congress,  judges  of  the 
Supremo  Court,  and  numbers  of  civil  officers  went  with 
their  respective  States,  it  was  certainly  difficult  for  South- 
em  graduates  of  the  Academy  to  remain  wholly  unaSccted 
by  the  action  of  their  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  superintendents  of  the  Acad- 
emy, all  but  the  first  being  graduates :  Jonathan  Williams, 
Joseph  G.  Swift,  Alden  Partridge,  Sylvanus  Thayer,  Ren$ 
E.  Do  Russy,  Richard  Delafield,  Henry  Brewerton,  Robert 
E.  Lee,  John  G.  Barnard,  Peter  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Alex- 
ander H.  Bowmon,  Zealous  B.  Tower,  George  W.  Cullum, 
Thomas  G.  Pitcher,  Thomas  H.  Ruger  (present,  1875). 
Among  the  professors,  past  and  present,  may  be  mentioned 

*  Up  to  July  13,  1866,  the  superintendent  was  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers, of  which  corp  the  Academy  itself  formed  part.  By 
the  act  of  that  date  the  suDerintendencv  was  thrown  ooen  to 
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Croict,  Doaglaas,  Mahan,  Mansfield,  Coartenay,  Bartlett, 
Hassler,  Ellicott,  Daries,  Church,  Bailey,  Weir,  Berard, 
and  (chaplains)  Hcllvaine  and  Wambr.  Of  the  aervices 
of  the  j^raduatea  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  has  thus  spolcen  :  "  I  ^ive  it  as  my  fixed  opinion 
that  but  for  oar  graduated  cadets  the  war  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Mexico  might,  and  probably  would,  bare  lasted  some 
four  or  five  years,  with,  m  its  first  half,  more  defeats  than 
Tiotories  falling  to  our  share ;  whereas  in  less  than  two 
campaigns  we  conquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  battle  or  skirmish."  A  great  in- 
fluence has  been  exercised  by  the  Academy  upon  scientific 
education  in  this  country.  Prof.  Mahan,  through  his  long 
career  of  instruction  and  through  bis  textbooks,  has  left 
an  inefiaccable  impression  upon  its  engineering  develop- 
ment. The  textbooks  in  mathematics  of  Darics  and 
Church  are  most  widely  and  favorably  known.  Many  of 
our  most  distinguished  civil  engineers,  and  many  of  oar 
ablest  college  professors,  have  been  graduates,  and  es- 
pecially in  its  early  days  the  Academy  exerted  a  powerful 
stimulus  upon  college  education.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  from  1802  to  1873,  inclusive,  was  2592,  of  whom 
1442  wore  living  and  IliO  deceased,  including  li)2  killed 
in  battle.  Of  those  living,  755  were  still  in  the  army,  and 
687  out  of  service,  many  of  whom  are  filling  prominent 
positions  of  usefulness  in  the  civil  service  and  in  our 
educational  institntions.  According  to  Maj.  Boynton, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  money  appropriate^  by  the  V.  S. 
for  the  Academy  from  1802  to  1864,  sixty-two  years,  was 
$7,133,235.70,  the  largest  annual  appropriation  being 
$202,535.30;  the  average  being  about  $115,000,  annually. 

Pretext  Organixation,  Couree  of  Studij,  Mode  of  Admit- 
tion,  and  Ditcipline. — The  supervision  and  charge  of  the 
Academy  are  in  the  war  department ;  and  the  present  secre- 
tary of  war  has  of  late  years  exercised  a  personal  super- 
vision. The  staff  of  government  and  instruction  consists  of 
(1)  The  superintendent,  directing  the  studies  and  exercises, 
and  exercising  command  over  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
Academy,  and  commanding  the  military  post.  The  mili- 
tary staff  includes  an  adjutant,  quartermaster,  treasurer, 
surgeon,  and  assistant  surgeon.  (2)  The  commandant  of 
cadets,  an  officer  of  the  army,  who  is  the  instructor  of 
artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  tactics,  and  is  charged  with 
the  discipline  and  administration,  and  commands  the  bat- 
talion of  cadets.  He  has  usually  six  assistants,  likewise 
army  officers.  (3)  Eight  commissioned  professors,  (jne  pro- 
fessor detailed  from  the  judge-advocates  of  the  army,  an  in- 
structor of  practical  military  engineering,  and  an  instruc- 
tor of  ordnance  and  gunnery,  taken  respectively  from  the 
engineer  and  ordnanoe  corps.  These  (tne  superintendent 
and  commandant  included)  constitute  the  academic  board. 
There  are  about  thirty-two  assistant  professors  and  in- 
structors, including  those  in  tactics,  and  one  sword-maater. 
Except  eight  profeaaon,  all  officers  and  instructors  of  the 
Academy  are  officers  of  the  army  detailed  for  the  duty, 
usually  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  academic  board 
examines  candidates  for  admission  and  cadets,  recommends 
textbooks,  maps,  models,  etc.,  draws  up  programmes  of 
instruction,  etc.,  grants  diplomas,  etc.  For  the  purpose  of 
discipline  and  tactical  instruction  the  oadeta  are  organised 
as  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  each  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  instructor  of  tactics,  with  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  selected  from  the  cadets  themselves. 
Usually  cadet-officers  are  selected  from  the  first  class,* 
aergeanta  from  the  second  class,  and  eorporals  from  the 
third  class.  There  are  also  a  cadet  adjutant,  quartermaster, 
sergeant-major,  and  quartermaster-sergeant.  The  position 
of  cadet  officers  affects  their  relation  to  other  cadets  only 
when  on  duty  as  offioers. 

For  academic  instruction,  each  of  the  four  classes  ia 
divided  into  sections  in  each  study,  consisting  of  seven  to 
fifteen  cadets  each,  with  an  instructor  fur  each  section,  who, 
however,  has  charge  usually  of  more  than  one  section. 
The  professor  exercises  a  supervision  over  the  whole,  in- 
Btmcting  different  sections  in  turn  or  assembling  the  whole 
class  for  lecture. 

Admienion. — Each  Congressional  district  and  Territory 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  ia  entitled  to  have  one  cadet 
at  the  Academy.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  seo- 
retary  of  war  at  the  request  of  the  Representotivo  or  del- 
egate in  Congreas  from  the  district  or  Territory,  of  which 
the  person  appointed  must  be  an  actual  resident.  The 
President  also  appoints  annually  ten  cadets  at  large,  and 
may  fill  vacancies  occnrriug  in  such  appointments.  Can- 
didates must  bo  between  seventeen  and  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  at  least  five  feet  in  height,  and  free  from  any  in- 
fectious or  immoral  disorder,  and  from  anything  which 
may  render  them  unfit  for  military  service.     They  must  be 

•The  classes  arc  numbered  In  Inverse  order  of  the  years  of 
their  service  at  the  Academy— that  most  recently  entered  being 
the  fourth,  etc. 


well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  orthography,  arithmetic, 
elements  of  English  grammar,  descriptive  geography,jpar- 
ticularly  of  our  own  country,  and  history  of  the  U.  8. 
Those  admitted  are  required  to  sign  articles  binding  them- 
selves to  serve  the  U.  S.  eight  years  from  date  of  admission, 
unless  sooner  discharged.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
U.  S.  is  also  required. 

The  Course  a/  Study  occupies  four  years,  and  is  largely 
mathematical  and  professional,  embracing  the  following 
subjects:  (1)  Infantry  tactics  and  military  police  and  dis- 
cipline; (2)  mathematics,  including  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  mensuration  and  surveying,  descriptive  ge- 
ometry, analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus; (3  and  4)  French  and  Spanish  languages ;  (5)  draw- 
ing, comprising  topography,  with  pencil,  ink,  and  colors, 
etc.;  (G)  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology;  (7)  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  comprising  mechanics  with 
applications,  acoustics,  optics,  and  astronomy;  (8)  ord- 
nance and  gunnery  ;  (9)  law,  including  general  principles, 
international  law.  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  etc.,  Kules  and 
Articles  of  War,  courts-inartial ;  (10)  practical  military 
engineering,  etc.;  (11)  military  and  civil  engineering  and 
the  science  of  war.  The  number  of  studies  is  not  large, 
the  design  being  to  secure  thorough  instruction  in  a  few 
subjects  rather  than  superficial  instruction  in  many.  By 
a  system  of  numerical  marks  the  proficiency  of  a  cadet's 
daily  recitations  is  measured ;  and  these  are  taken  into 
account  in  making  up  the  "merit  rolls"  in  each  branch, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  class  "standing." 

DUeipllne  is  very  strict — more  so  than  in  the  army,  and 
probably  than  in  any  other  similar  institution.  The  aim 
IS  to  inculcate  habits  of  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
lawful  authority,  of  neatness,  order,  and  regularity,  of 
thoughtfulness  and  attention  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  A  , 
scrupulous  regard  for  one's  word  is  also  required.  The 
system  of  punishment  for  offences  is  remarkable  for  in- 
flexible enforcement  rather  than  for  severity.  Besides 
"  demerit "  marks,  which  count  in  making  up  the  doss 
standing,  cadets  are  further  liable  to  three  classes  of  pun- 
ishment :  (1)  privation  of  recreation,  etc.,  extra  duty,  rep- 
rimands, arrests,  or  confinement  to  room  or  tent  or  in  the 
light  prison,  reduction  to  ranks  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers;  (2)  confinement  in  dark  prison;  (3) 
suspension,  dismission  with  the  privilege  of  resigning, 
public  dismission.  Punishments  of  the  first  class  are  in- 
flicted by  the  superintendent  or  with  his  approval ;  that 
of  the  second  class  only  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
except  in  case  of  mutinous  conduct  or  broach  of  arrest. 
Monthly  statements  of  conduct  and  progress  in  studies  are 
sent  to  parents  or  guardians. 

Upon  graduating  the  class  is  divided  by  the  academic 
board  into  three  sections  of  varying  and  unequal  numbers, 
according  to  class-rank;  the  highest,  usually  very  small  and 
aometimea  wanting,  is  recommended  for  promotion  in  any 
corps  in  the  army  ;  the  second,  in  any  corps  except  the 
engineers  ;  the  third,  in  any  corps  except  the  engineers  and 
the  artillery.  Commissions  for  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
are  then  usually  conferred  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  these  recommendations.  (See  Enoimeers,  Corps  or; 
and  for  further  information  on  military  schoola  aeo  Report 
of  the  Englieh  Commiaeion  on  Sjfttenia  of  Militarj/  Educa- 
tion; Barnard's  (Henry)  Military  Schoole  and  Coureea  of 
Jnetruction;  D'Ocagno's  Orandet  Ecolee  rf<  France,  For 
Virginia  Military  In8titdtk  aee  that  head.) 

Oeorge  L.  Axdrkws. 

Military  Frontier,  The,  is  a  crown-land  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  forms  a  peculiar  institntion  in  the 
Austrian  state.  It  consists  of  a  belt  of  land  stretching 
along  the  Turkish  frontier  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Tran- 
sylvania, and  bounded  N.  by  Croatia.  Slavonia,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  S.  by  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Wallachia,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  12,800  square  miles,  with  1.004,922  in- 
nabitants.  Its  organization  is  thoroughly  military.  The 
estates  form  fiefs,  which  the  state  gives,  not  to  individuals, 
but  to  families,  on  the  condition  that  all  male  members  of 
the  family  shall  do  military  service  from  their  twentieth 
year,  by  which  meana  it  became  possible  for  the  Austrian 
emperor  to  have  an  army  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  men 
alwaya  ready  on  the  frontier.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  this  organization  was  first  established,  and  also  in 
the  two  next  centuries,  it  rendered  great  service  to  Austria, 
but  in  our  time,  now  Uiat  the  Turks  have  ceased  to  be  dan- 
gerous in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  whole  institution  is 
rather  an  anomoly,  and  it  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
being  a  sort  of  quarantine  and  a  guard  against  smugglers. 
All  along  the  boundary-line  are  erected  posts,  some  for 
four  men,  some  for  twelve  and  an  officer,  and  every  one 
who  passes  the  frontier  must  announce  himself  at  one  of 
these  posts,  and  after  being  allowed  to  pass  the  frontier  he 
must  stop  for  some  time  at  the  quarantine-house.  The  in- 
habitants are  Croats,  Slavonians,  Magyars,  Oormana,  Wat- 
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laohiuia,  Oreeki,  and  Jews,  and  their  language  and  re- 
ligion are  as  different  as  their  descent,  though  most  of 
them  belong  either  to  the  Oreelt  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church, 

Military  Law.  See  Cocrt-Mabtial  and  Mabtial 
Law. 

Military  MiniBg.  See  Hihbs,  Hilitart,  by  0.  H. 
Erxst,  U.  S.  Eng. 

Military  Orders.    See  Knight. 

Militel'lo,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania, 
situated  in  the  Val  di  Catania,  a  luxuriant  grain-growing 
region.  This  town  is  about  19  miles  from  Caltagirone. 
Pop.  in  18Ti,  9978. 

Mili'tia,  a  deriTatire  from  the  Latin  mile;  which  in 
its  original  signification  designated  the  foot  soldier  ("  thou- 
sandth walker  ")  furnished  from  each  household  under  the 
earlier  military  system  of  Rome.  Originally  synonymous 
with  the  cognate  derivative  "  military,"  as  embracing  the 
whole  body  of  national  troops,  whether  embodied  for  actual 
service  or  relegated  to  industrial  pursuits,  the  term  "  militia  " 
is  sow  accepted  as  indicating  tnat  portion  of  the  military 
strength  of  a  nation  enrolled  for  discipline  and  instruction; 
but  local  in  its  organization,  and  engaged  in  active  service 
only  in  oases  of  emergency.  It  is  the  organised  national 
reserve  in  contradistinction  to  the  regular  army  and  the 
levee  en  maste  of  the  country,  and  therefore  comprehends 
the  "  volunteer  "  organizations  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
V.  S.,  the  Xational  Guards  of  France,  the  Landwehr  and 
Landstarm  of  Germany,  and  similar  organizations  in  the 
other  European  states. 

The  state  has  an  unqualified  right  to  exact  military  ser- 
vice from  its  subjects,  but  the  problem  of  so  exorcising 
this  right  as  to  reconcile  the  productive,  preservative,  and 
de:<tructive  resources  of  a  country  presents  difficulties  to 
modern  statecraft  that  never  perp>cxod  the  lawgivers  of 
antiquity.  When  all  able-bodied  men  were  warriors  mili- 
tary systems  were  exceedingly  simple.  The  earliest  armios 
of  hifitory  were  the  people  assembled  in  haste,  with  weapons 
familiar  from  infancy,  to  try  the  is.suo  of  brute  force  upon 
some  neighboring  community ;  and  while  wars  were  lim- 
ited to  brief  campaigns,  and  all  nations  were  alike  barbar- 
ous, the  necessity  of  permanently  mobilized  armies  had 
not  arisen.  But  the  extension  of  national  boundaries  and 
the  advancement  of  civilization  es.ientially  modified  the 
primitive  system;  with  the  expansion  of  national  domin- 
ation arose  the  necessity  for  more  prolonged  periods  of 
military  eerviee.  Instead  of  by  days  and  weeks,  the  sol- 
dier's service  with  the  colors  was  now  measured  by  years, 
and  the  superior  military  efiiciency  thus  developed  ren- 
dered still  further  conquest  poiisible.  It  certainly  was  not 
with  militia,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  that  the  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  empires  extended  over  the  classic  world. 
A  no  less  potent  cause  for  abandoning  the  older  system 
existed  in  that  general  enlightenment  of  the  world  which 
gradually  pervaded  civil  as  well  as  military  affairs  till 
peace  offered  triumphs  no  longer  despised.  Communities 
Decame  engrossed  in  productive  industi^ies  that  in  their 
development  became  more  and  more  incompatible  with  the 
profession  of  arms,  which,  advancing  pan  pa^au  with  tho 
peaceful  arts  and  sciences,  is  ever  exacting  a  higher  degree 
of  technical  training  from  its  successful  votaries.  Tho 
impromptu  armies  of  a  barbarous  people  naturally  prove 
more  formidable  than  like  congregations  of  the  more  civil- 
ized communities,  and  just,  therefore,  in  proportion  as  a 
body  politic  became  devoted  to  peaceable  pursuits  was 
there  necessity  for  its  securing  protection  against  domestic 
violence  and  foreign  interference  by  devoting  a  portion 
of  the  community  to  special  training  for  that  purpose. 

Standing  armies  marked  the  acmo  of  ancient  civilization, 
disappeared  in  the  chaos  succeeding  its  extinction,  and  sig- 
nalized the  reformation  of  society  and  downfall  of  the  feu- 
dal system ;  but  while  the  superiority,  for  war  purposes, 
of  well-trained  and  disciplined  troops  over  multitudes  de- 
ficient in  these  qualities  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  stu- 
dents of  history,  it  is  obvious  to  a  much  larger  class,  the 
taxpayers,  that  the  maintenance  of  considerable  bodies  of 
such  troops  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  burdensome  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  hence  tho  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  standing  armies  supported  by  national  reserves.  By 
such  arrangement,  when  judicious  in  details,  tho  state  se- 
cures in  its  peace  establishment  an  efiicient  national  police, 
so  organized  as  to  be  capable  of  great  expansion  under 
thoroughly  trained  commanders  in  time  of  war,  but  not 
orer-burdensomo,  while  its  military  value  remains  latent ; 
and  at  the  same  time  disseminates  a  reasonable  amount  of 
military  knowledge  and  habit  of  discipline  among  tho  great 
moss  of  the  people.  Eminent  political  economist^  hold  that 
in  modem  states  the  proportion  of  regular  soldiers  cannot 
exceed  I  per  cent,  of  tlie  population  without  material  detri- 
ment to  national  prospenty ;  but  an  efficient  militia  system 


might  readily  supply  a  military  reserre  embracing  10  per 

cent,  of  actual  population. 

The  systems  of  Europe,  as  a  rule,  exact  military  service 
from  the  subject,  in  person  or  by  substitution  more  or  loss 
direct,  even  in  time  of  peace ;  volunteers  are  of  course  ac- 
cepted, but  the  armios  arc  kept  on  foot  by  annual  drafts. 
In  most  of  the  continental  states  standing  armies  have 
reached  the  maximum  sustainable  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, and  greater  military  strength  has  to  be  sought  in  per- 
fecting the  reserve  organizations.  The  Prussian  system  of 
personal  service  in  the  regular  army  preliminary  to  enrol- 
ment in  tho  reserves  literally  makes  every  citizen  a  soldier, 
and  has  so  enhanced  the  war-power  of  Germany  as  to  com- 
pel a  self-preservative  imitation  in  contiguous  nations.  In 
these  imitations  effort  is  naturally  made  to  improve  upon 
the  model,  and  this  international  strife  for  gladiatorial  pre- 
eminence has  developed  systems  designed  to  furnish  within 
the  next  twenty  years  a  combatant  force  estimated  at — for 
Russia,  3,000,000 ;  for  Germany,  2,800,000 ;  and  for  France, 
2,500,000.  It  is  proposed  to  maintain  these  troops  in  a  con- 
dition of  discipline  and  instruction  hardly  inferior  to  that 
obtaining  in  the  regular  armies ;  and  in  recognition  of  the 
persistence  of  habit  all  of  these  methods  make  tho  citizen 
first  a  soldier.  From  parental  control  he  passes  under  mili- 
tary discipline :  serves  first  in  an  active  corps,  and  then  in 
the  reserve  of  the  army ;  then,  passing  into  the  militia,  he 
is  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  contingency  of  actual  ser- 
vice in  proportion  as  he  becomes  unfitted  for  useful  partici- 
pation therein. 

In  Great  Britain  alone,  of  the  European  states,  is  reli- 
ance placed  upon  voluntary  enlistment  for  maintaining  the 
various  militia  organizations  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  re- 
cruiting the  regular  army  both  in  peace  and  war.  The 
British  militia  system  originated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  y^rtf, 
and  in  the  warlike  feature  of  the  ancient  poate  comitatun. 
The  fyrd  was  overshadowed  by  the  feudal  system,  was  re- 
vived in  the  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  barons, 
and  was  superseded  by  the  "trained  bands"  oreated  by 
James  I.  These  were  in  turn  suppressed,  and  at  the  Res- 
toration the  existing  system,  in  its  essential  features,  was 
established.  Under  it  the  government  appoints  lords  lieu- 
tenant of  counties,  empowered  to  call  out,  embody,  and 
command  the  "  regular  militia  "  and  to  appoint  its  officers. 
The  quota  for  each  county  is  established  by  government, 
and  in  the  failure  of  voluntary  enlistment  a  levy  by  ballot 
would  bo  made  upon  all  non-exempted  inhabitants  of  the 
county ;  but  practically  these  quotas  are  kept  up  in  time 
of  peace  by  volunteers.  This  force  assembles  at  stated  pe- 
riods for  military  exercise,  and  can  bo  "  embodied  "  in  any 
national  crisis.  Most  of  tho  regiments  were  embodied  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  many  of  them  during  the  Indian 
mutiny.  They  may  not  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  unless 
tfaoy  volunteer,  and  then  only  by  provision  of  Parliament. 
Tho  quota  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  120,000  men. 
Besides  this  organization,  there  was  established  in  1808, 
and  suspended  in  181C,  a  "local  militia"  embracing  many 
classes  not  eligible  to  the  regular  force,  and  therefore  more 
numerous.  They,  however,  could  be  marched  from  their 
respective  counties  only  in  the  event  of  actual  invasion. 
But,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  the  "  volunteers  "  constitute  the  great 
national  reserve.  First  organized  in  1804,  they  in  181,3 
numbered  over  400,000  effectives,  but  diminishing  in  num- 
bers as  danger  became  less  imminent,  they  were  absorbed 
in  the  local  militia.  A  revival  of  military  spirit  was,  how- 
ever, initiated  in  1859,  and  the  present  effective  strength 
of  this  force,  including  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  is  not  less 
than  180,000.  By  furnishing  paid  adjutants  and  drill- 
masters  to  these  corps,  granting  them  certain  pecuniary 
allowances,  krming  the  men,  and  employing  a  staff  of  in- 
spectors under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  war-office, 
tne  government  maintains  this  force  in  a  very  creditable 
condition  of  efficiency ;  but,  excepting  the  yeomanry  cav- 
alry, it  "  may  not  be  employed  in  time  of  civil  disturb- 
ance." All  of  it,  however,  may  be  embodied  for  active 
service  anywhere  in  Great  Britain  in  ease  of  invasion,  ac- 
tual or  impending.  In  the  "  enrolled  pensioners  "  is  an- 
other efficient  but  more  purely  local  force  of  about  I!>,000 
men.  The  permanent  peace  establishment  numbers  about 
120,000  effectives. 

In  Switzerland  there  is,  nominally,  at  least,  no  standing 
army,  but  a  corps  of  educated  officers  is  maintained :  every 
citizen  is  held  to  military  service,  and  is  taught  its  exer- 
cises in  the  schools ;  and  the  war-strength  of  the  country 
is  divided  into  a  "regular  force"  of  about  80,000,  a  reserve 
of  about  60,000,  and  a  landwehr  organization. 

In  the  V.  S.  the  militia  becomes  national  only  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
armies  of  the  Revolution  consisted  of  State  troops  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  this  system  of  maintaining  a  military 
force  provailed  till  after  the  present  Union  was  adopted. 
Although  our  forefathers  were  eminently  qualified  by  the 
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expericnceg  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  for  military 
servioo,  Continental  militia,  as  auch,  played  no  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Available  only 
for  brief  periods,  it  vas  deficient  in  discipline,  and  there- 
fore uncertain  under  fire ;  and  it  was  mainly  to  the  regular 
troops,  or  "  Continental  lino,"  that  we  are  indebted  for  na- 
tional independence.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
records  of  tae  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  exhibits 
the  number  of  troops,  Continental  and  militia,  furnished 
by  the  thirteen  original  States  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  1776-«3 : 


Massachusetts^... . 

Connecticut. 

Virginia. „ 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Maryland 

New  Hampsblie... 

New  Jersey ».. 

North  Carolina.... 

South  Carolina 

Rhode  Island.. 

Georgia » 

Delaware. 


Total.- 281,971 


ConUtwDtalf 
or  Ttfulan, 


67,907 
31,939 
26,678 
2.1,678 
17,781 
13,912 
12,497 
10,726 
7,263 
6,417 
S,908 
2,679 
2,386 


Vi,lSS 
7,792 
S,620 
7,357 
3,304 
4,127 
2,093 
6,055 
(?) 

4,284 

9^6 


66,163 


Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  power  to  provide  for 
the  organisation,  equipment,  and  disoipline  of  the  militia, 
and  for  its  government  while  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S. ; 
and  the  States  are  prohibited  from  keeping  troops  in  time 
of  peace  except  under  Congressional  consent ;  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  and  the  authority  for  training 
the  militia  aooording  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress is  expressly  reserved  to  the  respective  States.  Con- 
gressional enactments  for  maintaining  a  uniform  system 
of  militia  throughout  the  Union  require  the  enrolment  in 
each  State  of  all  non-exempted  able-bodied  male  citizens, 
resident,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five ;  es- 
tablish the  manner  of  organization  ;  prescribe  as  the  sys- 
tem for  its  discipline  and  field  exorcises  that  obtaining 
for  the  time  being  in  the  regular  army ;  and  make  suitable 
provision  for  arms,  pay,  pensions,  etc.  Unfortunately,  the 
■nbject  of  national  defence  receives  little  deliberate  con- 
sideration from  the  national  legislature.  Though  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  " well-regnlated"  militia  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  the  arguments 
of  statesmen  and  the  logic  of  facts  have  alike  failed  to 
secure  that  a^ttention  demanded  by  the  gravity  of  the  sub- 
ject. Temporary  expedients  are  as  numerous  as  past 
emergencies,  but  since  1795  there  has  been  no  general  re- 
vision of  our  system.  The  militia  code  is  obsolete  in  many 
particulars,  and  has  never  received  effective  construction. 
J^erbaps  too  much  has  been  yielded  to  "States'  rights," 
but,  at  any  rate,  in  some  of  the  States  general  enrolments 
are  unknown,  and  in  others  the  stated  musters  for  exercise 
aro  mere  burlesques  upon  military  disoipline.  A  judicious 
system  would  secure  to  the  country  an  effective  military 
reserve  of  over  3,000,000  men  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
only  existing  militia  worthy  of  the  name  is  found  in  the 
uniformed  volunteer  organizations  maintained  in  many  of 
the  States  as  "  National  or  State  Guards,"  and  these  forces 
probably  do  not  aggregate  an  effective  force  of  over  25,000. 

The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  is  empowered  to  call  out  these  forces,  by  orders 
to  such  officers  of  the  militia  as  be  may  choose  to  address, 
in  event  of  invasion,  actual  or  imminent,  and  in  cases  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  U.  S. 
or  any  one  of  the  States  thereof ;  and  he  may  continue  the 
militia  in  service  for  a  period  not  exceeding  nine  months. 
While  so  employed  the  troops  receive  the  pay,  rations,  etc. 
of  regular  soldiers,  are  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of 
War,  and  their  officers  take  precedence  in  rank  next  after 
officers  of  like  grade  in  the  regular  service  or  in  such  vol- 
onteer  organizations  as  may  also  be  in  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.  The  efficiency  of  our  system  was  first  tested  in  the 
war  of  1812-15,  in  which  some  of  the  militia  rendered  most 
Taluable  service,  particularly  in  defence  of  positions,  but 
much  embarrassment  was  caused  to  the  national  govern- 
ment by  pretensions  in  some  of  the  States — 1st,  that  the 
State  executive  could  decide  whether  or  not  to  furnish 
qnotos  called  for ;  2d,  that  the  militia  could  not  bo  sent  out 
of  the  U.  S.,  or  even  beyond  its  own  State;  and  3d,  that  it 
was  exclusively  under  the  comqand  of  its  own  officers,  and 
snbject  only  to  the  perianal  command  of  the  President. 
These  pretensions  arose  of  course  only  in  localities  where 
the  war  was  unpopular,  but  they  have  never  been  quieted 
by  statute.     States  that  were  lavish  of  men  in  1 861  bad  re- 


cheerfully  in  1812  refused  to  honor  the  national  requisi- 
tions of  1861 ;  and  the  tendency  has  been  for  Congress  to 
evade  such  difficulties  by  calling  out  volunteers,  and  as  it 
final  expedient  resorting  to  conscription.  Certainly,  no 
people  are  Iwtter  fitted  for  the  development  of  a  perfect 
militia  system,  and  yet  in  no  civiliied  country  has  its  or- 
ganization been  more  neglected.  The  troops  of  our  late 
war,  both  Union  and  Confederate,  demonstrated  that  our 
citizens  made  thorough  soldiers,  but  the  lesson  of  that  and 
all  other  modern  wars  has  been  that  civilians  are  not  eo 
transformed  by  prestidigitation.  The  armies  that  closed 
the  war  of  the  "  great  rebellion  "  were  veteran  troops,  regu- 
lars in  all  but  name;  and  the  lime  that  has  been  required  for 
the  drill  and  discipline  of  our  militia  and  volunteer  forces 
after  pressing  necessity  for  their  immediate  employment 
had  arisen  would  all  have  been  saved  if  these  men  could 
have  been  drawn  from  an  efficient  military  reserve.  The 
war  of  1812  repeatedly  exhibited  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  large  bodies  of  American  troops  marching  to  the  battle- 
field without  understanding  a  single  principle  of  elementary 
tactics ;  and  the  first  draft  of  national  militia  (call  of  Apr. 
15, 1861)  in  the  lat«  war  was  practically  worthless;  before 
{hey  could  be  fully  organized  and  reasonably  disciplined 
their  terms  of  service  began  to  expire,  and  their  only  actual 
service  fittingly  terminated  in  the  disaster  of  the  first  Bull 
Run,  where  they  were  confronted  with  troops  all  older  in 
service,  and  many  fully  organised  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  *'  provisional  Confederacy,"  Feb.  8, 1861.  Our  stand- 
ing army  musters  but  1  soldier  to  every  1380  of  population ; 
and  surely  argument  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
just  in  proportion  as  this  force  is  small  is  there  necessity 
for  pushing  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  our  militia  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  circumstances  will  admit. 

From  the  Final  Report  of  the  Provott-Marthal-Geurrnl 
V.  8.  Army  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  militia, 
volunteers,  and  arafted  men  received  into  the  service  of 
the  U.  S.  during  the  late  war  was  2,890,401 ;  that  there 
wore  actually  1,000,516  men  in  the  field  when  hostilities 
ceased,  of  whom  about  978,000  were  volunteers  or  con- 
scripts ;  and  that  the  national  enrolment  exhibited,  at  the 
same  time,  an  available  reserve  of  2,254,063  men.  From 
the  same  authority  is  compiled  the  following  exhibit  of 
militia,  called  for  and  aocepted  as  such,  from  the  loyal 
States  during  the  war : 


0TAnt. 

Call  of  Apr.  U, 
isei,  br  75,000 
mUlUafcrUirM 
monUu-      nr- 
Tloa. 

Coll  or  Alii.  4, 
isei,  ito  aoo,ooo 
mUltU  fin-  olno 
■unllu' aorrloo. 

mUllo  for  100 

tdojB,    muit«rvd 

lolo  .ervlcc  b«- 

twceo  Apr.  13 

Quota. 

Men 

fUr- 
nUHod. 

Quott. 

Mm 

fur- 

nUhod. 

Quia. 

Moo 

rur- 
olohad. 

Maine 

780 
780 
780 

1,660 

780 

780 

13,280 

S,123 

12,500 

780 

8,123 

2,340 

i'o,'i5S 

4,683 

4,683 

780 

780 

780 

780 

3,123 

3,123 

771 

779 

782 

3,736 

3,147 

2,402 

13,906 

8,123 

20,175 

775 

""ioo" 

4,720 

12,357 

4,686 

4,820 

781 

817 

930 

968 

10,591 

9,609 

6,053 

4,898 

19,080 

2,712 

7,14.5 

69,705 

10,478 

45,821 

1,720 

8,532 

4,650 

890 

»8,8.M 

21,250 

26,148 

11,686 

11,904 

2,681 

10,670 

17,269 

14,905 

i;771 

7,620 
1,786 
4,781 
16,685 
2,059 
5,602 
1,781 
10,787 
32,215 
1,799 

4,000 
12,000 

li^ooo 

30,000 
20,000 
20,000 

6,000 

10,000 

i67»; 

6,809 

New  Humpahfre... 

Vermont. « 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

6,640 

769 

7,675 

1,297 

36,?54 
7,197 
11,328 

2,134 

8.901 

441 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

W<»t  Virginia 

DlsL  of  Columbia.. 
Ohio 

337 

Illinois- 

Michigan 

958 
1.228 

Wisconsin 

Kansas. 

650 

1,6G0 

780 

1,560 

North  Carolina 

Nebrsaka  Terrify 

73,391 

91,816 

834,835 

87.688 

11,300 

83,612 

According  to  returns  in  the  war  department  (Jan.  1, 1875), 
the  organized  militia  force  of  the  U.  S.  consists  of  119  gen- 
eral officers,  883  general  staff  officers,  1065  regimental, 
field,  and  staff  officers,  4008  company  officers,  and  78.649 
non-commissioned  officers, mnsioians, and  privates;  aggre- 
gate, 84,724.  BoBERT  N.  Scott. 

Milk  [Sax.  melee;  Ger.  Mileh;  Pr.  lait :  Lat.  lae\  the 
liquid  secreted  by  the  mammary  glands  of  female  Mam- 
malia for  the  nourishment  of  their  young.  Milk  is  gener- 
ally a  white,  often  bluish,  rarely  yellowish  liquid ;  opaque, 
possessing  a  slight  but  pleasant  odor,  and  an  agreeable 
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eweetish  taste.  Its  tpeoiflo  gravity  raries  from  1.018  to 
1.045.  The  reaction  of  fresh  milk  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  discusaion  among  chemists,  the  majority  of  whom  aa- 
mrt  that  it  is  generally  faintly  alkaline.  KIsasser  exam- 
ined 385  different  specimens  of  human  milk,  and  found  4S 
neutral,  the  rest  alkaline.  Rattenmann,  out  of  272  speci- 
mens, fonnd  only  2  acid.  Rueff,  out  of  94  specimens  of 
coir's  milk,  found  44  acid ;  out  of  46  specimens  of  mare's 
milk,  19  acid;  ewe's  milk  as  often  acid  as  alkaline  or  neu- 
tral; and  the  milk  of  carnivorous  dogs  and  cats  always 
acid.  Poligot  found  15  samples  of  ass's  milk  acid.  D'Arat 
and  Petit  found  the  milk  of  stall-fed  cows  to  be  always 
aciii,  and  to  become  alkaline  when  they  were  turned  out  to 
grass.  Peligot  and  Querenne  examined  76  samples,  find- 
ing 45  aoid,  6  feebly  acid,  17  neutral,  7  alkaline.  Saxhlet 
{J.  pr.  C%eiR.,  2d  ser.  Ti.  1 ;  Chtm.  Soc.  J.,  2d  ser.  xi.  187) 
belieres  that  milk  possesses  what  he  calls  an  amphigenic 
reaction — ■'.  e.  that  ft  simultaneously  reddens  blue  litmus 
paper  and  blues  red  paper,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains both  acid  and  neutral  phosphates  of  the  alkali  metals. 
A.  Vogel  (J.  pr.  Chem.,  2d  ser.  Tiii.  137)  has  examined  this 
question  further,  nsing  a  very  neutral  tincture  of  litmus 
instead  of  paper.  He  states  that  he  has  never  found  fresh 
cow's  milk  to  exhibit  a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  Out  of 
the  milk  of  30  cows  examined  by  Bischoff  at  Schleisheim, 
only  3  specimens  showed  the  double  reaction  with  certainty. 
In  most  eases  the  reaction  was  either  neutral  or  transiently 
acid.  Some  specimens  gave,  at  first,  a  weak  alkaline  re- 
action, which  quickly  passed  into  an  acid  reaction.  Milk 
becomes  aoid  on  keeping,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  laotine  (lactose  or  sugar  of  milk)  into  lactio  aoid. 
The  Compoiitioa  nf  Milk. — Milk  is  an  emulsion ;  it  con- 
sists of  water,  holding  in  solution  oaseine  or  oheese,  lactine 
or  sugar  of  milk,  and  various  alkaline  and  earthy  salts ;  and 
in  suspension  in  this  solution,  or  serum,  fatty  matter,  but- 
ter, in  the  form  of  colorless  transparent  globules  from 
|};th  to  i^th  of  a  line  in  diameter.  Those  globnles  of 
fat  were  formerly  beliered  to  be  encased  in  an  albuminous 
envelope,  which  is  ruptured  during  churning,  thus  allow- 
ing the  globnles  to  agglutinate  into  masses  of  butter.  This 
has  been  disproved  by  Von  Baumbaner  and  F.  Knapp. 
Bchwaller  stilt  claims  the  existence  of  a  membrane.  (Arci.f. 
ifier.  Anat.,  rii.  2C9.)  On  account  of  the  lenticular  action 
of  the  fat-globules  the  light  is  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
and  the  milk  appears  white  and  opaque.  Dr.  C.  A.  Cameron 
{Chem.  Neioe,  Feb.  5, 1875,  p.  54)  claims  that  the  opacity 
of  milk  is  due  to  suspended  oaseoas  matter. 

(1)  The  fat  oontained  In  milk  constitutes  nsnally  from 
2.60  to  6.  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight,  the  extremes  no- 
ticed being  0.666  in  a  poor  sample  of  human  milk  and 
13.3i  in  the  milk  of  a  bitch.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several 
neutral  fata  or  glycerides,  chiefly  the  liquid  oleine  and  the 
solid  palmltine  and  stearine,  with  small  quantities  of  my- 
ristine,  butyrine,  caproine,  capryline,  and  caprine.  To 
these  latter  bodies  are  due  the  peculiar  taste  and  odor 
which  distinguish  butter  from  other  natural  fats.  Butter 
does  not  contain  margarine,  as  is  generally  stated  in  older 
works.  (See  Maroaric  Acid.)  When  milk  is  allowed  to 
stand  the  fat-globules  rise  to  the  top  and  form  a  layer  of 
cream.  This  separation  of  fat  and  serum  is  never  com- 
plete; each  retains  a  portion  of  the  other. 

(2)  The  oaseine  is  an  albuminoid  body,  containing, 
deducting  ash,  carbon,  53.5  to  54;  hydrogen,  7.1  to  7.4; 
nitrogen,  15.6  to  16 ;  sulphur,  0.9  to  1.0 ;  oxygen,  22.1  to 
22.6.  It  is  present  in  milk  to  the  extent  of  itojn  2  to  6 
per  cent.  Pure  oaseine  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  while 
Its  compounds  with  alkalies  are  very  soluble.  In  milk  it 
exists  in  combination  with  soda.  Acids,  even  in  minute 
quantities,  withdraw  the  alkali  and  precipitate  oaseine. 
'The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  laotio  acid.  Caseine  precipitated  by  an  aoid  retains 
an  acid  reaction,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  it  is  washed. 
Earthy  and  metallic  salts  precipitate  oaseine.  It  is  also 
coagulated  by  rennet.  Coagulated  caseine  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies ;  in  common  sodic  phosphate,  neutralising 
it ;  in  alkaline  carbonates,  common  salt,  ammonic  chloride, 
potossic  nitrate,  and  borax.  Moist,  well-washed  caseine  dis- 
solves completely  in  water  containing  0.0005  per  cent,  of 
hydrochlorio  aoid,  and  the  solution,  when  filtered  from  a 
trace  of  fat,  has  all  the  obaraoteristics  of  a  solution  of 
albumen.  Ordinary  solutions  of  oaseine  are  not  precipi- 
tated by  heat,  but  form  films  when  heated  in  the  air  which 
are  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies.  The  same  film 
is  found  when  milk  is  heated  in  the  air.  The  oompound 
of  caseine  and  lime  prepared  from  clotted  milk  is  im- 
pntrescible,  and  is  employed  in  distemper  painting.  Arti- 
fiiiial  coral  jewelry  is  now  made  from  caseine  colored  with 
vermilion.  Soluble  oaseine  is  coagulated  by  the  gastric 
Juice,  and  then  gradually  digested. 

(3)  Albumen  and  other  nitrogenous  bodies  are  said  by 
some  chemists  to  exist  in  milk,  and  it  would  be  very  re- 


markable were  caseine  to  be  the  only  nitrogenous  body 
present  in  an  animal  fluid.  An  albuminous  body,  not 
coagulated  by  rennet,  but  precipitated  by  boiling,  has  been 
noticed  in  milk,  and  especially  in  colostrum,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  albumen.  Vemois  and  Beoquerel  found  in  the 
milk  of  the  bufi'alo  cow  and  of  the  goat  1.3  per  cent,  of 
albumen.  Hcynsius  found  0.5  per  cent,  of  albumen  in 
cow's  milk  previously  coagulated  by  acetic  acid;  it  was 
precipitated  by  boiling.  On  the  other  hand,  Scherer  pre- 
pared a  kind  of  caseine  from  milk,  which  coagulated  by 
neat.  Lchmann  considers  albumen  an  abnormal  constituent 
of  milk.   Payen,  Gorup-Bezancz,  Dieulafait,  and  others  ro- 

f>ort  from  0.58  to  1.20  of  albumen.  Loctalbnmen  and 
actoprotoine  are  two  albuminous  substances  which,  accord- 
ing to  Commaille,  occur  in  milk.  {J.  Pharm.,  4,  ser.  iv.  108; 
Compt.  Bend.,  lix.  301 ;  Ix.  118, 859.)  Oalactine  is  a  nitrog- 
enous body  obtained,  according  to  Morin  (J.  Pharm.,  4, 
ser.  xir.  11),  from  milk  by  precipitating  the  caseine  by 
acetic  aoid,  the  albumen  by  boiling,  separating  fat  by  ether, 
concentrating,  filtering  out  the  phosphates,  crystallising 
out  the  sugar,  and  finally  adding  alcohol,  by  which  the 
galactine  is  precipitated.  Thus  prepared,  it  contains  a 
little  gelatine.  Thirty-five  parts  of  dried  milk  yield  1 
part  of  galactine,  which  would  be  about  0.35  per  cent,  on 
the  original  milk.  Oalactine  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  but 
the  precipitate  differs  from  that  of  gelatine  in  redissolving 
at  60°  C.  Oalactine  emnlsionizes  fats.  It  is  also  found 
in  blood,  gastric  juice,  animal  membranes,  eggs,  many 
morbid  animal  fiuids,  the  juices  of  edible  plants,  and  in 
the  fiuid  of  embryonal  cotyledons. 

(4)  Lactine,  lactose,  or  milk-sugar  (Ci]Hi]0ii.2H]0)  is 
an  important  constituent  of  milk.  It  varies  in  quantity 
from  1.5  to  9.  per  cent.  It  is  readily  prepared  from  whey 
by  evaporating  it  to  a  syrup,  filtering  over  animal  charcoal, 
and  crystallizing,  when  it  is  obtained  in  very  hard  crystals. 
It  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  in  Switzer- 
land, Silesia,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  slow  and  difficult  of 
solution  in  cold  water,  requiring  six  times  its  weight;  it 
is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  hot  water.  It  has  a  faint  sweet 
taste,  but  in  the  solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth. 
In  contact  with  caseine  or  gluten  it  undergoes  lactic  fermen- 
tation; but  some  alcohol  is  always  produced,  especially 
when  nothing  is  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  as  it  forms. 

(5)  The  salts  of  milk  vary  in  quantity  from  0.10  to  2 
per  cent.  They  consist  of  (u)  sodic  and  potassic  chlorides, 
phosphates,  carbonates,  and  caseine  compounds,  soluble  in 
water,  and  (6)  calcic,  magnesic,  and  ferric  phosphates,  and 
calcic  fluoride,  insoluble  in  water.  In  the  ash  the  soluble 
salts  are  about  equal  in  quantity  to  the  insoluble.  Weber 
found  in  the  ash  of  cow's  milk  14.18  per  cent,  of  potassic 
chloride,  4.74  of  sodic  chloride,  23.46  of  potassa,  6.96  of 
soda,  17.34  of  lime,  2.20  of  magnesia,  and  28.4  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  with  a  little  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acid  (?). 

Coloitrum  is  the  milk  secreted  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days  after  parturition.  It  is  generally  a  turbid,  yel- 
lowish liquid,  of  sticky  consistence  and  strong  alkaline  re- 
action. It  contains  the  usual  constituents  of  milk,  though 
in  much  larger  quantities — often  40  per  cent,  of  solids; 
that  from  cows,  asses,  and  goats  contains  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  caseine,  while  lactine  is  found  in  excess  in  hu- 
man colostrum.  It  also  contains  albumen  and  peculiar 
granular  bodies.  The  secretion  of  normal  milk  begins  on 
the  fourth  day  at  the  earliest,  usually  between  the  sixth 
and  the  tenth  day. 

I.  Cow's  Milk. — Cow's  milk  has  generally  a  pure  white 
or  yellowish-wbite  color.  Its  specific  gravity  is  variously 
stated  from  1,025  to  1.0396.  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  examined  44  samples  of  puro  milk 
and  found  the  specific  gravity  to  range  ttova  1.0284  to 
1.0357,  averaging  1.0322.  W.  Fleishmann  tested  124  cows 
in  Qermany,  and  found  the  milk  to  vary  from  1.0295  to 
1.034,3,  averaging  1.0317,  only  3  samples  being  below  1.030. 
Officers  Jepson  and  Oardner  of  the  sanitary  police  of  Mew 
York  tested  44  cows  on  the  Harlem  R.  R.  and  65  in  Orange 
CO.,  N.  Y,,  and  E.  Waller,  Ph.  D.,  tested  86  cows  in  Orange 
CO.,  7  of  which  wore  Alderneys.  They  found  the  extremes 
to  be  1.02958  and  1.03538  at  60°  F.,  or  102  and  122  on  the 
lactometer,  which  has  the  100-mark  at  1.029  and  the  0  at 
I.OOO.  The  solids  in  cow's  milk  vary  from  11.64  to  19.34 
per  cent.,  averaging  13  to  14  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  milk  furnisned  by  a  oow  varies  with  the 
breed,  the  age  of  the  cow,  the  age  of  the  oalf,  the  food,  and 
the  treatment  and  housing.  Boussingault  observed  the 
yield  of  milk  of  7  cows  at  Bechelbronn.  Each  cow  re- 
ceived daily  33  pounds  of  hay  or  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  roots.  The  yield  during  303^  days  was  3966.8  gallons 
of  milk,  equivalent  to  7,2  quarts  per  day  each.  During 
July  and  August  the  avera^  was  over  11  quarts — during 
February  and  March,  only  4.2  quarts.  Another  cow  aver- 
aged 6.4  quarts  daily  dnripg  the  time  she  gave  miU 
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4.2  qaarts  milk  »=  11  poand*,  11  qmirta=29  pounds,  contalo- 
ing— 

Batter ». 5.  02.    to     13.9  oz. 

Sugar  and  soluble  salts 7.5  "       "      2U5  " 

Casciue  and  insoluble  salts. 8.4  "      "     23.65  " 

Total  solids „..  riKSoiT  to  Slbs.  11  01. 

The  yield  of  milk  diminishes  as  the  calf  grows  older.  An 
observer  tested  the  daily  yield  of  a  ooir,  dividing  the  ten 
months  after  the  calf  was  born  into  six  periods  of  50  days 
each,  obtaining  the  following  results :  The  average  daily 
yield  during  the  first  50  days  was  24  quarts ;  second,  20 
quarts ;  third,  14  quarts ;  fourth,  S  quarts ;  fifth,  8  quarts  ; 
sixth,  S  qaarts.  Toe  average  yield  for  the  ten  months  was 
13.66  quarts.  The  total  yield  for  the  first  50  days  was  1200 
quarts ;  second,  1000  quarts  ;  third,  700  quarts ;  fourth,  400 
quarts;  fifth,  400  quarts;  sixth,  300  qaarts.  Total  yield 
for  ten  months,  4000  quarts.  0.  C.  Wiggin,  the  milk  in- 
spector of  Providence,  estimates  the  average  yield  of  each 
cow,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  throughout  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  be  1856  quarts  per  annum.  Some  yielded 
as  little  OS  1000  quarts.  Ho  thinks  the  yield  should  be 
brought  up  to  2200  quarts  at  least.  Dr.  Voelcker,  ohemist 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  reports  that 
85  cows  (short-horns)  averaged  642  II.  S.  gallons =2568 
quarts  per  annum,  the  food  being  grass  and  hay,  with  roots 
and  straw  in  winter.  As  each  cow  is  estimated  to  have 
eaten  28  tons  of  2240  pounds  of  this  food  per  annum,  we 
have  1  pound  of  milk  for  every  11  or  12  pounds  of  grass. 
The  enmpoaitton  of  eow*«  milk  varies  within  certain  lim- 
its ;  it  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as  the  breed 
of  the  cow,  her  age,  the  age  of  her  calf,  nature  of  her  food, 
time  of  milking,  frequency  of  milking ;  and  it  is  even  found 
that  the  last  milk  which  comes  down  at  a  milking  is  richer 
in  butter  than  that  which  is  first  drawn.  This  last-men- 
tioned fact  shows  that  the  custom  which  prevails  in  some 
localities  of  driving  the  cow  from  house  to  house,  and  snp- 
plying  the  consumer  with  milk  fresh  from  the  udders,  is 
not  quite  equitable,  as  the  last  person  supplied  receives  a 
richer  milk  than  is  given  to  the  first  customer.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  illustrate  these  statements : 

Tk»  Campotition  of  Com't  Uilk. 


Vcrnolt  ftDd  Bcoqoerel,  46 
saal;M* 

Henri  sod  Cherklter,  ftrer- 
«• 

PsyeD,  average 

noDsilngault,  average 

Pogglale.  10  aoalyMB 

Muapratt.  arerage 

Dieolafalt,  aereral  ftoalTaaa. 

Haldlea,  arerafe 

Oornp-BetaDei,  arerage — 

I>r.  Letlieby,  "      .... 

W.  BriatOD,  "      .... 

JaileUU,  "      .... 

J.KSnIs.  "      .... 

0.  A.  Cameroa,  40  analraee. 

S.  Macailaiii.  M         "    .... 

Alex.  If  Oiler,  to         "    .... 

V.  L.  Scott,  aeerate 

O.  C.  Wiggin,  5S  oowf 

"  W.  Vanghaa,  SO  analyeaa. 
Average 


4.91 

3.1> 
S.M 
4.10 
4.18 
4.49 
9.U 
S.00 
4.SI 
S.M 
4JW 
3.00 
S.00 
4.00 
1.41 
4.06 
9.07 
4.01 
4.00 

9.;io 


4.48 
4.20 
9.» 
9.80 
S.71 
4.1s 
4.81 
t.40 
4.10 
iJO 
5.10 
4.00 
4.10 

s 

9.13 
4.56 


4.77 
4.90 
5.10 
5.27 
4.83 
4.32 
4.80 
4.04 
5.20 
3.50 
4.00 
5.00 
4.28 
1 

4.70 
4.W) 
4.2a 
4.2s 


0.00 
0.70 
0.90 
0.27 
0.67 
0.85 
0.<9 
0.55 
0.S0 
0.70 
0.60 
0.70 
0.62 
0.6) 
0.73 
0.74 
0.79 
0.81 
0.695 


85.76 

87.02 
S7.60 
87.40 
86.28 
66.43 
87.64 
87.30 
86.70 
86.00 
88.00 
86.10 
87.90 
87.00 
87.86 
87.10 
86.24 
85.92 
85.71 
86.66 


3I 


14.1T 

12.98 
12.40 
12.60 
13.73 
19.27 
12..VI 
12.70 
14..10 
14.00 
14.00 
19.90 
12.70 
13.00 
12.04 
12  81 


1.66 

9.SS 
9  20 
8.60 
9.94 
S.84 
9.26 
9.70 
9.99 

10.10 
9.60 

10.90 
•.TO 
9.00 
9.62 
8.76 


13.76  10.19 
14.08 1 10.07 
14.29J    9.99 

19.921    (.62 


Morin  has  published  (J.  Pharm.,  zxv.  71)  this  still  more 

elaborate  analysis : 

Fat „ 1J(78 

Caseino .' 3.614 

Albumen 0.390 

Oalactlne,  a  gelatinous  body 0.382 

Alcoholic  extractive  matter » 0.M2 

Sugar _ 8.600 

Soda  combined  with  caselne „ 0.048 

IMiosphate  of  lime 0.256 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.066 

Water 89.784 

ioo. 

Complete  Analytit  of  Milk  bg  Haidlen. 

Water 87.300 

Butter 3.000 

Caselne _    4.820 

Sugar 4.890 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.230 

Phosphate  of  magnesia. -    0.042 

Phosphate  of  iron 0.007 

Chloride  of  potassium 0.144 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.024 

Soda,  combined  with  caselne 0.042 

100." 
Maxima  and  Minima. — Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam   (Am, 

Chemist,  May,  1875,  p.  419)  gives  the  results  of  44  analyses, 

as  follows : 

Max.  IflD.       Average. 

Specific  gravity 1.0357     1.0284      1.0322 

Cream 11.2S         6.00         7.8 


Salts _.....    0.76 

Total  solids UM 

Solids  not  fat I1.2S 

Water 89.43 


Mb.  Average. 

0.62  0.69 

10.57  liM 

8.74  9.62 

85.46  87.96 

The  British  Society  of  Public  Analysts  have  fixed  tbe  fol- 
lowing minimum: 

Fat 2.50 

Solids  not  fat _ 9.00 

Total  solids 1IJ» 

Water 88 JO 

100. 
Country  Uilk  a*  compared  with  Town  Milk. — Dr.  Cam- 
eron ( Chem.  A'eic;  Feb.  6,  1875,  p.  54)  and  Dr.  Voelcker 
{Am.  Chemiit,  May,  1875,  p.  414)  state  that  the  milk  of 
town-fed  cows  is  generally  richer  than  that  of  country 
cows.  The  latter  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  it  pays 
better  to  feed  cows  nourishing  food,,  and  that  the  cow- 
keepers  in  towns,  being  business-men,  have  becomo  con- 
vioced  of  this  fact. 

Difference  in  the  Milk  of  the  tame  Milking. — Schiibler 
found  tliat  on  fractioning  the  milk  at  a  milking  the 

First  portion  showed 1.0340         6.0  per  cent. 

Second    "  "       1.0384         8.0        " 

Third      "  "       1.0327        11.6       " 

Fourth    "  "       1.0315        ISJ        " 

Fifth       "  "        1.0290        17.5        " 

Average — _ 1.0321       11.0  per  cent. 

The  last  milk  drawn  is  called  "  the  strippinga ;"  this  ia 
the  richest  in  fat.  Jobson  and  Gardner,  milk  inspectors 
for  New  York,  found  the  milk  and  strippinga  of  two  cows 
to  be  as  follows : 

EDllie  Bilk,  Bcrlpplnga. 

1st  COW Sp.  gr.  1.0348 ;  lacU  120        8p.  gr.  1.02610 ;  lact.  90 

2d  cow ""^     1.0319;     "    110  "       1.02668;     "     92 

Difference  in  Morning  and  Evening  Milk. — This  has  often 
been  noticed,  but  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  due  have  not 
always  been  stated.  Alexander  IfUller  {Jahrttb,  Ag.  Ch., 
1864,  388)  made  59  analyses,  extending  over  the  entire 
year,  and  found  the  evening  milk  to  be  invariably  richer 
than  the  morning  milk.  Dr.  Voelcker  {Am.  {^ntaf.  May, 
1875,  416)  examined  the  milk  on  the  farm  of  tho  Royal 
Agricultural  College  at  Cirenohester  for  on  entire  year,  and 
found  the  morning  milk  the  richest.  He  attributed  this  to 
the  poor  pasturage  and  the  rich  evening  food,  which  con- 
sisted of  roots,  hay,  and  meal.  Stefanelli  found  the  even- 
ing milk  of  asses  and  ewes  to  be  the  richest. 

The  effect  of  breed  on  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  milk  is  very  marked,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  an- 
alyses: 

Milk  from  Different  Breedt  <^  Gout — Analyte*  by  Vemoit 
and  BeeqaereL 


Angus 

Belgian — Durham 

Bohemian 

Bretonne -. 

CbaroUais. 

Durham,  2  analyses... 
Flamandc. 


Dutch,  3  analyses.. 
Murzthal .. 


Normandy 

Paris,  30  analyses. 

Swiss _ 

Tyrol 

Volgtland. 

Average,  46  analyses.. 


WalCT. 

Batur. 

Caadlie. 

Sugar. 

Salle. 

80.32 

9.88 

5.28 

8.73 

0.72 

85.77 

6.22 

4.06 

3.29 

0.67   1 

84.18 

6.34 

8.87 

4.96 

0.64   ■ 

83.74 

6.70 

6.37 

4M 

0.62  , 

86.28 

6.42 

4.12 

3.49 

0.63 

84JK 

6.41 

4.37 

8.97 

0.63 

88.30 

8.72 

8.37 

4.0s 

OJH 

83.97 

6.84 

4.21 

4.35 

0.61 

86.81 

6.28 

8.14 

4.62 

0.64 

87.18 

3.24 

4.76 

4.21 

0.60 

86.40 

8.61 

6.21 

4.10 

0.66 

85.19 

7.08 

2.65 

4J9 

o..« 

81.74 

7.96 

4.95 

4.82 

0.60 

84.99 

15.76' 

5.14 

4.56 

4.62 

0.68 
0.65 

4.51 

4.86 

4.15 

The  following  table  ia  from  the  report  of  0.  C.  Wiggin, 
milk  inspector  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  1870-71 : 


Aldemey. 

Alderney 

Durham 

Ayrshire 

Ayrshire 

Polled  cow_ 

Devon 

Native 

Grades,  16  cows... 
Grades,  16  cows... 
Grades,  18  cows.- 
Orades,14cows... 


Average,  I 


s 

PaacaaTaaaa. 

11 

Fat. 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1030 

24. 

8.07 

5.02 

3.0.5 

.79 

83.04 

1029 

29. 

8.28 

3.14 

4.02 

.63 

83.93 

1033 

18. 

6.41 

4.,3.'; 

3.971.68 

84.66 

IKM 

10. 

8.70 

4.76 

4.3.5 

.69 

s».m 

1030 

10. 

3.80 

4.69 

8.58 

.78 

87.15 

10.12 

5. 

S.H7 

5.18 

4.25 

.73 

86.47 

1033 

1,'i. 

3.96 

.'i.29 

4.23 

.81 

84.71 

1032 

12. 

3.62 

4.86 

4.48 

.78 

66.26 

1033 

12. 

3.93 

6.74 

4.60 

.80 

84.93 

irai 

16. 

4.92 

4.11 

4.07 

.76 

86.14 

1033 

13. 

3.72 

5.30 

4.20 

.80 

86.98 

1032 

14. 

3.48 

4.80 

4.28 

.80 

86.64 

1032 

14. 

4.01 

4.99 

4.29 

.79 

86.92 

i! 


16.96 
16.07 
16.41 


Jan. 

June. 

June. 


13.40  June. 
12.85;  July. 
13.63  July. 
14.29  June. 
13.74  June. 
15.07  Jan. 
13.86  Jan. 
14.02  June. 
13.36  May. 


The  results  obtained  by  J.  Lehmann  {Jahr^h.Ag.  Ch.,  xi., 
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breed  on  the  eama  food,  and  determined  both  the  quali^ 
and  the  quantity  of  the  milk  : 

Yitld  of  Milk  per  CoK,  ytarly, 

SborVhomi,  Hollanden. 

Haxtmam 6949  Ibn.  8556  lbs. 

Hlnimnm 6262    ••  5972    " 

Average 6172   "  7308   " 

Oomponiion  of  Oit  Miii, 


Poandt  per  Mmam. 

Skni-hom. 

nolluidora. 

Shon-borai. 

Fat 

3.85 
8.47 
4.91 
0.75 
87.02 

8.21 
8.27 
4.62 
0.78 
88.17 

240 
222 
804 
46 
S360 

235 

Caaelne 

Sugar 

Salts 

230 
848 
62 

Water 

Total 

6448 

100. 

100. 

6172 

730H 

Snlida.. 

12.98 

11.8.3 

812 

860 

The  Efftet  nf  Food  o»  tht  Milk. — Feeding. — The  kind  of 
food  haa  a  decided  influence  on  the  quantitj  and  quality 
of  the  milk.  The  fallowing  remarks  by  Dr.  Voeloker, 
ohemirt  to  the  Royal  Agricnitnrai  Society,  contain  much 
Taluable  information  on  this  point  (Am.  Chemiil,  r.  414, 
May,  1S75) :  "  Food  appropriate  for  producing  much  and 
good  Milk. — The  influence  of  food  on  the  quality  of  milk 
IS  very  striking.  A  half-starred  cow  yields  but  little  milk 
sod  poor  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  supply  of 
pea  or  bean  meal  or  oil-cake,  and  other  food  rich  in  nitrog- 
enous and  phosphatio  elements  of  nutrition,  tells  directly, 
both  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk.  The  finest- 
flavored  milk  and  butter  are  produced  by  cows  fed  in  sum- 
mer entirely  on  grass  and  noh  permanent  pastures,  and 
in  winter  on  nothing  else  but  hay  made  of  fine  sweet  grass. 
Turnips  yield  a  watery  milk,  and  are  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  the  tumipy  flavor  which  they  give  to  the  milk. 
Mangolds  are  less  objectionable,  but  should  not  be  given  to 
milk  cows  without  an  allowance  of  3  to  4  pounds  of  meal 

Ser  head.  Of  all  kinds  of  meal,  none  is  equal  in  milk-pro- 
ucing  properties  to  bean  or  pea  meal — a  fact  which  finds 
«  ready  explanation  in  the  circnmstaDce  that  bean  or  pea 
meal  contains  on  an  average  from  25  to  28  per  cent,  of 
nitrogenous  constituents,  or  the  same  class  of  eompounds 
to  which  the  curd  of  milk  belongs,  and  that  it  is  likewise 
rich  in  phosphates  or  bono-earthfl,  in  which  milk  abounds. 
Egyptian  lentils  answer  equally  well  with  bean-meal,  for 
they  resemble  intimately  in  composition  beans  or  peas. 
Linseed-cake  produces  much  and  rich  milk,  but  unless  it 
is  pure  and  fresh  cake  of  the  finest  description  it  seriously 
injures  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Fine  decorticated  cotton- 
cake  is  both  rich  in  fat  and  in  nitrogenous  constituents,  and, 
like  all  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  it  also  contains  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  phosphates,  and  is  thus  admirably  well  adapted 
for  milk  cows.  Rape-cake  is  likewise  an  excellent  food  for 
milk  cows,  provided  it  is  free  from  an  undue  admixture 
of  wild-mustard  seed,  which  frequently  occurs  in  rape-cake 
made  from  Indian  seed  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  peril- 
ous to  stock.  The  best  rape-cake  is  green  German  rape  or 
Rubson  cake,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  concentrated 
kinds  of  food  that  can  be  given  to  milk  cows.     Bran  or 

Sollard,  as  is  well  known,  produces  good  and  rich  milk, 
lothing  can  be  bettor  as  an  auxiliary  winter  food  for  milk 
cows  than  4  pounds  of  bran  made  into  a  thin  mash,  to 
which  about  .3  to  4  pounds  of  bean-meal  is  added.  Along 
with  thia  about  25  pounds  of  mangolds  and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  bay  or  hay  and  straw  chaff  will  supply  a  food-mix- 
ture which  produces  much  and  first-quality  milk.  Brewers' 
grains  are  the  staple  food  in  town  dairies,  and  they  are 
much  more  nutritious  than  their  appearance  seems  to  war- 
.rant.  Bven  in  the  wet  condition  in  which  they  are  ob- 
tained from  the  breweries,  and  holding  from  76  to  77  per 
cent,  of  water,  they  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  rcody-modo 
fat  and  flesh  forming  matters.  Desiccated  grains  contain 
from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  oil  and  about  18  per  cent,  of  nitrog- 
enous compounds.  Dried  brewers'  grains  make  good  milk, 
and  are  fully  as  valuable  as  a  food  for  milk  cows  as  barley- 
meal.  Another  useful  and,  comparatively  speaking,  cheap 
food  for  milk  eows  is  palm-nut  meal,  but  its  quality  and 
value  differ  greatly.  The  host  palm-nut  meal  contains  19 
to  20  per  cent,  of  oil  and  fat,  and  is  made  from  the  partially- 
expressed  kernels  of  the  palm-nut ;  its  value  as  a  food  for 
fattening  stock  or  for  milk  cows  depends  principally  upon 
the  proportion  of  fatty  motter  which  is  lea  in  the  meal. 
The  fatty  matter  in  palm-kernels  is  a  white,  agreeobly- 
tasting  fat,  of  almost  the  same  consistency  as  butter.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  for  and  against  feed- 
ing milk  cows  upon  sewage  grass.  On  the  one  hand,  sew- 
age grass  has  been  praised  as  the  most  nutritions  kind  of 
grass  for  milk  cows ;  and  on  the  other,  the  adversaries  to 
all  schemes  of  applying  sewage  to  land  have  endeavored  to 


prejudice  the  public  mind  by  denouncing  the  produce  from 
grass-land  irrigated  by  sewage  as  innutritious  and  a  highly 
dangerous  food  for  milk  cows.  Like  all  very  succulent 
produce,  the  grass  from  sewaged  land  is  more  watery,  and, 
in  consequence,  not  so  nutritious  as  the  produce  from  rich 

Jiermanent  pastures.  It  is  nevertheless  a  most  acceptable 
bod  to  the  dairy  fanner,  who  usually  gives  along  with  it 
to  his  cows  some  bean  or  other  descriptions  of  meal  or  aux- 
iliary concentrated  food,  and  nnder  proper  management 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  that  sewage 
grass  when  given  to  milk  cows  will  render  the  milk  they 
yield  unwholesome  or  dangerous  to  the  youngest  child.  If 
sewage  could  not  he  usefully  applied  to  Italian  rye-grass 
to  be  turned  into  milk  and  butcner's  meat,  all  sewage-irri- 
gation schemes  would  long  ago  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Convinced  as  I  am  that  the  produce  from  a  properly  man- 
aged sewage  farm  supplies  an  increased  amount  of  good 
and  wholesome  food,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  especially 
useful  to  cow-keepers,  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  aU 
town  authorities  who  at  present  allow  large  quantities  of 
plant-food  to  run  to  waste,  polluting  our  rivers  and  water- 
courses, will  ere  long  set  apart  a  portion  of  land,  if  such 
can  be  found  appropriate  for  sewage  irrigation,  on  which 
Italian  rye-grass,  cabbages,  and  mangolds  can  bo  raised  in 
large  quantities  by  means  of  sewage,  for  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  cow-keepers  and  the  benefit  of  the  community 
at  large." 

Very  full  instructions  for  the  feeding  of  cows  are  given 
by  Charles  L.  Flint  in  his  Milch  Cow  and  Dairy  Farming. 
Important  investigations  have  been  made  in  Germany  on 
the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk.  (For  some  of  the  results  see  Watts's 
bid.  of  Chem.,  2d  Supplement,  p.  809.)  "  It  appears  from 
these  results  that  it  is  not  possible  by  variations  m  the  food 
to  produce  a 'butter  cow  or  a 'cheese  oow.'  Differences 
in  this  respect  are  differences  of  stock  and  individuals." 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  feeding  cows  on  the  exhausted  barley  of  breweries, 
breicert'  grains,  and  on  the  swill  of  distillers,  ttitl  nlopa. 
To  the  former,  used  in  moderate  quantities,  there  appears 
to  bo  no  objection  whatever.  Even  the  latter,  "  properly 
'  fed  in  limited  quantities,  in  combination  with  more  bulky 
food,  may  be  a  valuable  article  for  the  dairyman ;  but  if 
given,  as  it  too  oRen  is,  without  the  addition  of  other  kinds 
of  food,  it  soon  affects  the  health  and  constitution  of  the 
animals  fed  on  it.  .  .  .  When  this  forms  the  principal  food 
of  milch  eows  the  milk  is  of  a  very  poor  quality.  ...  Its 
effect  on  the  systems  of  young  chilaren  is  therefore  very 
destructive,  causing  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and,  if  con- 
tinued, certain  death.  ,  .  .  The  adulteration  of  pure  milk 
from  the  healthy  cow  by  water,  though  dishonest  and  ob- 
jectionable in  the  highest  degree,  is  far  less  iniquitous  in 
its  consequences  than  the  nefarious  traffic  in  '  swill  milk,' 
or  milk  produced  from  cows  fed  entirely  on  '  still  slops,' 
from  which  they  soon  become  diseased,  after  which  the 
mifk  contains  a  subtle  poison  which  is  as  difficult  of  de- 
tection by  any  known  process  as  the  miasma  of  an  atmo- 
sphere tainted  with  yellow  fever  or  the  cholera.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  sufficiently  palpable  that  no  pure  and  healthy 
milk  can  be  produced  oy  an  unhealthy  and  diseased  ani- 
mal, and  that  no  animal  can  long  remain  healthy  that  is 
fed  on  an  unnatural  food,  and  treated  in  the  manner  too 
common  around  the  distilleries  of  many  large  cities."  ( C. 
L.  Flint.)  By  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  milk 
of  eows  fed  on  distillery  swill  is  declared  to  be  nnwbole- 
Bome,  and  its  sale  is  forbidden. 

Influence  of  the  Age  of  the  Calf. — Dr.  Eisenstuok  has  pub- 
lished numerous  analyses  bearing  on  this  point.  [Jakretb. 
Ag.  Chem.,  vii.  18(54,  395.) 

The  Effect  of  Spaging. — This  operation  increases  the 
quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  milk.  (See  anal- 
yses by  Dieulafait  {Jakretb.  Ag.  Chem.,  vii.  1864,  38S).) 

The  treatment  of  cows  exerts  an  important  influence  on 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk.  The  Judicious 
dairyman  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  "  treat  the  cows 
gently,  to  provide  warm,  clean,  and  well-ventilated  bams, 
with  ample,  dry,  well-drained  yards,  abundantly  supplied 
with  pure  water — to  feed  them  liberally,  without  forcing. 
Milking  should  not  be  prolonged  to  the  time  of  calving, 
but  the  eows  should  be  allowed  eight  or  ten  weeks  for  re- 
cruiting, when  they  will  begin  the  new  season  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  the  promise  of  a  more  abundant  yield  of 
milk."     (0.  C.  Wiggxn.) 

The  touring  of  milk  is  due  to  lactone  fennentation  (see 
Fbbkektatiow),  by  which  the  lactose  or  sugar  of  milk  is 
transformed  into  lactic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  cascine 
as  curd  by  withdrawing  from  it  the  soda  which  holds  it  in 
solution. 

Iink.ni|>r.  LacUe  nM. 

C„H„0„.H,0    =    4HC,H,0,.^~-  T 

Beohamp  attributes  the  souring  of  milk  to  miorocymes  %- 
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Trbich  are  preient  in  the  milk  when  it  eomos  from  the  eow. 
{Compt.  rend.,  76,  634.)  The  effect  of  rennet  in  ooaguliit- 
ing  milk  ia  not  fully  understood.  Tt  haa  been  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  little  lactose  into  lactic  acid. 
Milk  ia  coagulated  by  acids,  alum,  rarioas  other  salts,  tan- 
nin, alcohol,  wood-naphtha,  etc.  The  souring  of  milk  during 
thunderstorms  has  been  explained  by  attributing  it  to  the 
oi«it«  or  active  oxygen  which  is  produced  in  the  air  by 
electrical  discharges.  It  is  said  that  the  addition  to  the 
milk  of  a  small  quantity  of  boric  acid  retards  the  separa- 
tion of  cream  and  prevents  souring  for  several  days.  ( A. 
Hirsohberg,  CAeni.  CVnfr.,  1872, 496.)  Schwalbe  ( />eu(.  Cliem. 
Oet.  Ber.,  v.  286)  states  that  the  addition  of  mustard  oil, 
20  drops  to  the  pint,  prevents  coagulation  for  weeks,  even 
in  summer.  Coagulation  is  retarded  by  boiling  and  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  po- 
tassa,  borax,  nitrate  of  potasaa,  chloride  of  sodium  (com- 
mon salt),  etc.  The  following  process  for  preserving  milk 
is  said  to  be  in  use  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris :  To  each  quart 
of  milk,  before  the  cream  has  risen,  6  grains  of  bicaroon- 
ate  of  soda  are  added,  it  is  then  placed  in  bottles,  which 
are  tightly  corked  and  are  then  placed  in  a  water-bath  and 
heated  to  190°  F.,^no  higher,  and  maintained  at  this  tem- 
perature for  four  hours.  They  are  then  made  perfectly 
tight  with  wax,  and  the  milk  will  keep  a  long  time. 

The  proper  manaffemeHt  of  milk  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  pails,  pans,  cans,  and  other  vessels 
destined  to  receive  the  milk  should  be  scrupulously  clean  ; 
they  should  always  bo  cleansed  with  boiling  water  (scalded). 
The  greatest  neatness  should  be  observed  in  milking.  The 
milk  should  he  strained  through  wire-cloth  into  a  large  tin 
rat,  to  render  it  of  uniform  quality.  It  should  be  at  once, 
while  still  warm,  drawn  into  cans,  and  these  should  be 
placed  in  the  coolers.  Milk  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cooled  will  keep  much  lenger  than  that  which  is  sent  warm 
to  market.  Cans  of  milk  should  never  be  loft  open  in  a 
barn,  where  the  exhalations  from  the  breath  and  excre- 
ments pervade  the  air.  Dr.  Voelcker  makes  the  following 
judicious  remarks  on  this  subject  {Avi.  Chetn.,  T.  413) : 
"However,  by  observing  the  following  simple  rules,  coun- 
try milk  may  be  sent  by  rail  on  long  journeys  without 
spoiling  even  in  very  hot  weather:  (I)  The  milk  should, 
be  drawn  from  the  cow  in  the  most  cleanly  manner,  and 
strained  through  wire-cloth  strainers.  (2)  The  milk  should 
be  thoroughly  cooled  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow.  This  may  be  done  by  a  milk-cooling  apparatus 
specially  constructed  for  rapidly  cooling  milk,  or  by  sim- 
ply placing  the  can  in  which  it  is  contained  in  a  vat  of  cold 
water  deep  enough  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  milk  in 
the  can  containing  it,  and  by  using  at  least  three  times  as 
much  cold  water  as  the  milk  to  be  cooled ;  the  milk  should 
bo  occasionally  stirred  until  the  animal  heat  is  expelled. 
The  milk  should  be  cooled  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
a  temperature  of  about  55°.  (3)  The  evening's  and  morn- 
ing's milk  should  be  cooled  down  separately,  and  be 
sent  in  separate  cans,  and  not  mixed  together  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  (4)  No  milk  should  be  kept  over  to  deliver  at  a 
subsequent  time.  (5)  The  pails  and  strainers  employed  on 
the  farm  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  scalded  m  boiling 
water,  and  dried  morning  and  nighL  (6)  Immediately 
before  the  milk  is  placed  in  the  cans  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly rinsed  witn  clean  cold  wat«r,  and  great  care  bo 
taken  to  keep  the  cans  and  milk  free  from  dirt  or  impuri- 
ties of  any  kind.  When  the  cans  are  not  in  use  they  should 
be  turned  down  on  a  rack  with  the  tops  off.  (7)  Before  the 
cans  are  returned  to  the  country  they  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  out  with  clean  water  and  scalded  with  boiling  water. 
(8)  In  very  warm  weather  it  is  well  to  put  the  cooled  milk 
in  cans  covered  over  with  a  coarse  6annel  easing,  which 
may  be  kept  wet  for  a  considerable  time." 

Artificial  milk  was  made  at  Paris  during  the  siege  by 
the  following  process  (Dubrunfaut,  Comp.  rend.,  1871-72, 
pp.  84, 109) : 

1.  Cane-augar,  gluccae,  or  mllk^ugar....  40-fiO  grammes. 

2.  Albumen  (dry) 20-30 

8.  Sodtc  carbonate 1-2        " 

4.  Olive  oil  or  horse  fat SO-SO        ' 

6.  Water 500        " 

Heat  the  whole  to  122°  F.,  and  dilute  to  1  litre.  A.  Owi- 
din  (Comp.  rend.,  1871-72,  p.  108)  recommended  the  use  of 
sugar  and  the  fat  and  gelatine  of  fresh  bones. 

Condeiued  Milk. — Within  a  few  years  a  very  important 
industry  has  been  established  with  the  object  of  oonaensing 
and  preserving  milk.  The  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
preparation  of  "  desiccated  milk."  The  milk  was  evapo- 
rated at  a  low  temperature,  and  a  little  sugar  added  when 
the  process  of  evaporation  was  nearly  completed ;  the  res- 
idue was  pulverized,  and  constituted  a  yellowish-white 
powder,  which  dissolved  for  the  greater  part  in  hot  water. 
The  solution  resembled  milk,  and  answered  very  well  when 
fresh  milk  eould  not  be  obtained,  as  on  shipboard.   It  could 


be  preserved  with  care  in  closed  bottles  for  several  months. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  cream 
before  evaporation,  as  otherwise  the  product  soon  acquired 
a  taste  and  smell  of  rancid  butter.  Its  imperfect  solubil- 
ity in  water,  and  its  deficiency  in  the  agreeable  taste  of 
fresh  milk,  prevented  its  extensive  introduction.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  show  its  composition  (No.  1  was  made  from 
skimmed  milk — Mos.  2  and  3  from  whole  milk) : 


No.  1,  Toeleker. 
8.70 


20.25 


Fat 

Casvlne 

Albumen 

Milk-sugar Isiu 

Cane^ugar f^^^t 

Phosphates    of    llmel    „-, 

ana  magnesia | 

Alkaline  salts 2.48 

Water 4.09 

100. 


No.  1,  Toeloker. 
16.32 

20.37 
66.20 

2.33 

2.91 
_1.78 
100. 


Ko.  S,  Wener. 

16.29 

f  11.36 

\  4.09 

6L21 

1.78 

.X77 
1..M 


100. 


The  condensation  of  milk  did  not  beoome  a  success  till  the 
introduction  of  the  vocunm-pan,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  boil  it  down  very  rapidly  at  a  very  low  temperature — 
below  160°  F. — thus  preserving  its  flavor  unimpaired. 
This  is  an  American  industry,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  Europe  by  American  companies.  Condensed  milk  is 
now  extensively  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.,  Switserland, 
Germany,  England,  and  Ireland.  The  milk  ia  strained, 
heated  in  cans  or  pails  placed  in  a  vat  of  water  kept  hot 
by  a  steam-coil,  then  brought  to  a  boil  in  an  open  vos.'^el 
by  the  aid  of  stoam,  strained,  and  introduced  into  the 
vacuum-pan,  where  it  is  rapidly  concentrated  to  any  de- 
sired degree.  The  vacuum-pan  is  a  close  vessel  of  cop- 
per, egg-shaped,  about  6  feet  high  and  4}  feet  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  heated  by  a  steam  jacket  and  coil.  In  the 
dome  on  one  sido  is  a  small  window,  through  which  gal 
illuminates  the  interior,  while  on  the  opposite  side  is  aa 
eye-glass  through  which  all  the  movements  of  the  seeth- 
ing milk  can  be  observed,  and  the  boiling  by  this  means 
regulated.  A  Taoaum  is  maintained  by  a  powerful  air- 
pump.  The  preliminary  boiling  bos  for  its  object  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  gases  of  the  milk,  which  would  cause  it  to 
foam  in  the  pan,  and  also  perhaps  to  add  to  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  milk  by  destroying  the  mould-germs  (see 
Ferheictatiom) — not,  probably,  aa  many  think,  to  coagu- 
late albumen.  Much  of  the  milk  is  simply  concentrated 
for  immediate  use  without  any  addition  of  sugar.  Such 
milk  is  extensively  used  in  New  York,  being  by  many  pre- 
ferred to  fresh  milk.  It  is  served  frash  every  day,  but  will 
keep  for  two  or  three  days  if  necessary.  The  writer  bad 
occasion  to  investigate  this  subject  at  Purdy's  Station  on 
the  Ilarlem  R.  B.,  at  the  works  of  the  American  Condensed 
Milk  Co.,  for  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. {Am.  ChemitI,  ii,  25.)  When  1700  quarts  of 
milk  wore  condensed  in  the  ratio  of  430  quarts  to  100,  the 
following  results  were  obtained  on  analyzing  samples  of 
the  milk  before  and  after  condensation : 

Fat ™.    S.8S  13.12 

Caseloe ~ ass  U.U 

Sugar 4.08  16.S0 

Salts 0.7«  2.60 

Water. ^87.45       _S8A» 

100.  "  100. 
Some  of  the  oompanios  formerly  skimmed  the  milk  before 
they  condensed  it,  and  sold  the  cream  separately.  The 
following  analyses  by  E.  Waller,  Ph.  D.,  made  in  Jan., 
1875,  show  that  this  fraud  is  no  longer  practised  to  any 
great  extent : 

AmoriotB. 

Fat 16.29 

Oaselne 17.20 

Sugar. - 10.04 

SalU 2.77 

Water 53.04 

100. 

In  addition  to  this  milk,  whioh  is  oondensed  for  imme- 
diate use,  another  variety  is  made  for  keeping  which  is 
known  as  "  preserved"  or  "eanned  "  milk.  It  receives  an 
addition  of  eane-sngar,  and  is  hermetically  sealed  in  cans. 
When  properly  prepared  it  keeps  for  years.  The  follow- 
ing analyses  indicate  the  character  of  this  ''preserved" 
milk: 


EmIo. 

KowTork. 

KstfciU 

14.36 

J4.2S 

18J»7 

15.07 

13.96 

14.02 

11.64 

1.T90 

10.44 

2.10 

2.00 

2.33 

66.83 

55.86 

m.ii 

100. 

100. 

100. 

BordOD'i. 
U.S. 

Fat 9.S5 

Oaselne  „...1,„2g 
Albumen...  f  '"•" 
Mllk-«ugar\„u 
Cane-augar  ;'"•'* 

Snlts 1.91 

Water 25.94 

100. 


AjIwboiT, 
Sostlih. 

ChMl., 
6wbl. 

Ecnpton, 
Barariui 

11.78 
15.17 

8.67 
13.67 

18.14 

f  12.21 

7.93 

16.24 

'  29.46 

2-10 

26.10 

10.82 

40.48 

2.23 

24.13 

17.93 

21.11 

a87 

20.81 

100. 


100. 


100. 


BaisIb. 
HuDSBrUil. 

17.89 
1.3.27 

7.4« 
22.70 
18.41 

5.10 
15.14 

100." 


Cream  is  a  distinct  layer  which  forms  on  the  surface  of 
milk  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours.  It  consists 
of  milk  with  an  increased  percentage  of  fat,  produced  by 
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the  risiDg  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fat-globalefl 
from  the  milk  below.  The  quantity  of  oream  does  not  in- 
dicate the  absolute  proportion  of  fat,  as  of  two  samples 
of  millc  containing  the  same  percentage  of  fat,  one  may 
throw  ap  a  layer  of  cream  twice  as  bulky  as  that  on  the 
other.  The  specific  gravity  of  oream  is  less  than  that  of 
milk— about  1.012  to  1.019. 

Skimmed  milk  is  the  portion  left  after  the  oream  has 
been  removed.  It  is  poor  in  fat,  and  necessarily  heavier 
than  the  milk  which  yielded  it— from  1.031  to  1.036. 

JIutlermilt  is  the  milk  which  is  loft  when  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fat-globulos  of  cream  have  been  agglome- 
rated into  butter  by  ohurning.  It  has  the  composition  of 
milk  deprived  of  most  of  its  fat,  and  does  not  differ  there- 
fore from  skimmed  milk. 

Curd  is  the  coagulated  caseino  of  milk ;  if  made  from 
whole  milk,  it  contains  the  fat ,  from  skimmed  milk,  it  is 
nearly  free  from  fat;  from  cream,  it  ia  very  rich  in  fat. 

Cheete  is  curd  which  has  been  salted,  often  colored  arti- 
ficially, and  flavored,  and  then  allowed  to  undergo  a  kind 
of  fermentation  \)y  keeping.  (See  articles  Butter  and 
Cheese.) 

The  following  analyses  by  Alex.  Miiller  show  the  com- 
position of  those  preparations  and  their  relation  to  milk 
{Jahrab.  Ag.  Ch.,  1861,  vil.  393)  : 


Whole 

miU. 

BklDi 

niUk. 

Cream. 
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milk. 

Butter. 

8*n 

valer. 

Whole  product...:.... 

100. 

90. 

10. 

6.           4. 

0.1 
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3.25 
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OJ55 
3.77 
4.66 
0.78 
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35.00 
2.20 
8.05 
0.50 

69.25 

1.67 
3.83 
4.61 
0.77 
89.62 

85.00 
0.51 
0.70 
0.12 

18.67 

3.40 

4.70 

Safts 

0.79 

Wster 

91.11 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

The  butter  was  analyzed  unsalted,  the  salt  water  worked 
out  of  the  salted  butter,  and  the  analysis  calculated  with- 
out the  salt. 

The  milk  of  diteated  coirs  Fio.  !• 

is  always  dangerous,  and 
should  never  be  used.  The 
effect  of  distillery  swill  on 
cows  has  been  already  al- 
luded to. 

The  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  milk  for  the  preparation 
of  alcoholic  beverages  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  arti- 
cle KODMISS. 

The  Adulteration  of  Milk. 
— XumerouB  substances  are 
mentionod  by  writers  as  used 
to  adulterate  milk,  such  as 
the  following:  (1)  water;  (2) 
chalk  and  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potasBa  and  borax,  to 
neutralize  acidity,  the  first 
mentioned  to  hide  watering 
as  well;  (3)  turmeric,  an- 
notto,  and  caramel  (burnt 
sugar),  to  conceal  the  blue 
color  of  skimmed  or  watered 
milk ;  (4)  flour,  starch,  emul- 
sions of  almonds  or  hemp- 
seed,  and  cerebral  matter 
(sheeps'  brains),  to  thicken 
watered  milk  and  conceal 
blue  color;  (5)  sugar,  gum, 
dextrine,  and  salt,  to  in- 
crease the  specific  gravity 
and  conceal  watering.  The 
writer  is  satisfied  that  the 
only  substances  used  at  pres- 
ent are  water,  and  possibly 
carbonate  of  soda  and  burned 
sugar.  All  these  adulterants, 
save  water,  are  so  readily  de- 
tected that  their  use  would  be 
too  dangerous  for  even  the 
most  abandoned  milkmen. 
Hundreds  of  analyses  made 
by  the  health  authorities  of 
Kew  York  and  by  the  milk 
inspectors  of  Boston  and 
Providence  have   failed    to  The  Lactometer, 

show  the  presence  of  any  adulterants  save  those  last 
mentioned.  The  adulteration  with  water  and  the  skim- 
ming off  of  the  cream  are  the  common  frauds  practised 
in  this  country.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  milk- 
VoL.  III.— 32 
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supply  of  New  York  forced  the  writer  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  average  milk  sold  here  consisted  of  three-fourths 
milk  and  one-fourth  added  water.  The  120,000,000  quarts 
of  milk  sent  annually  to  New  York  receive  an  addition  of 
40,000,000  quarts  of  water,  which,  sold  at  10  cents  per 
quart,  brings  $4,000,000  per  annum  or  $12,000  per  day. 
This  fraud,  besides  being  expensive,  exerts  a  most  un- 
favorable influence  on  the  health  of  young  children,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  aggravated  by  the  previous  skimming  of  the 
milk  and  consequent  impoverishment  of  the  fatty  constitu- 
ent. In  some  cases  diseases  have  been  introduced  by  the 
use  of  foul  water,  as  in  London,  where  an  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  was  traced  to  the  water  added  to  the  milk, 
which  was  poisoned  with  sewage. 

The  detection  of  adHlleration  in  the  case  of  water  is  not 
always  possible.  As  the  percentage  of  water  in  genuine 
milk  varies,  it  is  only  possible  to  prove  adulteration  when 
the  percentage  of  water  exceeds  the  maximum  quantity 
in  pure  milk.    Three  methods  are  in  use  for  testing  the 

?inalit7  of  milk:   (1)  determining   the  specific  gravity; 
l2)  determining  the  percentage  of  cream ;  (3)  analyzing 
tbo  milk. 

(1)  Delermininff  the  epecifie  gravity  by  tho  hydrometer 
(see  Hydrohkteb),  called  when  graduated  for  this  purpose 
a  galactometer  or  lactometer.  As  milk  is  heavier  than  water, 
any  dilution  will  rednoe  the  specific  gravity.     The  lao- 
p,g  2.  tometor    merely    determines 

/'-s  the  specifio  gravity.     In  us- 

ing trio  lactometer  a  certain 
specific  gravity  must  be  se- 
lected as  a  minimum  below 
which  no  genuine  milk  ever 
goes.  The  specifio  gravity 
1.029  has  been  fixed  by  Dino- 
court,  who  originated  the  lac- 
tometer, as  the  proper  mini- 
mum. This  standard  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Health 
department  of  New  York. 
The  old  standard  adopted  by 
the  milk-dealers  was  1.0.S0; 
this  was  changed  by  Dr.  Chil- 
ton to  1.034,  and  has  gradu- 
ally dropped  to  1.033.  So 
the  standard  of  tho  milk- 
dealers  is  0.001  higher  than 
that  of  the  Health  depart- 
ment! In  graduating  tho 
lactometer,  100  is  placed  at 
the  standard  of  1.029,  and  0 
at  1.000,  the  gravity  of  wa- 
ter, the  intervening  space 
being  divided  into  100  divis- 
ions. The  point  to  which 
the  lactometer  sinks  in  the 
milk  under  examination  in- 
dicates the  percentage  of 
milk  in  100  parts.  Thus,  if 
the  lactometer  sinks  to  80, 
the  milk  must  consist  of  at 
least  20  parts  or  per  cent, 
of  water  and  80  of  milk.  But 
this  assumes  the  original 
milk  to  have  had  a  gravity 
of  only  1.029,  which  is  lower 
thananygenuinemilk.  Good 
milk  of  a  gravity  of  1.034 
requires  an  addition  of  16.67 
per  cent,  of  water  to  bring 
It  down  to  1.029.  After  this 
dilution,  20  per  cent,  of  wa- 
ter must  be  added  to  this  wa- 
tered milk  to  bring  it  down  to 
80  on  the  lactometer.  The 
Dinoconrt's  Galactometer.  The  lactometer  errs,  therefore,  in 
scale  A  Is  for  whole  milk;  the   not  showing  the  dilution  of 

Ifn^'wU/^i.'n'ru'S^'im"^:^   K-O-""  O"-  '»  »-  >7 
milk  ranges  from  100  to  120    standard,  and  consequently 
on  Scale  A,  unwatered  skim-   in  reporting  only  a  portion 
med  milk  from  105  to  130  on   of  tho   dilution.     With   re- 
Scale  a.  gard    to    the    propriety  of 
the  standard  (1.029)  for  genuine  milk,  something  has  been 
already  said  in  this  article  under  Specifio  Gravity.     The 
writer  caused  the  milk  of  105  cows  at  dairies  near  New 
York  to  bo  tested;  several  of  tho  cows  were  Alderneys, 
whose  milk  being  rich  in  cream  is  always  light,  and  the 
lowest  specifio  gravity  found  was  1.02938,  or  102  on  tho 
lactometer,  the  highest  being  1.0348,  or  120  on  the  lacto- 
meter, at  60°  F.     As   milk   expands  when  warmed,  it 
consequently  becomes  lighter;  it  should  always  bo  testi 
at  60°  F.,  or  at  least  the  temperature  should  be  noted. 
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sample  of  milk  which  stood  at  100  by  the  lactometer  at 
60°  F.  was  fonnd  by  the  writer  to  stand  at  106  at  44°  F., 
at  98  at  66°  F.,  at  90  at  80°  F.,  and  at  74  at  100°  F.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  milk,  being  kept  cool  to  preserve  it,  is 
below  60°  F. ;  consequently,  it  stonds  better  by  the  lac- 
tomotef  than  it  would  at  the  standard  temperature.  Skim- 
ming increases  the  gravity  of  the  milk,  and  makes  it  Stand 
better  by  the  lactometer.  From  these  statements  it  is  seen 
that  the  lactometer  is  only  an  imperfect  test  for  frauds  of 
the  milkmen;  (1)  It  does  not  show  moderate  watering 
of  good  milk ;  (2)  the  watering  which  it  records  is  only  a 
fraction  of  that  actually  practised;  (3)  if  the  milk  is 
skimmed  before  it  is  watered,  the  lactometer  does  not  de- 
tect the  frauds,  which  neutralise  each  other  as  far  as  specific 
gravity  is  concerned.  In  the  face  of  these  defeots,  if  the 
lactometer  shows  the  milk  to  be  below  100,  there  then  is 
no  doubt  as  to  its  having  been  watered.  Numerous  con- 
victions for  watering  have  been  secured  in  New  York  by 
the  use  of  the  lactometer,  the  milk  inspected  having  stood 
as  low  as  80,  70,  and  even  50,  by  this  test.  The  only  error 
the  lactometer  can  make  against  the  milk-dealer  would  be 
in  case  he  has  adulterated  his  milk  with  cream ;  the  lac- 
tometer does  not  distinguish  the  difference  between  cream 
and  water  when  added  to  milk,  except  that  it  requires 
twice  as  much  cream  as  water  to  reduce  the  gravity  of  milk 
to  any  given  degree.  The  following  table,  from  Dr. 
Vooloker's  experiments,  illustrates  the  effect  of  watering 
and  skimming ;  the  lactometer  degrees  are  added  by  the 
writer: 
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88 
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91 
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86 
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72 

JO       "            i.          »     

60 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  with  a  sample  of  fair  milk  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  water  could  be  added  before  the  gravity 
was  reduced  to  1.029,  or  100  on  the  lactometer,  and  after 
skimming  considerably  more. 

(2)  determining  tkt  Percentage  of  Cream. — This  is  «o- 
eomplisbed  in  a  tube  whioh  is  graduated  into  100  parts, 
and  which  measures  the  cream.  This  has  been  ealled  a 
lactometer  or  ereamometer. 


Creamometer.    Fill  with  milk  to  the  0-niark ;  after  standing, 
"*  read  the  amount  of  crenm — for  example,  as  indicated  by  c 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  method  for  testing  milk,  as  the 
percentage  of  cream  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  fat 
contained  in  the  milk.  H.  Schroeder  tested  this  point  with 
the  following  results  in  several  samples  of  milk : 

SuDplM  Ko.  1.  1  s.  <.  5.  e. 

Fat »....  3.64       4.87       4.09       6,38       3.13'     4.09 

Cream 21  16  10  lO  12  13 

(3)  Partial  or  complete  analytit  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
certain  method  of  detecting  adulteration,  either  determin- 
inic  the  percentaze  of  fat.  and  of  solids  besides  fat.  or 


making  a  separata  determination  of  each  oonstitaent.  In 
either  case  we  are  compelled  to  do  exactly  what  we  did  in 
applying  the  lactometer — establish  an  arbitrary  standard 
which  shall  represent  the  poorest  genuine  milk,  and  bear 
the  same  relation  to  good  milk  that  our  sp.  gr.  1.029  does 
to  the  1.030,  1.031,  or  1.0.34  of  milk  of  average  qnalitv. 
The  English  Society  of  Public  Analysts  have  fixed  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  quality  for  unadulterated  milk  (Ckem. 
Ifeae,  Feb.,  1875,  p.  59) : 

2J> 
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Sugar 

Salts /. 

Water _ .'..  88^ 
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^- 


Milk  of  average  quality  can  be  watered  and  skimmed  very 
seriously  before  it  falls  below  this  standard. 

The  analysis  of  milk  is  not  difficult  if  we  simply  deter- 
mine the  percentages  of  fat,  caseine,  sugar,  salts,  and 
water.  Water  is  determined  by  evaporating  a  weighed 
portion  of  milk  in  a  flat  platinum  dish  (about  half  an 
Inch  deep  and  H  inches  in  diameter)  at  212°  F.  The  loss 
in  weight  is  the  water.  The  salts  are  determined  by  care- 
fully incinerating  the  solid  residue  left  after  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water.  For  the  determination  of  the  other 
oonstitnents  a  platinum  dish  is  nearly  filled  with  pure 
quartz  sand ;  the  whole  weighed ;  a  small  quantity  of  the 
milk  is  added,  whioh  is  at  once  soaked  up  by  the  sand,  and 
the  whole  again  weighed  to  find  the  weight  of  milk  taken. 
The  whole  is  then  dried  at  212°  F.,  the  contents  of  the  dish 
extracted  with  anhydrous  ether,  and  again  dried ;  the  loss 
in  the  weight  of  the  sand,  etc.  indicates  the  percentage  of 
butter.  The  butter  may  be  weighed  directly  by  evapor- 
ating the  ethereal  solution  in  a  weighed  beaker.  The  res- 
idue after  removing  the  butter  is  washed  with  warm  water, 
to  the  first  of  which  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  is  added,  to 
remove  the  sugar.  After  drying  the  residue  the  loss  in 
weight  indicates  the  sugar.  The  difference  between  the 
original  weight  of  the  sand  and  of  the  sand  and  caseine 
indicates  the  percentage  of  caseine.  A  correction  must  be 
made  in  the  weights  of  the  sugar  and  caseine  on  account 
of  the  salts,  which  are  washed  out  with  the  sugar.  By 
evaporating  and  igniting  the  sugar  solution  the  salts 
wasned  out  will  be  determined;  they  must  be  deducted 
from  the  percentage  of  sugar ;  the  remainder  of  the  salts 
(ash)  must  be  deducted  from  the  caseine. 

Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith's  ammonia  process  has 
been  recommended  for  the  determination  of  caseine  in 
milk.  The  milk  is  first  diluted  with  water  till  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  diluted  milk  contains  10  milligrammes  of 
the  original  milk.  About  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the  di- 
luted milk  is  boiled  with  alkaline  permanganate  in  a  retort 
as  long  as  the  water  which  distils  over  contains  ammonia. 
The  amount  of  ammonia  is  estimated  by  Nessler's  test: 
100  parts  of  caseine  yield  6.5  parts  of  ammonia. 

(4)  Optical  mefkodt  have  been  proposed  for  the  exam- 
ination of  milk,  but  tbey  are  rarely  used. 

II.  HuuAM  Mii.K. — Human  milk  is  more  bluish  than 
cow's  milk,  and  has  a  sweeter  taste.  It  is  strongly  alka- 
line, and  is  remarkable  for  the  difilculty  with  which  it  co- 
agulates. It  is  less  easily  and  completely  coagulated  by 
rennet ;  the  coagulum  is  not  so  gelatinous  nor  so  firm  and 
solid  as  that  of  cow's  milk ;  it  is  also  more  digestible.  Its 
specifio  gravity  varies  from  1.02561  to  1.04648  (Vemois 
and  Becqnerel),  from  1.030  to  1.034  (Watts's  Diet.).  The 
milk  of  women  confined  for  the  first  time  contains  more 
water  than  the  milk  of  women  who  have  had  several  chil- 
dren. According  to  Vemois  and  Becqnerel,  the  percent- 
age of  fat  varies  with  age:  the  milk  of  women  from  15-20 
contains  3.738  per  cent. ;' 20-25,  2.821  per  cent.;  25-30, 
2.348  per  cent. ;  30-35,  2.864  per  cent. ;  and  from  35-40, 
2.233  per  cent.  It  Increases  by  nearly  0.3  per  cent,  during 
the  period  of  menstruation.  The  percentage  of  butter 
varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  milk  produced.  It  de- 
creases with  imperfect  nutrition.  The  following  analyses 
have  been  published  by  different  chemists : 
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According  to  Vemois  and  Beequerel,  the  amount  of  fat  in 
human  milk  inoreaaea  during  the  first  two  montha  after 
delivery,  but  deoreaaea  between  the  fifth  and  sixth,  as  well 
a>  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  month. 
Simon  givea  the  following  analjsia  of  human  oolostmm  : 

Fat _ -5.00 

Caaeine ♦.00 

Sugar -  7.00 

Safta 0.S1 

Water- .82.80 

98.11 

Von  Tolmataoheff  examined  the  milk  of  healthy  women  at 
different  periods  after  delivery  {Jahre$b.  Ag.  Oh.,  zi.,  zii. 
1S68-69,  548) ;  his  average  reanlts  were  as  follows: 
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He  also  found  eholesterine  0.038S  and  0.02S2,  and  protagon 
0.146  and  0.068.  D'H^ritier  claims  to  have  fonnd  a  per- 
sistent difference  in  the  milk  of  blondes  and  brunettes,  the 
milk  of  the  former  containing  less  fat,  caaeine,  and  sugar 
than  that  of  the  latter.  Jonrdat  ( Compt.  rend.,  1870,  71, 87) 
examined  the  milk  of  the  two  breasts  of  a  woman  sepa- 
rately. He  reports  that  the  right  breast  was  much  more 
developed  than  the  left — that  the  milk  of  this  breast  ap- 
peared better  to  the  eye,  and  was  decidedly  preferred  by 
the  child.  He  fonnd  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  the 
two  breasts  to  vary  considerably,  a  temporary  fatigne  or 
slight  change  of  diet  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  vari- 
ation. The  right  breast  yielded  about  twice  as  much  milk 
as  the  left.  The  milk  of  the  right  breast  was  richer  in  fat 
and  caaeine,  while  the  sugar  and  salts  were  alike  in  both. 
"  Healthy  ehildren  of  both  sexes  discharge  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelfth  day  of  their  birth  a  white  seeretion  from  the 
breast  {ffcTenmilch),  either  alkaline  or  neutral,  and  con- 
taining milk,  but  no  colostrum-globules.  According  to 
Qnillot,  thia  seeretion  has  pretty  much  the  composition  of 
human  milk."    (  Watti'i  Did.) 

III.  Milk  of  Otheb  Anikals. — Mart'ii  milk  is  rich  in 
angar  and  poor  in  fat  and  oaseine.  It  readily  ferments 
(aee  article  Kocviss] ;  sp.gr.  "1.034 to  1.045.  C.A.Cam- 
eron gives  the  following  results  of  the  analyses  of  14  sam- 
ples from  14  mares  ( Ckem.  Newt,  Feb.  5, 1875,  54) : 

Avcnce. 

Fat _ — 1.065 

Caaeine,  ete. 1.953 


ixri 


MlnlmBm 
2.120  0.600 

2.400  1.460 

6.870  6.670 

0.440  0.830 


Uts _ 0.397 

Water 90.810 

100. 
Solids 9Mlt 

Am*9  milk  resembles  mare's  milk,  being  rich  in  sugar 
and  poor  in  the  other  constituents ;  sp.  gr.  1.023  to  1.035. 
It  readily  sours,  and  easily  undergoes  fermentation.  Com- 
position: 

Toalsker. 


aielknalll, 
8  anal  VIM 
Fat OM 

Caseins,  etc.    1.89 

Sugar „    6.M 

SaUs 0.37 

Water _^.86 

100. 
Solids...     9.14 


0.11 
1.82 
6.08 
0.34 
91.95 
100. 
8.06 


1.85 
8JS6 
6.06) 

ojia; 

89.02 


100. 
10.98 


Gonip. 

Becanet, 

1.26 

2.02 

S.70 
91.02 
100. 
8.98 


Jaflelild. 

1.30 

1.90 

6.40 

90.40 


100. 
9.60 


Specific  gravity.. 


CameFt  milk,  Dragendorff  {Jabrab.  An.  Oh.,  Ix.  1866, 
435) 

LOSS 
2.90 

Caaeine. 8.67 

Sugar -._~. „    6.78 

fialla , 66 

Water 86.94 

99.95 
Sollda. 13.06 

Ek^i  milk  is  thiokish,  white,  of  agreeable  taste  and 
smell,  and  very  rich  in  fat  and  caeeino:  sp.  er.  1.032  to 
1.044.    Analyses: 

SMtkuCIH, , nihol  ant  Mj,  ,  T«rf.w—  M«e»>>am, 

8aBalji«a.Soathdolni.3Cerino.J»unffasio.  v"**"*'*^-    4ewe«. 


Fat. 6.97 

Caaeine,  etc...  6.49 

Sugar „  8.63 

8»Ba._ 0.97 

Water _.  82^ 

foo. 

Solids —  17.06 


3.70 
7.90 
5.35 
0.S6 
82.60 

ioo. 

17.60 


10.40 
8.30 
4.16 
0.16 

76.98 

ioo. 

28.02 


1.20 

6.72 

4.68) 

6.00  ; 

11.12 

0.68 

0.94 

88.64 

82.22 

100. 

100. 

1L46 

17.78 

Goat't  milk  is  white,  of  insipid  sweetness,  and  peoultar 
odor;  sp.  gr.  1.034  to  1.036.  On  eoagulation  its  cascine 
forms  thick  clots.  It  is  very  similar  to  cow's  milk  in  com- 
position.   Analyses: 

Owup-    riiiii.  Ill    .IUH.I.VI    v«i..b»>    Btohmann,  Xaeadan, 
Boano.  ^-o*^-  J««l«'""-  ^■^"■"■■Slanaljm.ianaljaefc 

Fat 4.3<i  6.69  8.40  3.32  4.20  6.14 

S^tu-::      ?J?}  3.51  4.40  4.02  3.76)  „.-, 

Sugar- 4.00  a69  4.80  6.28  4.72) 

Salts.. 0.62  0.62  0.80  0.58  0.92  0.89 

Water- _8«.a6.  _84-4L  87.10  86.80  86.40  88.18 

lOoV  100.  100.  100.  100.  IOO. 

Solids.    13.64  15J11  12.90  18.20  13.60  16.82 

(See  Stohmann,  Experimenii  on  Feeding  Millc-produeing 
AnimaU,  Jakretb.  Ag.  Chem.,  ziii.-xiT.  1870-72,  p. 
161.) 

The  miUe  of  aotes  is  tfaicUsh  and  stringy.  The  taste  is 
oool  and  rieh,  bat  not  sweet  It  is  alkaline.  Sp.  gr.  1.0298 
to  1.041.  Few  analyses  hare  been  made,  as  the  sows  gener- 
ally refnse  to  yield  a  drop  to  even  the  tnost  skilful  dairy- 
maids.   Analyses : 


Yob  Oohno. 

Slntner. 

CametttQ. 

Coloa- 
irniu. 

Blxlv 
after 

blra  or 
Utwr. 

MlaMMD 

daya  aflAr 

birth  of 

lltM'. 

Fin 
•nka 

afterbirth 
or  Utter. 

Fat 

9.68 
16.66 
3.84 
0.85 
70.18 

99.91 

29.86 

3.14 
12.89 
2.80 
a71 
80.43 

2.82 
5.68 
1.60 

0.87 
89.26 

6.88 
6.89 
ZOl 
1.29 
82.93 

6.00 
5.30 
6.07 
0.88 
81.80 

Sugar 

Saita.- 

Water 

99.97 

100.23 

100. 

100. 

Solids. 

19Ji7 

10.74 

17.07 

18.20 

(Von  Qohren,  /a&rMfr.  Ag.  Ckem^  viii.  1865,  377 ;  Bintner, 
JaAreeb.  Ag.  Chtm.,  viii.  1865,  378 ;  Cameron,  Chem.  New; 
xix.  1869,  217.) 

Oanina  milk  is  rather  thick,  and  becomes  thicker  on 
warming,  when  it  does  not  ooagulate;  sp.  gr.  1.033  to 
1.036.     Analyses : 


Von  Tolmataobaff. 

SiboUn. 

PlTetraett  after  birth 
ofpeiM. 

Pood, 
lean  meat. 

Food, 

Food, 
bt. 

F*t 

10.77 
5.5« 
2.99 
8.05 

12.84 
3.94 
2.97 
3.38 

10.64 

6.20 
8.97 
2.49 

0.44 

77.26 

4.98 
4.26 
8.92 
8.42 

0.48 

82.95 

10.11 
6.92 
4.26 
2.15 

0.39 

77.87 

Sugar - 

Safts 1 

Extractive ) 

Water ~ 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Sollda 





22.74 

17.06 

22.63 

(Von  Tolmatscheff,  Jahreeb.  Ag.  Ch.,  1868-69,  xi.,  xii.  548.) 
gibotin  {Jahretb.  Ag.  Ck.,  z.  1867,  206)  fed  his  dogs  on 
lean  meat,  potatoes,  and  fat  alternately.  He  found  the 
milk  to  be  always  sour.  The  yield  of  milk  was  greatest 
when  the  food  was  meat  It  fell  off  rapidly  on  potatoes, 
and  still  more  on  fat ;  two  dogs  stopped  furnishing  milk, 
but  began  again  when  fed  on  meat.  A  considerable  addi- 
tion of  fat  to  the  meat-diet,  3  of  fat  to  1  of  meat,  reduced 
the  milk-yield  to  a  minimum.  Thin  dogs  grew  fat  on  a 
meat-diet. 

Lilerature. — In  addition  to  authorities  already  mention- 
ed: I%e  Milk  JtmrH<il;  Milch-Zeitung;  Milek  Coict  and 
Dairy  Farming,  C.  L.  Flint  (1874) ;  Du  Lait  et  de  fAl- 
laitement,  C.  Marchand  (1874);  Milk  Analgeie,  J.  A. 
Wanklyn  (1873);  Lecture,  on  jFood,  Dr.  Letheby  (1870); 
U.  S.  Patent- Office  Report  (1861);  Food  and  if  AduUera- 
lioiu,  Hasaall  (1855);  Qmelin's  Chemie,  Bd.  viii.  246; 
Watts's  Dirt,  and  Suppls. ;  Du  Lait,  Bouchardat  et  Que- 
venne  (1857):  Anleitrmg  nr  PrU/ung  du  Kiikmilct,  C.  Miil- 
ler  (1857) :  Memoir  tur  le  Lait,  Querenne  (1841) ;  Du  Lait 
cheM  la  Femme,  Vemois  et  Becqnerel  (1852) ;  Analgte  du 
Lait,  V.  et  B.  (1866);  Chevalier  and  Henry,  Dingier  Pol. 
J.,  74, 159 ;  Quevenne,  Dingl.,  84,  5a ;  Dumas,  J.  f.  pr.  Ch., 
37,  14;  Poggiale,  Compt.  rend.,  28,  584;  Vemois  et  Bec- 
qnerel, Compt.  rend.,  36, 187  ;  Baumhauer,  J./,  pr.  Ck.,  84, 
pp.  146,  157,  167;  Muller,  /.  /.  pr.  Ck.,  86,  380;  Licbig, 
Kttiftlieke  Milch,  Compt.  rend.,  64,  997;  Jakreib.  Ag. 
Ckem. ;  Jnkretb.  Tkier.  Gkemie  ;  jakreib.  der  Chemie  ;  Jakr- 
eeb.  der  Ckem.  Teeknologie.  C.  F.  CflAlfDLEB. 
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MILK  FEVER— MILLAI8. 


Milk  Fever,  a  name  applied  by  midwives  to  a  abort 
febrile  attaok  wbicb  sometimes  attends  tbe  bef^nning  of 
the  milk-secreting  process,  a  few  days  after  childbirth.  It 
is  sometimes  ashercd  in  by  profound  and  rather  alarming 
oliills,  but  is  unimportant  except  as  sometimes  simulating 
the  onset  of  puerperal  fever,  for  which  it  is  occasionally 
mistaken.  Farmers  and  veterinarians  apply  the  name  to 
puerperal  peritonitis  of  the  lower  animals,  and  to  a 'Severe 
form  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which  somotimeg  attacks 
cows  after  oalving.  The  last-mentioned  disease  is  treated 
by  cathartics,  mercury,  aconite,  and  heat  to  the  spine;  the 
former,  by  opium,  aconite,  mercury,  and  hot  abdominal 
fomentations, 

Millc  QoartZt  a  quarts  of  milk-white  color,  occurring 
ohicSy  in  Oreenland.     (Sec  Quartz.) 

Milk  Saltan  See  Milk,  by  C.  F.  Chaxdler,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 

Milk  Tree,  applied  to  trees  whose  trunks  yield  a  milky 
fluid  fit  for  food  when  incised.  Such  are  the  cow  tree 
(see  Abtoc.irpace.«),  found  in  the  Caraccas  Islands ;  the 
kiriaguma,  or  Oymnema  lacti/erHm,  of  Ceylon,  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes :  and  tbe  tabayba  doloe,  or  Euphorbia  bal- 
tamifera  (see  Euphorbia)  of  the  Canary  Islands,  yielding 
a  wholesome  juice  resembling  sweet  milk. 

Milk  Weed.    See  Asclepiadacej:  and  Asclepias. 

Milky  WaT«  See  Oalaxt,  by  Prop.  S.  Newcovb, 
M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mill.  See  GRiKniica  akd  Cnrsnixo  Macbixert,  by 
Prop.  K.  H.  Thcrsto.v,  C.  E. 

Mill,  tp.  of  Coneeah  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  1031. 

Mill,  tp.  of  Orant  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1523. 

Mill,  tp.  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  iocludef  Chrichsville 
and  other  villages.    Pop.  3436. 

Mill  (James),  b,  at  Logic  Pert,  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
Apr.  6,  1773;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Chureh  1798,  but  abandoned  that  career  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  religious  opinions ;  became  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  whom  be  accompanied 
to  London  in  1800,  and  settled  in  that  capital  as  an  an- 
ther. He  edited  the  Literniy  Joumn!:  became  intimately 
eonneoted  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  residing  in  his  house  and 
expounding  bis  opinions  to  the  English  public;  wrote  an 
elaborate  Hittory  of  BritUh  India  (3  vols.,  1817-18),  which 
procured  him  an  important  post  in  the  office  of  the  East 
India  Company;  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
Wntmintter  Rerirm  (1S24) ;  published  a  treatise  on  Polit- 
ical Seonomii  (1821-22) ;  wrote  largely  for  the  Eargelopm- 
din  Britanniea  on  political  and  social  subjects,  and  was 
author  of  a  remarkable  work  on  the  sensational  philos- 
ophy. An  Analytii  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind 
(2  vols.,  1829).     D.  at  Kensington,  London,  June  3,  1836. 

Mill  (.Tonx),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Shap,  Westmoreland,  England, 
about  1645 ;  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  fellow  1669;  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 
1681;  principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall  1685;  became  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury  and  rector  of  Bletchington,  Oxford- 
shire, where  he  d,  .Tune  23,  1707.  A  learned  edition  of 
the  Qreek  Te$lament,  mith  Variom  Jteadinge,  by  which  ho 
is  still  remembered,  cost  him  thirty  years'  labor,  and  was 
published  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

Mill  (JoHX  Stuart),  son  of  James  Mill,  b.  in  London 
May  20,  IS06.  His  father  took  sole  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  conducted  it  in  a  way  to  secure  a  precocious  de- 
velopment. Mill  says  of  himself:  "  I  have  no  remembrance 
of  the  time  when  I  began  to  learn  Greek ;  I  have  been  told 
that  it  was  when  I  was  three  years  old."  At  eight  he  was 
reading  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Plato;  and  during  the 
next  four  years  he  read  the  works  of  the  leading  Latin 
authors  and  the  Greek  poets,  dramatists,  orators,  and  phi- 
losophers, eren  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  In  the  same  period 
he  was  grappling  with  the  problems  of  the  calculus  and 
higher  mathematics,  and  finding  his  recreation  in  reading 
history  and  books  of  experimental  science,  interspersed 
with  earnest  conversations  with  his  father  as  they  took 
long  walks  together.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  taken 
through  a  complete  course  of  political  economy,  with  the 
help  of  such  books  as  were  then  published  and  of  discus- 
sions with  his  father.  Up  to  this  time  he  bad  been  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  children 
and  from  association  with  other  boys.  When  about  four- 
teen he  left  England  for  a  year,  spent  mostly  in  the  S.  of 
France.  There  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  mountain-scenery, 
took  lessons  in  fencing  and  other  forms  of  bodily  exercise, 
attended  lectures  on  science,  and  studied  the  higher  math- 
ematics under  private  tuition.  He  carried  homo  with  him 
a  strong  and  permanent  interest  in  continental  liberalism, 
which  qualified  his  subsequent  political  views.  He  received 
the  impress  of  his  father's  religions  skepticism  to  such  a 


degree  that  he  confesses,  "  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  exam- 
ples in  this  country  of  one  who  has  not  thrown  off  religious 
oelief.  but  never  had  it.  I  looked  upon  tho  modem  exactly 
as  I  did  upon  the  ancient  religion,  as  something  which  in 
no  way  concerned  me."  On  his  return  from  France  he  as- 
sii^tcd  his  father  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  po- 
litical economy.  Soon  af^er  he  studied  law  with  John 
Austin,  a  devoted  disciple  of  Bentham.  All  his  associations 
identified  him  with  Bentham's  school  of  philosophy,  to 
which  he  claims  to  have  given  tbe  title  "  lUililarian." 
When  seventeen  years  old  his  father  secured  for  him  an 
appointment  from  the  East  India  Company,  in  whose  ser- 
vice ho  remained  for  thirty-five  years,  rising  steadily  from 
tho  lowest  grade  of  clerk  to  the  highest  post  in  his  depart- 
ment, that  of  examiner  of  India  correspondence.  The  same 
year  (1823)  the  Wettmintter  Revieui  was  established  by 
Bentham  and  his  followers  as  a  radical  organ  in  polities 
and  religion.  Young  Mill  commenced  at  once  contributing 
to  its  pages,  and  made  it  for  many  years  the  chief  medium 
for  publishing  his  literary  efforts.  From  1835  to  1840  be 
was  its  principal  conductor.  When  only  twenty-one  be 
edited  Bentham's  great  work  On  Evidence,  adding  notes 
and  supplemental  chapters  of  his  own.  With  tbe  bringing 
out  of  bis  Syetem  of  Logic,  Jiatiocinative  and  Inductive,  in 
1843,  he  became  prominent  as  a  strong,  bold  radical  writer 
on  philosophical  subjects.     This  work  embodied  tho  chief 

Eeculiarities  of  the  utilitarian  school  of  philosophy.  After 
aving  previously  treated  parts  of  tho  subject  in  a  serie* 
of  essays,  he  published  in  1848  his  full  treatise,  entitled 
Principlet  of  Political  Economy,  with  tome  of  their  Applt- 
eatione  to  Social  Phihtophy,  This  work  has  passed  through 
several  editions  in  England  and  America,  and  baa  a  place 
among  the  standard  works  on  the  subject.  On  tbe  disso- 
lution of  tbe  East  India  Company  in  1856,  Mill,  thrown 
out  of  his  office,  turned  his  attention  altogether  to  literary 
labors.  Ho  published  in  1859  a  work  On  Liberty,  which 
strikes  at  the  despotism  of  public  opinion  over  individ- 
ual fk«edom  of  thought.  In  the  same  year  was  issued  a 
oolleotion  of  his  Viteertations  and  Ditcuetiona,  Political, 
PkilfMophical,  and  Hiatorical,  which  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Wettmineler  and  Edinburgh  Betietet ;  also 
an  essay  entitled  Tkoughta  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  extension  of  suffrage  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  on  the  basis  of  educational  qualifications. 
Id  1865,  Mr.  Mill  was  returned  to  Parliament,  but  his 
career  in  that  body  disappointed  his  constituents  and  the 
public  generally.  His  enief  prominence  was  in  advocating 
the  measure  to  admit  women  to  the  suffrage,  which  failed. 
In  tho  new  election  he  was  r^ected,  and  retired  from  public 
life.  During  his  remaining  years  his  residence  was  in  the 
S.  of  Europe,  near  Avignon,  varied  by  spending  some  time 
twice  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  Ue  devoted 
his  time  to  miscellaneous  literary  work,  tbe  fruits  of  which 
were  in  part  presented  to  the  public  under  his  own  eye  and 
in  part  reserved  for  posthumous  publication.,  Of  the  latter, 
his  A  utobiography  and  Euayt  on  Theiem  are  worthy  of 
special  notice.     In  bis  domestic  relations  Mr.  Mill  was 

?[uite  peculiar.  In  1830,  when  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
armed  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  was  drawn 
into  an  almost  idolatrous  devotion  towards  her.  Though 
they  passed  many  hours  of  every  day  in  each  other's  society, 
their  personal  intercourse  was  held  under  due  restraint 
until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor,  for  whom  both  cher- 
ished high  respect.  She  shared  in  his  literary  work,  and 
he  says,  rather  extravagantly,  "  What  I  owe,  even  intel- 
lectually, to  her  is  in  its  detail  almost  infinite."  In  1851, 
after  twenty  years  of  such  intimacy,  that "  most  valued 
friendship  of  his  life"  was  consummated  by  a  formal  mar- 
riage. His  wife  died  at  Avignon  in  1S59,  after  which  ho 
fixed  his  residence  near  her  grave.  There,  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  he  cherished  her  memory  as  a  "  religion,"  and 
endeavored  still  to  regulate  his  life  with  supreme  regard 
to  her  approbation  till  bis  own  death,  on  Hay  8,  1873. 
Besides  the  works  above  noticed,  Mr.  Mill  gave  to  the 
public  the  following — vis.  Comideralioni  on  Repreeentatitt 
Government  (1861),  Vtilitarianiem  (1862),  Augnate  Oomte 
and  Poeitiviem  and  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamiltnn'e 
Philoeophy  (1865),  England  and  Ireland  (1868),  The  Sub- 
jection of  Women  (1869),  Chaptert  and  Speeeket  oh  Ike 
Irith  Land  Qnertinn  (1870).  His  Autobiography  appeared 
soon  after  his  death,  in  1873,  and  the  Three  Eaay — Xatnre, 
The  Vlility  of  Religion,  and  T%eimi,  in  1874.  A  clear  and 
candid  presentation  of  Mill's  views  and  oharaoter  is  given 
in  a  little  memorial  published  in  1873,  which  is  made  up 
of  twelve  distinct  sketches  by  H.  K.  Fox  Bourne,  Herbert 
Spencer,  J.  E.  Cairns,  Henry  Fawoett,  and  others  well  ae- 
quaintod  with  the  man  and  familiar  with  his  writings. 

A.  L.  Cbapih. 
Millais'  (JoRH  Everett),  b.  at  Southampton  June  8, 
1 829.  He  is  of  French  extraction,  and  spent  his  early  years 
in  France  and  Jersey ;  was  sent  to  London  t»  study  art  at 
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the  Royal  Aesdemy.  Before  he  was  eighteen  yean  old  he 
bad  f^ained  priies  for  drawinj^  and  had  borne  off  medals 
af  silver  and  gold.  His  first  ozhibition  was  in  1846 — 
Pimm  teizing  the  Inea  of  Peru.  This  was  followed  in 
1S47  bj  Qtteen  Elgiva  delivered  to  the  Emiteariee  of  i>Htt«- 
tan  and  The  'Widow' t  Mite,  a  oolossal  cartoon ;  in  1848, 
The  Tribe  of  Benjamin  aeieiny  the  Women  of  Shiloh, 
These  pictures  bore  the  marks  of  academic  training,  and 
were  more  or  less  conventional  in  manner.  But  in  1S49> 
Millais,  in  eoncert  with  William  Uolman  Hunt  and  D.  Q. 
Rossetti,  threw  off  the  academic  tradition,  and,  starting 
with  the  purpose  to  paint  nature  and  life  as  they  really 
appeared,  inaugurated  what  soon  becamo  celebrated  as 
the  ''  pre-Raphaelite  school "  of  art.  The  doctrines  of  the 
new  school  were  set  forth  in  a  sbort-Iired  periodical,  called 
The  Oerm,  the  few  nambors  of  which  appeared  in  18i0. 
The  philosophy  and  rationale  of  the  painters  found  an 
eloqaent  champion  in  John  Ruskin  {Modern  Paiiitert),  but 
the  painters  relied  for  their  justification  on  their  work. 
Mr.  Millais  produced  in  1849  Itabella  ;  in  I860,  f'crdinand 
lured  by  Ariel  and  Onr  Saciotir;  in  1851,  The  Woodmau'e 
Dnnghter  and  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange;  in  1852, 
The  Unguenot  and  Ophelia  ;  in  1853,  The  Proteribed  /foy- 
aliet  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Royal  Academy,  not 
without  opposition;  The  Order  of  Eeleaee  was  produced 
the  same  year;  later  eame  The  Beecuef  Peace  Concluded, 
Antnmn  Leacee,  The  Child  of  the  Hegiment,  The  Voce  re- 
turning to  the  Ark,  Sir  lenmbriu  at  the  Ford,  The  Heretic, 
The  Black  Bmnewirker,  Joan  Dare,  The  Romana  leaving 
Britain,  Sleeping,  Waking,  Jephthah.  His  picture  is  an 
object  of  interest  at  the  anQ.ual  exhibitions.  Some  of  the 
above,  Iiabella  and  The  Haguenote  especially,  are  well 
known  through  engravings.  Mr.  Millais  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1863.  He  Aows  but 
slightly  the  mystical  fervor  of  his  friend  Hunt :  ^nd  Mr, 
.  Ruskin,  in  recent  criticisms,  has  intimated  ^lyppoint- 
ment  with  his  latest  work  aa  lacking  vigor  of  conception 
and  truthfulness.  0.  B.  Frotbixgbak. 

Hil'lard,  county  of  Utah,  bonnded  W.  by  Nevada. 
Estimated  area,  4800  square  miles.  It  consists  largely  of 
arid  plains  and  high  mountain.ridges,  and  contains  valu- 
able mineral  deposits,  among  which  is  a  great  bed  of  sul- 
phur of  remarkable  purity.   Cap.  Fillmore  Ci(y.  Fop.  2753. 

Millard  (David),  b.  in  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24, 1794; 
became  a  minister  of  the  "  Christian  "  denomination  1815 ; 
was  pastor  of  a  church  at  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  1818- 
32,  and  at  PorUmoutb,  N.  H.,  1837-40;  published  77ie 
True  Meuiah  in  Scriptnre  Light  (1818);  edited  for  several 
years  a  monthly  magatine  called  The  Ooepel  Lximinary; 
visited  Palestine  in  1841,  and  published  Trareh  in  Egypt, 
Arabia  Petreta,  and  the  Holy  Land  (1843);  settled  again 
at  Bloomfield,  and  was  from  1845  to  1867  professor  of 
biblical  antiquities  and  sacred  geography  at  Meadville 
Theological  Seminary.  D.  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Aug.  3, 1873. 
(See  his  Life,  by  his  son,  Rev,  D,  E,  Millard,  1874.) 

Millan.    See  Milbau. 

Mill'boroaKh,  tp.  of  Bath  eo.,  Va.,  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  (P.  0.  Hillborocqh  Sprixos).    Pop.  1004. 

Mill'bridtre,  Me.    See  Milbridob. 

Mill'brook,  post-v.  of  Cavan  tp.,  Durham  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  Midland  Railway,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Peterlwro'  and  Lakefield  branch,  18  miles  from  Port  Hope. 
It  has  a  weekly  newspaper  and  manufaxstures  of  import- 
ance.    Pop.  about  1200. 

Hillbrook,  tp.  of  Peoria  co.,  111.    Fop.  1075. 

Hiilbrook,  tp.  of  Meoosta  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  301. 

Millbrookf  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Dutchess  eo., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  R.  R.  Called  also 
Hart's  Village. 

Blillbrook,  tp.  of  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1280. 

Mill'bam,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  X.  J.,  on  the 
Morris  and  Essex  R,  R.,  has  manufactures  of  paper  and 
hats.     Pop.  1675. 

Mill'bnrr,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Providence  and  Worcester  R.  R.,  6  miles  8.  of  Worces- 
ter, on  the  Millbnry  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R., 
has  a  national  and  a  savings  bank,  a  high  school,  5  churches, 
water-power  famished  by  the  Blackstone  River,  8  cotton 
and  5  woollen  mills,  and  manufactures  of  stockings,  cutlery, 
eastings,  carriages,  whips,  lumber,  shoes.    Pop.  4397. 

Hill  Citr,  tp.  of  Drew  eo..  Ark.    Pop.  808. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Ashley  co..  Ark.    Pop.  998. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Ark.    Pop.  883. 

Mill  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Ixard  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  897. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Newton  co..  Ark.     Pop.  313. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Tehama  co.,  Cat.    Pop.  80. 


Mill  Creek,  a  hundred  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  the 
northernmost  in  the  State.     Pop.  3302. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Fountain  oo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1491. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  492. 

Mill  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Bourbon  CO.,  Kan.     Pop.  859. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  597. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  017. 

Mill'creek,  tp.  of  Coshocton  eo.,  0.    Pop.  586. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  includes  several 
niburban  villages.     Pop.  3291. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  0.    Pop.  798. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Williams  co.,  0.    Pop.  1181. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  517. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  exclusive  of  the 
city  of  Eric,  2744. 

Mill  Creek,  post-v.  of  Brady  tp.,  Huntingdon  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  Canal,  and  on  the  N.  E. 
bank  of  the  Juniata  River. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Lebanon  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1926. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1086. 

Mill  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Berkeley  co.,  W.  Va.    P.  1270. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  2821. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Mineral  eo.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  598. 

Mil'ledge  (Jobn),  b.  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1757;  be- 
came a  lawyer  {  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  attorney- 
general  of  Georgia  1780  ;  governor  1802-06 ;  was  in  Con- 
gress nearly  ten  years,  1792-1802 ;  V.  S.  Senator  1806-09, 
and  was  the  prinoipal  founder  and  •  liberal  benefactor  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.     D.  Feb.  9, 1818. 

Mil'ledgeville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Baldwin  co.,  Oa.,  32 
miles  N.  E.  of  Macon,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Millcdge- 
ville  and  Eatonton  and  Macon  and  Augusta  R,  Rs.,  has 
good  schools,  8  churohos,  1  banking-house,  1  cotton  manu- 
factory, water-power,  2  newspapers.  State  lunatio  asylum. 
State  penitentiary,  and  1  hotel.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  cot- 
ton-growing region,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  that  staple. 
Pop.  3500.    W.  G.  McAdoo,  Ed.  "  U.vio.x  axd  Rbcohobb.^' 

Milledgeville,  post-v.  of  Wysox  tp.,  Carroll  co..  III., 
on  Elkhorn  Creek,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Mount  Carroll.    P.  238. 

Mil'ledoler  (Philip),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn., 
Sept.  22,  1775 ;  studied  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  became 

faster  of  the  German  Reformed  church  in  New  York  May, 
793,  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia 
1800-05,  of  the  Rutgers  street  Presbyterian  church,  New 
York,  1805-13,  and  from  1825  to  1841  was  president  of 
Rutgers  College,  N.  J.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  published  numerous  lectures 
and  essays.     D.  on  Staten  Island  Sept.  22, 1852. 

Mille  Lacs,  county  of  E.  Central  Minnesota.  Area, 
480  square  miles,  including  one-half  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  N.  Land-area,  380  square  miles. 
It  is  well  timbered,  and  consists  in  part  of  rolling  prairie. 
Cap.  Princeton.     Pop.  1109. 

Mil'len,  post-v.  of  Burke  co.,  Ga.,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Ogeechee  River,  and  at  the  jnnction  of  the  Augusta 
branch  with  the  main  line  of  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Georgia. 

Millenarians.    See  Millexbiuk. 

Millen'niaill  [Lat.  mille,  "thousand,"  and  anniie, 
"year"].  In  theology,  the  term  is  technically  applied  to 
the  thousand  years'  reign  of  the  Messiah  at  the  end  of 
time.  There  are  numerous  theories  of  the  millennium,  but 
they  all  may  be  reduced  to  two,  the  literal  and  the  spir- 
itual. 

(1)  The  literal  notion  of  the  millennium  is  said  to  have 
originated,  or  at  least  to  have  received  its  peculiar  form, 
from  Rabbi  Elias,  who  lived  about  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  world 
is  to  last  seven  thousand  years — six  thousand  to  be  years 
of  toil  and  trouble,  and  the  seventh  thousand  to  be  a  grand 
tabbalitm.  It  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  to  establish  his  throne  at  Jerusalem.  The 
holy  city  is  to  be  rebuilt  with  surpassing  magnificence,  as 
described  by  Tobit  (xiii.,  xiv.);  the  Jews  are  to  return  to 
Palestine ;  their  pious  ancestors  are  to  be  raised  from  tho 
dead  and  reign  in  their  own  land,  with  their  offspring, 
under  the  Messiah.  Rabbi  Saadias,  on  Dan.  vii.  18,  says : 
"  Because  the  Jews  rebelled  against  their  Lord,  their  king- 
dom shall  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  four  mon- 
archies, that  shall  possess  it  in  this  world,  and  shall  sub- 
due and  carry  captive  Israel  till  the  ago  to  come,  in  which 
the  Messiah  shall  roign."  To  the  same  effect  are  the  Tar- 
gums  in  various  places.  They  thus  intetpret  those  glowing 
predictions  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  latter-day  glory 
of  the  Church.  The  Jews  are  to  live  in  case  and  splendor ;  :> 
all  other  nations  arc  to  do  them  homage  and  minister  to    ^ 
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their  pleasure.  The  literal  tlieory  of  the  millenniam,  u 
held  by  aome  Christians,  ia  very  much  like  the  rabbinical, 
only  it  recognizes  Jesus  as  tbe  tme  Messiah,  and  the 
equality  of  Gentile  and  Jewish  belierers  in  the  millennial 
age.  It  is  traced  to  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  the 
second  century,  though  Cerinthus,  a  heretic  of  the  first 
century,  is  said  to  have  held  it.  Papias  was  a  man  of  slen- 
der intellect  and  prodigiously  superstitious.  According 
to  Irenseus,  he  pretended  to  have  received  a  tradition  from 
the  apostle  John  to  this  effect :  "The  days  shall  come  in 
which  there  shall  be  vines  which  shall  severally  have  ten 
thousand  branches,  and  every  one  of  these  branches  shall 
have  ten  thousand  lesser  branches,  and  every  one  of  these 
branches  shall  have  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  every  one  of 
these  twigs  shall  have  ten  thousand  clusters  of  grapes,  and 
in  every  one  of  these  clusters  shall  be  ten  thousand  grapes, 
and  every  one  of  these  grapes  being  pressed  shall  give 
twenty-five  metreias  of  wine ;  and  when  a  person  shall 
take  hold  of  one  of  these  sacred  bunches,  another  shall 
ory  out, '  I  am  a  better  bunch,  take  mo,  and  by  me  bless 
the  Lord.' "  He  reports  similar  traditions  concerning 
other  productions  of  the  earth  during  the  millennial  pe- 
riod. Justin  Martyr,  who  endorsed  the  millennial  fancies 
of  Papias,  says  that  Jerusalem  shall  he  rebuilt,  adorned, 
and  enlarged;  Gentile  believers  shall  dwell  in  the  holy 
land  with  the  Jews,  who  shall  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
true  Messiah,  and  he  shall  reign  corporeally  at  Jerusalem 
in  great  magnificence.  The  Jews,  says  Irana}U8,  shall  then 
be  restored  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  temple,  says 
the  psendo  Barnabas,  shall  he  gloriously  rebuilt.  All  the 
just,  says  Tertullian,  shall  rise  during  the  millennium- 
some  sooner,  some  later.  The  millennium,  says  Laotan- 
tius,  belongs  to  all  the  righteous  who  have  lived  trom  the 
beginning  of  the  world;  and  the  righteous  who  shall  be 
alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ  shall  not  die,  hut  Christ  shall 
live  with  them  a  thousand  years.  Papias  says  it  shall  be  a 
reign  of  Christ  bodily  on  the  earth.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  Nepos,  Lactantius,  as  well  as  Papias,  say  that 
they  shall  have  abundance  of  delicious  things — rich  food 
and  wines,  slaves  to  minister  to  their  wants ;  all  the  ani- 
mals, wild  as  well  as  tame,  shall  be  subject  to  them ;  they 
shall  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage,  and  have  an  abun- 
dant offspring.  In  short,  like  the  chiliastic  Jews,  they  in- 
terpret all  the  predictions  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
found  in  the  prophets  in  this  literal  manner.  They  very 
naturally  pressed  Rev.  ii.  1-10  into  their  service,  interpret- 
ing in  this  manner  the  thousand  years'  reign  of  the  martyrs 
with  Christ.  These  fanatical  notions  were  strenuously  op- 
posed by  Origen,  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  other  Fathers.  Origen  says  those  who  held 
them  were  some  of  the  simpler  sort,  who  understood  Scrip- 
ture yiidaico  fentTi,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  He  rep- 
resents their  doctrine  as  wicked,  a  reproach  to  Christianity, 
the  heathen  having  better  sentiments.  Jerome  stigmatizes 
these  notions  as  Jewish  fables,  whose  advocates  do  not 
understand  the  Apocalypse.  He  says  he  is  not  one  of  those 
who  have  here  a  continuing  city;  he  looks  not  for  an 
earthly  but  for  a  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all.  They  who  interpret  the  Apooalypse  according 
to  the  letter  must  Judaize.  He  commends  Dionysius,  who 
repudiated  what  he  called  "  the/able  of  the  thousand  years, 
and  of  the  earthly  Jeriualem  glittering  with  jewels  and 
gold ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  Hiero-Solymitan  temple ; 
and  the  immolation  of  bulls  and  goats ;  and  a  new  calen- 
dar of  sabbaths;  and  the  victorious  maroh  of  armies;  and 
the  furious  din  of  battles ;  and  the  pompous  pageantry  of 
triumphs ;  and  the  voluptuous  revelry  of  oanqucts."  These, 
he  says,  are  the  feverish  dreams  of  fanatical  enthusiasts, 
not  the  sober  dednotions  of  sound  reason  nor  the  fruits  of 
holy  meditation  on  the  word  of  God.  Augustine,  in  the 
twentieth  book  of  the  City  of  God,  says  that  he  once  held 
chiliastic  views,  but  that  ho  had  seen  good  reason  to  re- 
nounce such  ridiculous  fables.  He  explains  the  first  resur- 
rection, the  reign  of  martyrs,  etc.  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
lleing  thus  opposed  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  these  gross  chiliastic  views  subsided.  But  they 
were  revived  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  fanati- 
cal Anabaptists,  Miinzer  and  his  followers,  essayed  to  put 
down  ail  temporal  sovereignty  and  to  establish  the  king- 
dom of  the  saints  with  fire  and  sword.  They  were,  how- 
ever, vigorously  opposed  by  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Chem- 
nitius,  Gerhard,  Osiander,  Calvin,  and  the  continental 
Reformers  generally.  Thus,  the  Augsburg  Confession  says  : 
"  Christ  will  come  to  judgment,  and  will  raise  all  men,  both 
bad  and  good ;  and  we  condemn  those  who  are  now  propa- 
gating the  Judaistic  opinion  that  before  the  general  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  the  saints  will  reign  on  earth."  Chem- 
nitins  says  the  opinion  of  the  Chiliasts  is  a  fundamental 
error.  Calvin  says,  "  The  error  of  the  Millenarians  is  too 
puerile  to  deserve  or  require  refutation;  nor  does  the 
Apocalypse    give  them  any  countenance."     The  Fifth- 


Monarchy  Men  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  par- 
sued  a  similar  coarse  to  that  of  their  congeners  on  tbe  Con- 
tinent. From  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Daniel's 
prophecies  concerning  the  four  great  monarchies,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  they  fancied 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
should  take  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  were  the  saints. 
They  aooordingly  banded  together  to  put  down  all  human 
government,  assumed  soripturel  names,  and  claimed  to 
rule  as  the  deputies  of  the  Messiah,  whose  corporeal  ad- 
vent and  reign  on  the  earth  was  soon  to  take  place.  These 
fanatics,  however,  were  speedily  suppressed.  Yet  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  this  Judaioo-Christian  millennium  sur- 
vived, and  still  survives.  From  time  to  time  visionaries 
have  announced  that  Christ  was  about  to  descend  cor- 
poreally to  tbe  earth ;  that  the  righteous  dead,  or  at  least 
the  martyrs,  were  to  be  raised  from  their  graves  and  reign 
with  him  at  Jerusalem ;  the  Jews  were  to  he  suddenly 
brought  in  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles ;  crime  and  op- 
pression and  all  other  evils  were  to  cease ;  and  this  good 
time  was  to  last  a  thousand  years,  after  which  the  reet  of 
the  dead  were  to  be  raised,  the  earth  was  to  be  burnt  np, 
the  world  judged,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  to  be  merged 
into  that  of  the  Triune  God.  Men  holding  these  views 
have  been  found  among  all  sects,  even  in  the  Church  of 
England,  though  they  are  so  severely  censured  by  that 
Church.  The  forty-first  article  of  the  Confession  set  forth 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  says :  "  They  that  go  about  to 
revive  the  fable  of  heretics,  called  MilUnarii,  be  repugnant 
to  Holy  Soripture,  and  cast  themselves  headlong  into  a 
Jewish  dotage."  This  "fable"  of  the  pre-millennial  ad- 
vent of  Christ  is  opposed  by  the  Collects  for  the  first  and 
third  Sundays  in  Advent,  in  which  occurs  the  petition, 
"  That  in  the  last  day,  when  he  shall  come  again  in  his 
glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dmd,  we  may 
rise  to  the  life  immortal ;"  and  this :  "  That  at  thy  second 
coming  to  judge  the  world  we  may  be  found  an  aocepted 
people  in  thy  sight."  So  other  parts  of  the  Liturgy ;  so 
the  three  Creeds,  especially  the  Athanasian,  which  says, 
"  He  ascended  into  heaven,  he  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  God  Almighty ;  from  whence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  At  whose  coming  all  men 
shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies,  and  shall  give  aocount 
for  their  own  works.  And  they  that  have  done  good  shall 
go  into  life  everlasting,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  into 
everlasting  fire."  So  the  fourth  article :  "  He  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until  he  return  to  judge  all 
men  at  tbe  last  day."  The  old  divines  opposed  the  Chiliastio 
&ble  in  a  similar  way ;  thus.  Bishop  Andrewes,  in  a  sermon 
on  the  Resurrection :  "  Christ  riseth  with  atcmdo  in  his 
mouth ;  no  sooner  risen  but  he  makes  ready  for  his  ascend- 
ing straight.  This,  if  there  were  nothing  but  this,  was  of 
itself  enough  to  make  the  idle  dream  of  the  old  and  new 
Chiliasts  to  vanish  quite,  who  fancy  to  themselves  I  wot 
not  what  earthly  kingdom  here  on  earth,  somewhat  like 
Mohammed's  paradise,  and  will  not  hear  of  atrendo  after 
they  have  risen  till  a  thousand  years  at  least.  This  is  none 
of  Christ's  rising,  I  am  snre.  So  let  it  be  none  of  ours." 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  some  learned  men  of  the  An- 
glican eommunion — Joseph  Mede,  Bishop  Newton,  and 
others — misled  by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Daniel 
and  the  Apocalypse,  construe  the  thousand  years  of  Rev. 
xz.  in  a  literal  sense.  In  later  times  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  "  Evangelicals  "  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
some  divines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  many  Dis- 
senters, have  given  countenance  to  the  notion  of  tho  prc- 
millennial  advent  of  Christ  and  his  corporeal  reign  on  the 
earth.  A  sect  has  recently  arisen  in  the  U.  8.,  called 
"  Second  Adventists,"  who  make  these  views  a  specialty  in 
their  creed.  They  have  been  disappointed  several  times 
in  their  expectations  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  but 
they  persist  in  asserting  that  he  is  'koon  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance, and  they  want  to  be  found  ready  when  he  shall 
come. 

(2)  The  spiritual  theory  of  the  millennium  ignores  all 
Jewish  traditions  and  patristic  fancies.  Tho  number  1000 
is  frequently  employed  in  the  Scriptures  as  denoting  a  great 
many — a  definite  number  for  an  indefinite.  "  A  thousand 
years "  is  used  in  three  passages  in  this  way.  Thus,  in 
Psalm  zc.  4:  "A  thousand  yean  in  thy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday  when  it  is  past."  2  Pet.  iii.  8 :  "One  day  with 
tho  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day."  So  in  Rev.  xx.  1-7,  Satan  is  said  to  be  bound 
"  a  thousand  years."  and  the  martyrs  reign  "  a  thousand 
years."  This  is  evidently  a  definite  number  for  an  indefi- 
nite, indicating  a  long  period.  The  entire  passage  is  fig- 
urative, in  keeping  with  the  enigmatical  hook  in  which  it 
is  found.  The  angel  with  the  key  of  tbe  abyss,  a  chain, 
and  a  seal  to  bind  and  confine  the  devil,  thrones  aAd  the 
souls  of  martyrs  seated  upon  them,  and  judgment  given  to 
them, — these  are  all  pictorial  reprosentaUons  of  the  clr- 
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mnnaoription  of  Satan's  power,  the  revival  of  the  martvr- 
•pirit  in  the  Charcb,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  truth 
and  righteottsoeu  in  the  earth.  This  agrees  with  the  ig- 
nretive  etyle  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  corresponds  with  the 
predictioni  oonceming  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  the 
last  days.  In  no  other  place  la  there  any  allusion  to  a 
millenniam.  Some,  like  Canon  Wordsworth,  think  the 
thousand  years  spoken  of  by  John  is  an  indefinite  period 
covering  over  the  whole  term  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
They  think  Satan's  power  was  so  circumscribed  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  that  he  may  be  represented  as  bound 
with  a  great  chain  and  cast  into  the  abyss.  They  refer  to 
Milton's  Hgmn  on  th*  A^ativity  of  Chri$l : 

"  for  from  this  happy  day 

Th*  old  drsffon  iindergrouna, 
In  ptralter  jinalts  bound, 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurpM  sway-— 
The  oracles  are  dumb,"  etc. 

But  that  hardly  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  Satan  is  represented  "  as  a  roaring 
lion,  walking  abont  seeking  whom  he  may  devonr,"  and 
"whom"  we  are  to  "resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith"  (1  Pet. 
V.  8,  9).  And  Paul  says,  "  We  wrestle  not  against  fiesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places  "  (Epb.  vi.  12).  And  in  this  book 
of  the  Revelation  Satan  is  set  forth  as  the  prime  agent  in 
all  the  persecutions  waged  against  the  Church  by  Jewish 
and  pagan  powers.  The  seat  or  throne  of  Satan,  as  the 
prince  of  this  world,  is  spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  13  :  it  is  pre- 
dicted, "  Behold,  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into 
prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation 
ten  days"  (Rev.  ii.  10).  Multitudes  are  put  to  death  by 
his  instigation ;  "And  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  tes- 
timony which  they  hold ;  and  tbey  eried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not 
judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth .'  And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of 
them,  and  it  was  said  unto  them  that  they  should  rest  for 
a  little  season,  until  their  fellow-servants  also,  and  their 
brethren  that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  ful- 
filled" (Rev.  vi.  9-11).  This  period  of  persecution  lasted 
until  the  downfall  of  pagan  Rome ;  and  in  later  ages  the 
persecution  of  the  Church  has  been  revived  with  scarcely 
less  diabolic  fury  and  rage,  showing  clearly  that  Satan  was 
not  very  closely  bound — was  not  confined  to  the  abyss,  but 
roamed  the  earth,  and  still  roams  it,  like  an  infuriated 
beast  of  prey,  the  adversary  of  Ood  and  man.  The  mil- 
lennium of  Rev.  zx.  therefore  can  hardly  be  identical  with 
the  whole  period  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  It  seems 
rather  to  denote  an  extended  season  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  which  the  Church  shall  enjoy  before  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  and  the  end  of  time.  According  to  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture,  during  this  period  there  will  be 
a  great  augmentation  of  holiness  in  the  Church ;  larger 
measures  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  will  be  enjoyed; 
there  will  be  'a  general  difTusion  of  religious  knowledge 
in  the  earth;  the  Jews  will  be  brought  in  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Qontilcs;  there  will  be  universal  peace,  and 
the  dominancy  of  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Besides  the 
predictions  which  refer  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  captivity  and  under  the  Asmonean 
dynasty,  and  those  which  refer  to  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  the  new  dispensation,  there  are  others 
which  have  not  yet  had  their  fulfilment,  and  which  there- 
fore await  their  accomplishment  in  the  last  days  of  this 
dispensation.  This  is  the  millennium.  (Cf.  Isa.  zi.;  Rom. 
zi.)  There  is  no  sign  by  which  this  period  can  be  pointed 
out.  It  will  be  brought  to  pass  by  the  divine  blessing 
npon  the  means  employed  by  the  Church  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world.  This  glorious  revival  is  called  a  resur- 
rection, not  because  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  raised 
— as  that  will  not  take  place  till  the  lost  day — but  it  is  a 
resurrection  of  their  "souls;"  as  Paul  says,  "What  shall 
the  receiving  of  them  be  " — that  is,  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Jews  with  the  fulness  of  the  Oentiles — "  but  life  from  the 
dead  ?"  This  is  agreeable  to  the  style  of  prophecy  which 
is  everywhere  employed  in  the  Rcvelatian.  (Cf.  Isa.  zzvi. 
19;  Esek.  zxzvii.  13,  14;  Hos.  vi.  2;  Rev.  zi.  7,  11.)  It 
is  marvellous  that  this,  which  is  so  obvious,  should  have 
ever  been  overlooked.  "  The  rest  of  the  dead,  which  lived 
not  again  nntil  the  thonsand  years  were  finished,"  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  the  same 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter  (Rev.  xix.  21),  who 
snail  have  no  power  to  injure  the  saints  during  this  hal- 
cyon period.  Dr.  Cowles,  indeed,  suggests  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  martyrs  here  spoken  of  denotes  an  accession 
of  glory  and  bliss  which  they  shall  experience  in  heaven 
when  they  shall  witness  on  earth  the  triumph  of  the  cause 


for  which  they  suffered  (Rev.  vi.),  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
dead  are  the  other  righteous  souls  in  heaven,  who  will  not 
realize  such  an  augmentation  of  their  felicity  until  after 
the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead.  But  this  seems 
rather  forced.  He  admits  that  the  revival  of  true  religion 
is  called  in  Scripture  a  resarrection,  and  may  be  so  under- 
stood in  this  place.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  power 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  will  be  somewhat  revived, 
but  they  shall  soon  be  suppressed.  Then  cometh  the  end, 
when  Christ,  having  subdued  all  the  rebels  in  this  revolted 
province,  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  Ood,  even  the 
Father,  that  Ood  may  be  all  in  all.  This  plain,  simple  in- 
terpretation is  oonsistent  with  itself,  agrees  with  the  fig- 
urative style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  harmonizes  with  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  latter-day  glory  of  the  Church 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  eschatology.  This 
teaches  that  there  will  be,  before  the  close  of  this  dispen- 
sation, an  indefinite  period  of  prosperity  for  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  that  at  its  termination  there  will  be  a  sharp  but 
short  and  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Church ;  that  im- 
mediately after  this  Christ  will  come  the  second  time  cor- 
poreally to  the  earth.  This  spiritual  view  agrees  with  the 
paraclrtal  work  of  Christ — the  Judaico-Christian  does  not. 
Christ  is  our  Advocate,  our  Paraclete,  with  the  Father  (1 
John  ii.  I).  It  was  "  expedient "  that  he  should  "  go  away  " 
(John  xvi.  7-16),  and  it  is  expedient  that  he  should  stay 
away — that  the  heavens  should  receive  him  and  retain  him 
until  the  times  of  restitntion  of  all  things  which  God  hath 
spoken  (Acts  ill,  21),  ever  appearing  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  us  (Heb.  vii.  25 ;  ix.  24).  In  the  economy  of  salva- 
tion his  glorious  bodily  presence  in  heaven  is  a  necessity ; 
on  the  earth  it  would  be  an  impertinence.  The  spiritual 
view  also  agrees  with  the  paraclelal  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — the  literal  does  not.  It  was  "expedient"  for  the 
Church  that  Christ  should  "  go  away,"  that  the  other  Para- 
eleie,  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  be  sent,  and  he  is  to  "  abide  " 
in  the  Church  "for  ever"  (John  xiv.  16,  17,  25,  26;  zv. 
26;  xvi.  7-15).  His  subjective  work,  as  the  Paraelelt 
with  us  and  in  us,  is  as  necessary  as  the  objective  work 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  Advocate,  our  Paraclete, 
with  the  Father.  The  Spirit  is  accessible  and  available 
under  all  circumstances ;  and  there  is  no  need,  and  there 
never  will  be  any  need,  of  repairing  to  Jerusalem  or  any 
where  else  to  find  the  King  of  saints,  for  by  his  Spirit  he 
dwells  in  the  Church  through  all  the  ages,  and  in  every 
true  believer's  heart  (John  vii.  39 ;  xiv.  20-27 ;  Rom.  viii. 
9-27).  The  spiritual  view  fosters  no  visionary  and  fanat- 
ical notions— -the  literal  'does.  Judaizing  Chiliasts  are 
always  asking  the  quesfion,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?"  (Acts  i.  6).  And 
despite  the  rebuke  given  to  the  chiliastic  ambition  of  the 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children,  and  shared  by  James  and 
John  themselves,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  are 
ready  to  prefer  the  request,  "  Grant  that  these  my  two 
sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  in  thy  kingdom"  (Matt.  xx.  20,  ff. ;  Mark  x.  35, 
ff.).  Such  persons  are  always  expecting  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  come  with  observation  " — always  looking  for  a  sign 
from  heaven,  the  corporeal  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
whereas  the  coming  spoken  of  in  Matt.  xxiv.  took  place 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  when,  in  his  retributive  providence, 
not  in  his  corporeal  presence,  he  eame  to  destroy  the  Jew- 
ish stale.  Those  who  entertain  spiritual  views  of  the  mil- 
lennium expect  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  but  it  is  to 
be  "  in  his  glorious  majesty,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead."  The  spiritual  view  is  favorable  to  eflorts  to  con- 
vert the  world — the  literal  view  is  not.  Some  who  hold 
the  latter  are  indeed  zealous  in  the  missionary  cause,  but 
it  is  in  despite  of  their  system,  not  because  of  it.  Others 
carry  out  consistently  their  principles.  They  say  that 
the  world  is  to  get  worse  and  worse  till  Christ  comes  in 
person  to  make  it  better,  and  it  is  needless  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  either  Jews  or  Oentiles  before  his 
advent.  But  those  who  believe  that  the  millennium  is  to 
be  ushered  in  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church, 
laboring  and  praying  for  the  universal  spread  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  act  consistently  when  tncy  devote  them- 
selves zealously  to  this  great  undertaking.  They  know  that 
the  gospel  must  be  preached  to  every  creature,  and  that 
the  Church  has  this  great  work  in  charge ;  and  they  ex- 
pect no  miraculous  signs  and  wonders  to  be  wrought  for 
its  accomplishment.  Zealous,  persevering  efi'orts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  agree  with  their  views  of  the  mil- 
lennium. This  interpretation,  too,  corresponds  with  the 
soriptural  acoount  of  the  Paroiuia,  or  coming  of  Christ — 
the  other  does  not.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  when 
Christ  makes  bis  second  advent  it  is  to  raise  the  dead, 
good  and  bad.  There  is  to  be  but  one  literal  resurrection ; 
that  is  to  take  place  "  at  the  last  day."  (Cf.  John  v.  28, 29 ; 
vi.  39,  40,  44,  54;  xi.  24;  Luke  xiv.  14;  Acts  xxiv.  16;  1  p 
Cor.  XT.  51,  52;  1  Thess.  iv.  14-17,  whore  it  is  said,  "  the     ^ 
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dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first " — that  is,  not  before  the  other 
dead,  but  before  the  living  shall  be  changed.)  "  The  dead, 
small  and  great,"  "just  and  unjust,"  shall  be  raised  simnl- 
taneonsly,  and  together  "  stand  before  God  "  (Rev.  xx.  11- 
15) ;  and  this  is  to  be  after  the  millennium.  (Cf.  Matt.  xzv. 
31—46.)  When  Christ  makes  his  second  advent  it  will  not 
be  to  reign  a  thousand  years  upon  the  earth^^>r  three 
hundred  and  sixty-flve  thousand,  according  to  the  dream 
of  those  who  make  a  day  in  prophecy  mean  a  year — but 
it  will  be  to  burn  up  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are 
therein.  That  will  take  place  at  "  his  coming,"  as  Peter 
expressly  says  (2  Pet.  iii.I-H).  When  Christ "  appears  the 
second  time,  without  sin  unto  salvation,"  it  will  bo  to  "thfc 
judgment"  (Heb.  ix.  27,  28);  not  to  reign  a  thousand 
yoars  on  the  throne  of  earthly  dominion,  but  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  judgment;  "  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations  "  for  that  grand  assize  (Matt.  xxv.  31-i6.  Cf. 
Acts  xvii.  31 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10).  Ue  will  "judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead  atbis  appearing  and  his  kingdom  "  (2  Tim.iv.  1). 
We  are  exhorted  to  "abide  in  him,  that  when  he  shall  ap- 

Eear  we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before 
im  at  his  coming  "  (1  John  ii.  28).  He  will  then  assign 
the  good  and  the  bad  to  their  eternal  destinies.  For  it  is 
when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  the  good 
and  the  bad  shall  be  judged  by  him,  that  these  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal.  This  will  take  place  "  in  that  day  "  when  "  tbe 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,"  shall  reward  his  faithful  ser- 
vants  and  consign  the  unfaithful  to  outer  darkness.  This 
is  the  moral  of  the  parables  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  of 
the  good  and  the  bad  fishes.  "  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end 
of  the  world :  the  angels  shall  come  foKh,  and  sever  the 
wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  tbe 
furnace  of  fire:  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  "  (Matt.  xiii.  36-50).  This  day  of  judgment  is  called 
emphatically  "  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  and  it  will  come  "  aa 
a  thief  in  the  night;"  not  to  usher  in  a  millennial  reign 
upon  our  globe,  but  to  bum  up  the  earth,  judge  the  nations 
at  his  bar,  admit  the  righteous  through  the  gates  into  the 
city  above,  and  punish  the  wicked  "  with  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power."  This  is  to  take  place  "  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  bo  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in 
flaming  fire,"  and  "  when  he  shall  come,"  also,  "  to  be 
glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that 
believe"  (2  Thcss.  i.  7-10).  All  the  promises  of  reward 
for  obedience  and  indemnity  for  suffering,  and  all  the  as- 
pirations of  the  saints,  refer  not'to  a  thousand  years'  reign 
with  Christ  here  on  earth,  but  to  an  everlasting  reign  with 
him  in  heaven.  (Matt.  v.  12;  Luke  xiv.  13,  H;  John  xiv. 
1-t:  xvii.  24;  1  Cor.  xv.;  2  Cor.  v.  1-10;  Phil.  i.  21,  23; 
Hi.  20,  21;  1  Thess.  iv.  13-18;  2  Tim.  ii.  10-12 ;  iv.  6-8; 
Ueb.  xi.  8-16 ;  1  Pet.  i.  .3-9 ;  iv.  13 ;  r.  4 ;  2  Pet.  i.  11 ;  1 
John  iii.  2,  3 ;  Rev.  ii.  10 ;  xxii.  14, 15,  el  at.) 

Thus,  the  common  spiritual  view  of  the  miltonnium  agrees 
— while  the  other  docs  not — with  the  figurative  style  of  tho 
Revelation;  is  adjusted  to  the  economical  wbrk  of  tho  Son 
and  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit ;  fosters  no  visionary  or  fanatical 
notions,  but  is  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  trnth  and  so- 
briety ;  corresponds  with  the  scope  of  prophecy  concerning 
tbe  conversion  of  the  world ;  favors  missionary  exertions, 
and  harmonizes  with  the  scriptural  account  of  the  second 
advent  of  Christ,  to  raise  the  dead,  to  bum  up  the  world, 
to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  to  assign  them  their 
eternal  destinies.  It  is  really  amazing  that  a  subject  so 
simple  should  have  bewildered  so  many  minds  and  occa- 
sioned so  much  controversy. 

It  would  be  endless  and  useless  to  refer  to  all  the  writers 
on  the  millennium.  Those  who  are  ourions  in  regard  to  it 
may  consult  the  works  of  Joseph  Mede,  Bush  on  TTic  Mil- 
leriniumj  Rupp's  Helirfioiu  DenominatiorUj  Whitby's  True 
Millennium,  Stuart  on  The  Revelation,  Cowles  on  Daniel  and 
the  Recelation,  and  his  masterly  dissertation  on  The  Pre- 
millennial  Advent  of  Chriet,  appended  to  his  commentary 
on  Jeremiah,  and  the  articles  on  the  "  Millennium  "  and 
tho  "  Revelation  "  in  Kitto's  Cyclopiedia,  and  works  there 
cited.  T.  0.  Scmhers. 

Millepede.    See  HrniAPODS  and  Julds. 

Millepore  {Miltepora)f  a  genus  of  coral-producing 
ncalephs  of  the  order  Hydroida)  and  tho  sub-order  Tabu- 
latin.  Tho  millepores  and  other  Tabulatsii  were  formerly 
considered  to  be  polyps,  like  the  other  eoral-forming  or- 
ganisms; but  Agassiz  in  1858,  while  observing  M.  alcieor- 
Hi'a  in  Florida,  discovered  their  true  character.  There  arc 
at  least  fivo  genera  of  tabulate  corals,  whose  cells  have 
horizontal  partitions  extending  from  wall  to  wall.  As  the 
animal  grows  these  floors  are  formed  one  above  another. 
Tbe  cells  do  not,  as  in  other  corals,  have  vertical  partitions 
Tunning  through  the  floors.     The  millepores  make  a  hard. 


oella.    They  appear  to  contain  more  carbonate  of  magnesis 
than  the  true  corals. 

Mil'ler,  coanty  of  S.  W.  Oeorgia.  Area,  290  aqnsro 
miles.  It  is  level,  well  timbered,  sandy,  and  productive. 
Cotton  and  com  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  trstv- 
ersed  by  Spring  Creek  and  by  the  Bainbridge  Cothbert 
and  Columbus  R.  R.     Cap.  Colquitt.     Pop.  3091. 

Miller^  county  of  S.  Central  Missouri.  Area,  580  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Osage  River,  and  is  very 
hilly,  with  fertile  valleys  and  local  deposits  of  coal.  Tim- 
ber is  abundant.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts.    Cap.  TuBCumbia.     Pop.  6616. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Bradley  co..  Ark.     Pop.  889. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1120. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ho.    Pop.  648. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Gentry  CO.,  Ho.     Pop.  2596. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Maries  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  759. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  1273. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Scotland  oo.,  Mo.     Fop.  1245. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Alexander  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  741. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.    Pop.  902. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  438. 

Miller  (ANOnEW  Jackson),  b.  in  Camden  co..  Go.,  Mar. 
21.  1806 ;  studied  law  and  settled  in  Augusta  about  1827 ; 
in  1836  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  was  con- 
tinuously returned  to  the  house  or  senate  as  long  as  be 
lived;  for  more  than  ten  years  was  president  of  tho 
senate,  and  thereby  lieutenant-govemor  oi  tho  State.  Geor- 
gia is  greatly  indebted  to  him,  with  a  few  others,  for  bcr 
present  magnificent  system  of  intemal  improvements.  D. 
at  Augusta  Feb.  3, 1856,  A.  H.  Stephens. 

Miller  (CiNriNKATug  Heiki),  known  as  Joaquix  Mil- 
LRR,  b.  in  the  Wabash  district,  Ind.,  Nov.  10,  1S41 ;  re- 
moved with  his  parents  when  thirteen  years  old  to  Oregon ; 
became  a  miner  and  adventurer  in  California ;  served  with 
Walker  in  Nicaragua,  and  afterwards  lived  among  the  In- 
dians. In  1860  began  to  study  law;  undertook  in  1H61 
to  edit  a  paper  at  Eugene  City,  Or.,  bat  tbe  authorities 
suppressed  his  paper  for  disloyalty.  In  1863  married. 
after  a  three  days'  acquaintanoe.  Miss  Minnie  Theresia 
Dyer  ("  Minnie  Myrtle  ),  a  writer  of  graceful  verses,  from 
whom  ho  was  divorced  in  1870.  Was  (1866-70)  a  county 
judge;  went  in  1870  to  England,  and  in  1871  published 
there  his  Songn  of  the  Sierrae,  a  portion  of  which  had  been 
previously  published  by  the  same  name  in  the  U.  8.  Has 
since  published  other  successful  volumes. 

Miller  (Edward),  M.  D,,  brother  of  Rev.  Samuel,  b.  at 
Dover,  Del.,  May  9,  1760 ;  studied  medicine  at  the  irni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  was  surgeon's  mate  at  the  mili- 
tary hospital  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  1780-81 ;  went  to 
France  aa  surgeon  on  an  armed  ship  1782:  practised  for 
some  years  in  Maryland  and  Delaware ;  removed  to  New 
York  in  1796,  and  with  Drs.  S.  L.  Mitchill  and  E.  N. 
Smith  founded  in  Aug.,  1797,  the  Medical  Bepoiitory,  tho 
first  American  journal  of  its  kind.  Ho  became  city  physi- 
cian of  New  York  1803,  professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  physic  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgonoa 
1807,  and  clinical  lecturer  in  tho  New  York  Hospital  1809. 
Dr.  Miller  aided  his  brother  Samuel  in  the  composition  of 
his  Brief  JiclroKpert ;  wrote  a  Report  on  the  yellow  Ferer  in 
Jffcto  York  in  1805,  maintaining  that  the  disease  is  not 
contagions ;  was  a  noted  advocate  of  temperance  and  op- 
ponent of  tobacco,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  his  day.  D.  at  Now  York  Mar.  17,  1812. 
Mia  medical  writings  were  edited  by  his  brother  Samuel 
(1814),  with  a  biographical  sketch.  (See  also  Thacher's 
American  Medical  Biography,  tho  Monthly  Recorder  for 
Apr.,  1818,  and  tho  American  Medical  and  Philonophicol 
Reijitter,  which  contains  a  biographical  notice  by  Dr.  J. 
W.  Francis.) 

Miller  (Euhu  Spexcek),  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1817, 
a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller;  graduated  in  IS36  at 
Princeton  ;  bcciime  a  leading  lawyer  of  Philadelphia  and 
a  law-professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  author 
of  valuable  legal  treatises  and  of  a  volume  of  poems,  Ca- 
pricee  (1849).      , 

Miller  (Gen.  Hexry),  b.  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  13, 
1751 ;  studied  law,  and  had  begun  to  practira  when,  at  the 
outbreak  of  tho  Revolutionary  war,  he  entered  the  army  as 
a  lieutenant ;  rendered  important  services  in  the  New 
Jersey  and  other  campaigns ;  was  quartermaster-general 
in  the  Western  expedition;  rose  to  tho  rank  of  colonel; 
became  aflerwards  a  merchant  at  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
commissioned  as  brigadier-general  when  that  city  was 
threatened  by  the  British  (1813).  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  superintendent  of  revenue  for  the  district  of 
n»«n..*i..A«;A    n^A  .1    n,  rA-i;..i«   T>n     A*.-   r^   -tool 
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Miller  (IIksry),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Kentucky  Nov.  1,  1800  ; 
took  tho  degree  of  M.  D.  under  Dudley,  CHldwoU,  Brown, 
etc.,  in  LexiDf^on;  practised  a  short  time  in  Qlasgow,  then 
in  llarrodaburg;  and  on  the  organication  of  a  Bchool  of 
medicine  in  Louisville  (1835)  removed  to  that  place,  and 
became  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children ;  was  the  author  of  two  excellent  works  in  bis 
department — ^the  first,  published  in  1849,  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Treatite  on  Jfuman  Parturition ;  the  other,  on 
the  Principlea  and  Practice  of  Obttctricn;  besides  oontri- 
butiona  to  several  medical  journals.  Was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  18o9.  lie 
was  also  a  professor  emeritus  in  the  Louisville  Medical 
CoIlci;c  when  he  died,  Feb.  8, 1874,  and  had  reoeived  many 
honors.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Miller  (Hoxbr  V.  H.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Pendleton  district 
(now  county),  S.  C,  Apr.  29, 1814 ;  with  bis  parents  moved 
to  Raburn  co..  Ga.,  where  he  was  educated  ;  was  matricu- 
lated in  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  in  1833, 
graduating  with  the  highest  honors  in  1835,  and  completed 
bis  medical  studies  in  Paris  in  1838 ;  returned  to  the  U.  S., 
and  practised  at  Cassville,  Ua.,  his  fame  soon  extending 
throughout  the  State.  Became  connected  with  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church ;  he  was  licensed  to  preach  without 
joiniug  the  itinerancy  ;  feeling  also  a  deep  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  he  took  an 
active  part  on  the  hustings  in  the  Presidential  canvasses 
of  1840-44,  in  which  his  eloquence  won  for  him  the  title 
of  "  Demosthenes  of  the  Mountains."  In  1848  was 
professor  in  the  medical  college  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
three  years  after  became  professor  in  a  medical  college  in 
Augusta,  6a.,  which  position  he  held  until  1865.  During 
four  years  of  this  latter  term  was  also  surgeon  in  the 
Confederate  States  army,  rose  to  be  division  surgeon,  and 
finally  medical  inspector  of  tho  military  department  of 
Georgia.  After  the  war  became  professor  in  the  medi- 
cal college  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  position  ho  held  until 
1869.  Was  an  active  member  of  the  constitutional 
?tate  convention  nndor  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Con- 
gress. In  1869  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  41st  Congress,  where  he 
fully  sustained  nis  high  reputation  for  talonts  and  patriot- 
ism. Is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  University,  and 
resides  in  Atlanta,  Oa.  A.  II.  STBPHBira. 

Miller  (Ilunn).  b.  Oct.  10,  1802,  at  Cromarty,  on  tho 
N.  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  in  humble  circumstances ;  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  five  years  old,  but  received,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  conscientious  and  careful  education  by  his  two 
uncles;  aoquired  an  extensive  and  well-digested  know- 
ledge of  English  language,  history,  and  literature,  and 
developed  early  that  power  of  acute  observation  which 
aftcrwarils  made  him  celebrated  in  literature  and  science, 
lie  did  not  care,  however,  to  attend  a  university.  In  1819 
ho  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  and  he  worked  at 
this  trade  steadily  till  1836,  though  devoting  all  his  leisure 
hoars  to  geological  researches  on  the  beach  and  in  the 
A>cks,  and  to  reading.  In  1829  he  published  a  volume  of 
Poemn  tcritten  in  the  Leieure  Houre  of  a  Joxirncymnn  Magnn, 
and  after  that  time  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
different  periodicals.  In  1836  he  received  a  second-ac- 
countantship in  a  branch  bank  at  Cromarty,  married,  pub- 
lished his  .yccMe*  and  Legendt  of  the  North  of  Srotlnnd, 
and  during  the  Non-intrusion  controversy  in  the  Scottish 
Church  his  Letter*  to  Lord  Brouyhnm  on  the  Auchtorarder 
case  brought  him  prominently  before  the  public.  In  1840 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  The  Witnen,  a  Froo 
Church  organ,  and  it  was  in  tho  columns  of  this  paper  ho 
first  published  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  Neio  Walkt  in 
an  Old  Field,  which  made  a  great  sensation,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  important  geological  discoveries  it  con- 
tained, but  also  by  its  exact  reasoning  and  finished  style. 
He  also  published  First  Impreeeione  of  Bntjland  and  it* 
People,  f  ootprint*  of  the  Creator,  Teetimony  of  the  Rock*, 
Mif  School*  and  Schoolmaetere,  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  his  education,  etc.  Bnt  during  this  hard  work,  con- 
tinued through  many  years  without  flagging,  bis  brain  at 
last  gave  way,  and  he  shot  himself  at  Portobello,  near 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  26, 1858. 

Miller  (James),  b.  at  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  Apr.  25, 1778; 
became  a  lawyer ;  major  4th  U.  S.  Infantry  1803 ;  lieuten- 
ant-colonel 5th  Infantry  1810 ;  brevet  colonel  1812 ;  colonel 
21st  Infantry  1814;  brevet  brigadier-general  in  1814,  when 
Congress  presented  him  a  gold  medal  for  gallantry  on  the 
Canadian  frontier;  was  governor  of  Arkansas  Territory 
1818-25 ;  collector  of  Salem,  Mass.,  1825-49.    D.  at  Tem- 

Sle,  N.  II.,  .July  7, 185 1.     He  was  the  father  of  Commodore 
ames  F.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.  (1803-68). 
Miller  (Johx),  served  1812-18  as  lientenant-oolonel, 
and  then  colonel  of  U.  S.  infantry,  and  was  especially  dis- 
ttngnished  at  Fort  Heigs  1813 ;  was  register  of  public  lands 


in  Missouri,  then  a  journalist  at  Steubenville,  O. ;  governor 
of  Missouri  1326-32,  and  was  in  Congress  1837-43.  D. 
near  Florisant,  Mo.,  Mar.  18, 1846. 

Miller  (Joseph),  known  as  Joe  Millek,  b.  in  England 
in  1684,  was  a  comio  actor  in  London  somewhat  celebrated 
for  his  ready  wit,  and  d.  there  Aug.  IS,  1738.  The  col- 
lection entitled  Joe  Miller'*  Jett*,  published  the  year  after 
his  death  (1739),  was  really  made  by  the  publisher,  John 
Mottley  ( 1692-1750),  and  contained  little  or  nothing  really 
derived  from  the  person  whose  name  has  thereby  become 
a  synonym  for  stale  jests.  A  fao-simile  edition  was  re- 
cently published  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

Miller  (Joseph  N.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Ohio  Nov.  22, 1836 ;  en- 
tered thenavyas  a  midshipman  Apr.  3, 1850  ;  becameapass- 
cd  midshipman  in  1856,  a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1362,  a  commander  in  1870.  Served  as  ex- 
ci^ntive  oflficer  of  tho  iron-clad  Passaic  in  the  attacks  upon 
Forts  Sumter  and  McAllister  during  the  spring  of  186.^, 
and  in  the  same  capacity  on  board  the  Honadnock  in  both 
the  Fort  Fisher  fights.  Highly  commended  for  "  ability 
and  bravery  "  by  Commanders  Drayton  and  Parrott. 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

Miller  (Patrick),  one  of  the  numerous  inventors  of 
steam  navigation,  b.  at  Dalwinston,  Dumfriess-shire,  Scot- 
land, about  1730,  was  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  who 
was  fond  of  mechanical  experiments;  made  some  im- 
provements in  artillery ;  began  in  1785  some  experiments 
in  ship  construction  and  propulsion  upon  a  loch  near  his 
estate,  and  published  in  1786  a  pamphlet  giving  an  account 
of  a  vessel  be  had  invented.  In  this  pamphlet  he  stated 
his  conviction  that  the  steam-engine  could  dc  employed  to 
work  the  wheels.  In  1738  ho,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  James 
Taylor,  propelled  a  boat  five  miles  an  hour  by  a  steam- 
engine.  The  experiment  proving  unsatisfactory  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  it  was  abandoned,  but  after  the  successful 
experience  of  Fnlton  his  claims  to  the  invention  were  pat 
forward.     D.  at  Dalwinston  Dec.  9,  1815. 

Miller  (Samcel),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Dover,  Del.,  Oct.  31, 
1769 ;  graduJited  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1789 ; 
became  associate  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
in  New  York  City  1793,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  1813, 
holding  that  office  until  May,  1849.  Dr.  Miller  was  promi- 
nent in  the  councils  of  his  denomination,  and  was  author 
of  numerous  theological  treatises,  chiefly  of  a  polemical  or 
denominational  character.  Among  his  works  were  A  Brief 
Retroepect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1803)  and  the  Life  of 
Jonathan  Edward*  in  Sparks's  Amcrtean  Biograplij/.  D. 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7, 1850. 

Miller  (Samuel  F.),  b.at  Richmond,  Ky.,  Apr.  5, 1816; 
educated  at  Transylvania  University ;  became  a  physician, 
and  afterwards  a  lawyer.  Adopting  emancipationist  views 
in  1848,  removed  in  1 850  to  Iowa ;  became  successful  as 
a  lawyer  ;  declined  all  public  offices  until  1862,  when  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.     Resides  at  Keokuk,  la. 

Miller  (Steprex  D.),  b.  at  Waxhaw  Settlement,  S.  C, 
May,  1737;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  1308; 
became  a  lawyer ;  was  in  Congress  1 819-20 ;  in  tbe  Sonth 
Carolina  senate  1822;  governor  1828-30;  U.  8.  Senator 
1831-33  ;  removed  in  1835  to  Mississippi.  D.  at  Raymond, 
Miss.,  Mar.  8,  1838. 

Miller  (Thomas),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Port  Royal,  Va.,  Feb.  18, 
1806.  Reoeived  his  degree  from  tbe  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Soon  after  with  six  others  organized  the  Wash- 
ington Medical  Institute,  and  in  1332  began  a  course  of 
instruction  in  anatomy.  In  1839  assumed  the  professorship 
of  anatomy  in  the  National  Medical  College,  which  branon 
be  taught  twenty  years,  when  he  was  made  emeritns  pro- 
fessor and  president  of  the  faculty.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
medical  science  at  the  capital,     D.  Sept.  20, 1873. 

Padl  F.  Eve. 

Miller  (Thomas),  b.  at  Oalnsborongh,  England,  Aug. 
31,  1807  ;  was  in  early  life  a  farm-laborer,  and  afterwards 
a  baeketmaker ;  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  English  classic  poets,  and  attracted  attention  by  pub- 
lishing pieces  both  of  prose  and  verse  descriptive  of  rural 
life.  lie  was  befriended  by  Moore,  Rogers,  and  Campbell ; 
became  a  bookseller,  and  thereafter  published  many  vol- 
umes of  novels,  essays,  and  poems  wnich  had  a  consider- 
able contemporary  success.  He  also  wrote  a  Hi*tory  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon*.     D.  at  London  Oct.  25,  1874. 

Miller  (William),  b.  at  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  in  1781 ; 
served  as  a  captain  of  volunteers  on  the  Canadian  frontier 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  1833  began  to  announce 
the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  which,  by  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  biblical  prophecies,  he  fixed  for  tho  year 
1843,  at  which  time  the  world  would  be  destroyed.  In  a  p 
few  years  his  converts  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  Great 
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Britain  numbered  many  thonsandii,  and  were  popnlarly 
known  as  Milleritea,  though  they  stjlcd  themielvoa  Second 
Adventists.  On  the  failure  of  the  original  prediction  Miller 
and  his  followers  claimed  that  the  error  in  calculation  could 
not  bo  groat,  and  continued  to  assign  dates  for  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  but  the  sect  rapidly  decreased  in 
numbers,  though  it  still  exists  and  maintains  its  organ, 
the  Adrent  Herald,  publisbed  at  Boston.  Miller  was  un- 
trained in  biblical  oriticism,  but  his  interpretations  were 
ftlausible  and  gained  the  support  of  some  educated  theo- 
ogians.  D.  at  Low  Hampton,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  20, 1849. 

Miller  (WiLi.rAii  Alle.h),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Ipswich,  England,  Dec.  17,  1817;  was  educated  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  at  King's  College,  London,  at 
Gieseen,  Oermany,  and  at  the  London  University ;  was  a 
pupil  of  Daniell  and  Liebig;  became  in  1845  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  London  University;  was  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies:  beat  known  by  his  Elrmentt  of 
Chrmuin/  and  his  valuable  chemical  papers.  D.  Sept.  30, 
1870,  at  'Lirerpool, 

Miller  (Williah  Hallowes),  F.  R.  8.,  b.  in  England 
about  1803  ;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1826;  became  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  St.  John's  College :  succeeded  Dr.  Whe- 
well  as  professor  of  mineralogy  18.')2;  was  appointed  in 
1843  on  a  royal  committee  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  parliamentary  standards  of  length  and  weight,  in  place 
of  those  destroyed  by  Sre  in  18.14,  and  undertook  the 
standard  of  weight,  which  he  finished  in  Mar,,  1854.  He 
served  in  1867  on  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  excheouer  standards,  and  in  1870  on  the  in- 
ternational commission  upon  the  metric  system.  He  has 
published  in  the  Pkilotophical  Magatint  and  the  Proceed- 
ingg  of  the  Royal  Society  many  important  papers  on  min- 
eralogy and  crystallography,  for  which  he  received  in 
1870  one  of  the  royal  medals.  With  J,  Brooke  he  edited 
Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  (1852). 
Prof.  Miller  wtta  the  chief  promoter  in  England  of  the 
method  of  representing  crystalline  forms  by  their  spheres 
of  projection  and  measuring  their  angles  by  Wollaston's 
goniometer.  He  was  for  many  years  secretary,  and  subse- 
quently president,  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society, 
was  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  1856-73,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  in  Europe. 

MilleriteSt    See  Adveiitists  and  Miller  (Williah). 

Mil'ler's,  tp.  of  Cabarrua  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  422. 

Mil'lersbnrg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mercer  co..  III.  The 
township  is  traversed  by  Edwards  River,  and  has  import- 
ant beds  of  coal.  The  poet-villagc  of  Millorsburg  is  4  miles 
N.  E.  of  Millersburg  Station,  or  Joy,  which  is  on  the  Chi- 
cago Burlington  and  Quiney  R.  R.,  Galena  and  New  Boston 
division.    Pop.  of  r.  277;  of  tp.  1134. 

Millersbnrg,  post-r.  of  Clinton  tp.,  Elkhart  oo.,  Ind., 
on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  Air-line 
division,  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Elkhart.     Pop.  52. 

MillersbnriT,  post-v.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Mays- 
yille  and  Lexington  R.  R.     It  has  several  mills.     Pop.  675. 

Millersborgt  post-v.,  cap.  of  Holmes  eo.,  0.,  82  miles 
K.  £.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Cleveland  Mt.  Vernon  and  Co- 
Iambus  R.  R.,  has  a  good  union  school,  8  churches,  3  banks, 

1  foundry  and  machine-shop,  2  large  halls,  1  flouring-mill, 

2  lumber-yards,  2  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  1457. 

J.  A.  Estill,  Ed.  "  Uolhes  Co.  Fakher." 
Millersbargt  post-b.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  in  Upper 
Paxton  tp.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sum- 
mit branoh,  26  miles  above  Harrisburg.    Pop.  1518. 

Miner's  Fall*,  post-v.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  in  Mon- 
tague and  Erving  tps.,  on  Miller's  River,  at  the  oroasing 
of  the  New  London  Northern  and  the  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts R.  Rs.,  has  a  fine  water-power  and  manufactures 
of  various  kinds.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Grout's  Cor- 
ker.   It  has  of  late  increased  greatly  in  importance. 

Mil'lersport,  post-v.  of  Walnut  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0. 
Pop.  149. 

Miller's  Thumb,  or  Uver  Bullhead,  the  Coitut 
gohio,  a  small  fish  of  European  seas  and  streams.  It  is  of 
the  family  Cottidee.  It  is  sometimes  oaten.  In  Russia  it 
is  u.icd  as  a  charm  against  fever,  end  it  is  believed  that  if 
hung  np  by  a  thread  its  head  will  point  the  way  from 
which  the  wind  is  going  to  blow — a  prophetic  weather- 
vane.    (See  Bullhead  and  Cottus.) 

Mil'lerstown,  a  v.  of  Grayson  CO.,  Ky.,  15  miles  S.  E. 
of  Litchfield.     Pop.  80. 

Millerstown,  a  b.  (Barub  art's  Mills  P.  0.)  of  Donegal 
tp.,  Butler  CO.,  Pa.,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Brady'a  Bend  R.  R. 
Station.     Pon.  207. 


Milleritown,  a  v.  (Macunoib  P.  0.)  of  Lower  Macnn- 
gie  tp.,  Lehigh  oo..  Pa.,  on  E.  Pennsylvania  R.  R.   Pop.  486. 

Miilerstown,  post-b.  of  Perry  eo.,  Pa.    Pop.  533. 

MiI1er8Tille,a  v.  (Jahes's  Switch  P.O.)  of  Washing- 
ton tp.,  Marion  CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Indianapolis  Peru  and 
Chicago  R.  R.     Pop.  64. 

MiliersTille,  poat-v.  of  Manor  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa., 
4  m.  S.  W.  of  Lancaster,  has  a  State  normal  school.   P.  1 1  .>^0. 

Millerton,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Fresno  co.,  Cal.,  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  agricul- 
tural region. 

Millerton,  post-v.  of  North-east  tp.,  Dutchess  eo., 
N.  Y.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Harlem,  the  Dutchess  and  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Connecticut  Western  R.  Rs.,  has  flourish- 
ing manufactures  of  iron,  which  is  mined  in  the  vicinity. 

Mil'lenrille,  tp.  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  504. 

Millerville,  tp.  of  Douglas  eo.,  Minn.    Pop.  285. 

Mil'let  [It.  miglietto,  from  Lat.  mille,  "a  thousand," in 
reference  to  its  yielding  1000  to  1],  a  name  applied  to 
grasses  of  several  distinct  genera  and  species.  The  Milinm 
effutnmj  or  true  millet,  found  throughout  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia  and  in  the  Northern  U.  S.,  is  a  slender 
grass  of  the  tribe  Panicess,  four  to  six  feet  high,  which  has 
never  been  cultivated,  but  is  abundant  in  the  woodlands 
both  of  England  and  America.  The  double-seeded  millet- 
grass,  so  extensively  found  in  the  marshes  of  New  Jersey, 
belongs  to  the  genus  Amphiearpnm.  The  cultivated  millet 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  belongs  to  a  third  gennx, 
Panieumj  which  embraces  no  less  than  850  species.  Panirum 
miliaeeiim  is  sown  chiefly  for  forage,  though  the  seeds  yield 
a  very  nutritious  flour,  as  do  also  those  of  the  Hungarian, 
German,  and  Italian  millets,  now  classified  by  botanists 
under  the  genus  Selaria. 

Millet'  (Ami),  b.  at  Paris  about  1816 ;  studied  under 
David  d'Angers;  began  to  exhibit  in  1842,  and  attracted 
great  attention  in  1857  by  a  statue.  Arlane,  which  wtM 
bought  for  the  museum  of  the  Luxembourg.  Of  his  other 
works,  the  most  remarkable  are  Merrure,  destined  for  the 
Louvre,  and  La  Jeunete  fffeuillant  de*  rotet,  on  the  tomb 
of  Henry  Murger, 

Millet'  (Jeax  FRANfois),  b.  at  Greville  (Manche,  for- 
merly part  of  the  province  of  Normandy)  in  1815 :  d.  at 
Barbison  Jan.  18, 1875.  Millet  studied  in  Paris  under  De- 
laroche,  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1844.  But  instead 
of  remaining  in  the  metropolis,  and  striving  with  his  con- 
temporaries for  wealth  and  fame  by  the  production  of  works 
calculated  to  win  the  applause  of  the  fashionable  or  artirtie 
world,  he  retired  to  a  secluded  town,  and  devoted  himself 
with  the  earnestness  of  an  apostle  to  the  task  of  represent- 
ing the  common  aspects  of  nature  and  of  celebrating  the 
common  lives  of  the 'peasant-people  about  him.  He  was 
an  artist  by  himself,  with  strong  originality,  a  deep  rever- 
ence for  truth,  poetic  sensibility,  and  warm  human  sympa- 
thies. The  subjects  for  his  painting  were  sowers,  harvesters, 
sheep-tenders,  women  carding  wool,  pasturing  cows,  shear- 
ing sheep,  suckling  infants ;  scenes  in  agriculture  and  vil- 
lage life ;  landscapes  soft  with  evening  light  or  gray  with 
cloud — all  touched  with  pensive  feeling,  easily  deepening 
into  melancholy.  His  pictures  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Salons ;  two  or  three  were  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867, 
and  procured  for  him  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  which  in 
1868  was  followed  by  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Few  of  his  pieces  have  been  brought  to  America,  and  they 
are  little  known.  Such  as  arc  obtainable  are  highly  prized 
as  the  work  of  a  very  true  artist.      0.  B.  FROTSixeBAH. 

Millet  (Pibrrr),  b.  in  Franee  in  1631 ;  went  to  Canada 
as  a  missionary  in  1666 ;  labored  for  many  years  among 
the  Onondaga  and  Oneida  Indians  in  what  is  now  Central 
New  York ;  was  chaplain  at  Fort  Frontenac  in  1690,  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  and  adopted  into 
the  Oneida  tribe  through  the  influence  of  his  converts.  He 
remained  in  this  semi-captivity  until  1694,  exercising  such 
influence  upon  the  Oneidas  that  the  government  of  New 
York  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  counteract  it  by  pro- 
curing his  release,  while  the  government  of  Canada  was 
desirous  he  should  remain  in  a  position  of  so  much  useful- 
ness to  French  interests.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  life 
among  the  Oneidas,  which  was  printed  at  New  York  in 
1865.     D.  at  Quebec  Mar.  22, 1708. 

Mill'in'OTe,  tp.  of  Steuben  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  975. 

Mill  Hall,  post-b.  of  Bald  Eagle  tp.,  Clinton  eo..  Pa., 
on  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  R.  R.    Pop.  452. 

Miirham ,  v.  of  Lawrence  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  N.  J.  Pop.  C77. 

Mill'heim,  posi-v.  of  Centre  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Lewisburg 
Centre  and  Spruce  Creek  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  1  banking- 
house.  1  newsnaner.  2  agricultural  imnlement  mannffti^tA. 
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rie«.  3  grist-mill*,  3  WW  and  planing  mills,  2  hotels,  and 
ttan*.  Principal  oecnpation,  fanning.  Pop.  about  l&OO. 
G.  W.  FooTK,  Ed.  "  Dbr  Cbhtrb  BBHicaTER." 
Xil'li  [Fr.,  abbrsTiation  of  »t7/i^«,  "  thoasandtb  "],  a 
prefix  used  in  the  French  metric  syptem  to  denote  a  tbou* 
»i)'lth  part  of  the  measure  indicated  by  the  word  to  which 
it  it  prefixed ;  as  milligmmmt,  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
gramme,  is  equal  to  0.0154  grain  troy;  millilitre,  a  thoo- 
.<an>lth  part  of  a  litre,  is  equal  to  0.0021  pint;  millimHre, 
t  ihousandth  part  of  a  mitre,  is  equal  to  0.0393  inoh. 
(^e  .Metric  Srsrsv.) 

Jllirii  (Oiaxxina),  b.  at  Teramo,  in  the  Abruni,  Italy, 
in  1S2$.  When  but  five  years  old  she  is  said  to  have  com- 
po$e<l  verses ;  she  read  much  alone,  but  at  the  age  of  ser- 
enlern  she  found  a  good  literary  guide  in  De  Martinis. 
Having  heard  the  poet  Rogaldi  improvise,  she  was  seised 
with  an  impulse  to  emulate  him,  in  which  she  was  encoor- 
ased  by  Regaldi  himself.  Leaving  Teramo,  she  gave  pub- 
lic improvisations  in  the  Abruni,  in  Calabria,  and  Anally 
at  Xaple.4  under  the  protection  of  the  learned  Oiulio  Ge- 
ooino.  In  the  same  way  she  made  a  tour  through  the  Two 
Slrilics,  was  honored  with  two  silver  medals,  and  at  Rome 
Kith  a  medal  of  gold.  But  her  name  was  not  generally 
known  throughout  Italy  until  after  1857,  when  she  began 
her  poetical  excursions  through  Tuscany  and  Upper  Italy. 
Id  1S60,  Garibaldi,  then  dictator  in  Naples,  settled  an  an- 
nual pension  upon  her ;  in  1863  a  society  was  formed  in 
Florence,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  by  public  sub- 
Kription  a  regular  income  to  Oiannina  Milli.  In  1869  she 
wtt  appointed  inspectress  of  the  elementary  female  schools 
of  the  province  of  Naples.  Since  that  time  a  female 
normal  school  has  been  established  in  Rome,  and  Gian- 
nina  Milli  was  appointed,  and  still  acts,  as  its  superintend- 
ent. Two  volumes  of  her  poems  have  been  puolished  in 
Florence. 

Jfil'likea's  Bend,  post-v.  of  Madison  parish,  La.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  15  miles  above  Viclcsburg,  Miss.  In 
Jnne,  1863,  near  this  place,  a  Confederate  force  of  2500, 
an<Ier  Gen.  H.  McCuHough,  attaolted  a  body  of  colored 
troop?,  numbering  1440,  and  part  of  an  Iowa  regiment, 
ns'ler  Gen.  E.  8.  Dennis,  hot  with  the  assistance  of  gun- 
boats from  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  they  were  repulsed,  with 
a  Ios.<  on  each  side  of  about  150  killed  and  300  wounded. 

.Vil'liBgen  (James),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  London  Jan.  18, 
1774,  was  son  of  a  Dutch  merchant ;  was  educated  at  West- 
miofter  School;  became  a  banker  at  Paris,  and  devoted 
mnoh  attention  to  classical  archaeology.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are  T*«  Medallie  Hittoty  nf  Nnpoleon  (1819-21), 
eommcnced  by  A.  L.  Millin,  Ancient  Coint  of  Oreek  Citiet 
ttnd  Ktnfjt  (1821),  Ancient  Unedited  Monunenta  of  Grecian 
Art  (1822-26).  Is  1821,  Hillingon  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  >pent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  D.  at  Florence  Oct.  1, 
ISli. 

Hil'liagtOMy  post-v.  of  Kendall  eo.,  III.,  61  miles  S.  W. 
»f  Chicago,  on  the  Fox  River  branch  of  the  Chicago  Bur- 
lington and  Qnincy  R.  R.,  has  1  church,  1  woollen  and 
flouring  mill,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  butter  and  cheese  fac- 
tory, I  saw-mill,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  Principal  employ- 
ment, farming  and  manufacturing.     Pop.  about  260. 

J.  yf.  RlCHARDSOX,  Ed.  "  MlLLIirOTOX  EilTBRPRISB." 

XillingtOB,  post-v.  and  district  of  Kent  Co..  Md.,  on 
the  Queen  Anne's  and  Kent  R.  R.,  and  between  the  forks 
of  Chester  River.     Pop.  of  v.  420 ;  of  district,  4419. 

MilliDgton,  post-tp.  of  Tuscola  eo.,  Mich.    Pop.  613. 

Hiil'port,  post-v.  of  Veteran  tp.,  Chemung  oo.,  N.  Y., 
OB  Catharine  Creek  and  on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R. 
(Crotun  Station),  15  miles  N.  of  Elmira,  has  2  churches, 
good  water-power,  and  manufactures  of  flour,  lumber,  and 
other  goods.     Pop.  741. 

mill  Ran,  tp.  of  Pendleton  co.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  1160. 

Hills,  eonnty  of  E.  Central  Dakota,  is  watered  by  Da- 
kota River  and  ita  branches,  and  contains  fertile  bottom 
and  bench  lands. 

Mills,  county  of  S.  W.  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by  the  His- 
iouri  River.  Area,  425  square  miles.  It  is  divorsiified  and 
fertile.  Live-stock  and  grain  are  leading  products.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  beautiful  West  Nishnabatony 
River,  and  by  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council 
Bluffs  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  Rs.  Cap. 
Slenwood.    Pop.  8718. 

_^IIUI«  (Abbaham),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  T.,  in 
1796:  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in 
New  York,  and  wrote  Englith  Literature  (1851),  Oreek 
Liternlure  (1853),  Lecturee  an  Rhetoric  (1854),  and  a  Com- 
jKitdiam  of  the  Hlelorj/  of  the  Ancient  Hebrem  (1856).  D. 
m  New  York  City  July  8,  1867. 

Mills  (Charles),  b.  near  Greenwich,  England,  July  29, 


but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  historical  literature,  and  pro- 
duced several  elegant  and  learned  works,  now  too  often 
overlooked:  Nietory  of  Muhammednniim  (1817),  Hittory  of 
the  Cnuadet  (2  vols.,  1820),  Travett  of  Theodore  Ducat  (2 
vols.,  1822),  and  Hietory  of  Chivalry  (2  vols.,  1825).  D. 
at  Southampton  Oct.  9,  1825. 

Mills  (Clark),  b.  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  1, 1815. 
His  flrst  trade  was  that  of  a  millwright,  his  second  that  of 
a  plasterer.  From  this  he  proceeded  to  sculpture,  which  he 
began  to  practise  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  is  self-taught, 
has  never  been  in  Europe  or  seen  the  works  of  the  masters 
in  his  art,  but  has  made  his  way  by  perseverance  and  am- 
bition. His  first  work  was  a  bust  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
which  the  city  of  Charleston  purchased  and  placed  in  the 
town-hall  in  1846.  This  led  to  other  portrait-ousts  of  local 
celebrities.  In  1848,  while  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  Italy, 
he  was  invited  to  furnish  the  design  for  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  government.  The  artist 
abandoned  his  European  lour,  returned  to  Charleston,  com- 
pleted his  design,  never  having  seen  an  equestrian  statue 
in  his  life,  and  sent  it  in.  It  was  accepted.  The  result 
was  the  statue  on  La  Fayette  Square  near  the  White  House, 
ohiefiy  remarkable  for  the  poise  of  the  horse  on  its  hind 
legs,  for  which  the  artist  has  had  more  than  sufiicient 
praise.  The  work  was  *'  inaugurated  "  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8, 1853.  The  next  per- 
formance was  the  colossal  statue  of  Washington  at  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  which  was  unveiled  Feb.  22, 1860.  In 
overcoming  the  mechanical  difiiculties  incidental  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  ponderous  works  Mr.  Mills  showed  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity,  devising  methods  and  creating  machi- 
nery of  his  own.  The  casting  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Liberty,  after  Crawford's  design,  for  the  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol, was  completed  in  1863.  For  the  Wnehington  Mr.  Mills 
received  from  Congress  $50,000.        0.  B.  FRoraiNaHAH. 

Mills  (Robert),  engineer  and  architect  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  architect  of  the  general  post-ofiice,  treasury,  and 
patent-ofiice  buildings  at  Washington,  published  Staliilict 
of  South  Carolina  (1826),  acoompanied  by  a  folio  atlas, 
American  Pharoe,  or  Lighthouse  Guide  (1832),  and  a  Guide 
to  the  National  Executive  Officet  (1842).  D.  at  Washington 
Har.  3,  1855. 

Mills  (Savuel  John),  b.  at  Torringford,  Conn.,  Apr. 
21,  1783;  entered  Williams  College  in  1806,  and  in  Sept., 
1808,  was  the  principal  organiser  of  a  society  of  under- 
graduates who  contemplated  becoming  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands.  This  was  the  first  organisation  in  behalf 
of  that  object  in  America.  He  graduated  in  1809 ;  spent 
some  months  at  Yale  College,  studying  theology  and  seek- 
ing adherents  to  his  missionary  project;  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1810,  and  associated  himself  with 
Messrs.  Judson,  Nott,  and  Newell  in  memorialising  the 
*'  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,"  then  in  session 
at  Bradford  (June  28,  1810),  upon  the  subject  of  missions, 
which  step  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Mr.  Mills 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812,  and  ordained  in  1815; 
spent  three  years  in  missionary  labors  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  two  years  in  New  York  and  other  great  cities 
engaged  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  the  American  Colonisation  Society,  as  well  as 
other  missionary  organiiations,  and  was  sent  by  the  Colon- 
ization Society,  along  with  Rev.  Ebeneier  Burgess,  to 
Western  Africa,  to  select  a  site  for  a  colony.  They  pro- 
eeeded  flrst  to  England  to  confer  with  British  philan- 
thropists (1817),  and  aooomplished  their  object  in  Africa 
in  the  following  year,  but  on  the  retnm  voyage  Mr.  Mills 
d.  at  sea,  June  16, 1818.  He  fully  earned  the  proud  title 
of  "father  of  foreign  missions  in  America."  (See  his 
Memoir,  by  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  1820.) 

Hills'boro',  post-b.  of  East  Bethlehem  tp.,  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Monongahela  River.     Pop.  324. 

Millsborongh,  poat-v.  of  Dagsborongh  hundred,  Sus- 
sex CO.,  Del.,  8  miles  S.  of  Georgetown.     Pop.  194. 

Mill's  Creek,  tp.  of  Harnett  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1137. 

Mills'field,  tp.  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.    Pop.  28. 

Mill  Shoal,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  628. 

Mill  Springs^  post-v.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ry..  on  the  Cum- 
berland River.  On  Jan.  19,  1862,  the  Federal  troops, 
28,000  strong,  under  Gen.  G.  H.  Thomas,  and  the  Confed- 
erate troops,  10,000  strong,  under  Gen.  G.  B.  Crittenden, 
met  in  battle  about  5  miles  from  this  place.  The  latter 
were  led  by  Gen.  F.  K.  Zolliooffor,  who  was  killed,  and  his 
forces  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1 90  killed,  60  wounded,  and 
89  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss  was  38  killed  and  194 
wounded. 

Mill's  River,  tp.  of  Henderson  Co.,  N.  C.    Pop, 
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Millstone.    See  GniKDiKa  amd  Cbushiho  Machinery. 

Mill'itone,  tp.  of  Monmonth  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  2087. 

Millstone,  post-v.  of  Somerset  eo.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Mill- 
gtono  River,  the  Delaware  and  Rsrilan  Canal,  and  the 
Millstone  branch  of  the  New  Jersey  R.  R. 

Millstone,  tp.  of  Elk  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  173. 

Millstone  Grit.    See  Oeoumy. 

Mill'town,  a  thriring  poat-v.  of  Charlotte  co.,  N.  B., 
on  the  St.  Croix  River,  2  miles  above  St.  Stephen,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  Milltown,  a  post-village  inolnded  in  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Calais,  Me.  Immense  quantities  of 
lumber  are  sawed  and  shipped  here.  There  are  13  gang 
saw-mills  on  the  Canada  side  alone,  besides  an  edge-tool 
factory  and  other  works.  The  river  is  here  narrow,  and  is 
crossed  by  bridges.  It  has  an  aoa<lemy,  3  churches,  a  cir- 
culating library,  and  several  schools.     Pop.  about  2000. 

Milltown,  post-tp.  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1206. 

Milltown,  post-v.  of  Whisky  Ran  tp.,  Crawford  co., 
Ind.     Pop.  87. 

Milltown,  po8t-r.  of  Washington  co..  Me,,  is  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Calais,  and  is  on  St.  Croix  River,  opposite 
to  and  closely  connected  with  Milltown,  N.  B.  (whion  see). 
It  is  on  the  Calais  and  Baring  R.  R.,  2  miles  8.  W.  of  the 
city  proper,  and  has  an  immense  trade  in  lumber,  which  is 
hero  manufactured  extensively. 

Milltown,  post-tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  66. 

Mill'vale,  a  b.  of  Allegheny  co..  Pa.,  in  Pittsburg, 
20th  ward,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.     Pop.  668. 

Mill'ville,  post-tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  842. 

Millville,  post-v.  of  Blaokstone  tp.,  Worcester  oo., 
Mass.,  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  and  the  New 
York  and  New  England  R.  Rs.,  has  3  chnrches,  also  man- 
ufactures. 

Millville,  post-T.  of  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  40  miles 
S.  of  Philadelpnia,  on  the  West  Jersey  R.  R.,  has  7  churches, 
1  national  bank,  large  manufactures  of  cotton,  iron,  window 
and  hollow-ware  glass,  lumber-mills,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
4  hotels,  large  city  hall  and  post-office.     Pop.  6101. 

J.  W.  Newlin,  Ed.  "Millville  Rrpublicax." 

Millville,  b.  of  Taylor  tp.,  Cambria  oo.,  Pa.   Pop.  2105. 

Millville,  po8t-tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  223. 

Mill'wood,  post-tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  1479. 

Millwood,  a  v.  (LEATHEnwooD  P.  0.)  and  tp.  of 
Guernsey  co.,  0.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop. 
367 ;  of  tp.  1524. 

Millwood,  post-T.  of  Union  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.  Pop.  122. 

Millwood,  post-r.  of  Clarke  co.,  Va.,  10  miles  S.  E. 
of  Winchester.     Pop.  213. 

Mil'man  (Henry  Hart),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London  Feb.  10, 
1791,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Milman,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  an 
eminent  physician  (1746-I82I).  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Brazenose,  Oxford;  became  a  fellow  1815;  M.  A.  and 
took  priests'  ardors  1R16;  was  Bampton  lecturer  1827; 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  1821-31 ;  rector  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  and  eanon  1835 ;  dean  of  St.  Paul's 
1840.  D.  at  Sunninghill  Sept.  24,  1868.  His  chief  works 
are  a  prize  poem,  Apollo  Belvedere  (1812),  Fazio,  a  suc- 
cessful tragedy  (1815),  Samo;  a  poem  (1818),  The  Fall  of 
Jenuatem,  a  poem  (1820),  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  and  other 
poems  (1821),  Bampton  Leelnrea  (1827),  Hittory  of  the 
Jeioe  (1829),  Hittonf  of  Chrintianitif  to  the  Abolition  of 
Paganiam  (1840),  History  of  Latin  Christianity  (1854-55), 
a  sumptuous  edition  of  Horace  (1849),  Gibbon's  Hittory 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  with  notes,  etc. 

Milmore  (Martin),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1845;  en- 
tered the  studio  of  Mr.  Ball  in  1860;  modelled  an  alto-re- 
Itef  of  an  ideal  subject  entitled  Phoepkor,  whleh  was  much 
admired;  made  busts  of  Sumner,  Longfellow,  Ticknor, 
and  other  distinguished  citizens;  received  in  1864  a  com- 
mission to  execute  granite  statues  of  Ceres,  Flora,  and 
Pomona  for  the  Horticultural  Hall  at  Boston,  a  task  which 
occupied  him  two  years ;  designed  in  1867  a  bronze  statue 
for  the  soldiers'  monument  at  Forest  Ilill  Cemetery,  Rox- 
bury,  and  was  subsequently  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston 
to  execute  a  similar  monument  to  be  placed  on  Boston 
Common. 

Milne  (Williah),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  about  1780 ; 
went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1813 ;  visited  the  chief 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  established  him- 
self at  Malacca,  whence  he  circulated  throughout  Eastern 
Asia  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  religious  books  in  Oriental 
languages  written  and  printed  by  himself.  He  published 
the  TnJo-Chinete  (flrnner,  a  quarterly  magazine,  aided  in 
translating  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  and  .wrote  Setronpect  of 
the  Protettant  Mittion  to  China.   D.  in  China  in  1822.  (See 
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Milne>EdWBrds  (Alphonse),  M.  D.,  soi^  of  Henri, 
was  b.  at  Paris  in  1835;  doctor  of  medicine  1859;  pro- 
fessor in  the  Paris  School  of  Pharmacy  and  knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor ;  author  of  several  valuable  treatises  and 
papers  on  geology,  palaeontology,  and  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy. 

Milne-Edwards  (Henri),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
gium, Oct.  23,  1800,  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman;  took 
his  medical  degree  at  Paris  1823;  became  professor  of 
natural  history  at  the  Lye£e  Henri  IV.;  professor  of 
natural  history  at  the  Mus^e  1841 ;  professor  of  zoology 
1862;  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences;  member  of  the 
Academies  of  Sciences  and  of  Medicine ;  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  etc.  Author  ot  Anatomical  Retearehet  con- 
cerning Crvttaeeant  (1828),  Handbook  of  Materia  Mediea 
(lSi2),  aiemenU  of  Zoology  (U;i4^io;  new  eds.  1840,1851), 
/fatural  Hittory  of  Cruttacenne  (1837-41),  a  new  edition 
of  Lamarck's  Ifatnral  Hittory  (1838-45),  Levant  tnr  la 
Pkyaiologie  (10  vols.),  and  of  a  great  number  of  valuable 
soiontifio  papers. 

Mil'ner  (Isaac),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Joseph,  b.  near 
Leeds  Jan.  1,  1751 ;  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  received  a  fellowship  1775 ;  became  Jaoksonian 
professor  of  experimental  philosophy  1783  ;  master  of  his 
college  1788 ;  dean  of  Carlisle  1791 ;  vice-chancellor  at  Cam- 
bridge 1792  and  1809 ;  Lneasian  professor  of  mathematics 
1798;  d.  at  Kensington  Apr.  I,  1820.  Is  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  his  continuation  of  hia  brother's  Churek  Hit- 
tory. 

Milner  (John),  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  London  Oct.  14, 
1752;  was  educated  at  Douay ;  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  1777 ;  became  in  1803  bishop  of  Castabala  and 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  Midland  district  of  England,  but 
was  expelled  from  his  office  by  the  English  Catholic  board 
in  1823.  D.  at  Wolverhampton  Apr.  19, 1826.  He  was  au- 
thor of  Hittory  and  Antiquitiet  of  Winchester  (1798),  Lft- 
tert  to  a  Prebendary,  Eccleiiattical  Architecture  (1811),  The 
End  of  Heligiottt  Conlrorertg  (1818),  and  a  Vindication  of 
the  same  (1822). 

Milner  (JosErn),  b.  near  Leeds,  England,  Jan.  2, 1744; 
graduated  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  1766 ;  entered  the 
Anglican  priesthood,  and  became  head-master  of  the  Hull 
Grammar  School.  D.  Nov.  15, 1797 ;  author  of  Hittory  of 
tk»  Church  (1794-1812),  continued  by  Isaac  Milner. 

Milnes  (Richard  Monckton).    See  Hocorton,  Lord. 

Milneg'ville,  post-v.  of  Haielton  tp.,  Luzerne  co..  Pa., 
and  in  the  Little  Black  Creek  coal-basin,  has  productive 
mines  of  anthracite. 

Milnor  (Jambs),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  June  20, 
1773;  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  wa^ 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1794;  practised  at  Norristown 
1794-97,  and  at  Philadelphia  1797-1814,  attaining  a 
prominent  position ;  was  member  of  Congresa  181 1-13,  and 
opposed  the  war  with  England ;  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  1814,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
George's  church,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  bis  death, 
Apr.  8, 1844.  He  was  a  zealous  and  efficient  pastor,  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  Bible  and  tract  societies,  and 
with  benevolent  societies,  and  published  a  number  of  ser- 
mons and  addresses,  (See  hia  Memoir,  by  Rev.  J,  S.  Stone, 
D.  D.,  1848.) 

Mi'lo  [anc.  Jfe<o«],  a  Greek  island,  the  most  westerly 
of  the  Cyclades,  14  miles  from  £.  to  W.,  8  from  N.  to  S.. 
and  about  65  miles  E.  of  Peloponnesus,  with  a  pop.  of 
nearly  3000.  It  is  volcanic  and  very  fertile,  producing 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  grain,  and  rich  in  sulphur,  vitriol,  and 
alum.  But  its  water  is  brackish,  and  its  climate  malarious. 
The  ancient  city,  of  the  same  name,  near  whose  ruins  stsnds 
the  modern  village  of  Kastron,  was  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island,  and  had  an  excellent  harbor.  The  celebrated  statue 
of  Venus,  found  here  in  1820,  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Milo,  post-tp.  of  Bureau  oo.,  111.    Pop.  1118. 

Milo,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  la.    Pop.  767. 

Milo,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Piscataqnis  eo..  Me.,  on  the  Ban- 
gor and  Piscataquis  R.  R.,  has  extensive  quarries  of  excel- 
lent roofing-slate.     Pop.  938. 

Milo,  tp.  of  Hille  Lacs  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  153. 

Milo,  tp.  of  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  extending  from  Keuka 
Lake  to  Seneca  Lake.  It  contains  a  part  of  Penn  Yan,  the 
county-seat,  has  8  churches,  and  numerous  manufactories. 
Milo  Station  is  on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  4  miles  S.  of 
Penn  Yan.    Pop.  of  tp.  4779.    (See  Pens  Ta.n.) 

Milpl'tas,  poat-T.  and  tp.  of  Santa  Clara  oo.,  Cal.,  on 
San  Jos£  branch  of  Central  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  of  tp.  665. 

Mil'port,  tp.  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  495. 
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Hilrea')  or  Milree'  [Port  mil,  a  "thonnnd,"  and  real 
(pi.  rei>),  a  "  real "],  called  also  rorSo  or  crown,  a  Portu- 
l^eM  and  Braiilian  coin  and  money  of  account.  The 
Portuguese  milrea  is  TTorth  about  one  dollar  U.  S. ;  the 
Brazilian  is  Hi  cents  of  our  money. 

Milroy',  tp.  of  Jasper  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  123. 

Milroy,  post-v.  of  Armagh  tp.,  Mifflin  oo..  Pa.,  on  the 
Mifflin  and  Centre  Count;  R.  R. 

Milror»  tp.  of  Grant  oo.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  1836. 

Milror  (Qm.  Robert  H.),  b.  in  Indiana  about  1814: 
bei-ame  a  lawyer ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  asi  captain 
of  the  1st  Indiana  Vols. ;  appointed  in  1861  brigadier- 
general  of  Indiana  volunteers ;  served  in  Western  Virginia 
under  McClellan  and  Rosecrans,  and  afterwards  under 
Fremont  and  Sigel ;  was  appointed  major-general  of  vol- 
sntcers  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  was  in  command  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  when  that  place  was  attacked,  June  13,  1863, 
on  which  ocoasion  he  retreated  with  a  loss  of  half  hia 
force. 

Milti'ades,  b.  at  Athens,  son  of  Cimon,  succeeded  his 
brother  Ptosagoras  as  tyrant  of  Chersonesus,  and  joined 
Darius  Ilyetaspis  in  his  campaign  against  the  Scythians. 
Together  "with  the  other  Greeks  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  when  Darius  did  not  re- 
tam  at  the  appointed  time  he  recommended  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge,  while  the  lonians,  on  the  advice  of  Uistiseua, 
insisted  on  its  preservation.  Afterwards  he  conquered 
Lemnos,  which  was  a  Persian  possiessiAn,  and  when  the 
Persian  fleet,  after  the  capture  of  Miletae,  approached 
Chersonesus,  he  fled  and  repaired  to  Athens.  Here  he  was 
chosen  commander  against  the  Persian  force,  which  under 
Dstis  and  Artaphemes  threatened  Athens,  and  defeated  it 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon  (490  a.  c),  A  new 
armament  which  the  Athenians  placed  under  his  command 
he  used  for  an  expedition  against  Pares  for  merely  private 
parposes.  He  was  arraigned,  and  condemned  to  defray  the 
whole  cost  of  the  armament,  and  as  he  could  not  pay  this 
enormous  fine,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  d.  firom 
a  wound  he  had  received  during  the  campaign.  His  son 
Cimon  afterwards  paid  the  fine,  and  a  monument  was 
raised  in  honor  of  him  on  the  plain  of  Marathon. 

IHil'tOB)  county  of  K.  Georgia.  Area,  150  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  S^y  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  is  un- 
even and  fertile.  Cotton  and  cam  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Alpharetta.     Pop.  4284. 

MiltOB,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Halton  co,,  Ontario.  Canada,  35 
miles  8.  W.  of  Toronto,  has  1  weekly  paper.  Pop.  of  sub- 
district,  891. 

JHiltODy  tp.  of  Antanga  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1595. 

MiltODj  post-T.  of  Broadkiln  hundred,  Sussex  oo.,  Del., 
r  miles  B.  of  Ellendale  R.  R.  Station.    Pop.  824, 

Milton,  post-T.,  cap.  of  Santa  Rosa  oo.,  Fla.,  on  Black- 
water  River  (here  crossed  by  a  ferry).  It  has  a  large  lum- 
ber-trade, a  drydock,  shipyards,  foundries,  eto.     P.  1014. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Da  Page  co..  III.     Pop.  2175. 

MiltOB,  post-v.  of  Montezuma  tp.,  Pike  oo.,  111.,  4  miles 
W.  of  Hontexuma.     Pop.  354. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Jefferson  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1975. 

Milton,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  White  Water  Valley  R.  R.     Pop.  823. 

Milton,  post-v.  of  Trimble  oo.,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
opposite  Madison,  Ind.     Pop.  223. 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  9  miles  S.  of 
Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Old  Colony  R.  R. 
U'l  a  street  railway.  It  contains  the  Blue  Hills,  which 
gave  name  to  the  State,  the  word  Mauachuiettt  probably 
signifying  Great  Hills.  The  principal  industries  of  Mil- 
ton are  market-gardening  and  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
leather,  ohooolato,  and  rubber  goods.  Ice  and  bnilding- 
stone  are  proenred  here.  Milton  haa  a  high  sohool  and  4 
ehnrches.     Pop.  2683. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Antrim  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  359. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Cass  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  594. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Dodge  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  912. 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  Strafford  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Oreet  Falls  and  Conway  R.  R.,  has  6  churches,  a 
classical  institute,  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  lumber,  and 
woollen  goods.  Milton  Mills  (post-v.)  ia  the  seat  of  the 
principal  manufactures.  It  lies  on  Salmon  River,  which 
18  here  the  E.  boundary  of  the  State.     Pop.  1598. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  contains  Ballstox 
8pa  (which  see),  the  county-seat,  and  several  manafaetur- 
ing  villages.  It  has  manufactures  of  edge-tools,  paper, 
lime,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  other  commod- 
ities.   Limestone  is  largely  quarried.    The  township  has 


Milton,  post-v.  of  Marlborough  tp.,  Ulster  oo.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  connected  by 
ferry  with  the  village  of  Bamegat,  or  Milton  Ferry,  on 
the  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Milton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caswell  eo.,  N.  C,  12  miles 
N.  E.  of  Danville,  Va.,  has  2  schools,  3  churches.  1  news- 
paper, 10  ping-tobacco  factories,  4  tobacco  warehouses,  1 
mill,  1  furniture  establishment,  and  7  dry  goods  and  other 
stores.  Business,  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  tobacco. 
Pop.  2752.    EvA.vs  i,  Swith,  Eds.  "  Milton  Chromicle." 

Milton,  tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.    Pop.  1240. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  0.    Pop.  2372. 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  Mahoning  co.,  0.    Pop.  744. 

Milton,  a  v.  (We8t  Mii.ton  P.  0.)  of  Union  tp.,  Miami 
00.,  0.,  on  the  8.  W.  branch  of  Miami  River.     Pop.  456. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  0.    Pop.  1524. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Wood  co.,  0.    Fop.  1464. 

Milton,  post-b.  of  Northumberland  co..  Fa.,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
R.  Rs.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  contains  graded 
schools,  10  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  extensive  car- 
works,  1  rolling-mill,  a  nail-factory,  agricultural  works, 
machine-shops,  foundries,  saw  and  planing  mills,  and 
■tores.     Fop.  1909.  £d.  "  MiLTOMiA.-t." 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  Chittenden  eo.,  Vt.,  on  the  E.  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  14 
miles  S.  of  St,  Alban's.  The  Lamoille  River  furnishes 
water-power.  There  are  3  churches,  and  manufactures  of 
lumber,  leather,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds.     Pop.  2062. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Buffalo  co..  Wis.    Fop.  244. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Rock  Co.,  Wis.  TGfe  post-village  of  Mil- 
ton is  at  the  junction  of  the  Monroe  branch  of  the  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  with  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division 
of  that  road.  The  post-village  of  Hilton  Junction,  2  miles 
to  the  W.,  is  on  the  same  roads,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.,  Wisconsin  division,  8  miles 
N.  of  Janesville.  Milton  is  the  seat  of  Milton  College 
(Seventh-Day  Baptists).     Fop.  of  tp.  2010. 

Milton  (Jobk), b.  in  Bread  street,  London,  Dee.  9, 1608 ; 
received  a  very  careful  education,  first  under  a  private  tu- 
tor, then  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  which  ne  entered 
Feb.  12, 1625.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  Church, 
bnt,  reared  in  a  family  of  Puritan  cast,  and  consequently 
opposed  in  many  poinU  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  that 
time,  he  gave  up  this  plan,  and  when  in  1632  he  left  Cam- 
bridge he  returned  to  his  father's  house  in  Horton,  a  vil- 
lage in  Buckinghamshire,  whither  the  family  had  retired 
on  an  independency.  Here  he  studied  classical  literature 
and  philosophy  with  great  energy,  being  by  nature  a  stu- 
dious and  industrious  man ;  cultivated  music,  in  which  both 
he  and  his  father  were  quite  proficient;  and  composed  the 
Sonntt  to  the  Nightinfjale,  L' AUeijrOf  and  H  Peitaeroto,  the 
elegy  Lyeidna,  and  the  two  masques,  Comut  and  Arcndrs; 
the  first  collected  edition  of  his  poems  was  not  published, 
however,  until  1645.  After  his  mother's  death  in  1637  he 
went  abroad,  visited  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  made 
the  acquaintance,  among  othen,  of  Grotius  and  Galileo. 
His  Latin  verses  and  other  scholarly  attainments,  his  per- 
sonal beauty  and  noble  disposition,  introduced  him  to 
learned  and  elegant  society,  and  made  him  friends.  On 
his  return  home  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  he 
settled  in  London,  the  household  at  Horton  having  been 
broken  up  in  the  mean  time,  and  took  a  few  pupils,  sons 
of  relatives  and  friends,  under  his  tuition.  But  soon  he 
became  deeply  entangled  in  the  turbulent  controversies, 
religious  and  political,  which  filled  that  period  of  English 
literature,  and  for  twenty  years  the  bright  though  some- 
what pensive  poet  of  L' Allegro  and  Comut  was  engaged  as 
a  most  violent  and  intolerant,  though  candid  and  eloquent, 
controversialist.  His  first  polemical  onset  was  an  attack  on 
the  Episcopal  Church  (1641-42).  Five  treatises  belong  to 
this  contest — namely,  Of  Reformation,  Of  Prelatical  Epie- 
copacy,  The  Reaaon  of  Church  Government,  Animadvereiona, 
and  Apology  for  Smectymnuni.  In  1643  he  married  Mary 
Powell,  but  she  left  him  after  one  month  on  account  of  the 
"  spare  diet  and  hard  study  "  she  found  in  his  house.  Four 
tracts  on  divorce  followed  (1644^5) — namely,  The  Doc- 
trine and  Siacipline  of  Divorce,  The  Judgment  of  Martin 
Biieer,  Tetrachordon,  and  Colaaterion,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  moral  incompatibilities  justify  divorce.  The 
couple  became  reconciled  afterwards,  and  lived  together 
until  the  death  of  the  wife  in  1653 ;  she  bore  him  three  girls. 
In  1644  he  also  published  two  other  essays.  On  Education  and 
Areopagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Print- 
ing, which  latter  treatise  is  his  most  eloquent  piece  of  prose 
writing.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  (Jan.  30, 1619) 
he  wrote  three  powerful  pamphlets  (1649-50)  in  order  top 
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its  king — namely,  Tht  Ttnure  of  Kingt  and  Magi$trata, 
Eikonoctaatet,  and  Pro  Populo  Anglieano  Defetuio  contra 
Saliiuuii  De/tnnonem  Regiam  ;  and  to  this  group  of  writ- 
ings iMlongB  also  his  eontrorersy  with  Dumoulin  (1654-56), 
oompriaing  three  pamphlets,  among  which  was  Defentio 
Secuuda.  The  attusk  on  Salmasius  made  a  great  sensation 
in  Earope.  It  was  written  at  the  demand  of  Parliament, 
as  in  1649  Milton  had  been  appointed  secretary  in  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  by  Cromwell.  This  position  ho 
held  till  the  Restoration  in  1660,  though  he  became  entirely 
blind  in  1634,  and  could  work  only  by  the  aid  of  a  reader 
and  a  scribe.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  compellod  to 
keep  himself  concealed  for  some  time,  and  even  after  the 
Act  of  Oblivion  he  continued  to  lire  rery  secluded.  On 
Not.  12,  1656,  he  married  Catharine  Woodcock,  but  she 
died  fifteen  months  after  in  childbed.  In  1663  he  married 
his  third  wife,  Elisabeth  MinshuU,  but  his  home  was  not  a 
happy  one.  A  severe  regularity  and  haughty  solitude 
characterized  his  life;  studies  and  literary  compositions 
occupied  his  time.  Parodite  Lott  was  published  in  1667; 
SUtory  of  Britain  in  1670  ;  Paradise  Regained  and  iSam- 
toH  Agonietet  in  1671 ;  0/ True  Religion  in  1673.  A  Latin 
manuscript,  De  Voctrina  Chrietiana,  which  shows  his  very 
heterodox  conceptions  of  different  points  of  Christianity, 
was  not  published  till  1825.  He  d.  Nov.  8, 1674,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  beside  his 
Cather.  At  its  first  appearance  Paradite  Loit  made  no 
great  impression.  The  author  received  £5  for  the  first 
1300  copies ;  the  second  edition  was  not  publisbod  until 
1673.  The  widow  of  Milton  sold  in  1681  her  interest  in 
the  work  for  £8.  The  English  publio  of  that  time  con- 
sisted of  those  in  whose  blood  there  still  lingered  a  remem- 
brance of  Shakspeare  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  of 
Puritans  who  acknowledged  nothing  which  lay  outside  of 
their  religious  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  dissolute  swarm 
around  Charles  II.  For  such  people  Paradiee  Lost  was 
not  the  book.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  de- 
cent deism  had  superseded  Puritanism,  when  imitations  of 
Latin  models  were  considered  as  signs  of  genius,  and  the 
general  taste  preferred  artistic  perfection  to  poetical  ex- 
cellence. Paradise  Lost  was  raised  to  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  English  literature  ;  and  it  held  this  position  till 
of  late  some  few  sharp  voiocs  have  begun  to  object.  Its 
artistic  merits  are  in  most  respects  above  all  praise.  The 
English  language  was  probably  never  written  with  greater 
mastership,  and  while  the  verse  of  Homer,  nevertheless, 
has  a  greater  charm,  it  is  simply  because  that  which  it  re- 
lates is  more  charming.  It  is  against  the  sosthetical  cha- 
racter of  the  work  that  objections  have  been  made.  (Among 
others,  see  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  2  vols.,  1859-71.) 

OlIMEHS  PETERaiS!!. 

Milton  College*  This  institution  had  its  origin  in  a 
select  school  which  was  opened  in  Milton,  Wis.,  in  1844. 
Three  years  afterwards  it  was  incorporated  as  an  academy 
by  the  Territorial  legislature.  In  1887  it  received  its  col- 
lege charter  from  the  State.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
is  due  largely  to  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Qoodricb,  the  n>un- 
der  of  the  village  of  Milton,  who  gave  several  thousand 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  its  buildings.  The  school  has 
grown  steadily  from  the  beginning.  Starting  with  1  teacher 
and  70  pupils,  it  has  recently  employed  a  faculty  of  9  mem- 
bers ana  secured  the  attendance  yearly  of  over  300  students. 
Of  these,  85  have  been,  on  an  average,  members  of  the  col- 
lege classes.  Like  most  Western  institutions  of  the  same 
grade,  it  maintains,  also  an  academical  department.  Its 
work  from  the  opening  has  been  threefold — first,  to  pre- 
pare young  people  for  teaching  public  schools  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  a  thorough  English  education ;  second,  to 
fit  them  for  the  usual  business  pursuits  of  life  in  the  study 
of  the  higher  English  and  mathematical  branches  in  con- 
nection with  the  commercial ;  and  third,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  full  college  courses  by  adding  to  most  of  the 
studies  mentioned  above  the  natural  and  mental  sciences 
and  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  The  college  is 
connected  with  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  denomination, 
which  supports  several  important  schools  in  this  country. 
Nearly  $30,000  have  been  expended  in  furnishing  build- 
ings, apparatus,  and  libraries.  Both  sexes  recite  in  the 
same  classes  and  compete  for  the  same  honors  in  all  the 
departments.  Since  18o7  it  has  graduated  92  students— 47 
ladies  and  45  gentlemen.  During  the  civil  war  311  of  its 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  regiments,  chiefly  from  Wis- 
consin, and  43  of  them  died  in  the  service.  The  school  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  sections 
of  the  West,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  intelligent,  hardy, 
and  enterprising  people.  The  president,  Rev.  W.  C.  Whit- 
ford,  A.  M.,  has  had  the  supervision  of  the  institution 
Since  1860,  assisted  by  an  able  and  experienced  corps  of 
teachers.  W.  C.  Whiifobd. 
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Milton  Plantation,  post-tp.  of  Oxford  co..  Me. 
Pop.  258. 

Hil'tonsbnrg,  post-r.  of  Malaga  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0. 
Pop.  176. 

Milton  Station,  post-v.  of  Humboldt  tp..  Coles  eo., 
HI.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
Mil'tonville,  t.  of  Madison  tp.,  Butler  oo.,  0.  Pop.  179. 
Milwan'kee,  county  of  S.  E.  Wisconsin,  bounded  E. 
by  Lake  Michigan.  Area,  250  square  miles.  It  is  level,  fer- 
tile, well  timbered,  and  well  cultivated.  Grain  is  a  leading 
product.  The  county  is  traversed  by  numerous  railroads, 
which  centre  at  Milwaukee,  the  capital.  The  county  hst 
important  manufactures  and  trade,  mostly  carried  on  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.    Pop.  89,030. 

Milwaukee,  the  metropolis  and  commercial  city  of 
Wisconsin,  a  port  of  entry  and  cap.  of  Milwaukee  oo., 
situated  on  the  bay  and  river  of  the  same  name  on  tbo 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  43°  2'  N.  let.,  87°  54' 
W.  Ion.  It  is  84  miles  from  the  State  capital  at  Madison, 
and  85  miles  from  Chicago  by  raiL  It  has  an  area  of 
about  14  square  miles.  Fop.  by  State  censns  of  l<'<7i, 
100,775.  It  was  settled  and  laid  out  as  a  village  in  1S35, 
and  in  1836  the  population  was  1206;  in  1840, 1750;  1830, 
20,000 ;  1860,  45,286  ;  1870,  71,499.  Its  commerae  is  largely 
in  agricultural  products;  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  much  from  Northem  Illinoii 
is  received  here  and  shipped  to  the  seaboard  by  the  lakes 
and  by  rail.  The  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee 
River,  a  little  S.  of  the  centre  of  the  bay,  is  one  of  the  be;t 
upon  the  upper  lakes.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  lake  tonnage  for  3  miles  from  its  month, 
directly  through  the  business  part  of  the  city.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  dam  which  raises  the  water  12  feet  above  high 
water,  allowing  slack-water  navigation  some  2  miles  farther 
up  the  stream.  A  canal  1^  miles  in  length  from  this  dam 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  creates  a  water-power  estimated 
as  equal  to  100  runs  of  millstones.  There  are  mills  and 
factories  upon  this  canal,  and  the  largest  lake  steamers  ctn 
load  at  them  on  the  river-side  without  transfer.  The  Me- 
nomonee  and  Kinnickinnie  rivers  empty  into  the  Mil- 
waukee about  a  mile  fVom  its  mouth,  and  are  navigable  for 
nearly  2  miles.  Several  limestone-quarries  are  worked 
along  the  banks  of  the  Menomonee,  whifh  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent stone  for  building.  The  bay  is  a  beautiful  expanse 
of  water,  running  inland  about  3  miles,  and  measuring 
about  6  miles  across  from  its  extreme  points.  The  eleva- 
tion of  these  points  furnishes  admirable  shelter  for  ahippinj;, 
and  the  clay  bottom  affords  good  anchorage-ground.  The 
whole  number  of  vessels  enrolled  at  this  port  is  340,  vilh  a 
total  tonnage  of  64,933.92 ;  of  which  number,  128  sail  and 
steam  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  26,396.24,  are  owned  in 
Milwaukee.  The  direct  export  of  produoo  to  foreign  conn- 
tries  amounted  in  1874  to  $2,165,163,  consisting  of  flonr. 
grain,  and  provisions.  Twelve  railways  centre  in  and 
radiate  from  the  city — vis.  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  R.  R.  and  branches,  the  Chicago  and  North-western, 
the  Western  Union,  the  Milwaukee  and  Northem,  the  Wis- 
consin Central,  the  Southern  Minnesota,  the  Wisconsin 
Valley,  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee.  The  last  connecU 
with  a  daily  line  of  steamers  across  Lake  Michigan.  Wheat 
is  the  great  commeroial  staple,  and  the  amount  receired 
and  stored  in  elevators  constitutes  this  one  of  the  largest 
primary  wheat-markets  of  the  world.  These  elevators  hare 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  3,800,000  bushels.  Their  receipts 
and  shipments  of  grain  for  1874  wei«  as  follows : 

Booelred.  Shipped. 

Wheat,  bnsh...._ 26,628,148  22,2U,3gO 

Corn,        "    1,313,642  S>6,56.t 

Oats,         •' 1,403.893  726,035 

Barley,     "    1,08.1,472  464,637 

Rye,         "    284,572  79,870 

Flour,  barrels 1,616,338  2,217,379 

Other  prodocta  as  follows : 

BeeclTel.  Skipped. 

Wool,  pounds, J.lS.i.rii  3,165.125 

Hops,  bales l.i.TS?  10.786 

Butter,  pounds. 4,954,676  4,102,836 

rhcese,      "       3,362,873  2,631.175 

Wis.  tobacco,  pounds.- 6,982,175  (,100,410 

Iron  ore,  tons 39,082  6,986 

Among  manufsujtures  the  iron  interest  stands  first.  There 
are  18  iron  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,850,000,  employing  2280  men  and  producing  about 
$7,300,000  in  value.  The  largest  is, the  Milwaukee  Iron 
Co.'s  works,  rolling-mill,  bar-iron  mill,  and  blast  furnaces  for 
the  reduction  of  ores.  Next  in  value  and  importance  ie  the 
manufacture  of  flour.  Thefe  are  10  large  flourlng-milli, 
giving  employment  to  400  men,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  about  $1,500,000,  annual  production,  about  $5,600,000. 
Next  comes  the  lager  beer  manufacture ;  aggregate  capital 
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prodnot,  ftbout  S3,500,000;  malt  reeeiTed,  19,173  bushels; 
shipped,  16,154.  Leather  manufacture,  16  tanneries  ;  ag- 
gregate capital  invested,  $1,266,000;  annual  production, 
about  $2,750,000;  employing  638  men.  Among  other 
manufactures  are  bricK,  wagons,  agricultural  implements, 
sash,  doors,  blinds,  barrels,  wiliowware,  matches,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  clothing.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
small  industries  requiring  skilled  labor,  which  is  well  sup- 
plied by  the  large  Oerman  population.  Pork-packiog  is 
extensiTely  carried  on;  the  number  of  lire  and  dressed 
hogs  packed  in  the  season  of  1874-75  was  248,197 ;  aggre- 
gate value,  about  $4,000,000.  The  aggregate  of  sales  in 
the  different  branches  of  wholesale  business  for  1874 
amounted  to  about  $60,000,000.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  city  property  for  1873  was  $48,550,817  ;  for  1874, 
$51,324,887.  Total  State,  conntv,  and  city  t«.\e8  for  1874, 
$1,459,368;  bonded  debt  in  1874,  $2,545,334.73;  expend- 
iture for  city  government,  $773,962.  Waterworks  of  an 
excellent  character  were  completed  in  1874  at  a  cost  of 
$1,952,247.48,  which  furnish  the  city  with  water  from  Lake 
Michigan.  The  city  has  been  lighted  with  gas  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  A  thorough  system  of  sewerage  is  being 
completed.  The  principal  streets  are  well  paved,  mostly  with 
Nicholson  pavement.  There  are  12  banks,  whose  total  de- 
posits for  1874  were  $436,607,930.40 ;  in  1873,  $451,684,356, 
showing  a  falling  off  of  only  $15,000,000  during  the  severe 
financial  depression  of  1873-74,  and  not  one  bank  failure 
or  temporary  suspension  occurred.  The  courts  held  in  the 
city  are  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  IT.  S.  district  court.  State 
eircnit  court,  county  court,  probata  court,  and  municipal 
court.  The  county  court-house  is  a  large  and  elegant 
structure,  built  of  Lake  Superior  sandstone  at  a  cost  of  over 
$400,000.  The  post-ofiice  is  a  plain,  substantial  building, 
erected  by  the  general  government,  of  Illinois  marble ;  it 
is  also  used  for  U.  S.  courts  and  custom-house.  There  is  a 
house  of  correction  for  the  county,  which  also  receives  cer- 
tain classes  of  prisoners  from  other  counties  upon  payment 
of  board.  This  is  a  workhouse,  and  received  during  1874, 
601  males,  57  females,  and  discharged  563  males  and  59 
females ;  whole  number  of  days'  imprisonment  for  the  year, 
39,055,  at  a  total  cost  for  administration  of  $19,733.41 ; 
ptr  capita,  $3.54i  per  week ;  26,734  days'  productive  labor, 
12,321  non-productive,  but  indispensable;  lost  days,  7570, 
inclusive  of  Sundays  ;  total  estimate  of  labor,  $20,272.83, 
showing  a  small  profit  of  $539.42.  The  city  has  a  police 
station  and  county  jail,  used  only  for  purposes  of  tem- 
porary detention ;  a  city  hall,  used  for  municipal,  court, 
and  city  offices. 

There  are  20  public  schools,  with  11,750  children  in  at- 
tendance; total  number  of  children  of  school  age,  33,679, 
making  35  per  cent,  in  public  schools;  one  high  school  for 
both  sexes,  with  normal  department,  all  under  the  care  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools :  total  amount  of  sal- 
aries, $120,280 ;  average  for  males,  $1180,  females,  $507.30 ; 
total  annual  expenditure,  $141,724.84,  There  are  50  pri- 
vate schools,  with  216  teachers  and  8531  pupils  enrolled  ; 
16  are  Roman  Catholic,  12  Lutheran,  5  corporate  acad- 
emies, 1  female  college ;  the  others  receive  both  sexes.  The 
city  has  a  creditable  art-gallery,  3  theatres,  2  English 
and  1  German;  a  public  library  of  1300  volumes,  belong- 
ing to  the  Young  Men's  Association,  and  a  German  library 
association  and  museum  of  natural  history ;  28  newspapers, 
of  which  10  are  dailies  ;  71  churches,  with  substantial  edi- 
fices. The  Immanuel  Presbyterian  is  a  beautiful  stone 
edifice  of  mediseval  Gothic  style,  completed  in  1874  at  a 
cost  of  over  $200,000 ;  it  has  1500  sittings.  There  are  2 
cathedrals,  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopalian ;  each  of 
these,  with  the  episcopal  residence  and  school  buildings, 
occupies  the  entire  front  of  a  square.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  was  consecrated  archbishop  in  May,  1875.  A  Ca- 
puchin monastery  and  a  Franciscan  college  are  just  out  of 
the  city.  There  are  14  Lutheran  churches,  12  of  which 
have  parish  schools ;  2  synagogues;  the  Convent  de Notre 
Dame,  which  is  the  mother-house  in  the  V.  S. ;  it  has  over 
600  inmates,  besides  large  boarding  and  day  schools,  and 
owns  and  occupies  an  entire  block  or  square,  and  has  two 
branch  schools  in  the  vicinity ;  4  orphan  asylums — 1  Prot- 
estant and  3  Catholic  ;  these  contain  over  300  children. 
There  is  1  industrial  school,  recently  established  ;  a  home 
for  the  friendless,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  home  for 
young  women ;  a  bethel  house  for  sailors ;  St.  John's  Home 
for  old  and  infirm  women  (Protestant  Episcopal) ;  2  hos- 
pitals— St.  Mary's  Catholic  and  Milwaukee  Protestant ;  1 
Bible  and  benevolent  society  ;  3  city  charitable  societies 
of  German  ladies;  1  local  visiting  committee,  for  poor- 
houses  and  penal  institutions  ;  a  city  mission,  and  numer- 
ous church  societies  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  National 
Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers  is  locatea  about  3  miles  from 
the  city,  and  with  its  extensive  and  beautifully  ornamented 
grounds  and  miniature  lakes  furnishes  a  most  attractive 
rosort.    From  600  to  700  invalid  soldiers  are  here  main- 


tained in  ease  and  comfort  by  a  generous  government.    A 
park  adorns  the  lake  bluff  for  half  a  mile,  beautifully  ter-  ■ 
raced  in  places  down  to  the  beach. 

Milwaukee  is  mentioned  by  Lieut.  Sarrow,  V.  S.  engi- 
neers, in  an  official  report  in  1817  as  "a  Pottawattoroie  vil- 
lage lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Milwaukee  River  at 
the  confluence  with  the  lake."  The  first  white  settler  was 
Solomon  Juneau,  a  French  fur-trader,  who  came  to  MiU 
waukoe  about  1825.  He  entered  a  claim  to  a  part  of  the 
land  now  occupied  by  the  city,  and  lived  to  be  mayor  of 
the  city  after  it  had  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
towns  upon  the  lakes.  The  lake  bluff  and  the  banks  rising 
from  the  rivers,  sometimes  abruptly,  sometimes  with  a 
gentle  slope,  furnish  beautiful  sites  for  residences,  com- 
manding fine  views  of  the  bay,  rivers,  and  surrounding 
country.  The  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  residences,  with 
tasteful  and  highly  cultivated  grounds,  form  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  place,  the  delicate  cream  color  of 
its  brick  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  fresh  green 
of  the  foliage.  The  atmosphere  is  remarkably  clear,  pure, 
and  bracing,  climate  healtoful,  and  the  death-rate  is  loss 
than  that  of  any  city  of  equal  population  in  the  North- 
west. Meteorological  observations  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  this  point  report  this  to  be  the  third  dryest 
point  of  observation  in  the  IT.  8.  The  isothermal  lines,  as 
shown  on  Lapham's  map,  mark  a  great  modification  of 
both  heat  and  cold  from  the  influence  of  the  large  body  of 
water  lying  E.  and  X.  Mean  temperature  for  1874,  48.8° ; 
altitude,  about  600  fecL  Two  horse  railways  are  in  ope- 
ration, and  one  constructing.  An  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  the  houses  are  owned  by  the  occupants,  and  very 
little  pauperism  exists.  Williau  P.  Ltnde. 

JHim&oaA.    See  IIisdit  Pbilosopbt. 

Mime  [Gr.  ^i^ot :  Lat.  mimut],  a  mde  form  of  the 
drama  which  prevailed  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
Greek  mime  was  of  Italian  origin,  and  corresponded  to 
our  farce,  but  Sophron,  the  greatest  of  the  mimographcrs, 
mingled  ethical  teachings  with  buffoonery.  The  Greek 
mime  was  written  in  prose,  which  was  often  rudely  rhythm- 
ical. The  Roman  mime  was  a  sort  of  modern  pantomime, 
but  it  was  sometimes  in  part  dialogue.  It  bad  a  generally 
coarse  and  indecent  character.  The  actors  themselves  were 
called  mimi,  whence  our  word  "mimic." 

Mimner'nias,  b.  probably  at  Smyrna  about  634  b.  c; 
gave  to  elegiac  poetry,  nitherto  treating  of  warlike  and  joy- 
ous topics,  that  plaintive  and  melancholy  strain  which  has 
remained  its  characteristic  ever  since.  Of  his  elegies  con- 
siderable fragments,  mostly  erotic  and  belonging  to  the 
poem  ifanno,  are  still  extant,  edited  by  Bergk  in  his  Porim 
Lyriei  Qrmci  (1866),  and  frequently  translated  into  Gorman. 

Mimo'sa  [Gr.  itXikot,  a  "  buffoon,"  referring  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  leaves  in  the  sensitive  species],  an  interesting 
genus  of  leguminous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  which  gives 
name  to  the  great  sub-order  Mimoseae,  distinguished  by 
having  regular  flowers.  The  genua  includes  at  least  ten 
species  which  have  decidedly  sensitive  leaves.  (See  Sensi- 
tive Pi.A.VT.)  Of  these,  the  Mimnta  pudica  is  the  most  re- 
markable, and  the  only  one  familiar  in  cultivation.  Most 
of  the  numerous  species  are  tropical,  many  are  African, 
many  American,  and  one,  an  hero,  if.  ttriijillo$a,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Southern  U.  S. 

Mima's,  tp.  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  960. 

Mima's  Cross-roads,  tp.  of  Baker  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  788. 

Mi'aa  [^ira ;  Heb.  nuinci],  in  Greek  money  and  weights, 
containing  100  drachmse  and  forming  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
talent  The  value  varied  according  to  the  talent  used.  ( See 
Talbnt.)  The  Attic  mina  is  generally  stated  to  have  been 
worth  $17.61  IT.  S.  money ;  it  was  a  money  of  account,  and 
was  not  coined. 

Mioa,  post-tp.  of  Chantanqna  eo.,  N.  T.    Pop.  1092. 

Mina  (FnAnnsco  Espoz  t),  b.  at  Tdocin,  near  Pam- 
plona, Spain,  July  17,  1782;  joined  bis  nephew,  Xavior 
Mina,  in  1809  in  organising  the  mountaineers  into  gue- 
rilla bands  to  oppose  the  French  invasion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  aneceeded  to  the  command  on  his  nephew's 
capture  (see  MiKA,  Xavier),  and  soon  became  the  most 
efficient  as  well  as  celebrated  of  the  numerous  partisan 
leaders  of  Northern  Spain.  In  1812  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  general,  and  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  Aragon;  became  "political  chief"  of  Navarre 
1813;  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Salamanca  and  Vic- 
toria; blockaded  Pamplona  1812-1.3,  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  on  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  des- 
potic measures  of  that  king,  however,  induced  the  two 
Minaa  to  head  an  insurrection,  but,  having  failed  in  an 
attack  upon  the  citadel  of  Pamplona,  Sept.  25.  1814,  ho 
was  obliged  to  escape  to  France.  In  1820  he  took  part  in 
the  constitutional  revolution  of  Riego,  becoming  captain- 
general  of  Navarre;  suppressed  the  royalist  insurrection 
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in  Catalonia  1822 ;  became  captain-general  of  Catalonia 
Jan.,  1823 ;  capitulated  to  ttie  French  at  Barcelona  Nov. 
1,  1823,  and  proceeded  to  England.  In  1830  he  was  again 
engaged  in  sn  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Ferdinand  VII. 
in  Navarre,  and  again  escaped  to  England.  In  1834  he 
was  recalled  to  Spain  to  defend  tlie  liberal  government 
establiabed  in  the  name  of  the  young  queen  Isabella 
against  the  Carlists,  and  took  command  of  an  army  corps, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  Resigning  in  1835,  he  d.  at 
Barcelona  Dec.  24, 1836. 

Mina  (Xatiek),  nephew  of  Francisco,  b.  in  Upper 
Navarre,  Rpain,  in  1789;  was  studying  for  the  priextbood 
when  the  French  invasion  of  1808  impelled  bim  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  guerillas,  and  being  joined 
by  his  uncle,  he  achieved  important  successes,  which  were, 
however,  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  general  ferocity  of 
that  war.  Talten  prisoner  in  1810.  he  was  kept  four  years 
at  Vincennes,  and  employed  his  time  in  studies.  Return- 
ing to  Spain  in  1814,  he  soon  took  up  arms  against  the 
ab.iolutism  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  having  joined  hisunole 
in  his  attack  upon  Pamplona,  was,  like  him,  forced  to 
cross  the  border  into  France  (Oct.,  1814).  He  prooeeded 
to  England  and  formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  to  Mexico 
in  aid  of  the  patriots  who  were  there  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence. He  succeeded  in  interesting  some  distinguished 
Englishmen  in  his  plans,  received  subscriptions,  bought  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arms,  chartered  a  vessel,  and  sail- 
ing fVom  Liverpool  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  June,  1816,  with 
fifteen  officers,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Englisli.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Baltimore ;  conferred  witli  many  prominent 
Americans,  including  Gen.  Scott ;  obtained  sympathy  and 
support ;  enlisted  200  volunteers,  with  whom  he  landed  at 
Galveston,  Tex.,  Nor,  24,  but  being  unable  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Mexican  patriots,  he  proceeded  to  Now 
Orleans.  Here  he  met  with  assistance,  and  was  invited  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Pensacola,  but  declined ; 
reorganized  his  expedition ;  returned  to  Galveston,  where 
he  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  100  Americans  under  Col. 
Perry,  who  had  been  sening  in  the  insurgent  squadron  ; 
landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,  Tamaulipas.  Apr.,  1817;  was 
joined  by  a  few  Mexicans,  and  at  the  head  of  less  than 
500  men  forced  his  way  to  the  centre  of  Mexico  after  sev- 
eral desperate  actions  with  the  Spaniards,  especially  at 
Peotillos,  where  ho  defeated  1800  royalists  (June  18),  and 
arrived  June  24  at  the  fort  of  Sombrero,  near  Leon,  held 
by  the  insurgents  under  Pedro  Moreno.  For  the  next 
three  months  Mina  made  repeated  daring  excursions,  and 
in  August  attacked  tho  Spaniards  before  the  fort  of  Re- 
medios  at  tho  head  of  1000  cavalry.  After  numerous  en- 
gagements, Mina  was  surprised  at  night  at  the  rancho  of 
Venadito,  near  Irapuato,  Guanajuato,  Oct.  10,  and  after  a 
trial  was  executed  in  front  of  the  insurgent  fortress  of 
Remedies  Oct.  27,  1816.  Mina  was  remarkable  for  gene- 
ralship and  heroism,  and  with  proper  support  from  the  in- 
surgents would  have  effected  the  independence  of  Mexico. 
The  viceroy  of  Mexico  received  the  title  of  conntof  Vena- 
dito as  a  reward  for  his  capture.  (See  Robinson's  Memoir$ 
of  the  Mexican  BetolHli'on,)  PoBTER  C.  Bliss. 

MiD'aret  [Arab,  menarah,  "lantern"],  a  slender  turret 
which  stands  near  every  Oriental  mosque.  It  ropresenta 
the  campanile,  but  the  bell,  being  a  Christian  device,  is 
unlawful  in  the  Moslem  religion.  Hence,  the  blind  muez- 
zin's call  or  melodious  chant,  adan,  is  used  instead  of  a 
bell  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer. 

Mi'nas  Gera'es^  a  large  province  of  South-eastern 
Brazil,  extends  between  lat.  14°  20'  and  22°  50'  S.,  and 
between  Ion.  40°  27'  and  51°  W.,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
223,000  square  miles,  with  about  1.500,000  inhabiUnts.  It 
consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  diversifled  by  ranges  of 
hills,  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  useful  minerals, 
covered  with  beautiful  and  valuable  forests,  and  everywhere 
containing  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  health;,  except  in  some  low  tracts  along  the  rivers. 
Cotton,  sugar,  eoSce,  maize,  rice,  and  tropical  fruits  grow 
in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  a  mixed  race, 
composed  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  whites.  Chief  town, 
Ouro  Preto. 

IHi'naTillet  post-r.  of  Florida  tp.,  Montgomery  oc, 
N.  Y.,  on  Chuetennnda  Creek,  i  miles  S.  of  Amsterdam. 
Pop.  130. 

Min'ciO)  a  river  of  Northern  Italy,  issues  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Garda,  passes  by  Mantua,  and 
joins  the  Po  8  miles  below  this  city  after  a  course  of  38 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  from  its  union  with  the 
Po  up  to  Mantua. 

Mind  [GtT.nint;  Lat.  meiM.flinXur],  contradistinguished 
from  matter,  is  free,  self-determined  being,  and  hence  exists 
in  the  form  of  atomic  individuals,  and  not,  as  is  the  case 
with  matter,  in  that  of  mere  mechanical  or  quantitative 


conformity  to  an  end  or  purpose,  we  attribute  it  to  mind. 
Mind  contemplates  its  potentiality  or  want  in  the  form  of 
an  idea,  and  uses  means  to  realize  it,  while  material  thin^ 
although  having  potentialities,  do  not  act  with  conscious 
purpose.    Taken  generally,  material  things  are  limited  or 
constrained  from  without—conditioned  through  others — 
while  spiritual  beings  are  always  free  and  self-conditioned, 
at  least  formally,  originating  their  own  limitations,  first  as 
ideas  or  purposes  theoretically,  and  then  realizing  them  as 
practical  activity  or  will.    Pure  matter,  devoid  of  all  self- 
determination,  is  perhaps  mere  empty  space — ^pure  chaos ; 
pure  mind  or  absolute  self-determined  being  is  God.    Be- 
tween these  ultimate*  lies  the  world  of  nature  and  that  of 
man,  the  former  oontaining  material  beings  that  manifest 
various  degrees  of  self-determination — from  the  mineral 
through  the  crystal,  the  plant  up  to  tho  animal ;  the  latter 
containing  the  world  of  man  or  human  history,  which  is 
tho  revelation  of  self-determination  or  mind  in  its  progres- 
sive emancipation  from  matter,  tho  humblest  humsn  soul 
being  immortal  and  potentially  free,  though  involved  in 
manifold  external  complications  with  circumstance.    His- 
torically, it  was  Anaxagoras  who  first  announced  mind 
{yovf  »  reason)  as  the  simple  self-existent  essence  of  things, 
that  which  sways  matter.     Besides  this  general  significa- 
tion of  the  term  mind,  in  which  it  is  a  synonym  of  spirit, 
and  corresponds  to  the  German  term  Geiti,  including  the 
several  activities  of  feeling,  volition,  and  thought,  the  word 
mind  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense  to  imply  only  the  theo- 
retical activity  or  the  Intellect — the  activity  of  cognition. 
Aristotlo's  ifivxn  is  identical  with  mind  in  tho  first-men- 
tioned sense,  if  we  interpret  it  as  inclnding  the  rom  mrtrucit. 
In  the  second  book  of  the  Ve  Anima  in  his  careful  manner 
he  defines  soul  (^x>})  ^  ^^  "  ^^^  ^^"^  cntelochy  of  a  physi- 
cal organic  body  having  life  potentially."     By  ''  first  cn- 
tclechy  "  he  means  a  self-determining  or  free  being  in  its 
undeveloped  first  stages,  when  it  hm  not  unfolded,  bat  nny 
unfold,  its  capacities — hence,  n  formally  free  being;  the 
"  second   entelechy "  is  tho   actually   self-developed  free 
being.     According  to  this  definition,  soul  would  seem  to  be 
correlative  of  body.     But  he  proceeds  in  the  third  book  to 
describe  the  creative  reason  (■><>(>«  woirirucit)  as  possessing 
independent  and  eternal  existence  apart  from  body,  that 
apparently  making  tho  term  soul  apply  to  God  as  well  ai 
to  mixed  earthly  natures.     In  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
the  speculative  philosophers  and  theologians,  represented 
by  such  names  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Hegel,  St  Au- 
gustine, Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Meister  Eek- 
hart,  tho  materialists  repudiate  the  co-ordination  of  mind 
with  matter,  or  the  subordination  of  matter  to  mind,  and 
explain  mind  as  a  function  of  matter.     Psychology  with 
them,  accordingly,  falls  into  a  department  of  physiology. 
From  Democritus  and  Empodooles,  and  their  gifted  ex- 
pounder Lucretius,  down  to  Hartley  and  Bain,  this  unpop- 
ular doctrine  has  found  in  every  age  its  hardy  advocates. 
Physiological    investigations    into    the   conditions   under 
which  mind  is  active  in  its  various  phases  have  doubtless 
been  of  great  benefit  to  psychology,  and  more  is  to  be  ei- 
peoted  from  this  source  in  the  future.     Notably,  in  certain 
practical  spheres — for  instance,  in  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  insane — we  have  profited  by  adopting  the  physio- 
logical theory.    John  Stuart  Mill,  holding  the  doctrine  of 
sense-perception  as  the  highest  authority,  defines  matter 
to  be  "tho  permanent  possibility  of  sensation,"  and  like- 
wise mind  to  be  "  a  series  of  feelings  with  a  background  of 
possibilities  of  feeling  " — definitions  which  point  toward 
Borkeley's  theory  of  immaterialism.      Another  class  of 
thinkers  are  found  in  open  hostility  to  the  theological  and 
speculative  view  first  mentioned,  although  they  do  not 
adopt  the  physiological  view  of  mind.     The  earlycommen- 
tators  of  Aristotle  were  divided — some,  like  Thcmistius, 
holding  that  individual  men  are  immortal;  others,  like 
Alexander  Aphrodisias,  holding  that  tho  lower  faculties  of 
the  sonl,  memory,  feeling,  the   discursive  intellect,  etr., 
called  by  Aristotle  the  passive  reason  {vov^  vaSifnKot),  are 
mere  dispositions  connected  with  the  animal  faculties,  and 
therefore  perishable  with  the  body.     The  creative  rea-'on 
{vovt  voiriTK*6<)  was  conceded  to  be  immortal  and  independ- 
ent of  matter,  but  only  as  One,  the  deity  or  the  world-soul, 
while  men,  who  participate  in  this  pure  activity,  lose  their 
individuality  at  death  with  tho  lapso  of  sense-pereeplion, 
memory,  reflection,  fancy,  eto..  which  furnished  the  distin- 
guishing attributes.      The  adoption  by  Averroes  of  lhi« 
doctrine,  subversive  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  man  as 
man  to  essential  participation  in  the  divine  life,  made  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  thought.     The  dangerous  predica- 
ment of  the  Church  upon  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the 
study  of  Aristotle  through  Arabian  commentary  and  transla- 
tion, aroused  the  mightiest  thinkers  of  the  period  of  sono- 
lasticism,  and  Christian  theology  at  length  settled  its  dog- 
mas upon  a  firm  foundation  beyond  the  power  Qf^ttst"™' 
^ UiaitizedTOVjOO^-l-te-"'- 
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ing  mind  was  this  of  the  relation  of  the  partioolar  individ- 
nal  to  the  unireraal  soul ;  and  there  is  no  second  problem 
of  equal  importance  to  man. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  must  verifj  its  theories  by  their 
wnplieation  to  the  interpretation  of  human  institutions. 
The  nature  and  destiny  of  mind  is  revealed  in  those  gigan- 
tic products  of  the  united  endeavor  of  entire  peoples — the 
work  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  intellect,  embodied  in 
the  state,  the  Church,  civil  society — with  unmistakable 
tracings,  while  the  scientific  theories,  bom  of  individuals, 
are  the  field  of  interminable  disputes.  Psychology  as  a 
Kience  has  been  taken  by  some  to  include  the  entire  realm 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  by  others  it  has  been  under- 
Btood  to  include  only  the  subjective  manifestation  of  mind, 
or,  still  more  limited,  the  solf-oonscioas  phase  of  it.  (See 
PsTCHOLOor.)  An  outline  of  the  entire  philosophy  of 
mind  as  treated  by  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
profound  of  modem  thinkers  includes  the  following  de- 
partments: A,  Subjective  Hind  falls  under  three  heads— I. 
Anthropology,  or  the  seience  of  those  phases  of  mind  be- 
ginning with  its  enthralment  in  nature  and  its  struggle 
for  individuality ;  these  are  (a)  the  peculiar  (jnalitiea  and 
processes  arising  from  race,  climate,  age,  sex,  sleep,  sensa- 
tion, passions,  etc.;  (6)  feeling,  the  interaction  between 
consciousness  and  the  unconscious  life  of  instinct,  ideas 
for  the  most  part  remaining  obscure  and  in  the  form  of 
mere  impulses;  (c)  symbolism  and  language,  the  mind 
ereating  for  itself  a  conventional  medium  in  which  it  fixes 
the  products  of  its  thinking  activity  for  the  sake  of  oom- 
mnnieation,  combination  of  the  individual  with  the  race, 
and  self-contemplation.  The  human  mind  thus  frees  itself 
from  animal  impulse  and  elevates  itself  to  consciousness. 
II.  Phenomenology  of  mind  is  the  science  of  the  process 
by  which  mind  comes  to  reooj^nize  free  self-determining 
intelligence  as  the  presupposition  and  logical  explanation 
of  the  objective  world.  It  begins  (a)  with  the  considera- 
tion of  immediate  consciousness  of  objects,  and  traces  the 
hist<Try  of  its  (6)  discovery  of  their  relativity  and  the  ori- 
gin of  their  properties  and  attributes  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tion!!, until  (c)  it  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  the  objects 
of  sense-perception  are  mere  phases  or  manifestations  of 
forces  which  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  transition  into 
each  other,  originating  and  annulling  individual  things, 
leaving  no  permanent  material  beings,  but  only  an  abstract 
internal  power,  of  which  the  phenomenal  world  is  a  mani- 
festation. The  thought  of  a  genesis  of  difference  and  dis- 
tinctions from  an  abstract  force  in  -which  all  concrete  dis- 
tinctions have  vanished  is  the  thought  of  a  self-determin- 
ing or  self-duplicating  entity,  a  manifestation  by  means  of 
■elf-opposition;  and  this  radical  idea  that  underlies  the 
thought  of  force  is  the  idea  of  a  universal  that  exists  as 
a  particularizing  process.  Here  may  be  recognized  the 
thought  or  concept  of  the  personal  Ego  or  of  mind.  Hence, 
all  distinctions  among  objects  in  the  outer  world  are  traced 
ultimately  to  mind  as  their  Creator,  and  this  investigation 
has  found  the  substance  underlying  objects  and  identified 
it  with  the  Ego  or  a  thinking  subject.  III.  Psychology, 
considered  as  a  special  department,  is  the  science  of  mind 
as  subject;  it  considers  the  subjective  factor  of  knowledge 
and  investigates  its  forms.  It  treats  (n)  of  theoretical 
mind  as  sense-perceptiou,  representation  and  pure  thought; 
(6)  of  the  emotional  activity  of  mind ;  (r)  of  the  practical 
activity,  or  the  will.  B,  Objective  Mind  includes  the  world 
of  human  history  and  the  organized  institutions  of  man — 
(a)  the  family,  (b)  civil  society,  (c)  the  state.  C,  Absolute 
Mind  (foSv  iro<i)Tu<c)  includes  (a)  the  phase  of  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  mind  to  sense-perception  in  the  form 
of  the  beautiful  in  art;  {b)  the  revelation  of  the  divine  to 
the  will  in  the  form  of  the  good  as  set  forth  in  religion ; 
(e)  the  systematio  exposition  of  the  divine  mind  as  the 
oltimate  truth  in  the  rorm  of  science,  culminating  in  theol- 
ogy or  philosophy.  Wx.  T.  Harris. 

Hindana'o,  or  Ma^ndanao,  the  soutbemmost  and 
(next  to  Luzon)  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
the  East  Indies.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  36,000  square 
mile^.  It  is  high,  covered  with  immense  mountains,  among 
which  are  several  active  volcanoes,  and  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, producing  excellent  timber,  rice,  ootton,  pepper,  and 
other  spices,  and  yielding  gold  and  coal.  Only  a  small 
part  of  tho  island,  comprising  some  districts  on  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  coasts,  with  a  population  of  about  74,000, 
belongs  to  Spain ;  the  rest  is  divided  into  many  independ- 
ent states,  of  which  the  sultanate  of  Magindanao  is  the 
largest  and  most  important.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these 
states  are  very  savage,  especially  those  of  the  western 
coast;  piracy  is  their  chief  passion,  and  seems  to  be  their 
only  occupation.  On  the  south-western  shore  the  Spaniards 
have  built  a  strong  fortress,  Zamboanga,  to  keep  these 
tribes  in  order. 

Min'den,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  West- 
phalia, on  the  Weser.    It  is  an  old  town,  elosely  built, 
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with  few  open  places  or  interesting  buildings.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  its  manufactures  of  soap,  chemicals, 
tobacco,  and  hosiery  are  considerable.     Fop.  16,593. 

Minden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Webster  parish,  La.,  has  2 
weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  1100.     * 

Minden,  post-tp.  of  Sanilae  eo.,  Mich.    Pop.  45S. 

Minden,  tp.  of  Benton  oo.,  Slinn.    Pop.  81. 

Minden,  post-tp.  of  Itfontgomery  co.,  N.  T.,  bounded 
X.  by  the  river  Mohawk,  and  traversed  by  the  Erie  Canal. 
It  contains  Fort  Plaik  (which  see)  and  other  villages,  and 
has  the  remains  of  a  pre-historie  fortification.     Pop.  46U0. 

MindBzent,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Knrcza,  at  its 
influx  in  the  Theiss,  has  9163  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  and  fishing. 

Mine.  See  Mines,  Miutary,  and  Mikiko  E!(OiiiEERi!Ta. 

Mine  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Hempstead  co.,  Ark.   P.  2560. 

Mine  Hill  Gap,  a  t.  of  New  Castle  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.. 
Pa.,  on  the  Mine  Hill  and  Sohnylkill  Haven  R.  B,,  has 
mines  of  anthracite  ooal  in  a  small  detached  field. 

Mine'o,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania, 

Sleosantly  situated  in  a  very  fertile  district  W.  of  Agosta. 
fot  far  from  this  town  is  the  little  lake  Palici  or  Natia 
(anciently  called  Thalia),  with  its  sulphurous  fetid  waters, 
which,  though  cold,  seem  in  a  state  of  continual  ebullition. 
In  very  dry  seasons  the  water  of  this  lake  nearly  disap- 
pears, and  then  the  sand  of  its  bottom  is  blown  up  as  if 
by  subterranean  currents.    Pop.  of  Mineo  in  1874,  9337. 

Mineo'la,  post-v.  of  North  Hempstead  tp.,  Queen's  oo., 
X.  Y.,  on  the  Long  Island  R.  R. 

Mineola,  post-v.  of  Wood  co.,  Tex.,  110  miles  W.  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  R.  Rs.,  has  1  school  and 
church  house,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  3  hotels.  Pop.  about 
400.  CaARLBS  Martis,  Ed.  "  Texas  Advebtiseb." 

Mi'ner,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  recently  formed. 
Area,  504  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Dakota 
and  Vermilion  rivers,  and  is  generally  prairie-land. 

Miner  (Alonzo  Ames),  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lempster, 
N.  II.,  Aug.  17,  1814;  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  re- 
ceived an  academic  education ;  was  settled  as  pastor  at 
Methnen,  Lowell,  and  Boston,  Mass. ;  filled  many  import- 
ant offices  in  Massachusetts  connected  with  educational 
interests  (e.  g.  on  the  State  board  of  education  and  on  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  College),  and  in  July,  1862,  | 
became  president  of  Tufts  College.  Dr.  Miner  has  been 
noted  as  an  anti-slavery  and  as  a  temperance  reformer. 

Miner  (Charles),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,  1780; 
emigrated  in  1799  to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  where, 
with  an  elder  brother,  he  established  the  Luzerne  Federalitt, 
and  afterwards  the  Gleaner,  in  which  he  wrote  a  series  of 
humorous  essays  which  were  widely  appreciated  ;  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Political  and  Commercial  Regiiter 
at  Philadelphia;  established  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  the 
Village  Record,  in  which  his  sketches,  signed  "  John  Har- 
wood,"  were  very  popular.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1825-29;  was  an  active  opponent  of  slavery  and  friend  to 
the  agricultural  and  silk-growing  interests,  which  latter 
industry  he  was  tho  first  to  introduce  and  popularize  in 
the  U.  S.  by  his  writings ;  declined  a  re-election  on  account 
of  deafness ;  returned  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  1832,  and 
published  in  1845  a  Hitton/  of  Wyoming,  in  which  the  00- 
count  of  the  celebrated  Wyoming  massocre  was  given  ac- 
cording to  the  carefully  gathered  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses. Ho  also  republished  in  a  volume  his  early  essays 
in  the  Gleaner,  under  the  title  Etiai/t  from  the  Detk  of 
Poor  Robert  the  Scribe.  Mr.  Miner  was  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  ballad  of  Jama  Bird.  D.  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
Oct.  26, 1865. 

Miner  (Thokas),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Oct. 
15,  1777;  graduated  at  Tale  College  1796;  taught  school 
several  years  and  studied  law,  but  ultimately  became  a 
physician,  practising  for  some  years  at  Middletown.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Yale  Medical  Institute  and 
of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane;  became  a  high 
authority  upon  fevers  ;  published  Eauayt  upon  Fetert  and 
other  Medical  Subjectt  (1823),  a  treatise  on  Typhut  Syneo. 
pali$  (1825),  several  translations  from  French  medical 
works,  and  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  distin- 
guished physicians  of  Connecticut.  D.  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
Apr.  2.1, 1841.  His  autobiography  was  published  in  the 
J^K  Engtander,  vol.  ii. 

Mineral,  county  of  West  Virginia,  separated  on  the 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  from  Maryland  by  the  Potomac  River.  It 
is  intersected  by  several  parallel  mountain-ridges,  and  has 
wide,  fertile,  and  pleasant  valleys.  Wool  and  grain  are 
leading  products.  Iron,  ooal,  and  timber  abound./->^tM<-y  i  ( > 
650  square  mUes.    C^.  New  Creek.    Pop.  6332.    ^^^l^^- 
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Mineral,  tp.  of  Pulukl  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  191. 

Mineral,  tp.  of  Plumae  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  400. 

Mineral,  poet-r.  and  tp.  of  Bareaa  co.,  III.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  Talnabie  beds  of 
ooftl.     Pop.  1034. 

Mineral,  tp.  of  Jasper  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  1195. 

Mineral  Acids,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Snlphnric, 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  nitro-hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and 
carbonic  acids  are  all  used  in  medicine.  The  firet  four, 
nndilated,  are  powerfully  corrosive,  qaickly  destroying 
animal  tissaes.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  black  sloughs, 
the  others  yellow.  When  swallowed,  they  are  virulent 
poisons,  causing  intense  pain,  bloody  Tomiting,  and  speedy 
collapse.  The  antidotes  are  the  non-poisonous  alkalies — 
vis.  lime,  magnesia,  and  their  carbonates.  As  caustics  for 
surgical  purposes,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  alone 
used,  sulphuric  and  nitro-hydrochloric  being  too  intense 
in  their  action.  Diluted,  any  of  the  four  just  mentioned 
may  bo  used  as  lotions  in  sluggish  skin  diseases  and  to 
allay  itching  and  check  profuse  sweating.  Taken  inter- 
nally, all  acids  tend  to  inorease  the  flow  of  salira  and  the 
mucous  secretions  of  the  month  and  throat,  and  thus  acid 
drinks  quench  thirst  far  bettor  than  simple  water.  Any 
of  the  acids  of  the  present  group  may  accordingly  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  stronger  ones  being  of  course  greatly 
dilated.  Acids  taken  before  meals  are  useful  in  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  improving  digestive  power  and  pre- 
venting soar  fermentation  of  the  food.  Sulphuric  acid 
has  an  astringent  effect  in  addition  to  its  acidity,  and  is 
much  nsed  in  diarrhcBas,  especially  -when  associated  with 
acid  dyspepsia,  and  as  a  preventive  of  night-swoats.  For 
internal  administration  this  acid  is  most  commonly  given 
in  the  form  of  the  "  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  "  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia,  or  "  cli.iir  of  vitriol,"  as  it  is  often  called.  This 
is  a  tincture  of  ginger  and  cinnamon,  to  whioh  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  AH  of  the  corrosive 
acids,  even  when  medicinally  diluted,  should  be  taken 
through  a  glass  tube  to  avoid  injury  to  the  teeth.  Phos- 
phoric acid  is  given  internally  in  an  officinal  dilute  solu- 
tion in  water.  Carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  the  popular 
earbonic-acid  water,  or  "soda-water,"  is  well  known  as  a 
grateful  thirst-quenching  drink.  It  is  also  useful  to  allay 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  to  correct  the  nauseating  tend- 
ency of  many  medicines,  guoh  as  the  diuretic  and  purga- 
tive salts.  Edward  Curtis. 

Mineral  City,  a  v.  (Miskral  Point  P.  0.)  of  Sandy 
tp.,  Tuscarawas  oo.,  0.,  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  has  mines  of  the  exoelleot 
steam  coal  known  as  "  Newberry  coal."     Pop.  175. 

Mineral  Hall,  post-v.  of  Elko  co.,  Nov.,  32  miles  8. 
of  Palisade  Station  on  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  mines 
of  exceedingly  rich  silver  ore,  whioh  is  extensively  wrought 
and  smelted  at  this  point.     Pop.  212. 

Mineral'oKr  [from  mineral,  and  Or.  \6yot,  "dis- 
course"]. This  science  treats  of  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal properties,  relations,  occurrouce,  and  classification  of 
minerals ;  the  word  mineral  denoting  any  homogeneous, 
inorganic,  natural  product,  not  gaseous,  and  not  the  im- 
mediate result  of  organic  processes.  A  mineral  may  be 
the  indirect  and  altered  product  of  organic  life,  like  coal, 
which  resnits  from  the  alteration  of  the  once  organic  wood, 
or  amber,  which  is  an  altered  vegetable  roHin ;  but  fossil 
bones,  shells,  etc.  are  not  to  be  classed  as  minerals.  Min- 
erals are  distinguished  by  their  chemical  properties,  their 
form,  structure,  Instre,  color,  hardness,  specific  gravity,  etc. 
Chemitirg. — The  exact  composition  of  a  mineral  is  as- 
certained by  quantitative  analysis ;  the  nature  of  its  con- 
stituents by  qualitative  analysis,  the  blowpipe  reactions 
being  especially  useful  in  determining  minerals,  from  their 
simplicity  and  certainty.  Every  one  of  the  elements  oe- 
onrs  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  a  mineral  may  consist 
of  one  element  or  of  a  combination  so  complex  that  no 
present  system  of  chemical  notation  will  give  a  satisfac- 
tory representation  of  its  composition.  Like  any  other 
chemical  compounds,  minerals  are  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
binations of  atoms  and  molecules,  and  in  writing  the  for- 
mulas for  thcKO  the  ratios  of  the  elements  present  are  cal- 
culated in  three  ways.-  The  atomic  ratio  is  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  number  of  atoms ;  thus,  for  the  aluminium,  sili- 
con, and  oxygen  in  Al]Oj,SiOi  it  is  2  :  I  :  5.  The  oxygen 
ratio  is  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen 
in  the  different  oxygen  compounds  present.  In  AliOg.SiO, 
the  0  ratio  of  the  AliOs  and  SiO,  is  3  :  2.  The  percentage 
ratio  it  the  number  of  parts  in  100,  and  is  deduced  f^om 
the  ratio  between  the  atomic  weight  of  the  oompound  and 
that  of  each  constituent.  The  atomic  weight  of  AI,Oi  is 
51.S  (old  system);  of  0|  it  is  24;  hence,  51.5  :  100  ::  24 
:  40.6,  the  percentage  of  oxygen.  For  Alt  (at.  wt  =>  27.6) 
we  have  51.5  :  100  : :  27.5  :  5!l.4,  the  percentage  of  aln- 
mintom.    The  at  wt.  of  AliO],SiOi  is  81.5,  and  that  of 


SiO,  is  30 ;  henoe,  81.5  :  30  : :  100  :  36.8.  the  percentagesf 
SiO]  in  the  compound.  The  atomic  ratio  of  the  consUta- 
ents  may  be  calculated  from  their  percentage  ratio  by 
dividing  the  latter  by  the  atomic  weight  of  each  con- 
stituent. In  AliOs  the  percentage  ratio  of  Al  and  0  it 
53.4 :  46.S ;  henoe,  53.4  -i- 13.75  =i  3.93,  and  46.8  -i-  8  =  5.82, 
from  which  we  obtain  the  ratio  3.93  :  5.82,  or  nearly  2  : 3, 
the  atomic  ratio  of  the  aluminium  to  the  oxygen.  Tbt 
ratio  of  any  constituents  in  a  compound  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  the  amounts  of  oxygen  in  the  per- 
centages of  the  constituents.  Thus,  in  AI,Oj,SiOi  the  per- 
centage of  SiOi=-36.8,  of  AltO|  =  63.2.  In  100  of  SiO, 
there  are  53.33  of  oxygen;  hence,  36.8 x  .5333  =  19.625; 
100  of  AliOt  oontoin  46.6  0;  henoe,  46.0  x  .632 -29.45; 
then  19.625  :  29.45  : :  2  :  3,  and  sinoe  SiO,  eontains  20 
and  AljOj  30,  the  result  shows  that  the  oompound  contaioi 
one  of  silica  and  one  of  alumina,  or  has  the  fonnuja 
Al203,8iO,.  The  atomic  ratio  is  therefore  of  use  in  ob- 
taining the  formulas  of  minerals. 

Compounds  containing  two  kinds  of  elements  are  eallsd 
binary,  and  one  element  is  regarded  as  negative  to  the 
other.  A  ternary  compound  contains  three  kinds  of  ele- 
ments, which  are  so  combined  as  to  form  a  base  and  an 
acid.  Thus,  MgO,SiOi  contains  the  base  MgO  and  the  acid 
SiOt,  or  the  6<i«c  element  Mg,  the  acidic  Si,  and  the  acid- 
ijic  0.  The  replacing  power  of  the  elements  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  combining  power,  reckoned  in  number  of 
atoms  of  the  acidific  element,  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  if  R 
represent  any  basic  element,  RjO  may  be  written  for  Ri(^ 
and  may  then  replace  RO  in  a  oompound. 

According  to  the  new  system  of  chemistry,  in  the  for- 
mulas of  ternary  compounds  the  acid  and  base  are  not  writ- 
ten separately,  as  2MgO,SiO,,  but  the  symbol  of  each  ele- 
ment is  written  by  itself — MgiSiO«.  Regarding  cerUis 
elements  as  negative  to  the  others,  it  is  held  that  each  ele- 
ment has  power  to  fix  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  a  more 
negative  element.  The  elements  are  divided  into,  tiro 
classes— perissadi  (iripwinSt,  "odd"),  which  combine  vith 
one  another  in  the  ratios  1 : 1,  1 : 3,  1 :  5,  taking  hrdro^n 
as  the  unit ;  and  arliadt  (ipnot,  "  even  "),  with  combiDing 
ratios  2 : 2,  2  : 4,  2 : 6,  taking  the  same  nnit. 

In  some  classes  of  compounds  it  is  held  that  only  a  part 
of  the  oxygen  present  serves  to  unite  the  acidic  element  to 
the  base.  For  example,  in  the  formula  MgO,SiO,  we  have 
Si  combining  with  20.  equivalent  to  4U,  and  Hg  with  10, 
equivalent  to  2H.  The  tetrad  Si  hag  then  four  bonds  of 
attraction,  and  the  dyad  Mg  two ;  0  is  likewise  a  dj<iJ. 
Uenoe,  we  may  represent  the  cSmbination  of  Si,  Mg,  and 
30  by  the  graphic  formula  0  =  Si  Cn^  Mg,  the  dsfhss 

representing  so  many  bonds  of  attraction,  and  indicating 
that  only  ,0  unite  the  Mg  and  Si,  ono  0  being  combined 
with  Si  alone.  Dana  writes  this  formula  SiO  J  0.  [  Mg. 
The  formulo  2MgO,SiO,  may  bo  represented  similarly  by 

Mg  eg::;  Si  <[*>  Mg;byMg  =  0,=  Si  =  0,=  Mg:or, 

as  Dana  writes  it.  Si  |l  Ot  I|  Mg,.  These  formulas  are  writ- 
ten on  the  principle  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  uniting 
oxygen  is  equal  to  the  number  of  bonds  of  attraction  of 
the  basic  or  acidic  element,  according  as  the  former  or 
latter  has  the  smaller  number.  The  formulas  are  similar 
for  sulphur,  tellurium,  and  selenium  compounds,  and  for 
ternary  fluorides. 

form  and  Structure Some  minerals  occur  only  in  an 

amorphous  state,  never  showing  any  signs  of  crystalliis- 
tion,  out  the  mtyority  are  at  times  woll  crystallised  or  dis- 
tinctly crystalline.  Any  crystal  can  be  referred  to  one  ot 
six  systems,  in  which  the  crystal  faces  arc  determined  by 
their  position  in  regard  to  a  set  of  assumed  axes  interiiect- 
ing  within  the  crystal.  In  the  ftrt  (itomelric)  system 
there  are  three  axes,  all  equal,  and  intersecting  at  right 
angles ;  bence  this  is  called  the  regular  system.  In  the 
tecond  {tetragonal)  there  are  two  equal  horiiontal  ««»  «• 
right  angles,  and  a  third  of  different  length,  vertical  to 
their  plane.  In  the  third  {ortkorkomhic)  are  three  uneqaal 
axes  at  right  angles.  In  the  /ourtk  (mnnoclimt)  are  three 
unequal  axes,  one  horiiontal,  one  vertical,  and  a  third  in- 
olined  to  the  vertical  and  making  a  right  angle  with  the 
horiiontal  axis.  In  the  f/th  {trirltnic)  the  axes  arc  ^1 
aneqnal  and  inclined  to  one  another,  one  being  assumed 
as  the  vertical  axis.  In  the  tirth  (hexagonal),  which  H  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  the  tetragonal,  are  three  eqasl 
horizontal  axes,  making  angles  of  60°  with  each  other, 
and  a  fourth  of  different  length,  vertical  to  their  plsne. 
Tho  physioal  characteristics  of  minerals  in  the  isometric 
system  are  the  same  in  the  direction  of  any  crystal  axis, 
or  any  line  symmetrically  situated  with  reference  to  these 
axes !  in  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems  they  wi" 
be  different  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  and  of  the  hor- 
iiontal  axes.  In  minerals  orystalliring  in  the  third,  fourti, 
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and  fifth  ayatems,  authorities  sometimes  differ  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  rertioal  axis,  being  gnidod  by  queetions  of 
olearage,  eimpHoity  of  form,  and  analogy. 

Tha  erystalline  form  is  very  asefnl  in  distinguishing 
minerals,  because  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  angle 
between  any  two  faces  of  a  orystai  will,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, always  be  the  same  for  the  same  minerals,  subject 
to  slight  variations  corresponding  to  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  varieties  of  the  mineral.  The  similar 
faces  may  vary  greatly  in  sise,  so  that  one  or  more  faces 
may  almost  or  entirely  disappear,  bat  the  aBgles  between 
the  similar  faces  will  remain  the  same. 

Jiomorpium,  or  the  property  of  similar  substances  to 
ei7Stalliie  in  very  similar  forms,  admits  of  their  mutual 
leplaeemeat  in  crystaUiied  minerals,  this  replaoement  be- 
ing oflen  aaeompanied  by  a  slight  change  in  the  angles  of 
the  crystals.  Tous,  lime,  magnesia,  the  protoxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  and  oxide  of  (ino,  are  isomorphoas  bases, 
and  yield  very  similar  crystals  when  combined  with  the 
same  ajid.  Hence,  the  close  relation  between  the  forms 
of  calcite,  dolomite,  and  the  related  minerals.  Vimorphitm 
is  the  property  of  the  same  substance  to  crystallise  in  two 
different  systems,  or  two  different  types  of  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  thns,  carbonate  of  lime  appears  in  the  hexagonal 
system  as  rhombohedral  calcite,  and  in  the  orthorhombic 
'  as  aragonite.  Trimorphum  and  polymorpkitm  refer  to 
orystaDiiation  in  more  than  two  forms.  Pteadomorpkum 
is  the  assumption  by  one  mineral  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
another,  but  the  second  mineral  nlways  retains  its  own 
internal  structure  and  physical  oharaeteristios.  Pseudo- 
morphs  may  result  from  the  deposition  of  one  mineral 
npon  another,  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  first  mineral 
by  solntion,  and  subsequent  filling  up  of  the  mould  thus 
formed  with  the  material  of  the  second  mineral ;  by  filling 
np  of  the  cavity  left  by  previous  removal,  through  solution 
or  otherwise,  of  the  first  mineral  fh>m  its  matrix ;  by  al- 
teration of  the  original  orystai  through  removal  or  addi- 
tion of  some  components ;  or,  lastly,  by  simple  molecular 
change  within  the  mineral,  which  is  possible  only  in  case 
of  dimorphous  substances,  as  in  the  alteration  of  andalu- 
site  into  eyanite. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  erystallixed  and  crystal- 
line minerals,  the  latter  not  showing  free  or  partially  in- 
dividual crystals.  If  a  crystalline  mineral  does  not  even 
show  recognisable  individuals,  it  is  called  cryptoorystal- 
line.  Crystalline  minerals  are  classified,  according  to  their 
Straetnre,   into  jfranular,    tatnellar,   «ea<y,   radiated,  and 

LameUnr  $tructure  is  described  as  parallelf  divergent,  etc. 

In  amorphous  minerals  there  is  no  tractf  of  crystalline 
form  or  special  characteristic  of  structure  due  to  individual 
crystals,  although  an  intermittent  deposition  of  the  mass 
composing  the  mineral  may  have  occasioned  differences  of 
color,  hardness,  and  texture.  The  majority  of  the  solid 
amorphous  minerals  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  change 
from  a  gelatinons  state,  or  of  rapid  cooling  from  a  melted 
condition,  but  many  of  them  are  the  result  of  the  altera- 
tion of  pre-existing  minerals. 

Clearagr,  or  the  tendency  to  split  in  certain  directions, 
is  characteristic  of  most  crystalhxable  minerals,  and  is  of 
great  use  in  determining  minerals,  the  cleavage  planes 
being  always  the  same  for  the  same  mineral,  no  matter 
what  the  modifications  of  the  crystal.  Thus,  ealeite, 
whether  occurring  as  a  rhombohedron  or  a  hexagonal 
prism,  will  cleave  always  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  type 
rhombohedron  of  calcite ;  Jinorite,  whether  occurring  in 
cubes,  octahedrons,  or  any  other  form  of  the  isometric  sys- 
tem, win  always  cleave  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  octa- 
hedron. Cleavage  takes  ploee  parallel  to  certain  planes, 
bnt  there  may  be  two  or  more  sets  of  cleavage-planes  in 
the  same  erystal,  and  in  this  case  the  cleavage  will  be 
easier  parallel  to  one  set  of  planes  than  to  another,  but 
will  always  be  easiest  parallel  to  the  same  planes.  Thus, 
orthoeliue,  in  the  monoclinio  system,  has  a  very  perfect 
eleavage  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  prism,  a  less  distinot 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  clino-pinaooid,  faint  parallel  to 
the  ortho-pinocoid,  and  only  in  traces  parallel  to  one  face 
of  the  prism.  Some  minerals  are  devoid  of  cleavage,  es- 
pecially the  amorphous  minerals  and  native  malleable 
metals,  while  the  cleavage  of  some  minerals,  like  mica 
and  gypsum,  is  so  perfect  that  they  can  be  easily  split  into 
very  fine  laminss.  Other  minerals  have  a  distinct  cleavage, 
which  may  be  very  hard  to  obtain,  as  in  quarts,  while  some, 
like  argentite,  show  scarcely  any  traces  of  cleavage. 

FrnetHTt  differs  from  cleavage  in  not  being  parallel  to 
fixed  planes.  It  is  classified  as  concboidal,  even,  and  un- 
even, according  to  the  shape,  and  smooth,  splintery,  earthy, 
and  hackly  (like  broken  copper),  according  to  the  natnre 
of  the  resniting  surface. 

Sardnem. — Minerals  vary  in  hardness,  from  the  liquid 
hydrocarbons  and  water  to  the  diamond.     Hardness  does 


not  usually  vary  much  for  the  same  mineral,  and  is  there- 
fore a  valuable  aid  in  determining  minerals.  Its  degree 
is  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  following  scale,  begin- 
ning with  the  softest :  1,  talc ;  2,  gypsum ;  3,  calcite ;  4, 
fiuorite;  5,  apatite;  6,  orthoclase;  7,  quarts;  8,  corundum; 
9,  diamond.  A  mineral  scratched  easily  by  apatite,  and 
easily  scratching  fiuorite,  would  be  fixed  at  4.5. 

According  to  their  lenacitu,  or  resistance  to  blows  and 
cutting  edges,  minerals  are  classified  as  brillU,  tectile,  mal- 
leable, find  Jlexible,  the  latter  being  elatlie  or  non-elattie. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  degrees  of  tenacity  depend 
properly  upon  the  elasticity  of  minerals. 

Specific  gravity  is  confined  to  narrow  limits  in  its  vari- 
ations for  the  same  minerals,  and  is  of  importance  in  distin- 
gnishing  them. 

Maguetltm,  or  ihe  power  of  affecting  the  magnetic  needle, 
is  possessed  by  a  few  minerals  containing  the  magnetic 
oxide  or  sulphide  of  iron,  and  magnetite  sometimes  pos- 
sesses polarity. 

Electricity  is  developed  in  all  minerals  by  friction ;  cer- 
tain minerals  become  electric  by  pressure,  cleavage  crystals 
of  calcite  showing  positive  electricity  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers ;  others  show  electrical  disturbance  on  warm- 
ing, and  are  called  thermo-electric.  When  opposite  kinds 
of  electricity  are  simultaneously  developed  at  opposite  parts 
of  such  crystals,  they  are  said  to  possess  polar  thermo- 
electricity, and  certain  of  these  crystals  are  ktmimorpkie, 
or  have  different  faces  at  their  opposite  ends.  Tourmaline 
affords  a  very  striking  example  of^ polar  thermo-electricity. 

Optical  Propertiet. — All  transparent  oiystals  not  belong- 
ing to  the  isometric  system  (anisometrio)  possess  doHble 
refraction,  or  divide  into  two  tays  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  them.  One  of  these  rays  follows  the  ordinary  law 
of  refraction,  and  is  called  the  ordinary  ray,  while  the  other 
is  called  the  extraordinary  ray.  A  ray  of  light  passing 
through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  may  escape  double  re- 
fraction if  it  passes  through  in  certain  directions,  accord- 
ing to  the  crystalline  system.  These  directions  are  called 
the  optical  axe:  In  crystals  belonging  to  the  tetragonal 
and  hexagonal  systems  there  is  one  optical  axis,  parallel 
to  the  vertical  axis,  and  such  crystals  are  called  uniarinl. 
The  other  systems  are  biaxial,  and  the  two  axes  of  refrac- 
tion lie  in  one  of  the  three  planes  passing  through  any  two 
of  the  crystallographic  axes,  and  are  usually  symmetrically 
situated  with  reference  to  the  crystallographic  axes  in 
the  same  plane.  The  angle  between  the  optical  axes  is 
called  the  optic-axial  angle.  A  line  bisecting  the  acute 
optic-axial  angle  is  called  the  aenle  biteclrix,  or  simply  bi- 
Kctrix,  and  one  bisecting  the  obtuse  angle,  and  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  acute,  is  the  obtuee  or  conjugate  bieeetrir. 
The  optic-axial  angle  may  vary  widely  for  different  varie- 
ties of  the  same  mineral,  but  the  position  of  the  bisectrix 
is  nearly  constant.  In  the  orthorhombic  system  the  bisec- 
trix is  parallel  to  one  of  the  crystallographic  axes. 

The  emerging  doubly  refracted  rays  are  polarized,  but 
this  phenomenon  disappears  when  the  light  passes  in  the 
direction  of  an  optical  axis,  and  in  the  case  of  easily  clea  v- 
able  minerals  we  can  readily  determine  whether  they  are 
uniaxial  or  biaxial  by  examining  thin  laminae  between  two 
crossed  Nicol's  prisms  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  because 
uniaxial  crystals  cleave  best  parallel  to  the  base,  and  hence 
normal  to  the  optical  axes,  while  very  cleavable  biaxial 
crystals  cleave  best  parallel  to  the  base  or  one  of  the  pina- 
coids,  and  would  have  neither  of  the  optical  axes  normal 
to  the  lamlnse. 

Sections  of  doubly  refivcting  crystals  of  proper  dimen- 
sions exhibit  colored  rings  when  examined  oy  convergent 
polarised  light,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  rays.  ITni- 
axial  crystals  show  one  set  of  rings,  intersected  by  a  dark 
cross ;  biaxial  crystals,  one  or  two  systems  of  elliptical 
rings,  crossed  by  a  dark  band.  Although  qnartt  belongs 
to  the  hexagonal  system,  yet  a  section  of  a  quartz  crystal 
vertical  to  the  optical  axis  exerts  double  refraction  in  a 
peoaliar  way,  the  rays  progressing  not  in  direct  oscilla- 
tions, bnt  with  varying  velocity  in  circular  oscillations,  pro- 
ducing what  is  called  circular  polarisation. 

Certain  isometric  crystals  sometimes  show  doable  refrac- 
tion, especially  tenarmontite,  diamond,  boracite,  analcite, 
and  ainm.  This  is  owing  sometimes  to  incipient  alteration ; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  to  pressure  exerted  by  gases  within 
the  crystal ;  sometimes  to  interposed  layers  of  some  doubly 
refracting  mineral ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  a  lamel- 
lar structure  of  the  mineral  itself,  which  produces  the  same 
results  as  a  system  of  glass  plates,  and  has  given  the  name 
of  lamellar  polaritation  to  the  phenomenon. 

Some  crystals  transmit  light  of  different  eolon  and  in- 
tensity in  different  directions.  This  property  is  called 
pleochroitm,  and  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  crystalK  not 
isometric.  Colorless  crystals  eaose  only  variation  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light — colored  crystals  in  the  color  also. 
Uniaxial  crystals  are  dichroie,  and  biaxial  crystals  Iri- 
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chroie.    The  phenomenon  ib  «lo>ely  connected  with  double 

refraction,  as  the  two  rays  suffer  different  absorption,  and 
in  general  the  more  refracted  ray  also  suffers  the  greater 
absorption.  The  phenomenon  is  observed  by  means  of 
the  idchrofcope. 

Labradorite,  ohrysoberyl,  and  other  minerals  show  a 
peculiar  change  of  color  in  reflected  light,  attributed 
partly  to  the  presence  of  microscopic  lamellse  and  scales 
of  foreign  minerals,  partly  to  very  minute  fissures  in  the 
mass  of  the  mineral.  j4i>(er>>in,  sometimes  resulting  in  the 
appearance  of  a  star,  as  in  oertain  sapphire  crystals,  some- 
times ns  a  changeable  streak  of  light  across  the  fibres  of 
certain  varieties  of  gypsum,  etc.,  is  allied  to  the  above 
phenomenon. 

Lutire,  Color,  and  Tratuliumcg. — Minerals  are  divided 
according  to  their  luttre,  or  appearance  in  reflected  light, 
into  two  grand  classes,  metaUie  and  non-metallie,  and  the 
non-metallic  again  into  adamantine,  vitreous,  greasy, 
pearly,  silky,  and  lustreless  or  earthy.  Color  is  always 
the  same,  and  ohuocteristic  in  the  case  of  some  minerals, 
as  metals,  pyrites,  the  sulphides,  certain  metallic  oxides, 
and  salts;  others  are  white  or  colorless  and  transparent, 
like  ice,  quarts,  many  silicates,  etc.,  but  these  may  be 
colored  by  mechanical  admixture  or  isomorphous  oombi- 
nation  of  colored  constituents.  The  colors  of  mineral! 
vary  greatly,  and  so  does  their  tronslocency,  the  native 
metals  and  minerals  with  metallic  lustre  being  generally 
quite  opaque,  even  in  very  thin  films. 

Photpkoretcenee  is  induced  in  some  minerals,  as  diamond 
and  calcined  barite,  by  exposure  to  daylight ;  in  others, 
topaz  and  fluorite,  by  warming,  by  electricity,  or  by  me- 
chanical disturbance,  as  pressure,  cleaving,  etc.  The  tatie, 
tmell,  and  feel  of  minerals  are  additional  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing thom. 

Clnnijication. — For  a  long  time  mineralogy  as  a  sys- 
tematized science  was  in  a  very  confbsed  state,  minerals 
and  rocks  (often  only  aggregates  of  different  minerals) 
wore  confounded  together,  and  widely  different  minerals 
were  placed  in  the  same  classes.  Cronstedt,  about  1758, 
pointed  oat  the  difference  between  a  rock  and  a  mineral  ,* 
l>e  Lisile  soon  after  applied  crystallography  to  the  study 
of  minerals,  and  finally  Mohs  produced  a  natural  system, 
founded  chiefly  on  external  characteristics.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century  Berzolius  introduced  chemistry  in 
classifying  minerals,  and  at  the  present  day  chemistry, 
combined  with  crystallography,  forms  the  basis  of  the 
generally  accepted  systems  of  mineralogy.  Dana's  sys- 
tem of  minenuogy,  as  given  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his 
work  on  the  subject,  an  unexcelled  ccamplc  of  research 
and  judgment,  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  ohemioal 
grouping  of  minerals  combined  with  crystallography.  He 
first  arranges  the  elements  into  three  series,  beginning 
with  the  more  basic,  then  the  more  negative,  and  finally 
the  eminently  negative  :  Series  T.  gold  group,  gold,  silver; 
iron  group,  platinum  and  allied  metals,  mercury,  amal- 
gams, copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead ;  tin  group,  tin.  Series  II, 
araenic  group,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismnth;  sulphur  group, 
tellurium,  sulphur,  selensulphnr ;  carbon-silieon  group, 
diamond,  grapQite.  Series  Hi.  Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  oxygen.  The  gold  group  also  includes  hydrogen 
and  the  alkali  metals;  the  arsenic  group,  phosphorus,  ni- 
trogen, and  probably  boron ;  the  iron  group,  oaloinm,  mag- 
nesium, aluminium,  cobalt,  nickel,  lino  (chromium,  manga- 
nese, le.id,  in  part,  etc.) ;  the  tin  group,  titanium  and  zirco- 
nium, Thegeneralsubdivisiunsarethenasfollows:  I. native 
elements;  II.  compounds,  the  more  negative  element  an 
element  of  Series  II.  (1)  Binary — sulphides,  tellurides  of 
metals  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  groups;  (2)  binary — 
sulphides,  tellurides,  selenides,  arsenides,  etc.  of  metals 
of  the  gold,  iron,  and  tin  groups;  (3)  ternary — sulpbar- 
seniteif,  sulphantimonitea,  sulphobismuthites.  III.  Com- 
pounds, the  more  negative  element  belonging  to  Series  III., 
Group  I. :  chlorides,  etc.  IV.  Compounds,  the  more  negative 
element  of  Series  III.,  Sroup  II, :  fluorides.  V.  Compounds, 
the  more  negative  element  of  Series  III.,  Oronp  III.  Oxygen 
compounds :  (1)  Binary — oxides ;  (2)  ternary,  the  basic  ele- 
ment of  Series  I.,  the  acidic  of  Series  II.,  the  acidific  of 
Series  III.  (1)  silicates;  (2)  columbates,  etc.;  (3)  phos- 
phates, etc.;  (4)  borates;  (5)  tungstates,  etc.;  (6)  sul- 
phates, etc.;  (7)  carbonates;  (8)  oxalates.  VI.  Hydro- 
carbon compounds.  The  silicates  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  further  arrangement  into  groups  and  species.  First, 
they  are  divided  into  anhydrous  and  tiydrous  silicates,  and 
each  of  these  into  bisilicates,  unisilicates,  and  subsilicates. 
In  the  anhydrous  silicates  the  oxygen  ratio  for  bases  and 
silica  is  for  the  bisilioates  1 : 2 ;  unisilicates,  1:1;  subsil- 
icates, 1 :  less  than  1.  The  bisilicates  are  arranged  into 
groups :  omphibole  group,  crystallization  orthorhombic  or 
clinonedral ;  angle  of  prism  not  120° :  beryl  group,  hexag- 
onal; polluoite  group,  isometric.    The  omphibole  group 


gfiO-SgO;  composition,  RO,SiOi  or  (3RO,RiO()3SiOt,  and 
when  both  RO  and  RiOj  are  present,  ratio  of  3R0 :  R;Oi= 
3  : 1  to  1 :  2.  a,  Orthorhombio ;  b,  monoclinio  ;  e,  triclinic. 
Spodumene  sub'group,  angle  of  prism,  86°-S8°;  composi- 
tion (3RO,R|Oi)3Si09,  and  3R0.-R]O|-l:4.  Ampkibote 
sub-group,  angle  of  prism,  123°-125° :  a,  orthorhombic ;  b, 
monoolinic. 

The  sulphides,  ete.  of  the  gold,  iron,  and  tin  groups  may 
serve  for  further  illustration.    There  are  three  divisions : 

(1)  Basic,  atomic  ratio  between  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  ete. 
and  the  basic  metal  is  less  than  one  to  one;  (2)  t^olo,  with 
the  ratio  1:1;  (3)  Deuto,  ratio  2 : 1.  The  Proto  division 
has  four  groups:  (1)  Galena  group,  isometric,  holobedrst: 

(2)  Blende  group,  isometrio,  hemihedral;  (3)  Ckakoeiu 
group,  orthorhombic;  (4)  PyrrhotiU group,  hexagonal.  The 
Deuto  division  has  two  groups :  (1)  Pgrite  group,  isometric; 
(2)  Marcasite  group,  orthorhombio.       U.  B.  CoBNITALL. 

JHineral  Oil.    See  Pbtbolkhm. 

Mineral  Pitch,  Resin,  etc.    See  BtriraEir. 

Mineral  Point,  post-v.  of  Washington  eo.,  Mo.,  on 
the  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Poton 
Branch  R.  R.,  bos  valuable  lead-mines. 

Mineral  Point,  post-v.  of  Conemangb  tp.,  Cambris 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  B.  Here  semi-bitumin- 
ous coal  is  mined  and  shipped  by  ndL 

Mineral  Point,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Iowa  oo.,  Wis.,  175 
miles  N.  W.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Mineral  Point  R.  R.,  hu 

I  seminary  and  high  school,  8  chnrehee,  1  bank,  2  printing- 
offices,  1  monthly  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  1  zinc  and  2 
lead  furnaces,  2  iron-foundries,  a  planing  and  several  grist 
mills,  a  car-shop.     Pop.  of  v.  3275 ;  of  tp.  4825. 

W.  H.  Besicett,  Ed.  "  Miheral  Point  Teibuxe." 

Mineral  Ridge,  post-v.  of  Anstintown  tp.,  Mahoning 
CO.,  0.,  on  the  Miles  and  New  Lisbon  R.  B.,  has  several 
productive  coal-mines. 

Mineral  Springs.  See  Geologv,  Cheuical,  snil 
Water. 

Mineral  Springs,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  HI,    Pop.  1181. 

Mineral  Springs,  tp.  of  Richmond  oo.,  K.  C.  P.  1040. 

Mineral  Tallow,  or  Hatchettine,  a  fossil  hydro- 
carbon, found  in  iron-stone  nodules  and  in  oool.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fossil  resin. 

Mineral  Veins  and  Deposits.       See  Ore  Dt- 

POSITS. 

Mineral  Waters.    See  Water. 

Mineral  Wax.    See  Pabapfixe. 

Miner'bio,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Bologna,  about  16  miles  N.  £.  of  the  city  of  Bologna. 
It  lies  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  has  an  industrious  population 
of  7244  (in  1874). 

Mi'nersville,  a  v.  of  Trinity  eo.,  Cal.    Pop.  102. 

MinersTille,  post-v.  of  Sutton  tp.,  Meigs  eo.,  0.,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  Coal  is  mined,  and  salt  extensively  man- 
ufactured from  salt-wells.     Pop.  1000. 

Minersville,  post-b.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Mine  Hill  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  K.  R. 
and  the  West  Branch  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  the  ter- 
minus of  the  People's  Passenger  R.  R.,  has  2  public  scboolf, 

II  chnrcbes,  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  library,  excellent  wster- 
works,  a  good  fire  department,  2  foundries,  1  anthracite  fur- 
nace, and  200  business-firms.  Principal  oocnpotion.  coal- 
mining. Pop.  3699.   C.  D.  Elliott,  Ed.  "  REprBLicAji." 

Minersville,  post-v.  of  Beaver  co.,  Ut.,  near  Little 
Salt  Lake,  in  a  productive  gold  district. 

Miner'va,  a  great  Roman  divinity,  the  virgin  donghter 
of  Jove,  early  identified  with  the  Greek  Athena,  whom  she 
much  resembled.  She  was  the  patron  of  the  arts  and  of 
all  crafts  requiring  skill  and  tact,  the  inventrese  of  wind 
instruments,  and  the  frequent  guide  of  men  in  battle  and 
on  other  dangerous  occasions.  She  ranked  third  among 
the  gods  of  the  Capitol.  Like  Athena,  she  took  a  profound 
interest  in  human  affairs,  and  her  worsliippers  seem  to  have 
been  inspired  with  a  profound  reverence  for  her. 

Minerra,  post-tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.    Pop.  680. 

Minerva,  post-v.  of  Mason  oo.,  Ky.,  15  miles  W.  of 
Maysville.     Pop.  159. 

Minerva,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Adiron- 
doo  region,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  North  Creek  Station,  has  ex- 
tensive forests,  a  cave,  an  iron-mine,  manufactures  of  lea- 
ther, lumber,  and  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.    Pop.  OOS. 

Minerva,  post-v.  of  Paris  tp..  Stark  co.,  0.,  about  70 
miles  S.  8.  B.  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  bos  4  churches,  2  produce 
warehouses,  4  hotels,  a  foundry,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  1 
planing-mill,  1  fumitore-faotery.     Pop.  about  1200. 
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MiBervi'BO  Mnr'ge,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
prorinee  of  Ban  delle  Puglie.  This  rioh  and  commerotal 
city  is  situated  on  an  eminence  about  24  miles  from  Bar- 
letla;  its  climate  is  healthy,  its  buildingB  are  respectable, 
and  from  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  view  it  commands 
it  has  been  called  the  "  balcony  "  of  Apulia.  Pop.  in  1874, 
13,844. 

Mines,  Coal,  and  Mining.  See  Munae  EKOiintEB- 
isa. 

Mines,  Military.  I.  General  Definitioni, — The  term 
military  mine  originally  signified  a  subterranean  passage. 
In  modem  warfare  the  object  of  such  a  passage  is  usually 
to  deposit  a  quantity  of  powder  for  subsociuent  explosion, 
and  tne  term  is  now  employed  to  designate  the  charge  as 
well  as  the  passage  leading  to  it.  This  subterranean  pas- 
sage is  called  a  shaft  when  it  is  vertical,  a  gallery  when  it 
is  horixontal  or  inclined  and  exceeds  in  dimensions  3'  X  4', 
and  a  branch  when  it  is  under  these  dimensions.  When  a 
gallery  or  branch  is  inclined  it  is  called  ascending  or  de- 
scending, according  to  the  direction  of  its  inclination. 
Mines  used  in  the  attacic  are  generally  called  simply  mines ; 
in  the  defence,  countermines.  In  the  latter  the  principal 
commnnioations,  being  generally  prepared  long  in  advance, 
are  lined  with  masonry ;  in  the  former  wood  is  used  for 
lining. 

II.  Communication*  for  Minet  of  Attach. — The  names 
and  dimensions  in  the  clear  of  the  galleries  employed  in 
the  attack 


1st,  Onat  Gallm,  6'  6"  high  and  7'  wide,  used  for  the  descent 
into  the  ditch  and  passoKe  of  cannon, 

M,  Principal  ChiUtry,  6'  6"  high  and  8'  6"  wide,  used  for  the  de- 
scent into  the  ditch  and  passage  of  troops  two  abreast 

Sd,  Cbiamon  Galiery,  V  6"  high  and  8'  wide,  used  for  all  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  attack,  being  executed  more  rapidly 
than  any  other. 

4tb,  Branch,  3'  6"  high  and  2*  6"  wide,  used  to  reach  a  position 
adjacent  to  a  gallery ;  Is  too  small  to  work  In  for  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  ten  or  twelve  fbet. 
The  wooden  linings  are  of  two  kinds — vis.  frames  and 

sheeting,  and  cases.     With  the  former  stout  fhunes  are 

S laced  at  intervals  of  about  4  feet,  and  outside  them  anf- 
eient  sheeting  planks  to  prevent  the  earth  falling  in.  In 
sbafts  two  pieces  of  sheeting  on  a  side,  and  in  galleries 
sheeting  for  the  top  only  will  generally  be  required;  hat 
the  case  sometimes  occurs  when 
it  is  necessary  to  dose-sheet 
all  round.  A  mining  case  con- 
sists of  four  pieces  of  plank  ar- 
ranged with  mortises  and  ten- 
ons (Fig.  1).  The  eases  being 
Stted  together,  are  placed  touch- 
ing each  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  lining.  Notches  are 
cut  in  the  uprights  to  facilitate 
handling  them.  In  both  frames 
and  cases  the  pieces  laid  on  the 
ground  are  called  groundsills, 
the  uprights  stanchions,  and 
the  top-pieces  capsiUs.  In  our 
service  frames  and  sheeting  are 
preferred  to  the  other  kind  of  lining,  though  the  use  of 
either  has  been  exceedingly  limited. 

In  driving  long  galleries  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
provide  ventilation.  A  current  of  air  may  be  produced  by 
boring  a  hole  upward  to  the  surface ;  or  by  a  fire  arranged 
so  that  its  supply  of  air  must  come  from  the  gallery ;  or  by 
mechanical  means,  such  as  a  bellows  or  ventilating-fan. 
Shonld  there  be  two  galleries  parallel  to  each  other,  com- 
munication opened  between  them  will  produce  a  current. 

III.  Loading  and  firing  Mine: — The  cavity  excavated 
to  receive  the  powder  is  called  the  chamber.  It  is  usually 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  and  is  cut  at  right 
angles  to  it.  In  dry  soil  the  powder  is  deposited  in  bags, 
these  being  kept  from  contact  with  the  ground  by  straw  or 
brushwood.  In  damp  soil  the  bags  must  be  coated  with 
waterproof  composition,  or  the  powder  put  into  a  water- 
tight box.  The  powder,  having  been  deposited,  is  con- 
nected with  the  surface  by  a  fuse  in  the  shape  of  the  ordi- 
nary safety-fuze,  powder-hose,  or  electric  wires,  generally 
the  latter.  To  prevent  the  force  of  the  explosion  acting 
in  the  direction  of  the  gallery,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the 
latter  up  for  a  certain  distance  with  solid  materials.  This 
operation  is  called  tamping.  To  get  the  full  effect  of  the 
powder,  the  tamping  shonld  extend  from  the  charge  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  the  line  of  least  re- 
ristanee.  (Sec  IV.  below.)  A  given  effect  may  bo  produced, 
however,  with  less  Tand  indeed  without  any^  tamping,  pro- 
vided the  charge  be  sufficiently  increased,  though  it  is  at 
the  cost  of  considerable  damage  to  the  gallery.  When  the 
tamping  is  diminished  one-third,  the  charge  should  be  in- 
creased one-fourth  j  when  two-thirds,  the  charge  shonld  be 
increased  one-half;  and  when  the  mine  is  not  tamped,  the 


charge  should  be  doubled.  The  materials  used  for  tamping 
may  DC  the  earth  just  excavated  or  sand-bags — t.  e.  bags 
filled  with  earth  or  sand.  The  latter  are  the  better,  as  they 
are  more  quickly  deposited.  Those  farthest  from  the  cham- 
ber are  also  more  readily  removed  after  the  explosion ;  the 
consistency  of  the  others  is  destroyed. 

Mines  may  bo  fired  (or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
sprung)  by  electricity,  by  the  ordinary  safety-fuie,  or  by 
powder-hose.  The  first  is  by  far  the  preferable  method. 
Powder-hose  is  a  long  cylinder  of  linen  or  calico,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  powder.  The  cylinder  having 
been  prepared  is  filled  from  the  top  of  a  house.  The  outer 
end  is  ignited  by  a  piece  of  portfire  or  safety-fuze.  The 
powder-hose  by  its  explosion  itself  poisons  the  galleries, 
and  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  simultaneous  explosion  of 
several  mines.  The  same  may  be  said,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
of  safety-fnze.  They  are  resorted  to  only  when  there  are 
no  facilities  for  creating  the  electric  onrrent. 

rV.  Chnrgn  and  Ifomcnclature. — The  explosive  used  in 
military  mines  is  generally  gunpowder — nitro-glycerine, 
gun-cotton,  and  other  violent  explosives  being  too  sudden  in 
their  action  to  have  the  lifting  effect  required.  These  com- 
pounds may  sometimes  be  used  in  small  mines  in  a  rigid 
medium  like  rock  or  masonry,  where  a  sudden  blow  will 
do  the  work  required ;  but  they  are  not  suited  to  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  military  miner. 

The  effects  caused  by  an  explosion  nndergronnd  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  powder,  upon  its  depth  below  the  sur- 
face, and  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Besides  the  disturb- 
ance at  the  surface,  there  is  a  violent  internal  commotion 
which  extends  in  all  directions.  The  distances  to  which 
this  commotion  extends  are  called  the  radii  of  rupture. 
When  the  charge  is  so  small  as  not  to  produce  any  effect  at 
the  surface,  the  radii  of  rupture  are  equal  in  all  directions ; 
but  when  the  charge  is  sufficiently  large  to  produce  a  cra- 
ter, the  horizontal  radii  of  rujitnre  are  much  greater  than 
the  vertical  radii.  The  radius  of  the  circular  opening  on 
the  ground  is  called  the  radius  of  the  crater.  The  shortest 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  charge  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  called  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  is 
always  measured  in  feet.  The  lino  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  charge  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  is  called  the  radius 
of  explosion.  A  crater  of  which  the  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  line  of  least  resistance  is  called  a  one-lined  crater; 
when  the  diameter  is  double  the  line  of  least  resistance,  a 
two-lined  crater,  and  so  on.  Mines  charged  so  as  to  pro- 
duce two-lined  craters  are  known  as  common  mines,  and 
are  those  generally  employed  to  produce  destructive  effects 
at  the  surfaoe.  If  more  heavily  charged,  they  are  called 
globes  of  compression  or  overcharged  mines;  these  are 
employed  to  produce  destructive  effects  beneath  the  surface ; 
for  example,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  galleries.  Those  with 
smaller  charges  are  called  undercharged  mines,  and  are 
frequently  used  by  the  defence  to  avoid  making  large  ex- 
cavations in  which  the  enemy  can  obtain  cover  for  a  lodg- 
ment. Those  with  charges  so  small  as  not  to  produce  any 
crater  are  called  camouflets  ;  they  are  used  to  blow  in  the 
wall  of  earth  remaining  between  two  hostile  miners.  A 
small  mine,  with  a  line  of  least  resistance  not  greater  than 
10',  formed  by  sinking  a  shaft  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  placing  the  charge  at  the  bottom  of  it,  is  termed 
a  fougasse;  its  object  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
more  modern  torpedo.  A  stone  fougasse  consists  of  an 
excavation  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  with  its 
axis  inclined  towards  the  enemy,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
placed  a  charge  of  powder.  The  powder  is  covered  with  a 
platform  of  planks,  and  this  with  a  heap  of  stones  or  bricks. 
The  explosion  throws  the  latter  forward,  scattering  them 
over  a  large  surface.  Its  action  resembles  that  of  a  mortar, 
and  it  is  not  strictly  a  mine,  though  generally  classed  as 
such. 

Charges  are  said  to  be  at  one,  two,  three,  etc.  lined  in- 
tervals when  the  distances  between  their  centres  are  re- 
spectively one-half,  two-halves,  three-halves,  etc.  of  the  sum 
of  their  lines  of  least  resistance.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  volume  of  a  two-lined  crater  is  equal  to 
four-sixths  of  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

The  following  are  the  formulas  employed  at  Chatham, 
England,  for  calculating  the  powder-charges  of  mines  and 
their  radii  of  rupture  in  earth.  Representing  the  radius 
of  the  crater  by  r,  the  charge  of  powder  in  pounds  by  c, 
and  the  line  of  least  resistance  by  {, 

In  a  common  mine,  e  =  ^i<>. 
In  an  overcharged  mine,  c  =  A  [(r— 7)0.8  + !]». 
In  an  undercharged  mine,  e  =  ^[f — (J— r)OJi]s. 
An  undercharged  mine  becomes  a  camouflet  when  the 
value  given  to  r  in  the  equation  is  less  than  fl. 
The  horizontal  radii  of  rapture  are — - 
In  a  common  mine,  i 
In  an  overcharged  mine,  j 


.ail  01  rapture  are — ■ 
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The  vertical  radii  of  ruptnr* 

In  a  common  mine,  { v'^  or  <  x  1.4142. 
In  an  OTorcharged  mine,  [(r—l)  0.8  +  1  /^ 
The  quantity  of  powder  for  a  common  mine  in  earth 
having  Been  found  by  the  above  formula,  the  proper  amount 
for  a  different  medium  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient  ap- 
proximation by  multiplying  the  oalonlated  amount  by 

1.25  (br  d^  sand ; 
1.31   **  wet  sand; 

1.41  "  earth  mingled  with  stonei; 
1.SS  "  clay  mingled  with  tub; 
1.66  "  poormawnry; 

2.26  "  rock; 

2JI0  "  good  masonry. 

V.  Cbwi««r)»iPiM. — The  object  of  eountermines  has  been, 
in  the  past — 1st,  to  repel  the  enemy's  miner;  2d,  to  annoy 
the  besieger  by  their  powerful  moral  effect;  and,  3d,  to 
overthrow  the  siege-works  erected  near  the  fortress,  snob 
as  trench  cavaliers,  saps,  and  breaching  batteries.  The 
increased  power  of  modem  artillery  has  rendered  them  less 
necessary  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  made  it  more  probable  that  they  will  be  needed 
for  the  first,  since  an  attacking  force,  finding  its  advance 
more  difficult  on  the  surface,  will  resort  more  frequently  to 
underground  works.  A  system  of  countermines  consists 
of  two  parts — vii.  that  exterior  to  the  main  ditch,  and  that 
under  and  within  the  main  ditch.  The  two  leading  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed  in  its  arrangement  are — 1st,  to  make 
each  group  of  chambers  and  branches  independent  of  the 
others,  by  giving  it  a  separate  communication  with  the 
main  gallery  in  rear,  so  that  the  destruction  of  one  group 
may  not  paralyse  another;  and,  2d,  to  present  the  ends 
of  galleries  to  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  the 
flanks,  since  the  effects  of  his  globes  of  eompression  are 
thus  much  diminished. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  most  important  gal- 
leries in  a  system  of  countermines.    The  continuous  gal- 
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lery  A  B  C  is  placed  Iwhind  the  oounteraoarp,  and  is  the 
base  of  the  first  part  of  the  system ;  it  is  called  the  coun- 
terscarp gallery.  The  galleries  aaa  are  called  galleries 
of  communication.  The  galleries  bbb,of  which  the  func- 
tion is  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  miner,  are  called  listening 
galleries.  The  galleries  ccc  are  called  transversals ;  their 
object  is  to  facilitate  ventilation  and  the  service  of  the 
mines.  In  the  second  part  of  the  system — not  shown  in 
the  diagram — the  mines  under  the  ditch,  having  for  their 
main  object  to  disperse  the  debris  from  the  breaches,  are 

5 laced  in  front  of  the  foot  of  the  scarp.  Their  branches 
ebouoh  from  a  gallery  behind  the  scarp  and  about  twenty 
yards  from  it,  called  the  scarp  gallery.  This  gallery  serves 
as  the  base  to  all  the  mines  within  the  scarp. 

Only  such  galleries  are  constructed  in  masonry  in  time 
of  peace  as  are  under  the  close  protection  of  the  works  on 
the  surface ;  since  if  they  are  carried  far  out,  the  enemy 
who,  it  must  be  assumed,  knows  their  position,  can  pass 
rapidly  over  and  thus  paralyse  a  part  of  them. 

Vl.  Subterranean  Warfare. — The  attack  and  defence  by 
mines  is  not  limited  to  the  case  of  a  regularly  countermined 
fortress.  Countermines  may  often  be  improvised  after  the 
investment  of  a  place.  In  the  attack  the  miner  should 
advance  by  several  galleries,  the  outer  or  flank  ones  being 
guarded  by  branches  as  listeners,  and  should  push  his  ad- 
vance with  great  vigor,  at  the  same  time  tailing  all  pre- 
cautions to  discover  the  enemy  and  to  conceal  his  own  ap- 


at. once  establish  globes  of  compression,  to  destroy  the 
conntennines.  But  before  springing  them  he  must  prepare 
for  the  following  operations,  which  are  to  immediately 
fallow:  vii.  1st,  to  oconpy  and  intrench  himself  in  the 
craters ;  2d,  to  construct  shelters  for  the  troops  ordered  to 
protect  them  from  sorties;  and,  3d,  to  establish  surface 
communication  between  them  and  his  trenches.  The  latter 
is  done  by  means  of  the  sap.  and  by  intermediate  small 
mines  which  are  sprung  at  the  same  time  as  the  globes. 
As  soon  as  he  has  occupied  the  craters,  the  besieger  should 
sink  a  shaft  and  debouch  with  his  galleries.  These  will 
generally  be  directed  straight  to  the  front  to  continue  the 
attack,  but  sometimes  also  in  a  lateral  direction,  either  to 
unite  two  craters  by  the  explosion  of  intermediate  small 
mines,  or  as  a  precaution  to  gnard  his  flanks.  Should  he 
be  unable  to  advance  with  galleries,  he  may  pass  r&pidly 
over  the  surface  with  the  flying  sap,  and  sink  a  shaft  over 
the  countermines.  This  shaft,  being  heavily  charged,  may 
be  fired  without  tamping,  and  will  crush  in  the  galleries 
near  it.     It  is  called  a  shaft  of  attack. 

Should  the  enemy  open  a  crater  by  the  explosion  of  a 
countermine,  the  besieger  will  occupy  it  ana  proceed  to 
search  for  the  gallery  leading  to  it.  Having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  gallery,  he  may  convert  it  into  a  trench  by 
the  simnltaneons  explosion  of  heaps  of  powder  deposited 
in  it  from  distance  to  distance.  The  besieger  should  use 
largo  charges  of  powder,  as  a  general  rule  employing  globes 
of  compression. 

In  the  defence  the  besieged  should  suspend  his  labors 
several  times  a  day  to  listen.  As  soon  as  he  hears  the 
enemy,  he  should  push  forward  a  branch  to  meet  him ;  or 
he  may  at  once  excavate  a  chamber  and  load  it  as  a  eamon- 
flet,  and  then  wait  until  the  enemy  is  near  enough.  The 
object  of  the  besieged  is  to  destroy  as  much  of  the  enemy's 
galleries  as  possible,  while  at  the  saine  time  he  avoids  pro- 
ducing deep  craters  at  the  surface  in  which  his  enemy  can 
make  a  lodgment.  Uenee,  he  shonld  place  his  mines  at 
such  a  depth  that,  even  while  be  employs  considerable 
charges,  those  shall  not  produce  extensive  craters,  and  he 
must  not  spring  them  until  the  distance  of  the  enemy  is 
less  than  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  he  should  himself  occupy  ft  crater.  After 
the  enemy  has  sprung  his  globes  of  compression,  the  be- 
sieged, bosides  keeping  up  a  heavy  artillery  fire  on  the 
craters,  should  at  once  advance  with  numerous  branches 
close  up  to  them,  in  f^ont  and  on  both  flanks.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds m  preventing  the  enemy  from  debouching  with  a 
gallery,  he  proceeds  to  drive  him  out  of  the  crater  by  fur- 
ther explosions.  He  opposes  the  sinking  of  shafts  of  attack 
over  his  countermines  by  countershafts,  made  by  boring  a 
hole  upward,  loading,  and  firing  it.  He  repels  the  storm- 
ing of  his  galleries  by  barricading  his  loopholed  doors,  and 
firing  a  smoke-ball  on  the  enemy's  side ;  the  latter  being 
thus  driven  away,  he  has  time  to  effect  an  explosion  which 
shall  destroy  a  portion  of  his  gallery,  and  thus  raise  an 
effective  barrier. 

VII.  Sketei  of  the  fftVory  of  Mining. — Military  mines 
have  been  used  in  war  since  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  originally  employed  by  thp  attack  to  obtain 
secret  access  to  the  interior  of  the  l>esieged  place,  and  later 
to  reach  the  foundations  of  fortress  walls,  under  which  con- 
siderable excavations  were  made,  the  walls  being  supported 
by  temporary  props  of  timber  which  were  afterwards  sot  on 
fire.  The  defence  was  not  slow  to  adopt  this  weapon,  and 
employed  it  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  tho  enemy  to  fill  up 
the  ditch,  by  carrying  away  from  below  what  he  deposited 
above,  and  to  make  cavities  under  the  heavy  movable 
towers  and  battering-rams,  into  which  these  mochiz^es  were 
to  fall,  thus  becoming  disabled.  Bnbtcrrancan  combats 
with  the  sword  and  buckler  were  not  uncommon  even  as 
late  as  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the  siege  of  Melun,  in  1420, 
the  besiegers  excavated  a  mine  and  the  besieged  a  coun- 
termine, in  which  they  hold  a  sort  of  tournament,  in  which 
Henry  V.  of  England  and  the  dnko  of  Burgundy  took  part. 

Gunpowder  had  been  discovered  for  nearly  two  centuries 
before  it  was  applied  to  mines,  and  the  first  attempt  to  use 
it  was  unsnocessful.  In  1487  a  Genoese  engineer  opened  a 
breach  with  gunpowder  in  the  citadel  of  Sassano  in  Tus- 
cany, but  the  breach  was  inoomplete  and  produced  no  re- 
salts.  This  attempt  was  witnessed  by  Pedro  'Kavarro,  a 
Spanish  captain,  wno  in  ISOO  repeated  the  experiment  in 
the  island  of  Cenhalonio,  and  with  more  success.  Three 
years  later,  at  the  Chateau  d'CEuf  at  Naples,  he  obtained 
a  success  so  striking  that  mining  became  at  once  the  means 
generally  employed  for  destroying  works  of  defence.  It 
was  so  efficient  that  sometimes  when  the  besieger  had  pre- 
pared his  mine  he  would  invite  the  besieged  to  inspect  it, 
and  the  latter  having  verified  its  existence,  would  surren- 
der at  once.     This  occurred  at  Milan  in  1515, 

The  first  efforts  of  the  defence  to  repel  this  method  of 
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either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  foundations.  By  the  for-  I 
mer  they  cut  oflf  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  lying  in 
wait  for  him  attacked  Dim  ai  soon  as  he  made  his  appear- 
aooe.  By  the  latter  they  sought  to  draw  the  action  of  the 
•nemy'i  mine  away  ttom  their  walls,  by  allowing  it  to  vent 
itself  in  the  direotion  of  their  gallery,  rather  than  against 
the  walL  Sometimes  they  advanced  to  the  chamber  while 
the  enemy  was  tamping,  and  either  cut  off  the  powder-hose 
or  carried  away  the  powder.  But  the  besieged  soon  passed 
to  a  more  active  defence.  He  surrounded  his  ramparts 
with  galleries,  from  which  ran  out  branches  provided  with 
mine-chambers  established  at  diSerent  depths,  and  he  de- 
stroyed by  successive  explosions  the  works  of  the  besieger 
as  be  advanced.  Arranged  under  the  glacis,  the  counter- 
mines prevented  the  enemy  crossing  it  and  establishing  his 
breaching  and  counter  batteries ;  under  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  they  served  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  passage,  and 
to  remove  the  debris  at  the  foot  of  the  breaches ;  in  the 
body  of  the  parapet  they  obstructed  the  assault.  Their 
ntility  was  so  evident  that  all  the  groat  powers  organised 
•od  attached  to  their  military  forces  bodies  of  miners. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  vast  systems  of  oounter- 
mines  were  proposed  by  various  authors,  and  some  of  them 
were  in  part  executed.  Mines  were  arranged  in  several 
Uers,  so  as  to  blow  up  the  same  portion  of  ground  several 
times,  and  some  were  advanced  as  far  as  the  second  parallel. 
One  writer  (Delorme)  claimed  that  he  could  blow  up  the 
fame  portion  of  ground  as  many  as  thirty  times.  Another 
(Daboat)  proposed  to  go  below  the  water-level,  so  as  to  be 
certain  of^getting  lower  than  his  enemy.  The  enormous 
cost  of  these  systems  was  an  objection,  but  the  great  ad- 
vantags  of  being  the  first  in  possession  of  the  ground 
oaosed  aome  of  them  to  be  executed  on  a  large  scale  at 
many  of  the  Bnroj>ean  fortresses.  In  subterranean  war- 
fare the  attack  eonld  not  take  advantage  of  its  prepon- 
derance in  numbers,  and  the  defence  seemed  to  resume 
once  more  its  superiority.  This  state  of  affairs  was  based 
upon  the  generaUy  reeeived  opinion  that  no  crater  could  be 
formed  of  wbioh  ikt  diameter  should  be  greater  than  twice 
its  depth,  and  that  the  interior  effect  of  an  explosion  was 
very  limited.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Belidor  discovered  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  thefeby 
revolutionised  the  whole  art  of  subterranean  warfare.  He 
found  that  by  nsing  very  large  charges  he  obtained  an  in- 
terior commotion  sufficient  to  destroy  galleries  at  a  distance 
equal  to  four  tiines  the  lino  of  least  resistance.  He  gave 
to  mines  so  charged  the  name  of  "  globes  of  oompression." 
By  their  employment  the  besieger  could  clear  the  ground 
for  a  considerable  distanee  without  coming  himself  within 

.  range  of  the  more  limited  mines  of  defence.  They  were  Srst 
nsed  in  war  at  the  siege  of  Schweidnits  in  1702.     These 

'  globes,  however,  required  considerable  time  for  their  prep- 
aration, since  to  give  them  a  long  line  of  least  resistance 
it  was  necessary  to  descend  to  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface  and  employ  a  long  branch  to  give  room  for  the 
requisite  tamping.  This  enabled  an  active  enemy  to  place 
a  small  mine  near  them  and  destroy  them;  nntil  Mons( 
discovered  that  by  increasing  the  charge  the  tamping 
might  be  diminished. 

Belidor's  globes  of  compression  had  an  effect  upon  sys- 
tems of  countermines  similar  to  that  which  artillery  had 
npon  fortifications ;  that  is,  it  became  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence to  be  an  active  and  not  a  passive  one.  The  com- 
plicated and  costly  system  of  countermines  gave  way  to 
simpler  preliminary  arrangements,  with  a  view  to  greater 
vigilance  and  activity  during  the  time  of  action.  Some 
military  engineers  have  proposed  to  drop .  countermines 
altogether,  but  that,  it  is  believed,  they  cannot  afford  to  do. 
The  most  recent  employment  of  mines  on  a  large  scale 
was  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  185S.  An  excellent  ac- 
count of  them  is  given  in  the  JOi/emt  de  Sebattopol,  expott 
de  la  Querre  touterraine,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
6en.  Todleben  by  Col.  Frolow  of  the  engineers,  and  printed 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1870,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 

'       for  an  illustration  of  the  subject.  0.  H.  Ernst. 

JHine'villO)  post-v.  of  Horiah  tp.,  Essex  eo.,  V.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Champlain  and  Moriah  R.  R.,  has  valuable  iron- 
mines. 

Minghet'ti  (Marco),  b.  in  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1818; 
studied  physical  and  social  science  almost  without  assist- 
ance, and  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  he  travelled  extensively 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Oermany.  In  1846  he  pronounced  a 
discourse  at  Bologna  on  the  oom-law  reform  in  England,  de- 
claring himself  in  favor  of  free  trade.  His  next  work  was  a 
Dialogue  oh  the  Philoeophg  o/Hietnry.  In  1864  he  published 
an  essay  on  the  Deeag  nf  the  Fine  Arte  and  a  eulogy  on 
Qastano  Reeehi ;  in  1850  a  treatise  entitled  Delia  Eeono- 
nia  pMbliea,  deUe  $ue  attinente  eon  la  morale  e  eol  diritto, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works.  Meanwhile, 
Hinghetti  had  established  -in  1846  a  Journal,  72  FeUineo, 


which  gave  him  great  consideration  at  Bologna.  In  1847 
he  was  invited  to  Rome  as  member  of  the  Consulta  della 
Finanie.  In  1848  he  was  named  by  Pins  IX.  minister  of 
public  instruction,  but  on  the  defection  of  the  pope  from 
the  liberal  cause  Uinghetti  left  the  ministry  ana  hastened 
to  the  Lombard  camp,  where  he  was  appointed  captain  on 
the  staff  of  Carlo  Alberto.  After  the  battle  of  Qoito  he  was 
created  major,  and  after  that  of  Custoia  (1848)  he  was  deo- 
orated  by  the  hand  of  the  king  himself.  Rossi  invited  him 
to  form  a  part  of  his  constitutional  ministry.  Mingfaetti 
arrived  at  Rome  on  the  very  day  of  the  assassination  of 
his  friend,  and  at  once  published  an  indignant  protest 
against  the  infamous  crime.  Pius  IX.  desired  Minghetti 
to  take  the  pUce  of  the  murdered  minister,  but  he  refused, 
and  returned  to  the  Fiedmontese  army.  After  the  battle 
of  Novara  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  private  studies,  tak- 
ing part  in  politics  only  when  it  was  necessary  to  sustain 
the  policy  of  Cavonr.  In  18&8  he  went  to  Egypt  and  Sinai ; 
in  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Cavour  secretary-general  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  secure  the  . 
annexation  of  the  duchies  and  of  the  Romagna.  After  the 
peace  of  Villafranca  he  became  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  the  Romagna,  and  upon  the  annexation  he  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament  from  Bologna.  In  1860,  Minghetti 
was  named  minister  of  the  interior,  in  1862  minister  of 
finance,  and  at  the  same  time  president  of  the  council ;  In 
1864  he  effected  a  loan  of  700,000,000  fVanos,  and  with  the 
concurrence  and  aid  of  Peruzzi  brought  about  the  famous 
September  convention  which  transferred  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  Florence.  In  the  Menabrea  ministry 
Minghetti  was  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial department.  At  present  (1875)  he  is  president  of 
the  council  and  minister  of  finance,  and  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  cultivated  and  powerful  writer  and  an  elo- 
quent orator. 

■in'gO*  tp.  of  White  eo.,  Ark.    Pop.  80. 

Mingo,  tp.  of  Bates  oo.,  Ho.    Pop.  789. 

Mingo,  tp.  of  Sampson  co.,  IT.  C.    Pop.  1240. 

Mingo,  tp.  of  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  627. 

Mingo,  tp.  of  Randolph  co..  West  Va.    Pop.  537. 

Minlio,  or  Entre  Donro-e-Minho,  the  northern- 
most, the  most  densely  peopled,  and  the  best  cultivated 
province  of  Portugal,  is  bonnded  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  N. 
by  the  Minho,  and  S.  by  the  Donro.  Area,  2044  square 
miles.  Pop.  971,001.  The  snrfaee  is  much  diversified  by 
mountains  and  valleys;  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  but  the 
mild,  moist  climate,  the  eopions  streams  fit  for  irrigation, 
and  a  most  careftal  cultivation  hare  made  it  very  produc- 
tive. Useful  minerals  are  found,  bat  not  mneh  worked. 
Trade  and  manufactures  are  flourishing.    Cap.  Oporto. 

Minho  [Spanish  Jfi'flo],  a  river  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
rises  in  Qalicia,  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  after  a 
course  of  130  miles. 

Min'iatnre,  a  delicate  style  of  painting,  generally  ap- 
plied to  very  small  portraits,  whence  a  "  miniature."  The 
word  is  also  used  as  an  adjective  to  indicate  anything  in  a 
reduced  form  retaining  all  its  original  appearance.  Thus, 
"  Tragedy  is  the  miniature  of  human  life."  The  term  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  minium, "  vermilion,"  once  employed 
in  MSS.  for  capital  letters,  which  were  afterwards  devel- 
oped into  ornaments  with  small  portraits.  In  Middle 
Latin  miniare  means  to  "color"  or  "write  in  red."  The 
word  "  miniature  "  long  continued  to  be  nsed  for  red.  "  If 
the  names  of  other  saints  are  distinguished  with  miniature, 
the  Virgin's  ought  to  shine  with  gold."  (Hieke.)  Warton 
uses  miniatHre  for  colored  with  red. 

Miniature  painting  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — that 
of  the  illuminated  manuscripts,  which  was  always  executed 
on  parchment,  and  the  modern  art  so  called,  applicable  to 
any  material,  but  for  which  ivory  plates  almost  invariably 
serve  as  the  ground.  The  miniatori  or  illuminators  of  the 
Middle  J^gm  were  distinguished  for  great  care,  especially 
in  the  preparation  of  their  colors,  which  are  generally  as 
fresh  to-day  as  when  first  applied.  After  the  invention  of 
printing  had  superseded  calligraphy  and  illumination,  the 
demand  for  pictures,  whether  small  portraits  or  reduced 
copies  of  larger  works,  by  no  means  diminished ;  it  in  fact 
greatly  increased,  and  the  art  assumed  new  characteristics. 
Thongh  less  modern  in  many  respects  than  their  Italian 
contemporaries,  Hemling,  and  especially  Holbein  (d.  1554), 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  present  miniature. 
The  earlier  painters  used  egg,  gum,  or  glue  as  a  vehicle, 
though  D'Agincourt  mentions  some  works  the  colors  of 
which  were  insoluble  in  water.  They  always  employed 
body-oolors  thickened  with  white ;  thus,  the  shades  were 
not  executed  with  a  transparent  medium,  but  with  light 
colors  which  were  opaque.  Many  of  the  old  miniaturists 
painted  in  oil.     Opaque  coloring  was  really  better  suited 
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to  parchment  and  to  the  atate  of  art  at  that  time  than  the 
transparent.  But  as  it  was  found  that  the  exqniiiito  and 
peculiar  tone  of  Ivory  with  its  barely  perceptible  grain 
(see  IvoBv)  bore  a  resembrance  to  the  human  complexion, 
transparent  hues  were  more  and  more  employed,  until  the 
body-colors  were  limited  to  drapery  and  the  accessories. 
In  fact,  the  delicate  cross-hatching  or  cancellation  which 
is  peculiar  to  ivory,  and  which  aids  in  producing  the  infi- 
nite blendings  of  the  skin,  had  a  great  influence  in  not 
only  inducing  the  free  use  of  transparent  colors,  but  in 
changing  the  style  from  stippling  (or  dotting),  or  washing 
and  broad  coloring,  to  katekiny,  or  making  repeated  small 
lines,  which  are  graduated  and  varied  in  every  possible 
way  to  produce  the  requisite  effect.  At  present,  opaque 
colors  are  very  sparingly  used  for  occasional  touching. 
The  paints  and  brushes  are  the  same  which  are  employed 
in  all  water-color  painting  or  illuminating.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  miniaturists  may  be  cited  Nicholas 
Hilliard  (d.  1619),  Isaac  Oliver  (d.  1617),  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Queen  Elizabeth;  Anne  Sogers  (1550),  Jean 
Hielich  (1572),  Giovanni  Cerva  (1820),  F.  de  Lianno 
(1626),  J.Llgorio  (1627),  Scoria  (1631),  F.  and  M.de  Cos- 
tello  (1636),  Castulli  (1637),  Bauer  (1640),  Da  Ouerrier 
(1659),  Stefaneschi  (1659),  Fruitiers  (1660), -Oliver  (1660), 
Gerbier  (1661),  T.  Flatman  (1668),  Sam.  Cooper  (1672), 
who  painted  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.;  Padre  Pittorino 
(1662),  Berganzone  (1662),  Garzoni  (1670).  With  the 
eighteenth  century  miniature  painting  became  more  pop- 
ular than  ever,  the  unlimited  gallantry  of  the  Begency  in 
France  causing  a  great  demand  for  pictures,  especially  for 
nude  subjects.  This  had  at  least  one  good  result  in  the  in- 
creased study  of  anatomy  and  flesh-tints.  Prominentamong 
thdke  routt  of  the  pencil  was  Klingstedt  (b.  at  Riga  1657 ; 
d.  at  Paris  1734),  who  called  himself  the  "  Raphael  of 
snuff-boxes,"  since  such  works  as  his  were  invariably  set 
in  such  objects.  The  duke  de  la  Ferres  once  paid  12,000 
livres  for  a  Leda  by  Arland  of  Geneva,  which  picture  the 
artist  in  a  fit  of  penitence  repurchased  and  destroyed. 
Ladies  now  began  to  distinguish  themselves  as  minia- 
turists; among  these  were  Elisabeth  Sophie  Cheron  (1711) 
and  Giovanna  Maria  Clementina.  Greatest  of  all  the 
artists  of  her  time  in  this  style  was  the  Venetian  Rosalba 
Carrara,  who  came  to  Paris  about  1720.  Her  chief  work 
was  a  portrait  of  Louis  XV.  Aboat  1750,  Mass^  was  the 
popular  miniaturist.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  the  mar- 
shal de  Rioholieu,  which  Voltaire  in  a  poom  declares  was 
to  he  found  in  a  thousand  snuff-boxes.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished miniaturists  of  this  time  mentioned  by  Millin 
(Di'ctionnairc  det  Beaux  Artt,  1806)  and  Laronsse  {Diet. 
Vnin.)  are  Jacques  Ferrand,  Charlier,  and  Garand,  who 
painted  Diderot;  Joseph  Camerata  (1764),  Melendez, 
Baudouin,  G.  A.  Wolfgang,  De  Meytens  (1770),  Ismael 
Mengs,  and  Joan  Gros.  Under  Louis  XVI.  miniatures 
became  still  more  the  fashion ;  the  art  was  specially  pat- 
ronized by  Marie  Antoinette.  The  great  artists  of  this 
era  were  Vincent,  Do  la  Chauss^e,  Mosnier,  De  Musson, 
K9uig,  Chodowiecky,  FUger,  De  Villors,  and  the  great  Hall, 
a  Swede,  called  by  bis  contemporaries  the  Van  Dyok  of 
miniatnre  painting.  He  was  followed  by  Sicoardi  and 
Fragonard,  Vestier  and  Niiol  Halle.  With  the  next  gen- 
eration came  Saint,  Isabey,  Augnstin,  and  Duchesne  do 
Oisors  (b.  1770,  d.  1856).  This  latter  is  claimed  by  the 
French,  not  without  reason,  as  the  greatest  of  modem 
miniature  painters.  He  was  in  this  as  in  enamels  a  true 
artist.  This  art  has  produced  many  distinguished  female 
painters ;  among  others  of  our  time,  Mme.  de  Mirbel  and 
Mme.  Herbelin.  In  England  and  America  the  names  of 
Hoskins,  Gibson,  Newton,  Ross,  Thorbum,  Malbone, 
Charles  Fraser,  Inman,  and  Staig  are  well  known.  The 
last  phase  of  miniature  painting  is  one  of  decadence,  since 
it  ooosists  simply  of  applying  color  to  photographs.  This 
has  become  an  art  by  itself,  and  is  rapidly  improving,  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  its  best  development  its  best 
productions  are  thus  far  very  much  inferior  to  third-class 
miniatures.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law  in  art  that. substitu- 
tion of  mechanism  for  human  skill  involves  deterioration. 
The  principal  works  on  this  subject  are  the  Traitl  de  la 
Miniature,  by  Catherine  Perrot  (1625);  F£libien,  Entrf- 
iieni  lur  lo  Vies,  etc.  dee  pltu  excellent  Peintrei  (vol.  vi.) ; 
Traitf  de  Miniature,  etc.  (Lyons,  1672) ;  JVie  School  of  Min- 
iature (1733)  and  Art  of  Painting  in  Miniature  (1750),  both 
from  the  French;  TJAcadimie  de  la  Peinture,  etc.  (Paris, 
1679) ;  EliiB  Brennesi,  Nomenclatnra  trilinguie,  etc.  (1680) ; 
Traitt  de  Miniature,  by  Vincent  de  Montpetit  (1765); 
Trattato  del  Dieegno  e  della  Pittatura  in  Miniatura  (Venice, 
1668) ;  Introduction  d  la  Miniature,  par  M.  Wayol  (Amst., 
1771) ;  Traili  eur  I' Art  de  peindre  en  Miniature,  etc.,  par  M. 
Violet  (Paris,  1788);  £l(men»  de  la  Peinture,  by  De  Piles; 
Bellart,  £cole  de  la  Miniature  (1817) ;  L.  Mansion,  Lettree 
eur  la  Miniature  (1823),  a  book  in  which  the  principles  of 
painting  are  tanght  in  a  series  of  sentimental  letters  to  a 


young  lady,  the  whole  ending  with  a  marriage.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of.it  was  pnblished  by  R.  Ackermann. 
Also,  Manuel  de  Miniature,  by  Viguier  and  Langlois  Lon- 
gueville  {Encyclopfdie  Roret).  All  the  artists'  color-shops 
at  the  present  day  can  supply  the  student  with  cheap 
handbooks  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  minia- 
ture painting.  Cbables  G.  Lelakd. 

Sliiii^'  (Claude  ^tiexne),  b.  at  Paris  abont  1805 ;  en- 
tered early  the  army  as  a  volunteer ;  fought  in  Algeria ; 
was  made  a  captain  in  1849 ;  became  a  teacher  in  gunnery 
at  the  school  of  Vincennes  in  1852,  and  went  in  1858  to 
^SJPt  ''  superintendent  of  a  factory  of  firearms  on  the 
invitation  of  the  viceroy.  In  1849  he  brought  out  his  in- 
vention of  the  rifle-ball  which  is  called  after  him.  It  is 
cylindrical,  conical  in  the  front,  hollow  in  the  rear,  and 
provided  with  a  ridge  of  thin  iron,  which  by  being  pressed 
into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel  when  the  ball  is  forced 
through,  gives  to  this  a  mnob  higher  precision  and  ran^. 
His  invention  was  the  first  application  of  the  principle  of 
expansion  in  the  construction  of  firearms. 

Sfinier;  post-v.  of  Little  Mackinaw  tp.,  Tazewell  co., 
111.,  on  the  Cnicago  and  Alton  R.  R. 

Min'imy  in  music,  an  open-headed  note  equal  in  time- 
value  to  half  a  semibreve,  and  hence  often  called  a  '*  half- 
note."  As  the  semibreve  is  in  length  the  half  of  a  "  breve," 
so  the  name  "  minim  "  (Lat.  tninio)  seems  to  imply  or  sug- 
gest a  similar  relation  to  the  semibreve. 

Min'ims,  or  Minimi  [Lat.  minimiw,  "the  least"], 
Order  of  the,  instituted  by  St.  Francis  de  Paula  about 
1436,  under  the  name  of  "  Hermits  of  St.  Francis  ;"  con- 
firmed in  1474  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  name  changed  to 
Minims  by  Alexander  II.  They  are  also  called  Paulincrs ; 
in  France,  Bons-Hommes ;  in  Spain,  Fathers  of  Victory, 
from  a  victory  over  the  Moors  gained  by  Ferdinand  IV., 
according  to  the  prediction  of  the  founder.  Convents  of 
nuns  were  established  in  1495  in  Spain,  and  in  1621  in 
France.  Agreeably  to  their  name,  humility  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  and  with  the  usual  vows  of  poverty, 
continence,  and  obedience,  the  most  rigid  abstinence  was 
inculcated,  animal  food,  as  well  as  butter,  cheese,  and  milk, 
being  prohibited,  and  their  dress  was  coarse  and  black. 
At  one  time  the  order  extended  through  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  even  into  Asia. 

Minimnm.    Sec  Maxika  ahd  Miniha, 

JHinimam  Squares.  See  Squares,  Least,  Method  of. 

Mining  Engineering.  Mining  is  the  most  important, 
next  to  agriculture,  of  all  the  arts  of  civilisation,  oeoause 
it  goes  directly  to  the  supplies  of  nature,  and  forms  the 
basis  also  of  all  those  manufacturing  intcrexts  which  use 
mineral  or  metallic  products.  As  an  art,  mining  is  an  art 
of  excavation,  but  as  a  aoienee,  it  may  be  considered  justly 
as  the  science  of  avoiding  excavation,  since  the  true  skill 
of  the  engineer  is  to  design  and  develop  his  underground 
works  so  as  to  reach  and  remove  the  valuable  masses  en- 
tirely if  possible,  and  no  more. 

The  miner's  method  of  excavating,  whether  in  galleries 
or  on  larger  fivnts  of  attack,  consists  essentially  in  first 
undermining  the  face  of  rock  and  then  prying,  wedging, 
or  blowing  it  down.  The  tools  and  instruments  for  this 
are  picks,  wedges,  hand-drills,  power-drills,  cutting-ma- 
chines, and  blasting-powders,  among  which  last  the  com- 
pounds of  nitro-glycerine  are  the  most  handy  and  ooonomi- 
cal.  Besides  the  undermining  at  the  bottom  of  the  faoe,  it 
is  often  expedient  to  disengage  the  sides  also  with  the 
pick ;  the  wedges,  therefore,  if  used,  or  the  drill-holes  and 
shots,  are  placed  near  the  top.  The  perfecting  of  this  busi- 
ness at  present  tends  to  the  use  of  power-drills  and  cut- 
ting-machines run  by  compressed  air  sent  from  the  surface, 
and  also,  of  course,  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  new  blasting 
explosives  which  are  proved  aavantageons. 

Many  mines  have  been  begnn  by  a  simple  quarrying  on 
the  outcrop  of  a  mineral  deposit,  but  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  supporting  the  yawning  sides,  the  groat  amount 
of  dead  earth  and  rock  to  bo  disposed  of,  and  the  trouble 
from  rain  and  surface-water,  as  well  as  that  of  infiltration, 
invalidate  this  method  so  decidedly  that  at  the  depth  of 
100  feet  mostly  the  science  of  deep  mining  has  to  he  in- 
voked. Desirable  as  it  is  to  oar  or  hoist  the  least  possible 
dead  rock,  yet  it  is  impracticable  to  avoid  making  certain 
and  ample  preparatory  works  in  the  mosses  surrounding  a 
mineral  vein  before  the  attack  or  exploitation  can  be  properly 
commenced.  Tbeseworksaretunnels,  shafts,  and  adits.  Any 
mineral  deposit,  or  that  part  of  a  deposit  which  lies  shore  : 
the  highest  water  of  the  adjacent  valleys,  ought  to  be  reached 
by  a  tunnel,  and  that  is  a  universally  accepted  rule,  particu- 
larly in  metallic  mining.  The  advantages  of  a  tunnel  are  the 
saving  of  hoisting  and  pumping ;  the  fact  that  a  tunnel  is 
a  more  searching  prospecting  work  than  a  shaft,  sinoo  in  a 
mining  region  fViU  of  parallel  veins— which  is  usually  the 
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cue  in  metalliferona  districts — tlie  tnnnel  may  intersect 
the  whole  ry  stem ;  and  finally  because  tlie  taanel  ie  cheap- 
est to  malte.  Below  the  superfleial  drainage  a  vein  or  bed 
must  be  reached  by  a  shaft  or  a  slope,  with  a  series  of  hori- 
lontal  adits,  spaced  conveniently  apart,  which  lead  to  the 
mineral  mass  at  different  levels. 

If  we  imagine  an  inclined  tabular  deposit,  such  as  a  me- 
tallic vein  usually  is,  and  as  a  coal-bed  may  be,  it  would 
seem  cheapest  to  run  down  in  it  by  means  of  a  slope  dug 
in  the  material  itself.  That  process,  in  fact,  turns  out  the 
valuable  matter  at  once,  and  might  more  or  less  pay  for 
itself  while  in  operation;  but  as  a  shall  or  slope  is  the 
moat  important  of  all  the  preparatory  works,  usually  being 
intended  to  endure,  and  requiring  substantiality  for  the  in- 
cessant needs  of  hoisting  and  pumping,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  such  a  construction  solid,  and  therefore  a  slope  in  a 
vein  must  be  supported  by  flanking  masses  devoted  to  that 
object  alone.  In  a  coal-mine  this  sacrifice  is  not  of  much 
importance,  but  in  a  metallic  one  it  might  be  a  greater  loss 
than  the  slight  advantage  of  a  slope  would  compensate  for. 
Moreover,  a  slope  to  a  given  level  is  longer  and  more 
irregular  than  a  shaft  sunk  vertically  in  the  country-rock ; 
the  development  of  hoisting-ways,  cables,  pump-rods,  pipes, 
etc.  is  therefore  greater  and  the  service  more  inconvenient. 

Supposing,  then,  that  a  vertical  shaft  for  the  attack  of  a 
vein  nas  been  sunk,  and  as  deep  down  at  once  as  various 
reasons  will  allow,  it  is  next  put  into  connection  with  the 
deposit  by  means  of  the  adits,  which  are  galleries  sloping 
a  little  towards  the  shaft  for  drainage  and  rolling.  These, 
like  the  shaft,  should  be  ample  for  the  circulation  expected, 
and  spaced  apart  vertically  say  100  feet.  The  cross-section 
of  •  shaft  adapted  to  hoisting,  pumping,  and  ladders,  or  a 
man-engine,  all  together,  may  oe  20  by  30  or  more,  and 
the  section  of  galleries  for  single  track  about  6  by  6  feet. 
From  where  the  adits  pierce  the  vein  next  are  mn  gang- 
ways to  right  and  left  in  the  vein  itself.  These  make  the 
different  levels ;  and  as  they  are  permanent  ways  for  roll- 
ing,- they  have  the  same  dimension  as  the  adits,  and  like 
them  and  the  shaft  are  strongly  timbered.  Finally,  these 
levels  being  put  into  communication  by  slopes  in  the  vein 
— 200  feet  apart,  for  example — the  mineral  mass  is  seen 
to  be  subdivided  into  a  set  of  parallelopipeds  100  by  200, 
and  presenting  each  four  disengaged  angles  on  which 
they  may  be  easily  attacked  for  the  prosecution  of  exploit- 
ation. This  finishes  the  preparatory  work,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  sucn  interior  preparation  should 
always  be  kept  up  and  urged  quite  far  in  advance  of  the 
exploitation  proper,  so  as  to  explore  the  vein  for  at  least  a 
year's  work  in  prospect. 

Exploitation  is  the  taking  out  of  the  parallelopideds  so 
prepared  and  exposed.  If  such  a  parallelopiped  be  at- 
tacked on  on  upper  comer  by  miners,  who  with  pick,  drill- 
bar,  and  shovel  delve  into  and  break  away  the  mass  be- 
neath them,  such  is  called  underhand  stoping ;  and  for  ease 
and  celerity  of  work  the  workmen  are  spaced  behind  each 
other  12  or  15  feet,  so  that  the  mass  attacked  necessarily 
takes  the  form  of  steps.  And  indeed  to  look  into  the  flank 
of  raeh  a  stope  is  to  see  a  rude  great  stairway  inclined  to 
one  side,  wide  as  the  vein,  and  oeeupied  by  laborers,  who 
by  the  dim  light  of  lamps  and  candles  are  employed  in 
picking,  drilling,  prying  down,  blasting,  or  pushing  and 
hanling  the  breached  and  sorted  ore  down  to  the  gangway 
beneath.  The  gangue  and  refuse  sorted  out  from  the  ore- 
matter  is  piled  up  behind  the  miner  on  platforms  between 
the  walls  of  the  vein ;  and  in  most  all  metallio  veins,  always 
in  thin  ones,  the  refuse  furnishes  a  complete  and  substan- 
tial filling  for  the  chasm  which  the  miner  makes.  This 
filling,  however,  in  nnderhand  stoping  requires  the  acces- 
sory support  of  considerable  timber.  Overhand  stoping  is 
where  the  workmen  attack  one  of  the  lower  angles  of  a 
parallelopiped.  In  this  case  the  miners,  all  of  them,  are, 
as  it  were,  undermining  the  whole  parallelopiped ;  the  one 
in  advance  is  directly  on  the  timoering  of  the  gangway 
beneath  him;  the  refuse  is  piled  up  behind  on  this  timber- 
ing, and  the  other  miners  follow  standing  on  that  or  on 
trestles,  so  that  the  profile  of  attack  becomes  and  shows 
like  a  stairway  upside  down. 

In  comparing  these  two  methods  it  is  seen  that  both 
serve  to  extract  the  entirety  of  the  valuable  mass,  which 
is  the  first  requisite,  but  differ  considerably  in  other  ways. 
In  underhand  stoping  the  miner,  for  example,  treads  on 
the  vein-matter  itself;  therefore  this  method  ought  not  to 
be  used  for  coal.  The  filling  exacts  more  timber,  and  the 
getting  down  to  the  gangway  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  easy 
as  in  overhand  stoping.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  gravity 
is  always  an  aid  to  the  miner,  but  sometimes  endangers 
bis  position.  He  stands  on  the  refuse,  and  in  the  inter- 
stices thereof  it  might  therefore  happen  that  valuable 
Ctioles  would  be  lost,  unless  it  is  covered  with  cloth  or 
rds.  Underhand  stoping  is  therefore  best  for  mining 
praeiooi  metal,  and  overhand  for  oooL    When  the  vein 


lies  flat  it  is  evident  that  the  same  profile  of  steps  may  be 
laid  out  for  the  attack;  but  then,  also,  a  larger  style  may 
be  adopted  with  advantage,  and  particularly  in  coal-beds, 
where  it  is  always  an  object  to  get  out  the  material  in  am- 
ple dimensions.  Either  then  longer  steps  are  designed, 
with  several  miners  on  each  faoe,  or  the  long-wall  method 
is  applied.  This,  which  is  common  now  even  in  beds  of 
coal  nine  to  ten  feet  thick,  where  strong  propping  is  at- 
tainable, consists  in  attacking  a  long,  straight  line  of  face 
with  all  the  miners  abreast.  They  prop  behind  them,  aiid 
if  there  is  refuse  suiBeient  to  fill  up  in  rear,  they  do  so, 
reserving  open  rolling  ways  to  the  shaft.  This  method  is 
convenient  for  every  element  of  interior  economy,  such  as 
rolling,  ventilating,  lighting,  overseeing,  etc.  If  filling 
cannot  l>e  procured  adequate  to  replenish  the  vacancy, 
then  what  little  there  may  be  is  built  into  pillars  or  walls, 
and  the  ground  is  allowed  to  sink  upon  these,  or  even  com- 
pletely down  if  the  rolling-ways  can  be  kept  open  by  hack- 
ing into  the  roof. 

The  exploitation  of  thick  veins  is  effected  by  different 
dispositions.  For  example,  when  there  is  abundant  filling 
they  may  be  attacked  ttom  below  upward,  taking  out  hor- 
izontal slices,  which  are  successively  filled ;  or,  again,  where 
caving  is  allowable,  they  may  be  taken  from  above  down- 
ward, each  slice  being  treated  like  a  horizontal  bod,  with- 
out filling.  It  is  found  sometimes  profitable  to  introduce 
filling  brought  from  the  exterior;  it  is  convenient  then  to 
take  the  mineral  mass  in  narrow  vertical  slices,  dumping 
in  the  filling ;  and  finally  the  method  by  pillars  and  gal- 
leries is  applicable  anywhere.  That  title  ordinarily  re- 
fers to  an  exploitation  in  which  the  pillars  are  used  for 
support  alone,  and  are  supposed  to  be  left  and  abandoned 
utterly.  This  relinquishes  one-tbird  to  one-half  the  ma- 
terial in  the  earth,  and  is  the  worst  possible  almost,  though 
in  thick  veins  of  cheap  ore  or  coal  sometimes  the  only  one 
possible.  It  is  combined  often,  however,  with  a  subsequent 
robbing  of  the  pillars,  whereby  it  becomes  more  economical 
and  rational.  The  robbing  involves  caving  of  course,  and 
when  the  creep  of  the  caving  can  be  oommanded  nicely  the 
method  is  as  exhaustive  as  any. 

All  the  foregoing,  except  underhand  stoping,  applies  to 
coal-mining,  but  this  last  is  at  the  same  time  a  larger  and 
yet  a  more  delicate  kind  of  mining  than  metallic.  Coal- 
mining difl'ers  from  other  mining  principally  because  the 
fronts  ought  to  be  larger,  because  there  is  comparatively 
little  refuse  in  ordinary  coal-beds,  and  because  the  genera- 
tion and  blowing  out  of  fire-damp  in  fiery  mines  exact  pe- 
culiar lighting,  particular  ventilation,  and  besides  a  dis- 
position of  works  in  which  the  different  portions,  and  even 
the  different  breasts,  are  isolated  one  from  another,  so  that 
an  accident  in  one  may  not  compromise  all.  This  consid- 
eration leads  to  disposing  the  main  plan  in  boundaries, 
with  walls  of  eoal  left  between,  and  also  to  the  well-known 
style  of  pillar-and-stall  exploitation.  In  this  the  pillars 
are  long  strips  left  between  the  stalls,  which  are  headings 
run  into  the  coal,  directed  so  as  to  take  an  easy  grade,  and 
out  of  which  the  coal  is  entirely  won.  The  pillars  are  in- 
tended to  be  subsequently  cut  through  and  robbed  out ;  in 
the  mean  time  there  is  in  each  front  or  breast  quite  a  se- 
clusion from  outside  damage.  The  perfection  of  an  ex- 
ploitation is  to  get  out  all  the  valuable  material,  and  noth- 
ing else,  with  rapidity  and  with  safety  and  comfort  to  the 
miners. 

Interior  Trantporiatitm. — From  the  f^nts  down  to  the 
gangways  the  matters  are  sent  in  barrows,  sledges,  shutes, 
or  cars.  In  the  main-ways  there  are  always  railroads ;  the 
tracks  are  narrow  and  the  rails  light,  but  laid  best  on  sleep- 
ers, as  above-groDod.  The  cars  may  be  iron  or  wood ; 
they  must  have  a  low  centre  of  gravity  ;  wheels  close  to- 
gether, for  the  curves  are  short,  and  encumber  with  the 
least  possible  dead  weight.  The  motors  are  men  and  boys, 
mules,  small  horses,  stationary  engines  with  endless  chains 
to  take  trains,  and  now  also  locomotives  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Examples  of  great  drains  used  as  canals  for  subter- 
ranean transportation  are  also  not  unfamiliar. 

Hoiiting. — At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  is  planted  a  great 
derrick,  usually  mada  with  four  uprights,  on  top  of  which 
are  two  large  sheaves  or  palleys  to  bend  the  cables  from  the 
shaft  to  the  winding-drums  or  reels.  The  cables  are  hemp, 
aloes,  iron  or  steel  wire,  and  either  round  or  flat ;  they  are 
terminated  with  an  end  of  chain,  which  is  hooked  on  to  the 
buckets,  skips,  or  cages.  The  cages,  now  so  prevalently 
Dsed,  are  simple  elevators,  which  carry  one  or  more  cars ; 
they  are  guided  by  vertical  strips  of  timber  fixed  to  the 
sides  of  the  hoisting-way  for  that  purpose,  and  these  also 
serve  in  connection  with  the  parachutes,  which  ought  to  be 
attached  to  all  cages,  partieularly  if  miners  are  hoisted  in 
them.  Parachutes  are  of  various  patterns ;  the  best  are 
probably  those  with  toothed  eccentric  wheels,  which,  when 
the  cable  breaks,  incmst  themselves  into  both  lateral  flanks 
of  each  guide.    The  advantages  of  parachutes  and  guides 
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are  immense  in  increasing  the  safety  and  rapidity  of  hoilt- 
ing.  The  best  winding  apparataj  is  for  round  cables  oon- 
ieal  drams,  and  reels  for  Sat.  The  operation  of  hoisting 
is  for  many  reasons  delicate,  and  the  engine  oaght  to  be 
sensitive.  The  best  hoisting  system  of  these  is  oomposed 
of  two  horiiontal  cylinders,  without  any  fly-wheel  ii  pos- 
sible. 

Pumping. — The  pnmps  of  a  deep  mine  are  composed  of 
a  series  of  liits,  each  more  than  100  feet  high.  All  the 
pnmps  are  force-pumps  with  plungers,  except  the  lowest, 
whiea  is  a  lift-pump,  more  convenient  for  following  the 
sinking  of  the  shaft  or  being  moved  about.  One  main  rod 
of  wood  and  iron  stretches  tcoxa  top  to  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
and  to  this  are  fixed  by  spurs  or  shoulders  the  rods  of  the 
fprce-pumps.  The  weight  of  the  main  rod  is  almost  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  column  to  lift ;  therefore  the  work 
of  the  engine  is  limited  to  lifting  that  rod,  which  when  re- 
leased sinks  and  moves  the  plungers.  If  lift-pumps  were 
used  alone,  the  engine  would  have  to  lift  rods  and  water  at 
the  same  time,  thereby  doubling  its  work.  The  best  pump- 
engines  undoubtedly  are  single-acting,  with  large  ottt-on. 
Double-aotiug  engines  would  diminish  the  required  sise  of 
lift-pipe,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  in  the  interior  of 
mines,  but  on  the  whole  the  Cornish  engine  is  preferred  ; 
and  this  is  usually  arranged  with  a  cataract  or  some  other 
automatic  machinery  for  regulating  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute.  The  lift-pipes  are  ordinarily  cast  iron,  either 
galvanised  or  lined  with  wood  if  the  waters  are  corrosive. 

Ventilation  is  either  natural  or  artificial.  Many  circum- 
stances may  cause  a  natural  draught  between  two  orifices, 
such  as  difference  of  level,  difference  of  section,  variety  of 
exposure,  and  prevailing  winds.  Artificial  ventilation  is 
produced  by  pneumatic  machines,  the  cheapest  of  which 
IS  the  old  Harti  blower ;  by  fans,  such  as  Quibal's  and 
Fabry's;  by  furnaces,  a  common  and  cheap  method,  but 
dangerous  in  fiery  mines ;  and  by  jets  of  steam.  The  use 
of  compressed  air  in  the  drills  of  mines  assists  ventilation, 
but  not  so  much  as  might  be  imagined.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  found  preferable  to  ventilate  by  drawing  out  the  air, 
rather  than  by  forcing  it  in ;  and  this  course  is  particularly 
advantageous  in  coal-mines,  because  by  rarefying  the  air, 
instead  of  condensing  it,  the  fire-damp  is  more  freely  lib- 
erated to  be  wafted  away.  The  difference  between  blowing- 
machines  for  mines  and  metallurgy  is  principally  that 
metalluTgioal  machines  push  small  volumes  of  nir  at  great 
velocities,  and  mining  machines  draw  large  volumes  at  small 
reloeities.  The  amount  of  air  required  for  any  mine  can 
hardly  be  told  except  by  experiment.  As  for  the  distribution 
of  it,  a  general  principle  is  to  carry  the  current  low  down  at 
first,  directing  it  afterwards  through  the  works  upward,  and 
split  into  numerous  untainted  streams,  until  it  reaches  the 
upcast.  In  coal-mines  it  is  imperative  to  split  the  air 
without  stint,  in  order  to  subserve  the  isolatioD  of  the 
works ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  found  to  be  easier  anywhere 
to  move  a  given  amount  of  air  in  split  currents  than  in 
entire  ones.  The  directing  and  modifying  of  the  currents 
is  effected  by  doors  and  air-shutes  in  the  mine-ways.  Most 
miners  who  perish  by  explosion  in  ooal-mines  are  victims 
not  of  the  fire-damp,  but  of  the  choke-damp,  or  carbonic 
aoid,  which  stations  in  the  works  after  the  oatastropbe, 
particularly  if  the  doors  and  ventilating-flnes  are  disabled ; 
therefore,  in  these  dangerous  mines  the  means  and  poten- 
tiality of  ventilation  are  vitally  important. 

Milling  at  coal-mines  consists  only  in  breaking,  picking, 
screening,  and  washing  the  coal.  The  breakers  are  toothed 
cylinders;  the  screens  are  revolving  trammels,  with  differ- 
ent-sisod  apertures  for  sorting  the  lumps  as  they  pass 
through;  the  washing  is  done  in  large  jigs  or  cisterns, 
where  the  coal,  like  metallic  ore  in  smaller  apparatus  of 
the  same  kind,  is  subjected  both  to  a  current  of  water  and 
to  a  movement  of  vortical  oscillation  of  the  same  impressed 
by  pistons.  Masses  of  metallio  ore  when  first  extracted 
and  dumped  are  first  broken  by  hammers  or  sledge-work 
in  a  pile-driver  frame ;  then  treated  by  jaw-omshers  and 
cylinder  rollers,  sometimes  toothed,  then  transmitted  to 
the  stamps,  which  are  of  various  patterns,  the  most  pow- 
erful being  regular  steam-pestles  working  direct  from  the 
steam-cylinder.  For  the  same  purpose  heavy  wheels  roll- 
ing in  a  circular  trough  are  used,  and  in  some  respects  to 
better  effect,  as  thoy  do  not  destroy  the  metal  when  native, 
like  stamps.  The  metallio  mud  thus  obtained  is  concen- 
trated further  by  washing  in  jigs,  shaking- tables,  cloth- 
rollers,  and  the  slimos  are  finished  off  in  sluices  and  long 
tailing  labyrinths.  It  is  advantageous,  even  in  the  cheaper 
metals,  to  carry  slimo-washing  far,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  coal  washing  tends  to  come  more  and  more  in  vogue. 

Mining   Siirrej/ing. — No   engineer  ought  to  be  content 
without  accurate  and  adequate  maps  of  his  underground 
works.     The  main  ways  are  surveyed  with  a  transit,  the 
narrower  ones  and  the  fronts  of  work  with  a  compass  and  ' 
half  circle  suspended  ttom  a  oord  stretched  at  convenient  | 


points.  The  vertical  and  horisontal  angles  and  linear 
measurements  being  referred  to  three  co-ordinate  planes, 
it  is  easy  therefrom  to  make  maps,  sections,  and  elevations, 
or  to  solve  any  problem  of  undergtonnd  projection,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  descriptive  geometry  or  trigonometry. 

F.  L.  VlHTO!t. 

Mln'ioil)  in  typography,  type  of  the  same  sise  as  that 
used  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  between  brevier  and 
nonpareil.     (See  Tvpb.) 

MiD'isink,  post-tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  T.,  traversed  by 
the  Unionvillo  branch  of  the  Erie  R.  R.     Pop.  144.?. 

Min'ister,  post-v.  of  Auglaiie  co.,  0.    Pop.  808. 

Minister  and  Minlstrya  See  Clirgt  and  CLERcrMAX. 

Milli«ter«  Fablic.  The  ministers  of  »  nation  include 
those  who  have  the  direction  of  departments  of  public  busi- 
ness (minister  of  state),  and  those  who  represent  the  state 
at  the  courts  of  other  powers  (ministers  plenipotentiary, or 
ambassadors).  A  group  of  the  former  class  form  the  min- 
istry which  in  oonstituttonal  states  form  thA  government 
In  England  it  is  donbtfbl  whether  the  cabinet  of  ministers 
has  any  definite  place  in  the  constitution,  or  whether  it  it 
merely  a  committee  of  the  privy  council.  The  last  named 
were  originally  a  body  of  the  king's  advisers,  bat  became 
too  numerous  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  sometimes  delicate 
and  intricate  deliberations  needful  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Sown  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  method  of 
promulgating  important  resolutions  was  after  deliberation 
by  the  privy  council.  In  England  the  construction  of  a 
cabinet  is  entrusted  by  the  monarch  to  some  statesman, 
who  surrounds  himself  with  the  chiefs  of  his  own  party, 
and  holds  the  reins  of  power  nntil  the  balance  of  politiad 
feeling  varies,  when  he  is  replaced  by  the  leader  of  the  op- 

Sosition.  The  premier  or  prime  minister  is  at  the  head  ss 
rst  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  oabinet  includes  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  secretaries 
of  state,  etc.  There  are  also  a  number  of  ministers  who 
hare  no  seats  in  the  cabinet.  An  organization  similar  bat 
not  identical  prevails  in  most  European  states. 

Ministers  who  represent  the  country  in  foreign  states 
may  either  be  extraordinary  ambassadors,  sent  for  some 
special  purpose,  and  with  powers  relating  only  to  that  par- 
ticular object  of  their  mission,  or  may  be  accredited  repre- 
sentatives, empowered  to  attend  to  the  general  interests  of 
their  constituents.  Ministers  of  the  first  class  exercise  the 
representative  function  in  the  highest  degree,  and  can 
claim  the  distinctions  due  to  the  power  by  whom  they  are 
delegated.  To  tbis  order  belong  papal  nuncios  and  am- 
bassadors ordinary  and  extraordinary.  Envoys,  inter- 
nuncios, and  plenipotentiaries  do  not  enjoy  this  full  rep- 
resentative character,  whilst  ministers  resident,  charges 
d'affaires,  and  diplomatic  consuls  form  a  third  grade. 
Every  sovereign  state  has  the  right  to  send  and  to  receive 
representatives,  except  when  debarred  by  treaty  obligv 
tions,  but  the  class  of  ministers  to  be  sent  depends  apon 
rules  and  etiqnette  grounded  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocity.  Dependent  states  do  not  generally 
possess  the  power  of  sending  representatives,  althonifh 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  law  or  curtom 
regulating  this  matter.  In  some  federal  states,  as  in  the 
German  empire  and  the  Swiss  union,  the  power  of  sending 
ambassadors  is  reserved  to  the  individual  states,  whilst  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  8.,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  re- 
serve this  power  to  the  Federal  executive.  There  are  other 
classes  of  diplomatic  ministers  besides  those  already  named, 
such  as  deputies  to  international  congresses  and  conferences, 
ministers,  mediators,  commissioners,  etc.  Ministers  of  the 
first  and  second  rank  are  accredited  by  a  letter  to  the  sor- 
ereign  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  hsvc  the 
right  to  demand  an  audience.  The  title  of  "excellency" 
is  accorded  to  ambassadors,  and  they  are  exempt  from  the 
municipal  law.  As  to  civil  suits,  this  exemption  is  un- 
doubted, and  in  England  has  been  confirmed  by  statute 
(7  Anne,  c.  12),  but  in  criminal  actions  there  is  at  least  one 
weighty  precedent  against  immunity.  In  185+  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador  to  England  was  executed  for  murder. 
Later  writers  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  international  law 
would  now  hold  sacred  the  person  of  an  ambassador  even 
in  so  extreme  a  case.  A  minister  may,  however,  be  com- 
plained of  by  the  power  to  which  he  i«  laccredited,  and  in 
special  cases  dismissed.  W.  B.  A.  Axov. 

IHin'inm  [Lat.],  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  often  called  red 
lead.     (See  Lkad.) 

Miniver.    See  Erkihe. 

Mink  [of  uncertain  etymology],  a  name  given  *">  '''J 
two  small  species  of  the  weasel  family  (Mustelidu)  and  of 
the  genus  Putarrtw— via.  (1)  P.  latreola  of  Europe  and 
North  Asia,  and  (2)  P.  »i«o»  of  North  America.  The  for- 
mer is  a  smaller  animal,  with  a  much  finer  fur  than  the 
American  mink  possesses.  Still,  the  mink  of  North  Amer- 
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ia  yialds  fln«  and  high-prlead  tan,  upwially  northward. 
The  ininka  frequent  imall  itreams  and  foresti  and  moun- 
tauu. '  They  are  aaaily  bred  in  a  half-domeetieated  itata, 


ud  NTvral  large  "  minkeriea  "  hare  been  eatabKahed  in 
the  U.  S.  with  good  peoaniarjr  reeulta.  Minka  are  eaaily 
trapped.  They  are  very  deatniotive  in  poultry-yarda,  and 
often  eatoh  flah,  froga,  mice,  and  wild  birda.  They  aeldom 
aacend  trees.     They  follow  their  pray  by  the  acent. 

Hinneap'oliSi  poa't-v.,  cap.  of  Ottawa  eo.,  Kan.,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Solomon  River,  haa  a  good  educational 
irttem,  2  churches,  I  griet  and  1  aaw  mill,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, and  atoraa.     Pop.  abont  500, 

M.  A  C.  B.  RoTBocK,  Eds.  "  MixniAPOLia  InDEPEitDEirr." 

MiBBeap'olis,  city,  cap.  of  Hennepin  oo.,  Minn.,  on 
both  aides  of  the  Hiasiaaippi  Hirer,  at  the  Falla  of  St.  An- 
thony, 8  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
with  stnight  avenues  80  feet  wide,  and  double  rows  of 
trees  eaeh  aide,  well  watered  and  lighted,  haa  aevenl  cred- 
itable public  edifloea  and  many  elegant  private  reaidenoea. 
The  site  ia  upon  a  broad  esplanade  whiob  commanda  a  fine 
view  of  the  falla,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  noted  for 
its  beauty.  Several  picturesque  lakes  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Minnehaha  (''laugh- 
ing water")  are  but  3  miles  distant.  Minneapolis  is  con- 
nected by  railroad  with  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  and  has  a 
line  of  steamers  which  in  summer  ply  on  the  upper  Mia- 
rissippi,  above  the  falls,  to  St.  Cloud.  The  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  having  a  descent  of  50  feet  within  a  mile,  supply 
water-power  to  18  saw-milla  and  18  flonring-milla,  all  on  a 
vast  scale,  and  to  very  numerous  other  manufactories.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  is  located  here,  aa  well  aa  the 
Aupburg  (Lutheran)  Theological  Seminary,  established  in 
1889  by  the  Scandinavians  of  the  North-weat,  and  Ham- 
line  Univenity,  now  (1878)  being  erected  by  the  Method- 
ists. There  are  48  churches,  2  daily,  8  weekly,  and  2 
wmi-monthly  periodicals,  10  flne  public  school  buildings, 
an  academy,  a  female  acminary,  and  a  buaineas  college,  an 
atbeneum,  academy  of  music  and  opera-house,  a  apacioua 
and  beautiful  cemetery,  extenaive  railroad  repair-shops,  5 
national  and  6  private  banks,  and  aeveral  very  extensive 
commercial  eatabliahmenti.  The  leading  induatry  is  the 
mannfactura  of  lumber  and  flour.  The  city  was  first  settled 
in  1848,  incorporated  1867,  annexed  the  city  of  SL  An- 
thonv,  on  the  K.  bank,  1872.  Pop.  1870,  13,078  ;  in  1876 
titimated  at  32,000. 

Minneai'ka,  p. -v.  of  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
river  division  of  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  has  exten- 
sive grain-warehouses,  and  is  a  shipping-port  of  some  note. 
Pop.  about  500.  D.  F.  Brooks. 

Minneha'ha,  eounty  of  Dakota,  bounded  G.  by  Min- 
nesota. It  is  traversed  by  Big  Sioux  River,  which  has  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  bottom-lands.  Cap.  Sioux  Falls.  Pop.  355. 
Minnehaha  ["laughing  water,"  in  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage], a  waterfall  in  ITennepin  co.,  Minn.,  celebrated  for 
its  beauty.  Here  the  small  river  Minnehaha  leaps  60  feet 
down  a  limestone  precipice.  It  ia  half  a  mile  from  the 
Mississippi  and  near  Minneapolis.  The  interesting  legend 
of  an  Indian  maiden  leaping  thia  fall  when  thwarted  in 
her  love  for  an  Indian  brave  haa  been  finely  treated  by 
">ngfellow  in  his  Minnehaha. 
Minneo'la,  tp.  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  1088. 
nin'ttesingerii.  The  [0.  H.  Ger.  Minni,  "love,"  and 
•tnjni,  "to  sing  "],  the  distinctive  name  of  a  peculiar  claaa 
ofpoeta  who  flourished  in  Germany  from  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  things 


combine  to  make  them  prominent  in  the  history  of  poetry. 
Before  their  appearance  lyric  poetry  and  versification  were 
virtually  unknown  in  Germany ,-  and  it  ia  now  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  Minneaingcra  did  not  learn  their  art 
from  the  Proveneal  poets.  Whence,  then,  did  they  get  it? 
No  one  knows.  It  seems  aa  if  the  religiona  fervor  excited 
by  the  Crusades,  together  with  the  chivalric  sentiments  of 
the  times,  had  suddenly  inspired  the  whole  knight-errantry 
of  Germany  with  a  poetic  freniy ;  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  their  productions  is,  that  while 
those  knights  were  mostly  uneducated  men,  many  of  them 
not  able  to  read  and  write,  their  poems  are  distinguished 
by  a  aurpriaing  elabontion  of  poetical  form.  Thia  poetic 
outbreak  was  at  first  confined  exclusively  to  the  knightly 
class.  When  subsequently  the  peasants  and  oitiiens  began 
also  to  praotise  poetical  composition,  the  Minnesong  soon 
lost  its  former  grace  and  melody,  and  became  changed  into 
the  laborioualy  eonatmcted  and  uncouth  Meisteraong.  None 
of  the  early  knight-minstrels,  and  only  few  of  the  later, 
wrote  down  their  songs.  They  improvised  the  poetry  and 
the  muaie  at  the  same  time.  Generally,  the  song  was  com- 
posed for  the  knight's  ladylove,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  not 
on  paper,  but  through  the  agency  of  the  knight's  Sancho 
Pansa,  a  young  Singerlein  of  good  voice  and  quick  mem- 
ory, to  whom  the  knight  aang  nia  song  till  the  young  man 
had  it  by  heart.  Then  he  was  despatched  to  the  ladylove 
in  question  to  sing  her  his  master's  song.  Thus,  the  Min- 
nesongs  were  passed  from  mouth  to  month,  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  Johann  Hadloub,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  the  later  Minnesingers,  himself  was  instructed 
by  Ruediger  of  Manesse,  a  Swiss  knight,  to  collect  and  have 
written  down  all  discoverable  Minnesonga.  The  result  of 
Hadlonb's  labors  was  the  famous  Maneaaian  collection  of 
Minnesongs  in  the  Paris  library,  which  had  remained  on- 
known  for  centuries,  and  was  rediscovered  by  the  German 
poet  Bodmer  in  1748.  It  was  first  pnbliahed  in  its  entirety, 
together  with  all  other  diaoovered  Minnesongs,  by  Van  der 
Hagen  in  his  Minnennger, 

The  Minnesingers  sang  only  lyrics,  which  were  either  of 
an  amorona  or  religions  character  or  in  celebration  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  In  oonrse  of  time  they  became  didac- 
tic, censorious,  and  critical.  Some  of  the  Minnesingers  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  composition  of  lyrics,  but 
put  into  metrical  form  the  romances  of  the  knights  of 
King  Arthur  and  of  Charlemagne,  which  were  just  then 
being  invented  and  spread  over  all  Europe  and  Asia. 
Host  prominent  amongst  theae  writers  of  Minne-romanoee 
are  WolfVam  von  Eschenbaoh,  best  known  by  his  great 
epical  romance  Pareioal;  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  the 
author  of  Triiian  and  Itoldt,  and  nndoubtedly  the  most 
gifted  and  cultivated  of  all  the  poets  of  his  time;  and 
Hartmann  von  der  Ane,  whose  Onlden  Ltgtnd  of  Poor 
Henry  is  as  sweet  an  idyl  as  language  can  boast  of.  By 
far  the  most  prominent  among  the  purely  lyrical  Minne- 
singers ranks  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  He  is  inter- 
esting, moreover,  not  only  as  a  highly  gifted  poet,  but 
also  as  a  model  knight  of  his  time,  a  man  of  sterling  qual- 
ities and  most  devoted  patriotism.  Ulrich  von  Lichten- 
stein,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  the  Quixotic  side  of  that 
knight-errant  period  in  all  its  absurdity.  Emperor  Henry 
VI.  and  his  son,  young  Conrad,  the  last  of  the  Uohen- 
stanffens,  were  also  amongst  the  Minnesingers.  Amongst 
the  others  may  be  mentioned,  aa  foremost  in  their  art.  Von 
Veldegge,  the  duke  of  Breslau,  Connt  von  Leiningen,  Count 
von  Botenlauben,  Jacob  von  Warte,  Brother  von  Sax,  Von 
Kuerenberg.  Reimnar  the  Old,  Von  Hohenfels,  Walther 
von  Metie,  Von  Steinnach,  Tannhnaer,  Nithart,  Hadloub, 
Frauenlob,  Konrad  von  Wueiburg,  Regenbogen,  etc.  The 
Minnesinger  poetry  was  first  introduced  into  the  English 
language  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  Lajft  of  the  Minnetingert, 
or  German  TronhadoHrt  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tHriei  (London,  1825).  A  more  complete  account,  however, 
has  been  attempted  in  The  Minnewinger  of  Oermany,  by  A. 
E.  Kroeger  (published  by  Hurd,  Houghton  A  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  Triibner  it  Co.,  London).  A  number  of  specimens  are 
also  contained  in  Longfellow's  Poef  and  Poetry  of  Europe, 

A.  £.  Krokoeb. 

Dfinneao'ta,  one  of  the  North-weatem  States,  at  the 
head  of  the  Misaiasippi  Valley,  lying  between  the  narallela 
of  43°  30'  and  48°  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of 
88°  28'  and  87°  5'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  IX.  by  British  America,  the  48th  parallel  forming 
the  boundary  as  far  E.  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
thence  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  Lake  River,  and 
Rainy  Lake,  and  the  ohain  of  small  lakes  and  connecting 
streams  extending  with  but  a  single  divide  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior; E.  by  Lake  Superior  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the 
N.  shore  of  the  lake  forming  the  boundary  as  far  as  Fond 
dn  Lac,  thence  the  meridian  of  82°  15'  to  the  St.  Croix 
River,  the  St.  Croix  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  ^ 
and  the  Mississippi  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  tne 
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State;  on  the  S.  it  is  bonnded  bj  Iowa  on  the  line  of  the 
parallel  of  43°  30' ;  on  the  W.  it  ia  bounded  by  Dakota, 
the  meridian  of  96°  30'  forming  the  boundary  as  far  as 
Big  Stone  Lake,  and  thence  northward  Lake  Traverse  and 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  its  tributaries  forming  the 
dividing-line.  The  extreme  length  of  the  State  from  N. 
to  S.  is  about  380  miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  from  337 
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miles  about  the  48th  parallel  to  282  miles  on  the  S.  line, 
and  183  miles  at  about  45°  30'.  Its  area  is  estimated  bj 
the  U.  6.  land-office  at  83,631  square  miles,  or  53,469,840 
acres.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  principal  trib- 
utary of  the  Mississippi  within  its  boundaries,  and  is  said 
to  signify  in  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  language  "  sky-tinted 
water,"  though  some  have  attempted  to  derive  it  from  the 
Portuguese  Minnatf  90tor, 

Face  of  the  Counliy. — The  general  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  undulating,  and,  though  having  nowhere  any  range 
of  mountains  or  even  high  hills,  it  is  the  actual  watershed 
of  all  that  part  of  the  North  Amenoan  continent  lying  E. 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  central  situation,  midway 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Quif  of  Mexico,  and  between  the  arctic  and 
tropic  circles,  makes  this  almost  a  necessity.  Accordingly, 
we  find  a  range  of  drift-hills  crossing  the  upper  portion  of 
the  State  nearly  from  E.  to  W.,  mostly  witn  flat  tops,  and 
nowhere  exceeding  100  feet  of  elevation  above  the  aqjacent 
country  (though  they  are  1680  feet  above  the  sea),  in  or  near 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  (which  discharges  its  waters  eventually 
into  Hudson's  Bay),  of  the  feeders  and  tributaries  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  (which  also  connects  with  Lake  Winni- 
peg, Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  immense  system  of  water- 
courses of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent),  and  the 
sources  also  of  the  St.  Louis  River,  the  head  and  fountain 
of  those  waters  which  through  the  great  lakes  Snd  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  River. 
There  are,  then,  three  distinct  slopes,  differing  in  soil,  veg- 
etation, and  geological  character,  in  the  State — the  north- 
em  slope,  including  not  only  the  Red  River  Valley,  but  the 
valleys  and  lakes  of  the  streams  draining  into  Rainy  Lake 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  the  eastern  slope,  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Louis  River  and  its  tributaries,  and 
declining  gently  toward  Lake  Superior;  and  the  southern 
slope,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  audits  affluents,  compris- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  the  State,  and  extending  into  and 
forming  part  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  The  descent 
from  the  summit  of  the  divide,  in  lat.  47°  45'  to  48°,  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State,  lat  43°  30',  is  nearly  1000 
feet,  but,  except  in  the  sneoessive  terraces  at  and  near  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  slope  is  mostly  gentle,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  to  the  mile.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  State  may  be  generally  described  as  rolling 
prairie,  interspersed  with  frequent  groves,  oak-openings, 
and  belts  of  bard-wood  timber,  dotted  with  numberless 
small  lakes  and  drained  by  numerous  clear  and  limpid 
streams.  The  remaining  fourth  includes  the  hills  which 
form  the  divide,  the  extensive  mineral  tract  extending  to- 
ward Lake  Superior,  and  the  heavy  timbered  region  lying 
around  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River  of 
the  North. 

Riven,  Laket,  etc. — As  we  have  already  intimated,  the 
State  is  mostly  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  the  St.  Louis,  and  their  numerous  tributaries. 
Of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Minnesota  is  the 
principal  on  the  S.  W.  side,  and  is  itself  a  noble  river, 
with  numerous  branches ;  the  other  tributaries  on  the  S.  W. 
side  are  the  Root,  Znmbrota,  Cannon,  Sauk,  Crow  Wing, 
and  Willow  rivers ;  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  its  largest  afflu- 


Lacs  Lake,  is  the  only  other  considerable  stream ;  the  Red 
River  has  several  branches  of  but  moderate  siic,  known 
as  Buffalo,  Wild  Rice,  Red  Lake,  and  Reed  Grass  rivers ; 
the  St.  Louis  has  several  streams,  such  as  the  Ushkab- 
wahka.  Big  White  Face,  Stone,  Floodwood,  and  Sa- 
vannah rivers.  There  are  also  numerous  small  streams 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior,  and  several  of  larger  site, 
such  as  the  Vermilion,  Little  Fork,  Big  Fork,  and  Bau- 
dette,  discharging  into  the  Rainy  Lake  River  and  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  form  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State.  Of  these  rivers,  the  Mississippi  is  navigable 
within  the  State  for  540  miles :  the  St.  Croix  for  53 ;  the 
Minnesota  at  some  seasons  for  300 :  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  for  250 ;  and  the  St.  Louis  for  21  miles.  Minnesota 
is  emphatically  the  land  of  lakes,  the  lake-surface  of  the 
State,  exclusive  of  those  which  form  portions  of  its  boun- 
daries, being  about  Jgth  of  its  entire  area.  A  few  of  these 
lakes,  such  as  Leecli,  Red  Lake,  Mille  Lacs.  Vermilion, 
Winnebegoshish,  Big  Stone,  Traverse,  Cass,  and  Otter  Tail 
lakes,  are  of  considerable  size;  the  remainder  are  much 
smaller,  but  in  immense  numbers.  Lake  Itasca,  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  Mississippi,  is  of  horseshoe  shape,  and 
its  longest  diameter  is  only  10  or  1^  miles;  Lake  Traverse, 
the  source  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  is  long  but  nar- 
row ;  Dead  Fish  Lake,  the  sonrce  of  the  St.  Louis,  is  small ; 
Lakes  Pepin  and  St.  Croix  are  only  enlargements  of  the 
river-beds  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  The 
navigable  waters  of  the  State  have  a  total  sbore-liDo  of 
nearly  2750  miles  and  a  water-line  of  about  1530. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  greater  part  of  the  State 
is  covered  with  ^  rich  and  fertile  alluvium,  or,  as  in  the 
highlands,  by  an  older  and  less  fertile  drift,  which,  how- 
ever, sustains  a  noble  forest-growth.  Beneath  this  there 
is  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  extend- 
ing southward  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Missis- 
sippi far  below  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  a  broad 
belt  of  metamorphic  slates  and  sandstones,  intermingled 
with  volcanic  rocks,  traps,  and  porphyries;  these  are  of 
the  Silurian  epoch,  and  frequent  dikes  of  greenstone  and 
basalt  are  interjected  in  the  strata.  Occasionally,  depos- 
its of  marl-drift  and  red  clay  are  found  above  these  rocks. 
This  is  the  principal  mineral  region  of  the  State.  Near 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  between  the  92d  and 
94th  meridians  of  W.  Ion.,  is  a  small  tract  of  the  Devonian 
formation.  W.  and  N.  W.  of  the  Silurian  slates  and  sand- 
stones the  underlying  rocks  are  Eoioic — hornblende  and 
argillaceous  slates,  and  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  meta- 
morphic rocks.  Between  the  94th  and  9Rth  meridians,  and 
extending  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  beyond  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  is  another  belt  of  Silurian  rocks, 
Upper  Silurian  in  the  northern  portion,  and  Lower  Silu- 
rian nearer  the  Mississippi,  but  not  extending  below  the 
46th  parallel.  These  are  mostly  limestone,  and  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  fossils.  There  succeeds  to  these  and 
the  western  line  of  the  Eoroio  deposits  a  broad  belt  of 
Cretaceous  rooks,  mostly  of  Niagara,  Galena,  and  Trenton 
limestones,  and  St.  Peter's  and  perhaps  also  a  small  out- 
crop of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  Lastly,  in  the  8.  W. 
comer  of  the  State  the  Eoioic  rocks  again  approach  the 
surface,  and  here  some  mineral  deposits  are  found.  Iron 
of  excellent  quality  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  also  in  the  S.  and  S.  W.  portions  of 
the  State.  Copper  of  equal  purity  with  that  in  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  has  been  found  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region,  but  has  not  yet  been  mined  extensively.  Gold 
and  silver  exist  in  moderately  paying  quantities  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vermilion  Lake,  but  tne  region  is  yet  so  wild  and 
inaccessible  that  the  mines  are  not  now  worked.  The  other 
principal  minerals  of  the  State  are  slate,  lime,  salt  (the 
manufacture  of  which  in  the  Red  River  Valley  and  at 
Belle  Plaine  on  the  Minnesota  River  has  attained  great 
success),  white  sand  for  glass-making,  building-stone,  peat, 
tripoli,  marl,  etc.  The  red  pipestone  of  which  the  Indians 
made  their  pipes  is  found  abundantly  in  the  S.  W.,  and  is 
quarried  and  used  for  many  purposes. 

Soil  and  Venetaiioiu—Tho  three  slopes  specified  above 
have  each  a  different  soil  and  vegetable  growths.  The 
northern,  along  the  Red  River  Valley  and  the  basins  of 
lakes  and  rivers  which  form  the  northern  boundary,  is  a 
rich  alluvial  deposit  admirably  adapted  to  wheat-culture 
and  to  grazing.  This  region  has  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
elm,  and  maple.  The  eastern  slope  is  a  better  mineral 
than  agricultural  region,  though  the  soil  yields  fair  crops ; 
much  of  this  slope,  as  well  as  the  highlands  or  divides,  to 
the  extent  of  21,000  square  miles,  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  pine,  spruce,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  valuable 
as  lumber,  out  the  soil  beneath  them,  when  cleared,  is  com- 
paratively sterile.  The  southern  slope,  which  comprises 
all  of  the  State  below  the  highlands,  is  composed  of  alter- 
nate rolling  prairie  and  woodland,  and  is  unsurpassed  ia^ 
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Enrface  of  Minnesota  is  timbered  land.  In  this  southern 
dupe  there  are  detached  groves  and  copses  of  great  beauty 
sprinkled  everywhere  among  the  prairies  and  around  the 
namerous  rivers  and  lakes,  while  growths  of  dwarfed  oaks 
skirt  the  borders  of  the  prairies  and  are  known  as  oak- 
openings.  There  is  also  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Min- 
ne9:>ta  River,  over  100  miles  in  length  and  with  an  average 
width  exceeding  40  miles,  comprising  an  area  of  5000 
square  miles,  which  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
magnificent  hard-wood  timber.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
body  of  deciduous  timber  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Mis!>oari  rivers,  and  is  known  as  the  Big  Woods.  In  this, 
at  well  as  the  smaller  groves,  are  found  almost  every  species 
of  deciduous  trees  known  in  the  Korthern  States.  Minne- 
sota has  done  more  than  any  other  State  to  repair  the  losses 
to  her  forest-area  which  result  from  the  cutting  of  snch 
immense  quantities  of  timber  for  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber. Already  more  than  20,000,000  forest  trees  have  been 
planted  on  the  treeless  prairies  of  the  State,  and  their 
planting  is  encouraged  by  the  State  government.  The  in- 
digenous flora  of  the  State  partakes  of  the  mixed  character 
of  the  Canadian  or  sub-alpine  which  is  found  along  oar 
northern  bonndary.  and  the  Appalachian  or  Missiasippian 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Great  Valley.  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  small  lakes,  streams,  and  marshes  in  the 
X.  E.  the  aquatie  plants  of  the  sub-alpine  flora  predom- 
inate—wild rice,  reeds,  callaR,  and  water-loving  plants 
generally.  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  State  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  256,000  acres  of  cranberry  marsh,  which 
yield  abundantly.  Among  fruits,  apples,  Siberian  crab- 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  grapes  (the  more  northern 
varieties),  strawberries,  raspberries,  cnrrants,  blackberries, 
whortleberries,  and  gooseberries  are  abundantly  cultivated, 
and  yield  immense  quantities  of  excellent  fruit.  The  sea- 
con  is  not  long  enough  for  peaohea  or  the  later  grapes. 


Zoologi/. — The  prairiee  and  forests  abound  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  wild  animals,  especially  wolves  (two  species,  the 
gray  and  the  prairie  wolf ),  bears,  wild-oats,  raccoons,  foxes, 
deer,  rabbits,  squirrels,  gophers,  and  woodchuoks.  Otter, 
mink,  beaver,  and  muskrats  are  the  principal  aquatic  ani- 
mals, and  are  largely  hunted  for  their  pelts.  Pigeons, 
grouse,  wild-turkeys,  and  partridges  are  among  the  feath- 
ered game,  as  well  as  ducks,  brant,  and  wild-geese  in  their 
season ;  and  multitudes  of  smaller  birds,  distinguished  for 
their  gay  plumage  or  melodious  song,  make  the  woods, 
lakes,  and  rivers  vocal  with  their  music  or  brilliant  with 
their  beautiful  and  varied  hnea.  The  numerous  lakes  of 
the  State  are  plentifully  supplied  with  pickerel,  bass,  pike, 
snnflsh,  and  smaller  Ssh,  ana  the  present  fish  commissioner 
is  introducing  into  them  in  large  numbers  lake  and  brook 
trout,  the  lake  whiteflsh,  black  bass,  and  other  choice 
species  of  fish  secured  by  artificial  propagation. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Minnesota  is  peculiar,  owing 
to  its  central  situation  on  the  continent,  the  large  amount 
of  water-surface  in  the  State,  and  its  moderate  elevation. 
It  is  a  remarkably  healthful  and  bracing  climate,  and  is 
largely  sought  by  invalids,  especially  those  snfiering  from 
pulmonary  disease,  for  its  dry  and  tonic  character.  The 
mean  average  temperature  of  the  State  for  the  year  is 
44.60°;  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  16.10°;  the  sum- 
mer temperature  averages  about  70.50°  (bringing  it  within 
the  range  of  grapes  and  other  fruits) ;  the  spring  has  a 
mean  temperature  of  46° ;  and  the  autumn  about  38°.  The 
largest  amount  of  rainfall  is  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  the  winter  being  usually  dry  and  the  snowfall 
much  lighter  than  in  States  farther  S.  The  following  table 
gives  the  meteorological  data  for  six  different  points  in  the 
State,  and  indicates  the  range  of  temperature  of  the 
northern,  southern,  and  central  portions : 


MmoBDbooiCAL  Data. 

IIInilnpolk.lmt.4r> 

w  ^r..  Ion.  w>  IV 

W. :  •Itltiule,  ibt. 
SOOttet. 

Dnlnlh.  l«l,  MO  « 
N.  lon.sr  S'ff.: 
•ltUude,«1.7  rwt. 

BrMkenrMce,     lat. 
IS'  16'  N,  ton.  gSf 
Sir  W.;   klUuidc, 

sasitat. 

PnnMMor  St.Tln. 
cent,  l.t.   tap  K., 
Ion.  n"  5'  W.  ;  al- 
Clude,  no  fe«. 

Ntw  Clm.  tot. 

U^I8'N.,lon. 
«<:    »•    ir.; 
Biatuda,   abL 
liOfMt. 

Hulalla.      1st 
uo  9  K.,  loo. 
w  a'  w.! 
altitude,  abt. 
laofMt. 

o 

42.13 

95 

—  88 

133 

12.86 

63 
—40 

93 

45.70 

91 

—23 

184 

60.86 

96 

45 

51 

44.75 

92 
—22 
114 
laekM. 
32.4.;6 

8.103 

7.960 
16.801 

B.108 
28.933 
29.028 
29.007 
28.S85 
28.991 

8.,  N.,  N.  W. 

S.  E,  N.  W,  8. 

8.,  N.,  E. 

a,  a  E.,  JI. 
a,  a  E,  N.  w. 

o 
87.55 

0 
36.16 
97 

—  39 
136 

8.7 
89 

—  89 
78 
843 
74 

-82 
106 
68.1 
97 
48 
64 
88.8 
79 
-18 
97 

InehM. 
28.960 

4.980 

6.2.W 
14.150 

8JS80 
30.016 
80.213 
29.970 
29.6.84 
80.048 

aE,N.W.,H. 

a  E.,  N.W., 
N.,  W. 

N.  W.,  yt.  eI 

N.  W„  8.  E.,  N„ 

w.,a' 

0 

80.15 
86.5 

—51 
137  J( 
1.8 
86 

—  51 
87 
83.1 

0 

44 

96 

-80 
126 
11.2 
42 

—80 
72 
45.6 
84 
0 
84 
73.8 
96 
62 
44 
46.4 
80 
8 
72 

Incbaa. 
24.860 
2.200 
6.300 
7.020 
9.280 

0 

43.16 

94 

-24 

118 

17.1 

42 
-22 

64 

40.3 

90 

—24 

114 

71.2 

94 

44 

60 

43.9 

88 
—  2 

90 

iDcbei. 

82.850 

5.280 

5.030 

18.840 
8.700 

Hitrhest  temperature  of  the  year... 
Lowest                      "           ** 

Range  of  annual  tempeiature 

Mean  temperature  of  winter.. 

Highest      "           "           "    

9.1 

Lowest       "           ••           "    

lianiie  of  Tlnter  temperatare 

Mean  temperature  of  spring.. 

Highest      "           "           -    

Ixpwest        •.           u           M    

86.3 

—40  , 

"kT 

86.5 

84 
62.5 
81 .5 

74.5 
—80 
104.5 
Inclia. 
19.380 

2.750 

2.450 

7.250 

6.910 
29.968 
80.178 
29.978 
29947 
29.903 
N.  W.  8.  E, 

calm. 
N.  W.,  calm, 

aE 

N.  W.,  8.  E., 
calm,  N.  E. 
N.W.AE.calm, 
a  W.,  H  E. 
N.  W.,  calm, 

aE. 

Range  of  spring  temperature 

M«in  temperature  oi  summer 

;  Highest      " 
Ixiwest       "           "           "       

62.8 

Range  of  summer  temperature.... 

1  Mean  temp  >rature  of  autumn 

Hlk'hest      " 

L.)west       "           "           "       

'^'2'"" 

Baoge  of  antnmn  temperature.... 
-Amount  of  annual  rainfall 

IXKYm. 

87.5.50 

2.1130 

6.480 

20.S.W 

8.060 

29.971 

30.1172 

29.932 

29.896 

29.967 

N.  E.,  calm, 

a  W.,  N.  W. 

.S.  W.,  N.  E., 

calm,  K.  W.,  W. 

X.  E.,  calm, 

N.  W. 
M.  £,,  calm, 
N.  w..  a  W. 
a  W.,  N.  W., 
N.  E.,  calm. 

Rainfall  of  winter. 

"    autumn 

Mean  annual  pressure  of  barom... 

"            "         antumn 

1  Prevalent  winds  of  the  year | 

1       "          "         '•      winter..  1 
»          "          <•       spring..  1 
"          "          "       summer. 
"          "       autumn. 

Railroad: — According  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  Min- 
nesota in  1875  hod  2227..^!  miles  of  railroad,  the  whole  cost 
of  which  for  road-bed,  rails,  equipment,  real  estate,  etc. 
was  $95,312,171.  The  combined  stock  and  debt  of  these 
lines  in  1875,  at  par  value,  was  ;inD,151,023.  The  total 
net  earnings  of  the  roads  for  the  preceding  year  were 
$1,542,333.41.  The  total  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger 
and  freight  trains  was  2,801,560;  the  number  of  tons  of 
freight  carried,  1,434,913,  of  which  more  than  one-third 
was  grain ;  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  1,012,506. 
There  has  been  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  State  government  for  two  or  three  years 
past,  and  new  railroad  enterprises  are  not  regarded  with 
niTi(.h   fflvnr      WhtiA   iliA    fttAfA    nwpii    mnnb    nf  its   ntnld 


growth  and  development  to  the  fiusilitiet  afforded  by  the 
railroad  lines  which  traverse  It  in  all  directions,  it  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  worthless  railroad  bonds  which  un- 
principled speculators  have  induced  the  State,  counties, 
and  cities  to  subscribe  for,  and  the  tariff  of  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  agricultural  products  to  market  has  often 
been  exorbitant  and  oppressive.  But  these  evils  event- 
ually work  their  own  cure. 

Agrienltural  Producu. — Minnesota  la  fast  becoming  the 
largest  wheat-growing  State  in  the  Union.  Spring  wheat 
is  mostly  grown,  as  it  proves  more  snccessful  than  the 
winter  wheat.  The  crop  of  th6  State  in  a  good  year  should 
be  about  30,000,000  bushels,  but  the  grasshoppers  in  1873, 
1874.  and  187.5.  and  the  verw  wet  season  between  harvest.7^ 
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ing  &nd  threahing  in  1875,  have  somewhat  diminished  the 
crop.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  17.84  bnshels,  a  larger 
average  than  that  of  any  othor  State  E.  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  Hon.  C.  F.  Solberg, 


commissioner  of  statistics  in  Minnesota,  shows  the  rapid 
increase  of  agricultural  products  in  the  State.  We  have 
added  two  columns,  showing  the  acreage  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1874,  and  the  product  so  far  as  reported : 


Wheat,  bushels. 

Oats,  "    

Com,  "    

Barley,        "    

Bye,  "    

Buckwheat,**    

Total  of  grain  crops.. 


Beans,  bushels 

Potatoes,    **     , 

Cultivated  hay,  tons 

Wild  hay,  "    

Hops,  pounds 

Sorghum,  gallons,  syrup... 

Flax,  pounds,  fibre 

Flax,  bushels,  seed 

Clover,  bushels,  seed 

Timothy,  bnshels,  seed 

Tobacco,  pounds. 

Strawberries,  quarts 

Apples,  trees  growing 

Apples,  trees  In  bearing.... 
Apples,  bushels  produced.. 

Maple-sugar,  pounds 

Maple-syrup,  gallons 

Bees,  number  of  hives 

Honey,  pounds 

Wool,        **      

Butter,      •*      

Cheese,      **      


vm. 


15,372,941 
9,8<»,164 
e,660,370 
1,318,686 
73,375 
63,369 


32,573,945 

24,950 

1,872,975 

72,639 

526,616 

138,803 

56,370 

88,.509 

7,224 

8,689 

15,670 

20,573 

175,153 

391,123 

27,191 

10,755 

231,602 

17,320 

9,709 

138,418 

381,400 

6,8a5,366 

36.i,04g 


13,467,300 
10,689,484 
7,076,268 
1,627,007 
130,928 
54,1.52 


33,045,139 

19,658 

2,153,536 

82,456 

603,146 

64,^43 
73,425 

235,548 
14,421 
2,568 
15.823 
87,051 

2a'),961 

1,007,274 

68,632 

84,927 

141,982 
22,923 
12,698 

229,679 

355,232 
7,350,768 

469,147 


isn. 


22,059,875 

12,550,733 

7,142,245 

1,495,495 

182,730 

49,359 


43,479,937 

19,156 

8,072,349 

108,028 

743,414 

114429 

78,095 

2,903.079 

71,752 

2,348 

15,228 

42,788 

277,716 

1,784,861 

87,451 

39,663 

195,587 

17,394 

13,704 

232,948 

497,045 

8,823,630 

772,630 


ISO. 


26,402,485 

12,544,538 

6,457,368 

669,415 

96,877 

29,445 


46)200,126 

14,246 

2,196,138 

144,712 

783,619 

67,291 

53.226 

1,227>17 

100,853 

1,546 

40,022 

28,324 

266,765 

8,832,038 

84,434 

20,307 

189,952 

17,541 

10,.'i76 

134,266 

629,866 

10,140,316 

1,031,510 


ir», 

MtimmtAd. 


81,475.000 

1.5,775,000 

9,500,000 

1,686,000 

70,000 

31,500 


58,436,600 

57,500 

3,250,000 

140,000 

1,000,000 

"    'l25,'oi)o' 

"lis.obo 

5,651 
46,263 
22i»7 
177,185 

""ui.'wi' 

50,000 
151,216 
81,546 


549,918 

12,000,000 

1.250.000 


Aerea|«. 


1,764,109 

441,102 

364,683 

44,430 

4,368 

3,632 


2,622,324 

5,294 

85,.527 

104,897 

126 

1,810 


25,600 


The  following  table  gives  the  increase  of  live-stock  and  the 
total  number  at  the  close  of  1875 ;  the  first  three  lines  are 
U.  S.  census  returns ;  the  others,  State  reports : 


Twrs. 

HorMt. 

CatUe. 

HnlM  ind 
aues. 

Shoep. 

Hogi. 

1850 

860 

2,102 

14 

80 

7.33 

1860 

16,879 

95,909 

884 

12,595 

104,479 

1870 

93,011 

310,379 

2,360 

132,343 

184,473 

1871 

114,027 

331,186 

2,990 

116,493 

164,779 

1872 

127,200 

386,048 

8,569 

134,509 

161,786 

1873 

141,871 

419,084 

4,005 

149,206 

149,896 

1875 

167,313 

467,578 

6,257 

162,807 

141.810 

Manufacturing  and  Mining  Industry. — Minnesota  pos- 
sesses not  only  the  greatest  and  most  available  water-power 
in  the  XT.  S.  in  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  already  largely  improved,  but  she  has  available 
and  constant  water-powers  sufficient  for  all  manufacturing 
purposes  in  every  county  in  the  State.  In  1860  there  were 
562  manufacturing  establishments,  with  $2,.388,.310  capital, 
employing  2123  hands,  consuming  $1,904,070  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  producing  annually  $3,373,172.  In  1870  the 
number  of  establishments  was  2072 ;  hands  employed,  9720; 
capital  invested,  $11,806,738;  raw  material  consumed, 
112,412,840 ;  annual  product,  $23,396,097.  The  following 
table  shows  the  condition  of  a  few  of  the  leading  manufac- 
tures according  to  the  census  of  1870  : 


DaacriptlMi. 


No.  of 

enteb- 
Ibh. 
meDU. 


Flour 

Lumber !   204 

26 
lis 
68 
27 
73 
61 


Sash,  blinds. and  doors 
Carriages,wagons,  etc. 

Furniture 

Agricult.  Implements. 

Harness 

Brewing  anddlstlUing 
Machinery,     locomo- 
tives, etc 

Blacksmithing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Printing  and  pub'ing. 

Coopering 

Tin  and  sheet  Iron-... 


11 
294 
168 
21 
67 
79 


CaplUI 
lo  vet  ted. 


$ 

2,802,545 
3,267,140 
458,600 
361,930 
286,400 
215,266 
122,475 
456,325 

681,021 
232,770 
172,419 
809,700 
80,100 
157,235 


Hands 

em. 

played. 
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2,787 
a36 
461 
331 
150 
194 
159 

642 
430 
387 
267 
261 
184 


Talne 

or 

materislf 

OMd. 


Talm 

or 
annuKl 
prodoot. 


S     8 

6,567,023  6,982,959 
2,240,905  5,058,157 
802,242  1,162,482 


192,130 
120,271 
109,746 
170,654 
151,382 


59o,7,t0 
41.5,972 
304,575 
334,170 
392,101 


405,.'>99  2,061,283 
202,696|  559,501 


239,310 
139,658 
190,072 
153,980 


629,204 
3.50,386 
395,837 
81l,.'i2t 


Bach  successive  year  greatly  increases  this  manufacturing 
industry.  Minneapolis,  situated  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, produced  in  1874  manufactured  goods  of  the  value  of 
over  $15,000,000.  Five  millions  bushels  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  State  are  manufactured  into  flour  in  its  own 
mills,  and  Minnesota  flour  maintains  the  first  rank.  The 
lumber  product  of  the  two  great  lumber  districts  in  1874 
was  421,000,000  feet,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  product 
exceeded  $0,500,000.  The  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  has  been  greatly  increased  since  1870. 
Fiitaneei. — Minnesota  is  in  an  excellent  financial  condi- 
tion.   Uer  recognized  bonded  State  debt  amonnted  Jan.  1, 


1875,  to  $480,000.  She  had  a  school  fund,  well  invested, 
on  Nov.  30,  1874,  of  $3,030,127.09;  a  university  fund  of 
$211,107.53  (these  two  funds  will  eventually  reach,  bv  the 
sales  of  school  and  university  lands  and  other  resources, 
about  $1 0,000,000  for  the  school  fund  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
university  fund) ;  a  sinking  fund,  now  increasing  rapidlv, 
of  $01,222.15  ;  a  State  interest  fund  of  $40,930.53;  a  State 
institution  fund,  with  a  balance  of  $68,616.12 ;  an  internal 
improvement  land  fund  of  $39,032.42;  and  an  inebriate 
asylum  fund  of  $13,322.73.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1874  was  $217,427,211,  and  for  1875  some- 
what more  than  $223,000,000.  The  real  valuation  was 
probably  nearly  or  quite  $300,000,000.  Of  this  valuation, 
al>out  one-third  is  personal  property.  The  receipts  into 
the  State  treasury  (including  a  balance  of  $218,398.35)  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1874,  were  $1,331,210.87;  the 
disbursements  for  the  same  year  were,  for  all  objects, 
$1,148,059.96,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
3183,150.91.  The  estimated  receipts  of  1875  were 
$1,105,447.14,  and  the  probable  disbursements  would  leave 
a  larger  balance  than  usual  in  the  treasury. 

Comnifrcc. — Tho  commerce  of  Minnesota  is  of  two  kinds 
— that  transmitted  through  her  two  ports  of  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth,  and  a  small  but  rapidly  increasing  trade  with 
Manitoba  by  steamers  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and 
some  also  on  the  nearly  completed  railway  between  Fort 
Garry,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Paul ;  and  the  great  internal 
commerce,  which  tafks  the  qnergies  of  all  hor  railroad  line^ 
and  of  her  steamers  on  her  navigable  waters.  In  1874  the 
collector  at  St.  Paul  reported  23  steamboats  and  6  barges, 
with  an  aggregate  of  2505.95  tons,  as  licensed  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  port;  imports  of  114  packages  of  the  foreign 
value  of  $15,340,  and  the  collection  of  duties  and  dues  to 
the  amount  of  $7398.84.  The  number  of  arrivals  at  the 
port  during  the  navigation  season  of  1874  was  218,  all 
steamers.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  Duluth,  situated  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  reports  the  arrival  at  that  port 
during  the  season  of  1874  of  241  steamers  and  47  sailing 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  168,241  tons  and  man- 
ned by  6092  men,  and  the  departure  of  244  steamers  and 
48  sailing  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  168,061 
tons  and  crews  of  6096  men.  "the  entire  amount  of  im- 
ported goods  received  at  the  port  had  a  foreign  value  of 
$407,841,  and  the  duties  on  them  amounted  to  $183,11S.39. 
The  total  freight  received  at  the  port  of  Duluth  in  1874 
was  42,307t  tons,  about  one-seventh  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year,l)ut  the  shipments  were  98,886^  tons,  which  wiu 
about  6  per  cent,  in  advance  of  any  previous  year.  Tho 
freight  on  tho  Red  River  was  about  8912i  tons.  The  great 
and  constantly  increasing  export  to  other  States  of  lumber, 
wheat,  and  other  cereals,  flour,  and  agricultural  machinery, 
and  the  importation  of  merchandise,  salt,  coal,  etc.,  fumi^^h 
the  railways  with  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of  freight,  and  with 
the  steamers  and  freight-boats  produce  a  movement  of  not 
less  than  $50,000,000  or  $60,000,000  worth  of  merchandise. 

Bantt  and  Savingt  Bank: — There  were  in  Nov.,  1874, 
32  national  hanks  in  Minnesota.    These  had  $4,448,700  of 
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capital  paid  in ;  $S,7&4,8iO  of  U.  S.  bonda  deposited  to 
■eoure  oiroulation,  $4,4i5,000  oiroalation  issued,  of  which 
(3,393,501  was  outstanding ;  (8,21&,283.78  loans  and  dis- 
eonnts;  $740,397.15  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortKages  other 
than  U.  S.  bonds;  $1,173,903.91  duo  from  other  banks; 
$973,770.94  currency  and  specie  on  hand ;  the  amount  of 
indiridnal  deposits  was  $6,297,331.97.  There  were  also  6 
State  banks  at  the  same  date,  having  aggregate  resources 
of  about  $1,380,000.  There  were  7  savings  banks,  2  of 
them  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1874;  the  other  5  have 
aggregate  resources  of  aboat  $321,000— -«n  amount  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  all  their  liabilities. 

Intnrattet. — There  are  two  fire  insurance  companies  lo- 
cated in  Minnesota:  (1)  the  Minnesota  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Assooiation,  at  Minneapolis,  reporting  assets 
amounting  to  $158,302.54 ;  liabilities,  $9486.88 ;  income  for 
the  year  1874,  $68,9e2..38 ;  expenditures,  $55,396.14;  total 
outstanding  risks,  $9,622,884.  (2)  The  St.  Paul  Fire  and 
Marine  Insumnoe  Co.,  at  St.  Paul — capital,  $400,000 ;  as- 
sets, $728,632.21 ;  liabilities,  except  capital  and  net  surplus, 


$274,617.44 ;  income  during  the  year,  $591,712.13 ;  expen- 
ditures, $476,939.41;  total  risks  in  force,  $23,066,424. 
Sixty-two  companies  from  other  State;  and  countries  were 
doing  business  in  the  State  in  1874.  The  risks  written 
by  these  companies  in  Minnesota  in  1874  amounted  to 
$56,816,622;  the  total  premiums  received,  $846,743.64; 
the  total  losses  paid,  $378,788.01.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  1  life  insurance  company  in  the  State — the  Min- 
nesota Mutual  Life,  at  St.  Paul,  with  a  paid-up  cap- 
ital of  $8000;  assets,  of  $53,863.85 ;  liabilities,  $49,464.50 ; 
income,  $37,727.10 ;  expenditures,  $34,652.44 ;  total  amount 
of  insurance  in  force,  $935,924.  Thirty-two  companies 
from  other  States  and  countries  were  doing  business  in 
Minnesota.  These  oompanies  issued  2218  policies  in  Min- 
nesota during  the  year,  covering  $3,890,1.^1  of  risks,  col- 
lecting $408,170  of  premiums,  and  paid  $190,054  of  losses. 
They  had  in  all  in  the  State  8569  policies  for  $15,099,509.60. 
Population. — The  following  table  gives  the  population 
at  given  periods,  with  such  other  particulars  as  can  be  ob- 
tained: 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  population  of  Minnesota 
is  of  Scandinavian  origin.  In  the  autumn  of  1874  the 
Minnesota  commissioner  of  statistics  reported  as  the  result 
of  very  careful  inquiry  that  there  were  in  the  State  131,332 
persons  who  were  either  of  Scandinavian  birth  or  parent- 
age :  of  these,  75,251  were  Norwegians,  50,423  Swedes,  5658 
Danes.  There  were  in  1870,  46,386  natives  of  Oermany, 
Austria,  and  Bohemia,  30,554  from  Qreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  16,698  from  British  America ;  Holland  and  Lux- 
emburg furnished  3028 ;  Switieriand,  France,  and  Belgium, 
4527 ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  867. 

Edaraiinn. — The  first  settlers  of  Minnesota  were  mostly 
from  New  England,  and  they  brought  with  them  the  New 
England  disposition  to  promote  education  and  social  culture 
and  refinement.  The  church  and  school-house  were  among 
the  earliest  buildings  reared  in  the  new  settlements.  The 
State  is  now  (1875)  but  twenty-two  years  old,  and  the  pop- 
ulation has  increased  from  6000  to  600,000  in  twenty-five 
years,  but  the  State  has  made  greater  progress  in  educa- 
tion in  that  time  than  any  other  State  in  the  Unibn.  Be- 
ginning with  her  public  schools,  we  find  that  of  the  210,194 
persons  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years)  in  the  State  on  Sept. 
30,  1874,  128,902  were  in  school  during  some  portion  of 
the  previous  year-i-a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Western  States.  The  whole  namber  of  school  dis- 
tricts was  3266 ;  there  were  2758  school-bouses  in  the  State, 
valued  at  $2,238,700,  of  which  276  were  built  in  1874  at  a 
eost  of  nearly  $150,000.  In  these  school-houses  there  were 
2789  schools,  in  which  the  average  attendance  was  99,842. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  54^2,  of  whom  1834  were 
males  and  3648  females.  The  whole  amount  paid  for  teach- 
ers' wages  was  $678,606;  the  average  monthly  wages  of 
male  teachers  was  $41.57,  and  of  female  teachers,  $30.52; 
the  average  number  of  months  in  which  school  was  taught 
was  6.66.  The  whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
in  1874  was  $1,155,542.25.  There  were  in  the  State  in  1874, 
151  graded  schools,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  had  high  schools  in  which  pupils 
could  pnnne  a  coarse  of  classical  and  mathematical  train- 
ing qualifying  them  to  enter  the  university.  The  school 
fund  amounted  in  the  autumn  of  1874  to  $3,030,127.09,  and 
by  the  Jndicious  sale  of  the  school-lands  yet  unsold  and  the 
other  sources  of  increase  will  undoubtedly  eventually  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000.  The  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  3  in 
number,  situated  at  Winona,  Mankato,  and  St.  Cloud.  The 
total  nnmberof  teacher-pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was 
905,  of  whom  548  had  been  regularly  in  attendance — 12G 
males,  422  females.  There  were  22  teachers  and  professors 
in  these  schools.  Teachers'  institutes,  holding  from  one  to 
four  weeks,  are  maintained  in  difi°erent  parts  of  the  State. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis  is  the  crown- 
ing institution  of  the  public  and  tnt  system  of  education 
in  the  State ;  it  has  a  collegiate  or  elementary  department, 
and  beyond  this  departments  of  agriculture,  science,  liter- 
ature and  the  arts,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  is  to  have 

*  No  enumeration  of  tribal  Indians. 

t  Including  12,370  tribal  Indians ;  sex  of  Indians  not  given. 


also  schools  of  law  and  medicine.  It  confers  no  honorary 
degrees,  but  requires  an  extended  examination  for  all  its 
degrees.  The  courses  are  intended  to  be  as  complete  and 
thorough  as  those  of  any  university  or  scientific  school  in 
the  U.  S.  There  are  19  professors  and  instructors,  and  there 
were  in  1874,  287  students — 209  males  and  78  females.  It 
is  endowed  with  both  the  university  and  agricultural  col- 
lege lands  to  the  extent  of  202,412.17  acres,  of  which  33,872 
acres  have  been  sold.  Its  present  fund  ($211,107.53  in 
1874)  is  destined  to  be  largely  increased  by  the  further 
sales  of  its  lands,  and  will  eventually  exceed  $1,000,000. 
Its  annual  appropriation  for  current  expenses  is  about 
$31,000.  The  other  collegiate  iuBtitutions  in  the  State  are 
St.  John's  College,  near  St.  Joseph,  Steams  co.,  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  has  124  students 
and  22  professors — not  largely  endowed,  but  has  a  good 
reputation  for  thoroughness  of  instruction ;  Carleton  Col- 
lege, at  Northficld,  under  the  control  of  the  Congregation- 
alists,  which  has  a  small  endowment,  171  students  (107 
male  and  64  female),  and  7  professors ;  the  Shattnck  School, 
at  Faribault,  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  with  124  students  and  9  professors.  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  also  at  Faribault  and  under  the  control  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  is  a  collegiate  school  for  girls, 
having  114  students.  Besides  these  there  were  in  1874,  31 
academies  and  private  schools,  mostly  under  either  Koman 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  control.  The  whole  number  reported 
as  under  private  instruction  was  3764,  but  the  State  super- 
intendent estimates  that  the  whole  number  in  attendance 
upon  public  and  private  schools  during  the  year  was  not 
less  than  135,000.  There  are  two  so-called  business  col- 
leges, having  nearly  400  students,  in  the  State.  There  are 
three  theological  schools  in  the  State — the  Augsburg  Evan- 
gelical Seminary  at  Minneapolis,  founded  in  1869,  having 
in  1873,  5  professors,  63  students,  and  a  library  of  1100 
vols.;  St.  John's  Theological  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic), 
in  connection  with  St.  John's  College,  with  3  professors,  19 
students,  and  400  vols. ;  and  the  Seabury  Divinity  School 
at  Faribault,  with  7  instructors  and  about  20  students.  Of 
schools  of  special  instruction,  there  is  the  Minnesota  Insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind, 
at  Faribault,  which  has  100  deaf-mute  and  22  blind  pupils 
and  10  teachers.  It  is  a  State  institution,  and  is  well  con- 
ducted. There  are  2  orphan  asylums,  both  private — one 
at  St.  Paul,  the  other  at  Shakopee ;  a  soldiers'  orphans' 
home,  with  185  pupils,  which  constitutes  the  model  school 
of  the  Winona  Normal  School.  There  is  a  State  reform 
school  at  St.  Paul,  with  6  instructors  and  114  children,  all 
boys  but  4.  Its  annual  cost  is  about  $30,000 ;  about  90 
per  cent,  are  said  to  be  reformed ;  the  library  has  900  vols. 
The  State  prison  at  Stillwater  is  said  to  be  well  managed. 
Its  expenses  in  1874  were  $34,857,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners  between  $7500  and  $8000.  The  State  hospital 
for  the  insane  at  St.  Peter's  had  an  average  of  421  patients 
in  1874,  and  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses  was 
$87,500.  The  buildings  were  to  to  completed  in  1875  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $60,000. 

Crime. — There  were  498  oases  of  criminal  offences  tried 
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in  the  county  and  cironit  courts  in  1874,  and  of  these  320 
were  convicted. 

Neatpaptn. — In  1870  there  were  95  newapapers  in  the 
State,  issuing  9,543,656  copies  annually,  and  having  a  cir- 
culation of  110,778.  In  1871  the  number  had  inoreoaed  to 
over  100,  and  in  1874  there  were  128,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  about  156,000.  In  1870  there  were  6  dailies ; 
in  1875  there  were  15.  In  1870  there  were  5  tri-weeklies, 
79  weeklies,  and  5  monthlies.  Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
tri-weeklies  have  now  become  dailies,  and  the  number  of 
weeklies  has  increased  to  more  than  100. 

Librariet. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 


1412  libraries  of  all  classes  in  Minnesota,  with  360,810  vol- 
umes ;  587  of  these  were  public,  having  160,790  vols.  Of 
these,  1  State  library  had  10,000  vols.  (18,000  in  1876); 
15  town  or  city  libraries  had  9981  vols. ;  1  law  library,  ouO 
vols. ;  1  college  or  school  library,  4000  vols,  (in  1874  there 
were  13  of  these  librarieB,  with  nearly  20,000  vole.);  544 
Sunday-school  and  church  libraries,  numbering  112,503 
vols,  (these  had  more  than  doubled  in  1874) ;  2  literary  as- 
sociation libraries,  with  7200  vole. ;  23  circulating,  with 
16,601  vols.;  825  private,  with  200,020  vols. 

Churckct. — The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  re- 
ligious denominations  in  1870, 1872,  and  1874 : 
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Among  the  minor  denominations  are  2  Reformed  (late 
Dutch)  churches  and  3  Reformed  (late  Oerman),  as  well  as 
several  union  and  other  churches. 

Counlie: — There  are  76  organized  counties,  as  follows : 
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The  counties  not  organised  in  1874  were  Beltrami,  having 
a  population  in  1875  of  80  ;  Big  Stone,  305 ;  Itasiw,  96 ; 
Pembina,  202 ;  Cook,  215 ;  and  Traverse,  100  ;  Mankatha 
and  Wahuata,  population  not  given.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  counties  except  tribal  Indians  was  597,107 ; 
males,  316,076,  females,  281,331.  In  1860  the  population  of 
these  counties  and  others  since  changed  was  1933,  and 
total,  172,023. 

Principal  Cilin  and  Town: — St.  Paul,  the  capital,  had 
in  1870,  20.030  inhabitants,  and  in  1875,  33,170;  Minne- 
apolis, at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  1870,  18,087,  in  1875, 
82,721 ;  Winona  in  1875,  10,737 ;  Stillwater,  Red  Wing, 
Faribault,  and  Mankato,  from  5000  to  7000;  Rochcitter, 
Dnluth,  Hastings,  Owatonna,  St.  Peter,  Austin,  Lake  City, 
New  Ulm,  Northfield,  and  St.  Cloud,  from  2000  to  5000 ; 
and  Wabasha,  Anoka,  Rnsbford,  Shakopee,  St.  Charles, 
Waseca,  Hokah,  Brainerd,  Kasson,  Brownsville,  Caledonia, 
and  Henderson  are  flourishing  and  rapidly  growing  tottins. 

Conatitutionj  CourUf  Repreaentativw  in  Congrt**,  etc, — 
The  constitution  of  Minnesota  was  adopted  Oct.  13,  1S57, 
when  she  was  seeking  admission  into  the  Union.  The  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
and  attorney-general  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  vote  of  the 
electors  for  the  term  of  two  years.  Tne  auditor  is  elected 
in  the  same  way,  hut  for  three  years.  There  are  22  sena- 
tors, elected  for  two  years,  one-half  chosen  each  year:  47 
representatives,  chosen  annually.  The  legislature  meets 
annually,  and  its  sessions  are  limited  to  60  days.  The 
election  takes  plaoe  in  November.  Suffrage  is  confined  to 
male  citizens,  but  is  otherwise  almost  universal.  The  voter 
must  be  twenty-one  years  old,  and  may  be  either  a  citizen 
of  the  U.  S.,  or  of  foreign  birth  who  has  declared  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  oitiien,  or  of  African  descent  if  other- 
wise eligible,  or  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood,  or  of 
Indian  blood  if  he  has  adopted  the  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  civiliiation,  and  is  pronounced  capable  of  voting 
by  any  district  court  of  the  State,  but  be  must  have  re- 
sided in  the  U.  S.  a  year,  in  the  State  four  months,  and  io 
the  election  district  ten  days  next  preceding  the  election. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district 
courts,  courts  of  common  pleas,  oourts  of  probate,  and  jos- 
titjes  of  the  peace,  all  elected  by  the  people.  The  supreme 
court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate  juEtii^et, 
elected  for  seven  yean.  It  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
such  remedial  cases  as  are  proscribed  by  law,  and  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  all  oases  both  in  law  and  equity.  There 
are  no  jury  trials  in  the  supreme  court.  There  are  11 
judges  of  the  district  courts,  each  elected  by  the  people 
of  their  several  districts  for  seven  years ;  in  Ramsey  and 
Hennepin  counties  there  are  courts  of  common  pleas,  the 
judges  of  which  have  the  same  tenure  of  office  and  "^^'J 
as  the  district  judges.  The  probate  courts  are  in  each 
county,  and  2  justices  of  the  peace  are  chosen  for  each 
organized  township.  Minnesota  is  entitled  under  the  ap- 
portionment of  1872  to  3  members  fof  CpngrwSKand  with 
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JTbtorgr.— Th«  lint  Earopaan  who  nt  foot  on  the  tar- 
ritory  of  Minneaota  was  Lonia  Hennepin,  a  Franeiiean 
priest,  who  in  1S80,  in  the  company  of  a  party  of  Frenoh 
rar-tradera,  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of '  St. 
Anthony,  to  which  he  gave  their  name.  Some  French 
traders  and  their  desoendants  settled  aroand  the  Falls,  but 
soon  lapsed  into  Indian  customs  and  modes  of  life.  In 
1783  this  region  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1760 
it  was  explored  hy  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of 
Connectieat.  In  1783  it  was  transferred  to  the  C  8.  as  a 
part  of  the  North-west  Territory.  In  180i  a  tract  of  land 
was  parohased  ft-om  the  Indiana  at  the  month  of  the  St. 
Croix,  and  another  at  the  month  of  the  Minnesota,  inolnd- 
ing  St.  Anthony's  FaUs.  In  1830,  Fort  Sn^Ilingwas  built, 
and  in  1822  the  first  mill  was  erected  In  what  is  now  Min- 
neapolis. In  1823  the  first  steamboat  Tiaitad  Minnesota. 
Between  thia  time  and  1880  a  small  colony  of  Swiss  settled 
near  St.  Paul.  In  1338  the  Indian  title  to  lands  B.  of  the 
Mississippi  was  extingntshed.  In  1843  a  settlement  was 
eommenced  at  Stillwater;  on  Mar.  3, 1840,  Congress  passed 
an  act  organising  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  its  western 
boundary  being  the  Missouri  River.  At  thia  time  the 
population  of  the  Territory  was  between  4000  and  5000, 
and  it  was  duly  organised  on  the  lat  of  June  following. 
In  1851  the  Indian  title  to  the  landa  between  the  Miaata- 
sippi  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North  was  extinguished, 
except  the  reservations.  Immigration  at  once  commenced 
in  earnest,  and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  population  that 
on  Feb.  26, 1857,  Congress  passed  an  enabling  act  for  its 
admission  as  a  State.  The  provisions  of  the  act  were  com- 
plied with,  a  eonstitntion  (under  which  the  State  is  still 


governed)  was  passed  and  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
members  of  Congress  elected  in  the  following  Octooer,  and 
on  May  11,  1858,  Minnesota  was  formally  admitted  to  the 
Union.  Her  growth  has  been  one  of  unexampled  rapidity, 
not  only  in  population,  but  in  wealth,  education,  and  gen- 
eral prosperity.  In  1862  the  Sioux,  who  claimed  extensive 
tracts  in  the  W.  and  S.  W.  of  the  State,  taking  advantage 
of  the  war,  which  had  called  great  numbers  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  Minnesota  to  distant  battlefields,  suddenly 
made  an  irruption  upon  the  new  settlements,  massacring 
whole  families,  burning  villages,  and  driving  thousands  of 
settlers  penniless  trom  their  homes.  Nearly  1000  persons 
perishea  from  this  savage  outbreak;  but  its  suppression 
was  as  speedy  and  severe  as  the  invasion  had  l>een  brutal 
and  barbarous ;  the  Sioux  were  defeated  and  conquered, 
the  most  guilty  executed,  and  the  whole  tribe  removed 
iVom  the  State.  There  are  still  in  the  State  about  12,000 
fViendly  Chippewaa,  scattered  on  three  or  four  reserva- 
tions. The  conflict  between  the  fanners  and  the  railroad 
oompaniea  has  been  much  less  violent  in  Minnesota  than  in 
the  other  States,  and  they  at«  now  on  amicable  terms.  The 
locusts  in  1873  and  1874  ravaged  a  few  eonnties,  and  di- 
minished by  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  the  crop  of  cereals,  but 
this  has  but  slightly  disturbed  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Oovemort  of  the  Slate^ 


Terbitohial  Ooverkors. 

Alexander  Ramsey 1M9-S3 

Willis  A.  Gorman. lflA3-ll7 

Bamuel  Medary 1857-58 

StATB. 

Henry  H.  Sibley ~.  1858-60 


Alexander  Ramsey.....  1860-64 

Stephen  Miller 1864-66 

William  R.  Marshall...  1866-70 

Horace  Austin 1870-74 

Cushman  K.  Davis 1874-76 

John  S.  PUlsbury 1876- 


Slectoral  and  PopnUo'  Vote  at  Pmidenlial  Electiont. 


1860 
1864 
1868 
1673 


Air  PruMent  and  Vle«- 
FnddMit  wbo  raaelved  tbe  elee< 
torml  TVU  or  the  Slaw. 


Abraham  Lincoln  P 

Hsnnibal  Hamlin  V.-P.. 

Abraham  Lincoln  P 

Andrew  Johnson  V.-P..., 

Ulrsaes  8.  Grant  P. - 

Schuyler  Colftix  V.-P...., 

Ulytsm  8.  Grant  P. 

Henry  Wilson  V.-F 


PopDlAr 
Tota, 


22,00B 
26,061 
43,545 
55,117 


Prtaotiwl  oppealdon  omodldrntes. 


Stppben  A.  Donxlas  P 

HenichelV.  Johnson  V.-P  ^ 
Oeorxe  B.  McCIellan  P.... 
George  H.  Pendleton  V.-P 

Horatio  Seymour  P. 

FrancU  P.  Blair.  Jr.,V.-P. 

Horace  Greeley  P 

BenJ.  Grata  Brown  Y.-P- 


Pepnlsr 
rote. 


11,920 
17,876 
28,075 
34,423 


Mlaarltir  (iinilWttw. 


John  C.  Breekenridge  P...  1 
Joseph  LaneV.-P J 


Charles  CCodor  P... 


Popular 
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For  many  valuable  statistics  and  much  recent  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  article  the  writer  is  indebted  to  His 
Excellency  Cushman  K.  Davis,  governor  of  Minnesota, 
and  to  Hon.  S.  P.  Jennison,  secretary  of  state. 

L.  P.  Brockktt. 

Minneso'ta,  tp.  of  Jaokson  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  120. 

MlnBeaota  City,  post-v.  of  Rolling  Stone  tp.,  Winona 
CO.,  Minn.,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Winona 
and  St.  Peter  R.  Rs. 

MiBBesota  Janctlon,  post-v.  of  I)odi;e  co..  Wis.,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Portage  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  R.  R.  and  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  the  repair-shops  of  the  latter. 

Hinaesota  l>ake,  post-tp.  of  Faribault  eo.,  Minn. 
Pop.  564. 

AUnneaota  River  rises  in  Big  Stone  Lake,  on  the 
bonndskry  between  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  traverses  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  flowing  first  S.  E.  and  then  N.  E., 
reaching  the  Mississippi  5  miles  above  St.  Panl.  It  flows 
through  "the  Big  Woods,"  a  great  forest  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  is  navigable  300  miles  in  high  and  45  in  low 
water.    Total  length,  470  miles. 

JHinBesotaf  VBiTersitr  of,  a  pnbllo  Institution  of 
learning  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  estaoliahed  by  virtue  of 
the  State  constitution.  The  present  charter  dates  from 
1868.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  board  of  regents, 
eonsisting  (1)  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  (2)  three  membera,  tx-offieiii — ^the  governor, 
the  superintendent  ofpnblio  instruction,  and  the  president 
of  the  nniversity.  The  endowment  consists  of  202,083 
acres  of  pablie  lands,  about  one-fifth  of  which  have  been 
sold  for  ^1,000.    In  1875  the  general  faculty  included  15 

Jteraons ;  the  number  of  students  was  234.  Tuition  free 
n  all  departments.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  There  is 
no  dormitory  system.  No  honorai7  degrees  are  conferred. 
The  library  contuns  10,000  volumes.  The  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  State  was  entrusted  to  the  university  in  1872, 
and  is  in  successful  progress.  The  permanent  plan  of 
organisation  adopted  in  1870  ia  a  novel  one.  The  studies 
asnally  included  in  the  first  two  college  years  are  thrown 
out  of  the  university  proper,  and  are  merged  with  a  re- 
mainder of  "preparatory^'  work  to  form  the  department 
of  elementary  instruction  required  by  the  charter.  The 
"Neondary"  department  thus  'formed  is  the  common 
Vol.  Ill, 


feeder  of  the  university  college,  but  for  the  time  being 
only,  it  being  part  of  the  plan  to  drop  the  whole  of  this 
work  to  the  high  schools  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  fol- 
lowing distinct  but  federated  colleges  are  in  operation: 
(1)  A  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  having 
three  courses  of  general  studies,  classical,  scientific,  and 
modem,  leading  in  two  years  to  the  degrees  of  B,  A.,  B.  S., 
and  B.  L. ;  (2)  a  college  of  agriculture,  having  a  course  of 

f>roper  professional  studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  Agr. 
ntwo  years;  (3)  a  college  of  mechanic  arts,  having  courses 
in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  leading  to  appropriate 
baccalaureate  degrees.  Post-graduate  courses  will  be  or- 
ganised, leading  to  the  higher  academical  and  professional 
degrees.  Williah  W.  Folwell. 

MlBBetarees,  or  Hidatsa,  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the 
upper  Missouri  River,  called  also  "  Oros  Ventres  of  the 
Missouri."  They  were  formerly  a  branch  of  the  Crows, 
but  since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  lived 
in  close  relations  with  the  Mandans,  and  in  permanent 
hostility  with  the  Sboshones,  the  Flatheads,  and  the  Sioux. 
In  1804  they  numbered  2500,  and  lived  in  two  villages  on 
Knife  River,  but  they  lost  half  their  number  hy  smallpox 
in  1S38,  and  settled  with  the  Mandans  in  1845  at  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Fort  Berthold,  where  tbey  still  remain.  They 
have  since  suffered  severely  from  inroads  by  the  Sioux, 
and  now  (1876)  number  little  more  than  500  souls.  They 
have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  made  treaties 
with  the  V.  S.  in  1825.  1851,  and  1864.  A  large  reserva- 
tion on  the  frontier  of  Montana  was  set  apart  for  them, 
along  with  the  Rickarees  and  Mandans,  in  1870,  but  they 
hare  not  yet  occupied  it.  They  live  in  colossal  earth-cov- 
ered lodges,  each  accommodating  several  families,  and  in 
their  manners  and  religion  resemble  the  Mandans,  gaining 
their  subsirtence  by  hunting  in  the  upper  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  valleys.  Tbey  have  been  visited  by  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  but  few  if  any  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. A  Grammar  nnd  Dictionary  of  the  Hidattay  by 
Washington  Matthews,  was  printed  at  New  York  in  1873, 
and  a  Hidafa-Englith  Dictionary  in  1874. 

MinBBtOB'ka,  post-tp.,  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  552. 

Miaaetris'ta,  post-tp.,  Hennepin  oo.,  Minn.  Pop.  626. 

IHia'now  [Fr.  menu, "  small"],  a  name  applied  to  many 
small  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  family  Cj7>rinidee.  The 
English  minnow  is  Phoxinm  npht/n,  a  very  common  fish. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  name  is  extended  to  the  innumerable 
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species  of  Sybognathiu,  Hybopn;  Uyborkmcktu,  Pholo- 
geni;  Coliteut,  Sarcidium,  Clinottomut,  Jthinieklhj/;  eto. 


The  HIddov. 

They  are  nsed  as  live  bait  in  pilce  and  pickerel  fishing, 
and  are  important  as  afiording  food  to  larger  and  better 
Sshes. 

Mino  Bird,  the  Oracnla  munca,  called  also  Sulaba 
JavauicHi,  a  remarkable  bird  of  the  starling  family,  found 
wild  in  the  Malay  Islands,  and  often  seen  caged  in  China 
and  India.  It  is  very  lively  and  intelligent,  and  when 
trained  is  considered  the  best  talker  among  the  birds,  far 


The  Hino  Bird. 

surpassing  any  parrot.  It  is  also  a  good  singer.  It  is 
almost  entirely  black,  with  orange  wattles  and  yellow  bill 
and  feet.  There  is  a  white  spot  on  the  wing,  and  the  bird 
Is  about  a  foot  long. 

Minonk,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Woodford  co..  111.,  118  miles 
S.  W.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and 
the  Pekin  and  South-west  R.  Rs.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
coal-mines,  and  has  8  ohurches,  1  steam-mill,  3  weekly 
newspapers,  8  elevators,  and  50  business-houses.  Princi- 
pal employment,  mining  and  agriculture.  Pop.  of-v.  1122; 
of  tp.  2115.  W.  R.  Dunk,  Ed.  "  Mimonk  Journal." 

9f  inoo'ka,  post-r.  of  An  Sable  tp.,  Qrundy  oo.,  IlL,  on 
the  Chicago  Uook  Island  and  Paoifio  R.  R.,  11  miles  S.  W. 
of  Joliet. 

Minor.    See  Infant,  by  Prop.  T.  W.  Dwibht,  LL.I). 

Mi'nOT  [Lat.],  in  music,  the  designation  of  a  mode  or 
Interval  which  in  certain  respects  is  lett  than  others.  Thus, 
the  third  in  the  minor  mode  is  one  semitone  less  than  the 
third  in  the  major  mode.  The  same  distinction  applies  to 
all  thirds  and  sixths. 

Minor  (Lucian),  b.  in  Louisa  co.,  Va.,  in  1802;  grad- 
uated at  William  and  Mary  College  1823 ;  was  attorney- 
general  for  the  commonwealth  in  his  native  county  1828- 
52;  published  several  occasional  addresses;  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaenger;  edited 
several  legal  publications,  especially  Call's  Virginia  Jle- 
portt;  condensed  the  four  volumes  of  Uening  k  Munford's 
lieportt  into  a  single  volume,  with  annotations  of  subse- 
quent cases,  and  wrote  a  tract,  Reatont  for  A  boli»hing  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  of  whiob  30,000  copies  were  sold. 

Minor  (William  Thomas),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1815 ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1834 ;  was  eight 
years  in  the  Connecticut  legislature ;  governor  of  Conneo- 
tiout  1856-58 ;  consul-general  at  Havana  1804-67 ;  was 
appointed  in  1808  a  judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior 
court ;  resides  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

Minor' ca,  the  second  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  belonging  to  Spain. 
Area,  335  square  miles.  Pop.  39,005.  It  is  high  and 
mountainous,  its  highest  point.  Mount  Toro,  rising  4793 
feet.    It  produces  oil,  wine,  hemp,  and  fruits,  but  it  is  less 


fertile  than   Hajoroa;  lead,  eopper,  and  iron  are  found. 
Chief  town.  Port  Mahon. 

Mi'noritea  [Lat.  Fratret  minoree],  the  name  given 
by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  his  original  order.  (See 
FRANaaCANS.)  The  name  is  still  borne  by  some  con- 
gregations of  that  great  order  or  group  of  orders. 

Minority  Representation.     See  Pbopobtionil 

REPREaENTATION,  by  C.  R.  BCCKALEW. 

Minor  Mode.    See  Mods. 

Minor  Scale,  in  music,  any  scale  eorresponding,lii 
form  with  that  of  A  minor — i.  e.  having  a  regular  gra- 
dation of  eight  notes,  with  a  minor  third.  The  minor 
soale,  however,  is  less  perfect  than  the  major,  as  the 
seventh  degree  ascending  (being  minor)  does  not  prop- 
erly possess  the  quality  of  leading  note  until  raised  s 
semitone  by  the  addition  of  a  sharp.  But  this  change  ne- 
cessitates another — vis.  a  similar  raising  of  the  tixth,  be- 
tween which  and  the  altered  seventh  there  would  otberwite 
be  the  interval  of  an  "  extreme  "  second — an  interval  only 
oceasionally  employed  in  the  ascending  scale.  In  deteend- 
ing,  the  natural  or  unaltered  degrees  of  the  MrmlJl  and 
tixth  are  commonly  used,  thongh  in  namerons  cases  a 
rioher  effect  is  produced  (see  Modi)  by  retaining  the  sharp 
on  the  seventh,  and  omitting  it  on  the  lixtb,  as  in  the 
example  following : 


William  Stadntox. 
Mi'nos,  a  king  of  Crete,  to  whom  the  Cretans  traced 
their  laws  and  political  institutions,  is  said  by  Homer 
and  Hesiod  to  have  been  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa,  a 
brother  of  Rhadamantbns,  and,  after  bis  death,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Shades  in  Hades.  I^ater  poets  and 
mythologists  speak  of  two  kings  of  Crete  of  the  name 
of  Minos,  probably  in  order  to  establish  harmony  between 
the  many  contradictory  myths  which  clustered  aronnd 
the  name. 

Minot',  post-tp.  of  Androscoggin  co..  He.,  on  the 
Orand  Trunk  and  the  Oxford  Central  R.  Rs.,  40  miles 
N.  W.  of  Portland.  It  contains  the  village  of  Mecbakic 
Falls  (which  see),  and  has  important  manuiactares. 
Pop.  1569. 

Minot  (QEOROF.),b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Jan.  5, 1817; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1836;  studied  law  with  Bufus 
Choate;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1839,  and  became  distin- 
guished in  his  profession.  He  was  associate  reporter  of 
the  decisions  of  Judge  Woodbury  of  the  first  oircuitconrt; 
published  in  1844  his  Digett  of  the  Deeiriotu  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  MaitachutetU  (45  vols.,  with  SHppUme»l, 
1852);  edited  the  Evglith  Admiralty  Rtporte  (9  vol!., 
1853-54) ;  aided  Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  in  editing  the  first  8 
vols,  of  the  V.  S.  Statute!  at  Large  (1848),  for  which  he 
prepared  the  Index,  and  was  the  editor  of  that.iraportsnt 
publication  for  the  ten  years  preceding  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Beading,  Mass.,  Apr.  16,  1858. 

Minot  (Oeorge  Richards),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dee. 
28,  1758;  graduated  at  Harvard  1778;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1781 ;  was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  1782- 
91 ;  was  appointed  judge  of  probate  for  Suffolk  co.  (Bos- 
ton) 1792,  and  became  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  1799.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Uss- 
sachusetts  Historioal  Society,  and  edited  3  volumes  of  their 
Collectioni;  was  orator  on  the  anniversary  of  the  "  Boston 
Massacre,"  Mar.  5, 1782 ;  wrote  a  Bielory  of  the  Iniurreetio* 
tn  Ma-achueettt  <H  17S6  (1788),  being  that  known  u 
"Shays's  Rebellion,"  and  a  Hittory  of  Monachutette  Bo) 
from  the  Year  1748  (vol.  i.,  1798),  being  a  continuation  of 
Hutchinson's  work.  A  second  volume  (1803)  was  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  Judge  Minot,  which  oocnrred  at 
Boston  Jan.  2,  1802. 

Min'otanr,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  monster,  half  boll, 
half  man,  was  the  ofiTspring  of  PasiphaS,  the  wife  of  Mi- 
nos, and  Poseidon's  bull.  Minos  shut  the  monster  up  in 
the  Cnossian  labyrinth,  where  a  number  of  youths  and 
maidens,  paid  as  a  tribute  by  Athens,  were  sacrificed  an- 
nually to  It  until  it  was  killed  by  Theseus. 

Minot's  Ledge,  or  the  Minot's  Rocks,  a  portion 
of  the  extensive  reefs  called  Cohasset  Rocks,  lying  oB'  Co- 
basset,  Mass.,  the  south-eastern  promontory  of  the  ooast 
of  Boston  Bay,  E.  S.  E.,  and  14  nautical  miles  from  the 
city.  A  granite  lighthouse  with  fog-bell  is  situated  on  the 
outer  rock.  (See  LioHTnocsE  Construction.) 
Minsis  Indians.  See  Munsees. 
Minsk,  government  of  Russia,  on  the  upper  part  of  tha 
Dnieper.  Area,  .14,716  square  miles.  Pop.  1,135,588.  The 
ground  is  low  and  level ;  the  soil  often  sandy,  often  marshy; 
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the  climate  in  th«  winter  very  severe.  Extensive  forests 
cover  the  land.  Rye,  flax,  and  hemp  are  raiited ;  sheep  and 
horses  are  reared,  and  tar,  timber,  and  potash  are  prodaoed. 

Minsk,  town  of  Rasria,  the  capital  of  the  government 
of  Minsk,  on  the  Svisloei,  a  tributary  of  the  Beresina.  It 
has  many  K<xx)  edaeational  institntions,'  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  provincial  {^vemment,  but  its  trade  and  manufactures 
are  unimportant.    It  is  mostly  built  of  wood.    Pop.  36,277. 

Min'ster,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Auglaize  co.,  0.,  and 
on  the  Miami  Canal.     Pop.  868. 

Min'strels  [Fr.  mlnotrni,  probably  from  Lat.  minia- 
trtUtUj  dim.  of  fniiit«(«r],  the  name  applied  during  the 
Middle  Ages  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Normandy 
to  strolling  musicians  who  sang  to  the  harp  verses  com- 
posed by  themselves  or  others,  and  usually  accompanied 
their  songs  with  dancing,  mimicry,  and  other  devices  to 
wtinitter  to  the  amusement  of  royal  or  noble  patrons.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  direct  successors  of  the 
skalds  and  gleemen  of  earlier  Scandinavian  and  Tentonio 
antiquity,  and  connected,  though  more  remotely,  with  the 
"bards"  who  figured  so  largely  among  the  Celtic  and 
Gothic  tribes.  They  were,  however,  no  longer  the  custo- 
dians of  the  national  epics,  like  the  Minnesingers,  nor  even 
permanently  attached  to  the  noble  families  as  genealogists, 
but  had  begun  to  degenerate  into  jesters.  The  last  rep- 
resentative of  the  earlier  type  of  warrior-minstrels  was 
probably  Taillefcr,  who  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  rode 
before  Duke  William,  tossing  up  and  oatching  his  sword 
and  singing  the  song  of  Roland.  By  the  time  of  Edward 
rV.  the  nobler  occupations  of  the  minstrels  had  given 
place  to  masquerading  and  playing  at  mysteries,  and  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  a  statute  was  passed 
classing  minstrels  and  "jugglers,  bearwards,  fencers, 
oommon  players  of  interludes,  tinkers,  and  peddlers  "  as 
"rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  to  be  pun- 
ished accordingly.  From  that  period  nothing  more  is 
beard  of  minstrelsy  as  a  profession.  In  modem  times  the 
name  has  been  employed  in  a  double  sense.  The  oomio 
singers  of  negro  and  other  melodies  are  known  as  "  min- 
strels," while  the  same  term  is  often  employed  in  a  com- 
pliiacBtary  sense  nearly  as  the  equivalent  of  "  poet."  Of 
the  latter  conception  Scott's  Laf  of  the  Latt  Mmttrel  Is  a 
good  example. 

Hint  [Or.  fu'i^],  a  name  applied  to  various  fragrant 
labiate  plants,  but  especially  to  tnose  of  the  genus  Mtntka. 
Of  these,  the  Pepperxint  and  Spearuixt  (which  see)  are 
the  most  important.  The  whole  genus,  with  many  other 
plants  of  the  order,  possesses  aromatic  qualities.  The  Eu- 
ropean pennyroyal  (M.  puUi/ium),  bergamot  mint  {M.  ci- 
traln),  and  others  have  considerable  use  in  domestic  medi- 
sine,  and  some  are  employed  in  cookery. 

Mint  [Ang.-Sax.  ini/ntt,  "money"],  a  factory  of  coin 
conducted  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority.  The 
use  of  the  precious  metals  as  measures  of  value  and  me- 
dinms  for  eifecting  the  exchange  of  commodities  dates  from 
the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  of 
which  any  record  exists.  Originally,  gold  and  silver 
passed  by  weight  in  the  form  of  lumps,  buttons,  wedges, 
and  spikes.  With  the  progress  of  mankind,  increase  of 
barter,  and  the  extension  of  commerce  came  the  necessity 
for  individual  pieces  of  metal  of  uniform  fineness,  weight, 
and  value,  in  form  for  convenient  use,  and  bearing  in  effect 
the  certificate  of  the  supreme  authority  as  to  such  fineness, 
weight,  and  value,  and  to  pass  by  tale  or  count.  The  best 
authorities  are  generally  agreed  in  awarding  the  invention 
of  coins  to  the  Lydians,  and  the  period  of  their  first  use  to 
at>ont  eight  centuries  before  the  Cnristian  era.  Their  intro- 
duction enabled  the  weighingof  bullion  in  ordinary  business 
transactions  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  placed  the  unskilled 
multitude  upon  an  equality  in  the  use  of  money  with  the 
skilled  few.  The  use  of  coins  rapidly  spread  over  the 
commercial  world,  and  aided  materially  in  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  powerfully  promoted  intereourse  t>e- 
tween  the  diSerent  countries  of  toe  world. 

A  description  of  the  various  modes  employed  in  coinage 
prior  to  the  invention  of  the  present  advanced  processes 
and  machinery  would  be,  in  fact,  a  history  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  ceinage-art  from  the  stamping  of  rude 
characters  on  one  side  of  a  lump  of  metal,  through  all 
its  changes  and  improvements,  down  to  the  time  when  it 
reached  an  advanced  stage,  and  cannot  be  given  within 
the  limits  of  this  article.  A  brief  reference  can  only  be 
made  to  the  organisation  of  the  mints  of  the  U.  8.,  and  the 
principal  operations  to  which  buUion  is  subjected  in  the 
manniacture  of  coin. 

The  mints  and  assay-offices  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  director  of  the  mint,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  the 
treasury  department  at  Washington,  and  who  is  subject  to 
the  general  direetion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The 
mints  at  which  eoinage  is  executed  are  located  at  Phila- 


delphia, San  Francisco,  and  Carson.  Assay-offices  are  lo- 
cated at  New  York,  at  Denver,  Col.,  at  Bois£,  Id.,  and  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.     The  officers  of  the  ooinage  mints  are  a 

I  superintendent,  assayer,  melter  and  refiner,  and  coiner; 

I  and  for  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  an  engraver.  The  assay- 
office  at  Xew  York  has  a  superintendent,  assayer,  and  melter 
and  refiner.  The  other  assay-offices  have  an  assayer  in 
charge,  and  a  melter.  Such  assistants,  clerks,  and  work- 
men are  employed  as  are  required  and  provided  for  by  law. 
The  various  operations  and  processes  to  which  bullion  is 
subjected  after  being  received  at  one  of  the  coinage  mints 
may  be  generalised  as  follows : 

(1)  The  prtparatory  melting,  usually  with  protective  or 
refining  fluxes,  as  the  ease  may  be ;  (2)  the  tuiai/,  which 
determines  the  precise  proportion  of  fine  gold  or  fine  silver 
in  each  case,  and  also  whether  both  metals  are  present  and 
require  parting  ;  (3)  the  parting  proceu,  often  called  re/in- 
iug,  since  it  takes  the  silver  out,  and  leaves  pure  gold  and 
pure  silver  as  the  separate  products ;  (4)  the  alloying  of  the 
metal,  so  as  to  make  ingots  or  thin  bars  of  standard  fine- 
ness, and  the  casting  of  such  ingots ;  (5)  the  aetag  of  ingot; 
to  determine  whether  they  are  of  the  legal  or  standard  fine- 
ness for  coinage;  (6)  the  various  manipulations  by  which 
such  standard  ingots  are  converted  into  coin. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  bullion  when  received  is  subjected 
te  "  deposit "  or  preparatory  melting,  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  it  from  all  earthy  matter  and  adhering  substanoes, 
as  well  as  to  render  the  mass  homogeneous  preparatory  to 
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Parting-hood  and  vessels  for  the  separation  of  the  silver  and 
gold  by  nitric  acid;  carboys  of  acid  In  front. 

assay.  Samples  for  assay  are  taken  while  the  bullion  is  in 
a  fused  condition  and  before  being  cast  into  bars.  The 
weight  of  the  bullion  after  deposit-melting  is  that  with 
which  the  depositor  is  credited  and  the  melter  and  refiner 
charged.  Toe  bullion,  if  not  of  sufficient  fineness  and 
otherwise  in  condition  to  admit  of  l>eing  brought  to  the 
legal  standard  for  coinage— nine  parts  pure  metal  and  one 
of  copper — is  subjected  to  purification  oy  melting  and  the 
use  of  protective  and  refining  fluxes.  If  gold  bullion  con- 
tains silver,  or  silver  bullion  contains  gold,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  separating  the  two  met- 
als, it  is  subjected  to  the  parting  operation,  which  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  silver  is  soluble  in  both  nitric  and  sulphu- 
ric acid,  while  gold  ia  not  afiected  by  either.  If  the  metal 
to  be  parted  is  not  present  in  quantity  sufficient  to  equal 
the  expense  of  the  operation,  it  passes  off"  in  the  coins,  out 
without  valuation.  In  the  gold  coins  the  law  permits  one- 
tenth  of  the  alloy  to  be  composed  of  silver.  Tests  made 
by  the  assay  commission  show  that  the  silver  in  gold  coins 
is  almost  inappreciable,  amounting  to  but  a  trace,  while 
out  of  five  examinations  made  for  gold  contained  in  silver 
ooins,  the  highest  limit  was  1  part  in  5000.  The  most 
economical  proportion  of  the  two  metals  for  the  parting 
operation  is  2  ounces  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 

The  bullion,  having  been  freed  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances and  base  metals,  or  separated  where  gold  and  silver 
are  associated  in  the  aame  bullion,  is  alloyed  with  oopper 
and  brought  to  the  legal  standard  for  coinage.  It  is  then 
oast  into  ingots  and  assayed,  and  if  found  to  be  sufficiently 
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within  the  deviation  from  standard  or  "tolerance  "  allowed 
by  law,  is  transferred  to  the  ooiner,  who  by  a  series  of  op- 
erations converts  it  into  coin.  In  the  case  of  gold  coins, 
which  are  the  standard  of  value  and  unlimited  lefpil  tender, 
each  blank  is  adjusted  by  hand  before  being  milled  and 
stamped.  The  blanks  for  the  trade  dollar,  which  is  a  full- 
valued  coin,  are  also  adjusted  by  hand,  while  those  for  the 
snbsidiary  or  overvalued  silver  coin,  the  half  dollar,  quarter 
dollar,  twonty-cent  piece,  and  dime,  are  not  so  adjusted, 
the  drawbench  being  relied  on  to  ensure  the  necessary 
uniformity  as  to  thickness  and  correspondence  of  the 
blanks  to  their  respective  legal  weights.  The  legal  devia- 
tion from  standard  fineness  in  gold  ingots  for  coinage  is 
TT^ffth,  and  in  silver  ingots  y^^ths.  In  practice,  these 
deviations  are  not  fully  availed  of,  gold  ingots  being  rarely 
approved  by  the  assayer  when  the  deviation  exceeds  one- 
half,  and  in  the  case  of  silver  ingots  one-third,  the  toler- 
ance or  deviation  allowed  by  law.  The  object  in  both 
eases  is  to  obtain,  on  the  average,  conformity  as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  prescribed  standard. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  standard  weight 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  V.  8.,  and  the  legal  tol- 
erance or  deviation  allowed  on  single  pieces : 


OoM. 

Double  eagle 

Eagle 

Hair  eagle 

Three  dollar 

Quarter  eagle ». 

DoUar 


Silver. 

Trade  dollar 

Half  dollar 

Quarter  dollar 

Twenty-cent  piece.. 
Dime 


8UlKUrd  wtlcbt. 

Utal  tevUUoB, 

■nioi. 

gnlns. 

S16 

2S8 

129 

77.4 

64.S 

2S.8 

420 

1»2.9 

«6.4a 

77.16 

88.88 

These  deviations  are  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
mint  officers,  and  are  not  taken  advantage  of  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  coins,  which  are  made  as  close  to  the  Btand- 
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Tank  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  precipitation  and  separa- 
tion of  the  Bilrer  from  the  nitric  acid  solution  from  parting. 

ard  weight  as  practicable.  In  weighing  a  number  of 
pieces  together,  when  delivered  by  the  coiner  to  the  su- 
perintendent, and  by  the  superintendent  to  the  depositor, 
the  law  provides  that  the  deviation  from  the  standard 
weight  shall  not  exceed  in  the  case  of  gold  coins  y^T^th  of 
an  ounce  in  $5000  in  double  eagles,  eagles,  half  eagles,  or 
quarter  eagles,  or  in  1000  three-dollar  pieces,  or  in  1000 
one-dollar  pieces ;  while  on  silver  the  deviation  is  yj^tbs 
of  an  ounce  in  1000  trade  dollars,  half  dollars,  or  quarter 
dollars,  and  y^th  of  an  ounce  in  1000  dimes.  The  uni- 
form practice  at  the  mints  is,  that  each  delivery  of  coin 
made  by  the  coiner  to  the  superintendent  shall  conform  to 
the  standard  weight,  no  advantage  being  taken  of  the  limit 
or  tolerance  allowed  in  weighing  a  largo  number  of  pieces 
together. 

From  each  delivery  of  coins  by  the  coiner  to  the  super- 
intendent a  certain  numl>er  of  pieces  are  indiscriminately 
taken,  sealed  up,  and  placed  in  the  pyx,  for  the  annual 
trial  or  test  of  toe  coinage,  which  is  made  in  February  of 
each  year  by  a  commission  constituted  by  law  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  if  it  appears  by  such  examination  and  test  that 
the  reserved  coins  do  not  differ  from  th»  standard  fineness 
and  weight  by  a  greater  quantity  than  is  allowed  by  law, 
the  trial  is  considered  and  reported  as  satisfactory ;  but  if 
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appears,  the  fact  is  oertifled  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S., 
and  if  on  a  view  of  the  circumstance  he  shall  so  decide, 
the  officer  or  officers  implicated  in  the  error  are  thencefor- 
ward disqualified  from  holding  their  respective  offices. 

In  the  various  proeeisef  to  which  bullion  is  subjected  at 
the  mints  more  or  less  loss  ooonrs,  particularly  by  volatil- 
ixatio;!  in  melting  and  refining,  and  is  accounted  for  under 
the  term  "  wastage."  The  operative  officers  are  charged 
and  credited  with  all  bullion  delivered  to  and  returned  by 
them,  and  are  allowed  a  credit  for  actual  "  wastage "  in- 
curred, provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  legal  allowance, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  melterand  refiner  is  yj^jth  of  the 
whole  amount  of  gold,  and  one-half  of  yi^th  of  the  whole 
amount  of  silver  delivered  to  him  since  toe  last  annual  set- 
tlement ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  coiner,  one-half  of  ygVith 
of  the  whole  amount  of  gold,  and  yi^gth  of  the  whole 
amount  of  silver  delivered  to  him  by  the  snperintendent. 
Tho  actual  wastage  is,  on  the  average,  much  within  the  limit 
fixed  by  law, 

Oreat  care  is  taken  to  recover  fi-om  time  to  time  all  the 
minute  particles  of  bullion  remaining  in  the  residuum 
fiuxes,  flues,  etc.  These  are  mostly  recovered  in  the  form 
of  "  sweeps,"  which  are  sold  to  bullion-smelters  at  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  bullion  contained. 

A  voucher  is  required  to  be  taken  for,  and  a  record  kept 
of,  all  transfers  of  bullion  and  coin  and  every  transaction 
involving  the  receipt  or  disbursement  of  money.  The  bul- 
lion accounts  are  rendered  quarterly,  through  the  director, 
to  the  first  auditor  of  the  treasury  for  adjustment  At  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  general  settlement  is  made  of  the 
accounts  of  the  operative  officers,  at  which  time  all  bullioB 
in  their  possession  respectively  is  delivered  to  the  saporiii- 
tendent,  and  retained  in  bis  custody  until  the  settlement  ii 
completed. 

Oold  is  valued  in  the  coinage  at  the  rate  of  25^ths  grains 
troy,  nine-tenths  fine,  or  23^ths  grains  of  pure  metal  to 
the  dollar.  For  silver  the  valuation  in  the  trade  dollar  is 
at  the  rate  of  420  grains  troy,  nine-tenths  fine,  or  378 
grains  of  pure  metal  to  the  dollar.    In  the  subsidiary  silver 
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View  from  the  assay  laboratory  of  the  mint :  the  partfng<hsm- 
ber  and  hoods,  showing  the  nlatinum  and  glajss  apparatus  nu- 

filoyed  In  the  separation  ot  silver  from  gold;  on  the  right, 
ront  of  muffle-furnace. 

coins  it  is  rained  at  the  rate  of  385^^ths  grains  troy,  nine- 
tenths  fine,  or  347^ths  grains  of  pure  metal  to  the  dollar. 
Charges  which  are  estimated  to  equal  but  not  exceed  the 
average  expense  of  each  operation  required  to  bring  gold 
and  silver  onllion  into  a  condition  for  coinage  are  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  director  of  the  mint,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  subjects  of 
charge  are  deposit  melting,  parting,  toughening,  refining, 
copper  alloy,  coinage  charge  for  trade  dollars,  bar  charge. 
In  the  charge  for  deposit  melting  exceptions  are  made  for 
standard  gold  bullion,  fine  gold  bars,  U.  S.  gold  coin  of 
less  than  legal  weight,  foreign  coin  of  U.  S.  standard,  or 
above,  to  be  converted  into  coin,  fine  silver  bars  over  9971 
fine,  unless  they  contain  gold,  and  mint  or  U.  S.  assay- 
office  bars  rodeposited.  Sold  bullion,  including  foreign 
gold  coin,  is  received  at  the  mints  at  Philadelphia,  Sss 
Francisco,  and  Carson,  and  the  assay-office,  New  York,  for 
coin  or  bars.  Silver  bullion  is  received  only  for  tradedol- 
lars  or  bars.    At  the  mint  at  Denver,  operated  as  an  asssy- 
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idcntiskl  bnllion  is  returned  to  the  depotitor  in  the  form 
of  imparted  bare,  bearing  the  U.  8.  stamp  of  fineness, 
weight,  and  value. 

The  subsidiary  silrer,  as  well  as  the  minor  or  token  coins 
(bronie  one-cent  and  eopper-nickel  three  and  Bve  cent 
pieces),  are  manofaotured  on  government  account  only, 
the  pablie  treasury  purchasing  the  bullion  and  metals  re- 
quired therefor,  decaying  the  expense  of  manufacture, 
wastage,  and  transfer  to  the  various  treasury-offioes,  and 
lealiiing  the  seigniorage  or  gain  on  suoh  coinage.  Qold 
eeiis  are  receivable  at  the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  at  their 
denominational  value,  when  not  reduced  in  weight  by  natu- 
nl  abrasion,  after  a  eireulation  of  twenty  years,  as  shown 
by  the  date  of  coinage,  more  than  one-balf  of  1  per  centum, 
and  at  a  ratable  proportion  for  any  period  less  than  twenty 
years.  For  the  silver  ooini  no  legal  limit  of  abrasion  or 
wear  is  provided. 


Under  the  title  of  "  bullion  fund  "  a  part  of  the  public 
moneys  areplaced  at  the  different  coinage  mints  and  at 
the  assay-office.  New  York,  out  of  which  depositors  are 
paid  for  their  bullion,  in  coin  or  bars,  as  soon  as  the  value 
thereof  has  been  ascertained  by  assay  (generally  a  day  or 
two  thereafter),  and  on  payment  being  made  the  bullion 
so  deposited  becomes  the  property  of  the  U.  S. 

U.  R.  LlNDIRHAH. 

JHintinKi  the  Mechanical  Operations  of.    The 

principal  operations  and  processes  to  which  ingots  of 
standard  fineness  are  subjected  in  their  manufacture  into 
coin  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(1)  The  RolltHg,  which  reduces  the  ingots  to  strips  or 
fillets  of  nearly  a  proper  thickness  for  the  denominated 
coins.  (2)  The  Annealing^  which  is  rendered  necessary  to 
preserve  the  duotility  of  the  metal  during  the  rolling  ope- 
ration.  (3)  Tkt  Dramng,  whereby  any  want  of  uniformity 


Fio.1. 


View  of  oolning-room,  showing  machinery  for  striking  sod  counting  coins. 
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in  the  thickness  of  the  strips  is  corrected.  (4)  Tkt  Cmting, 
or  foreingfrom  the  strips  "planchets"  or  blanks  of  the 
tin  and  shape  of  the  coin.  (5)  Tk*  Adjutling,  or  weighing 
separately  of  each  blank,  and  bringing  those  above  stand- 
ard within  the  working  limit  of  deviation  by  filing.  (6) 
Tit  Milling,  which  presses  up  the  edge  of  the  blank  in 
order  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  coin.  (7)  Tht  Cltaning, 
whereby  all  oxidation  is  removed  from  the  face  of  the 
blank.  (8)  Tkt  Coining,  or  impressing  upon  the  blanks 
the  devices  and  inscriptions  prescribed  by  law. 

When  ingots  are  received  oy  the  coiner  from  the  melter 
and  refiner,  and  the  weight  noted,  they  are  taken  to  the 
rolling-room,  and  passed  through  heavy  iron  or  steel  rolls, 
each  melt  being  kept  and  passed  through  separately.  At 
each  successive  rolling  the  rolls  are  brought  together  by 
means  of  a  screw,  their  ai^ustment  or  proximity  to  each 
other  being  indicated  upon  a  dial  whicn  is  regulated  by 
the  workman  in  charge.  Successive  rolling  hardens  or 
renders  brittle  the  strips,  and  necessitates  annealing  in 
order  to  preserve  their  ductility.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  anneal  gold  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours, 
and  for  silver  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  first  annealing 
having  lieen  eompluted,  the  strips  are  passed  a  few  times 
through  the  finisoing-rolls,  and  after  a  second  annealing 
ara  ready  fqr  the  drawbench.  The  pointed  end  of  the 
■trips  are  inserted  between  the  drawplates,  and  drawn 
through  a  small  pair  of  perpendicular  steel  rolls  by  means 
of  a  treadle  and  an  endless  chain.  Two  drawings  are 
necessary  for  each  strip.  In  the  first  a  slight  reduction  is 
node,  and  in  the  last  the  drawplates  are  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  thiekness  of  the  coin.  A  few  strips  are  then  passed 
throagh,  from  both  ends  of  which  blanks  are  cut  and 


weighed,  and  if  the  weight  is  found  to  conform  to  the 
working  tolerance,  the  drawing  of  the  entire  lot  is  proceeded 
with. 

The  strips  are  then  taken  to  the  cutting-press  and 
planchets  cut  therefrom.  This  operation  consists  in  pass- 
ing the  strip  across  a  conical  steel  bed,  while  a  punch  just 
fitting  the  bed  operates  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fillet  and 
forces  a  piece  of  the  exact  siie  and  shape  of  the  punch 
through  tne  sharp  bed  beneath.  The  punch,  operated  by 
steam,  moves  with  great  rapidity,  and  outs  from  150  to  240 
pieces  a  minute.  The  number  of  pieces  that  can  be  cut 
from  ingots  is  as  follows : 

Oold. 


From  one  double-eagle  Ingot. 40  plecee. 

■    eagle  '■     60      " 

half-eagle  "     75      " 

hrce-dollar      "     138      " 

„..  100      " 

632      " 


three-dollar 
quarler-eagle    " 
doltar  " 


,Si7r«r. 

From  one  tradoHlollar  Ingot S3  pieces. 

"       *•    half-dollar        "     60      " 

"       "    qusrtt^r-dollar  "    70      " 

"       "    twcnly-ceot     " 170      " 

"       "    dime  '■     3M      " 

The  perforated  strips,  denominated  "  clippings,"  and  the 
blanks,  are  sent  to  tno  cleaning-room  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  all  dirt  and  grease  adhering  to  them  from  pre- 
vious operations.  The  clippings  are  returned  to  the  melter 
and  refiner,  and  remelted,  and  the  planchets  or  blanks  de- 
livered to  the  adjusters. 
A  blank,  or  counterweight,  adjusted  to  s  small  fraction 
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exceeding  the  legal  weight  of  the  coin,  ia  fumiahed  to  each 

adjuster,  with  which  the  weight  of  all  the  blanks  it  teated, 

tboae  heavier  than  the  counterweight  being  carefull;  filed 

Fia.X 


Weighing-rooin,  where  the  coins  are  tested,  ahowing  taUei^ 
scales,  etc.  In  position  and  ready  for  work. 

npon  the  edge  until  they  are  adjusted  to  a  perfect  oonnter- 
poiae.  The  adjusted  planoheta  are  then  returned  to  the 
forewoman,  and  under  her  superrision  five  of  the  moat 
experienced  a^Jnatera  prove  the  work,  and  if  any  planohet 

Fio.  S. 


Edge-rolling  or  milling  macUine,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  coin- 
diaka  are  thickened  and  impressed. 

is  fonnd  ontaide  of  the  preacribed  limit,  it  is  readjusted. 
Thoae  of  lesa  weight  than  the  counterweight  are  kept  in 
separate  pans  and  tested  by  a  aeoond  counterweight,  which 


The  law  allows  on  all  gold  and  silver  coins  a  certain  de- 
viation from  standard  weight  This  deviation,  howerer, 
ia  eeldom  taken  advantage  of,  the  coiner  fixing  a  limit 
within  the  legal  deviation,  which  is  known  aa  the  "  work- 
ing tolerance."  All  pieces  fonnd  below  the  "working  tol- 
erance" are  designated  "condemned  lights,"  and  returned 
to  the  melter  and  refiner.  The  remainder,  known  as 
"  heaviea,"  "  lights,"  and  "  atandarda,"  are  kept  separate 
until  they  reach  the  weigh-room  as  coin,  when  they  are 
united  in  proper  proportions,  and  made  up  into  drafts  for 
delivery.  All  gold  coins  and  the  silver  trade  dollar  are 
actuated  by  hand.  The  aubaidiary  silver  coins,  half  dollar, 
quarter  dollar,  and  dime,  are  weighed  separately,  and  all 
above  or  below  the  legal  tolerance  rejected. 

Tin.  4. 


Botatlng  cylinder,  employed  for  eteaniog  the  blanks  or  coin- 
disk*. 

The  ac^nsted  blanks  are  now  ready  for  the  milling  ope- 
ration, which  ia  done  by  a  machine  containing  a  circular 
plate,  the  outer  edge  being  of  ateel,  and  which  rerolvea 
within  a  strong  band  of  the  same  material.  The  revolu- 
tion of  the  inner  disk  carries  the  blank  through  the  inlor- 
mediate  space  between  the  working  disk  and  fixed  band, 
and  which,  being  aomewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
piece,  preaaes  np  the  edge  of  the  planohet  as  it  revolves. 
One  revolution  carries  the  piece  through  the  mill  and  com- 

Fio.  B. 


View  of  coining-^ireas  in  poettion  for  work. 


pletea  the  operation.  The  milled  plancheta,  more  or  leas 
oxidised,  before  being  brought  to  the  proper  condition  for 
blanching  muat  i>e  entirely  coated  with  oxide  of  capper. 
To  ensure  this,  they  are  annealed  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  and 
when  removed  from  the  furnaeei  are  placed  in  a  ooJaadMW  ^^ 
■  Digitized  byVjOOVlC 
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pharie  >oid,  and  flrom  thence  into  pare  water  in  order  to 
rinse  olf  the  aoid.  This  leaves  the  blanks  tboronghly 
cleaned,  and  after  being  dried  by  ahaking  in  a  large  iron 
sieve  or  revolving  riddle  filled  with  sawdnat,  they  are  ready 
for  the  stamping  operation. 

This  last  and  most  important  operation  is  performed  by 
the  coining-press.  As  each  blank  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  a  pair  of  steel  fingers  seiie  it  and  carry  it  for- 
ward between  the  dies.  While  the  dies  are  closing  upon 
it,  and  stamping  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  inscriptions, 
the  steel  fingers  return  for  another  planchet,  convey  it  to 
the  dies,  seize  the  coined  piece,  and  loree  it  into  a  box  be- 
neath the  press.  This  operation  is  repeated  ad  injinitnm. 
The  coined  pieces  are  collected  from  the  presses  and  taken 
to  the  weigh-room,  where  they  are  made  np  in  drafts  for 
delivery  to  the  superintendent.  The  speed  of  the  coining- 
presses  is  estimated  at  fW>m  TO  to  100  pieces  a  minute,  and 
the  pressure  exerted  in  stamping  the  coins  ranges^  accord- 
ing to  their  denomination,  (rom  40  to  200  tons.  • 

H.  R.  LlXDERM AH. 

Bfin'to  (OiLBBRT  Elliot),  rinsT  Earl  op,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
Apr.  23,  1751 ;  entered  Parliament  1774  as  an  adherent  of 
Mr.  Fox :  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  1777 ;  was  ambassador 
at  Copenhagen  178&-94;  made  a  privy  councillor  June, 
1793 ;  acted  as  governor  of  Corsica  during  the  English 
occupancy  of  that  island,  June,  1794,  to  Oct.,  1796 ;  created 
Baron  Minto  1797;  appointed  ambassador  to  Vienna 
1799:  president  of  the  board  of  control  for  Indian  afiairs 
1808^07;  was  governor-general  of  India  1807-13;  di- 
I  reetod  the  conquest  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bour- 
bon ISIO ;  participated  in  the  expedition  which  rcRultod  in 
the  occupation  of  .Java  1811;  was  made  earl  of  Minto  and 
Viscount  Melgund  Feb..  1813 ;  and  d.  at  Stevenage  shortly 
after  his  return  to  England,  June  21,  1814.  (See  his  Lt/e 
and  Leilfrt  (1874),  edited  by  his  grandnieco,  the  countess 
of  Minto.) — His  son,  Gilbert  Elliot  Murray  KrvYK- 
HOND,  second  earl,  b.  I7ov.  IS,  1782,  became  ambassador  to 
Berlin  1832-34,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1836-41,  and 
lord  privy  seal  1846-52,  in  the  cabinet  of  his  son-in-law. 
Lord  John  Russell.     lie  was  sent  to  Italy  upon  an  im- 

fortant  special  mission  1847,  and  d.  in  London  July  31, 
859. 
Min'toasville,  4>.  of  Oates  eo.,  TH.  C.    Pop.  1183. 

Hin'tnm  (Robbrt  Bowhe),  b.  in  New  York  City  Nor. 
It,  1805;  received  a  good  English  education;  lost  hit 
father  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
school  and  enter  a  counting-house ;  became  in  1825  a  part- 
ner in  the  house  of  Charles  Oreen,  and  in  1830  in  that  of 
Fish  A  Hintum,  subsequently  Qrinnell,  Mintnm  k  Co., 

I  in  which  he  achieved  fortune  and  reputation,  making  it 
one  of  the  great  shipping-houses  of  tne  world.  He  was 
an  active  promoter  of  the  city  charities;  one  of  the 
founders  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital;  rendered  patriotic  service 
to  the  Union  cause  by  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1861 ;  was  an 
earnest  laborer  in  behalf  of  the  freeomen,  and  president 
of  the  Union  League  Club  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Jan.  9, 
ISSt. 
Mina'cino  Felix,  author  of  a  dialogue  entitled  Oeta- 

!  riiu,  containing  an  apology  for  Christianity,  and  a  defence 
of  tile  Christians  a^inst  the  various  calumnies  to  which 
they  were  exposed  at  that  time,  b.  in  Africa,  and  practised 
as  a  lawyer  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
There  is  an  edition  of  the  dialogue  by  Oehler  (Leipsic, 
1847),  and  a  translation  into  English  by  Richard  James 
(Oxford,  1836). 

Mia'aet  [Fr.  in«nu«(],  in  music,  a  species  of  danoe-tnne 
formerly  in  common  use.  Its  movement  was  rather  slow, 
graceful,  and  stately.  The  minuet  was  written  in  triple 
time,  usually  of  three  crotohets  in  a  bar,  and  always  com- 
menced with  a  full  bar.  It  consisted  of  two  divisions  or 
parts,  each  containing  eight  bars,  and  both  divisions  were 
r^eatsd.  Minuets  also,  not  intended  for  dancing,  and  of 
considerable  rapidity  of  movement,  are  now  often  found  as 
constituent  parts  of  overtures,  symphonies,  sonatas,  and 
other  formal  pieces.  In  such  cases  the  minuet  generally 
comprises  two  strains  of  sixteen  bars  each,  with  repeti- 
tions. Another  strain,  called  the  "  trio,"  follows  directly, 
and  after  the  trio  the  former  part  of  the  minuet  is  repeated. 

Min'nit,  or  Minnewit  (Petxb),  h.  in  Wesel,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  about  1580,  belonged  to  a  distinguishol  family, 
and  had  been  deacon  in  the  Walloon  church  at  Wesel,  but 
had  resided  some  years  in  Holland  when  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  first  governor  and  di- 
rector-general of  New  Netherlands.  He  landed  on  Man- 
hattan Island  May  4, 1 626 ;  purchased  the  island  from  the 
Indians  for  sixty  guilders ;  built  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  gov- 
erned the  colony  with  energy  and  succens  until  Aug.,  1631, 
when  he  was  recalled.    Having  put  into  the  port  of  Ply- 


mouth, England,  through  stress  of  weather,  on  his  home- 
ward voyage.  Apr.,  1632,  his  ship  was  attached  at  the  suit 
of  the  New  England  Council  on  an  accusation  of  illegal 
trading,  but  was  released  in  May.  Minuit  had  lost  favor 
with  the  West  India  Company  through  a  charge  of  having 
countenanced  land  monopoly,  and  after  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  regain  his  position  offered  his  services  to  the  Swedish 
government  to  found  a  colony  in  America.  The  great 
chaaoellor  Oxenstiem  having  patronised  the  project,  a 
Swedish  West  India  Company  was  formed,  and  Minuit 
sailed  ttom  Qothenburg,  Sweden,  in  1637,  with  a  body  of 
Swedes  and  Finns;  ascended  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  in 
Mar.,  1638,  begdn  to  build  Fort  Christiana,  2  miles  from 
the  confluence  of  Minqua's  Kill  with  the  South  River,  near 
the  present  city  of  Wilmington,  and  called  the  country  New 
Sweden.  This  was  the  first  permanent  European  settle- 
ment on  the  Delaware,  and  the  colony  remained  in  the  bands 
of  Sweden  until  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1655.  Peter 
Minuit,  whose  very  name  is  now  unknown  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  residents  of  New  York  City,  was  thus  the  founder 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World  and  of  the  American 
colonial  possessions  of  two  European  nations.  He  d.  at  Fort 
Christiana,  New  Sweden  (Del.),  in  1641.  A  movement  is 
now  (1876)  being  made  for  a  monument  to  commemorate 
his  colonisation  of  Delaware  (which  see).  A  similar 
movement  would  not  be  out  of  place  on  Manhattan  Island. 

Min'nte  fLat.  mtnahi;  "small,"  "diminished"],  a 
measure  of  time,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour.  In  the 
measurement  of  angles  and  of  arcs  of  circles  the  minute 
is  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree.  Both  kinds  of  minutes  are  di- 
vided into  60  seconds. 

Mi'ocene  [Qt.iuIuv,  "less,"  and  xati^,  "recent"],  the 
strata  of  the  Middle  Tertiary  period  in  geology.  The  mio- 
cene  deposits  abound  in  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 
Those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  coasts  are  marine  in  their 
origin ;  those  of  the  far  West  are  fresh-water  strata.  The 
first  contain  remains  of  large  cetaceans,  the  latter  of  Car- 
nivore and  Ungulata.     Some  Miocene  species  still  exist. 

IHiohippiiB.    See  Horse  (Fossil). 

IHi'ra)  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Brenta  Canal,  about  14  miles  N. 
of  the  city  of  Venice.  It  contains  many  fine  private 
houses  belonging  to  the  Venetian  nobility.     Pop.  8827. 

Mirabean'  (Hoxor£  Gabriel  Riquetti),  Cocxt,  b.  at 
Bignon,  near  Nemours,  in  Provence,  Mar.  9,  1749.  His 
father  (b.  Oct.  5,  1715,  d.  July  13,  1789)  was  one  of  the 
noisiest  philanthropists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  loud 
propagandist  of  the  physiocratic  system,  author  of  L'Ami 
dea  Homnuf  (5  vols.,  1755),  and  used  fifty-four  Itttra  dt 
eaekrt  in  order  to  maintain  peace  in  his  family.  Young 
Honor6,  with  his  herculean  body,  ugly  face,  violent  pas- 
sions, and  turbulent  manners,  was  a  special  subject  of  dis- 
like to  the  father,  in  spite  of  the  eminent  power  of  intel- 
lect which  he  showed  very  early.  He  received  a  military 
education  at  Paris,  and  was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  his 
seventeenth  year;  but  although  he  pursued  his  military 
and  mathematical  studies,  like  everything  he  undertook, 
with  a  furious  energy,  his  life  was  so  wild  that  in  1768  his 
father  had  him  shut  up  in  the  island  of  R6  for  six  months. 
After  serving  for  some  time  in  Corsica,  he  left  the  military 
career  altogether,  and  settled  on  one  of  the  family  estates 
in  Limousin,  where  (June  22, 1772)  he  married  the  young 
Marie  ^milie  de  Covet.  After  living  in  brilliant  style  for 
a  couple  of  years,  ho  was  abandoned  by  his  wife,  very  seri- 
ously embarnuised  by  creditor*,  and  once  more  imprisoned 
by  his  father  (Sept.  23, 1774),  this  time  in  the  castle  of  If, 
in  the  Bay  of  I^rseillee,  whence  he  was  removed  some 
time  after  to  Fort  Joux,  near  Pontarlier,  in  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains. From  this  place  he  eloped  with  the  young  marquise 
Sophie  de  Monnier,  and  fled  first  to  Switserland,  then  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  in  order 
to  procure  some  means  of  subsistence,  and  published  his 
S—ai  tnr  le  DetpotUme  (1776).  On  May  14,  1777,  he  and 
Sophie  were  arrested,  and  he  was  confined  in  the  dungeon 
of  Vinoennos  till  Deo.  13, 1780.  While  here  he  wrote  Ettai 
mr  la  Leitret  de  Carket  (Hamburg,  1782),  a  number  of 
other  works,  and  a  multitude  of  passionate  letters  to  So- 
phie, published  at  Paris  (4  vols.,  1792).  Nevertheless,  as 
soon  as  ho  was  liberated  he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  he 
now  tried  by  a  lawsuit  to  compel  his  wife  to  return  to  him. 
He  pleaded  his  case  himself,  and,  although  be  lost  it,  he 
made  a  deep  impression  by  his  powerful  eloquence.  Dur- 
ing a  residence  in  London  he  published  in  1784,  Conndt- 
ratiotm  ttir  VOrdre  de  Ciueinnaiua  and  Doutee  mur  la  Liberti 
de  FEteaal,  the  latter  an  attack  on  the  policy  of  Joseph 
II.,  paid  for  by  Dutch  money.  On  his  return  he  began  his 
violent  attacks  on  the  financial  system  of  Calonne,  and  in 
order  to  silence  him  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Berlin.  The  fruits  of  this  mission  were  De  la  Monarciie  f> 
Prutnenne  tout  Fr€d(rie  le  Orand  and  HUtoire  SScrite  de  la 
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Ctmr  de  Berlin  j  bnt  u  he  failed  to  obtain  any  further  dip- 
lomatic appointment,  he  oontinned  hia  attacks  on  the  gor- 
eniment  ij  his  i>^nuncta(t<in  de  {'Agiotage  (1787)  and  Suite 
de  la  Denunciation  (1788).  On  the  convocation  of  the 
States  Qeneral  he  first  tried  to  be  elected  by  the  nobility, 
but  being  rejected  because  he  possessed  no  flef  himself,  he 
bought  a  olothier'a  shop  in  Aix  and  entered  the  Assembly 
as  a  member  of  the  third  estate.  From  this  moment  and 
np  to  hia  death  he  was  actually  the  ruler  of  the  destinies 
of  France.     Although  he  was  not  the  leader  of  any  distinct 

{tarty,  he  governed  the  Assembly  absolutely  by  his  brilliant 
ogio  and  wonderful  eloquence.  It  was  he  who  established 
the  third  estate  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  States  Oen- 
eral,  and  it  was  he  who  established  the.States  Oeneral  as 
the  dominant  power  in  the  government  of  France.  Thus 
he  started  the  Revolution,  and  when  it  tMgan  to  flow  in 
rapids  and  leaps,  he  turned  around  and  tried  to  stem  its 
eonrse,  defending  the  royal  prerogatives  and  the  monar- 
chical principle.  Other  men,  more  closely  allied  with  the 
brooding  instincts  of  the  mass,  arose  beside  him.  His 
secret  connections  with  the  ooart  became  known — his  con- 
versation with  the  ^ueen,  the  payment  of  his  debts  by  the 
king.  His  popularity  waned,  out  still  when  he  spoke  peo- 
ple swayed  under  his  voice  like  reeds  before  a  storm.  The 
activity  which  he  developed  as  leader  of  the  Assembly  and 
president  of  the  Jacobin  Club  was  enormous,  but  the  exer- 
tion, in  connection  with  his  reckless  life,  suddenly  broke 
his  strength.  On  Mar.  27, 1791,  he  spoke  for  the  last  time ; 
on  Apr.  2  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Qeneviive,  the 
Pantheon,  whence  his  corpse  afterwards  was  removed  to 
his  family  estate,  in  order  to  give  room  for  that  of  Harat. 
The  most  complete  acoount  of  liis  life  is  found  in  Mtmoiret 
biographioHetf  Uttirairet  et  politiquee  de  Miraheau  (8  vols., 
1834),  publislied  by  his  natural  son,  Lucas  de  Montigny. 

Clekexs  Petebsbh. 

Mirabel'Ia  Ecla'ao,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Avellino.  Thii  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient JBclanum,  which  was  an  independent  town  until  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sulla  (100  a.  c.).  It  had  various  names 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  though  it  suffered  cruelly 
trom  earthquakes  in  1688,  1694,  and  1732,  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  period  still  exist.    Pop.  in  1874,  8285. 

Mirab'ile,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caldwell  oo..  Mo.,  6  miles 
W.  of  Caldwell,  the  county-seat.    Pop.  140;  of  tp.  931. 

HiTacle-Flays.    See  Mysteries. 

Mir'acleSi  I.  Meaning  of  the  Term. — A  miracle  is  a 
sensible  event  wrought  by  Ood  in  attestation  of  the  truth. 
It  therefore  must  oocur  in  nature,  else  it  would  not  be  ap- 
prehensible to  our  senses,  and  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
beyond  the  power  of  nature  to  produce,  else  it  would  not 
disclose  an  agency  which  belongs  to  the  Author  of  nature 
alone.  A  miracle  is  not  simply  an  extraordinary  event, 
which,  however  unfrequent,  occurs  thh>ugh  the  regular  ac- 
tion of  the  same  forces  that  produce  the  ordinary  events  in 
nature,  and  which  might  be  foreknown  by  one  acquainted 
with  its  cause ;  but  it  is  an  event  which  nature  by  its  own 
action  never  would  have  brought  forth,  and  for  which  the 
power  of  God  alone  is  adequate.  It  is  not  a  new  birth  from 
nature's  teeming  womb,  but  a  new  beginning,  which  rises 
at  once  from  an  almighty  fiat.  It  is  not  a  development,  hut 
a  creation.  It  shows  a  new  force  introduced  into  pature, 
by  which  nature  is  checked  and  changed,  A  miracle  may 
be  defined,  therefore,  as  a  counteraction  of  nature  by  the 
Author  of  nature. 

II.  The  Occationfor  Miraelet. — \ature  furnishes  no  rev- 
elation of  God's  mercy  to  sinners.  In  all  the  records  of  nat- 
ural religion  no  mention  is  made  of  the  divine  love.  While 
in  the  idolatrous  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  there  is  doubtless 
indicated  some  vague  notion  of  propitiation,  some  undefined 
conviction  that  in  some  such  way  God  may  be  approached 
and  pleased,  yet  that  God  is  a  being  who  approaones  ua  in 
mercy  before  we  make  any  attempt  to  draw  nigh  unto  him 
neither  the  Mohammedan  nor  any  pagan  religion  has  ever 
revealed.  And  yet  without  this  revelation  the  aenae  of 
sin — the  strongest  and  saddest  sense  ever  felt  by  the  soul 
— finds  nothing  to  dispel  its  terrors.  If,  therefore,  God 
can  pardon  sin  and  purify  the  sinner,  nothing  can  be  so 
important  to  man  as  the  oommunioation  of  this  truth  in  a 
way  which  shall  show  it  to  be  indisputable.  And  if  nature 
cannot  declare  it,  and  the  human  mind  alone  cannot  reach 
it,  how  ia  thia  communication  possible  unleaa  directly  an- 
nounced by  God  himself?  And  how  shall  this  announce- 
ment be  proved  to  be  from  God  unless  he  shall  irrefutably 
manifest  uimself  in  connection  with  the  utterance  ?  And 
how  can  this  manifestation  be  except  through  that  mirac- 
ulous interference  with  nature  already  described  ?  If  God 
shall  reveal  bis  mercy  to  sinners,  we  may  expect  the  reve- 
lation will  come  through  a  miracle, 

III.  The  Claim  of  Ike  Bible  to  be  a  Miraeuloru  Bevela- 
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declares  God's  love  to  man,  it  differs  also  from  all  other 
books  in  that  it  claims  to  be  a  miraculous  revelation.  It 
declares  that  God  has  provided  a  perfect  remedy  for  sin,  and 
it  professes  to  prove  the  doctrine  by  miracles  which  furnish 
God's  test  to  its  truth.  In  both  the  0.  and  N.  T.  mlraoles 
are  continually  adduoed  as  a  motive  to  faith.  (Ex.  i  v.  5 :  vii. 
5 ;  ix.  29 ;  xi.  7 ;  xvi.  6 ;  Num.  xvi.  8 :  Josh.  iii.  7 ;  1  King* 
xvlll.  24,  38,  39;  Matt  xi.  Z-i;  Mark  ii.  10,  11;  John 
ii.  23;  iii.2;v.  36;  vii.  31;  xi.  41,  42 ;  xx.  31 ;  Heb.  ii.  4.) 
No  other  book  has  ever  professed  to  rest  upon  such  a 
claim.  Whether  or  not  the  claim  be  valid,  it  is  at  least 
unique. 

IV.  Proof  that  the  Miraelet  of  the  Bible  aehtallg  oe- 
eurred. — If  these  miracles  did  occur,  no  evidence  of  the 
fact  oould  be  Iwtter  than  that  which  wo  actually  possess. 
The  miracles  were  not  done  in  a  comer.  Ther«  was  no 
•ffort  to  conceal  them.  They  challenged  somtiny.  They 
were  done  in  many  places,  at  many  times,  and  by  different 
persons.  Xhey  were  witnessed  by  thousands.  They  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  must  actually  have  occurred  as 
reported,  or  their  reporters  have  fabricated  the  stories, 
knowing  them  to  be  false.  But  why  fabricate  them  f  and 
how  carry  out  the  deception  ?  The  apostles  bad  nothing 
to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose,  by  such  an  undertaking. 
Because  of  their  report  they  suffered  obloquy,  persecution, 
and  death,  and,  though  they  must  have  foreseen  this  result, 
they  continued  their  declaration,  ceasing  not  to  teach  and 
to  preach  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  that  these  mighty 
works  were  wrought  of  God  through  him.  To  suppose  that 
in  all  this  they  were  only  acting  out  a  lie,  would  be  only  to 
suppose  something  much  more  difficult  to  believe  than  the 
miraclea  which  they  declare. 

But  more  than  this :  the  word  of  the  apoatles  was  be- 
lieved, and  this  on  the  very  spot  yrhere  the  miracles  were 
declared  to  have  taken  place,  and  by  thousands  who  could 
have  at  once  disproved  the  story  if  it  had  not  been  true. 
It  was  believed  by  their  enemies.  The  apostles  furnished 
proof  of  their  statements  which  no  amount  of  argument  or 
persecution  could  rebut.  It  doea  not  appear  that  the  mir- 
acles were  evor  denied  at  the  time  when  they  were  held 
up  as  the  reason  why  all  the  world  should  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  They  were  actually  admitted  as  facts 
by  the  opposers  of  Christianity.  Celsns,  and  Hierocles, 
and  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  the  Jewish  rabbis  in  the 
Talmud — all  of  whom  wrote  and  argued  even  bitterly 
against  Christianity — have  yet  all  left  their  acknowledg- 
ment, which  we  still  possess,  of  the  actual  occurrenoe  of 
these  events,  accounting  for  them  by  magical  arts,  which 
Celsns  affirms  Christ  must  have  learned  in  Egypt  No 
historical  events  could  be  established  with  a  greater  cer- 
tainty than  these  possess,  by  any  amount  of  testimony. 

V.  Objection  to  Miraelet, — Many  men  are  unwilling,  and 
perhaps  unable,  to  weigh  considerately  the  argument  from 
testimony,  having  the  preconceived  opinion  that  a  miracle 
eannot  be  proved  by  any  amount  of  testimony.  Nature, 
they  say,  is  fixed  and  orderly.  To  change  an  atom  would 
change  all  the  worlds.  To  increase  or  diminiah,  in  the 
least  degree,  the  exact  amount  of  forces  now  constituting 
the  universe  would  destroy  the  universe.  Forces  of  nature 
may  be  diaaolved  and  recombined,  but  always  their  exact 
equivalence  will  remain,  and  neither  nothing  new  can  be 
created  nor  nothing  old  destroyed.  Hence,  no  such  thing 
as  a  miracle  can  be.  This  objection,  stripped  of  its  verbi- 
age, amounts  to  thia :  a  miracle  ia  unreasonable,  and  there- 
fore impossible.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  reasonable  and 
unreasonable,  this  supreme  potency  which  determines  so 
easily  whether  aught  be  possible  or  impossible?  Is  it  only 
a  word  without  reality,  and  with  which  our  thoughts  cheat 
themselves  ?  But,  then,  how  idle  all  appeals  to  it  must  be  1 
and  how  absurd  this  very  objection  becomes!  If  the  rea- 
sonable has  no  reality,  the  objector  to  miracles  because  of 
their  unreasonableness  has  no  reality  in  the  very  ground- 
work of  his  objection.  But  supposing  we  admit  that  the 
reasonable  is  real,  and  confine  its  reality  to  what  an  indi- 
vidual man  perceivea  and  judgea?  In  this  caae  there  is 
no  universal  standard  of  reason  to  which  all  our  percep- 
tions and  judgments  should  conform ;  but  the  reasonable 
is  in  a  man's  consciousness  alone,  and  it  is  unmeaning  to 
talk  of  it  as  elsewhere  or  otherwise.  But  if  this  be  so, 
what  folly  to  talk  at  all !  Why  should  a  man  ever  say  a 
word  if  there  is  no  universal  standard  of  reason  according 
to  which  his  words  can  be  judged  by  another  mind  aa  truly 
as  his  own  ?  And  bow  does  all  argument — i.  e.  every  at- 
tempt to  make  others  think  as  we  do — fall  to  the  ground 
if  there  be  not  above  and  beyond  us  a  standard  to  which 
we  feel  that  not  only  our  judgments,  but  those  of  every 
man,  should  conform  ?  If  the  reasonable  be  only  what  I 
fancy  to  be  so,  I  may  not,  indeed,  ask  the  objector  to  mira- 
cles to  relinquish  his  objections,  but  just  as  little  may  he 
require  me  to  admit  their  force.     Each  man  thus  stands 
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other  nor  be  forced  by  another  to  abandon,  and  all  argn- 
ment  between  men  is  rain  and  all  agreement  among  them 
hopeless. 

But  what  if  we  snppose  the  unreasonable  and  impossible 
to  mean  only  the  unnatural  ?  In  this  sense  a  miracle  would 
be  denied  because  a  certain  so-oalled  order  of  nature  for- 
bids it.  But  what  proof  that  there  is  such  an  order  of 
nature  T  The  moment  we  attempt  to  prove  it  we  find  our- 
selves stepping  on  a  groundwork  which  lies  back  of  oatnre, 
and  which  ineritahly  leads  the  thonght  into  the  living  prea- 
enee  of  the  supernatural.  Our  natural  soienoe  is  fond  of 
its  generalisations,  but  no  all-inclasiTC  generalisation  is 
possible  without  the  supematnral.  It  is  an  unmeaning 
babble  to  talk  of  oomprehensiTC  laws  unless  there  be  a 
comprehending  reason  and  will,  whose  ideas  and  plans 
these  laws  express.  The  current  notion,  in  some  quarters, 
that  we  can  gain — or  have,  perchance,  got — such  universal 
conclusions,  that  nature  can  be  shut  in  upon  itself,  and  Ood 
shut  out,  is  exactly  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  we  see 
when  we  have  closed  our  eyes  and  turned  the  rety  light  of 
all  onr  sering  into  darkneaa.  If  we  make  oomprehensire 
generalitstions  about  nature  which  declare  anything  fur- 
ther than  the  facts  which  kaTe  been  actually  observed,  it 
is  because  we  tee  not  that  reason  is  limited  by  the  order 
of  nature,  but  that  the  order  of  nature  is  limited  by  reason ; 
it  is  because  we  recognise  that  there  is  something  reason- 
able beneath  the  facts,  which  also  reaches  beyond  them, 
and  whieh,  instead  of  being  made  by  the  facts,  ha*  itself 
determined  how  they  shall  be  made.  The  objector  to  mir- 
acles daniei  a  miracle  beoause  it  is  different  from  nature, 
but  he  can  only  maintain  that  nothing  different  from  nature 
can  lie  by  aSrming  a  principle  which  is  itself  different 
from  nature.  A  principle  which  can  form  the  basis  of  a 
■niversal  affirmation,  and  by  which  alone  one  is  justified 
in  affirming  what  is  possible  and  what  impossible,  is  not 
only  beyond  and  above  nature,  and  must  control  nature, 
Iwt  is  recognised  a*  such  even  by  him  who  denies  the  su- 

fematnral,  or  else  his  denial  has  no  more  meaning,  even  to 
imself,  than  the  chatter  of  a  parrot  or  a  monkey.  We 
must  have  the  supernatural ;  and  it  is  alike  the  mystery 
and  the  m^eaty  of  the  human  soul  that  we  cannot  deny 
the  supematnral  exeept  in  terms  which  absolutely  imply 
and  amrm  it.  It  is  therefore  a  confusion  of  thonght  which 
identifies  the  reasonable  and  the  unreasonable  with  the 
natural  and  the  unnatural ;  the  reasonable  is  supernatural, 
and  on  this  ground  the  oltJeotion  to  mitaolcs  at  once  dis- 
^pears.  J.  H.  Skbltk. 

Miraflo'rea  (Haritki.  ds  Fando),  Marquis  of,  and 
count  of  Villapatema,b.  at  Madrid,  Spain,  Dec.  24, 1792; 
was  educated  for  the  publio  service,  in  which  he  spent  more 
than  filly  years ;  was  ambassador  at  London  1834,  at  Paris 
1838-40,  and  at  Vienna  1860 ;  seven  times  president  of  the 
senate,  often  a  cabinet  minister,  and  premier  in  1846  and 
1S63.  In  1868  retired  to  private  li/e,  and  d.  at  Madrid 
Mar.  17,  1872.  The  marquis  was  decorated  with  nearly  all 
the  grand  orders  of  merit  in  Europe,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  in  favor  of  Isabella's  right  of  succession 
to  the  throne,  a  biography  of  Louis  Philippe  (1851),  val- 
uable Mtmoirt  of  bis  own  life,  and  a  Hittory  of  the  Firtt 
Sevtn  Yean  of  the  Reign  of  habella  II.  (2  vols.,  lii'i-U), 
and  published  numerous  speaobes  and  fugitive  writings. 

Mirage'  [from  niror,  to  "wonder"].  Under  this  head 
are  included  those  aerial  and  marine  reflections  known  as 
mirage,  looming,  and  Fata  Morgana.  These  are  all  anal- 
ogous phenomena,  due  to  the  refraction  of  light,  to  its  to- 
tal reflection,  or  to  a  combination  of  both.  These  are — (1) 
mirage  of  the  desert;  (2)  mirage  at  sea;  (S)  looming;  (4) 
a  combination  of  ordinary  mirage  at  sea  and  looming;  (5) 
Fata  Morgana.  The  first,  mirage  of  the  desert,  presents 
the  appearance  of  reflection  in  a  smooth  surface  of  water, 
the  inverted  image  of  trees,  etc.  being  seen  beneath  the 
real  objects.  It  is  due  to  the  refraction,  and  finally  to  the 
total  reflection,  of  the  rays  of  irregularly  reflected  light, 
sent  back  to  the  eye  from  the  objecL  The  heated  sand  of 
the  desert  rarefies  the  lower  strata  of  air,  while  the  upper 
strata  are  condensed  by  the  chilling  due  to  the  radiation 
of  its  heat.  The  strata  of  different  densities  mingle  slowly 
in  consequence  of  the  stillness  of  the  air.  Fig.  1,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
'>/,  ?,  represents  the  boundaries  of  strata  of  air,  which  de- 
crease in  density  from  above  downward.  Every  point  of 
the  tree  sends  ont  divergent  rays  of  irregularly  reflected 
light,  by  means  of  which  it  is  visible.  The  direct  rays 
mm  the  tree  to  B  make  it  risible  to  the  eye  at  B.  The 
ray  h,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  never 
reach  the  point  B,  meets  in  its  downward  course  strata  of 
continually  decreasing  density,  and  becomes  less  and  less 
inclined  to  the  parallel  layers  of  air  (see  Refractiox),  till 
at  g  the  angle  of  total  reflection  is  reached  and  the  rays 
Ue  bent  upward  (see  Riflectioh),  and  enter  the  eye  in 
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3Urage  of  desert:  a,b,e,d,e,/,  reflecting  lurlitce*  where  strata 
of  air  touch ;  a,  angle  of  total  reflection ;  B,  eye  of  observer; 
A,  i,  pencils  or  rays  firom  ob|ect;  hf,  f,  points  where  pencils 
fopua  In  reflection. 

the  direction  h'B;  and  so  with  t  and  all  other  rays.  An 
object  is  always  seen  in  the  direction  by  which  the  rays 
sent  ttom  it  enter  the  eye;  an  inverted  image  is  therefor* 
formed  by  the  portion  of  each  pencil  of  rays  proceeding 
firom  the  tree,  which  is  bent  back  to  the  eye  as  by  a  mirror. 
Becond,  mirage  at  sea  is  explained  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  conditions  are  reversed.  The  lower  strata 
of  air  are  chilled  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  increase 
in  density  from  above  downward ;  the  rays  which  produce 
the  image  carve  oonvexly  or  in  the  opposite  direction. 
(Fig.  2.)   Third,  looming  is  due  to  refraction  alone;  a  por- 

Fn.  S. 


tion  of  the  pencil  of  rays  which  proceed  from  the  point  h 
(Fig.  3)  reaches  the  eye  direct,  and  produces  the  image  of 
the  real  object,  while  another  portion  is  refracted,  and  pro- 
duces an  erect  image  above  the  real  one.  Fourth,  a  real, 
inverted,  and  erect  picture  of  the  same  object  is  sometimea 
projected  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  the  same  time  a 
portion  of  each  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  body 
reaches  the  eye  direct,  producing  the  image  of  the  real 
objeot;  another  portion  is  simply  refraoted,  as  in  Fig.  S, 

Fio.  8. 


Mirage  at  sea:  object  %  below  borison  at  B;  C,  curved  surfsea 
of  the  earth. 

producing  an  erect  image;  while  a  third  portion  is  flrat 
refracted,  and  then  totally  reflected,  forming  an  inverted 
image.  In  1822,  Capt.  Sooresby  recognised  the  ship  Fame 
by  her  inverted  image  in  the  air,  though  she  was  seventeen 
minntes  below  the  norison.  The  whole  of  Dover  Castle 
has  been  seen  as  if  lifted  over  an  intervening  hill  by  Uie 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  from  its  surfaoe,  and  in  this 
case  the  image  fWim  the  looming  was  so  vivid  as  to  obscure 
the  hill  which  really  lay  between  the  castle  and  the  observ- 
er's eye.  Lateral  images  are  sometimes  formed  by  refles- 
tion  of  the  rays  from  vertical  columns  of  air  having  differ- 
ent densities.  Two  boats,  one  real,  the  other  a  reflection, 
have  tieen  seen  side  by  side  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at 
the  same  moment.  Mirage  is  most  ooiAmon  when  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  temperature  of  air 
and  water;  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  morning  or  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  laden  with  mist.  It  is 
seen  oftener  by  an  eye  placed  close  to  the  surfaoe  of  the 
water,  less  perfectly  at  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and 
almost  never  at  twenty-four  feet  or  more  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Dr.  WoUoeton  obtained  three  images  of  an 
object  seen  through  a  square  glass  vessel  containing  suo- 
cessive  layers  of  syrup,  water,  and  spirit.  Fifth,  the  phe- 
nomenon called  Fata  Morgana,  or  castles  of  the  fairy  Mor- 
gana, is  occasionally  seen  upon  the  Calabrian  coast  while 
looking  westward  toward  the  Straits  of  Messina.  On  still 
mornings,  when  the  sun,  rising  liehind  the  Calabrian 
mountains,  strikes  upon  the  sea  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the  air 
is  rapidly  heated ;  the  strata  slowly  intermingle,  and  pre- 
sent a  series  of  reflecting  surfaces  which  multiply  images 
on  the  opposite  Sicilian  shore.  The  water  is  supposed  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  action  of  the  tides,  to  possess  a  alight 
convexity.  There  are  three  forms  of  this  mirage — the  ma- 
rine Morgana,  where  each  object  is  reflected  again  and  again  -  > 
in  an  inverted  position  and  at  different  angles  on  the  sur-       ^ 
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face  of  the  water ;  the  aSrial  Hort^na,  when  they  are  than 
reflected  in  the  air;  and  a  third  form,  in  which  the  aerial 
images  are  fringed  with  prismatic  hues.  Gigantic  reflec- 
tions of  men  and  animals  are  sometimes  observed  to  flit 
over  the  scene.  The  Calabrians  hail  the  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  bat  short-Iired  spectacle  with  delighted  cries  of 
"Morgana!  Morgana!"  Tnis  phenomenon  is  not  eonfined 
to  the  Calabrian  coast,  though  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions, the  topography  of  the  ground,  and  the  conformation 
of  the  coast  in  this  place  render  its  appearance  more  fre- 

Suent  and  more  beautiful  than  elsewhere.  In  all  these  re- 
ections  there  is  apt  to  bo  a  wavering  in  the  defining  lines, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  image  is  tremulous  like  an  object 
seen  through  a  current  of  heated  air.        S.  B.  Hebrick. 

Miramichi'  Rirer«  a  large  rirer  of  New  Bmnswielt. 
discharges  its  waters  by  a  deep  estuary  into  Miramichi 
Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  Newcastle  by  largo  ships,  and  higher  up  by 
smaller  vessels.  Salmon  and  many  other  valuable  fish  are 
taken  here  in  great  quantities. 

Mir'ainon  (Mtocm.),  b.  in  the  city  of  Mexico  Sept.  29, 
1832,  son  of  Oen.  Bernardo  Miramon,  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer of  the  war  of  independence,  of  French  descent ;  entered 
the  military  academy  of  Chapnitepec  in  1846 ;  fought  gal- 
lantly with  his  classmates  in  the  defence  of  Molino  del  Rey 
and  Chapultepcc  against  the  army  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  Sopt.  13,  1847 ;  completed  his  studies  after 
the  peace :  received  a  commission  m  the  army  1852 ;  was 
actively  engaged  in  suppressing  several  local  revolts 
aiainst  Santa  Anno,  by  whom  he  was  sent  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  in  Oct.,  1854,  in  an  expedition  against  Alvarez 
in  Southern  Mexico ;  was  distinguished  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  was  made  colonel  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of 
Tomojalco,  July,  1 855,  The  reviSution  having  triumphed 
in  September  of  that  year,  the  regular  army  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  its  late  enemies,  and  was  naturally 
disloyal  to  the  administrations  of  Alvarei  and  Comonfort. 
When  Miramon  was  sent  as  second  in  command  against 
the  rebels  of  Zacapoaxtia,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to 
imprison  his  snpenor  (Dec,  1855),  placed  nimself  at  the 
head  of  the  force,  joined  the  rebels,  of  whom  he  assumed 
the  chief  command,  led  them  rapidly  to  Puebla,  and  occu- 
pied that  city.  When  Puebla  was  taken  by  Pres.  Comon- 
fort (Mar.,  1856),  Miramon  and  his  officers  were  degraded 
to  the  ranks,  but  a  few  months  later  he  rose  again  and  de- 
fended the  city  forty-three  days  against  an  overwhelming 
force ;  escaping  with  Col.  Osollo,  ho  captured  Toluca  in 
Jan.,  1857 ;  taken  prisoner,  he  again  escaped,  joined  the 
rebels  in  the  S.,  and  had  Just  captured  the  cfty  of  Cuerna- 
vaca  when  the  movement  of  Zuloaga  occurred  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  With  Osollo  he  hastened  to  Mexico,  galloped 
through  the  lines  of  Comonfort,  joined  the  forces  of  Zu- 
loaga (Jan.,  1858),  and  took  by  storm  the  Hospicio  and  the 
Aoordada.  Zuloaga  made  them  brigadier-generals,  and 
sent  them  against  the  formidable  combination  which  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Juarei  in  the  central  states.  Miramon 
gained  the  important  battle  of  Salamanca,  which  opened 
the  way  to  Guanajuato  and  Guadalajara, and  forced  Juarei 
to  withdraw  temporarily  from  the  country.  Other  victo- 
ries speedily  followed.  Miramon  was  made  major-general, 
and  Osollo  having  mysteriously  died  in  Snn  Luis  Potosi, 
he  found  himself  at  the  ago  of  twenty-six  the  chief  mili- 
tary leader  in  Mexico  and  the  idol  of  the  "  reactionary 
party."  The  forces  of  the  liberal  coalition  were  decisively 
routed  at  Ahualulco  in  September  and  at  Atequisa  in  Dee., 
1858,  and  news  of  the  latter  victory  having  reached  the 
capital  at  the  moment  when  Oen.  Robles  had  overthrown 
Zuloaga  by  the  "  plan  of  Navidad,"  Miramon  was  chosen 

President  by  the  electoral  junta,  then  in  session,  Jan.  2, 
850.  On  hearing  of  this  event  Miramon  hastened  to  the 
capital,  declined  the  presidency,  and  reinstated  Zuloaga 
Jan.  24;  but  a  few  days  later  it  was  arranged  that  the 
latter  should  voluntarily  retire,  which  ho  did,  after  appoint- 
ing Miramon  as  his  substitute  ad  interim.  Fob.  2.  He  then 
nndertook  the  siege  of  Vera  Cms,  where  Juarei  had  estab- 
lished his  government,  but  was  unsuccessful;  and  hear- 
ing that  Mexico  was  invested  by  the  liberal  forces  under 
Degollado,  be  reached  the  capital  on  the  day  of  the  deci- 
sive victory  of  Taoubaya,  gained  by  Marqaex,  Apr.  11, 
which  was  stained  by  the  execution  not  only  of  the  pris- 
oners, but  of  many  non-eombatant« — an  act  still  execrated 
as  the  "massacre  of  Tacubaya,"  of  which  he  divides  the 
responsibility  with  Marques.  After  a  prolonged  struggle 
of  three  years  the  "  war  of  reform "  terminated  in  favor 
of  Juarez  by  the  battle  of  Colpulalpam,  Dec.  22, 1860,  and 
Miramon  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  country.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe,  visited  the  courts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  took  part  in  the  plans  of  Napoleon  HI.  for  found- 
ing a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Vera 
Gnu  early  in  1862,  when  that  oity  was  held  by  the  triple 


alliance,  but  was  refused  permission  to  land  by  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  and  returned  to  Europe.  On  the  aooession  of 
Maximilian  to  the  nominal  throne  of  Mexico,  Miramon 
was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  grand  marshal  Sept., 
18C3,  and  with  the  embassy  to  Berlin  1864,  being  thus  kept 
abroad  in  honorable  exile  through  fear  of  his  popularity. 
At  the  crisis  of  the  Mexican  monarchy,  when  the  French 
forces  wore  being  withdrawn  and  Maximilian  was  appar- 
ently about  to  abdicate,  Miramon  arrived  with  Marqueiia 
Mexico,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  obtain  control  of  tne  sit- 
uation. After  several  conferences  at  Orizaba  (Dec.,  \Stii), 
Maximilian,  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to  maintain  hii 
throne  by  an  appeal  to  the  reactionary  party,  returned  t« 
Mexico,  and  placed  the  army  in  the  hands  of  the  two  gen- 
erals. Marquei  remained  in  command  at  Mexico,  while 
Miramon,  accompanied  by  the  archduke,  undertook  thede- 
fence  of  Quer6taro,  which  terminated  by  the  capture  of  that 
city  May  15,  1867.  Along  with  Maximilian  and  Gen. 
Tomas  Hejia,  Miramon  was  subjected  to  a  prolonged 
trial  before  a  military  commission,  and  waa  condemned  to 
death,  and  shot  on  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  near  Qncrt- 
taro,  June  19,  1867.  In  his  last  moments  he  denied  the 
responsibility  of  the  "  massacre  of  Tacubaya,"  and  met  bii 
fate  bravely,  occupying  the  post  of  honor  between  bis  twe 
companions  by  express  desire  of  Maximilian.  His  widow 
and  children  reside  in  Austria,  receiving  a  pension  from 
the  emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Porter  C.  Buss. 

nUran'da  (Gen.  FRAKrisco),  b.  at  Caraooas,  Venezuela, 
in  1750 ;  entered  the  Spanish  army,  and  served  in  Ousts- 
mala,  where  he  attainea  the  rank  of  captain  at  the  age  of 
seventeen ;  accompanied  the  French  forces  in  their  cam-  ' 
paign  in  aid  of  American  independence ;  became  acquainted 
with  prominent  American  statesmen,  and  conceived  a  pro- 
ject toT  the  emonoipation  of  the  Spanish  American  colo- 
nies ;  but  on  the  discovery  of  his  purpose  be  fled  to  Earopo, 
presented  his  views  to  several  courts,  and  received  marked 
encouragement  from  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  from  Willisa 
Pitt,  and  ttom  the  French  revolutionary  leaders ;  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  division  in  the  French  armies ;  displayed 
considerable  military  talent  in  Champagne  under  Dumoa- 
riei,  and  in  Sept.,  1702,  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Flanders.  Repulsed  from  the  siege  of  Maes- 
tricht,  Miranda  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden  (Mar.  18,  1793),  the  loss  of  which  led  to  hii 
imprisonment,  trial,  and  acquittal.  He  went  to  New  York 
and  enlisted  the  support  of  American  capitalists ;  fitted  out 
an  expedition;  landed  Aug.  2,  1806,  at  Vela  de  Core  near 
Caraccas ;  was  foteed  to  retreat  to  Trinidad.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  1810,  Miranda  reappeared  in 
Venesuela ;  was  accepted  by  the  insorgent  leaders  as  their 
head  1811 ;  drove  the  Spaniards  f^m  Valencia,  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  New  Granada,  and  vis 
elected  to  the  insurgent  congress.  The  earthquake  of  Mar. 
26,  1812,  enabled  the  Spanish  forces  to  occupy  several  of 
the  ruined  cities,  and  Miranda  evacuated  Valencia.  A 
month  later  (Aug.  26)  he  was  arrested  at  La  Gnayra  in 
violation  of  the  capitulation,  and  taken  to  Puerto  Rico, 
whence  he  was  soon  removed  to  Cadis  and  confined  in  one 
of  the  dismal  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  where  he  d.  in  Jan., 
1816.  (See  James  Biggs's  Hittorg  o/ iliranda't Attempl,elc., 
New  York,  1808.) 

Miran'dola,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena.  com- 
prising within  its  limits  several  small  villages,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  well  built,  with  brood  streets,  good  churches, 
etc.  This  town  played  an  important  part  in  the  mcdiieval 
history  of  Modena,  and  is  immortalised  as  the  birthplsee 
of  the' Illustrious  Pico  da  Mirandola.    Pop.  in  1874, 1.1,170. 

MIra'no,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice, 
about  lOi  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Venice.  It  was  conrfd. 
ered  of  great  strategic  importance  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  consequently  snfiered  much  from  sieges.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7393. 

Mirbel'  (Lizin8ki  Anit  Zoi  Rcr),  b.  at  Cherhonrg 
July  26,  1796 ;  married  in  1820  the  botanist  Charles  Frsn- 
fois  Brissoan  Mirbel  (b.  Mar.  27, 1776;  d.  Sept  12, 18541; 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrMed  miniature-painters  of 
modern  times,  and  d.  at  Paris  Aug.  31, 1849.  Her  ma.>ter- 
pieoes  are  the  portraits  of  Amy,  Fits-Jamas,  and  Perronnet. 

IMlreconrt',  town  of  France,  department  of  Vosgw, 
noted  for  manufactures  of  musical  instruments.  Pop.5T35. 

Mir'field,  a  v.  of  England,  In  the  county  of  York,  hu 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods.     Pop.  9263. 

JMifKorod't  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Pol- 
tava, on  the  Khorol,  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  and 
several  other  educational  institutions,  and  oarriea  on  an 
active  general  trade.     Pop.  6418. 

Hir'iam,  the  sister  of  Moaes,  was,  aooording  to  Jose- 
phus.  the  wife  of  Hor  and  the  grandmother  of  Beialcel, 
who  built  the  tabemaole.    Her  name  is  the  Hebrew  form 
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of  Mai7,  and  in  the  Anbio  ttmditioiM  she  is  often  eonfoanded 
with  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Hirkliond')  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Persian  histo- 
rians, b.  at  Niehapur  in  1433 ;  d.  at  Herat  in  July,  1498. 
His  great  work,  fantaatically  entitled  The  Garden  of  Purity, 
containing  the  History  of  Prophett,  jLingt,  and  Calipha,  gives 
the  history  of  the  world  from  the. Creation  nearly  to  his  own 
times.  Many  HSS.  of  this  work  are  found  in  the  libraries 
of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Portions  of  it  hare 
been  edited  by  Jaubert,  Genisoh,  Mitscherlich,  Wilken,  and 
Vnllers ;  translated  into  French  by  Silrestre  de  Sacy,  Jour- 
dain,  Langles,  and  Defr^mery ;  into  Latin  and  German  by 
numerous  authors ;  and  into  English  by  Darid  Shea  (1832) 
and  W.  H.  Moriey  (1848). 

Mirroro  [Lat.miVort,  to  "admire;"  Fr.mtroir].  Solids, 
usually  in  the  form  of  plates  baring  a  smooth  surface  oa- 
pable  of  roBecting  light,  have  been  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  toilet  from  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  ear- 
liest mirrors  were  formed  of  polished  mineral  substances 
or  of  metals,  but  after  the  invention  of  glass  that  substance 
naturally  superseded  most  others  in  the  oonstnetion  of 
mirrorSL  It  spears  that  the  backs  of  glass  mirrors  were 
sometimes  coated  with  lead,  but  about  three  centuries  ago 
the  process  of  covering  glass  with  an  amalgam  of  mercury 
and  tin  came  into  use  in  Venice,  and  has  been  since  em- 
ployed down  to  the  present  time.  The  process,  substan- 
tially the  same  now  as  when  first  introduced,  consists  in 
epr»ding  out  upon  a  solid  horiiontal  table  a  sheet  of  tin- 
foil, which  is  first  robbed  and  afterwards  covered  to  a  sen- 
sible depth  with  mercury,  so  that  the  superior  surface  may 
remain  liquid.  The  mercury  is  prevented  from  flowing  by 
means  of  slight  ledges  placed  around  the  sheet.  After  hav- 
ing been  sorupnlously  cleaned  on  its  lower  surfhee  the  glass 
to  be  coated  is  advanced  horisontally  along  the  layer  of 
mercury,  its  lower  edge  being  depressed  below  the  surfnce, 
so  as  to  exclude  air  and  to  remove  impurities.  When  in 
proper  position  it  is  left  resting  on  the  mersury,  and  by 
tilting  the  table  the  snperfluous  luid  is  allowed  to  flow  off, 
being  eanght  in  a  trough  provided  for  the  purpose  at  the 
margin  of  the  table.  A  uniform  pressure  is  then  applied 
to  the  glass,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
this  condition,  after  which  it  is  carefully  lifted,  the  amal- 
gam adhering  to  it,  and  is  placed  with  the  amalgamated 
surface  uppermost.  Borne  weeks'  rest  is  required  to  allow 
the  amalgam  to  harden,  though  it  occasionally  occurs  that 
a  mirror  will  not  "  dry  "  for  months. 

The  preparation  of  mirrors  by  quicksilver  is  objection- 
able on  many  accounts,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  inju- 
rious etTect  of  the  vapors  on  the  nealth  of  the  workmen. 
Quicksilvered  mirrors  are  also  liable  to  various  faults,  such 
■s  a  flowing  of  the  mercury  in  drops,  carrying  the  amal- 
gam with  it,  forming  streaks  (known  as  worms);  also  a 
crystallising  of  the  amalgam  when  exposed  to  light  (oalled 
blindness).  These  disadvantages  of  the  quicksilvering 
process  have  turned  the  attention  of  manufacturers  to  the 
use  of  pure  silver  for  backing  mirrors.  Von  Liebig  in  1836 
was  the  first  to  notice  that  aldehyde  would  reduce  silver 
from  ammoniaoal  solutions,  depositing  it  npon  glass  or 
porcelain  in  a  continuous  film.  Subsequently,  other  chem- 
ists proposed  other  reducing  agents.  The  first  application 
of  the  process  on  a  large  scale  was  made  by  Drayton,  who 
patented  it  at  Brighton,  England,  Xov.  25, 1843.  He  used 
different  essential  oils  as  reducing  agents.  But  his  glasses 
were  used  only  for  a  short  time ;  they  soon  became  spotted. 
The  next  attempt  was  made  by  Pctitjcan,  who  obtained  a 
patent  in  1855 ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  more  successful, 
nit  process  with  slight  modifications  being  still  in  use.  The 
materials  and  proportions  required  by  one  of  the  various 
modifications  of  Potitjean's  process,  used  on  large  plates, 
are  as  follows:  (1)  1  pound  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  treated,  while  stirring,  with  12  liquid  ounces  of  am- 
monia 26°  B.  After  cooling  and  crystallisation,  61  pints 
distilled  water  are  to  be  added,  and  the  solution  filtered. 
This  solution  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  (2)  The 
reducing  solution  is  to  consist  of  pare  orystallised  tartaric 
acid  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  water ;  and  this  is  said  to 
improve  with  age.  Another  process,  which  originated  with 
Prof.  Bothe,  and  has  been  modified  by  Dr.  Boettger,  is  used 
on  small  glasses,  and  requires  the  following  materials  and 
proportions :  ^th  of  an  ounce  of  Rochelle  salts  (tartrate 
of  soda  and  potash),  dissolved  in  1^  quarts  distilled  water, 
it  brought  to  a  state  of  active  ebullition,  and  1  ounce  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (})  is  added.  This  is  the 
r«iucing  solution,  and  contains  what  is  called  by  its  dis- 
coverer oxytartario  acid.  The  silver  solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  )th  of  an  ounce -of  crystallized  nitrate  of 
silver  in  1  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  treating  with  am- 
monia until  the  precipitated  oxide  is  nearly  redissolved. 
This  is  diluted  with  jths  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  filtered. 
The  two  solutions  being  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  a  pre- 
cipitation of  silver  takes  place  very  qniokly  in  the  cold, 


and  a  oompleta  and  beautiful  mirror  is  formed  in  thirty 
minutes.  The  process  is  much  employed  for  the  mirrors 
of  optical  instruments. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  silver  over  the  quick- 
silver process  are :  (1)  Harmlessness  to  the  workmen;  (2) 
faoility  and  expedition,  the  whole  operation  being  com- 
pleted in  a  few  hours ;  (3)  possibility  of  repairing  damaged 
parts;  and  (4)  superior  power  of  refiection.  A  silver  mir- 
ror reflects  about  20  per  cent,  more  light  than  one  of  quick- 
silver, and  reflects  objects  more  truly  in  their  natural  col- 
ors. But  the  durability  of  silver  mirrors  is  stlll*an  open 
question.  They  are  all  liable,  after  a  time,  to  become  spot- 
ted, and  unless  this  difficulty  be  overcome  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  silver  process  will  ever  completely  supersede 
the  quicksilver.  (For  the  optical  properties  of  mirrors  see 
REFLBCTicf.)  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Miraapooi',  town  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oanges.  The  district  of  Mirsapoor,  comprising  an  area 
of  5235  square  miles,  with  1,104,315  inhabitants,  extends 
along  the  Ganges  and  the  6one  between  lat.  23°  50'  and 
25°  30'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  82°  11'  and  83°  39'  £.,  and 
belongs  to  the  presidency  of  Agra.  The  city  of  Mirsapoor 
is  a  very  busy  and  lively  place,  the  most  important  cotton- 
market  of  India.     Pop.  79,526. 

MisdemeaBor.    Bee  Cbikb,  Fkloxt. 

Misere're  [Lat.,  "  have  mercy  "],  the  name  applied  in 
the  Catholic  Church  to  Psalm  li.,from  the  first  word  of  the 
Vulgate  translation.  This  psalm  is  in  great  use  on  all 
penitential  occasions,  and  especially  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  at  the  close  of  the  office  of 
the  TenebrK.  Many  eminent  musicians  have  composed 
"  misereres ;"  the  music  by  Allegri  is  annually  sung  at 
Rome  on  Good  Friday  evening  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

Mtahawa'ka)  post-r.  of  St  Joseph  co.,  Ind.,  4  miles 
E.  of  South  Bend,  has  fine  water-power,  manufactures  of 
wagons,  carriages,  windmills,  axes,  pumps,  refrigerators, 
brushes,  furniture,  ploughs  and  agricultnral  tools,  barrels, 
flonr,  woollen  goods,  1  bank,  good  schools,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, waterworks,  and  a  number  of  business-firms.  Pop. 
2617.    E.  A.  Jerxegak,  Ed.  "Misbawaka  Exterprisk." 

Mish'icoUi  post-tp,  of  Manitowoc  co..  Wis.    P.  1551. 

Miah'na  [Late  Heb.  for  "study,"  or  perhaps  for  "re- 
petition "],  a  part  of  the  Jewish  Talmud,  oontaining,  in 
Hebrew,  the  body  of  the  oral  law.  It  oonstitutes  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Halacha  (which  see).  It  was  re- 
duced to  nearly  its  present  form  by  the  Rabbi  Judah  the 
Learned  at  Tiberias,  and  published  in  220  a.  d. 

Misilmferi  [Arab.  Miehelmir],  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Palermo,  about  8  miles  from  the  city  of  Palermo.  Near 
this  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  grand  old  castle,  from  which 
a  magnificent  view  may  be  had  over  the  island  and  the 
sea.  Marble,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  especially  that 
called  red  jasper,  is  quarried  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7380. 

Miskolu')  town  of  Hungary,  situated  in  a  heantifnl 
and  fertile  valley  which  produces  the  finest  wheat  of  the 
country.  The  town  has  many  good  educational  institu- 
tions and  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  wine.    P.  21,199. 

MispicU'el  [Ger.],  a  mineral  crystallising  in  the  tri- 
metrio  system,  and  composed  of  iron  33.54  per  cent.,  arse- 
nic 33.42  per  cent.,  sulphur  21.08  per  cent.  In  color  it  is 
silver- white  to  steel-gray,  with  a  grayish-black  streak; 
hardness,  5.5  to  6.  It  oocnrs  principally  in  crystalline 
rocks,  especially  associated  with  ores  of  silver,  tin,  lead, 
and  sine.  It  frequently  forms  a  troublesome  impurity,  but 
has  been  largely  used  in  Cornwall,  England,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  white  arsenic.  Edward  C.  H.  Dat. 

Miapil'UoB,  a  hnndred  of  Kent  co.,  Del.    Pop.  3478. 

Miarepresenta'tioiit  a  false  or  erroneous  statement 
or  representation,  whether  made  from  ignorance,  careless- 
ness, mistake,  or  with  an  intention  to  deceive  or  defraud. 
The  subject  of  fraudulent  misrepresentation  is  of  great 
importance  in  law,  it  being  a  general  principle  that  fraud 
has  the  effect  to  render  voidable  every  contract  and  trans- 
action into  which  it  enters  as  a  constituent  element.  But 
the  legal  rules  and  principles  upon  this  subject  have  been 
already  sufficiently  stated  under  the  topic  Fraud  (which 
see).  Mere  innocent  misrepresentation,  also,  made  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  falsity  of  the  statement,  may  afford 
ground  for  the  rescission  of  a  contract  when  it  has  oaused 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  the  agreement  un- 
der a  mistake  of  fact  which  is  subsequently  discovered. 
When  the  mistake  or  misapprehension  relates  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  consideration,  as  if  there  is  a  complete 
diSerenoe  in  substance  between  the  thing  bargained  for 
and  that  obtained,  so  as  to  constitute  a  failure  of  consid- 
eration, the  promise  resting  upon  it  is  not  obligatory  and 
will  not  be  enforoeable,  or  if  it  has  been  carried  out  nuvr 
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nnder  appropriate  eiroamatancm  ba  rasoinded  by  a  eonrt 
of  equity.  An  innocent  misatatament  aa  to  material  mat- 
tera  of  fast  in  reference  to  which  the  partiea  are  bargaining 
or  negotiating  prevents  in  reality  the  formation  of  a  valid 
eoatraot,  sinoe  there  ia  no  matnality  of  aasent  on  their 
part,  which  is  aaaential  that  their  atipnlationa  may  be 
binding.  But  if  the  miarnireaentation  honeatly  made  is 
immaterial  in  influencing  tne  atipnlationa  of  the  partiea^ 
or  if  the  party  who  aeeka  to  be  relieved  from  the  oonse- 

?[nenc«a  of  acting  upon  the  atatement  was  aware  of  its 
alaity  wh6n  it  was  made,  the  contract  into  which  they  enter 
will  not  be  rescinded  or  annulled.  But  no  innocent  mia- 
statement,  although  it  may  deceive  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  made,  and  cause  him  injury  or  loss  m  consequence  of 
h<9  acting  upon  the  faith  of  it,  will  afford  a  cause  of  action 
in  tort  and  entitle  the  party  injured  to  recover  damages 
for  the  loaa  he  has  sustained.  This  form  of  remedy  is  only 
available  when  the  representation  resulting  in  damage  has 
been  fraudulently  made.  (For  misrepresentation  in  the 
law  of  insurance  see  Insurakce.) 

QaOROB  Chase.    Ritised  ot  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Mls'sal  [Lat.  mitia,  a  "  moss  "],  the  service-book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  volume  containing  the  prayera, 
hymna,  etc.  naed  in  the  performance  of  the  mass.  There 
are  several  missals  in  use.  Each  of  the  Eastern  ritea  has 
one  or  more  peculiar  liturgical  services,  and  in  the  Latin 
rite,  up  to  tne  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  were 
many  variations  in  the  oelebration  of  the  mass;  but  the 
oounoil  fixed  the  present  Roman  miaaal  aa  the  standard 
liturgy,  permitting,  however,  a  few  local  liturgies  to  be  re- 
tain^, but  at  present  the  Roman  missal  ia  almost  univer- 
sally employed. 

IHissaa^ee,  county  in  the  N.  oentral  portion  of  the 
8.  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Area,  570  square  miles.  It  is 
covered  with  dense  forests,  and  is  but  little  developed. 
Pop.  1.S0. 

Mis'slon,  tp.  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.    Pop.  1506. 

Mission,  tp.  of  Neosho  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  1732. 

Mission  Creek,  tp.  of  Wabaunsee  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  44S. 

Missions  [Lat.  mimfo,  from  mitten,  to  "  send  "].  Chris- 
tian missions  are  founded  on  the  command  of  Christ 
to  publish  the  goapel  in  all  the  world.  The  apostles  and 
their  associates  acted  on  this  command,  and  imperial 
Rome,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  raised  the  stnndard  of 
the  cross.  From  that  time  to  the  Reformation  efforts  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  form  so  much 
a  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  it  will  snffloe  here 
merely  to  advert  to  some  of  the  more  important  of  them. 
(1)  The  Nestorian  missions  to  Central  and  Eastern  Asia, 
begnn  in  the  fourth  century,  and  extending — it  may  be 
with  protracted  interruptiona — through  several  centuries. 
(See  Asseman's  Bibliotheea  Orientalit  Clenientino-  Va/iranay 
Mosheim's  Hittoria  Tartarorum  Eccleniculiea;  and  Mean- 
der's Hittory.)  (2)  The  Irish  missions,  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  centuries.  Ireland  being  the  remotest  of  Euro- 
pean islands  then  known,  with  England  and  Scotland  serv- 
ing as  ramparts  against  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Northmen, 
was  a  refuge  for  the  Church  in  an  unsettled  period  of  the 
nominally  Christian  world,  and  for  ages  was  a  fountain  of 
scriptural  instruction  and  scholarship  in  the  intellectual 
night  following  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
seed  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  was  sowed  in  Germany 
by  Irish  missionaries.  (See  Meander's  Hiitory;  Dr.  Jamea 
Todd'a  St.  Patrick;  and  a  chapter  on  "  Irish  Missions  "  in 
Anderson's  Relationmiid  Clalmt  of  Foreign  Mimioru.)  (3) 
Another  of  the  more  interesting  missions  in  the  early  ages 
was  the  one  from  Rome  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  England  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  grand 
epoch  for  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  miasiona, 
since  both  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  riae  in  events 
growing  out  of  the  Reformation. 

The  most  remarkable  period  of  the  Roman  Oatkolie  mis- 
sions was  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Rome  prosecuted 
missions,  during  those  centuries  and  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
on  a  scale  exceeding  anything  yet  witnessed  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  They  had  a  grand  stimulating  and  sus- 
taining influence  in  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  French, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  kingdoms,  then  in  the  height  of 
their  prosperity.  Rome  had  a  mission  in  India  for  the 
space  of  two  centuries  and  a  half;  another  in  China,  for 
144  years ;  another  in  Japan,  for  nearly  100  years;  another 
in  the  African  kingdom  of  Congo,  for  more  than  200  years ; 
another  in  Paraguay,  for  117  years ;  and  she  baa  main- 
tained her  present  ascendency  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  Jesuit  missions  among 
the  native  tribes  of  the  American  continent,  both  North 
and  South,  have  had  a  wide  extension. 


Spain  had  become,  in  a  measnre.  paralyzed,  and  France  was 
otherwise  fully  occupied;  and  these  missions  then  had 
more  or  less  the  aspect  of  failure.  But  several  of  them 
have  since  been  revived,  and  the  papal  Church  has  a  large 
force  now  in  the  field. 

The  Roman  Catholica  have  a  diatinct  organisation  for 
missions,  a  department  by  itself.  The  Propaganda  is  a 
missionary  society,  and  has  charge  of  everything  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world.  "  It  sends  raisaions,  assigns  the  sev- 
eral missions  to  the  religious  corporations  devoted  to  the 
apostolate,  presents  to  the  Holy  Father  nominations  to  the 
bishoprics,  vicaratas,  and  prefectures  apostolic,  and  settles 
all  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
administration  of  the  missions."  The  receipts  or  the 
Propaganda  in  1874  were  $1,100,000,  of  which  consider- 
ably more  than  half  was  contributed  in  France. 

The  names  of  the  Proteatani  miuionary  itoeietiee  now  in 
operation,  the  times  of  their  formation,  and  their  annual 
receipts — generally  •«  reported  in  the  year  1874 — are  in 
the  following  tabular  view : 

bnuUoii.                         In  Oreat  Bntatn,  Nodpu. 

1701.  Society  for  PropagatlnK  the  Gospel $SSIJSS 

1792.  Baptist  Missionary  Society 169,745 

1795.  London  Missionary  Society. SK.tX 

1800.  Church  Missionary  Society 978,496 

1809.  London  Jews'  Society - 186.955 

1815.  General  Baptist  Mlaalonanr  8odety~ 71,M) 

1817.  Wesleyan  Miasionsry  Sodety. 839,975 

1824.  Church  of  Scotland 49,960 

1840.  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.. 25,895 

1840.  Welsh  Calvlnlstle  Methodist 26,465 

184S.  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 115,970 

1344.  EngUah  Pteebyterian  Church.... 44,890 

1844.  South  American  Missionary  Society 58.945 

1847.  United  Pcesbyterlan  Church KS.ADO 

1858.  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society 45.535 

1800.  Primitive  Methodist  MIssioaary  Society m.m» 

1800.  United  Methodist  Free  Church 72.745 

1860.  Methodist  New  Connection 33.616 

Amsrtean  Societiett 

1810.  American  Board  of  Com.  for  For.  Missions. „    $478,256 

1814.  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union lilAM 

1819.  Methodist  ^Iscopal  Missionary  Society 337,199 

1821.  Protestant  ^iaoopal  Board  of  Mlsslans... 114,110 

1882.  Board  of  the  Reformed  Church. -        68,106 

1833.  Free-will  Baptist  Foreign  Mlsslonarv  Society...  11.389 
1833.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  MIsUona •623,627 

1837.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society 

1844.  Board  of  Bef.  Presbyterian  Church. 3,014 

1844.  Board  of  United  Presbyterian  Church 

1845.  Southern  Baptist  Board 27.254 

1845.  Baptist  Free  Mlsslona ~.  10,000 

1845.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 56,721 

1846.  American  Missionary  Association 275,101 

ISiSS.  United  Brethren  Church 5,000 

1883.  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 42,424 

1858.  Nova  Scotia  Presbyterian  Church «.  6,000 

t2,263,0«) 
Soeietin  in  Continental  Europe. 

1782.  Moravian  Missionary  Society tl06,0M 

1797.  Netherlands  Missionary  Society 40,000 

1816.  BAle  EvangeUcal  Mission...- 156,468 

Leipsic  Missionary  Society 

1822.  Paris  EvangeUcal  Society 40,M 

1828.  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 69,598 

1838,  Berlin  Missionary  Society 22,050 

1838,  North  German  Missionary  Society- 20,M 

1842.  Norwegian  Missionary  Society. 19,500 

1850.  Berlin  Union  for  China. 3.0M 

1852.  Hermansburg  Mlaslonary  Society 87,785 

1860,  Danish  Missionary  Society. 7,510 

1860.  Utrecht  Mlaslonary  Society. 19,500 

Holland  Missionary  Society 

Batavla  Foreign  luaslonary  Society 

8532,681 

Total 86,990,622 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  two  of  these  societies  date 
farther  back  than  1792.  The  oldest  ia  the  English  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goapel,  and  the  Moravisns 
come  next.  Prior  to  these  was  the  mission  sent  by  (i«'- 
tavusVasa,  king  of  Sweden,  to  Lapland  in  I&SS.  In  I'O^i 
Frederick  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  sent  a  mission  to  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  in  the  East  Indies.  This  mission, 
with  pecuniary  aid  from  England,  was  conducted  by  meu 
generally  of  great  longevity,  aome  of  them  distinguished 
for  character  and  usefulness.  This  uprising  of  so  many 
churches  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considerod 
that  contemporaneona  with  it  waa  the  opening  to  their 
efforts  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  heathen  world.  Thus, 
India,  with  Its  260,000,000,  was  opened  to  Christian  mis- 
sions by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  year  1813. 
China  opened  its  five  principal  ports  in  1842,  and  in  IS53 
its  400,000,000  were  thrown  open  by  a  treaty  withEngland, 
UiyiH^tjaby..'«»>-jrMV7VlC-' 
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France,  Rnasift,  and  the  V.  S.  And  to  wna  Japan,  with  ita 
J0,000,000,  within  the  past  fev  yean,  by  treaties  with 
Christian  powers.  Turkey  was  made  available  to  Prot- 
estant missions  chiefly  by  means  of  the  care  of  England 
for  the  safety  of  its  valuable  possessions  in  India.  Turkey 
lay  on  its  route  thither,  and  France  and  Russia  were  not 
tw  off.  8he  therefore  kept  her  ablest  diplomatists  at  the 
Porte;  and  the  war  with  Bgypt  in  1840,  with  Russia  in 
1855  (called  the  Crimean  war),  and  with  Persia  in  1866, 
grew  more  or  less  out  of  care  for  its  Indian  empire.  More- 
over, as  Russia  claimed  the  right  of  protecting  Greek 
Christians  in  Turkey,  and  France  of  protecting  the  Roman 
Catholics,  England  claimed  the  right  of  protecting  the 
Protestant  Christians,  then  multiplying  in  these  regions. 
Without  snch  protection  neither  Turkey  nor  Persia  would 
have  been  really  open  to  Protestant  missionaries.  One 
thing  more  was  needed.  The  death-penalty  in  Moham- 
medan law  forabjuring  the  Moslem  faitn  was  virtually  abol- 
ished through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Stratford  de  RedoliSe, 
and  native  Christians  in  tiie  empire,  of  every  name,  were 
recognised  by  the  sultan  as  a  distinct  body,  entitled  to 
proteetion  in  their  persons  and  religious  privileges.  All 
this  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fadt,  under  Ood,  that  Eng- 
land had  an  empire  in  India. 

The  earliest  of  the  modem  Protestant  missions  was  sent 
to  Lapland  in  1559  by  Qustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden. 
The  Dutch  missions  in  Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Archipelago 
grew  out  of  the  Dutch  conquests  early  in  the  seventeenth 
eentnry.  The  charter  granted  by  Charles  I.  in  1628  to  the 
Massaehnsetts  colony  expressed  the  hope  that  the  colony 
would  "win  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  knowledge 
and  oliedience  of  the  true  Ood  and  Saviour  of  mankind," 
and  the  colonial  seal  had  the  device  of  an  Indian  upon  it, 
with  a  label  in  his  month  containing  the  words,  '*  Come 
over  and  help  ns."  John  Eliot  began  his  labors  among 
the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  in  Oct.,  1646,  and  continued 
them  nntil  his  death  in  1690  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and 
S500  eopies  were  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1663  and  1685. 
Only  a  few  eopies  are  now  known  to  exist.  Thomas  May- 
hew  was  really  the  first  missionary  to  the  Indians,  having 
begun  his  labors  on  Martha's  Vineyard  as  early  as  1643 ; 
and  the  Mayhew  family  supplied  missionaries  for  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket  during  fi*e  generations,  nntil 
1803.  Bliot  bad  worthy  eo-laborert  and  successors,  and 
in  1675  there  were  twenty-four  regular  congregations 
of  "praying  Indians,"  and  as  many  Indian  preachers. 
King  Philip's  war  was  a  blow  to  the  missions  from  which 
they  never  wholly  recovered.  Twenty  years  later  there 
were  thirty  Indian  churches  in  Massachusetts.  The  well- 
known  mission  of  David  Brainerd  was  commenced  in  1743. 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  the  efi°ect  to  unsettle,  for  a 
long  time,  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the 
whites. 

The  numlwr  of  Indians  in  the  territory  of  the  V.  S.  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  century  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 400,000,  and  Bancroft,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Bitlory,  states  the  number  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  be- 
fore the  removal  westward  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
tribes,  at  180,000.  Divided  and  scattered  over  a  vast  wil- 
derness, the  aborigines  were  easily  forgotten,  and  the 
spirit  of  Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  and  Brainerd  slept  for  a  long 
time.  Tet  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  instances  are  on 
record  in  the  history  of  the  Church  since  the  apostolic  age 
in  which  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  expense  was  more 
suceessfally  employed  in  the  conversion  of  heathens  than 
resulted  from  the  labors  of  those  men.  Where  the  Indians 
have  been  protected  in  their  homes,  property,  and  rights 
they  have  generally  been  found  among  the  more  impressi- 
ble of  the  pagans.  The  missions  to  the  ,Cherokees  and 
Chootaws  between  the  years  1817  and  I860  furnish  ma- 
terials for  an  interesting  history.  The  Rev.  Cyrus  Kings- 
bury Iwgan  his  mission  among  the  Cherokees  in  1817,  and 
thefirst  station  received  the  name  of  Brainerd.  Mr.  Monroe, 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  unexpectedly  visited  this  station 
with  Oen.  Oaines  in  1819,  and  left  substantial  evidence 
tliat  he  was  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  The  Chootaws 
having  expressed  a  desire  for  a  mission,  Mr.  Kingsbury 
was  transferred  to  them  in  1818,  and  called  his  first  station 
Eliot.  It  was  400  miles  8.  W.  of  Brainerd.  So  much'  in- 
terested were  the  Chootaws  that  they  devoted  generous 
sums  from  their  annnities  to  the  schools,  and  one  of  their 
offleial  letters  relating  to  these  grants  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  of  their  "  taking  a  place  among  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  land." 

There  is  not  space  for  even  s  condensed  history  of  these 
missions,  nor  of  those  to  the  Chiokasaws,  Creeks,  Semi- 
noles,  Osages,  Dakotas  (or  Sioux),  Ojibwas.  Ottawas,  Iro- 
quois, or  others  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor 
to  the  Cayuses,  Walla- Wallas,  Nei  Percys,  and  others  be- 
yond tlioM  monntains.    Eaoli  liad  its  mission  and  its  his- 


tory— some  portion  of  it  tragical,  but  more  a  matter  for 
grateful  reooUection.  There  are  not  the  means  of  stating 
the  aggregate  oost  of  the  Indian  missions  to  all  the  socie- 
ties. The  three  largest  will  be  specified.  That  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  $886,156,  of 
which  $419,856  was  from  the  U.  S.  government  towards 
the  expenses  of  Indian  schools.  That  of  the  American 
Baptist  Board  of  Missions  was  $357,967,  of  which  $173,167 
was  from  the  government.  That  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  exceeded  $1,100,000,  not  including 
receipts  troia  the  government,  and  the  aggregate  number 
of  the  laborers  of  this  board  among  the  Indians,  male  and 
female,  w&s  more  than  500. 

About  the  year  1825  a  half-breed  Cherokee,  named  George 
Guess,  who  could  neither  write  nor  speak  English,  but  knew 
that  a  mark  could  be  made  to  represent  a  sonnd,  set  him- 
self to  gather  the  numl>er  of  distinct  syllables  in  the  Cher- 
okee language,  and  fonnd  them  to  be  eighty-six.  With  the 
English  letters  and  modifications  of  them,  and  some  cha- 
racters of  his  own,  he  made  out  an  alphabet  for  the  lan- 
guage. The  whole  was  so  simple  that  in  three  or  four  years 
half  the  nation  was  able  to  read,  and  was  actually  reading 
a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  translated  into  their  lan- 
guage and  printed  with  this  syllabic  type.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  Cherokees  within  the  limits  of  Qeorgia 
were  living  upon  a  voloano.  The  white  man  desired  their 
lands,  and  resolved  to  have  them.  As  the  result,  in  the 
summer  of  18S8,  16,000  Cherokee  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  assembled  at  Brainerd  by  a  military  force,  and 
fVom  thence,  though  nnder  the  lead  of  their  own  rulers, 
they  removed  to  territory  which  had  been  assigned  them 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  Being  ten  months  on  the  way, 
including  a  winter,  more  than  4000  died  as  a  consequence 
of  what  was  inevitable  in  such  a  removal.  The  Chootaws 
made  the  eliange  under  less  constraint  and  with  less  of 
suffering.  The  missionaries  followed  and  resumed  their 
labors,  though  with  impaired  success,  but  were  helped  by 
the  incoming  of  Baptists,  Moravians,  and  Methodists.  In 
the  year  I860  both  nations  had  claims,  considering  their 
circumstances,  to  be  regarded  as  Christian  nations;  so, 
also,  had  the  Seneoa  nation  within  the  State  of  New  Tork. 

The  Dakotas  (or  Sioux)  have  sinoe  attracted  much  at- 
tention. They  were  among  the  most  powerful  tribes  on 
the  continent,  numbering  probably  from  30,000  to  40,000, 
and  traversing  vast  hnnting-gronnds.  A  mission  wasoom- 
menoed  among  them  in  1835,  and  there  were  early  suc- 
cesses, with  occasional  trials  from  drunken,  thieving  war- 
parties.  At  length,  when  the  great  civil  stmggle  came  on 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  heathen  portion  of 
the  Dakotas,  hoping  for  snoeess  and  stimulated  by  their 
medicine-men  and  war-prophets,  attempted  to  regain  their 
hunting-grounds  by  the  massacre  of  every  white ;  and  they 
actually  murdered  some  hundreds  of  persons.  A  large 
body  of  U.  S.  troops  pushed  up  the  Minnesota  Valley  and 
routed  the  Indians,  scattering  them  to  the  W.  and  N.  Four 
or  five  hundred  Dakotas  were  taken  captive  or  surrendered, 
and  were  on  the  verge  of  severe  treatment  when  Pros. 
Lincoln  directed  that  none  be  executed  except  such  as 
were  proved  guilty  of  murder  or  rape.  Thirty-eight  were 
hung  in  one  day ;  and  it  should  be  stated  that  only  three 
of  these  could  road,  and  none  had  ever  attended  a  mission 
school.  The  surviving  prisoners,  broken  and  humbled, 
listened  to  instruction :  and  when  they  joined  theirfamilios 
on  the  Missouri  the  professors  of  religion  numbered  several 
hundreds,  and  there  are  supposed  to  be  at  present  ten  or 
twelve  Dakota  churches,  with  a  membership  of  over  1000. 

A  very  summary  view  will  now  be  taken  of  missions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  fact  of  there  being  in  West- 
em  Asia  70  missionaries,  80  churches,  200  native  pastors 
and  preachers,  more  than  300  stations  and  subordinate 
stations,  and  as  many  schools  and  teachers,  shows  that  a 
strong  footing  has  been  gained  in  the  religious  centres  of 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  Syriac,  and  Nestorian 
churches ;  yet  not  with  a  view  to  the  subversion  of  those 
ohurvhes,  but  for  the  revival  of  scriptural  knowledge  and 
influence  among  them. 

Passing  into  British  India,  and  down  through  the 
1 20,000,000  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  we  find  a  large  nnm- 
I>er  of  important  districts  more  or  less  occupied  by  different 
missionary  societies,  English,  German,  and  American.  The 
'vast  system  of  railways  recently  introduced  into  India  has 
added  immensely  to  the  facility  of  evangelising  the  country. 
The  enterprise  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  offer  of 
the  government  to  guaranty  a  certain  percentage  of  profit 
to  the  companies  building  the  road»,  which  embrace  an 
extent  of  more  than  5000  miles.  Calcutta  is  now  connected 
with  Delhi  by  1000  miles  of  railway ;  and  the  road  pro- 
ceeds thense,  throngh  Lahore,  to  Mooltan  on  the  Indus. 
From  Allahabad,  500  miles  above  Calcutta,  it  crosses 
the  Deeoan  to  Bombay,  and  thence  to  Madras.  From 
Madras  it  orossee  to  the  Malabar  coast.    Other  routes, 
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more  or  less  completed,  are  from  Madras,  through  Madura 
and  Tinnerelly,  to  Travancore,  and  from  Bombay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  Thus,  Bombay  becomes  the  gate- 
way through  which  the  postal  oommunioations  of  Europe, 
America,  and  India  roust  pass.  And  these  railways,  cost- 
ing some  hundreds  of  millions,  are  as  important  in  a  mis- 
sionary point  of  view  as  they  are  in  their  relations  to  the 
social,  civil,  political,  and  oommereial  interests  of  India. 
Henceforward,  Bombay,  and  not  Calcutta  or  Madras,  will 
be  the  great  landing-place  and  point  of  departure  for  mis- 
sionaries to  India,  saving  immensely  in  travel,  labor,  time, 
expenditure,  health,  and  life.  The  Protestant  missions  of 
India,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon  are  carried  on  by  36  missionary 
societies,  in  addition  to  local  agencies,  and  they  now  em- 
ploy 606  foreign  missionaries,  of  whom  dol  are  ordained ; 
who  are  widely  distributed  in  the  different  presidencies, 
and  occupy  522  principal  and  2500  subordinate  stations. 
The  native  clergy  are  406,  and  the  native  preachers  and 
oatechists  2784.  Almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
empire  hare  at  least  one  missionary.  In  1872  the  schools 
contain  142,850  scholars.  In  addition  to  these,  85  col- 
leges and  the  training-sehools  connected  with  them  con- 
tain 1618  scholars,  and  28  training-schools  for  girls  have 
567  students.  The  zenana  schools,  chiefly  for  adult  females 
in  the  houses  of  Hindoo  gentlemen — a  comparatively  re- 
cent institution — number  not  less  than  2000  sobolars.  The 
communicants  in  India  in  1872  were  78,494,  and  the  nom- 
inal Christians,  young  and  old,  including  these,  were 
318,.S63.  The  25  mission-presses  in  India  during  the  ten 
years  between  1 862  and  1872  issued  3410  new  works,  in 
thirty  languages,  and  circulated  1,315,503  copies  of  books 
of  Scripture,  2,375,040  school-books,  and  8,375,120  Chris- 
tian hooks  and  tracts.  Among  the  works  brought  to  com- 
pletion in  that  time  was  the  entire  Bible  in  Sanskrit,  pre- 
pared by  a  missionary  at  Calcutta.  (See  Clmrek  Miteionaiy 
Intelligencer  for  Nov.,  1873.)  The  greatest  apparent  local 
successes  have  been  among  the  peasantry  S.  of  Calcutta, 
and  among  the  Coles,  TelOgfls,  Bhanars,  and  Karons.  The 
Shanar  Christian  population  of  all  ages  is  estimated  at 
90,000,  and  56  of  their  native  preachers  have  been  ordained, 
and  are  supported  to  a  great  extent  by  their  congregations. 
The  native  preaehera  among  the  Karen  churches  are  703, 
the  church  members  are  34,735,  and  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  all  ages  must  exceed  90,000. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  largely  Christian- 
ized. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  professed  idolater  in 
the  islands  of  Eastern  or  Central  Polynesia  where  Chris- 
tian missions  had  been  established.  The  Sandwich  Island- 
ers have  been  recognized  as  a  Christian  nation  since  1863, 
and  even  longer.  The  Cherokee  Indians  were  thus  recog- 
nized in  1860,  and  the  Choctaws  were  not  far  behind  them. 
Still  more  recently,  tens  of  thousands  in  Madagascar  have 
surprised  the  world  by  embracing  the  Christian  faith  after 
a  persecution  of  twenty-five  years  not  exceeded  in  severity 
by  any  of  the  persecutions  in  primitive  ages. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  should  be  considered  since  the 
oldest  of  the  foreign  missions  now  under  consideration 
began  to  operate.  The  writer  remembers  when  there  was 
no  missionary  in  Turkey ;  when  missionaries  were  excluded 
fi^)m  the  greater  part  of  India ;  when  no  missionaries  were 
in  Burmah,  none  in  China,  none  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
none  in  Africa,  except  Sierra  Leone  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent ;  and  none  in  the  great  island- 
world  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  a  small  group  in  the 
South. 

According  to  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  William  Butler 
in  his  Land  of  the  Veda,  the  number  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  the  unovangelized  world  in  1871  was  2165 ;  of 
female  missionaries,  2078 ;  of  native  pastors,  preachers, 
and  catechists,  9886 ;  of  native  church  members,  280,662 ; 
of  the  native  Christian  community,  1,151,721 ;  and  of 
scholars  of  both  sexes,  360,189.  He  estimates  the  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  issued  by  Bible  societies  since  1804 
at  108,892,339,  and  that  they  had  been  translated,  printed, 
and  distributed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  174  languages  and 
dialects.  The  receipts  of  the  Protestant  missionary  socie- 
ties in  one  year  have  already  been  stated  at  $6,990,622. 
The  ordained  missionaries  are  already  outnumbered  by  the 
native  pastors  and  preachers,  and  the  gospel  is  taking  root 
in  thousands  of  places  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
Persecution  cannot  arrest  this  work.  It  would  rather 
stimulate  its  progress.  Nor  will  the  wars  of  Christendom. 
Missions  had  their  rise  when  Christendom  was  in  arms. 
In  no  way  can  their  progress  be  materially  arrested,  except 
by  a  general  decline  in  the  evangelic  spirit  among  the 
ohurohes ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  missions 
themselves,  vigorously  prosecuted,  will  ensure  against  the 
possibility  of  such  a  decline.  Burns  Ahdrrson. 

IHisaion  San  Jo86',post-v.  of  Alameda  co.,CaI.,  near 
Warm  Springs  Station  on  the  San  3o»i  branch  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  R.  R.    It  ia  a  very  old  Spanish  town.    Its 


ancient  Franciscan  church,  built  of  adobe,  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1868. 

Missis'qnoif  a  fertile  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bor- 
dering on  Vermont,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Richelieu.  Among  the  minerals  is  bog-iron  ore.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  railroads.   Pop.  16,922.   Cap.  Bedford. 

Missisquoi  River  rises  in  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  makes  a 
d6tour  northward  into  Canada,  and,  returning  to  Vermont, 
falls  at  last  into  Missisquoi  Bay,  the  N.  E.  portion  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Mississa'gaSt  an  Algonkin  tribe  which  resided,  when 
first  brought  into  notice  about  1650,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
They  were  allies  of  the  Hurons,  upon  whose  dispersion  by 
the  Iroquois  in  1648  they  Bed  to  Lake  Superior,  but  returned 
a  few  years  later,  when  Catholic  missionaries  labored 
among  them  with  indifferent  success.  Subsequently,  they 
were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Sioux,  and  made 
treaties  with  the  Iroquois,  by  virtue  of  which  they  settled 
along  the  N.  of  Lakes  Eric  and  Ontario  ;  wore  adopted  in 
1746  as  a  seventh  nation  into  the  Iroquois  confederacy ; 
were  allies  of  the  English  in  the  first  French  war  1743-48, 
of  the  French  in  the  second  or  Seven  Years'  war,  and  again 
of  the  English  in  the  war  against  Pontiac  in  1763  ;  joined 
the  Miami  confederacy  against  the  F.  S.  1792-9.1,  and 
aided  the  Canadian  forces  in  the  war  of  1812.  At  one 
time  they  had  a  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  but  are  now  found  only  at  four  villages  in  Ontario — 
at  Rice  and  Scugog  lakes,  Alnwick,  and  Girand  River — and 
numbered  in  1873  about  700.  Protestant  missions  have 
been  maintained  among  them  for  half  a  century  ;  most  of 
them  have  embraced  Christianity,  practise  agriculture, 
live  in  comfortable  houses,  and  have  received  an  English 
education. 

JHississin'awa,  tp.  of  Darke  co.,  0.    Pop.  798. 

Mi8si8sip'pi«  a  South-western  State  of  the  American 
Union,  lying  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  the  first  separating  it  from 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  and  the  latter  from 
E.  Louisiana;  on  the  E.  the  boundary  is  for  a  short  dis- 
tance the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence  a  line  extending 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  Bear  Creek  with  the  Tennes- 
see River  to  about  31°  52'  N.  lat.,  a  little  above  the  N.  W. 
comer  of  Washington  co.,  Ala.,  and  thence  due  S.  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  35th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  separatas 


Beal  of  Mississippi. 

it  from  Tennessee ;  and  for  108  miles  the  3Ist  degree  of 
N.  lat.  forms  the  boundary  on  the  S.,  leaving  to  the  east- 
ward a  strip  of  territory  78  miles  broad,  stretching  down 
to  the  Quif  and  Mississippi  Sound,  and  including  all  the 
islands  within  6  leagues  of  the  shore-line.  Thus  bounded, 
and  embraced  between  30°  10'  and  35°  of  N.  lat,,  and  the 
meridians  of  88°  06'  and  91°  40'  W.  of  Greenwich,  with  an 
extreme  length  of  330  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  of  greatest 
width  from  £.  to  W.  of  186  miles,  Mississippi  has  an  area 
of  47,156  square  miles,  or  30,179,840  acres. 

Topographical  Feature!  and  Soil. — From  the  N.  B. 
comer,  where  the  State  for  15  miles  is  bounded  by  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  whore  there  is  a  marked 
limestone  formation  with  a  rugged  country,  the  surface 
slopes  gradually,  with  many  undulations  in  its  oonfbrma- 
tion,  toward  the  Mississippi  River,  and  southward  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  a  broad  low  ridge  running 
nearly  N.and  S.  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  which  di- 
vides the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi  (the  Yazoo, 
Big  Black,  etc.)  fh>m  the  affluents  of  the  Tombigbee,  Pearl, 
and  Pascagoula  rivers.  On  the  W.  this  ridge  extends,  at 
Vieksborg,  to  the  Mississippi,  terminating  in  bold  Ugh 
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blaffs.  To  the  B.  of  thia  watenhed  are  broad  tracts  of  gently- 
rolling  prairie*  of  exceeding  fertility,  yielding  large  crops 
of  cotton  and  com,  as  in  Lovndes,  Monroe,  Oktibbeha,  and 
other  eonntiea,  while  to  the  W.  the  surface  is  broken  by  a 
system  of  valleys  and  low,  narrow  ridges  that  start  at 
right  angles  ft'om  the  spinal  ridge,  and  drop  off  into  the 
great  basin  of  the  Yaioo  delta — a  basin  embraaing  some 
1,000,000  acres,  the  very  heart  of  the  cotton-tone  of  Mis- 
sissippi. On  the  central  ridge  there  are  large  tracts  of 
rolling  arable  land,  either  in  cultivation-  or  covered  by 
heavy  forests,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  a  rich  light  loam 
where  not  denuded  down  to  the  clay,  in  which  case  the 
land  is  sterile.  Aboat  Pontotoc  there  is  a  considerable 
bre:vdth  of  fair  upland.  In  the  S.,  below  the  railway  f^om 
Jackson  to  Meridian,  stretches  a  rolling  region  of  open 
pine  woods  down  to  the  Gulf  shore — a  sparsely  settled 
tract,  the  soil  poor,  but  ikvorable  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep 
and  large  cattle,  with  abundant  riches  in  its  vast  range  of 
limber  and  turpentine-yielding  forests.  Thus,  the  larger 
part  of  the  State  has  a  broken,  rolling  surface,  but  nowhere 
mountainons,  or  with  ridges,  at  the  highest,  of  greater 
elevation  than  800  feet,  none  of  which  are  due  to  upheaval, 
hut  to  the  denadation  by  the  action  of  water,  or  nowhere 
other  than  more  hillooks  of  sand,  clay,  and  drift,  whose 
elevations  for  the  most  part  range  between  30  and  120  feet, 
with  only  oooasional  instances  of  400  feet.  Some  of  these 
higher  hilla  skirt  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  S.  tT.'part 
of  the  State,  and  some  are  in  Newton,  Neshoba,  and  E.  At- 
tala counties,  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Pearl  River. 
The  Yazoo  basin  is  subject  to  overflow  at  times  of  extreme 
high  water,  with  the  sole  exoeption  of  about  200,000  acres 
in  flat  ridges,  which  rise  here  and  there  slightly  above  the 
general  level  of  the  delta  that  waa  onoe  the  bed  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  northern  upland  seotion  is  diversified  by 
small  valley-areas  of  highly  productive  soil,  as  in  De  Soto, 
Panola,  Yalabusha,  Marshal],  and  Tippah  counties.  In  the 
8.,  in  that  large  space  of  ridge-ana-valley  surface  W.  of 
the  prairie-region,  E.  of  the  Yazoo,  and  N.  of  the  Vicks- 
bnrg  Jackson  and  Meridian  R.  R.,  with  some  exceptions, 
the  soil  is  indiSerent.  Even  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Big 
Black,  Tallahatchie,  and  Yalabusha  riven,  though  oovered 
by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  anderbmsb,  are  not 
productive  under  tillage,  from  the  clayey  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  which  makes  the  land  too  wet  and  sodden ;  but  on 
some  of  these  streams  there  is  found  a  bench  or  "  second 
bottom  "  of  exceeding  richness.  The  prairie-region,  on  the 
other  band,  found  so  productive  in  Xowndes  and  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Tombigbee,  prolonged  S.  and  W.  be- 
tween the  head-waters  of  Pearl  and  the  Big  Black  rivers, 
loses  its  fertile  character  comparatively.  Below  the  Yazoo 
delta,  along  the  Mississippi,  except  where  interrupted  for 
short  distances  by  bold  bluffs,  as  at  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf, 
Rodney,  Natchez,  Ellis  Bluff,  and  Fort  Adams,  a  broad 
belt  of  low,  thickly-timbered  land  of  extreme  fertility  lines 
the  river,  but,  like  the  Yazoo  basin,  is  subject  to  overflow. 
Blven,  etc. — The  State  is  mainly  drained  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  affluents,  the  Homochitto,  Big  Black, 
Yazoo,  and  its  tributaries  the  Sunflower  and  Tallahatchie; 
the  Pearl  River,  with  its  principal  branch  the  Bogue  Chitto, 
sad  the  Paseagoula,  with  the  Chickasawha,  and  other  tribu- 
taries, drain  the  S.  E.,  and  the  Tombigbee  and  its  affluents 
drain  the  E.  In  the  extreme  N.  E.  the  Tennessee  River  forms 
the  boundary  for  15  miles,  and  fcveral  small  streams  falling 
into  it  serve  to  drain  that  section.  The  State  has  a  coast- 
line of  88  miles  on  the  Gnlf,  and,  including  the  islands 
which  help  to  form  Mississippi  Sound,  about  280  miles, 
but  it  baa  no  good  harbor  except  that  of  Ship  Island.  Its 
river  porta,  VieksbuTg  and  Natches,  are  well  situated  for 
business. 

Oeohgleal  and  Mineralngtcal  Ftaturet.  —  The  small 
streams  which  fall  into  the  Tennessee  River  in  the  N.  E. 
comer  of  the  State  are  bordered  by  massive  walls  of  lime- 
stone, with  bedding,  plane,  and  vertical  joints  as  clearly 
marked  aa  if  made  and  laid  by  hand.  This  limestone  in 
geologic  age  ranks  no  later  than  the  lowest  limestone  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  era,  if  indeed  it  is  not,  as  some 
of  the  geologists  declare,  Devonian.  W.  of  this,  as  far 
as  the  S9th  meridian,  and  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State  to  about  lat.  32°  30',  the  Cretaceous  formations  which 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Southern  Kentucky  crop 
out.  These  Cretaceous  rocks  belong  to  the  following  groups : 
the  Eutaw,  Tombigbee  sand,  rotten  limestone,  and  Ripley 
groups.  W.  of  these,  and  occupying  most  of  the  State  E. 
of  the  Yazoo  River,  except  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  coast  for  a  distance  of  perhaps 
30  miles  back.  Tertiary  formations  prevail.  These  are 
classified  by  the  Mississippi  geologists  as  belonging  to  the 
following  deposits :  Korthern  lignitio,  silioious  Claiborne, 
calcareous  Claiborne,  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf,  and 
the  coast  Pliocene.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  geolo- 
gists have  felt  the  necessity  for  giving  to  so  large  an  ex- 


tent looal  names  to  these  groups  and  deposits,  as  they  have 
thus  rendered  a  comparison  with  the  geological  structure 
of  other  States  more  difficult.  The  bottom-lands  on  the 
Mississippi,  the  Sunflower,  and  the  Yaxoo,  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  coast  for  about  30 
miles  back,  belong  to  the  Quaternary  or  Alluvial  era.  This 
has  five  distinct  groups :  first,  and  next  in  geological  order 
to  the  highest  Tertiary,  the  Orange  sand,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  presently ;  the  bluff  or  Loess,  a  calcareous  silt, 
containing  only  terrestrial  fossils ;  the  yellow  loam  deposits 
already  mentioned ;  the  second  bottoms ;  and,  latest  of  all, 
the  alluvial  deposits  along  the  Mississippi.  The  Orange 
sand  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  State's  geology, 
for  its  preeenoe  on  the  surface  is  so  general  as  to  make  its 
absence  exceptional.  Chiefly  made  up  of  rounded,  silioious 
sand,  colored  and  more  or  less  indurated  by  the  bydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  it  is  found  overlying  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous or  Devonian,  the  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions, except  in  the  Jackson  and  rotten  limestone  groups 
of  the  second,  the  bluff  group  of  the  last,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi alluvium.  On  the  Pontotoc  ridge  it  is  either  of  a 
glaring  deep  red,  as  in  Itawamba  county,  or  of  a  dull 
iron-rust  color;  in  the  region  of  the  long-leaf  pine  it 
is  of  a  delicate  rose  tint,  and  sometimes  of  a  bright 
yellow,  crimson,  or  purple ;  elsewhere,  it  becomes  white, 
and  even  bluish.  With  a  large  increment  of  iron,  in 
some  places  the  tendency  Is  to  concrete  into  a  ferrugi- 
nous sandstone,  occasionally  in  such  masses  and  solid- 
ity as  to  afford  good  building  material.  These  indu- 
rations are  generally  found  capping  hills  and  ridges, 
some  of  which  rise  in  steep  isolated  hillooks  from  the  level 
surrounding  country  as  high  as  150  feet,  forming  curious 
landmarks  which  indicate  the  former  surface-level.  In 
some  places  these  conglomerates  are  tubular,  of  singular 
regularity  of  dimension  and  mould,  with  the  appearance 
of  newly-made  iron  eastings,  often  four  to  five  feet  in 
length,  and  with  a  bore  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Such  hills  are  further  crowned,  gen- 
erally, with  clumps  of  the  short-leaved  pine,  not  visible 
elsewhere  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  average  thickness  of 
this  Orange  sand-stratum  varies  iVom  40  to  00  feet,  but  100 
is  not  at  all  infrequent,  and  it  has  been  found  as  thick  as 
200  feet.  The  fossil  remains  are  not  characteristic  or  pe- 
culiar to  the  deposit,  but  belong  to  underlying  forma- 
tions. Thus,  corals,  the  stems  of  Cgaikoeriniu,  and  other 
Crinoidea  are  common,  while  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Carboniferous  formation  of  the  N.  E.  tne  fossils  are  of 
that  formation,  such  as  Cyalkophi/Uum  /enettrellit,  gor- 
gom'a,  produetui,  tpiri/tr,  etc.  Elsewhere,  the  fossils 
are  Cretaceous,  as  in  the  ferruginous  sand-rocks,  some  of 
which  have  been  identified  as  Ammonltei  plaeenin,  Tri- 
ooni'a  thoraeita,  Cucvlln  eapnr,  Dortinia  dentala,  etc. 
The  useful  materials  of  this  formation  are  the  ferrnginous 
sandstone,  much  of  which  can  be  used  in  rough  masonry, 
and  large  beds  of  pipeclay  of  great  purity,  and  potter's 
and  crucible  clays,  the  first  of  which  has  been  found  in 
Tisbemingo  county,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  queens- 
ware  and  firebrick,  while  stoneware  has  been  made  of  su- 
f>erior  quality  at  several  places.  The  Tertiary  beds  afford 
ignite  or  brown  coal  to  some  useful  extent,  mineral  fer- 
tilizers of  value  and  convenience,  potter's  and  firebrick 
elays,  and  limestone  (rotten),  for  burning  chiefly.  The 
mineral  deposits  of  Mississippi  are  relatively  of  small  con- 
sideration, however,  in  the  sum  of  its  natural  advantages. 
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Iron,  though  abundant  in  the  Orange  sand,  is  nowhere  so 
eonoentrated  as  to  be  of  practical  value.     The  most  noted 
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•Bd  ohaneteristio  fossil  is  that  widely  found  in  tlie  pnirie- 
region,  the  Zeuglodon  maerotpimdghu,  or  Z.  ottoidet,  a  huge 
marine  animal  of  the  whale  family,  bat  reeambling  the  alli- 

Sitor  in  form  more  than  it  does  any  liring  whale,  and  more 
an  100  feet  long,  as  indicated  by  skeletons  which  have  been 
found  in  the  State.  Waters  of  decided  mineral  and  medici- 
nal oharaeter  are  of  wide  ooenrrence,  such  as  alkaline  and 
saline  ebalybeates,  containing  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
often  soda.  Of  these  medicinal  springe,  that  of  Cooper's 
Wells  is  of  highest  repute,  having  a  strong  saline  chalybe- 
ate character.  On  the  preceding  page  is  a  table  of  the  for- 
mations occurring  in  the  State,  with  their  several  groups. 
Climate. — The  summer  season  is  long  and  hot,  but  gen- 
erally healthy  away  from  the  low,  danl  bottom-lands  of 
the  watercourses.  The  winters,  comparatively  short,  are 
damp  and  somewhat  colder  than  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  At  the  same  time,  from  October  to 
Jane  no  climate  can  be  more  temperate  and  a^reeablek 


The  State  is  not  subject  to  the  drenching  rains  of  Lower 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  for  the  rainfall,  averaging  64  inches 
at  and  near  the  coast,  ranges  between  44  and  &6  inches  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  State,  distributed  throughout  tha 
year  in  the  most  favorable  manner  for  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  The  isothermal  line  of  60°  mean  annaal 
temperature  passes  a  little  N.  of  Jackson,  the  State  capi- 
tal, but  at  the  coast  it  is  70°.  Observations  at  Vicksburg 
(32°  2y  N.  lat.)  gave  a  mean  temperature  in  1872  of  66.4°, 
and  of  64.67°  in.l873,  the  coldest  days  of  the  same  years 
having  been  respectively  42.7°  and  43°,  and  the  hottest 
84.6°  and  82°,  with  a  rainfall  of  67.77  inches  in  1872,  and 
but  48.4  inches  in  1873.  NaUhes  (32°  K.  lat.)  has  a  mean 
winter  temperature  (January)  of  52.2°,  and  for  Jnly  of 
81.3°  F.,  or  nearly  the  same  temperature  for  those  periods 
as  Cairo  in  Egypt.  The  following  table  gives  meteoro- 
logical data  concerning  four  towns  in  different  parts  of  the 
SUte: 
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Vegtlntiaa. — A  large  portion  of  Mississippi  is  yet  oov- 
ered  with  primitive  forests.  Over  the  Tertiary  and  a  part 
of  the  Quaternary  formations  .deciduous  trees,  and  espe- 
cially namerous  species  of  oak,  are  the  prevailing  forest 
trees.  In  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State 
the  Spanish  or  red  oak,  the  scarlet  Spanish,  the  true  black 
or  quereitron  oak,  the  chestnut,  willow,  and  water  oaks 
abound  on  the  lowlands  and  swamps;  the  rock-chestnut 
oak  is  found  on  ridges  in  the  Yaioo  iMttom.  The  black- 
jack oak  is  found  on  poor  soils,  and  oooaaionally,  with  the 
long-leaf  pine,  in  better  land.  The  othe*  deciduous  trees 
of  the  State  are  four  species  of  hickory,  black  walnut,  but- 
ternut, dogwood,  black  gum,  sweet  gum  or  liquidambar, 
beech,  sycamore,  Cottonwood,  Magnolia  grandijiorn^  M, 
acuminata  or  cucumber  tree,  and  M.  glauea  or  sweet  bay, 
red  maple,  ironwood,  locust,  black  locust,  papaw,  black  and 
white  mulberry,  alder,  and  cinquassia.  Of  evergreens, 
there  are  four  or  five  species  of  pine — vis.  the  long-leaf, 
the  short-leaf,  the  white,  and  the  pitch  or  bottom  pine,  the 
cypress,  and  in  the  extreme  S.  the  live-oak.  Of  fruits, 
there  are  several  species  of  indigenous  grapes,  of  which 
the  muscadine  (two  varieties)  is  decidedly  the  best;  apples 
do  well  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  grapes, 
peaches,  quinces,  pears,  apricots,  and  plums  nearly  all  over; 
while,  in  the  southern  counties,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
and  bananaa  or  plantains  flourish.  The  flora  of  the  State 
has  not  been  so  thoroughly  studied  as  it  should  have  "been, 
but  we  know  that,  aside  from  the  more  noticeable  of  the 
wild  flowers  and  plants  common  to  the  Quif  States,  it  has 
a  number  of  great  Iwauty  which  are  found  here  almost  ex- 
clusively ;  among  these  are  the  poppy  mallows,  the  vanilla- 
plant,  the  elegant  and  fragrant  Cape  jessamine,  several 
species  of  wild  millet,  etc. 

Zoologj/. — With  such  extensive  forests,  Mississippi 
abounds  in  game.  Boars,  foxes,  wolves,  wild-cats,  and  not 
uufrequently  the  formidable  cougar  or  panther,  the  rac- 
coon, opossum,  and  skunk,  are  found  in  the  sparsely -settled 
and  wooded  districts,  and  doer,  as  well  as  the  smaller  game 
— rabbits  or  hares,  seven  species  of  squirrels,  gophers,  wood- 
rats,  etc. — are  yet  plentiful ;  wild-turkeys,  pigeons,  quails, 
and  mocking-birds,  and  in  their  season  the  rice-bird,  and 
on  the  coast  many  species  of  wild-dacks,  brant,  and  teal, 
are  found  in  great  numbers.  Parroquets  are  seen  a«  far  K. 
as  Natches.  Other  birds  of  gay  plumage  or  of  melodious 
song  are  numerous,  as  are  also  many  species  of  hawks,  vul- 
tures, and  gulls.  The  alligator  is  found  in  the  bayous  of 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
Liiards  and  water-snakes  abound  in  the  swamps  and  bot- 
tom-lands. Rattlesnakes,  moccasin  snakes,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  harmless  snakes,  are  common ;  the  batrachians — frogs, 
horned  frogs,  toads,  etc. — are  plentiful.  Mississippi  Sound, 
the  MieslBsippi  and  the  other  rivers  abound  in  fish,  of  which 
the  most  common  are  the  giant  catfish,  pickerel,  black  baes, 
the  bttffalo-flih,  and  the  usual  fresh-water  fish  of  more  north- 
ern rivers.    Oysters  and  other  shellfish  are  found  of  excel- 

Iam*  nnalftv  in  1tff€ai«atnTii    Sound. 


Agrieultnral  Production: — Almost  the  entire  area  of  the 
State  is  capable  of  yielding  agricultural  products.     Even 
the  "pine  barrens"  in  the  S.  E. counties- yield,  in  addition 
to  turpentine,  excellent  pasturage,  and  the  herds  of  cattle 
are  increasing.    The  central  prairie  counties  are  the  mo^t 
productivepart  of  the  cotton-belt,  and  vie  in  this  respect  with 
the  Yaioo  bottoms,  while  they  are  not  liable  to  overflow  like 
those  lands.  Theseprairie  counties  also  yield  great  crops  of 
com.  Wheat  and  oats  yield  large  crops  In  the  upland  or  yel- 
low-Ioum  regions.   In  the  lowlands,  along  the  watereounsea, 
there  is  exhaustloss  pasturage,  with  roots  for  swine.     Yet 
but  about  one-seventh  of  the  area  of  the  State  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  only  about  two-fifths  were 
included  in  farms  in  1870.     Cotton  was  long  its  great  and 
almost  exclusive  staple,  but  of  late  years  more  attention 
has  been  paid  to  other  crops.   In  1870  there  were  13,121,113 
acres  of  land  in  farms,  of  which  4,209,146  acres  were  re- 
ported as  improved  or  cultivated  (about  856,000  acres  lc!>s 
than  in  1860),  while  8,911,967  acres  were  unimproved,  the 
larger  part  being  in  woodland.     The  cash  value  of  farms 
was  $81,716,576,  and  of  farming  implements,  S4,456,633. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  falling  ofi°  of  values  during  and 
since  the  war,  and  farming  property  averaged  only  about 
two-fifths  its  value  in  I860.     Tne  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
ductions for  the  year  1870  was  $73,137,953.     The  wheat- 
crop  in  1870  was  274,479  bushels :  of  Indian  com,  15,637,316 
busnels ;  of  oats,  414,586  bushels,  and  small  Quantities  of  the 
other  cereals.    The  cotton-crop  was  larger  tnan  that  of  any 
other  State,  being  564,938  bales ;  the  wool-clip  wae  288,285 
pounds;  the  rice-crop,  374,627  pounds:   hay,  8324  tons. 
Forty-nine  hogsheads  of  cane-sugar  and  152,164  gallons  of 
cane-molasses,  and   67,509  gallons  of  sorghum  raolonses 
were  made;  214,189  bushels  of  Irish  potatoesand  1,743,432 
of  sweet  potatoes ;  176,417  bushels  of  peas  and  beans ;  9390 
pounds  of  beeswax  and  199,581  pounds  of  honey ;  2,613,521 
pounds  of  butter;  3099  pounds  of  cheese;  17,052  gallons 
of  milk  sold.     The  live-stock  in  the  State  was  valued  at 
$29,940,238,  and  consisted  of  90,221  horses,  85,886  mules 
and  asses,  173,899  milch  cows,  58,156  working  oxen,  and 
269,030  other  cattle;  232,732  sheep  and  813,381  swine.    In 
1873   the  amount  of  Indian  com  raised  was  18.543,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $15,761,550;  of  wheat,  189,000  bu-ohels, 
valued  at  $330,750 ;  of  oata,  492,000  bushels,  worth  $423.1 20 ; 
Irish  potatoes,  206,000  bushels,  worth  $247,200 ;  tobacco, 
85,000  pounds,  worth  $14,450;   hay,  13,000  tons,  worth 
$263,250 ;  the  cotton-erop  was  not  fhr  fVom  600,000  hales, 
and  its  value  not  far  f^om  $28,500,000.    We  have  no  report 
of  the  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  rice,  or  other  minor  crops. 
Ramie  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  State, 
and  a  German  colony  are  rearing  silkworms  on  a  somewhat 
extensive  scale.    On  Jan.  1,  1874,  there  were  estimated  by 
the  agricultural  department  at  Washington  to  be  88,300 
horsee  in  the  State,  worth  $7,682,100;  99,100  mules  and 
nsses,    worth    $10,793,990:    180,100    milch    cows,    worth 
$3,886,558 :  329,800  oxen  and  other  cattle,  worth  $4,053,342  r 
153.600    sheen,   worth    $296,448:    819.100    swine,    worth 
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$2.Si3,«i9,  m»kiag  »  total  value  of  IWc-stook  of  about 
$2»,000,000. 

Jfaaij/aehirtii;  tndtutry, — Miwissippi  has  n«Tar  ODgagod 
largely  Id  manofaeturing,  although  possessing  man;  ad- 
Ttntagas  for  it,  as  her  eitisens  hare  preferred  to  sell  their 
agrieuhDral  products,  and  buj  what  manufactured  goods 
thej  needed ;  but  they  are  now  beginning  to  take  more  in- 
terest in  home  products.  In  1870  there  were  in  the  State 
1*31  manufaeturing  establishments,  employing  5941  hands 
(oJOO  malee,  191  females,  2&0  children),  using  a  eapital  of 
Si.501,TI4,  paying  $1,547,428  for  wages,  using  $4,364,206 
of  raw  material,  and  producing  $8,164,758  of  manufactured 
goods.   Most  of  these  establishments  were  on  a  small  scale, 


but  in  the  production  of  lumber  there  were  156  mills,  em- 
ploying 1643  hands,  and  producing  $2,029,145 ;  there  were 
45  flouring-mills,  producing  flour  to  the  value  of  $468,5711 ; 
85  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  producing  $268,031.  In 
1873  there  were  11  ootton-faotories  in  the  State,  using  2545 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  The  saw-mills  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  have  also  greatly  increased  their 
production.  . 

Railroadi. — At  the  close  of  the  war  the  few  railroads  in 
the  State,  mostly  trunk-lines,  were  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition;  but  with  the  revival  of  trade  they  have  been 

fiut  in  excellent  order,  and  some  new  lines  added.    The 
oUowing  table  shows  their  oondition  in  Jan.,  1874  : 


VUH  O*  EAtLaOA». 
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(Alabama  and  Chattanooga „_ 

'Memphis  and  Charleston 

MiMustppI  and  Tenneasee » 

;  MiaslalppI  Central..._. 

IMobila  and  Ohio 

iKstchea  Jackson  and  Columbus 

jXew  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  Northern.. 

INew  Orleana  Uoblla  and  Texas „ 

iBipley  (narrow  laage).,...,.. „......._ 

,  Vkkshurg  and  Me^ian„ „ 

:Vicksbant  and  KashvUle -. 

West  Feliciana. ......_ 
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1,118,168 
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2,286.047 
8,000,000 

10,260,764 

8,000,000 
8,160,000 

110,000 


riMtlBS  dabL 


$469,86,'; 

163,085 
8,831,802 

830,203 

1,176,020 


68,902 
6,000 


Sloek.  bofi4i, 
kad  debt. 


«».93».967 
£,274,539 
17,26C,.136 
15,535,112 

13,910,020 

400,000 
4,402,487 

875,000 


The  Railroad  Manual  reported  that  in  Jan.,  1875,  there 
were  in  the  State  1141.24  miles  of  railroad,  and  the  cost  of 
roads,  equipment,  etc.  was  $43,001,792. 

FiMamet: — The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1870 
was  $177,278,890;  the  true  valuation  was  $209,197,845. 
The  State  debt  Jan.  1,  1874  (except  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $7,000,000  repudiated  in  1842,  and  on  which  nothing 
has  since  been  paid),  amounted  to  $3,558,629.24 — vis.  due 
school  funds,  $1,157,415.89;  certificates  of  debt,  $294,150  ; 
auditor's  warrants,  $1,083,682.57;  interest  on  bonds, 
$73,436;  interest  on  insurance  deposits,  $15,294.98.  Of 
the  bonds,  $484,650  were  payable  before  Jan.  1,  1877.  The 
receipts  into  the  State  treasury  in  1874  were  $2,255,824.38, 
of  which,  however,  $795,936,48  was  in  nncurrent  and  un- 
available funds,  and  $74,269  in  certiflcates  of  indebtedness, 
leaving  of  available  resources,  at  the  outside  (for  one  or 
two  other  items  are  doubtful),  $1,385,618.90.  The  disburse- 
ments were  $1,238,140.67. 

Commrree. — There  are  three  customs  distriets  in  the  State 
— Xatohez,  Pearl  River  (port  of  entry,  Shieldsborough),  and 
Yieksbur^  Of  these,  toe  first  and  last  are  only  occupied 
with  the  river  trade,  the  direct  foreign  trade  and  the  coast- 


ing trade  being  centred  entirely  in  the  Pearl  River  district 
The  value  of  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1874,  was  $233,406,  almost  entirely  exports,  including 
a  large  amount  of  lumber  and  timber  from  the  S.  E.  pine- 
region.  The  number  of  entrances  of  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade  was  93,  aggregating  22,523  tons ;  of  clearances  94, 
aggregating  20,249  tons ;  entrances  in  the  coasting  trade, 
68—12,048  tons;  clearances,  96—21,382  tons;  total  ton- 
nage of  all  kinds,  76,202. 

Bank*,  Savinga  Banks,  and  Inmrance  Companfet. — There 
have  been  but  2  national  banks  organized  in  Mississippi, 
and  both  are  now  closed.  There  are  5  banks  of  deposit 
organised  under  State  law,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
about  $550,000 ;  there  are  also  6  savings  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  about  $300,000.  One  of  each  class 
has  an  insurance  department.  In  Jan.,  1874,  there  were 
21  insurance  eompanies  of  other  States  doing  business  in 
theStete. 

PofuUuioit, — There  has  been  no  census  or  general  enume- 
ration of  population  in  the  State  since  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1870.  The  foreign  element  has  never  been  large  in  the 
SUte. 
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1850 
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136,621 
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827,922 

71,858 
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64,768 
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294,803 
385,357 
414,501 

601,230 

782,747 
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Edneation. — The  constitution  of  the  State  at  its  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  in  1817,  recognised  the  necessity  of 
thoroagh  poblio  school  education,  and  Congress  responded 
with  more  than  its  usual  liberality  to  the  application  for 
grants  of  school  lands ;  not  only  was  the  sixteenth  section 
of  each  township  and  the  university  land-grant  bestowed, 
but  grants  were  made  from  the  Chickasaw  lands,  from  the 
internal  improvement  and  swamp-land  grants,  from  a  per- 
centage of  lands  granted  to  railroads,  from  lands  falling 
to  the  State  for  taxes,  and  from  the  agricultural  college 
land-grant — in  all,  10,697,882  acres,  or  an  amount  equal 
Xa  more  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  State.  The 
greater  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands,  so  far  as  they 
have  be«n  sold,  have  been  tamed  aside  from  their  legiti- 
mate purpose,  and  most  of  them  lost  by  reckless  misman- 
agement. There  was  no  well-regulated  system  of  public 
schools  in  the  State  before  the  war,  and  during  its  oontin- 
uanee  nearly  all  attempts  at  eduoation  were  given  up. 
Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Vioksbnrg.  in  July,  1863, 
some  of  the  Northern  benevolent  societies  established 
sebools  throughout  the  State,  but  these  were  principally 
attended  by  colored  children.  The  Feabody  Fund  and  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  appropriations  supplemented  these  after 

•  Whites  only.         f  Including  16  Chinese  and  809  Indians. 
Vol.  111.—.% 


a  time,  and  there  was  a  beginning  of  a  better  educational 
condition.  In  1669-70  the  legislature  enacted  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  inauguration  and  government  of  a  system  of 
publio  schools,  which  was  amended  in  1873.  Under  this 
oode  the  schools  have  made  rapid  improvement  and  prog- 
ress. In  the  principal  cities  and  towns  there  are  public 
schools  of  a  very  high  character,  and  they  are  attended  by 
nearly  all  the  children.  In  the  rural  distriets  the  progress 
is  slower,  but  they  are  improving.  In  1874  there  were 
about  2600  teachers  employed,  150,635  children  enrolled, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  113,057;  the  average 
monthly  salaries  of  the  teachers  (both  male  and  female) 
were  $51.32,  and  the  enumerated  children  of  school  age 
(5-21  years)  were  317,264.  About  $1,950,000  had  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  school  fund,  er  at  least  the 
legislature  made  itself  responsible  for  the  interest  on  this 
amount  at  8  per  cent.,  and  the  total  amount  of  State  funds 
annually  distributed  to  the  schools  is  $1,242,308,  of  which 
$1,089,685  is  raised  by  tax;  an  amount  about  equal  to  the 
State  appropriation  is  raised  by  local  taxation  and  ex- 
pended lor  schools  annually.  The  school  fund  is  now 
increased  by  the  proceeds  of  the  poll-tax,  by  all  fines  and 
amercements,  and  the  license  fees  of  all  retail  venders  of 
liquor,  as  well  as  by  the  sales  of  the  school  lands  not  yet 
sold.    There  are  8  high  schools  in  the  State,  having  about 
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1000  pupils ;  2  normal  gchaols — one  at  Holly  Spring*,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  State,  connected  with  Shaw  University ; 
the  other  at  Tougaloo,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  known  as 
Tougaloo  TTniTersiCy.  Both  are  mainly  intended  for  train- 
ing male  and  female  teachers  for  the  colored  schools.  They 
had  356  pupils  in  1873.  There  were  in  1874,  588  private 
schools,  with  about  13,000  pupils.    The  number  of  illiterate 


persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  who  eonld  not  read  and 
write,  was,  in  1870,  348,613.  The  following  toble  gires 
the  statistics  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  of  the  female  colleges  or  eollegiato  schools.  Ox- 
ford University  has  scientific  and  law  departments;  Aleoni 
University,  a  scientific  (agrioaltural)  department ;  aad  Shsv 
and  Tougaloo  universities,  normal  departments : 


Mkme  of  nnlTenlty,  collega,  •(«. 


University  of  Uisstssippi Oxford 

Mississippi  College- „ Clinton. 


Pass  Christian  College Pass  Christian... 

Madison  College Sharon.... 

Tougaloo  University. 

Alcorn  nniverslty 

Shaw  University 

Female  Colteffes: 

Sharon  Fennale  College 

Columbus  Female  Institute.... 
Chickasaw  Female  College.-... 

Central  Female  College 

Whitworth  Female  College 

Meridian  Female  College jMeridlan 

Union  Female  College Oxford- 

Franklin  Female  College Holly  Springs 

Starkvllle  Female  Institute....  IStarkvllle 
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Newtpapen. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there 
were  lU  papers  in  the  State,  with  a  circulation  of  71,8t8, 
and  an  annual  issue  of  4,703,336  copies.  This  included 
3  dailies,  with  2300  circulation  :  6  tn-weeklies,  with  3650 
circulation;  3  semi-weeklies,  with  2400;  92  weeklies,  with 
60,018  circulation ;  2  semi-monthlies,  with  700 ;  and  5 
monthlies,  with  a  oiroulation  of  2800.  There  has  been  a 
moderate  increase  since  that  time,  mainly  in  weekly  or 
monthly  papers  devoted  to  the  farming  interest. 

In»triniion»  of  Special  Inetruciion  and  Mincellaneoue 
Charitiei, — There  is  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  another  for  the  blind,  near  Jack- 
son. The  former  had,  at  the  close  of  1873,  3  instructors 
and  37  pupils ;  46  had  been  under  instruction  during  the 
year.  It  was  supported  by  the  State,  $15,000  per  snnum 
being  appropriated  for  iL     Its  buildings  and  grounds  were 


worth  $50,000.  The  blind  institution  has  about  33  pupils 
and  9  instmctors  and  employ68.  It  receives  a  State  sp- 
propriation  of  $10,000,  and  the  pupils  earn  a  part  of  their 
support.  There  are  two  orphan  asylums,  both  under  Cath- 
olic control,  at  Natchez,  and  a  soldiers'  orphans'  home  for 
children  of  deceased  Confederate  soldiers  near  Lauderdale 
Springs,  The  State  hospital  for  the  insane  is  also  at  Jack- 
son, as  is  the  penitentiary,  which  has  200  cells — a  number 
insufficient  for  the  prisoners.  There  is  some  complaint  in 
regard  to  its  management. 

ChurcKee. — The  churches  of  all  denominations  in  the 
State  in  1870  were  1829,  having  1800  church  edi6ces, 
485,398  sittings,  and  $2,360,800  of  church  property.  Ve 
give  below  the  statistics  of  the  different  denominatioiis, 
both  in  1870  and  in  1874,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  them : 
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There  were  also  in  1870,  1  Universalist  congregation,  1 
church  edifice,  400  sittings,  $800  of  church  property. 

Conttitutionf  Courtt,  Repretentativea  in  Cojujreee,  etc. — 
The  State  is  now  governed  under  the  constitution  reported 
by  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1868,  and  which 
was  rejected  by  the  popular  vote  in  June,  1868 ;  but  that  vote 
having  been  set  aside  for  irregularities  and  frauds,  a  second 
trial  was  had,  and  the  constitution  adopted  Nov.  30,  1869, 
by  a  vote  of  205,223  to  954.  It  provides  that  all  male  in- 
habitants who  are  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  over  (with  the  usual  exceptions  of  convicts, 
idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind),  who  have  resided  in 
the  State  six  months  and  in  the  county  one  month  next 
preceding  the.  day  of  election,  may  be  qualified  voters. 
The  house  of  representatives  (107  members)  is  chosen  for 
two  years,  the  senate  (33  members)  for  four  years.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  (elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years)  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  must  have 
been  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  for  twenty  years,  and  of  the  State 
for  at  least  two  years  previous  to  their  election.  The  sec- 
retary of  state,  attorney-general,  treasurer,  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  superintendent  of  education  are  also 
elected  for  four  years,  and  must  be  at  the  time  of  election 
at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age.  A  sheriff,  coroner,  treas- 
urer, assessor,  and  surveyor  are  elected  in  each  county 
every  two  years.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  consisting  of  three  judges,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  for  a  term  of  nine  years.  The  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts  (of  which  there  are  1 5,  that  being  the  number  of  judi- 
cial districts)  are  also  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term 


of  six  years ;  and  the  Judges  or  chancellors  of  the  chancery 
courts  (there  are  20  chancery  districts)  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  four  years.  The  salaries  are — for  supreme 
court  judges,  $4600;  for  circuit  court  judges,  $3500;  and 
for  chancery  court  judges,  $3000  per  year.  The  schools 
are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education  composed  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent 
of  education ;  there  are  county  superintendents  in  each 
county.  Mississippi  has  now  six  members  of  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Countiee. — Seven  new  counties  have  been  organized  since 
1870,  but  there  are  no  statistics  published  indicating  their 
population  or  valuation. 


Ooasdofl. 

Adams 

Alcora 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 

Clalbome.- 

Clark 

C^iahoma... 

Colfax 

Copiah 

Covington- 
De  Soto..... 


Pop. 

1670. 

Kiln, 
1S70. 

remelee, 
ISTO. 

20,165 

19,084 

9,275 

9,809 

10,431 

5,290 

6,141 

10,973 

5,423 

6,560 

12,336 

14,776 

7.281 

7,495 

14,169 

New 

county. 
5,135 

9,732 

4,597 

10,471 

10,561 

6,297 

6,264 

9,518 

21,047 

10,430 

10,617 

22,085  1 

19,899 

9,899 

10,000 

16,426  > 

16,988 

8,876 

8,612 

16,72 

13,.388 

6,626 

6,760 

16,679  , 

7,506 

8,638 

3,867 

10,771 

7.144 

8,887 

8,257 

6,606 

New 

county. 
10,229 

■      1 

20.608 

10,879 

16,398  i 

4,753 

2,.'il» 

2.437 

4.408 1 

32,021 

16,320^ 

.-»?,™1- 

,-■«¥*' 

Tc»ef«l«- 
iioo,  isra 

16,000,000 
2.239,014 
1654.!I38 
2,872,720 

ijioo.ooo 

4,083.780: 
£364.006 

8,772,020; 
2,333,575] 
4,100,400 

4JI67,878! 
497,<B4; 


by' 


ifle 
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Franklin 

Greene «.. 

OrenadB. 

Hancock 

Uirrison 

Hinds „.. 

Holmes. 

luaquena.... 
Itavamba.... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

JeSetaon 

Jonea— 

Kemper 

Laftrette  ...„ 
Lauaerdale... 
Lawrence..... 

Leake. 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln.- 

Lowndea 

Ifadison- 

Marion 

MarshalL 

Monroe.- 

Montgomery. 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha.... 

Panola. _. 

Pearl 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiae. 

Bankin„ 

Scott 

Simpapn- 

Smith- 

Sunflower . 

Tallahatchie. 

Tate 

Tippah 

TlBoemingo.- 

Tunica 

Union 

Wanen.- 

Waahlngton. 

Wayne 

Wilklnion.... 

Winston 

Yalabusba.... 
Yaaoo 

ToUl 


P<n>. 
mo. 


7,496 
2,038 

10,571 
4,239 
S,7X 

S0,488 

o«; 
iii,H>i 

1  >,  "^  I'i 

li'lO.! 
(i,7:rl 

s,r.(ii 

10,1M 

80,502 

20,948 

4,211 

29,416 

22,631 

New 

7,439 

10,067 

20,906 

14,891 

20.754 

New 

2,694 

11,.W3 

I2,.';25 

9,348 

12,977 

7,847 

8,718 

7,126 

«,0I5 

7.852 

New 

20,727 

7,830 

5.358 

New 

26,769 

U,Na 

4,206 

12,705 

13|254 

17,279 


MmlM, 

Pouta, 

rx 

una 

,     IBTO. 

8,654 

3,844 

8,266 

1,004 

1,034 

2,282 

6,845 

5,226 

2,218 

2,021 

3,li» 

2,943 

2,852 

4,819 

15,393 

15,095 

31,339 

9,626 

9,744 

17,791 

8,624 

3,363 

7,881 

8,848 

3,964 

17,695 

2,287 

2,075 

4,122 

8,317 

5,567 

11,007 

6,690 

7,158 

15,349 

1,619 

1,694 

8,323 

6,445 

6,475 

11,682 

9,636 

9,1G6 

16,125 

6,720 

6,742 

13,313 

8,366 

3,354 

9,213 

4,301 

4,192 

9,324 

8,028 

7,927 

oountr. 
5,006 

6,178 

i:i,l20 

15,382 

23,625 

M,:151 

10,597 

23,382 

-.•119 

2,092 

4,686 

1  i\S3 

14,768 

28,823 

t:  [06 

11,626 

21,283 

:i  572 

8,867 

8,343 

U28 

5,189 

9,661 

II' 194 

10,511 

20,667 

7.148 

7,648 

12,977 

l:M50 

10,204 

13,794 

ctjuiity. 

1,402 

2,606 

...m 

6,570 

11,13.'> 

>.^<I95 

6,430 

22,113 

4.^141 

4.707 

C.408 

6,569 

18,635 

am 

3,977 

8.1.39 

L>,'J37 

2,781 

6,080 

:<  181 

3,645 

7,6.38 

-'162 

2,363 

6,019 

:.,I90 

3,862 

7,890 

CcuulT. 

10,126 

10.602 

22,550 

8,715 

8,636 

24,149 

2,918 

2,440 

4,866 

county. 
13,284 

13,486 

20,696 

7,698 

6,871 

15,679 

2,075 

2,131 

3,691 

6,134 

6,571 

15,933 

4.884 

4,650 

9,811 

6,794 

6,460 

16,962 

8,699 

8,580 

22,373 

413,421 

414,501 

791,305 

True  TkJaa. 
tloa,  1870. 


$1,060,412 
158,392 
1,926,226 
784,146 
1.567,450 
9,486,776 
5.413,514 
2,629,748 
1,178,900 
1,000,000 
1,090,229 
2,356,114 
200,000 
2,000,000 
8,839.716 
2,804,944 
1,917.084 
1,299,698 
2,972,413 

1,546,722 
6,749,013 
6,086.125 
392.666 
6,609,988 
4,473,262 

921,378 
1,213.329 
5.704.250 
2.781.258 
5,001,868 

2.'S6,S38 
2,838,888 
8,701,079 
2.065,087 
2,743,440 
1.487,310 
696,560 
750,820 
4,068,670 
8,228,400 

6,272,817 
4.619,062 
3,080,737 

9.81.\838 
6,191,200 
3.M,6S4 
2,212,616 
1.298,602 
4.133.707 
7.188.392 

«209,197,34S 


Principal  Citia  and  Town*. — Jackaon,  the  political  oap- 
ital  of  the  State,  is  in  Hinds  oo.,  near  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  State.  Its  popalation  in  1870  was  4234. 
Vicksbnrg  has  between  12,000  and  15,000  inhabitanU ; 
Natohei,  tietween  9000  and  12,000;  Columbus  and  Jackson 
are  the  only  cities  which  hare  nearly  5000  inhabitants ; 
Meridian,  Holly  Springs,  Aberdeen,  Canton,  and  Pass 
Christian,  each  between  2000  and  3000,  and  Orenada, 
Brookharen,  Corinth,  Okalona,  Oxford,  and  West  Point 
range  between  1500  and  2000  inhabitants. 

Biliary. — The  flrst  European  who  is  known  to  hare  trar- 
ersed  the  soil  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi  was  Fer- 
nando de  Soto,  who  with  his  band  of  Spanish  adrenturers 
penetrated  into  what  was  known  as  the  Chickasaw  country 
in  1539,  and  remained  in  that  part  of  the  State  now  known 
as  the  Oreat  Yasoo  Bottoms  for  somewhat  more  than  a 
year.  In  Apr.  or  June,  1541,  he  had  reached  the  Mississippi 
Rirer.  A  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later,  in  1673, 
Joliet  and  Marquette,  two  French  explorers,  passed  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  touched  at  sereral  points  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  State.  In  1682,  De  la  Salle  and  the 
Cheralier  de  Tonti  risited  the  Natohes  Indians,  and  spent 
some  time  among  them.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a 
colony  was  made  by  Iberrille,  who  in  Mar.,  1699,  founded 
a  colony  of  200  immigrants  from  France  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biloxi.  This  was  the  first  French  col- 
ony in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  as  has  been 
already  shown  under  Lodibiana  (which  see),  was  the  germ 
of  the  subsequent  settlement  at  New  Orleans.  Iberrille  re- 
turned to  France,  whence  be  sailed  again  for  Louisiana,  in 
the  company  of  Bienrille  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti,  with 
a  large  body  of  immigrants  and  a  sufficient  military  force, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  De  Tonti  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  present  site  of  Natchei,  where  (about  1716) 
they  founded  a  fortress  and  established  a  colony,  both 
named  Rosalie,  in  honor  of  the  countess  of  Pontchartrain. 
Biloxi  was  erentually  abandoned,  but  Fort  Rosalie  pros- 
pered for  a  time,  though  this  colony,  with  all  the  rest,  came 
in  171S  under  the  control  of  the  company  formed  by  the 
notorious  Scotch  speoulator  John  Law.     After  the  bursting 


of  the  Lonisiaiia  Bubble,  as  it  was  called  (during  the  ex- 
istence of  which  Bienrille,  as  governor  of  the  province, 
had  made  attempts  to  plant  colonies  at  St.  Peter's  (now 
Haynes's  Bluff)  on  the  Yaioo,  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  at 
Pasoagonla,  and  other  points),  the  whole  territory  of  Louis- 
iana or  Orleans  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Company  of  the 
Indies.  Under  their  management  the  tendency  was  to  con- 
centrate population  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  small  colonies 
in  Mississippi  grew  but  slowly.  The  Indians  of  this  region 
were  very  numerous  and  powerful.  The  Chickasaws,  a  war- 
like tribe,  had  formed  amicable  relations  with  the  English 
settlers  in  the  Carolinas,  and  were  hostile  to  their  French 
neighbors ;  the  Choctaws,  at  that  time  so  numerous  that 
they  could  bring  20,000  warriors  into  the  field,  had  been, 
under  Bienville's  judicious  management,  friendly  to  the 
French ;  while  the  Natchez,  a  tribe  of  much  higher  civil- 
isation and  intelligence,  and  probably  of  Aitec  origin,  were 
peaceful  and  cordial  to  the  new-comers.  These  were  the 
principal  tribes,  but  there  were  small  hands  along  the  Gulf 
shore  and  the  lower  Mississippi,  most  of  whom,  judging 
from  their  names,  may  have  been  remnants  of  Aitec  tribes. 
In  1728,  Bienrille's  successor,  Perrier,  by  had  management 
alienated  the  confidence  of  the  Choctaws,  who  had  hitherto 
been  warm  friends  of  the  French,  and  a  conspiracy  followed 
in  which  all  the  Indian  tribes  united  to  drive  out  the  French 
from  the  entire  region.  Their  first  attack  was  made  on 
Fort  Rosalie  Nov.  29,  1729,  and  the  other  settlements  in 
Mississippi  were  assaulted  almost  simultaneously.  Many 
of  the  settlers  were  tortured  and  afterward  butchered  in  the 
smaller  settlements,  and  at  Fort  Rosalie  200  persons  were 
killed  and  more  than  500  made  prisoners ;  but  their  tri- 
umph was  short.  The  French  commander  of  New  Orleans, 
rallying  his  troops,  pursued  the  Indians  early  in  1730,  re- 
captured the  prisoners,  and,  following  the  aborigines  to 
their  strongholds,  after  extensire  slaughter  and  destruction 
of  their  property,  brought  427  prisoners,  among  them  ser- 
eral chiefs,  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  sold  as  slaves 
and  sent  to  Santo  Domingo.  The  prorince  was  soon  after 
abandoned  by  the  Company  of  the  Indies  to  the  king  of 
France,  who  sent  Bienville  back  in  1733  as  governor.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  the  colonists  again  involved  in  war 
with  the  Chickasaws — a  war  which  lasted  with  varying 
fortunes  for  several  years.  From  1743  to  1752  the  Indians 
were  peaceful,  but  in  1752  another  Indian  ivar  commenced, 
instigated,  the  French  said,  by  English  adventurers.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  French  commander,  the  Marquis 
de  Vandreuil,  to  invade  their  country,  but  he  accomplished 
little.  In  1763,  East  Louisiana,  including  most  of  the  pres- 
ent States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  France,  and  soon  after  a  considerable  immigra- 
tion commenced  from  the  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic. 
In  1798  the  U.  S.,  having  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  in  this  region,  established  the  Territory  of 
Mississippi,  comprising  all  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  be- 
tween the  3Ist  and  35th  parallels.  In  1611  the  portion  of 
Mississippi  below  the  31st  parallel,  being  a  part  of  the  land 
ceded  by  Spain,  was  added  to  the  Territory.  During  the 
Indian  war  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  war  of 
1812,  Mississippi  was  not  the  scene  of  any  important  con- 
flict. In  Mar.,  1817,  Alabama  was  set  off  from  Mississippi 
Territory  as  a  separate  State,  and  in  Dec.,  1817,  Missis- 
sippi was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State 
under  a  constitution  previously  formed.  In  1832  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted.  The  slave  population  of  the 
State  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  excess  of  the  whites, 
and  when  Pres.  Lincoln  was  elected  in  Nov.,  1860,  Mis- 
sissippi, deeming  her  interests  bound  up  with  those  of 
slavery,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Southern  States  to 
proclaim  her  secession  from  the  Union.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Confederacy,  she  supplied  its  first  and  only  Presi- 
dent. During  the  civil  war  she  furnished  with  great 
promptness  her  quota  of  troops  to  the  Confederate  armies, 
and  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing  (or  Shiloh)  was  fought  near  her  bor- 
der, and  the  pursuit  was  prolonged  into  her  territory.  Sub- 
sequently, the  important  battles  of  luka  and  Corinth,  the 
capture  and  recapture  of  Holly  Springs,  the  several  attacks 
on  Vicksburg,  and  the  series  of  battles  which  terminated 
in  the  siege  and  final  surrender  of  that  city,  the  oapture 
of  Jackson,  and  the  numerous  raids  which  oconrrea,  in- 
cluding the  two  which  had  Meridian  for  their  objective, 
kept  the  State  in  a  condition  of  apprehension  throughout 
the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  Apr.,  1866,  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  legislature  looking  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  situation.  The  government  appointed  Hon.  Willimn 
L.  Sharkey  provisional  goremor,  and  a  State  convention 
was  assembled  which  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession 
and  formally  abolished  slavery  in  the  State.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Union  and 
its  representation  in  both  houses  of  Congress  by  an  e^jc- 
tion  held  Oct.  2,  1865,  Benjamin   0.  Humphreys  being 
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elected  governor,  and  the  State  legislature,  chosen  at  the 
game  time,  meeting  on  the  16lh  of  October,  and  chooBing 
U.  8.  Senators ;  bat  these  measures  lacking  the  approval 
of  Congress,  the  State  farmed  with  Arkansas  the  fourth 
military  district,  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  S. 
0.  C.  Ord  and  others  until  1869.  A  convention  held  in 
June,  1868,  adopted  a  nev  constitution,  which  at  the 
time  failed  of  ratification  b;  the  people,  but  being  a  sec- 
ond time  submitted  to  them  (Nov.  30,  1869),  was  accepted 
hy  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  State  was  restored 
to  the  Union  in  Feb.,  1870.  It  has  since  had  some 
local  troubles,  arising  in  part  from  mismanagement  and 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  designing  adventurers,  not 
long  residont  in  the  State,  to  control  the  negro  vote,  but 
it  seems  now  to  be  entering  upon  an  era  of  greater  pros- 
perity. 


Oovemor*. 


TerrUoHal  Oovtmert : 

Winthrop  Sargent 1798-1802 

William  C.  C.  Clalbome..U02-0S 

Robert  Williams. 1805-09 

David  Holmes « 1809-17 

State  Omenton: 

David  Holmes „ 1817-19 

George  Poindexter 1819-21 

Walter  Leake 1821-25i 

David  Holmes 1825-27 

Gerard  C.  Brandon 1827-8] 

Abraham  M.  Scott 1831-3.1 

Hiram  O.  Bunnels 1838-35 

Charles  Ljncb 183.5-37 

Alexander  G.  McNutt....l887-41 
Tilgbman  M.  Tucker 1841-UJ 


Albert  Q.  Brown .18a~(8 

Joseph  W.  Matthews 1MB-.W 

John  A.  Qulunan 1854^1 

John  J.  Guion  (acUng)...!^^! 

James  Whitfield _....l85i-.^3 

Henry  S.  Foote. 1852-54 

John  J.  MacBae. „l85t-S8 

WillUm  McWlUie lS5*-«0 

John  J.  Pettus 1S60-62 

Jacob  Thompson 1362-S4 

Charles  Clarke 186«5 

Wm.  L.  Sharkey  (prov'l)1865.<!6 

BenJ.  Q.  Humphreys. 1S66-70 

James  L.  Alcorn 1870-71 

Rideley  C.  Powers 1871-71 

Adelbert  Ames — 1874- 


EUcloral  and  Popular  Vott  at  Prendentiat  Eleetiont. 
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Jamn  Monroe  P 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  F......... 

J.  C.  Calhoun  V.-F 

Andrew  Jack^m  P 

J.  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

Andrew  JatksoQ  P 

Martin  Vjin  Hurcn  V.-P.. 

Jlirthi  Vao  Buron  P 

ItitjhsrdM,  Jnlinsun  V,-P. 
WiUiaiu  II.  Harrison  P.. 

John  TyliT  V.-P 

James  K.  Polk  P., 

Crargs  M,  Dallas  V.-P 

L>?wLsCa>8  P 

William  O.  Butler  V.-P... 
Franklin  Pierce  P........... 

Wlliiam  R.  King  V.-P 

James  Buchftnan  P......... 

J,C.  BrMkentidne  V.-P.. 

J.  C.  BrcckoHTfdeo  P„ 

Joseph  Laue  Y.-P 

^o  vote. 


"hi 

PopnUu- 

TOW. 

!  ' 

s 

3,234 

6,768 

5,919 

\      4 

9,979 

\     4 

19,518 

\     ^ 

23,126 

26,837 

J 

26,876 

85,446 

40,797 

8 

82,175 

CsndldatM  of  Um  opposlUon. 


John  Quincy  Adams  P....  I 

Richard  Bush  V.-P | 

John  Quincy  Adams  P...  i 
Nath'I  Macon,  etc.,  V.-P. 
John  Quincy  Adams  P... 

Richard  Bush  V.-P 

Henry  Clay  P 

John  Sergeant  V.-P «.. 

Hugh  L.  White  P 

John  Tyler  V.-P 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 

Henry  Clay  P ~ 

T.  Frellnghuysen  V.-P.... 

Zachary  Taylor  P 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P-... 

Wlnfield  Scott  P 

William  A.  Graham  V.-P. 

MUlard  Fillmore  P 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P 

John  Bell  P 

Edward  Everett  V.  P.... 


ia72,UIrMCi  a.  Grant  P._ ,       Qot^K     Horace  Greeley  P.. >      ai-mu, 

iHeary  Wilson  V,-F /     *       '^■"'     B.  Grata  Brown  V.-P f     "'^^ 


PopoUr 


1,694 
1,581 

9,688 
16,995 
19,206 
25,922 
17,548 
24,195 
25,040 


Mlnoritr  or  thM-party 
esDdidstci. 


William  H.  Harrison  P... 
Francli  Granger  V.-P.... 


::} 


Stephen  A.  Dougl**  P.-...  1 
Herschel  V.  Johnson  V.-P  J 


Not  re- 
ported. 
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Mississip'pi)  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  G.  by  the 
Mississippi  River  and  N.  by  Missouri.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  low,  level,  and  subject  to  overflow.  It  is  a 
congeries  of  swamps,  bayous,  and  lakes,  mostly  covered 
with  a  jungle  of  dense  woods  and  eanebrakes.  The  firm 
land  is  very  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Osceola.     Pop.  3633. 

Mississippi,  county  of  Missouri,  separated  by  the 
Mississippi  River  from  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Area,  425 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  covered  by  bayous,  swamps,  and 
sloughs,  but  the  firm  land  is  very  fertile.  Com  and  live- 
stock are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.  Cap.  Charleston. 
Pop.  4982. 

Mississippi;  tp.  of  Columbia  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  829. 

Mississippit  tp.  of  Desha  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  1600. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Sebastian  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  530. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Sacramento  eo.,  Cal.    Pop.  171. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Mississippi  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  357. 

Mississippi  City,  post-v.,  connty-seat  of  Harrison 
CO.,  Miss.,  on  the  New  Orleans  Mobile  and  Texas  R.  R.,  70 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  Mississippi  Sound. 
Pop.  252. 

Mississippi  River,  The  [the  Indian  name,  as  spelled 
by  the  discoverers,  iittatlppi ;  Algonkin,  Jfi'ut  Sepe 
("Qreat  River"};  and  by  Chateaubriand,  JlfcteAaee6^,  is 
the  great  stream  of  North  America,  and  in  the  area  it  drains 
and  the  water  it  discharges  is,  next  to  the  Amnion  and  the 
Congo,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  rises  in  the  lakes  of 
the  plateau  in  the  central  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  S.  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  W.  of  Lake  Su- 
?erior.  Its  remotest  springs,  running  3  miles  N.  into  Lake 
taska,  rise  in  lat.  47°  34'  N.  and  Ion.  95°  2'  W.  from 
Greenwich.  Its  most  northerly  waters  are  the  margin  of 
Lake  Pemidgi,  in  Int.  47°  32.6'  N.  The  mouth  (South- 
west Pass)  of  the  river  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lat.  28° 
58.5'  N.  and  Ion.  89°  10'  W. 

Phy»ical  Geography  and  Phytica. — The  elevation  of  the 
Mississippi's  source  is  1680  feet  above  the  sea.  The  length 
in  a  right  line  is  1164  miles,  and  by  its  tortuous  channel 
it  is  2300  miles.     The  breadth  of  the  river  between   its 
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natural  banks  (and  levees)  below  its  lowest  tributary.  Red 
River,  is  2800  feet  as  a  mean  of  153  measurements,  and  the 
mean  depth  of  its  deepest  channel  at  high  water  is  121  feet. 
The  breadth  below  the  Arkansas  and  above  the  Red  River 
is  4080  feet,  the  mean  depth  96  feet ;  and  thence  to  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  the  breadth  is  4470  feet  and  mean  depth 
87  feet.  The  area  of  its  drainage  is  1,244,000  square  miles. 
The  rainfall  upon  it  has  an  annual  mean  depth  of  30.4 
inches.  With  a  mean  annual  velocity  of  current  of  3.39 
feet  per  second  through  a  cross-section  of  199,000  pqusrs 
feet,  the  river  discharges  annually  19,500,000,000,000  cubic 
feet,  equal  to  145.6  cubic  miles  of  water,  into  the  tiulf  of 
Mexico.  The  maximum  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  chan- 
nel at  Natchex,  Vioksborg,  and  Cairo,  severally  370, 480, 
1007  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  52  feet.  This  is  the  dietance 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  water  known,  though  this 
range  has  been  reduced  by  recent  cut-offs  fully  6  feet  st 
Vioksburg.  The  sediment  transported  in  suspension  by 
the  river's  waters  amounts  to  ^i^nth  of  its  whole  bulk — 
say  .0036  of  its  volume.  In  addition  to  tbe  suEpcnded 
matter  carried  forward  by  the  river,  a  very  large  emoust 
of  heavier  material  is  borne  along  the  bottom  by  clover 
progress,  but  in  quantity  believed  to  bo  much  greater  than 
the  matter  held  in  suspension.  The  delta  of  the  river  has 
been  formed  by  these  transported  matters  of  both  classes, 
and  by  their  deposition  in  the  shifting  beds  of  the  river 
and  upon  the  lower  lands  it  has  flooded.  The  area  of  this 
delta  IS  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  river,  having 
an  extent  estimated  at  33,600  square  miles.  The  lover 
delta,  below  Red  Kiver,  has  manifestly  )>een  reclaimed  from 
tbe  Gulf  by  these  deposits  prior  to  levee  constructios. 
These  levees,  chiefly  built  within  the  last  half  century,  nov 
restrain  the  river's  efflux  over  its  banks,  and  compel  the 
transportation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  nearly  all  the 
matter  brought  down  by  the  river.  Tbe  progress  of  the 
river's  projection  into  the  Gulf  has  been  greatly  accele- 
rated by  tbe  construction  of  levees.  Since  1638,  when  Cspt. 
Talcott's  surveys  flrst  aeonrately  fixed  the  position  of  too 
mouths,  the  progress  of  the  outer  bar  at  the  main  (South- 
west) pass  has  been  a  little  more  than  2  miles,  or  st  the 
rate  or  5.7  miles  per  century.  The  sedimentary  matter 
transported  is  mainly  brought  into  tho  Mississippi  by  its 
greatest  tributary,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  itself  and 
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M  tbe  other  tributaries  eontributinz  clear  water  when  not 
in  flood.  The  Red  River  and  Ancansas  contribute  red 
radiment,  cxoept  in  low  water.  This  modifies  the  color  of 
the  river,  and  darkens  its  whitish-yellow  color  derived  from 
the  Hissoari's  oontributions.  The  river-channel  about  the 
source  is  out,  or  rather  formed,  connecting  the  Lakes  Itasca, 
Pemidgi  or  Travers,  Cass,  Winnibigoshish,  Fishing.  Leech, 
Uud,  and  other  lakes,  all  lying  among  hills  of  drift  and 
boulders.  These  hills  are  crowned  on  their  level  summits 
of  80  to  100  feet  with  pine  forests,  and  often  surrounded 
or  flanked  by  marshes  of  alder-bushes  and  cranberries. 
The  channel  is  narrow,  and  characterized  by  rapids  among 
drift  boulders  of  granite,  each  lake  ofiering  a  new  plateau, 
and  eaoh  connecting  link  growing  larger.  It  may  be  12  feet 
wide  by  2  feet  deep  from  Lake  Itasca  to  Travers,  and  120  feet 
to  150  thence  to  Cass  Lake.  From  Cass  Lake  to  Little  Win- 
nipeo  the  breadth  is  stated  by  Schoolcraft  and  Lieut.  Allen 
at  172  feet ;  and  a^ain,  between  Winnipeo  and  Pecagama, 
the  river  contracts  to  50  or  60  feet,  flowing  throogh  broad 
savannahs.  At  the  junction  with  Leech  River  the  falls  of 
20  feet  in  300  yards  occur,  called  Falls  of  Pecagama.  This 
forms  the  head  of  navigation,  though  it  is  believed  prac- 
tieabletooontinue  steamer  navigation  up  Leech  River  into 
Leech  Lake.  In  270  miles  of  estimated  distance  from  the 
river's  utmost  source  to  the  Falls  of  Pecagama  the  rapids 
and  currents  have  a  descent  of  321  feet,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  Pine  River,  nearly  200  miles  below,  the  falls  or 
I  rapids  amount  to  165  feet.  Thence  to  Crow-wing  River, 
!  47  miles,  the  fall  is  1  foot  to  the  mile.  The  river  still  has 
a  narrow  channel  through  oak  and  maple  forests,  marshes, 
'  sandy  pine-hills,  and  loose  boulder  rooks  and  fragments  of 
'  granite,  without  any  regular  geological  beds  other  than 
tile  drifl-fields,  bluffs,  and  rocks  of  transport.  Prairies 
prevail  thence  down  to  Elk  River,  43  miles,  and  pebbles 
appear  in  the  channel — oamelians,  agates,  and  other  pri- 
mary water-rolled  fragments.  The  soil  is  better,  the  water 
transparent,  but  stained  brownish,  as  usual  in  piney  and 
marshy  regions.  From  the  Sandy  to  the  Crow-wing  the 
rirer  bean  nearly  8.  W.,  and  thence  it  bears  nearly  due  S. 
to  the  Sanik  Rapids,  of  1  mile,  133  miles  below  the  Crow- 
wing.  The  range  of  rise  and  fall  of  water  varies  little  from 
20  feet  from  Sandy  River  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The 
Saulk  Rapids  exhibit  the  first  regular  beds  of  rock ;  and 
thence  the  oldest  Transition  rocks,  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
as  a  type,  prevail  down  to  Dubuque  and  Rock  Island. 
Gradually  the  more  recent  ITiagara,  and  then  the  Carbon- 
iferous l)eds,  are  traversed  by  the  river,  whose  bed  has  been 
rat  200  to  500  feet  through  the  regular  strata.  The  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  make  a  marked  feature  in  the  river-channel, 
limiting  steamer  navigation  from  below  by  a  reef  of  some- 
what Mable  Potsdam  sandstone,  over  which  the  river 
plnnglss  with  a  fall  of  about  18  feet  and  a  width  of  1200 
feet.  Below  Lake  Pepin,  which  is  an  expansion  of  tbe 
river,  it  widens,  and,  including  numberless  islands,  con- 
tlnaes  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 
The  rooky  bluffs  and  cliffs  present  themselves  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  river,  varying  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height 
through  the  range  of  Carboniferous  strata  to  the  month  of 
the  Kaskaskia,  100  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Two  great  rapids  or  falls  occur  in  this  portion  of 
the  channel — the  Rock  Island  Rapids,  of  22  feet  fall,  350 
miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Oes  Moines 
Rapids,  of  24  feet  fall,  about  1 25  miles  below  Rock  River. 
Below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  (which  see)  the 
character  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  entirely  changed. 
The  waters  mingle  slowly  and  reluctantly,  oiten  seen  nn- 
mingled  in  low- water  season,  below  St.  Louis  for  20  miles; 
the  Missouri  keeping  the  right  bank  and  the  Mississippi 
the  left.  The  Missouri's  water«,  heavily  charged  with 
light  sand  and  aluminous  clay,  impart  to  the  mingled 
waters  a  muddy,  light-yellowish  color,  which  characterizes 
the  river's  body  thence  to  the  mouth  and  far  out,  sometimes 
40  miles,  into  the  Qulf.  At  the  Grand  Chain,  near  above 
Cape  Girardeau,  terminates  the  range  of  limestone  cliffs 
and  bluffs.  These  seldom  disappear,  or  retire  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  From  thence  (for  1300  miles)  to  the  sea  this 
enormous  torrent  rolls  through  a  level  alluvial  bed ;  and 
though  at  many  points  it  touches  the  upland  bluffs  on  the 
left  bank,  its  right  is  an  unchanging  alluvial  bed. 

AUutiont. — At  many  places  above  the  head  of  this  delta, 
and  for  distances  of  from  10  to  40  miles,  the  Mississippi 
proper  is  flanked  by  alluvial  tracts  of  land  of  great  fertility. 
The  Sny  Island  In  Pike  co.,  III.,  recently  reclaimed  by 
levees,  reaches  some  40  miles.  None  of  these  approach  the 
magnitude  of  the  American  Bottom,  which  extends  from 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  Chester,  below 
the  Kaskaskia,  90  miles  below  St.  Louis,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  6  miles.  From  a  few  miles  below  Cape  Qlrardeau  on 
the  right  bank,  30  miles  above  the  Ohio  River,  in  highest 
Aoods  tbe  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  prior  to  levees,  passed 


over  the  banks  and  into  the  St.  Francis  Valley.  This  is  the 
proper  head  of  tbe  delta  alluvion,  that  extends  thence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  Commerce,  10  miles  below, 
are  some  isolated  high  bluffs,  and  at  several  points  below 
the  Ohio  the  banks  on  the  right  rise  above  overflow.  These 
are  exceptions,  and  the  body  of  the  country,  of  about  600 
miles  In  length  and  a  mean  width  of  60  miles,  is  an  allu- 
vion, formed  chiefly  by  the  deposits  from  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  is  this  vast  alluvion,  as  also  the  Yaioo  basin  of 
360  miles  long  and  60  miles  greatest  breadth,  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  partial  reclamation  from  floods  by  the 
application  of  levees  along  the  river's  bank.  For  twenty- 
five  years  the  upper,  for  forty  years  the  middle,  and  for  fifty 
to  one  hundred  years  the  lower,  portion  of  this  area  have 
had  the  flood-waters  greatly  restrained  by  these  levees.  Yet, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  riparian  proprietors — ^thcn  of  the 
counties  and  parishes,  and  ultimately  of  the  States — to 
protect  the  lands  settled  and  cultivated  by  an  enterprising 
people,  the  river's  ravages  have  put  to  naught  human  skill 
and  labor.  It  undermines  the  banks,  caving  away  the 
levees  and  destroying  the  plantations  by  annual  floods. 
Such  have  been  the  ravages,  and  so  far  back  have  levees 
been  driven  by  continual  caving,  that  the  new  levees  re- 
quired have  such  height  and  consequent  cubic  contents 
tnat  the  burden  has  become  too  great  for  State  treasuries. 
The  cry,  therefore,  for  national  relief  from  the  "levee 
burden"  has  become  general  and  Importunate.  Those 
levees  have  already  oost  the  people  of  Louisiana,  on  their 
780  miles  of  river-front,  tho  building  of  75,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  earthwork.  By  an  estimate  of  V.  S.  engineers 
the  construction  of  a  complete  levee-system  for  the  entire 
alluvion,  capable  of  controlling  the  river,  would  cost  some 
$36,000,000 ;  and  $2,000,000  would  be  required  for  annual 
repairs.  The  tot^  length  of  levees  demanded  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  1775  miles.  The  River's  Bed  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  furnishes  testimony  as  to  the  great  depth  of  the 
alluvial  deposits.  This  depth  cannot  be  less  than  100  feet, 
while  in  some  localities  it  is  much  greater.  The  river 
changes  Its  location  by  rapid  cavings,  amounting  to  sev- 
eral miles  in  the  memory  of  individuals  living.  In  a  few 
thousand  years  this  shifting  of  position  must  have  amounted 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  delta's  breadth.  At  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  these  lateral  movements  the  river  has  made  an 
alluvion  of  more  than  100  feet — In  places  150  to  180  feet 
deep.  The  depth  of  the  alluvion,  by  this  testimony,  in- 
creases towards  the  Onlf.  The  movements  of  the  river's 
bed  laterally  below  the  Arkansas  to  the  Red  River  are  so 
great  as  to  seriously  depreciate  the  value  of  plantations. 
For  example,  at  20  miles  above  Natchez  the  plantation 
known  as  HoIe-ln-the-Wall  has  been  swept  away  by  a  cav- 
ing 1  mile  to  the  westward,  and  by  a  reverse  movement 
has  been  replaced,  and  now  supports  a  oottonwood  forest — 
all  since  the  writer  of  this  article  surveyed  the  tract  of 
land  in  1840.  Again,  at  the  Kemp  plantation,  20  miles 
above  this,  the  river  is  now  abrading  a  levee  built  in  1873 
on  the  roar  of  a  tract  of  land  which  was  40  arpents  (nearly 
1}  miles)  deep  in  1840.  The  front  levee  was  then  four  feet 
high,  and  gave  entire  front  protection.  The  levee  of  1873 
has  a  maximum  height  of  22  feet  and  base  of  142  feet.  Thus, 
the  natural  slope  of  the  alluvion  as  deposited  by  the  river 
has  a  declination  of  some  17  feet  in  tne  distance  carried 
away.  Tho  average  slope  from  the  river-bank  is  7  feet  tho 
first  mile,  tho  maximum  fall  about  20  feet.  This  last  ex- 
ample furnishes  testimony  of  the  vast  Increase  of  burden 
In  levee-bulldlng.  The  cross-section  of  the  old  levee  was 
64  square  feet,  and  of  the  new  levee  of  1873  It  was  1672 
feet.  This  gives  an  Increase  of  26  times.  Hence,  the 
powerful  appeal  now  being  made  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  to 
place  tho  entire  "levee  burden"  under  national  care  and 
cost,  and  the  construction  under  the  U.  S.  engineers. 

At  and  near  the  months  of  the  Mississippi  Its  methods 
of  progress  and  its  peculiar  characteristics  of  channel  and 
alluvion-making  are  amply  illustrated.  The  river  pushes 
out  a  long  tongue  of  land  Into  tho  Gulf  as  f^om  the  forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  40  miles  to  the  mouths  of  the  passes. 
The  Onlf  on  both  sides  was  within  6  miles  of  the  river-bank 
in  1800.  The  passes  were  formed  by  crevasses  through  the 
narrow  bands  of  land  deposited  along  the  immediate  banks. 
These  in  like  manner  build  up  lateral  walls  till  subordinate 
passes  are  formed  by  like  crevasses.  These  were  found 
with  half  their  present  lengUi  on  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  The  Jump,  or  Pass  Forshey,  was  a 
crevasse  made  in  1840  through  Wllder's  Oyster  Canal,  12 
miles  above  the  passes.  The  distance  through  the  land  was 
one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  the  fall  4  foet.  In  1 850,  Forshey 's 
survey  found  the  channel  1250  feet  wide  and  70  feet  deep, 
32  feet  mean  depth,  and  a  section  of  45,000  square  feet.  At 
2000  feet  down  its  gorge  shoaled  to  3  feet,  and  disappeared 
in  the  mud  deposits.  In  Apr.,  1875,  he  found  the  channel 
1000  feet  wide,  mean  depth  30  feet,  and  a  pass,  a  great  river, 
dividing  1  mile  down  into  Ave  navigable  channel^  lA  |ay20 
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milea  long,  and  the  area  reclaimed  and  eorered  with  marsh 
grass  and  vrillow  forests  200  ±  square  miles.  In  like  manner 
Cubitt's  Gap  is  a  orerasse  made  in  1865  through  an  oyster 
canal  on  the  left  bank,  3  miles  above  the  passes.  This  ba< 
already  (in  1876)  enormous  dimensions,  and  forms  a  fifth 

fass.  It  divides  at  its  souroe  in  two  channels,  the  upper 
420  feet  and  the  lower  900  feet  wide,  with  mean  depths 
of  37  and  31  feet,  and  sections  of  30,600  and  27,900  square 
feet.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  upper  channel  is  154  feet, 
about  iO  feet  deeper  than  the  riror  at  its  departure.  Those 
channels  almost  disappear  at  2  miles  from  their  source. 
This  gap  takes  the  name  of  Pass  liowoU,  from  its  first  sur- 
veyor. 

Tha  Sietr-Moutht. — The  several  passes  diverge  from  an 
expansion  in  the  river  of  treble  its  mean  width,  say  7500 
feet,  and  25}  feet' mean  depth  in  1850.  The  first  division 
was  into  three  main  passes,  called  the  South-west,  South, 
and  North-east  Passes.  Their  comparative  dimensions 
were  in  1850 — 
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The  changes  since  the  gauging  of  the  river  give  but 
glimpses  at  the  stupendous  changes  that  are  unmearared 
and  unmeasurable,  taking  place  beneath  the  sea  and  along 
the  nearly  inaccessible  marshes  about  the  mouths.  These 
appear  to  indicate  the  vibration  due  to  length,  and  conse- 
quent plane  of  descent,  in  the  several  passes.  As  one  grows 
longer,  its  plane  becomes  gentler;  and  the  more  water  in 
proportion  to  cross-section  is  poured  down,  the  shorter  the 
passes.  Tbesetbonpush  outtheirdepositsmorerapidly,and 
the  longer  passes  relax  their  rate  or  growth  till  the  equilib- 
rium is  restored.  The  shorter  thus  becomes  the  longer,  till 
the  process  is  reversed.  In  this  manner  the  alternation  pro- 
gresses, as  stated  above,  till  some  crevasse  through  the  nar- 
row hank  starts  another  pass ;  and  thus  the  rear  of  shallow 
bays  on  either  side  is  brought  up.  This  is  the  vibrating 
process  by  which  the  river  is  filhng  the  Qulf,  and  making 
alluvion  for  future  centuries  and  coming  races  of  men.  The 
North-east  Pass  immediately  sends  off  the  South  Pass,  as 
above,  and  then  at  S  miles  due  K.  it  sends  off  the  Pass  it 
rOutre,  in  a  direction  E.  N.  E.,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
half  the  whole  North-east  Pass.  It  then  turns  E.  S.  E., 
and  at  10  miles  from  the  head  of  the  passes  it  parts  with 
the  South-oast  Pass,  long  closed  at  its  head,  and  only  ac- 
cessible through  small  bayous.  It  then  turns  N.,  and  at  IS 
miles  from  the  head  it  reaches  the  Qulf.  The  Baliie  Bayou, 
which  leaves  this  pass  2  miles  above  the  bead  of  the  South- 
east Pass,  was  formerly  a  deep  river ;  and  for  more  than  a 
century,  up  to  about  1840,  was  the  great  pass  of  oommeroo. 
Upon  this  channel  I)e  Panger,  the  French  engineer,  pro- 
jected and  built  the  great  Bastion  Fort  shown  on  old  maps. 
It  once  had  a  navigable  depth  of  18  to  22  feet ;  and  in  1722, 
De  Panger  found  it  1600  feet  wide.  But  now,  like  the  North- 
cast  and  South-east  passes,  it  has  no  navigable  channel. 
Pass  i  rOutre  has  been  for  three  years  past  dredged  by  the 
U.  S.  engineers,  using  two  powerful  boats,  and  keeping,  by 
the  stimng  process,  a  channel  of  13  feet  normal  depth, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  18  to  20  feet  draught.  In  Apr.,  1876, 
a  stupendous  upheaval  of  alluvial  land,  known  as  Mud' 
Luvtpt,  so  interfered  with  the  channel-work  as  to  drive  the 
dredges  to  the  South-west  Pass,  where  they  are  still  at 
work,  and  keeping  a  depth  of  about  18  feet. 

Such  is  the  softness  of  the  material  forming  all  the  bars 
and  lands  about  the  river-months  that  vessels  pass  through 
the  channel  without  any  hesitation,  drawing  1  foot,  often 
2  feet,  more  than  the  soundings.  The  wake  of  such  vessels 
cannot  be  found  an  hour  after  the  passage.  Every  object 
on  shore  or  bay  a  foot  or  two  above  mean  tide  sinks  in  the 
marsh  to  a  uniform  level. 

The  hillocks  known  as  Uvd-L«mpt  that  are  common 
along  the  channel-side  outside  of  the  shore  all  sink  to  this 
level  by  their  own  speoiflo  gravity.   These  elevations,  with 

'South  Pass  (1875),  'Bujlej's  survey,  half  mile  down,  649  feet 
wide;  mean  depth,  31  feet ;  section,  22,290  square  feet.  This  is 
the  pass  being  Jeitiwl  at  its  mouth  by  Capt.  James  B.  Eads; 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  to  give  and  maintain  SO  feet  depth  over 
bar  for  r,2S0,000. 


head  3  to  12  feet  above  the  surface,  and  with  areas  of  100 
feet  diameter  to  several  acres,  often  occur  in  a  few  hours, 
always  quietly  and  gently.  Tbey  often  subside  in  a  few 
days,  but  oftener  form  permanent  additions  to  the  ehannel- 
sides,  discharging  gas  and  salt  water  through  cones  formed 
on  their  summits.  Often  several  of  these  discharges  are 
found  on  a  single  mud-lump.  These  phenomena  have  had 
several  solutions  suggested.  The  writer  of  this  article, 
after  a  careful  survey  in  1850,  suggested  their  artaiam 
source.  Observations  continued  to  this  time,  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the  uplands  northward, 
sustain  this  hypothesis.  Another  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon appears  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  exact  sur- 
veys conducted  by  Mi^or  Howell  of  the  U.  S.  engineers ; 
and  that  is  Me  apparent  glacial  movement  of  theee  miU»  of 
lemi-Jluid  alluvion.  This  discovery  will  greatly  favor  the 
artesian  hypothesis  for  the  cause  of  mud-lumps. 

Beneath  the  Qulf  waters,  as  shown  by.  the  labors  of  tba 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  contributions  of  the  Mississippi  River 
have  an  immensely  wide  distribution.  While  the  heavier 
sandy  materials  are  soon  dropped  or  rolled  into  the  depths 
near  the  mouths,  the  aluminous  clays  held  in  very  fine 
comminution  by  the  waters  are  spread  out  upon  the  Gulf 
by  the  lightness  of  the  fresh  water,  and  are  only  finally 
parted  with  many  miles  at  sea.  Accordingly,  the  sound- 
ings bring  up  the  blue  mud  that  so  specifically  marks  this 
river's  discharges  for  the  whole  front  of  its  delta  of  ISO 
miles,  and  not  less  than  200  miles  both  E.  and  W.,  and  60 
to  100  miles  from  land.  C.  O.  Fobshkt. 

MUsiBsippi  Scheme,  the  title  of  a  banking  and  com- 
mercial scheme  which  ended  in  a  wild  speculation  and  col- 
lapse. It  was  started  in  Paris  in  1719  by  John  Law  (saa 
Law,  John)  in  identification  with  the  regent  and  financial 
officers  of  the  government.  Its  primary  object  was  to  re- 
lieve the  French  finances  from  tne  burdensome  debt  and 
disorder  consequent  on  the  expensive  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
A  royal  bank  was  first  established,  of  which  Law  waa 
director-general.  Then  a  oommercial  company  was  char- 
tered entitled  "  The  Company  of  the  West,"  of  which  also 
Law  was  director-general.  To  this  company  the  whole 
province  of  Louisiana,  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
oranches,  was  granted.  The  stock  was  divided  into  200,000 
shares,  offered  at  600  livres  each.  The  shares  were  eagerly 
taken,  since  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  then  de- 
preciated to  60  or  70  per  cent,  below  par,  was  accepted  at 
its  face  in  payment  of  subscriptions.  To  this  company 
were  made  over  the  charters  and  possessions  of  the  Senegal 
Company  and  of  the  China  and  India  Company,  with  tna 
ezelusire  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  China, 
and  the  South  Seas.  Hence  the  title  was  changed  to  "The 
Company  of  the  Indies."  Subsequently,  it  was  entrusted 
with  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  of  the  king's  revenues, 
and  thus  it  had  a  monopoly  of  almost  the  entire  com- 
mercial and  financial  operations  of  the  nation.  Mean- 
time, the  bank  issued  its  notes  freely  till  the  paper  cur- 
rency amounted  to  2,700,000,000  livres.  The  shares  of  the 
company  were  increased  to  624,000,  and  sold  only  for  bank- 
notes. This  increase  of  currency,  with  a  promise  of  large 
dividends,  rapidly  advanced  the  price  of  shares,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  possessed  with  a  freniy  of  speculation. 
AU  classes,  prince  and  peasant,  clergy  and  laity,  men  and 
women,  wore  affected  alike.  Under  the  rush  of  stock- 
jobbing business  in  the  streets  of  Paris  it  is  related  that  a 
poor  man  who  had  a  hump-back  made  a  livelihood  by 
standing  in  the  place  where  bargains  were  made  and  rent- 
ing his  back  for  a  writing-desk.  The  speculations  cul- 
minated at  the  close  of  the  year  1719,  when  the  company's 
shares  sold  for  more  than  10,000  livres  each,  and  money 
was  so  abundant  that  the  bank  loaned  at  2  per  cent.  There 
was,  however,  apparent  a  drain  of  specie  from  the  bank, 
as  the  shrewd  ones  attempted  to  put  their  new-made  for- 
tunes into  forms  of  fixed  value.  To  check  this,  ineffectual 
edicts  were  passed  to  restrict  payments  in  coin,  to  limit 
the  amount  of  specie  which  one  might  hold,  and  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  notes.  The  royal  bank  was  incorporated  with 
the  company  Feb.  23,  1720,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  a 
government  edict  was  issued  reducing  the  value  of  bank- 
notes and  of  company  shares  one-half.  This  burst  the 
bubble  at  once,  and  universal  bankruptcy  and  distress  en- 
sued. This  scheme  stands  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fallacies  that  a  nation's  debt  can  be  paid  or  its  prosperity 
increased  by  a  mere  increase  of  its  money-circulation,  and 
that  paper  money  can  be  made  stable  and  safe  on  mdm 
general  security  without  respect  to  its  convertibility.  The 
leaders  of  the  scheme  were  probably  deluded  with  the 
reat.  A.  L.  Chapht. 

Mlssisaippi  Sonnd  washes  the  Gulf  coast  of  Missis- 
sippi and  part  of  that  of  Alabama,  extending  from  Mobile 
Bay  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Pearl  River.  It  is  divided 
&om  the  main  waters  of  the  Qulf  by  the  chain  of  Danphia, 
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Petit  Bois,  Horn,  Ship,  and  Cat  islanda — of  sand  and  gen- 
erally wooded.  It  affords  fine  harbors  under  protection  of 
Ship  and  Cat  islanda  (the  former  fortified),  and  its  waters 
are  generallj  moderately  deep,  affording  a  tranquil  navi- 
gation to  the  numerous  steamers  and  ooosting  vessels  Tun- 
ning between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  (vi'd  Lake  Pontcbar- 
train).  Grant's  Pass,  a  narrow  and  partly  artificial  chan- 
nel between  Dauphin  Island  and  the  mainland,  forms  the 
eonneotion  between  the  sound  and  Mobile  Bay  ;  Lake 
Borgne,  toward  the  W.,  is  entered  at  St.  Joseph's  Island. 

IHlsaolon'ghi,  town  of  Oreeoe,  in  the  goremmont  of 
^tolio,  on  the  Quif  of  Patras.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
famous  for  the  valor  with  which  it  twice  met  the  besieging 
Tnrks  during  the  war  of  independence  in  1822  and  1826. 
Lord  Byron  died  here,  Apr.  19,  1824.      Fop.  about  6000. 

MiRSOnla,  the  north-westernmost  county  of  Montana. 
Area,  20,091  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  British 
America,  and  W.  and  S.  W.  by  Idaho.  It  is  traversed  by 
Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River  and  by  several  moun- 
tain-ranges. It  has  much  rich  gold-bearing  land,  and  is  in 
{lart  densely  timbered.  Stock-raising  and  gold-mining  are 
eading  industries.     Cap.  Missoula.     Pop.  2551. 

Hissoula,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Missoula  co.,  Mont,  on  one 
of  the  principal  forks  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Mul- 
lan  stage-road  from  Fort  Benton  to  Walla-Walla.  It  has 
a  good  school,  2  churches,  1  bank,  1  flouring-mill,  1  hos- 
pital, and  a  number  of  business-houses.  There  are  exten- 
sive mines  and  good  grazing  advantages  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  about  500.    Chauxcey  Barhour,  Ed.  "  Missoclian." 

IHissoori,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  lying  wholly  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in- 
eluding  a  small  traot  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  St. 
Francis  rivers  in  the  S.  £.,  extending  from  the  parallel  of 
36°  to  that  of  40°  30',  and  from  the  meridian  of  89°  2'  to 
95°  U'  W,  Ion.  from  Oreenwioh.  Its  greatest  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  309  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.,  318  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about  214  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Iowa,  the  parallel  of  40°  30' 
forming  the  dividing-line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Oes  Moines  River,  and  thence  down  the  ohaonel  of  that 
river  to  the  Mississippi ;  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee;  S.  by  Arkansas,  on  the  line  of  36° 
N.  lot.  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  SL  Franois  River,  and 
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fh>m  the  St.  Franeis  to  the  meridian  of  94°  45'  the  par- 
allel of  36°  SO' ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  Territory,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska,  following  the  meridian  of  the  mouth 
of  Kansas  River  from  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas,  and  from  that  point  to  the  parallel  of 
40°  30'  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  Rirer.  Its  area  is 
65,350  square  miles,  or  41,824,000  aores. 

face  of  Ike  Country. — "The  State  is  divided  into  two  un- 
equal portions  by  the  Missouri  River,  which  crosses  it 
from  W.  to  E.,  and  forms  also  its  N.  W.  boundary.  The 
portion  S.  of  the  Missouri,  forming  about  two-thirds  of 
I  Its  territory,  is  of  very  varied  surface,  the  S.  E.  portion 
being  very  low  and  swampy,  much  of  it  subject  to  fre- 
quent overflow  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries ; 
above  this,  on  the  Mississippi,  a  little  below  Cape  Girar- 
deau, the  highland  bluffs  commence  and  extend  up  to  the 
month  of  the  Missouri.  Between  St.  Genevieve  and  the 
Meramec  River  these  bluffs,  which  arc  solid  masses  of 
limestone,  rise  from  250  to  360  feet  above  the  river,  and 
extend  westward  across  the  State,  but  are  less  precipitous 
and  rugged  as  they  approach  the  Osage  River.  In  the 
B.  W.  portion  of  the  State  the  Ozark  Mountains  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  ;  these  mountains,  or  rather 
hills,  do  not  form  any  systematic  or  continuous  ranges,  but 


render  the  whole  region  exceedingly  broken  and  hilly,  the 
isolated  peaks'  and  rounded  summits  sometimes  rising 
from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  bases,  and  then  sinking 
into  very  beautiful  and  sometimes  fertile  valleys.  The 
numerous  river  bottoms  and  valleys  formed  by  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Osage  and  Missouri  rivers  arc  moderately  fer- 
tile, but  they  are  generally  subject  to  overflow.  Farther  N., 
in  the  basin  of  the  Osage  and  above  it,  the  land  is  mostly 
rolling  prairie,  with  occasional  forests;  the  immediate  val- 
ley of  the  Missouri  is  a  rich  alluvial  valley  of  great  fer- 
tility and  abounding  in  forest-trees  of  magnificent  size  and 
circumference.  N.  of  the  Missouri  the  oountry  is  generally 
rolling  or  level;  the  bottoms  along  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi are  very  rich  and  productive;  the  tributaries  of 
both  rivers  have  worn  deep  channels  through  the  rocks, 
and  thus  made  apparent  valleys  of  erosion  much  like  those 
of  Iowa;  indeed,  this  northern  portion  of  the  State  is 
strikingly  similar  to  Iowa  in  surface  and  soil. 

Jiiven,  Lakei,  tic. — The  principal  rivers-  of  the  State 
are — the  Mississippi,  which  bounds  the  State  on  the  E., 
and  has  a  shore-line  of  470  miles;  and  the  Missouri,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Stfte  for  nearly  200 
miles,  and  turning  eastward  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
River  flows  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction  across  the  State, 
and  turning  N.  E.  enters  the  Mississippi  15  miles  N.  of 
St.  Louis.  The  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  on  its  W. 
bank  in  the  State  are  mostly  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Missouri)  small  and  of  no  great  importance.  The  St. 
Francis  and  the  White  River  and  their  afiluents  belong 
properly  to  Arkansas,  though  they  drain  small  districts  in 
the  S.  of  the  State.  The  Little  River,  which  crosses  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  State  before  entering  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Meramec,  are  the  only  considerable  streams  dis- 
charging their  waters  into  the  Mississippi  S.  of  the  Mis- 
souri Jtiver.  N.  of  that  river  Salt  River  is  the  largest  of 
these  tributaries,  but  the  Cnivre  or  Copper  River,  Per- 
ruque  Creek,  Bardenne  Creek,  Fabius,  Wyaoonda,  and 
Little  Fork  rivers  are  streams  of  moderate  size.  The 
Missouri  receives  numerous  large  affluents  in  the  State ; 
on  the  S.  side  are  Lamine  River,  Osage  River  (a  large  and 
beautiful  stream),  and  its  tributary  the  Little  Osage,  Sao 
River,  Grand  River,  Pomme  de  Terre  River,  Big  Niangua, 
Auglaize,  Maries  Creek,  and  Gasconade  River ;  on  the  N. 
side,  the  Nishnabatona,  Nodaway,  Platte,  Grand,  Chariton, 
Rocher  Perc£,  and  Cedar  rivers  and  Yellow  Creek.  There 
are  few  lakes  in  the  State.  In  the  swampy  region  of  the 
extreme  S.  K,  in  Scott,  Mississippi,  New  Madrid,  Pemi- 
scot, and  Dunklin  oos.,  there  are  some  ponds  and  lakes, 
like  those  of  the  Albemarle,  Dismal,  and  Okefinokee 
swamps  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  are  one  or  two 
small  lakes  in  St.  Charles  oo.,  and  the  Missouri  River  occa- 
sionally expands  into  a  broad  and  lake-like  surface  dotted 
with  islands. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  geology  of  Missouri  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows  :  Quaternary  (alluvium,  bluff, 
and  drift)  deposits  in  the  S.  E.,  extending  over  a  triangular 
tract  from  the  point  where  the  Current  River  (an  affluent  of 
the  White)  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  comprising  the  counties  along  and 
near  the  river  in  the  whole  swamp-region  to  a  point  near 
Benton;  the  same  formation  extends  through  the  imme- 
diate valley  or  bottom  lands  of  the  Missouri  to  and  beyond 
the  point  where  it  enters  Dakota.  There  are  no  Tertiary, 
Oretaoeous,  Triassio,  or  Jurassic  rocks  in  the  State ;  the 
next  in  order  is  the  Carboniferons  or  coal-measures,  which 
either  as  Upper  or  Lower  Carboniferous  cover  23,1 00  square 
miles  of  the  surface  of  the  State,  occupying  in  general  the 
W.,  N.  W.,  and  N.  portions  of  the  State.  These  include 
not  only  the  fonr  suodivisions  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
formation — vii.  Upper,  Middle,  bnd  Lower  coal  and  Clear 
Creek  sandstone— -but  six  successive  deposits  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous,  comprising  an  unclassified  sandstone,  and 
the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk,  and  Chouteau  groups  of  limestones 
and  sandstones,  most  of  them  rich  in  fossils.  Adjoining 
these  coal-measures  we  have  two  considerable  tracts  of  De- 
vonian rock,  one  in  the  S.  W.,  the  other  in  the  N.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  State ;  a  narrow  belt  of  it  also  follows  the  cost- 
em  edge  of  the'Carboniferous  deposits  in  all  their  devious 
lines,  and  extends  S.  E.  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Hamilton  and  the  Onondaga  groups,  both 
mainly  limestones,  are  the  only  strictly  Devonian  rocks  in 
the  State;  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations  come 
next  in  order;  tney  occupy  a  tract  almost  200  miles  in 
width,  and  extending  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  south- 
em  line  of  the  State,  and  also  crop  out  in  the  immediate 
bottom-lands  of  the  Mississippi  aoove  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  Four  groups  of  the  Upper  Silurian  are  found 
here — viz.  Oriskany  sandstone,  Lower  Ilelderberg  or  Del- 
thyris  shale,  Niagara  group,  and  Cape  Girardeau  lime- 
stone. Of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation  there  are  three  ^ 
groups,  belonging  to  the  Trenton  period — viz.  the  Cincin-      ^ 
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nati  groap,  represented  mainly  by  Hudson  River  shale; 
the  Galena  groap,  receptaoulite  limestone ;  and  the  Tren- 
ton groap,  composed  of  Trenton,  Black  River,  and  Birds- 
eye  limestanes.  There  are  also  three  groups  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  series,  consisting  of  mugnesian  limestones, 
saccharoidal,  and  other  sandstones,  and  Potsdam  lime- 
stones, sandstones,  and  oonelomerates.  Below  these,  and 
around  the  head-waters  of  the  affluents  of  the  St.  Francis 
and  White  rivers,  there  are  frequent  outcrops  of  Gocoie  or 
archaic  rooks — greenstone,  porphyry,  and  granite.  Much 
of  the  limestone  of  the  coal-measures,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  formations,  is  cavernous,  and  there  are  numerous 
caves  of  great  extent  and  beauty  in  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  State.  In  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
mineral  productions  Missouri  is  surpassed  by  no  State  in 
the  Union.  Gold  is  found  only  in  the  drift  sands  of  North 
Missouri,  and  silver  only  in  combination  with  lead  in  the 
galena  and  other  ores ;  but  iron  is  found  in  some  form  in 
every  county — bog  ores  in  S.  B.  Missouri  ;  limonite  or  brown 
hematite  in  most  of  the  counties  of  South  Missouri ;  gceth- 
ite,  a  variety  of  the  brown  hssmatlte,  in  Adair  co.  j  red 
hfflmatite  throughout  the  ooal-measures,  red  and  yellow 
ochres  in  many  counties ;  spathic  ores  in  the  coal-measures 
and  in  Phelps  co. ;  the  Hpecular  oxide  in  vast  masses,  such 
as  the  Iron  Mountain,  Shepherd  Mountain,  Pilot  Knob, 
Simmon  Mountain,  Meramec  mines  in  Phelps  co.,  and  nume- 
rous other  deposits  in  eight  or  ten  other  counties ;  salpburets 
(Iron  pyrites)  throughout  the  coal-measures ;  and  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas)  in  the  coal-measures  and  abanaonod 
coal-mines.  Zinc  in  the  form  of  blende  is  abundant  in 
S.  W.  and  S.  E.  Missouri,  and  the  silioatea  and  carbonates 
also  in  the  same  region,  while  zmc  bloom  sometimes  ooours. 
The  sulphate  of  cadmium  (greenockite)  is  associated  with 
the  zinc  blende.  Copper  in  the  form  of  blue  and  green 
carbonates  (green  malachite)  and  sulpharets  is  found  in 
largo  quantities  in  Shannon,  Crawford,  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
and  Madison,  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  a  dozen  other 
counties.  Copper-mining  was  carried  on  extensively  for 
many  years  in  the  State,  but  the  Lake  Superior  ores  and 
Dative  copper  have  pow  rendered  it  unprofitable.  Nickel 
and  cobalt  are  found  in  paying  quantities  at  Mine  La  Motte 
in  Madison  co.  and  the  St.  Joseph  mines,  and  the  beautiful 
hair-like  crystals  of  sulphurct  of  nickel  (millerite)  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  After  iron,  load  is  the  greatest  min- 
eral product  of  Missouri,  the  mines  of  that  State  producing 
a  larger  quantity  of  lead  than  all  the  rest  of  the  U.  8. 
There  are  two  great  lead-fields — one  in  S.  E,  and  the  other 
in  S.  W.  Missouri,  in  the  porphyry  and  magnesian  lime- 
stones of  the  former  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rooks 
and  magnesian  limestones  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  found 
in  smaller  qnantities  in  many  other  counties ;  galena,  or 
sulphuret  of  lead,  and  eenusito,  or  the  carbonate,  are  the 
principal  ores,  though  the  phosphate  (pyromorphite)  is 


sometimes  found.  Wolfram  is  found  in  Madison  oo.,  and 
manganese  and  manganiferous  iron  in  Iron  and  other  coun- 
ties. Of  minerals  not  ores  there  are  great  numbers.  Cw- 
bonate  of  lime  (calcite),  arragonita  pearl-spar,  fluor-spar, 
quartz  in  all  forms;  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of  baryta), 
largely  used  in  the  adulteration  of  white  lead ;  gypium, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  selenite ;  piokeringite,  feldspar,  mica, 
hornblende,  asbestos  (only  in  Madison  co.),  bitumen  or  min- 
eral tar  (thronghoat  the  eoal-measares),  fireclays,  potter'i 
olay,  and  kaolin;  an  ezeellent  glass-eand  from  the  s>c- 
charoidal  sandstone ;  lime  of  several  qualities ;  hydraulic 
lime  and  cement ;  polishing-stone,  saltpetre,  bnilding-stone, 
granite,  sandstones,  limestones  and  marbles,  grindstonea, 
millstones,  slates,  and  nnmerons  fine  varieties  of  colored 
marbles,  are  the  principal  of  these.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  great  extent  of  the  Missouri  coal-fields,  oc- 
cupying about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  State,  The  coal 
is  of  various  qualities,  some  being  common  bituminon!, 
some  very  rich  in  carbon,  and  developing  excellent  results 
onder  the  ooking  process,  while  some  will  not  coke;  some 
is  in  quality  equal  to  the  Liverpool  cannel  coaL  Tho  per- 
centage of  fixed  carbon  varies  from  30  per  cent,  to  59.75, 
or  possibly  SO  per  cent.,  the  average  being  not  far  from  50 
per  eent.  Among  the  coal-beds  already  worked  are  msay 
which  are  well  adapted  to  smelting  purposes,  though  per- 
haps a  greater  number  have  too  much  volatile  matter,  sul- 
phur, etc.  Host  of  the  coals  are  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  locomotives  and  stationary  engines.  Tnere  are  many 
mineral  springs  in  the  State — sulphurous,  saline,  and  cha- 
lybeate— and  in  Howard  co.  salt-springs  containing  from 
1000  to  1200  grains  of  salt  to  the  gallon. 

Zoology. — With  such  extensive  forests,  Missoari  abounds 
in  wild  animals.  Bears,  cougars  or  panthers,  wild-cats, 
wolves,  foxes,  raccoons,  and  opossums  are  found  in  the 
mountains  in  considerable  numbers.  Formerly,  the  elk 
was  occasionally  found  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  tiioagh  it  i> 
probably  now  extinct ;  but  deer  of  several  species,  rabbits, 
nares,  squirrels,  and  perhaps  also  antelopes,  are  abandsnt, 
as  well  as  gophers  and  other  small  rodents.  Wild-tnrkeys, 
quails,  pigeons,  prairie-hens  and  other  grouse  exist  in 
great  numbers,  while  the  birds  of  prey — eagles,  vultnns, 
hawks,  owls,  etc. — prey  upon  the  smaller  birds  and  rodents ; 
song-birds  and  birds  or  beantifiil  plumage  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  wild-geese,  ducks,  brant,  an^  teal,  and  herons, 
swans,  and  divers  are  found  in  their  season  on  the  Hisns- 
sippi  and  in  the  swampy  regions.  Snakes,  lixards,  toads, 
frogs,  turtles,  etc.  are  plentifnl. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Missouri  is  generally  healthy, 
except  in  the  river-bottoms  and  the  swampy  districts  of 
the  S.  E.,  but  it  is  a  climate  of  great  extremes..  The  sum- 
mers are  long  and  hot,  the  winters  cold  and  icy,  with  strong 
and  piercing  winds.  The  following  table  gives  the  meteor- 
ological data  of  different  portions  of  the  State : 
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S>\1  and  Vegetation. — ^The  n>il  of  th«  State  may  ba  di- 
vided into  five  olssses  or  district!.  The  allnrial  deposits 
of  S.  E.  Missouri  and  of  the  flrst  bottoms  of  the  Missouri 
River  are  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  Much  of  the  S.  E. 
region  is  covered  with  swamps,  bnt  where  these  are  drained 
they  will  oompete  in  producttTeness  with  the  richest  lands 
in  the  world.  The  reclaimed  lands  of  this  section  yield 
enormons  crops  of  cotton  and  from  75  to  SO  bnshels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  The  next  class  of  lands  in  point  of  fertility 
are  the  black-soil  prairies  of  K.  W.  Missouri,  which  are 
underlaid  by  the  upper  eoal-measures.  The  underlying 
rook  is  usually  either  loess  or  a  disintegrating  and  often 
ealoareoua  limestone,  and  after  thirty  years  of  eultiration 
the  lands  yield  quite  as  large  crops  as  at  first ;  oom-arops 
of  from  50  to  75  bnshels  to  the  acre,  and  wheat  of  25 
bnshels,  are  the  usual  yield  of  this  region;  blue  grsss, 
apples,  and  most  of  the  small  fmiti  do  well  here.  Eastern 
Missonri,  N.  of  the  Missouri  Kirer,  may  be  considered  as 
the  next  class.  A  part  of  this  is  prairie  and  a  part  rolling 
lands.  The  soil  is  somewhat  more  sandy  than  that  of  the 
N.  W.,  but  yields  better  crops  of  wheat,  though  not  so  well 
adapted  to  com.  Some  of  the  best  toboooo  lands  in  the 
State  are  in  this  region ;  all  kinds  of  fruit  do  well.  A  re- 
gion somewhat  less  fertile  is  found  in  S.  W.  Missouri ;  the 
soil  is  generally  somewhat  gravelly,  and  often  mingled 
with  red  day.  The  underlying  rocks  belong  to  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  and  Silurian,  but  are  mostly  overspread  with 
a  tolerably  thiok  deposit  of  bluff  days.  This  is  a  good 
fruit-region,  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  and  apples  being  espe- 
cially successful.  It  yields  also  good  though  not  extrava- 
gant crops  of  wheat  and  com.  The  poorest  land  in  the 
ftate  is  the  extensive  tract  lying  between  S.  W.  Missouri 
nd  the  swampy  lands  of  the  B.  E.  It  is  underlaid  by  the 
primordial  sandstonee  and  magnesian  limestones,  and  oc- 
casionally there  crops  out  a  summit  of  granite  or  porphyry. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  from  1200  to  1500  feet  above  the 
aea,  and  is  traversed  by  the  low  ridges  of  the  Oiark  Moun- 
tains, and  the  streams  have  out  down  200  to  300  feet  below 
the  surface  through  the  bluffs,  and  the  valleys  are  still 
lower.  This  region  is  not  sterile,  though  some  of  the  more 
rugged  portions  have  too  thin  and  rocky  a  soil  to  grow 
anything  except  grapes ;  bat  most  of  the  hills  are  heavily 
timbered,  and  some  of  the  valleys  are  very  rich.  From  20 
to  35  bushels  of  corn  or  15  to  20  of  wheat  are  produced  on 
this  soil,  and  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  cot- 
ton is  raised  successfully.  Most  of  N.  and  N.  W.  Missouri 
is  prairie,  though  with  belts  of  timber  along  the  streams. 
The  prairies  are  decked  with  numerous  flowers  of  great 
beauty  during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  The  Mis- 
souri bottoms  are  generally  heavily  timbered  with  cotton- 
wood,  hiokory,  black  walnut,  hackberry,  burr,  and  red  oak. 
W.  of  Howard  oo.  the  Missouri  River  counties  have  heavy 
bodies  of  fine  timber,  but  interspersed  with  prairies.  E.  of 
Howard  ao.  there  are  belts  of  hardwood  timber  from  10  to 
20  miles  wide,  including  ash,  oak,  walnut,  sugar-maple, 
hackberry,  hickory,  elm,  eto.  A  similar  belt,  15  to  20 
miles  wide,  runs  parallel  to  the  Mississippi.  Along  the 
Osage  River  and  in  all  the  scuthem  counties  are  heavy 
tracts  of  good  timber,  ohieBy  white,  black,  yellow,  and 
post  oak,  black  jack,  black  hiokory,  sassafras,  dogwood, 
cedar,  eto.,  and  nearer  the  Arkansas  border  extensive  tracts 
of  pine.  Tellow  poplar,  sweet  gum,  cypress,  oak,  catalpa, 
tnpelo,  black  gum,  and  black  walnut  are  the  principal  forest 
trees  of  the  S.  E. 

AgricultHral  Produetion: — Aooording  to  the  census  of 
I8T0,  there  were  in  Missouri  21,707,220  acres  of  land  in 
brms,  of  which  9,130,815  acres  were  improved  lands  and 
'12,570,605  unimproved,  including  woodland.  The  average 
sise'of  farms  was  146  acres.  The  estimated  value  of  farms 
was  $302,908,047,  and  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
ohinery,  $15,596,426.  The  value  of  all  farm  productions 
for  the  year  was  estimated  at  $103,035,759 ;  of  animals 
slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $23,626,784;  of  home 
manofaotnres,  $1,737,606 ;  of  forest  products,  $79.^343 ;  of 
market-garden  products,  $406,655;  of  orchard  products, 
$2,617,462;  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  dar- 
ing the  year,  $8,797,487.  The  wheat-crop  of  1869  was 
14,315,926  bushels ;  rye,  559,532 ;  Indian  com,  66,034.075 
(only  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Ohioexceedingit);  oats,  16,578,313 : 
barley,  269,240 ;  and  buckwheat,  36,252.  Of  cotton,  but 
1246  bales  were  reported ;  of  flax,  16,613  pounds ;  of  hemp, 
2816  tons;  of  wool,  3,649,390  pounds;  of  bay,  615,611  tons; 
of  hops,  19,297  pounds;  of  tobacco,  12,320,483  pounds;  of 
cane-sugar,  49  hogsheads  (probably  an  error) ;  of  maple- 
sugar,  116,980  pounds;  of  sorgham  syrup  or  molasses, 
1,730,171  gallons  ;  of  maple  syrup,  16,317  gallons ;  of  Irish 
potatoes,  4,238,361  bushels ;  of  sweet  potatoes,  241,253 ;  of 
peas  and  beans,  43,986;  of  beeswax,  35,248  pounds;  of 
noney,  1,156,444  pounds ;  of  domestic  wine,  326,173  gal- 
lons ;  of  clover-seed,  2494  bushels ;  flaxseed,  10,391 :  and 
grass-seed,  12,246.    The  live-stock  reported  in  1870  was 


646,822  hones,  111,583  mnles  and  asses,  1,269,065  neat 
cattle,  1,352,001  sheep,  and  2,306,430  swiAe.  The  value 
of  all  live-stook  was  estimated  at  $84,285,273.  Of  some 
of  these  items  we  have  later  statistics,  though  not  of  all. 
According  to  the  agricultural  report  for  1873,  the  crop  of 
Indian  com  of  that  year  was  70,846,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$26,921,480:  of  wheat,  11,927,000,  valued  at  $13,477,510; 
of  rye,  446,000,  worth  $285,440  ;  of  oats,  15,670,000,  valued 
at  $4,701,000;  of  barley,  266,000,  valued  at  $228,760;  of 
buckwheat,  26,000,  valued  at  $20,020;  of  potatoes  (Irish 
only),  1,839,000,  valued  at  $1,599,930 ;  of  tobacco,  13,200,000 
pounds,  worth  $1,161,600;  of  hay,  601,000  tons,  worth 
95,709,500.  '  The  year  was  an  ezeq>tionatIy  bad  one  for 
agricultural  products,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  several  of 
these  items  are  understated.  The  estimated  numbers  of  live- 
stook  in  1874  were  reported  by  the  same  authority  as  fol- 
lows :  horses,  343,000,  valued  at  $26,324,640 ;  mules,  89,200, 
valued  at  $6,092,360;  milch  cows,  421,400,  valued  at 
$0,560,430;  oxen  and  other  cattle,  806,300,  rained  at 
$14,061,872;  sheep,  1,408,500,  valued  at  $2,676,150;  swine, 
2,603,300,  valued  at  $8,590,890.  We  believe  these  numbers 
are  under-estimated. 

MaHK/aetura. — In  the  value  of  her  annual  products  of 
manufactures  Missouri  ranked  in  1870  as  the  fifth  State 
in  the  Union,  though  Illinois  surpassed  it  in  capital  in- 
vested, and  nearly  equalled  it  in  production.  Botn  Stetes 
have  greatly  increased  their  manufactures  since  1870.  In 
that  year  Missouri  had  11,871  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing  65,354  persons,  of  whom  55,904  were 
men,  3884  women,  and  5566  children  ;  the  capital  invested 
was  reported  at  $80,257,244 ;  the  wages  paid  at  $31,055,445 ; 
the  raw  material  used  at  $115,533,269 ;  and  the  annual 
product  at  $206,213,429.  The  following  were  the  most  im- 
portent  items  :  Flouring-mill  products,  385  esteblishments, 
$28,332,160  annual  product;  packed  meats,  27  packing- 
houses, $13,933,195 ;  liqnors,  distilled,  malt  and  vinous, 
293  establishments,  $8,371,440;  lumber  planed  and  sawed, 
$6,681,462;  bags  and  bagging,  in  8  factories,  $5,787,250  ; 
iron  castings,  $4,163,605 ;  pig  iron,  $2,991,618 ;  iron,  forged 
and  rolled,  and  nails  and  spikes,  $1,749,000 ;  machinery, 
$4,408,736 ;  printing,  publishing,  eto.,  $5,268,627 ;  saddlery 
and  harness,  $5,424,635 ;  sugar  and  molasses  refined, 
$4,135,250  ;  animal  oils,  $4,100,000 ;  ready-made  clothing 
(men's  and  women's),  $8,352,1^2 ;  tobacco  and  cigars, 
$10,415,604 ;  bread  and  other  bakery  products,  $3,160,053; 
brick,  $3,148,884 ;  carriages  and  wagons,  $3,253,784 ;  cars, 
freight  and  passenger,  $2,200,150 ;  furniture,  $.%S30,749 ; 
cooperage,  $2,234,581;  boote  and  shoes,  $2,363,701 ;  bridge- 
building,  $2,072,620;  paints,  $2,090,850;  patent  medicines, 
$2,073,875  ;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  $2,945,460  ; 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  $2,563,416 ;  agricultural  implements, 
$1,588,108 ;  marble  and  stone  work,  monuments  and  tomb- 
stones, $1,446,355;  soap  and  candles,  $1,794,160;  wool-card- 
ing and  woollen  goods,  $1,256,213.  At  the  dose  of  1873 
a  census  of  the  manufacturing  producU  of  St.  Louis  alone 
showed  that  the  annual  product  of  the  manufactures  of 
that  city  was  $206,389,319,  or  more  than  $175,000  more 
than  the  product  of  the  whole  State  three  years  before.  If 
the  other  manufactures  of  the  State  had  increased  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  aggregate  annual  product  of  the  Stete 
should  have  been  $268,077,460.  That  it  considerably  ex- 
ceeds this  sum  in  the  autumn  of  1875  is  altogether  probable. 

Mining  Productt. — The'lead  product  of  the  Stete  in  the 
year  1873  was  27,676,320  pounds,  worth  at  St.  Louis 
$1,902,747.  The  value  of  the  lead  raised  in  the  five  years 
1869-73  (both  inclusive)  was  $6,423,171.  The  lead  in- 
dustry of  St.  Louis,  including  white  lead,  shot,  pipe,  and 
sheet  lead,  amounts  to  $4,882,424  annually.  There  are  97 
hanks  of  brown  hnmatite  or  limonite  iron  ore  already 
opened  in  the  State,  containing  more  than  2,000,000  tons 
of  these  rich  ores,  while  of  the  specular  iron  ores  there  are 
a  number  of  mounteins  of  solid  ore,  to  be  estimated  only 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons.  The  iron  ore  mined  in 
1872  in  the  Stete  was  509,200  tons,  of  whioh  391,200  tons 
were  exported,  and  the  remainder  smelted  in  Missouri.  The 
same  year  87,176^  tons  of  pig  iron  were  produced  and 
shipped  to  St.  Louis.  The  sine  ores  raised  the  same  year 
and  shipped  to  St.  Louis  amounted  to  11,582,440  pounds. 
Of  this,  10,000,000  pounds  were  smelted  for  sine,  yielding 
1,727,450  pounds,  and  the  remainder  was  used  for  the 
manufaetnreof  white  oxide  of  sine.  Of  barytes,  10,437,420 
pounds  were  shipped  the  same  year  to  St.  Lonis.  The  coal 
prodneU  are  large  and  oonstently  increasing,  but  we  have 
no  stetisties  whioh  indicate  the  present  amount.  The  prod- 
note  of  the  qnarriea  of  the  Stete  are  also  very  large,  and 
the  Ineidenbu  production  of  copper  and  other  metels  pro- 
duces a  very  considerable  sum.  The  estimate  in  the  cenins 
of  1870  of  the  annual  product  of  the  mines  of  the  Stete — 
$3,472,513 — was  then  much  less  than  one-half  the  truth, 
and  now  represente  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
mining  product.  p  ^  (,^g^  ^y  LjOOglC 
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Railroad: — Aooording  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  then 
were,  Im.  1, 1875, 3521.01  miles  of  railroiul  track  operated 
in  that  State,  and  the  cost  of  roads  and  equipment  was 
$141,791,312.    Excluding  double  track,  sidings,  etc.,  there 


were  at  that  date  abont  2800  miles  of  road  in  operation. 
The  following  table  gives  such  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
most  impottant  of  these  lines,  with  thoir  branches,  as  are 
attainable : 


Atlantic  and  PaclBc 

Burlington  and  South-western.. 

Louisiana  branch  Chicago  and  Alton- 
South-western  and  WIntnrop  branches 

of  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

Hannibal  and  Central  Missouri 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  branches 

In  the  State 

Kansas  Cltr  St.  Joseph  and  Council 

Blufls  and  branch 

Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 

Pacific  B.  B.  of  Missouri,  with  four 

branches 

Quincy  Mhisourl  and  Pacific — 

St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  and  two 

branches 

St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern 


!1 


831 
6S 
100 

Ids 
71 

314 

211 
141 

410 
70 


$15,<00,000 

1,050,000 

831,SS0 

7,000,000 
1,000,000 

9,254,024 

2,789,414 
5,157,500 

3,635,756 


10,000,000 
24,000,000 


(9,196,500 

1,200,000 

202,000 

5,000,000 
1,000,000 

0,893,487 

6,776,500 
2,000,000 

11,131,585 


4,000,000 
6,203,826 


OoMor  roftds, 

equipment, 

«to. 


•24,796,500 
1,980.000 
1,217,097 

12,000,000 
2,000,000 

17,913,444 

8,626,158 
6,320,500 

15,982,481 


15,235,220 
80,203,826 


PUMI. 

sere 
orried. 

Frellbt 
nrrled, 

uu. 

86,6»9 



858,884 

416,781 

168,158 

207,487 

199,200 

516,618 

434,963 

Qroee 
esmlnfe. 


$1,106,888 


8,104,908 

1,221.937 
1,398,914 

S,l»7,7a8 


1.636,904 
3,056,939 


Net 


(460,878 


1,089,085 


448,077 
384,813 


667,320 
1,11S.KS 


Finance:  —  The  State  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1875,  was 
$17,735,000,  of  which  $1,589,000  bore  7  per  cent,  interest, 
'  and  the  remainder  8  per  cent.,  making  the  entire  annual 
interest  charge  $1,074,590.  The  State  has  an  adjusted 
claim  against  the  U.  S.,  for  debt  incurred  on  account  of 
the  war,  of  $3,209,939.69.  The  school  fund  amounts  to 
$2,624,354.63,  and  the  seminary  fund  to  $108,700.  The 
credit  of  the  State  is  very  good,  and  it  being  necessary  to 
issue  new  bonds  to  meet  a  part  of  those  falling  due  during 
the  year,  a  ready  demand  was  found  for  all,  and  more  than 
were  put  upon  the  market.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  State  to  Jan.  1, 1874,  were  as  follows:  oalanoe  in 
treasury  Jan.  1, 1873,  $786,699.33 ;  receipts  from  all  other 
sources  to  Jan.  1,  1874,  $3,563,138.28,  making  a  total  of 
receipts  of  $4,349,837.61;  disbursements,  $3,518,239.59, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $831,598.02  on  Jan.  I, 
1874.  We  give  elsewhere  (under  the  counties)  the  true 
valuation  according  to  the  census  of  1870.  There  has  been 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  State  valu- 
ation of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation.  In  1872  the 
assessors  returned  the  property  of  the  State  for  purposes 
of  taxation  at  $568,155,502.  The  governor  in  his  message 
of  1873  declared  this  to  be  both  unequal  and  inaocnrate, 
and  insisted  that  a  fair  valuation  for  taxation  would  show 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  property  in  the  State.  As  one 
item,  the  railroads  asked  to  be  taxed  on  but  $20,000,000, 
while  $50,000,000  would  have  been  a  very  moderate  val- 
uation of  their  taxable  property  in  the  State.  As  the  true 
valuation  of  St.  Louis  alone  in  1873  was  said  to  be 
$475,000,000,  there  was  probably  justice  in  the  remon- 
strances of  the  governor.  If  a  later  valuation  has  l>oen 
made,  we  are  unable  to  find  any  publication  of  it. 

Cummcrce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the  State,  though 


of  considerable  amount,  is  all  indirect,  it  having  little  or 
no  direct  importations,  and  St.  Louis  being  hardly  more 
than  nominally  a  port  of  entry  for  foreign  commerce.  Its 
imports  and  foreign  exports  in  1873  amounted  to  $1,376,166. 
The  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk  afford  it  all  necessary 
facilities  for  this  purpose.  Its  domestio  or  interior  com-, 
merce  is  of  vast  amount,  and  is  transacted  with  all  parts 
of  the  continent.  Over  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  other 
trans-continental  railways  its  freights  of  provisions,  mer- 
chandise, gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal  reach  hnndreds  of  millions,  while  it«  exportation  east- 
ward of  flour,  grain,  hardware,  iron  eastings,  pig  iron,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  products  amounts  to  still  greater 
sums.  The  amount  of  this  traffic  through  the  State  an- 
nually must  greatly  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 

Bant: — On  Jan.  1, 1875,  Missouri  had  41  national  banks, 
of  which  6  were  closed  or  closing  and  35  in  operation.  These 
35  banks  bad  a  capital  of  $9,195,300,  $3,985,350  of  bonds 
on  deposit,  $8,646,565  circulation  issued,  of  which  $5,908,379 
was  still  outstanding.  There  were  also  at  that  time  45  Stats 
banks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,300,000;  50  sav. 
ings  banks,  having  capital  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
$9,118,306;  and  92  private  banking-houses. 

InnHrance  Companiea.- — There  were  in  Missouri  ii 
Jan.,  1874,  35  fire  and  marine  insuranoe  companies,  of 
which  18  were  mutual  companies.  The  joint-stock  com- 
panies had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,500,000,  and  th( 
whole  reported  aggregate  assets  of  about  $10,125,00(1. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  5  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  State,  2  of  them  mutual ;  the  joint-stock  companies 
havirig  an  aggregate  capital  of  $616,600,  and  the  whole 
reporting  assets  to  the  amount  of  $12,589,884. 
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Pauperism  and  Crime. — The  census  statistics  of  paapar- 
ism  and  crime  are  so  manifestly  incorrect  in  most  of  the 
States  that  we  hardly  feel  justified  in  inserting  them.  They 
are  at  the  most  only  relatively  true,  but  in  Missouri  they 
are  perhaps  as  fairly  reported  as  in  most  of  the  States. 
They  represent  the  persons  supported  in  almshouses  or 
other  places,  and  at  all  events  paupers,  in  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1870,  as  2424,  and  the  cost  of  their  support  as 
$191,171 ;  those  remaining  and  receiving  support  on  that 
day  as  1854,  of  whom  1415  were  natives  (325  colored)  and 
439  foreigners;  1503  persons  were  said  to  have  been 
convicted  of  orime  during  the  year,  and  1623  persons 
to  liave  been  in  prison  June  1,  1870.  The  accuracy  of 
these  last  statistics  may  well  be  doubted,  for  in  Deo.,  1874, 
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there  were  1060  oonviets  in  the  State  penitentiary  alone, 
beside!  all  those  in  the  114  county  jails  and  those  in  the 
St.  Louis  prisons  and  houses  of  correction ;  and  1205  had 
been  committed  to  the  State  prison  alone  between  Doo.  5, 
1872,  and  Dec.  5,  1874. 

Bdueation. — The  school  system  of  Missouri  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  in  its  practical  workings  is  becoming  every 
year  more  efficient.  The  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  of  several 
of  the  smaller  cities  are  not  surpassed  in  exoellencc  by  any 
public  schools  in  the  U.  8.  The  report  of  the  State  aajwr- 
intendent  of  schools  for  Jan.  1, 1875,  gives  the  following 
particulars :  There  were  at  that  time  7483  districts  in  the 
State ;  7224  school-houses  (of  which  4636  were  frame,  421 
brick,  and  2164  log),  having  a  total  valuation,  aside  from 
those  of  St.  Louis,  of  $4,188,337,  and  having  furniture  val- 
ued at  $310,304;  adding  the  value  of  school  property  m 
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St.  Louis,  $2,275,805,  w9  hare  the  value  of  the  school 
property  of  the  State,  $6,771,606.  In  these  school-build- 
ings were  maintained  7829  schools — rii.  7461  primary  and 
oommoD,  graded  and  ungraded,  86  high  schools,  and  282 
colored  schools.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was  8676 
(6281  males  and  3395  females) ;  the  average  monthly 
wages  of  these  teachers  was  $39.87  for  males  and  $30.36 
for  females.  There  were  also  reported  661  private  schools. 
During  the  year  548  new  school-bouses  had  been  oreot- 
ed.  The  principal-  of  all  the  school  funds  amounts  to 
$3,037,440.50.  The  district  echool-tax  for  the  year  1874 
realised  $1,514,387.65,  making  the  entire  school  money 
(aside  from  eztr»  local  taxes  and  from  the  expenditure  on 
the  St.  Louis  schools)  $2,189,860.41.  The  enumeration  of 
children  of  school  age  (5-21)  showed  669,907  white  and 
38,447  eolored  children.  The  sohoals  of  St.  Louis  had  en- 
rolled Aug.  1,  1874,  30,898  (15,169  boys,  15,729  girls); 
average  attendance,  23,105 ;  601  teachers,  or  47  pupils  to 
a  teacher  j  the  annual  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar  was 
$18.80 ;  the  average  amount  of  teachers'  salaries,  $773.43. 
There  were  54  public  school-houses,  with  28,530  seats. 
The  total  value  of  school-bouses,  lots,  and  furniture  was 
$2,386,620.44.  There  were  1  normal,  6  high  schools,  44 
district  (including  the  first  eight  years  of  study),  6  colored, 
and  21  evening  schools.  The  normal  school  exclusively 
for  glrb  had  220  students ;  the  six  high  schools,  920 ;  the 
district  schools,  31,406;  the  colored  schools,  1727;  and  the 
evening  schools,  5577  scholars.  The  State  has  three  normal 
schools  for  white  teachers,  and  the  Lincoln  Institute  for 
training  colored  teachers.     The  normal  schools  are — the 


North  Missouri  Normal  School,  at  Kirksville,  with  11  teach- 
ers and  professors,  668  normal  student*;  its  reoeipts  are 
about  $20,000,  and  its  expenditures  in  1874,  $18,742.43;  the 
South  Missouri  Normal  school,  at  Warrensburg,  had  12  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  and  461  students ;  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  were  about  $15,100 ;  the  S.  E.  Missouri  School, 
at  Cape  Girardeau,  bad  5  teachers  or  professors  and  127 
scholars ;  expenses  about  $3000 ;  an  edifice  for  this  school 
is  now  nearly  or  quite  finished ;  the  Lincoln  Institute  had 
5  teachers,  146  students.     Its  expenses  were  $6405.81. 

Higher  Education. — The  University  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, at  Columbia,  aims  to  be  a  university  in  the  true 
sense.  It  has  seven  distinct  departments — vis.  (1)  the 
college  proper,  founded  in  1840 ;  (2)  the  normal,  or  college 
of  instruction  in  teaching,  founded  in  1868 ;  (3)  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college,  in  1870;  (4)  the  school  of 
mines  and  metallurgy  at  Rolla,  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  university,  1871;  (5)  the  college  of  law,  1872; 
(6)  the  eoUege  of  medicine,  1873;  (7)  the  department  of 
analytical  and  applied,  chemistry.  The  faculty  nnmbers 
31,  and  the  number  of  students  in  all  departments  in  1874 
was  553.  For  the  first  twenty -five  years  of  its  existeuoe 
this  university  received  no  ud  from  the  State  beyond  the 
income  from  the  seminary  lands,  which  were  hastily  and 
injudiciously  sold,  but  it  was  reorganized  in  1866,  and  the 
new  departments  added  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent ;  and 
though  the  State  has  not  been  liberal  in  aiding  it,  yet  its 
growth  has  been  rapid  and  its  progress  almost  unexampled. 
The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  oolleges  and 
universities  of  the  State : 


WlimleimnA. 

To.rof 

ors»Dtu- 

tioii. 

Frolteon 
and  Id- 
•tnMton. 

Btadanti. 

V>ln>  of 
balldliiii 

«Dd 

froimdi. 

XDdow. 
msQt. 

Itam 

>ll 

■onraM. 

Yolamn 

in 
Ubrmcj. 

T7Dder 

vhal 

MlitnL 

Central  College. 

Fayette „ 

1864 
1868 
1869 
187S 
1869 
186S 
1868 
186S 
1887 
1882 
1848 
1844 
1840 
1863 
1852 
1849 
1869 

6 

8 
26 
« 
6 

4 

4 

10 

9 

13 

6 

16 

81 

22 

6 

7 

4 

189 
l«r> 
489 

81 
116 

66 

42 
235 
192 
886 

88 
US 
417 
859 

76 
116 

80 

$40,000 
100,000 

i«o,boo 

8,000 
75,000 
11,000 
85,000 
16,000 

'86,000 

MoVoSJ 
20,000 

260,000 
40.000 

$100,000 
26,000 

-25,060 

18,690 
10,000 

"i'^oo 
'1,206 

■""mo 

10,000 

""ajo 
4,000 
1,000 

600 
601 
24,000 
2,000 
6,600 
7,000 
2,000 
2,500 
6,000 

M.E.SO. 

Cbristlans. 

K.C. 

Cong. 

M.K  80. 

U."  P.' 

Cumb.  P. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

ProtK 

RC. 

SUte. 

Non-sect. 

Presb. 

Baptist 

Disciples. 

Christian  University. 

College  of  Christian  Brothers 

Drury  College 

St.  Louis 

Hannibal  College. 

UannlbaL 

Lewis  College „ 

Lincoln  CoUege 

Glssgow _ 

McGee  College. 

St  Joseph's  CoUege 

College  Mound 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Lonb  University 

St  Paul's  College..... 

St  LouU 

Palmyra 

Cane  Girardeau.... 

"ieiiioo 

"ijo.'oob 
200,000 

86,000 

100,000 

"ii.'ioo 
'a.'ooo 

80,000 
16,000 
8,000 

St  Vincent's  CoUege.... 

University  of  Missouri _ 

Washington  Uolveisitr 

St  Louis. 

Fulton ...... 

Westminster  College. .' 

William  Jewell  College „ 

Woodland  CoUege....?. 

Liberty  

Independence 

SeltooU  of  Pro/ettional  Itutruetion. 


■  of  MlMob  tor  profcMloul  InftmaUoB. 


SttcaU^Theetofn: 
Oerman  Evangelical  Luth.  Concordia  Col.... 

St  Vincent's  (CathoUe)  College. 

Theological  School  of  Westminster  CoUege. 

J.  Vardeman  School  of  Theology  CBaptist), 

WilUam  Jewell  College 

MMbefZow: 
Law  College  University  of  State  of  Missouri- 
Law  Department  Washington  University.... 

SchooU  qf  Medicino : 

Kansas  City  CoL  of  Phys.  and  Sarg. 

Medical  College  University  of  MInoarL 

MIsaouri  Medlntl  College- 


St  Louis 

Cape  Girardeau.. 
Fulton _ 


Liberty - 

Columbia..... 
St  Louis 


St  Louis  Medical  College. 

HomiBOpathie  Medical  College  of  Missouri.. 

Missouri  Dental  College „. 

St  IjOuIs  College  of  Pharmacy-. 

SckooUitfScifnee: 

Agric.  and  Mech.  Col.  of  Uoiv.  of  Missouri..  Columbia... 

School  of  Mines  and  MetiUlurgyUniT.of  Mo.  Rolla  . 
i    Polytechnic  Department  Washington  Univ..  St.  l.oi(is.. 


Kansas  City.. 

Columbia. 

St  Louis 

St  Louis 

St.  Louis 

!St  Louis 

St  Louis 


l>>iai>r 

orsKDlta. 

tloa. 


1844 
18S9 


1869 


1872 
18C7 


1873 
1840 
1841 
1868 
1866 
1866 

1870 
1S71 
1867 


No.  or 
protason 

kDd  In. 
itnieton. 


6 
16 


6 

10 

9 
7 
16 
17 
18 
12 
8 

18 
8 
12 


Va.  of 
Itndonta. 


201 
19 


43 


11 

34 

103 
190 
39 
17 
42 

1&3 
83 


Tklnoor 
bolldlast 


fromidi. 


$60,000 


40,000 


62,000 

6.5,000 

90,000 

1,000 


12,000 


$25,000 


1,000 


100,000 


XoDomo 
•It 


$10,000 


2,000 


700 

8,000 
16,881 
2,000 
1,200 
1,200 

9,000 
12,800 


TolflmM 

In 
lllmiT. 


4,400 
6,000 


8,000 

1,000 
3,000 

76 


1,600 
100 
60 


200 
1,200 


There  are  many  academies,  female  seminaries,  and  other 
private  schools  of  a  high  order,  mostly,  though  not  entirely, 
under  the  control  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations. 

Sckooh  of  Special  Inttntetion, — There  are  13  orphan 
asylums  and  homes  for  children  in  the  State,  8  of  them 
nnder  Boman  Catholic  control;  1  industrial  school  for 
girls,  at  St  Louis,  and  a  home  for  the  friendless  or  old 
ladies'  home,  also  at  St.  Louis.  The  statistics  of  many  of 
these  we  cannot  procure.  There  is  a  State  Institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Fulton,  which  in  1873  had  8  in- 
stncton,  and  had  under  instruction  during  the  year  179 
pupils;  its  buildings  and  grounds  were  valued  at  $140,000, 
and  its  annual  expenditure  and  income  $38,100,  of  which 
$17,250  was  a  State  appropriation.  There  was  also  a  pri- 
vate institntion  for  deaf  mutes,  under  Roman  Catholic 
eontrol,  at  St.  Louis,  which  had  1  teacher  and  25  pupils. 


The  State  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  at  St. 
Lonis,  had  27  instructors  and  employes,  of  whom  25  were 
blind,  and  93  pupils ;  its  annual  expenditures  were  $21,000, 
which  was  appropriated  by  the  State.  The  Missouri  State 
lunatic  asylum  or  hospital  for  the  insane  is  at  Fulton.  On 
Deo.  1, 1874,  this  institution  had  6  officers  and  338  patients 
(206  males  and  132  females);  330  had  been  discharged 
during  the  two  years  previous,  of  whom  134  bad  recovered ; 
47  were  much  improved ;  63  were  stationary ;  82  had  died, 
and  2  were  not  insane.  The  average  number  in  the  insti- 
tntlon  bad  been  360.  Its  finances  were  not  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  asylum  itself  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  State.  The  penitentiary,  at  Jefferson  City, 
under  a  system  of  leasing  nad  become  nearly  self-support- 
ing, but  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  of  discipline. 

Librari—. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  Missouri 
hod  5645  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,065^638  voluraM. 
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MISSOUBL 


Of  thMe,  1742  were  public,  with  498,906  toU.,  including  1 
SUte  library  of  12,000  toI».  ;  11  town  and  city  libraries, 
with  8097  vols. ;  126  conrt  and  law,  with  35,104  vols. ;  50 
sohool  and  college,  with  44,825  (the  preceding  Ubles  show 
that  25  colleges  and  professional  scnools  bad  85,300  vols, 
in  1874,  and  the  pablic  school  library  of  St.  Louis  alone 
had  36,000  vols,  the  same  year,  making  121,300  vols,  in  26 
schools,  colleges,  etc.);  1526  Sunday-school  and  church 
libraries  were  reported  as  having  285,338  vols. ;  28  circu- 
lating libraries  had  112,450  vols.;  and  3903  private  libra- 
ries, 566,642  vols. 

Ifeiotpaptrt. — In  1870  there  were  reported  279  newspa- 
pers as  published  in  the  State,  issuing  annually  47,980,422 


copies,  and  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  522,866.  Of 
these,  21  were  dailies,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
86,555  ;  5  were  tri-weeklies,  with  13,800  circulation ;  225 
were  weeklies,  with  342,361  circulation;  3  semi-monthly, 
with  22,000  circulation  ;  23  monthlies,  with  53,650  circula- 
tion ;  1  bi-monthly,  1500,  and  1  quarterly,  with  3000  cir- 
culation. Two  years  later  the  whole  number  was  289— 
vii.  21  daily,  5  tri-wcekly,  227  weekly,  5  semi-monthly,  29 
monthly,  1  bi-monthly,  and  1  <|aarterly.  Many  papcra  are 
started  every  year,  but  the  failures  are  also  many.  The 
present  number  is  probably  about  325. 

Churchei. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  church  sta- 
tistics of  1870  and  1874: 


DenomlDAtloof. 


AH  denominations^ 

Baptists 

Free-will  Baptists,  etc 

Christians  and  Disciples 

Congregatlonallsts 

Protestant  Episcopalians- 

Evangelical  Asaociation 

Friends 

Jews - 

Lutherana ~ ; 

Methodists 

New  Jerusalem 

Presbyterians,  G.  A 

Cumberland  Presbyterians,  etc. 

Reformed  (German) 

Boman  Catholics- 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  In  Christ 

Universaltsts 

Union 


Cbareh 

OrgKDtM' 

uoun, 
167a 


3,229 

792 

13 

391 

■    87 

83 

S 

2 

4 

94 

1,066 

4 

332 

144 

n 

184 
10 

105 
6 
6 


Chareh 

edlBocs, 

ISIO. 


2,082 

513 

5 

229 

97 

51 

5 

2 

4 

88 

626 

8 

232 

87 

9 

164 

9 

20 

2 

6 


Siulngf, 
1S70. 


C91.S20 

144,210 

1,130 

68,546 

12,295 

20,950 

1,800 

500 

2,100 

39,550 

185,420 

1,000 

74,.W0 

28,830 

1,900 

97,550 

8,200 

5,800 

900 

1,800 


Church 
pronertr, 

isie. 


19,709,358 

1,090,708 

5,000 

614,700 

235,700 

485,650 

15,000 

2,000 

217,100 

768,600 

1,645,300 

22.500 

1,210,750 

176,000 

16,900 

3,119,450 

142,200 

32,000 

2,500 

8,300 ; 


Alherent 

OhorchM, 
18;<. 

•dlllcu, 
1S7<. 

MlnUUri, 
1874. 

memb«n. 
1874. 

1(74. 

4,537 

3,369 

2,388 

264,673 

1^22^30 

1,425 

1,097 

831 

88,662 

856,000 

18 

8 

7 

1,210 

6,000 

460 

818 

200 

28,450 

97,500 

71 

66 

45 

8.406 

14,200 

44 

41 

43 

4,735 

19,600 

7 

7 

6 

612 

2,000 

S 

3 

800 

1,500 

s 

5 

5 

1,800 

121 

107 

SO 

9,875 

837,000 

1,367 

981 

639 

89,628 

61,000 

4 

4 

3 

450 

2,000 

401 

806 

289 

28,781 

113,550 

161 

109 

86 

10,091 

40,000 

15 

12 

8 

1,051 

4,180 

290 

228 

231 

........> 

250,000 

10 

10 

9 

800 

8,200 

111 

60 

56 

2,121 

10,000 

16 

12 

10 

406 

1,600 

8 

7 

5 

400 

1,900 

Chareh 


$13,002,900 

1,897,500 

1-2  200 

811,550 

309,500 

612,7801 

23,000' 

3,3.50 

289,500 

1,073,(XI0 

1,916,000 

29,450 

1,W7,.VX) 

217,.50C 

25,400j 

3,997,420 

IGO.OOO 

67,000 

7,S00 

1<450| 


Countia. — The  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  the 
State  (114  in  number)  in  1875,  with  their  populations,  dis- 
tinguished as  male  and  female,  in  1870,  their  population 
in  i860,  and  their  true  valuation  in  1870 : 


Adair. .... 

A  ad  rev .,„ 

Aichtwn^ 

Audrain. 

11(1  rry „ 

Ua  rum -,..... 

Uatefl 

Hontoii.. 

BtAiitig^t ......... 

IVx^nc 

Buobau an ......... 

Hutler 

Cjildwell.- 

CftllflffaJ^ .,......., 

riiniden 

(.^p«  Ulr&nlcau. 

Carjoli 

Carter 

Cr.^'j  ................. 

OsdaT  

Cliurit^u -..,,..... 
ChHftllatL  ......... 

Hark  „ 

Cl»y 

Cllutou 

C«l(j 

Cooper....... 

Crawford 

I»ad&, 

Dallas - 

Datteu 

ni'Knlb 

Lieut 

Dr}U((]a9S... 

1)11  ti  kiln 

Krauklin .......... 

(>a£«?ODad^ 

(JtBtry 

tiriTOWti 

liruody  .- 

ItarrlAon-.....,... 

H.'nry..,„ 

llii]kory 

Holt 

Howard 

IlDW^ll  ..,....,,... 
Iron 

JSL^kHUtl 

Juflpcr — 

Jolfenton., ....... 

.Tuhnwn 

Knojt 

Luctcdo... 

LafayetL^ 

l..AWTeace  ........ 

I^wls .—...,.. 


isto. 


11,413 
16,137 

«.440 
12,307 
10,S73 

fl,ll87 

l.'i.efiO 

11.3^ 

8,162 

20,7« 

33,109 

4j9» 

11.390 

I9,2W 

6,10« 

17  AW 

17,446 

1,4,M 

19,I9S[ 

9,474) 

19.1,16 

6,707 

13,687 

l^.W! 

t4,(XK! 

l'l,29^ 

'2<},m2 

7,<Jfi2 

E,I!S3 

B,.1SB 

U.llU 

g,;m7 

3,91!) 

5,flfl2 
30,098 
10,093 
!  1,807 
21,549 
10,66' 
14,635 
17,4<ll 

l!,45J 
n,«53 
17,23(3 

4,216 

6.i;s 

63.1M1 
14,928 
l.l.tiM 
24,648 1 
10.974 
9,880 
22,62.1 
13,067 
1M14 


S,H92 
6,1)14 
4.489 
6,417 
6,^4 
S.fiSS 
8.M1 
6,l«l) 
4,13,'. 
10,420 

l»,I7n 

2,167 
6,0X9 
8,916 
»,tl« 
(l,0(KI 
9,237 
7itS 

4,651 
9.913 
S.!I71 
7,050 
6,079 

5,596 
10,664 

4nA9 

4.4.10 
4.2"9 
7,497 
5,277 

3.9tl 
3,092 

I6,7«a 
5,312 
6,019 

10,874 
S,44l 
7,576 
9,129 
S,a)2 
6,1 7» 
8,977 
2,13(1 
3,148 

7,Si93 

R,i4n 

IS,(W2 
5,73.5 
4,721 

11,689 
6,584 
7, 


16T0. 

TSfe  1 

B,6.'M 

sA'il' 

7.12.1 

11.650 

3.951 

4,619 

5,89(1 

6,07.^ 

6,149. 

7.9BS, 

2,389, 

1,S!7 

7,419' 

7.213 

6,472! 

9,072 

4.(ri7| 

7,371 

10^15' 

19,486 

16,934 1 

23,801 

2,lSli 

2,S91 

S.i.'Jl 

6,031 

9,2S(! 

17.449 

3,oh:i 

4,975 

SA'ia 

lr,,s^^ 

n;m 

9.7IS1 

722 

i.2m! 

9,S«i 

9.794. 

tfiSi 

8,63- 

f>,'m 

14,562 

3,333 

5.491 

6,617 

11,664 

7,4«S 

la.CKKI 

«,4S1 

7,M8 

4.697 

9.1197 

lO.OSH, 

l7,3.-.a 

3,S93 

,^82.■|! 

4,-i',;ll 

7,072, 

4,101 

6,W2j 

6,9  I3l 

9.501; 

4,r,i?i, 

6,224' 

3,101 

0,*-i4 

1,974 

2.4 14 1 

2,8L)0 

6.02(1 1 

14,:i!i9 

IB.OfM 

4,781 

8,727 

.I.WIS 

11.9WJ 

10.675 

13,186 

0,126 

'7,887 

7.(157 

]0,(t2(; 

6,272 

9,606 

3,150 

4.7(1,'! 

5,479 

fi.ron 

g,an6 

1fi,94fl 

2.068 

S.lflS 

3.130 

5,842 

24,7,-il) 

22,913 

7,03.'! 

6,683' 

7,'234 

10,.'t44' 

11,996 

14,6441 

6,2M 

»,-27j 

4,6,'*6 

6,182 

10.934 

2U,U9.s! 

6,43:) 

g.Mfi' 

T.-.-es 

12,288! 

rrsvT^itK- 

UOD,  ItiQ. 

tIU,2l]'2,000 
6,000,900 
6,000,000 
8,5091,407 
2,500,000 
6,000,909 

8,000,(100 
4JMiii,im 

2,106,1)00 

la.oi.io.ooo 

20,Ui.M,tXM 
1.11)6,1100 
7,000,1100 

lO.OOO.nOO 
1,500,000 

lO.ltlfi,D00 

9.IH!O.U00 

ilSO.tJOO 

12.(MO,I)00 
2,900,000 

»,rm,i)(» 

1,8110,000 
10.56il.f)00 
s.iioo.noo 
8,000!(j00 
7,IKK),I100 

lo.imo.noo 

2.S(KI,(X)0 

3,' I'll  i.' 100 
2yi'  "00 

g.iH'ii  '100 

5,011' J  1)00 
1,9I)0.(J00 
I, OIK  1,1)00 

l.BW.riOO 

i.'s,,ivi.ijoo 

6.'"i.W.T70 
4,.'><Hi,noo 

9,^111.(100 
4,(ltK),(IOO 
7,.Wi,iXI0 
9,000,000 
2,fl(»),'IOO 
8,(MHI,(I00 

9,tiiin  1)00 

1. 0*10,' WO 
12,4116.100 
38,1X10.000 

6,(900,nOO 

R,1(IS,350 
18,(>f(0,(i00 

4,.'>l)f  1,100 

a,()iirj,(ioo 

2ll,l)iV),il00 
3.00(1  .(lOO 

13,^un,u00 


LInu 

Li  V  In  e«tan -.-... 

Mi:  Donald 

Miu.'on .,... 

Miidisou............ 

Mhrkv 

Mitriiju  — .,.,.,. 

Mt-rtwr ..,, 

Miller 

MlsslBjdppL 

Mr^oltCHU 

Munroti.... 

Morgan'... 

NVw  UsdrM.— . 

NiAWtOB.„ 

NiKlaway  ......... 

Ori-'Kon 

Osage 

Oairk... 

Pemlsct>t 

Perry  .......-, 

TcHis 

Philips 

P\kr 

Plane 

Polk 

Piiliiskt 

Plil.Timti......,,.., 

Rnll» 

Ruiidf^lph  ..,.,,.. 

Bay 

Ri^ynolda  ,. 

Hipley - 

Bt   Charles 

St  ctilr. 

St.  Fraugcrh 

St^.  Genf^TlijTc.. 

St.  I.ri»li9 

Saline 

Schiivlor 

Scotland- 

ScoLl ,..., 

ShEionou 

Slwlhy 

Sli)ddaid.... 

Stfiu- 

SiiUlTBn  ,.„ 

Tanev 

Tfini. 

Vernon  - 

Wttfrto  ,.,,..,.,., 
WiubiiJKton...... 

WilTIK.-..,. 

Wotister 

W'lrlti 

Wrinht 

Totals 


15,900  8,219 

16,7,'W  B,7B3 

S,2a!  2.667 

23.230i  11.934 


5,916 
23,780 
11.55; 
6,61  S 
4,96!.' 
11,375 
17,140 
10.405 
K,4»4 
6,357 
12,1*21 
14,7.')1 
3,287 
10,793 
3,Mtl 
2,059 
9,677 
18,70B 
lO.SOf! 
13.076 
17.352 


3,915 
3,919 

12,2S2 
6,948! 
3,4M> 
2,(i92! 
5,756 
9,014 
5,272 
4,297 
3.6W 
0,BH9 
7.819 
1,6<13 
B,H1 
1,I15K 
l.«9 
6,004 
9,882' 
6.292 

11.829 
B.IH 


12,445  6,249 

4,714'  :i,iJ0 

11,217  6,651 

10.S1(l|  B.542 

1\.9(I8  8,220 


18,700 
3,75C 
8,174 

S1,;lfH 
6,742 


0,7(HO 
1,847 
1.672 
II, .^46 
3,44.'! 


9,742'     B,IB9 
8,3841     4,25; 

3ji,lii9i^;<,ie 


21,672 

S.820 
10,670 

7,317 

2,.^! 
19,119 

3,2.M 
11.907 

4,407 

9,n1H'     4,^15 
11,247' 

9.673'     6.^19 


11,397 
4,499 
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between  400,000  and  450,000.  The  capital  of  the  State, 
Jefierson  Citv,  haa  between  4000  and  500U  inhabitants.  The 
other  principal  cities  and  towns  are — Kansas  City,  whieh 
has  between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants;  St.  Joseph, 
between  20,000  and  30,000 ;  Hannibal,  between  10,000  and 
20,000 ;  St.  Charles,  Springfield,  Scdalia,  and  Lexington, 
each  between  5000  and  1 0,000 ;  Chillicotbe,  Cape  Oirardeau, 
Louisiana,  Macon,  Soonrille,  and  Independence,  between 
3500  and  5000 ;  and  Warronsburg,  ^anton,  Colombia.  Pal- 
myra, Pleasant  Hill,  Mexico,  and  Iron  Mount,  between  2000 
and  3500. 

Cumtitution,  Courftf  Repretentativct  in  CongrcHs, — Mis- 
souri is  now  (Nov.,  1875)  governed  under  the  constitution 
adopted  and  ratified  in  1865,  and  sahseqnontlj  modified  in 
1870,  but  a  new  constitation,  reported  and  adopted  by  a 
constitutional  convention  which  sat  in  1875,  was  ratified 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  popular  vote  Oct.  30, 1875,  and 
will  probably  go  into  force  as  the  organio  law  at  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  political  year,  Jan.,  187S,  though  this  is 
uncertain,  since  by  the  old  oonstitntion  the  terms  of  State 
officers  do  not  expire  till  1877.  The  oonstitntion  of  1865 
requires  that  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  leoretary 
of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  register  of  lands,  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  schools  should  be 
chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years,  the  election 
tailing  place  on  the  Tuesday  next  following  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November  in  the  even  years,  and  those  elected  as- 
suming office  on  the  ensuing  January.  The  senate  consists 
of  34  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  one-half  biennially ; 
the  house  of  representatives  consists  of  133  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  Elections  are  biennial.  The  legis- 
lature assemblee  in  January  of  the  odd  years,  though  called 
sessions  often  take  place  In  the  even  years.  The  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  20  oircnit  courts,  infe- 
rior courts,  county  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction.  It  is  composed 
of  5  justices  elected  for  ten  years.  The  circuit  court  judges 
are  elected  for  six  years.  The  State  is  entitled  to  13  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Hittory. — The  whole  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Mi«- 
sissippi  River  to  its  source,  and  of  somewhat  indefinite 
breadth,  was  claimed  by  the  French  by  virtue  of  their  dis- 
covery and  settlement.  That  portion  of  the  territory  which 
includes  the  present  State  of  Missouri  was  son^etimes  called 
the  Illinois  Country,  but  was  more  definitely  known  as 
Upper  Louisiana.  Under  this  last  name  its  lead-mines  be- 
gan to  be  known  as  early  as  1720,  and  settlements  were 
made  not  long  after  at  St.  Louis,  Cape  Qirardean,  and 
(probably  about  1755)  at  St.  Genevieve.  In  1763  it  waa 
ceded  to  Spain  with  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  or  Missis- 
sippi Biver  country,  while  all  E.  of  the  river  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  English.  In  1775,  St.  Louis  had  attained 
some  reputation  as  a  fnr-dipSt  and  trading-station,  and 
had  about  800  inhabitants,  and  St.  Glenevieve  about  half 
as  many.  New  Madrid  had  been  founded  some  time  before. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  Spain  was  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  these  colonies,  siding  with  her,  were  repeatedly 
in  danger  from  the  English  and  their  Indian  allies.  In 
1783  peace  came,  but  Spain  still  retained  her  colonies, 
though  she  did  little  for  them ;  St.  Louis  grew  very  slowly. 
In  1800,  Spain  ceded  her  provinces  on  the  Mississippi  to 


France,  and  the  French  government  sold  them  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1803.  The  U.  8.  government  immediately  divided  the 
purchased  region  into  the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  the  latter  name  including  most  of  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  loWa,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota,  and  most 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  1805  this  region  was  erected 
into  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  and  St.  Louis  made  the 
capital.  In  1810  the  population  of  the  Territory  was 
20,845,  of  which  all  but  1500  were  in  the  present  limits  of 
Missouri.  In  1812,  Louisiana  becoming  a  State,  the  name 
of  the  Territory  was  changed  to  Missouri  Territory.  The 
population  increased  rapidly  by  immigration,  and  in  1817 
the  Territorial  legislature  applied  to  Congress  for  liberty  to 
prepare  a  State  constitution  preliminary  to  admission  into 
the  Union.  At  this  time  the  population  of  St.  Louis  waa 
above  5000,  and  that  of  the  Territory  was  estimated  at 
(10,000.  This  application  led  to  a  protracted  struggle  in 
Congreaa  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  as 
a  slave  State.  Toe  whole  country  waa  greatly  agitated  by 
the  controversy,  and  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  passage 
of  the  bill  known  as  the  Missonri  Compromise,  which  pro- 
vided that  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  Missouri,  and  might 
be  permitted  in  all  territory  W.  of  it  B.  of  the  line  of  36° 
30',. but  not  in  any  territory  N.  of  that  line.  This  com- 
promise was  virtually  repealed  in  1854  by  the  act  organ- 
izing the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  this  re- 
peal was  among  the  cansas  which  led  to  the  civil  war.  A 
oonrention  met  at  St.  Louis  June  12, 1820,  and  agreed  upon 
a  constitution,  which  waa  duly  ratified  by  the  people,  and 
after  some  other  oonditiona  exacted  by  Congress  had  been 
complied  with,  the  State  waa  admitted  to  the  Union  by 
Presidential  proclamation  Aug.  10,  1821.  Its  subsequent 
progress  was  very  rapid,  and  its  great  i«aourees  were 
spe«dily  developed.  At  the  eommencement  of  the  lata 
civil  war  Missouri  was  almost  equally  divided,  a  large  part 
of  the  alaveholding  popolation  and  some  others  being  in 
favor  of  seoeesion.  The  people  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  State  had  taken  sides  in  the  Kansas  troubles,  and  armed 
bodie*  of  men  known  as  Missouri  "  border  ruffians "  had 
penetrated  into  Kansas  and  committed  many  outrages 
there.  A  eonvention  was  called  on  Feb.  28,  1861,  which 
decided  in  favor  of  remaining  in  the  Union,  but  many  of 
the  prominent  citisens  of  the  State  were  in  favor  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  for  some  time  not  only  St.  Louis,  but  the 
State,  wavered  in  the  balance.  Several  severe  battles  were 
fought  in  the  State.  On  Jan.  S,  1865,  another  constitu- 
tional convention  met  at  St  Louis  and  adopted  a  new 
constitution,  providing  for  emancipation  and  the  changes 
induced  by  it.  This  constitution  was  further  modified  in 
1870,  and,  as  stated  elsewhere,  a  still  newer  constitution 
was  offered  to  the  people  and  adopted  Oct.  30,  1875. 

(Toremor*  of  the  State. 


Alexander  McNair 1820-24 

Frederick  Bates „....1824-26 

John  Miller „..lg26-82 

Daniel  Dunklin 1832-36 

Lilburn  N.  Bo«i!a. 1836-10 

Thomas  Reynolds.....„.1840-t4 

John  C  Edwards. ...1844-48 

Austin  A.  King 1848-53 

Sterling  Price 1863-67] 

Trusten  Polk 1867-S7 


Hancock  Johnson  (act'g)  1867-57 

R.  H.  Stewart. 1867-61 

Claiborne  F.  Jackson 1861-61 

Hamilton  S.  Gamble„...1801-«4 
Thomas  C.  Fletcher.......l865-6S 

Joseph  W.  Hcaurg. 1869-71 

B«njamln  Gratz  Brown-1871-7S 

-Silas  Woodson 1878-76 

Cbarlea  H.  Uanlln „..1876- 


Bleetaral  and  Popular  Vote  at  Praidmtial  Eleetioa*. 


EteL 
jew. 


1820 
1824 
1828 
1832 
1S36 
IMO 
1844 
1848 
1852 
1856 

1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 


CaadliUtea  who  luattni  ths  « 
total  Tou  of  tile  Sute. 


James  Monroe  P „) 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  V.-P.  ( 

Henry  Clay  P ' 

Andrew  Jackson  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackaon  P- 

Martin  Tan  Buren  V.-P... 

Martin  Van  Buren  P. 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 

Martin  Van  Buren  P. 

Richard  U.  Johnson  V.-P. 

James  K.  Polk  P 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P 

Lewis  Cass  P 

William  O.  Butler  V.-P.... 

Franklin  Pierce  P. 

WillUm  R  King  V.-P 

James  Buchanan  P- 

J.  C  Breckenrldge  V.-P... 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P ) 

Hersehel  V.  Johnson  V.-P.  ( 

Abraham  Lincoln  P._ 

Andrew  Johnson  V.-P_... 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P~ 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P 

Horace  Greeley  P 

B.  Grati  Brown  V.-P 


Fopslsr 


1,401 

8,2:^ 

6,192 
11,366 
29,760 
41,369 
4«,077 
38,363 
68,164 

68,801 
72,760 
86,671 
151,433 


CudldalM  e(  tba  oppodtloa. 


John  Qulncy  Adams  P.... 

Richard  Rush  V.-P. 

Andrew  Jackson  P „.. 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

John  Qulncy  Adams  P.... 

Richard  Rush  V.-P. 

Henry  Clay  P 

John  Sergeant  V.-P 

William  H.  Harrison  P... 

Francis  Granger  V.-P f 

William  H.  Harrison  P....' 

John  Tyler  V.-P_ 

Henry  Clay  P ^ 

Theo.  FrelinghupenV.-P. 

Zachary  Taylor  P 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P. 

WInBeld  Scott  P 

William  A.  Graham  V.-P.. 

MUlard  Filhnore  P. 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P 

John  Bell  P 

Edward  Everett  V.-P. 

George  R  McClellan  P 

George  H.  Pendleton  V.-P. 

Horatio  Seymour  P 

Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,V.-P. 

ITlysses  a.  Grant  P. .  I 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P / 


Popalar 


987 
8,422 


7,401 
22,972 
31,255 
32,671 
29,984 
48,624 

88,372 

31,678 

69,788 

119,196 


Mlnorltr  or  third-party 


John  Qulncy  Adams  P.. 


Hugh  L.  White  P.. 
John  Tyler  V.-P... 


John  C.  Fremont  P. ' 

William  L.  Dayton  V.-P... 
'  John  C.  BrecVenridge  P. 

Joseph  Lane  V<-P 

Abraham  Lincoln  P. 

Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P../ 


Charles  O'Conor  P....... 2,428 


PoptiUr 


811 


936 


No  re- 
port. 

31,317 
17,028 
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For  importent  statiitios,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
eourteay  of  Gov.  C.  U.  Hardin,  Hon.  Oarland  C.  Broadbead, 
State  geologist,  and  Hon.  Ricliard  D.  Shannon,  superin- 
tendent of  public  sohools.  L.  P.  Bbockett. 

Miaaonri,  tp.  of  Clarice  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  502. 

Misaonri,  tp.  of  Hempstead  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  1267. 

Miaaonri,  tp.  of  Ooaohita  co.,  Ark.    Fop.  720. 

Miaaonri,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  770. 

Misaonri,  tp.  of  Brown  eo.,  III.    Pop.  1145. 

Miaaonri,  tp.  of  Boone  eo.,  Mo.    Pop.  2812. 

Misaonri,  tp.  of  Chariton  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  820. 

Miaaon'ria  Indiana,  a  tribe  originally  of  Dakota 
stock,  are  on  a  fine  reservation  in  Nebraska,  which  they 
occupy  with  the  Otoes.     Pop.  with  the  Otoes,  464. 

Miaaonri  City,  nost-r.  of  Fishing  River  tp..  Clay  oo., 
Mo.,  on  the  North  Missouri  R.  R.     P.  572. 

Misaonri  Compromise,  a  name  given  to  a  law  of 
Congress  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
landmarks  of  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  daring  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Upon  the  introdaction  into  Congress,  in 
the  session  of  1818-19,  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  State,  but  pronibiting  slavery  therein,  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  members  became 
violent  and  menacing,  and  after  long  and  brilliant  debates 
a  compromise  was  effected,  ohiefly  by  the  influence  of 
Henry  Clay.  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  ordinance  was  enacted  (Feb.  28, 1821) 
that  from  all  the  territory  W.  of  Missouri  and  N.  of  the 
parallel  of  36°  30'  (the  southern  boundary  of  the  new 
State)  slavery  should  be  for  ever  exclnded.  This  agree- 
ment subsisted  until  virtually  repealed  by  the  bills  which 
established  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in 
1854,  when  the  question,  thus  reopened,  became  the  oooa- 
sion  of  civil  war  in  Kansas  between  the  respective  par- 
tisans of  lilwrty  and  slavery.  This  measure  determined 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  (1854),  precipitated 
the  anti-slavery  issue,  and  led  to  the  oivil  war  of  1861-65, 
by  which  the  whole  question  was  set  at  rest.  (See  Doug- 
las, Stbphsic  a.,  by  Hoic.  Alkz.  H.  Stephexs,  LL.D.) 

Missouri  River,  Tite,  next  to  the  Mississippi,  is  the 
great  river  of  North  America.  It  has  its  source  in  the 
summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  10,000  feet  above 
the  ocean-level.  A  small  lake,  near  to,  hut  across,  the 
mountain-summit  from  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  sends  off  on 
its  north-western  side  a  stream  of  clear  water,  which  is  the 
•  bead  of  Madison  River.  The  lake  takes  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  river  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1806  after  ascend- 
ing the  Missouri  to  the  Three  Rivers  junction.  These  first 
explorers  named  the  left  fork  Oallatin,  the  middle  Madi- 
son, and  the  right,  which  appeared  largest,  Jefferson,  for 
the  President.  Subsequent  explorers — Capt.  Reynolds  in 
1859 — proved  the  Madison  to  have  the  remotest  source, 
flowing  from  the  lake.  It  lies  in  lat.  44"  19'  N.  and  Ion. 
111°  W.  From  the  head  the  waters  flow  through  a  series 
of  precipitous  cliffs  about  60  miles  in  a  north-westward 
direction,  and  thence  bear  N.  for  about  80  miles  to  the 
Three  Forks.  In  this  distance  the  slope  amounts  to  nearly 
8500  feet.  From  Oallatin  City,  at  the  Forks,  to  Fort  Benton, 
the  present  head  of  navigation,  the  distance  is  estimated 
in  detail  at  226  miles.  The  fall  in  this  distance  is  measured 
at  1150  feet.  The  most  westerly  waters  (of  Milk  River) 
rise  in  the  Rooky  Mountains  at  Ion.  113°  50',  lat.  49°  N., 
and  the  most  northerly  waters  are  in  Lake  Pa-ka-kee  in 
British  Columbia,  lat.  49°  20',  Ion.  11°  20'.  The  most 
southerly  water  feeding  the  Missouri  is  in  a  tributary  of 
the  Osage,  in  B.  W.  Missouri,  lat.  37°  8'  N.,  Ion.  93°  50'  W., 
while  its  most  easterly  waters  are  the  river's  mouth  in  the 
Mississippi,  lat.  38°  45'  N.,  Ion.  80°  17'  W.  These  extremes 
give  an  area  now  recomputed  at  557,918  square  miles. 
Table  of  Diitanca  and  Eleeatiotu. 
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3.047 

Below  Fort  Benton  the  river-valley  is  flanked  by  bluffs, 
the  valley  having  a  mile  of  breadth.  After  passing  the 
rapids  400  miles  below  Fort  Benton  the  navigation  of  the 
•river  is  less  obstructed  by  boulders  of  primary  rock.  The 
valley  hence  has  a  mean  width  of  about  10  miles,  and  the 
river  traverses  it  from  side  to  side.  The  bluffs  on  its  bor- 
ders are  built  up  of  stratified  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  ige, 
but  again  of  sand,  clay,  and  boulders.  The  valley  proper 
is  alluvial.  The  channel  proper,  like  the  alluvion,  ia 
always  shifting,  each  bend  moving  farther  down,  and 
the  bars  building  up  in  the  rear  with  such  frequency  as  to 
make  the  navigation  very  uncertain,  even  for  the  most  ex- 
perienced pilots.  These  are  the  leading  traits  of  the 
channel  down  to  Sioux  City.  The  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged remains  approximately  the  same,  the  channel- 
breadth  increasing  but  little  in  1000  miles  of  distance  sod 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  a  number  of  rivers  draining 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles.  Evaporation  from 
its  sandy  beds  explains  this  phenomenon.  At  Sioux  City 
it  receives  the  Big  Sioux,  and  below,  to  the  month  of  the 
Kansas  in  lat.  39°,  a  distance  by  channel  of  500  miles,  the 
Missouri  receives  twelve  small  rivers  from  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  the  river  flows  nearly 
eastward,  receiving  on  both  sides  the  waters  of  fertile  and 
well-caltivated  regions.  The  river's  breadth  is  enlarged 
from  2500  to  near  3000  feet ;  the  cross-section  at  the  Aiouth 
is  75,000  square  feet,  and  its  discharge  of  water  120,000 
feet  per  second ;  the  upper  Mississippi  yields  only  105,000 
feet  at  the  Junction. 

The  valley  of  the  Missouri  abounds  in  mineral  wealth. 
Even  the  regions  of  desert  and  shifting  sands  are  in  inuij 
portions  underlaid  by  coal,  and  the  Black  Hills  and  Wind 
River  Mountains  are  pervaded  by  the  precious  metals,  while 
the  Carboniferous  beds  abound  in  load,  iron,  marble,  and 
aoal. 

The  commerce  of  the  Missouri  and  tributaries,  though 
vast,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  navigable  chan- 
nel. Yet  the  Missouri  proper  has  furnished  192  steamboat 
arrivals  at  Fort  Benton,  a  lUstanco  of  2682  miles  up  its  chan- 
nel, up  to  1872,  one  year  giving  42  arrivals.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  navigable  tributaries  and  their  distances : 

Missouri  proper 2682mile8. 

Yellowstone 30O   ** 

Platte 60   " 

Kansas. IW   " 

Osage 280   " 

Grande -..- _ 50   " 

8612  miles. 
The  rainfall  over  the  valley  amounts  to  20  inches  each 
year,  while  the  mean  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  is  3S 
inohes,  and  for  the  Ohio  Valley  41  inches  per  year. 

C.  6.  FoRsnET. 
Missouri  Valler,  post-v.  of  St  John  tp.,  Harrison 
00.,  Ia.,  on  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western and  the  Sionx  City  and  Paoifio  R.  Rs.,  5  miles  from 
the  Missouri  River,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Mist.  See  Fog,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Herrt,  LLD., 
M.  N.  A.  S. 

Miatake'  [from  prefix  mis,  and  the  verb  lake],  an  unin- 
tentional act  or  omission  or  error,  arising  from  ignorance, 
surprise,  imposition,  or  misplaced  confidence.  Mistakes 
are  of  two  kinds — mistakes  in  law  and  mistakes  in  fact. 
The  general  rules  of  law  appertaining  to  these  two  classes 
severally  are  essentially  diverse.  It  is  a  fundamental  legal 
principle,  maintained  both  in  courts  of  law  and  in  courts 
of  equity,  that  mistake  or  ignorance  of  law  will  famish  no 
excuso  for  a  violation  or  disregard  of  legal  duty,  and  will 
afford  no  ground  of  relief  against  the  consequences  of  act- 
ing upon  the  erroneous  belief.  Every  citiien  is  placed 
nnder  an  absolute  obligation  to  know  the  subsisting  rales 
of  law  when  his  aotion  would  be  governed  or  affected  by 
them,  however  limited  may  be  his  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing such  knowledge,  and  although  from  defective  training 
or  from  natural  inoapaoity  (not  amounting  to  mental  nn- 
soundness)  bo  may  ne  incompetent  to  understand  le^l 
principles  and  distinctiofis.  This  rule  is  established  in 
order  that  the  uniform  and  efficient  execution  of  the  laws 
may  be  practically  secured,  and  that  persona  may  be  in- 
duced to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  legal  rights  and 
duties,  and  be  vigilant  in  the  observance  of  legal  obliga- 
tions. It  is  therefore  founded  upon  considerations  of  pnb- 
Uo  policy,  and  ia  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  justice.  This  rule  prevails  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal 
procedure.  If  a  criminal  offence  be  committed,  and  the 
perpetrator  act  in  ignorance  or  misapprehension  as  to  ths 
prohibition  imposed  by  law,  he  will  nevertheless  be  punish- 
able to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  offended  knowingly ;  it  ■' 
sufficient  that  he  designed  the  commission  of  ah  act  which, 
the  law  forbids.  If  an  agreement  be  entered  into  in  good 
faith,  but  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  its  legal  effect  or 
oonstmetion,  it  will,  notwithstanding  the  error,  be  sustained 
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u  valid  and  obligatory  upon  tlie  parties.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  transaotions  which  involve  an  obserrance  of 
special  rules  of  law.  If,  for  example,  a  creditor  should 
execute  a  release  to  one  of  two  joint  debtors  on  the  erro- 
neonssnpposition  that  the  other  would  still  remain  reepon- 
lible,  the  legal  rule  would  still  be  applied  that  a  release  to 
one  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all,  and  the  debt  would  be 
discharged.  The  jurisdiction  of  oonrts  of  equity  in  ref- 
erence to  cases  of  mistake  is  very  extensive  and  of  espeoial 
importance,  but  no  relief  will  be  granted  when  contracts 
are  made  or  acts  done  under  a  pure  mistalie  of  law,  un- 
mingled  with  other  causes  of  error  or  delusion.  If,  how- 
ever, the  mistake  be  attributable  to  fkand  or  imposition 
practised  upon  one  of  the  parties,  to  undue  influence,  men- 
tal imbecility,  misplaced  confidence,  or  to  misleading  sur- 
prise, relief  will  generally  be  decreed  in  equity  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  contract  or  the  consequences  of  the 
transaction.  So,  when  a  person  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment or  executed  some  oonveyanee  in  reapeot  to  his  prop- 
erty in  entire  ignorance  of  his  title  thereto,  founded  in  the 
mistake  of  a  plain  and  settled  principle  of  law,  the  obli- 
gation assumed  or  interest  transferred  will  not  usually  be 
deemed  valid,  but  may  be  set  aside  as  unjust.  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  a  mistake  of  fact  founded  upon  a  mis- 
take of  law,  and  relief  may  be  awarded  on  tne  former 
ground.  Compromises  of  doubtful  claimjs  or  disputed 
rights  are  generally  sustained  when  the  misapprehension 
or  uncertainty  in  point  of  law  is  shared  by  both  parties  and 
no  fraud  is  practised.  Such  mutual  engagements  must  be 
entered  into  in  good  faith  by  all  the  parties  concerned,  and 
no  unwarrantable  advantage  gained  by  one  over  another. 
Courts  of  equity  favor  the  settlement  of  contested  claims, 
if  this  be  done  Cairly,  and  eepeoially  sustain  family  eom- 
promises  and  arrangements  wnen  there  are  conflicting  in- 
terests in  the  disposition  of  property  and  mutual  oontro- 
rerty  as  to  the  legal  rights  or  the  parties. 

In  regard  to  mistakes  in  fact  a  different  rule  prevails.  It 
is  a  general  principle  that  contracts  made  or  acts  done  in 
mistake  or  ignorance  of  a  material  fact  may  be  invalidated 
or  rescinded.  The  law  presumes  that  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  matters  of  fact  involved  in  every  transaction  cannot 
be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence,  and 
therefore  will  not  hold  a  party  responsible  for  such  know- 
ledge. The  application  of  this  rule  is  not  confined  to  cases 
where  the  mistake  has  been  oocasioned  by  fraud  or  sur- 
prise, but  also  extends  to  many  eases  where  the  parties 
act  in  mutual  ignorance  or  misapprehension  as  to  the  facts 
involved  in  their  transaction,  bat  innocently  and  in  good 
faith.  Thus,  a  contract  of  sale  entered  into  under  the  mu- 
tual mistake  that  the  article  sold  was  still  in  existence, 
whereas  in  fact  it  had  been  destroyed,  would  l>e  annulled 
both  at  law  and  in  equity.  The  same  principle  will  apply 
to  all  other  cases  where  the  parties,  upon  the  erroneous 
supposition  of  an  existing  right,  bargain  for  its  transfer  or 
enter  into  other  dealings  in  regard  to  it.  But  a  sale  will 
not  be  rescinded  at  law  on  the  ground  of  common  mistake 
of  fact  when  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect 
by  the  delivery  of  the  article  sold,  unless  this  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  vendor,  so  as  to  restore  him  to  the  condition 
in  which  he  was  before  the  contract  was  made.  If  this  be 
not  possible,  the  purchaser  will  only  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation in  damages  for  the  deficiency  in  the  value  of  the 
goods.  In  order  that  relief  may  bo  given  in  any  case  of 
mistake  of  fact,  the  fact  must  bo  of  a  material  character. 
The  test  of  materiality  is  whether  the  parties,  if  the  truth 
had  been  knoVn,  would  have  engaged  in  or  completed  the 
transaction.  When  the  mistake  is  not  mntaal,  but  upon 
one  aide  only,  relief  will  not  generally  be  granted  nnless  it 
be  occasioned  by  fraud  or  surprise  practised  upon  the  igno- 
rant party  by  tbe  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  eironm- 
itances  of  the  case.  When  the  parties  deal  &irly,  and  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  incumbent  upon  the  one  to  make  a 
disclosure  of  bis  knowledge  about  the  subject  of  their  deal- 
ings to  the  other,  the  transaction  Iwtween  them  will  be  sus- 
tainable. When  the  means  of  information  are  equally  open 
to  all  parties,  it  is  presumed  that  each  relies  upon  bis  own 
vigilance,  experience,  skill,  and  enterprise.  Thus,  if  a  pur- 
chaser is  aware  that  the  real  value  of  tbe  commodity  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  prioe  demanded,  and  knows  that 
tbe  vendor  is  nnaoquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
enhance  the  value,  he  is  nevertheless  under  no  obligation 
to  communicate  these  facts  to  the  vendor.  But  whenever 
•  confidence  is  justly  reposed  by  one  party  in  the  other,  if 
there  be  undue  concealment,  relief  will  be  decreed  in  favor 
of  tbe  party  misled.  It  is  also  an  important  branch  of 
eqoity  jurisprudence  to  reform  written  agreements  and 
other  instruments  which  by  reason  of  a  mistake  of  facts  do 
not  adequately  or  accurately  express  the  intentions  of  the 
parties.  If  the  error  or  defect  be  clearly  proved  to  exist, 
and  be  material  in  its  effect  upon  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  parties,  the  instrument  will  be  corrected  so  as  to  be 


conformable  to  their  real  purpose.  This  is  true  whether 
the  mistake  be  established  by  written  or  by  parol  evidence. 
For  while  it  is  a  general  rule  of  interpretation  that  oral 
evidence  shall  not  be  admitted  to  vary  the  terms  of  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  applied  to  cases  whore 
the  existence  of  the  written  instrument  itself  is  the  subject 
of  controversy.  The  mistake  may  consist  in  embodying 
too  many  or  too  few  provisions  in  the  instrument,  or  in 
erroneously  expressing  the  substance  of  the  agreement  or 
transaction.  But  if  the  language  adopted  expressed  the 
intention  of  the  parties  at  the  time  when  the  instrument 
was  drawn,  though  its  legal  effect  proves  to  be  different 
from  what  was  anticipated,  relief  will  not  be  granted,  since 
the  mistake  is  one  of  law.  Nor  will  the  court  interfere 
when  the  parties  to  the  instrument  purposely  omit  certain 
clauses,  leaving  them  to  depend  on  an  oral  understanding. 
A  written  agreement  may  be  set  aside  or  cancelled  when 
it  is  founded  upon  a  mistake  of  fact,  and  the  enforcement 
of  it  would  be  nnconsoientioui  and  uqjust.  In  all  such 
eases  a  oourt  of  equity  will  grant  relief  only  as  between  the 
original  parties  to  the  transaction  or  those  representing 
them.  Ono.  Chase.    Rbvised  by  T.  W.  Owioht. 

Mis'tletoe  [Ang.-Sax.  m<>({e(aH],  a  popular  name  for 
the  parasitical,  exogenous  shrubs  of  the  order  Loranthaeeie, 
only  a  few  of  which  are  not  tme  parasites.  Of  the  three 
European  species,  the  best  known  is  the  true  mistletoe  of 
tradition,  the  Vueum  album,  which  grows  upon  apple,  pear, 
linden,  poplar,  and  other  trees,  but  not  very  often  upon  the 
oak.  This  plant  was  revered  by  the  ancient  Teutons  and 
Celts,  and  is  still  hnng  up  at  Christmas,  and  the  old  cus- 
tom of  kissing  nnder  it  still  exists,  Loranthtu  Suropmu 
is  a  eommon  mistletoe  in  Southern  Europe.  The  most  com- 
mon North  American  mistletoe  B.  of  the  Rooky  Mountains 
is  PhoradendronJlmwKent,  but  several  other  species  of  Pko- 
radendron  and  ArctutkobtMrn  exist  within  the  limits  of  the 
D.  B.,  and  many  more  of  the  former  in  Mexico.  The  whole 
order,  which  is  not  very  clearly  distinguished  from  Santa- 
laceas,  contains  some  25  genera  and  about  400  species,  most- 
ly tropical  and  largely  Amerioan  and  Asiatic.  The  fruits 
of  many  contain  a  viscid  sabstanee  from  which  bird-lime  is 
sometimes  made.  This  substance  doubtless  fixes  the  seeds 
to  the  bark  of  the  tree  upon  which  the  future  plant  grows. 
The  radicle  pierces  the  bkrk,  and  draws  noorishment  ttom 
the  sap  of  the  tree.  In  some  places  the  mistletoe  seriously 
iqjures  the  growth  of  timber  trees. 

M ia'tral  [Fr. ;  Provencal,  mistraou ;  It.  mat$lro,  the 
"  master  "],  a  violent,  gnsty,  and  very  dry  N.  W.  wind  that 
blows  in  winter  over  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, often  causing  great  damage  by  sea  and  land. 

JMiatral'  (FitfDiRic),  b.  at  Maillane,  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  RhAne,  France,  Sept.  8, 1830 ;  studied  juris- 
pmdenee  at  Avignon,  and  published  in  1859  a  Provencal 
epic,  Miriio,  which  received  a  prise  from  the  Academy, 
and  was  translated  into  Knglish  by  H.  Crichton  (London, 
1868)  and  Harriet  W.  Preston  (Boston,  1872).  The  text 
of  Gounod's  opera  Mirtillt  is  taken  from  this  epio. 

Mistret'ta*  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Messina, 
about  10  miles  from  tbe  sea  and  about  05  miles  E.  S,  E. 
tnm  Palermo.  Mistretta  is  usually  considered  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  M^/tiitratum  (by 
most  writers  identified  with  Ameitralv),  which  was  talien 
by  the  Romans  (259  b.  c.)  and  rated  to  the  ground,  the  in- 
habitants being  all  slain  or  sold  into  slavery.  The  exca- 
vations in  the  rock  which  served  the  old  town  for  granaries 
and  reservoirs,  and  which  were  repaired  by  the  Saracens, 
still  exist.     Pop.  in  1874,  11,218. 

Mt'tan,  or  Mittan,  town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Courland,  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain 
watered  by  the  Buller-Aa.  It  is  mostly  built  of  woocl,  its 
houses  either  fanning  narrow,  crooked  streets  or  lying 
separately,  surrounded  by  gardens.  Its  castle  is  a  fine 
building,  restored,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  1739  by  Biron.  Its 
manufactures  and  trade  are  of  no  consequenoe.  Pop. 
23,500,  most  of  whom  are  Germans. 

Mitch'am's,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  960. 

IHitch'el  (John),  b.  at  Dungiven,  county  Derry,  Ire- 
land, Nov.  3, 1815,  his  father  being  a  Unitarian  clergyman ; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1836;  studied  law  and 
practised  for  several  years ;  oontributed  to  tbe  local  news- 
papers and  the  Belfast  Chronicle;  was  editor  of  the  Dublin 
T^atton  for  several  years ;  wrote  Jffugh  O'iVetY  (1844),  whyjh 
brought  him  to  public  notice;  In  1S47  started  the  United 
Iriihman  in  the  interests  of  the  advanced  "  Young  Ireland 
party,"  and  with  the  leaders  was  arrested  in  1848,  convicted 
of  felony,  and  transported  for  fourteen  years,  but  escaped 
in  1853;  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  started  the 
Citizen,  advocating  slavery,  but  gave  it  up,  and  started  the 
Saulhem  Cititen  at  Richmond,  which  failed;  resided  at 
Paris  till  the  war  broke  ont ;  returned  to  Richmond,  edited 
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the  Enquirtr  in  the  intareato  of  th«  Sonth,  and  alio  loit  two 
sons  in  its  forces ;  retamed  to  New  York  &nd  established 
the  Iruh  Cititen,  which  soon  failed;  went  to  Ireland  in 
1874,  where,  nnmolested,  he  was  elected  and  returned  to 
Parliament  ttom  Tipperarj ;  being  declared  ineligible,  he 
was  again  returned  to  Parliament,  but  further  action  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  his  death  on  Mar.  20, 1875.  Also 
wrote  Jail  Journal  (1864),  The  Latt  Conquett  of  Ireland 
— Perhapi  (1861),  edited  the  poems  of  Ihomas  Davis  and 
James  C.  Mangan,  and  added  a  continuation  of  McQeogbe- 
gan's  Hittory  of  Ireland. 

Blitchel  (Oen.  Obusby  McKniobt),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Union 
00.,  Ky.,  Aug.  28,  1810;  resided  in  early  childhood  at 
Lebanon,  0. ;  became  clerk  in  a  store  at  Miami,  0.,  when 
twelve  years  old ;  obtained  in  1826  an  appointment  to  n 
eadetship  at  West  Point,  where'  he  graduated  in  1829  in  n 
class  which  included  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston. He  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  West 
Point  until  1831 :  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  practised  in  Cincinnati  until  1834,  when  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematios,  natural  philosophy,  and  astron- 
omy at  Cincinnati  College.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  gave 
a  course  of  public  lectures  on  astronomy,  whioh  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
telescope  and  the  erection  of  an  observatory.  Prof.  Mitchel 
was  commissioned  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  in 
Europe,  where  he  contracted  for  the  telescope  with  Men 
and  Mahler  of  Hnnioh.  The  eomeratone  of  the  observatory 
was  laid  by  John  Quincy  Adams  Nov.  10,  1843,  on  Mount 
Adams,  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  building  was  form- 
ally opened  with  the  new  telescope  Apr.  14,  1845.  The 
building  of  Cincinnati  College  having  been  destroyed  by 
Ore  during  the  same  year,  and  Prof.  Mitchel  reoeiving  no 
salary  as  director  of  the  observatory,  he  was  oblig^  to 
look  elsewhere  for  means  of  support.  He  accordingly 
divided  his  energies  between  his  astronomical  obserra- 
tions,  the  delivery  of  popular  lectures  on  astronomy,  and 
railroad  surveys.  He  served  as  adjutant-general  of  Ohio 
1848-49,  and  made  two  voyages  to  Europe  (1853  and  1854) 
as  chief  engineer  and  agent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
R.  R.  The  great  work  of  Prof.  Hitohers  life  was  the 
stimnlns  given  to  astronomy  by  his  popular  lectures,  which 
wore  the  direct  cause  of  the  establishment  of  observatories 
at  Albany,  Clinton,  and  Allegheny  City,  and  his  success 
at  Cincinnati  probably  had  an  influence  npon  the  speedier 
establishment  of  the  observatories  at  Washington  and 
Cambridge.  He  established  in  July,  1846,  a  popular  scien- 
tific journal  entitled  The  Sidereal  Meetenger,  which  was 
discontinued  in  1848  from  lack  of  support.  In  it,  and  in 
a  school  edition  of  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavent 
which  he  prepared  in  1849,  Prof.  Mitchel  published  his 
observations  upon  double  stars  in  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
been  given  to  the  world.  In  1848,  acting  upon  a  sugges- 
tion of  Prof.  Sears  C.  Walker,  he  invented  a  chronograph 
for  automatically  measuring  and  recording  right  ascen- 
sions by  electro-magnetic  mechanism,  nearly  at  the  time  a 
similar  apparatus  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Locke.  In  1849 
he  devised  a  declinometer,  or  apparatus  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  large  differences  of  declinations,  which 
after  successive  improvements  was  in  1864  attached  to 
the  equatorial,  the  latter  instrument  liaving  been  firmly 
clamped  to  the  meridian.  During  the  ensuing  five  years 
(1854-59)  many  tones  of  faint  stars  were  observed  by  its 
means,  and  nearly  60,000  observations  were  accumulated. 
Among  the  other  achievements  of  Prof.  Mitchel  may  be 
mentioned  his  discovery  of  the  duplicity  of  certain  stars, 
notably  Antares ;  his  numerous  unpublished  observations 
of  nebulm,  solar  spots,  double  stars,  and  comets  (chiefly 
made  in  1 848-49) ;  Ms  determination  of  the  longitude  of 
Cincinnati  with  reference  to  Washington  and  St.  Louis ; 
the  invention  of  an  apparatus  for  personal  equation ;  and 
the  training  of  competent  and  enthusiastic  astronomical 
observers,  especially  Mr.  Henry  Twitchell,  who  as  assistant 
at  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  from  1846  to  1860  carefully 
executed  the  work  laid  out  for  him,  and  lent  important  aid 
in  the  construction  of  apparatus.  In  Aug.,  1859,  after  it 
became  evident  that  no  provision  would  be  made  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  independent  support  of  the  observatory  in 
that  city.  Prof.  Mitchel  accepted  the  post  of  director  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  had  been 
erected  in  accordance  with  plans  furnished  by  him  five 
years  before.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  George 
.W.  Hough,  ho  constructed  an  improved  declinometer,  which 
has  since  proved  eminently  useful.  In  1861  Prof.  Mitchel 
tendered  nis  military  services  to  his  country,  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  9,  and  ordered  to  the 
department  of  Ohio.  Ho  distinguished  himself  by  a  forced 
march  into  Northern  Alabama,  seising  the  railway  between 
Corinth  and  Chattanooga,  was  made  major-general  Apr. 
11,  1862,  and  given  the  command  of  the  department  of  toe 
South  in  Septemlwr ;  but  while  making  energetic  prepa- 


rations for  the  coming  campaign  was  seized  with  yellow 
fever,  and  d.  at  Beaufort,  S.  0.,  Oct.  30,  1S62.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  his  name  was  conferred  upon  the  ob- 
servatory he  bad  created  at  Cincinnati,  which  has  eisot 
been  rebuilt  at  Mount  Lookout,  and  its  support  assamtd 
by  the  oity  of  Cinoinnati.  His  principal  puDlications  wets 
7%a  Planetary  and  Stellar  World*  (1848)  and  The  Orb,  of 
Heaeen  (1851).  A  memoir  was  published  in  1865  by  Rev. 
P.  C.  Headley.  Cletelxso  Abie. 

Mitch'ell)  post-v.  of  Perth  oo.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the 
Ooderich  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  32  miles 
8.  E.  of  Goderioh.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  masu- 
faotories,  8  churches,  and  a  town-hall,  and  has  a  good 
trade  in  agricultural  products.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  1$02. 

Mitchell,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  level,  well  timbered,  and  fertile.  Cotton  aid 
com  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  navigable  Flint  River,  and  is  traversed  by  ths 
South-western  R.  R.    Cap.  Camilla.    Pop.  6633. 

Mitchell,  county  of  Iowa,  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota, 
Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile. 
Grain  is  the  leading  product.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Red  Cedar  and  Little  Cedar  rivers  and  the  Cedar  Falli 
and  Minnesota  R.  R.     Cap.  Osage.     Pop.  9682. 

Mitchell,  county  of  N.  Kansas.  Area,  720  sqoara 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Solomon  River,  is  quite  well 
timbered,  and  well  adapted  to  growing  stock  and  grain. 
In  the  S.  there  are  saline  lands.     Cap.  Beloit.    Pop.  485. 

Mitchell,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  W.  by 
Tennessee.  Area,  630  square  miles.  It  is  mountunoos, 
and  abounds  in  iron,  chrome,  rutile,  and  other  valuable 
minerals.  Sheet  mica  is  mined  uid  exported.  Fine  mar- 
ble and  Iwautifiil  tale-slate  are  found.  Grain  is  prodneed 
in  the  fertile  valleys.     Cap.  BakenviUe.     Pop.  4706. 

Mitchell,  tp.  of  Cross  oo..  Ark,    Pop.  670. 

Mitchell,  post-v.  of  Marion  tp.,  Lawrence  eo.,  Ind., 
on  the  Louisvule  New  Albany  and  Chicago  and  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  R.  Rs.,  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  ii 
engaged  in  the  produce  trade.     Pop.  1087. 

Mitchell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mitchell  oo.,  la.,  on  the 
Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  829:  of  tp. 
122S. 

Mitchell,  tp.  of  Sheboygan  oo.,  Wis.    Pop.  1124. 

Mitchell  (Datis  BRAms),  b.  in  Scotland  Oct.  22, 1766; 
removed  in  1783  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  be  had  become 
heir  to  an  estate ;  was  chosen  solicitor-general  of  Georgia 
1796;  major-general  of  militia  1804;  governor  of  Georgia 
1809-13  and  1816-17;  made  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  1818. 
D.  at  MiUedgeville  Apr.  22, 1837. 

Mitchell  (Donald  Gbaiit),  "Ik  Marvel,"  b.  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  Apr.,  1822;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1841;  passsd 
three  years  on  a  farm ;  travelled  in  Europe ;  began  to  stadj 
law  in  1846  in  New  York ;  published  Freth  Oleaningt  (1847), 
The  Battle  Summer  (1849),  a  record  of  his  observations  in 
1848  in  Paris;  The  Lorgnette  (165^),  Reveriet  of  a  Bath- 
elor  (1850),  Dream  Life  (1851) ;  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Venice 
1853-55;  Fudge  Doingt  was  published  in  1854;  in  1855  he 
settled  upon  his  farm  near  Now  Haven,  Conn. ;  published 
(1863)  My  Farm  of  Edgewood;  Wet  Day  at  Bdgeuvod 
(1864),  Seven  Storiee  (1866),  i>octor  John$  (1867),  Jtiirtl 
Studiet  (18C7).  He  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing of  American  authors. 

Mitchell  (Elisra),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Washington,  Conn., 
Aug.  10,  1793;  graduated  at  Yale  1813;  was  a  tutor  there 
1810-18;  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  1817-25,  and  aflevwards  professor  of  chem- 
istry ;  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1821 ; 
was  State  surveyor,  and  lost  his  life,  June  27, 1657,  upon 
the  Black  Dome,  or  Mitchell's  High  Peak,  the  highest 
point  E.  of  the  Rooky  Mountains.  He  was  buried  upon 
its  top. 

Mitchell  ( Jonv),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England;  settled 
at  Urbanna,  Va.,  about  1700.  Devoting  himself  to  botany, 
his  information  was  of  value  to  Linneens,  who  named  for 
him  the  Mitchella  repeni;  prepared  a  Map  of  the  BritiA 
and  French  Dominione  tn  North  America  (1755);  wrote 
CoHteet  f'n  America  between  Oreat  Britain  and  France^  etc. 
(1757),  and  Preient  State  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Aert* 
America  (1767);  published  essays  on  Different  Colon  of 
People,  Potaeh,  and  Electrical  Coheeion  in  Phil.  ^"'•'•' 
vols,  xliii.,  ilv.,  11.  Returned  to  England  about  17«7, 
where  he  d.  Mar.,  1768.  His  tracU  on  boUny  were  p«b- 
lished  in  1769  as  Diuertalia  brevit  de  Principiit  *«*«"•"■ 
rum  et  Zoologorum,  etc.  Among  his  unpublished  MSS. » 
paper  on  the  yellow  fever  as  it  appeared  in  Virginia  in 
17.S7, 1741,  and  1742  was  valuable  to  Dr.  Rush  in  his  expe- 
rience with  that  epidemic  in  1793,  and  was  published  m 
the  Am.  and  Med,  ^eg.,  vol.  iT^  g  (ized  by  ^OQgj,  - 
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Mitchell  (JoHx),  b.  at  Chester,  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1791; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1821 ;  studied  at  Andorer  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  became  a  Congregational  olorgy- 
man;  edited  the  New  Haven  Chrittian  Sptclator  1824-29; 
licensed  to  preach  1S29 ;  pastor  of  the  First  church  at  Fair- 
haven,  Conn.,  18;!0-36,  and  of  the  Edwards  church,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  1836-^2,  when  the  state  of  his  health  forced 
him  to  abandon  preaching,  and  he  made  n  European  tour, 
aRer  which  he  settled  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  devoted  him- 
self, as  far  as  feeble  health  would  permit,  to  literary  avoca- 
tions. Ue  published  The  Practical  Church  Member  (1835), 
A  Quid*  to  tht  PriHciplet  and  Practice!  of  the  Cnngrega- 
llonal  Ckurehn  o/Nea  England  (Northampton,  1838),  ie<- 
tera  to  a  Pitbelieoer  in  Recicahj  Notet  from  Over  the  Sea 
(2  vols.,  1844),  liemtHieceHcet  of  Scenet  and  Charactera  in 
College,  by  a  Oraduate  of  Yale  of  the  Clan  of  1831  (New 
Haven,  1847),  My  Mother,  or  Recolleetioni  of  Maternal  In- 
fiuence  (1849),  and  a  novel,  Rachel  Kelt,  or  the  Ditonmed, 
a  Tale  of  CouHlry  Life,  besides  occasional  aermons  and 
magaxine  articles.  In  bis  later  years  he  took  some  part 
in  politics,  and  was  once  or  twice  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut legislature.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  culture  and 
rare  excellence  of  character.    S.  at  Stratford  Apr.  28, 1870. 

Blitchell  (JoHK  Ebabsley),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Shepherds- 
1  town,  Va.,  Hay  12, 1798;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1819;  made  three  voyages  to  China  as  ship's 
■orgeon;  settled  in  1822  in  Philadelphia;  began  in  1824 
to  lecture  on  physiology  and  institutes  of  medicine  in  the 
Philadelphia  Institute ;  became  in  1826  professor  of  chem- 
istry there;  in  1833  began  to  lecture  in  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute on  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts ;  became  professor  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College  1841 ;  author  of  many  valuable  lectures,  es- 
says, and  soientiflo  papers,  a  volume  of  poems,  and  a 
treatise  On  the  Cryptogamoue  Origin  of  Malariona  and 
Epidemical  Ferera.    D.  at  Philadelphia  Apr.  4, 185S. 

Mitchell  (Maria),  b.  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Aog.  1, 
181 8,  of  Quaker  parentage;  assisted  her  father  in  his  fa- 
vorite astronomical  studies ;  gave  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  nebulas  and  of  comete ;  received  in  1S47  a  gold 
medal  fix>m  the  king  of  Denmark  for  the  discovery  of  a 
eomet ;  was  afterwards  employed  upon  the  Coast  Survey 
and  the  Kautical  Almanac ;  became  in  1865  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Vassar  College,  and  is  a  member  of  varions 
learned  sooieties. 

Mitcbell  (Nahuh),  b.  at  East  Bridgewnter,  Mass.,  Feb. 
12, 1769 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1789 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1792 ;  waa  member  of  the  Massachusetts  logislatnre 
179(^1812,  except  one  term  in  Congress  1803-03 ;  State  sen- 
ator 1813-14;  oircnitjndge  1811-19;  ohief-justioe  of  com- 
mon pleas  1819-21 ;  treasurer  1822-27  ;  commissioner  for 
settling  boundaries  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticnt ;  librarian 
and  treasurer  of  the  Massachosette  Historical  Society  for 
several  years,  and  filled  numerous  other  posts  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  With  Bartholomew  Brown  he  edited  the 
Bndgetoater  CotUetion  of  Sacred  Miiaie,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  standard  in  New  England,  more  than 
100,000  copies  having  been  sold.  Judge  Mitcbell  will  be 
ehie6y  remembered,  however,  for  his  Hiatory  of  Hridgacater 
(1840),  the  first  extended  and  accurate  town-history  pub- 
lished in  America,  with  genealogical  tables.  Judge  Mitchell 
was  descended  from  Experience  Mitchell,  prominent  among 
the  early  Pilgrims.     D.  at  East  Brijigowater  Aug.  1,  1853. 

Mitchell  (Hon.  Peter),  b.  at  Newcastle,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Jan.  4,  1824;  entered  public  life  in  1856,  and  has 
since  been  distinguished  aa  a  legislator  and  leader  of  the 
confederation  party  in  hia  native  province,  in  which  he 
has  held  important  public  positions.  Since  1867  he  has 
been  minister  of  manno  and  fisheries  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Mitchell  (Robert  B.),  b.  in  Richland  co.,  0.,  1828; 
edocated  at  Washington  College,  Pa. ;  became  a  lawyer ; 
served  as  an  officer  of  Ohio  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Kansas  struggle,  having  gone 
thither  in  1856;  waa  treasurer  of  Kansas  1858-61 ;  a4ju- 
tant-general  1860-61 ;  in  the  U.  S.  volunteer  service  during 
the  war  of  1861-65,  at  first  a  colonel,  and  afterwards  as 
brigadier-general;  was  badly  wounded  at  the  Wilson's 
Creek  fight,  and  waa  governor  of  New  Mexico  1865-67. 

Mitchell  (Sahdzl  Auqubtus),  b,  in  Connecticut  in 
1792;  removed  in  early  life  to  Philadelphia;  published  a 
series  of  twenty-four  geographical  works  which  attained  a 
wide  popularity ;  d.  in  Philadelphia  Deo.  20, 1868. 

Mitchell  (S.  Weir),  H.  D.,  b.  Feb.  15, 1829,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  son  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell ;  graduated  in  1850  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College ;  well  known  for  his  researches 
on  serpent-poisons,  nerve-physiology,  the  respiration  of 
tortoises,  etc.,  published  in  the  Smithaonian  Contributiona, 
Vol.  III.— 36 


eto. ;  author  of  a  work  on  the  Oryplogamona  Origin  of  Ma- 
larioua  and  Epidemic  Fevera,  eto. 

Mitchell  (Stephen  Mix),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wethersfleld, 
Conn.,  Deo.  20, 1743 ;  graduated  at  Yale  1763 ;  was  tutor 
there  1766-69;  became  a  lawyer  of  his  native  town  1772; 
associate  judge  of  the  Hartford  county  court  1779,  its  pre- 
siding judge  1790 ;  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  State 
1795,  its  chief-justice  1807-14;  was  in  Congress  1783  and 
1785;  U.  S.  Senator  1793-95.  D.  at  Wethersfield  Sept. 
30, 1835. 

Mitchell  (Sir  Thokas  Livisostose),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 
b.  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  in  1792 ;  entered  the  army  in 
Portugal  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  afterwards  on  the  stall  of  the 
quartermaster-general  till  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  war; 
was  afterwards  sent  back  to  Spain  as  a  member  of  Sir 
Henry  Torrens'  survey  of  the  fields  of  battle;  in  1827  was 
appointed  deputy  surveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  ultimately  became  surveyor-general,  filling  that  post 
until  his  death.  In  that  capacity  ho  conducted  four  daring 
expeditions  into  the  great  deserts  of  Australia;  discovered 
Mount  Byna,  the  vast  region  called  Australia  Felix,  the 
Bed,  Peel,  Nammoy,  and  Victoria  rivers,  explored  the 
courses  of  the  Darling  and  Glenelg  rivers,  and  mapped  out  a 
practicable  route  between  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  South 
Australia.  He  published  in  1838  an  account  of  his  first 
three  expeditions,  and  in  1848  his  Journal  of  the  heroio 
but  unsuccessful  effort  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
from  Sydney.  He  also  published  several  elementary  geo- 
graphical and  military  treatises,  and  an  account  of  a 
"boomerang  propeller" invented  bybim  for  steam  vessels. 
He  was  knighted  in  1839,  made  a  colonel  in  1854.  D.  at 
Park  Hall,  near  Sydney,  Oct.  5, 1855. 

Mitchell  (William  L.),  b.  Aug.  25, 1805,  in  Henry  co., 
Va. ;  moved  to  Georgia  when  a  boy ;  graduated  at  the 
State  University  in  1825 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar;  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  in 
1867,  after  the  death  of  Judge  Lumpkin,  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  State  University,  which  ho  still  holds.  11^  has  also 
been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  university  for  a  number  of 
years.  A.  H.  STBPnExs. 

Mitchell's,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  1251. 

Mitchell's,  tp.  of  Bertie  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  856. 

Mitchell's  Hi|[h  Peak.    Bee  Black  Mocktaih. 

Mitchell's  Mills,  post-tp.  of  Elmore  eo.,  Ala.   P.  640. 

Mitch'elltree,  tp.  of  Uartin  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1026. 

Mitch'ellville,  jiost-v.  of  Polk  co.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago 
Boek  Island  and  Pacific  and  the  Des  Moines  Valley  R.  Rs. 

Mitch'ie,  post-v.  (called  also  Selka  Lasdinq)  and  tp. 
in  Monroe  co.,  111.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,    Fop.  799. 

Mitch'ill  (Sakuel  Lathah),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Plan- 
dome,  North  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1764;  took  his 
medical  degree  at  Edinburgh  1786 ;  studied  law,  and  was 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Six  Notions  1788;  became 
in  1792  professor  of  ohemisti;,  etc.  in  Columbia  College; 
was  1797-1813  editor  of  the  Medical  Repoaitory;  was  in 
Congress  1801-04  and  1810-13;  U.S.  Senator  1804-09; 
held  professorships  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Snr- 
geons,  N.  Y.,  1808-26;  vice-president  of  the  Rutgers  Med- 
ical School  1826-30;  waa  active  in  establishing  learned 
sooieties  and  in  scientifio  observation ;  author  of  several 
works,  mostly  upon  natural  and  physical  scienoe,  besides 
numerous  papers  of  valne.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
natural  science  in  America.     D.  in  New  York  Sept.  7, 1831. 

Mite.    See  Acarus. 

Mit'ford  (Mart  Rvssell),  b.  at  Alnsford,  Hants,  Deo. 
16,  I7B6;  published  In  early  life  some  volumes  of  poems, 
and  then  became  a  successful  and  highly  popular  prose- 
writer.  Her  principal  works  are  Our  Village,  a  series  of 
pleasadt  sketches  (5  vols.,  l&U-Zi),  Bel/ord  Regie,  Country 
Storiea,  ReeoUeetiona  (1852),  .^M^rlon  and  other  Talea 
(1854),  and  a  number  of  dramas,  of  which  Rienil  (1828) 
was  the  most  successful.  (See  her  Life  and  Correapondenee, 
edited  by  Rev.  A.  0.  K.  L'Estrange,  3  vols.,  1869.)  D.  Jan. 
10,  1855. 

Mitford  (William),  b.  in  London  Feb.  10, 1744 ;  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  whore  he  studied 
little  but  Greek;  retired  to  his  Hampshire  estate,  and 
often  sat  in  Parliament ;  became  professor  of  history  in 
the  Royal  Academy;  wrote  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principlea 
of  Harmony  in  Languagea  (2d  ed.  1804),  and  Hiatory  of 
Greece  (5  vols.,  1784—1815),  long  regarded  as  a  standard 
work.  It  is  written  from  the  aristocratic  standpoint.  The 
best  edition  (8  vols.,  8vo,  1838)  has  the  notes  of  nia  brother. 
Lord  Redasdale.     Mitford  d.  Feb.  8, 1827. 

Mlth'ra,  or  Mithras  [Sansk.  Miira'],  one  of  the  earliest 
divinities  of  the  Aryan  rsee,  whose  worship,  well  known  to 
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the  Indians  in  Vedic  timee,  woa  oonsiderably  modified  by 
the  Mazdeism  of  Zarathrestrs,  subBequentlj  greatly  ex- 
tended in  the  later  Persian  empire,  and  eren  became  a 
favorite  at  Rome  and  the  Western  cities  during  the  second 
and  third  centuries  a.  d.  Mithra  in  the  Zendic  religion 
tras  originally  the  highest  of  the  twenty-eight  divinities 
of  the  second  class  in  the  Persian  pantheon,  and  of  the 
seven  amthcupancU  subordinate  to  the  lied  or  ruler  of  the 
universe :  but  at  a  later  day  he  became  the  equal,  and  ulti- 
mately the  superior,  of  Ormuzd,  and  was  identified  with 
the  Sun  himself.  Monuments  of  the  Mithra-worship  have 
been  found  in  Rome,  and  even  at  Marseilles  and  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  in  which  the  god  is  represented  as  a  beautiful 
youth  clad  in  Phrygian  garb,  kneeling  upon  an  ox,  into 
whose  neck  he  plunges  a  knife,  and  surrounded  by  allegori- 
cal emblems  of  the  sun  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
The  "  mysteries  "  of  Mithra  were  a  peculiar  feature  of  this 
religion ;  they  were  celebrated  chiefly  at  the  winter  solstice, 
Dec.  25.  The  Mithra-worship  was  suppressed  by  law  in 
the  Roman  empire  378  A.  D.,  but  lingered  for  centuries  in 
the  East,  until  extinguished  by  Islam.  (See  Lajard's  great 
work,  Le  CuUt  de  Mitkra,  and  K.  0.  MUller's  Monumentt 
of  Ancient  Art.) 

MithTida'tes  TI>,  king  of  Pontus,  surnamed  Gupator, 
or  more  generally  the  Great,  b.  at  Sinoi>e,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  in  136  b.  c.  ;  snoceeded  his  father  in  124  D.  c. ; 
conquered  during  the  first  period  of  his  reign  the  territo- 
ries along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Chor- 
Bonesus  Taurica;  incorporated  the  kingdom  of  Bosporns 
farther  to  the  W. ;  turned  then  to  the  countries  S.  of  the 
Euxine,  attacked  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  and  met  here 
with  the  Romans.  Three  wars  ensued,  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  as  the  Mithridatic  wars — namely  (1)  88-85 
B.  c. ;  (2)  83-82  B.  c. ;  and  (3)  74-66  B.  c.  They  are  fully  de- 
scribed under  Sulla,  Ldcullus,  and  Poxpey,  and  ended 
with  the  complete  defeat  of  Mitbridates,  who  retreated 
behind  the  Euzine,  and  killed  himself  at  Pantioapseum, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  his  own  son,  Phamaces,  in  63 
B.  c.  Kevertheloss,  the  Romans  considered  him  as  the 
most  formidable  enemy  the  republic  had  ever  had  to  con- 
tend with,  and  he  was  evidently  a  highly  gifted  man,  both 
as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  He  had  received  a  Qreek 
education  and  spoke  twenty-two  languages,  and,  although 
he  was  an  Asiatic  despot  in  alt  his  measures  and  in  his 
whole  character,  he  had  a  fine  taste  for  art  and  science. 
His  collection  of  gems  and  his  library  of  medical  books 
were  very  celebrated. 

Mit'la  [Altec,  Miction,  "  place  of  the  dead "],  a  vast 
ruined  city  in  Mexico,  15  miles  8.  E.  of  Oazaoa,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  predecessors  of  the  Zapoteco  race, 
who  now  occupy  that  region.  The  monuments,  consisting 
of  immense  palaces  and  temples,  are  adorned  with  a  high 
degree  of  art,  and  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  (See 
Charnay'sAuinnam^ricaines  (1860)  and  the  accompanying 
magnificent  collection  of  photographs.) 

Mitrailleiise'y  a  gun  in  which  several  barrels  are 
oombined  in  order  to  produce  a  greater  effect  by  the  rapid 
succession  of  a  number  of  shots.  Mitrailleuses  existed  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  called  killing- 
organt  at  that  time ;  and  artistically  elaborated  specimens, 
among  which  are  also  some  breech-loaders,  are  found  in 
the  arsenals  and  museums  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, Moscow,  and  Sigmaringen.  The  Soaligers  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Oermany  in  the  Smalkaldian  war,  and  Austria  in  the 
wars  against  Turkey,  used  this  kind  of  guns.  But  the 
ancient  mitrailleuse  diS'ers  from  the  modem  both  in  dimen- 
sions and  in  the  position  of  the  barrels.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  mitrailleuse  was  the  ivpingol,  each  barrel  being  loaded 
with  several  shots,  which,  by  a  slowly -burning  charge,  were 
discharged  one  after  the  other.  The  ftpingol  was  used  not 
only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  also  recently — by  the  Banes , 
in  1848-50  and  1863-64.  At  the  storming  of  DUppel  the 
Prussians  took  about  thirty  such  guns.  As  it  became  evi- 
dent, however,  that  a  case-shot  from  a  single-barrelled 
gun  produced  the  same  efi'ect  as  the  mitrailleuse,  but  in  a 
higher  degree,  the  mitrailleuse  went  generally  out  of  use 
until  recently  an  American  inventor  brought  the  old 
gun  into  fashion  again  under  a  new  form.  (See  Gatlinq 
Gu!f.) 

Mi'tre  [Lat.  mitra  ;  Or.  M'^pa],  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (Latin  rite),  the  official  head-dress  of  bishops  and 
of  certain  abbots  and  other  dignitaries.  It  has  two  points, 
and  symbolizes  the  cloven  tongues  of  fire  which  sat  upon 
the  apostles'  beads  at  the  great  Pentecostal  season.  It  is 
made  of  the  richest  and  most  costly  materials. 

Mitie  (Gen.  Bartolom£),  b.  at  Buenos  Ayres  June  26, 
1821 ;  received  a  careful  education,  and  early  distinguished 
himself  in  literature;  resided  at  Montevideo  daring  the 
earlier  period  of  the  nine  years'  siege  of  that  city,  and 


aided  in  the  defence  both  with  sword  and  pen  while  en- 
gaged in  historical  researches;  in  1846  proceeaed  to  Bolivia, 
where  he  became  a  journalist  and  instructor  in  tactics  at  a 
military  college,  published  a  romance  entitled  La  Soledai, 
and  was  engagea  as  an  officer  of  the  Bolivian  army  in  a 
war  with  Peru;  afterwards  resided  in  Valparaiso,  Chili 
founded  a  newspaper,  became  favorably  known  as  a  poet, 
took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  was  once  exiled  to  Peru 
for  his  supposed  connection  with  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot 
by  the  liberal  party ;  returned  to  Montevideo  in  time  to 
take  an  active  part  as  colonel  of  artillery  in  the  overthrow 
of  Rosas  at  Monte  Caseros,  Feb.  3,  1852 ;  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  at  Buenos  Ayres  against  Gen.  Urquiza  in 
the  following  September,  resulting  in  the  quasi  independ- 
ence of  that  province  from  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
Mitre  engagea  in  journalism,  literature,  and  politics ;  wroto 
his  principal  work,  Historia  de  Belgrano  ;  was  minister  of 
war  under  the  administration  of  Obligado  and  Alsina,  in 
which  capacity  he  led  the  provincial  forces  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Pros.  Urquiza,  which  terminated  in  a  defeat 
at  Cepeda,  Oct.  23, 1859,  and  resulted  in  the  reunion  of  the 
seceded  province  to  the  Argentine  Confederation,  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  the  treaty  of  San  Jos<  de  Flores,  Nov.  10, 
1859.  Mitre  was  chosen  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  May, 
1860 ;  was  made  brigadier-general  in  July,  and  new  diffi- 
culties having  arisen  with  the  federal  government  in  1861, 
he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  national  forces  un- 
der command  of  Gen.  Urquiza  at  Favon,  Sept.  11  of  that 
year.  As  a  consequence,  Pres.  Derqui  was  forced  to  re- 
sign, the  "Confederation"  was  dissolved.  Mitre  became 
president  ad  interim  in  October,  and  called  a  congress, 
which  met  at  Buenos  Ayres  May  25,  1862,  and  formed  a 
constitution  for  the  nation,  which  was  thenceforth  styled 
the  "  Argentine  Republic."  Mitre  was  elected  president  for 
six  years  in  October,  and  administered  the  government  vitb 
such  skill  and  success  that  the  country  enjoyed  a  period  of 
nnprecedented  prosperity.  During  the  war  between  Para- 
guay and  the  triple  alliance  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  Uruguay  he  was  for  more  than  two  years  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  forces.  During  tiie  admin- 
istration of  his  successor,  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  Mitre 
was  sent  as  special  minister  to  the  Brazilian  court  to  con- 
clude a  treaty.  In  the  electoral  campaign  of  1874,  Mitre 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but 
being  defeated  by  Dr.  Arellaneda,  he  beaded  a  rebellion 
which  broke  out  Oct.  1.  The  attempt  proved  a  failure,  and 
the  once-honored  statesman  accepted  tne  amnesty  tendered 
him,  and  has  since  remained  in  obscurity. 

Charles  A.  Washxcsit. 

Kti'tre-Shell  (Uitra),  a,  large  genna  of  gasteropod  mol- 
Insks  of  the  family  Volutids.     There  ore  400  living  and 
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100  extinct  apeciei.  Tbe  Philippine  Islands  are  their 
geographical  centre  and  principal  habitat.  The  extra- 
tropical  species  are  minute.  Tne  proboscis  is  long,  and 
the  animal  emits  an  offensive,  strong-smelling  purple 
liquid.  The  bishop's  mitre  (if.  epitcopali$)  is  a  fine  shell 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mit'rowics  [ane.  iSVrmtuni],  town  of  Austria,  on  the 
HilitAry  Frontier,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saave,  has  manj 
interesting  Roman  anti<^uitie8,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
wines  produced  in  its  vicinity.    Pop.  5200. 

Hitseh'erlich  (Eilhard),  b.  at  Nenende,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Jan.  T,  1784 ;  studied  philology  and 
Oriental  history  at  Heidelberg,  OiSttingen,  And  Paris,  but 
devoted  himself  from  1818  exclusively  to  chemistry.  His 
discovery  of  the  law  of  isomorphism  attracted  the  attention 
of  Benelius,  on  whose  invitation  he  went  to  Stockholm  in 
1819.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  which  position  he  held  till  his 
death,  Aug.  28,  18(13.  His  principal  work  is  his  Lehrbueh 
der  Ckemit  (1829--41),  besioes  which  he  eommnnioated  a 
number  of  valuable  papers  on  dimorphism,  the  formation 
of  artificial  metals,  beniine,  the  formation  of  ether,  etc.  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  and  to  Poggen- 
dorf 's  Annalen. 

Hit'termaier  (Karl  Joseph  Airron),  b.  at  Munich 
Aug.  5,  1787 ;  studied  law  at  Landshnt  and  Heidelberg, 
and  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  1811  at  Landshut, 
in  1819  at  Bonn,  and  in  1821  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  d. 
Aug.  28, 1867.  He  was  member  of  the  legislature  of  Baden 
for  many  years,  and  president  of  the  German  Parliament 
in  Frankfort  in  1849,  but  his  influence  was  mostly  due  to 
his  books,  embracing  almost  every  department  of  Jurispru- 
dence, and  advocating  throughout  liberal  and  progressive 
measures,  publicity  of  all  legal  proceedings,  trial  by  jury, 
etc.  His  2%eorie  det  Beweiaes  tm  peiniichen  Prowene  (1821), 
Dte  Lehre  vom  Beuieise  tm  DeuUchen  Stra/proneste  (1834), 
and  Anleitnng  tnr  Vertheidiffunffskunst,  have  been  translated 
into  several  other  European  languages. 

Hittineagne',  post-v.  of  West  Springfield  tp.,  Hamp- 
den CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Agawam  River  and  on 
the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  has  good  water-power  and 
important  manufactures. 

Mitt'weida^  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  has  large  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cot- 
ton iiabriea.    Pop.  7969. 

IHitirleKe.    See  HrTiLEn. 

Hixed  Cadence^  in  music,  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  such  eadences  as  differ  from  those  commonly  known  as 
the  "  perfect,"  the  "  imperfect,"  and  the  "  plagal."  The 
most  common  mixed  caaenoe  is  that  consisting  of  the  sub- 
dominant  harmony  followed  by  that  of  the  dominant,  as  in 
Ex.  1  at  o,  b,  and  e  : 


Ex.1. 


Several  other  mixed  oadences  may  be  seen  at  a,  h,  c,  and  d 
in  Ex.  2 : 

b  a     _  d 


Ex.2. 


William  Stadmto.t. 

Hixsd  Mathematics^  the  application  of  mathemati- 
eal  principles  to  scientifio  investigations  or  to  practical 
constmotions  in  the  arts.  The  term  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  term  pure  "  mathematics,"  which  is  applied 
to  the  investigations  of  the  purely  scientifioprinciples  of 
mathematics.  W.  Q.  Feck. 

Mixed  Modes*  In  modem  music  much  of  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  harmony  often  arises  from  the  mingling 
of  chords  belonging  to  one  of  the  modes  with  the  regular 
progressions  of  a  composition  written  in  the  other.  This 
occurs  most  frequently  when  in  the  course  of  a  piece  in  the 
luijor  mode  certain  harmonies  are  borrowed  from  the  cor- 
responding minor,  and  are  substituted  for  those  which 
would  naturally  occur.  By  a  skilful  use  of  this  device 
many  of  the  most  striking  and  expressive  traits  of  the 
minor  mode  may  be  transferred  and  incorporated  into  the 
m^or  mode,  thereby  enriching  that  mode  with  new  and 


singularly  beautiful  eflfects,  and  also  surprising  the  ear  by 
a  train  of  unexpected  and  graceful  turns  of  the  harmony, 
such  as  could  not  be  produced  by  the  ordinary  progressions 
of  either  of  the  modes  exclusively.  The  chief  characteristic 
intervals  of  the  modes  are  the  third  and  sixth,  with  the 
diminished  seventh  of  the  minor.  Those  belonging  to  the 
minor  J  when  judiciously  transferred  into  music  of  the  major 
mode,  as  passing  harmonies,  not  implying  or  leading  into 
other  keys,  give  a  new  interest  and  coloring  even  to  very 
commonplace  ideas,  and  are  also  the  source  of  the  grandest 
as  well  as  the  most  elegant  and  pathetic  developments  of 
modern  musical  art.  Id  its  simplest  form  this  mixing  of 
modes  occurs  when,  for  instance,  we  change  the  major  triad 
of  the  tonic  or  subdominant  into  the  corresponding  minor. 
Thus,  in  Ex.  1  the  tonic  triad  of  C  nujor  at  a  is  exchanged 
at  6  for  the  tonic  triad  of  C  minor;  and  at  e  and  d  a  simi- 
lar change  takes  place  with  the  subdominant  triad : 


It  is  quite  evident  here  that  the  harmony  at  a  and  e  be- 
longs to  the  scale  or  key  of  C  major,  while  that  at  b  and  d 
is  derived  from  C  minor.  On  the  same  principle  are  to  be 
interpreted  such  progressions  as  those  in  £x.  2,  where 
several  intervals  of  one  mode  are  exchanged  for  those  of 
the  other  (major  yielding  to  minor),  as  indicated  by  the 
accidental  fiats.  K.  B.  By  omitting  all  the  flats,  the  exam- 
ple will  be  reduced  to  simple  miqor  harmony,  and  may  be 
so  played : 
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Ex.2.   } 

J  T  i  i       T    1 
J- J.  J   J. 

^  fir-  If '1 

The  superior  richness  of  effect  thus  obtained  by  the  mix- 
ture of  modes  will  be  still  better  apprehended  by  comparing 
the  plain  harmony  of  Ex.  3  at  a  with  that  at  b,  where  two 
diminished  sevenths  are  borrowed  from  the  minor  scales 
of  F  and  C : 
Ex.  3.        a  _^_^_       n  m^-m^m  Sat/dn, 


^       ."b&^g       M 


Compare  also  the  passage  at  a  in  Ex.  4  with  the  harmony 
given  at  b,  the  mysterious  beauty  of  wbioh  latter  arises 
altogether  from  the  adoption  of  two  chords  (in  the  first  full 
bar)  belonging  to  foreign  scales : 

Ex.  4.— o 


Oq  William  BTAinnoi»iQ  ^^ 
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Mixed  Nnmbery  a  number  which  ia  made  up  of  an  in- 
tegral and  a  fractional  part.  Thus,  2jt  is  a  mixed  number; 
numbers  made  up  of  an  entire  and  a  deoimalpart,  aa  2.25, 
are  called  mixed  dtcimalt.  W.  O.  Peck. 

Mixed  QnaBtity,  a  quantity  made  up  of  an  entire  and 

a  fractional  part.    Thua,  a  +  -  is  a  mixed  quantity.    The 
c 

numerical  value  of  a  mixed  quantity  may  or  may  not 
be  a  mixed  number;  thus,  in  the  example  juat  given  if 
a  =■  2,  b  =  3,  and  <?  =>  4,  the  mixed  quantity  is  also  a  mixed 
number  equal  to  2{,  but  if  a  =  2,  i  ==>  6,  and  e  =  3,  the  quan- 
tity ia  an  entire  number  equal  to  4.  W.  Q.  Peck. 

Mixed  Races.  .The  union  of  parents  belonging  to  tiro 
distinct  varietiea  of  mankind  gives  rise  to  a  mixed  race, 
which  uaually  blenda  in  some  meaaure  the  bodily  characters 
of  the  two  parent  races.  The  intermediate  complexion, 
hair,  and  features  thus  produced  may  be  best  traced  in  the 
descendants  of  whites  and  negroes,  from  the  yellow-brown, 
crisp-haired,  mulattoes  of  the  first  generation,  down  to  the 
children  of  whites  and  octoroons  in  the  fourth  generation, 
in  whom  negro  blood  may  no  longer  be  evident  in  the  skin 
and  hair,  though  a  faint  violet  tinge  of  the  finger-nails 
may  remain.  In  crossing  between  races  less  different  in 
complexion  the  absorption  takes  place  sooner;  thus,  in 
Texas  a  single  admixture  of  Mexican  blood  would  be  hardly 
observable  beyond  the  second  generation  in  a  family  other- 
wise of  European  descent.  Thus,  there  is  considerable 
justification  for  the  popular  terms  describing  mixed  races 
as  " half-breed,"  " quarter-blood,"  "octoroon,"  etc.,  as  if 
their  constitutions  were  made  up  by  arithmetical  fractions 
of  the  eonatitutions  of  their  parents.  This  mode  of  esti- 
mation, however,  though  useful  for  general  guidance,  makes 
no  approach  to  scientific  accuracy.  As  in  cross-breeds  of 
other  animals,  so  in  man,  some  elements  of  parentage  pre- 
ponderate over  others.  One  of  the  parent  races  may  im- 
press its  type  on  the  ofi'spring  more  strongly  than  the  other. 
In  Ruasian  Asia  the  hybrid  race  aprang  from  Russian 
fathers  and  Tatar  mothers,  aud  are  described  as  showing  the 
maternal  Mongolian  type,  with  high  cheek-bones,  oblique 
eyes,  and  coarse  black  hair,  rather  than  the  paternal  ^a- 
vonic  type.  Such  preponderance  may  also  depend  in  some 
measure  on  sex.  Thus,  Nott  and  others  maintain  that  the 
children  of  negro  fathers  and  European  mothers  partake 
more  of  the  negroid  character  than  those  of  European 
fathers  and  negro  mothers.  Also,  as  is  usual  in  crossed 
breeds  of  animals,  reversion  is  apt  to  take  place  toward 
one  or  other  of  the  parent  types.  This  reversion  is  often 
noticed  in  a  striking  way  in  the  same  family  where  the 
parents  are  of  different  races,  some  of  the  children  taking 
after  one  parent  and  some  after  the  other.  The  four  chil- 
dren of  a  negro  father  and  an  Arab  mother,  according  to 
Pruner,  were  two  of  the  father's  and  two  of  the  mother's 
complexion.  There  are  numerous  accounts  of  mulatto 
and  quadroon  families  where  some  of  the  children  have 
strongly  tended  toward  the  negro  and  others  toward  the 
white  type.  Many  observations  on  these  subjects  have 
been  collected  by  Waitz  and  others,  but  the  reaulta  hardly 
yet  admit  of  generalization. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  any  two  raeea 
of  mankind. are  capable  of  producing  offspring.  This  is  in 
great  measure  actually  proved  by  the  existence  of  crossed 
races  in  endless  variety  of  combination.  Of  those  mixed 
races,  experience  shows  that  some  become  permanent  popu- 
lations, such  as  would  continue  and  increase  indefinitely 
if  left  to  themselves  without  further  foreign  admixture. 
The  Griquas  of  South  Africa,  mostly  of  European-Hottentot 
descent,  and  the  Kuruglis  of  North  Africa,  of  Turkish- 
Moorish  descent,  are  mixed  races  well  able  to  thrive.  The 
meitizo  populations  of  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Caraocaa,  mainly 
of  Spanish  mingled  with  indigenous  American  blood,  have 
already  some  uniformity  of  type,  and  if  undisturbed  might 
no  doubt  in  the  course  of  ages,  by  intermarriage  among 
themselves,  become  fused  into  a  distinct  sub-race  of  man- 
kind, differing  from  the  Southern  European  by  a  yellower 
complexion,  stiffer  and  coarser  hair,  and  a  slightly  oblique 
set  of  the  eyelids.  It  ia  evident  that  such  crossing  of  races, 
and  the  fusing  of  the  result  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  widely-acting  processes  which  have 
shaped  the  national  types  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  argued  that  there  are  races 
between  whom  no  permanent  mongrel  race  can  be  formed, 
either  because  few  children  are  bom,  or  because  such  chil- 
dren or  their  descendants  are  short-lived  or  sterile.  This 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  true,  but  in  such  arguments  the 
effects  of  social  causes  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
physical  failure.  To  take  a  striking  instance,  the  scarcity 
of  half-breeds  in  Australia  between  the  indigenes  and  the 
white  colonists  has  often  been  appealed  to  as  proving  these 
two  races  incapable  of  forming  an  intermediate  race ;  but 
the  real  cause  is  now  well  known  to  hare  been  that  the 


blacks  themselves  habitually  killed  the  half-caste  children. 
In  more  ordinary  oases,  where  half-castes,  with  the  aspira-  ' 
tions  of  a  higher  race  and  the  status  of  a  lower,  are  thrust 
by  social  pressure  into  a  despised  and  disorderly  life,  the 
unfavorable  effect  of  these  conditions  on  the  permanence 
and  increase  of  their  race  is  evident.  Thus,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  Western  South  America  the  Zambos, 
mongrels  of  mixed  European,  negro,  and  indigenous  Amer- 
ican races,  should  be  prominent  among  the  criminal  elass, 
or  that  in  the  East  Indies  the  Portuguese-Malay  half-castes 
should  be  sunk  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  misery,  sloth, 
and  moral  degradation.  In  the  second  of  these  two  in- 
stances it  is  probable  that  there  is  physical  as  well  as  moral 
failure.  Apart  from  social  causes,  physical  failure  of  a 
mixed  race  seems  oftenest  due  to  unsuitability  of  one  of 
the  parent  races  to  the  climate.  Thus,  while  the  English- 
Maori  half-breeds  in  New  Zealand  are  a  strong  and  healthy 
race,  the  Butch-Malay  half-breeds  in  Java  (known  as  Lip- 
laps)  are  weakly  in  body  and  mind,  and  are  said  to  die  out 
in  three  generations.  Yet  the  vitality  of  this  mixed  race, 
low  as  it  is,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  unmixed  or  Creole 
whites  in  the  district. 

The  terms  invented  to  denote  the  various  race-combina- 
tions in  America  are  very  numerous,  but  have  been  used  so 
indefinitely  that  only  a  few  of  the  principal  ones  have  any 
ethnological  accuracy.  The  first  cross  between  white  and 
negro  are  mnlattott  (Spanish,  mulato — i.  «.  "muled");  the 
s^ond  cross,  white  with  mulatto,  are  quadroon*  (Spanish, 
guarUron — t.  e.  "quarter-bred");  the  third  class,  white 
with  quadroon,  are  oetoroont,  a  word  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  last,  to  denote  "eighth-bred"  (Spanish,  octaron). 
Here  the  negro  blood  is  reckoned  fractionally,  but  other 
terms,  now  out  of  use,  were  applied  to  the  number  of  gen- 
erations ;  tereirotu  were  mixed-ored  of  the  third  generation, 
and  therefore  the  same  as  the  above  quadroons,  and  quinlt- 
room  were  mixed-bred  of  the  fifth  generation,  children  of 
white  and  octoroon.  The  race  sprung  from  Europeans 
and  indigenous  Americans  are  usually  known  by  the  Span- 
ish term  mettitot  (i.  e. "  mixed-bred,"  from  Latin,  iRu(a«) ; 
the  next  cross,  of  mestisoes  with  whites,  being  called  essfizos 
(«'.  e.  "of  good  caste").  Even  such  simple  terms  as  these 
cannot  always  be  depended  on,  the  crosses  of  Europeans 
with  AfViean  and  witn  native  American  blood  being  often 
confounded  under  the  same  designation.  Among  other 
well-known  terms  are  lambo  or  mmbo  (8p.,  meaning 
"bandy-legged"),  which  is  applied  either  to  the  negro- 
American  cross  (such  as  negro  with  Altec  or  Peruvian )  or  to 
the  quarter-bred  offspring  of  negro  with  mulatto.  To  this 
last  combination,  or  to  the  mulatto,  the  name  of  griffin 
(from  the  composite  nature  of  this  fabulous  animal)  espe- 
cially belongs.  The  term  taltatrai  (Sp.,  "leap-back")  is 
used  for  the  quadroon-mulatto  cross,  as  tending  back  toward 
the  negro ;  but  the  similar  word  tomatriu  ("  turn-back  ") 
describes  a  mestiso  cross  returning  toward  the  white.  The 
epitheta  lobot  (Sp.,  "wolvea"),  eoj/olet  (Mexican,  "jaek- 
ala"),  and  cholo9  (in  Peru,  "dogs")  are  bestowed  more  or 
less  indefinitely  on  mixed  popnlationa  of  Spanish  America. 
Aa  if  to  increase  the  confusion,  names  of  foreign  peoples 
are  brought  in  to  describe  native  mixed  castes.  Thus, 
quadroons  have  been  called  Morinot  (Moors),  while  Euro- 
pean-American mestiioes  are  known  in  Brazil  as  Mame- 
Ineot  (Mamelukes),  and  elsewhere  in  South  America  as 
Chinot  (Chinese).  E.  B.  TruR. 

Mixte'caS)  a  nation  of  Indians  in  Mexico  occupying 
the  mountains  in  the  W.  of  Oaxaoa,  the  E.  of  Querrero, 
and  the  S.  of  Puebla.  According  to  their  traditions,  they 
came  from  the  N.  some  centuries  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, and  subdued  the  Popoloca  or  Chnohon  tribes,  the 
original  occupants  of  the  soil,  who  still  occupy  several 
mountainous  recesses  of  the  country.  They  at  one  time 
extended  their  empire  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  but 
wore  driven  from  the  valley  of  Oaxaca  northward  by  the 
Zapotecas,  and  by  the  Aitecs  southward  from  the  valley 
of  Puebla.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and 
are  now  intelligent  Mexican  citiiens.  Their  language, 
which  is  of  the  Zapoteco  family,  is  rich  and  melodious, 
and  is  still  spoken  in  a  considerable  number  of  dialects. 
A  grammar  by  Fray  Antonio  de  los  Reyes  was  published 
at  Mexico  in  1593,  a  copious  dictionary  was  compiled  by 
Fray  Diego  Rio,  and  several  catechisms  and  religious 
treatises  in  the  Mixteco  language  have  been  printed.  The 
extensive  region  inhabited  by  these  Indians,  though  form- 
ing part  of  three  states,  ia  currently  known  in  Mexico  as 
the  Mixteca,  which  is  divided  according  to  altitude  into 
Alta  and  Baja,  The  principal  towns  are  Ha%iuapam, 
Yanhnixtlan,  Tlaxiaoo,  and  Teposcolnla. 

Mix'tnre  [Lat.  murdira],  the  name  of  one  of  the  com- 
pound stops  in  a  large  organ.  It  consists  of  from  two  to 
five  ranks  of  small  metallic  pipes,  tuned  in  double  and 
triple  octaves,  thirds,  and  fifths  above  the  diapasonyO^^^ 
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this  respect  it  resembles  the  aeiquialters  and  furniture 
ttopf,  but  differs  trom  them  in  being  higher  and  shriller. 
The  two  smaller  ranks  of  the  mixture  (Bounding  the  26th 
snd  29th)  usually  change  or  "  break  "  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  organ  soale  (or  range  of  keys)  into  the  19tn  and  22d — 
I.  e.  an  oetave  lower.  The  necessity  of  such  "  breaking  " 
in  these  eompoand  stops  arises  from  the  obvious  fast  that 
the  pipes  in  ueir  npper  ranks  would  otherwise  be  too  small 
and  feeble  in  sound  to  be  of  any  pnotical  use. 

WiLLiAH  Stauktok. 
Mnemoii'ics,  or  Mnemotech'ny  [Gr.  )»nff><ii "  mem- 
ory," and  rixini,  "art"],  the  art  of  assisting  recollection 
by  methods  of  association.  The  first  to  devise  anything 
of  this  sort  is  said  to  have  been  Simonides,  the  Greek  poet 
(500  B.  c),  of  whose  method  both  Cicero  ( De  Oral.,  ii.  BO- 
SS) and  Quintilian  {fnttit.,  xi.  2)  have  spoken.  In  modem 
limes  we  have  various  attempts  to  the  same  end,  the  most 
important  of  wbieh  are  the  Memoria  Teckniea  of  Richard 
Grey  (1730;  new  ed.  Loud.,  1851)  and  Th»  Aew  Art  of 
Memory  by  Oregor  von  Fainaigle  (Lond.,  1812),  whose 
system  was  farther  carried  out  by  Aim£e  Paris  in  his 
Pti»eipe»  et  Applicatuint  divtntt  de  la  MnimateehHie  ( Paris, 
1S33).  The  common  aim  in  all  these  methods  is  to  asso- 
ciate the  thing  to  be  remembered  with  something  else  which 
it  is  thought  can  be  more  easily  recalled.  Thus,  the  method 
of  Simonides  waa  to  form  in  mind  the  picture  of  some  large 
place  or  building  whose  different  parts  in  their  order  were 
to  be  made  perfectly  familiar  to  the  thoughts,  and  then 
whatever  was  to  be  committed  to  memory  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  these  parts  in  the  same  order.  In  this  way,  by 
recalling  at  will  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  recollection  of  the  various  objects  there- 
with associated  might  be  brought  equally  within  our  con- 
trol. This  was  deemed  specially  advantageous  to  an  orator 
or  a  listener  in  committing  to  memory  the  parts  of  a  dis- 
course in  their  order,  which  parts  are  hence  still  spoken  of 
ss  in  the  first  pla",  the  second  place,  and  so  on.  The 
method  of  Fainaigle  was  similar  to  this,  to  which  he  added, 
in  order  to  recall  dates  or  sums,  the  substitution,  for  the 
numbers,  of  letters  which  were  to  be  formed  into  words. 
The  following  table  will  illustrate  how  this  may  be  done : 
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This  table  is  at  the  oatset,  and  once  for  all,  to  be  oommitted 
thoroughly  to  memory,  so  that  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  letters  may  at  any  moment  be  recalled.  Then,  if 
one  wishes  to  recollect,  e.  g.,  that  Constantinople  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Turks  A.  d.  H53,  let  him  think  of  Constanti- 
nople as Constantinoio{i, beoause the  letters  boli represent 
in  the  table  1453. 

While  the  dependence  of  the  recollection  npon  the  law 
of  association  is  undoubted,  very  little  practical  utility  will 
be  found  in  any  of  these  artificial  and  arbitrary  methods 
devised  for  any  mind  by  another.  Each  mind  should 
notice  what  sort  of  associations  are  most  facile  to  itself, 
and  should  use  these  in  its  own  way  for  the  assistance  of 
its  memory.  "  If  any  one  ask  me,"  said  Quintilian  (Intit., 
xi.  40),  "  what  is  the  only  and  great  art  of  memory,  I  shall 
Ray  that  it  is  txereUe  and  labor.  To  learn  much  by  heart, 
to  meditate  much,  and,  if  possible,  daily,  are  the  most 
effective  of  all  methods.  Nothing  is  so  muob  strengthened 
by  practice  or  weakened  by  neglect  as  memory." 

J.  U.  SseLTB. 
Mnemotechnics.    See  MirEvomcs. 
Mo'a,  the  name  given  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
to  a  large  bird,  of  the  former  existence  of  which  they  pre- 
serve a  tradition,  and  which  by  that  tradition  is  referred 
to  the  eagle  tribe.     The  name,  however,  has  been  without 
much  question  assigned,  and  is  now  accepted  as  belonging, 
to  species  of  the  family  Dinorthidao,  gigantic  extinct  birds 
I       related  to  the  family  of  the  StruthionidsD  or  ostriches,  and 
I       at  the  present  day  represented  in   the  islands  by  the 
,       smaller  Apterygida.     The  Dinornh  gxgnnteat  was  ttom 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  an  ordinary  hat  would 
have  made  a  suitable  cgg-cnp  for  one  of  its  eggs.     The 
discovery,  however,   which   has   been  recently   made   in 
the  same  region  of  a  bird  of  prey  of  correspondingly 
gigantic  dimensions  may  yet  possibly  raise  a  doubt  to 
which  bird  the  traditional  name  really  refers,  (.^ee  Dixorkis 
and  NoroR.yis.)  Edward  C.  H.  Dat. 

Ho'abitei,  descendants  of  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his 

eldest  daughter  (Gen.  xix.  37).   An  idolatrous  people,  they 

'ere  hostile  to  the  Israelites,  in  spite  of  the  relationship 

Ixtween  them.     The  southern  boundary  of  the  Moabites 

I      wu  the  brook  Zered  (the  modern  Wady  el-Ahsy),  which 


empties  into  the  8.  E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  ter- 
ritory was  about  20  miles  from  B.  to  W.,  and  at  one  time 
extended  as  far  N.  f50  miles)  as  the  mountains  of  Gilead. 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  they  had  lost  about  30  miles  of 
territory,  having  been  driven  S.  of  the  Amon  by  the  Amor- 
ites.  Subdued  by  David,  they  regained  their  independence 
after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  and  dis- 
appear from  history  after  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnosiar 
(604-561  B.  c). 

The  Moabite  STO>rK,  which  celebrates  the  achievements 
of  one  of  their  kings,  Mesha  (about  900  B.  c),  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  disooveries  of  modem  times.  It  was  a 
block  of  black  basalt,  3  feet  8}  inches  high,  2  feet  3}  inches 
wide,  and  1  foot  l^Uy  inch  thick,  rounded  at  both  ends, 
and  inscribed  with  tnirty-four  lines  of  Hebrew-Phoenician 
writing.  It  was  found  Aug.  19,  1868,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Klein  at  Dhiban  (the  ancient  Dibon),  just  N.  of  the  Amon. 
Though  broken  to  pieces  afterwards  by  the  Arabs,  six- 
sevenths  of  the  inscription  have  been  preserved,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  stone  itself  are  now  in  London.  This  inscrip- 
tion proves  that  the  Greeks  added  nothing  to  the  alphabet 
which  was  brought  to  them  from  the  East.  (See  Ginsburg's 
The  Moabite  Stone  (1870 ;  2d  ed.  1871) ;  and  Tristram's  The 
Land  of  Moab  (1873).)  B.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Moawe'qnat  post-v.  of  Shelby  eo.,  HI.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.,  has  a  public  school,  3  churches,  and  weekly 
newspaper,  and  is  in  a  rich  timber  vicinity.  Fop.  about 
800.  A.  H.  AxDERBOK,  Ed.  "  Moawequa  RsaiSTEB." 

Moberly,  post-v.  of  Randolph  oo..  Mo.,  146  miles  W. 
of  St.  Louis,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railway,  has  several 

Sublio  schools,  9  churches,  a  fire  department,  2  banks,  2 
aily  newspapers,  1  flouring-mill,  I  planing-mill,  a  woollen- 
factory,  1  brewery,  the  principal  shops  of  the  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  and  business-firms.  Fop.  1514. 
J.  B.  Thompso!!,  Ed.  "  EirrERPRigs-MoifiTOR." 

Moberly  (Georqe),  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  about  1803  ; 
graduated  at  Baliol,  Oxford,  1825,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently became  fellow,  tutor,  public  examiner,  and  select 
preaoher.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  head-master  of  Win- 
chester School,  and  in  1869  succeeded  Dr.  Hamilton  as 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  Among  bis  publications  are  Intro- 
duction to  Logic  (1838),  Eetny  on  the  Late  of  the  Love  of 
Ood  (1854),  Sermone  on  the  Bentxtndee,  Unity  of  the  Sainte, 
Bamplon  Leet»re»for  1868,  eto. 

Mobile',  the  south-westernmost  eounty  of  Alabama. 
Area,  1200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  Mobile  River 
and  Bay,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  W.  by  Mississippi. 
It  is  generally  level,  sandy,  and  covered  with  pine  forests. 
Rice  and  lumber  are  leading  products.  The  county  has 
important  commerce  and  manufactures,  chiefly  carried  on 
at  Mobile,  the  capital.  It  is  traversed  by  the  various  rail- 
roads centring  at  Mobile  (which  see).    Pop.  49,311. 

Mobile,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Mobile  co.,  Ala., 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  Mobile 
Bay,  30  miles  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  140  miles  E.  of 
New  Orleans,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery,  the  New  Orleans  Mo- 
bile and  Texas,  and  the  Alabama  Grand  Trunk  R.  Rs., 
situated  on  a  sandy  plain  gently  rising  from  the  river's 
bank,  is  regularly  built,  well  paved,  lighted,  and  shaded, 
has  a  fine  supply  of  water  from  Spring  Hill,  5  miles  dis- 
tant, has  6  linos  of  street  railroad,  and  enjoys  a  climate 
usually  healthy,  though  subject  to  occasional  ravages  of 
yellow  fever.  The  suburbs  embrace  several  beautiful  hills, 
upon  which  are  the  summer  residences  of  the  wealthier 
cititens,  and  which  afford  a  healthful  resort  in  seasons  of 
epidemic.  The  harbor  is  extremely  shallow,  affording 
anohornge  only  for  vessels  under  10  feet  draught,  while 
larger  vessels  have  to  remain  25  miles  distant  in  the  bay. 
The  harbor  improvements  voted  by  Congress  in  1873  will, 
it  is  hoped,  dredge  a  secure  passage  for  vessels  drawing 
13  feet.  Mobile  has  6  banks,  9  insurance  companies,  30 
churches,  2  daily  and  several  weekly  newspapers,  an  ex- 
tensive public-school  system,  besides  numerous  private 
schools,  a  Jesuit  college  at  Spring  Hill,  an  academy  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  at  Summerville, 
and  7  other  Catholic  schools.  Barton  Academy,  the  Ala- 
bama Medical  College,  4  orphan  asylnms,  a  city  hospital, 
a  U.  B.  marine  hospital,  the  Providence  Infirmary,  a  spa- 
cious custom-house,  affording  accommodations  for  the 
post-office  and  the  U.  S.  courts  for  the  southern  district 
of  Alabama,  a  fine  market-house,  with  municipal  offices 
above,  an  extensive  export  trade,  chiefiy  in  cotton  and 
naval  stores,  of  lumber,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  and  a 
moderate  import  trado,  of  which  coffee  forms  the  most  im- 
portant article.  The  annual  entrances  from  foreign  ports 
average  about  50,  and  from  domestic  ports  130,  of  which 
SO  sailing  vessels  and  30  steamers  are  owned  here,  the 
latter  plying  upon  the  Alabama,  Tombigbee,  and  Black 
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Warrior  rivers.  Mobile  waa  founded  in  1702  by  Lemoyne 
de  Bienville  aa  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  whioh  it  continued 
to  be  nntil  1723.  By  the  treaty  of  17S3,  England  acquired 
N.  E.  Louisiana  with  Mobile  as  its  capital,  but  the  city 
was  captured  in  1780  by  the  Spanish  general  Galrei,  was 
confirmed  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  thenceforth 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Florida.  It  was  ocoupied,  how- 
erer,  by  Qen.  Wilkinson  Apr.  13, 1813,  as  belonging  to 
Louisiana,  the  population  being  then  only  600.  In  Deo., 
1819,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  having  then  a  papu- 
lation of  about  2500 ;  had  in  1860,  29,258  inhabitants,  and 
in  1870, 32,034.  (For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  naval 
engagements  near  Mobile  during  the  civil  war  see  Farra- 
GDT,  Adkibaii  B.  O.,  and  the  names  of  the  several  fortifl- 
cations.) 

mobile  Bay  is  3S  miles  in  length  from  its  northern 
extremity  to  its  outlet  into  the  Oulf  of  Hezioo,  and  8  or 
10  miles  in  width.  The  long,  narrow  sand-isthmus  of 
Mobile  Point,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Fort  Horoax 
(which  see),  is  the  barrier  which  divides  it  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  entrance  is  between  the  point  and  Dau- 
phin Island,  3  miles  distant,  on  whioh  is  Fort  Gaines. 
The  bar,  over  which  18  or  20  feet  of  water  can  be  carried, 
is  4  miles  seaward.  The  depth  of  the  bay  generally  is  12 
to  14  feet,  but  a  small  area  exists  near  the  outlet  having 
20  to  21  feet,  which  forms  the  anohorage  of  the  "  cotton 
fleet "  whioh  (loaded  by  lighters  from  Mobile)  Iwars  away 
the  rich  cotton-crop  of  Alabama.  The  Alabama  River 
(which  see)  enters  by  numerous  arms,  separated  by  mud- 
flats, the  head  of  the  bay.  On  one  of  these  "arms,  called 
Mobile  River,  the  city  of  Mobile  is  situated.  The  channel 
over  the  bar  of  this  river,  at  Choctaw  Pass,  is  maintained 
by  dredging,  as  also  that  over  the  Dog  River  bar,  a  few 
miles  lower  down.  The  margins  of  Mobile  Bay,  generally 
low,  but  sometimes  rising  in  bluffs,  are  thickly  wooded 
with  pine  forests,  with  mixture  of  live-oak  and  magnolia 
(especially  near  the  water),  and  are  not  destitute  of  beauty. 
The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  bay,  very  shallow,  is 
known  as  Bon  Seoours  Bay.  Between  the  western  main 
shore  and  Dauphin  Island,  Grant's  Pass  leads  into  Mis- 
sissippi Sound  (which  see),  the  steamer  route  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

Mobile  Point.    See  Mobile  Bay  and  Fort  Moroak. 

Mobile  River  is  formed  by  the  eonfluence  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigbee  rivers.  A  few  miles  below  the  Junc- 
tion it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  whioh  the  eastern  is 
called  Tensas,  and  both  branches  subdivide  into  several 
others,  whioh  meet  in  a  common  embouchure  at  the  head 
of  Mobile  Bay.  The  total  length  of  the  Mobile  River 
proper  is  60  miles.  The  city  of  the  same  name  is  on  its 
W.  bank. 

Mobilier,  Credit.    See  Cr£dit  Mobilier. 

MO'bins  (AnousT  Ferdikaud),  b.  at  Schulpforta,  Sax- 
ony, Nov.  17,  1700 ;  beoame  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Leipsio  in  1815,  and  d.  there  Sept.  2d,  1868. 
His  principal  works  are  Der  Barycentritcke  Caleul  (1827), 
Lekriuch  Her  Slatik  (1837),  and  Die  Hauptt'dlu  der  At- 
troHomie,  often  republished. — Uis  son,  Thbodob  M6biu8,  b. 
at  Leipsic  June  22, 1821,  studied  philology,  especially  the 
old  Scandinavian  language  and  literature,  and  became 
professor  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures 
at  Leipsic  in  1859,  and  at  Kiel  in  1865.  He  wrote  Ueber 
die  iiltere  lelUnditehe  Saga  (1852),  Catalogiu  Librorum 
lelandieorum  (1856),  Anauela  Norroena  (1859),  a  Danish 

frammar  (1871),  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Elder 
Idda  (1860)  and  FonuSgar  (1860). 

Mo'bley's,  tp.  of  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1278. ' 

Moc'casia  [Indian],  Water-Moccasin,  or  Cot- 
ton-uontliy  the  Anaiatradon  ( Toxicophia)  pieeivonUf  a 
very  venomous  serpent  of  the  Southern  States,  found  in 
swamps  and  wet  places,  and  even  in  water.  It  is  two 
feet  long,  dark-brown  above  and  gray  beneath.  It  attacks 
all  within  its  reach,  and  its  bite  is  justly  dreaded.  The 
name  moccasin  is  also  given  to  the  Ancvilrodon  atro/neetu 
of  the  Southern  States  and  to  the  copperhead  (^neiXiWon 
eontortrix)j  both  dangerous  reptiles. 

Moccasin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Effingham  co..  111.,  on 
the  Springfield  and  Illinois  South-eastern  R.  R.    Pop.  1088. 

Moccaain,  tp.  of  Russell  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1229. 

Mo'cha,  town  of  Arabia,  province  of  Yemen,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  in  lat  13°  19'  N.  It  has  a  good,  strongly  forti- 
fied harbor,  and  is  the  most  celebrated  oofFce-market  in  the 
world.  More  than  1 0,000  tons  of  the  finest  coffee  are  an- 
nually exported.     Pop.  about  7000. 

Mocha-Stone,  or  Moss-Agate,  a  beautiful  variety 
of  chalcedonic  quartz,  remarkable  for  the  dendritic  ("  tree- 
like") markings  soon  within  it,  which  mimic  mosses,  foli- 
age, and  even  landscapes.     These  appearances  are  not,  as 


popularly  supposed,  traces  of  vegetation,  but  ai«  due  to  an 
infiltration  of  oxide  of  manganese  or  of  iron.  The  name 
Mocha-stone  is  attributed  to  a  locality  in  Arabia  Whence  it 
is  mostly  obtained.  Edward  C.  H.  Day. 

Mock'ing-Bird,  the  Mimue pnlyglotute,  a  singing-bird 
of  the  family  Turdidse,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
North  America.  It  is  a  rare  summer  visitant  in  the  more 
Northern  States.  The  mocking-bird  is  the  best  American 
song-bird,  and  is  one  of  the  best  singers  in  the  world. 
Besides  its  own  delightful  song,  it  imitates  the  Dotes  of 
most  other  birds.  It  readily  learns  to  whistle  tunes,  but 
not  to  talk.  The  mocking-bird  bears  confinement  well, 
especially  if  taken  when  young  from  the  nest.  Its  song 
in  the  cage  is  often  superior  to  that  of  the  wild  bird. 
The  mocking-bird  is  a  handsome,  but  by  no  means  a  bril- 
liantly colored,  bird.  The  male  is  remarkable  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  defends  his  nest  from  enemies. 

Mocks'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Davie  co..  K.  C, 
25  miles  N.  of  Salisbury.     Pop.  of  v.  300 ;  of  tp.  1558. 

Mode  [Lat.  modiu>\,  in  modem  music,  a  certain  scheme 
or  arrangement  of  sounds  in  direct  order  fW>m  grave  to 
acute,  or  rice  vend,  under  whioh  they  are  recognised  by 
the  ear  as  forming  a  complete  and  conclusive  series  ex- 
tending over  eight  degrees,  and  having  a  distinctly  marked 
beginning,  progress,  and  ending.  If  the  eight  principal 
sounds  comprised  in  the  octave  were  equiaietantj  there 
could  be  only  one  snch  mode  or  system,  inasmuch  as  a 
series  of  notes  commencing  on  D  or  E,  eto.  would  differ 
only  in  point  of  acutencss  (not  in  quality)  from  another 
series  commencing  on  B  or  C.  But  as  it  is,  the  degrees  or 
intervals  of  the  octave  are  not  equal,  for  we  find  in  the 
octave  five  whole  tones  and  two  tenitones ;  and  it  is  also 
essential  that  these  tones  and  semitones  shall  fall  into  a 
certain  order  to  render  the  scale  available  in  modem  music. 
That  order  may  be  twofold — vii.  major  and  minor — and 
these  two  forms  of  scales  constitute  the  two  model  now  in 
use,  the  third  above  the  tonic  being  in  the  one  case  major, 
and  in  the  other  minor.  The  pattern  scale  of  the  major 
mode,  with  the  places  of  its  two  smaller  intervals  or  semi- 
tones marked  by  slurs,  is  given  in  Ex.  1 : 

Ex.1. 


From  no  other  starting-point  but  C  can  snch  a  scale  be 
formed  by  the  use  of  the  natural  notes  or  intervals,  inas- 
much as  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  semitones  between 
the  third  and  fourth  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  could  not 
be  preserved  if  we  should  commence  on  D,  £,  F,  or  any 
other  degree  of  the  scale.  A  scale  in  this  mode  may,  how- 
ever, be  founded  on  any  other  degree  by  the  use  of  such 
sharps  or  flats  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  raise  or  lower 
the  incorrect  intervals,  and  thus  bring  them  into  conform- 
ity with  the  normal  scale  of  C.  (See  Travspositioic.)  The 
pattern  scale  of  the  miHor  mode  (that  of  A),  with  thepaea- 
liar  position  of  its  two  semitones,  is  shown  in  Ex.  2 : 

B^.  2. 


A  scale  such  as  this  also  can  be  formed  from  the  natural 
notes  only  by  beginning  on  A.  But  (as  in  the  m^jormode) 
it  may  take  its  rise  from  any  other  degree  of  the  scale  by 
using  the  necessary  sharps  or  flats  to  bring  its  intervals 
into  correspondence  with  the  model. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  modes  springs  chiefly 
from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  respective  thiras,  sixths,  and 
sevenths,  which  are  all  (in  their  natural  or  original  form) 
one  semitone  greater  in  the  major  than  in  the  minor  mode. 
Those  intervals  are  therefore  the  characteristic  and  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  modes  when  those  modes  are  viewed 
in  their  simple  and  normal  condiUon.  But  in  the  minor 
mode  there  is  a  certain  peculiarity  which  does  not  appertain 
to  the  major — vis.  a  difference  between  the  ascending  and 
the  descending  scale — and  also  an  indeterminate  or  equi- 
vocal quality  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  scale  which 
is  too  subtle  to  be  regulated  by  any  fixed  rule.  In  the  as- 
cending scale  (see  Ex.  2)  it  will  be  observed  that  the  seventh 
is  minor,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  a  true  and  satisfac- 
tory "  loading  note  "  to  the  octave  ai>ove.  The  interval  of  a 
whole  tone  thus  existing  between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth 
is  disappointing  and  repulsive  to  the  cultivated  ear,  and 
especially  so  in  final  cadences.  To  obviate  this,  it  beeomes 
necessary  to  bring  the  seventh  one  semitone  nearer  to  the 
octavo  by  means  of  a  sharp,  thereby  constituting  it  a  lead- 
ing note  similar  to  that  of  the  major  mode.  But  by  this 
process  we  create  a  new  difficulty  by  widening  the  distance 
between  the  eixlh  and  the  seventh  into  the  interval  of  an 
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extreme  leoond.  Bat  this  also  admits  of  a^jastment  by 
raising  the  sixth  also  a  semitone,  vbioh  places  it  now 
midway  between  the  ilfth  and  the  seventh.  With  these 
modifieations  the  ascending  minor  scale  of  A  will  stand  as 
in  Ex.  3 : 


Ex.3. 


It  is  a  valid  objection,  however,  to  this  sharping  of  the 
lixth  that  it  renders  the  upper  part  of  the  minor  scale 
identical  with  that  of  the  major;  for  it  is  evident  that  by 
such  a  process  every  trace  of  a  distinctively  minor  mode 
is  obliterated.  On  comparing  the  altered  minor  scale  at  a, 
in  Ex.  4,  with  the  migor  scale  at  b,  it  will  bo  seen  that 
/rem  lie  fourth  upward  there  is  no  difference  whatever : 

Ex.  4. 


For  this  reason  composers  of  instrumental  music  often 
prefer  the  use  of  the  natural  to  the  sharped  sixth ;  and 
this  not  only  when  the  progression  of  the  melody  tarns 
doamcard  from  the  sixth,  but  also  when  it  atcetidt  to  the 
sharped  seventh  and  the  octave.  Some  illustrations  of 
this  are  given  at  a,  b,  and  e  in  Ex.  b ; 

Ex.  6.  a  A 


A  similar  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  prevails  also 
fn  regard  to  the  detcending  scale  in  toe  minor  mode.  Or- 
dinarily, the  seventh  and  sixth  are  talien  in  their  natural 
form — I.  e.  unchanged  by  sharps,  etc.  But  frequently  the 
progression  by  the  sharped  seventh  and  the  natural  sixth 
IS  preferred,  and  in  numerous  cases  is  even  imperative. 
In  this  form,  as  shown  in  Ex.  S,  one  of  the  strongest  cha- 
racteristic intervals  of  the  mode  is  preserved — vis.  the  som- 
bre and  plaintive  effect  of  the  siztn : 

Ex.6. 


In  this  form  of  the  descending  minor  scale  a  singularly 
beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  a  chain  of  thirds  or  sixths, 
as  at  a  in  Ex.  7,  while  no  such  effect  is  observable  when 
the  same  movement  is  taken  on  the  natural  notes  of  the 
scale,  as  at  i  .- 
Ex.7.— o 


William  Stauktoit. 


Mo'dena  [ano.  Mutina'],  a  large  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  capital  of  the  late  duchy  of  Modena,  which  embraced 
the  territory  between  Venetian  Lombardy,  the  Pontifical 
States,  Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  duchy  of 
Parma  and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The  town  itself, 
situated  in  iat.  44°  38'  N.,  Ion.  10°  66'  E.,  lies  in  a  low, 
moist,  but  healthy  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Secohia 
and  the  Panaro,  with  which  rivers  it  is  connected  by  canals. 
From  the  ramparts,  now  converted  into  a  public  promen- 
ade, the  views  are  fine ;  the  city  itself  is  well  built  and  the 
streets  and  squares  are  spacious.  The  Duomo  was  begun 
in  1099 ;  adjoining  it  is  the  famous  tower  La  Ohirlandina, 
SI  5  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  seven  highest  in  Italy.  In 
this  tower  is  said  to  be  preserved  the  Secchia  which  forms 
the  subject  of  Tassoni's  Sfrehia  Rapita,  The  ducal  palace, 
a  vast  and  grand  mediseval  edifice,  contains  a  picture-gal- 
lery with  many  fine  works  by  the  best  Italian  masters ;  a 
libraty  of  100,000  volumes  and  3000  MSS. ;  a  museum  with 
26,000  ancient  medals ;  also  archives  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest. Some  of  the  churches  deserve  special  notice. 
Modena  boasts  many  learned  societies,  and  is  conspicuous 


for  her  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  but  bos 
little  trade  or  manufacturing  interest.  The  history  of  this 
town  may  be  traced  to  200  n.  c.  Mark  Antony  besieged 
it  without  success,  Cicero  names  it  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  the  Roman  cities.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine 
it  began  to  decline,  and  so  rapidly  that  St.  Ambrose  in  387 
speaks  of  it  as  "  but  the  corpse  of  a  city."  Its  mediieval 
history  is  stormy  and  changeful.  In  1288  the  Marquis 
Obiito  d'Este  became  ruler  of  Modena,  and  in  1291  also 
lord  of  Reggio.  From  this  time,  with  a  few  brief  intervals, 
the  house  of  Este,  in  one  or  another  of  its  branches,  gov- 
erned Modena  and  its  dependencies  until  1859.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  dukes  should  be  mentioned 
Borso  (1452),  ailerwards  also  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  true  friend 
of  peace  and  of  the  people;  Alphonso  I.  (1476),  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  valor  and  the  patron  of  Ariosto ;  Alphonso 
II.,  a  brilliant  and  magnificent  prince,  whose  court  was 
made  illustrious  by  the  poet  Tasso.  Modena  formed  a 
part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  but  in  1814  was  restored  to 
Francis  IV.,  who  in  1831  dishonored  himself  by  his  faith- 
lessness in  the  terrible  affair  of  Ciro  Menotti.  Francis  V. 
was  driven  out  by  his  subjects  in  1848,  restored  soon  after 
by  Austria,  and  obliged  to  fly  a  second  time  in  1859,  soon 
after  which  Modena  by  a  popular  vote  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop.  in  1874,  66,690. 
Modena,  post-tp.  of  Buffalo  cc.  Wis.     Pop.  621. 

Modes,  Ecclesiastical,  in  music,  the  designation 
of  the  ancient  scales  on  which,  for  many  ages,  the  music  of 
the  Church  was  founded.  Bach  of  these  scales  or  "  modes  " 
consisted  of  five  tones  and  two  semitones  in  the  octave,  as 
in  the  modem  diatonic  scale.  The  notes,  however,  were 
taken  in  their  natural  order  (i.  e.  without  flats  or  sharps) 
from  whatever  degree  of  the  scale  the  series  might  com- 
mence. The  relative  position  of  the  two  semitones  to  the 
five  tones  would  therefore  differ  very  much  in  the  various 
scales,  and  music  written  in  one  scale  could  not  be  trans- 
posed to  another  without  the  loss  of  most  of  its  distinguish- 
ing features.  A  scale  commencing  on  C,  for  instance,  was 
quite  different  in  structure  from  another  commencing  on  D 
or  E,  etc.  (See  Mode.)  There  were,  in  reality,  as  many 
modes  as  there  were  scales ;  and  with  one  exception  they 
were  unlike  either  the  major  or  minor  modes  of  our  mod- 
em system.  Each  scale  had  its  own  peculiarity  of  form, 
and  from  that  form  resulted  a  certain  quality  or  effect — 
solemn,  tranquil,  joyous,  or  plaintive — which  constituted 
its  special  characteristic. 

Tbe  ancient  Greeks,  amid  their  confused,  bewildering, 
and  almost  unintelligible  speculations  concerning  musical 
intervals  and  their  mathematical  proportions,  finally  class- 
ified or  arranged  them  in  these  several  species  of  octaves 
now  called  "  modes."  At  first,  there  appear  to  have  been 
only  four,  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  named  after  the 
nations  to  which  their  origin  was  referred.  These  four 
modes  were  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Myxoly- 
dian  (or  mixed  Lydian).  The  first  of  these  commenced 
on  D  of  the  scale,  the  second  on  E,  the  third  on  F.  and  the 
fourth  on  O ;  and  their  scales,  with  the  places  of  tho  semi- 
tones marked  by  slurs,  were  as  in  Ex.  1 : 

Ex.1.  ZJorton.— D,  O.  G,  A,  :6rfc,  D. 

/*>Wten.— C^.  R.  A,  C^.  I>.  E. 
ZyiWm.— F,  G,  A,  C^,  D,  O"- 
lfyalydUm.—G,  A,  0>  D,  C^,  O. 
See  tbe  same  expressed  in  notes  in  Ex.  2 : 


To  these  four  modes  were  added  by  the  Greeks  two  others 
called  the  Ionian  and  the  .£oIian ;  and  subsequently,  the 
Hypo- Dorian  (from  iri,  "below"),  the  Hypo-Phrygian, 
Hypo-Lydian,  Hypo-Myxolydian,  Hypo-Ionian,  and  Hy- 
po-^olian,  making  in  all  twelve  modes  by  name,  though 
(as  will  be  seen  presently)  several  of  them  appear  to  be 
only  duplicates.  Of  these  modes,  St.  Ambrose  in  the  fourth 
century  selected  the  original  four  for  use  in  the  Church — 
viz.  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Myxolydian.  And, 
as  the  plain-chant  or  cnnto-fenno  in  the  early  ages  seldom 
exceeded  a  fourth  or  fifth  in  its  compass  or  range  of  in- 
flection, the  limits  of  these  scales  were  held  to  be  suGScient 
for  all  tho  psalmody  and  liturgical  demands  of  public  wor- 
ship. Eventually,  however,  the  Church  melodies  were  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  remaining  degrees  of  tho  oc- 
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tave,  and  in  the  coarse  of  time  thej  asBumed  a  character 
10  nearly  reaembling  what  was  afterwards  called  the  "  florid 
style "  aa  to  require  much  more  space  than  that  afforded 
by  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  recognised  modes.  This  led 
to  the  introduction  by  St.  Gregory  (200  years  after  St. 
Amlirose)  of  the  other  modes  above  mentioned,  though 
with  some  modifications  and  under  a  different  nomencla- 
ture. The  old  modes,  including  also  the  Ionian  and  ^o- 
lian,  Irere  called  "  authentic,"  or  principal,  while  the  added 
modes  were  styled  "plagal,"  or  subordinate;  and  on  these 
twelve  modes  (or  those  most  approved)  the  chants  ajid 
other  music  of  the  Church  were  written.  Hence,  the  rise 
of  the  well-known  "  Gregorian  Tones  "  or  chants,  eight  in 
number.  These  were  short  strains  consisting  of  intona- 
tions (or  introductory  notes),  reciting  notes,  mediations, 
cadences,  and  usually  several  terminations  or  "  endings." 
The  plagal  modes  always  commenced  on  the  fourth  below 
the  corresponding  authentic,  as  if  three  notes  bolow  were 
added  to  the  authentio,  and  the  three  upper  ones  omitted. 
In  Ex.  3  all  these  modes,  both  authentio  and  plagal,  are 
exhibited,  and  the  different  places  of  the  semitones  are 
marked,  as  before,  by  slurs : 


Ex.  6.     i>or<an,  milhmltc. 


Dorian,  plagal. 


Ex.  3.     IvHUm,  mMmlie. 


Ionian,  plagaL 


^^^ 


JSolian,  au&entie. 


.Xoltan,  plagal. 


tf^j^jjj-N#'frrrrrrr„ 


^  On  noticing  this  example  oritioally,  it  will  be  seen  that 
several  of  the  plagal  scales  are  apparently  mere  duplicates 
of  some  of  the  authentic.  Thus,  the  Lydian  plagal  and 
the  Ionian  authentio  are  the  same  in  nota,  as  are  also  the 
Hyzolydian  plagal  and  the  Dorian  authentio.  It  is  not  to 
be  presumed,  however,  that  these  scales  are  in  all  respects 
identical.  There  is  a  probability,  at  least,  that  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  some  kind  of  temperametti,  by  which  certain 
intervals  of  these  similar  scales  were  so  far  modified  as  to 
give  them  a  special  coloring  or  effect,  and  thus  enable  any 
one  to  recognize  in  them  a  real  distinction.  It  is  known 
also  that  the  melodies,  cadences,  and  general  mode  of  treat- 
ment proper  to  the  plagal  were  not  also  considered  appro- 
priate to  the  authentic ;  and  thus  a  difference  might  exist, 
though  the  notes  were  in  other  respects  the  same.  This 
may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  observing  that  some- 
thing similar  often  occurs  even  in  modem  music,  an  illus- 
tration of  which  is  given  in  Ex.  4,  where  the  tame  train  o/ 
notet  will  be  found  to  suggest  different  ideas,  according  as 
the  notes  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  key  of  C  or  that 
of  G: 


Ex.4. 


InC. 


There  is  also  a  further  point  of  difference  between  au- 
thentio and  plagal  modes,  which  are  alike  in  notes.  Each 
mode  was  treated  by  the  ancients  as  consisting  of  two 
parts  or  divisions,  the  lower  and  the  upper.  In  the  au- 
thentic, the  lower  division  eomprehended  five  degrees  of 
the  scale,  and  the  remainder  (commencing  on  the  fifth) 
formed  the  upper  division.  But  in  the  plagal  the  case 
was  reversed — the  lower  division  comprising  only  four  de- 
grees, while  the  upper  (commencing  on  the  fourth)  con- 
tained five.  The'  difference  is  shown  in  Ex.  5,  where  the 
divisions  vt  two  of  the  modes  are  marked  by  strokes : 


From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  whole  course  of  a 
melody  in  a  plagal  mode  would  give  an  impression  e»en- 
tially  different  from  one  in  an  authentic  mode,  even  though 
the  two  should  coincide  in  notes,  and  seem  to  form  one  and 
the  some  scale. 

In  some  of  the  modes  it  was  fonnd  expedient  to  oorrtct 
the  imperfection  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  by  the  use  of  an 
accidental  flat  or  sharp.  In  Gregorian  music  the  flat  is 
often  expressly  written  in  cases  where  the  note  requires  it ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  tkarp  was  in  many  eases  mei, 
though  not  actually  written.  Some  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  relative  to  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  the  modes — 
t.  «.  whether  those  names  are  rightly  applied.  Dr.  Bar- 
ney, for  instance,  remarks  that  "  the  ^olian  is  improperly 
called  the  Lydian."  The  same  writer  also  gives  similar 
variations  of  name  to  several  of  the  other  modes.  In  the 
present  article  the  names  employed  are  those  which 
are  adopted  by  KoUmann  and  other  modern  writers  of 
repute.  Williau  Stauxtok. 

JHodes'to,  post-T.  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Viss- 
lia  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  29  miles  S.  B.  of 
Stockton,  has  some  manufactures,  a  eoniiderable  trade 
in  agricultural  products,  several  obuiehes,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Kod'ica  [Sar  Mohae,  Motyeat,  Moluca'],  a  large  town 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  is  a  flourishing  snd 
industrious  oity,  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley  surrounded 
by  loftykhills,  about  20  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Noto  and  about 
10  miles  from  the  sea.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the 
buildings  are  good,  and  among  them  are  some  fine  churches, 
a  municipal  palace,  and  a  strong  castle  from  which  a  charm- 
ing view  may  be  obtained.  The  trade  here  is  considerable, 
and  the  exports  are  wheat,  barley,  olive  oil,  hemp,  etc. 
The  chief  interest  of  Modica  for  the  traveller,  however, 
consists  in  the  remains  of  a  troglodyte  city  not  far  distant 
in  the  direction  of  Spacoafomo.  On  both  sides  of  a  valley 
rich  in  fruit  trees  and  walnuts  may  be  seen  numcrouj 
chambem  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  story  above  story,  which  in 
their  ruined  condition  present  a  most  picturesque  aspect. 
Some  of  the  chambers  communicate  internally  with  each 
other,  but  are  very  difficult  of  access  from  withont.  Fop. 
in  1874,  83,169. 

Modiglia'na^  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Flor- 
ence, situated  on  the  little  stream  Tramazso.  It  is  some- 
what  famous  for  the  pretended  exchange — by  the  Orleans 
family,  then  living  here  in  the  palace  of  the  Borghi— «f 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  for  the  son  of  a  cer- 
tain Cbiosini,  a  man  in  very  humble  life.  According  to 
this  story,  it  was  this  same  boy  who  in  1830  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  under  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe.  Pop- 
in  1874,  6742. 

Mo'docs,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  originally  of 
the  Klamath  nation ;  since  1846  they  have  been  known  as 
a  treacherous  and  murderous  bond,  151  persons  being  re- 
ported killed  by  them  while  occupying  their  old  ground 
along  the  Klamath  Basin,  through  vhioh  ran  the  old  emi- 
grant-road to  Oregon.  In  1864  a  treaty  was  made  with 
uicso  Indians  (and  other  tribes),  requiring  them  to  settle 
upon  Klamath  reservation.  The  particular  band  knovn 
as  Capt.  Jack';  party  complied  reluctantly,  but  soon  after, 
for  the  alleged  reason  of  bad  treatment  of  the  agents,  left 
the  reservation.  In  the  latter  part  of  Nov.,  1872,  an  in- 
effectual attempt  was  made  by  the  Indian  superintendent 
to  induce  this  band  to  return,  when  military  aid  wa«  in- 
voked to  compel  them.  A  demand  for  surrender  wae  ra- 
fused,  and  they  opened  fire  upon  the  troops,  inaugurating 
the  Modoc  war.  The  Indians  then  retreated  to  the  lava- 
beds,  and  maintained  a  successful  defence  until  June  5, 
by  which  date  nearly  all  wore  captured,  but  not  without  a 
loss  to  their  pursuers  in  killed  and  wounded  of  132,  in- 
cluding Gen.  Canby  and  Peace  Commissioner  Thoma-s 
who  were  treacherously  murdered  in  April  while  attending 
an  appointed  conference  with  Ci^t.  Jack  and  others  about 
1  mile  from  the  camp.  Capt.  Jack,  with  throe  others,  was 
executed  Oct.  3, 1873. 

Modngn'O,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Bari  delle  Puglie,  about  H  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town  of 
Bari.  The  inhabitonts  are  industrious,  and  possess  some 
small  manufactories.    Pop.  in  1874,  9062. 
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Hodnla'tion  [LaL  morfnJor,  to  "sompose"  or  "ring 
in  meaaure "].  In  muaio,  this  term  signifies  the  process 
by  which,  in  any  part  of  a  composition,  a  transition  is 
made  from  one  key  to  another.  Every  piece  of  music,  if 
regular,  is  written  in  some  particular  key,  and  to  that  key 
seTcral  others  are  so  nearly  related  that  short  excursions 
may  bo  made  into  them  from  the  original  key.  From  a 
mojor  key  we  may  thus  proooed  to  the  keys  of  its  domi- 
nant, suhdominant,  relative  minor,  and  the  relative  minors 
of  the  dominant  and  subdominant — >'.  c.  from  the  key  of 
C  major,  for  instance,  we  may  proceed  to  the  keys  of  G, 
F,  A,  E,  and  D.  And  from  a  minor  key  we  may  pass  to 
the  keys  of  its  dominant  and  subdominant,  its  relative 
major,  and  the  relative  major  of  its  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant  ;  I.  e.  in  the  key  of  A  minor  we  may  modulate 
to  the  keys  of  E,  D,  C,  O,  and  F.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  a  transition  may  be  made  into  any  of  these 
nearly-related  keys  by  the  intervention  of  a  single  chord 
— ^vii.  that  containing  the  leading  note  and  dominant  of 
the  new  key.  Transitions  of  this  kind,  being  simple  and 
easily  effected,  constitute  what  is  called  natural  modula- 
tion. Abrupt  modulation  occurs  when  a  transition  is  made 
into  some  more  remoto  key ,  as  from  C  major  to  A|^ ;  or  by 
A  sudden  change  of  the  mode,  as  from  C  miyor  to  C  minor, 
A  minor  to  A  major,  eto.  ^tiAarmonic  modulation  takes 
place  when  one  and  the  same  noto  (with  the  harmony  de- 
pendent upon  it)  is  treated  as  equivocal  or  having  two  dis- 
tinct relations,  and  therefore  capable  of  progression  in  two 
entirely  different  directions.  This  ooonrs,  for  instaaoe, 
when  Ftl  is  assumed  to  be  Ef,  or  when  B|y  is  regarded  as 
AS,  and  a  transition  is  unexpectedly  made  in  accordance 
with  the  latier  instead  of  the  former  quality  of  the  note  or 
chord.     (See  Moaio.)  William  Stachtor. 

Mod'nins  [Lat],  in  mathematics,  a  constant  factor  of 
a  variable  function,  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  fnnc- 
tion  from  others  of  the  system.  W.  O.  Pbck. 

Modalns  of  a  System  of  Logarithms,  a  constant 
number  which,  multiplied  by  the  Napierian  logarithm  of 
any  number,  will  give  the  logarithm  of  that  number  in 
the  given  system.    (See  Logarithms.)  W.  O.  Peck. 

Modalns  of  Slasticity.  If  a  force  is  ajjplied  to 
elongate  a  bar  of  any  material  whose  cross-section  is  1, 
and  whose  length  is  L,  the  amount  of  elongation  will  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  material  and  upon  the  inten- 
sity of  the  force.  If  the  applied  force  is  not  too  great,  the 
bar  will  recover  its  original  length  when  the  force  ceases 
to  act :  and  the  greatest  strain  to  which  a  bar  may  be  thus 
subjected  and  recover  ite  original  length  is  called  the  limit 
of  the  body's  elasticity.  If  we  denote  the  totel  elongation 
of  the  bar  in  question  when  acted  upon  by  a  force  IK, 
within  the  limit  of  the  body's  elasticity,  by  I,  we  shall 
have  the  relation 

ir=^X£,or£=^, 

in  which  E  is  constant  for  each  particular  material ;  this 
constant  is  called  the  modului  of  elattieitg.  (See  Mahan's 
Ciril  Engineering,  Appendix,  note  D.)  W.  G.  Pecx. 

Modnlas  of  a  Number.  M.  Hourey  has  shown  that 
every  directed  line  can  be  represented  by  a  number  of  the 
form  a-t-iv'  — 1,  in  which  the  length  of  the  line  is  equal 

0 

is  the  sine  and 


to  Va*  +  b',   and    in  which 


Va''+  i» 


./  ,'  -'- -  the  cosine  of  the  angle  that  this  line  makes  with 
V  a*  +  6*  

some  given  initial  line.     The  number  V  a*  -i-  i*,  which  is 

constant  for  all  lines  of  a  given^lcngth,  is  called  the  mod- 

nlus  of  the  nnmber  <i  +  bV  —  1.  W.  O.  Peck. 

Moe«  post-tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  235. 

915'en,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  is  sep- 
arated from  Seeland  by  Ulfsund,  and  from  Falstcr  by  Qron- 
snnd.  Area,  84  square  miles.  Pop.  16,000.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  ana  (on  account  of  its  elevated  and  diver- 
sified surface)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Danish 
islands.     Principal  town,  Stege. 

Mffi'riSy  a  lake,  or  rather  an  artificially  formed  reservoir, 
in  Central  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Fayoom,  connected 
with  the  lake  Birket-el-Kehroon,  and  through  that  with 
the  Nile,  which  during  ite  time  of  inundation  fills  the  res- 
ervoir with  water.  Herodotus  gives  a  magnificent,  though, 
as  it  seems,  not  correct,  description  of  it. 

IHoe'sia,  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  corresponding 
to  the  present  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  and  bounded  N.  by  the 
Danube,  E.  by  the  Black  Sea,  S.  by  the  Hssmus  (Balkan 
Mounteins),  and  W.  by  the  Save.  It  was  originally  in- 
habited by  tribes  of  Thracian  race,  with  whom  the  Romans 
eame  in  contact  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  but  it 


was  not  made  a  Roman  province  until  the  time  of  Augustus. 
It  was  then  divided  into  Hossia  Inferior  (Bulgaria)  and 
Superior  (Serbia),  fortifications  were  constructed  along  the 
Danube,  and  several  Roman  settlements  were  formed. 
Among  ite  towns  the  most  remarkable  were  Tomi  on  the 
Block  Sea,  whither  Ovid  was  banished;  Durostorum  (Si- 
listria)  on  the  Danube;  and  Singidunum  near  the  present 
Belgrade.  In  250  a.  d.  began  the  invasions  of  the  Goths, 
and  in  395  several  Gothic  tribes  settled  in  the  country  and 
received  the  names  of  Mocso-Qoths.  The  country  still  re- 
mained a  province  of  the  East  Roman  or  Bysantine  em- 
pire until,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Slavonians  and  Bul- 
garians entered  it  and  farmed  the  kingdoms  of  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria. 

MoBSO-Goths.    See  Goths,  by  Clemens  Pitersex. 

Morfat  (Robsrt),  b.  at  Inverkeithing,  Scotland,  in  1 795 ; 
went  to  South  Africa  as  a  missionary  in  1817,  and  passed 
nearly  sixty  years  in  successful  labors  among  the  Bechuanaa 
and  other  barbarous  tribes,  into  whose  languages  he  trans- 
lated portions  of  the  Bible,  hymn-books,  and  other  religious 
books.  He  published  in  1842  a  Hittory  of  Uietionary  La- 
bori  in  South  Africa,  widely  read  in  England  and  America. 
A  testimonial,  amounting  to  £6800,  was  presented  to  the 
venerable  missionary  in  1S7<3,  in  recognition  of  his  lifelong 
labors.  The  wife  of  the  celebrated  explorer.  Dr.  Living- 
stone, was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moffat.   She  d.  Apr.  27, 1862. 

Mofras',  de  (EcoixE  Dnflot),  b.  at  Toulouse,  France, 
July  5, 1810 ;  studied  at  Paris;  entered  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice as  attach^  at  Madrid,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  the 
learned  Navarrote,  from  whom  ho  acquired  an  interest 
in  the  geography  of  N.  W.  America,  and  in  1839  set  out 
on  a  scientific  voyage  to  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon, 
of  which  the  result  was  the  valuable  work.  Exploration 
ctOregnn  et  dee  Cali/omiet  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1644,  with  an 
atlas). 

Mogadore',  or  Sni'rah,  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  At- 
lantic, in  lat.  31°  30'  N.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well 
built,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  extensive  exporte  of  wool,  gum,  wax,  hides,  gold- 
dust,  feathers,  and  almonds.    Pop.  20,000. 

Moglia'no  Ve'seto,  town  of  Northern  lUly,  in  the 
province  of  Treriso,  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  about  6 
miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Treviso.     Pop.  in  1874,  5611. 

IHogner',  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  is 
an  old  and  decaying  place,  but  it  is  of  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Columbus,  who  lived  here  for  some  time,  as  it  was 
from  Palos,  the  port  of  Moguer,  that  he  started  on  his  groat 
voyage.     Pop.  7332. 

Mogul',  or  Great  Mogul,  is  a  oorruption  of  "  Mon- 
gol," and  is  the  name  generally  applied  by  Europeans  to 
members  of  that  Mohammedan  dynasty  of  Mongolian  do- 
scent  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  esteblished  itself  in 
Hindoetan  under  Babor,  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  from 
Timour  or  Tamerlane,  and  which  here  founded  a  great  and 
powerful  empire.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  rulers  of 
this  dynasty  were  Akhar  (1556-1605),  Jehan-Qeer  (1605- 
27),  and  Aurung-Zeb  (1858-1707),  during  which  period  the 
empire  comprised  almost  the  whole  of  Hindostan.  In  Eu- 
rope thet>e  monarchs  were  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Great  Afogul,  and  the  most  extravagant  stories  of 
their  riches  and  power  were  current.  Their  magnificence 
became  prorerbiol,  and  hints  at  their  wealth  and  splendor 
are  frequent  in  all  comic  writers  of  that  period  of  European 
literature.  The  title  used  by  themselves  was  the  Persian 
ehah,  and  Persian  was  the  official  language.  After  the 
death  of  Aurung-Zeb  the  power  of  the  dynasty  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
Mogul  empire  was  but  a  shadow  of  iteelf.  AVhen  the  Eng- 
lish conquered  India  they  gave  the  dynasty  a  pension,  but 
after  the  rebellion  of  1857,  in  which  it  was  implicated,  they 
sentenced  the  last  Great  Mogul  to  transportation  to  Ran- 
goon, though  he  was  a  man  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  put 
the  twenty-four  other  members  of  the  family  to  death. 

Mohac*',  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  on  the  Danube, 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  wine, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  which  are  shipped  hence 
to  Vienna.  Pop.  12,140.  In  history  it  is  famous  as  the 
place  where  two  of  the  most  momentous  battles  in  Hun- 
garian history  were  fought  (Aug.  29,  1526,  and  Aug.  12, 
1687).  In  the  former  the  young  and  ohiralrio  king,  Louis 
II.,  with  an  army  of  hardly  25,000  men,  attacked,  without 
waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  approached  under 
John  Zapolya,  a  Turkish  army  of  200,000  men,  under  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent.  After  a  protracted  and  desperate  fight 
the  Hungarian  army  was  cut  entirely  to  pieces,  the  king 
in  bis  flight  drowned  in  the  Csellye,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  In  the 
latter  battle  the  Austro-Hnngarian  army  under  Charles 
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of  Iiorrsine  oompletaly  defeated  the  Turka  and  pnt  an  end 
to  their  dominion  in  Hungary. 

MoHiair  [of  Oriental  origin],  the  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat  and  the  fabrioi  which  are  woven  from  it.  This  kind 
of  goods,  formerly  made  only  in  the  East  in  a  small  way 
and  imported  sparingly  into  Enrope  by  way  of  Venice,  is 
of  late  years  extensively  produced  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Enrope,  and  much  less  extensively  in  the 
XT.  S.  Mohair  is  combed  like  coarse  wool  or  worsted  and 
alpaca.  It  is  mixed  in  many  oases  with  cotton  or  silk. 
The  raw  matorial  brings  a  high  price,  and  might  doubtlen 
be  produced  abundantly  in  the  U.  S. 

Moham'med,  or  Mahom'et,  the  founder  of  Itlam 
(which  is  the  Arabia  name  for  the  Mohammedan  creed), 
the  prophet  of  Motlem  (which  is  the  name  the  professors 
of  this  creed  give  themselves),  b.  at  Meoca  April  20, 
571.  The  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  the  Koreish,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabian  tribes ;  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Caaba  was  hereditarily  entrusted  to  it.  But 
his  family,  Hashem,  was  poor.  Hia  father,  Abdallah,  died 
before  he  was  bom,  and  he  loat  his  mother,  Amena,  a  ner- 
vous and  sickly  woman,  when  he  was  six  years  old ;  two 
years  after,  also,  his  grandfather,  Abd-el-Moottal!b,  died. 
Adopted  by  his  uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  he  made  a  journey  with 
him  to  Syria,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Christian  monk.  With  another  uncle,  Znbeir,  he  after- 
wards travelled  much  in  Northern  Arabia  for  mercan- 
tile purposes.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  served  in  the 
war  against  the  Beni  Kinanah.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year 
he  was  a  shepherd  on  the  pastare-flelda  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mecca.  At  thia  time  he  received  some  employment 
firom  a  linen-trader  named  Saib,  and  having  been  recom- 
mended as  a  smart  and  trustworthy  man  to  a  rich  widow, 
Kadijah,  he  undertook  the  management  of  her  business. 
She  liked  him  so  well  that  she  married  him,  though  she 
waa  fifteen  years  older  than  he ;  and,  considering  himself 
rich  enough,  Mohammed  now  (595)  gave  up  business 
and  devoted  himself  to  religions  meditations.  The  time 
was  very  favorable  for  the  formation  of  a  new  and  more 
spiritual  religion.  Star-worahip,  demon-worship,  and 
idolatry  had  overclouded  the  old  monotheism  of  the  Arabs, 
and  brought  the  religions  instincts  of  the  people  into 
manifold  confusion.  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  widely 
spread  over  the  peninsula,  and  whole  tribes  were  known 
to  have  adopted  them — not  in  their  genuine  form,  but 
mixed  up  with  rabbinical  subtleties  and  heretical  fancies. 
Mohammed  took  part  from  early  youth  in  this  general  fer- 
mentation of  the  religious  state  of  his  nation.  From  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age  he  often  retired  to  a  cave  in 
Mount  Hara,  near  Mecca,  and  here  be  spent  hours  and  days 
in  solitary  contemplations.  In  his  fortieth  year  he  received 
the  first  revelation  concerning  the  new  truth,  but  afterwards 
snch  revelations,  accompanied  by  epileptic  fits  and  spai- 
modic  convulsions,  continued  to  occur  throughout  his  life ; 
from  them  originated  the  Korah  (which  see).  He  began  to 
preach  in  609,  and  entered  upon  his  public  ministry  in  612. 
Hia  first  believers  were  hia  wife,  Kadijah,  some  relatives 
and  friends,  among  whom  were  Abubekr  and  Ali,  but  their 
number  was  small ;  and  when  he  proclaimed  himself  pub- 
licly in  Mecca  as  a  prophet,  he  met  with  ridicule  and  vio- 
lent opposition,  especially  from  his  own  tribe.  It  soon 
became  necessary  for  his  adherents  to  emigrate  and  seek 
refuge  in  Abyssinia,  and  he  himself  was  banished  from  the 
city,  and  lived  concealed  in  a  cavern  in  the  vicinity.  But 
when,  after  three  years'  banishment,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn, he  met  with  better  fortune.  Of  great  importance 
was  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  pilgrims  from  Medina, 
who  carried  the  new  faith  back  to  their  native  town,  where 
they  preached  it  with  decided  success.     Nevertheless,  his 

Sosition  in  Mecca  waa  still  very  dangerous.  Kadijah  died 
ot.  23,  619,  but,  although  he  felt  much  grief  at  her  death, 
he  soon  after  married  several  other  wives.  Abu  Taleb  also 
died.  The  famous  Hedjrah,  or  flight  from  Mecca  to  Me- 
dina (250  miles  N.),  occurred  Sept.  20,  622,  from  which 
date  the  Mohammedan  era  begins.  He  now  built  a  mosque, 
instituted  religious  rites,  and  consolidated  the  congrega- 
tion; but  having  failed  in  his  attempt  at  gaining  over  the 
numerous  Jews  residing  in  and  around  Medina,  be  deter- 
mined to  propagate  the  new  faith,  not  by  preaching,  but 
by  fighting,  and  began  to  attack  the  surrounding  Arabian 
tribes,  the  Jews,  and  the  Christiana.  He  was  very  succeas- 
tal.  In  a  contest  with  the  Meooana  at  Bedr  in  62.3  he  was 
victorious,  and  although  he  met  with  a  heavy  reverse  at 
Ohod  in  624,  and  waa  even  besieged  in  Medina  in  627,  ^ot 
he  made  a  favorable  peace  with  the  Mecoana  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Meanwhile,  he  had  opened  connections  with 
different  foreign  courts — Abyssinia,  Byzantium,  and  Per- 
sia. The  results  of  these  missions  and  some  eampaigns 
which  ensued  were  small,  bnt  when  the  Mecoana  broKe  the 
peace  during  a  war  between  the  prophet  and  Abyaeiaia,  he 


conquered  the  city ;  and  this  event  furthered  more  than 
any  other  the  conversion  of  all  the  .\rabian  tribes  and  their 
consolidation  into  one  people.  In  632  he  undertook  his 
last  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  the  head  of  40,000  dis- 
ciples, shortly  after  which  he  d.  at  Medina,  June  8,  6,32. 
He  left  ten  wives  (of  fourteen,  which  he  had  in  all),  bat 
only  one  child,  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Kadijah  and  the 
wife  of  Ali.  He  was  buried  in  the  mosque  of  Medina,  and 
at  his  tomb  thousands  of  pilgrims  gather  every  year.  Of 
the  numerous  biographies  of  Mohammed,  the  best  are 
Sprenger's,  in  German  (3  vols.,  1861,  1862,  1865),  and 
Muir's,  in  English  (4  vols.,  1861).     Clemevs  Petebse.y. 

Mohammed,  the  name  of  four  Ottoman  aultans :  Mo- 
HAiniED  1.  (1413-21),  b.  in  1387,  the  youngest  son  of  Ba- 
jaiet  I.  When  his  father  died,  one  year  after  the  battle 
of  Angora  (1402),  and  Tamerlane  retired  behind  the  Oxna, 
the  Ottoman  empire  waa  divided  between  the  four  sons  of 
Bajazet,  but  Mohammed  defeated  and  pat  to  death  his 
three  brothers,  and  became  sole  ruler  in  1413.  Although 
his  whole  reign  was  filled  with  wars  against  the  Venetiaaii, 
Bedreddin  the  Reformer,  Mnstapha  the  Pretender,  Perria, 
etc.,  he  was  a  peace-loving  man,  and  ahowed  great  noble- 
ness towards  his  allies  and  towards  rebels,  whom  he  for- 
gave. He  built  the  mosqne  of  Adrianople. — Mohamned  II. 
(1451-81),  b.  at  Adrianople  in  1430,  the  aon  and  successor 
of  Amurath  II.,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  princes  of 
the  Ottoman  dynasty — valiant,  sagacious,  equally  able  in 
the  eamp  and  the  oonncil.  He  apoke  Arabic,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Iiatin,  was  well  versed  in  geography  and 
mathematias,  nnderatood  drawing,  even  painted ;  nerer- 
theleaa,  thoae- features  of  hia  oharaoter  which  impress  the 
student  most  strongly  are  hia  oruelty  and  treachery.  On 
May  29, 1453,  he  took  Oonatantinople  by  atorm,  and  gave 
it  up  to  plunder  and  massacre  for  three  days.  Although 
fearfully  devastated,  the  city  recovered,  nevertheless,  very 
soon  ;  he  rebuilt  it,  made  it  his  capital,  and  induced  the 
Greeks,  in  whoae  bands  were  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  place,  to  return  by  proclaiming  religious  freedom. 
After  the  death  of  John  Hunyady,  who  successfully  checked 
his  progress  in  theN.  W.  for  some  time,  he  conquered  Ser- 
bia and  Bosnia  in  1458;  in  1460,  Morea;  in  1461,  Trebi- 
sond.  From  Scandarbeg  he  sustained  some  very  heavy 
losses,  bnt  after  the  death  of  this  prinoe  he  alao  conquered 
Albania  in  1467.  In  1474  he  took  CaSa  and  Tana  from 
the  Genoese ;  in  1480,  Negroponte  and  Lomnos  firom  Venice, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands  from  Naples.  His  attack  on  Rhodes 
in  the  same  year  waa  repelled,  bnt  he  was  j  ust  preparing  for  a 
aeoond  attack  and  an  invasion  of  Italy,  where  ne  had  already 
occupied  Otranto,  when  he  d.  in  a  campaign  against  Persia 
He  conquered  in  all  twelve  independent  empires  and  201 
oities.— MoHAKHKD  III.  (1595-1603),  b.  in  1556,  the  soa 
and  successor  of  Amurath  III. ;  eonquered  Erlan  Sept  21, 
1596,  and  defeated  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  in  Ihi 
battle  on  the  plains  of  Keresztes,  Oct.  23  same  year.  Undei 
him  the  signs  of  decadence  of  the  Turkish  power  began  ti 
show  themselves  in  insubordination  in  the  army,  corrup- 
tion in  the  administration,  and  intrigues  in  the  ruling 
family.— Mobakmed  IV.  (1648-87),  b.  in  1642,  the  eon  and 
suooeasor  of  Ibrahim  I.,  who  was  atrangled  by  the  Jani- 
saries.  Ho  was  a  man  without  talent  or  energy,  and  took 
no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  the  wara  with  the  Venetiana,  Hungarians,  and 
other  nations  were  conducted  with  various  sucoess,  bat 
afterwards  the  Turkish  army  met  with  fearful  rererMS. 
Defeated  at  Chotyn  in  1673,  ronted  completely  by  Sobieiki 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna  (Sept.  12,  1(183),  beaten  at  Mo- 
hacs  (Aug.  12,  1687),  it  marched  to  Oonstantinople,  de- 
posed Mohammed,  and  raised  his  brother,  Solyman  III., 
to  the  throne.  Mohammed  was  kept  in  prison  till  hii 
death,  in  1692. 

IHoham'medanism,  the  religion  founded  by  Moham- 
med, and  professed,  according  to  recent  estimates,  by 
about  180,000,000  human  beings,  teaches,  in  opposition  to 
the  various  idolatrous  religions  which  it  has  succeeded  in 
superseding,  a  strong  theism,  essentially  the  same  w  that 
taught  by  Judaism  and  Christianity,  from  which  it  wu 
borrowed.  "There  ia  no  God  but  God"  ia  the  principal 
tenet  in  Mohammedan  dogmatics,  and  be  has  created  the 
world  and  the  immortal  soul  of  man,  whose  life  on  earth 
he  shall  judge  and  reward  or  punish  in  a  future  state.  But 
the  further  development  of  this  idea,  espeoially  of  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  mankind,  is  narrow,  fantastic,  and 
arbitrary.  Before  the  almighty  power  of  Allah  the  free-»ill 
of  man  vanishes ;  Mohammedanism  is  fatalism.  Neverthe- 
less, the  idea  of  fate  has  often  inspired  the  Moslems  ^'^■^'^ 
fanatical  enthusiasm,  while  it  aeema  never  to  have  affecltd 
in  a  restrictive  manner  the  progress  of  their  civilliation,  ana 
appears  seldom  to  have  weight  down  individual  life  with  its 
crushing  burden.  The  reason  is,  that  although  the  pri™'- 
tive  oonception  of  the  idea  is  very  decided  and  even  rigid, 
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its  farther  development  ia  forttmately  vague,  wanting  In 
consequence,  and  apt  to  evaporate  in  mystioiam.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  idea  of  the  jnetioe  of  Allah  is  narrowed 
— not  to  my  deaeerated — by  the  childish  and  aensuons  pic- 
tures of  heaven  and  hell  with  which  Mohammed  inflamed 
the  imagination  of  hia  followers ;  and  the  only  thing  which 
tives  these  pictures  from  becoming  ludicrous  and  detest- 
able ii  a  certain  delicate  poetical  atmosphere  which  aur- 
ranndt  them  and  softens  their  coarser  lines.  Leaat  attractive 
is  the  delineation  which  the  Koran  givea  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  history.  Immediately  after  the  above  pasaage 
foUowa,  "  and  Mohammed  is  his  apostle."  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ  are  acknowledged  as  propheta 
sent  by  Qod,  but  Mohammed  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  proph- 
ecy and  the  Koran  the  final  revelation.  To  a  Christian 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  Mohammedanism  ia  a  pitiful 
delusion ;  in  the  eyea  of  modem  science  it  ia  only  miaer- 
able  atoir. 

As  the  dogmaties  of  Hohammedanism,  ao  also  ita  morala, 
contain  many  pointa  whioh  command  reapeet  and  aympa- 
thy,  though  they  too  are  often  diaflgnred  by  narrowing 
peculiaritiea  of  time  and  place,  and  sometimes  even  dis- 
torted by  wanton  vagaries.  The  five  principal  oommand- 
menta  in  the  moral  code  of  Islam,  aymboliied  in  Moham- 
medan art  by  the  hand  with  ita  five  fingers,  are  prayer, 
almagiring,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  and  war  againat  the  in- 
fidel. The  influence  which  theae  five  commandments  exer- 
cised in  the  time  when  they  actually  bore  away  over  the 
Moslem  mind  ia  very  apparent  in  hiatory.  But  at  preaent 
only  the  first  of  them  has  maintidned  its  authority  intact ; 
that  of  the  last  is  entirely  lost,  and  that  of  the  three 
others  ia  disputed,  or  at  leaat  anbjeet  to  eommentaries  of  a 
doabtfbl  eharaster.  Travellers  in  Mohammedan  countries 
speak  with  nnqnalifiad  praise  of  the  earnestness,  sincerity, 
and  devotion  with  whion  the  Moslem  performs  hia  pi«y«n 
several  times  a  day  after  careful  ablution,  kneeling  on  hia 
prayer-carpet  in  any  place  if  he  cannot  go  to  the  moaqne, 
and  with  hia  face  turned  toward  Meeesk  But  it  must  be 
rememlwrad  that  prayer  ia  the  only  form  of  divine  aervice 
whioh  lalam  possessee,  especially  since  pilgrimage  haa  gone 
somewhat  out  of  use :  Mohammedanism  haa  no  priesthood 
and  forms  no  Chuieh.  The  two  most  striking  featorea, 
however,  of  Moslem  ethies  are  the  practice  of  polygamy  and 
the  Dsnry  law.  The  Koran  knows  not  that  polygamy  ii  so 
&r  from  being  natniml — ^not  to  speak  of  ita  relation  to  any 
higher  ideal — that  Nature  herself  begins  to  eliminate  it 
(rem  the  aaimal  kingdom  long  before  even  the  faintest 
foreboding  of  a  moral  oosiseiousness  haa  dawned  upon  the 
Bonl.  The  Koran  aoknowledges  and  enoouragee  polygamy, 
and  it  eziat*  in  all  Mohammedan  oountriea,  with  all  ita 
det«rioi»ting  and  weakening  eonaequenees,  spiritual  and 
bodily.  The  nanry  law  ia  very  oarioua.  The  Koran  for- 
bids the  Moslem  to  lend  money  on  interest.  As,  now,  mod- 
em eivilliation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  eziata  an 
interest-bearing  capital  which  allowa  certain  members  of 
society  to  devote  themselves  not  to  the  mere  maintenance, 
but  to  the  progress  of  society,  and  as  this  state  of  affairs 
haa  never  been  doubted  by  any  moral  philosophy  origi- 
nating from  the  Christian  theology,  it  is  surprising  to 
hear  that  there  ia  a  moral  code  which  condemna  it,  and 
which  at  timea  has  enforced  its  opposite  commandments 
without  hurting  the  progreaa  of  inaustry,  commerce,  and 

S moral  eiviliiation.    (For  further  information  see  KoRAS, 
OHAMMED,  ShIAHS,  and  SUNXAS.)      CLKIIB!«g  Pbtemeic. 

Moha'ret  the  north-weateramoat  county  of  Arisona. 
Area,  tiOO  square  milea.  It  ia  bounded  M.  by  TTtah  and 
Nevstda  and  W.  by  Nevada  and  California.  The  Colorado 
Biver  traverses  this  county  through  its  deep  oafion,  and 
afterwards  washes  a  large  part  of  the  W.  Dorder.  The 
cAinty  is  partly  very  rugged  and  partly  arid  plains.  It 
is  nowhere  fertile  except  where  irrigated.  Gold  and  silver 
mining  are  the  leading  industries.  Cap.  Mohave  City. 
Pop.  17». 

Mohave  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mohave  oo.,  Ara.,  on 
the  Colorado  River,  just  above  Fort  Mohave,  in  a  fertile 
legion  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit  culture. 

Mohave  Desert,  a  large  basin  of  Southern  Califomia, 
mostly  in  San  Bernardino  co.,  having  bnt  few  streams,  none 
of  which  reach  the  sea.  It  is  not  a  desert,  for  in  large  areas 
of  this  region  abundant  pasturage  is  found,  and  water  is 
readily  obtained  in  wells.  Parts  of  this  valley  are  intensely 
hot  in  summer. 

Mohave  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  Tnma  division  of  the 
Pima- Apache  stock,  having  a  large  reservation  in  Arizona, 
on  the  rivers  Mohave  and  Colorado,  known  to  the  Spaniards 
as  Jam^jabs  and  Coaninaa.  They  number  some  4000,  of 
whom  828  live  on  the  reaervation  and  cultivate  the  soil,  the 
nst  are  wanderers,  and  all  are  quite  uncivilised. 

Mohave  (or  Mojave)  River  rises  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Mountains  in  San  Bernardino  oo.,  Cal.,  flows  N., 


and  finally  sinks  in  an  alkaline  marsh  in  the  so-ealled 
Mohave  Desert. 

Mo'hawk,  post-v.  of  Herkimer  oo.,  N.  T.,  It  milea  E. 
of  Utica,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  has  4  churches,  1  bank,  1 
newspaper,  4  hotels,  a  furnace,  a  machine-snop,  street  rail- 
ways, and  stores.     Pop.  1404. 

Charles  A.  Tcckkr,  Eo.  "  Mobawe  Indxpendent." 

Mohawk,  tp.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  N.  T.,  on  the  N.  aide 
of  the  Mohawk  River,  contains  FoHDA  (whioh  see),  the 
county-seat,  and  other  villages.    Pop.  3015. 

Mohawk  River,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Hudson, 
surpassing  in  volume  that  stream  above  its  confluence.  It 
rises  in  Lewis  eo.,  uid  after  a  generally  eastward  course 
reaches  the  Hudson  at  Cohoea.  It  aSbrda  valuable  water- 
power,  and  flowa  through  a  valley  famed  for  ita  beauty. 

Mohawks,  Mahaqnas,  or  Maqnas,  the  moat  eaat- 
em  of  the  original  "  Fijre  Nationa "  of  New  York,  who 
constituted  the  "  League  of  the  Hodenosaunee,"  or  con- 
federacy of  the  Iroquois.  They  were  called  in  their  own 
language  Agmeque  or  Gagmeque,  and  were  the  most  war- 
like tribe  of  the  league,  inhabiting  chiefiy  the  valley  of  the 
river  which  bears  their  name.  Allies  of  the  English  in 
their  wars  with  the  French  and  American  colonists,  they, 
after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  migrated  to  Canada  (1784) 
with  their  chief,  the  celebrated  Joseph  Brandt,  and  settled 
on  the  Grand  Biver,  where  several  liundred  still  remain. 
Portions  of  the  Bible  were  translated  into  Mohawk  by 
Brandt,  and  grammara  have  been  published  by  Bruyas 
and  Harcoux. 

Mohee'lev,  or  Moghilev,  government  of  Russia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Dnieper,  between  laL  52°  and  55°  N.  Area, 
18,234  aquare  miles.  Pop.  908,858.  The  ground  is  a  level 
or  slightly  undulating  plain,  the  soil  very  fertile,  and  the 
olimate  mild ;  which  circumstances,  together  with  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants,  have  made  Mo- 
heelev  one  of  the  richest  provincea  of  Russia.  Corn,  tim- 
ber (especially  masts),  and  cattle  are  largely  produced  and 
carried  on  the  Dnieper  to  the  ports  of  the  Block  Sea. 

Moheelev,  or  Moghilev,  town  of  Russia,  the  capital 
of  the  government  of  Moheelev,  on  the  Dnieper.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  well-built  town,  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and  the  residence  of 
many  of  the  Russian  nobility.  It  has  many  good  edu- 
cational institutions,  several  manufactures,  and  a  lively 
export-trade  in  com,  hides,  leather,  wax,  and  honey 
through  the  porta  of  the  Baltic  and  thoae  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Ita  cathedral,  bnilt  in  1780,  ia  a  very  fine  building.  Pop. 
38,922. 

Moheelev,  or  Moghilev,  town  of  Ruasia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Podolia,  on  the  Dniester.  It  ia  a  beautifully- 
situated  and  thriving  town,  with  9930  inhabitants. 

Mohe'gans,  or  Mohic'ans,  a  tribe  of  Indians  for- 
merly inhabiting  a  considerable  part  of  New  England  and 
part  of  what  ia  now  New  Tork  aa  far  W.  aa  the  Hudson 
River.  They  were  of  Algonkin  stock,  and  were  tributary  to 
the  Iroquois.  They  were,  after  the  advent  of  the  Europeans, 
broken  up  into  amall  bands,  and  generally  appear  to  have 
been  friendly  to  the  colonists  and  hostile  to  their  Indian 
enemiea.  A  remnant  of  this  tribe  long  dwelt  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  where  a  few  of  their  descendanta  atill  remain.  R{l- 
icB  of  the  Mohegans  are  found  also  with  other  tribes,  espe- 
cially at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  among  the  Munsees  in  Kan- 
sas.  Uncaa,  their  most  famous  ohief,  wtui  a  Pequot  by  birth. 

Mohic'an,  poat-tp.  of  Aahland  Co.,  0.    Pop.  1561. 

Mohl,  von  (Julius),  b.  at  Stuttgart  Oet  28,  1800; 
studied  Oriental  languages,  especially  Persian  and  Chi- 
nese, at  Tubingen,  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford;  became 
profeaaor  of  Persian  at  the  Coll6ge  de  France  in  1845,  and 
in  1852  director  of  the  Oriental  department  of  the  national 
printing-office.  Hia  principal  work  ia  hia  edition  of  Fir- 
dousi's  Shah  Nameh  (Paris,  1838-66)  for  the  ColltctioH 
Orimtalc— His  brother,  Huoo  vox  MoHL,  b.  at  Stuttgart 
Apr.  8, 1805,  studied  medicine  and  natural  science  at  Til- 
bingen,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  botany  and  direotor 
of  the  botanical  garden  in  that  city  in  1835.  D.  Mar.  31, 
1872.  He  was  the  most  eminent  vegetable  anatomist  of 
his  day.  His  principal  works  are  Ueber  dm  Ba»  und  dat 
Winden  der  Rankm  uad  SeUinmflafaen  (1827),  Beitrdge 
«ur  Anatomie  m<d  Pkyiologit  a*r  Otw&ekte  (1834),  amd 
GrvndMUge  *ur  Anatomie  w>d  Phgtiologie  der  vegetabili- 
tcheii  ZtlU  (1851),  and  a  large  number  of  memoirs,  the 
principal  onea  collected  in  his  Y»rmitchte  Schri/tm. 

Mtthler  (JoBAira  Adam),  b.  at  Ingersheim,  WHrtem- 
berg,  May  6, 1798 ;  studied  theology  at  several  of  the  most 

Srominetat  universities  of  Germany,  both  Protestant  and 
.Oman  Catholic ;  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  1819 ;  became  professor  of  theology  at      ^ 
Tubingen  in  1825,  and  at  Munion  in  1835,  and  d.  there 
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Apr.  12, 1838.  His  principal  works  are  Die  Binkeit  in  der 
Kirche,  oder  dai  Priueip  det  Katholicimui  (1825),  and  faia 
Symholib  (1832),  which  latter  work  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  English  in  1832  by  Rob- 
ertson. It  is  a  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  and 
an  inf^nious  attempt  to  idealize  it  by  means  of  modern 
Protestant  philosophy  and  theology.  It  was  ably  answered 
by  Nitzsoh,  Marheinoke,  and  especially  by  his  Protestant 
colleague,  Dr.  Banr,  in  consequence  of  which  the  author 
removed  to  Munich. 

Mohs  (Friedricb),  b.  Jan.  29, 1773,  at  Gemrode,  An- 
halt ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle  and  at  the  mining 
school  of  Freiberg ;  travelled  much  in  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  conntries ;  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Qriltz  in 
1811,  at  Freiberg  in  1817,  at  Vienna  in  1826,  and  d.  at 
Agordo,  Venetia,  Sept.  29, 1839,  His  principal  works  are 
Orxmdrin  der  MIntralogie  (1822-24)  and  An/angtgrunde 
der  Naturijenchichte  da  Mintralreicke  (1832), 

Moin'gona,  post-v.  of  Boone  eo.,  la.,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R,, 
has  coal-mines  and  manufactures  of  flour  and  stone-ware. 

Moir  (Datid  Macbeth),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Musselburgh, 
Scotland,  Jan.  5,  1798 ;  received  his  medical  education ; 
became  in  1817  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  at 
Musselburgh,  where  he  was  settled  till  his  death.  He  soon 
became  widely  known  as  "  Delta,"  fk'om  the  letter  A  ap- 
pended to  his  numerous  poems  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  that  time.  His  Legend  of  Oenevieve  (1824),  Life  of  Man- 
lie  Waueh,  a  novel  (1828),  Hietorg  of  Medicine  (1831),  Do- 
meetie  Vrriee  (18-16),  and  his  lectures  on  Poetical  Literature 
(1851)  are  all  of  value.    D.  at  Dumfries  July  6, 1851. 

Moi'ra*  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  N.  T.,  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R,,  has  1  newspaper  and  lumber  and 
starch  manufactures.     Pop,  2064. 

A,  N.  MEnCHANT,  PCB.  OF  "  JOCBSAL." 

Moira,  Earl  of.    See  Rawdoit  (Lord  Francis). 

Moire'  Antique'  [Fr,  moire  is  the  English  mohair"],  a 
name  given  to  the  best  kinds  of  watered  silk.  Broad  silks 
of  good  quality  are  first  dampened,  then  carefully  and 
smoothly  folded,  and  lastly  submitted  to  great  pressure. 
On  drying,  the  curious  lines  called  watering  appear  in  the 
fabric, 

Moissac',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tam- 
et-Garonno,  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  grain  and 
flour,  also  in  wool,  wine,  oil,  saffron,  and  salt.    Pop,  10,445. 

Molcel'nmne  Hill,  post-v.,  cap,  of  Calaveras  co.,  Cal., 
li  miles  from  Mokolumno  River,  in  the  centre  of  a  quartz- 
mining  region,  has  2  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  4  stage- 
lines,  and  3  hotels.     Fop,  850,  Wii.  Jukes. 

Mok'ena,  post-v.  of  Frankfort  tp.,  Will  oo..  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R. 

Mo'la  di  Ba'rif  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bari  delle  Pnglie.  It  is  pleasantly  and  healthfully 
situated  on  the  Adriatic,  about  12  miles  S.  £,  of  Bari.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  there  are  some  re- 
spectable buildings.  The  harbor  is  small  but  good,  and 
the  traffic  is  animated  l>oth  by  sea  and  land.  The  highroad 
to  Bari  is,  for  some  distance  from  this  town,  flanked  by  en- 
chanting gardens,  which  rise  on  one  hand  to  the  rich  olive- 
orowned  hills,  and  on  the  other  descend  to  the  sea.  Pop. 
in  1874, 11,976. 

IWoIas'ses  [Lat.  mellaceui,  from  mel,  "honey"],  or 
Tf6acle  (the  Syrupus  /uecut,  theriacOf  or  Sacchari  /mx, 
of  the  pharmacopoeias),  ^  thick,  dark-colored  syrup,  pro- 
duced during  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  consisting  es- 
sentially of  nncrystallizable  sugar,  water,  coloring-matter, 
and  various  impurities.  It  is  in  part  the  product  of  the 
sugar-plantations  (known  as  West  India  and  \ew  Orleans 
molasses),  and  in  part  comes  from  the  sugar-refineries  of 
other  countries  (sugar-house  molasses).  The  latter  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  centrifugal  process,  by  claying,  and  the  other 
operations  of  sugar-refining.  (See  Sugar,  Manitfacturb 
or.)  Molasses  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  sugar,  es- 
pecially by  the  poorer  olassos,  and  is  imported  in  consider- 
able quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  Ren  (which  see). 

IHoI'dan,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  rises  in  the  BShmerwald 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  3750  feet,  flows  first  in  a 
south-eastern,  then  in  a  northern  direction,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Budweis,  and  joins  the  Elbe  opposite  Mclnik  after 
a  course  of  276  miles. 

llIolda'Tia«  province  of  Ronmania,  bounded  W.  by 
Oalicia  and  Transylvania,  S,  by  Wallachia  and  Turkey, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Danube,  and  E.  and  N, 
by  the  Black  Sea  and  Russia,  Area,  20,118  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,462,105.  The  western  part  is  billy,  covered  with 
spurs  of  the  Carpathians,  which  are  said  to  he  rich  in  pre- 
cious metals  and  other  kinds  of  useful  minerals.  Mines 
are  very  little  worked,  however,  and  rock-salt  is  the  only 


mineral  extensively  produced.  The  middle  and  etslem 
part  of  the  country  is  a  low  and  level  plain,  watered  by  the 
Serith  and  Pruth,  two  affluents  of  the  Danube,  and  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  Wheat  and  wine  are  produced  in  large  qusn- 
tities,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  l»id  out  u 
pasture-land  or  covered  with  immense  forests.  Herds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  on  the  pastures ;  the  lat- 
ter especially  are  exported  in  great  numbers  to  Austris  snd 
Prussia.  Numerous  swine  are  fed  in  the  forests,  and  bee-cul- 
ture forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Stags,  wild- 
boars,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  abound.  The  inlubitaiiK 
are  a  mild,  good-natured,  industrious,  and  intelligent  nee, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  nobility,  who  enjoy  all  kinda 
of  luxury  and  refinement,  they  live  under  almost  abject 
conditions.  Their  houses,  even  in  the  towns,  are  mod 
huts,  their  beds  a  skin,  their  furniture  a  few  kitchen  ntes. 
sils.  The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church, 
but  Armenians,  Turks,  Jews  (numbering  over  60,000),  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  Protestants  are  tolerated  and  enjoy 
equal  political  rights.  The  language  generally  spoken  is 
a  Latin  dialect,  mixed  with  Slavonic  and  Turkish  elements, 
but  nearer  to  the  original  Roman  tongue  than  the  Italisn 
language ;  with  this  the  Russian,  Turkish,  Greek,  Huiiffs- 
rian,  Italian,  and  German  languages  mingle  in  endlcrs 
confusion ;  the  gypsies  speak  a  dialect  of  Sanskrit,  and  the 
Jews  bad  Gorman  or  worse  Spanish.  Education  is  in  s 
very  backward  state;  in  1841  there  were  only  14  public 
elementary  schools,  with  1244  pupils,  in  the  whole  pror- 
ince :  but  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  country  is 
rapidly  progressing  under  its  new  government,  established 
in  1866.     (For  further  information  see  Rouvaxia.) 

Mole  [Dutch,  fiio2],  a  name  applied  primarily  to  imsll 
insectivorous  mammals  of  Europe  ( Talpa  Europea  and  T. 
emca),  distingnished  by  their  oylindrieal  or  barrel-shaped 
body,  little-defined  neck,  and  broad,  flattened  fore  feet,  or, 
in  other  words,  adaptation  for  digging  and  subtertanesn 
life;  and  (2)  extenaed  secondarily  to  analogous  mamnuils 
more  or  less  related  in  structure  and  affinities.  It  is  there- 
fore popularly  bestowed  on  (1)  all  the  various  species  of 
Talpikb  Talpidx,  with  or  without  some  qualifying  sd- 
jeotives,  found  in  different  parts  of  the  northern  hem- 
isphere ;  (2)to  the  species  of  CHRrBOCHU>RiDiC,or  "golden 
moles,"  which  inhabit  Africa ;  and  (3)  to  certain  rodents 
adapted  for  subterranean  life;  e.  g.  the  Spalacina  or 
"sand-moles"  and  "mole  rats"  of  the  family  Mdrio£. 
(See  TAi.piici(  and  Molb-Rat.)  Thbo.  Gill. 

Mol6  (Louis  Matrieu),  b.  at  Parii  Jan.  S4, 1781;  wis 
educated  in  Switzerland  and  England ;  attended  afterwanlf 
the  Eeole  Polytechnique  of  Paris  ;  published  in  1806  his 
Emaie  de  Morale  et  Politique,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  Napoleon  by  their  defence  of  monarehioal  principles : 
held  different  offices  in  the  civil  service  during  the  Empire : 
was  made  a  count  and  peer  of  France,  which  dignities  were 
conferred  by  the  Bourbons ;  became  minister  of  marine  in 
1817,  of  foreign  affairs  in  1830,  and  prime  minister  from 
1836  to  1839 ;  retired  from  political  life  after  the  eonp  d'ilat, 
and  d.  at  Champl&treux  Nov.  23,  1855. 

Mole-Criclcet,  a  name  given  to  the  burrowing  crickets, 
and  primarily  to  those  of  the  genus  Oryllotalpa.  In  the 
tr,  S,  they  are  most  common  in  the  South,  They  are  more 
commonly  found  in  wet  ground,  and  some  species  are  rerj 
destructive  to  crops.  Theo.  Oill. 

Molecnlar  Tolames.  See  VoLrass,  HoLEcnuR,  by 
Prof.  Henry  Wdrtx,  A.  M. 

Molecule.    See  Chehistrt. 

Mole«Rat,  a  name  given  to  certain  remarkable  rodents 
of  the  family  Muridss,  but  differing  from  all  other  rsts  in 
their  mole-like  habits  and  appearance,  and  in  their  rudi- 
mentary eyes.  They  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  ani  in- 
habit Asia  and  Africa.  They  have  been  diSerentiated  into 
the  genera  Spalax,  SKizomt/»,  Beterocephalae,  BatXjtrgia, 
Georhyekne,  HeliopKobiue,  SIphneu;  and  SUobiiu,  and  com- 
bined in  a  £amily  designated  Spalacidee.  These,  however, 
only  agree  in  physiological  adaptation,  and  widely  differ 
structurally,  the  first  six  genera  being  nearly  related  to 
the  MurinsB  and  the  last  two  to  the  Arvicolinse. 

Theo.  Giu. 

Mo'letchoU  (Jacob),  b.  at  Hersogenbasoh,  Holltod, 
Aug.  9,  1822;  studied  medicine  at  Heidelberg;  beg*"  '" 
practise  at  Utrecht ;  lectured  on  physiology  at  Heidelberg 
from  1847  to  1854,  but  was  considered  to  endanger  religion 
and  morals  by  his  views  of  the  absolute  relation  between 
the  lowest  material  conditions  and  the  highest  spiritusl 
manifestations  of  human  life;  received  a  professorship  st 
Zurich  in  1856,  and  removed  in  1861  to  Turin.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  Phyiiolngie  der  Nahrungemittel  and  Lt\rt 
der  \ahrungmiltcl  (1830),  which  latter  was  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  E.  Bonner  in  1858,  under  the  title  of  Jj" 
Chemielrg  of  Food  and  Diet;  Vrtacie  und  Wirkmgi*'" 
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Lr\rt  m>m  £tb*»  (1867),  and  Vand&r  Selbttbettimmunj  im 
Ltben  tier  Mtiuckktit  (1871). 

IHoles'irorth  (Guilford  Lindsat),  brother  of  Rev. 
William  IfaaBan,  b.  at  Millbrook,  England,  in  1828;  wan 
edueatad  at  the  College  of  Civil  Engineers,  Putney ;  served 
•n  apprenticeship  on  the  London  and  North-wostern  Rail- 
way ^perfected  his  studies  in  mechanical  engineering  under 
Sir  William  Fairbaim  at  Manchester ;  superintended  the 
constmction  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  of  the  royal 
arsenal  at  Woolwich  in  1854-55;  was  for  several  years  a 
consulting  engineer  in  London;  went  to  Ceylon  in  1859; 
became  chief  engineer  and  director-general  of  the  railways 
in  that  island,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  consulting  en- 
gineer to  the  government  of  India.  His  Poeket-book  of 
Engiiuering  Formul*  passed  through  six  editions  in  a 
single  year,  and  is  recognised  as  a  standard  work  in  the 
profession. 

Moleaworth  (Sir  Williah),  Bart.,  b.  at  Camberwell, 
a  suburb  of  London,  England,  May  23,  1810;  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy  in  1823;  studied  at  the  Univorsity  of  Cam- 
bridge, bat  wa«  obliged  to  leave  on  aocoont  of  having  chal- 
lenged a  tutor  to  Agbt  a  dnel ;  finished  his  education  at 
Edinburgh  University  and  in  Germany ;  travelled  through 
Europe ;  became  in  1831  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  reform 
measures ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  East  Cornwall 
Deo.,  1832 ;  was  an  intimate  ftiend  of  Bentham  and  James 
I  Mill,  of  whose  opinions  he  was  a  leading  exponent  in  Par- 
I  liamont;  founded  the  London  Revim  in  1835,  which  he 
I  merged  in  the  Weitmintter  Bemew  in  1836,  and  published 
!  at  great  expense  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  nork*  of 
Thomat  Jfooben  (16  vols,,  1839—45),  of  which  he  presented 
eopiee  to  the  leading  libraries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  left  unfinished  a  Life  of  Hobbet,  which  remains  un- 
published. 8ir  William  Molesworth  was  the  first  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  horrors  of  the  convict  system  then 
in  vogue,  and  to  the  maladministration  of  the  colonial 
office,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  eS'eoting  a  radical 
j  otiange  in  both  these  important  branches  of  the  adminis- 
I  tration.  In  1853  he  beoame  first  commissioner  of  public 
worlEs  in  the  cabinet  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1855 
seeietary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  Lord  Palmerston's  first 
cabinet.  This  appointment  was  hailed  with  great  enthn- 
siasm  by  the  colonies,  but  before  any  considerable  results 
could  be  derived  from  his  policy  Molesworth  d.  in  London, 
Oot.  22, 1855.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged  to  the  ordinary 
limit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  figured 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  age. 

Molesworth  (William  Nawad),  b.  at  Millbrook,  near 
Southampton,  England,  Nov.  8,  1816;  was  educated  at 
King's  School,  Canterbury,  St.  John's  and  Pembroke  col- 
leges, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1839;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England ;  beoame  incumbent  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Manchester,  in  1841,  and  vicar  of  St.  Clement  Spot- 
land,  Rochdale,  in  1844.  He  has  published,  Iwsides  several 
minor  works,  a  Hittorj/  of  tke  Reform  Bill  of  18SS  ( 1864),  a 
Aero  Syiletn  of  Moral  Phitotojphy  (1867),  and  a  Hiatory  of 
England  from  tha  YtarlSSO  (3  vols.,  1871-73).  A  new  edi- 
tion brings  this  valuable  work  to  the  year  1874,  making  it 
the  only  reliable  history  of  England  during  the  period 
within  the  memory  of  the  younger  generation  of  readers.  It 
is  very  highly  commended  by  the  celebrated  John  Bright, 
who  is  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Molesworth  at  Rochdale. 

MoIfet'ta«  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  provinoe  of 
Bari  delle  Pnglie,  in  lat.  41°  13'  N.,  Ion.  16°  39'  £.,  stands 
on  a  little  peninsula  sarronnded  by  the  Adriatic  except  on 
the  S.  Its  external  aspect  is  attractive,  but  within  all  is 
narrow  and  gloomy,  with  the  exception  of  some  fine  ehurohes 
and  other  public  buildings.  A  commodious  and  seonre 
harbor,  however,  and  its  central  position,  make  this  place 
one  of  the  chief  markets  of  the  province,  both  for  imports 
and  exports,  the  latter  consisting  of  grain,  wine,  almonds, 
olive  oil,  etc.  There  is  also  considerable  industry  here  in 
the  way  of  small  manufactures.  The  origin  of  Molfet- 
ta  is  not  well  known,  but  it  was  probably  founded  about 
the  same  time  as  was  Amalfl  (300  a.  d.).  '  Its  medieeval 
life  was  that  of  Southern  Italy  generally.  Pop.  in  1874, 
26,829. 

Moliire  (Jeah  Baptistb  Poqobliic),  b.  in  Paris  Jan. 
15, 1622.  His  father,  M.  Poquelin,  was  a  tradesman  and 
mechanic  {tapinier)  of  good  standing  and  connected  with 
the  court,  from  which  he  received  the  title  of  valet  de 
chambre.  This  title  was  afterwards  conferred  on  the  son, 
and  has  given  rise  to  many  absurdities,  as  if  Moliire  had 
been  a  simple  valet,  and  his  comedies  mere  amusements 
gotten  up  to  humor  his  master.  The  son  was  educated  in 
his  father's  shop  till  his  fifteenth  year,  when  be  was  sent 
to  the  college  at  Clermont,  one  of  the  best  educational  in- 
stitutions at  that  time.  He  also  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Gassendi,  and  after  fin- 
ishing his  college  course  (1642)  he  studied  law  for  a  oonpla 


of  years.     He  was  just  about  entering  into  a  professional 

Sosition  when  he  happened  to  iSall  desperately  in  love  with 
(adeleine  B6jart,  an  actress  belonging  to  a  troop  of 
■trolling  actors  playing  in  Paris.  At  once  he  gave  up  his 
profession,  left  Paris  (1645),  assumed  the  name  of  Mofiire, 
and  strolled  around  in  the  provinces  for  twelve  years — first 
as  an  actor,  then  also  as  an  author,  and  at  last  oven  as  a 
manager.  Very  little  is  known  about  his  life  in  the  prov- 
inces, except  that  he  made  a  name  for  himself  and  his 
troop.  In  1653  he  brought  his  first  original  oomedy 
L'Elourdi  (translated  into  English  by  Dryden  under  the 
title  of  ijir  Martin  Marall)  on  the  stage  in  Lyons,  and 
with  decided  success.  In  1657  he  represented  another 
original  play.  La  D(pit  amoureur,  with  equal  success  in 
Nantes,  and  in  1658  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  exertions, 
to  play  in  Paris  for  the  court  and  the  king.  Paris  had  at 
that  time  two  stationary  theatres — one  in  the  HOtel  de 
Bourgogne,  where  Comeille's  tragedies  were  performed, 
and  the  other  in  the  HOtel  de  Petit-Bourbon,  where  was 
represented  by  Italian  comedians  the  so-called  mmmedia 
delP  arte,  a  sort  of  farce,  whose  characters  comprised  only 
a  few  fixed  types,  whose  plot  consisted  of  extravagant  sit- 
uations, and  whose  dialogue  was  mostly  improvised.  Mo- 
Hire  pleased.  His  troop  received  the  title  of  "  troupe  de 
Monsiear,"  and  was  allowed  to  perform  alurnately  with 
the  Italian  comedians.  Next  year  he  brought  on  the  stage 
Lat  Prfcienaet  ridicule:  It  was  hailed  by  the  audience 
with  the  exclamation,  "  Toilik,  la  vraie  eomidie  I"  It  had 
a  run  of  four  months,  although  the  prices  were  trebled. 
It  was  not  only  a  success,  but  a  victory ;  the  Italian  oomedy 
was  defeated.  In  1661,  Moliire's  troop  removed,  under 
the  name  of  "  troupe  dn  roi "  and  with  a  yearly  pension 
of  7000  livres,  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  thus  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  the  renowned  institution  the  Th£&tre  Fran- 
f  ais.  Let  Prlcieutet  ridieulee  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  the  true  comedy;  all  modem  comedy  before  Moliire 
was  farce.  The  plots  and  the  characters  were  formed  only 
with  a  view  to  comical  efi°ect.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
probability,  psychological  truth,  or  moral  impression. 
With  respect  to  his  plot,  MoliSre  made  no  decisive  prog- 
res^  Although  some  of  his  plays — as,  for  instanoe, 
L'Mcole  dea  Femmet  (1663) — were  models  of  brilliant  com- 
position, yet  he  never  thought  of  using  the  situations  as  a 
means  of  depicting  life ;  he  only  used  them  as  a  means  of 
depicting  characters.  But  his  characters  are  no  longer 
fixed  types  of  general  follies ;  they  are  studies  of  life. 
They  have  a  satirical  (consequently  a  moral)  bearing  on 
what  was  actually  going  on.  They  are  historical  docu- 
ments, and  acted  as  agents  for  ideas.  In  Let  Pricietuet 
ridicitlaa  he  attacked  the  finery  and  pedantry  of  the  H6tel 
Rambouillet,  the  most  solidly  established  and  most  gen- 
erally acknowledged  literary  power  of  the  time ;  and  he 
repeated  the  attack  with  Lea  Femmea  aataulea  (1671),  as 
if  he  had  not  hit  hard  enough  the  first  time.  In  La 
Mldeein  malgri  lui  and  Le  Matade  imaginaire  (1674)  he 
attacked  the  physicians  of  his  time;  and  in  order  to  un- 
derstand tliat  his  satire  is  not  a  mere  ridicule,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  science  of  anatomy  was  not  yet  dis- 
covered, while  the  most  celebrated  physician  in  Paris  be- 
lieved that  he  had  invented  an  elixir  of  life.  In  every 
one  of  his  comedies  he  aimed  at  some  folly,  and  he  was 
not  only  a  man  of  penetrating  sense,  but  also  a  man  of 
courage.  In  Tartafe  (16C7)  ho  touched  the  sorest  but  also 
the  most  dangerous  point  in  contemporary  life  in  France^ 
namely,  religious  hypocrisy.  But  he  was  equal  to  his  task. 
Tariufe  is  one  of  his  greatest  creations,  and  the  hypocrites 
smarted  under  the  blows  it  dealt.  Of  course,  such  a  man 
must  have  many  enemies,  especially  when  he  is  admired 
and  applauded  by  the  people,  as  Moli^re  was,  and  more 
than  once  the  king  himself,  Louis  XIV.,  had  to  step  in  and 
support  him  against  the  intrigues  and  chicaneries  of  his 
foes.  And  to  the  troubles  of  bis  public  life  were  added 
domestic  calamities.  In  1661  he  bad  married  Armando 
B6jart,  a  younger  sister  of  his  former  mistress.  People 
said  that  he  had  married  his  own  daughter,  and  this  slan- 
der was  not  completely  refuted  till  1821,  Madame  Ar- 
mando proved  a  coquette,  and  MoIiSre  was  jealous.  He 
suffered  horribly.     There  is  in  Le  Miaantkropa  (1667)  a 

Sassion  and  almoit  a  ery  of  despair  which  excites  the 
eepest  sympathy.  Very  early,  too,  his  health  failed.  He 
was  only  fifty-one  years  old  when  one  night,  during  the 
representation  of  Le  Malnde  imaginaire,  in  which  he  acted 
the  chief  part,  he  broke  down  and  bad  to  be  carried  home. 
He  died  a  few  days  after  (Fob.  17, 1673).  The  archbishop 
of  Paris,  a  person  noted  for  his  dissipation  and  debauchery, 
denied  Moliire  ecclesiastical  sepulture  because  he  was  an 
actor  and  because  he  had  written  Tartnft,  and,  but  for  a 
special  order  fVom  the  king,  infamy  would  have  been  thrown 
on  the  grave  of  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  His  works 
were  translated  into  English  by  Von  Laun  (12  vols.,  Ed*^  i  /i> 
I  inburgh,  1875).  U  ©iBKB-ts  Petibsbit.  'X 1*+ 
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MoU'bb  (Fclipb),  son  of  Pedro,  b.  at  OaatemaU  in 
1812 ;  became  a  diatinguiihed  member  of  the  liberal  party ; 
vra>  exiled  after  the  downfall  of  the  federal  government, 
and  became  a  oitiun  of  Coeta  Rica ;  was  appointed  in  1848 
envoy  of  that  republic  to  Nicaragua ;  was  subsequently 
minister  of  Costa  Rica  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Rome, 
and  the  U.  S. ;  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
U.  S. ;  published  in  several  languages  sketches  of  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  Costa  Rica  and  reports  upon  its 
boondary  and  navigation  questions  with  Nicaragua.  D. 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  I,  1855. 

Molina  (Juah  loirAao),  known  in  Italian  as  Giovaicici 
loNAzio,  b.  at  Taloa,  Chili,  June  24,  1740 ;  received  a  bril- 
liant education  at  Santiago ;  was  acquainted  at  the  age  of 
twenty  with  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  and  languages 
then  taught  in  the  colony ;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits ; 
became  librarian  of  its  college,  and  devoted  himself  to 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  Being  expelled, 
with  all  the  members  of  his  order,  from  the  Spanish  col- 
onies in  1767,  he  settled  at  Bologna,  Italy ;  was  ordained 
priest ;  became  a  teacher,  and  published  several  esteemed 
works  upon  Chili ;  Cnmptndio  di  Storia  gtografica  nai' 
rale  t  civile  del  Ciili  (Bologna,  1776),  Saggio  iMa  Storia 
NalttraU  del  Chili  (1782),  and  .SVi^to  della  Storia  Civile 
del  Chili  (1787),  of  which  the  latter  was  published  in  Eng- 
lish at  Middletown,  Conn.,  by  Richard  Alsop  in  1808.  Abbi 
Molina  inherited  a  fortune  in  1815,  when  he  endowed  a 
library  at  his  native  city.     D.  at  Bologna  Sept.  12,  1829. 

Molina  (Lms),  b.  at  Cneiica,  in  New  Castile,  in  1635 ; 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1553 ;  was  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Evora,  Portugal,  for  twenty 
years,  and  d.  at  Madrid  Oct.  12,  1601.  In  1588  he  pub- 
lished his  Liheri  Arbitrii  e»m  Oratim  Donie,  Divina  Pra- 
eeientia,  Providextia,  Prmdeetiiuttime  et  Reprohatione  Con- 
eordia,  which,  nnder  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  some 
parts  of  Thomas  Aqninas's  Summa  Tkeologim,  attempted 
to  harmoniie  the  views  of  Augustine  concerning  grace  with 
the  semi-Pelagian  ideas  of  free-will.  The  Dominicans, 
of  whom  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  pride  and  spirituai  for- 
tune, attacked  the  hook  with  f^ry,  and  the  Jesuits  defended 
it.  A  contest  between  the  Thomiitt  and  Moliniite  ensued, 
and  grew  very  hot.  The  pope  was  asked  to  interfere,  but, 
ilnding  it  not  only  difficult  but  even  dangerous  to  be  infal- 
lible on  such  a  point,  he  transferred  the  whole  question  to 
an  assembly  or  cardinals,  the  celebrated  Congregatio  de 
AuxiliiSf  and  forbade  all  controversy  till  the  Congregatio 
had  made  its  decision.  This  decision,  however,  never  came, 
and  was  never  intended  to  come ;  but  the  question  arose 
again  in  the  strife  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits, 
and  still  remains  unsettled  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Molina  (Prdro),  b.  in  Guatemala  in  1777 ;  received  an 
•zeellent  education;  became  a  physician,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  a  poet  and  a  politician ;  was  noted  for  the  lib- 
erality of  the  political  views  which  he  inculcated  in  his 
writings;  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  national  ex- 
eontive  in  1823 ;  went  as  ambassador  to  Colombia  1825,  and 
signed  a  treaty  of  alliance ;  represented  Central  America 
in  the  Congress  of  Panama  1826 ;  was  governor  of  Guate- 
mala 1829,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  1832-33 ; 
was  exiled  by  Carrera,  and  resided  some  years  in  Costa 
Rica;  was  deputy  to  the  constitutional  assembly  1848,  and 
for  many  years  president  of  the  medical  faculty  and  chief 
director  of  the  iTniversity  of  Onatemala.    I),  about  1850. 

Molina^  de  (Fray  Aloiciw),  b.  in  Spain  in  1496;  went 
to  Mexioo  as  a  Franciscan  monk  soon  after  the  Conquest; 
was  zealous  in  the  oonvorsion  of  the  natives ;  made  him- 
self a  thorough  master  of  the  Mexican  or  Altec  language, 
in  which  he  published  a  catechism  (1564),  a  manual  of 
confession  (1565),  and  a  grammar  (1571),  besides  his  great 
work,  the  dictionary  of  that  tongue,  of  which  the  first  part, 
Vocabulario  en  Lengna  Caetellana  y  Mejricanaf  was  pub- 
lished at  Mexioo  in  1555,  and  both  parts  in  1571.  The 
latter  has  been  sold  in  Europe  for  fifty  guineas ;  the  earlier 
edition  is  so  rare  that  its  existence  was  unknown  until  re- 
cently to  European  bibliographers.     O.  in  Mexico  in  1584. 

Moline',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rook  Island  co..  III.,  on  the 
B.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  350  miles,  by  river,  below 
St.  Paul,  and  on  the  Chicago  Rook  Island  and  Pacific,  the 
Rookford  Rock  Island  and  St  Louis,  and  the  Western  Union 
R.  Rs.,  has  fine  water-power,  and  owes  its  prosperity  largely 
to  its  extensive  factories,  of  which  there  are  20  for  the 
manufacture  of  ploughs,  malleable  iron,  steam-engines, 
files,  wagons,  paper,  lumber,  tubs  and  pails,  pumps,  pipe- 
organs,  milling-maohines,  crackers,  windmilla,  lead  roof- 
ing, scales,  and  furniture.  It  contains  8  churches,  graded 
■ehools,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  free  public  library,  3  banks, 
a  horse  railway,  and  gas  and  water-works.  Pop.  of  v.  4160 ; 
of  tp.5754.  B.  F.  TiLLiNGUAHT,  Ed.  "  Rkview." 

Molinel'la*  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Bo- 


old  valley  of  the  Po,  and  bad  its  beginning  in  a  few  ham- 
lets built  on  the  islands  left  by  the  river  as  it  graduallj 
changed  its  bed.  As  these  islands  became  united  by  the 
further  divergence  of  the  river,  new  houses  were  put  lip, 
and  Molinella  is  now  a  populous  town  with  respectable 
buildings,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  hemp  and  cheese.  Pop.  in  1874, 10,731. 
Mol'iniam,  the  scheme  or  theory  proposed  by  Lsii 
Molina  in  his  treatise  on  The  SeeoHeiliatiou  of  Qraee  and 
Free-aill  (1588),  and  designed  to  harmonise  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  with  that  of  hamu  responsibility.    (S«s 

MOLIHA.) 

Moli'no  del  Rey,  a  massive  series  of  bnildlngs  half  a 
mile  N.  of  the  castle  of  Chapnltepec,  near  the  city  of  Mex- 
ioo, originally  a  flour-miU,  afterwards  a  foundry  of  arms, 
and  occupied  as  a  fortress  by  a  portion  of  the  Mexicso 
army,  was  attacked  and  carrind  by  storm  Sept.  8, 1847,  by 
a  division  of  the  army  under  Qaa.  WinSeld  Scott,  after  a 
well-contested  battle,  in  wiiich  the  Americans  lost  sersnl 
hundred  men. 

MoIi'no§  (Hiocsl),  b.  near  Saragossa  in  1627 ;  stadied 
at  Pamplona  and  Coimbra,  and  settled,  after  being  or- 
dained priest,  at  Rome,  where  a  great  nomlMr  of  people 
chose  him  for  their  confessor ;  when  afterwards  his  ptpen 
were  seized,  they  contained  about  20,000  letters  from  per- 
sons asking  for  his  spiritual  advice.  In  1675  he  published 
his  Guida  Spirituale,  which  attracted  great  attention  sad 
was  traqslated  into  different  languages.  It  teaches  that  tme 
godliness  consists  in  uninterrupted  communion  with  Ood, 
established  by  contemplation,  and  was  the  foundation  of 
the  so-oalled  Quietism  which  afterwards  found  its  mwt 
striking  development  in  Madame  Guyon.  The  Jesoita, 
however,  found  that  this  view  endangered  the  doctrine  of 
good  actions.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  condemned  the  book  ia 
1687 ;  Molinos  recanted,  and  was  imprisoned  for  the  reit 
of  bis  life  in  a  Dominican  monastery  of  Rome^  where  lie 
d.  Deo.  29,  1696. 

Moliter'aOf  tovm  of  Sonthem  Italy,  provines  of  Fo- 
t«nza,  standi  on  a  bill,  eqjoys  a  salubrious  climate,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  fond  of  traffic.  Htlf 
the  trade  of  the  Basilicata  and  much  of  that  of  Cosentino 
is  earned  on  here.  An  effort  is  now  making  to  supply  the 
want  of  roads,  which  is  severely  felt.     Pop.  in  1874,  6(21. 

Moll,  in  music,  the  G«rman  for  mtnor,  whether  in  rela- 
tion to  modes,  keys,  or  intervals.     Thus,  C  moll  is  0  minor. 

Mol'lah,  among  the  Turks,  Persians,  and  Toorkomt- 
nians,  the  title  of  the  superior  judge  of  civil  and  eoolesiss- 
tical  law.  The  position  and  dignity  of  the  mollaha  are  not 
uniform  in  different  Mohammedan  eonntries. 

Mollnsca.    See  CoscROLoar,  by  G.  W.  Trtox,  Ji. 

MoIlDSCoi'dea,  a  name  given  to  a  prorisional  group 
of  animal  organisms  formerly  ineluded  among  moUnsu 
(see  CoHcaoLoor,  by  G.  W.  Trtoh,  Jb.),  but  now  excluded 
from  their  number  by  most  of  the  best  systematists  of  the 
age.  The  MoUusooidea  include  the  Braohiopoda,  the  Biy- 
ozoa,  and  the  Tnnieata.  The  prevailing  tendency  aeema 
to  be  to  consider  them  all,  or  mostly,  as  articulate  snimali, 
but  some  authorities  make  them  intermediate  between 
mollusks  and  artionlates,  not  really  belonging  to  either. 
(See  Brachiopooa,  Bbyozoa,  and  Tuhicata.) 

Moll'wits,  a  T.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  near  whieh  tbe 
Pmutuis  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austriaos  Apr. 
10, 1741. 

Mo'loch,  or  Mo'lech  [Hob.  '^Ssn, "  the  king "],  called 
also  Milcom  (1  Kings  xi.  5)and°Malchaai  (Zeph.i.i), 
the  fire-god  of  the  Phoenicians  (a  modification  or  hypoituis 
of  Baal,  the  sun-god),  but  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  more 
especially  "  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites."  That 
children  were  sacrificed  to  this  deity  is  not  to  be  queationed, 
although  "  passing  through  the  fire  to  Molech  msv  not 
adways  mean  so  much.  Diodorus  Sicnlua  (xx,  14)  deKribes 
a  brauen  image  used  among  the  Carthaginians  in  »cri- 
ficing  children  to  Cronos  or  Saturn.     B.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Mo'lock  Hor'riduB,  one  of  the  most  hideoai  of 
existing  animals,  a  liiud 
'^-  of  Australia,  belonging  to 

the  family  AgomidiB,  wlick 
is  completely  covered  with 
sharp  spines  and  baa  large 
horn-like  apinca  over  the 
eyes.  It  ia  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, spotted  with  bl«k. 
brown,  and  red.  It  is  not 
very  large.  Throdom  O't'- 

Molo'ga,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Jaro- 
Slav,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mologa  and  the  Volga.    " 
oarries  on  considerable  boatbuilding  and  tradeJut  tiaber. 
Uigitized  by  VJOi 
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Moloss'idee  [fVom  Molotnu,  tha  nkine  of  the  typical 
genus],  a  family  of  the  order  of  bata  (Cheiroptera)  and 
sub-order  Animalirora,  without  nasal  appendages.  The 
head  is  large ;  the  earn  are  simple  and  rounded,  and  have 
each  a  distinct  tragus ;  the  intermaxillaries  are  deficient  at 
thes7mph7sis;molars|or  K  (M.  \,  PM.  Ij*)x2;  the  true 
molars  naTe  W -shaped  ridges;  incisors  rariablo  in  num- 
ber (e.  jr.  },  },  \,  or  ^)  and  small;  the  stomach  is  saociform, 
and  its  extremities  approximated.  The  hinder  extremities 
are  robust,  and  the  animal  more  capable  of  progression  on 
all  fours  than  most  of  the  order.  Tbej  are  generally  larger 
than  the  familiar  bats  of  northern  countries.  They  inhabit 
chiefly  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  as  well  as  New  World. 
At  least  two  genera  are  recognised — vii.  (1)  Molonui  (with 
the  sub-genera  Aycfinomua,  Mormoptenu,  Promop^,  Molot- 
tut,  Unlomopt,  Dinopt,  Mi/oplertu,  and  itopt),  tropicopoli- 
tan ;  and  (2)  Chiromela,  Indian.  The  family  has  not  yet 
been  well  defined.  Theo.  Qill. 

MoIfkCt  Ton  (Helkutr  Carl  Bksvhard),  Count,  b. 
Oct.  26,  1800,  at  Parchim,  in  Mecklenburg,  and  educated 
at  the  military  academy  of  Copenhagen ;  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service  in  1822,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
staff  in  lS:i2.  He  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to 
the  setentiflc  part  of  bis  office,  and  published  in  1835  a 
work  on  the  Turko-Rnssian  war  of  1828-29.  This  war,  u 
all  questions  relating  to  the  Orient  were  of  great  interest 
to  Prussia,  led  Moltke,  who  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  them,  to  make  a  journey  to  Turkey  in  1835.  The 
sultan,  Mi^mood,  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  and  whose 
confidence  he  enjoyed,  procured  for  him  a  furlough  of 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  aided  the  sultan  by 
his  advice,  both  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Turkish  army 
and  in  the  improvement  of  the  fortifications  of  Bilistria, 
Bhoomla,  Varna,  Roostchuk,  and  the  Dardanelles.  Together 
with  several  other  Prussian  officers  on  furlough,  he  accom- 
panied the  Turkish  army  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Koords  and  against  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt.  After 
the  death  of  Sultan  Mabmood  he  returned  home  and  pub- 
lished in  1841  Brie/e  Uber  Ztutdnde  und  Begebmheiten  iii 
der  Tilrkei  auM  den  Jahren  lSSS-39,  and  a  map  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Bosphorus  on  the  scale  of  1 :  25,000.  In 
1848  he  was  appoinUd  ac^ntant  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, who  lived  in  Rome,  and  the  fruit  of  his  residence  in 
this  city  was  a  map  of  its  surroundings.  After  the  death 
of  the  prince  in  1847,  he  was  attached  to  the  governor- 
general  on  the  Rhine,  and  became  chief  of  a  division  of 
the  staff  in  1848,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  fourth  army  corps 
from  1849  to  1855,  adjutant  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
in  1856,  and  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  whole  army  in  1858. 
In  this  prominent  position  he  has  made  his  name  immortal 
as  a  general.  Under  his  inspiriting  leadership  the  staff 
became  a  most  convenient  and  effective  means  of^ command- 
ing the  army,  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  his  plans  and  dis- 
positions resulted  in  an  unbroken  series  of  brilliant  victo- 
ries. For  the  achievement  of  such  results  the  presence  of 
the  king  was  of  vital  importance.  In  1866  and  1870-71 
the  latter  led  as  commander-in-chief,  and  gave  absolute 
authority  to  Moltke's  dispositions.  On  a  minor  field,  in 
1864  against  Denmark,  "Prince  Friedrich  Karl  having  re- 
ceived the  command  in  April,  Moltke  led  the  army  for  the 
first  time  in  war,  having  drawn  op  beforehand  the  plan  of 
the  whole  eampaign.  In  1866,  in  the  war  against  Austria 
and  her  allies,  he  entered  a  larger  theatre,  and  showed  his 
strategical  talent  in  a  most  brilliant  manner.  In  Juno, 
1866,  be  was  made  a  general  of  infantry,  and  afler  the 
short  and  astonishing  campaign  was  finished  the  king 
gave  him  the  highest  Prussian  order,  that  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  and  the  Diet  voted  him  a  dotation.  He  was  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  \orth  Oennan  Diet  in  the  next  year.  An- 
ticipating the  French  attack,  he  planned  a  campaign 
against  France  immediately  after  the  Austrian  war ;  which 

?l8n  was  laid  before  the  king  in  1868,  and  followed  out  in 
870  as  far  as  such  a  plan  could  be  followed — that  is,  with 
respect  to  the  organisation  of  the  army  and  the  choice  of 
the  first  point  of  attack.  The  French  campaign  of  1870-71 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  brilliant  which  has  ever  been 
fought,  and  although  its  entire  success  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  Moltke,  as  many  different  agencies  were  at  work,  the 
larger  share  is  nevertheless  his  due.  Although  possessed 
of  the  highest  theoretical  education,  he  is  never  caught  by 
s  theory,  hut  surveys  with  admirable  freedom  the  chang- 
ing incidents  of  the  war,  and  acts  in  accordance  with  them. 
With  him  the  greatest  audacity  of  plan  is  connected  with 
a  perfectly  cool  and  sober  calculation  in  the  execution ; 
and  this  is  his  greatness.  On  the  day  of  the  capitulation 
of  Meti  the  king  created  him  a  count;  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  he  gave  him  one  of  the  five  grand  crosses 
of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  on  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
troops  to  Berlin  he  made  him  a  field-marshal.  He  also 
received  a  dotation  of  300,000  thalers,  and  the  freedom  of 
many  cities  was  presented  to  him.    He  is  not  vary  talka- 


tive, and  as  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  sevaral  lan- 
guages, people  say  of  him,  epigrammatically,  that  be  is 
silent  in  seven  languages.  Among  the  works  which  he 
has  partly  written,  partly  edited,  are  Dtr  italiemmh* 
Fetdzuff  von  1869,  Ueber  den  Krieg  vom  Sommer  2866,  and 
Der  denUeh-frataieiecke  Krieg,  1870-71. 

AcocsT  Nishahk. 

]IIolac'caa«  or  Spice  Islands,  are  a  group  (or  rather 
a  multitude)  of  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  lying 
between  Celebes  and  Papua,  between  lat.  3°  S.  and  6°  N.,  and 
between  Ion.  126°  and  135°  E.  They  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  high,  mountainous,  and  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
forests  which  cover  the  mountains  to  their  very  tops  eon- 
tain  teak,  ebony,  sandal,  iron,  and  satin  wood,  besides 
palms,  bread-friiit  trees,  and  many  varieties  of  the  finest 
fruit  trees.  Rice,  sage,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar 
are  grown ;  the  nutmeg  and  the  olove  are  indigenous  to 
all  the  islands,  hut  the  Dutch  have  confined  the  cultivation 
of  the  oiore  to  Amboyna  and  the  TTliassers,  and  that  of 
the  nutmeg  to  the  Banda  Islands ;  on  the  other  islands  the 
trees  of  native  growth  have  been  rooted  out.  The  original 
inhabitants  were  Malays;  Arabs,  Hindoos,  and  many  Chi- 
nese have  since  immigrated  and  settled  down,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  population  are  the 
mestiioes,  descendants  of  Europeans — Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, or  Dutch — and  natives.  On  the  islands  directly  gov- 
erned by  the  Dutch  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  and  live 
in  orderly  communities;  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
which  are  only  indirectly  governed  by  the  Dutch  are  mostly 
Mohammedans,  and  are  generally  pirates.  The  northern 
division  of  the  archipelago,  comprising  the  islands  of  Ter- 
nate,  Tidore,  Ba^an,  Makian,  Motir,  and  the  Obi  group, 
and  forming  the  residency  of  Tcmate,  which  contains 
95,142  inhabitants,  is  thus  only  indirectly  under  Dutch 
government,  while  the  southern  division,  comprising  Am- 
boyna, the  Banda  Islands,  and  the  Uliassers,  and  forming 
the  two  residencies  of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  which  to- 
gether contain  236,737  inha'bitants,  are  governed  directly 
as  a  province  of  the  motherland.  The  Dutch  have  been 
in  possession  of  these  islands  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  (For  further  information  sea  Ait- 
B0T1CA  and  Basda.) 

Molnn'kos  Plantation ,  tp.,  Aroostook  oo.,  Me.  P.  61. 

JHo'ly  [Gr.  i<AAv],  a  fabulous  herb,  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  diseases,  which  Mercury  gave  Ulysses  as  a  counter- 
charm  against  Circe.  The  ancients  identified  it  with  a 
species  of  garlic.  A  wild  Oriental  garlic  is  now  called 
Allium  molf,  and  the  name  molif  was  given  to  a  proposed 
genus  (not  now  recognised)  of  alliaceous  plants  by  Monoh. 
The  Allium  moly  is  a  showy  plant,  oultivatcd  under  the 
name  of  golden  garlic  for  ornament. 

Molyb'denite,  the  natural  sulphide,  a  mineral  crys- 
tallising in  the  hexagonal  system,  with  eminent  cleavage, 
and  occurring  commonly  foliated  or  in  highly  fiexible, 
inelastic  scales.  In  its  crystallisation,  hardness  (1-1.5), 
lead-gray  color,  and  metallic  lustre  it  much  resembles 
graphite,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  mineral  by  its 
streak,  which  is  lead-gray,  its  specific  gravity,  4.6,  and  by 
emitting  sulphurous  fumes  before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  met 
with  in  gneissoid,  granitic,  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 
The  natural  dioxide,  molybdio  acid,  occurs  as  molybdite,  a 
yellow  earthy  mineral,  and  also  combined  in  several  min- 
erals, as  with  lead  in  WoLrEnrrE  (which  see). 

Edward  C.  H.  Dat. 

Molybde'num  [Or.  iMuptot  and  fi^Av^Jot,  "lead;" 
lialdfilatra  and  fuMfiieira,  a  "  ball  of  lead  "  used  in  games ; 
Fr.  molgbdine ;  Ger.  Molybdan  and  Waeterblei :  the  last 
term  is  apparently  attributed  by  Gmelin  to  both  the  metal 
and  the  native  sulphide],  an  elementary  metal,  occurring 
in  a  well-known  mineral  which  is  so  extremely  similar  to 
graphite  or  "  black  lead  "  that  it  was  first  discovered  in 
1778  by  the  great  gcheele  to  yield  the  peculiar  oxide  known 
as  molybdic  acid.  A  few  years  later,  in  1782,  Hjelm  isolated 
its  metal.  The  reason  why  the  Greek  name  for  lead  was 
applied  to  it  seems  most  probably  traceable  throogh  tha 
German  term  "  Wasserblei.  A  passage  is,  however,  quoted 
from  Pliny  in  which  he  speaks  of  "molybdtena  and 
"galena"  as  the  same  mineral,  and  as  "common  in  silver 
and  lead  veins."  Molybdio  acid  occurs  native,  as  molybdite 
or  molybdio  oohra,  of  which  there  are  several  Americaii 
localities.     Of  the  native  sulphide,  molybdenite,  there  are 

3uite  a  number  of  localities  on  this  continent.  It  is  only 
istinguishable  from  graphite  by  a  very  practised  eye,  but 
on  white  glased  earthenware  it  gives  a  greenieh  trace,  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  of  black  lead.  Its  lamina;  are 
much  more  flexible  and  infrangible  than  those  of  graphite. 
On  heating  in  an  open  glass  tube  beautiful  crystals  of 
molybdio  acid  sublime.  The  metal  is  not  too  well  known. 
It  is  easily  reduced  from  its  oxide,  even  by  hydrogen  gas, 
bntisfmibiewithdiflienlty.  Debray  fused  it,  and  desoribas     C 
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it  as  white,  with  >ilrer-like  lustre,  very  hard  (almoit  sqnal 
in  this  respect  to  topsi ),  and  of  density  =  8.6.  Buoholi 
gives  the  density  as  S.-ltt-S.ese.  New  density  determina- 
tions, under  different  well-marked  definite  conditions,  are 
yet  needed,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  most  of  the  lesa- 
known  elements.  It  is  nnacted  on  by  the  air  at  normal 
temperatures,  but  when  heated  sufficiently  bums  to  molyb- 
dio  acid.  Concentrated  acids  act  upon  it — diluted  ones  not 
readily  or  not  at  all.  Its  most  important  compound,  practi- 
cally, ap  to  this  time,  is  the  compound  of  molybdio  acid 
with  ammonia,  used  in  chemical  analysis  for  the  detection 
and  determination  of  phosphoric  acid.  Few  laboratory 
reagents  are  more  important  than  this  when  its  mode  of 
use  is  understood  so  as  to  be  reliable.  It  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  itself  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  It  should  give 
no  precipitate  on  standing,  and  only  a  faint  yellow  color 
when  its  dilute  solution  with  excess  of  ammonia  is  heated 
to  boiling  and  a  small  excess  of  nitric  acid  added.  To  de- 
toot  phosphoric  acid  the  manipulation  is  the  same  {.another 
needed  precaution  being  a  large  txccM  of  molybdio  aoid 
over  the  phosphoric  acid  present.  If  the  first  trials  fail, 
they  must  be  repeated  on  largely  diminithed  quantitit$  of 
the  liquid  tested,  to  obtain  certainty  as  to  such  an  excess 
being  in  action.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  carried  down, 
when  present,  as  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  granular  pre- 
cipitate, whose  composition  is  not  yet  wholly  settled,  al- 
though it  is  known  to  oontain  but  a  very  trifling  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid — a  fact  which  explains  the  great  deli- 
cacy of  the  test.  In  qnantitatire  operations  the  yellow 
compound  is  washed,  by  decantation,  with  a  mixture  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  dis- 
solved in  strong  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  a  mag- 
nesian  solution.  Hehry  Wiirtz. 

Mol'ynenx  (William),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Dublin, 
Ireland,  Apr.  17, 1656 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College ;  stud- 
ied law  at  the  Middle  Temple;  returned  to  Dublin  1678, 
and  founded  there  a  philosophical  society  1 68.H ;  became 
surveyor  of  public  works  1684 ;  inspected  the  fortresses  of 
Flanders  168i ;  resided  several  years  at  Chester,  where  he 
wrote  his  important  Trcalitt  on  Dioptrien  (published  1692) ; 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Limerick  (1690);  returned  to 
Dublin  soon  after  the  Revolution ;  became  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  1692,  and  wrote  many  papers  on  nat- 
ural philosophy,  astronomy,  mathematics,  politics,  and  law, 
chiefly  published  in  the  Philotophical  TranaactionK.  He  was 
considered  an  eminent  astronomer,  and  was  a  correspond- 
ent of  Locke  and  Ualley.     D.  at  Dublin  Oct.  11,  1698. 

Mombss't  or  IHombaz,  an  island  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  sultan  of  Zaniibar,  is 
situated  in  lat.  4"  4'  B.,  jost  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
in  a  small  bay  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  two  rivers.  The 
island  is  a  coral  formation,  low  and  flat,  but  oontaining  an 
excellent  harbor.  The  town,  which  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Portuguese  took  possession  of  it  and  for- 
tified it,  was  a  flourishing  place,  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  wretched  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  are  notorious  for 
their  rapacity  and  treachery.  In  the  third  century  after 
Christ  tnc  Qoths  invaded  it  and  remained,  after  having 
defeated  the  emperor  Decius.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh 
century  the  Slavic  races  took  possession  of  the  country. 

IHom'berger  (William),  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Oermany,  in  1829 ;  studied  art  at  the  DUsseldorf  school ; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  consequence  of  having  participated 
in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848;  established  a 
cbromo-lithographic  business  in  New  York  City ;  engaged 
with  great  success  in  preparing  illustrations  for  books; 
built  a  fine  studio  at  Morrisania,  and  has  painted  some 
efiective  landscapes,  among  which  is  that  representing 
Sugar-loaf  Mountain  (near  Winona,  Wis.). 

Mo'mence,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kankakee  co..  111.,  on 
the  Chicago  Danville  and  Vincennes  R.  R.,  56  miles  S.  of 
Chicago,  has  3  ohurches,  1  newspaper,  2  banks,  1  planing 
and  1  saw  mill,  1  furniture  manufactory,  and  stores.  Pop. 
1291.  M.  0.  Clark,  En.  "  Reporter." 

Homent  and  Momentam,  in  mechanics.  See  Force, 
by  Prof.  E.  C.  PiCKKRiNa,  B.  S.,  and  Mkcsahics  and  Dr- 
XA1IIC8,  by  FnoF.  W.  P.  Trowbridge,  A.  M. 

Mdmiers'  [Fr.,  "mommers"],  the  cant  name  given  in 
1818  to  a  body  of  evangelical  Protestants  of  Switterland 
and  -the  ai^oining  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  whose 
distinguishing  characteristic  was  the  fervency  of  their  re- 
ligious exercises.  The  M6mier8  accused  the  national  Church 
of  Switzerland  of  apostasy  from  Calvinism,  especially  in 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  They  were  consequently 
subjected  to  repressive  measures,  and  ultimately  returned 
to  the  orthodox  communion.  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  Mdmiers  was  Rev.  Cessar  Halan. 

Momm'sen  (Theodor),  b.  at  Qarding,  Sleswick,  Nov. 
30, 1817 ;  studied  law  and  philology  at  Kiel ;  travelled  1844- 


lawatLeipsieinl848,at  Zurich  in  1852,  at  Breelau  in  1854, 
and  at  Berlin  in  1858.  His  Otlcitehe  ShidieH  (1845),  Dit 
unterilalieniicheH  DiaUhtt  (1850),  Corpus  Intcriptionani 
Ifeapolitanarum  (1851),  Geickiekte  det  rSmiichcn  MUntweien 
(1860),  Gorpna  Inaeriptionem  Latinarum  (1864),  etc.,  open- 
ed up  new  roads  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  Italian  lan- 
guage and  history;  and  his  Riimitche  QetchicTite  (1854-70), 
translated  into  English  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  is  one  of 
the  most  original  and  most  interesting  productions  of  mod- 
em historical  art.  His  description  of  the  oldest  nations 
which  inhabited  Italy,  based  on  a  most  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  the  results  of  comparative  philology,  and  his  rep- 
resentation of  the  origin  and  earliest  development  of  the 
city  of  Rome  and  its  institutions,  military  and  political, 
based  on  most  acute  inferences  from  that  which  is  known 
to  that  which  is  not  known,  have  excited  general  admira- 
tion even  with  those  who  have  attacked  bis  views ;  but  his 
style  is  heavy,  and  bos  that  juridical  clearness  and  legal 
precision  which  ontside  of  the  oourt-room  is  awkward  and 
obscure. 

Momot'idie  [from  Momottu,  the  typical  genus,  which  is 
the  Latin  form  of  the  vernacular  Hotuot  (which  see),  de- 
rived from  the  not«  of  the  bird],  a  family  of  "  coccygo- 
morph  "  birds  which  have  some  resemblance  to  kingfishers 
and  woodpeckers.  The  head  is  quite  large ;  the  bill  rather 
long,  somewhat  decurved,  depressed  at  the  base,  compressed 
forward,  and  with  denticulated  edges ;  the  nostrils  are  round- 
ish, near  the  base  and  npper  margin  of  the  bill ;  the  tarsi 
short  and  scutellated ;  the  toes  normal — i.  c.  second,  third, 
and  fourth  directed  forward,  and  first  backward ;  the  tail 
is  graduated  and  produced  towards  the  middle.  The 
maxillo-palatines  and  vomerine  bones  are  of  the  "  donno- 
gnath  "  type.  The  birds  are  most  closely  related  to  the 
todies  (Todidie)  and  more  distantly  to  the  Coraciidsc, 
Meropidsg,  and  Alcedinidss  or  kingfishers.  They  are  deni- 
lens  of  the  forests  of  tropical  America,  and  according  to 
Murie  (Ibh,  1872,  pp.  383-412)  there  are  four  well-defined 
genera — vis.  Momotu$,  Baiyplktkengut,  Mi/lomane*,  and 
Eumomotui.  Theodorr  Oill. 

Mompox'f  town  of  the  Columbian  confederation.  South 
America,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  has  some  shipbuilding 
and  considerable  trade.     Pop.  10,000. 

nfo'mnSt  in  Oreek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Night,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  and  the  personification  of  mockery  and 
censure.  Aphrodite  wai  the  only  being  whom  he  found 
blameless. 

Mo'nai  tp.  of  Ford  co.,  HI.    Pop.  356. 

Mona«  post-v.  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.,  on  Red  Cedar  River, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  and 
the  Austin  and  Mason  City  R.  Rs. 

IHon'achism  [Qr.  lUvut,  "alone"],  a  life  of  religioos 
seclusion,  asceticism,  and  devotion.  Traces  of  raeh  •  life 
appear  in  remote  antiquity — among  the  Hindoos,  in  their 
earliest  sacred  books,  the  Vedas  (cir.  1400),  in  the  laws  of 
Menu  (cir.  1000) ;  in  Booddhism,  which  rose  cir.  600  b.  c.; 
and  in  the  time  of  Darius  and  Alexander,  in  the  Gym- 
nosophists  or  naked  and  solitary  devotees,  who  addicted 
themselves  to  oontemplation  and  self-mortifioation  as  a 
means  to  the  parifioation  of  the  soul  and  its  rcabsorption 
in  the  original  Brahm.  Among  the  Hebrews  similar  ideas 
and  tendencies  are  traced  in  the  Nazarites  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  in  Elijah  and  the  prophets  in  the  era  of  the  Kings, 
and  in  the  Essenes  and  Therapentee  of  later  periods. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  Pythagoreans  (cir.  500  B.  c.)  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  monastic  institute,  and  in  the 
elder  and  later  Platonists  are  found  those  speculations  re- 
garding matter  and  soul  that  are  the  primal  elements  of 
monaohism. 

Christian  monaohism  differs  from  its  Brahmanic  proto- 
types in  that,  while  the  latter  were  developed  from  the 
dogma  of  an  eternal  dualism  and  conflict  of  good  and  evil, 
the  former  roots  in  the  idea  of  an  eternal  divine  monarohy, 
and  the  apostasy  but  final  subjugation  and  recovery  to  it 
of  lapsed  souls.  It  regards  a  solitary,  ascetic,  and  con- 
templative life  as  a  means  to  this  result,  by  liberating  the 
soul  from  the  dominion  of  sense  and  exalting  it  to  the 
realms  of  pure  truth  and  communion  with  Deity.  The 
idea  of  expiation  bos  also  Iwen  engrafted  upon  it. 

Christian  monasticism  in  its  development  embraoed  four 
stages — the  asoetio,  the  anohoretic,  the  oenobitic  or  conven- 
tual, and  the  confederation  of  monasteries  in  orders  or  con- 
gregations. Tendencies  to  a  monastic  aacetieism  appear  in 
the  apostolic  age,  claiming  their  warranty  iVom  such  pas- 
sages in  the  inspired  writings  as  Matt.  xix.  12 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5-7, 
etc.  They  are  alluded  to  in  the  Epistles  and  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  An  ascetic  life,  at  first  purely  voluntary,  came  to 
be  regarded  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  as  a  su- 
perior morality  and  merit,  for  the  attainment  of  which  men 
gave  up  their  property  and  addicted  themselves  to  self- 
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and  within  the  churches.  Subsequently,  asceticism  devel- 
oped into  anchoretism  or  the  eremite  life.  Men  sought  the 
desert  first  as  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Empir«, 
afterwards  in  flight  from  the  blandishments  of  the  world 
and  the  corruptions  of  a  seoularited  Cbnroh.  When  mar- 
tyrdom no  longer  challenged  Christian  heroism  the  desert 
became  the  recourse  of  a  religious  enthusiasm  and  saintly 
chivalry.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  Egypt 
especially  became  the  theatre  of  the  anchorite  life.  (See 
A.STONV,  SiuEOK  STTtiTES,  etc.)  There  was  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  ideas  and  systems  from  which  it  sprang^— of 
the  Oriental  with  the  Occidental,  Christianity  with  Brahm- 
ism,  and  of  Keo-Platonism  and  Onosticism  with  Chaldean 
and  Persian  theosophies.  In  Egypt  we  are  told  that  the 
number  of  the  anchorites  increased  till  they  nearly  equalled 
the  population  of  the  cities.  Gradually,  for  the  sake  of 
sustenance,  defence,  concert,  and  discipline,  these  solitaires 
were  gathered  into  communities,  organized,  regulated,  and 
living  in  common  (cenobites),  and  dwelling  within  common 
enclosures  (cloisters). 

In  32i,  Pachomius  established  on  Tabennse,  an  island  in 
the  npper  Nile,  a  society  of  monks,  organized  into  priories 
and  convents,  under  the  suporintendency  of  abbots  ( fathers), 
with  common  regulations  for  spiritual  exercises  and  labors, 
bnt  with  DO  compulsory  or  perpetual  vows.  Bimilar  com- 
munities of  women  (nunneries)  were  organized  about  the 
same  time  by  the  sister  of  Pachomius.  Other  similar  in- 
stitutions soon  grew  up  around  the  establishments  at  Ta- 
bennse, numbering,  as  early  as  34S,  ns  many  as  50,000 
monks  and  religious  recluses.  About  the  same  time  sim- 
ilar monastic  communities  were  established  by  Ammonius 
in  the  desert  of  Scaetis  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  by  Mocarius 
in  the  Nitrian  Mountains*  the  latter  cmbmcing  somo  fifty 
monasteries.  Soon  the  institution  spread  through  the  East. 
Monasteries  were  founded  in  f^yria  by  Hilarion,  in  Meso- 
potamia by  Ephraem,  by  Eu!:tathiuB  in  Armenia,  and  by 
Basil  the  Oreat  in  Cappadocia  and  Pontns ;  and  not  in 
wildernesses  only,  but  for  readier  access  and  greater  in- 
fluence over  men  they  were  established  near  the  cities  also, 
while  some  bands  of  monks  led  a  wandering  and  some- 
times marauding  life.  Monastic  institutes  spread  along 
the  coasts,  clifTs,  and  isles  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  to  Italy  and  Western  Europe. 

Monaehism  was  first  brought  to  Rome  by  Athanios  in 
his  flight  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
was  stimulated  thore  oapocially  by  the  panegyrics  and  ex- 
ample of  Jerome  and  Ambrose,  and  by  Augustine  in  Af- 
rica, and  Martin  of  Tours  in  Oaul.    Directly,  the  monas- 
teries became  the  asylums  of  the  persecuted,  oppressed, 
and  afflicted,  the  sick,  tho  forlorn,  the  unhappy,  and  also 
often  tho  refuge  of  those  who  wished  to  escape  from  labor 
or  from  civil  or  military  service  or  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
Idleness  and  corruption  soon  entered.    Efibrts  were  made 
from  time  to  time  to  introduce  stricter  discipline  for  the  | 
removal  of  abuses  and  the  furtherance  of  spiritual  im- 
provement, useful  industries,  and  of  literary  and  theologic  I 
culture.     For  this  purpose  Basil  the  Great  introduced  his  1 
"Rule"  (cir.  3a0) — a  rule  which  at  his  death  ombraoed  | 
some  80,000  monks,  and  prevailed  extensively  for  a  long 
period  through  tho  East.     ITndor  this  rule  there  were  no 
perpetually  binding  vows ;  only  a  tacit  and  voluntary  de- 
votion to  a  life  of  seclusion,  spiritual  meditation,  purity, 
and  ol>edience  to  the  superiors. 

In  time,  monastic  ostablishments,  at  first  isolated  and 
independent,  combined  into  larger  communities,  having  a 
common  rale  and  a  common  head.  Those  confederacies 
were  termed  orders,  and  appear  most  fully  organized  and 
powerful  in  the  West  in  the  mediaeval  period  under  the 
government  of  congregations  and  chapters.  Some  of  them 
became  ultimately  among  the  most  patent  factors  in  Eu- 
ropean society,  stranger  often  than  its  monarchs,  and  pos- 
sessing a  largo  portion  of  its  territory.  Their  voice  was 
powerful  in  determining  not  only  questions  of  doctrine 
and  morals,  but  also  of  international  peace  or  war,  and  in 
electing  or  dethroning  princes. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  monaehism  to  the  hierarchy, 
at  first  as  a  lay  institution  under  abbots  who  might  or 
might  not  be  ordained  priests,  and  with  a  life  dilTering 
from  the  social  order  and  relations  of  tho  rest  of  the  world, 
it  presented  an  anomaly  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  hierarchical  system,  and  was  regarded  with 
solicitude  because  of  its  great  influence  with  the  multitude. 
Soon,  however,  tho  hierarchy  converted  it  into  an  instru- 
ment for  strengthening  its  own  power.  Monasteries  were 
first  brought  under  episcopal  control,  and  the  monks  be- 
came a  standing  army  or  force  of  minute-men  for  the  bish- 
ops. A  mass  of  men  of  enthusiastic  or  gloomy  religious 
temperament ;  detached  from  all  the  relations  and  interests 
of  common  life,  from  property,  families,  and  social  ties  and 
cares ;  hardened  by  their  discipline  against  pain,  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  all  inclemencies  of  the  sky ;  with  afiections 
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and  passions  distorted  and  inordinate,  bocanse  oat  of  ac- 
cord with  nature;  easily  wrought  to  superstitious  or  fanat- 
ical excitement, — they  became  a  numerous  and  formid- 
able band  of  retainers  for  tho  hierarchy.  Qradnally  de- 
tached from  episcopal  control,  and  brought  into  immediate 
dependency  on  the  papacy,  this  class  became  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  potent  instruments  for  subverting  the  independ- 
ence of  the  national  churches. 

From  early  times  (cir.  400)  the  monasteries  became 
training-schools  for  the  clergy  and  nurseries  for  missions. 
Selections  were  made  from  them  for  papal  commissioners 
and  legates  and  for  ecclesiastical  preferments.  Tho  main 
body  of  the  clergy  became  monks.  Superior  sanctity  was 
attached  to  the  regular  eompared  with  the  secular  orders, 
and  to  a  great  extent  monks  became  the  preachers  and 
confessors  of  Christian  nations. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  the  mon- 
asteries almost  perished  in  the  migration  and  confusion  of 
nations.  They  were  reorganized  and  restored  to  a  superior 
system  and  unity  of  government  and  discipline  by  Bene- 
dict of  Xursia,  whose  order,  the  Benedictine,  ruled  the  West 
for  centuries,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  organizer  of  medi- 
ssval  monaehism.  He  founded  (529)  the  cloister  of  Monte 
Casino,  so  celebrated  and  powerful  in  after  ages,  placed  it 
under  a  mild  rule  adapted  to  the  times,  with  irrevocable 
vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  obedience,  and  stability  (or  per- 
manent adhesion  to  the  order).  With  spiritual  exercises 
he  combined  various  industrial  pursuits,  mechanical  and 
agricultural,  and  also  the  education  of  the  young,  adapted 
from  Cassiodorus,  and  missionary  enterprise,  incited  by 
Gregory  the  Great.  Affiliated  convents,  reformed  or  es- 
tablished on  his  model,  were  diffused  through  Southern 
and  Central  Enrope,  especially  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century.  They  extended 
also  their  establishments  to  Britain  and  Ireland  and  amid 
the  Sclavonian  and  Scandinavian  tribes.  Their  work  in 
clearing  forests,  reclaiming  marshes,  difi'using  some  know- 
ledge of  letters  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  spreading  Chris- 
tianity and  exterminating  heathenism,  was  beneficent  to 
civilization  for  ages.  But  in  the  troublous  times  toward 
the  close  of  the  Merovingian  rule  decay  of  discipline,  with 
luxury,  idleness,  and  corruption,  entered  the  monasteries, 
enriched  by  the  gifts  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  removed 
more  and  more  from  episcopal  control,  and  under  tho  rule 
of  abbots  subject  only  to  tne  distant  sapervision  of  the 
papacy. 

The  court  meantime  bestowed  the  offices  and  revenues 
of  monasteries  on  its  favorites,  not  only  among  the  clergy, 
bnt  among  the  nobles  and  military  chiefs,  and  often  on 
the  wives  and  mistresses  of  monarchs.  The  convents  were 
often  occupied  as  residences  by  the  families  of  lay  abbots 
or  their  retainers,  and  often  used  as  rendezvous  for  ban- 
quets, hunts,  and  military  games.  Charlemagne  attempted 
to  correct  these  abuses  and  restore  disoipline,  and  to  con- 
nect schools  and  literary  enterprises  with  conventual  life, 
OS  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Cologne,  Treves,  Padua,  and  Osnaburg, 
with  a  respectable  measure  of  success,  extending  through 
the  ninth  and  tenth  oenturies. 

Under  tho  commission  of  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
Berno,  a  Bnrgundian  count,  fonnded  (910)  the  monastery 
of  Cluny,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  pope, 
with  renewed  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  Benedict  and 
additions  of  increased  rigor.  In  imitation  of  Cluny  a 
large  number  (1000)  monasteries  were  reformed  or  newly 
organized,  and  formed  themselves  into  n  confederation, 
with  Cluny  as  its  head.  This  became  the  liberated  con- 
gregation of  Cluny,  which  by  strict  asceticism,  tho  splen- 
dor of  its  ritual,  and  leal  for  literature  and  education,  and 
by  a  succession  of  distinguished  abbots,  secured  an  in- 
fluence unexampled  in  those  ages,  numbering  among  its 
adherents  no  less  than  2000  convents,  attracting  to  itself 
the  admiration  and  revenues  of  princes,  and  possessing, 
especially  after  tho  Crusades  led  men,  in  order  to  raise 
money,  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  estates,  a  large  portion — 
nearly  one-third — of  the  domain  of  France.  They  arbi- 
trated between  princes,  and  it  was  their  boast  that  the 
heart  of  France  was  in  tho  hands  of  the  monks  of  Cluny, 
The  congregation  of  the  Cistercians,  founded  at  or  near 
Dijon,  in  1098,  rivalled  that  of  Cluny,  differing  from 
it  in  simplicity  of  ritual  and  in  submission  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Olairvaux,  gave  it  es- 
pecial celebrity.  It  embraced  in  the  thirteenth  century 
more  than  2000  monasteries  and  6000  nunneries.  Cele- 
brated and  powerful  in  Italy  was  tho  Camaldolite  or<ler, 
founded  in  1018,  and  the  Vallambrosan,  established  in 
1038.  Various  other  orders  originated  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  as  the  Carthusians  and  the  Car- 
melites, but  most  important  of  all  were  those  of  the  preach- 
ing mendicant  friars,  tho  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 

The  Franciscans  originated  from  Francis  of  Assisi  (b.      ^ 
1182),  who  went  forth,  after  the  example  of  the  opostles, 
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Trithout  scrip  or  purse,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  multi- 
tudes, subtii^^ting  upon  alms,  and  drawing  with  him  a  band 
of  eDthusia.<tic  youth  as  followers.  His  order  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Ilonorius  III.  (122.3)  with  the  right  of  preach- 
ing and  the  care  of  souls  in  any  disitrict  or  country.  Their 
hnmility,  simplicity,  lore,  and  contempt  of  the  world  won 
the  multitude,  and  procured  for  them  the  epithet  "se- 
raphic." They  became  a  power  in  the  Church,  and  before 
the  rise  of  the  Jesuits  divided  with  the  Dominicans  the 
claim  of  pre-eminence.  The  Franciscan  order  was  strength- 
ened much,  as  were  subsequent  orders,  with  a  class  of 
FeUlom't — men  who  wished  to  live  according  to  its  rule, 
and  yet  were  compelled  to  remain  in  secular  arocations. 

The  order  of  the  Dominicans  was  founded  by  Dominico 
Guzman  (b.  1170),  a  Castilian  of  high  family,  whose  zeal 
was  especially  aroused  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and 
led  him  to  the  8.  of  France  (120S)  to  preach  to  the  Albi- 
gensians.  Thoughtful,  scholarly,  profoundly  emotive,  and 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  ho  drew  around  bim  disci- 
ples similar  in  zeal,  temperament,  and  culture.  His  order, 
like  that  of  the  Franciscans,  was  empowered  to  preach  and 
hear  confessions  everywhere ;  and  in  1220  it  adopted  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  became  a  mendicant  preaching 
fraternity,  differing  from  the  Franciscans  in  superior  lite- 
rary and  tbeologic  culture,  which  was  pursued  by  them 
with  on  cipocial  view  to  the  confutation  of  heretics.  Theso 
orders  obtained  great  influence  as  preachers  and  confessors 
of  the  people ;  the  Dominicans  also  as  confessors  of  the 
noble  and  the  cultivated,  and  especially  as  ministers  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  was  committed  peculiarly  to  them. 
United  to  the  papacy  by  reciprocal  interests,  these  orders 
became  its  spiritual  militia.  They  encroached  on  the 
province  of  the  diocesan  clergy.  The  Dominicans  also,  as 
guardians  against  heresy,  aimed  to  got  possession  of  the 
chairs  of  the  universities.  Their  arrogance  and  ambition 
ultimately  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  other  clergy  and 
of  the  learned  classes,  and  produced  a  reaction  against 
them.  Moreover,  their  rivalry  of  position,  diversity  of 
genius,  and  divergency  in  philosophy  and  theology  threw 
these  orders  into  antagonism  to  each  other,  and  in  a  meas- 
nre  broke  the  power  of  each.  Subsequently,  corruption 
of  discipline,  from  the  evasion  of  their  vow  of  poverty, 
and  internal  dissensions,  dimini.^bed  their  energy  and  in- 
fluence. Finally,  from  being  largely  contributors  to  the 
tbeologic  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  became 
in  the  fifteenth  eminently  antagonistic  to  intellectual  prog- 
ress and  Church  reform. 

The  Augustine  order,  founded  125A,  also  subsequently 
rose  to  importance,  and  was  distinguished  for  eminent 
names,  especially  for  that  of  the  groat  Reformer.  The  Car- 
thusian latest  retained  the  strictness  of  its  primitive  disci- 
pline. 

Especially  to  be  noted  also  are  the  military  orders,  which 
appeared  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries — spiritual  knights  who  added  to  monastic 
vows  that  of  perpetual  war  with  the  Infidel.  (See  articles 
on  KxiRHT  and  Templar.) 

Various  other  orders,  representing  various  types  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  temperament,  and  enteqirit^e,  sprang  up 
in  the  latter  part  of  tho  Middle  and  the  earlier  of  Modern 
Ages.  Especially  to  be  noted  among  these  is  that  one 
which  has  been  the  most  potent  arm  of  the  papacy  in  its 
eonflict  with  Protestantism  during  the  last  three  centuries — 
tho  order  of  the  JcsriTS  (which  see). 

In  relation  to  the  Reformation  of  the  sLttcenth  century, 
from  the  monasteries  came  some  of  its  earliest  heralds  and 
some  of  its  most  effective  leaders,  as  Luther  and  Bucer. 
But  the  monastic  orders,  true  to  the  genius  of  their  system, 
soon  presented  the  most  hostile  and  effective  resistance  to 
it.  But  the  rise  of  great  Protestant  powers  in  Europe 
greatly  diminished  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence. 
Through  popular  and  political  disfavor,  retrenchment  of 
privileges  and  revenues,  or  through  suppression  and  by 
confiscation  of  their  estates  to  civil,  educational,  eleemosy- 
nary, or  religious  uses,  the  monasteries  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries suffered  loss  of  power  or  entire  extinction.  In  Cath- 
olic countries  also,  though  they  maintained  their  formal 
existence,  somewhat  reformed  in  discipline,  they  wore  often 
there  much  depressed  in  estimation  and  influence  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  tendency  to  liberalism  in  European  thought  in  the 
age  preceding  the  French  Revolution  was  disastrous  to 
monachism  in  Catholic  countries.  It  was  regarded  as  hos- 
tile to  the  progress  of  ideas,  and  as  adverse  to  economical 
interests,  because  discouraging  marriage,  withdrawing  mul- 
titudes from  productive  avocations,  and  holding  vast  prop- 
erties in  a  dead  hand.  Tn  1781,  Joseph  II.  abolished  some 
orders  and  reclaimed  others  from  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
(papal)  power.  In  France  the  shock  of  tho  Revolution 
was  still  more  damaging.  Monasteries  were  abolished 
early  in  the  Revolution,  subsequently  were  allowed  to  re- 


vive, but  with  diminished  prestige  and  influence.  The  ex- 
ample of  France  was  followed  by  much  of  Catholic  Europe 
unaer  Napoleon.  Excepting  in  Austria,  Spain.  Portugal, 
and  Naples  their  wealth  was  extensively  secularized. 

Monachism  at  present  subsists  with  little  of  its  former 
importance,  even  in  Catholic  countries.  Amid  a  world  no 
longer  presenting  the  conditions  that  gave  it  its  birth,  its 
uses,  and  its  power,  it  is  no  longer  the  potent  /nclor  of 
former  times  in  history  and  civilization,  while  its  work  in 
hospitals,  schools,  and  asylums — which  ofliccs  its  estnblisb- 
ments  now  extensively  subserve— is  brought  into  compari- 
son and  competition  with  institutions  which  general  soci- 
ety, now  more  enlightened,  more  scientific,  more  humane, 
and  more  free,  is  erecting  for  itself. 

In  historic  survey,  the  influence  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tution is  marked  in  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  darkness, 
widely  different  with  different  individuals  and  different 
ages.  As  Augustine  says,  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men 
were  found  among  the  monks,  and  iU>  function  in  civiliza- 
tion has  varied  with  varying  eras.  Monasticism  undoubt- 
edly accelerated  the  fall  of  heathenism,  and  was  especially 
active  in  Christian  missions  amid  barbarous  trioes.  It 
presented  at  times  a  moral  contrast  and  check  to  a  corrupt 
Church  and  society  ;  furnished  sanctuaries  against  barbaric 
violence  in  ages  of  force;  conserved  something  of  ancient 
letters,  though  often  the  classic  manuscript  was  efface<l  for 
the  monkish  legend;  promoted  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  education  of  the 
young.  It  opened  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  gymnssiiim 
to  saintly  and  scholarly  men,  and  has  bequeathed  a  liter- 
ature, scholastic,  tbeologic,  devotional,  and  hymnie,  for 
some  of  which  the  modem  ages  are  its  debtors.  Many  of 
our  sweetest  Christian  lyrics  and  books  of  devotion  dear  to 
the  whole  Christian  world  come  down  from  the  old  convents 
in  eras  of  social  decay  or  of  anarchy  and  darkness.  *'aines 
such  as  Basil  the  Great,  the  saintly  Qregories,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  a  Bernard,  a  Thomas  &  Kempis,  and  a  Xavier 
constellate  along  its  history.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ha;  st 
times  withdrawn  from  Church  and  society  much  of  their 
most  needed  and  beneficent  forces,  has  sequestered  in  wil- 
dernesses their  noblest,  saintliest,  and  most  gifted  spirits, 
has  diverted  from  economic  interests  much  of  industrial 
energy  and  enterprise,  and  turned  the  channels  of  religion 
from  common  lifo  into  the  desert.  Often  through  it5  vio- 
lence to  nature  it  has  been  the  focus  of  superstition,  faaati- 
cism,  and  moral  corruption,  whence  they  have  gone  forth 
to  infect  the  world,  and  has  been  the  readiest  instrnment 
and  most  potent  champion  of  hierarchical  bigotry  ami  des- 
potism in  their  antagonism  to  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
political  freedom  and  progress.  T,  M.  Post. 

IHoil'aco,  a  small  city,  with  1887  inhabitants,  situated 
on  a  lofty  promontory  in  the  Onlf  of  Genoa,  forms,  to- 
gether with  a  surrounding  territory  oomprising  an  area  of 
6  square  miles,  with  3127  inhabitants,  an  independent 
principality  of  Europe.  It  is  a  legalized  gambling-place, 
and  has  lately  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  watering- 
place  and  a  r«sort  for  consumptives. 

Slon'ad  [Or.  ijioyit,  n-o?]  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  with  any  technical  philosophical  meaning  by  the  an- 
cients. It  obtained  such  flrst  in  the  writings  of  Giordano 
Bruno  (Ij  18-1600),  who  used  it  to  designate  the  primal 
elements  of  all  existence,  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
Tho  monads,  which  are  minute  spheres,  contain  the  po- 
tency of  all  the  forms  of  life.  The  soul  is  a  monad,  and 
God  is  the  monad  of  monads.  It  was  probably  the  doc- 
trine of  Giordano  Bruno  that  gave  T,eibnitz  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  his  ifonadologi/.  In  that  work  Leibnitz 
lays  down  bis  doctrine  of  monads,  which  he  elsewhere  de- 
fines as  "  mctAphy sieal  atoms,  destitute  of  parts  and  inca- 
pable of  being  produced  or  destroyed  naturally "  (i.  '• 
without  a  creative  or  annihilating  act  of  the  primal  monad, 
or  God).  They  all  differ  from  each  other,  and  are  subject 
to  continual  automatic  change,  involving,  of  course,  the 
existence  of  something  that  changes  and  something  that 
remains — in  other  words,  multitude  in  unity,  which  again 
involves  appetite  and  perception.  They  are  indeed  "cn- 
tclcchios"  (not  in  tho  Aristotelian  sense)  or  potential  souls, 
existing  in  a  state  of  unconscious  stupor.  They  arc  cre- 
ated by  God,  the  primitive  Unity,  who  is  tho  absolutely 
infinite  and  perfect  Being,  toward  which  they  all  tend,  and 
which  they  all  symbolize  and  more  or  loss  confusedly  rep- 
resent through  their  more  or  less  numerous  relations. 
Thus,  every  created  monad  represents  the  entire  universe. 
(See  Jaiirnal  of  Speculative  PhUanoph)/,  vol.i.  pp.  1S2  »'?■,; 
cf.  Coleridge,  RfHijioiu  Miuingn,  "  Believe  thou,  0  my  son^ 
etc.)  The  profundity  of  tho  Monadology  has  seldom  been 
recognized.  Kant  propounded  a  doctrine  of  monads,  whi™, 
however,  he  regarded  as  extended  though  simple.  They 
exert  attraction  and  repulsion  through  space,  and  are  per- 
fectly elastic.  (Cf.  Kant,  Monadolojia  Pigtica.)    He  sag- 
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g«ated,  in  hii  Orilique  of  Pw*  Xtanu,  a  doctrine  somewhat 
■iinilar,  bat  approaching  more  nearly  to  that  of  Leibniti. 
He  holdi  that  what  to  oar  external  Bense  ia  objective  may 
be,  to  it>  own  internal  sense,  subjective — that  the  material 
is  but  the  outside  aspect  of  thought.  At  the  present  day 
Hermann  Lotie  {Sltdieinitelte  J^i/chologie)  propounds  a 
doctrine  of  spiritual  monads  or  simple  uneztanded  beings, 
each  of  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Absolute.  (Cf.  the 
So»g  o/the  Ifonu   in  Jordan's  Nibtlunge.) 

Thohas  Datidsox. 

Konad'nock,  or  Grand  Monadnock,  a  solitary 
mountain,  mostly  within  the  town-limits  of  Jafi°rey,  Cheshire 
CO.,  N.  H.  It  rises  fhim  the  swell  of  land  E.  of  the  Con- 
leetient  River  to  an  altitude  of  3180  feet. 

Mon'agan,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  oo.,  Mo.    Pop.  1434. 

Xona'gas  (Gen.  Josi  Tadeo),  brother  of  Jacinto,  b.  in 
Veneinela  about  1786 ;  was  actively  engaged  in  the  war 
of  independence  under  Bolivar  (1810-2U);  headed  unsuo- 
eessfol  revolutions  against  Presidents  Paei  and  Vargas; 
was  elected  president  1846;  overthrew  the  constitution 
184S;  exiled  Paes,  and  governed  the  country  dictatorially 
until  1859,  when  he  was  overthrown.  In  186S  he  "pro- 
nounced "  against  the  government  of  Gen.  J.  C.  Falcon, 
which  he  overthrew,  assumed  the  provisional  presidency, 
ud  was  elected  for  a  regular  term  Oct.  4,  but  before  his 
inauguration  d.  at  Caracoas  Nov.  18, 1868.  lie  was  a  brave 
snd  skilful  officer,  but  unprincipled  in  the  exercise  of 
pover,  and  aoeumulated  great  wealth. — His  son,  Oen.  Jos£ 
RrpcRTO  MoxABAS,  has  since  been  president  for  a  short 
lime  (1869). 

Hon'aghaBt  coanty  of  Ireland,  provinee  of  Ulster. 
Atea,  600  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly,  in  the  east- 
ern part  even  moontainons.  In  tho  more  level  portions 
the  soil  is  fertile,  but  on  tho  hills  it  consists  of  a  stiff  clay 
difficult  to  handle.  The  main  crops  are  oats,  barley,  flax, 
and  potatoes.  Pop.  114,970,  of  whom  31,231  are  unable  to 
read  and  write;  4S,878  persons  emigrated  from  this  county 
between  18il  and  1871.     Principal  town,  Monaghan. 

Monaghan,  tp.  of  York  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1028. 

Mon'archy  [Fr.  monanhie;  It.  monarcAio/  8p.  monar- 
qnia — from  Greek  iiovapxot,  from  fAorof, "  alone,"  and  ap)(w, 
"  to  rule  "],  government  of  a  state  by  one  chief  only.  The 
word  in  its  original  sense  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  con- 
Uitational  sovereignties  of  the  present  day,  in  which  the  ad- 
minijitrative  power  is  shared  by  officers  and  rcprcf^entatlves 
cho!<en  by  the  people.  The  governments  of  England  and 
others  more  or  less  resembling  it  are  therefore  called  "  lim- 
ited "  or  "  mixed  "  monarchies,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
thoM  to  which  the  term  absolute  is  given,  and  where  tho  chief 
has  almost  or  altogether  irresponsible  power  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  his  subjects.  Absolute  monarchies,  which 
u  the  world  advances  toward  freedom  are  becoming  rarer, 
are  now  found  in  perfection  only  in  the  East,  where  were 
the  five  great  monarchies  of  the  ancient  world — namely, 
Chaldaa,  Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia,  and  Persia.  (See 
0.  RawIin!>on,  The  Fin  Great  Monarchies,  etc.,  and  the 
article  on  Goverxxixt,  by  Hon.  A.  H.  Stepben!),  LL.D.) 

Ja.xet  Tucket. 

IHonasterr*    See  Hoxachisk,  by  T.  M.  Post,  S.  T.  D. 

Monaaticism.    See  Moxachism. 

Hoaastir't  or  Mistir,  town  of  Tunis,  in  Northern 
Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  extensive  manufao- 
tares  of  coarse  woollen  fabrics.     Pop.  35,000. 

Monastir,  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  provinee 
of  Boom-Elee,  carries  on  a  very  important  transit-trade. 
Pop.  14,000. 

Xonbod'do  (Jakes  Bamet),  b.  at  Monboddo,  Kin- 
cardineshire, Scotland,  in  1714;  educated  at  Aberdeen  and 
Oroningen;  practised  as  advocate  in  Scotland  in  1767;  be- 
came a  judge,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo.  His  Dit- 
trtatioH  on  Language  (6  vols.,  1774-92)  expresses  his  high 
opinion  of  the  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and  tho 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  the  monkey, 
which  he  further  elaborated  in  Ancient  Metaphj/nct  (6  vols., 
1778).     D.  at  Edinburgh  Hay  26,  1799. 

Monca'dat  de  (Fraxcisco),  count  of  Osnna,  b.  at  Va- 
lencia, Spain,  Dec.  29,  1586;  served  as  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Span- 
ish forces  in  the  Netherlands  (1633),  nnder  the  administra- 
tion of  the  infanta  Isabella,  and  obtained  some  successes 
over  the  prince  of  Orange.  D.  in  the  province  of  Cleves 
in  1635.  Moncada  wrote  several  historical,  biographical, 
and  miscellaneous  works,  hut  bis  fame  as  a  Spanish  classic 
rests  npon  his  picturesque  account  of  the  famous  campaign 
of  Roger  de  Flor  in  the  Byaantine  empire,  Expedicion  de 
lot  Cnlttlamee  contra  lot  Griegoe  n  Turcot  (Barcelona,  1623). 
A  good  modem  edition  is  that  of  Oohoa  in  the  Tetoro  de 
lot  Bitloriadora  Sepatole*  (Paris,  1841). 


Movcalie'rit  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Turin, 
about  5  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Turin.  It  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  a  hill  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  Alps  and 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  has  some  fine  buildings,  among 
them  the  Castello  Reale,  a  large  and  imposing  structure. 
This  town  was  little  more  than  a  villa  of  the  Knights 
Templar  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  afterwards  acquired 
importance  under  the  dukes  of  Savoy.    Pop.  in  1874,9991, 

Monck,  a  fertile  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  formed  in  1867  f^om  parts  of  Haldi- 
mand,  Lincoln,  and  Wetland  cos.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Buffalo  branch  of  the  Great  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  15,130. 

Monck  (Charles  Staxlev),  fourth  viscount,  G.  C.  M.  G., 
b.  at  Templcmore,  Ireland,  Oct.  10, 1819 ;  educated  at  Dub- 
lin University,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  1849 ;  entered  the  House  of  Commons  1852 ;  was 
a  lord  of  the  treasury  1855-57;  was  governor-general  of 
Canada  1861-68 ;  received  a  seat  as  a  baron  in  the  House 
of  Lords  1866 ;  became  in  1867  a  commissioner  of  the  Irish 
Church  temporalities.  During  his  service  in  Canada  the 
Dominion  was  established. 

Monck'ton  (Robert),  a  son  of  the  Viscount  Galway; 
entered  the  British  army  in  1 742 ;  served  with  distinction 
in  Flanders;  also  at  Dettingen,  Louisbourg,  C.  B.  (1758), 
Quebec  (1759),  whore  he  was  second  in  command  and  badly 
wounded;  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia  1756; 
governor  of  New  York  1762 ;  captured  Martinique  1762 ;  be- 
came lieutenant-general  1770 ;  served  afterwards  in  Great 
Britain,  sat  in  Parliament,  and  d.  May  3,  1782. 

HoncIo'Ta^  post-tp.  of  Lnoas  eo.,  0.    Pop.  833. 

IHoncrieff  (Sir  Hbxrt).    See  Wellwood. 

MoBCtOB)  a  beautiful  village  and  port  of  Westmore- 
land CO.,  N.  B.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Petitcodiac 
River,  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  89  miles  N.  £.  of  St. 
John.  It  contains  the  railway-shops,  and  has  4  churches, 
1  weekly  newspaper,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco, 
castings,  etc.     Pop.  about  1300. 

Mon'dar  [Ger.  Montag  ;  Fr.  Lundi — signifying  "moon- 
day  "),  the  second  day  of  the  week.  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvli. 
18),  who  wrote  about  220  a.  d.,  says  that  "  the  practice  of 
referring  the  days  of  the  week  to  the  seven  planets  began 
among  the  Egyptians,"  and  had  been  but  recently  adopted 
by  the  Roman  world.  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Monday  Creek,  tp.  of  Perry  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1165. 

MoB'dineR,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  eo.,  Ala.    Pop.  1440. 

Blondo&e'do,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  provinee  of  Logo, 
in  a  valley  of  the  Sierra  I^rensana,  Qalioia,  has  about 
7600  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  oattle-rearing  and 
agriculture. 

Mondovl'  [Afonsetct',  Uontngalit,  Vieodunum],  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  about  42  miles 
S.  of  Turin  and  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  with  a  citadel  on  the  S.  side, 
and  the  torrent  of  Ellero  flows  by  it  on  the  W.  The  epis- 
copal palace  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  tho  cathedral  and 
other  ohurehes  are  of  considerable  interest.  About  2  miles 
from  Mondovl  is  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  dl 
Vice,  a  building  of  much  architectural  merit  and  adorned 
with  interesting  works  of  art.  Mondovi  is  not  very  old, 
and  its  medisoval  history  resembles  that  of  other  Pied- 
montese  towns.  In  1796  occurred  in  this  neighborhood 
the  engagement  known  as  tho  battle  of  Mondovi,  in  which 
Bonaparte  defeated  the  Piodmontese  army,  and  thus  pre- 
pared the  eonquest  of  all  Upper  Italy.  In  1799  the  in- 
habitants of  Mondovi  having  revolted  against  the  French, 
the  town  was  retaken  by  them,  Booked,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed.    Pop.  in  1874,  16,543. 

Monee',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Will  co.,  HI.,  on  the  Hlinois 
Central  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  598 ;  of  tp.  1600. 

Monette'  (Johx  Wesley),  M.  D.,  author  of  a  valuable 
work,  Hittory  of  tho  Diecovertf  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mietittippi  (3  vols.,  1846) ;  d.  in  Madison  parish. 
La.,  Mar.  1, 1851. 

JHon'ey  [commonly  derived  from  moneo,  monero,  beoause 
the  Roman  mint  stood  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  or 
because  nota  inacripta  de  valore  admoitet],  a  standard  by 
which  wealth  is  measured,  and  an  instrument  by  which  one 
kind  of  wealth  can  be  exchanged  for  another.  It  differs 
specifically  from  wealth,  in  that  while  wealth  is  any  object 
of  common  desire  whioh  costs  labor,  money  is  that  kind 
of  wealth  by  which  it  has  Iwen  agreed  that  the  value  of 
wealth  shall  be  estimated,  and  for  which  all  other  kinds 
of  wealth  can  be  exchanged.  Its  two  qualities  are  that  it 
is  a  standard  of  value  and  an  instmment  of  exchange. 
Money  differs  also  from  eurraney.  While  earrenoy  is  any- 
thing with  which  commodities  can  be  bought  and  debts 
oanoelled,  it  does  not  always  have  an  intrinsic  value,  but 
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may  be,  u  in  the  cms  of  bank-bills  or  gorernment  notes, 
merely  a  voneber  or  representative  of  value,  in  wbieh  ease 
It  is  not  money.  Honey  is  that  kind  of  ourrenoy  whioh 
has  an  intrinsio  Talue,  and  whioh  thus,  if  not  used  as  cur- 
reney,  would  still  be  wealth.  Money  also  differs  from  cap- 
ital. Capital  is  that  portion  of  wealth  set  aside  and  ased 
for  the  reproduction  of  wealth.  It  may  have  been  money, 
bat  the  money  ceases  to  be  such  when  it  becomes  capital. 

Different  Commoditiu  tited  at  Moneg, — Any  article  of 
wealth — i.  e.  anything  which  has  value — may  be  used  as 
money.  Tin  was  thus  employed  in  ancient  Syracuse  and 
Britain,  while  to  the  same  purpose  we  find  iron  in  Sparta, 
cattle  in  Rome  and  Germany  (pecunia,  from  peciu, "  cattle  "), 
a  preparation  of  leather  among  the  Carthaginians,  platinnm 
in  Russia,  lead  in  Burmnh,  nails  in  Scotland,  pieces  of  silk 
among  the  Chinese,  cubes  of  pressed  tea  in  Tartary,  salt 
in  Abyssinia,  cowrie-shells  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  slaves 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  toboooo  in  Virginia,  codfish  in 
Newfoundland,  bullets  and  wampum  in  the  early  history 
of  Massachusetts,  logwood  in  Campeachy,  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies,  soap  in  Mexico,  etc.  But  from  the  time  of 
Abraham,  when  he  paid  (Oen.  xxiii.  16)  to  the  children  of 
Ileth  400  shekels  of  silver,  "current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant " — the  earliest  historical  record  of  a  purchaae  with 
money — till  now,  gold  and  silver  have  been  the  money  of 
the  world  with  civilized  and  commercial  people.  It  should 
be  noted  that  money  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  commodity  employed  as  such,  but  wholly  upon  its  use. 
When  anything  that  has  been  need  as  money  becomes  de- 
voted to  any  other  use,  it  thereby  ceases  to  be  money. 
Oold  money  turned  into  gold  plate  is  no  longer  money. 

Adaptedne»$  of  Gold  and  Silver  for  Monei/. — These  met- 
als possess  some  singular  advantages  which  explain  why 
they  are  used  as  money.  They  are  intrinsically  valuable, 
everybody  in  the  civiliced  world  desiring  gold  and  silver, 
not  simply  as  money,  but  for  omament.i,  for  plate,  and 
other  nses,  and  no  one  being  able  to  obtain  them  without 
labor.  They  hare  both  the  elements,  therefore,  of  true 
value.  Besides  this,  they  wear  out  very  slowly ;  they  are 
very  easily  divisible  and  malleable,  and  can  be  readily 
alloyed  and  refined;  they  are  largely  distributed  over  the 
globe,  and  are  yet  of  sufficient  scarcity ;  they  are  of  the 
same  quality  wherever  found,  and  are  subject  to  fewer 
fluctuations  in  value  than  any  other  oommodities  known. 
This  last  quality  is  a  prime  requisite  in  money.  In  ex- 
actly the  degree  in  which  the  value  of  money  were  un- 
stable would  it  cease  to  be  a  trustworthy  standard  of 
value,  while  in  the  same  degree  exchanges  would  be  made 
difficult  and  contracts  uncertain. 

Where  gold  and  silver  are  the  currency  of  a  country 
there  cannot  be,  for  any  length  of  time,  either  a  redun- 
dancy or  a  stringency  of  the  money-market.  Supposing 
for  a  time  a  redundancy,  more  money  than  is  needed, 
what  takes  place  ?  One  of  two  things,  probably  both.  In 
the  first  place,  gold  becomes  cheap,  and  it  at  once  begins 
to  be  used  for  other  things  than  money ;  e.  g.  ornaments 
and  plate.  Also,  when  gold  is  cheap — which  means  that 
other  things  are  dear  in  comparison  with  it — this  imme- 
diately leads  to  the  sending  of  gold  for  the  purehase  of 
goods  to  where  it  is  not  so  cheap — a  procedure  which  will 
soon  change  a  preponderance  to  a  healthy  equilibrium. 
In  like  manner,  when  there  is  a  stringency,  and  gold  be- 
comes dear,  it  will  bo  drawn  from  other  lands,  and  divert- 
ed from  the  making  of  ornaments  and  other  uses  till  the 
stringency  is  removed.  By  a  law  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
the  tides,  and  aa  inevitable,  the  money-market  regulates 
itself  wherever  gold  and  silver,  the  money  of  the  world, 
are  the  currency  employed. 

Whence,  then,  come  financial  panics  and  revulsions, 
and  so-called  stringencies  in  the  money-market?  These 
undoubtedly  occur  with  sad  frequency  and  dire  results. 
But  they  are  not  duo  to  outside  calamities.  Their  causes 
are  always  in  some  wrong  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
commercial  world  whioh  suffers  them.  They  grow  out  of 
the  attempt  to  make  that  to  be  real  in  business  transac- 
tions  which  is  not  real — either  the  attempt  to  make  credit 
or  something  besides  capital  do  the  work  of  capital,  or  the 
attempt  to  make  a  currency  which  is  not  money  do  the 
work  of  money.  When  the  latter  attempt  is  made,  the 
former  is  sure  to  follow.  An  unsound  currency  irresist- 
ibly induces  nnsoand  credit,  and  those  inevitably  lead  to 
an  unstable  business  ■truoture,  which  soon  or  late  must  fall 
with  a  crash  and  ruin. 

When  money  alone,  or  a  currency  convertible  at  once 
into  money,  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it  is  not 
certain  but  that  credits  may  be  pushed  inordinately,  and 
business  be  carried  on  where  there  is  no  capital  to  support 
it;  in  which  case  a  finanoial  revulsion,  however  delayed, 
cannot  be  prevented,  as  any  falsehood,  however  speciously 
concealed  or  plausibly  declared  to  be  the  truth,  can  never 
be  employed  without  betraying  itself  in  minoaa  results. 


But  when  a  curreney  is  used  which  cannot  be  converted 
into  coin — a  currency  which  professes  to  be  what  it  is  not 
— this  first  falsehood  draws  others  in  its  train ;  promises 
become  easily  made  whioh  there  is  no  power  to  perform ; 
speculation  grows  rampant;  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  seems  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  employments, 
and  multitudes  beyond  it»  power  to  support  them  are 
drawn  from  prodnctive  wcMrks  into  this ;  trade  beoomes  a 
bubble,  blown  till  it  bursts ;  and  the  highest  activity  and 
apparent  prosperity  are  suddenly  changed  to  stagnation 
and  ruin.  A  currency  like  bank-bills  or  government 
notes,  whioh  cannot  be  converted  into  money  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  holder,  is  only  a  shadow  put  in  plaoe  of  the 
substance,  which  not  only  furnishes  no  support  for  the 
community  which  trusts  it,  but  is  as  destructive  to  all 
business  prosperity  as  it  is  deceptive.  This  conclasion  is 
equally  supported  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
uses  of  money,  or  a  oomprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  trade. 

In  order  that  money  may  l>e  a  standard  of  value  as  well 
as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  its  own  value  must  be  in- 
variable— a  condition  to  which  gold  and  silver  better  con- 
form than  any  other  commodity,  but  in  which  any  onr- 
rency  not  convertible  into  these  necessarily  fails.  When 
bank-notes  or  government  notes  become  ourrenoy  without 
a  corresponding  basis  of  money,  nothing  has  ever  l>cen 
able  to  prevent  their  fluctuation  in  valne  and  the  conse- 
quent effect  upon  all  other  values.  The  temptation  to  in- 
crease these  issues  according  to  the  fancied  interest  of  the 
bank  or  the  government  is  always  likely  to  prove  irresist- 
ible, in  consequence  of  which  the  community  employing 
them  finds  itself  flooded  with  a  currency  upon  which  all 
values  float  with  an  unsteady  motion,  and  any  standard 
of  valne  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  poor  currency  inevitably  causes  a  good  one  to  dis- 
appear whenever  put  by  its  side.  Inconvertible  paper  will 
always  drive  out  gold  and  silver  from  circulation  when 
brought  into  competition  with  these.  The  paper,  being 
cheaper,  will  of  oourse  be  used  in  preference  to  the  dearer 
commodity,  and  gold  and  silver  coin  not  only  cease  to 
circulate,  but  leave  the  country  where  the  inconvertible 
paper  abounds.  In  such  a  case  nothing  can  bring  the  gold 
and  silver  back  and  put  them  into  circulation  again  except 
the  removal  of  the  currency  which  has  driven  them  out. 
When  the  poorer  currency  is  withdrawn,  that  which  is  bet- 
ter flows  back  as  naturally  as  the  air  rashes  into  a  vacuum, 
while  any  other  attempt  to  rei^tore  specie  payments  where 
the}-  have  been  discontinued  is  as  futile  as  the  cBbrt  to  put 
two  mutually  repellent  bodies  into  the  sameplaee  at  the 
same  time.     (See  Coinagk.)  J.  H.  Seeltb. 

Moner  Creeki  tp.  of  McLean  oo..  111.    Pop.  999. 

Money  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Houston  co.,  Hinn.  Pop. 
609. 

Monfesti'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Hodena,  about 
20  miles  from  the  city  of  Modena.     Pop.  in  1874,  5426. 

Monghir',  town  of  Britl.'<h  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Qanges.  It  is  noted  both  for  its  beantiful 
situation  on  a  rocky  height  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  for 
its  salubrious  climate.  It  is  fortified,  and  manufactures 
hardware,  oatlery,  and  firearms  of  a  lower  grade.  Pop. 
30,000. 

Mongo'lia  [the  land  of  the  Ifnngol  or  tfoghoU,  for  the 
name  is  spelt  varioasly  even  by  the  native  population]  is 
still  a  vast  district  in  Central  Asia,  extending  fully  1000 
miles  E.  and  W.,  and  in  some  parts  aa  much  as  400  miles 
from  X.  to  S.  Its  present  boundaries  E.  and  N.  are  Man- 
churia and  Siberia,  respectively,  and  on  the  6.  and  W. 
Thibet  and  Toorkistan ;  but  these  boundaries  have  varied 
greatly  at  different  periods  of  history.  The  whole  of  what 
is  now  usually  recognised  as  Mongolia  is  considered  to  be- 
long to  the  Chinese  empire ;  indeed,  its  eastern  portion 
can  hardly  be  separated  fVom  China  proper;  moreover, 
the  Chinese  province  of  Kansa,  a  late  incorporation  with 
that  empire,  is,  in  fact,  as  completely  Mongolian  as  any 

Sart  of  the  interior  of  that  country.  A  large  portion  of 
[ongolia  is  occupied  by  the  Great  Gobi  Desert,  extending 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.  between  the  90th  and  12nth  parallels  of 
E.  Ion.,  a  tract  as  hopelessly  desolate  and  sterile  as  can 
be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth — a  district  alike  water- 
less and  treeless,  in  some  places  exhibiting  a  considerable 
depression,  and  in  some  parts  mora  than  200  miles  in 
breadth.  Generally,  this  desert  is  a  level  land,  and  though, 
on  the  whole,  at  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  are  but  few  bills  of  any  altitude.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Alashan  country  to  the  S.  is  mountainous 
and  well  wooded.  On  the  western  side  of  these  hills  the 
great  river  Hoang-Ho  runs  for  nearly  400  miles,  and  some 
peaks,  beyond  where  the  Hoang-Ho  forces  its  way  east- 
ward, are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  are  probably 
not  less  than  10,000  to  12,000  feet  high.    These  mounuias 
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bear  the  name  of  Inohin  or  Kinghan.  Beyond  this  range, 
to  the  N.  E.,  Mongolia  and  Manohoria,  with  jpopnlBtiont 
almost  identical,  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea ; 
and  though  some  attempts  have  been  made  at  cultivation, 
the  interior  is  still  for  the  most  part  wild  and  desolate.  It 
was  to  preTent  the  earlier  Mongolian  tribes  descending 
into  and  plandering  the  more  fertile  provinces  of  China  to 
the  B.  and  S.  that  the  first  Chinese  emperor  built,  more 
than  2000  years  ago,  the  famous  Wall,  with  an  extent  of 
1900  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Poking  to  Western  Tartary. 
To  the  N.  and  N.  W.  chains  of  high  mountains  separate 
Mongolia  from  Siberia,  the  range  of  Altai  being  the  most 
famous.  This,  which  is  the  richest  portion  of  Mongolia, 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Booddbist  priesthood,  the 
high  priest  himself  residing  at  Ourga,  on  about  the  116° 
E.  Ion.  This  place  is  the  seat  also  of  a  special  Chinese 
Manehn  governor,  with  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  and 
serves  as  a  principal  d£p0t  for  the  trade  passing  into 
Siberia  at  Kiakhta.  Though  better  watered  than  other 
parts  of  Mongolia,  and  the  source  of  some  considerable 
rivers,  such  as  the  Amoor  and  the  Orkhon  (which  flows  into 
the  Siberian  lake  Baikal),  the  intense  winter  cold  renders 
the  rearing  of  even  the  commonesit  and  hardiest  vegetables 
almost  impossible.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  country,  the  Mongolians  are  now,  as  they  hare  ever 
been,  essentially  nomaidie,  and,  though  in  all  parts  ac- 
knowledging the  emperor  of  China  as  their  suierain,  are 
still  mostly  under  the  rule  of  native  chiefs,  who  govern  with 
feudal  rights  the  numerous  tribes  into  which  thoy  are 
divided.  Their  two  largest  branshes  are  the  eastern  or 
Mongols  proper,  and  the  western,  who  are  usually  called 
Calmues ;  and  their  three  leading  tribes  (the  whole  num- 
ber of  which  is  said  to  be  twenty-six)  are  known  by  the 
names  of  Tsakbats,  Kalkhas,  and  Sunorits ;  of  these,  the 
Kalkhas  are,  or  were  till  recently,  under  four  hereditary 
obiefs,  each  claiming  descent  from  Genghis  Khan.  Their 
military  service  extends  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty ; 
and  the  Chinese  tribunal  of  foreign  afi°airs,  with  one  civil 
and  two  military  governments,  is  now  the  ultimate  seat 
of  appeal.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  the  population 
dwell  in  tents,  and  their  chief  possessions  are  large  herds 
of  camels,  horses,  sheep,  asses,  and  mules.  A  considerable 
trade  passes  through  Mongolia  to  China  on  the  one  side, 
and  Russia  on  the  other,  with  frontier  marts  at  Kiakhta 
in  Siberia  and  Maimaitchin  in  Mongolia;  this  trade  is 
carried  on  wholly  by  barter,  money  being  either  forbidden 
or  (at  least)  seldom  used.  The  caravans  perform  their 
journeys  between  October  and  the  end  of  tho  winter, 
bringing  furs,  woollen  staffs,  and  leather  from  the  West, 
and  conveying  thither  teas,  silks,  cotton,  rhubarb,  and 
sugar-candy.  No  reliable  estimate  can  be  farmed  of  tho 
actual  number  of  these  nomads,  but  as  desolating  wars 
long  prevailed  before  their  submission,  200  years  since, 
to  the  Chinese  rule,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  practicably  uninhabitable,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  existing  Mongolians  could  not  bring  into  the 
field  more  than  500,000  flgbting-men,  and  therefore  that 
their  whole  population  cannot  amount  to  3,000,000.  As 
they  are  of  the  same  origin  as  the  present  Manchu 
mlors  of  China,  similar  interests  as  well  as  relationship 
ensure  their  chiefs  many  favors  from  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment; thus,  some  are  married  to  princesses  of  the 
imperial  house,  so  as  to  attach  them  more  closely  to  the 
reigning  family,  while  as  a  rule,  the  rich  gifts  thoy  receive 
far  exceed  the  nominal  tribute  exacted  from  them.  Unlike 
nomadic  nations,  the  Mongolians  have  an  alphabet  (de- 
rived from  the  Syrian  Nestorions)  and  a  literature — of 
little  value,  however,  being  chiefly  translations  from  Chi- 
nese works,  or  stories,  more  or  less  fabulous,  of  their  great 
national  hero,  Genghis  Khan.  The  Mongolians  are  mid- 
dle-sized, strong  and  active ;  their  skin  of  a  dark  yellow 
hue ;  their  faees  broad,  with  flat  noses  and  projecting  ears. 
They  have  little  beard,  and  generally  shave  off  what  they 
have  except  one  tuft.  They  belong  to  the  great  group 
now  often  called  Turanian,  and  are  thus  allied  to  tho  Chi- 
nese, Thibetans,  and  the  Japanese,  and  more  remotely  to 
the  Esquimaux,  Samoyedes,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  Magyars ; 
in  other  words,  to  nearly  two-thirds  of-  the  whole  human 
race.  In  ancient  history  we  find  their  ancestors  under  the 
generic  title  of  Scythians  or  Cimmerians,  and  the  founders 
of  the  Median  empire,  whose  cuneiform  writings  we  are 
even  now  only  partially  able  to  decipher;  in  later  times 
they  appear  as  the  terrible  and  devastating  Huns,  and  still 
later  as  the  scarcely  less  ferocious  warriors  of  Genghis 
Khan  and  Timour.  Though  doubtless  connected  with  the 
Turkish  iribes,  the  Mongols  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  them.  The  true  Tartars  (or  more  properly  T&tars), 
of  whom  little  is  known,  historically,  before  their  conquest 
In  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis 
Khan,  the  Toorki  or  Toorkoman  tribes,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Ottomans,  now  known  as  the  Nogai,  Oosbek,  or  Kirgheex 


hordes,  though  nearly  as  nomadic  as  the  Mongols,  differ  from 
them  as  exhibiting  in  many  cases  a  more  refined  and  even  a 
Caucasian  type  of  features.  Except  as  wandering  hordes, 
overwhelming  each  country  in  its  turn  like  a  set  of  hungry 
locusts,  and  devastating  (as  is  olear  from  Herodotus,  Am- 
mianus,  and  Jomandes)  rather  by  their  vast  numbers  than 
by  knowledge  of  war  as  an  art,  we  hear  little  of  the  Mon- 
gols till  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan.  Not  long  after  the 
Kalkhas,  under  their  khan,  Kublai,  conquered  all  China, 
and  held  the  chief  power  there  for  about  a  century ;  and 
though,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  empires  so  formed,  that 
of  the  Mongols  was  soon  broken  up  into  a  number  of  sep- 
arate dynasties,  the  great  Timour  widely  extended  the  al- 
ready vast  frontiers  of  the  Mongolian  empire.  Lastly,  in 
the  year  1519,  Baber,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Timour,  founded 
by  conquest  a  monarchy  in  Hindostan,  popularly  called  the 
"  Mogul "  dynasty,  and  celebrated  for  the  famous  Akbar, 
a  contemporary  of  the  English  Elizabeth.  To  the  invasion 
of  Western  Asia  by  the  Mongolian  tribes  we  owe  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  dynasties  which  became  notable  in  his- 
tory, partly  owing  to  their  conflict  with  the  Franks  during 
the  Crusades,  and  partly  to  the  great  ability  in  matters  of 
government  which  those  wild  tribes  from  Central  Asia  ex- 
hibited as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  settled  in  tho  fer- 
tile lands  of  tho  West.  Among  the  dynasties  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Mongolian  conquests  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  Hogols  of  Persia  and  Syria  (a.  s.  1157-1355) ; 
the  Kara-koinnbu  (Toorkomans  of  the  Black  Sheep),  (a.  d. 
1357-1498);  those  of  the  White  Sheep  (a.  d.  1-10»-1502); 
and,  connected  with  these,  the  khans  of  Kapchak,  of  the 
Crimea,  and  of  Kasan,  with  the  Oozbeks  of  Bokhara,  Sa- 
marcand,  and  Balkh.  In  Egypt  we  flnd  Thoulonides  and 
Ikhshidites,  and,  as  more  remote  descendants,  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Mamelukes,  under  their  double  designation ; 
in  Southern  Central  Asia,  the  Samamians  and  Bouides,  and 
in  near  connection  with  them  the  earlier  Ohaznaoides  of 
Ghazna.  Then  comes  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Se(jooks, 
first  in  Persia  from  A.  D.  1029-1194,  and  then  at  Iconium, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus  from  A.  D.  1081  to  1154.  With  these 
last  rulers  commenced  the  long  conflict  with  the  Christians. 
Lastly,  we  may  name  the  important  dynasties  of  the  Or- 
tokides  of  Syria  (a.  d.  1082-1220),  of  the  AUbeks  of  Syria 
and  Persia  (1084-1250),  who  numbered  among  their  great- 
est loaders  the  famous  Salah-ed-din  (Saladin).  All  these 
rulers,  and  to  some  extent  their  subjects  also,  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Islam,  though  in  many  cases  their  prac- 
tice would  have  been  scarcely  sanctioned  by  the  rigid  fol- 
lowers of  the  Koran.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any- 
thing but  the  warlike  principles  of  the  Prophet  would  have 
availed  to  keep  together  a  people  as  wild  and  as  shifting 
as  their  own  sands.  At  the  present  time,  it  should  be  added 
that  nearly  all  who  claim  to  bo  Mongolians  have  gone  back 
to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  the  religion  of  Booddha. 

W.  S.  W.  VArx. 

Mongom'erie  (John),  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland ; 
became  a  soldier :  was  groom  of  the  bed-chambor  and  aide 
to  George  II.,  and  governor  of  New  York  1718-31.  D. 
July  1,  1731. 

Mongaa'gOB,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1475. 

IHonhe'gan  (or  Manheigan)  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  Hancock  co..  Mo.,  has  been  since  1608  a  resort  for  cod- 
fishing.  It  was  visited  in  ltl4  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  of 
Virginia.  It  has  a  rock  having  marks  which  have  been  in- 
correctly regarded  as  of  Runic  origin.  It  has  a  granite 
lighthouse  with  a  fiashing  white  dioptric  light;  lat.  43° 
45'  52"  N.,  Ion.  69°  18'  37"  W.     Pop.  145. 

Monhegan  Island,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co..  Me.  Pop.  145. 

Monitean',  county  of  Central  Missouri,  bounded  X.  E. 
by  the  Missouri  River.  Area,  380  square  miles.  It  is  hilly 
and  well  timbered,  with  very  fertile  valleys.  It  abounds 
in  curious  "  pockets  "  of  valuable  coal  of  uncertain  geo- 
logical age,  and  possesses  lead  ores  and  other  mineral 
wealth.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  leading 
products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R. 
Cap.  California.     Fop.  11,375. 

Monitean,  tp.  of  Cooper  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1373. 
Monitean,  tp.  of  Howard  co..  Mo.    Pop.  2317. 

Mon'itor  [so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  crocodile],  a  genus  of  large 
Old-World  lizards,  some  of  which  approach  the  size  of  the 
alligators.  M.  nilotiau,  the  monitor  of  the  Nile,  is  the  typi- 
cal species.  The  natives  believe  that  it  is  hatched  from 
crocodile's  eggs.  It  is  certain  that  it  devours  a  large  part 
of  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile.  It  is  some  six  feet  long.  The 
M.  draema  of  India  and  M,  Oouldii  of  Australia  are  also 
well-known  monitors.  The  great  lizards  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican family  Teiidss  are  also  often  called  monitors,  and  in^  I  f> 
deed  closely  resemble  the  true  monitors.  ^^  l>- 
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Monitor,  the  designation  of  a  special  class  of  armored 
vessels,  invented  bj  John  ERicgsos  (whicli  see).  On  Sept. 
26,  1854,  this  distingnishod  engineer  submitted  to  the  em- 
peror NapolMn  III.  the  plan  and  speoification  of  a  nearly- 


snbmerged  vessel,  represented  by  the  annexed  engraving. 
The  principal  features  of  tbia  vessel,  the  parent  of  the 
present  monitor,  consisted  of  a  revolving  cnpola,  composed 
of  wrought  iron  six  inohea  in  thickneu,  for  protecting  a 


Ericsson's  Cupola  vessel  of  18M. 


single  gun  of  large  calibre,  inclined  sides,  and  an  over- 
hang deck  for  protecting  the  propeller  and  rudder.  In 
1861  a  majority  of  the  slavoholaing  States  made  war  upon 
the  Union,  and  the  President  proclaimed  a  blockade  of 
their  coast.  It  was  imperative  that  this  should  be  effected 
quickly ;  and  as  the  Southern  harbors  were  in  possession 


of  the  Confederates,  light-draft  iron-elads  became  a  neces- 
sity. The  competition  of  France  and  England  in  the  con- 
struction of  armored  vessels  bad  awakened  in  the  U.  S. 
neither  interest  nor  anxiety,  so  that  this  subject,  which  re- 
nired  careful  thought  and  study,  was  precipitated  upon 
e  counsellors  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
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Section  of  Erlcsaon's  Monitor  and  Turret  of  1861. 


war.  On  Oct.  4, 1861,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  contracted 
with  Capt,  Ericsson,  as  principal,  for  the  construction  of 
"  an  iron-clad,  shot-proof  steam  battery  of  iron  and  wood 
combined ;"  and  under  this  indenture  a  vessel,  named  by 
Capt.  Ericsson  "  Monitor,"  was  launched  at  Greonpoint, 
Long  Island,  on  Jan.  30,  18S2,  and  went  to  sea  Mar.  6  in 
command  of  Lieut.  John  L.  Worden,  U.  S.  navy,  with  a 
crew  of  43  men  and  12  officers,  exclusive  of  Chief  Engineer 
A.  C.  Stimers,  inspector  at  New  York,  who  wont  as  a  vol- 
unteer. The  Monitor  was  an  iron  hull  with  wooden  deck- 
beams  and  aide  projection,  and  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions: 


Extreme  length 172  feet. 

"        breadth _..  41    " 

Depth  of  hold 11    " 

Draught  of  WBt«r 10    " 

Inside  diameter  of  turret 20    " 

Height  of  turret 9    " 

Thickness    "      

'■         ofstde-armor 

"  "  deck-plating 

Diameter  of  propeller 9 

"         "  steam  cylinders  (two) 

Length  of  stroke 2 

Displacement 12S5  tons. 

Ornament,  two  11-lnch  shell  guns,  each  1S,66S  pounds. 


6  inches. 
4     " 
6     " 


8  " 
5  " 
llnch. 

88  inches 
2 
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The  ^receding  engraving  represents  a  transverse  section 
of  the  if  onitor  and  turret ;  also  a  side  elevation,  showing 
the  position  of  the  tnrret,  pilot-honse,  propellers,  equipoise 
rudder,  and  anchor-well.  This  peculiar  structure  put  into 
praotieal  operation  the  invention  of  1854 — a  seagoing  raft 
carrying  a  fort. 

At  Korfolk,  Va.,  the  steam  frigate  Merrimack,  of  4700 
tons  displacement,  had  been  converted  by  the  Confederates 
into  a  oasemated  iron-clad  with  submerged  ends,  protected 
by  four  inches  of  iron,  and  armed  with  two  banded  7-inch 
rifles,  two  banded  of  6y^  inches,  and  six  9-inoh,  smooth- 
bore, shell  guns.  Her  crew  consisted  of  320  men  and  30 
officers,  and  she  drew  22  feet  of  water.  On  Mar.  8,  1862, 
the  sailing  frigate  Congress  and  the  raiee  frigate  Cum- 
Irarland  were  lying  at  anchor  off  Newport  News,  Va.  The 
sailing  frigate  St.  Lawrence  and  the  steam  frigates  Min- 
nesota and  Roanoke  (the  latter  with  a  broken  shaft)  were 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Monroe.  The  construction  of  the 
Merrimack,  hor  near  completion,  and  her  probable  advent 
were  known  at  Washington  and  to  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  at  Hampton  Roads ;  *  therefore  it  was  not  a  sur- 
prise when  she  was  reported  to  be  coming  down  Elizabeth 
River  •  little  after  meridian  with  two  gunboats  in  company. 
About  one  o'clock  all  three  vessels  opened  a  destructive  fire 
of  shells  upon  the  Congress  and  Cumberland,  to  which  they 
replied  promptly,  but  ineffectually.  It  was  "  full  sea  "  there 
at  1.98  p.  If.,  and  while  the  Cumberland  was  riding  to  the 
last  of  the  flood  the  Merrimack  ran  into  her,  striking  just 
abaft  the  starboard  fore-chains ;  the  blow  was  fatal,  and 
the  ship  immediately  began  to  sink.  Her  defence  against 
the  attack  of  these  new  and  tremendous  forces — the  steam- 
ram  and  iron-clad — had  now  been  maintained  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  her  commander  would  have  been  justified  in 
hanling  down  his  flag;  but  Lieut.  Morris  preferred  to  give 
another  example  of  the  high  standard  of  the  American  navy. 
He  fired  bis  last  broadside  as  the  ship  made  her  final  plunge, 
and  the  living  and  the  dying  and  the  dead  went  down  to- 
gether, the  American  flag  flying  at  the  peak.  The  Confed- 
erates were  joined  by  three  more  gunboats  from  James  River, 
and  the  Congress,  having  been  set  on  fire  by  shells,  slipped 
her  cable,  ran  on  shore,  surrendered,  and  was  abandoned, 
being  on  fire  in  several  places.  By  five  o'clock  the  battle 
was  over.  No  hostile  gunboat  was  disabled;  the  Merri- 
mack had  none  of  her  plates  penetrated  or  knocked  off; 
only  two  of  her  crew  were  killed  and  nineteen  wounded. 
She  lost  her  metal  prow  by  ramming,  and  the  muiiles  of 
two  guns  were  shot  away,  but  the  whole  of  her  injuries 
were  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  suggest  a 
return  to  the  navy-yard,  therefore  she  anchored  off  Sewall's 
Point,  that  she  might  more  conveniently  complete  the  work 
of  destruction  on  the  morrow.  When  the  Union  squadron 
at  anchor  off  Fortress  Monroe  observed  that  the  Confede- 
rate vessels  were  steering  for  the  Congress  and  Cumberland, 
an  effort  was  made  to  go  to  their  succor.  The  Minnesota  was 
the  only  one  adequate  for  offensive  operations,  and  by  signal 
from  the  senior  officer,  Capt.  Marston,  she  slipped  her  cable 
and  steamed  up  for  Newport  News,  7  miles  distant.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  grounded  before  reaching  there,  and  remained 
immovable  during  the  battle  within  the  >one  of  fire  of  the 
combatants.  The  Roanoke  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  while 
being  towed  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  met  with  the  same 
misfortune,  but  were  relieved,  and  returned  to  their  an- 
chorage. At  9  p.  H.  the  Monitor  arrived,  and  wa«  ordered 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  protection  of  the  Minnesota. 
The  President  had  directed  the  writer  to  go  to  Hampton 
Roads,  and,  after  consultation  with  the  naval  authorities 
there,  withdraw  such  portion  of  the  naval  force  as  he  thought 
proper  to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  clearing  the  right 
(anK  of  the  Potomao  of  the  hostile  batteries  wbich  closed 
its  navigation.  He  reached  Old  Point  at  7i  a.  k.  Mar.  9, 
and  learning  the  condition  of  affairs,  proceeded  to  the  Min- 
nesota, thence  to  a  steamer,  from  which  he  witnessed  the 
combat. 

It  was  a  cloudless  Sabbath  morn,  without  a  breath  of 
air  to  sway  the  black  column  of  smoke  which  indicated 
the  position  of  the  Merrimack.  The  engagement  of  the 
day  previous  had  terminated  the  history  of  armed  sailing 
ships  for  fighting  purposes,  and  now  for  the  first  time  iron- 
clads were  "to  join  their  dark  enconnter."  At  8  a.  v.  the 
Merrimack,  commanded  by  Lieut.  R.  ap  Catesby  Jones, 
supported  by  three  gunboats,  stood  out  to  attack  the  Min- 
nesota, which  was  lying  aground  about  li  miles  E.  S.  E. 
from  Newport  News,  with  her  head  to  the  southward  and 
westward.  This  magnificent  fVigate  therefore  became  the 
stake  for  which  the  iron-clads  fought.  The  Monitor  ad- 
vanced to  cover  the  Minnesota,  and  when  within  one-third 

*  The  navy  department,  for  obvious  ressons,  had  conttnn- 
allypreflfled  ior  a  joint  expedition  to  capture  Norfolk,  and  early 
In  Feb.,  1862,  Gen.  Barnard,  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  furnished  a  memorandum  of  a  plan  for  that  purpose, 
bat  the  land-forces  could  not  be  obtained. 


of  a  mile  disoharged  both  of  her  gnna  at  the  Merrimack, 
and  received  a  broadside  in  return.  The  advantages  were 
apparently  in  favor  of  the  Merrimack.  She  was  construct- 
ed in  oonformity  with  established  prinoiples,  armed  with  an 
approved  broadside  battery  of  rifled  guns,  and  manned 
and  disoiplined  according  to  naval  usages.  The  Monitor 
was  wholly  a  fighting  machine,  constructed  on  princuiles 
which  provoked  adverse  oritioism,  chiefly  because  it  tore- 
shadowed  great  naval  changes.  Neither  internally  nor  ex- 
ternally was  there  anything 

"  Like  a  stately  ship  .  .  . 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 

Sails  filled  and  streamers  waving." 
Such  a  novelty  was  repugnant  to  naval  traditions,  and 
before  the  officers  and  crew  could  become  familiarised  with 
it  by  use,  they  bravely  accepted  battle  with  a  viotorions 
and  formidable  antagonist.  As  the  two  iron-elads  closed, 
all  other  combatants  withdrew  or  were  silent,  leaving 
the  deep  water  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  the 
middle  ground  clear  for  this  memorable  struggle.  The 
firing  was  not  rapid  on  either  side;  the  commanders, 
anxious  to  waste  no  shot,  fired  only  in  close  contact. 
In  manoeuvring  they  were  sometimes  considerably  apart, 
and  once,  while  the  vessels  were  thus  separated,  the  Mer- 
rimack fired  three  shells  at  the  Minnesota,  one  of  which 
exploded  the  boiler  of  a  tug  alongside.  The  attempt 
to  nm  down  the  Monitor  was  futile,  owing  to  her  light 
draft,  solid  deck,  and  overhang.  The  stroke  of  the  Mer- 
rimack, hitting  at  on  angle,  simply  pushed  away  her 
lighter  antagonist.  For  more  than  tnree  hours  these 
mailed  warriors  interchanged  indecisive  blows,  when  near 
noon  the  Monitor  hauled  off,  and  the  writer  observed 
Chief  Engineer  Stimers  and  several  men  go  out  on  deck 
and  snrround  the  pilot-house,  where  they  remained  some 
time.  This  movement  laid  open  the  Minnesota  to  another 
attack  from  the  Merrimack,  but  her  commander  did  not,  as 
previously,  avail  himself  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  steamed 
over  to  Sewall's  Point,  passed  the  bar  and  the  obstructions 
in  Elizabeth  River,  and  so  on  to  the  navy-yard  at  meridian, 
three  hours  before  high  water.  The  writer  immediately 
boarded  the  Monitor,  and  found  her  gallant  commander 
lying  begrimed  with  powder,  bloody,  and  almost  sightless 
from  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  enemy's  shells  against  the 
lookout  spaces  in  the  pilot-house.  He  gave  him  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  shipmate  and  friend  and  congratulations  upon 
nis  fortitude  and  success.  Afterwards  he  requested  that 
the  officers  and  crew  might  be  assembled  on  dock,  where 
he  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  the  navy  department  for 
the  great  services  they  tiad  rendered. 

At  6.46  p.  H.  telegraphic  communication  was  established 
between  Washington  and  Fort  Monroe,  and  the  following 
message  was  the  first  one  sent : 

"  FOBTBBSS  MOHSOE,  6.4j>  P.  K.,  > 

"Mar.  9. 1862.  / 

'"The  Monitor  arrived  at  10  p.  h.  last  night,  and  went  Imme- 
diately to  the  protection  of  the  Minnesota,  lying  aground  Just 
below  Newport  News.  At  7  A.  i(.  to-day  the  Merrimack,  accom- 
panied by  two  wooden  steemeis  and  several  tugs,  stood  out  to- 
waids  the  Minnesota  and  opened  fire.  The  Monitor  met  them 
atonce  and  opened  her  fire,  when  all  the  enemy's  vessels  retired 
excepting  the  Merrimack.  These  two  Iron-clsas  fought,  part  of 
the  time  touching  each  other,  from  8  A.  if.  to  noon,  when  the 
Merrimack  retired.  Whether  she  is  injured  or  not  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  say.  Lieut.  J.  L.  Worden,  who  commanded  the  Monitor, 
handled  her  with  great  skill,  and  was  assisted  by  Chief  Engineer 
Stimers.  Lieut.  Worden  was  Injured  by  the  cement  ftom  the 
pilot-house  being  driven  Into  his  eyes,  but  I  trust  not  seriously. 
The  Minnesota  kept  up  a  continuous  fire,  and  is  herself  some- 
what Injured.  She  was  moved  considerably  to-day,  and  wlU 
probably  be  off  to-night.  The  Monitor  is  uninjured,  and  ready 
at  any  moment  to  repel  another  attack. 

"O.V.  Fox, 
"  Juiilani  Secretarj/. 

"  Hon.  GiDEOR  VflLLES, 

"Seenlarji  of  the  Navy." 
The  next  morning  the  secretary  of  the  navy  telegraphed 
as  follows : 

"Navt  Depabtmibt,  Mar.  10, 1862. 
"It  Is  directed  by  the  President  that  the  Monitor  be  not  too 
much  exposed,  and  that  in  no  event  shall  any  attempt  be  made 
to  proceed  with  her  unattended  to  Norfolk.    If  vessels  can  be 

firocured  and  loaded  with  stone  and  sunk  In  the  channel,  it  Is 
inportant  that  it  should  be  done.  The  San  Jscinto  and  Dakota 
have  sailed  from  Boston  to  Hampton  Rosds,  and  the  Sabine,  In 
tow  of  the  Baltic  and  a  tug,  from  New  York.  Gunboats  will  be 
ordered  forthwith.  Would  It  not  be  well  to  detain  the  Minne- 
sota until  other  vessels  arrive  ? 

"Gideon  Welles. 
"Capt.  G.V.  Fox, 
"  AititUmt  Secntary  of  Ae  Nttty,  Fortress  Monroe." 

The  Monitor  fired  41  solid  cast-iron  shot  at  the  Merri- 
mack, each  weighing  168  pounds,  with  a  charge  of  15 
pounds  of  cannon-powder.  She  was  hit  22  times  without 
harm,  except  the  fracture  of  one  of  the  wrought-iron  logs 
of  the  pilot-house.  Her  commander  only  was  wounded. 
The  Merrimack  fired  46  shells  at  the  Monitor  and  4  at  ^h«r  {Q^ 
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Hinneaota.  The  Monitor's  ehot  did  not  strike  the  Herri- 
maok  at  the  water-line,  where  the  protection  was  only  one 
inch  of  iron,  but  hit  the  sloping  casemate,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  four  inches  of  iron  in  two  plates.  These  were 
always  broken  by  the  blow,  and  sometimes  the  wooden 
backing  was  bulged,  but  the  plates  remained  in  their  places, 
not  having  been  hit  twice  in  the  same  spot.  No  one  was 
killed  or  wounded.  The  head  of  her  rudder-post  was  ex- 
posed, but  it  escaped  injury.  The  pounding  given  to  the 
Merrimack  during  these  two  days  was  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  any  vessel,  and  she  was  becoming  leaky 
and  shaky,  besides  lightening  one  inch  for  every  consump- 
tion of  twenty-four  tons,  8he  had  exhausted  her  powers 
against  the  Monitor  both  in  battering  and  ramming,  and 
a  wise  consultation  caused  her  withdrawal  to  the  dry  dook 
at  Norfolk. 

The  results  of  this  enoonnter  were  decisive.  The  Min- 
nesota was  saved  with  a  loss,  during  the  two  days'  fighting, 
of  but  3  killed  and  16  wounded.  The  Merrimack  remained 
under  repairs  for  more  than  a  month  behind  the  obstnio- 
tions  of  Kliiabeth  River.  The  Monitor  continued  in  the 
roads,  in  conjunction  with  three  large  steamers  fitted  as 
rams,  as  the  chief  reliance  in  preventing  the  Merrimack 
from  passing  out  to  destroy  the  transportation  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  covered  the  waters  between  Old 
Point  and  Yorktown.  To  this  vital  duty  she  was  limited 
by  imperative  orders.* 

Throughout  the  North  public  sentiment  was  aroused  in 
favor  of  building  more  monitors,  and  Congress  responded 
with  liberal  appropriations.  In  a  few  months  improved 
£rics3on  batteries  armed  with  15-inoh  guns  departed  for  the 
Southern  coast,  and  took  conspicuous  positions  on  the  block- 
ade and  in  battle.  In  Oreat  Britain  the  apathy  with  which 
the  administration  of  Lord  John  Russell  had  permitted 
the  agents  of  the  rebellion  to  contract  for  the  building  and 
fitting  out  of  ships  in  her  ports  to  make  war  on  the  U.  S., 
with  whom  she  was  at  peace,  gave  place  to  diligence  in  the 
observanoe  of  her  neutral  duties. 

At  1  A.  K.  Dec. 31, 1862,  Cape  Hatteras  bearing  N.N.  E., 
distant  20  miles,  this  little  Monitor — whose  fame,  "  follow- 
ing the  sun  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  bad  cir- 
cled the  earth " — found  a  resting-plaoe  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  G.  V.  Fox. 

Monitor^  post-v.  of  Alpine  co.,  Cal.,  6  miles  N.  of 
Silver  Mountain,  in  the  midst  of  the  Sierra  mining-region. 

Monitor,  tp.  of  Bay  oo.,  Mich.     Pop.  $63. 

Monk.    See  Munachism,  by  T.  M.  Post,  8.  T.  D. 

Monk  (Gen.  George).    See  Aldemablb,  Doke  op. 

Mon'key  [generally  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  the 
old  Italian  monicchio,  the  diminutive  of  montta,  ''ape," 
but  more  likely  from  monikin  or  manh'n,  a  "  little  man  "], 
a  name  vaguely  applied  to  representatives  of  the  order 
Primates  and  sub-order  Anthropoidea ;  generally  under- 
stood to  allude  to  the  small-tailed,  active  species  of  the 
several  families,  in  contradistinction  to  the  larger  speoies 
called  apes  and  baboons ;  but  also  frequently  used  as  a 
group-name  for  all  the  representatives  of  the  sub-order 
exclusive  of  man.  (See  IIo]iixii).s,  Prihates,  Simiid«, 
MiniD.e,  etc.)  Theo.  Gill. 

Monks'hood,  the  common  name  of  the  European  aco- 
nite (AconiUim  nnprlliia),  also  called  wolfsbane.  This,  the 
most  important  species  of  the  genus,  Is  a  perennial  herbace- 
ous plant  growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  somewhat  in  our  own  gardens  as  an  orna- 
mental flower.  The  root  is  tapering  or  spindle-shaped,  and 
is  numctimcs  mistaken  for  hori<eradiah.  The  stem  is  erect, 
simple,  rising  several  feet.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  on 
the  upper  surface,  shiny,  and  are  deeply  divided.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  upon  a  handsome  terminal  ra- 
ceme, are  large,  of  a  violet-blue  color,  and  with  the  upper 
of  the  five  petals  developed  into  n  hoodlike  appendage. 
The  fruit  is  of  three  small  poda.  All  parts  of  tne  aconite 
are  highly  poisonous,  but  the  root  and  leaves  only  are 
used  in  modioino.  Their  virtues  depend  on  an  alkaloid, 
aconitiaf  which  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known. 
Aconite  produces  sensory  and  motor  paralysis,  and  espe- 
cially afiect«  the  heart,  directly  lessening  the  force  and 
frequency  of  its  beats.  In  fatal  dose  it  kills  by  cardiac 
paralysis,  the  symptoms  resembling  those  of  death  by 
tiicroorrhage.  A  peculiar  ofTeot  of  aconite  is  a  numbness 
and  prickling  which  in  moderate  dose  is  felt  about  the  lips, 

•  "  Tdegram. 

"  Faibpax  Cocrt-house,  l 
Mar.  12, 1862.        / 
"Capt.  G.  V.  Fox, 
"  AuialanI  Secretary  of  the  Nnry.  Fort  Monroe : 
"Can  I  rely  en  the  Monitor  lo  kei>p  the  Merrimack  In  check, 
so  that  I  can  make  Fort  Monroe  a  base  of  operations?    Please 
answer  at  once. 
"  (Signed)  Geo.  B.  HcCLEUoif,  Xajor-GtnerttV 


throat,  and  tip*  of  the  fingers,  but  in  larger  dose  extends 
up  the  arms  and  legs.  Aconite  is  used  for  very  much  the 
same  purpose  for  which  bleeding  used  to  be  employed — 
namely,  to  moderate  the  heart's  action  in  the  early  stages 
of  acute  febrile  complaints.  It  also  seems  to  have  a  special 
power  over  infiammations  of  the  tonsils  and  throat.  From 
Its  poisonous  properties  it  requires  to  be  used  with  caution, 
especially  as  there  is  no  antidote  to  it.  Preparations  of 
aconite  are  also  very  useful  applied  externally  to  relieve 
local  pains.  The  application  produces  at  the  spot  the  pe- 
culiar tingling  above  referred  to.  Edwabo  Ccrtib. 

Monk'ton,  post-tp.  of  Addison  oo.,  Vt.,  6  miles  N.  E. 
of  Yergennes.     Pop.  1006. 

Mon'month,  town  of  England,  tbe  espital  of  Hon- 
monthshirc,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  the  Honnow. 
It  has  some  trade  in  bark  and  timber.     Fop.  5874. 

Monmonth,  county  of  New  Jersey,  bonnded  N.  by  the 
Raritan  Bay  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  452} 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  fertile.  Live-stock, 
wool,  grain,  fmit,  and  garden  products  are  largely  raised. 
The  eounty  is  traversed  by  the  New  Jersey  Sonthem,  the 
Freehold  and  Jamesburg,  and  other  railroads.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  flour,  carriages,  brick,  harnesses,  clothing,  me- 
tallic wares,  lumber,  etc.     Cap,  Freehold.     Pop.  46,195. 

Monmouth,  post-v.  and  tp,,  cap.  of  Warren  co,,  HI., 
182  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  is  tbe  seat  of  Monmonth  Col- 
lege and  Preparatory  School,  10  churches,  3  banks,  2  librs- 
ries,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  fine  opera-house,  b  hotels,  snil 
many  manufactories.  Deposits  of  bituminous  ooal  exist 
Pop.  orv.  4662;  of  tp.  IS  (4,      SwAix  4  Lawrescb, 

Eds.  a  Pubs.  "  Mo:riiouTH  Review," 

Monmonth,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Joekaon  eo.,Ia.,on  the 
Iowa  Midland  R.  B.     Pop.  1137. 

Monmonth,  tp.  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  713. 

Monmonth,  post-tp.  of  Kennebeo  on..  Me.,  on  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.,  48  miles  N,  of  Portland,  hu  4 
churches,  an  academy,  and  manufactures  of  clothing, 
moccasins,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  carriages,  webbing,  hpes, 
shovels,  leather,  and  other  goods.     Pop.  1744. 

Monmonth,  post-v.  of  Polk  co..  Or.,  14  miles  S.W.  of 
Salem,  contains  Christian  College,  1  grange,  1  newspaper, 
and  tbe  usual  stores  and  shops.     Pop.  about  250, 

T.  F.  Campbell,  Ed.  "  Christian  Mkssesoeb." 

Monmonth  (James  Fitzroy),  Ditkk  of,  also  duke  of 
Buocleugh,  earl  of  Ooncaster  and  of  Dalkeith,  Baron  T;^n- 
dale,  Ashdale,  and  Whitohester,  was  tbe  reputed  son  of 
Charles  II,  of  England  by  Luoy  Walters.  He  was  always 
a  favorite  with  the  king,  who,  however,  denied  his  legiti- 
macy, which  was  popularly  believed  in.  His  valor  in  tbe 
navy  and  army — for  he  served  in  France.  Flanders,  and 
■Scotland  with  much  distinction — together  with  his  beauty 
and  engaging  manners,  made  him  a  general  favorite,  and  in 
1667  ho  married  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Buccleugh, 
whose  titles,  family  name  (Seott),  and  vant  estates  came 
into  his  possession.  Ho  took  part  in  the  Whig  conspira- 
cies of  leSii,  and  was  exiled  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  after  | 
his  father's  death  landed  at  Lyme  Regis  with  a  small  force 
and  claimed  the  crown ;  but  was  defeated  at  Sedgemoor 
July  R,  1685,  by  the  forces  under  the  earl  of  Fsvershamj 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  at  London  July  15,  ICS5. 

Monmonth,  Battle  of,  fought  (Juno  28, 1778)  be- 
tween the  American  forces  under  Gen.  Washington  and 
those  of  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.    Intelli- 
gence of  the  treaty  with  France  recognizing  American  in- 
dependence reaching  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  at  once  cvsc- 
nated  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  a  retreat  acrovs  New 
Jersey  to  New  York.     The  American  army,  which  had 
wintered  at  Valley  Forge,  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit, 
the  advance  being  given  to  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  whose  orderi 
were  to  harass  the  enemy  and  impede  his  march  as  ""cn 
as  possible.     By  the  28th  the  British  occupied  the  elevated 
land  about  Monmouth  Court-house,  where,  on  the  oiominj 
of  that  day,  the  American  advance  became  engaged  iriih 
the  roar  of  the  enemy  on  the  plain  below,  over  whom  » 
temporary  advantage  was  gained ;  but  upon  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  British  line  the  Americans  gave  way  in  ««n>e 
confusion,  and  Lee  now  ordered  a  retreat.     MeanwhuSi        I 
Washington,  in  ignorance  of  this  disaster,  had  ordered  up       1 1 
the  main  army,  and  himself  riding  forward  soon  met  tne 
retreating  body.     With  much  indignation  he  peremptonv 
ordered  Lee  to    rally   his   forces  and  hold  his  poriUon; 
which  he  was  only  partially  able  to  do,  and  was  forced  to       | 
relinquish  the  ground,  when,  happily,  the  arrival  of  tne       | 
left  wing  under  Lord  StiHing  checked  the  farther  <«'';»''*•       ' 
and  Greene,  now  coming  up  with  the  right  wing,  forcM 
the  enemy  to  retire.     Preparations  were  made  for  an  sl- 
vance  movement,  but  darkness  put  nn  end  to  tbe  fight  •" 
during  the  night  Sir  Henry  Clinton  silently  ""'"'"^t!      I 
intense  beat  secoring  him  against  pursuit    I'M  bU^C"         | 
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his  defence  that,  unable  to  bold  his  advanced  position,  he 
ordered  the  retreat,  intending  to  re-form  his  oommand  in  a 
more  favorable  position.  For  this  and  snbsequeot  disre- 
spectfiil  pondnot  to  Gen.  Washington  he  was  tried  bj  coort- 
martial  and  snspended  team  command  for  one  year. 

Mon'monthshiret  county  of  England,  bounded  S.  by 
the  festuary  of  the  Severn  and  the  Bristol  Channel.  Area, 
676  square  miles.  Pop.  174,633.  Along  the  coast  the  land 
is  low  and  lerel,  but  the  northern  and  north-western  parts 
are  elevated  and  hilly,  the  highest  point,  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
rising  1856  feet.  Wheats  oats,  and  barley  are  gromi,  coal, 
iron,  and  limestone  abound,  and  mines  are  extensively 
Torked.  The  Welsh  language  is  in  general  use  in  this 
county. 

MoBnler'  (Henri  BoXATEiiTFRA),  b.  at  Paris  June  6, 
17V9 ;  iras  first  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  notary, 
then  aa  a  copyist  in  the  ministry  of  justice ;  studied  after- 
wards painting  under  Girodet,  and  developed  his  remark- 
able talent  for  caricaturing.  His  illustrations  of  Boranger's 
ChaatoM  and  La  Fontaine's  FatUi  attracted  little  atten- 
tion, but  bis  Scinn  popvlairet  (iSSl),  Nonce/let  Scinet  popn- 
lairet  (1835),  Bourgeois  de  Pari*  (1854),  and  M£moire9  de 
Jotepk  Prudkomme  (1857),  in  which  both  text  and  illus- 
trations belong  to  him,  proved  a  great  success  and  have 
real  humor.  Some  of  tno  comical  types  represented  in 
these  works  he  brought  on  the  stage,  personating  them 
himself,  though  with  mediocre  success. 

MoDBier  (Marc),  b.  at  Florence  about  1828,  of  French 
parents ;  was  educated  in  Italy ;  settled  afterwards  in  Paris ; 
engaged  in  journalism ;  wrote  a  number  of  dramas,  lyrical 
poems,  and  historical  sketches  of  Italy,  and  made  a  name 
for  himself  by  his  curious  and  interesting  critical  or  oritico- 
historical  sketch.  Let  .i4i«iijr  de  Figaro  (1868). 

Mo'no,  county  of  California,  bonnded  N.  E.  by  Nevada 
and  8.  W.  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Its 
waters  flow  into  Walker's,  Mono,  and  Owen's  lakes,  none  of 
which  commnnieate  with  the  sea.  The  land  near  the 
streams  is  in  part  arable,  but  requires  irrigation.  The 
rainfall  is  small.  There  is  considerable  timber  in  the 
mountains.  There  was  once  a  good  annual  yield  of  gold 
from  placer-mining,  but  that  industry  has  declined.  Area, 
4100  square  miles.     Cap.  Bridgeport.     Pop.  430. 

Monocen'tridae  [from  Monocentrit — itAnf,  "single," 
and  KivTfm,  a  "  spine " — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order  Acanthop- 
teri,  characterized  by  the  compressed,  oblong,  and  rather 
elevated  body ;  the  scales  very  largo  and  developed  as  os- 
seous plates,  forming  a  kind  of  coat-of-mail ;  the  head 
provided  with  large  muciferous  cavities,  the  eyes  large 
and  lateral ;  the  opercular  bones  slightly  armed ;  the  mouth 
with  a  lateral  and  oblique  cleft ;  the  teeth  in  both  jaws  and 
on  the  palatine  bones  villiform ;  the  branchial  apertures 
large ;  tne  brancliiostegal  rays  eight ;  the  dorsal  fins  two, 
the  first  composed  of  (six)  spines,  with  scarcely  any  con- 
necting membrane,  the  second  and  anal  opposite  and  alike, 
the  ventrals  each  with  a  single  strong  spine  and  a  few  (2-3) 
very  short  rays.  The  family  is  represented  by  but  a  sin- 
gle known  species,  Monocentrit  Japonicut,  which  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  seas.  It  is  most 
closely  related  to  the  genera  Hoploilelhu*  and  Trnrhick- 
tkgt  of  the  family  Beryoidse.  Treo.  Oill. 

Mon'ochord  [Gr.  iiivot,  "  one,"  and  xopf'i- »  "  string  "], 
an  instrument  chiefly  used  for  the  computation  of  musical 
intervals  and  the  adjusting  of  their  respective  ratios  with 
reference  to  the  scale.  It  consists  of  a  single  string  stretched 
over  a  hoard  or  box.  At  each  end  the  string  passes  over  n 
bridge,  and  is  fastened  to  a  strong  peg  or  wrenoh-pin. 
Underneath  the  string  there  is  usually  placed  a  scale  with 
numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions,  at  any  of  which  the 
string  may  be  stopped  by  means  of  a  movable  or  sliding 
bridge,  which  serves  to  divide  the  string  into  two  parts 
from  any  desirable  point.  The  string  of  the  monocnord 
should  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  moderately  high  tension.  For  practical  use,  a 
string  of  sufficient  length  to  give  the  sound  of  C  C  with 
clearness  will  be  found  most  convenient.  Such  a  string, 
if  stopped  exactly  in  the  middle  by  the  movable  bridge, 
will  sound  on  either  side  the  octave  of  the  C  C — i.  e.  the 
sound  of  the  half  length  of  the  string  is  an  octave  above 
that  of  its  whole  length.  When  stopped  at  one-third  of  its 
length,  the  sound  is  an  octavo  and  fifth  above  that  of  the 
open  string;  and  one-fourth  of  its  length  produces  the  C 
of  the  second  octave,  or  two  octaves  above  C  C.  The  ratios 
of  all  the  intervals  may  be  found  by  pursuing  the  same 
process  of  division.  William  Stackton. 

Monocotyledononi  Plants.    See  KNOoaExs. 

MoBod'  (Frxdkric  Joel  Jean  G£raiid),  eon  of  Jean 
Monod  (1765-1836),  a  Protestant  Swiss  minister,  long  a 
pastor  in  Paris.    Vtidfjie  was  b.  at  Monnas,  Switzerland, 


May  17,  1794;  was  educated  at  Geneva;  snoeeeded  bis 
father  in  the  pastorate  of  the  National  Protestant  church 
of  the  Oratoire,  Paris,  and  in  1848  was,  with  De  Oasparin, 
leader  of  the  Free  Evangelical  secession.  D.  Deo.  30, 1863. 
— His  brother,  AnoLPHE,  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  pas- 
torate at  Paris,  and  was  an  able  orator  and  author  of  the 
orthodox  school.  He  was  b.  at  Copenhagen  Jan.  21, 1802 ; 
d.  at  Paris  Apr.  6,  1856. — His  brothers,  Gitillauhe  and 
Horace,  as  well  as  Jbak  (b.  1822),  a  son  of  Fr6d£ric,  were 
prominent  French  Protestant  ministers. 

Monodelphs.  See  Mamhals,  by  Pbof.  Tbeooobb 
Oill,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

MoBOdOB.    See  Narwhal. 

Moa'ogram  [Gr.  lUros,  "single,"  and  yiMniui,  "cha- 
racter"], a  figure  or  cipher  combining  all  or  the  more 
prominent  letters  of  a  person's  name  or  the  name  of  a 
place  or  thing.  Artists,  printers,  publishers,  and  engra- 
vers, and  in  medieval  times  civil  and  ecclesiastical  mag- 
nates, have  made  great  use  of  monograms  instead  of  writ- 
ing the  full  namo.  The  study  of  monograms  is  a  distinct 
and  difficult  branch  of  the  diplomatic  art,  for  there  are 
great  numbers  of  ancient  monograms  still  undeciphercd. 
The  use  of  the  monogram  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Macodon.  The  first  monograms  sfem  to  have 
been  made  on  coins  and  medals. 

MoB'ograph  [Gr.  iiivof,  "single,"  and  ypa^4,  "writ- 
ing"], in  modern  scientific  literature,  a  treatise  or  paper 
discussing  a  single  branch  or  topic  of  a  science,  and  not 
treating  of  the  science  as  a  whole.  Thus,  a  treatise  on  the 
willows  would  he  a  botanical  monograph,  or  a  work  on  the 
alcohols  would  be  a  chemical  monograph,  or  a  work  on 
Calvin  a  historical  monograph. 

IHo'no  Lake,  in  Mono  oo.,  Cal.,  E.  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. It  is  some  14  miles  long  and  8  broad,  and  has  no 
outlet :  its  waters  are  intensely  salt  and  also  highly  alka- 
line, containing  also  borax.  Nevertheless,  the  larvse  and 
pupse  of  Ephedra  Cali/omica,  an  insect,  inhabit  the  waters, 
and  are  eaten  in  great  quantities  by  the  Indians.  It  con- 
tains several  islands,  some  having  active  fumeroles  or  boil- 
ing springs.  It  is  very  deep,  and  seems  to  have  once  been  ^ 
a  crater. 

MoBomania.  See  iNSAKirr,  by  Williav  A.  Hax- 
HOKD,  M.  D. 

nfonomy&'ria.  [Gr.  liiSKot,  "single,"  and  (tiniv,  "mus- 
cle "],  a  group  of  the  lamollibranchiate  mollusks,  including 
the  Ostreidsc  or  oyster  family,  are  designated  as  monomya- 
rian  or  as  the  Monomyaria,  being  characterized  by  possess- 
ing but  one  (the  posterior)  adductor  muscle.  Their  shells 
thus  present  but  the  one  muscular  impression. 

EnwARD  C.  H.  Day. 

IKo'noB,  post-v.  and  tp.  (also  called  Bradford)  of 
White  CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Louisville  Now  Albany  and  Chi- 
cago R.  R.     Pop.  969. 

Mono'Ba,  county  of  Iowa,  bonnded  W.  by  the  Mis- 
souri River,  which  divides  it  from  Nebraska.  Area,  700 
square  miles.  It  consists  mostly  of  prairies  adapted  to 
grain-culture.  The  county  is  well  watered,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Onawa 
City.     Pop.  3654. 

MonoBa,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Clayton  eo.t  la.,  on  the 
Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  B, 
Pop.  1656. 

MoBOBgahe'la,  a  b.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  S.  W. 
bank  of  the  Monongahela  River,  opposite  Pittsburg.  Pop. 
115."!. 

Monongahela,  tp.  of  Greene  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1424. 

Monongahela  City,  post-v,  of  Washington  co..  Pa., 
21  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Pittsburg  Virginia  and 
Charleston  R.  R.  It  was  incorporated  in  1873,  and  has  3 
banks,  2  newspapers,  1  strawboard  paper-mill,  1  manila 
paper-mill,  2  planing-mills,  11  churches,  gasworks,  1  driv- 
ing park,  and  an  industry  connected  with  the  coal-mines 
in  the  vicinity.  The  board  of  trade  ofi'er  free  building- 
sites  to  those  intending  to  erect  factories,   ^Pop.  1078. 

C.  Hazzard,  Ed.  "  Monomoahela  Valley  Republicak." 

Monongahela  River  rises  in  Randolph  co.,  West 
Va.,  fiows  N.  300  milgs  in  a  tortuous  course,  and  joins  the 
Allegheny  to  form  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  is  navi- 
gable by  slackwater  improvements  40  miles  to  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  and  200  miles  for  keel-boats.  It  flows  through  a  fer- 
tile and  highly  prosperous  region,  abounding  in  coal,  tim- 
ber, and  various  minerals.  The  narigaUe  Youghiogheny 
is  its  most  important  tributary. 

MoBonga'Iia,  a  former  county  of  Minnesota,  now 
united  with  Kandiyohi  co.     Pop.  in  1870,  3161. 

MoBongalia,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bonnded  N.  by     ^ 
Pennsylvania.    Area,  450  square  miles.     It  is  somewhat    i_ 
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hilly,  but  fertile  and  well  cultirated.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  leading  produota.  Coal  and  Iron  are  found.  The 
eonnty  ia  traversed  by  the  Honongahela  River.  Cap. 
Horgantown.     Pop.  13,S47. 

Monoph'yslteg,  adherent*  to  the  doctrine  of  mono- 
phyFitism  (Gr.,  one-naturcism,  antithetical  to  diophytitism, 
two-natureism).  I.  The  Monophysites  were  an  Oriental 
sect  originating  in  the  filth  century  in  the  viewg  of  Edtt- 
CHES  (which  see),  concurring  in  the  main  with  them,  thongh 
with  certain  specific  differences.  They  held  that  thongh 
Christ  is  of  two  natures,  which  became  ooi^oined  at  the 
incarnation,  be  does  not  subsist  «'n  two  natures.  There  is 
in  this  sense  but  one  naticre  after  the  union,  though  that 
nature  involves  and  embraces  two  parts.  The  human  is 
not  annihilated,  hot  is  virtually  lost,  or  virtually,  though 
not  essentially,  absorbed  in  the  divine — "  like  a  little  honey 
mingled  with  the  ocean."  The  Xestorlans  virtually  argued 
there  are  two  natures,  therefore  there  must  be  two  persons ; 
the  Monophysites,  there  is  but  one  person,  therefore  there 
can  be  but  one  nature — both  arguing  in  this  way  from  a 
true  premise  to  a  false  conclusion.  It  is  very  clear  that 
monophysitism,  in  its  many  forms  and  representatives, 
covers  various  degrees  of  error  from  a  mere  confusion  of 
terms — an  obstinate  logomachy  on  the  one  side  to  a  very 
great  perplexity  of  ideas  and  obscuration  of  truth  on  the 
other.  The  logomachies  usually  involve  confusion  of  ideas 
somewhere,  even  if  they  do  not  involve  real  eonfliets,  and 
the  interests  of  truth  demand  not  only  right  things,  but 
right  terms — the  soul  of  a  sound  faith  in  the  form  of  sound 
words.  Great  divines  of  both  the  Roman  and  Protestant 
churches  have  maintained  that  the  error  of  the  Monophy- 
sites was  an  ignorant  and  obstinate  battle  with  sound 
words,  rather  than  with  the  things  the  words  really  were 
meant  to  express,  and  that  their  heresies  were  heresies  of 
phrase  rather  than  of  doctrine.  Such  is  the  view  of  De 
Castro,  Yasquex,  Le  Qulen,  Combefls,  Asseman,  and  others 
among  the  Catholics,  and  Ludolph,  Weissmann,  Jablonski, 
Cotta,  Domer,  and  others  among  Protestants.  They  appeal 
for  evidence  to  the  monophysitic  liturgies  and  confessions, 
to  their  comparison  of  the  union  of  the  two  elements  in 
Christ  to  the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  man,  and  to  their 
best  writers  in  general.  Basnage,  Patavius,  Natalis,  Alex- 
ander, Fucbs,  and  the  majority  of  writers  take  the  opposite 
view,  and  rightly. 

The  relation  of  the  systems  to  one  of  which  the  Ho- 
nophysitos  adhere,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  orthodox  faith 
has  never  been  more  felicitously  stated  than  by  Hooker  : 
"  There  are/»iir  things  which  concur  to  make  complete  the 
whole  state  of  our  Lord :  his  deity,  manhood,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  both,  and  the  distinction  of  one  from  the  other, 
/'our  principal  heresies  have  withstood  the  truth  :  Arians, 
against  the  deity  of  Christ;  Apollinarians,  maiming  his 
human  nature;  Nestorians,  rending  Christ  asunder  and 
dividing  him  into  two  persons  ;  the  followers  of  Eutyohes, 
by  confounding  in  his  person  those  natures  which  they 
should  distinguish.  Agai  nst  these  there  have  been  four 
most  famous  councils :  Nice,  against  the  Arians ;  Constan- 
tinople, against  the  Apollinarians;  Ephesus,  against 
Nestorians ;  Chalcedon  against  Entychians.  Fow  words — 
trnljf,  perfectlyt  tnrfiVMiA^y,  dittinettgt  God-man,  of  both 
One,  in  that  one  Both — comprise  Christian  belief  in  refu- 
tation of  the  foresaid  heresies.  Within  which  four  heads 
all  heresies  which  touch  the  person  of  Christ  may  be 
brought."     (  Work)  (Keble),  Oxford,  1865,  ii.  237.) 

II.  The  spirit  of  the  Monophysites  was  that  of  their 
era,  fierce  and  bloody.  Only  internal  harmony  was  needed 
to  make  them  very  formidable.  But  a  system  which  orig- 
inated in  extravagance  and  confusion  of  thought  ran  out 
of  necessity  into  a  number  of  sects.  These  multiplied 
rapidly  after  the  extinction  of  the  hopes  of  the  Monophy- 
sites to  maintain  themselves  as  the  orthodox  and  catholic 
Church  of  the  East.  The  sects  which  arose  were  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  Acephaloi;  (2)  the  Julianists;  (3)  the 
Severians;  (4)  the  Julianists;  (S)  from  the  Severiana 
sprang  the  Agnoetists;  (A)  the  Tritheists;  (7)  the  Da- 
mianists  ;  (8)  the  Cononitcs ;  (9)  the  Xiobites. 

III.  The  most  important  councils  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  Monophysites  are — (1)  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (448-449) ;  (2)  the  "  Robber  Synod"  at  Ephe- 
sus, which  restored  Eutyches  (449);  (3)  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  the  fourth  oecumenical  (4S1).  It  decided  that 
the  two  natures  are  united  without  fusion,  without  muta- 
tion, indi  visibly  and  inseparably — one  Christ  tn  two  na- 
tures. It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  common  Greek 
text  reads  "  of  two  natures,"  which  is  the  precise  form 
preferred  by  the  Monophysites.  (See  MUnsehor,  Hand- 
ouch  rf.  Vogmen.  QmcH.,  iv.  101.)  These  results  were  ac- 
cepted universally  in  the  Western  Church,  and  very  gen- 
erally in  the  East,  but  were  rejected  with  great  violence, 
as  Xostorianizing,  wherever  the  Monophysites  wore  in 
force. 


IV.  The  struggle  was  violent  and  protraoted  between 
the  parties.  (1)  In  Palatine  the  disophysite  bishops  were 
expelled,  and  Theodosius  was  made  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (2)  In  Egypt,  under  the  presbyter  .£lurus  and  the 
deacon  Mongus,  the  Monophysites  separated  themselves. 
(3)  In  Antioch,  Peter  the  Fuller,  from  whom  the  Mo- 
nophysites are  sometimes  called  Fullonians,  attempted 
to  introduce  into  the  Trisagion  the  formula,  "Thou  (God) 
wert  crucified  for  us,"  which  the  enemies  of  the  Monophy- 
sites insisted  must  mean  that  the  divine  nature  was  cruci- 
fied if  Christ  had  but  one  nature,  and  called  them  Theo- 
pnaohites.  (4)  The  emperor  Zeno  (482)  put  forth  the 
Henoticon,  which  was  designed  to  harmonize  the  contend- 
ing parties.  It  used  general  expressions,  which  ignored 
the  exact  points  at  issue,  avoided  equally  the  phrases  "one 
nature  "  and  "two  natures,"  condemned  both  Eutyches  and 
Nestorius,  and  made  an  allusion  to  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don which  was  far  from  respectful.  Like  all  documents 
of  evasive  compromise  issued  while  the  passions  of  men 
are  still  hot,  it  widened  the  breach  and  inflamed  the  ani- 
mosity. (5)  Pope  Felix  III.  (483-492)  pronounced  against 
the  Henoticon,  and  excommunicated  .Acacins,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (484).  This  led  to  a  suspension  of  com- 
munion between  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches  for 
thirty-four  years.  (6)  The  emperor  Anastasius  I.  (491- 
518)  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  held  fast  to  the  Henoti- 
con, with  an  evident  leaning  to  the  Monophysites.  (7)  In 
addition  to  the  doctrinal  interests  there  was  a  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Constantinople  for  rapremaey.  Rome 
and  orthodoxy  came  forth  triumphant.  Justin  I.  (450- 
527),  with  Pope  Hormisdas  (514-523),  effected  the  rennioD 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  (518),  the  Henoticon  was 
set  aside,  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  were 
established,  the  bishops  deposed  by  the  Monophysites  were 
restored,  the  formula  of  faith  demanded  by  toe  pope  was 
acknowledged,  Severus  and  his  followers  were  condemned, 
the  names  of  the  obnoxious  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
were  stricken  from  the  Diptych  (which  see),  and  the 
names  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  of  Euphemius  and  Macedo- 
nius,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  were  inserted  in  them 
(61<J).  (8)  The  Monophysites  were  now  branded  as  here- 
tics both  by  the  state  and  the  dominant  Church.  A  thou- 
sand of  their  bishops  and  other  clergy  were  deposed,  im- 
prisoned, and  outlawed.  Prominent  among  these  was 
Xonajas  (Philoxenus),  d.  522.  (9)  The  strength  of  the 
Monophysites  in  Egypt  was  so  great  that  they  were  able 
to  find  in  it  a  refuge  in  the  time  of  the  terrible  storm  which 
had  broken  on  them  (Timotheus,  ^lums,  Severus,  Julian). 
The  sphere  of  the  Monophysites  was  the  East,  when 
local  ana  political  jealousies  intensified  the  disputes  which 
arose  with  the  Church  of  the  West. 

(1)  Monophysitism  was  influential  in  Egypt,  from  Alex- 
andria as  a  centre.  In  that  land  it  continues  to  this  day. 
(See  Copt,  ABYsaiuiAic  CnnncH,  and  Ethiopia.)  (2)  In  I 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Pales-  , 
tine,  under  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  Monophysites  | 
take  their  name  from  their  organizer  and  restorer,  the  monk 
and  presbyter  Jacob  Baradai,  and  are  known  as  Jacobites 
(which  see). 

The  Abhkxiax  Church  (which  see)  is  nominally  mono- 
physite.  The  total  number  of  the  Monophysites  is  prob- 
ably about  9,000,000.    (For  literature  see  Hoxothklitkl) 

Cbablks  p.  Kracth. 

IHonop'Oli)  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Bari 
delle  Poglie^  This  town  is  situated  on  a  low  promontory 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  about  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  three  gates;  the  castle  was 
built  by  Charles  V.  The  harbor,  though  very  small,  is 
safe,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  some  navigation, 
and  the  town  is  not  without  trade  and  commeroe.  Pop.  in 
1874,  18,993. 

Honop'olr  [Or.  $i6i'ot,  "alone,"  and  >wX«v,  to  "sell;" 
Lat.  tnonojyolium;  Fr.  monopole],  the  sole  right  of  buying, 
selling,  or  manufacturing  a  thing.  Monopoly  involves  an 
interference  with  the  general  laws  of  trade  to  rule  out 
competition,  and  secure  to  the  party  having  this  advantage . 
a  profit  above  the  fair  average  profit  of  business.  The 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  requires  that  all  com- 
modities be  furnished  to  consumers  at  a  price  conformed 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  actual  cost.  Ordinarily, 
under  free  competition,  the  natural  alternations  of  supply 
and  demand  are  a  sufficient  regulator.  But  individual 
self-interest  prompts  effort  to  override  this  principle,  that 
one  party  may,  through  some  control  of  the  market,  set 
on  his  goods  an  arbitrary  price,  irrespective  of  the  cost. 
The  efl°ect  of  a  monopoly  is  thus  to  enrich  the  party  pos- 
sessing it  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  eommnnity. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  monopoly  may  be 
obtained.  One  may  invent  a  new  article  of  general  utility 
or  a  new  method  of  prodneing  an  article  already  in  nae. 
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If  he  can  keep  Ma  aeoret  to  himaelf,  he  may  eojoj  a  mo- 
Dopoly,  and  bis  right  to  do  this  cannot  be  oontested.  But 
in  most  eases  the  secret  is  revealed  when  the  article  is  of- 
fered for  sale.  Hence,  to  secure  some  reward  for  the  brain- 
work  of  thought  and  invention,  laws  of  copyright  and 
patent-right  are  enacted.  These  give  to  the  author  or  in- 
ventor for  a  term  of  years  a  monopoly  of  his  production, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  entirely  legitimate,  though  ex- 
isting abuses  under  these  laws  have  caused  some  to  ques- 
tion whether  this  is  the  best  method  for  attaining  the  end. 
In  anticipation  of  a  scarcity  from  natural  causes,  or  to 
produce  an  artificial  scarcity,  a  party  may  buy  up  the  en- 
tire supply  of  an  article  in  the  market,  and  withhold  all 
■ales  until  stem  necosaity  compels  people  to  buy  at  what- 
ever price  the  holder  may  see  fit  to  aemand.  In  such  a 
ease  the  monopoly  is  a  wrongful  imposition,  little  better 
than  downright  robbery.  Many  speculative  operations  of 
the  com  exchange  and  the  stock  exchange  partake  of  this 
character.  Certain  natural  advantages  sometimes  give 
one  country  or  a  section  of  country  the  monopoly  of  a  par- 
ticular product.  Thus,  China  and  Japan  have  a  monopoly 
of  tea.  our  Southern  States  of  cotton,  and  Pennsylvania  of 
anthracite  coal.  True  policy,  as  well  as  the  golden  rule, 
forbids  the  abuse  of  such  an  advantage. 
The  most  mischievous  monopolioa  are  those  which  are 
I  created  by  special  legislation.  Thus,  feudal  laws  gave  to 
an  aristocracy,  few  in  numbers,  a  monopoly  of  lands,  the 
burden  of  which  has  been  heavy  upon  England  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  early  development  of  European  com- 
merce the  practice  was  almost  universal  for  governments 
by  special  charters  to  create  corporations  endowed  with 
strict  monopolies.  (For  illustration  see  East  Inma  Cox- 
PAMr,  etc.)  The  subsidy  paid  by  such  corporations  to 
the  state  was  a  small  consideration  for  the  oppressions 
which  they  laid  upon  the  people.  After  reaching  a  cer- 
tain stage  genuine  commercial  enterprise  was  restricted, 
rather  than  fostered,  by  these  measures.  Under  the  old 
system  of  banking  in  this  country  the  same  policy  pre- 
vailed. Special  charters  were  enacted,  often  on  considera- 
tion of  a  bonus  to  the  State,  which  made  the  business  a 
monopoly  for  each  bank,  and  the  public  was  poorly  guarded 
by  the  conditions  prescribed.  Tne  same  tendency  is  man- 
ifested in  the  giving  of  railway  charters  and  the  creation 
by  legislative  action  of  groat  moneyed  corporations.  The 
main  plea  for  such  legislation  is  that  great  enterprises  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  public  good  must  be  en- 
eouraged  by  special  privileges.  The  mischief  of  it  is  that 
the  creature  of  the  state  grows  into  a  power  to  control  the 
state.  If  the  necessity  urged  in  the  plea  be  admitted,  it 
must  also  be  considered  that  the  stimulus  is  an  artificial 
one,  liable  to  be  abused,  and  therefore  to  be  employed  with 
the  utmost  caution.  The  legislature  must  make  responsi- 
bility commensurate  with  privilege,  and  hold  the  favored 
parties  always  amenable  to  the  law.  Statutes  granting 
special  favors  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  the 
popular  mind  should  ever  be  reasonably  jealous  of  all 
monopoly.  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Sonopter'idie  [from  Monoptenu,  the  typical  genus],  a 
family  of  the  order  of  eels  or  Apodes.  The  body  is  very 
elongated,  even  for  eels ;  the  anus  in  the  posterior  half  of 
the  length ;  the  skin  quite  naked ;  the  nead  small ;  the 
mouth  with  the  cleft  moderate;  the  upper  jaw,  with  its 
margin,  formed  by  the  intermaxillaries,  which  are  in 
contact  at  the  median  line,  and  behind  them  and  parallel 
with  them  are  well-developed  supramaxillarles ;  teeth 
small  and  in  a  narrow  band ;  branchial  apertures  confluent 
into  a  median  slit  below,  and  with  the  membrane  nearly 
attached  to  the  isthmus ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  moderately 
developed ;  caudal  obsolete,  and  pectorals  wanting ;  the 
humeral  arch  is  connected  with  the  skull;  "two  basal 
branchihyal  pairs"  are  developed,  and  there  are  (third 
and  fourth)  superior  pharyngeal  bones  on  each  side;  the 
branchial  arches  have  rudimentary  lamlnce,  and  the  slits 
'  between  are  moderately  wide ;  the  stomacb  is  nearly  sipho- 
nal,  and  there  are  no  pyloric  appendages ;  the  ovaries  are 
provided  with  oviducts.  The  family  thus  distinguished 
Das  been  constituted  for  the  reception  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  fish  {Monoptenu  Javanentit)^  found  in  tne  East  Indian 
and  Chino-Japanese  seas.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length 
of  three  feet  or  more.  There  are  not  less  than  1 88  verte- 
bm  in  its  baok-bone — 100  abdominal  and  88  caudal. 

Theodork  Gill. 

Monoqnet'y  a  y.  of  Eoninako  oo.,  Ind.,  in  Plain  tp. 
Pop.  92. 

Ilon'othelsin  [Or.  fuSrac,  "one,"  and  e«it,  "Ood"], 
the  doctrine  or  belief  that  there  exists  but  one  God,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  polytheism,  which  teaches  the  existence 
of  more  than  one  divinity.  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Kohammedanism  are  the  principal  monotheistio  relig- 
ions. 


Monoth'elites,  adherents  of  monothelitism  (Gr.,  one- 
will-ism),  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  Will  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  It  is  opposed  to  diotbelitism  (two-will- 
ism),  the  doctrine  that  each  nature  of  Chrlat  poxewes  > 
distinct  will,  both  in  faculty  and  exeroise. 

I.  Though  monothelitism  proceeded  from  the  Catholio 
side,  It  is  yet  an  offshoot  of  tne  monophysltio  Influence  on 
the  church  policy  of  the  Byxantine  court.  The  monophy- 
site  struggles  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  had  been  the 

\  sources  of  uproar  and  of  anarchy  throughout  the  empire. 
These  at  last  assumed  such  a  shape  as  to  threaten  its  unity 
and  perpetuity.  There  seemed  to  be  special  ground  for  the 
fear  that  Egypt,  where  monophyeitism  ruled  almost  without 
restraint,  would  cut  itself  loose  from  the  orthodox  court 
in  Byiantium  and  form  a  separate  Mngdom.  The  dangers 
of  the  hour  were  helghtencKl  by  the  prolonged  war  with 
the  Persians  (820-628).  Heraclius  (010-641)  sought  to 
avert  the  threatening  evils  by  removing  the  terrible  schism 
which  still  divided  the  Church.  In  his  interview  with 
Paul,  the  monophysite  patriarch  of  Armenia,  the  expres- 
sion "  the  one  energy  of  Christ,"  had  been  used,  and  the 
impression  It  made  on  both  sides — It  is  disputed  by  which 
it  was  first  used — suggested  that  it  might  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  compromise  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Monophy- 
sites.  With  the  Catholics,  and  in  aooordance  with  Chalce- 
don,  the  two  natures  were  to  be  asserted,  and  yet  with  the 
doctrine  of  one  theandrio  energy,  one  volition,  implying 
one  will,  virtual  provision  would  be  made  for  the  sort  of 
unification  for  which  the  Monophysltee  contended.  Pro- 
tracted conferences  followed  with  the  monophysite  patri- 
archs, Arcadins  of  Cyprus  and  Athanasius  of  Uierapolis, 
subsequently  of  Antioch,  and  with  the  orthodox  patriarchs, 
Sergins  of  Constantinople  and  Cyrus,  who  was  placed  by 
the  emperor  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.  These  men,  repre- 
senting the  great  divided  parties,  were  willing  to  concur  in 
the  doctrine  propoonded  by  the  emperor  as  one  which 
would  preserve  the  truth,  for  which  on  each  side  the  con- 
test had  been  protracted.  The  first  fruit  of  the  compro- 
mise was  that,  nnder  the  energetio  efforts  of  Cyrus,  the 
Reverians  of  Egypt  were  brought  baok  to  the  orthodox 
Church  (633).  The  Monophysites,  who  were  not  satiified, 
were  yet  forced  into  compliance. 

II.  (I)  Sopbronius,  a  learned  Palestinian  monk,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  union  was  In  Alexandria,  maintained,  es- 
pecially against  the  seventh  proposition  of  Cyrus,  that  the 
doctrine  was  in  conflict  with  orthodoxy.  When  (634)  he 
became  patriarch  of  Jemialem,  he  caused  it  to  be  con- 
demned by  a  synod,  on  the  ground  that  two  natures  Involve 
two  natural  energies  of  will,  two  operations,  two  wills,  and 
that  in  Christ  the  energy  of  each  nature,  of  each  will,  oper- 
ates under  the  ooenergy  of  the  other  nature,  the  other  will, 
undivided  and  unmingled.  (2)  On  the  appeal  of  Sergins, 
Pope  Honorius  I.  (625-638)  advised  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion should  be  dropped  as  involving  fruitless  speoulation. 
Nevertheless,  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  monotnelite  view 
(633).  (3)  On  this  deolaration  the  emperor  felt  himself 
anthoriied  to  put  forth  anew  creed,  under  the  title  Eclhait 
piiUiii,  "  exposition  of  faith  "  (638).  It  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  Sergius.  Its  language  is  ambiguous ;  it  forbids  all 
controversy  on  the  question ;  and  while  it  confirms  the  doc- 
trine of  Chalcedon,  it  maintains  that  we  are  to  "  ascribe  all 
the  operations  in  Christ,  the  human  as  well  as  the  divine, 
to  the  Word  incarnate.  .  .  .  Every  operation  proceeded 
from  the  same  incarnate  Word,  without  division  or  con- 
fusion. . .  .  Christ's  body,  though  animated  with  a  rational 
soul,  produced  no  motion  whatever  of  itself."  (4)  So- 
pbronius had  meanwhile  been  keeping  up  a  correspondenoe 
with  Rome,  but  an  end  was  put  to  all  tne  negotiations  in 
that  direction  by  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Palestine 
and  Bgypt  (637-640).  While  these  events  cut  off  So- 
pbronius from  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  his  adherents,  Stephen  In  the  East  and  the  abbot 
Haximus  in  the  West,  worked  in  his  spIriL  (5)  Pyrrhus, 
the  successor  of  Sergius  in  the  see  of  Constantinople  (639), 
approved  of  the  Eothosis,  but  was  led  by  Maximus  (645) 
to  renounce  it.  An  African  general  synod  (646)  without 
a  dissenting  voice  condemned  monothelitism.  After  the 
death  of  Honorius  (638)  Pope  Severlnus  declared  against 
the  Ecthesis.  Pope  John  IV'.  (640-642)  oondemnml  the 
Ecthesis,  and  urged  Constantino  III.,  the  successor  of 
Heraclius,  to  withdraw  it  (641).  Pope  Theodore  I.  (642- 
649),  at  the  appeal  of  the  African  Church  (646),  made 
the  same  demand  of  the  emperor  Constans  II.  (630-668), 
threatening  that  if  it  were  refused  he  would  excommunicate 
the  Church  of  Constantinople.  He  constituted  at  the  same 
time  Stephen,  bishop  of  Dor  in  Palestine,  apostolic  vicar, 
with  Drders  to  depose  all  the  monothelite  bishops  and 
clergy.  Hemmed  in  in  this  way,  the  Bysantine  eonrt 
yielded ;  Constans  withdrew  the  Ecthesis  (648). 

III.  (1)  In  place  of  the  Ecthesis,  however,  the  emperor 
set  forth  the  "  Type  of  the  Faith  " — the  Tupot  tit  ptttaOt. 
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The  Type  forbade  anew  all  contention  on  the  will  or  wills 
of  Christ ;  men  were  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of 
the  five  general  oonncils;  matters  were  to  be  put  back  to 
the  point  at  which  they  stood  before  the  strife:  and  those 
who  attempted  to  renew  the  diseassion  were  to  l>e  visited 
with  the  severest  penalties,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  (2) 
But  principle  and  party  leal  alike  made  it  impossible  at 
this  stage  to  suppress  the  matter  in  this  way.  The  reply 
of  Pope  Theodoras  was  excommunication  and  anathema 
against  Paul,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  toe  author  of  the  Tupos.  Pope  Martin  I. 
(849-655)  pursued  the  warfare  against  the  emperor  with 
yet  greater  vigor.  At  the  First  Lateran  Synod  (S49)  dio- 
thelitism  waa  established  as  the  Church  doctrine ;  the  de- 
fender) of  monothelitlkm  in  general,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  particular,  and  the  two  imperial  edicts  were 
pat  under  the  anathema.  The  coarse  of  the  pope  was 
treated  by  the  emperor  as  treasonable.  He  was  seized 
(653)  by  Kalliopas,  imperial  deputy,  and  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople a  prisoner.  His  lire  was  spared  only  on  the 
intercession  of  the  dying  patriarch  Paul,  but  ho  was  sent 
into  exile,  where  he  died  of  his  sufferings,  firm  to  the 
end.  The  abbot  Mazimas  was  appealed  to  by  every  form 
of  persuasion  to  acknowledge  the  Tapes,  but  be  could 
not  be  moved.  Finally,  his  right  hand  was  cut  off,  his 
tongue  torn  out,  and  he  was  sent  into  exile,  in  which, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  died  (662).  (3)  Such  savagery 
would  have  power  for  a  little  time,  but  for  a  little 
time  only.  Pope  Adeodatus  (677)  excommunicated  the 
Greek  patriarchs ;  the  Greek  Church  in  return  excom- 
municated the  pope;  and  the  Eastern  and  Western 
ohurohea  were  again  sandered.  But  the  fearful  growth 
of  the  Mohammedan  power  made  the  healing  of  this  peril- 
ous breach  of  the  most  urgent  importance.  Constantino 
IV.  Pogonatus  (668-683)  entered  into  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  convening  of  the  sixth  general  council,  the 
First  Trcllan  (which  see),  (680-681).  A  doctrinal  writing 
from  the  hands  of  Pope  Agatho  (680)  farmed  the  basix  of 
the  conclusions  reached.  The  Monothelitea  saw  that 
nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  them.  The  miracle  was 
attempted,  but  the  dead  body  would  not  rise,  and  the  doe- 
trine  of  one  will  lay  dead  with  it.  The  oonneil  anathema- 
tised all  Monothelitea.  Pope  Honorias  had  been  anatho- 
matiied'  in  the  letter  of  Agatho ;  the  council  anathoma- 
tiied  him  again.  It  was  decided  that  there  ia  in  Christ 
two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations,  nnaeparated, 
immutable,  undivided,  nnmingled — "two  natural  wills, 
not  in  antagonism,  but  the  human  will  following,  not  re- 
sisting, but  rather  subject  to,  his  divine  and  almighty 
will."  The  Churoh  of  the  West  had  stood  firm  for  the 
faith,  even  at  the  price  of  the  dishonor  of  her  dead  pope. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  wore  confirmed  at  Rome,  and  oy 
the  Second  Trnllao  Council  (692),  known  as  the  Quixi- 
gcxTDM  (which  see).  (4)  The  emperor  Philippious  (Bar- 
danes)  brought  about  a  temporary  triumph  of  the  Mono- 
thelitee  at  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  (711),  which 
reversed  the  decisiona  of  the  sixth  general  eonncil,  but  at 
his  downfall  (713)  monothelitism  lost  the  little  infiuence 
which  had  been  left  it,  and  vanishes  out  of  history.  A 
doctrine  which  for  a  century  convulsed  kingdoms,  arrayed 
popes  against  emperors,  and  pope  against  pope,  and  coun- 
cil against  council,  had  in  a  little  while  no  representatives 
on  earth  except  the  poor  handful  of  Maronites  (which 
see)  who  gathered  about  a  monastery  on  Lebanon,  and 
who  as  a  body  survive  that  Bycantine  kingdom  to  whose 
policy  they  owed  their  being,  though  they  have  long  re- 
nounced the  doctrine  which  sundered  them  from  the  great 
body  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Charles  P.  Krauth. 

Monotrem'ata  [Or.  luvot,  "single,"  and  rpiifta,  an 
"  opening  "],  the  lowest  order  of  mammals,  the  sole  existing 
order  of  the  sub-class  Ornithodolphia  or  Prototheria.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  birds,  one  ex- 
ternal orifice,  opening  into  a  common  cloaca,  serves  for  the 
discharge  of  alvine  and  renal  excretions  and  for  reproduo- 
tive  purposes.  They  also  approach  the  birds  in  the  prea- 
ence  of  large  coracoid  bones,  in  the  absence  of  true  teeth, 
in  the  bill-like  jaws  of  one  species  (Omithorhj/nchm  pam- 
doxut),  in  the  spurs  upon  the  hind  legs,  and  in  the  eha- 
raotera  of  the  ovaries  and  the  skull.  The  two  apecies  of 
Echidna,  too,  are  quilled  with  foather-like  spine*.  There 
are  also  other  interesting  reseinblances  to  birds,  and  some 
to  reptiles.  Their  relations  to  the  otbor  mammals  are  com- 
plex. Their  non-placental  development  and  the  presence 
of  marsupial  bones  ally  them  to  the  true  maraupiala. 
The  absence  of  teeth,  the  character  of  the  claws,  and 
the  resemblance  in  general  habits  have  led  some  sya- 
tematists  to  place  them  among  the  Edentata  or  Bruta, 
which  they  represent  among  the  non-placental  mammals. 
There  are  but  three  living  apeciea,  arranged  in  two  familiea, 
Tachygloasidffi  and  Omithorhynchidee,  which  are  essentially 
(ub-orders.  Some  very  large  fossil  speoiea  have  been  fonnd^ 


all  Australasian,  like  the  three  liviDg  onei.    None  have 

external  ears. 

Monovar',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  on  the 
Elda,  is  well  built,  and  has  large  salt-worka  and  manufac- 
tures of  saltpetre.     Pop.  6422. 

Monrea'le,  town  of  Sioily,  province  of  Palermo,  4 
miles  S.  W.  from  the  city  of  Palermo.  It  standa  high  on 
the  slope  of  Monte  Caperto,  and  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  island  ana  sea.  The  whole  neighborhood  is 
enchanting,  but  the  poorly  built  town  has  littlo  of  interest 
except  its  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  splendid  temples  in 
the  world.  It  is  in  form  a  Latin  cross;  the  exterior  has 
undergone  modifications,  though  some  original  portions  re- 
main unchanged ;  the  bronie  doors  date  from  1186.  The 
interior  (325  feet  long  and  125  broad)  consists  of  throe 
naves  supported  by  sixteen  gigantic  columns  of  Oriental 
granite,  with  capitals  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The 
mosaics  which  almost  cover  the  inner  walls  of  the  cathedral 
are  of  the  richest  and  rarest  description,  and  the  Moresque 
ornamentation  is  beautiful.  The  roof  has  been  admirably 
restored  since  the  fire  of  1811.  Adjoining  the  cathedral 
is  the  great  monastery  of  the  Benedictines,  one  of  the  most 
superb  convents  existing.  The  cloisters,  constituting  the 
most  artistic  part  of  the  building,  enolose  a  largo  court, 
flanked  by  spacious  porticoes,  the  delicate  arches  of  which 
are  supported  by  double  Moresque  columns.  It  is  greatly 
to  bo  regretted  that  this  exquisite  structure  is  fast  falling 
into  ruin.  The  terrible  massacre  known  as  the  Sicilian 
Veapera  (1282)  began  on  the  road  from  Palermo  to  Mon- 
reale.     Pop.  in  1874,  16,211. 

Monro'  (Alkxander),  H.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  London, 
England,  of  Scotch  parents,  Sept.  19, 1697 ;  studied  medi- 
cine and  surgery  at  London  under  Cheselden,  at  Paris  under 
Bouquet,  and  at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave ;  waa  admitted 
as  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh  1719 ;  was  elected  by  the  town 
council  in  Jan.,  1720,  first  professor  of  anatomy  to  the  new 
medical  school  established  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity, and  instituted  a  course  of  instruction  which  soon  made 
that  school  the  beet  medical  college  in  the  world.  He  was 
one  of  the  two  principal  promoters  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
at  Edinburgh,  where  ne  delivered  clinical  lectures ;  founded 
a  society  for  collecting  and  publishing  professional  papers; 
edited  six  volumes  of  Medical  Euaya  and  Obtervationt 
(1732),  and  two  volumes  of  Ettay,  Pli)/»ical  and  Lilrraiy, 
for  the  same  body,  which  had  then  taken  the  name  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophioal  Society.  His  own  publications 
comprised  Oateotogy,  or  Trtatiat  on  the  A  natowg  of  (A< 
Bonea  (Edinburgh,  1726),  Eatav  on  Comparative  AaatoMy 
(London,  1744),  ObnerratioHay  Anatomicfd  and  Pkyaiotogi- 
cal  (Edinburgh,  1757),  and  an  Account  of  the  Siiceeaa  of 
T«oeulalioH  o/  Smaltpox  in  Scotland  (1765).  These,  with 
other  tracts  left  in  MS.,  were  printed  together  in  1781. 
Dr.  Monro  resigned  the  chair  of  anatomy  to  his  youngcH 
son,  Alexander,  in  1759,  but  continued  his  clinical  lectures 
at  the  infirmary.  D.  at  Edinburgh  July  10,  1767.  Dr. 
Monro  is  often  styled  Primnt,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name,  who  were  also  cmi- 
nont  anatomists. — His  eldest  son.  Dosald,  h.  1731,  was  also 
an  able  physician  and  published  several  medical  books, 
besides  a  memoir  of  his  father  (1781).    D.  in  July,  1802. 

Monro  (Alexander),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.  B.,  son  of  the 
above,  b.  at  Edinburgh  Mor.  24,  1733;  studied  surgcrj  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  under  his  father,  to  whom  he 
became  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  July,  1756:  ^pent 
some  time  at  the  medical  schools  of  Berlin  and  T<eyacn; 
succeeded  his  father  as  full  professor  in  1759,  and  also  as 
secretary  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  in  1783  took 
by  royal  charter  the  title  of  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Among  his  publications  were  J)'  Venia  Lymjihaticia  Val- 
vitloaia  (Berlin,  1757),  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  William  Hunter  of  London ;  On  the  Strucliirt  md 
Fimrtinna  of  Ike  A'ercoti*  flyatem,  a  large  illustrated  folio 
(Edinburgh,  1783);  On  the  Stnteture  and  Phyaiolojn  of 
Fiahea  (folio,  1785),  Drarrinlion  of  all  the  Buratc  Mmoa* 
of  the  Buman  Bodf  (1788),  and  Three  Trealiata  on  the 
Brain,  the  E)/e,  and  the  Ear  (illuatrated,  1797).  besides  sev- 
eral papers  in  the  Ti-anaactiona  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Society. — His  son  Alexander  was  in  1798  conjoined  with 
him  in  the  professorship,  from  which  he  retired  in  1808, 
and  d.  at  Edinburgh  Oct.  2, 1817. 

Monro  (At.EXANnKB),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E..  son  of  the 
above,  b.  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  5, 1773;  was  educated  at  the 
high  school  and  university  of  that  city ;  studied  medicine, 
anatomy,  and  surgery  in  London  ;  sncoccded  in  1808  to  Ins 
father's  profesaorahip,  from  which  he  retired  with  the  title 
of  emeritus  professor  of  anatomy  in  1847,  at  which  time 
the  post  hod  been  filled  for  152  yeara  by  three  genorationi 
bearing  the  aame  name.  Dr.  Monro,  Tertint,  aa  he  was 
oalled,  became  in  1828  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  pnbliahed  papers  in  the  fraa*- 
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aeft'oiu  of  that  ■ooiety,  and  wrote  raveral  medieal  works. 
J>.  at  Craigloekart,  near  Edinbnrgb,  Mar.  10,  1869. 

JWonroe',  coanty  of  S.  Alabama,  boanded  W.  In  part 
by  the  Alabama  Kivor.  It  is  nearly  level,  well  timbered, 
and  has  a  light,  productive  soil.  Area,  1000  square  miles. 
Cotton  and  com  are  leading  prodncti.  Cap.  Honroeville. 
Pop.  14,214. 

Monroe^  eounty  of  E.  Arkansas.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  White  River  and  by  the 
Arkansas  Central  and  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  Rs.  It 
is  in  part  marshy.  The  uplands  are  exceedingly  fertile. 
Cotton  and  com  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Clarendon, 
Pop.  8336. 

il(oilTOe«  county  of  S.  Florida,  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  Florida  Keys  (which  see)  and  a  large  tract  of 
the  mainland  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area, 
3060  square  miles.  The  mainland  is  mostly  covered  with 
oypress,  savannas,  and  everglades,  and  is  partly  adapted 
to  stock-raising  and  lumber-cutting.  Tropical  fruits.  Sisal 
hemp,  riee,  etc.  are  grown,  chiefly  upon  the  islands,  which 
contain  nearly  all  the  population,  wno  are  mostly  engaged 
in  maritime  pursuits.  Salt  is  manufactured.  Cap.  Key 
West.     Pop.  5857. 

Monroe,  county  of  N.  W.  Central  Qeorgia.  Area,  425 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  Ocmulgee  River,  and 
traversed  by  the  Macon  and  Western  R.  R.  It  is  undu- 
lating, with  much  fertile  soil.  Cotton  and  earn  are  lead- 
ing products.     Cap.  Forsyth.     Pop.  17,213. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  W.  Illinois,  bonnded  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  Area,  310  square  miles.  It  produces 
large  crops  of  com  and  other  grain.  Coal  is  mined  at 
Tarious  points.     Cap.  Waterloo.     Pop.  12,982. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  425 
square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  fertile,  and  well  timbered  with 
oak.  Cattle,  oak-bark,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. Limestone  is  quarried  and  lumber  and  leather  are 
manufactured  extensively.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.  Cap.  Bloom- 
ington.    Pop.  14,168. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  Iowa.  Area,  432  square  miles. 
It  is  rolling,  fertile,  and  underlaid  with  vast  bods  of  coal. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Iowa  Central  and  the  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Albia.     Pop.  12,724. 

Monroe,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  S.  by  Tennes- 
see, and  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River.  Area,  610 
square  miles.  It  is  rolling  and  fertile,  producing  tobacco, 
com,  oats,  wool,  and  live-stock.  Cap.  Tompkinsville. 
Pop.  9231. 

Monroet  coonty  of  S.  Michigan,  bonnded  B.  by  Lake 
Erie  and  S.  by  Ohio.  Land-area,  340  square  miles.  It  is 
level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. The  manufactures  include  carriages,  brick,  lumber, 
etc.  It  is  traversed  by  the  rirer  Raisin  and  by  the  Holly 
VTayne  and  Monroe,  the  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and  the  Mich- 
igan Southern  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Monroe.     Pop.  27,483. 

Monroe,  oonnty  of  Mississippi,  bounded  E.  by  Ala- 
bama, and  traversed  by  the  Tommgbee  River  and  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  R.  R.  Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is  very 
fertile.  Live-stoek,  com,  and  cotton  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Aberdeen.     Pop.  22,631. 

Monroe,  county  of  N.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  570  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  timber,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  coal.  Live-stock,  wool,  tobacco,  and 
grain  are  leading  products.  Traversed  by  the  Hannibal 
and  Western  Missouri  R.  R.     Cap.  Paris.     Pop.  17,149. 

Monroe,  county  in  the  W.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  1008 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  the 
river  Platte.    Pop.  235. 

Monroe,  oonnty  of  W.  New  York,  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Ontario.  Area,  682  square  miles.  It  is  very  fertile  and 
somewhat  undulating.  Limestone,  gypsum,  and  sandstone 
are  quarried.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  tobacco,  hay,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  fruit,  ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  seeds, 
bulbs,  etc.  are  extensively  grown.  The  manufactures  in- 
olnde  lumber,  leather,  lime,  flour,  furniture,  machinery, 
castings,  cooperage,  agricultural  tools,  carriages,  paper, 
metallic  wares,  and  many  other  kinds  of  goods.  Roches- 
ter, the  oapital,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests.  These  are  more  fully  described  un- 
der that  head.  (See  Rochester.)  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Genesee  River  and  Canal,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  nu- 
merous lines  of  railroad.     Pop.  117,868. 

Monroe,  eounty  of  Ohio,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  which  separates  it  tram  West  Virginia.  Area,  425 
square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  very  fertile,  and  contains 
iron  ore  and  a  large  area  of  ooal.  Live-stock,  tobacco, 
wool,  and  grain  are  extensively  produced.   Cheese,  leather, 


lumber,  floor,  f nmitnre,  etc.  are  mannfaetnred.  Cap.  Woods- 
field.    Pop.  25,779. 

Monroe,  county  of  E.  Pennsylvania,  bounded  S.  E. 
partly  by  the  Delaware  River.  Area,  580  square  miles. 
Its  surface  is  somewhat  broken,  with  elevated  plateaus  and 
fertile  valleys.  Qrain  is  the  leading  agricultural  product. 
Lumber,  leather,  and  flour  are  largely  manufactured.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  West- 
em  R.  R.     Cap.  Stroudsburg.     Pop.  18,362. 

Monroe,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  E.  by  North 
Carolina  and  N.  £.  by  the  Little  Tennessee  River.  Area, 
400  square  miles.  The  E.  part  is  mountainous,  the  soil  fer- 
tile. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The 
eounty  is  traversed  by  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
R.  R.     Cap.  Madisonville.     Pop.  12,589. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  E.  West  Virginia,  bonnded  E. 
and  S.  by  Virginia,  and  on  the  W.  by  New  River.  Area, 
500  square  miles.  The  E.  part  is  mountainous ;  the  rest 
is  a  well-oultivated  and  fine  arable  and  pastoral  region. 
The  leading  products  are  com,  tobacoo,  wool,  and  live- 
stock. The  county  contains  many  valuable  mineral  springs, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Greenbrier  River  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  R.  R.     Cap.  Union.     Pop.  11,124. 

Monroe,  county  of  W.  Wisconsin.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  nneven  and  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  wool, 
and  lumber  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  La  Crosse  and  Aulwaukee  and  the  West  Wisconsin 
R.  Re.     Cap.  Sparta.     Pop.  16,550. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Mississippi  oo..  Ark.     Pop.  1133. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Sevier  co..  Ark.    Pop.  309. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Colusa  eo.,  Cal.    Pop.  1130. 

Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairfield  co..  Conn.  The 
eounty  is  traversed  by  the  Housatonic  R.  R.     Pop.  1226. 

Monroe,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Walton  oo.,  Qa.,  10  miles  N. 
of  Social  Circle  R.  R.  Station.     Pop.  438. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Cass  co..  III.    Pop.  630. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  111.    Pop.  1468. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Ogle  eo..  111.    Pop.  923. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  960. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1479. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  910. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Clarke  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1863. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1247. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1047. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  891. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1760. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  090. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  2221. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1467. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1820. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1418. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Pntnam  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1608. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1662. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1058. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  759. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  la.    Pop.  644. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Fremont  co.,  la.    Pop.  901. 

Monroe,  post-r.  of  Fairview  tp.,  Jasper  eo.,  la.,  on 
the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  news- 
paper and  1  hotel. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  la.    Pop.  1034. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Linn  eo.,  la.    Pop.  868. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Madison  eo.,  la.    Pop.  495. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Mahaska  co.,  la.    Pop.  1258. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  la.    Pop.  773. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  268. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  la.    Pop.  587. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Anderson  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  2044. 

Monroe,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ouachita  parish.  La.,  on  the 
Vioksburg  Shreveport  and  Texas  R.  R.,  has  7  schools,  5 
churches,  2  newspapers,  3  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  1949. 
G.  W.  McCrikie,  Ed.  "Ooachita  Teleoraph." 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co..  Me.,  6  miles  N.  of  Bel- 
fast, has  manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  1375. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  Mass.,  6  miles  N.  of 
Hoosac  Tunnel  Station.    Pop.  201. 

Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.,  35 
miles  S.  of  Detroit,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern, the  Toledo  Canada  Southern  and  Detroit,  and  the  Flint   >> 
and  Pire  Marqnette  R.  Rs.,  has  2  female  seminaries,  10  ^ 
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oharohes,  >  pablio  libniy,  2  newapaperi,  Muonic  and  Odd 
FellowB  lodges,  2  hotels,  1  Oerman  workingmen's  benevo- 
lent Kssooiation,  a  oonserratory  of  music,  1  machine  and 
engine  (hop,  1  tobacco  factory,  4  flouring  mills,  3  sash  and 
blind  factories,  saw-mills,  and  several  factories.  Good  fish- 
eries exist  near  the  city,  and  extensive  vineyards  are  spring- 
ing up.     Pop.  of  V.  508R  ;  of  tp.  1003. 

H.  D.  Haiiilto.<(,  "  MoxROE  Cokuebcial." 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Daviess  co..  Mo.    Pop.  729. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co..  Mo.    Pop.  26IS. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Livingston  oo..  Mo.     Pop.  716. 

Monroe,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Monroe  co..  Mo.  Pop.  of  v. 
353 ;  of  tp.  880. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Platte  eo.,  Neb.    Pop.  338. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut Kiver,  opposite  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vt.,  has  manu- 
factures of  lumber  and  starch.     Pop.  532. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Camden  eo.,  N.  J.    Pop.  1603. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Middlesex  oo.,  N.  J.,  traversed  by  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  and  the  Freehold  and  Jamesburg 
R.  Bs.     Pop.  3253. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  T.,  is  mountainons,  with 
fertile  valleys,  has  numerous  villages,  and  mannfaetures 
of  iron,  cotton,  and  other  goods.  Iron  is  rained  exten- 
sively. The  post-village  of  Monroe  is  on  the  Erie  R.  B. 
Pop.  of  tp.  4tt6. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Guilford  en.,  N.  C.    Pop.  840. 

Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Union  oo.,  N.  C,  on 
tbe  Carolina  Central  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  2  schools,  1 
bank,  1  carriage-factory,  1  hotel,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and 
stores.     Pop.  of  v.  448 ;  of  tp.  2388. 

BoTLix  ft  WOLrE,  Eds.  amd  Pubs.  "  Hoxbok  EirQuiitER." 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  0.    Pop.  1304. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Allen.co.,  0.    Pop.  1739. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.    Pop.  1419. 

Monroe,  post-v.  of  Lemon  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.  Pop.  324. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  0.    Pop.  931. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Clermont  co.,  0.    Pop.  2088. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Coshocton  oo.,  0.    Pop.  832. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Darke  co.,  0.    Pop.  1228. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.    Pop.  1018. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Harrison  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1012. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Henry  oo.,  0.    Pop.  658. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.    Pop.  921. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Knox  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1087. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Licking  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1119. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  0.    Pop.  1372. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  0.     Pop.  463. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  0.    Pop.  2704. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.    Pop.  876. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Perry  oo.,  0.   Pop.  1120. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Piokawsiy  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1870. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Preble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1631. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.    Pop.  451. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  0.    Pop.  1572. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Bedford  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1719. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Bradford  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  1221. 

Monroe,  a  b.  (Moxroeton  P.  0.)  of  Monroe  tp.,  Brad- 
ford 00.,  Pa.,  at  the  junction  of  the  SuUivan  and  Erie  and 
the  Barclay  R.  Bs.     Pop.  293. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Clarion  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1334. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1832. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Juniata  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  1078. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Snyder  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  1126. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Wyoming  oo..  Pa.     Pop.  974. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Greene  oo.,  Va.    Pop.  1331. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Adams  co..  Wis.     Pop.  416. 

Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Green  co..  Wis.,  on 
the  Monroe  branch  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  R.  R.,  has  4  hotels,  2  wagon-factories,  1  bank,  1 
foundry,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  r.  3408 ;  of 
tp.  4536. 

Monroe  (Andrew),  b.  in  Virginia  Oct.  29,  1792,  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven,  four  of  whom  became 
Methodist  ministers ;  joined  the  Ohio  Methodist  Episcopal 
conference  in  1815;  was  sent  by  Bishop  Asbury  to  Cum- 
berland circuit,  Ky. ;  stationed  in  St.  Louis  in  1824;  was 
a  pioneer  worker  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  conference  of  the  M.  £. 
Church,  South,  at  his  death,  Nov.,  1871.    T.  0.  Suvhebs. 


Monroe  (Jahes),  b.  in  Westmoreland  oo.,  Va.,  Apr.  28, 
1758,  was  the  son  of  Spenoe  Monroe,  and  a  descendant  of 
a  Scottish  Cavalier  family ;  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1776; 
served  with  distinction  in  the  principal  engagements  of 
1777-78 ;  was  wounded  at  Trenton ;  studied  law  under 
Jefferson;  served  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war;  was 
delegate  to  Congress  1783-86;  opposed  the  adoption  of  tbe 
U.  S.  Constitution  1788;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1790-94 :  min- 
ister to  Franco  1794-96;  governor  of  Virginia  1799-1802, 
and  again  1811;  an  envoy  to  France  1802,  and  to  Spain 
1805  ;  minister  to  England  1803-08  ;  was  secretary  of  state 
1811-17,  and  also  secretary  of  war  1814-15 ;  was  president 
of  the  U.  S.  1817-25,  elected  tbe  first  time  over  Rnfus  King, 
the  Federalist  candidate,  and  re-elected  in  1820  with  little 
opposition  ;  the  chief  events  of  this  prosperous  adminis- 
tration, "  the  era  of  good  feeling,"  were  the  acquisition  of 
Florida  from  Spain,  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  American  states,  and  the  last 
visit  of  La  Fsyette  to  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Monroe's  last  days 
saw  him  much  distressed  by  his  creditors,  for  the  free- 
handed hospitality  so  characteristic  of  his  native  State  in 
her  palmy  days,  together  with  his  lifelong  occupation  in 
pablio  affairs  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  estate,  involved  him 
in  debt.  In  1831  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  died, 
at  the  residence  of  bis  son-in-law,  Mr.  S.  L.  Gouvemeur, 
July  4,  1831.  Mr.  Monroe  was  a  man  of  plain  and  unaf- 
fected manners,  unquestioned  purity  and  honesty,  and  of 
very  robust  and  useful  though  not  brilliant  qualities  as  a 

Sublio  officer.   He  was  beloved  by  all  parlies,  and  few  men 
id  more  than  he  to  remove  the  animosities  and  pr^udices 
so  rife  in  the  early  part  of  his  political  life. 

Monroe  Doctrine.  This  name  bw  been  given  to  a 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terference of  European  powers  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  American  continent,  made  by  Pres.  Monroe  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1823.  It  had  been  understood  that  at 
tbe  Congress  of  Verona  (1822)  a  project  had  been  dis- 
ouBsed  of  aiding  Spain  to  recover  her  dominion  over  her  re- 
volted Americ.nn  colonies.  Mr.  Canning,  while  making  his 
preparations  to  go  to  India  as  governor-general,  received 
the  appointment  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  Sept., 
1822,  and  it  was  by  his  influence  that  the  English  govern- 
ment was  led  to  take  energetic  measures  against  the  abso- 
lutists' principle  of  interference  in  preventing  revolution 
and  all  political  changes  proceeding  from  the  people  in 
opposition  to  the  rulers.  France  early  in  1823  was  ready 
to  invade  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  tbe  revo- 
lutionary government.  The  next  measure  might  be  an 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  Spanish  colonies,  some  of  which 
we  had  recognised  as  independent  nations.  The  British 
government  is  understood  to  have  suggested  to  the  U.  S. 
the  policy  of  making  some  protest  against  such  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  American  states  or  colonies.  The  sug- 
gestion, being  approved  of  by  the  President,  by  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Adams,  secrotary  of  state,  and  by  Mr.  .Jefferson,  who  was 
consulted,  the  annual  message  of  Bee.,  1823,  contained  the 
following  declarations ;  "  That  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  [of  the  allied  powers]  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  danj^erons  to 
our  peace  and  safety,"  and  "that  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  tbe  purpose  of  oppressing  [governments 
on  this  side  of  the  water  whose  independence  we  had  ac- 
knowledged], or  controlling  in  any  manner  their  destiny 
by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  man- 
ifestation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  tbe  U.  S." 
This  declaration,  together  witn  the  known  sentiments  of 
the  British  cabinet  and  nation,  put  an  end  to  any  designs 
which  may  have  been  entertained  looking  towards  armed 
interference  in  American  affairs.  It  was  also  most  con- 
sistent with  international  rights,  and  was  fully  justified  by 
self-defence.  The  balance  of  power  bad  in  such  a  case  no 
application,  for  that  principle  is  essentially  confined  to 
states  forming  a  circle  within  moderate  distances  from  one 
another,  and  interference  on  political,  doctrinnry  grounds 
is  unrighteous.  And  this  declaration  has  received  the  as- 
sent of  the  country.  Daring  the  late  war,  when  the  French 
emperor  put  the  archduke  Maximilian  on  the  throne  of 
Mexico,  we  were  too  busy  and  too  weak  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  measure;  the  time  was  chosen  aeoordingly; 
but  in  ordinary  times  that  or  a  similar  step  wonld  have 
roused  government  and  country  to  opposition.  Another 
declaration  of  the  same  message  is  as  follows ;  That  "  the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not 
to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonisation  by  any 
European  power."  If  those  words  expressed  the  intention 
that  the  Bouth  American  republics  should  be  prevented 
from  freely  sarrendering  their  territory  for  the  purpoaes 
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of  eolonintion,  this  wu  going  altogether  too  far;  it  wu 
avowing  a  rale  of  interference  on  oar  part  equally  to  be 
condemned  with  the  similar  one  acted  on  by  European  ab- 
eolutists.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  words  were  not  well 
considered  in  their  import.  We  are  led  to  take  this  view 
by  what  Mr.  Adams,  then  secretary  of  state,  said  in  1825, 
when  he  was  President,  unless  he  is  to  be  considered  as 
retracting  what  had  been  has'tily  uttered  two  years  before. 
He  says,  in  reference  to  a  congress  of  American  powers  at 
Panama,  that  "  an  agreement  between  all  the  parties  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting  that  each  will  guard,  bg  itt  own 
mean,  against  the  establishment  of  any  future  European 
colony  within  its  borders,  may  be  found  to  be  deairable. 
This,"  he  adds, "  was  more  than  two  years  since  announced 
by  my  predecessor  to  the  world  as  a  principle  reanlting 
from  the  emancipation  of  the  American  continents."  But 
the  House  of  Representatives  opposed  the  principle,  even 
when  thus  interpreted,  by  a  resolution  tnat  the  U.  S. 
"  ought  not  to  become  parties  "  with  any  of  the  republics 
of  ^ulh  America  "to  any  joint  declaration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  interference  of  any  of  the  European 
powers  with  their  independence  or  form  of  government,  or 
to  any  compact  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  colonisation 
upon  the  continent  of  America."  The  majority  of  the 
House  was  quite  willing,  without  question,  to  approve  of 
independent  action  with  regard  to  interference  when  it 
should  be  threatened,  but  to  prevent  ooloniiation  they 
seem  to  have  regarded  ad  not  worth  any  diplomatic  pro- 
ceedings. This  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  has  since  fallen 
into  oblivion.  The  other  will  probably  always  carry  with 
it  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  T.  D.  Woolskv. 

Honroe'toiif  Pa.  Bee  Mointoi  (borough),  Bradford 
eo..  Pa. 

MoBroe'rille,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monroe  eo.,  Ala.,  about 
12  miles  from  the  Alabama  River,  has  1  academy,  3 
ehurches,  a  brick  court-house  and  jail,  and  I  newspaper. 
Pop.  1597.    J.  McLaitobun,  Prop.  "  Mo:<iiob  Joubsal.  ' 

MonroeTille,  post-v.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.,  16  miles  E. 
of  Fort  Wayne,  on  tho  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  3  stove-fao- 
tories,  and  stores.    Pop.  630.        Tbomas  Stephexs, 

Ed.  axd  Prop.  "  Monroeville  Democrat." 

Monroeville)  post-r.  of  Huron  oo.,  0.,  60  miles  W.  of 
Cleveland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  with 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  contains  good 
■chools,  6  churches,  1  bank,  a  newspaper,  2  hotels,  wool- 
len-mills, a  foundry,  flooring  mills,  1  brewery,  3  extensive 
grain-warehouses,  and  stores.  Pop.  1344. 
J.  F.  Clouob,  Ed.  A  Pdb.  "  Honroeville  Spectator." 

MoBtoeville,  a  v.  of  Bmsh  Creek  tp.,  Jefferson  oo.,  0. 
Pop.  82. 

Monro'Tia;  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Morgan  oo.,  Ind. 
Pop.  348. 

HonS)  town  of  Belgium,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Hainaut,  on  the  Trouille.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has  a 
beautiful  cathedral  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  very 
interesting  town-house  built  in  1443,  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  lace,  earthenware,  and  tobacco,  and  carries 
on  considerable  trade.     Pop.  27,764. 

9Ioaseli'ce«  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Padua,  about 
14  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Padna.  This  is  a  walled  town, 
pleasantly  sitnated,  and  of  considerable  historic  interest. 
Pop. in  1874,  9765. 

Mon'son,  post-tp.  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.,  20  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Dover,  is  the  seat  of  Monson  Academy.  Pop. 
604. 

Honaon,  post-tp.  of  Hampden  oo.,  Mass.,  on  the  New 
London  Northern  R.  R.  The  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 
passes  through  the  N.  part  of  the  town.  It  is  80  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Boston,  has  valuable  quarries  of  gneiss,  8 
woollen-factories,  a  national  bank,  large  manufactures  of 
hats  and  bonnets,  3  churches,  a  prosperous  academy,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  primary  school  for  the  children 
of  panpera  who  are  not  oitisens.    Pop.  3204. 

Monsoon'  [Port.  montSo,  fh)m .Arabic  naiuim,  "sea- 
son "],  a  tropical  wind  which  in  the  Indian  Ocean  blows 
half  the  year  from  one  point  of  the  compass,  and  for  the 
remaining  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tho  causes  of 
the  monsoon  have  not  ooen  clearly  ascertained,  but  they 
are  generally  referred  to  the  same  meteorological  phenom- 
ena as  the  trade-winds;  in  fact,  they  may  be  identical. 
Monsoons  rarely  coincide  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  their  most  usual  directions  being  S.  W.,  S.  W., 
N.  K.,  and  S.  E. 

Monatrelet',  de  (EirGUBBRAHD),  b.  at  Camhrai  about 
1390;  was  provost  of  his  native  city  and  bailiff  of  Wallain- 
oonrt,  and  d.  there  July  20,  1453.  He  wrote  a  Ckroniipu, 
narrating  the  history  of  France  from  1400  (at  which  point 


Froissart  stops)  to  1444,  Latest  edition  by  L.  Douet- 
d'Aroy  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1857-63);  English  translation  by 
Thomas  Johnes  (13  vols.,  London,  1810). 

Monstrosityt  in  natural  history.  See  Tbratology, 
by  C.  O.  Fisrer,  M.  D. 

Monsumnia'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Lucca, 
lying  at  tho  foot  of  a  hill  on  which  stands  a  ruinous  castle. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  town  is  a  grotto  or  cave  that  fur- 
nishes natural  vapor-baths,  much  frequented  for  rheumatic 
affections.     Pop.  in  1874,  6733. 

KoBtagna'nat  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Padna,  about 
9  miles  S.  W.  of  Este.     The  walls  of  this  town,  with  their 

Sand  square  towers  and  citadel,  are  a  fine  monument  of 
e  Middle  Ages.     Pop.  in  1874,  9178. 

IHontagnard*'  [Fr., "  mountaineers  "],  or  simply  The 
Moantain,  in  the  first  French  Revolution  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  ultra-democratic  members  of  tho  National 
Convention,  so  called  because  they  originally  sat  in  the  high- 
est seats  of  the  hall.  The  Qirondists  were,  in  distinction, 
called  the  Plain ;  and  after  their  destruction  the  lower  part 
of  the  house  was  called  the  Harsh  ( Jf<rrut<),  and  was  occu- 
pied by  the  undistinguished  rabble  of  Jacobins,  the  leaders 
retaining  the  high  seats. 

Xon'tagn  (Basil),  b.  in  London  April  24,  1770,  was  a 
natural  son  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich  by  an  actress.  Miss 
Ray  or  Wray,  who  was  shot  in  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre  in 
1779  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackman,  a  rejected  admirer.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge  1790 ;  was  soon  after  called  to  the 
bar  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  acquired  a  large  and  profitable  prac- 
tice in  London,  chiefly  in  bankruptcy  cases,  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  literary  circle  of  which  Coleridge  was  the  chief 
ornament,  and  was  carried  away  by  the  social  theories  of 
William  Godwin  to  such  a  degree  that  he  contemplated  re- 
tiring from  a  profession  believed  to  be  prejudicial  to  soci- 
ety, but  was  dissuaded  from  carrying  out  his  purpose  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  bankruptey,  and  exerted  himself  successfully 
through  a  series  of  years  to  procure  the  reform  of  the  law 
eonoeming  bankruptey,  whioh  was  then  highly  objection- 
able. Under  the  new  law  he  became  accountant-general 
of  bankruptcy,  compelled  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  in- 
terest on  deposits  ordered  by  a  court  of  bankruptey,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  advocacy  of  other  reforms, 
especially  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  minor 
offences.  He  was  a  voluminous  author,  having  published 
40  volumes  and  left  in  MS.  100  more.  His  principal  pro- 
fessional work  was  a  Digttt  of  the  Bankrupt  Latfn,  but  he 
is  best  known  as  the  careful  editor  of  the  Worke  of  Franeit 
BttcoH  (16  vols.,  1825-34),  of  whioh  the  last  volume  contains 
a  Life  of  Bacon.     D.  at  Boulogne,  France,  Nov.  27,  1851. 

Monta^  (Edward  Wortlet),  son  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Mary,  b.  at  Whamcliffe,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  Oct., 
1713 ;  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  but  ran  away 
throe  times,  making  a  voyage  once  as  a  cabin-boy  to  Spain ; 
was  elected  in  1747  to  Parliament,  but  had  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  debt ;  went  to  Paris,  where  be  was  imprisoned  on 
account  of  some  gambling  transactions ;  became  a  Catholic 
in  Italy ;  travelled  In  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  professed  to 
be  converted  to  Mohammedanism ;  and  was  returning  to 
England  when  he  d.  at  Padna,  Italy,  May  2,  1776.  In  in- 
fancy he  had  been  the  first  English  child  inoculated  for 
smallpox.  He  published  some  papers  in  the  Philotophical 
Traiuaction9,  and  a  volume  of  Beflectiotia  on  the  Bine  and 
Fall  of  the  Ancient  Sepubliei  (1759),  of  which  the  author- 
ship was  claimed  by  bis  tutor.  The  eccentric  career  of  Ed- 
ward Montagu  was  related  by  himself  in  an  Aulobiograpkf 
first  pablished  in  1869. 

Montagn  (Elizabetb  Robinson),  b.  at  York,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  2, 1720;  was  married  in  1742  to  Edward  Mon- 
tagu, grandson  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  cousin 
of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  the  husband  of  Lady  Mary, 
and  being  possessed  of  wealth,  ambition,  and  some  literary 
talent,  became  a  celebrated  leader  of  London  society  in  the 
second  half  of  tho  eighteenth  century.  She  gave  a  famous 
annual  dinner  on  May  Day  to  tho  London  chimney-sweeps, 
and  her  magnificent  residence  in  Portland  Square  was  tne 
head-quarters  of  the  so-called  "  Blue-stocking  Club,"  and 
figures  largely  in  the  diaries  of  the  period.  Mrs.  Montagu 
wrote  three  of  tho  Dialaguee  of  the  Dead  published  in  the 
4th  ed.  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  work  bearing  that  title  (1765), 
and  an  Enau  on  the  Writingt  and  Oeniui  of  Shakn>eare 
compared  with  the  Greek  and  French  Dramatic  Poete  ( 1769), 
but  is  best  known  by  her  Correepondence,  of  which  4  vols, 
have  been  edited  by  her  nephew.  D.  at  London  Aug.  25, 
1800.  (See  her  Life,  by  Dr.  Doran,  entitled  A  Lady  of  the 
La»t  Century,  1872.) 

Montagn  (Hart  Wortlet),  Ladt,  b.  at  Thoresby, 
Notts,  England,  in  1690,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kings- 
ton, was  second  cousin  on  her  mother's  side  to  the  novelist 
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Fielding.  She  wag  even  in  childhood  a  favorite  in  eooietj 
from  her  wit  and  beauty.  In  1712  she  married  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Wortlej  Montagn,  withont  her  father'a  consent.  In 
1716  she  went  to  Constantinople  with  her  hasband,  then 
ambassador  to  the  Porte.  In  1717  she  made  a  successful 
trial  of  inoculation  for  smallpox  upon  her  onlj  son — a 

{tractice  common  in  the  Kast,  but  unknown  before  her  time 
n  Western  Europe.  Her  Bucceseful  introduction  of  small- 
pox inoculation  into  England  was  accomplished  in  spite  of 
great  opposition  and  personal  abuse  from  all  classes.  After 
her  return  to  England  fallowed  her  bitter  quarrel  with 
Pope,  who  had  been  her  friend.  In  1730  she  left  her  hus- 
band, and  resided  chiefly  in  Italy.  D.  in  England  of  can- 
cer Aug.  21, 1762.  She  wrote  much  that  was  never  pub- 
liebed,  but  is  remembered  chiefly  for  her  brilliant  Letten, 
written  during  her  travels. 

Mon'tagne,  county  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by  the  Bed 
River,  which  separates  it  ft'om  the  Indian  Territory.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  and  deficient  in  wood  and 
water,  but  is  adapted  to  pasturage.  Stock-raising  is  the 
leading  pursuit.  The  bottom-lands  along  the  Ked  River 
are  very  fertile,  and  produce  grain.  Cap.  Montague.  Pop. 
890. 

Moiltagne«  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co..  Mass.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  on  the  Vermont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Xew  London  Xorthern  R.  Rs.,  4  miles 
E.  of  QreenSeld,  contains  the  now  and  thriving  villages  of 
Tdrxer's  Falls  and  Miller's  Falls  (which  see),  has 
great  water-power  and  manufactures  of  paper,  paper-pulp, 
cutlery,  machinery,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  a  national  and  a 
savings  bank,  5  churches,  and  a  high  school.  Fine  crops 
of  tobacco  are  here  produced.     Pop.  2224. 

THonttigne,  post-v.  of  Oceana  tp.,  Muskegon  oo.,  Mich., 
on  White  Lake  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake 
Shore  R.  R.,  has  gome  oommeroe,  1  hotel,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers. 

Montague)  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sussex  eo.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  contains  Newrox  (which  see).     Pop.  932. 

Montague,  post-tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  T.    Pop.  718. 

Montague,  post-v.,  county-seat  of  Montague  oo.,  Tex., 
83  miles  W.  of  Bouham. 

Montague  (Charles).    See  H aufax,' E arl  op. 

Montague  ( Williax  Lewis),  A.  M.,  h.  at  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  Apr.  6,  1831 ;  gr&duated  at  Amherst  College  1 865 ; 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  Williston  Seminary  1865-57 ; 
was  tutor  in  Amherst  College  from  1867  to  1862,  when  he 
became  associate  professor  of  Latin ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  French  and  librarian  1864,  and  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  (additional)  1868.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1860  ;  spent  two  years  (1865-66  and  1871-72)  in  study  and 
travel  in  Europe:  published  a  Manual  of  Ilah'nn  Grammar 
(1870),  and  a  Comparative  Grammar  of  Ike  Spaniih  Lan- 
guage (1873). 

Montaigne',  de  (Michel  Ergnsx),  b.  Feb.  28,  1533, 
at  the  chateau  Montaigne,  near  Bergerac,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne;  studied  law  at  Bordeanx,  and  was 
appointed  councillor  in  the  Parliament  of  that  city  in 
1334.  He  early  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  saga- 
city and  integrity,  but  be  had  no  inclination  for  public 
business,  and  after  his  father's  death  in  1669  retired  to  his 
oh&teau,  and  occupied  himself  with  philosophical  studies 
and  meditations.  In  1580  he  published  the  first  two  books 
of  hisEttaie,  and  in  the  same  year  ho  undertook  a  jour- 
ney through  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  Italy  ;  a  journal 
which  be  kept  on  this  tour  was  found  two  centuries  after 
his  death  in  the  family  archives,  and  published  at  Paris  in 
1774  by  Oucrlon,  under  the  title  Journal  dii  Vot/age  de 
Michel  Montaigne  en  ftalif,  par  la  Sttieee  et  V Allemagne,  In 
1681  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux  chose  him  mayor  of  thecity, 
which  position  he  held  for  four  years ;  and  he  kept  order 
and  peace  in  the  place,  although  the  terrible  feuds  oetween 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  raged  all  around.  Ho 
had  also  some  influence  at  court,  and  acted  several  times 
as  a  mediator  between  the  leaders  of  the  difl°crcnt  political 
and  religious  parties,  be  himself  being  entirely  inaiB°ercnt 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  and,  on  account  of  the  stoical  cast 
of  his  character,  very  independent.  The  third  book  of  his 
Betait  he  published  in  1688.  D.  at  Montaigne  Sept.  13, 
1592.  Subsequently,  the  Emaie  were  republished  very 
frequently,  and  translated  into  most  European  languages. 
One  of  the  best  editions  is  that  by  J.  V.  Le  Clerc  (Paris, 
1865).  A  copy  of  Florio's  English  translation  (1603),  con- 
taining Shakspeare's  autograph,  and  the  only  book  known 
to  have  been  owned  by  him,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Bayle  St.  John  has  given  an  interesting  biography  of  him 
(London,  1857). 

MonttOo'nc,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence. 
There  is  a  mineral  spring  here,  believed  to  possess  im- 


Montalbod'do,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ancona. 
This  town  is  situated  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ottra. 

Pop.  in  1874,  5903.- 

Montalci'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Siena.  Its 
mineral  springs  are  held  to  be  efficacious,  especially  for 
catarrhal  affections.     Pop.  in  1874,  8741. 

Monta'le,  town  of  Italy,  ^irovince  of  Florence,  6  miles 
E.  of  Piatoia.  Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Montemurlo,  of  the  ninth  century,  once  an  object  of  fierce 
contention  between  Florence  and  Pistoia.     Pop.  8218. 

Montalembert',  de  (Charles  Forbes  Rsici  de  Tsr- 

on),  Cocnt,  grandson  of  tile  engineer  Montalembert,  b.  in 
London  May  29,  1810;  was  educated  at  the  College  St. 
Barbe,  Paris ;  became  in  1830,  with  Lamennais  and  La- 
oordaire,  one  of  the  founders  of  L'Atenir,  a  democratic 

Seriodieal,  but  the  pwal  censure  which  followed  caused 
lontalembert  to  join  nimself  more  closely  to  the  Ultra- 
montane party.  Among  his  numerous  writings  the  most 
important  are  the  Life  of  St.  Elixabeth  of  Hungary  (1835- 
36),  Vnndaliam  and  Catholiciem  in  Art  (1839),  and  espe- 
cially The  Monia  of  the  Wetl  (1860  teq.,  6  vols.).  Mont- 
alembert opposed  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  hot 
submitted  on  his  deathbed.    He  d.  Mar.  13,  1870. 

Montalembert,  de  (Marc  VLtati),  HABgris,  b.  at 
Angoul£mc,  France,  July  15,  1714;  d.  1800.  Descended 
from  a  noble  family,  he  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  served  at  the  sieges  of  Kebl  and  Phillips- 
burg  and  in  the  war  with  Bohemia.  Subsequently  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cannon  for  the  French  navy. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-two  he  began  to  publish  his  great 
work.  La  Fortification  perpendieulairCf  ou  VArt  dffentif 
tupfrieur  d  I'offentif.  The  use  of  the  casemate  in  some 
of  its  forms  goes  back  to  Albert  DUrer  and  San  Hioheli,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  resorted 
to  by  Vauban  in  his  second  and  third  systems,  of  which 
the  tower-bastions  are  casemated  throughout.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Montalembert,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiT,  to  give  it  an  extraordinary  development, 
and  to  make  the  ca.'tematc  the  essential  element  of  a  system 
of  fortiflcation.  This  "  most  intrepid  of  authors  upon  forti- 
fication "  (so  styled  by  Chosseloup)  boldly  attempted  to  ap- 
ply to  his  art  the  same  principles  by  which  Napoleon  won  his 
victories — the  concentration  of  superior  forces  upon  deci- 
sive points.  This  concentration  he  effected,  and  could  only 
effect,  by  the  use  of  casemates,  upon  whiehi  numerous  and 
well  constructed,  he  bases  all  the  strength  of  his  foriifica- 
tions.  Rejected  by  the  French,  the  principles  of  Mont- 
alembert have  been  made  the  basis  of  the  modem  German, 
or  "polygonal,"  system.  For  sea-coast  fortification  the 
casemates  of  Montalembert  had  a  singular  applicability, 
and  he  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  writer  who  has  seen 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  a  subject  of  particular  treatment, 
and  who  has  given  special  designs  for  forts  and  batteries 
"  for  the  dcfenoe  of  ports."  Notwithstanding  that  the 
French  corps  of  engineers  rejected  the  system  in  its  in- 
tended application,  and  disclaimed,  as  an  engineer,  its 
author,  it  nevertheless  constructed  in  1786,  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  forts  which  are  in  reality  al- 
most copied  from  his  designs.  European  nations  followed 
the  example,  and  the  universal  "casemated  "  forts  or  bat- 
teries which  frown  upon  the  waters  of  almost  every  im- 
portant sea-port  in  the  world  are  legitimate  offspring  of 
the  thought  of  Montalembert.  The  recent  immense  devel- 
opment of  artillery  power  has  modified  construction  and 
introduced  iron  to  a  certain  extent  in  place  of  masonry; 
yet  the  "casemated"  battery  still  prevails.  (See  Ikox 
Platiso.)  J.  O.  Bar.nard. 

Montal'tO  VlTn'gO  [prob.  rj^H^m],  town  of  Sontfaem 
Italy,  province  of  Cosenza,  known  during  the  18th  century 
as  the  seat  of  the  Academy  of  the  Invalidi.     Pop.  6095. 

Montalvan',  de  (Jcax  Perez),  b.  at  Madrid,  Spain, 
in  1602  ;  became  in  youth  intimate  with  Lope  do  Vega, 
under  whose  guidance  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatre  at 
the  age  of  seventeen ;  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1625,  and 
wrote  nearly  100  plays,  but  excessive  literary  work  deprived 
him  of  reason  in  1637,  and  he  d.  at  Madrid  in  June,  1638. 

Montalvano  lonico,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Potenza.  Its  chief  industry  is  in  the  produce  of 
silk  and  honey.     Pop.  in  1874,  6225. 

Monta'na  Ter'ritory  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
British  possessions,  E.  by  Dakota,  S.  by  Wyoming  anil 
Idaho,  and  W.  by  Idaho,  the  western  boundary  running 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Bitter  Root  Range  of  mountains. 
It  was  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1863,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870  contained  a  population  of 
39,895.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  44°  6'  (the  greater 
part  having  for  its  southern  boundary  the  parallel  of  46°) 
and  49°  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  104°  and  116° 
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Fnn  nf  tie  Ctrnntry,  Ifotmtaiiu,  Riven,  Lakee,  etc. — A»  it( 
name  indioiitM,  it  is  a  monntainous  eountry,  in  which  there 
are  some  fine  valleys,  and  has  an  abundance  of  timber, 
saoh  as  pine,  spruce,  oottonwnod,  and  aspen.  The  streams 
are  skirted  with  dense  thickets,  in  which  at  the  proper 
season  there  is  found  plenty  of  serriceberries,  currants,  and 
gooseberries. 

In  this  "  Land  of  the  Monntains,"  or  Tog-a-be  Skotk-up, 
ht  the  Snake  Indians  call  it,  there  is  a  loneliness,  silence, 
and  sublime  grandeur  that  is  exceedingly  impressive. 
Every  one  feels  it  when  entering  the  Territory,  and  it  seems 
to  hold  them  ever  afterward.  The  solitudes  are  so  pro- 
found, the  mountain-heights  so  awe-inspiring  in  their  mag- 
nificent proportions,  that  man  ii  overpowered  by  them.  No 
noises  break  npon  the  air ;  even  the  birds  and  animals  are 
mute.  Al>ove,  there  is  a  sky  of  serene  beauty,  and  all  around 
an  atmosphere  that  ia  purity  itself.  No  noisome  exhala- 
tions from  stagnant  pools  and  decaying  vegetation  are  on- 
ecuntered,  nor  is  there  anything  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
the  scene.  On  every  hand  rise  gigantic  peaks,  many  of 
them  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  away  olT  in  the 
distance  may  be  traced  the  sinuous  ooarses  of  rivers  and 
streams,  whose  banks  are  bordered  with  thick  growths  of 
trees  and  bushes. 

In  the  Territory  is  the  main  range  of  the  Soeky  Moun- 
tains, with  many  detached  spurs,  the  Bitter  Root  range, 
the  Judith,  and  the  Belt  Mountains  8.  of  the  OrMt  Falls 
of  the  Missonri  Biver.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Qal- 
latin,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  rivers,  here  called  the  "  Three 
Forks,"  which  nnite  and  form  the  Missouri  River.  The 
heads  of  these  streams  are  in  the  monntains,  where  there 
•re  many  beautiful  lakes,  surrounded  with  pine  trees,  once 
the  favorite  haunt  of  the  aborigines.  Besides  these  are  the 
Yellowstone,  Hossel-shell,  Milk,  Teton,  Sun,  and  Maria's 
rivers,  and  numberless  other  smaller  streams,  thus  render- 
ing Montana  one  of  the  liest- watered  portions  of  the  Union. 
The  water-power  here  is  inexhaustible.  Some  of  the  water- 
courses which  flow  down  the  sides  of  its  mountains  empty 
through  the  Missouri  into  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico,  and  others 
through  Clark's  fork  of  the  Columbia  River  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Flathead  Lake  is  the  only  considerable 
lake  in  the  Territory.  Toward  its  southern  boundary  it 
dips  down  into  that  remarkable  region,  the  Tellowstone 
National  Park,  a  part  of  which  Is  within  its  limits. 

Qeotogji  a»d  Mineralogif. — The  geology  of  the  Territory 
Is  considerably  involved,  the  central  portion  being  much 
listurlaed  by  upheaval  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  dikes 
ud  faults.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  is  Ter- 
tiary, almost  to  the  meridian  of  108°  W. ;  this  is  followed, 
as  we  proceed  westward,  by  a  broad  Cretaceon*  tract,  oo- 
easionally  projecting  through  the  Tertiary  farther  B.,  hav- 
ing several  tracts  of  Boioio  or  arohaio  rooks,  surrounded 
in  all  cases  by  a  narrow  belt  of  Silurian.  W.  of  this  is  a 
strip  of  varying  width  of  Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks,  with 
frequent  upheavals  of  arohaio  formations,  with  their  Silu- 
rian rings  or  borders ;  then  a  narrow  Silurian  belt  strange- 
ly contorted ;  and  still  farther  W.,  extending  to  and  beyond 
the  Bitter  Root  mountain-range,  Eosoic  rooks,  with  a  few 
patches  of  Silurian  and  Tertiary  deposits  in  the  valley  and 
Dasin  of  the  Bitter  Root  River. 

MineraU. — Oold  has  been  found  in  every  portion  of  the 
Territory,  and  considerable  settlements  were  made  in  Deer 
Lodge  Valley  and  in  Confederate  Gnloh,  where  the  town  of 
Diamond  City  sprang  into  existence.  The  "diggings" 
were  found  to  be  so  numerous  that  the  miners  readily 
abandoned  one  locality  to  go  to  another.  In  addition  to 
the  pincers,  gold-bearing  lodes  were  found  which  could 
only  be  worked  by  machinery  and  mills ;  both  of  which 
were  brought  in  after  a  long  journey  by  steamboat  up  the 
Missouri  River  to  Fort  Benton,  and  thence  carried  by  ox- 
trains  to  their  places  of  destination.  Some  of  the  first  gold 
was  found  in  Alder  Gulch,  the  present  site  of  Virginia  City. 
At  first  there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  gold  which 
could  be  taken  out,  and  the  total  actually  mined  is  said  to 
have  been  worth  over  $25,000,000.  But  constant  working 
decreased  the  supply,  although  portions  of  the  gulch  are 
yet  worked  with  very  considerable  profit.  The  gold-region 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bannock  City  was  discovered  in 
1861.  Not  long  after  it  was  found  at  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
the  present  site  of  Helena,  which  was  found  to  be  richer 
even  than  Alder  Gulch.  Silver  ore  was  also  found,  as  well 
as  iron  and  coal.  After  a  time  the  mining  excitement 
measurably  died  away,  or  perhaps  men  pursued  the  occu- 
pation of  mining  more  sedately  and  carefully,  and  with- 
out expecting  such  large  returns.  Lignite,  copper,  and 
petroleum  are  also  among  the  mineral  products. 

Soil  and  VegetatioH. — The  mountains  of  Montana  are 
usually  well  covered  with  forests,  but  the  trees  are,  if  de- 
ciduous, almost  exclusively  willow,  poplar,  and  Cottonwood ; 
and  if  evergreen,  pine,  spruce,  fir,  cedar,  and  balsam. 
Tliera  U  very  little  hardwood  timber  in  the  Territory. 
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Grass  and  flowers  of  great  beauty  abound  in  the  valleys. 
As  a  graiing  country  this  will  always  maintain  a  high 
rank,  the  "  bunch-grass,"  so  excellent  for  cattle,  covering 
all  the  hillsides  and  plains.  Indeed,  many  herds  are  turned 
out  in  the  autumn  to  get  their  own  living  through  the  win- 
ter, and  spring-time  finds  them  not  only  in  good  ooadition, 
but  in  reality  first-rate  beef. 

Zoology. — Great  herds  of  deer,  elk,  mountain-sheep,  and 
antelope  exist  and  thrive  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains 
and  foot-hills  of  the  monntain-ranges.  The  moose  is  often 
found  in  the  mountain-gorges.  Beaver,  otter,  marten,  gray 
wolves,  badgers,  bears,  and  mink  are  found  in  the  forests 
and  streams,  and  were  in  former  times  much  sought  after. 
Herds  of  buffalo  roam  through  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Territory  and  S.  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  The  Indians 
have  annual  hunts  after  these  animals,  using  their  skins 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  their  flesh  for  winter  food. 
In  the  mountain-streams  may  be  found  salmon  and  brook- 
trout  and  graylings. 

The  climate  of  Montana  is  milder  than  that  of  States 
&rther  E.  in  the  same  latitude.  The  annual  mean  tem- 
perature ranges  fVom  44°  to  48°.  The  mountainous  por- 
tions, on  account  of  their  great  elevations,  are  colder,  but 
in  some  of  the  sheltered  valleys  the  climate  is  pleasant 
during  the  whole  year.  At  Fort  Benton,  lat.  47°  i2'.  Ion. 
110°  40',  elevation  2674  feet,  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture was  41.97°;  of  spring,  43.20°;  of  summer,  67.7°;  of 
autumn,  41.6°;  of  winter,  1S.4°.  At  Fort  Owen,  on  the 
Bitter  Root  River,  lat.  about  46°  30',  Ion.  114°  8'  W.,  3284 
fbet  above  the  sea,  mean  temperature  of  spring  was  48° ; 
of  summer,  69.i0° ;  of  autumn,  45.50° ;  of  winter,  24.75° ; 
and  of  the  year  46.75°.  At  Deer  Lodge  City,  lat.  46°  22', 
Ion.  112°  50'  W.,  elevation  4768  feet,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  spring  was  41.50° ;  of  summer,  63° ;  of  autumn. 
43.16°;  of  winter,  20.50°;  and  of  the  year,  41.20°.  The 
climate  is  very  dry.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Fort  Benton 
is  but  12.17  inches,  aad  it  is  much  the  same  over  most  of 
the  Territory,  thongfa  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains 
receive  abont  16  inehee.  Irrigation  is  practioable  and  easy 
in  most  of  the  arable  lands. 

Agricultural  ProdncU  and  Atrsnils.— The  valleys  in  the 
mountain-region  are  generally  rich  and  produotive,  and 
are  considerably  in  demand  for  farm-lands.  In  1870  there 
were  139,537  acres  of  land  taken  up  in  farms,  of  which 
84,674  acres  were  improved  and  54,863  unimproved.  The 
value  of  farms  was  1729,193,  and  of  farming  implements, 
$145,438,  The  value  of  farm  productions  for  the  year  was 
$1,676,660;  of  animals  slaughtered,  $169,092;  of  home 
manufactures,  $155,367.  Wages  paid  to  farm-laborers, 
$325,213.  Of  wheat,  181,184  bushels  were  raised,  149,367 
bushels  of  oats,  85,756  bushels  of  barley,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  other  oaraals;  18,727  tons  of  hay.  600  pounds 
of  tobacco,  91,477  bushels  of  potatoes,  2414  bushels  of  peas 
and  beans.  The  value  of  livestock  in  the  Territory  was 
$1,818,693,  and  consisted  of  5289  horses,  475  mules,  12,432 
milch  cows,  24,306  other  cattle,  2024  sheep,  2599  swine. 
All  these  products  and  the  live-stock  have  materially  in- 
creased within  the  past  five  years. 

Man^faetaree, — 'These  are  at  present  few  and  simple.  In 
1870  the  Territory  had  201  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  701  hands,  all  men  except  4,  with  $1,794,300 
capital,  using  $1,316,331  of  raw  material,  and  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  $2,494,511.  The  most  important  of 
these  manufactures  were  milled  quarts,  flour  and  meal, 
sawed  lumber,  and  malt  liquors. 

Mining, — This  has  been  mostly  confined  to  gold,  and 
placer,  hydraulic,  and  quarts  mining  are  all  practised. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  $100,000,000  in  gold  nave  been 
taken  from  the  mines  of  Montana  since  their  discovery  in 
1861.  This  is  a  low  estimate,  and  probably  much  less  Uian 
the  real  sum.  Much  of  this  has  been  produced  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  hardship  and  peril.  Many  of  the  mines 
are  as  productive  as  ever,  tbongh  the  placers  are  fast  be- 
coming exhausted.  Silver-mining  may  yet  prove  profit- 
able at  some  points  in  the  Territory. 

Railroad!  and  Trantporlation. — At  the  presenttimetravel 
to  and  from  the  Territory  is  by  way  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.  to 
Corinne,  thence  N.  on  a  new  narrow-gauge  railroad,  and 
thence  by  stage-coach  to  Helena,  the  most  considerable  town 
in  the  Territory.  Freight  is  also  carried  up  over  this  road, 
instead  of  by  the  way  of  the  Missouri  River,  as  in  former 
years.    In  this  way  thetrip  is  rendered  comparatively  easy. 

Finaneet,  Bank;  etc.— The  real  and  personal  property 
of  Montana  in  1870  was  estimated  at  $15,184,522.  The 
assessed  valuation  was  $9,943,411,  personal  property  being 
largely  in  excess  of  real  estate.  The  Territory  had  in  Nov., 
1874,  6  national  banks,  of  which  1  was  closing ;  the  other 
5  had  $350,000  capital.  $286,000  bonds  on  deposit,  $310,540 
circulation  issued,  $43,740  circnlatian  redeemed,  and 
$266,795  outstanding.  There  were  also  numerous  privi^UT  I  C 
banking-houses.  Ti  1>- 
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PopiUalion. — As  already  stated,  the  population  in  1870 
was  39,895 ;  of  these  18,306  were  whites,  I  S3  colored,  1949 
Chinese,  and  19,457  Indians,  of  whom  all  but  157  sustained 
tribal  relations.  Of  the  white  population,  12,616  wore  na- 
tives and  7979  of  foreign  birth,  of  whom  about  3500  were 
from  Great  Britain  and  British  Ameriea,  1233  G-ermans, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Scandinavian  native*.  S. 
of  the  Tellowstone  there  is  a  large  reservation  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  Crow  Indians,  and  at  the  agency  lo- 
cated thereon  they  have  done  something' in  the  way  of 
farming.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Pend  d'Oreilles, 
Blaokfeet,  and  Bannook  Indians  in  the  Territory,  who 
sometimes  roam  over  Immense  tracts  of  country  while 
hanting  and  Bshing,  leading  the  vagabond  sort  of  life 
which  is  so  dear  to  them  and  so  adapted  to  their  natures. 
Bdntalion. — In  1870,  Montana  had  45  pnblie  schools, 
with  46  teachers  and  1544  pupils ;  1  aoademy,  with  8  teach- 
,  ers  and  60  pupils ;  and  8  other  schools,  with  11  teachers 
and  151  pupils.  Aside  from  these,  there  were  schools  for 
the  Indians  on  the  reservations,  conducted  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  different  denominations,  some  of  them  very 
successful.  In  1874  the  Territorial  legislature  passed  a 
good  school  law.  In  Oct.,  1873,  there  were  90  scnools,  91 
districts  organized ;  351 7  children  of  school  age,  of  whom 
1881  were  attending  school ;  50  male  and  49  female  teach- 
ers, having  an  average  compensation  of  $68.41  per  month  ; 
II  private  schools,  with  149  scholars ;  value  of  school- 
houses,  $21,192,  and  amohnt  of  annual  expenditure  for 
school  purposes,  $33,161.50. 

^felMpapen. — There  were  6  newspapers  in  the  Territory 
In  1870,  having  an  aggregate  oironlation  of  12,200  copies. 
Chureha. — In  1870,  Montana  had  15  churches,  11  church 
edifices,  3850  sittings,  $99,300  of  church  property.  Of 
these,  1  was  Christian ;  2  Episcopal,  with  1  church  edifice, 
700  sittings,  $5500  of  chnron  property ;  7  were  Methodist, 
with  6  ehuroh  ediflces,  1450  sittings,  $16,800  church  prop- 
arty;  5  Roman  Catholic,  with  5  churches,  1700  sittings, 
and  $77,000  of  choioh  property.  In  1874,  there  were  3 
Episcopal  churches,  with  3  clergymen,  about  150  members ; 
tm  Roman  Catholics  had  3  churches,  20  stations,  5  priests, 
and,  including  the  Indians,  about  2000  adherent  popula- 
tion ;  the  Methodists,  12  ehurehes,  9  church  ediflces,  a 
membership  of  570,  and  church  property  to  the  value  of 
$27,000 ;  the  Presbyterians  had  5  ohorohee,  3  ministers,  and 
260  members. 

Oovtmmtut,  OoiuHlntion,  and  CoHrtt, — The  Territorial 
oOcen,  governor,  secretary  of  state,  district  attorney, 
Borveyor-general,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  U.  S. 
commissioner,  and  treasurer,  are  all  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.  B.,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislatore  consists  of  two  houses — a  council  of  12 
members,  and  a  hoase  of  representatives  of  26  members^ 
all  elected  by  the  people.  There  is  a  V.  S.  district  court, 
presided  over  by  one  aistrict  judge  and  two  aesoeiate  jns- 
tioes,  all  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Territory  is 
represented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate,  who  can  speak,  bat 
not  vote. 

Cniinttet. — There  are  eleven  counties,  which  had  in  1870 
the  following  populations :  Beaver  Head.  722 ;  Big  Horn, 
38;  Choteau,  517;  Dawson,  177;  Deer  Lodge,  4367;  Gal- 
latin, 1578;  Jefferson,  1531;  Lewis  and  Clarke,  5040 ;  Mad- 
ison, 2684;  Meagher,  1337;  Missoula,  2554. 

Principal  Town: — Virginia  City  is  the  capital  of  the 
Territory.  It  had  867  inhabitants  in  1870,  but  had  10,000 
in  1862  or  1863.  Helena  is  the  largest  town ;  it  had  3106 
inhabitants  in  1870 ;  Deer  Lodge  City  had  788  inhabitants 
in  1870.  Boieman  City,  Bannook  City,  and  Diamond  City 
are  flourishing  towns. 

Mittory. — Montana  had  had  a  few  settlers,  mostly  trap- 
pers and  hunters  and  some  missionaries,  for  many  years 
before  its  organisation  as  a  Territory,  but  its  growtli  dates 
from  the  discovery  of  gold  there  in  1801.  It  was  a  part 
of  Idaho  Territory  till  May,  1864,  when  it  was  organised  as 
a  separate  Territory.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  people 
flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  and  during  the  winter  season 
there  was  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  insomuch  that  flour  at 
one  time  sold  in  Virginia  City  for  $100  in  gold  per  sack  of 
100  pounds.  Women  and  children  only  were  allowed  to  eat 
bread,  the  miners  living  on  beef,  which  was  plentiful  and 
good.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was  of  course  a  very  mixed 
popniation,  among  which  were  a  number  of  noted  robl>ers 
and  desperadoes,  who  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  complete 
possession  of  the  Territory.  This  state  of  things  continued 
until  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community  could  endure 
it  no  longer,  when  they  formed  themselves  into  an  organ- 
ization known  as  the  "  Vigilantes,"  who  administered  the 
law  without  partiality  or  favor,  and  many  a  miscreant  was 
hanged  by  them.  The  story  of  the  operations  of  the  Vig- 
ilantse  will  always  be  considered  a  singular  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Montana.  It  was  formerly  a  favorite  hunt- 
ing-ground for  hunten  and  trappers,  and  Fort  Benton, 


on  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  it 
an  old  fur-trading  post,  now  ooeupied  by  U.  S.  troopa. 
Eventually,  this  will  become  a  fine  State,  as  it  has  ample 
resources  of  every  kind,  and  is  capable  of  snpporting  t 
large  population.  Its  wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  its  adapla- 
bility  for  agriculture,  its  unsurpassed  water-power,  on  which 
there  can  be  an  unlimited  number  of  mills  and  manofsc- 
tories,  and  its  immense  ooal-fields,  all  give  promise  of  a 
prosperous  future.  For  many  years  to  come  mining  will 
continue  to  be  a  profitable  pursuit,  engaging  the  attention 
of  many  people.  But  agriculture  and  stock-raising  will  be 
successfully  carried  on,  and  Montana  will  take  its  position 
among  the  most  desirable  portions  of  oar  ooontry  as  a 
place  of  abode. 

Oommtort, 

Sidney  Eirerton 1M4-«(I  James  M.  Ashley vm-n 

Francis  Meagher  (act'K)..18m-«6  Benjamin  F.  Pott*. 1870-76 

Green  Clay  Smith. _.I86S-e9| 

A.  G.  Brackbtt.    Revised  bt  L.  P.  BROcnrr. 

Montana,  la.    See  Booira,  la. 

Montana,  post-tp.  of  Labette  oo.,  Ean.,  has  several 
mills  and  abounds  in  coal.     Pop.  783. 

Montana,  post-tp.  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  508. 

Montandon,  post-v.  (called  also  IirTERSBcnox  and 
Lewubcho  Jcxctiok)  in  Chiliasqnaque  tp.,  Northumber- 
land 00.,  Pa.,  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, opposite  Lewisburg,  and  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  R.  R.  at  its  junction  widi  the  Lewisburg  and 
Spruce  Creek  R.  R.,  9  miles  N.  of  Sonbury. 

Montanelli  (Giuseppe),  b.  at  Fuoecehio,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1813;  d.  in  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pisa,  and  in  1 838  published  a  volume  of  poetry ;  from 
1837  to  1839  practised  snocessfully  as  an  advocate,  and  is 
1848  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  and  commercial  law 
in  the  University  of  Pisa.  Even  before  1848  he  had  excited 
much  attention  by  his  proposed  liberal  reforms,  by  the  po- 
litical association  known  as  Fratelli  luiliani,  and  bj  the 
Italia,  a  journal  edited  by  him  at  Pisa  in  1847  with  the 
motto  "  Riforma  e  Naiionalit&."  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  in  1848  he  volunteered,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valor.  A  report  of  his  death  became  ear- 
rent,  and  he  was  nniversally  lamented.  Maxiini  wrote  a 
splendid  eulogy  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  only  severely 
wounded  and  a  prisoner.  On  his  return  to  Tuseany  be  Im- 
came  a  member  of  the  constitutional  ministry,  and  on  the 
flight  of  the  grand  duke  in  1849  he  was  chosen  triumrir 
with  Querraiil  and  Matiini.  At  this  time  he  exerted  him- 
self for  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Rome.  While  he  wu 
on  a  mission  to  Paris  the  restoration  took  place,  and  Mon- 
tanelll  remained  an  exile  nntil  18S9,  daring  which  tine  be 
published  two  volnmes  of  memoirs  open  the  events  in  Tus- 
cany. Among  his  poems  are  mentioned  with  praise  la 
renlanone,  and  a  tragedy  entitled  Camma.  In  1859  he  de- 
clared himself  for  the  aotonomy  of  Taseany,  rather  thso 
for  the  unification  of  Italy.  La  X»ova  Europa,  a  joamtl 
founded  by  him,  was  the  special  organ  of  his  peculiar  po- 
litical ideas,  and  its  publication  ceased  at  his  death. 

Montanism.    See  Moxtanists. 

Mon'taniata,  an  early  Christian  sect,  the  followers  of 
Montanus  of  Pepuia  in  Phrygia.  He  appears  to  hare 
been  a  priest  of  Cybele,  was  converted  about  150  a.  o., 
and  soon  after  began  to  fall  into  fl<s  of  ecstasy  and  ntter 
prophecies.  He  was  joined  by  two  women  (Haximill* 
and  Priscilla)  of  wealth  and  high  social  position,  who  de- 
serted their  husbands  and  became  prophetesses.  Expelled 
from  the  Church,  ho  set  up  for  himself,  organising  a  body 
of  preachers  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  his  followers.  He  established  a  singular  hierar- 
chy, consisting  of  (1)  a  patriarch,  residing  at  Pepnts, 
which  was  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  millennial  kingdom; 
(2)  cenones,  which  have  not  been  described ;  (3)  bishops. 
Orthodox  in  respect  to  the  cardinal  doctrines,  his  teach- 
ing, in  substance,  was  that  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dis- 
pensations having  failed  to  save  the  world,  a  new  revela- 
tion had  been  made  throngh  him  and  his  two  prophetesses. 
This  revelation  pertained  not  to  doctrine,  but  to  disciplina 
The  points  were — (I)  fasting,  at  first  two  and  afterwards 
three  annual  fasts  of  a  week,  instead  of  one  such  fast;  (2) 
forbidding  second  marriages;  (3)  refusing  restoration  to 
such  as  bad  l>een  guilty  of  murder,  adultery,  or  idolatry; 
(4)  requiring  the  veiling  of  virgins  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  Chnrch.  The  novelty  was  not  in  the  things  themselves, 
which  were  already  popular,  but  in  pmcribinji  them  in 
oliedienco  to  what  was  claimed  to  be  a  new  express  revela- 
tion. The  system  was  received  at  first  with  some  favor  at 
Rome.  Irensous  of  Gaul  was  tolerant  towards  it.  Bat 
finally  it  was  treated  everywhere  as  a  heresy.  Its  stropg- 
holds  were  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa ;  Tertollian 
was  its  ablest  champion.    Severe  laws  against  the  seet      . 
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■nan  enuted  {OmL  Jutt^  1:5: 18-21)  u  lata  u  630  ud 
133  A.  D.  (The  original  aoarowi  of  information  in  regard 
to  Hontanism  are,  mainly,  Eiuebias,  Hitl.,  v.  8,  14-19 ; 
Bpiphanius,  Bmr.,  48,  48;-  and  22  of  the  37  7V«a(i*e«  of 
TertalUan.)  R.  D.  Hitcboocc 

Montanaa.    Bee  HoirrAsins. 

MoBtanas,  Arias.    See  Arias  Moktakcs. 

MoBtargls'«  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loiret,  on  the  Loing,  haa  manufaotares  of  serges,  calicoes, 
and  eloth,  and  extensive  trade  in  wine,  wax,  honey,  saffron, 
and  wool.    Pop.  8010. 

MoBtanban',  town  of  France,  eap.  of  the  goTemment 
of  Tam-et-Qaronne,  on  the  Tarn,  i>  an  old  but  well-built 
town,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  containing  a 
still  older  cathedral.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  beet- 
root sugar,  extensive  dyoworks,  breweries,  and  distilleries, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  was  one  of  the 
Protestant  strongholds  in  France,  and  has  a  flonrishing 
Protestant  theotogioal  school  with  7  professors.  Pop.  27,054. 

Hontaak'  Poiiit«  a  high,  fertile  headland,  the  ex- 
treme eastern  point  of  Long  Island,  is  a  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  East  Ilampton,  SuSolk  oo.,  X.  Y.  It  was  once  the 
■eat  of  the  Montaulc  Indians,  of  whom  a  few  representa- 
tives are  still  living.  It  has  a  stone  lighthouse  with  a 
flashing  white  light  of  the  first  order,  172  feet  above  the 
sea.  and  also  a  fog-tmmpet;  lat.  41°  4'  IS"  IT.,  Ion.  71° 
51'  6"  W. 

MontMliard',  an  old  bat  well-built  town  of  the  de- 
partment of  Donba,  France,  has  extensive  tanneries,  man- 
nftetnres  of  watohes,  and  as  aotiva  trade  in  wood,  timber, 
and  chaeae.    Pop.  6479. 

Mont  Blaac  [Fr.,  "  White  MonnUin  "],  the  highest 
monntain  in  Europe,  exeept  Ht.  Blbnri  in  the  Caucasus, 
is  a  part  of  the  Oraian  Alps,  in  the  department  of  Haota- 
SavoM,  Ftsnea.  It  cover*  an  area  of  S8  aqnare  milei,  with 
the  Vale  of  Chamooai  on  the  W.  and  that  of  Ferret  on  the 
E.  side,  and  rises  into  a  plateau  11,500  feet  high,  whence 
it  splits  into  three  peaks,  of  which  the  highest,  La  Bosse 
du  Dromedaire,  forms  a  narrow  ridge  15,781  feet  high. 
The  snow-line  descends  tu  the  height  of  8000  feet,  and 
from  its  thirty-six  glaciers  the  waters  are  carried  E. 
through  the  Dora  Baltea  to  the  Po,  and  W.  through  the 
Arre  to  the  Rhone.  It  i*aa  ascended  for  the  first  time  in 
178«. 

Hoatbriaon',  town  of  Franca,  department  of  Loire, 
on  the  Visesy,  has  a  seminary  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  cold  mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity.    P.  7201. 

Kontcalra',  county  in  the  N.  of  Quel>ec,  Canada,  sep- 
arated iLt  its  8.  E.  extremity  fk'om  the  St.  Lawrenee  by 
L'Asaomption  co.  It  produces  much  grain,  live-stook,  and 
Inmlwr.     Cap.  St  Jnlienne.     Pop.  12,742. 

llfontcaIin»  oonnty  of  the  S.  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level,  well  timbered, 
and  productive.  Stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
nets.  Lumber  and  brick  are  largely  manufactured,  and 
building-stone  it  quarried.  Bituminous  eoal  has  been 
found.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Detroit  Lansing 
and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.    Cap.  Staunton.    Pop.  13,629. 

Montcalm,  tp.  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1006. 

Montcalm,  de  (Louis  Joseph  Saixt  VEnAx),  Mar- 
Qns,  b.  near  Nismes,  France,  in  1712.  Descended  from  a 
noble  family,  he  received  a  careful  education,  and  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  entered  the  army,  and  was  distingnished 
in  Italy,  Bohemia,  and  Oermany,  attaining  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  troops  in  Canada,  and  three  months  after 
his  arrival  captured  Fort  Ontario  (Oswego),  and  a  year 
later  Fort  William  Henry  (Lake  George) ;  in  July,  1758,  he 
occupied  Fort  Tlconderogn,  where  he  successfully  repalsed 
a  quadruple  British  force  under  Aborcrombie.  To  protect 
Qualwo,  tureatened  by  the  forces  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  Montcalm 
assembled  the  main  Irady  of  his  troops  on  the  Montmo- 
reney,  where  (July  31, 1759)  he  repulsed  Wolfe,  who,  re- 
tiring, secretly  reaehed  (Sept.  13)  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, in  rear  of  the  army  of  Montcalm.  With  numbers 
nearly  equal,  Montealm  t;ave  battle  to  the  British,  but, 
though  displaying  the  utmost  personal  bravery,  his  troops 
gave  way.  and  were  entirely  routed  by  a  charge  which  fol- 
lowed. Wolfe  fell  rejoicing  in  his  victory,  while  Mont- 
ealm, who  had  received  a  fatal  wound,  d.  the  following 
day,  exnlting  that  be  should  not  live  to  see  the  surrender 
of  Quebeo.  A  monument  stands  in  Quebec  to  the  memory 
of  the  two  heroes. 

Mont  Cenia',  a  remarkable  mountain-pass  of  the 
Alps,  is  situated  on  the  boundary  between  the  Italian 
province  of  Turin  and  the  French  department  of  Savoie, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Graian  and  Cottisn  Alps,  It  forms 
a  plateau  6773  feet  high,  with  a  peak  11,451  feet  high.   In 


1803-10,  Napoleon  I.  laid  an  elegant  and  comfortable  car- 
riage-road over  the  plateau,  connecting  France  with  Italy. 
In  1867  a  railway,  on  the  Fell  system,  was  carried  overthe 
pass,  running  for  the  most  part  by  the  side  of  the  carriage- 
road.  It  never  paid  well,  and  was  discontinued  in  1871, 
with  a  loss  to  the  shareholders  of  their  entire  capital,  aliout 
£640,000.  The  famous  tunnel  wag  begun  in  Aug.,  1857, 
completed  Dec.  25,  1870,  and  opened  for  traffic  in  Sept., 
1871.  It  is  8  miles  long,  lacking  only  30  yards.  Its  H. 
end  is  3942  feet  above  the  sea,  its  S.  end  4380,  and  the 
middle  alxiut  IS  feet  higher  than  the  S.  end.  The  cost  was 
£3,000,000.  Trains  run  through  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
(See  Fr4jcs,  Col  de.)        Revised  bt  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

MoBtclair,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  K.  J.,  on  the 
Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  B.,  has  2  hotels. 
Pop.  2853. 

Mont-de-Maraan't  town  of  France,  department  of 
Landes,  manufactures  blankets,  sailcloth,  and  leather,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  oil,  wool,  and 
grain.     Pop.  8455. 

Mont  de  Pi^t^  [Vt.  tot "  monnt  of  piety ;"  It.  Mont* 
di  Pietd],  an  institution  for  the  loaning  of  money  at  a  low 
interest  to  the  poor,  pledges  being  taken  for  security.  The 
earliest  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Padua,  founded  in  1491 
in  opposition  to  the  usurious  practice  of  the  Jews.  The 
ancient  Lombard  houses  and  modem  loan-funds  are  in 
principle  the  same.  The  Monti  di  Pietd  at  Rome  are 
among  the  best  managed  in  the  world.  The  Jfonf  de  Pifti 
may  be  regarded  as  a  public  system  of  pawnbrokerage. 
A  similar  system  has  prevailed  in  China  for  ages. 

Montebel'lo,  a  v.  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Pavia.  Hero  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  Napoleon  I. 
June  8,  1800,  and  by  Napoleon  III.  May  20,  1859. 

Montebello,  tp.  of  Hancock  co..  III.    Pop.  1111. 

MoBtebelln'na,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  provinea  of 
Treviao,  22  miles  E.  of  Bassaoo.  Its  strong  castle  sus- 
tained many  sieges  before  1320,  when  Montebelluna  be- 
came a  portion  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  Very  interest- 
ing Etruscan,  Roman,  and  medisval  objects  were  found 
here  in  1856.     Pop.  in  1874,  7906. 

Montecar^o,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Lucca,  the 
chief  interest  of  which  consists  in  the  imposing  ruins  of  a 
great  fortress  erected  here  by  Cosimo  I.    P.  in  1874,  7870. 

Monte  CaalBOa    See  CAasixo. 

Monteeaatrilll,  town  of  Italy,  prorinea  of  Temi, 
about  14  miles  from  the  town  of  Temi.    Pop.  in  1874, 5078. 

Montecati'ni  di  Tal  di  Ceci'na,  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Pisa,  with  important  copper-mines  in  its  neigh- 
trarhood.     Pop.  in  1874,  5000. 

Montecati'ni  di  Tal  di  Nie'TOle,  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Lncca,  alwut  20  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Lucca. 
This  town,  once  pestilential,  has  been  made  healthy  by 
skilful  drainage,  and  its  mineral  waters  have  not  only  an 
Italian,  but  a  European,  reputation.  The  aeoommodntions 
for  invalids  are  excellent,  and  the  waters,  which  are  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  retain  their  medicinal  virtuea 
remarkably.     Pop.  in  1874,  6791. 

Montec'chio  Maggio're,  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Vicensa,  about  8  miles  E.  of  the  town  of  Vi- 
censa.  Near  this  place  are  seen  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
two  ancient  castles  whose  heavy  walls  were  the  work  of 
the  Scaligcri. 

Montecell'i  d'Origi'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Piacenia,  chiefly  noticeable  for  an  ancient  fortress,  which, 
unchanged  in  its  exterior,  has  been  converted  into  a  beau- 
tiful modem  dwelling.     Pop.  in  1874,  8027. 

Montechf  a'ro  snl  Chie'ae,  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Brescia.  It  ia  a  walled  town  with  some  fine 
churches,  and  its  markets  are  much  frequented.  The  old 
tower  of  Minilwllo  is  now  converted  into  a  belvedere.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7310. 

Montecoiri'no  Fnglia'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Salerno,  in  d  hilly  region,  about  17  miles  from  . 
the  town  of  Salerno.     Pop.  in  1874,  5325. 

MontecoTvi'no  Rorel'Ia,  a  town  of  very  ancient 
origin,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  14  miles  E.  of  Salerno. 
Pop.  in  1874,  8630. 

Montecnc'coli  (Raihcido),  Count, b.  near  Modena  in 
1608;  entered  the  Austrian  army  in  1627;  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Polish  war  againnt  the  Swedes,  and  received  in  1660  the 
command  of  the  allied  Austrian  and  French  army  in  Tran- 
sylvania, with  which  he  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  great 
battle  of  St.  Gothard,  on  the  Raab,  Aug.  1, 1664.  In  the 
war  between  Prance  and  Holland  he  again  commanded  the 
Anstrian  army,  and  distingnished  himself  much  in  the  r> 
oampaigns  between  1672  and  1676.     In  1679  the  emperor      <- 
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m»de  him  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  king  of  Naplei 
gave  liim  the  duohy  of  Helfi.  D.  at  Linti  Oot.  16,  1681, 
in  oonaeqaence  of  a  wonnd  received  l>y  the  fall  of  a  beam. 
He  left  a  memoir  on  the  Turkish  war,  written  in  Italian, 
and  translated  into  Latin,  Oerman,  and  French,  and  Ber- 
eral  other  writinge,  even  eonneta. 

Montefal'co,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Perugia,  pleas- 
antly situated  about  12  miles  a.  W.  of  Spoloto.  Pop,  in 
1874,  5U6. 

MoBteliasco'net  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome, 
finely  situated  on  a  bill,  not  far  from  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Bolsena.  The  town  itself  contains  some  buildings 
of  interest,  and  the  neighborhood  is  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  an  excellent  wine  known  as  Monteflascone.  Pop. 
In  1874,  7397. 

Monteflo're  (Sir  Moses),  Bart.,  b.  in  London  Oct.  24, 
1784,  of  Jewish  parentage;  became  an  opulent  merchant 
in  LnndoD,  and  was  noted  for  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This 
purpose  has  led  him  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  Room- 
Elee,  to  the  capital  of  Morocco,  and  also  to  Palestine,  his 
latest  visit  having  been  in  1874,  when  ninety  years  of  age. 
He  was  sheriff  of  London  in  1837,  was  knighted  I^ov.  D  of 
that  year,  and  made  a  baronet  in  1846.  He  founded  at~ 
Ramsgate  in  1867  a  Jewish  college  in  memory  of  bis  de- 
ceased wife,  Judith,  Lady  Monteflore. 

Monteflori'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena, 
about  15  miles  from  Parma.    Pop.  in  1874,  5906. 

Moot^gnt'  (I^hilb),  b.  at  Limoges  June  24,  1826; 
studied  law  at  Paris,  but  devoted  himself  after  1847,  when 
he  became  a  contributor  to  Revue  de9  Deux  Mondta,  to  lit- 
erature, and  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  philosophy  and 
literature.  He  translated  Kmcrson,  Macaulay's  HtHorj/  of 
England,  and  Bhakspeare. 

Monte  Glot'giOf  town  of  Italy,  provinoe  of  Pieeno, 
about  11  miles  W.  of  Fermo.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  the  public  buildings  are  very  re- 
spectable.    Pop.  in  1874,  5924. 

Monte  Inferio're,  town  of  South  Italy,  province  of 
Avellino,  with  a  population  in  1874  of  5315. — Monte  Stj- 
PBRIORE,  an  adjoining  town,  contains  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  inhabitants. 

Monteleo'ne  di  Calaliria,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Catansaro,  situated  on  an  eminence  and  oon- 
taining  some  fine  buildings.  This  town  ooenpiea  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Uippouium  of  Magna  Orssoia,  wa*  known 
under  the  Romans  as  Ki'&o  Yalmtin,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Neapolitan  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1783 
it  suffered  fearfully  from  an  earthquake  which  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  town,  including  the  magnificent  castle 
erected  by  Roger  the  Korman.     Pop.  in  1874,  11,840. 

Montele'pre,  town  of  Sicily,  provinoe  of  Palermo,  13 
miles  from  the  city  of  Palermo.  This  town  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  sea  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  old 
feudal  castle  is  uncommonly  well  preser>'ed.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Montelepre  are  found  rare  Phoenioian  and  Qreok 
coins,  also  human  skeletons  of  almost  gigantic  sise.  In 
1865  a  fossilized  elephant  was  discovered  here,  a  portion 
of  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Palermo.     Pop.  in  1874,  5706. 

Mont^limar',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
DrAme,  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Roubion  and  Jabron.  It 
is  traversed  by  canals  and  surrounded  by  old  walls.  Its 
manufactures  of  tiles,  shoes,  flour,  and  silk  are  very  large, 
and  its  vicinity  is  rich  in  vines,  mulberry  trees,  and  truf- 
fles.    Pop.  12,044. 

MonteI'la«  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Avellino,  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
Galore.     Pop.  in  1874,  7650. 

Montel'lo,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Marqnette  oo.,  Wis., 
at  the  junction  of  the  Fox  and  Montello  rivers,  on  the  line 
of  the  ship-canal  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  Lake 
Michigan,  has  2  churches,  2  flouring-mills,  1  large  woollen- 
milt,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  It  possesses  good 
water-power.     Pop.  of  tp.  834. 

B.  F.  GkWDELL,  Eo.  "  Express." 

Montela'po  Fiorenti'no,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Florence.  The  castle  of  Montelupo  was  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  often  besieged  during  the  wars 
between  Florence  and  Pistoia.     Pop.  in  1874,  5505. 

Montemaggi'ore  Belsi'to,  town  of  Sicily,  provinoe 
of  Palermo.  This  was  one  of  the  first  places  occupied  by 
the  Saracens  when  they  took  possession  of  the  island. 
Pop.  in  1874,  7004. 

Montemayor',  de  (Joroc),  b.  at  Moatemor,  Portugal, 
about  1520 ;  served  in  the  army ;  became  chorister  in  the 
Ali&nAl   nf  thA  InfftnfA  of  ftnnin.   iiftArwarrlfi   ICinir   Philin 


II.,  whom  he  aooompanied  In  his  progresses  through  Italy, 
Qermany,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  wrote  much,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  in  the  Castilian  language.  His  Diana 
Enamorada  (1542)  was  the  eariiest  sncoessfal  pastoral  ro- 
mance in  Spanish,  had  many  imitators,  and  was  translated 
into  Latin,  French  (six  versions),  Dutch,  and  Snglish. 
D.  about  1564,  probably  in  a  duel  at  Turin,  Italy. 

Montene'gro,  a  small  independent  principality  of 
Europe,  situated  between  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Albania  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Adriatic.  Area,  1880  square  miles. 
Pop.  120,000.  The  surface  is  everywhere  moantainous,  the 
highest  peaks,  Kutsh-Kom  in  the  E.,  and  Mount  Dormitor 
in  the  N.,  rising  respectively  9300  and  8500  feet.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak,  beoch, 
poplar,  and  fir,  which  yield  excellent  timber;  the  sumach 
tree  grows  here.  The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe  of  the  Ser- 
vian raoe,  and  belong  to  the  Oreek  Church.  They  load  a 
simple  and  rough  life.  Agi^ioulture,  fishing,  and  hunting 
are  their  oooupations,  but  all  their  industry  is  carried  on 
in  a  very  primitive  way.  The  products  fit  for  exportation, 
such  as  wool,  hides,  tallow,  dried  and  smoked  fish  and  flesh, 
are  carried  by  the  women,  or  sometimes  on  mules,  down  to 
the  Austrian  port  of  Cattaro.  The  country  has  no  roads 
and  no  villages.  The  inhabitants  live  in  clans,  always 
ready  to  fight  each  other  when  there  is  nobody  else  to  fight. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Servian  kingdom  by  the  Turks 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Montenegrins  maintained 
their  independence  in  their  mountains,  and  the  attempts 
of  the  Tnrks  to  oonqner  them  were  defeated.  They  were 
aided,  however,  by  the  Rnssiaas,  who  pay  their  hospodar 
an  annual  pension  of  7000  daoats  in  order  that  he  shall 
always  be  ready  to  attack  Or  harass  the  Turks  whenever 
the  exar  wishes  to  get  that  people  into  trouble.  The  hos- 
podar oan  raise  an  army  of  more  than  20,000  ezoellest 
soldiers  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  days,  and  in  the  war*  of 
Russia  he  has  mora  than  onoe  proved  himself  worth  his 
pension. 

Montepnlola'no  [Ho»le  Polieiano],  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Siena,  sitnated  on  the  snramit  of  a  hill  about 
8200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Roman  and  Btrusoan  an- 
tiquities found  In  this  neighborhood  have  led  some  to  snp- 
Sose  that  it  was  the  Clurium  Notmm  of  Pliny,  but  this  IS 
Ispnted.  The  medissval  existence  of  Monlepuloiano  was 
very  stormy.  A  famous  wine,  prodooed  in  the  vioinify  of 
HoDtepnIoiano,  takes  its  name  from  this  (own.  Pop.  in 
1874, 13,1«0. 

Mont^pln',  de  (Xa.vier  Amoic),  b.  at  Apramont,  in 
the  department  of  Hante-SaAne,  Mar.  18,  1824,  is  noted  for 
his  onezampled  proUfieaey  as  a  writer  of  fancy.  Besides 
founding  a  journal,  L*  Canard,  contributing  to  several 
others,  Le  Pamphlet,  Le  tampion,  eto.,  and  arranging  six- 
teen dramas,  generally  in  five  acts  and  ten  tableaux,  he 
wrote,  between  1847  and  1857,  169  volumes  of  romances, 
which  were  eagerly  devoured  by  a  certain  class  of  readers 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  of  which  one,  Lee  FiUe»  de 
Plitre  (7  vols.,  1855),  became  famous  because  it  was  for- 
bidden by  the  police.  His  fertility  has  not  abated,  but  of 
late  his  power  of  striking  the  secret  instincts  of  the  un- 
educated imagination  of  his  readers  has  gone. 

Monterea'le,  an  old  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Aquila  dcgli  Abrntii,  about  18  miles  from  ue  town  of 
Aquifa.     Pop.  in  1874,  5345. 

Montereao'j  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  at  the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  Tonne. 
It  has  large  manufactures  of  faience  and  earthenware. 
Pop.  6217. 

Monterey't  city  of  Mexico,  eap.  of  the  state  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  450  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Mexico,  situated  on  a  fertile  table-land  enelosad  within 
the  northern  oordiUera  of  the  Sierra  Hadre,  1626  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  has  a  handsome 
public  square,  numerous  and  commodious  public  edifices, 
and  a  considerable  manufacturing  influBtry.  The  commerce 
with  the  U.  S.  is  prosperous  and  rapidly  inoreasing,  es- 
pecially in  machinery.  The  climate  is  equable,  and  the 
vicinity  alwunds  in  gardens  and  orchards.  Founded  in 
1590,  Monterey  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  city  of 
Northern  Mexico.  Pop.  about  15,000.  The  American  army 
under  Oen.  Taylor,  having  been  reinforced,  left  Matamoras 
Aug.  5, 1846,  some  6500  strong,  and  Sept.  9  appeared  before 
Monterey,  strongly  fortified  and  held  by  some  10,000  Mexi- 
cans, nnder  Oen.  Ampudia.  W.  of  the  town,  and  on  a  hill, 
was  the  bishop's  palace,  also  fortified.  Gen.  Taylor  opened 
his  attack  on  the  21st;  the  next  morning  the  bishop's  palace 
was  carried  by  Gen.  Worth,  and  by  the  close  of  the  23d 
the  whole  city  was  occupied  after  a  fight  from  square  to 
square  to  the  centre  of  tne  city.  The  next  day  Ampudia 
surrenderui  the  oitv  and  f)^)^^  ^y  V^OOSlC 
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Monterey,  eonnty  of  CaKfornifk,  bonnded  E.  b^  the 
mun  Cout  Range  and  W.  by  the  Paoiflo  Ocean.  Area, 
4000  aquare  miles.  It  is  monntainous,  with  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys.  Cattle,  wool,  grain,  and  tobaooo  at«  leading 
prodaets.     Cap.  Monterey.     Pop.  9876. 

Monterey,  post-r.,  eap.  of  Monterey  oo.,  Cal.,  and 
formerly  capital  of  California.  It  is  on  Monterey  Bay,  80 
miles  by  sea  from  San  Francisco,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  line  of  steamers.  Its  harbor  is  safe  and  oapacions, 
It«  light  on  Point  Pinos  is  in  lat.  80°  37'  52"  N.,  Ion.  121° 
5&'  W.  Monterey  is  beautifully  sitaated,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It  is  an  old  Mexican  town, 
with  many  of  its  houses  DuiH  of  adobe,  and  with  tiled 
roofs.  Among  the  interesting  localities  near  are  the  old 
fbrt  and  the  mined  Carmelite  mission.  The  town  has  de- 
elined  since  the  rise  of  Sin  Fraoeiseo.  Pop.  1112;  of  ^. 
1923. 

Monterey^  post-v.  of  nppeoanaa  ^.,  Pnlaaki  oo.,  Ind. 
Pop.  210. 

if  onterey,  post-tp.  of  Berkshire  eo.,  Mass.,  9  miles  B. 
of  Oreat  Barrington,  has  maitafaetuTee  of  lumber,  paper, 
•ad  charcoal.     Pop.  658. 

Monterey,  post-tp.  of  Allegan  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  1284. 

Monterey,  a  former  v.  of  Westchester  oo.,  N.  T.,  now 
included  in  New  York  City.    Pop.  118. 

Monterey,  tp.  of  Putnam  eo.,  0.    Pop.  979. 

Monterey,  a  v.  (West  Montbbet  P.  0.)  of  Terry  tp.. 
Clarion  eo..  Pa.,  on  Uie  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.,  baa  mines 
of  coal. 

Monterey,  po«t-r.,  eap.  of  Highland  oo.,  Va.,  45  miles 
X.  W.  of  SUunton.     Pop.  of  tp.  1101. 

Mon'te  Ro'aa,  next  to  Mont  Blanc  the  highest 
monntain  in  Europe,  is  sitaated  on  the  boundary  between 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  at 
the  junction  Iwtween  the  Pennine  and  Lepontio  Alps.  It 
rises  in  nine  peaks,  the  four  central  ones  of  which  are  more 
than  14,000  feet  high,  the  highest  15,200  feet.  It  is  rieh 
in  metals.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron  mines  are  worked.  The 
highest  of  these  mines  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  10,500 
feet,  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  peak 
was  ascended  for  the  first  time  in  1851. 

Monteros'to  AI'mo,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a  hill  about  4  miles  from  the  sea. 
Pop.  in  1874,  7207. 

Monteroton'do,  town  of  Italy,  provinoe  of  Rome, 
ooeapying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eretum.  It  stands  on  a 
hill  about  17'miles  N.  W.  of  Rome,  is  a  walled  town  with 
many  large  and  substantial  buildings,  but  is  now  chiefly 
known  for  the  engagement  which  took  place  here  between 
the  volunteers  of  Qaribaldi  and  the  French  and  pontifioal 
troops  in  1867.     Pop.  in  1874,  3730. 

Mon'te  San  Gioran'ni  Campa'na,  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Rome,  about  9  miles  from  Frosinone.  It  stands 
on  a  high  liill,  and  its  medinval  walls,  towers,  and  baronial 
palace  are  still  very  imposing.  This  town  was  for  a  time 
the  feudal  possession  of  the  house  of  Aquinas,  and  the 
dungeon  in  which  St.  Thomas  was  imprisoned  by  his  father 
ia  still  shown.     Pop.  in  1874,  5988. 

Mon'te  San  Ginlia'no,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Trapani,  about  71  miles  from  the  town  of  Trapani.  It  is 
flnely  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  nearly  5000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  considered  the  most  healthy  place 
in  the  whole  island.  This  town  is  of  very  groat  but  uncer- 
tain antiquity,  and  the  old  cyclopean  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing.    Pop.  in  1874,  17,496. 

Monteaa'no,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Chebalis  eo.,  Wash.  Ter., 
on  the  S.  bank  of  Chebalis  River,  60  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Olympia. 

Montesa'ao  snl'la  Mareella'na,  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  province  of  Salerno,     Pop.  in  1874,  5617. 

Mon'te  San  Savi'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Arezso,  about  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Areito.  The  municipal 
palace  and  the  loggie  opposite  it  have  great  arohitaotural 
merit.     Pop.  in  1874,  7975. 

Mon'te  Saat*  An'gelO,  a  large  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  province  of  Foggia.  This  town  is  built  on  a  high 
hill  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  contains  some  good  build- 
ings, especially  churches.  Among  its  many  medimval  re- 
mains are  an  old  castle  and  an  immense  tower  known  as 
II  Oigante.  There  are  also  many  traces  of  the  Roman 
period.     Pop.  in  1874,  17,242. 

Monteaar'chio,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Benevento.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  given  to 
eommeree.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  was  defended  by  a 
strong  castle  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  interesting  an- 
tiquities are  often  found  here.     Pop.  in  1874,  6688. 

Monteaoaglto'RO,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Potansa.     This  town  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  8  miles 


from  Hatera,  and  commandiBg  the  Ionian  Maremma.  The 
town  contains  many  grand  buildings,  among  them  a  mon- 
astery founded  by  the  house  of  Ai\iou,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  La  Casa  and  Monte  Casino,  is  the  largest  in 
Southern  Italy.    Pop.  in  1874,  7089. 

Monte'se,  town  of  Italy,  pravinee  of  Modena,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century.     Pop.  in  1874,  5313. 

Montesi'nos  (Fernando),  b.  at  Ossuna,  Spain,  about 
1600 ;  went  in  youth  to  Peru ;  became  a  member  of  the 
"audiencia"  or  supreme  administrative  council  at  Lima; 
was  twice  "risitador"  or  judge  empowered  to  pronounce 
upon  the  entire  administration  of  tne  colony  ;  became  ac- 
quainted in  the  exercise  of  these  functions  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  royal  families  of  Peru,  from  whom 
he  derived  important  information  on  history  and  arcbie- 
ology,  from  which  he  compiled  his  Memorial  Hitloricru  del 
Aniijuo  Peri,  a  work  wnich  has  supplied  much  of  the 
currently  received  materials  upon  the  ancient  incas,  Srst 

?nblished  quite  recently  by  Temauz-Compans  (Paris, 
849).  This  work  was  written  about  1652,  and  the  author 
is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  afterwards  in  Peru.  He  was 
also  author  of  several  treatises  upon  mining. 

Montesperto'Ii,  town  of  Italy,  provinee  of  Florence. 
This  town  is  composed  of  many  small  hamlets,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  occupied  in  straw  manufactures.  Pop. 
in  1874,  9135. 

Montesqnien',  de  (Charles  ds  Seooxdat),  Babon, 
b.  at  the  oh&tean  of  Br£de,  near  Bordeaux,  Jan.  18,  1689 ; 
studied  jarira>rudence ;  was  appointed  oouncillor  in  the 
Parliamentof  Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  president  in  1716,  but 
occupied  himself  more  with  philosophical  studies  and 
literary  pursuits  than  with  parliamentary  business,  and 
published  in  1721  iiit  LettreePertanee,  which  made  a  great 
sensation,  ran  through  twenty-two  editions  in  the  Srst 
eighteen  months,  and  were  translated  into  most  other  Eu- 
ropean languages.  In  1726  he  resigned  his  office  in  the 
Parliament,  and  travelled  through  Italy,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  England,  where  he  resided  for  two  years.  On  his  re- 
turn he  settled  at  Br£de,  and  only  ooeasionally  visited 
Paris.  In  1734  appeared  his  Coneidtratione  mr  lee  Caueee 
de  la  Qrandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  dee  Romaiue,  which  made 
much  less  sensation,  but  a  much  deeper  impression,  than 
Lcllrei  Perianee,  and  which  may  be  oonsidered  as  the  first 
attempt  at  a  philosophical  conception  of  history.  At  last, 
in  1748,  after  twenty  years'  preparation,  his  Eepril  dee 
Lme  followed,  and  almost  immediately  it  put  all  the  Boeial 
and  political  ideas  of  the  age  in  thorough  fermentation, 
and  became  the  basis  of  modem  political  science.  His 
minor  works,  Dialoguee  de  Sglla  et  de  Lyimaque  (1748), 
Meeai  sur  {e  QotU,  etc.,  are  of  less  interest.  Colleoted 
editions  are  very  frequent.    D.  at  Paris  Feb.  10, 1755. 

Monteval'Io,  post-v.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Selma 
Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R.,  55  miles  N.  of  Selma.  It  has 
mines  of  coal.    Pop.  of  tp.  1276. 

Montevallo,  post-tp.  of  Vernon  eo..  Mo.    Pop.  1349. 

MonteTar'ehi,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Arecxo,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  which  stands  the  ancient  castle 
of  Montevarehi,  famous  in  the  medial val  wars  of  Tlorenoe. 
Pop.  in  1874,  9694. 

Monterer'de  (Oen.  Juah  Doxnfoo),  b.  in  Spain  about 
1772;  served  in  the  Spanish  navy;  became  captain  in 
1811,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  junta  of  Cadiz  to  suppress 
the  revolt  in  Venesuela;  landed  at  Coro;  rapidly  took 
several  large  towns,  and  compelled  Gen.  Miranda  to  capit- 
ulate July  25,  1812,  after  which  he  sent  that  celebrated 
patriot  to  Spain  as  a  prisoner,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreement;  treated  the  principal  native  chieftains  and 
their  families  with  similar  perfidy.  His  severities  were  a 
principal  cause  of  the  second  insurrection,  headed  by  Boli- 
var, by  whom  Monteverde  was  defeated  and  driven  from 
Vcneinela.     D.  in  Spain  in  1823. 

Montevid'eo,  capital  of  the  republio  of  TTruguay,  ii 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
where  it  enters  the  Atlantic.  The  eerro  or  mount  from 
which  the  eity  derives  its  name  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  port.  It  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  to  a 
height  of  463  feet.  Cerro  lighthouse  is  sitaated  in  lat.  34° 
53'  15"  S.  and  loa.  66°  14'  38"  W.  The  number  of  inhab- 
itants is  variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  130,000; 
probably  110,000.  The  position  of  the  city  is  so  favorable 
that,  free  of  civil  wars,  its  importance  would  soo(i  equal 
that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  recent  times  the  city  has  im- 
proved in  every  respect;  it  is  supplied  with  water,  gas, 
and  a  system  of  sewers.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out  and  very  well  paved.  They  run  down  in  all  directions 
fVom  a  rather  steep  hill,  on  which  the  city  is  situated,  to- 
wards the  sea,  which  surrounds  the  city  on  three  sides,  and 
here  in  the  lower  parts,  adjoining  the  quays,  stand  the  > 
custom-house  and  the  warehonsos.    The  principal  build-     ^ 
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iitg  is  the  cathedral.  It  hiu  a  beantiful  fh>nt  fa;ade,  with 
a  great  portal  compoaed  of  three  roaod  arohes  and  flanked 
by  two  towen  crowned  with  cupolae.  The  Plata  de  la 
Conititnoion,  the  gathering-place  of  the  elegant  world,  ex- 
tends in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  planted  with  fine 
trees.  There  are  three  more  Roman  Catholic  ehnrohes — 
San  Francisco,  La  Caridad,  and  Los  Ejeroicios ;  a  Protest- 
ant church,  built  in  18i6  and  connected  with  the  British 
consulate;  and  a  Methodist  mission  chapel.  The  most 
noteworthy  among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  opera- 
houBo,  several  theatres,  and  the  hospital,  the  best  in  South 
America.  The  hotel  accommodations  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  port  of  Brazil.  The  shops  are  well  provided  with 
all  IcinoB  of  necessaries  and  luxuries.  There  are  a  small 
public  library,  several  schools,  and  a  college.  The  popu- 
lation, of  which  the  Italians  form  the  predominant  part,  is 
distinguished  for  politeness  and  kinanoss,  and  makes  a 
very  agrooafale  impression  on  visitors.  The  commerce  is 
considerable :  1818  vessels,  of  907,328  tons,  entered  the 
harbor  in  1873,  of  which  448,  of  411,984  tons,  were  English  ; 
223,  of  190,239  tons,  French ;  267,  of  110,533  tons,  Italian; 
229,  of  51,783  tons,  Spanish ;  90,  of  39,219  tons,  Brazilian ; 
89,  of  35,052  tons,  Qerman ;  40,  of  18,664  tons,  American ; 
295,  of  11,647  tons,  from  the  Argentine  Republic;  47,  of 
13,254  tons,  Dutch ;  26,  of  10,892  tons,  Swedish ;  and  44, 
of  14,081  tons,  belonging  to  other  nations.  1839  vessels, 
of  924,070  tons,  cleared  the  harbor  the  same  year — namely, 
449  English,  of  410,013  tons  ;  327  Frenob,  of  190,294  tons; 
290  lUUan,  of  118,442  tons;  225  Spanish,  of  51,378  tons; 
98  Brazilian,  of  44,651  tons;  95  German,  of  35,967  tons; 
52  American,  of  27,140  tons ;  295  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, of  10,647  tons;  43Dntch,  of  12,358  tons;  22  Swedish, 
of  9595  tons ;  and  43,  of  13,585  tons,  belonging  to  other 
nations.  The  principal  articles  of  exports  are  wool,  skins, 
dried  fish,  tallow,  oil,  bones,  meat-extract,  and  living  ani- 
mals (to  Brazil) ;  of  imports,  dry  goods,  jewelry,  wine, 
spirits,  flour,  tobacco,  furniture,  etc.  The  city  is  connected 
by  railways  with  Florida  and  Duragno.  A  second  line, 
connecting  it  with  the  port  of  Salto  on  the  Uruguay, 
and  this  port  with  Brazil,  is  under  consideration ;  and  a 
third  line,  running  E.,  and  connecting  Montevideo  with 
the  Brazilian  frontier,  was  commenced  in  1874.  By  tele- 
graph Montevideo  communicates  with  the  IJ.  S.  and  Eu- 
rope ;  a  submarine  line  leads  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul;  two  overland  lines  to  Brazil.  The  city 
was  founded  by  familiee  from  the  Canary  Islands,  which 
settled  here  In  1717.  It  had  15,000  inhabitants  in  1800 ; 
37,000  in  1860 ;  80,000  in  1870.  Epidemics  and  civil  wan 
are  the  enemies  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

AuaCST  NlXHAHK. 

BIoiiteTideo«  post-r.,  eap.  of  Chippewa  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  N.  E.  bank  of  Minnesota  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chippewa, 

Mon'tez  (Maria  Dolores  Porris),  countess  of  Lands- 
feld,  known  as  Lola  Movtez,  b.  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  in 
1824 ;  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  a  Capt.  James  at 
Dublin,  from  whom  she  soon  separated;  appeared  as  a 
daiuenM  at  Paris  1840;  proceeded  soon  afterwards  to 
Munich,  where  she  became  mistress  of  King  Louis  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  countess  of  Landsfeld  (1846).  She  took 
an  active  part  in  politics,  bnt  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  by  the  popular  outbreaks  of  1848  ;  came  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1851 ;  appeared  for  some  years  as  an  actress  and 
lecturer,  and  published  her  Autobiography,  besides  various 
other  writings.     D.  at  New  York  Jan.  17, 1861. 

Hontezn'ma,  tp.  of  Solano  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  347. 

Montezuma^  post-r,  of  Macon  co.,  Ga.,  on  the  South- 
western R.  R.,  has  1  chnrch,  2  banking-houses,  1  hotel,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  and  stores.  It  is  the  market  for  a  large 
cotton-raising  section.  Principal  occupation,  farming.  Pop. 
about  400.       R.  G.  Ozikr,  Ed.  "  Mo.xtejiima  Weekly." 

Monteznmat  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Pike  oo.,  III.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  101  miles  by  steamer  from 
St.  Louis.     Pop.  of  tp.  1498. 

Monteznma*  post-r.  of  Reserve  tp.,  Parke  oo.,  lod., 
on  the  Wabash  River  and  Canal  and  the  Evansrille  Terre 
Haute  and  Ohieago  R.  R.     Pop.  624. 

Montezuma^  post-v.,  cap.  of  Poweshiek  oo.,  la.,  on 
the  Grinnell  and  Montezuma  R.  R.,  has  an  excellent  graded 
school,  3  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  3  manu- 
factories. It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  coal-deposits, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  fine  agricultural  section.  Principal 
occupation,  farming,  dairying,  and  stock-raising.  Pop. 
555.       J.  W.  CHKSHtRii,  Ed.  "  Moxtezck A  Republicar." 

Montezama,  post-v.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca 
River,  and  the  Erie,  Seneca,  and  Cayuga  canals,  has  3 
churches  and  manufactures  of  salt  (from  springs)  and  of 
other  goods.     Pop.  473;  of  tp.  1292. 


BfoBteznma,  or  Mocteznma  [Hex.  Motecukxoma, 
"  the  sad  or  severe  one "],  the  name  of  two  Aztec  rulers, 
who  were  dignified  by  the  Spaniards  and  succeeding  his- 
torians with  the  title  of  emperors  of  Mexico. — Moittezoiia 
I.  iLHCiooifiHA,  b.  about  1390,  was  a  valiant  general;  sne- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  about  1436 ;  fought  snceessfally 
against  the  Mixtecas  and  the  Tlaxcalans;  extended  his 
dominions  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  d.  in  1464. — Moste- 
ZUMA  II.  XoooTOTtiN,  b.  about  1480,  succeeded  his  nnele, 
Ahnitotl,  1502 ;  had  been  distinguished  both  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  priest ;  ruled  with  great  splendor  and  military 
success  until  1519,  when  Hernando  Cortes  arrived  in  Mexico 
with  his  small  band  of  adventurers,  by  whom  the  monarch 
was  imprisoned  in  his  own  capital,  gave  his  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  subjocti 
during  a  tumult,  June  30,  1520.  His  descendants  were 
ennobled  in  Spain, 

Montfaooon't  de  (Brrrabd),  b.  at  Sonlaye,  in  Laogiie- 
doo,  Jan.  13,  1655 ;  served  for  some  years  in  the  army,  bat 
entered  in  1675  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  Saint- 
Maur,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  studies;  travelled 
in  Italy,  and  settled  in  1701  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Dec.  21, 
1741.  The  first  fruits  of  his  extensive  learning  were  new 
critical  editions  of  several  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  but  he 
distinguished  himself  also  as  an  original  author;  and  of 
his  many  works  the  Pabmgrapjtin  Qneea  (1708)  and  L'An- 
tiquitf  erpliqiUt  el  repreienlte  t»  figure*  (French  and  Latin, 
15  vols.,  1719-24)  are  still  valuable.      . 

Mont'fort,  de  (Smox),  Couxr,  subsequently  count  of 
Toulouse,  b.  about  1150;  took  part  in  the  fourth  crusade; 
was  appointed  leader  by  the  pope  of  the  erusade  against 
the  Albigenses  in  1208,  and  iMcame  famous  for  the  sn- 
heard-of  cruelty  with  which  he  suppressed  this  movement 
In  1213  he  took  Toulouse  from  Count  Raymond,  but  was 
afterwards  driven  from  the  city,  and  when  he  returned  to 
besiege  it  he  was  killed  by  a  (tone  thrown  from  the  wall, 
Jnne  25, 1218. 

Montfoity  de  (Sniox).    See  Lxicbstxr,  Eakl  or. 

Montgolfier.    See  AISrohautics. 

Montgom'eiT,  county  of  8.  E.  Central  Alabams, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Alabama  and  Tallapoosa  rivers.  Area, 
725  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Live-stock, 
grain,  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  various  railroads  centring  at  Montgomery,  the 
capital.     Pop.  43,704. 

Montgomery,  county  of  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  1050 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in  hsrd 
timber  and  in  mineral  wealth.  Iron,  lead,  fine  marble,  end 
medicinal  springs  are  abundant.  The  county  contains 
some  fertile  land.  Indian  com  and  tobacco  are  the  lead- 
ing products.     Cap.  Mt.  Ida.     Fop.  2984. 

Montgomery,  county  of  E.  Central  Georgia,  is  bouncled 
S.  by  the  Altamaha  and  S.  W.  by  the  Ocmulgeo,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Oconee  River.  Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is 
level  and  sandy,  and  is  covered  with  pine  forests.  Cattle 
and  wool  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Mt.  Yemen.  Pop. 
3586. 

Montgomery,  county  of  8.  Central  Illinois.  Ares, 
705  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  has  beds  of  coal.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  and  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis 
R.  Rs.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products. 
Flour,  saddlery,  etc.  are  manufactured.  Cap.  Hillsboro'. 
Pop.  25,314. 

Montgomery,  county  of  W.  Indiana.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly  in  the  W.,  level  in  the  B.,  and  is  very 
fertile  and  well  timbered.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
staple  products.  Lumber,  flour,  and  carriages  are  leading 
articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Sugar 
Creek,  and  by  the  Indianapolis  Bloomington  and  Western, 
the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago,  and  the  Logons- 
port  Crawfordsville  and  South-western  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Craw- 
fordsville.     Pop.  23,765. 

Montgomery,  county  of  8.  W.  Iowa.  Area,  432  square 
miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  Grain  is  the  loading 
produet.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  R,  R.     Cap.  Red  Oak.     Pop.  5934. 

Montgomery,  county  of  8.  E.  Kansas,  bounded  S.  bv 
the  Indian  Territory.  Area,  624  square  miles.  It  is  un- 
dulating, with  very  fertile  ralleys,  and  is  adapted  to  g™"' 
culture  and  stock-raising.  Coal,  building-stone,  timber, 
and  water-power  abound.  The  county  is  traversed  by  toe 
Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  Galveston  R.  R.  Cap.  Inde- 
pendenee.     Pop.  7564. 

Montgomery,  county  of  N.  E.  Kentueky.  Area,  395 
square  miles.  It  is  a  finely  diversified,  fertile  limestone 
region.  Live-stock  and  corn  are  letkding  products.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  R.  R-  Cap. 
Mt.  Sterling.    Pop.  7565b  gtized  byVjOOQ IC 
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MoMtsomery,  oonnty  of  Maryland,  boondcd  S.  W.  by 
the  river  Potomac  and  S.  E.  partly  by  the  Diatriot  of  Co- 
lombia. Area,  508  square  miles.  It  it  hilly  and  in  gi«at 
part  fertile.  Chrome  ores  and  gold  are  mined  to  a  amall 
extent  A  great  variety  of  good  boilding-stonea  are  foand. 
Water-power  ia  abundant.  Tobaoco,  live-atoek,  and  grain 
are  leading  produota.  The  oonnty  ia  traveraed  by  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  R.  R.     Cap.  Roekrille.     Pop.  20,iS3. 

Montgomery^  county  of  N.  Central  Miaaissippi.  Area, 
330  square  miles.  It  ia  nearly  level  and  very  fertile,  and 
ia  traveraed  by  the  Miasiasippi  Central  R.  R.  an^  Big  Black 
River.  It  ia  in  a  fine  com  and  cotton  region.  Cap,  Wi- 
nona.   It  haa  been  formed  since  the  U.  S.  cenaaa  of  1870. 

Montgomerr,  county  of  E.  Missouri,  bounded  S.  by 
the  Missouri  River.  Area,  500  square  milea.  The  S.  ia 
hilly,  the  N.  part  level.  Coal,  timber,  and  building-atone 
abound.  The  soil  la  fertile.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and 
tobaooo  are  leading  products.  The  oonnty  ia  traveraed  by 
the  North  Miseouri  R.  R.     Cap.  Danville.     Pop.  10,405. 

JHontgoraery,  oonnty  of  B.  Central  New  York.  Area, 
450  aquare  milea.  It  ia  uneven  and  highly  fertile.  Live- 
stock, wool,  hay,  fruit,  broom-corn,  tobaooo,  butter,  and 
eheeae  are  extensively  produced.  Building-stone  ia  quar- 
ried. Carriagea,  flour,  lumber,  brooma,  bmkhea,  hameaaea, 
knit  gooda,  etc  are  manufactured.  The  county  is  trav- 
eraed by  the  Mohawk  River,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  New 
York  Central  R.  R.     Cap.  Fonda.     Pop.  34,457. 

Montgomery,  oonnty  of  S.  Central  North  Carolina. 
Area,  455  oquare  milea.  It  ia  bounded  W.  by  the  Yadkin 
River.  It  is  aomewhat  uneven  and  haa  a  good  aoil.  Oold 
and  iron  are  found,  with  other  valuable  mlnerala.  Live- 
stock,  com,  and  wool  are  leading  produota.  Cap.  Troy. 
Pop.  7487. 

Montgomery,  oounty  of  S.  W.  Ohio.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  aomewhat  uneven  and  very  fertile.  Tobacco, 
grain,  live-stock,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Bnilding- 
ftone  is  extenaively  quarried.  The  manufactures  include 
brick,  castings,  malt  liquors,  machinery,  harnesses,  metal- 
lic wares,  carriages,  Sour,  cooperage,  lumber,  cigars,  agri- 
enltural  tools,  etc.  The  oounty  is  traversed  by  Dumeroui 
railroads.     Cap.  Dayton.     Pop.  84,006. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  E.  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
460  square  miles.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  8.  W.  partly  by  the 
Sehnylkill  Rircr.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  remarkably 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Live-stock,  fruit,  grain,  hay, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  are  largely  produced.  The  manu- 
heturea  are  exteneive,  and  include  wooden  and  metallic 
warec,  flour,  saddlery,  brick,  woollen  goods,  farming  imple- 
ments, furniture,  iron,  leather,  lime,  ete.  The  oounty  ia 
traversed  by  the  North  Pennsylvania,  the  Reading,  and 
other  railroads.     Cap.  Norristown.     Pop.  81,612. 

Montgomery,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  by 
Kentucky.  Area,  555  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and 
fertile.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  live-stock  are  leading  prod- 
seta.  Lumber  and  floor  are  the  chief  articles  of  manufao- 
ture.  The  eounty  ia  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River 
and  the  Memphis  Clarksville  and  Looiaville  R.  R.  Cap. 
Clarksville.     Pop.  24,747. 

Montgomery,  oonnty  of  S.  E.  Texas.  Area,  852  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  San  Jacinto.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  pine  and  cypress  forests,  from  which 
lumber  ia  largely  exported.  The  soil  is  good.  Live-stock, 
and  eapeoially  com  and  cotton,  are  extensively  produced. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  International  and  Oreat 
Northern  R.  R.     Cap.  Montgomery.     Pop.  6483. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia.  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  ia  bounded  W.  by  New  and  Little  rivora. 
It  ia  mountainona,  and  contains  coal  and  other  mineral 
wealth.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile  and  beautiful.  To- 
bacco and  grain  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap. 
Chriatiansburg.     Pop.  12,556. 

Montgomery,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  and 
also  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  haa  12  churches,  2  banks 
(national)  and  3  private  banking-houses,  4  daily  newapa- 

Sers,  many  schools  and  academies,  an  orphan  home,  I  large 
onring-mill,  several  large  machine-shops  and  foundries,  a 
handsome  Masonic  temple,  ample  waterworks,  railroad  con- 
'  nections  with  ail  points  Soutn  and  West,  and  is  situated 
within  60  miles  of  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron.  The 
neighboring  soil  ia  very  rich  and  productive,  cotton  being 
the  staple  product.  The  Capitol  buildings  are  situated  on 
high  ground  overlooking  the  entire  city  and  surrounding 
country.    Pop.  10,588.     W.  W.  Screws,  Ed.  abd  Pbop. 

"  MOXTQOHERY  DAILT  "  AMD  "  ADVERTISER  A!«D  MAIL." 

Montgomery,  tp,  of  Monroe  co..  Ark.  Pop.  1123. 
Montgomery,  tp.  of  Crawford  oo.,  III.  Pup.  1702. 
Montg6mery,  tp.  of  Woodford  oo.,  IIL    Pop.  <52. 


Montgomery,  a  r,  of  Barr  tp.,  Daviess  oo.,  Ind. 
Pop.  135. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Gibson  co.,  Ind.  It  inoludes 
Owonsville,  etc.     Pop.  3121. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Jennings  do.,  Ind.    Pop.  1326. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Owen  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  808. 

Montgomery,  post-v.  of  Qrant  parish,  La.,  on  the  E. 
hank  of  Red  River.     Pop.  160. 

Montgomery,  post-tp.  of  Hampden  oo.,  Maaa.,  on  the 
Beaton  and  Albany  R.  R.     Pop.  318. 

Montgomery,  post-tp.  of  Le  Soeor  oo.,  Hinn.  Pop.  609. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Hickory  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  1575. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Someraet  oo.,  N.  J.    Pop.  2066. 

Montgomery,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  12 
miles  W.  of  Newburg-on- Hudson,  on  the  Montgomery  and 
Erie  and  the  Wallkill  Valley  R.  Ra.,  in  a  fine  agricultural 
and  dairy  region,  has  4  ohurehes,  I  newspaper,  1  large 
paper-mill,  and  hotels.  Pop.  of  T.  MO ;  of  tp.  4536, 
Lester  WiicrisLD,  Ed.  "Repcbucait  asd  Stakdard." 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Ashland  eo.,  0.  Pop.  4029.  It 
inoludes  the  town  of  Ashland. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Franklin  oo.,  0.    Pop.  2470. 

Montgomery,  ^.  of  Marion  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1451. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Wood  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1636. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Franklin  oo..  Pa.     Pop.  3611. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Indiana  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  932. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co..  Pa.    Pop.  922, 

Montgomery,  a  v.  of  Morgan  co.,  Tenn.,  2  miles  W. 
of  Wartburg,  the  oounty-seat.     Pop.  30. 

Montgomery,  poat-v.,  oap.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  Tex., 
12  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Willis,  on  the  International  and  Qreat 
Western  R.  R.,  in  a  good  fanning  district. 

Montgomery,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  oo.,  Vt,  5  miles 
S.  E.  of  E.  Berkshire  R.  R.  Station,  baa  6  churches  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  aash  and  doors,  eto.    Pop.  1423. 

Montgomery  (Oeorob  Wasbikotox),  b.  in  Valenoia, 
Spain,  in  1804,  was  the  aon  of  an  American  merchant  of 
Alicante ;  was  long  in  the  U.  S.  service,  consul  at  Porto 
Rico  and  at  Tampioo,  eto.  Author  of  a  novel,  Bernardo 
del  Carpio  (El  Btutardo  dtl  Camilla),  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish; Spanish  translations  of  some  of  Irving's  works; 
Spanish  tales,  and  a  Narrative  of  Travel*  in  Central  Amer- 
ica (1839),  in  English.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
awriter  in  Spanish.    D.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  5, 1841. 

Montgomery  (James),  b.  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, Nov. 4, 1771,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  preacher; 
was  ednoatad  at  the  Pnlneek  School,  Yorkshire,  and  ap- 
prenticed to  a  grooer,  but  ran  away  in  1789,  and  in  1792 
oeoame  clerk  to  Joseph  Qales,  a  famous  Journalist  of 
Sheffield,  who  soon  after  was  compelled  to  escape  to  the 
U.  S.,  having  been  accused  of  treason.  Montgomery  then 
founded  Tke  Shrffltld  Irit,  which  ke  edited  thirty-one  years, 
1794-1825.  He  began  in  early  youth  to  write  poetry,  in 
wbieh  he  won  great  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  op- 

Sosition  of  the  oritioa.  In  1835  he  reoeived  a  pension,  and 
eclined  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  at  Edinburgh.  D. 
at  Sheffield  Apr.  30, 1854.  His  principal  works  are  Prieon 
AfflMMtnents  (1797),  written  during  an  impriaonment  for 
seditious  libel;  Tk*  Wet  Indiet  (1809),  an  anti-slavery 
poem;  7%«  World  before  the  Flood  (1812),  Oreenland 
(1810),  Peliean  leland  (1827),  Proee  bg  a  Po«t,  Leeluree  on 
Poelrv  and  Engliek  Literature  (1830-31),  Original  Hymn* 
(1853).  Mr.  Montgomery  is  best  known  as  a  hymn-writer 
and  a  devotional  poet. 

Montgomery  (Admiral  Jobs  B.),  b.  at  Allentown, 
N.  J.,  about  1796 ;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  1812 ; 
was  a  midshipman  on  board  the  flagship  Niagara  at 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813,  receiving  a 
sword  and  the  thanks  of  Congress ;  was  with  Decatur  in 
the  naval  campaign  against  Algiers  1815 ;  commanded 
the  aloop-of-war  Portsmouth  on  the  Pacific  coast  1845-48, 
during  which  cruise  ho  took  possession  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, occupied  Guaymas,  and  blockaded  Maiatlan  for  some 
months ;  was  commissioned  captain  1853  ;  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  squadron  1860-61 ;  made  commodore 
July  16, 1862,  and  rear-admiral  Jnly  25,  1866  ;  commanded 
the  naval  station  at  Sackett'a  Harbor  1867-69,  when  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  D.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Mar.  25, 
1873. 

Montgomery  (Ricbard),  b.  near  Raphoe,  Ireland, 
Dee.  2,  1736 ;  educated  at  Dublin  University ;  entered  the 
British  army  in  1754,  and  served  with  distinction  in  North 
Amerioa  and  the  West  Indies.  Retiring  from  the  army  in 
1772,  he  oame  to  Amerioa ;  settled  at  Rhinebeok,  N.  Y., 
and  married  a  daughter  of  R.  R.  Livingston ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  provincial  eongress  in  1775,  and  the  same 
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year  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental 
army.  In  the  expedition  for  the  invarion  of  Canada, 
Montgomery  vas  second  in  command  to  Schuyler,  until, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  latter,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command,  capturing  Fort  Chamhly,  St.  John's,  and  Mon- 
treal in  rapid  succession.  After  toilsome  marches  the  forces 
of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  united  near  Quebec  Dec.  4, 177&. 
On  the  9th,  Montgomery  was  made  a  m^or-general.  Ad- 
vancing upon  Quebec,  the  demand  for  a  surrender  of  the 
city  was  refused,  and  with  their  limited  numbers  and  in- 
adequate artillery  a  coup  de  main  seemed  to  be  the  only 
hope  of  obtaining  Quebec.  This  being  decided  npon,  a 
favorable  moment  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Deo.  31, 
1775.  During  a  blinding  snowstorm  Montgomery  with 
his  little  band  started  at  2  A.  M.,  and  had  withont  oppo- 
sition passed  the  first  barrier  when  a  discharge  (the  only 
one  made)  from  the  enemy's  battery  instantly  killed  the 
brave  Montgomery  and  others,  and  the  disheartened  troops 
fell  back  in  eonfusion.  A  monument  erected  by  Congress 
was  placed  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  ohoroh.  New  Tork,  be- 
neath which  his  remains  now  rest. 

Montgomery  (Robert),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Bath,  Englimd,  in 
1807,  was  the  son  of  one  Gomery,  a  low  comedian ;  gradu- 
ated at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1833;  entered  the  An- 
glican ministry  in  1835;  held  various  rectorships,  mostly 
in  London  and  Glasgow.  D.  at  Brighton  Deo.  3, 1855.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  of  prose  and  verso,  and  notwith- 
standing the  severe  criticisms  and  ceaseless  ridicule  of 
some  of  the  best  critics  of  his  day,  his  poems  attained  and 
maintained  a  wide  popularity.  His  best-known  poems  are 
Omniprenence  of  the  Dtily  (1828)  and  Satan  (1828). 

Montgomery  (Sir  Robert),  K.  C.  B.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1809;  educated  in  that  city; 
entered  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  1828 ; 
rose  to  the  commissionerahip  of  the  Puqjaub  1849;  dis- 
armed the  native  forces  at  Lahore  Hay,  18S7;  became 
chief  commissioner  of  Dude  1858;  restored  that  province 
to  tranquillity,  for  which  he  was  knighted  and  received 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  was  lientenant- 
governor  of  the  Punjaub  1859-65,  and  beoame  a  member 
of  the  council  of  India  1868. 

Montgomerr  (Gen.  William  Readirq),  b.  in  Mon- 
mouth 00.,  N.  J.,  July  10, 1801 ;  graduated  at  West  Point 
1825 ;  served  in  the  infantry,  ohlefly  on  the  Western  fron- 
tier, until  1838,  when  he  was  sent  as  captain  to  the  Canada 
border ;  was  engaged  in  the  Florida  war  1840-42 ;  aooom- 
panied  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  Rio  Grande  campaign  1846,  and 
Gon.  Scott  in  the  campaign  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico ;  was 
breretted  msjor  for  gallant  oonduot  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Besaoa  de  la  Palma,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry 
at  Molino  del  Rey,  where,  after  the  death  of  his  two  se- 
nior officers,  he  led  his  regiment  to  the  assault  of  the  ene- 
my's works,  and  was  severely  wounded ;  served  in  Texas 
and  on  the  Plains  until  1855,  when  he  resigned ;  raised  and 
oommanded  the  1st  New  Jersey  Vols.  1861 ;  rendered  good 
service  at  Ball  Run,  for  which  he  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general ;  was  suooessively  military  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, Annapolis,  and  Philadelphia ;  resigned  on  acoonnt 
of  failing  health  Apr.,  1864,  and  d.  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  May  31, 
1871. 

Montgomenr  Cltyy  post-v.  of  Montgomery  eo..  Ho., 
82  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and 
Northern  R.  R.,  has  1  college,  1  parish  school,  4  churches, 
1  savings  bank,  a  publio  library,  1  newspaper,  a  mill  and 
manufactory,  and  stores.  Principal  employment,  farming 
and  dairying.     Pop.  about  1500. 

Wk.  S.  Brvah,  Ed.  "  Moxtooiiebt  Standard." 

Montgom'eryshire,  county  of  North  Wales.  Eng- 
land, comprising  an  area  of  755  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  67,789.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
(with  exception  of  the  valleys  of  the  Severn,  Wye,  and 
Dee)  not  fertile.  On  the  mountain-pastures  many  sheep 
are  reared,  and  the  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Welsh 
flannel  manufacture.     Chief  town,  Montgomery. 

Montgomery  Station,  post-v.  of  Clinton  tp.,  Lycom- 
ing CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  (W. 
branch)  and  on  tho  Philadelphia  and  Erie  B.  R.,  16  miles 
by  rail  S.  E.  of  Williamsport. 

Month  [Sax.  mono,  "  month  "],  a  period  of  time  corre- 
sponding in  length  to  one  revolution  of  the  moon  around 
the  earth,  employed  almost  universally  in  the  infancy  of 
civilization  to  measure  intervals  in  chronology.  The 
length  of  a  mean  lunation  from  new  moon  to  new  moon 
again  is  29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  2.84  seconds,  exceed- 
ing thus  29}  days  by  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It 
was  early  ascertained  that  this  period  oorreeponded  very 
nearly  to  29}  days,  but  as  for  chronological  purposes  frac- 
tions of  days  cannot  well  be  counted,  the  months  were  made 
alternately  29  and  30  days,  the  slight  outstanding  error 


being  unknown  or  disregarded.  Twelve  lunar  months  of 
29}  days  amount  to  only  354  days,  or  fall  short  of  the 
length  of  a  year  by  about  Hi  days.  By  the  employment 
of  a  year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  withont  any  allowance 
for  the  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  solar  year,  the 
places  of  the  successive  months  in  the  seasons  go  backward, 
so  as  in  about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  to  occupy 
every  possible  position  in  the  natural  year.  To  avoid  tJie 
inconvenience  arising  from  this  cause,  the  Egyptians  made 
all  their  months  30  days  each,  and  added  five  uncalendered 
days  at  the  end  to  complete  the  deficiency.  Tho  Jews,  who 
employed  alternate  months  of  30  and  29  days,  added  a 
month  of  20  days,  called  an  embolismic  month,  every  three 
years.  The  ancient  Greeks  used  a  similar  month,  without 
such  allowance.  The  Roman  months,  before  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  by  Julius  CsQsar,  were  somewhat  ir- 
regular, four  of  them  being  of  31  days,  seven  of  29  days, 
and  one  of  28  days.  The  Arabic  and  Turkish  months 
were  alternately  30  and  29  days,  eleven  nncalendered  days 
being  added  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Church,  both 
Eastern  and  Western,  has  always  continued  to  employ  the 
lunar  year  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  and  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  followed  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  U.  S.,  embolismic  months  being 
added  as  often  as  the  error  thus  introduced  exceeds  30 
days.  The  French,  under  the  First  Republic,  divided  the 
year  into  12  months  of  30  days  each,  with  five  nncalen- 
dered days  at  the  end,  called  complementary  days  and  also 
fans  cvlottidea,  which  were  made  holidays.  In  the  refor- 
mation of  the  calendar  by  Jnlius  Cnsap,  which  took  place 
about  46  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  year,  which 
began  on  the  first  of  March,  was  divided  into  12  months 
of  30  and  31  days  each,  with  the  exception  of  Febmary, 
whioh  had  but  29.  The  entire  year  thus  consisted  of  365 
days,  to  whioh  every  five  years  an  intercalary  day  was 
added  immediately  after  the  23d  day  of  February,  so  that 
the  2'lth,  which  in  the  Roman  calendar  was  called  the  sixth 
calends  of  March,  was  twice  counted,  and  hcnoe  the  year 
received  the  name  of  bissextile.  In  this  year  the  month 
of  July  was  called  Quintilis,  the  fifth,  but  the  Roman  sen- 
ate gave  it  the  name  of  Julius,  which  it  continues  to  bear. 
In  imitation  of  this  action  the  senate  under  Augustas 
gave  to  the  month  Sextilis  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
which  name  is  also  still  preserved.  The  Roman  months 
to  the  end  of  the  year  bear  the  same  names  which  they 
bore  in  the  Roman  calendar,  but  by  the  change  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of 
January  the  numbers  have  ceased  to  indicate  their  plaea  in 
the  series.  In  our  calendar  the  months  of  January,  March, 
May,  July,  August,  October,  and  December  have  each  SI 
days,  the  months  of  April,  June,  September,  and  Novem- 
ber have  30,  and  the  month  of  February  28  days  in  a  com- 
mon year  and  29  in  leap-year.  As  for  business  purposes 
it  Is  necessary  that  a  calendar  should  be  definitely  fixed, 
this  distribution  of  days  has  received  the  sanction  of  law. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  a  reform 
which  should  make  the  division  of  the  year  more  sys- 
tematic. The  most  suitable  distribution  would  seem  to  be 
to  give  to  all  the  odd  months  30  days,  and  all  the  even 
months  31,  except  the  last,  which  in  a  common  year  would 
have  30,  and  in  leap-year  31.  (For  further  information  on 
this  subject  see  Calbhdab,  and  also  Eastbr  and  Epact.) 

F.  A.  P.  Barhard. 

Montholon't  de  (Charles  Tristak),  Coobt,  b.  at 
Paris  July  21,  1783;  entered  the  army  in  1798;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Wagram  1809;  was  at- 
taohed  to  the  personal  stafi'  of  Napoleon ;  acted  as  his 
aide-de-camp  during  the  Hundred  Days;  followed  him  to 
St.  Helena,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his  executors.  After 
1830  he  re-entered  the  French  army;  took  part  in  the 
attempt  of  Prince  Louis  Ni4)oleon  at  Boulogne ;  was  im- 
prisoned together  with  him  at  Ham,  but  afterwards  par- 
doned; became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Asaembly 
after  1848,  and  d.  Aug.  21,  1853.  In  oonneotion  with 
Gon.  Gourgaud  he  published  Mtmoirtt  pour  tervir  d  VHU- 
totre  de  France  toue  NapoUon,  fcrite  d  Ste.  Hilint  soiu  Ml 
dictte  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1823) ;  and  in  1847  Rkitt  dt  la  Gap- 
tivitf.  de  I'Emperenr  Napolfon  d  Sle.  BHine, 

Mon'ti  (VmcEjfzo),  b.  at  Fusignano,  Italy,  Feb.  19, 
1754 ;  studied  literature  with  the  poet  Onofrio  Hinioni  ia 
Ferrara,  and  imitated  Varano  and  Dante;  at  Rome  ob- 
tained the  position  of  secretary  to  Duke  Lni|^  Brosehi, 
himself  secretary  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  Inspired  by  the  trag- 
edies of  Alfieri,  Monti  became  a  tragic  poet,  and  wrote 
Oaleotto,  Man/redif  Arittodemo,  and  Caio  ffrnroo.  Basse- 
ville,  the  representative  of  the  French  republic,  having 
been  assassinated  at  Rome,  Monti,  to  please  the  pap^ 
court,  wrote  a  poem  entitled  La  Ba—vitliana,  which  gave 
him  great  oeleority.  This  poem  was  followed  by  two 
others,  La  Muaogonia  and  La  Feroniade.  On  the  triumph 
of  Bonaparte,  litonti  sought  the  proteotion  of  the  rising 
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genius,  uid  obtained  at  Milan  the  post  of  seoretary  of  the 
executive  directory.  From  thence  he  wmi  sent  to  Bologna 
aa  eommisrioner  of  the  Ciiialpine  republic.  After  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  Monti  published  three  poems  on  the  death  of 
the  mathematician  Lorenio  Mascheroni.  He  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  Brera  at  Milan  and  of  Italian  rhetoric  in 
the  University  of  Pisa.  In  1S05,  Xapoleon  named  him 
historian  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Then  followed  certain 
adulatory  but  unsnooessful  poems — U  Bardo  delta  aelva 
nera.  La  Spnila  di  Fedenco,  afterwards  an  indilTerent 
translation  of  Persius,  and  an  elegant  translation  of  the 
Biad  of  Homer.  Napoleon  baring  fallen  in  1815,  Monti 
was  ready  to  compose  a  poem  in  honor  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis  I.  In  tne  last  yean  of  his  life  he  pre- 
pared a  voluminous  Propoata  di  alrune  eorretioni  ed  ag- 
gimte  dafani attoeahoUirio  delta  Cnuea.  D.  Oct.  13, 1828. 

Monticel'lo,  tp.  of  Pike  oo.,  Ala.     Fop.  589. 

Monticello,  po8t-v.,  cap.  of  Drew  co.,  Ark.,  about  40 
miles  fVom  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  has  an  academy  and  fe- 
male seminary,  a  fine  oouTt-houaa  and  jail.    Pop.  about  1 500. 
I         COTBAM  A  BaHSET,  EsS.  AND  PuBS.  "  MoNTICBLLOMIAir." 

MonticellOf  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  oo.,  Fla.,  30 
milea  E.  of  Tallahassee,  has  2  public  schools,  7  churches, 
2  hotels,  2  weekly  newspapers.  Principal  business,  cotton- 
planting.  Pop.  1052.    A.  B.  Qreknwbll,  "  Adtertisbb." 

MonticellOf  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  Oa.,  18  milea 
W.  of  Eatonton. 

Monticello,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Piatt  oo..  III.,  00 
miles  N.  E.  of  Springfield,  at  the  junction  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Bloomington  and  Western  and  the  Chicago  and 
Podncah  R.  Rs.,  has  3  newspapers,  1  bank,  1  steam  flonr- 
ing-mill,  a  steam-elevator,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  871 ;  of 
tp.  1840.         J.  M.  Holmes,  Pub.  "  Piatt  Republicax." 

Monticello,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  cap.  of  White  oo., 
Ind.,  21  miles  W.  of  Logansport,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cincin- 
nati and  St  Louis  R.  R.,  has  2  savings  fund  and  building 
associations,  1  furniture  and  2  woollen  manufactories,  1 
bank,  1  paper-mill,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  stores. 
Pop.  887.  W.  J.  Hi'FP,  Ed.  "  Monticello  Herald." 

Monticello,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jones  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Dubuque  and  South-western  R.  R.,  at  its  intersection  with 
the  Davenport  anil  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  has  3  hotels,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade.  Pop.  of  v. 
1337;  of  tp.  2241.     ' 

Monticello,  po«t-v.  and  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  1093. 

Monticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ky.,  23  miles 
8.  W.  of  Somerset,  has  a  national  bank  and  manufactures. 

Montleeiio,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  oo.,  Me.,  12  miles 
N.  of  Honlton.     Pop.  TOO. 

Monticello,  post-v.  of  Wright  oo.,  Minn.,  50  miles 
above  St.  Paul,  has  3  churches,  a  saw-mill,  a  grist-mill,  2 
hotels,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  stores.     Pop.  003. 

T.  A.  Ferriitb,  Ed.  "  Wrioht  Co.  Tihbs." 

Monticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  oo.,  Miss.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  Pearl  River.     Pop.  200. 

Monticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  Mo.,  12  miles 
from  Canton.    Pop.  301. 

Monticello,  post-v.  of  Thompson  tp.,  oap.  of  Sullivan 
to.,  S.  T..  the  terminus  of  the  Monticello  and  Port  Jerris 
branch  of  the  Erie  R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  7 
hotels,  2  printing-offices,  a  foundry,  a  court-house,  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  912. 

Monticello,  post-v,  of  Valley  tp.,  Armstrong  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.  Large  auantities  of  coal 
are  mined  and  used  in  smelting  iron  at  tnis  point. 

Monticello,  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  3  miles  W.  of  Char- 
lottesville, once  the  home  of  Pros.  Thomas  JeBerson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  mansion,  now 
much  dilapidated,  stands  upon  an  eminence.  Near  by,  in 
a  family  cemetery,  lie  the  remains  of  the  President,  over 
which  rises  a  granite  obelisk  eight  feet  high. 

Monticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cowlits  CO.,  Wash.  Ter., 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cowlits,  and  on  the  Northern  Paeifie  R.  R. 

Monticello,  tp.  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  480. 

Montilla,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  the 
birthplace  of  Oonialo  de  Cordova,  and  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated and  very  fertile  plain,  which  produces  a  celebrated 
wine.    Pop.  12,100. 

MontlU^n',  town  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  on 
the  Cher,  with  large  manufactures  of  glass,  mirrors,  and 
ehemicals.  In  its  vicinity  ia  Neris,  whoso  mineral  springs 
are  much  nsed  for  bathing  in  certain  diseases ;  they  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  much  nsed  by  them.  Pop.  18,675. 
Montma'gny,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extending 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  boundary  of  Maine.     It  is 


traversed  by  the  Orand  Trunk  Railway.   Cap.  St.  Thomas 
or  Montmagny.     Pop.  13,555. 

Montmoren'cy,  a  small  river  in  Canada,  rises  in  Enow 
Lake,  Montmorency  oo.,  and  flows  S.  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
8  miles  below  Quebec.     Near  its  mouth  it  falls  nearly  per- 

Cdicularly  250  feet,  with  a  width  of  50  feet,  forming  a 
ntifnl  and  celebrated  cataract,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  to  tourists  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  A  cone 
of  ice  is  formed  every  winter  below  the  falls,  and  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  200  feet. 

Mantmorency,  county  of  Quebeo,  Canada,  extends 
N.  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  includes  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  surface  is  rugged  and  quite 
heavily  timbered.     Pop.  12,085. 

Montmorency,  oounty  of  N.  E.  Michigan.  Area, 
570  square  miles.  It  is  covered  with  forests  and  has  beds 
of  valuable  iron  ore. 

Montmorency,  tp.  of  Whitesides  co..  111.    Pop.  068. 

Montmoreacy,  the  surname  of  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious French  family,  traced  hack  as  far  as  950  to  Bouchard, 
Sire  de  Montmorency,  a  great  French  feudatory,  nephew 
of  Edred,  king  of  England.  The  Montmorencies  wero 
long  known  as  the  premier  barons  of  France,  and  among 
those  of  this  name  were  six  grand  constables,  twelve  mar- 
shals, four  admirals,  many  eardinals,  generals,  grand 
chamberlains,  and  other  high  magnates.  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  have  still  several  princely  and  ducal  lines  of 
this  family.  Count  Horn  and  Marshal  Luxembourg  were 
both  Montmorencies. 

Montmorency,  de  (Arrb),  rinsT  Dokb,  grand  con- 
stable of  France,  b.  at  Chantilly  Mar.  15,  1492;  was  one 
of  the  leading  generals  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I.,  and  was 
afterwards  distinguished  for  cruel  hostility  to  the  Hugue- 
nots. He  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  St.  Denis, 
and  d.  at  Paris  Nov.  12,  1567.— HE.'iRr,  fourth  due  de 
Montmorency,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at 
Chantilly  Apr.  30,  1595;  was  godson  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
when  sixteen  years  old  became  admiral  of  France  and 
viceroy  of  Canada.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Italy 
and  against  the  Huguenots ;  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of 
Gaston  of  .Orleans,  and  was  executed  by  command  of 
Richelieu  at  Toulouse,  Oct.  30,  1632. 

Montmorillon',  town  of  France,  department  of  Vienne, 
has  celebrated  paper  manufactories,  large  tanneries,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle  and  wine.     Pop.  5130. 

Montoire',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-In- 
f£rieure,  has  celebrated  vitriol  manufaoturea.     Pop.  5383. 

Monto'rio  al  Toma'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Teramo.  This  is  a  patriotic  little  town,  noted 
for  its  warfare  against  brigandage.     Pop.  in  1874,  5757. 

Monto'ro,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  on  the 
Guadalquivir.  Its  vicinity  is  covered  with  olive-grovea, 
from  which  annually  50,000  owts.  of  oil  are  exported. 
Pop.  11,000. 

Montonr',  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  bounded 
8.  in  part  by  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Area, 
230  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  several  steep  ridges 
and  has  fertile  valleys.  Oraln  is  a  leading  product  The 
county  has  valuable  limestone-quarries  and  iron-mines, 
and  a  small  detached  bed  of  good  anthracite  eoa],  whioh  is 
mined  extensively.  The  county  ia  traversed  by  the  Cat- 
awissa  R.  R.  The  manufactures  are  varied  and  import- 
ant, iron  being  the  greatest.     Cap.  Danville.    Pop.  15,344. 

Montonr,  tp.  of  Schuyler  oo.,  N.  T.,  eontaint  Ha- 
tahna  (which  see),  and  is  traversed  by  the  Chemung 
Canal  and  the  Northern  Central  R.R.     Pop.  1828. 

Montonr,  tp.  of  Columbia  oo..  Fa.    Pop.  627. 

Montonrg'ville,  post-b.  of  Lycoming  so..  Pa.,  on  the 
Catewissa  R.  R.     Pop.  1048. 

Montpel'ier,  post-v.  of  Harrison  tp.,  Blackford  oo., 
Ind.,  on  the  Fort  Wayne  Muncie  and  i^incinnati  R.  R. 

Montpeller,  tp.  of  Muscatine  co.,  Ia.     Pop.  735. 

Montpelier,  city  and  tp.,  oap.  of  Washington  co.  and 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  situated  205  miles  N.  N.  W.  from 
Boston,  on  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  Montpelier  and 
Wells  River  R.  Rs.,  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large 
territory,  and  its  trade  is  quite  extensive.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent union  school,  the  Washington  County  Orammar 
School,  and  the  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female 
College,  and  its  ehurehes  are  the  finest  in  the  State.  There 
are  5  weekly  newspapers,  and  the  Lane  and  Montpelier 
Manufacturing  companies  have  extensive  works  here.  It 
has  2  national  banks,  the  Vermont  Mutual  Fire  Insuranoe 
Company,  and  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  State  Capitol  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  v.  8.,  which,  combined  with  the  pleasant  drives  and 
fine  views  surrounding  the  town,  renders  it  more  and 
more  popular  every  year  as  a  resort  for  summer  tourists. 
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Slate  Capitol  of  Vermout,  at  Mootpelier. 


The  Wells  Sirer  R.  R.,  bailt  moatly  by  the  citiiona  of 
HoDtpelier,  hu  opened  up  a,  new  part  of  the  State,  and 
sfforda  travellers  a  new  route  to  the  White  Mountains 
from  the  W.,  as  well  as  greatly  facilitating  the  means  of 
transit  to  the  capital  of  those  residing  in  the  north-eastern 
portions  of  the  State.     Pop.  3023.  J.  M.  Poland, 

Ed.  "  Vebkont  Watchman  and  State  JotnsAL." 

Montpelier,  post-tp.  of  Kewaunee  oo..  Wis.  Pop.  877. 

Montpel'lierj  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Heranlt,  on  the  Use,  6  miles  N.  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  city  itself  was  formerly  indifferently  built, 
with  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep  streets,  but  has  of  late 
been  much  improved ;  its  promenades  afford  the  most 
splendid  views  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Alps;  and  as  its  climate  is  remarkably  mild  and  sa- 
lubrious, its  vicinity  is  covered  with  villas  and  cottages. 
Remarkable  among  its  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and 
the  aqueduct;  and  among  its  institutions,  its  medical 
school,  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  Arabinn  phy- 
sicians and  enjoying  a  world-wide  fame ;  a  botanical 
garden,  the  first  established  in  France,  and  many  ex- 
cellent collections,  are  connected  with  the  school.  Mont- 
pellier  has  large  distilleries  and  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  cottons,  and  it  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  wine, 
olive  oil,  fruits,  and  grain.     Pop.  S7,727. 

Montpensier',  de  (Aktoine  Marie  Philippe  Loins 
d'Orl£anb),  Ddkr,  the  fifth  and  youngest  eon  of  the  late 
king  Louis  Philippe,  b.  at  Nouilly  July  31,  1824  ;  educated 
at  the  College  Henri  IV.,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  toiu- 
limlenant  of  artillery;  captain  in  1843.  Ho  served  in 
Africa  in  1844  in  the  expedition  against  Biskara,  and 
somewhat  later,  as  chief  of  artillery  under  the  due  d'Au- 
male,  he  directed  it  with  efficiency  upon  an  Arab  fort,  lead- 
ing an  assaulting  column,  receiving  a  wound  in  the  face, 
and  exhibiting  great  bravery,  for  which  he  was  named 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  the  subsequent  year 
(1846),  having  in  the  interim  accompanied  the  king  on  his 
visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  he  so  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  with  the  Kabyles  as  to  establish  a  solid  military 
repntation  and  attain  the  rank  of  lieutenant-oolonel.    A 


tour  through  the  East  followed,  on  his  return  from  which 
he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  6th  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, and  in  1846  appointed  to  the  command  at  Vin- 
cennes,  with  the  rank  of  marichal  de  camp  (brigadier-gea- 
eral).  At  this  period  the  famous  negotiations  took  place 
by  which  the  duke  was  betrothed  to  the  sister  of  the  queen 
of  Spain.  These  alliances  and  the  famous  "  Spanish  mar- 
riages" produced  a  great  sensation  in  France  and  disistis- 
foction  elsewhere,  especially  in  England.  After  his  mar- 
riage (Oct  10, 1846)  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  from  whence  in  1847  the  revolution  which 
dethroned  the  king  made  him,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family,  an  exile.  He  finally  fixed  his  residence,  with  the 
duchess,  in  the  palace  of  San  Telmo  at  Seville.  Here, 
constrained  to  inactivity,  he  passed  many  years,  exhibit- 
ing his  taste  and  love  of  art  in  the  embellishment  of  his 
grounds  and  in  making  his  palace  a  rich  collection  of 
works  of  art.  Agriculture,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  study  of 
the  politics  and  events  of  his  adopted  country  and  of 
France  engaged  his  time.  The  duchess,  always  with  him, 
"  endowed  with  the  most  engaging  qualities  of  a  mother 
and  wife,  adorned  by  her  life  and  example  his  abode,  set- 
ting to  their  children  the  example  of  tne  purest  domeftio 
virtues."*  Besides  honorary  appointments,  he  was  mads 
by  Queen  Isabella,  in  1858,  captain-general  of  the  Span- 
ish army,  and  in  1850  she  conceded  to  him  the  honors  due 
to  "infants"  of  Spain.  This  cordiality  was  disturbed  by 
political  troubles  accumulating  about  the  queen's  govern- 
ment. In  1 359  he  was  exiled  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  The 
dethronement  of  the  queen  (Sept.,  1869)  only  changed  the 
character  of  the  embarrassments  which  have  since  beset 
him  and  the  duchess,  both  of  whom  stand  in  dangcrotn 
prominence  as  Bourhoni  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family. 
The  most  marked  event  of  this  period  is  the  death  of  Duo 
Henrique,  brother  of  Don  Francisoo,  the  husband  of  lo- 
belia n.  Violent  by  nature,  he,  affecting  to  regard  Mont- 
penaier  as  a  "  pretender,"  repeatedly  and  conspionously  in- 
sulted him.    A  duel  ensued,  in  which  the  duke,  aftertwioe 
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reeeiring  his  advenary'a  Are  and  twioe  firing  in  the  air, 
forced  to  a  third  exchange,  aimed,  and  with  &tal  effeot. 
The  dolce,  with  the  dncheas  and  their  six  children — the 
fourth  of  whom,  Haris  Isabella,  ii  married  to  the  eount 
of  Paris — now  resides  in  Paris.  J.  Q,  BAiixi.iiD. 

Bfon'tra,  post-r.  of  Jaclcson  tp.,  Shelby  oo.,  0.  Pop.  110. 

Kontraille')  count;  of  N.  W.  Dakota,  bordering  on 
British  America,  drained  by  the  Riviire  des  Lacs  and  the 
White  Earth  River.    It  has  been  recently  formed. 

Montreal')  city  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  in  lat.  45°  31'  N.,  Ion.  73°  35'  W.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  600  miles  from  its  month, 
180  above  Quebec,  200  below  Lake  Ontario,  335  from  New 
York,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  through  which 
the  Ottawa  enters  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  derif«s  its  name 
from  Hunt  Rial  (or  Royal),  which  rises  immediately  be- 
hind it  to  a  height  of  750  feet,  and  it  is  generally  a  neat 
and  well-built  town,  with  several  elegant  quarters,  though 
its  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  tortuous.  The  largest 
public  square  is  the  Champ  de  Hars,  a  military  parade- 
ground,  situated  behind  the  court-house.  Of  the  public 
buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Roman  Catholic 

{>arish  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  parallelogram  241  feet 
ong,  135  feet  wide,  flanked  with  six  towers,  of  which  the 
two  on  the  main  front  rise  213  feet,  built  from  1824-29, 
and  the  English  cathedral,  a  cruciform  structure  in  Gothic 
style,  112  feet  long,  TO  feet  wide,  the  transept  100  by  25 
feet,  and  the  spire  224  feet.  The  city  contains  in  all  64 
ehnrehes — 21  Roman  Catholic,  0  Episoopalian,  5  Presby- 
terian, 5  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  5  Methodist, 
4  Wesleyan,  4  Baptist,  2  Jewish,  2  Congregational,  1  French 
Erangelieal,  1  German  Protestant,  1  Unitarian,  1  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  of  Friends,  1  New  Jerusalem,  1  Chris- 
tian Advent,  and  1  belonging  to  the  St.  George's  Hall  con- 
gregation. The  university,  HcGill  College,  founded  as  a 
college  in  1811,  erected  a  university  in  1821,  reorganised 
and  enlarged  in  1852,  comprises  an  excellent  medical  school 
and  a  fine  museum ;  and  twsides  this  and  the  seminary  of 
St.  Sutpice  ths  city  has  several  other  good  educational  and 
numerous  benevolent  institutions.  The  harbor  extends  for 
nearly  3  miles,  from  the  village  of  Hoehelaga  to  the  famous 
tubular  Victoria  Bridge,  which,  about  2  miles  long,  crosses 
the  St  Lawrence  on  twenty-four  piers.  It  has  a  line  of 
wharves  more  than  a  mile  long  and  of  solid  masonry,  is 
perfectly  safe,  as  it  is  situated  SO  miles  above  the  Influence 
of  the  tide,  and  is  open  generally  from  the  end  of  April  to 
the  beginning  of  December.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  river  navigation 
belonging  to  the  city.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  only  vessels  of  less  thsui  300  tons  burden  could 
reach  the  city,  but  by  deepening  the  shallow  places  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  latter  has 
been  made  accessible  for  vessels  of  1800  tons  burden.  On 
the  other  side,  towards  Lake  Ontario,  costly  looks  and 
canals  have  been  constructed.  In  1873, 422  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  307,453,  entered  the  harbor,  and  527,  with  a  ton- 
nageof  354,011, cleared.  The  value  of  imports  amounted  dur- 
ing the  same  year  to  $44,320,646,  of  exports  to  $19,679,118. 
The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are  grain  and  lumber. 
When  Jacques  Cartier  arrived  here  in  1535,  he  found  an 
Indian  village  named  Hoehelaga.  In  1642  the  town  was 
founded,  in  1758  it  was  fortified,  and  in  1779  it  contained 
1200  houses.  It  was,  however,  merely  an  outpost  of  Quebec, 
both  under  French  and  British  rule,  until  1832,  when  it  was 
made  an  independent  port.  Since  that  time  its  growth 
has  been  very  rapid;  it  had  27,297  inhabitants  in  1840, 
57,716  in  1852,  90,-323  in  1861,  107,225  in  1870,  of  whom 
77,980  were  Roman  Catholics  and  29,245  Protestants. 

Montreal,  P.  0.  name  of  Lovinostox,  Va,  (which  see). 

Montrose')  town  of  Scotland,  county  of  Forfar,  on  the 
South  Esk.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  lined  with  wet  and  dry 
docks  and  handsome  quays;  its  bleaching-works,  flax- 
spinning  mills,  and  manufactures  of  linens  are  important, 
and  it  carries  on  some  shipbuilding  and  a  oonsidorable 
trade.    Pop.  14,548. 

Montrose,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lee  oo.,  la.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  12  miles  above  Keokuk,  and  on  the  Keokuk 
Mt.  Pleasant  and  Muscatine  R.  R.,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Fort  Do9  Moinos,  has  5  churches  and  an  active  trade,  es- 
pecially when,  at  low  water,  it  becomes  the  head  of  nav- 
igation for  large  steamers.     Pop.  of  v.  905 ;  of  tp.  3387. 

Montrose,  post-tp.  of  Genesee  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  805. 

Montrose,  post-v.  of  Henry  oo..  Mo.,  on  the  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R. 

Montrose,  post-b.  of  Bridgewater  tp.,  cap.  of  Susque- 
Iwnna  oo.,  Pa.,  8  miles  W.  of  Montrose  Station  on  the  Dela- 
ware Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  has  1  hotel,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  agrienltural  district. 
Pop.  1468. 


Montrose,  tp.  of  Dane  co..  Wis.    Pop.  1155. 

Montrose  (Jakes  Orahav),  rrasT  Mabquib  op,  b.  at 
the  family  estate  of  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  1612 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's ;  travelled  in  Italy 
and  Prance;  returned  home  in  1637,  and  joined  the  Cove- 
nanters, as  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  cold  reception 
Charies  I.  had  given  him.  In  1639,  after  a  new  interview 
with  the  king,  Montrose  left  the  Covenanters  and  became 
one  of  the  king's  most  xealous  partisans.  He  was  created 
a  marquis,  and  in  1644  he  gathered  an  army  of  about  5000 
men,  partly  Highlanders,  who  followed  him  from  hatred  to 
the  Campbells,  partly  Irish  mercenaries.  With  this  army 
he  made  a  most  suooessful  campaign,  defeated  the  Cove- 
nanters several  times  with  great  slaughter,  and  took  sev- 
eral towns,  which  were  given  up  to  plunder  and  massacre. 
But  on  Sept.  IS,  1645,  he  was  defeated  at  Philiphangh  by 
David  Lesley ;  in  July,  1646,  he  capitulated  at  Hiddlaton, 
and  soon  after  left  Scotland  for  the  Continent  Having 
been  authorised  by  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  by  Charles 
II.,  to  raise  a  force  and  invade  Scotland,  he  travelled  from 
Austria  to  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  busy  in  the  king's 
interest.  In  Mar.,  1650,  he  landed  at  the  Orkneys  with 
a  small  force,  but  having  proceeded  as  far  to  the  S.  as  the 
Irorder  of  Ross-shire,  his  army  was  scattered  and  he  him- 
self taken  prisoner,  condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  against 
the  Covenant,  and  hanged  at  Edinburgh  May  21, 1650. 

Montross',  post-v.,  cap.  of  Westmoreland  oo.,  Va.,  53 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Fredericksburg.     Pop.  of  tp.  1862, 

Monts,  de  (Pierre  du  Gnast),  Siecr,  b.  in  Saint- 
onge,  France,  about  1560,  of  an  Italian  Catholic  family; 
became  a  Protestant,  and  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Henry  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  given  a  high  post  in  the 
royal  household.  He  had  already  made  a  voyage  to  Can- 
ada with  Cfaauvin  when  in  160.'$  the  king  appointed  him 
director  of  the  Canadian  Company,  to  which  he  granted, 
under  the  name  of  Acadia,  the  region  between  lat.  40°  and 
46°  N.  De  Monts  fitted  out  a  considerable  expedition ;  took 
Samuel  Cbampiain,  Poutrincourt,  Bienoourt  and  Pont- 
gravi  as  his  chief  ofiicers ;  sailed  from  Havre  Mar.  7, 1604 ; 
explored  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  discovered  Annapolis  harbor 
and  the  river  St.  John,  which  he  ascended ;  visited  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  returned  to  Franco  in  October,  while  his 
colony  established  itself  at  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis) 
under  Poutrincourt.  On  his  arrival  at  court  De  Monts 
found  his  monopoly  already  at  an  end ;  various'other  grants 
were  made  to  dilTerent  individuals,  and  he  failed  to  obtain 
indemnification.  Nevertheless,  he  despatched  a  vessel 
under  the  command  of  Lescarbot  to  the  relief  of  Poutrin- 
court Mar.,  1606 ;  despatched  Champlain  and  Pontgrav£ 
on  a  now  voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence  1607;  sent  them  other 
vessels  1608,  by  the  aid  of  which  Quebec  was  founded.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  (1610),  De  Monts  lost  favor  at  court, 
and  d.  at  Paris  in  1611. 

Montserrat',  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Area,  47  square  miles. 
Pop.  7645.  Only  one-third  of  the  surface  is  fertile  and  un- 
der cultivation;  sugar,  cotton,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds 
are  produced. 

Mont'rille,  post-tp.  of  New  London  co..  Conn.,  on  the 
New  London  Northern  R.  R.,  has  manufactures  of  wire 
and  cotton  goods,  and  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Mo- 
hegan  Indians,  now  nearly  extinct     Pop.  2495. 

MontTlIle,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co..  Me.,  7  miles  W.  of 
Belfast.     Pop.  1467. 

Montville,  post-tp.  of  Geauga  oo.,  0.    Pop.  705. 

MontTille,  tp.  of  Medina  co.,  0.    Pop.  1097. 

Montyon',  de  (AxromE  Jkah  Baptiste  Robert  Av- 
oet),  Baro5,  b.  at  Paris  Deo.  26, 1733 ;  held  different  of- 
fices in  the  civil  service ;  emigrated  to  England  during  the 
Revolution ;  returned  in  181 6,  and  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  29, 1820. 
His  large  fortune  he  distributed  for  philanthropio  pur- 
poses. 'The  French  Academy  &nd  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
give  each  two  annual  Montyon  prizes  for  improvements  in 
medical  and  surgical  art  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
mechanical  arts  are  exercised,  etc. 

Mon'nment,  post-v.  of  Sandwich  tp.,  Barnstable  «o., 
Mass.,  on  Monument  River  and  the  Cape  Cod  R.  R.,  55 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

Monument  Station,  tp  of  Wallace  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  250  miles  W.  of  Fort  Riley. 

Mon'sa,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  sit- 
uated on  the  Lambro,  about  10  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  the  city 
of  Milan.  This  place.  fh>m  its  healthy  and  pleasant  posi- 
tion, is  a  favorite  summer  and  autumn  retreat,  and  the 
orown  prince  and  princess  of  Italy  generally  pass  a  por- 
tion of  every  year  at  the  royal  palaee,  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  beantifhl  park,  through  the  midst  of  which 
flows  the  Lambro.  Monsa,  though  for  a  time  the  royal 
residence  of  the  great  Theodoris,  is  best  known  as  the     ^ 
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capital  of  the  old  Lombard  kingg,  and  especially  ag  the 
favored  seat  of  the  renowned  Xheodolinda,  who  adorned  it 
with  magnificent  buildinga.  Very  interesting  memorials  of 
this  queen  are  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral ;  also  the  fa- 
mous Iron  Crown  so  long  used  for  the  coronation  of  the 
kings  of  Lombardy.  The  mediaeval  history  of  Monsa  is 
full  of  interest,  and,  as  well  as  its  modem  story,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Milan.    Pop.  in  1874,  25,288. 

Moo'die  (Susannah),  a  sister  of  Agnes  Strickland,  b. 
at  Brydon  Hall,  Saffolk,  Dec.  6,  1803;  removed  in  1832, 
with  her  hasband,  Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Moudie.  to  Canada  West, 
where  they  led  a  life  of  much  hardship  for  some  years  as 
pioneers.  Mrs.  Moodie  had  some  fame  as  a  poet  in  her 
youth,  and  has  since  produced  Bongking  it  «h  iht  Btuk 
(1852),  Uark  HurdUtont  (1852),  Life  tH  (*e  CUaringt 
(1853),  Flora  Lindtay,  Matrimonial  i^eeulationt  (1854), 
and  The  Monelotu  (1856),  eto. 

MoodDg,  post-v.  of  Middlesex  oo.,  Conn.,  on  the  Sal- 
mon River,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Connecticut,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper. 

IHoo'dy,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  bounded  E.  by  Min- 
nesota. There  is  much  fertile  soil  along  the  banks  of  the 
Big  Sioux  and  other  streams.  The  county  includes  a  part 
of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies. 

Moody,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  985. 

Moody  (DwioBT  Ltman),  b.  in  Northfield,  Franklin  eo., 
Mass.,  Feb.  5, 1837 ;  received  a  meagre  education  ;  worked 
on  a  farm  till  seventeen,  when  he  became  clerk  in  a  boot 
and  shoe  store  in  Boston ;  joined  the  Congregational  Church 
soon  after,  and  in  1856  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged 
xealously  in  missionary-work  among  the  poor  classes ;  in 
less  than  a  year  he  built  up  a  Sunday  school  which  num- 
bered over  1000  children ;  was  in  the  service  of  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  subse- 
uently  became  city  missionary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Ihristian  Association  of  Chicago ;  a  church  was  built  for 
his  converts,  and  he  became  its  unordained  pastor ;  in  the 
Chicago  fire  of  1871  the  church  and  Mr.  Moody's  house 
and  fumitnre,  which  had  been  given  him,  were  destroyed ; 
a  new  church,  with  sittings  for  2500  persons,  now  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  old  church.  In  1873,  accompanied  by 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  Mr.  Moody  went  to  Europe,  and  excited 
great  religious  awakenings  at  Edinburgh,  Olasgow,  Dub- 
lin, London,  .and  other  cities  of  Great  Britain;  in  1875 
they  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  held  large  meetings  in  va- 
rious cities.  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Moody  (Col.  Jakis),  b.  in  New  Jersey  about  1748; 
was  a  celebrated  leader  of  a  band  of  Tories  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution;  was  captured  and  imprisoned  at 
West  Point,  but  escaped  and  went  to  England,  where  he 
published  in  1783  Luat.  Moodi/'t  Narrative  of  hit  Exer- 
tions and  Sufferiitgg  in  the  Cauae  of  Oovenimfnt  stnce  i776f 
reprinted  at  New  York  in  1865.  Ho  subsequently  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia,  became  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  d.  at  Sis- 
■ibon  Apr.  3,  1800. 

Moody  (Joshua),  b.  in  England  in  18.13;  came  to 
Newbury,  Mass.,  in  infancy ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1653  ;  began  to  preach  about  1658  ;  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1671 ;  was  involved  in 
quarrels  with  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  impris- 
oned, but  released  on  condition  of  leaving  the  colony; 
settled  in  Boston  1684  as  assistant  minister  of  the  First 
church ;  declined  an  invitation  to  become  president  of 
Harvard  College;  published  a  treatise  on  Communion  tnith 
Ood  (1885);  was  dismissed  from  hla  church  1692  on  ac- 
count of  having  apposed  the  witchcraft  trials;  removed 
to  Portsmonth,  and  d.  there  July  4,  1697. 

Moody  (Samuel),  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 1876; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1697;  was  for  many  years 
minister  of  York,  Me. ;  was  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell's  expedition  against  Cape  Breton ;  was  a  benevolent 
and  useful  man,  but  extremely  eccentric,  and  many  curious 
stories  of  "  Parson  Moody  "  are  still  current  in  Maine.  D. 
at  York  Nov.  13,  1747.  He  published  The  Doleful  Slate 
of  the  Damned  (1710)  and  other  religious  treatises. 

Moo'ers,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Clinton  oo.,  N.  Y.  The 
Tillage  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Montreal  and  Plattsburg  R.  Rs.,  13 
miles  W.  of  Rouse's  Point.  The  township  has  5  churches, 
a  custom-house  (at  the  junction),  and  various  manufac- 
tures. The  post-village  of  Moop.rs  Forks  is  on  the  Og- 
densburg  R.  R.,  4  miles  W.  of  the  junction.  It  is  also 
called  Centrevillr,  and  has  3  churches  and  manufactures 
of  leather,  sash,  lumber,  shingles,  staves,  woollens,  etc.  It 
bos  an  active  trade.     Pop.  of  tp.  4^34. 

Mooers  (Gen.  Bbnjamin),  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Apr. 
1,  1753 ;  entered  tho  Revolutionary  army  as  an  ensign ; 
became  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  llazen's  regiment  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  whioh  capacity  be  kept  an  Order 


Book,  printed  in  1876;  was  preaent  at  the  snrrendera  both 
of  Burgoyne  and  of  ComwaUis ;  settled  in  1783  near  Platts- 
burg, N.  Y.,then  a  wilderness ;  was  many  years  in  the  State 
legislature ;  discharged  numerous  oounty  offices ;  became 
major-general  of  militia,  and  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg,  Sept.  11, 1814.     D.  at  Plattsburg  Feb.  20, 1838. 

Mooers  Prairie,  post-v.  of  Cokato  tp.,  Wright  co., 
Minn,  (called  also  Cokato),  on  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R. 

Moon  [Sax.  mona],  the  conspicnous  luminary  of  the 
night.  The  moon  is  one  of  a  class,  or  rather  deieription, 
of  secondary  planets  which  respectively  revolve  about 
some  of  the  (primary)  planets  of  the  solar  system,  while 
both  the  primary  and  its  secondaries  together  revolve 
about  the  sun.  "  Satellites  "  is  the  common  term  to  desig- 
nate all  these  (Lat.  eatellee,  an  "attendant"  or  "depend- 
ant"). 

Comparative  Site  of  the  Moon  and  the  Earth. — The  moon 
is  much  smaller  than  the  earth,  her  diameter  being  0.2729 
(between  one-third  and  one-fourth)  of  that  of  the  earth ; 
or  if  the  earth  be,  in  like  manner,  compared  with  the 
moon,  we  shall  find  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  a  lit- 
tle more  than  3.66  the  diameter  of  the  moon.  Hence,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  be  somewhat  more  than  13.4  that 
of  the  moon,  and  the  volume  of  the  earth  be  fully  forty- 
nine  times  that  of  the  moon.  The  moon's  mean  or  av- 
erage distance  from  the  earth  is  something  more  than 
30  diameters  or  60  radii  of  the  earth's  equator.      The 
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Comparative  dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the  moon. 


relative  sise  of  the  two  bodies  ia  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
diagram.  The  mean  distance  of  the  one  from  the  other, 
on  the  same  scale,  would  be  represented  by  very  neariy  4 
feet  II  inches,  English  or  American.  Some  of  the  dimen- 
sions here  alluded  to,  as  well  as  others,  stated  in  English 
miles  are  very  nearly  as  follows,  the  diameter  being  eor- 
reoted  for  its  "  exaggeration,"  due  to  irradiation :  diam- 
eter, 2159  miles;  mean  distance,  239,000  miles.  But  the 
eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit  being  0.0549,  the  moon's 
greatest  distance  trom  the  earth  nearly  equals  252,000 
miles,  and  its  least  distance  is  somewhat  less  than  226,000 
miles. 

Ma4t  and  Deneitg  of  the  Moon,  and  Inteneily  of  Gravity 
at  her  Surfate. — The  volume  of  the  moon — as  appears  from 
what  has  been  already  stated — is  scarcely  ^th  of  that  of 
the  earth,  and  her  maw  is  less  than  that,  being  about  J[St 
of  that  of  the  earth.  From  this  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  mean  deneily  of  the  moon  must  l>e  less  than  that  of  the 
earth,  or  she  must  be  made  of  a  lighter  material.  Accu- 
rately stated,  her  density,  that  of  the  earth  being  1,  is 
0.55654,  which  is  just  about  3.27  that  of  water.  Such  be- 
ing tho  case,  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  but  one- 
sixth  as  great  as  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not- 
withstauding  the  advantage  which  is  found  at  the  surface 
of  tho  smaller  body  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  much 
nearer  to  its  own  centre,  the  attractive  force  outside  vary- 
ing inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  such  cen- 
tre. With  gravity  only  one-sixth  as  great,  a  heavy  body 
will  descend  scarcely  moro  than  2  feet  8  inches  in  the  first 
second  of  the  time  of  its  fall ;  and  one  who  could  jump  but 
3  feet  high  would,  with  a  similar  application  of  force  on 
the  moon  (if  attainable),  jump  18  feet  high,  and  l>e  6  times 
as  long  in  coming  down  as  (but  for  the  resistance  of  our 
atmosphere)  be  would  be  in  coming  to  the  earth  in  such 
a  fall  here. 

Baron  Humboldt  remarks  that  "the  moon  is  strikingly 
large  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  its  primary  planet. 
This  proportion  is  wj^ ;  whereas  the  largest  of  the  satellites 
of  Saturn  (tho  sixth,  "Titan)  is  probably  only  -^f,  and  the 
largest  of  Jupiter's  satellites  (the  third)  jitot  their  n- 
speotive  primaries."  ( Coemoe,  Mrs.  Sabine's  translation,  voL 
ill.  part  li.,  p.  340.) 

iorm  of  the  Moon. —  Why  the  Moon  ehinee. — Phaeee  of 
the  Moon. — Were  the  moon  a  smooth  globes  @i'~^  ^^ 
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an;  oonriderabI«  portion  of  its  snrfaoa  oorerad  with  a 
liqnid,  then  under  certain  circaniBtanoea  we  might  see  a 
bnUiant  image  of  the  sun,  as  we  do  in  a  convex  mirror. 
But  instead  of  being  lilce  a  glol>e  of  polished  metal,  the 
appe&rsnee  of  the  moon  in  a  good  telescope,  when  the  am- 
plifying power  is  not  too  great,  is  that  of  the  roughened 
surface  of  enchased  silver,  which  thus  presents  small  sur- 
faces for  reflection  in  a  vast  variety  of  directions,  and  thus 
renders  the  light  that  tai\t  upon  them  from  the  sun  more  or 
less  visible  on  whatever  part  the  sun  may  shine.    All  this 
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Orbit  of  the  moon,  showing  the  lunar  phases. 


in-itself  shows  the  moon  to  be  nrngi,  apart  trom  other  and 
more  striking  evidence.  A  rough  globe,  or  that  which  Is 
nearly  a  globe,  will  present  the  same  p\a»e»  with  those 
which  the  moon  actually  exhibits.  The  sun  being  sup- 
posed to  shine  in  the  direction  downward,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  diagram.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  moon  as 
T«presented  at  the  top  will  have  its  illuminated  portion 
wholly  tnmed  away  from  the  earth,  and  will  ordinarily  be 
nowhere  traced  in  the  sky,  being  dark,  like  the  netc  moon 
in  the  figure.  But  with  the  moon  on  the  opposite  side, 
nearly  all  the  enlightened  portion  will  be  torned  toward 
UK,  and  we  have  the  /ulf  moon.  When  in  the  posi- 
tion represented  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  diagram,  the 
right-hand  half  of  the  moon  will  appear  luminous,  as  in 
the  firtt  quarter.  In  the  opposite  position  it  will  be  the 
left-hand  portion  that  will  shine,  as  in  the  Uut  juarltr/ 
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the  circle  of  the  lunar 

globe  which  divides  the 

light  from  the  dark  part 

bSng  seen  on  its  edge  in 

both  cases,  and  so  would 

appear  as  a  ttraight  edge 

if  toe  moon  were  smooth, 

A  careful    attention  to 

the  representations    of 

the  other  positions  here 

exhibited  will  moreover 

make    it  plain    that  a 

Bufflciently  rough  globe, 

or  approximation  to  a 

globe,    like    the   moon, 

will  present  the  various 
pkatea  represented     in 

the  diagram  in  their  ap- 
propriate positions ;  the 
globular  form  andrough- 
ed  sorfaoe  being  by  these 
very  circumstances 

clearly  made  out. 

Sidereal  and  Sifnodi- 
eal  BevolutionM  of  the 
Moon,  —  Let  the    posi-  _ 

tions   of  the   sun,  the  Sidereal  and  synodtcal  revolutions 
moon,  and  the  earth,  re-  of  the  moon, 

spectively,  be  those  represented  and  marked  in  the  figure. 
Then  if  the  earth  were  stationary  as  respects  a  revolution 


around  the  sun,  the  moon,  having  left  the  position  here 
shown,  and  revolved  around,  will  just  have  completed  an 
entire  revolution,  when  it  returns  to  its  first  position.  Such 
a  complete  revolution  is  termed  a  eidereal  revolution,  the 
distinguishing  term  being  derived  from  the  Latin  tidu;  a 
"  star,"  for  it  would  also  mark  very  aoourately  the  time 
elapsed  from  the  date  when  the  heavenly  body  was  opposite 
to  any  star  until  it  retamed  opposite  to  the  same  star  again. 
3ut  now,  if  the  moon,  thus  circumstanced,  while  it  is  re- 
volving as  already  described,  move  also  with  its  central 
body,  the  earth,  to  2,  the  position  on  the  left,  then, 
when  in  the  position  immediately  beneath  that  cen- 
tral body,  like  that  marked  moon  at  position  1,  it 
will  not  yet  be,  as  before,  in  line  with  the  ran  in  the 
middle,  but  must  revolve  a  considerable  distance 
farther  (ttom  m  to  a)  to  come  into  the  direction  of 
the  ttin  ;  as  was  the  cose  at  first.  Now  this,  which 
thus  represents  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon 
from  sun  to  sun  again,  is  styled  the  •ytiodical  revo- 
lution of  the  moon ;  and  (he  same  term  is  applied 
in  the  case  of  other  satellites  and  of  planets,  etc., 
the  appellation  being  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
— aw,  "  together,"  and  iUt,  "  pathway."  And  as 
it  is  the  position  with  respect  to  the  tun  that,  as 
already  shown,  determines  the  phatei  of  the  moon, 
the  series  of  the  varioos  phases  or  "changes" 
will  be  completed  in  a  tj/noaical  revolution,  which 
is  hence  denominated  a  lunation  or  lunar  month. 
The  respective  lengths  of  the  sidereal  and  the 
synodical  revolutions  are  very  nearly  as  follows, 
that  of  the  synodical  being  the  mean  or  average 
length: 

Sidereal  revolution ild.      Ik,     43m. -)-. 

Synodioal  revolution 29        12        41     +. 

Now,  as  we  have  thus  a  sidereal  revolotion  (from 
star  to  star)  and  a  synodical  revolution  (from  sun 
to  sun  or  other  apparently  moving  body),  so  on  a 
smaller  scale  of  rotation  of  the  moon  or  other  heav- 
enly body,  or  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axi§,  we  have 
a  ridereal  day  (firom  a  star  to  the  same  again), 
and  a  tolar  day  (tmtu  snn  to  sun),  the  latter,  as  in 
the  other  case,  longer  than  the  former. 

Bright  and  Dark  Spott  on  the  Svr/aee  of  the  Moon. 
— Liinar  Uountaint. — The  moon,  even  at  the  time  of 

ftill  moon,  is  far  ftam  appearing  everywhere  equally  bright. 

Dark  spots  are  readily  discernible  even  by  the  bare  eye. 

The  most  simple  explanation  of  this  is,  that  some  portions  of 

the  moon  refiect  light  less  copiously  than  do  others.    The 
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general  appearanee  of  the  spotted  surface  at  the  time  of  fall 
moon  is  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving.  At  this  very 
time  scarcely  any  thadoust  are  discernible.  For  the  sun 
then,  as  we  may  say,  looks  upon  the  moon  very  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  we  view  the  moon  our- 
selves ;  so  that  what  it  hidden  from  him  (t .  e.  is  in  shade)  is 
concealed  ft'om  us.  The  appearance  of  the  dark  portion 
is,  in  its  conformation  as  well  as  its  extent  in  latitude 
and  longitude,  not  wholly  unlike  our  eastern  hemisphere, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  antfaor  of  this  article  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
their  meeting  in  1852.  An  examination  of  the  dark  spots 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure  will  enable  one  to  trace 
a  rode  resemblance  to  a  short,  thick-set  human  figure,  with 
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»n  inordinately  largs  head  covered  with  a  apeciea  of  hel- 
met— "  the  man  in  the  moon."  Baron  Humboldt  remarlia 
that  "  the  apota  on  the  moon,  in  which  Weatern  nationa 
thought  they  could  make  out  a  face,  repreaent,  in  the 
view  of  the  Indiana,  a  roebuck  or  a  hare ;  nence,  the  San- 
akrit  namea  of  the  moon  'roe-bearer'  {mrigadkara)  or 
'  hare-bearer '  {m'tabhrit)."  { Conw,  Tol.  iii,  pt  ii.,  note 
6«5.) 

Why  the  Mooit  alwayt  prttenU  nearly  the  $ame  Face  to  the 
Earih. — Some  have  haatily  auppoaed  and  confidently  aa- 
aerted  that  tbia  waa  beeauee  the  moon  had  no  rotation  about 
an  axia  of  her  own.  But  a  very  aimple  illustration  will 
readily  show  that  euoh  a  aupposition  will  entirely  fail  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon  in  queation.  Let  a  peraon  be 
aeatod  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  wnile  another  walka  around 
him,  the  latter  facing  always  in  the  same  general  direction 
— aay,  for  example,  toward  the  north.  Such  being  the  ar- 
rangement, when  the  traveller  around  the  room  haa  arrived 
at  the  middle  of  the  northern  aide  of  the  apartment,  then, 
alwaya  looking  north,  he  will  have  his  back  turned  to  the 
man  remaining  immovable  at  the  centre.  But  when  in  the 
oourae  of  his  march  the  man  moving  around  the  other,  but 
atill  looking  north,  haa  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  west 
side  of  the  apartment,  he  will  present  the  riglu  tide  of  kit 
fact  in  profile  to  the  man  at  the  centre ;  at  the  middle  of 
the  aouth  aide  the  full  face  of  the  moving  man  will  be  di- 
rected to  hia  friend  at  the  centre ;  at  the  middle  of  the  eaat 
side  of  the  apartment  it  will  be  the  left  tide  of  the  face  that 
will  be  shown  tn  profile  to  the  man  at  the  centre ;  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  north  aide  the  back  of  the  moving  man  will 
be  turned  aa  before.  The  oaee  here  realised  will  be  that  of  a 
body  revolving  about  another,  but  having  no  rotation  about 
an  axis  of  its  own.  All  tidei  of  the  non-rotating  body  will 
in  their  torn  be  viaible  to  the  spectator  aituated  in  the  po- 
aition  of  the  central  body.  Bat  thia  ia  preciaely  the  re- 
verae  of  what  happena  in  the  caae  of  the  moon,  our  aatel- 
lite  confessedly  preaenting  always  nearly  the  tame  face  to 
the  earth.  A  little  variation  of  these  conditions  would 
make  the  comparison  more  aooarate.  The  central  body 
and  the  non-rotating  but  revolving  body  should  both  be 
borne  along  together  around  a  more  diatant  centre,  aa 
though  both  the  men  in  the  oaae  supposed  had  been 
amoothly  carried  along  in  some  aailing  veaael  moving  in  a 
larger  carve.  But  thia  latter  ciroumatance  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  result.  All  sides  of  the  non-rotating  body 
would,  in  the  end,  have  been  viaible  from  the  central  poai- 
tion.  It  la  plain,  then,  that  the  phenomenon  in  question 
ia  not  to  be  explained  by  the  hypotheaia  that  the  moon  baa 
HO  rotation  upon  an  axia  of  her  own. 

Next  let  the  caae  be  considered  in  which  the  revolving 
body  haa  the  mnu  face  conatantly  kept  turned  toward  the 
central  body.  Saoh  will  be  the  ease  if  the  two  bodies  be 
fastened  together  by  a  wellnigh  inflexible  rod,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  two  balla  of  a  dnmb-bell.  When  one  of 
these  is  revolved  around  the  other,  the  revolving  l>aU  will 
have  every  side  very  nearly  presented  I'nX  once  in  every  di- 
rection around  the  whole  circuit  of  toe  aky — i.  e.  the  re- 
volving Iwdy  will  be  turned  Just  ones  around  its  own  axis 
in  the  fame  time  in  which  it  completee  ite  revolution  aroand 
the  central  body.  Now,  let  the  connecting  bar  be  removed, 
and  the  revolving  body  itself  rotate  once  in  the  eelfeame 
time  aa  before,  and  the  aame  effect  will  be  produced — viz. 
of  keeping  nearly  the  tame  tide  of  the  revolving  body 
turned  toward  the  central  body.  Thia,  with  the  auperadded 
condition  that  both  bodies  are  together  borne  around  the 
sun,  ia  then  the  caae  of  the  moon  with  one  aide  constantly 
turned  nearly  toward  us.  Our  limita  will  not  permit  a 
more  particular  analyaia  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  MooWe  Libratione. — If  the  rotation  about  the  moon'a 
axia  and  her  revolution  in  her  orbit  were  both  uniform  mo- 
tions, and  so  that  the  one  always  kept  pace  with  the  other, 
then  aa  regards  the  eastern  and  the  western  edgea  of  the 
moon  they  would  alwaya  remain  the  aame,  the  middle  of 
the  face  turned  toward  us  being  continually  the  aame. 
But  as  the  moon  sometimes  revolves  fntter  in  her  orbit 
than  at  other  times,  the  uniform  eastern  motion  around  her 
axis  will  then/"i7  to  keeppace  with  the  motion  of  revolu- 
tion, and  thus  somewhat  leee  of  the  eaeteni  aide  be  seen  than 
uaual,  or  more  of  the  icestent  side ;  and  when  the  movement 
of  revolution  ia  too^  alow,  then  more  of  the  eaatern  aide. 
The  moon,  then,  from  timo  to  time  will  aeem  to  have 
oacillated,  in  these  respects,  like  the  beam  of  a  balance ; 
and  thia  ia  termed  the  libration  in  longitude.  Then,  as 
the  moon,  in  her  inclined  orbit,  is  sometimes  seen  to  the 
eoHth  of  our  own  orbit  around  the  sun  ( vis.  the  ecliptic),  we 
then  look  over  and  beyond  the  N.  pole  of  the  moon,  as  the 
sun  looks  over  and  beyond  the  N.  pole  of  the  earth  in  our 
northern  summer.  And  when  the  moon  ia  seen  to  the  north 
of  the  ecliptic,  we  look  over  and  beyond  the  S.  pole  of 
the  moon.     All  this  takes  place  with  the  axis  of  rotation 
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tie  itself.  The  moon  thus  seems  to  have  a  balancing  mo- 
tion alternately  toward  the  S.  and  toward  the  N. :  and 
this  ia  the  librntion  in  latitude.  Laatly,  when  the  moon  is 
not  actually  in  the  senith,  we,  standing  upon  the  earth  in- 
stead of  at  its  centre,  have  our  central  point  of  view  of  the 
moon's  disk  higher  up  than  it  would  be  if  we  could  look 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  And  so  we  look  over  and 
beyond  what  woald  be  the  upper  edge  as  seen  from  the 
earth'a  centre ;  and  as  this  eflfect  has  its  varieties  repeated 
every  day,  or  rather  a  little  longer  space  of  time,  we  have 
in  all  thia  a  third  deacription  of  libration,  atyled  the  diur- 
nal libration.  Here,  as  before,  our  limita  will  not  permit 
a  more  particular  analyaia  of  the  phenomena. 

Portiont  of  the  Moon*e  Surface  brought  into  view  by  tie 
varioue  Libration: — According  to  M.  Arago,  these  enable 
us  to  see  altogether  I'^ths  of  the  moon's  aurfaee.  But  the 
parta  thua  brought  into  view  are  very  much  foreshortened 
by  being  aeen  so  near  to  the  edge  of  the  diak.  Of  courae, 
•^^  of  the  surface  remain  always  invisible. 

Length  of  the  Moon*t  Sidereal  2)ay,  and  alto  of  her  Solar 
Say. — As  the  moon's  rotation  about  her  axis  nearly  keeps 
pace  with,  and  ia  the  end  completed  in,  the  aame  time  with 
her  revolution  around  the  earth  (but  on  a  amaller  scale), 
her  sidereal  day  is  thus  more  than  27  days  long.  And  aa 
her  solar  day  will  be  determined  by  aimilar  ohangea  to  those 
which  gave  na  the  phatet  of  the  moon,  aa  heretofore,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  aolar  day  will  laat  a  whole  lunation, 
or  lunar  month  of  more  than  20  days.  Then,  aa  there  ia 
but  little  variety  in  the  duration  of  daylight,  the  moon's 
axis  being  nearly  perpendicnlar  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
instead  of  being  considerably  inclined,  aa  ia  true  oi^  the 
earth's  axis,  the  duration  of  daylight  is  almost  everywhere 
nearly  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  (dark)  night  for  a  like  in- 
terval of  time. 

Hat  the  Moon  any  Limnd  on  her  Surface  t  or  hat  the  any 
Atmotphere  t — Both  of  these  questions  seem  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative  by  the  absence  of  the  appropriate  phe- 
nomena. Were  there  large  collections  of  liquid  there,  the 
outline  of  light  and  shade  (the  boundary  or  limit  between 
day  and  night,  called  the  terminator)  woald  at  the  quarters 
appear  as  a  straight  line,  aa  has  heretofore  been  intimated. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  terminator  is  visibly  somewhat 
ragged  in  its  outline,  even  in  the  case  of  the  large  dark 
spots,  which  were  anciently  supposed  to  be  seas,  and  were 
so  named;  which  names  are  atill  continued.  The  light 
from  theae,  moreover,  ia  polarised  in  a  way  that  would,  be 
true  of  a  rough  surface  of  a  aolid.  Theae  great  plateaus, 
however,  appear  aa  if  they  had  been  formed  by  the  cooling 
of  what  waa  heretofore  liquid.  Some  of  them  appecLr,  at 
times  at  least,  of  a  greeniah-gray  tint,  which  is  deeper 
where  the  sun  is  lower.  If  the  moon  have  any  atmosphere, 
it  must  be  very  rare,  as  scarcely  anything  like  the  refrao- 
tion  or  absorption  of  light  can  ordinarily  be  discerned 
when  the  moon  occults  a  star.    (See  OocoLT^Tioa.)    And 
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liBst  quarter  of  the  moon. 

nothing  like  clouds  can  be  asserted  to  have  been  seen.  The 
steep  mountains,  of  which  there  are  many,  shine  in  the 
morning  light  at  sunrise  with  a  surpassing  brilliancy ;  the 
early  morning  to  them  has  the  brightness  of  noon.  £. 
Neisson,  Esq.,  has  recently  sapposod  that  he  found  traces 
of  a  lunar  atmosphere  having  a  density  ^gth  of  that  of 
the  earth.  "  If  then,"  says  Baron  Humboldt,  "  the  moon 
ia  without  any  gaaeoua  envelope,  the  entire  absenoe  of  any 
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thence,  to  b«  proJMtad  agkinit  a  sky  idmott  black  in  th< 
daytime.  No  undulation  of  air  can  there  convey  Bound, 
long,  or  speech.  The  moon,  to  our  imagination,  which 
lovea  to  soar  into  regions  inaooessible  to  full  research,  is  a 
desert  There  silence  remains  unbroken."  ( Cannot,  vol.  iii. 
part  ii.,  p.  358.) 

Lmtar  Mountaiiu. — The  existence  of  these  is  not  a  matter 
of  mere  conjecture.  The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  tip  their 
tops  as  with  silver  as  he  looks  upon  their  elevated  sum- 
mits before  he  enlightens  the  regions  below ;  and  so  they 
appear  like  islands  in  the  yet  dark  portions,  as  is  seen 
in  the  engraving.  Fig.  5,  of  the  moon  in  her  last  quar- 
ter. And  when  the  lower  portions  of  the  mountains 
also  become  enlightened  before  the  surrounding  regions, 
the  whole  slant-height  portion  of  the  mountain  is  projected, 
so  as  to  intrude  upon  those  dark  regions  and  present  an 
exaggerated  roughness.  Then,  the  shadows  or  both  ele- 
vated and  of  inordinately  depressed  portions  have  all  the 
characteristics,  at  all  hours  of  the  lunar  day,  that  they 
ought  to  have. 

In  the  engraving  that  follows  we  have  a  representation 
of  the  huge  "  crater "  Copernicus   as   it  appeared  when 
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View  of  Copernicus. 

modelled  in  aooordanoe  with  accurate  measurements,  and 
then  photographed — all  by  Mr.  Nasmyth. 

Special  Form  of  the  Lymar  Mountain: — This  is  specifi- 
cally that  of  the  crater  (and  its  surroundings)  of  an  enor- 
mous volcano.  The  features  are  altogether  those  which 
might  be  due  to  voloanio  action.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
moon  the  effects  of  such  an  action  could  hardly  have  been 
other  than  enormous,  the  force  being  supposed  the  same  as 
on  the  earth.  For  gravity,  as  heretofore  stated,  is  six  times 
as  feeble  at  the  surface  of  the  moon  as  it  is  here,  the  mean 
density  of  the  material  there  is  not  very  much  more  than 
one-half  as  great,  and  there  is  almost  no  atmosphere  to 
resist.  "  In  Lord  Roase's  magnificent  reflector  the  flat 
bottom  of  the  crater  called  Albategnius  is  seen  to  bo  strewed 
with  blocks,  not  risible  in  inferior  telescopes,  while  the  ex- 
terior ridge  of  another  ( Aristyllus)  is  all  hatched  over  with 
deep  gullies  radiating  towards  its  centre."  (Chambers's 
X>ftrriplice  Attrotiomi/,  p.  77.)  The  height  of  these  moun- 
tains is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  sise  of  so  small 
a  globe  as  the  moon.  Thus,  DSrfel  and  Leibniti,  according 
to  Miidler,  are  24,300  English  feet  in  height;  Newton, 
"  where  a  part  of  the  deep  excavation  is  never  shone  upon, 
either  by  the  light  of  the  sun  or  that  of  the  earth,"  22,822 
English  fcot;  and  the  same  is  the  height  X>f  Casatus,  E. 
of  Newton.  Mouotainsi  on  the  earth,  in  the  same  ratio 
to  its  diameter,  would  be  not  far  from  eighteen  miles 
high.  Then,  as  to  their  extent  otherwise,  Oalileo  was  re- 
minded by  them  of  the  configuration  of  entire  countries 
sarronnded  by  mountains.  Some  of  them  have  diameters 
of  from  100  to  120  English  miles. 

Heal  of  the  Moon. — The  heat  of  the  moon's  surface,  ez- 

{»oged  for  more  than  a  fortnight  to  a  bright  sun  in  a  cloud- 
ess  sky,  must  be  very  considerable.  Sir  John  Herschel 
estimates  that  it  may  possibly  exceed  that  of  boiling  water. 
The  radiation  of  heat  received  from  its  surface  has  been 
measured  by  a  delicate  thermo-electric  pile. 

Ii  the  Moon  habitable — tluit  if,  thevitibte  portion  of  it? 
— Neither  vegetable  nor  animal  life,  such  as  that  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  oould,  as  it  would  seem,  e.\ist 
whore  not  only  such  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  to  be 
found,  but  where  there  is  neither  atmosphere  nor  liquid. 
But  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  invisible 


portion  of  the  moon  may  be  lower  than  the  part  which  we 
see,  it  has  been  concluded  that  liquids  and  a  gaseous 
envelope  may  have  both  run  to  the  lower  level  on  that 
side. 

Doee  the  Moon  inJlHenee  the  Weather  t — This  might  seem 
somewhat  like  a  question  whether  the  moon,  oonspicnous 
as  her  influence  on  the  tide  is,  does  not  also  influence  the 
mighty  currents  of  the  ocean,  in  which  the  tide,  unless 
when  crowded  into  narrow  channels,  etc.,  is  but  as  a  ripple. 
The  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  weather  seems  to  be 
but  slight,  and  after  careful  investigation  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  unless  it  bo,  indeed,  that  the  low  heat  radiated 
from  the  moon  may  have  some  influence  in  the  absorption 
of  vapor,  giving  the  clouds  a  tendency  to  disappear  at  the 
time  of  fnll  moon.  (See  Sir  J.  Uerschel's  OutUuei  of  Ai- 
tronomy,  11th  ed.,  art.  432.) 

The  Harvest  Moon. — The  moon  every  month  rises  suc- 
cessively after  comparatively  short  intervals  of  time  when 
in  that  part  of  her  orbit  which  is  least  inclined  to  ourhor- 
iion.  This,  in  Beptember,  is  about  the  time  ot  full  moon, 
and  the  same  is  measurably  the  case  in  August.  The  full 
moon  thus  favored  is  styled  the  "  harvest  moon." 

Are  any  Chongee  of  the  Moon'e  Surface  note  taking pleiee  T 
— Something  of  the  kind  has  been  more  than  suspected  in 
the  instance  of  the  spot  Linn^.  If  real,  the  changes  would 
seem  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  most  simple  way  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  sides  of  the  deep  crater  there.  To  sup- 
pose, as  has  been  supposed,  that  a  viscous  material  may 
nave  exuded  from  the  interior,  involres  a  twofold  hypoth- 
esis, difficult  to  establish. 

Earih-Light. — An  examination  of  the  diagram  of  the 
phases  will  show  that  when  the  moon  is  a  new  or  nearly 
new  moon  to  us,  the  earth  is  occupying  the  place  of  a  very 
large  full  moon,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  moon.  The  light  re- 
fleeted  from  the  earth,  made  ruddy  by  passing  three  times 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  shows  us  what  is  termed 
the  old  moon  in  the  arms  of  the  new,  by  making  the  part 
of  the  moon  visible  which  is  not  then  in  sunshine. 

Changes  in  the  Moon  in  Ancient  Timet. — The  moon  not 
only  seems  to  exhibit  traces  of  some  changes  such  as  geol- 
ogy has  made  out  as  having  occurred  on  the  earth,  but 
also,  as  insisted  upon  by  the  author  of  this  article  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  National  Academy  some  years 
ago,  of  a  change  lubteguent  to  any  such  as  geology  makes 
known,  the  surface  having  very  extensively  cracked  open, 
and  the  fissures  partly  filled  up;  while  a  white  material 
would  seem  to  have  exuded,  which  now  forms  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains.  Other  strata  are  thus  cut  through. 
Something  like  this  view,  entertained  in  a  modified  way 
by  others,  seems  to  be  gaining  credit.       S.  Alexaiideb. 

Moon,  tp.  of  Allegheny  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1230. 

Moon,  tp.  of  Beaver  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  VSS. 

Moo'ner,  tp.  of  Phillips  co.,  Ark.    Fop.  300. 

Mooney,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  1260. 

Moon's,  tp.  of  Newberry  oo.,  8.  C.    Pop.  1513. 

Moon'stone,  a  variety  of  adularia,  or  transparent 
potash-feldspar  {orthoctate),  so  called  because  when  pol- 
ished it  presents  an  opalescent  appearance  due  to  its  in- 
ternal chatoyant  or  pearly  reflections.  A  variety  of  oligo- 
clase  occasionally  presents  a  similar  appearance.  (See 
Feldspau  and  Obthoclase.)  E.  C.  H.  Dav. 

Moorashki'no,  a  v.  of  Russia,  government  of  Nithnee- 
Novgorod,  has  extensive  tanneries,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
leather  and  dyed  lambskins. '  Pop.  6500. 

Moor'croft  (William),  b.  in  Lancashire,  England, 
about  1780,-  was  engaged  in  surgical  studies  at  Liverpool 
when  his  attention  was  directed  to  an  epizootic  disease 
which  had  attacked  the  horses,  and  giving  the  subject  his 
entire  attention,  be  studied  in  Paris  and  became  one  of  the 
earliest  veterinary  surgeons  in  England.  He  went  to  India 
in  1803  as  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Compnny's 
stud  in  Bengal,  and  being  of  an  adventurous  disposition 
made  two  daring  journeys  to  Balkh  and  Bokhara  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  in  the  disguise  of  a  Hindoo  pilgrim  (1812  and 
1819).  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Hima- 
layas and  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys  of  Chinese  Tnr- 
tary.  On  a  third  journey  into  Central  Asia  he  d.  at  And- 
khui,  between  Bokhara  and  Cabool,  of  malignant  fever, 
Aug.  27,  1825.  His  papers  were  recovered  by  Alexander 
Burns,  and  his  Travels  were  edited  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson 
in  1841. 

Moore,  county  of  Central  North  Carolina.  Area,  650 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  has  a  fertile 
soil.  Live-stock,  com,  and  tobacco  are  staple  products. 
Flour  is  the  leading  article  of  manufacture.  The  county 
has  valuable  iron  ores  and  beds  of  excellent  Triassic  coal. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Western  K.  R.  of  North  Carolina. 
Cap.  Carthage.     Pop.  12,0^^,,^^^  ^y  V^OOg IC 
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Moore)  oounty  of  Tennearce,  orguiixed  ■ince  the  oen- 
sns  of  1870.    It  ii  in  the  S.  E.  oentnl  part  of  the  State. 

JHoore,  tp.  of  Sanihu  oo.,  Mich.    Pop.  112. 

MoorC)  tp.  of  Oregon  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  921. 

Moore,  tp.  of  Shannon  oo.,  Ho.    Pop.  284. 

Moore,  tp.  of  Northampton  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  8938. 

Moore  (Altred),  b.  in  Brunswiek  oo.,  N.  C,  May  21, 
1755 ;  waa  edaeated  in  Boston ;  served  in  the  Berolution- 
ary  war  with  much  credit;  waa  chosen  attorney-general  of 
North  Carolina  in  1790,  and,  though  he  had  never  read 
law,  he  soon  mastered  its  principles ;  beoame  a  judge  in 
1798,  and  was,  1799-1805,  an  associate  justioe  of  the  U.  S. 
Snpreme  Conrt.    D.  at  Belfont,  N.  C,  Oct.  15, 1810. 

Moore  (Axnnsw),  b.  in  South  Carolina;  became  a 
lawyer  of  Perry  oo.,  Ala.;  was  often  in  the  legislature, 
and  was  Speaker  1843-45 :  was  a  judge  in  a  State  circuit 
oourt  1851-57  ;  governor  of  Alabama  1857-61 ;  called  the 
oonvontion  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
also  sent  troops  to  seiie  the  U.  S.  forts  at  Peosaoola. 

Moore  (Benjahih),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Newtown, L.  I.,  Oct.  It, 
1748;  graduated  in  1788  at  King's  College,  N.  Y.;  took 
holy  orders  in  1774  in  England;  was  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  ohuroh,  N.  Y.,  1774-1800:  became  rector  in  ISOO; 
Protestant  Episoopal  bishop  of  New  York  1801 ;  was  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Colombia  College,  and  its 
president  1800-11.    D.  at  Oreenwich,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27, 1816. 

Moore  (Charles  Wbitlocc),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar. 
29,  1801 ;  became  connected  in  1822  with  the  Masonic 
order,  in  which  he  attained  the  highest  degrees ;  was  for 
thirty-four  years  recording  secretary  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  Massachusetts ;  edited  the  Mnnnie  Mirrur  1825,  the 
Amnranth  1828,  and  commenced  in  1841  the  pnblioation 
of  the  Fmwm90n*9  Monthly  Jfayaziae,  which  he  has  sinoe 
conducted ;  fonnded  Zion't  Herald  in  1823,  and  published 
several  Masonic  manuals. 

Moore  (CLEVEirr  Clarke),  LL.D.,  son  of  Bishop  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  b.  at  New  York  July  15, 1779 ;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1798;  in  1821  beoame  professor  of 
biblical  learning  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary; 
afterwards  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Clreek,  and  then  of 
Oriental  and  Oreek  literature.  Author  of  a  Hebrew  and 
Oreek  lexicon  (1809),  a  volume  of  poems  (1844),  Oeorge 
Cattriot  (1850),  and  of  the  well-known  ballad  Th*  Night 
before  CKrithnat,  etc. ;  also  published  two  volnmea  of  his 
father's  sermons.     D.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Jnly  10,  1863. 

Moore  (Edwih  Ward),  b.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1811 ; 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1825 ;  had  become  first 
lieutenant  in  1836,  when  be  was  engaged  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas  to  organise  a  squadron  for  that  republic, 
and  succeeded  in  fitting  out  at  Mew  Orleans  two  small  ves- 
sels of  war,  with  which  he  defeated  and  dispersed  the 
Mexican  fleet  of  eight  vessels,  including  two  steamers,  in 
a  series  of  engagements  in  the  Bay  of  Camp£ohe  1843. 
Notwithstanding  his  gallantry.  Com.  Moore  was  dismissed 
the  service  by  Pros.  Houston  for  disobedienue  to  orders, 
but  the  Texan  congress  indemnified  him  for  pecuniary 
losses  and  granted  him  a  large  tract  of  land.  He  subse- 
quently resided  many  years  in  New  York  City,  engaged 
in  mechanical  experiments  and  inventions,  and  d.  there 
Oct.  5, 1865. 

Moore  (BBAiiMug  Darwin),  b.  at  Winsted,  Conn.,  Sept. 
SO,  1802;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  1830-33;  held 
Congregational  pastorates  at  Natick,  Mass.,  1833-38,  at 
Barre,  Mass.,  1840-42;  edited  the  Botton  Rerordtr  1844- 
46,  the  Botton  Beporier  1846-49,  the  CongngoHonalitt 
1849-51 ;  edited  also  the  Old  Colony  and  Mauaehtuetf 
Bnji  Record,  published  by  the  State ;  took  a  position  in  the 
Boston  custom-house  1861.  Author  of  L\fe-Se»nn  in  Mit- 
$ion  Fieldt  (1857)  and  other  works. 

Moore  (Fraxk),  b.  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dee.  17,  1828,  a 
son  of  Jacob  Bailey  Moore ;  published  Sonqt  and  Balladt 
of  the  American  Rrmlution  (1856),  Cyclopmdia  of  American 
Eloquence  (1857),  The  Rebellion  Record  {11  vols.,  8vo,  1862- 
68),  and  other  volumes,  mostly  containing  matter  designed 
as  materials  for  future  history;  was  for  a  time  secretary  of 
legation  at  Paris. 

Moore  (Uabriil),  b.  in  Stokes  co.,  N.  C;  was  H.  C. 
from  Alabama  1822-29;  governor  of  Alabama  1829-31; 
U.  S.  Senator  1831-37.     D.  in  1844  at  Caddo,  Tex. 

Moore  (Oeoror  H.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Apr. 
20,  1823 ;  graduated  at  New  York  University  1843 ;  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Sooiety  1841-49 ; 
became  librarian  in  1849.  Author  of  Treaeon  of  Charlee 
Lee  (1860),  Employment  of  Negroee  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army  (1862),  Hittory  of  Slavery  in  ttamaehueelte  (1866), 
Bietory  of  the  Jurieprndenee  of  JVew  yori,  eto.  He  is  a 
son  of  Jacob  Bailey  Moore,  the  historian,  and  ia  now  in 
charge  of  the  Lenox  Library. 


Moore  (Sir  Herrt),  Bart.,  b.  in  Jamaioa  in  1713;  be- 
came gavernor  of  Jamaica  in  1756;  received  a  baronetcy 
for  suppressing  a  slave  Insurreetion ;  was  go%-emor  of  New 
York  1764-69. 

Moore  (Heitrt),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1751 ;  joined 
the  Methodists  in  1799 ;  preached  as  a  revivalist  seven! 
years  in  Ireland;  became  the  confidential  associate  of 
John  Wesley  during  his  later  years,  and  published  a  Lift 
of  John  and  Charlee  Wenley,  and  Memoirt  of  their  Family 
(1824).  He  was  the  last  aurvivor  of  the  ministers  ordained 
by  Wesley.     D.  in  1843. 

Moore  (Hbxrt  Eaton),  son  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Moore,  b.  at 
Andover,  N.  H.,  July  21,  1803 ;  was  apprenticed  as  a 
printer  to  his  brother,  the  eminent  antiquarian  writer; 
edited  a  newspaper  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  1825-26 ;  beceme 
a  teacher  of,  and  an  adept  in,  musical  science ;  published 
a  Mneical  Catechiem,  the  Merrimack  Collection  of  Inatni- 
mental  JTiMiV,  the  New  Hampehire  Collection  of  Church 
Mueic,  the  Northern  Hnrp,  and  other  popular  collections. 
D.  at  E.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  23,  1841.— His  brother, 
JoH.y  Weeks  Moore,  b.  at  Andover  Apr.  II,  1807,  also  be- 
came a  printer ;  edited  the  Bellows  Falls  Gazette  for  ser- 
eral  years ;  published  A  Complete  Eueyelopmdia  of  Matie 
(1854)  and  other  works  on  the  aubjoot. 

Moore  (Jacob  Bailbt,  Jr.),  b.  at  Andover,  N.  H..  Oct 
31, 1797,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Moore,  U.  S.  army  (i772- 
1813),  a  musical  composer  and  song-writer,  and  brother 
of  Henry  Eaton  Moore  and  of  John  Weeks  Moore  (b.  Apr. 
II,  1807).  both  authors  and  musical  writers  of  distinction. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Moore  beoame  a  partner  and  brother-in-law  of 
Hon.  Isaac  Hill ;  was  long  a  printer  and  journalist  of 
New  Hampshire;  librarian  of  the  New  York  Historiul 
Society  1845-48;  postmaster  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  18tS- 
52 ;  waa  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Hietorical  Colleelioni  of 
Neie  Hampshire  (1822-24),  author  of  Memoire  of  ..4in«r- 
leaa  Oovemora  (1846),  Oaxetteer  of  New  ffamp»hire,  and 
valuable  works  of  local  history.  D.  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
Sept.  1,  1853. 

Moore  (Jesse  Hailb),  b.  near  Lebanon,  St.  Clair  cc, 
ni.,  Apr.  22,  1817 ;  graduated  at  MoKendree  College  Aug., 
1842 ;  was  teaoher  two  years  at  Nashville.  III.,  when  he  I 
was  appointed  principal  of  Qeorgetown  Seminary ;  lioenssd  | 
to  preach  in  1846,  he  accepted  in  1848  the  pastorate  of  the 
M.  E.  ohuroh  at  Shelbyville;  was  prinoipaf  of  Paris  Semi- 
nary 1848-54,  and  president  of  Quinoy  College  1854-5(; 
then  for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  M.  S.  ohurch  at  Car- 
linsville.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  located  at 
Decatur.  Resigning  his  charge  in  1862,  he  raised  the 
115th  Illinois  Vols.,  which  he  commanded  ait  Chickamauga,  ' 
Tunnel  Hill,  Resaea,  etc.,  at  Franklin,  Nashville,  and  sob- 
sequent  pursuit  of  Hood,  part  of  the  time  in  command  of 
a  brigade :  brevet  brigadier-general  1865 ;  was  presiding 
elder  of  Decatur  district,  Illinois  conference,  in  1868,  when 
he  was  elected  to  Congress ;  re-eleoted  in  1870. 

Moore  (Jorn),  M.D.,  b.  at  Stiriing,  Scotland,  in  1730; 
studied  medicine  and  surgery  at  Glasgow,  London,  Paris, 
and  in  Holland ;  waa  for  a  time  physician  to  the  British 
embasay  in  Paris ;  spent  five  years  in  travels  as  medical 
attendant  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton :  settled  at  LondoD 
1778;  published  in  1779  and  1781  his  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  passed  through  seven  editions,  and  in  1789  a 
very  successful  novel,  Zeluco,  the  work  by  which  he  is  beet 
remembered.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  witness  of  some  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  during  a  residence  at 
Paris  in  1792,  wrote  two  works  upon  that  subject,  and  two 
other  novels,  which  were  much  less  successful  than  Zeluco, 
He  edited  Smollett's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author  (1797), 
and  d.  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  Feb.  20,  1802.  Dr.  Hoore 
was  an  early  friend  of  Buma,  and  wa^  father  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  killed  at  Corunna.  A  uniform  edition  of  his  Workt 
was  published  by  Robert  Anderson,  with  a  prefatory  me- 
more  (7  vols.,  1820). 

Moore  (Sir  Jork),  K.  B.,  ion  of  John  Moore,  M.  D.,h.  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  Nov.  13, 1761 ;  entered  the  army  in  1776; 
served  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  America,  and  the  West  In- 
dies, and  sat  in  Parliament  for  a  time ;  was  gavernor  of  8L 
Lucia  1796-97 ;  served  in  Ireland  1798 ;  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  Netherlands  1799;  served  In  Egypt,  and  became 
major-general  and  K.  B.  1801 ;  served  afterwards  in  Swe- 
den (1808)  as  envoy  and  oommander  of  the  British  contin- 
gent; took  (Oct.  6,  1808)  chief  command  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  Peninsula,  numbering  23,000,  managing  the 
campaign  against  Napoleon  with  consummate  skill  and 
boldness ;  but  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  to  co-operate 
with  him  oompclled  him  to  fall  baok  npon  Corunna.  Ha 
conducted  the  retreat  with  masteriy  skill.  He  waa  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Corunna  by  a  cannon-shot,  Jan.  18, 1809. 
Thi^  battle  was  an  extremely  spirited  one,  and  the  viotoqr 
waa  elaimed  by  both  side*.  ThoBritiahtroopaatoneetook      , 
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■hip  for  Kngland,  u>d  the  town  w»s  eraouated.  Tkt  Burial 
of  Sir  Jokn  Moort,  by  the  Rev,  Charles  Wolfe,  ha(  im- 
mortalixed  both  its  subject  and  its  author. 

Moore  (Josbph),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1767 ;  was  a  pioneer 
of  Methodism  in  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina ; 
was  sixtjr-flve  years  in  the  ministry,  and  at  his  death  (Feb. 
14,  1851)  was  a  renerated  patriarch  of  the  South  Carolina 
ooDferenee  of  the  H.  E.  Chnroh,  South.     T.  0.  Sdxmbrs. 

Moore  (Martin),  b.  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  Apr.  22,  1790; 
graduated  at  Brown  University  1810;  was  for  thirty  years 
Congregational  pastor  at  Natiok,  and  afterwards  at  Cohas- 
set ;  edited  the  Boston  Jleeordcr  twenty  years ;  was  author 
of  a  Hilary  of  Natieh  (1817)  and  a  Life  of  John  Eliot, 
and  vice-president  of  the  New  England  Qenealogioal  So- 
ciety 1861-68.     D.  at  Cambridge  Mar.  12,  1866. 

Moore  (Natba.niel  F.),  LL.D.,  a  nephew  of  Bishop 
Benjamin  Moore,  b.  at  Newtown,  I<.  I.,  Sec.  25,  1782 ; 
graduated  at  Columbia  Collego  1802;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1805;  became  in  1817  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1835 

firofessor  of  Latin  and  Qreek  in  Columbia  College ;  was  its 
ibrarian  1837-42,  and  its  president  1842-49;  was  author 
of  LeettA'e9  on  the  Greek  Lanffuaije  and  Literature  (1835), 
Ancient  Uineralony  (1834),  an  ffietorical  Sketch  of  Colum- 
bia College  (1846),  and  other  writings. 

Moore  (RtcnAiw  Crahnixq),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York 
Aug.  21,  1762  ;  was  educated  at  King's  College,  N.  T. ; 
went  to  sea ;  became  a  physician  ;  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  1787;  was  pastor  at  Rye,  N.  Y.; 
for  twenty  years  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Staten  Island ; 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  N.Y.,  1809-14;  consecrated  bishop 
of  Virginia  1814.  D.  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  1841. 
(See  Memoir,  by  J.  P.  K.  Hensfaaw.) 

Moore  (Trovax),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  28, 1779, 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents;  was  in  youth  distinguished 
for  his  skill  inlyris  poetry;  studied  at  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity and  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  His  first  volume 
of  poems,  the  Anacreon  (1800),  was  a  success;  the  Poetical 
Worke  of  Tkomae  Little  (1801)  was  vastly  more  popular, 
though  disgraced  by  a  vein  of  licentiousness  whicli  Moore 
lived  to  regret.  He  was  in  the  civil  service  in  the  Ber- 
mudas 1803-04;  made  the  tour  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada; 
married  in  181 1  Bessy  Dyke,  an  actress  and  a  woman  of 
admirable  character.  For  many  years  his  principal  writ- 
ings were  political  satires  in  the  Whig  interest,  full  of  wit 
and  of  general  interest  in  their  own  day,  but  of  small  value 
now,  and  often  disgraced  by  the  repetition  of  scandalous 
■lories  and  innuendoes  regarding  the  private  affaire  of  his 
adversaries.  His  subsequent  works  of  permanent  valoa 
•re  the  Iriek  Melodia  (1807),  Lalla  Rookk  (1817),  Laoet 
of  the  Angelt  (1823),  Life  of  Sheridan  (1825),  The  Spicu- 
ream,  a  romance  (1827),  Life  of  Byron  (1830),  and  the  Hie- 
tory  of  Ireland  (1827-35).  Moore  as  a  song-writer  and 
anaereontic  and  erotic  poet  is  without  a  single  rival  in  the 
English  language.  Uis  muse,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  flew 
in  a  purer  and  serener  air  than  in  his  youth.  For  choice 
diction,  thorough  finish,  wit,  and  melody  few  poets  can 
compare  with  him,  yet  his  topics  are  never  of  the  highest. 
His  thoughts  are  seldom  grand.  Uis  sentiments  are  usu- 
ally generous,  rather  than  noble  or  exalted.  Moore  had 
brilliant  powers  in  conversation,  was  a  talented  singer, 
and  often  sang  his  own  compositions  in  society.  Late  in 
life  his  mental  powers  underwent  a  decline.  D.  at  Sloper- 
ton,  WilU,  Feb.  25,  1852. 

Moore  (William),  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was 
president  of  the  executive  council  aud  ex~offixio  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  1781-82;  his  daughter  Elizabeth  became 
Marohioness  de  Marbois. 

Moore  (Zkphahiah  Swipt),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Palmer,  Mass., 
Nov.  20,  1770;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1793; 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Leicester, 
Mass.,  in  1800,  and  in  1811  professor  of  languages  in  Dart- 
mouth College ;  in  1815  was  president  of  Williams  College, 
and  in  1821  of  Amherst  College.  He  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  natural  sciences.  Overwhelmed  by  the  cares, 
labors,  and  conflicts  attending  the  new  institution,  he  d.  in 
the  second  year  of  his  presidency.  (SeeSprague's  A^inaleof 
the  Amerienn  Pulpit,  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  and  Hietory  of  Amkeret 
College,  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  p.  91.)  W.  S.  Tyler. 

Moore'field,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  0.    Pop.  1268. 

Moorefleld,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Harrison  oo.,  0.,  12 
miles  S.  W.  of  Cadis.    Pop.  of  v.  289;  of  tp.  1117. 

Moorefleld,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hardy  co.,  West  Va.,  on 
the  S.  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  has  2  high  schools,  3 
churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  large  grist-mills,  1  tan- 
nery, 2  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  2676. 

8.  D.  aoRDOR,  £d.  " Weekly  Examiner." 

Moore's  Bridge,  post-tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  oo.,  Ala. 


Moore's  Hill,  post-v.  of  Sparta  tp..  Dearborn  oo., 
Ind.,  near  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  k.,  is  the  seat  of 
Moore's  Hill  College  (Methodist).    Pop.  617. 

Moores'town,  post-v.  of  Chester  tp.,  Burlington  oo., 
N.  J.,  on  the  Camden  and  Burlington  County  R.  R. 

Mooresville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Limestone  co.,  Ala., 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  K.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  165 ;  of 
tp.  2303. 

Mooresville,  post-T.  of  Brown  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  Ind., 
15  miles  S.  W.  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Indianapolis  and 
Vincennes  R.  R.,  has  2  schools,  3  churches,  1  newspaper, 
3  saw-mills,  1  savings  bank,  and  stores.     Pop.  1229. 
A.W.  M A Y  4  J.  H.  Burke,  Eds.  and  Props.  "Enterprisb." 

Mooresville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mo.,  on 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  B.  R.     Pop.  1092. 

Mooresville,  a  t.  of  Harrison  tp.,  Ross  oo.,  0.   Pop.  52. 

Moor- Fowl,  incorrectly  called  Red  Gronse,  a  ptar- 
migan of  the  British  Islands  (Lagopxin  Scaticue),  which  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  British  game-birds.  It 
is  not  only  shot  extensively  by  sportsmen,  but  it  is  snared 
for  market,  and  even  bred  in  confinement  for  food.  It 
is  about  sixteen  inches  long,  mostly  of  a  red-brown  color, 
and  feathered  to  the  toes. 

Moorhead,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clay  eo.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Red  River  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  I  weekly 
newspaper. 

Moor-Hen,  the  OalUnnla  ehloropfu,  a  European,  Af- 
rican, and  Asiatic  wading  bird  of  the  rail  family  (Rallidfe). 
The  moor-hen  swims  well,  and  makes  a  singular  nodding 
motion  with  the  head.  It  is  some  thirteen  inches  long,  ana 
of  a  brown  and  gray  color.  It  is  domesticated,  or  rather 
bred  extensively  in  a  half-domesticated  state,  in  England. 
Its  flesh  is  prised  as  food. 

Moor'land,  tp.  of  Muskegon  eo.,  Mich.    Pop.  194. 

Moorland,  post-r.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Wayne  oo.,  0. 
Pop.  69. 

Moors,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  Mohammedan 
race  who  invaded  the  southern  part  of  Spain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century  a.  d.,  though  by  no  means  accu- 
rately expressing  either  the  character  or  the  genealogy  of 
these  conquerors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  loaders 
of  this  famous  invasion  were  Arabs,  just  as  much  as  those 
who  had  previously  overthrown  Egypt  on  the  West  and 
Persia  on  the  East;  but  as  their  forces  were  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  African  population  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  old  Mauri  of  Mauritttnta,  the  whole  of  the  invaders 
were  oallcd  by  the  popniar  name  of  Moors;  so,  too,  in 
early  English  writers  iHohammedans  are  constantly  thus 
designated.  In  like  manner,  when  Vasco  da  Oama  sacked 
the  sea-coast  cities  of  India,  his  chronicler,  Correa,  calls 
the  unoffending  objects  of  his  cruelties  Moors.  Other 
names  given  to  them  were  Saraceni,  from  Al-Sherki,  the 
Easterns;  Hagareni,  or  the  children  of  Hagar;  and  Ish- 
maelitac,  Ishmaelites.  They  were  a  very  mixed  race,  of  dif- 
ferent African  tribes,  though  principally  the  people  of  Bar- 
bary,but  comprising  also  Numidians,  Phoenicians,  Romans, 
and  Arabs.  In  modem  history  they  appear  first  as  the  al- 
lies of  the  Vandals  in  their  invasion  of  Africa,  and  hence 
at  all  times  as  opposed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire ;  about  A.  D.  707  they  were  finally  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  but  not  without  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  they 
exhibited  the  usual  stubborn  courage  of  a  race  who  had 
never,  oven  by  the  Romans,  been  crushed  out  of  existence. 
The  history  of  their  invasion  of  Spain  is  tbe  simplest  pos- 
sible, and  needs  not,  to  account  for  it,  tbe  poetical  tales 
invented  afterwards.  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths 
(or  rather  Visigoths)  of  Spain,  was  probably  not  worse 
than  his  predecessors,  and  if  be  did  insult  a  daughter  of 
a  Count  Julian,  it  is  probable  he  only  acted  as  any  other 
Visigoth  would  have  acted  had  he  had  the  chance.  Food 
was  scarce  among  the  Berber  tribes;  much  discord  pre- 
vailed in  the  waning  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths ;  the  Jews, 
cruelly  oppressed  by  the  Spanish  rulers,  as  everywhere  else, 
were  for  aiding  any  who  might  help  them;  above  all,  the 
Arab  chiefs,  who  had  swept  the  seaboard  of  Africa  to  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  had  warriors  at  their  disposal  hard 
to  restrain  under  peaceful  bonds,  but  ready  to  undergo  any 
toils  for  the  hope — indeed,  certainty — of  further  plunder. 
Hence,  the  invasion  of  Spain  was  naturally  on  this  wise : 
Musa,  the  Arab  viceroy  of  Western  Africa,  sent  his  freed- 
man  Tirik  A.  D.  711  to  survey  its  southern  provinces,  and 
in  lest  than  one  year  the  whole  of  Andalusia,  then  the  rioh- 
ost  part  of  the  Peninsula,  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  while 
he  had  himself  left  behind  him  for  all  time  a  sure  record 
of  his  prowess,  the  ancient  Calpe,  which  he  had  captured, 
being  named  from  him  OebCI-al-T&rik  (the  hill  of  T&rik), 
now  shortened  into  Gibraltar.    In  the  course  of  the  next 
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lieutenant,  and  for  the  next  five-and-forty  jean  all  Spain, 
except  the  Asturias,  submitted  to  the  rule  of  successive  war- 
riora  with  the  title  of  emire,  the  deputies  of  the  viceroys  of 
Africa.  Many  of  these  men  (the;  were  twenty-one  in  all) 
were  able  administrators,  and  revived  agriculture  and  the 
arts,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  towards  the  close  of 
the  feeble  sway  of  the  Visigoths ;  while  some  of  them  car- 
ried their  arms  into  France,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
establish  there  a  similar  Arab  kingdom.  The  fate  of  per- 
haps their  greatest  leader,  Abd-er-rahman,  and  the  crush- 
ing victory  over  him  in  A.  i>.  732  by  Charles  Martel  in  the 
filains  of  Tours,  ia  known  to  every  student  of  history.  In 
ater  days,  though  Arab  hosts  ravaged  Carcassonne  and 
Narbonno  and  burnt  Marseilles,  they  wore  never  able  to 
secure  a  permanent  footing  on  French  soil. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  the  his- 
tory of  certain  dynasties  they  founded  there,  which  main- 
tained for  more  than  seven  centuries  a  strong  or  a  weak 
■way  over  the  whole  or  parts  of  that  country,  according  as 
they  were  or  were  not  supported  by  the  bulk  of  their  own 
people ;  internal  treachery  in  the  end  accomplishing  what 
all  the  arms  or  valor  of  the  Christians  bod  failed  to  achieve. 
Indeed,  the  first  efforts  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  were 
crowned  with  glory  chiefly  because  the  Arabs,  divided 
among  themselves,  were  unable  to  oppose  a  steady  front  to 
enemies  far  more  merciless  than  themselves.  The  first,  in- 
deed the  only,  dynasty  who  swayed  the  whole  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  with  the  exception  of  the  Asturias,  was  that  of 
the  Ommiade  khalifs  from  A.  D.  756  to  A.  o.  103A.  This 
dynasty  was  founded  by  Abd-er-rahman,  a  military  ad- 
venturer who  had  escaped  from  the  final  massacre  of  his 
relatives  of  the  house  of  Ommiab,  who,  as  the  first  khalifs 
or  successors  of  Mohammed,  had  reigned  for  the  most  part 
at  Damascus.  Abd-er-Rahman  was  well  received  by  the 
population  of  Spain,  who  had  little  reason  to  love  the  Ab- 
Dasside  or  second  family,  who  had  destroyed  their  Om- 
miade predecessors.  Abd-er-Rahman,  who  reigned  thirty- 
four  years,  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  during  his  rule  bis 
capital,  Cordova,  was  a  centre  of  learning — not  for  Arabs 
only,  but  for  Christians.  Many  able  rulers  followed  him, 
the  most  eminent  being  the  second  and  the  third  of  that 
name.  Abd-er-Rahman  II.  was  distinguished  as  a  warrior 
of  great  prowess,  which  is  shown  by  his  recapture  of  Bar- 
celona from  the  Franks  (a.  d.  827),  his  burning  of  Mar- 
seilles (A.  D.  S39),  and  bis  successful  encounter  with  the  first 
Scandinavian  vikings  who  had  reached  Spanish  coa-its 
(A.  D.  844-845).  Like  the  still  greater  Abd-er-Rahman  III., 
he  executed  many  noble  and  useful  works,  and  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  arts.  Abd-er-Rahman  III.,  whose  reign  ex- 
tended over  the  long  period  of  fifty  years,  from  A.  D.  911 
to  961,  was  probably,  with  the  exceptions  of  Haroun-al- 
Raschid  and  Akbar  of  Delhi,  the  ablest  ruler  who  has  ever 
governed  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  As  a  warrior  he 
was  pre-eminent,  but  as  an  administrator  he  was  even 
greater.  He  was,  too,  the  first  of  the  Western  rulers  to 
adopt  the  title  hitherto  reserved  for  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad 
alone,  that  of  "  commander  of  the  faithful,"  and  to  rule  his 
own  dominions  without  reference  to  the  original  seat  of 
Islam.  Many  of  the  works  he  executed  still  attest  his 
power  and  munificence — notably,  the  great  mosque  at  Cor- 
dova, with  many  roads,  canals,  aqueducts,  and  bridges. 
Many  colleges  and  schools  were  also  founded  by  him  or  by 
his  son,  Al-Hakem  II.,  who,  more  perhaps  than  he,  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  literature,  the  great  library  he  farmed 
at  Cordova  being,  according  to  all  the  best  authorities,  un- 
rivalled at  that  period  elsewhere.  After  the  death  of  Al- 
Hakem  (A.  D.  976)  the  Ommiade  power  rapidly  declined, 
ohiofiy  from  internal  quarrels  or  from  the  ill-regulated  am- 
bition of  individual  princes.  Indeed,  on  the  dissolution 
of  this  family  the  Mohammedan  power  in  Spain  may  be 
said  to  hare  been  in  a  state  of  decay  more  or  less  rapid ; 
and  though  from  time  to  time  men  of  vigor  arose  and  for 
a  while  restored  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Islam,  the  attacks 
of  the  Christians  to  the  N.  became  more  and  more  per- 
sistent, ending,  as  all  know,  in  the  final  capture  of  Granada 
by  Ferdinand  in  1492.  The  Ommiades  were  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  independent  chieftains,  who  ruled  as  separate 
kings  over  Seville,  Saragossa,  Toledo,  Valentin,  Badajoi, 
and  Tortosa  during  about  a  century  (A.  d.  1031-1138) ; 
and  these,  again,  were  followed  by  the  Al-Moravides,  a  set 
of  religious  reformers,  who,  having  reduced  the  isolated 
tribes  on  Mount  Atlas,  invaded  Spain  on  the  invitation  of 
their  oo-roligionists,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Christians. 
The  Al-Moravides  (sometimes  called  Morabetin  and  Mara- 
but)  held  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for  about  fifty  years 
(a.  d.  1099-1146),  and  then  gave  way  to  another  religious 
sect,  calling  themselves  the  Al-Mohades,  a  feeble  race,  who 
have  left  behind  them  but  few  relics  of  their  sway  except 
the  great  mosque  at  Seville  (now  the  cathedral),  erected 
by  Yoosuf-Aboo-Yakoob  in  A.  D.  1171.  At  the  close  of 
their  role  the  Christians  were  in  possession  of  almost  alt 


the  chief  oities  and  castlea  of  Spain,  even  the  king  of 
Oranada,  Mohammed,  being  In  1238  the  tributary  of  Fer- 
dinand III. 

From  this  time  to  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  Moorish  am- 
pire  in  1492,  under  the  rule  of  their  last  king,  Aboo-Abdtl- 
lah  (the  Boabdil  of  Western  story),  the  chronicles  of  th« 
kings  of  Oranada  record  little  but  incessant  wars  with  the 
Christiana  and  a  sueoession  of  rulers,  each  weaker  or  more 
worthless  than  his  predecessor.  Learning,  so  conspicuoua 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Mussulman  government  in  Spain, 
rapidly  decayed.  After  the  taking  of  Granada,  the  Moors 
who  desired  to  remain  still  in  Spain  were  required  to  so- 
oept  the  outward  forms  of  Christianity  and  to  be  baptited, 
and  those  who  did  so  were  called  by  the  Morot  (or  adher- 
ents to  the  ancient  faith  of  Islam)  ChrUtianot  MoHteiHf 
or  Moriicot  alone,  in  derision.  The  atrocious  cruelty  with 
which  these  poor  people  were  treated  after  every  Bolema 
promise  had  been  Droken  by  the  Catholic  party  is  b  griev- 
ous blot  on  the  memory  of  Ferdinand  and  of  his  sncceason. 
The  Inquisition  had  nowhere  more  victims  for  its  abom- 
inable tribunal.  W.  S.  W.  Vacx. 

Moo'mk  ("the  swift"),  an  ostrich-like  bird  of  the 
cassowary  geniu  ( Canutrivt  Bametti),  but  diflering  from 
the  cassowary  of  North  Anetralia  ( C.  avtralit)  and  related 
species  in  having  the  helmet-shaped  crest  of  its  head  much 
less  elevated  and  flattened  behind,  and  the  absence  of  cer- 
vical wattles.  Compared  with  its  newest  allies  (C  Wetter- 
maimi  und  C.  piciicollit),  it  is  distinguished  by  the  bias 
color  of  the  throat  as  well  as  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Australasian  island  of  New  Britain. 
It  is  very  easily  tamed,  and,  like  the  ostrich,  svallows 
stones,  iron,  and  whatever  else  it  can  pick  up.  It  is  some 
five  feet  high.  When  hard  pressed  it  kicks,  giving  a  severe 
blow.     The  natives  regard  it  with  affection  and  reverence. 

Moose.     See  Elk. 

JW oose'head  I^ake^  the  source  of  the  Kennebec  River, 
lies  in  Somerset  and  Piscataquis  cos.,  Me.  It  is  36  miles 
long,  from  3  to  10  miles  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pic- 
turesque forost-region  sparsely  inhabited.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  sportsmen  and  anglers.  Its  waters  abound  in 
fine  trout  and  are  navigated  by  steamers. 

Moose  I^ake,  post-tp.  of  Carlton  oo.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  Elevation,  1053  feet 
Pop.  51. 

Moose  Hirer  Plantation,  tp.  of  Somerset  eo.,  lie. 
Pop.  104. 

Moo'sop,  post-v.  of  Plainfield  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  R.  R. 

Moqae'feiDa,  or  Moqaega,  town  of  Pern,  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  namo,  is  beantifully  situated  in  • 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  traversed  by  the  Tambi- 
palla,  and  is  well  built.     Pop.  7000. 

Moqni'  Indians,  a  body  of  Pueblo  Indians  in  Anions, 
inhabiting  seven  villages  in  the  region  S.  W.  of  the  Na»»- 
hoes.  They  are  an  interesting  people,  but  seem  to  be  \a> 
civilized  than  the  other  Pueblo  Indians.  Their  houses  ire 
of  stone  and  mortar.  Their  progress  has  been  impeded 
by  the  aridity  of  the  region  they  inhabit.     Pop.  1063. 

Mo'ra,  county  of  N.  E.  New  Mexico,  bounded  E.  by 
Texas,  S.  by  the  Canadian  and  Mora  rivers,  and  W.  by  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rooky  Mountains.  Estimated  ares, 
6000  square  miles.  It  is  in  part  composed  of  arid  hills 
and  plains,  with  fertile  valleys,  having  iron  ores,  gold,  snd 
good  lignitic  coal.  Wool-raising  is  at  present  the  chief 
industry.  Timber  is  in  most  places  deficient.  Cap.  Mora. 
Pop.  (chiefly  of  Mexican  origin),  8056. 

Mora,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mora  co.,  N.  M.,  18  miles  W.  of 
Fort  Union,  on  Mora  Creek,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  val- 
ley ehqt  in  by  mountains,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mainly 
of  Mexican  origin. 

Moradabad',  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  is  ill  built,  but  contains  a  large 
state  prison  and  extensive  barracks,  and  carries  on  an  ac- 
tive trade.     Pop.  57,414. 

Moraine'  [Fr.],  a  mass  of  stone  and  earth  deposited 
by  a  GLAaKR  (which  see),  cither  along  the  sides  of  its 
track  (lateral  moraines)  or  at  the  termination  of  its  coarse 
(terminal  moraine).  A  medial  moraine  is  one  which  is 
deposited  within  the  glacier's  track,  but  below  the  union 
of  two  glaciers  into  one.  Reoent  moraines  in  the  Alps 
are  frequently  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  and  miles  in 
length ;  they  are  generally  destitute  of  vegeUtion,  and 
can  be  traversed  only  with  peril.  Geological  exploration 
discovers  many  ridges  andf  hills  which  were  originally 
moraines.  In  some  instances  a  terminal  moraine  stretcli- 
ing  across  a  valley  serves  as  a  natural  dam,  supporting  » 
small  lake.  The  town  of  La  Grange,  Me.,  affords  some 
remarkable  ancient  moraines,  and  smaller  ones  are  abun- 
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BIoT'al,  post-tp.  of  Bhelby  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1720. 
Horalitiesa    Sm  Mtstiries. 

Moral  Philosophy.  Moral  philoiophy  ia  th«  aci- 
enee  -wbUh  treata  of  duty  or  of  datiea.  Jfoa,  Let.,  ftot, 
Or.,  each  aigniSes  a  waj  or  manner  of  acting,  and  therefore 
of  ohooaing  or  deairing  to  act;  hence  the  appellations  mor- 
ality, moral  philosophy,  and  ethica.  Action  in  thia  con- 
nection signifiea  appropriate  or  becoming,  or  a  right  action, 
and  right  action  signifles  obligatory  action,  which  ia  duty. 
The  science  which  treata  of  duty  mnat  neceaaarily  treat  of 
Ibe  endowmenta  or  faculties  and  the  conditions  which  are 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  dnty.  It  must  therefore 
include  or  aaaume  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
moral  being,  and  ao  far  must  involve  payohological  analy- 
ses as  fundamental  and  preliminary  to  its  special  inquiries. 
It  mnat  alao  rest  upon  certain  a  priori  intuitions  or  fun- 
damental relations,  commonly  called  metaphyaical,  other- 
wise it  cannot  be  truly  scientific  or  authoritative.  It  mnat 
aaaume  that  man  has  an  ascertained  place  in  the  aystem 
of  nature,  in  order  to  deduce  the  modea  of  action  which 
are  appropriate  to  hia  poaition  and  the  ends  for  which  he 
exista.  In  other  worda,  moral  philosophy,  like  every  other 
science,  mnat  rest  upon  certain  funaamental  principles. 
These  may  be  facta  wnioh  are  affirmed  of  the  conatitution 
of  the  aonl,  and  which  are  attested  by  human  oonscious- 
neas  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  man  a  moral  l>eing,  aa 
reason,  sensibility,  and  a  responsible  will,  or  they  may  be 
certain  general  propositions  concerning  the  kind  of  actions 
which  are  obligatory.  From  these  principles  oonclusions 
are  derived  by  the  processes  of  deduction.  A  series  of 
such  conclusions,  properly  arranged  and  connected,  be- 
comes a  moral  or  ethical  system.  Such  a  system,  when 
designed  for  instruction  or  other  intellectual  ends,  ia  called 
theoretical  morality,  or  moral  science  proper.  When  these 
principles  are  stated  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  directive  of 
the  purposes  or  actions  of  men,  they  are  called  rules.  Prin- 
ciples are  primarily  designed  for  instruction:  rules  are 
intended  for  the  conduct.  A  aystem  of  practical  rulea, 
when  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  and  enforce  the  various 
duties  of  man,  is  called  thtoretieal  mortJiit/,  aometimes 
rtiia.  The  term  tihiet,  however,  when  uaed  in  a  broad 
senae,  is  a  synonym  for  moral  philosophy,  and  is  subdi- 
vided in  the  usage  of  some  writers  into  mientifie  and  prac- 
tical ctiiec, 

Catuittry  is  the  branch  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats 
of  questions  eonceming  duties  which  appear  to  conflict  or 
to  be  Incompatible  with  one  another.  These  are  called 
caaea  of  conscience,  and  the  principlea  and  rulea  for  the 
adjustment  of  these  are  ciunintrj/. 

Ckrictian  etkiet  is  an  appellation  for  those  principles 
and  rules  of  dnty  which  are  formally  sanctioned  by  Chris- 
tianity or  are  indirectly  derived  from  ita  facta  and  motives. 

Theological  etkiet  ia  a  term  peculiar  to  Qerman  tbeolo- 
giana,  who  deaignate  by  it  the  theory  and  rulea  of  thoae 
ehaiaeteriatically  apiritual  exercises  and  aotiona  which  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  trutha  and  motives  of  Christian  the- 
ology for  their  origin  and  sastentation. 

It  is  obvions  that  moral  philosophy  is  somewhat  peculiar 
as  a  science,  in  that  it  is  directly  applied  not  to  actions  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  ought  to  be.  Every  other  aoienoo  oonoema 
itself  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  matter  or  apirit,  and  en- 
deavors to  ascertain  the  forces  which  originate  them  and 
the  conditions  or  laws  by  which  they  are  produced.  This 
science  is  limited  to  phenomena  which  are  largely  ideal 
and  unreal.  The  actualities  with  which  it  concema  itaelf 
are  man's  capacities  for  these  aotiona,  and  the  motives  or 
impulses  which  impel  to  them.  In  one  view  ita  aphere 
would  seem  to  be  unreal  and  imaginary.  In  another  ita 
motives  and  authority  are  the  moat  real  and  important  of 
all  the  forces  which  are  either  known  or  can  be  conceived. 
It  oontemplatea  that  side  of  man's  nature  which  ia  the  most 
exalted,  and  it  discusaes  principlea  and  qneationa  which 
are  concerned  with  the  moat  valued  human  interests  ;  not 
alone  with  the  relations  which  man  holds  to  his  Creator 
and  to  immortality,  but  to  those  righta  of  property,  of 
liberty,  and  of  life  which  are  the  niost  sacred  and  import- 
ant of  man's  nature,  and  those  datiea  of  truth,  gratitude, 
and  humanity  wbich  are  essential  to  human  society,  and 
those  aentiments  of  honor  and  aelf-reapeot,  of  loyalty  and 
oonrtesy,  which  are  the  support  and  ornament  of  human 
civilisation. 

Moral  pbilosophy  may  be  conaidered  as  speculative  and 
practical.  As  speculative  it  ia  concerned  with  two  classes 
of  questions:  (I)  with  those  wbich  respect  the  capacities 
or  endowments  which  qualify  man  to  act  morally,  such  aa 
theae :  What  is  the  so-called  moral  nature  of  man  ?  Is  it 
a  separate  faculty  which  ia  capable  of  certain  experiences 
that  are  called  moral  over  and  above  the  functions  which 
are  peenliar  to  the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  or  is  it  an 
appellation  for  theae  powers  when  exerciaed  in  a  certain 


manner  and  peculiarly  related  to  one  another  ?  Or,  again : 
Is  it  an  appellation  for  a  aomething  other  than  theae  three 
— a  marlmn  quid — by  union  with  which  man  exercises 
mora]  volitiona,  experiences  moral  feelings,  and  pronounces 
moral  judgments  ?  Akin  to  thia,  if  it  be  not  the  same,  is 
the  queation.  What  ia  conacicnce  7  la  it  intellectual  and 
emotional,  or  both?  What  is  its  authority?  Ia  it  infal- 
lible or  subject  to  error  ?  Is  it  capable  of  progress  and 
improvement,  and  of  retrogression  and  deterioration  ?  Are 
any  of  man's  moral  Judgments  infallible  and  uniform?  If 
so,  what  and  why?  Are  any  fallible  and  diverse?  and  if 
so,  what  and  why?    Qneationa  of  thia  nature  arc  either 

filainly  psychological  or  are  answered  by  means  of  psycbo- 
ogical  analyses  and  the  inferences  founded  upon  them. 
Is  the  freedom  of  the  will  essential  to  the  senae  of  moral 
responsibility  ?  Ia  it  conceivable  ?  Is  it  actual  ?  How  can 
it  be  reconciled  with  the  domain  of  law  ?  How  with  the 
influence  of  motivea?  What  is  moral  character  aa  distin- 
guiahed  from  moral  aotiona  ?  What  is  a  moral  diapoaition  ? 
and  what  relation  doea  it  hold  to  a  special  emotion  or  de- 
sire, or  volition  ?  How  ia  the  supremacy  or  authority  of 
moral  judgments  explained  ?  What  is  the  aentiment  or 
the  aenae  of  obligation  ?  Is  it  intellectual  or  emotional  ? 
Whence  ia  it  universal  and  assertory  in  character  ? 

(2)  The  second  class  of  inquiries  with  which  speculative 
moral  science  ia  concerned  comprises  those  which  relate  to 
the  correct  definition  and  ultimate  analysis  of  ethical  con- 
oeptiona  and  the  accurate  atatement  of  ethical  principles. 
Examplea  of  these:  What  ia  the  nature  of  virtue?  Are 
right  and  wrong  original,  aimple,  and  indefinable  intu- 
itions, or  are  they  derived,  complex,  and  definable  con- 
cepts ?  If  the  first,  what  relations  do  these  intuitions  hold 
to  the  emotional  nature?  Are  they  aimply  intuitions  of 
intellectual  relations,  or  are  they  intuitions  of  emotional 
experiences?  If  the  second,  what  are  their  elements?  How 
can  their  universal  presence  and  their  necessary  origina- 
tion be  explained  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  feeling  of 
obligation  to  the  desire  of  happiness  ?  How  can  the  uni- 
versal and  authoritative  character  of  moral  judgments  be 
explained  on  the  theory  that  ethical  conceptions  are  com- 
plex? 

Moral  pbilosophy  on  its  praotieal  side  is  occupied  with 
the  determination  of  those  rules  or  principles  which  are 
required  for  the  guidance  of  the  conduct  and  the  formation 
of  the  character.  Men  owe  certain  duties  to  themselves 
growing  out  of  their  natural  or  acquired  capacities,  their 
poaition  and  proapects  in  life,  and  the  ends  and  aima  for 
which  they  exist.  They  also  owe  manifold  duties  to  their 
fellow-men,  which  are  determined  by  thoae  permanent  or 
changing  relations  in  which  they  are  connected  with  them. 
Supreme  above  all,  and  in  a  sense  controlling  all  other  re- 
lations, are  thoae  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Creator.  To 
define  and  classify  and  enforce  the  duties  which  grow  out 
of  these  relations  are  the  functions  of  practical  ethics. 
Should  these  duties  appear  to  conflict,  and  questions  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  anse,  it  is  its  office  aatiafactorily  to 
adjnat  the  claima  of  each  and  to  relieve  the  inquirer  and 
doubter  of  his  difficulties,  so  that  be  may  be  satisfied  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Even  if  no  difficulty  or  doubt  should 
embarrass  the  mind,  the  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  oar 
duties  ia  often  most  salutary  and  satisfying,  as  it  increases 
the  confidence  and  leal  with  wbich  duties  are  performed. 
It  imparts  an  intellectual  intereat  and  enlightenment  to 
oar  moral  aotivitiea,  and  elevates  the  ethical  life  by  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  Justified  and  enlightened  by  intel- 
lectual convictions.  For  the  purposes  of  instruction  prac- 
tical ethics  ia  indiapensablc.  It  teaches  those  who  have 
not  learned  what  their  duties  are.  It  leads  those  to  think 
who  have  not  thought  before,  and  by  awakening  thought 
secures  conviction.  It  brings  facts  and  trutha  to  mind 
which  have  not  been  considered,  and  by  appeals  to  the 
reason  it  afi°ects  the  character  and  conduct.  It  arrays  the 
motivea  which  are  fitted  to  influence  the  oonduct  before 
the  aenaibilitiea  and  will,  and  arouaea  men  to  the  right  and 
deters  them  from  the  wrong.  All  teachers  and  reformers, 
all  preachers  and  prophets,  more  or  less  consciously  and 
systematically  avail  themselves  of  ethics  in  their  practical 
work. 

Moral  philosophy,  both  in  its  speculative  and  practical 
forms,  is  capable  of  progress.  It  has  actually  made 
progress  with  the  advancement  of  reflective  or  scientific 
thought.  In  this  department  of  knowledge  and  of  thought, 
aa  truly  as  in  every  other,  man  oan  obaerve  and  diacrimi- 
nate  facts  unobserved  before.  He  can  discern  in  these  facts 
relations  before  unnoticed ;  he  can  form  more  exact  defini- 
tions and  devise  more  fundamental  and  comprehensive 
principles.  The  science  df  duty  has  made  as  conspicuous 
progress  as  any  other  science,  and  the  history  of  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  its  advancement  is  marked  by  the  changes  which 
attend  all  science.  In  speculative  morals  these  changes  .^ 
inrolre  the  clearer  and  the  more  confused  observation  of     v- 
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{kott,  a  Bbarper  and  »  more  obtase  analysit,  n  greater  or 
leas  exaotneea  of  definition,  a  more  or  leu  profoand  and 
eomprehensire  statement  of  prinoiples,  and  a  more  or  less 
ooniistent  arranj^ment  of  these  products  into  a  system. 
These  changes  depend  largely  apon  the  general  soientifie 
culture  and  progress  of  the  age  or  period,  upon  the  correct- 
ness and  profoundness  of  its  psychology  and  metaphysics, 
and,  more  than  all,  upon  the  soundness  and  thoroughness 
of  its  prevailing  religion.  Practical  ethics  in  a  certain 
sense  may  be  said  to  follow  in  the  train  of  speculative 
morality.  They  must  necessarily  do  so,  so  far  as  the  prac- 
tical rules  of  life  and  conduct  are  logically  derived  from 
scientifio  axioms  and  speculative  doctrines.  It  is  only 
when  a  breach  is  effected  between  the  speculation  of  a 
generation  and  its  rules  of  duty  that  praotloal  morality 
can  be  saved  from  the  degeneracy  of  a  superflcialness  of 
its  speculative  science  and  morality. 

Tne  beginnings  of  moral  science  are  found  in  those 
proverbs  or  practical  sayings  which  embody  the  sagacious 
observations  of  the  wise  men  of  their  time,  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-men  and  of 
society.  The  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of  Oreece,  the  prov- 
erbs of  Solomon,  the  moral  teachings  of  Confucius  and  of 
other  Oriental  prophets  and  reformers,  represent  the  begin- 
nings of  speculative  and  practical  ethics.  These  usually 
rise  no  higner  than  certain  practical  generalisations,  which 
are  often  striking  by  a  brief  and  antithetic  statement,  a 
pointed  example,  or  attractive  by  imaginative  fervor  or 
sacred  by  divine  authority.  If  the  sages  who  write  them 
have  a  crude  physics  or  psychology,  they  must  necessarily 
clothe  their  moral  teaching  in  the  scientifle  terminology  of 
their  scientific  theories  of  nature  or  of  man.  If  they  oon- 
fine  themselves  to  those  views  of  man  and  of  nature  which 
are  expressed  in  the  language  of  common  life  and  are  the 
common  stock  of  poetry  in  all  ages,  they  need  never  be 
outgrown  or  abandoned.  Thus ;  to  Thales  were  attributed 
the  sayings,  "  Know  thyself,"  and  "What  is  difficult?  To 
know  one's  self;  and  what  is  easy?  To  advise  another." 
To  Solon:  "Speak  not  falsely,"  "Learn  to  command  by 
first  learning  to  obey,"  "  Nothing  in  excess."  To  Bias : 
"The  possession  of  power  will  bring  out  the  man."  Say- 
ings similar  to  these  are  to  be  found  in  all  literatnre. 
Those  of  the  wise  men  of  Grreeee  have  a  special  interest, 
because  in  Oreece  only  were  they  followed  by  the  begin- 
nings of  ethical  science.  Socrates,  in  originating  that 
movement  of  scientific  thought  which  has  never  bMn  ar- 
rested, assigned  to  ethics  the  supreme  place  as  the  only 
worthy  subject  of  philosophical  investigation.  He  taught 
that  moral  excellence  rests  on  true  knowledge  or  insight 
as  its  ground,  that  all  virtues  are  in  their  essence  one,  and 
that  wickedness  proceeds  f^om  ignorance.  He  recognised 
the  presence  of  conscience  under  the  appellation  of  a  Ge- 
nius. The  immediate  followers  of  Socrates  were — firtt, 
Antisthenes  and  the  Cynics,  who  emphasised  the  doctrine 
that  virtue  elevates  man  above  dependence  upon  any  spe- 
eial  desires ;  which  doctrine  was  caricatured  by  the  offen- 
sive extremes  of  Diogenes.  These  were  the  natural  fore- 
runners of  the  Stoic  school.  Raoond,  Aristlppns  and  the 
Cyrenaic  school,  who  like  the  Epicureans  carried  the  So- 
oratic  doctrine  that  virtue  and  happiness  must  coincide  to 
the  one-sided  extreme  that  pleasure  is  the  supreme  good. 
Third,  Euclid  and  the  Megarios  emphasised  the  doctrine 
that  good  of  every  species  is  self-identical  and  one.  Plato's 
ethics  is  founded  on  his  metaphysics  and  psychology. 
Metaphysically,  it  is  the  attainment  of  the  supreme  good, 
which  is  another  phrase  for  the  reolisation  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  idea  of  humanity.  Virtne  in  general  involves 
the  domination  of  the  higher  or  governing  power,  the 
reason  over  the  sensuous  or  animal,  intermediate  between 
which  is  the  impulse  of  courage,  the  virtue  of  the  heart ; 
the  virtne  of  reason  is  wisdom,  of  the  heart  is  courage,  of 
the  senses  is  temperance.  The  virtne  which  regulates  those 
three  is  justice.  The  principal  sphere  for  the  exorcise  of 
morality  is  the  state.  Plato  omphasiies  the  doctrine,  which 
was  practically  accepted  by  all  the  ancients,  that  the  state 
is  supreme  over  the  individual,  and  that  to  its  interests  the 
happiness,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of  the  individual 
should  he  sacrificed ,-  also,  that  all  the  duties  which  the  in- 
dividual owes  to  his  fellow-men  or  to  humanity  are  limited 
by  the  organized  community  in  which  he  belongs.  This 
generally- accepted  theory  Plato  applied  with  the  extremest 
logical  consistency  and  vigor,  setting  aside  the  relation  of 
marriage  and  the  rights  and  atTectians  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  giving  education  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
state.  The  ethics  of  Aristotle  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  bis  philosophy.  He  finds  the  tnmmum  hnnum  in 
the  highest  end  of  which  man  is  capable.  This  end  is  hap- 
piness— >'.  «.  rational  happiness,  at  once  a  well-being  and 
a  well-doing,  a  perfect  activity  in  a  perfect  life.  He  recog- 
nises virtue  as  dependent  on  activity,  and  defines  it  as  an 
acquired  moral  capacity  of  the  soul,  following  the  defini- 


tion of  Pythagoras,  that  virtne  is  the  habit  of  duty.  AU 
virtues  are  either  ethical  or  dianoctic.  Ethioal  virtus 
is  the  permanent  direction  of  the  will,  which  guards  the 
mean  between  two  opposite  excesses,  as  this  is  determined 
by  the  intelligence.  The  highest  of  these  is  justiee,  which 
in  its  wider  sense  is  the  union  of  all  the  virtues  with  which 
onr  fellow-men  are  oonoemed ;  and  in  the  narrower  it  re- 
spects the  equitable  in  gain  or  loss,  Dianoetic  virtue  is 
the  ooTTect  ordering  of  the  theoretieal  reason,  either  in 
itself  or  in  refervnce  to  the  other  psychical  functions. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  political  being.  The  state  exists  not 
only  for  the  life,  but  for  the  higher  ends  of  man.  Its  basis 
is  the  family,  and  therefore  the  rights  of  the  family,  and 
in  torn  of  the  individual,  must  be  regarded  by  the  state. 

With  Aristotle  the  ethical  science  of  the  ancients  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  culmination.  The  Nioomaoheaa 
ethics,  the  most  oohspiouous  of  his  ethical  treatises,  and 
the  one  oftenest  referred  to,  has  influenced  the  opinions  of 
thinking  men  down  to  the  present  time,  and  it  eontinues 
to  command  their  notice  and  respect.  "The  first  Aristote- 
lian schools,  especially  the  Stoics,  the  Epionreans,  and  the 
neo-Platonists,  introduced  new  practical  taaehings,  but  io 
principle  brought  no  essential  modificatiooa  of  the  dootrinei 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Soeralic  sofaool. 

The  Stoics  taught  that  virtue  is  a  life  eonfonned  to 
nature — that  virtue  Is  sufficient  for  happiness,  but  happi- 
ness should  not  be  made  the  end  of  human  endeavor.  'The 
cardinal  virtues  are  practical  wisdom,  courage,  discretion, 
and  justice.  To  the  perfect  performance  of  duty  a  right 
disposition  is  required,  as  well  as  right  action.  The  wise 
man  alone  attains  to  the  perfect  performance  of  duty ;  hs 
is  without  passion,  but  not  without  feeling ;  he  is  bee,  he 
is  king  and  lord  even  over  his  own  life. 

The  Epicureans  taught  the  same  system  with  the  Cyre- 
naios.  Happiness  is  the  highest  good.  Happiness  results 
ttom  motion  or  rest.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  both  mental 
and  bodily.  The  virtuous  man  is  he  who  proceeds  rightly 
in  the  quest  of  pleasure.  Duration  of  existence  does  not 
alfect  happiness. 

The  neo-Platonieta  defined  the  perfection  of  man  si 
eonsisting  in  his  return  to  Ood  by  emancipation  from  sens* 
and  matter.  This  is  accomplished  by  virtne,  through  the 
ecstatic  imitation  of  Ood  and  union  with  him. 

Christianity  in  its  forms  and  claims  was  not  a  system  of 
ethics,  but  a  religion.  And  yet  in  setting  forth  Christ  as  a 
perfect  example  of  moral  excellence  and  the  founder  and 
bead  of  a  new  moral  or  spiritual  kingdom,  it  had  an  im- 
portant significance  in  the  science  of  morals.  It  is  tree, 
neither  Judaism  with  its  commands  of  exclusive  worship 
of  one  Ood  and  of  supreme  love  to  him,  and  its  reqnisitloa 
of  sincere  and  disinterested  love  of  man,  nor  Christianity, 
with  its  profoundest  conoeptlons  of  love  to  the  heavenly 
Father  and  its  message  of  forgiveness  through  Christ,  as- 
serted any  pecnliar  soientifie  principles  or  rules  in  either 
speculative  or  practical  ethics.  But  the  truths  and  facts 
which  they  tanght  oould  not  bat  furnish  both  materials 
and  impnlse  for  the  progress  of  moral  (oienea  so  soon  as 
scientiiio  thought  should  be  applied  to  the  truths  of  ths 
newly-roceived  religion.  We  find  in  the  New  Testament 
and  in  the  teachings  and  practice  of  the  Christian  Choruh 
not  only  a  purer  practical  morality  in  spirit  and  life,  bet 
we  find  that  this  morality  implied  a  profonnder  and  truer 
principle  concerning  the  moral  nature  of  man  and  the  end 
of  his  existence,  ooncerning  his  destiny,  his  relations  to 
his  Creator,  to  his  fellow-men,  eonecming  the  family,  ths 
state,  and  the  Churoh,  than  any  of  the  ante-Christian  sys- 
tems had  reoognlsed.  As  fast  as  ethics,  aa  anch,  became 
the  field  of  special  inquiry  the  new  Christian  material  was 
viewed  after  the  Aristotelian  or  Platonic  method,  and  was 
assimilated,  so  far  as  was  possible,  with  the  ethical  systems 
already  received  in  the  schools.  As  each  writer  was  predomi- 
nantly Platonic  or  Aristotelian,  such  would  he  his  ethical 
philosophy.  The  doctrines  of  grace,  of  ft^e-will,  and  of 
original  sin  could  not  be  explained  or  defined  without  more 
or  less  distinctly  implying  an  ethical  system.  Now  and  then 
a  confiict  ensued  between  the  new  and  the  old  elements. 
When  this  happened  the  unscientific  Christian  ethics  was 
in  part  adjusted  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
and  in  part  was  added  to  or  modified  them.  The  Fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  Church  could  not  hut  discuss  ethical 
questions  and  inculcate  moral  duties  in  their  discourses  and 
writings,  and  in  the  light  of  the  history  and  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Churoh.  Bo  far  as  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  recognised  as  supreme  in  matters  of 
duty,  it  introduced  another  disturbing  element.  After 
philosophy — I.  e.  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — 
was  reoognized  in  the  schools  as  supplementary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  the  greatest  of  the  Scholastics, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  produced  an  elaborate  treatise  on  specu- 
lative and  practical  ethics.  This  achievement  may  be 
taken  aa  the  bast  example  of  SoholasUe  Aiiatotalian  ethics 
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u  modified  by  the  Latin  Christiuiity.  Thomas  Aquinu 
follom  AriatotI*  in  bia  definition  of  virtue  and  the  division 
of  the  Tirtuea  into  ethical  and  dianoetio,  the  latter  being 
ranked  as  the  higher.  To  the  philosophioal — chief  among 
which  he  reckoned  the  four  cardinal  virtues — he  adds  the 
theological  virtues  of  faith,  love,  and  hope,  the  first  class 
being  natural  and  the  last  being  snpemataral.  The  moral 
faculty  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  man,  and  is  both  a 
habit  of  certain  principles  and  the  aot  by  which  we  M>ply 
them.     Perfect  happiness  is  the  supernatural  gift  of  Ood. 

After  the  Protestant  Reformation  the  distinction  between 
two  sorts  of  truth — vii.  philosophioal  and  theological — was 
gradually  abandoned ;  the  relation  of  the  truth  of  reason 
and  the  troth  of  revelation  was  more  clearly  discerned. 
Natural  was  separated  from  revealed  theology,  and  ethical 
truth  as  discerned  by  the  moral  nature  of  man  was  gradu- 
ally recognised  as  the  necessary  assumption  and  founda- 
tion of  supernatural  religion.  Jural  and  political  disous- 
sions,  however,  had  no  inoonsiderable  part  in  developing 
and  stimulating  ethical  inquiries.  The  writings  of  Grotius 
and  PnSendorf  are  important  in  the  early  history  of  modern 
ethics.  The  early  Protestant  writers  accepted  in  general 
the  Aristotelian  ethics  as  modified  by  Chnstian  ideas,  but 
taught  no  coherent  scientific  system.  Even  Descartes  and 
Bpinoia  treated  of  ethics  only  in  the  most  inoidsntal  fash- 
ion, the  Sikicn  of  Bpinoca  being  a  misnomer  for  a  purely 
metaphysical  treatise. 

Modem  ethics  began  with  the  discussions  which  were 
oooasioned  by  Thomas  Uobbes.  Uobbes  wrote  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  his  political  theory  of  despotism,  con- 
tending that  the  ethical  distinctions  are  the  product  of 
positive  legislation,  and  are  consequently,  in  a  certain 
sense,  changeable  and  arbitrary.  In  oonsistenoy  with  this 
theory  he  taught  that  man  as  an  individual  is  naturally 
hostile  to  his  fellow,  and  is  incapable  of  sympathetic  or 
benevolent  affections.  He  is  also  incapable  of  voluntary 
action  or  freedom  in  any  proper  ethical  signification  of  the 
term.  The  boldness  with  which  these  positions  were  as- 
serted, and  the  rigor  with  which  they  wore  applied,  aroused 
a  host  of  adversaries.  In  thus  originating  modem  ethics 
Hobbes  to  a  certain  degree  determined  its  form.  As  against 
Hobbes,  Cumberland,  his  earliest  and  one  of  his  ablest  an- 
tagonists, taught  that  nature  manifests  and  enforces  ethical 
laws.  The  laws  of  right  or  practical  reason  are  certain 
propositions  of  anobangeable  truth  which  direct  our  rol- 
untary  actions,  and  impose  an  obligation  to  external  ao- 
tions  without  civil  law.  The  general  law  which  is  thus 
imposed  is  that  "  the  greatest  benevolence  of  every  ra- 
tional agent  towards  all  forms  the  happiest  state  of  every 
and  of  all  the  benevolent,  so  far  as  is  in  their  power ;  and 
it  is  necessarily  requisite  to  the  happiest  which  they  can 
attain ;  and  therefore  the  common  good  is  the  supreme 
law."  The  law  of  nature  is  immutable  because  it  cannot 
be  changed  while  the  nature  of  things  remains  unchanged. 
But  the  nature  of  things  depends  on  the  Divine  will.  Ralph 
Cudworth  also  wrote  against  Hobbes  a  Treatitt  on  Eternal 
and  ImmHtable  Morality^  published  after  his  death,  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  True  Intellectual  Si/etem  of  the  Univerte. 
In  both  he  contends  against  necessity,  and  for  the  propo- 
sition that  moral  gtood  and  evil  cannot  possibly  be  arbitrary 
things.  These  ideas  are  discerned  by  the  reason,  and  not 
made  by  will.  Henry  More  agreed  with  Cudworth  that 
moral  goodness  is  simple  and  absolute,  and  that  right  rea- 
son judges  of  its  nature  and  truth,  but  its  attractiveness 
and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  ftoai/orm  faculty,  like  the  moral 
sense  of  later  writers.  Locke  taught  that  moral  good  and 
evil  signify  conformity  or  disagreement  with  some  law ; 
and  of  laws  there  are  divine  law,  the  civil  law,  and  the 
law  of  opinion.  The  divine  law  may  be  either  promul- 
gated by  the  light  of  nature  or  the  voice  of  revelation ; 
the  civil  law  comprehends  all  those  positive  sta^tes  that 
are  framed  by  civil  rulers ;  and  the  law  of  opinion  is  that 
unwritten  and  changing  law  which  is  commonly  called 
public  sentiment.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  resolved  the  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  into  the  eternal  fitness  of  things; 
WoUaston,  into  the  trath  of  things.  Prichard  asserted  that 
right  and  wrong  are  original  conceptions  or  intnltions. 
The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Scottish  philosophers, 
Thoma*  Reid  and  Dngald  Stewart,  and  by  many  writers 
in  England  and  America.  Most  of  these  writers  we  have 
named  confine  their  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  intel- 
lect in  moral  phenomena,  and  would  seem  to  overlook  more 
or  less  the  emotional  element  in  the  same,  ooneeiving  of  the 
moral  nature  as  purely  rational.  Strikingly  contrasted  with 
this  class  of  writers  are  those  who  explain  these  experiences 
by  a  special  sensibility  or  capacity  for  peculiar  emotions, 
called  the  moral  sense.  Among  these  are  Henry  More,  al- 
ready referred  to ;  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  anthor  of  The  Cha- 
raeteHilia  ;  Prof.  Francis  Huteheson,  who  gave  form  and 
currency  to  the  appellation  "  moral  sense ;"  David  Hume, 
■ome  of  whose  special  ethioal  doetrinee  u«  open  to  grare 


exception;  and  Thomas  Brown  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Huteheson  was  foremost  in  asserting  that  all  virtue  is  re- 
solved into  i>enevoleace,  in  which  he  followed  Cumberland, 
and  is  followed  by  Edwards,  who  defined  true  benevolence 
to  be  a  love  of  being  in  general,  which  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  being,  and  thus  provided  for  the 
obligation  that  God  should  love  himsolf,  and  the  creatures 
of  God  shenld  love  God  with  a  supreme  afiection.  Ed- 
wards still  further  distinguished  virtuous  love  into  the  love 
of  benevolence  and  the  love  of  complacence.  Bishop  Butler 
rendered  special  service  to  ethical  philosophy  by  insisting, 
with  Shaftesbury  and  Huteheson  as  against  Hobbes  and 
many  of  the  English  free-thinkers,  that  man  is  capable  of 
benevolent  or  disinterested  affection  for  his  kind.  He  also 
contended  against  the  licentious  doctrines  of  his  time  that  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  Stoic  precept, "  to  live  according  to 
nature,"  requires  man  to  recognize  the  natural  supremacy 
of  the  moral  over  all  other  impulses.  This  doctrine  of  the 
natural  supremacy  of  conscience  has  been  often  asserted 
to  be  original  with  Butler,  but  incorrectly.  He  emphasised 
it  at  a  critical  time,  but  the  doctrine  itself  in  its  principle 
is  as  old  as  Plato.  In  respect  to  the  nature  of  conscience 
he  is  not  explicit,  but  asserts  that  it  is  probably  neither 
exclusively  rational  nor  emotional,  but  includes  both  these 
elements.  In  his  sermons  he  agrees  with  Huteheson  that 
benevolence  comprehends  all  human  duties ;  in  his  £etai/ 
on  the  Ifnttire  of  Kirhu  he  takes  exception  to  this  doctrine, 
and  contends  that  a  separate  and  independent  authority 
pertains  to  gratitude  and  veracity.  Butter's  eontribotiona 
to  moral  science  have  exerted  a  powerful  infinence  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  A  special  application  of  this  theory 
was  made  by  Adam  Smith  in  bis  Thtory  of  Moral  Senti- 
menta.  He  derived  our  moral  judgments  and  feelings  from 
the  principle  of  sympathy  operating  upon  man  in  society. 
The  original  sources  of  our  ethical  judgments  and  feelings 
are  the  grateful  and  hostile  feelings  of  our  fellow-men. 
With  these  feelings  wo  have  so  intimate  and  sensitive  a 
sympathy  that  we  insensibly  and  by  ready  association  con- 
nect them  with  our  actions,  and  these  with  our  intentions 
and  dispositions;  and  we  do  this  so  rapidly  that  they  often 
seem  to  be  independent  in  their  origin  and  authority  of  the 
root  from  which  they  sprung.  This  theory  must  of  course 
deny  to  man  living  out  of  society  the  capacity  for  either 
moral  judgments  or  feelings.  James  Hartley,  the  origi- 
nator, and  Abraham  Tucker,  the  expounder,  of  the  aaso- 
eiational  psychology,  resolved  the  moral  phenomena  into 
the  operations  of  association,  according  to  which  the  feel- 
ings of  approbation  and  disapprobation  become  insensibly 
and  inseparably  nnited  with  certain  actions  and  feelings. 
William  Paley,  in  his  TrealUe  on  Moral  and  Political 
Philoeophy,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  was  gen- 
erally used  as  a  textbook  in  England  and  America,  resolved 
virtue  into  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  and  the  motives  for 
the  practice  of  virtue  into  a  desire  of  future  happiness. 
The  moral  nature,  according  to  this  theory,  mnst  necessa- 
rily be  the  creature  of  education  and  the  product  of  cirenm- 
stanoes,  Jeremy  Bentham  was  the  reputed  father  of  the 
utilitarian  school  of  morals,  which  founded  all  virtue  in 
the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote  happiness.  The  the- 
ory, as  expounded  by  Dentbam  and  Mill,  the  father  and 
the  son,  was  a  theory  of  external  conduct  in  social  and 

?ublic  relations,  rather  than  a  theory  of  ethics  proper, 
ts  cardinal  principle  is  identical  with  that  of  Cumberland, 
but  its  denial  of  human  freedom  as  the  ground  of  human 
responsibility,  its  neglect  to  recognise  the  permanent  and 
internal  springs  of  action,  and  its  generally  irreligious 
tendency  have  exposed  it  to  the  charge  of  being  unscien- 
tific and  superficial.  The  most  favorable  exposition  and 
able  defence  of  this  so-called  modem  utilitarianism  has 
been  made  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  John  Austin,  the  author 
of  the  able  treatise  The  Province  of  Juritprudence  Deter- 
mined, writes  from  the  same  standpoint.  Alexander  Bain 
adopts  the  extremest  views  of  those  who  derive  the  mor^ 
judgments  from  the  influence  of  society  under  the  laws  of 
association.  Herbert  Spencer  teaches  the  same  theory,  bnt 
modifies  and  fortifies  it  by  his  metaphysical  doctrines  of 
evolution  and  the  law  of  differentiation.  This,  in  turn,  is 
blended  with  the  physiological  doctrine  of  heredity  to  which 
Charles  Darwin  and  his  followers  have  given  extensive  cur- 
rency. 

In  Ameriea  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  ablest  writer 
upon  ethics  is  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  opinions  have  al- 
ready been  stated.  The  theologians  of  his  school  have 
generally  accepted  his  doctrines.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  has 
expounded  a  system  more  nearly  like  that  of  Bishop  Cum- 
berland, whom  Dr.  Nathanael  W.  Taylor  has  followed  in  the 
main.  Both  writers  were  far  more  exact  than  Cumberland 
io  their  analyses,  and  more  scientific  in  their  definitions. 
Dr.  Francis  Wayland  and  Dr.  Joseph  Haven  published 
eaob  a  popular  textbook  upon  ethics,  in  which  they  expound 
and  defend  the  doctrine  of  Prioe  and  Dngald  St^^^JlQ  [^ 
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Lanrens  P.  Hiokok  has  vritten  a  textbook  in  which  he 
makcB  spiritual  worthiness  the  distinctive  and  fundamental 
characteristic  of  right  moral  feelinj;  and  action,  exalting 
the  relation  itself  to  an  intuition.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  has 
published  two  treatises,  Lecturtt  on  Moral  Philo$ophi/  and 
Loee  n<  Law,  in  which  he  develops  the  theory  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions from  the  idea  of  adaptation  to  the  highest  good. 
The  views  of  President  MoCosh  may  be  found  tn  his  /tilu- 
itloHt  o/  the  Human  Mind,  and  his  oorrespondenee  with 
Pres.  Hopkins  in  the  appendix  to  Love  and  Law,  3d  ed. 
Dr.  McCosh  accepts  the  tnoory  of  Price.  Pres.  J.  H.  Fair- 
child,  of  Oberlin,  0.,  has  published  a  textbook  which  is 
founded  on  a  theory  similar  to  that  of  Hopkins.  Rev.  David 
Motcalf  has  published  An  Inqnin/  into  the  Natnre,  Foun- 
dation, and  Extent  of  Moral  Obligation,  in  which  he  ex- 
Sonnds  with  great  acnteness  and  tenacity  the  views  of  the 
ow  England  theologians,  and  subjects  the  opposite  views 
to  minute  criticism. 

The  Kantian  ethics  have  had  no  little  influence  upon 
American  and  English  writers  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
originally  through  the  school  of  Coleridge,  and  subsequently 
through  an  original  study  of  German  philosophy. 

In  Oormany,  Leibniti  gave  the  hints  or  germs  of  what 
would  have  been  his  ethical  theory  had  it  been  complete, 
much  in  the  vein  of  Cumberland.  The  theory  of  Kant  has 
had  great  significance  in  modem  speculation.  After  Kant, 
as  the  result  of  his  criticism  of  the  speculative  reason,  had 
limited  its  functions  to  phenomena,  denying  it  the  power  to 
know  tkingt  in  them»ehe»,  and  especially  had  tested  and  set 
aside  its  authority  to  accord  anytning  more  than  regulative 
validity  to  the  ideas  of  Ood,  the  soul,  and  the  material  nni- 
Terse,  he  resorts  to  the  practical  reason  to  furnish  reality 
and  validity  first  to  ethical  relations,  and  by  means  of  these 
to  that  speculative  truth  which  the  speculative  reason  is  nn- 
able  to  afflrm.  The  practical  reason  commands  the  will 
by  its  categorical  imperative  to  believe  in  duty.  In  order 
that  duty  may  bo  disinterested,  this  must  be  enjoined  and 
obeyed  irrespective  of  any  possible  relations  to  the  sensi- 
bility— I*,  e.  to  happiness — simply  because  it  is  right.  But  ia 
order  that  duty  may  be  performed,  the  will  must  be  free ; 
therefore  it  must  be  free  in  fact,  and  it  should  be  believed 
to  b«  free.  Moreover,  although  duty  should  be  performed 
at  the  simple  command  of  the  practioal  reason,  yet  it 
is  fit  and  necessary  that  it  should  be  rewarded ;  and  in 
order  that  it  may  be  rewarded  there  must  needs  be  a 
moral  ruler ;  therefore,  the  praotical  reMon  oommande  the 
speculative  to  believe  there  ia  a  Ood.  The  moral  law  in 
its  content  must  be  a  rule  that  is  fit  to  be  universal,  be- 
cause only  a  universal  rule  can  be  accepted  by  the  rea- 
son. Hence,  the  fundamental  axiom  of  morals  is.  Act  in 
tuch  a  way  as  ia  fit  and  possible  for  you  in  all  eoneeiv- 
able  oironmstances.  The  ethical  system  of  Kant  has 
been  sharply  criticised  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  In 
England,  his  doctrine  of  the  categorical  imperative,  and 
hia  rejection  of  what  he  calls  eudomonism,  have  been  ao- 
cepted  by  moat  of  the  adherents  of  the  intuitional  theory, 
from  its  anppoaed  similarity  to  Butler's  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  conscience.  P.  P.  Cobbe  is  the  earnest  and 
eloquent  expounder  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  in  her  Intnitire 
Morale.  A  few  ingenious  writers  in. England  have  of  late 
endeavored  to  out  loose  from  the  leadings  of  any  reeaired 
or  prevalent  ayatem,  as  S.  8.  Tjanrie,  The  Phiimmphg  of 
Sthice,  Notee  Expoeitory  and  Critical ;  S.  H.  Hodgson,  The 
Theory  of  Practice ;  H.  CalderwooJ,  Handbook  of  Moral 
Philoeophij  ;  Sidgwiok,  The  Method  of  Ethiet;  W.  Whewell, 
Elemente  of  Morality,  includiita  Polity,  and  have  demon- 
strated that  the  field  of  apaoulative  and  praotical  discussion 
is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

Of  the  German  philosophers  since  Kant,  the  ethtoal  aya- 
tom  of  each  ia  usually  a  subordinate  appendage  to  hia 
metaphysical  theory.  Schleiermacher  has  perhaps  been 
the  most  signifloant  next  to  Kant,  ospeoially  for  his  three- 
fold doctrine  of  duties,  virtues,  and  goods.  J.  G.  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Hcrbart,  Trendelenburg,  Rothe,  Sohopen- 
haaer,  Chalybmus,  J.  H.  Fiohte,  Lotzo,  are  all  able  writers 
npon  ethics.  In  France,  Th.  Jouffroy  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  modem  writers,  and  follows  the  Scottish  school, 
with  some  important  deviations.  The  disciples  of  Cousin 
in  general  follow  the  Kantian  and  Scottish  doctrine  that 
the  moral  relations  are  intuitional.  In  Italy,  as  in  Ger- 
many, the  ethical  and  political  philosophy  of  the  leading 
writers  ia  aecondary  to  their  apeculative  systems.  Their 
contributions  are  of  special  interest  at  present  for  the  ap- 
plications which  may  be  made  of  them  to  the  political 
philoaophy  and  the  educational  policy  of  the  now  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

Beaides  many  apecial  treatiaea  not  named,  and  general 
histories  of  philosophy,  the  following  works  may  bo  con- 
sulted with  advantage :  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  the  Eihict 
of  Arietotle,  in  2  vols.  (1st  ed.  London,  18S7-58);  John 
Stuart  Blackie,  Four  Fhaeee  of  Morale  (Bdinbargh,  1871  ; 


New  York,  187-);  A.  Neander,  Veber  dae  VerkUltHiee  der 
hellenieehen  Ethik  lum  Ckrietentkum,ia  Wite.AbhandHRar- 
lin,  1851) ;  Sir  James  Maekintoah,  A  Oeneral  View  of  the 
Proyreea  of  Ethical  Pkiloeopky,  ekiefiy  during  tke  Sevtn- 
teentk  and  EighteeKth  Centuriee  ( Eneye,  Brit.;  also  London, 
1830;  Philadelphia,  1832);  W.  Whewell,  Lectura  on  the 
Hietory  of  Moral  Pkiloeopky  in  England  (London,  1852; 
enlarged  ed.  1862) ;  Hietory  of  Moral  Science,  by  Robert 
Blakey,  2  vola.  (2d  ed.  Edinburgh,  1836) ;  S.  S.  Laurie, 
ffotee  Expoeitory  and  Gritieal  on  Certain  Britieh  Theoriee 
of  Morale  (London  and  Edinburgh,  1868) ;  "W,  E.  H.  Leeky, 
Hietory  of  European  Morale  from  AuguetHe  to  Charlemagne, 
2  vols.  (2d  ed.  London,  1869) ;  Alexander  Bain,  Mental  and 
Moral  Science,  a  Compendium  of  Ethice;  Sketch  of  Ethical 
Tkenriee  (London,  1668);  E.  H.  Oillett,  God  in  Human 
Tkoiighl,  and  tke  Moral  Sgetem  (1874) ;  I.  H.  Fichte,  Syelem 
der  Elhik;  F.  £.  D.  SohlMermaoher,  Orundllnien  einer  A'ri- 
tik  der  biekerigen  Siltenlekre,  in  Werke mr  Pkiloeopkie  (Iter 
Band,  Berlin,  1803) ;  K.  F.  StaUdlin,  Geechichle  der  Moral- 
Philoaophie  ( 1822 ;  3  Bde.  (Bd.  1,  historical  and  critical), 
Leipaio,  1850) ;  Fr.  Vorlinder,  Oeeehichte  der  phil.  Moral, 
Jteckte-  und  Staate-Idee  der  SnglSnder  und  Franxoeen  (3e. 
Marburg,  1855) ;  Paul  Janet,  Hietoire  de  la  Pkiloeopkie 
morale  «  politigue,  daue  I'AutiquiU  el  let  Tempe  modemee, 
tomes  2  (Paris,  I860) ;  Rothe,  Theologieal  Etkice  (5  vols.)  ; 
Henry  Sidgwiok,  Tk*  Metkode  of  Ethice  (London.  1874). 

N.  POBTBB. 

Moran',  tp.  of  Mackinac  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  373. 

Moran'  (Benjavix),  b.  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  in  1820; 
became  a  printer  in  Philadelphia;  went  to  Europe  about 
1 850;  travelled  over  England  on  foot,  and  published  a 
volume.  The  Footpath  and  the  Hightcay  (\%bZ) ;  became 
clerk  to  the  American  legation  in  London  and  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Jamea  Buchanan,  then  miniater  (18S4); 
received  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  legation  Nov., 
1855,  and  remained  in  that  post  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
occasionally  acting  as  charge  d'affaires.  He  became  noted 
for  bis  thorough  knowledge  of  the  archives  of  the  legation 
and  of  the  annals  of  American  diplomacy ;  was  popolar 
with  American  visitors  to  England  and  with  the  political 
circles  of  English  society;  was  appointed  minister  resident 
in  Portugal  in  1R74.  Ho  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  English  and  American  periodicals. 

Moran  (Thomas), b.  in  Bolton,  Engkud,  Jan.  12,1837; 
brought  in  childhood  to  Philadelphia ;  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver  in  1853;  commenced  painting  landscapes  in  1856, 
and,  though  he  had  received  no  instruction  in  that  branch 
of  art,  he  soon  developed  an  eflbetive  style.  He  visited 
Europe  in  1861,  and  again  in  1866,  paying  special  attention 
to  the  paintings  of  Turner ;  achieved  success  aa  an  illaa- 
trator  of  books  and  in  the  oxeontion  of  landscapes,  chiefly 
of  great  size;  settled  at  Newark  in  1871,  and  in  the  same 
year  accompanied  Prof.  Haydon's  expedition  to  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  The  result  was  his  magnificent  painting, 
The  Orand  Cation  of  the  Yelloioetone.  This  and  a  com- 
panion piotare,  Tke  Chaem  of  tke  Colorado,  produced  two 
years  later,  after  a  similar  expedition  to  Utah  and  Ariiona, 
were  purchased  by  Congress  for  $20,000. — Hia  brother, 
Peter,  b.  in  Bolton,  England,  Mar.  4,  1842,  is  a  diatin- 
guiahed  painter  of  animals ;  and  another  brother,  Edward, 
has  devoted  himself  to  marine  subjects. 

IHora'no  Cala'bro  [Muranum],  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Cosenia,  situated  on  a  hill  not  far  from  Castrovil- 
lari.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  town  and  castle.  Pop. 
in  1874,  8910. 

M orant'f  town  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  month  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  much  iqjured  by  the  re- 
bellion of  1865,  but  is  now  rapidly  recovering.     Pop.  700D. 

Morat'  [Ger.  Murten'],  town  of  Switxerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Freiburg,  on  the  Lake  of  Morat,  famous  for  the 
victory  which  the  Swiss  won  here  (June  22,  1476)  over 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Moratin',  de  (Leakdro  Fern andbz),  son  of  Nicolas,  b. 
at  Madrid  Mar.  10,  1760;  carefully  educated,  and  prepared 
himself  for  literary  pursuits,  though  for  some  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade ;  received  prizes  from  the 
Aoademy  of  Madrid  in  1782  and  1785;  visited  Paris  in 
1787,  where  he  made  the  aoquaintanoe  of  Goldoni,  and 
bronght  in  1770  his  first  and  best  comedy  on  the  stage, 
El  Yiejo  y  la  MiHa.  It  was  his  object  to  reform  the  Span- 
ish theatre,\and  he  succeeded.  Godoy  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion ;  he  travelled  extensively  in  France,  England,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  and  his  following  dramas,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  great  applause,  evinoe,  besides  a  natural  talent 
of  considerable  vigor,  a  highly  developed  taste.  King 
Joseph  made  him  his  librarian,  but  after  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  be  left  Spain,  lived  mostly  in  Paris,  asd 
d.  there  Jnne  21, 1828.    Bis  ezesllent  work,  Origima  del 
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Tmtn  BfalM,  written  in  Paria,  remehn  only  to  Lopei 
d«  Vegft. 

JHoratin,  de  (Nicolas  Fsimandez),  b.  at  Madrid, 
Spain,  Jnlj  20,  1737,  Iwlonged  to  an  ancient  Biteayan 
family ;  reocired  a  earefal  education ;  became  a  lawyer  and 
professor  of  poetry  in  the  Imperial  College  at  Madrid ;  was 
the  founder  of  the  literary  club  which  tools  its  name  from 
the  coSee-house  of  San  Sebastian,  and  with  the  counte- 
nance of  the  court  and  of  the  great  nobles  undertook, 
amidst  great  opposition,  the  reformation  of  the  Spanish 
theatre  by  substituting  for  the  religious  dramas,  or  auto* 
McraM«ii(a{e«,  pieces  more  in  accordance  with  modern  taste, 
especially  as  represented  by  the  French  school.  Ue  had 
previously  published  a  comedy,  La  Petimttra  (1702),  and 
a  tragedy,  Luereria,  as  specimens  of  the  new  dramatic 
school,  but  neither  of  them  had  been  placed  upon  the 
stage.  Hormainda,  represented  in  1770,  achieved  success, 
and  ffuswan  el  Bumo  (1777)  was  much  admired  for  its 
elassio  verse.  Moratin  was  also  the  author  of  Diana,  a 
didaetie  poem  (1703),  and  Lot  Natn  de  CorUe  dettriudae 
(1766),  a  narrative  poem  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  con- 
sidered by  Tioknor  to  contain  the  noblest  verse  of  its  kind 
produced  by  any  Spanish  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
All  his  pieces  are  characterixed  by  purity  and  correctness 
of  diction  and  harmony  of  versi&oation.  D.  at  Madrid 
May  11,  1780. 

If  om'Tia  [Ger.  MSkren],  provinee  of  Austria,  bounded 
W.  by  Bohemia,  N.  by  Silesia,  E.  by  Hungary  and  Oalicia, 
and  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Austria.  Area,  S&84  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,997,807,  of  whom  1,450,000  are  Slavonians  and 
520,000  Oermans.  It  is  almost  entirely  encircled  by  moon- 
tains — W.  by  the  Moravian,  N.  by  the  Sudetic,  and  E.  by 
the  Carpathian — whose  branches  and  spun  cover  the  whole 
country  with  exception  of  the  southern  part,  which  forms  an 
elevated  plain.  Qenorally,  the  surface  slopes  towards  the 
S.,  traversed  by  the  Morava  (or  March,  which  see)  and  a 
number  of  minor  streams,  which  all  send  their  waters  to  the 
Danube.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  Moravia  are  not 
fertile ;  the  mountains  yield  some  coal,  alum,  saltpetre,  and 
metals,  especially  copper  and  lead.  But  the  valloys  and 
the  southern  plains  are  very  fertile,  and  prodace  not  only 
grain,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  excellent  pastures,  but  also 
wine,  chestnuts,  and  other  varieties  of  fine  fruits.  Cattle, 
line  horses,  geese,  fowls,  and  bees  are  reared,  and  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  cloths,  flannels,  and  other  woollen 
hbrics  are  carried  on.  In  the  twelfth  century  Moravia  was 
made  a  margravateand  declared  a  fief  of  the  Bohemian 
crown,  to  be  held  by  the  younger  sons;  in  1526,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  II.  at  the  battle  of  Mohaos,  it  fell  to  Aus- 
tria, together  with  Bohemia. 

MoraTia,  post-v.  of  Appanoose  eo.,  la.,  10  miles  S.  of 
Albia,  on  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa,  has  2  public  schools, 
3  church  buildings,  1  private  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Pop.  101.  E.  Cdmiiixs,  Ed.  "  Messenobr." 

Moravia,  post-v.  of  Cayuga  co.,  K.  T.,  18  miles  S.  E. 
from  Auburn,  on  the  Southern  Central  R.  R.,  is  the  centre 
of  a  large  grain-growing  and  dairying  district,  and  has 
good  water-power,  a  union  graded  school,  6  churches,  2 
newspapers,  3  flouring-mills,  a  woollen  factory,  1  spoke- 
factory,  1  tannery,  a  national  bank,  2  cheese-footones,  a 
foundry,  good  hotels,  and  stares.     Pop.  2169. 

M.  E.  Kesyos,  Ed.  "  Vallev  Register." 

Moravian  Brethren.  See  Moraviajc  Cburcb,  by 
Bishop  Edxdxd  de  Schweikitz. 

Moravian  Church,  The,  is  so  called  because  in  the 
fiftcenth-and  sixteenth  centuries  Moravia  constituted  one 
of  its  principal  seats,  and  because  it  was  renewed  in  the 
eighteenth  by  refugees  from  that  country.  Its  official 
name,  however,  is  "  The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren," 
or  the  Unitat  Fratrum,  and  it  originated  not  only  in  Mo- 
ravia, bat  also  in  Bohemia.  The  blood  of  the  martyr 
JoHX  Huss  (which  see)  was  its  seed.  It  was  founded  by 
some  of  his  followers  in  1457  on  the  barony  of  Lititi,  in 
Bohemia.  The  basis  of  their  union  was  the  following  three 
principles :  The  Bible  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  doc- 
trine; public  worship  is  to  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  on  the  model  of 
the  apostolic  Church  ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  received 
in  faith,  to  be  doctrinally  defined  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  and  every  human  explanation  of  that  language  is  to 
be  avoided.  Lititi  soon  became  the  rallying-point  for 
awakened  persons  throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  so 
that  the  new  Church  rapidly  increased.  Its  first  ministers 
were  priests  of  the  Calixtine  or  national  Church,  from 
which  the  Brethren  bad  seceded.  In  1467,  however,  they 
introdnced  a  ministry  of  their  own,  and  secured  the  epis- 
copaey  from  Bishop  Stephen  of  the  Austrian  Waldenses. 
In  spite  of  frequent  persecutions  at  the  hands  both  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  of  the  national  Church,  they  increased 
fai  nnmbers  and  influence.    At  the  beginning  of  Luther's 


Reformation  (in  1517)  they  had  about  200,000  members 
and  over  400  parishes.  In  the  course  of  time  they  eatab- 
lished  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  set  up  several 
printing-presses,  and  translated  the  entire  Bible  from  the 
original  into  the  Bohemian  tongue,  which  version  has  re- 
mained a  standard  to  the  present  day.  About  1547  they 
spread  to  Poland  ;  and  in  1557  the  Unilae  Fratrum  was 
divided  into  three  ecclesiastical  provinces — the  Bohemian, 
the  Moravian,  and  the  Polish — each  governed  by  bishops  of 
its  own,  but  all  united  as  one  Church.  Religious  liberty  nav- 
ing  been  proclaimed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  1609,  the 
Brethren  become  one  of  the  legally  acknowledged  churches 
of  these  lands.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Thirty  Years*  war, 
however,  Ferdinand  II.  inaugurated  the  so-called  Anti- 
Reformation,  which  crushed  evangelical  religion  out  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Only  a  bidden  seed  of  the  Chureh 
of  the  Brethren  remained.  The  majority  of  its  members, 
together  with  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  were  driven 
into  exile  (1627).  A  new  centre  was  now  established  at 
Liisa  in  Poland,  and  many  parishes  of  refugees  were  formed. 
But  Lissa  was  destroyed  in  1636,  in  a  war  between  Poland 
and  Sweden,  and  the  remaining  parishes  were  gradually 
absorbed  by  other  Protestant  bodies.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  Unitae  Fratrum  ceased  to  exist  as  a  visible 
organisation.  Its  hidden  seed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
however,  remained,  and  its  illustrious  bishop,  Amos  Come- 
nius,  filled  with  a  prophetical  anticipation  of  its  renewal, 
republished  its  history,  confession,  and  discipline,  com- 
mended the  future  Church  of  the  Brethren  to  the  care  of 
the  Chnreh  of  England,  and  took  steps  to  perpetuate  its 
episcopacy.  Hence,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  clergymen 
of  the  Reformed  Church  were  consecrated  bishops  of  the 
Unitat  Fratrum,  that  the  succession  might  not  die  out.  On 
June  17,  1722,  a  few  descendants  of  the  Brethren,  who  had 
fled  from  their  native  land  to  Saxony,  began  to  build  the 
town  of  Hermhut  on  an  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  where 
an  asylum  had  been  provided  for  them.  This  town  soon 
became  the  rallying-placo  for  the  remnant  of  the  Church, 
descendants  of  which,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
immigrated  thither  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  They  intro- 
duced their  ancient  discipline,  handed  down  by  Comenius, 
and  in  1735  received  their  venerable  episcopate  at  the  hands 
of  its  two  last  survivors,  Oauiel  Ernst  Jablonsky  and  Chris- 
tian BitkoviuB.  At  tho  same  time,  however,  many  Chris- 
tians from  difi'erent  parts  of  Germany  joined  them,  bo  th.at 
the  renewal  of  their  Church  involved  a  union  of  the  Ger- 
man element  of  pietism  with  tho  Slavonic  element  which 
they  represented.  The  result  was  a  development  difi'erent 
from  that  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Count  Zinzendorf 
himself  became  the  leading  bishop  of  the  resuscitated 
Church,  and  he  strove  to  build  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  state 
Church,  in  the  communion  of  which  he  bad  been  bom,  and 
to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached.  In  carrying  ont  this 
principle  he  did  not  let  the  renewed  Unitat  Fratrum  ex- 
pand as  other  ohurofaes  expand,  but  established  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  America, 
exclusively  Moravian  settlements,  from  which  the  follies 
and  temptations  of  the  world  were  excluded,  and  in  which 
was  fostered  the  highest  type  of  spiritual  life.  In  doing 
this  he  carried  out  Spener's  favorite  idea  of  eeeletiolK  ia 
eeeletia.  Fifteen  exclusive  settlements  still  exist  in  Ger- 
many and  four  in  Great  Britain.  In  such  towns,  until 
recently,  Moravians  only  were  allowed  to  hold  real  estate, 
and  the  Church  controlled  not  only  religious  but  also  mu- 
nioipal,  and  to  some  extent  industrial,  affairs.  This  fun- 
damental principle  is  now  undergoing  a  change  which  will 
grtkdualiy  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  entire  system  of  ex- 
cluaivism.  In  America  it  bos  been  given  np,  the  Inst 
vestige  of  it  disappearing  in  1866.  The  Amenoan  Mora- 
vian Church  now  standi  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  land,  and  is  pursuing  the 
same  polity  of  extension.  In  the  last  twenty  years  it  has 
doubled  its  membership,  and  flourished  in  other  respects. 
But  even  in  the  period  in  which  ezelusivism  was  fully  de- 
veloped throughout  the  Unitat  Fratrum,  it  did  not  remain 
idle  or  stand  aloof  from  work  for  the  spread  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  On  the  contrary,  while  its  peculiar  system 
necessarily  kept  it  small  at  home,  it  began  a  very  extensive 
mission  in  heathen  lands,  a  no  less  influential  domestic 
miasion  on  the  continent  of  Enrope,  and  a  number  of 
educational  enterprises  that  have  given  it  a  name  far  and 
wide.  In  1857  its  constitution  was  remodelled.  The  Uiiilat 
Fralrion  now  consists  of  three  ;>roctne« — the  German,  Brit- 
ish, and  American — which  are  independent  in  all  provin- 
cial affairs,  but  form  one  organic  whole  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual, 
as  also  in  carrying  on  the  foreign  and  the  Bohemian  mis- 
sions. Hence,  there  is  a  provincial  and  a  general  govern- 
ment. Each  province  has  a  provincial  synod,  which  elects 
from  time  to  time  a  board  of  bishops  and  other  cler- 
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gymen,  styled  the  "Provincial  Elders'  ConfereDOe,"  to 
administer  the  government  in  ttie  interval  between  synods. 
To  tliis  board  is  committed  the  povrer  of  appointing  the 
ministers  to  their  several  parishes.  Every  ten  or  twelve 
years  a  General  Synod  of  tne  whole  Unitat  Fratrum  is  con- 
vened at  Herrnhut  in  Saxony.  It  consists  of  delegates 
from  each  province  and  from  the  foreign  missions,  and  elects 
a  board  of  twelve  bishops  and  other  clergymen,  styled  the 
"  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,"  which  oversees  the  whole 
Church  and  superintends  the  foreign  and  Bohemian  mis- 
sions. The  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  set  forth  in  its  Cate- 
chism, its  Easter  Morning  Litany,  and  in  the  statutes  drawn 
op  by  the  General  Synod,  and  comprises  all  those  points 
which  are  held  by  Trinitarian  Christians  as  essential  tp 
salvation.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Moravian  theol- 
ogy is  the  prominence  given  to  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Church  gener- 
ally is  its  catholicity.  The  ministry  consists  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  episcopal  office  is  not  pro- 
vincial and  not  diocesan,  bat  represents  the  whole  Unila* 
fratrum,  A  ritual  is  used  which  comprises  a  litaoy  for 
Sunday  morning — free  prayer  being  allowed  at  other  times 
— forms  for  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  oonfirmation,  etc., 
services  for  the  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  a 
particular  litany  for  Easter  morning.  Love-feasts  are  held. 
In  imitation  of  the  primitive  agapK,  preparatory  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  on  other  occasions.  The  use  of  the  lot, 
which  at  one  time  was  universal,  is  now  greatly  restricted, 
and  in  the  American  province  resorted  to  only  when  a 
minister  receiving  an  appointment  requests  its  use.  The 
enterprises  of  the  Church  are  the  following:  (I)  Boardiuff 
tekooli  for  young  people  not  connected  with  it,  48 — namely, 
28  in  the  German  province,  15  in  the  British,  and  b  in  the 
American,  educating  annually  about  2500  pupils  of  both 
■exes.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  paroooial  schools,  a 
college,  a  missionary  institute,  and  3  theological  semina- 
ries. (2)  Foreign  mitiinnt,  begun  in  1732,  since  which 
time  about  2350  missionaries,  male  and  female,  have  been 
sent  out,  and  oomprising  the  following  16  "mission  prov- 
inces"— namely,  Greenland,  LaUrador,  Indian  conntry  of 
Kortb  America,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  St.  Croix,  Ja- 
maica, Antigua,  SL  Kitts,  Barbadoes,  Tabago,  Mosquito 
Coast,  Surinam,  South  African  western  province.  South 
African  eastern  province,  Australia,  and  'Thibet.  (3)  B<t- 
htmian  minion,  begun  in  1870  in  the  early  eesti  of  the 
Unitat  Fratrum,  and  numbering  four  stations.  (4)  Z>onic«- 
tic  miuion  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  called  the  Diatpora, 
having  for  its  object  the  evangelization  of  the  European 
state  churches,  without  depriving  them  of  their  memners, 
who  are  organized  into  "  societies"  within  the  Church,  and 
carried  on  in  Germany,  Bwitterland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  other  parts  of 
Russia.  The  whole  number  of  souls  in  the  three  provinces 
of  the  Vnittu  Fratrum  is  28,980,  of  whom  15,308  belong  to 
the  American  province ;  the  whole  number  of  converts  In 
the  foreign  missions  is  69,322 ;  the  number  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, 323;  and  the  entire  membership,  98,227.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  about  80,000  souls  connected  with  the 
Diaspora  mission.  (For  further  particulars  see  Moravian 
Manual,  Bethlehem,  1869.)  Edhdxd  dk  Scbwsihitz. 

IHo'ra-Wood,  the  timber  of  Mora  exeelta,  or  Dimor- 
phandra  Mora,  a  noble  forest  tree  of  Guiana.  It  is  of  the 
order  Leguminosee.  The  wood  resembles  the  best  oak  in 
quality,  but  is  dark,  like  mahogany.  It  is  used  in  ship- 
building and  exported  to  Europe. 

Mo'ntf  Frith,  an  inlet  of  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
N.  £.  coast  of  Scotland,  16  miles  wide  at  tbe  entrance,  and 
stretching  inland  for  about  31  miles,  to  Inverness. 

Morazan'  (Gen.  Francisco),  b.  in  Honduras,  Central 
America,  in  1799 ;  was  secretary-general  of  Honduras  in 
1824;  was  soon  afterwards  elected  governor ;  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  frequent  oontcsts  with  the  conser- 
vative or  "  reactionary "  party,  which  he  drove  from  the 
city  of  Guatemala  in  182i),  on  whioh  occasion  the  national 
oongress  decreed  him  the  title  of  "  savior  of  the  republic," 
and  by  virtue  of  his  extraordinary  powers  as  commander- 
in-chief  he  effected  a  radical  reform  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
suppressing  the  convents,  expelling  the  rebellious  priests, 
and  confiscating  the  Church  property  to  educational  and 
other  public  uses.  In  1832,  after  suppressing  another  for- 
midable insurrection,  Morasan  was  cnoaen  president,  but 
was  opposed  with  unrelenting  hatred  by  the  conservatives, 
and  alter  several  years  of  disturbances  the  republic  was 
disorganised  and  broken  into  five  independent  states. 
Horazan  took  refuge  in  Chili  in  1840;  settled  in  Costa 
Rica  in  1842,  where  ho  was  spontaneously  chosen  president 
of  the  state  with  a  view  to  afford  him  a  basis  for  national 
reorganization,  but  after  a  short  time  a  counter-revolution 
broke  out,  to  which  Morasan  fell  a  prisoner,  and  was  ex- 


Morbihan',  department  of  France,  a  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Bretagne,  bordering  S.  on  the  Atlantic  Area, 
2667  square  miles.  Pop.  490,352.  The  northern  part  is 
hilly,  but  the  rest,  especially  the  land  along  the  sea,  is  low 
and  level,  forming  large  plains,  in  some  places  very  fertile, 
in  others  occupied  by  heath  or  marshes.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  bees  are  extensively  reared ;  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
and  apples  are  raised ;  cider,  bntter,  and  honey  are  the 
principal  products.  The  fisheries  are  very  important.  Out 
of  66,104  children,  38,149  received  no  school  education  at 
all  in  1857.     Principal  towns,  Lorient  and  Vannes. 

Morco'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Benevento.  This 
town,  of  ancient  origin,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Morgantia  of  the  Samnites.     Pop.  in  1874, 6914. 

MoT'dantS  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mordeo,  to  "bit«;"  Ger. 
&«»»],  substances  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  to 
fix  colors  which  have  no  affinity  for  the  tissuea ;  in  gilding, 
any  viscous  or  sticky  matter  employed  in  making  gold- 
le^  adhere.  Mordants  are  indispensable  to  the  dyer ;  they 
serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  fibre  and  the  eoler, 
and  many  of  them  modify  the  tint  of  the  color,  thns  en- 
abling the  dyer  to  produce  many  shades  of  color  with  the 
same  dye.  Animal  fibres,  as  silk  and  wool,  generally  at- 
tract coloring-matters;  for  them,  therefore,  mordants  are 
less  important,  though  they  are  often  osad,  either  to  make 
the  color  more  durable  or  to  brighten  or  otherwise  modify 
the  tint.  Few  colors  can,  however,  be  made  to  adhere  to 
vegetable  fibres,  cotton  or  linen,  without  the  aid  of  a  mor- 
dant. Colors  which  require  mordants  are  called  adjective ; 
those  whioh  do  not,  substantive.  Safflower  is  a  substantive 
dye  for  cotton  and  linen ;  most  other  dyes  are  adjective  for 
these  fibres.  The  mordant  has  a  positive  affinity  for  trath 
color  and  fibre,  and  binds  the  two  together.  The  most  im- 
portant mordants  arc  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of 
tin.  They  are  generally  applied  in  the  form  of  soluble 
salts.  If  cotton  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
alumina,  a  basic  acetate  of  alumina  will  be  fixed  on  the 
fibres  so  firmly  as  to  resist  removal  by  washing ;  if  the 
cotton  be  now  treated  with  water  and  ground  madder,  the 
red  coloring-matters  of  the  madder,  alizarine  and  purpnr- 
ine,  will  unite  with  the  alumina,  and  thus  each  fibre  will 
become  covered  with  the  red  madder  lakes,  or  salta  of  ali- 
zarine and  pnrpurine,  with  alumina.  If  an  iron  salt  be 
substituted  for  the  acetate  of  alumina,  as  acetate  of  iron, 
a  similar  result  would  follow  the  treatment  with  madder, 
except  that,  as  the  iron  compounds  with  alizarine  and  pur- 

g urine  are  purple,  the  cotton  would  be  dyed  of  this  color, 
ometimes  the  mordant  and  color  are  applied  simultane- 
ously. Astringents,  such  as  sumac,  nntgalls,  etc.,  arc  em- 
ployed as  mordants,  and  act  by  virtue  of  the  tannic  acid 
they  contain.  When  mordants  are  printed  on  cotton  cloth 
in  stripes  and  figures,  and  the  oloth  thus  mordanted  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  dyestuff,  the  color  is  fixed  in 
similar  stripes  and  figures,  leaving  the  other  portions  of 
cloth  white;  this  is  calico.  Sometimes  the  color  is  mixed 
with  a  salt  of  the  mordant,  and  the  two  are  printed  to- 
gether ("  topical  printing  ").  On  subjecting  the  cloth  to  the 
action  of  steam,  tne  acid  of  the  mordant,  generally  acetic,  is 
expelled,  and  the  base  and  color  become  fixed  on  the  cloth. 

The  term  mordant  is  sometimes  applied  to  agents  which 
act  merely  mechanically  and  cement  the  eolor  to  the  fibre, 
as  albumen,  caseine,  etc.,  which  are  used  for  pigment  oolors, 
such  as  ultramarine,  oxide  of  chromium,  etc.,  and  for  ani- 
line colors.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  salts  which  furnish 
a  part  of  the  matter  of  which  the  color  actually  conrsiets, 
as  the  iron  salt  in  producing  pmssian  blue  or  the  lead  salt 
in  forming  chrome  yellow.  In  these  colors  theVe  is  no 
proper  mordant,  as  the  insoluble  color  is  merely  produced 
in  the  fibre  by  the  combination  of  its  component  parts. 
This  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  same  is 
actually  true  when  alumina  or  iron  is  used  with  madder 
or  with  astringents.  (See  articles  on  GAUoo-PRiNTiiro  and 
DVEINQ.)  C.  F.  Ch&hdi-zr. 

IHor'decai  (Alfred),  b.  in  North  Carolina  about  1800; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  and  was  appointed  second  licu- 
tensnt  of  engineers  July,  1823,  remaining  at  the  Military 
Academy  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  engineering  til) 
1825 ;  transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps  with  the  rank  of 
captain  1832,  and  in  1855  sent  by  the  government  as  mem- 
ber of  the  military  commission  to  the  Crimea,  etc.,  his  re- 
Sort  being  published  by  Congress  in  1860;  resigned  May 
,  1861.  Author  of  various  professional  works,  including 
the  Ordnance  Manual.  Since  1863  he  has  been  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Mexico  and  Pacific  R.  R. 

KoTden'te,  or  Mordante  [It.],  in  music,  a  species 
of  short  trill  or  shake  formerly  much  in  use.  It  was  com- 
monly written  and  played  as  in  the  example  following : 
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More  (Harhah),  b.  at  Stapleton,  Oloncwtenhire,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  2, 174S ;  was  educated  at  a  seminary  kept  by  her 
two  elder  sisters  at  Bristol,  in  whiah  she  afterwards  beoame 
a  teacher ;  began  writing  poems,  pastorals,  romantic  tales, 
and  tragedies  at  an  early  age ;  made  the  aoquaintanoe  of 
Garrick,  by  whom  her  tragedies  of  Percy  (1778)  and  Tht 
Fatal  Faltekood  were  successfully  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den ;  obtained  the  warm  friendship  and  admiration  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Burke,  and  the  literary  circle  swayed  by  tbem ; 
abandoned  writing  for  the  stage  from  religious  seniples 
while  in  the  height  of  success,  and  devoted  her  pen  to  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  education;  settled  at  Wring- 
ton  1786;  produced  Sacred  JOramai  (1782),  Florio  (1786), 
Tkoughtt  OH  Ike  Mannert  nf  the  Oreat  (1788),  and  Heligion 
of  the  Fcukionahle  World  (1791);  established  at  Bath  the 
Cheap  Sepoeitorj)  (1795),  a  monthly  periodical  which  at- 
tained an  immense  oirculation,  in  which  she  published  a 
series  of  short  moral  tales,  including  the  celebrated  Shcp- 
\erd  of  Salisbury  Plain;  acquired  a  competence  by  her 
writings  and  the  >management  of  her  seminary ;  removed 
to  Barley  Wood,  near  Cheddart  (1802),  where  she  founded 
several  charitable  schools ;  published  Striclnret  on  the  Mod- 
em Sgtem  nf  Female  Education  (1799),  which  led  to  her 
being  invited  to  draw  up  a  programme  for  the  education 
of  Charlotte,  the  princess  of  Wales;  wrote  in  1809  Cotlebt 
in  Search  of  a  Wife,  her  most  popular  book,  followed  by 
Practical  Pietjf  (1811),  and  numerous  other  works;  settled 
at  Clidon  1828,  and  d.  there  Sept.  7,  1833,  leaving  a  fortune 
of  £30,000,  one-third  of  which  was  bequeathod  for  chari- 
table purposes.  A  pleasing  incident  in  nor  later  career  was 
her  affectionate  interest  in  the  boy  Thomas  Bahington  Ma- 
eanlay,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  with  her,  and  doubt- 
less owed  something  of  his  extraordinary  literary  career  to 
her  watchful  care.  Her  complete  Worke  were  published  in 
II  vols.  (1830),  and  several  of  them  are  still  frequently  ro- 

? Tinted.     (See  her  Memoir;  by  William  Roberts  (4  vols., 
834),  and  the  Correepondence  of  Hannah  More  vith  Zaeh- 
ary  Maemday  (I860}.) 

More  (HBirnr),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  b.  in  Orantham,  Leices- 
tershire, Eng.,  Oct.  12,  1614;  was  bred  a  Puritan;  studied 
at  Eton  and  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a 
fellowship.  In  1675  he  beoame  prebendary  of  Oloucester ; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  Sept.  1,  1687.  He  is  remembered  as  a 
mystical  philosopher  and  admirer  of  Plato  and  the  Cab- 
balists ;  author  of  Conjeetura  Cahaliatica,  Pkiloaopkieal 
Poeme  (1647),  The  Mytery  nf  fniquity  (1664),  Enchiridion 
EthicHm  (1669),  Enchiridion  Metaphyiicum  (1671),  and  of 
a  number  of  other  works  characterized  by  aontoness,  great 
learning,  and  a  thoroughly  devout  spirit. 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  b.  In  London,  England,  in  1480, 
son  of  Sir  John  More,  judge  of  the  king's  bench ;  studied 
Latin  under  Kioholas  Hart ;  beoame  at  the  age  of  fifteen  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Cardinal  John  Morton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  whom  he  probably  acted  as  secretary  or 
amanuensis  in  preparing  The  Hietorie  of  the  Pittiful  Life 
and  Unfortunate  Death  of  King  Edaard  K.  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  hit  Brother,  nith  the  TroHbletome  and  Tyrannical 
Oovernment  of  th*  Ueurpation  of  Richard  III.,  and  hie  Mie^ 
erable  End,  which  has  been  called  the  first  specimen  of 
olassioal  Knglish  prose;  entered  Canterbury  College  (now 
Christ  Church),  Oxford,  1497,  where  he  learned  dreek  under 
William  Qrocyn,  the  first  professor  of  that  language  in 
England ;  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus ;  studied 
law  at  Xew  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn ;  lectured  on  jurispru- 
dence at  Fumiral's  Inn,  and  on  St.  Augustine's  De  Cim'tat* 
Dei  at  St.  Lawrence's  church ;  resided  for  some  years  in  a 
Grey  Friars  monastery,  partaking  of  the  manual  labors 
and  spiritual  exorcises  of  the  monks  while  pursuing  olas- 
sioal studies  and  learning  French  and  music;  married 
Uiss  Jane  Colt  1505  ;  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law;  soon 
rose  to  great  eminence ;  was  elected  to  a  magistracy  of 
eriminal  causes  and  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Middle- 
sex ;  opposed  the  exactions  of  Henry  VII.  both  before  the 
ooarts  and  in  Parliament,  thereby  incurring  the  wrath  of 
that  monarch,  visited  upon  bis  father  in  the  form  of  ma- 
licious prosecution,  fino,  and  imprisonment.  Boon  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  charged 
to  secure  for  the  Crown  the  services  of  the  brilliant  young 
advocate,  which  he  efi*ected,  not  without  difficulty,  and 
More  was  successively  made  master  of  requests  and  confi- 
dential envoy  to  the  Xetberlands  (1514  and  1515)  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  enlargement  of  commercial  privileges.  About 
this  time  he  composed  in  Latin  his  most  famous  work,  the 
Utopia,  or  aoeonnt  of  an  imaginary  commonwealth  !n  a 
distant  island  of  the  AUantie,  of  which  the  manners,  laws, 
and  state  of  society  were  depicted  as  a  model  worthy  of 
English  imitation.  This  work,  printed  at  Lonvain,  Ant- 
werp, and  Paris  in  1516,  and  at  BUe  in  1518,  was  quickly 
translated  into  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Italian,  and 
ezoited  universal  admiration.     More  was  made  privy  ootm- 


oillor  and  treasurer  of  the  exehe<juer;  was  knighted  1521 ; 
repeatedly  sent  by  Wolsey  on  special  commissions  to  France ; 
became  a  favorite  of  the  king  through  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  his  conversation ;  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  1523 ;  made  chancellor  of  tbo  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter 1525;  acoompanied  Wolsey  on  his  famous  embassy  to 
France  1527,  and  became  lord  chancellor  1529.  The  Refor- 
mation had  then  reeenUy  begun  ;  Luther  had  violently  as- 
sailed not  only  his  cherished  friend  Erasmus,  but  his  mon- 
arch, and  More  entered  lealously  into  the  lists,  attacking 
the  new  doctrines  upon  their  weakest  points  with  inimi- 
table learning  and  wit,  as  well  as  causticity.  More  was  by 
nature  conservative ;  his  religious  convictions  were  of  the 
strongest  kind ;  his  tendencies  to  asceticism  were  now  re- 
viving; it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  he  regarded 
the  repression  of  heresy  as  a  duty  of  paramount  obligation, 
but  the  afocusations  of  cruelty  in  the  persecution  of  Prot- 
estants seem  nnfonnded.  However  ready  the  chancellor 
might  be  to  aid  Henry  VIII.  as  "  defender  of  the  faith,"  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  the  royal  vagarie*  in 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and 
his  refusal  to  countenance  the  proceedings  for  divorce  led 
to  his  retirement  from  the  chancellorship  in  May,  1532. 
Ho  thenceforth  lived  in  seclusion  at  Chelsea ;  was  one  of 
the  believers  in  the  divine  mission  of  Elisabeth  Barton,  the 
nun  of  Kent,  and  in  Apr.,  1534,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  "  act  of  suc- 
cession," which  excluded  the  daughter  of  Queen  Catharine 
from  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  offspring  of  Anne  Boleyn ; 
remained  in  prison  above  a  year  in  free  communication 
with  relatives  and  friends ;  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  sub- 
mission to  the  king  in  his  newly-assumed  character  of  head 
of  the  Churah,  and  all  efforts  by  the  council  to  change  his 
resolution  having  proved  fruitless,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  high  commission  for  constructive  treason,  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed  within  the  Tower  July  6, 
1535.  Bythe  unanimousconsentof  historians,  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  one  of  the  greatest  minds  and  purest  characters 
on  record.  One  of  More's  chief  obaraotenstios  was  his  un- 
conquerable pleasantry — a  quality  which  did  not  desert 
him  even  upon  the  scaffold.  His  oollected  Worla,  Latin 
and  English,  were  published  at  Louvain  1556-57 ;  the  best 
known,  the  Utopia  and  the  Latin  Epigrame,  have  often  ap- 
peared separately.  (See  biographies  by  his  son-in-law. 
Roper,  his  great-grandson,  Cresacre  More,  Cay  ley.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  Lord  Campbell.)         Porter  C.  Bliss. 

More'a,  the  ancient  Peloponneeut  [island  of  Pelops],  il 
the  large  southern  peninsula  of  Greece,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Gulfs  of  Patras,  Corinth,  and  Egina,  and 
connected  with  it  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Area, 
estimated  at  8800  sqnare  miles.  Pop.  600,000.  It  is  an  ele- 
vated table-land  enoiroled  with  higa  mountains,  often  arid 
and  unprodnctive  on  account  of  lack  of  water,  but  in  many 
places  intersected  by  very  fertile  vallqys.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  Morea,  which  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  super- 
seded the  old  name,  Peloponnesus,  is  uncertain.  Some  de- 
rive it  from  ffloriu,  "  muloerry,"  because  the  outline  of  the 
country  is  like  that  of  the  leMT  of  the  mulberry ;  others  de- 
rive it  from  more,  a  Slavic  word,  signifying  "  sea,"  meaning 
by  it  the  more  maritime  part  of  Greece.  The  latter  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  the  land  was  invaded  in  the  eighth 
century  by  Slavic  tribes,  which  settled  and  remained  here, 
and  gave  many  rivers  and  places  new  names  of  Slarie  origin. 

Morean',  tp.  of  Cole  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  620. 

Moreaot  tp.  of  Honitean  oo.,  Mo.    Pop.  1084. 

MoreaU;  tp.  of  Morgan  go..  Mo.     Pop.  2168. 

Morean,  tp.  of  Saratoga  oo.,  N.  T.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 
R.  R.,  48  miles  \.  of  Albany.  It  has  several  manufactur- 
ing villages  and  a  quarry  of  black  marble.     Pop.  2256. 

Morean  (Jeak  Victor),  b.  at  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne, 
Aug.  11,  1763;  studied  first  law,  but  joined  in  1792  the 
army  of  the  north  as  commander  of  a  battalion  of  volun- 
teers trova  Rennes,  and  evinced  under  Pichegrn  such  a 
military  talent  that  in  1794  ho  was  made  a  general  of  divis- 
ion. In  1776  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  and  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  driving 
the  Austrians  under  Archduke  Charles  before  him ;  but 
after  Jourdan's  defeat  at  WUrzburg  (Sept.  3),  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  in  order  not  to  be  cut  off  from  France,  and 
this  retreat  along  the  valley  of  the  Dannbe  and  through 
the  Black  Forest,  accomplished  in  perfect  order  and  with- 
out loss,  while  fighting  a  superior  and  victorious  army, 
established  his  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  generals. 
Incidentally  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pichegrn,  he 
beoame  suspected  and  received  no  command  for  nearly  two 
years;  but  in  1799  be  commanded  in  Italy,  first  under 
Seherer  and  then  under  Joubert,  and  distinguished  himself  c> 
again.    By  those  who  wished  to  overthrow  the  Directory  ^ 
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the  dictatorship  tu  offered  him,  bnt  fceliBg  himself  nn- 
able  to  govern  a  state,  he  declined  the  offer  and  gave  his 
services  to  Napoleon.  Next  year  (Apr.  25, 1800)  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  an  armj  of  1 00,000  men,  and  now 
followed  the  campaign  through  Bavaria  and  Austria  to  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  ending  with  the  decisive  victory  at  Ho- 
henlinden  (Dec.  3),  which  resulted  in  the  Peace  of  Luni- 
ville  (Feb.  9, 1801) — a  campaign  as  brilliant  as  that  Napo- 
leon made  at  the  same  dme  through  Northern  Italy.  But 
from  this  moment  a  rivalry  sprang  up  between  the  two 
great  generals.  Moreau'g  wife  succeeded  in  embittering 
his  heart  against  the  First  Consul,  and  Napoleon  was 
determined  to  seise  the  first  opportunity  to  crush  him. 
He  was  arrested  (Feb.  15, 1804)  as  an  aocomplice  of  the 
eonspiraey  of  Piohegra  and  Cadoudal  against  the  life  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  although  the  proofs  were  very  in- 
sufficient, he  was  declared  guilty  (June  10)  and  banished. 
He  went  to  North  America,  and  settled  at  Morrisville,  Pa., 
but  on  the  invitation  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  1813,  and  was  present  at  the  empe- 
ror's side  in  the  battle  of  Dresden  (Aug.  27, 1813),  when  a 
cannon-ball  fractured  both  his  legs.  He  d.  Sept.  2,  at 
Laun,  in  Bohemia,  and  his  lx>dy  was  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  it  was  buried  with  great  solemnity. 

Morean  de  St.-M^rr  (M£d£ric  Louis  £lie),  b.  at 
Port  Royal,  Martinique  (West  Indies),  Jan.  13,  1760 ;  en- 
tered the  corps  of  royal  gendarmes  1769;  studied  law 
while  in  garrison;  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  returned  to 
Martinique  and  practised  his  profession ;  became  a  member 
of  the  superior  council  of  Santo  Domingo  1780;  studied 
the  history,  geography,  and  natural  productions  of  the 
Antilles ;  discovered  and  renovated  the  tomb  of  Columbus ; 
returned  to  Paris  shortly  before  the  Revolution ;  was  pres- 
ident of  the  electors  of  Paris  assembled  at  the  UAtol  de 
Ville ;  determined  the  election  of  La  Fayette  as  head  of 
the  national  guard;  took  his  seat  in  tho  Constituent  As- 
sembly as  deputy  for  Martinique ;  was  proscribed  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror ;  escaped  from  prison  and  came  to  tho 
U.  S.  with  his  family ;  became  a  bookkeeper  in  New  York 
City  1793 ;  established  a  bookstore  and  a  printing-press 
at  Philadelphia ;  published  Detcriptiont  of  the  Spanish 
(1796)  and  the  French  part  of  Santo  Domingo  (1797-98); 
returned  to  Paris  1799 ;  became  historiographer  to  tlie 
navy,  oouncillor  of  state,  and  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  1800  ;  was  envoy  to  Parma  1801 ;  administrator 
of  that  state,  of  Piacenia,  and  of  Ouastalla  1802-06 ;  was 
an  enlightened  administrator;  lost  his  post  through  the 
displeasure  of  Napoleon  at  his  refusal  to  act  as  a  pliant 
tool ;  fell  into  poverty,  but  was  succored  by  Josephine,  his 
distant  relative;  received  a  gill  of  15,000  franca  from 
Louis  XVIII.  in  1817,  and  d.  at  Paris  Jan.  28,  1819. 

More'dock,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  III.    Pop.  636. 

Bforn'head,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Rowan  co.,  Ky.,  35  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Qrayson. 

M oreheadf  or  Morehead  City,  post-v.  of  Morehead 
tp.,  and  seaport  of  Carteret  co.,  N.  C,  the  8.  B.  terminus 
of  the  Atlantic  4nd  North  Carolina  R.  R.,  36  miles  S.  E. 
of  New  Berne.  It  is  on  Old  Topsail  Inlet,  and  has  a  steam- 
ferry  to  Beaufort  and  a  line  of  steamships  to  New  York, 
Pop.  of  V.  267 ;  of  tp.  1168. 

Morehead,  tp.  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2104. 

Morehead  (Charlks  S.),b.in  1802  in  Nelson  co.,  Ky.; 
was  educated  at  Transylvania  University ;  became  a  law- 
yer; was  often  in  the  legislature,  of  which  he  was  three 
times  eboscn  Speaker;  attorney-general  of  Kentucky  1832- 
37 ;  M.  C.  1847-31 ;  governor  of  Kentucky  1855-59 ;  was 
a  Clay  Whig,  but  beisame  a  strong  secessionist,  and  was 
confined  in  Fort  Lafayette,  near  New  York,  for  sedition  for 
a  long  time  in  the  war  of  1861-65.  D.  near  Oreenville, 
Miss.,  Dec.  23,  1868. 

Morehead  (Jaxks  T.),  b.  at  Covington,  Ky.,  May  24, 
1797;  was  educated  at  Transylvania  University  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  studied  law  with  J.  J. 
Crittenden;  practised  law  at  Bowling  Green,  Frankfort, 
and  Covington,  Ky. ;  was  often  in  the  legislature;  lieu- 
tenant-governor 1832 ;  governor  1834-36 ;  president  of  the 
board  of  internal  improvements  1838-41;  U.S.  Senator 
from  Kentucky  1841-47 ;  author  of  a  work  on  Practice  and 
Proceediugt  at  Law  (1846),  etc.  D.  at  Covington,  Ky.,  Dec. 
28,  1854. 

Morehead  (John  M.),b.  about  1796  in  North  Carolina; 
graduated  in  1817  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
was  an  able  lawyer;  president  of  the  Whig  national  con- 
ventu>n  1848;  governor  of  North  Carolina  1841-45.  D.at 
Rockbridge,  Va.,  Aug.  28, 1866. 

More'hoaie,  parish  of  N.  E.  Louisiana,  bounded  N. 
by  Arkansas.  Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  W. 
by  the  river  Washita  and  E.  by  Bayou  Boeuf,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  Bayou  Bartholomew,  all  navigable.   It  is  very  fer- 


tile ;  cotton  and  com  are  leading  products.     Cap.  Bastrop. 
Pop.  9387. 

Morehoose,  tp.  of  Hamilton  eo.,  N.  Y.  (P.  0.  Hobb- 
bodibtillb).  It  is  in  the  Adirondao  wilderness,  aad 
abounds  in  lakes  and  mountains.     Pop.  186. 

Mor'el  [Fr.  morUle],  the  name  given  to  the  members 
of  the  genus  MorchelUiy  belonging  to  tho  Moomycetoua 
group  of  Fungi.  (See  Fcsoi.)  Tho  genus  comprises  only 
a  few  species,  and  is  charaicterized  by  an  ovoid  or  pileate, 
deoply-lobed,  or  pitted  pileut  raised  upon  a  stalk,  the  pits 
being  covered  by  the  spore-bearing  surface,  called  the  kyae- 
nium.  The  morels  are  best  known  for  their  esculent  quali- 
ties, being  among  those  fungi  which  wore  first  used  ns  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  most  widely  known  species  of  the  genus 
is  MorcheUa  etcutenta,  Pers.,  which  is  easily  recognised  by 
its  large  olive  or  smoky-gray  colored  pilens,  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  by  anastomosing  ribs,  which 
form  large  and  deep  pits,  raised  upon  a  short,  thick,  and 
hollow  stalk,  confluent  with  the  contracted  base  of  the 
pileus.  It  inhabits  woody  and  bushy  places  on  sandy  soil, 
growing  chiefly  in  the  spring.  The  common  morel  is  found 
in  the  U.  S.,  as  well  as  m  most  ports  of  Europe,  bnt  thorn 
in  commerce  eome  mostly  from  Germany.  Prom  the  fact 
that  this  fungus  prefers  to  grow  on  soil  over  which  a  fire 
has  recently  passed,  the  German  peasants  set  fire  to  the 
forests  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  rigid  laws  were  en- 
acted against  such  depredations.  M.  cranipttj  Pers.,  is  the 
"gigantic  morel,"  remarkable  for  its  grooved  stem,  which 
sometimes  reaches  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  The  substance 
of  the  flesh  is  not  so  firm  as  that  of  Af.  nculenta,  not  easily 
dried,  and  apt  to  decompose.  M.  aemilihcraf  DC,  as  the 
name  implies,  has  its  pileus  separated  from  the  stalk  for 
half  its  length.  The  reticulations  of  the  pileus  are  formed 
by  ribs  running  down  fVom  the  apex.  Stem  five  or  more 
inches  high,  hollow,  pitted,  and  wrinkled  below  and  some- 
what grooved  throughout.  JIT.  ptutvla,  Pers.,  the  "  spread- 
ing morel,"  is  a  very  excellent  and  rare  species.  M.  deli- 
cioga  in  Java,  Jlf.  Bokcmica  in  Bohemia,  and  M.  Carolin- 
iana,  Bosc.,  of  the  Southern  States  are  a  few  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  all  of  which  are  nsed  more  or  less  for  food. 
Morels  are  largely  used  as  a  flavoring  for  sauces  and  soaps 
and  in  the  production  of  the  finest  qualities  of  catchup. 
They  are  very  palatable  when  stewed.      W.  Q.  Fabu>w. 

More'land,  post-tp.  of  Pope  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  299. 

Moreland,  tp.  of  Scott  eo..  Mo.    Pop.  2613. 

Moreland,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co..  Pa.    Pop.  815. 

Moreland,  tp.  of  Montgomery  eo..  Pa.  Pop.  2207. 
'  More'lia,  capital  of  the  state  of  Michoaoan,  Mexico, 
and  seat  of  an  archiepiscopal  sec,  established  in  1863. 
Founded  by  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  1511,  it  was  called 
Valladolid  until  1823,  whan  the  present  name  was  given  in 
memory  of  the  revolutionary  chief  Jose  Maria  Morclos, 
who,  as  well  as  Iturbide,  was  bom  there.  Upon  a  gentle, 
flat  bill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  and  hills 
forming  a  charming  amphitheatre  of  flowers  and  verdure  in 
tho  spring  season,  tho  city  is  solidly  built,  with  well-paved, 
regularly  laid-out  streets  embellished  by  a  number  of  hand- 
some ecclesiastical  and  other  public  structures,  including, 
notably,  the  stately  cathedral,  with  two  lofty,  graceful  tow- 
ers, erected  in  1745.  Water  is  supplied  by  a  costly  arched 
aqueduct,  built  in  1788  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop.  Fray 
Antonio  de  San  Miguel,  to  give  employment  to  the  poor 
during  a  famine.  The  present  population  exceeds  30,000 
souls.  About  6350  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  the  cli- 
mate is  genial,  and  much  attention  is  now  given  to  public 
instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  city  and  state,  including 
the  college  of  San  Nicolas  de  Hidalgo,  as  well  as  day  and 
night  primary  schools.  An  anciently  founded  college  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  thorough  instruction  of  persons 
for  the  pnesthood.  A  large  cotton-factory,  at  work  day 
and  night,  established  in  1868,  with  2500  spindles  and  78 
looms,  consumes  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  state  of  Michoa- 
oan. Books  were  printed  in  Morelia  (Valladolid)  as  early 
as  1559.  Lttt.  of  city,  19<»  42'  12"  N.,  Ion.  (1°  46'  45"  W. 
of  Mexico)  101°  02'  10"  W.  of  Greenwich.  Troicas  Jobda:(. 

Morell'  (George),  b.  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  Mar.  22,  1786 ; 
graduated  in  1807  at  Williams  College :  called  to  the  bar 
in  1811;  removed  to  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. :  was  first  judge 
of  the  Otsego  county  court  1827  and  1832 ;  a  U.  S.  judge 
in  Michigan  1832-36;  a  judge  of  the  Michigan  supreme 
court  1836-43 ;  its  chief-justice  1843-45.  D.  at  Detroit 
Mar.  8,  1845. 

Morell  ( JoHir  D.),  b.  in  England  about  1815,  one  of  the 
royal  inspectors  of  schools;  has  published  ^n  Hitlorical 
and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philoeopky  of  Eunpe 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (2  vols.,  1846),  Lectwree  on  the 
Philoeophieal  Tendenciee  of  the  Age  (1848),  The  Philoeophy 
of  Keligion  (1849),  Elemenf  of  Pigchologn  (185^),  Hand- 
book for  Logic  (1855),  and  other  works  upon  phihMqphical 
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and  ednotion*!  topics,  and  wu  anthor  of  the  oontributiong 
oc  "  National  Edacation  "  in  the  Encyelopmdia  BntaHHiea 
(8th  ed.,  I8S8). 

More'lla«  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Caetellon,  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel  which 
has  played  a,  conspionous  part  in  many  Spanish  wars.  Pop. 
5200. 

More'loSt  or  Bfontemoreloa,  formerly  San  Mateo  del 
Pilon,  town  of  Mezioo,  in  the  state  of  Nuero  Leon,  2000 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  manufactures  of  sugar,  rum,  hard- 
ware, hats,  eto.,  and  9000  inhabitants. 

More'loa  j  Pa'Ton  (Joss  Maria),  b.  at  Valladolid  (now 
named  Morelia  in  his  honor),  stato  of  Michoaoan,  Mexico, 
Sept.  30,  1766;  shot  in  the  city  of  Mexico  Dec.  22,  1815. 
Of  humble  parentage,  be  earned  as  a  muleteer  the  means 
of  education,  and  entering  the  priesthood,  for  which  he  felt 
a  strong  aspiration,  became  eurato  of  Tavacuaros  and 
Knenpetaro.  A  pupil  of  the  curate  Hidalgo,  he  joined  in 
the  revolt  made  by  the  lattor  against  the  Spaniards  in 
1810,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  extending  the 
movement  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  where  be  soon  was  at  the 
head  of  3000  men,  officered  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  yonng  men  of  that  region.  He  manifested 
decided  military  capacity,  with  the  tact  relating  to  disci- 
pline as  well  as  handling  his  farces.  On  Feb.  19,  1812,  he 
fought  and  defeated  a  Spanish  army  at  Cautia  Amilpas, 
where  he  was  subsequently  besieged  by  other  Spanish  forces, 
but  elected  his  escape  to  win  repeaud  victories  from  the 
Spaniards  in  other  quarters  of  Mexico,  at  one  time  holding 
Oriiaba  on  the  E.  coast,  then  Oaxaca  in  the  S.,  and  yet 
again  Acapaico,  which  he  took  in  Aug.,  1813.  In  an  ex- 
peiition  against  Valladolid  in  Dec.,  1813,  he  was  dis- 
astrously beaten  by  Itnrbide,  after  which  the  tide  of  for- 
tune ran  constantly  against  him,  until  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner Nov.  15,  1813,  carried  in  triumph  to  Mexico,  there 
tried,  and  shot.  In  his  death  the  revolt  was  deprived  of 
its  ablest  leader.  Thomas  Jordah. 

Moren'cl,  post-v.  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Canada 
Southern  B.  R.,  has  a  union  school,  i  chnrches,  1  news- 
paper, 1  woollen  and  flouring  mill,  2  hotels,  1  tannery,  and 
stores.  Principal  employment,  farming  and  dairying. 
Pop.  about  1800.  E.  D.  Allb!(,  Eb.  "New  Era." 

Hore'ton  Bari  a  small  inlet  of  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia,  sheltered  seaward 
by  Horeton  and  Stradbroke  islands.  A  convict  settlement 
was  made  here  in  1819. 

Hore'to^rn,  post-tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  Vt.,  has  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  ete.     Pop.  1263. 

IHore'to  r  Caba'fia  (  Aqdsti.i),  b.  in  Spain  about  1000 ; 
was  a  fertile  and  successful  dramatist,  a  friend  and  imita- 
tor of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon ;  became  an  ecolesiastio 
towards  the  elose  of  his  life,  after  writing  more  than  200 
plays,  of  which  the  most  admired  was  Detden  con  el  Det- 
de»  ("Disdain  met  with  Disdain"),  reckoned  one  of  the 
four  most  perfect  productions  of  the  Spanish  drama.  D. 
at  Toledo  Oct.  28,  1SS9.  An  incomplete  edition  was  oom- 
menoed  during  his  lifetime,  and  terminated  in  1681  in  3 
vols.  Bmnet  regards  Horeto  as  the  creator  in  Spain  of  a 
true  comedy,  to  whioh  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  had 
merely  approximated. 

Mor'flt  (Campbell).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Heronlaneum,  Mo., 
1820;  was  educated  at  Columbian  College,  D.  C. ;  studied 
chemistry  with  J.  C.  Booth,  with  whom  he  was  associated 
as  editor  of  the  Bneycloprndia  of  Ckemitiy  (18S0) ;  became 
a  manufacturer  of  chemicals ;  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Maryland  1854-58,  when  he  removed  to 
New  York.  Anthor  of  a  work  on  the  manufaoture  of  soap 
and  candles  (1847),  Ckemieal  and  Pharmacmticnl  Mamrpu- 
htiont  (1848),  Tanniag  and  Carrying,  from  the  French, 
with  additions  (1852),  Per/Hnury  (1855);  with  Professor 
Booth  prepared  the  Smithsonian  report  (1851)  on  the 
progress  of  the  chemical  arts ;  also  anthor  and  editor  of 
ether  works,  chiefly  chemical,  besides  numerous  scientific 
papers. 

IHorsa'gni  (GioTAivm  Battista),  b.  at  Forii,  in  the 
Papal  States,  Feb.  25,  1682;  studied  medicine  at  Bologna; 
practised  in  his  native  town  and  at  Venice,  and  was  ap- 

S Dinted  in  1711  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padna,  where  he 
■  Not.  i,  1771.  His  D«  Sedibut  et  Catuit  Morbonan  pa- 
Anatotnen  ixdagatit  (2  vols.,  1761),  Arlmrtaria  Anatomica 
(3  vols.,  170S-19),  and  Bpiatolm  Anatomiiae  XVIII.,  form 
the  foundation  of  pathological  anatomy. 

Hor'failt  eonnty  of  N.  Alabama.  Area,  725  square 
■oUm.  It  is  bounded  K.  by  Tennessee  River.  The  N. 
portion  is  an  allnvial  plain ;  the  remainder  is  a  high  plateau 
containing  beds  of  coal.  Com,  live-stock,  and  cotton  are 
wading  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Korthern  and 
Boothem  Alabama  R.  R.    Cap.  Bomerville.    Pop.  12,187. 


Morgan,  eounty  of  N.  Central  Georgia.  Area,  340 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  very  fertile.  It 
is  bounded  E.  by  Oconee  River,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Oeorgia  R.  R,  Cotton  and  oom  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Madison.    Pop.  10,690. 

Morgan,  county  of  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  W.  by  the  Illinois 
River,  and  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Cattle, 
grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Carriages,  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  flour  are  the  principal  articles  of 
manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads. 
Cap.  Jacksonville.     Pop.  28,463. 

Morgan,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  450 
square  miles.  It  is  well  timbered  and  in  part  billy.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  Lumber  and  carriages  are  the  principal  articles 
of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  rail- 
roads.    Cap.  Martinsville.     Pop.  17,528. 

Morgan,  county  of  N.  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  796  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Licking  River  in  a  deep 
oaBon.  The  county  is  rongh  and  mountainous,  with  fertile 
valleys  and  beds  of  coal.  Com  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
nets.     Cap.  West  Liberty.     Pop.  5975. 

Morgan,  county  of  Central  Missouri.  Area,  625  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven,  well  timbered,  and  very  fertile.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county 
contains  much  valuable  coal  of  uncertain  geological  age. 
Cap.  Versailles.     Pop.  8434. 

Morgan,  county  of  S.  E.  Ohio.  Area,  375  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Muskingum  River.  It  is  hilly,  but 
fertile.  Petroleum  is  found,  salt  is  made  extensively  from 
salt  wells,  and  coal  is  mined.  Live-stock,  tobacco,  wool, 
and  grain  are  loading  products.  Flour  and  cooperage  are 
important  articles  of  manufacture.  Cap.  McConnellsvillo. 
Pop.  20,363. 

Morgan,  county  of  Tennessee,  on  the  Cumberland 
plateao.  Area,  1000  square  miles.  Coal,  iron,  and  timber 
abound.  The  county  has  a  fine  climate  and  good  soil,  but 
is  as  yet  but  little  developed.   Cap.  Wartbnrg.    Pop.  2969. 

Morgan,  county  of  N.  Utah,  bounded  E.  partly  by 
Wyoming  Territory.  It  is  traversed  by  Weber  River  and 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  is  mostly  occupied  by  spurs 
of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  The  Weber  Valley  contains 
much  fertile  soil,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mormons. 
Cap.  Morgan.     Pop.  1972. 

Morgan,  eonnty  of  West  Virginia,  bonnded  N.  by  the 
Potomac  River,  which  separates  it  from  Maryland,  and  on 
the  S.  W.  partly  by  Virginia.  It  is  mountainous,  with 
fertile  valleys.  Iron  and  coal  are  found.  Area,  375  square 
miles.     Cap.  Bath  or  Berkley  Springs.     Pop.  4315. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Sharps  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  371. 

Morgan,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Calhoun  eo.,  Oa.,  25  miles  E. 
of  Fort  Oaines.     Pop.  126. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Coles  co.,  111.    Pop.  818. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1426. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Owen  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1031. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Porter  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  579. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  t>ecatur  co.,  la.    Pop;  529. 

Morgan,  ip.  of  Franklin  co.,  la.    Pop.  240. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  464. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Dade  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  2114. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Mercer  oo.,  Mo.    Pop.  3107. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Rowan  CO.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1064. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  731. 

Morgan,  post-tp.  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.    Pop.  1083. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Butler  CO.,  O.    Pop.  1807. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Oallia  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1403. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Knox  oo.,  0.    Pop.  645. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Morgan  eo.,  0.    Pop.  2185. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Scioto  oo.,  0.    Pop.  768. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Oreene  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  1101. 

Morgan,  post-T.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ut.,  on  the  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  (Weber  Station)  and  on  both  sides  of  Weber 
River,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Ogden,  and  is  inhabited  by  Mor- 
mons. 

Morgan,  post-tp.  of  Orleans  oo.,  Vt.,  10  miles  N.  W. 
of  Island  Pond,  has  3  churches,  an  academy,  and  manu- 
factures of  lumber.     Pop.  614. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Monongalia  oo..  West  Va.    Pop.  2536. 

Morgan  (Charles  H.),  b.  at  Manlius,  N.  V.,  Nov.  6, 
1834 :  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  entered  the  army  as 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1857;  served 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  civil  war  as 
ehief  of  artilleiy  of  2d  oorps  Oot.,  1862,  to  May,  1863,  and 
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inspeotor-genenl  knd  chief  of  atalf  of  tame  corps  (with 
ruiK  of  lieutenant-colonel)  Jan.,  1863,  to  H&r.,  1865,  re- 
ceiving the  luoeeasire  breTsts  from  that  of  major  to  that 
of  brigadier-general  for  gallant  servioes  in  the  field.  Ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1865,  as 
commanded  the  White  River  district  in  the  department  of 
Arkansas  until  mustered  out  Jan.,  1866.  Is  now  (1876) 
major  4th  U.  S.  Artillery. 

Morgan  (Com.  CRi.RLX8  W.),  nephew  of  Gen.  Daniel, 
b.  in  Virginia  in  1790 ;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
1808 ;  was  lieutenant  on  the  Constitution  during  the  oruise 
in  which  the  celebrated  engagements  with  the  Guerriiro  and 
the  Java  occurred,  1812 ;  received  from  the  Virginia legisla- 
tnre  a  sword  for  bis  services  on  those  occasions ;  bwame 
captain  1831 ;  was  in  command  of  the  HeSiterranean 
squadron  1811-43.    D.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  5, 1853. 

Morgan  (Daxibl),  b.  in  Hunterdon  oo.,  N.  J.,  1736; 
removed  to  Virginia  in  early  life,  and  in  1755  joined  Brad- 
dock's  expedition  as  a  wagoner;  received  600  lashes  in 
1756  for  an  alleged  insult  to  a  British  officer.  On  tho  out- 
break of  tho  war  for  independence  he  raised  a  company  of 
riflemen,  with  which  he  marched  to  Boston,  and  acoom- 
panicd  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec,  where,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  bo  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  a  pris- 
oner; upon  being  exchanged  he  was  appointed  (Nov., 
1776)  colonel  of  a  Virginia  rifle  regimen^  which  he  com- 
manded with  great  ability,  and  was  conspicuous  at  Sara- 
toga; promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  in  1780,  he  was 
attached  to  the  Southern  army,  and  Jan.  17, 1781,  won  the 
victory  of  Cowpens  over  Tarleton,  succesEfully  avoiding 
Comwallis's  subsequent  pursuit  and  rejoining  Oen.  Grceno. 
For  this  service  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  modal.  Shortly 
after  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  field,  but 
in  1794  he  was  again  actively  employed  in  suppressing  the 
"whisky  insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania;  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1785-99.  Removed  to  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1800, 
where  he  d.  July  6, 1802. 

Morgan  (Edwin  Dehhison),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Washington, 
Mass.,  Feb.  8, 1811 ;  became  in  1828  a  clerk,  and  in  1831  a 
partner,  in  a  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  in  1836  established  a  very  successful  mereantile  busi- 
ness in  Now  York  City ;  was  State  senator  of  New  York 
1843-53;  governor  of  New  York  1859-63,  performing  the 
duties  of  bis  office  at  that  trying  time  with  great  efficiency ; 
ranked  as  major-general  of  TJ.  B.  volunteers  1861-63  (with- 
out pay);  was  U.  S.  Senator  1863-69;  declined  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  U.  S.  treasury  in  1864. 

Morgan  (OEonoB  WisniKarox),  b.  in  Washington  co.. 
Pa.,  Sept.  20, 1820;  abandoned  bis  studies  in  1836  to  join 
the  Texan  army  for  independence,  attaining  the  rank  of 
captain :  appointed  cadet  nt  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
in  1841,  but  without  graduating  settled  in  Mount  Vernon, 
0.  (1843),  and  became  a  lawyer;  the  war  with  Mexico 
again  commanded  his  services,  and  as  oolonel  of  the  2d 
Ohio  Vols,  he  served  a  year  under  Gen.  Taylor,  and  on  the 
increase  of  the  army  was  appointed  colonel  15th  U.  S.  In- 
fantry Mar.,  1847,  which  under  Soott  he  led  with  ability, 
receiving  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  for  Contreraa  and 
Churubusco,  where  he  was  severely  wounded ;  U.  B.  consul 
at  Marseilles  1855-58,  in  which  latter  year  ho  was  appointed 
minister  to  Portugal.  In  the  civil  war  as  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  bo  commanded  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio ;  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  the  aaasMilt  on 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Dec,  1862,  and  subsequent  oapture  of 
Arkansas  Post.  Compelled  by  reason  of  ill-health  to  re- 
sign in  June,  1863,  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio  in  1865;  M.  C.  1871-75. 

Morgan  (Sir  Henrv  Jobk),  tho  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  English  Jiibiutitn  or  buccaneers,  b.  in  Wales  about 
1637,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer ;  ran  away  from 
home  in  boyhood ;  (hipped  as  a  sailor  to  Barbadoes ;  went 
thence  to  Jamaica;  soon  joined  a  band  of  buccaneers,  of 
which  he  ultimately  became  the  leader  ;  increased  his  num- 
-  bore  by  admitting  adventurers  of  all  nationalitiee,  and 
ultimately  became  possessed  of  a  formidable  fleet,  with 
which  be  repeatedly  captured  important  seaports  and 
ravaged  whole  districts  of  tho  "  Spanish  Main."  Morgan's 
earliest  exploits  were  on  the  coasts  of  Camp£che,  where  be 
mode  many  prizes.  lie  then  combined  nis  forces  with 
those  of  an  older  corsair  named  Manswelt  or  Mansfield, 
taking  the  title  of  rice-admiral,  and  the  two  adventurers, 
after  capturing  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina  upon  the  coast 
of  Costa  Rica,  advanced  upon  Cartagena,  which  they 
would  have  taken  hod  not  a  quarrel  between  the  English 
and  French  buccaneers  broken  out,  in  consequence  of  waioh 
they  returned  to  Santa  Catalina.  Upon  Mansfield's  death, 
Morgan  became  his  heir  and  successor,  and  thenceforth 
meditated  bolder  enterprises.  With  a  well-equipped  fleet 
of  twelve  vessels  he  ravaged  Los  Cayos  and  the  S.  coast 
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Principe  after  a  formal  battle ;  took  Puerto  Bello  In  New 
Granada  1668,  carrying  by  assault  its  three  fortresses, 
putting  to  the  sword  the  garrisons,  and  torturing  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  to  produce  their  hidden  wealth.  The 
city  was  evacuated  only  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  by 
the  governor  of  Panami.  Reinforced  by  a  body  of  French 
buccaneers  under  Pierre  le  Picard,  Morgan,  with  960  men, 
attacked  and  took  Marocaybo,  a  city  of  22,000  inhabitants, 
which  was  freed  from  plunder  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
1669 ;  engaged  and  captured  a  formidable  Spanish  squad- 
ron, and  returned  to  Jamaica  with  an  imnpcnse  booty.  In 
the  following  year  he  assembled  all  the  "  brothers  of  the 
coast"  (Aermanot  de  la  costn)  for  a  raid  npon  Panomi; 
made  rendeivous  at  Cape  Tiburon,  Santo  Domingo,  Dec. 
16,  1670,  with  thirty-seven  vessels  and  2200  men ;  ap- 
pointed OS  seoopd  in  command  a  Frenchman  named 
Bradelct;  took  La  Ranoheria  near  Cartagena;  eiqitnred 
the  island  of  Santa  Catalina  a  second  time,  obtaining 
stores  of  powder  and  guides,  and  took  and  destroyed 
the  fort  of  Bon  Lorenzo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chogres 
River,  killing  over  300  of  the  garrison.  The  buccaneers 
then  ascended  the  Chagres  River  in  canoes  with  1300  men, 
had  to  fight  with  concealed  Indians,  and  suffered  much 
from  hunger,  but  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Isthmus,  snd 
appeared  before  Panami  Jan.  26, 1671.  The  city  was  de- 
fended by  four  regiments  of  the  line,  besides  2800  armed 
citizens  and  2000  savage  Indians,  but  this  considerable 
force  was  totally  routed  and  the  city  token,  sacked,  and 
burned.  After  a  residence  of  a  month  at  Panam&  the  buc- 
caneers returned  to  Jamaica  with  a  booty  of  over  $2,000,000. 
Morgan  then  returned  to  eivilized  life,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  royal  officers  at  Jamaica,  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.,  became  commissary  of  the  admiralty,  pub- 
lished at  London  his  Vogagt  to  Panami  (1683),  and  spent 
the  last  twenty  years  of  bis  life  in  opulence  in  Jamaica, 
where  he  d.  in  1690.  (See  Esqnemeling  (or  (Exmelin),  Biie- 
ea»een  of  America  (London,  1684),  and  Von  Tenac,  Bit- 
toirt  OtntraU  dt  la  Marine.)  Portbr  C.  Bliss. 

Morgan  (Gen.  Jamss  D.),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nor.  19, 
1810 ;  went  to  sea  in  boyhood  in  tho  ship  Beverley,  which 
was  burned  by  the  mutinous  crew ;  escaped  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  experienced  great  hardships  before 
returning  to  Boston ;  settled  at  Quinoy,  111.,  in  1834 ;  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits;  served  as  captain  in  the 
Mexican  war ;  entered  the  Federal  military  service  in  1861 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  7th  Illinois  Vols. ;  was  made  brig- 
adier-general for  meritorious  services  at  New  Madrid  and 
Corinth  July,  1802;  took  part  in  tho  campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  commanded  a  division  of  the 
14th  corps  of  Sherman's  army  daring  the  Atlanta  and 
Georgia  campaigns. 

Morgan  (John),  H.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  in 
1735 ;  graduated  at  Philadelphia  College  1757 ;  H.  D.  at 
Edinburgh  1764,  having  previoosly  studied  under  William 
Hunter  and  on  the  Continent;  became  in  1785  professor 
of  theory  and  practiee  in  the  Philadelphia  College,  and 
the  prinoipal  founder  of  the  medical  school ;  was  1775-77 
director-general  and  physioian-in-chief  of  the  army  general 
hospital  at  Philadelphia.    D.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  15, 1789. 

Morgan  (Gen.  John  H.),  b.  at  Hnntsville,  Ala.,  June 
1, 1826;  served  in  a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  Mexican  war; 
became  a  manufacturer  of  bagging  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  in  Sept.,  1861,  he  organised  the  Lexington  Rifles, 
with  whom  Be  joined  Gen.  Buekner  in  the  Confederate 
service ;  commanded  a  squadron  of  oarolry  at  Shiloh,  and 
soon  afterwards  began  a  series  of  raids  through  the  por- 
tions of  Kentucky  held  by  the  Union  forces,  destroying 
railroads,  bridges,  and  supplies,  gaining  a  wide  celebrity. 
In  1863  he  crossed  the  Ohio  River  upon  a  bold  raid,  but  was 
captured  with  most  of  his  command,  and  was  confined  in 
the  Ohio  penitentiary.  He  snooeeded  in  escaping,  and 
again  undertook  a  raid  in  Tennessee,  but  was  surprised 
during  the  night  by  Federal  eavalry  at  a  farmhouse  near 
Greenville,  and  killed  while  attempting  to  escape,  Sept. 
4,  1864. 

Morgan  (Lewis  Hehrt),  b.  near  Aurora,  N,  Y.,  Nor. 
21,  1818;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1840;  practised 
law  in  Rochester  1844-64;  in  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  assembly,  in  1868  of  the  StaU  senate;  in  1851 
published  league  of  ikt  Iroquoii;  in  1868,  The  Avieriean 
Beaver  and  hit  Workt ;  in  1870,  Sylemt  of  Contansmnilg 
and  AJtnilg  of  tke  Human  family  (Smitkeonian  Contribu- 
(lofu  Co  Knowledge,  vol.  xrii.).  He  is  an  authority  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  other  oountries  on  the  subjects  treated  in  his 
publications. 

Morgan  (Stdxet  Owenson),  Ladt,  b.  In  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, about  1780,  was  the  daughter  of  an  actor  at  the  Royal 
Theatre  who  anglicized  his  name  from  McOwev,  and  was 
said  to  possess  some  literary  ability.    She  pnltli^ 
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which  met  with  little  raooeu.  In  18A6  her  oot«I,  the  Wild 
Iritk  Qirl,  a  National  Tale,  gained  her  &  sudden  popular- 
ity in  apite  of  obTious  defects  of  grammar  and  the  riola- 
tion  of  all  rules  of  literary  composition.  This  work  intro- 
duced her  into  aristocratic  English  circles,  and  in  1812 
she  married  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Morgan,  a  distinguished 
physician.  She  continued  for  many  years  to  write  novels, 
songs,  comie  operas,  biographies,  and  works  of  travel, 
which  were  savagely  condemned  by  tiifford  and  other  re- 
riewers,  but  found  favor  with  a  large  portion  of  the  read- 
ing public,  and  were  pecuniarily  profitable.  One  of  her 
most  carefully  prepared  books  was  France  (1817),  a  criti- 
cal review  of  the  stAte  of  society  as  observed  by  her  during 
a  residence  in  Paris,  accompanied  by  appendices  "  on  the 
state  of  law,  finance,  medicine,  and  political  opinion  in 
France,"  written  by  her  husband.  A  similar  work  upon 
Italji  appeared  in  1821.  Among  her  more  popular  novels 
were  Morenee  Maearihy  (WU),  Tke  O'Bnetu  and  the 
OTIakerige  (1827),  and  The  Prineen  (183S).  In  other  de- 
partments her  most  celebrated  works  were  probably  the 
Life  and  Timet  of  Salvatnr  Koea  (1823)  and  Woman  and 
ker  Jfatler  (1840).  Lady  Morgan  was  long  a  leader  in 
London  literary  society,  where  she  gained  warm  friends 
and  had  no  lack  of  bitter  enemies.  In  the  last  year  of  her 
life  she  published  Paeeagee  from  my  Autobiography  (1858). 
S.  in  London  Apr.  13,  1859.  A  collective  edition  of  her 
works  was  edited  by  herself  in  1855-5ft.  She  is  said  to 
have  gained  £25,000  by  her  writings,  in  addition  to  a  pen- 
sion of  £300  conferred  upon  her  by  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Grey.  (See  Lady  Morgan,  Jur  Carerr,  Literary  and  Per- 
eonal,  teltk  a  Olimpee  of  ker  Frieiidt  and  a  Word  to  ker 
Calumniatore  (ISfiO),  by  W.  J.  Fitspatrick.) 

Bforgan  (Sir  Thomas  Charles),  M.  D.,  b.  in  London 
about  1780;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St.  Peter's,  Cam- 
bridge ;  practised  medicine  for  some  time  in  London ;  re- 
sided more  than  twenty  years  In  Ireland,  where  be  was 
knighted  in  1811;  was  a  commissioner  of  Irish  fisheries 
and  a  sealous  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  wrote 
much  for  the  Sfew  Monthly  Magamine  and  other  periodi- 
cals ;  resided  for  several  years  in  Franee  and  Italy,  aided 
his  wife,  the  celebrated  Lady  Morgan,  in  the  preparation 
of  some  of  her  works,  and  published  ,'ikelrkee  of  tke  Pkilot- 
opky  of  Life  (1818)  and  SkeUkee  of  the  Pkilotopky  of  Mor- 
ale (1822),  both  of  which  were  charactorieed  by  consider- 
able resesreh  and  aenteness.     T>.  in  London  Aug.  28, 1848. 

Morgan  (William).     See  Axti-Masoxst  and  Frbe- 
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morgan  (William  F.),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  Deo.  21,  1818,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  educated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  Now  York  City; 
has  published  Sermont,  and  has  been  rector  of  St.  Thom- 
as's P.  E.  church,  New  York  City,  fob  sixteen  years. 

Morganat'ie  Mar'riage  [perhaps  from  the  Gothic 
morgian,  to  "limit"],  or  Iieft-nanded  Marriage,  in 
Germany,  Aostria,  and  Denmark  the  marriage  of  a  prince, 
nobleman,  or,  in  some  regions,  of  any  gentleman  of  rank, 
with  a  woman  of  inferior  position.  Such  marriages  do  not 
necessarily  prevent  the  contract  of  perfect  marriage  with 
a  lady  of  fuU  rank.  Morganatic  or  inferior  wives  do  not 
■bare  the  rank,  titles,  or  estate  of  the  husband,  and  the 
ohildren,  if  not  really  ill^timate,  are  not  regarded  as  of 
the  rank  of  children  of  a  fnll  marriage,  neither  can  they 
succeed  to  the  property  or  the  dignity  of  the  father. 

Mor'ganfleld^  post-v.,  cap.  of  Union  oo.,  Ky.,  about 
125  miles  W.  of  Louisville,  has  1  college,  5  churches,  1 
flouring  and  saw  mill,  1  bank,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop, 
300.      John  8.  Geiobr,  Ed.  "  Ukiok  Consrr  Advocate." 

Mor'gantOB,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Tannin  co.,  Qa.,  45  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Dalton. 

Morganton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Burke  co.,  N.  C, 
on  Catawba  River  and  on  the  Western  North  Carolina 
R.  R.     Pop.  of  T.  564;  of  tp.  2221. 

Mor'gantown,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Morgan  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Martinsville  R.  R.,  on  Big 
Indian  Creek. 

Morgantown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
navigable  Green  River.     Pop.  125. 

Morgantown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monongalia  oo..  West 
Va.,  100  miles  8.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  State  University 
is  located  here ;  also  a  female  seminary  and  graded  school. 
It  has  a  national  and  an  independent  bank,  several  manu- 
factories, 4  churches,  1  newspaper,  4  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop. 
797.         MoROAif  A  HorrMA!!,  Eds.  "Moroahtowh  Post." 

Mor'ganTille,  a  v.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.,  in  Union  tp. 
Pop.  77. 

Morgan'zia,  post-v.  of  Point  CoupCe  parish,  La.,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  88  miles  above  New 
Orleans. 


Morgar'ten,  a  monntain-pass  in  the  canton  of  Zug, 
Switzerland,  between  Morgarten  Hills  and  Lake  Egeri. 
On  Deo.  6, 1315,  the  Swiss  won  here  their  first  victory  over 
the  Austrians,  though  numbering  only  1400,  while  the  Aus- 
trian army  consisted  of  nearly  15,000  men.  Services  are 
performed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  in  a  cbapcl 
erected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Mor'ghen  (Raphael  Sahzio),  h.  in  Florence,  Italy, 
June  19,  1758;  d.  there  in  1833.  His  father,  an  engraver, 
gave  him  early  instmction  in  his  art,  and,  recognising  his 
extraordinary  talent  as  displayed  in  seven  engravings  from 
the  masks  of  the  Carnival  in  1778,  sent  him  to  the  school 
of  Volpato  in  Rome.  Volpato  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  took  him  into  partnersnip,  and  shared  with  him 
the  labor  of  executing  the  plate  of  Raphael's  Pamaeeue  in 
the  Stanxe  of  the  Vatican.  In  1790,  Horghen  visited  Na- 
ples, but  declined  tempting  overtures  to  stay  there,  prefer- 
ring the  offer  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  a  salary  of 
400  scudi,  and  free  apartments  in  the  city  of  Florence,  with 
the  liberty  of  engraving  such  works  as  he  pleased  and  the 
right  of  property  in  his  own  plates.  The  duty  imposed 
was  the  superintendence  of  a  public  school.  At  this  period 
the  reputation  of  Morghen  stood  very  high.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  plate  of  Raphael's  Tranefigtiration  to  Napoleon 
in  1812  obtained  for  him  honors  and  preferment.  From 
Louis  XVIII.  he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  the  cordon  of  St.  Michael.  The  entire  work 
of  Morghen  is  estimated  to  comprise  254  pieces,  18  of 
which  are  from  Raphael ;  73  are  portraits.  Tne  most  cele- 
brated plates  are  The  Latt  Supper,  his  masterpiece,  the  Ma- 
donna del  Saeco,  the  Madonna  della  Seggiofa,  The  Trant- 
figuration,  the  j4urora,  St,  John  in  the  Wildemeee,  the  He- 
poee  in  Egypt,  Magdalene  Penitent,  the  Sleeping  Virgin 
with  the  Infant  Jeeue,  the  Jloly  Family  Repoting,  Diana  and 
ker  Nympha,  Tke  Seaeone  Dancing  before  Time.  Among 
his  portraits  are  those  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  Ari- 
osto,  Tasso,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Francesco  Mon- 
o^ida,  the  family  of  Earl  Spencer.  Palmerini,  the  pupil  of 
Morghen,  published  in  1824  a  Life  and  portrait  of  bis  mas- 
ter, with  a  catalogue  of  his  works.  Proof  impressions 
of  Morgheu's  masterpieces  are  rare  and  command  high 
prices.  0.  B.  FBOTBiHaHAM. 

Morgue,  The  [originally -an  outer  court  or  entry  of  a 
prison],  a  building  {La  Morgue),  on  the  Quai  de  Marchj 
^ouf  in  Paris,  where  the  bodies  and  clothing  of  unknown 
persons  found  dead  are  exposed  for  identification.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  similar  institutions  in  other  cities. 

Mori'ah  [the  feminine  of  Morek^,  a  district  in  Palestine, 
on  one  of  whose  mountains  Abraham  attempted  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  (Oen.  zzii.  2)  and  Solomon  afterwards  built  the 
temple  (2  ChroD.  iii.  1).  This  identity  has  been  denied  by 
Dean  Stanley  and  others,  but  was  affirmed  by  Josephus 
(i4ii(i;.,  i.  13.' 2),  and  is  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  best 
scholars.    (See  also  Jerusalem.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Moriah,  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  contains -the  important  villages  of  Port 
Henry,  Monah  Centre,  and  Mineville,  is  traversed  by  the 
Whitehall  and  Plattsburg  and  the  Lake  Champlain  and 
Moriah  R.  Rs.,  and  has  manufactures  of  iron,  but  the  chief 
industry  is  the  mining  of  iron  ore,  which  is  found  in  great 
quantity  and  of  superior  quality.  The  ore  is  magnetic, 
and  is  largely  shipped  from  Port  Henry.  Plumbago  is 
also  fonnd.     Pop.  4683. 

Mori  Arinori,  b.  in  the  province  of  Satauma,  Japan, 
about  the  year  1846 ;  was  among  the  first  students  sent  to 
England  to  be  educated,  and,  tSter  remaining  in  London 
two  years,  returned  to  Japan.  He  took  part  in  public 
affairs  after  the  late  rebellion  in  hie  country,  and  was  the 
one  who  proposed  to  have  abolished  the  custom  of  wearing 
two  swords  by  one  of  the  privileged  classes.  He  was  the 
first  to  receive  a  diplomatic  mission  from  his  government, 
and  in  1871  was  accredited  to  the  U.  8.  as  chargi  d'affaires. 
Daring  his  residence  in  America  be  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  educational  matters,  and  interested  himself  in  pre- 
paring two  small  books  in  the  English  language  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  countrymen.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Japan, 
and  in  1875  was  appointed  first  assistant  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

Mo'rier  (James),  b.  in  England  in  1780,  was  a  grandson 
of  William  Waldegrave,  Lord  Radstook ;  early  entered  the 
diplomatic  sen'ice ;  was  private  secretary  of  Lord  Elgin  in 
his  embassy  to  Constantinople;  accompanied  the  grand 
viiier  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt  against  the  French,  with 
orders  to  take  part  in  the  anticipated  negotiations  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  latter ;  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  to  whom  his  mission  was  known,  and  set  at 
liberty  with  a  threat  to  treat  him  as  a  spy  should  he  return 
to  Egypt.  Having  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
several  Oriental  languages,  he  spent  many  years  ^^^(^^ 
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tary  of  legation  or  as  eharg^  d'affaires  in  Persia ;  retnming 
in  1816,  published  A  Journey  tkrowjh  Pertiaf  Armenioy  and 
Aaia  Minor  to  Constantinople  in  the  yeare  1808  nnd  1809 
(London,  4to,  1812),  A  Second  Journey  through  Pergia,  etc, 
betmeen  the  geart  1810  and  1818,  with  a  Journal  of  the  Voy- 
age by  the  Brazih  and  Bombay  to  the  Pereian  Ovlf  (1818), 
and  attained  great  oelebrity  tlirough  liis  novel  desoriptiTe 
of  Persian  manners  and  customs — The  Adtenturee  of  Hani- 
Baba  of  hpahan  (6  Tolt,  1824-28),  whioli  was  followedby 
tliroe  others  upon  the  same  theme — Zohrnb  the  Hoetage  (3 
▼ols.,  1832),  Ayetha,  the  Maid  of  Kare  (3  rols.,  1834),  Kai 
Mirza  (3  rols.,  1841).     D.  at  Brighton  Mar.  30,  1649. 

Mtt'rike  (Bdcard),  b.  at  Lndwigsbnrg,  Wlirtemberg, 
Sept.  8,  1804 ;  studied  theology  at  Tiibingen,  and  was  for 
some  time  aotire  as  a  minister,  but  retired  on  aooount  of 
til-health,  and  lived  afterwards  in  Stuttgart  as  a  teaoher. 
His  novels,  Maler  Nolten  (1832),  Vier  Erzdhluiigen  (18S«), 
etc.,  as  well  as  his  poems,  Oediehle  (1S3S)  and  IdyUe  com 
Bodeneee  (1846),  made  a  great  impression.  He  also  trans- 
lated Anacreon  and  Theooritus. 

Moii'llo  (Gen.  Pablo),  count  of  Cartagena  and  marquis 
of  Fnentes,  b.  at  Fuentes  de  Malsa,  Spain,  in  1777 ;  en- 
tered the  Spanish  navj  1793 ;  was  sergeant  of  artillery  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  where  he  plunged  into  the  sea  and 
rescued  the  flag  of  his  vessel,  which  had  been  shot  away ; 
served  in  the  land-forces  against  the  French  invasion 
1808-13,  and  rose  to  be  field-marshal  1813  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  1814  by  courage  and  perseverance ;  was  sent  in 
1814  with  10,000  men  to  reconquer  the  insurgent  provinces 
of  Venezuela  and  ItTcw  Qranada,  and  after  many  alterna- 
tions of  fortune  was  forced  by  Bolivar  to  sign  the  truce  of 
Truxillo  1820;  was  recalled  at  his  own  request;  was  en- 
nobled, made  commander  of  Madrid  1820,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Ferdinand  Til.  in  the  contest  with  the  Cortes 
1820-21 ;  then  went  over  to  the  constitutional  cause  and 
obtained  command  of  an  army  corps,  and,  once  more 
changing  sides,  submitted  to  the  French  intervention. 
The  restored  king,  however,  refused  to  pardon  his  former 
treason,  and  Morillo  not  only  suffered  the  confiscation  of 
his  property,  but  spent  most  of  his  remaining  days  in  exile, 
dying  at  Roohefort,  France,  July  27, 1838. 

Morin'  (Arthur  Jules),  b.  in  Paris,  Franoe,Oot.  17, 179S; 
studied  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique  and  at  the  £cole  d'Ap- 

rlication,  Meti,  1813-19 ;  entered  the  foot  artillery,  and  m 
855  became  a  general  of  division ;  attained  numerous  dis- 
tinctions— the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  member- 
ship in  the  Institute  and  the  Academy,  a  directorship  in  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M6tiers,  the  presidency  of  the  im- 
perial commission  for  the  Exposition  of  1 866,  the  presidency 
of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers ;  is  widely  known  as  a  mas- 
ter of  experimental  and  practical  mechanics  and  d3rnamie8. 
Among  nis  many  important  works  are  a  Mtmoire  ear  la 
Pfnltration  dee  Projectilee,  ete.  (1836),  Mtmoire  eur  tee  Pen- 
dulee  balietiquee  (1839),  Mtmoire  eur  lee  Route  hydrau- 
liquee  (1836-39),  Mtmoire  eur  D\vere  Appareile  ehronomt- 
triquee  et  dynamiquee  (1837),  Le^ue  de  Mfcanique  pratique, 
V A  ide  Mtmoire  de  Mteanique  pratique,  StUi^ritt  dee  aa- 
bitatione,  etc. 

JMorindine,  a  yellow  orystalline  eoloring-matter  oon- 
tained  in  the  root  of  Morinda  eitrifolia,  called  eoranjee  in 
the  Bast  Indies.    (See  Soraimee.) 

llorindone.    See  Soraitjer. 

Hor'isoa  (Johx  Hopkins),  b.  in  Peterboroagh,  17.  H., 
July  26, 1808;  was  educated  at  Exeter  Academy  and  Har- 
vard College,  which  latter  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
18.16  and  of  D.  D.  in  1868 ;  was  first  settled  over  the  Uni- 
tarian society  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  (1846) 
in  Milton,  where  ho  still  preaches.  Is  the  author  of  u  Life 
of  Jeremiah  Smith  (1846)  and  of  a  Diequitilion  and  /foiee 
on  the  Ooepel  of  Matthew  (1869);  has  been  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Beligioue  Magazine,  and  a  frequent  eontribntor 
to  the  Uhrietian  Examiner  and  other  denominational  jour- 
nals. 0.  B.  FROTHIXaBAlf. 

Morisonianiim.    See  EvAiraitLicAL  ITnioh. 

Moilaix',  town  of  France,  department  of  Finisterre,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Jarloau  and  Kerlent.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  tobacco  and  paper,  and  considerable  trade 
in  com,  butter,  oil-seed,  pork,  tallow,  candles,  honey,  and 
wax.     Pop.  14,008. 

Id or'laks  [  jlforfacci  or  Primortel,  "  maritime  people  "], 
a  rude  S.  Slavic  race  found  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Austrian 
ooast-Iands.  They  are  mostly  sailors  and  devout  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Morlaks  of  the  interior  make  the  best  sol- 
diers among  the  Dalmatian  troops. 

Mor'tey,  post-v.  of  Meoosta  oo.,  Mich.,  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R. 

MorleTf  post-v.  of  Scott  CO.,  Mo.,  on  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain R.  R.,  Das  2  mills  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
about  600.  D.  L.  HorPHAN,  Eo.  "  Traxkript." 


Morley  (HEintr),  b.  in  London  Sept.  15, 1822 ;  edneated 
at  King's  College,  London ;  practised  medicine  1844-48 : 
was  for  two  years  a  successful  instructor;  became  in  1851 
a  London  jonmalist,  and  afterwards  edited  the  Examiner; 
lecturer  on  English  literature  at  King's  College,  London, 
1867-65,  and  in  1 866  became  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  at  University  College,  London.  Author  of 
Hoa  to  Make  Home  Unhealthy  (1860),  Defence  of  Ignor- 
ance (1861),  Livee  of  Palissy,  Cardan,  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
Marat,  etc. ;  Englieh  Writert  before  Chaucer  (2  vols.,  1864- 
67),  and  other  works. 

Morley  (Jonx),  b.  at  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  England, 
Dec.  24, 1838 ;  educated  at  Cheltenham  and  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  graduating  in  1869 ;  is  a  liberal  in  politics :  editor 
since  1867  of  the  Fortnightly  Rerieic;  author  of  Bdmnnd 
Burke  (1867),  Critieal  Miece'llaniee  (1871),  Voltaire  (1872), 
Roueeeau  (1874). 

Morler  (Tbomas),  b.  in  England  about  1545;  was  a 
musical  pupil  of  William  Birde ;  studied  at  Oxford ;  imi- 
tated the  Italian  style ;  was  a  skilful  performer  and  a  pro- 
lific oomposer  of  anthems,  church  services,  ballets,  can- 
xonets,  and  madrigals.  He  published  four  books  of  Mad- 
rigale  (1594-1601),  a  Plaine  and  Eatie  Introduction  to 
Practicall  Muticke  (1597),  and  Tie  Triumphi  of  Oriana 
(1601),  an  extraordinary  performance,  being  a  collection 
of  twenty-four  madrigals  in  honor  of  Qaeen  Elisabeth 
(Oriana)  by  as  many  English  verso-writers,  set  lo  music 
by  "  Thomas  Morley,  Bach,  of  Musicke  and  Gentleman  of 
Her  Majesty's  honorable  Chapell."  One  of  the  verse-wri- 
ters was  John  Milton,  father  of  Ibe  celebrated  poet.  Mor- 
ley d.  at  London  in  1604. 

MormaB'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Cosenca,  situated  on  a  hill  about  IS  miles  from  Castrovil- 
lari.     Pop.  in  1874,  5890. 

Kormoiii  Book  of.    See  Moaxoxs  and  Smith  (Jo- 

8EPB). 

Bformon  Migration.    See  Moruons. 

Mor'moBEt  or,  as  they  call  themselves.  The  Church 
of  Jeana  Christ  of  Iiatter-Dar  Saints,  a  religions 
sect  founded  in  1830  by  Joseph  Smith  at  Manchester,  N.  Y., 
settled  since  1847  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  under  the  prea- 
idency  of  Brigham  Young,  and  comprising  about  200,000 
members,  including  about  50,000  living  in  other  countries. 
The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  seet  are,  in  relig- 
ious respects,  the  belief  in  a  continual  divine  revelation 
through  the  inspired  medium  of  the  prophet  at  the  head 
of  the  Church;  in  moralrespeets,  the  praotioe  of  polygamy; 
and  in  social  respects,  a  complete  niorarchioaf  organiza- 
tion. The  government  of  the  Mormons  is  a  pure  theoc- 
racy ;  its  ofiicers  form  a  complete  priesthood.  The  supreme 
power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  rests  with  the  first  presi- 
dency, elected  by  tie  whole  body  of  the  Church,  and  at 
present  composed  of  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
and  Daniel  C.  Wells.  Then  fallows  the  office  of  the  patri- 
arch, at  present  held  by  the  nephew  of  Joseph  Smith ;  then 
the  council  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples; then  the  orders  of  high  priests,  bishops,  elders, 
priests,  teachers,  and  deacons.  But  of  the  first  presi- 
dency two  members  arc  only  coadjutors ;  one  alone  is  the 
real  head  of  the  whole  organisation— the  prophet,  the 
seer — and  he  alone  has  the  "  right "  of  working  miracles 
and  receiving  revelations.  This  belief  in  a  continual  di- 
vine revelation  through  the  medium  of  the  prophet — a 
belief  which  enjoins  absolute  obedience  to  the  eommands 
of  the  revelation  on  the  part  of  all  persons  who  aoeept  it — 
Is  the  eornerstone  of  the  sAcial  building  of  Mormonisra, 
the  only  vital  agency  in  its  history,  the  whole  secret  of  its 
success ;  and  the  day  it  dies  out,  Mormonism  is  nothing  bat 
a  heap  of  nonsense.  The  Mormons  accept  both  the  Bible 
and  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  divine  revelations,  but  they 
hold  them  both  subject  to  the  explanations  and  corrections 
of  the  prophet.  Thus,  polygamy  was  originally  condemned 
by  the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  in  1843  Joseph  Smith  re- 
ceived a  revelation  according  to  which  it  was  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  recommended.  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  a  man 
of  gross  sensuality  and  utterly  unable  to  control  his  pas- 
sions, found  it  impossible  to  lead  a  life  of  personal  profli- 
gacy and  yet  carry  out  the  rOle  of  a  divinely-chosen  organ 
for  the  foundation  of  a  new  religion.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  under  such  circumstances  but  to  reverse  the  generally 
accepted  ideas  of  sin  and  holiness ;  and  since  the  emigration 
to  Utah  the  Mormons  have  openly  avowed  and  preached  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy,  the  number  of  a  man's  wives  and  chil- 
dren being  considered  of  the  greatest  oonsequence  to  his 
perfection  in  the  future  state.  The  Book  of  Mormon  was 
the  legitimation  by  which  Joseph  Smith  first  introdneed 
himself  to  the  world — the  guaranty  he  gave  for  the  divine 
character  of  his  mission.  An  angel  from  heaven  appeared 
before  him  and  told  him  where  this  book,  the  Bible  of  the 
Western  continent,  the  supplement  to  the  New  Testament, 
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the  falneas  of  the  divine  rerelation,  wu  hidden.  On  the 
■pot  deai^&ted  b;  the  angel  Mr.  Smith  found  in  a  stone 
box  a  volume  lix  inohes  thick  and  oompoaed  of  thin  gold 
plates,  eight  inches  by  seven,  held  together  by  three  gold 
rings.  These  plates  were  covered  with  writing  in  the  "  re- 
formed Egyptian  "  tongue.— whatever  that  may  bo — but 
besides  the  Tolume  Mr.  Smith  foond  the  "  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,"  a  sort  of  sunematnral  spectaeles — for  the  puerilities 
of  children's  stones  are  not  wanting — which  enabled  him 
to  read  and  understand  the  characters.  Sitting  behind  a 
curtain  drawn  across  the  room,  he  then  dictated  a  transla- 
tion— for  he  could  not  write  himself— to  his  secretory,  Oliver 
Cowdery,  and  this  translation  was  printed  in  1830,  aooom- 
panied  by  testimonials  from  eleven  persons  who  had  seen 
the  golden  plates  before  they  unfortunately  disappeared. 
It  was  soon  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
was  simply  a  sort  of  historical  romance  written  in  1312  by 
•ne  Solomon  Spalding,  who  indulged  in  that  kind  of  au- 
thorship, though  he  never  suoceeded  in  getting  his  produc- 
tions published,  and  that  the  manusoript  had  become  lost 
in  a  printing-office  in  Pittsburg  under  the  hands  of  an  ap- 
prentice, Sidney  Rigdon,  who  in  1829  became  an  associate 
of  Joseph  SmiUi.  But  all  argument  on  this  point  proved 
utterly  useless,  as  those  who  were  able  to  accept  evidences 
needed  none,  while  those  who  needed  them  were  incapable 
of  accepting  them.  The  book  pretends  to  give  the  history 
of  America  up  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era ;  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country  after  the  destruction  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations ;  the  second  settle- 
ment in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  by  Lehi  and  his  sons,  arriv- 
ing directly  from  Jerusalem  ;  the  origin  of  the  American 
Indians  from  the  unfaithful  Jews,  who  were  condemned  to 
have  "  dark  skins ;"  the  arrival  and  preaching  of  Christ  in 
America;  the  final  destruction  of  the  faithful;  and  the 
eommand  from  God  to  the  prophet  Mormon  to  write  down 
an  abridgment  of  all  these  events  and  hide  the  volume— 
the  whole  being  interspersed  with  clumsy  remarks  relating 
to  Calvinism,  Methodism,  Universoliim,  and  Millenarian- 
ism.  With  this  book  as  a  basis  for  his  teaohing,  and  guided 
by  divine  revelations  whenever  snoh  were  Sieeded,  Jos^h 
Smith  began  to  preach,  and  in  Jan.,  1831,  he  led  the  first 
Mormon  congregation,  consisting  of  thirty  members,  fVom 
Manchester,  X.  T.,  to  Kirtland,  0.,  which  place  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  sect  for  the  following  seven  years.  Its 
growth  was  rapid,  though  not  remarkably  so.  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  one  universal  Christian  Church  into  a  num- 
ber of  more  or  less  individual  conceptions  of  Christianity, 
which  has  been  the  characteristic  of  Christian  progress  and 
development,  especially  in  this  last  century,  has  caused,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  Christian 
population  a  looseness  of  ideas  and  a  confusion  of  feeling 
whioh  make  it  very  easy  for  any  one  to  make  oonverts 
among  them  if  he  be  only  sufficiently  positive.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  Mormons  have 
worked  for  nearly  half  a  century  and  have  not  now  more 
than  about  200,000  adherents,  for  they  were  exceedingly 
positive.  But  in  Joseph  Smith  a  certain  visionary  fanati- 
cism, which  mode  him  well  suited  to  the  businees  he  had 
chosen,  was  connected  with  so  much  licentiousness  and 
fraud  that  internal  discrepancies  and  external  conflicts 
soon  arose,  and  the  whole  enterprise  would  no  doubt  have 
burst  but  for  Brigham  Young,  wno  joined  the  sect  in  1832. 
He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  gifted  with  a  most  im- 
proMivc  eloquence,  in  poBseasion  of  a  decided  talent  for  or- 
ganisation, and  of  groat  business  shrewdness ;  and  he  was 
ambitions.  Power  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  the  passion 
of  power  is  very  seldom  entirely  destitute  of  moral  eleva- 
tion. Vhe  whole  success  of  the  sect  and  all  the  elements 
of  respectability  which  it  contains  are  due  to  him,  while 
all  its  miseries  and  all  its  excesses  had  their  roots  in 
Joseph  Smith's  character.  All  his  business  transactions 
in  Kirtland  were  more  than  doubtful.  The  bank  of 
which  he  bad  made  himself  president  failed  in  1838,  and 
he  had  to  flee  in  order  to  avoid  being  arrested  for  fraud. 
Aeanwhile,  the  great  body  of  the  sect  had  emigrated 
into  Missouri,  and  settled  chiefly  in  and  around  Far 
West.  But  their  conduct  had  now  become  so  ofiensive  to 
their  neighbors  that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  actual  warfare, 
and  at  the  close  of  1838  they  were  driven  out  of  the  State. 
Crossing  the  Mississippi,  they  retired  into  Illinois,  and 
settled  in  the  vicinity  or  Commerce,  where  they  founded  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  and  lived  there  for  seven  years.  Oreat  ad- 
vantages wore  given  them  here.  A  charter  was  granted  to 
the  city  which  nearly  made  it  independent  of  the  State 
government,  and  the  Mormons  had  everything  their  own 
way.  Thus,  the  oity  prospered  well,  though  not  better  than 
many  other  now  towns  of  America;  and  when  speaking 
of  the  Mormons  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  one 
part  of  their  snocess  is  due  to  the  abundance  of  rich  soil 
whioh  they  have  had  for  nothing,  and  another  to  the  pre- 
Tiously  accumulated  capital  which  flowed  tn<ij  into  tneir 


society,  for  it  was  their  practice  to  leave  their  old  and  poor 
oonverts  behind  and  carry  away  the  young  and  rich.  That 
part  of  their  success  which  is  due  to  their  peculiar  religious, 
moral,  and  social  organixation  is  singularly  small.  At 
Nauvoo  the  whole  assooiation  came  near  its  dissolution. 
The  dissipation  of  Joseph  Smith  provoked  even  his  inti- 
mate friends,  and  the  divine  revelation  concerning  polyg- 
amy, with  which  his  sins  were  to  be  covered,  excited  at 
first  general  indignation.  A  newspaper  published  by  one 
of  his  former  friends  began  to  expose  his  outrages  and 
crimes,  and  when,  at  the  head  of  his  personal  party  among 
the  Mormons,  he  rased  the  printing-office  to  the  ground  and 
expelled  the  publisher  ft-om  the  oity,  a  warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest was  obtained  by  this  man  and  served  upon  him.  He 
refused  to  obey ;  the  militia  was  called  in  to  enforoe  the 
warrant.  The  Mormons  armed  at  Nauroo  to  resist  it ;  and 
civil  war  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  when  the  gover- 
nor succeeded  in  persuading  the  prophet  to  surrender  and 
take  his  trial.  He  was  brought  to  the  jail  at  Carthage,  and 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  (June  27,  1 844)  ho  was  shot 
here  by  a  mob.  In  the  following  year  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  repealed  the  charter  of  Nauvoo,  and  the  situation 
of  the  Mormons  in  the  State  had  now  become  so  precarious 
that  a  new  emigration  was  deemed  necessary.  Preparations 
were  immediately  commenced  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young,  who  was  elected  prophet  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  Smith,  and  with  admirable  lirroness  and  circum- 
spection he  led  a  host  of  about  16,000  persons  across  the 
prairie  deserts  to  Salt  Lake  Valley — a  movement  which  it 
took  about  two  years  to  perform.  (For  the  further  history 
of  the  Mormons  see  Uie  articles  Utah  and  Briobak 
Yovnaj  for  details  conoeming  the  origin  of  Mormonism 
see  the  article  on  Joseph  Svitb.)       CLEMEirs  PrrEinEK. 

Blormop'ids  [from  Mormopt,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
family  of  insectivorous  bats  with  rudimentary  nasal  ap- 
pendages ;  the  ears  are  moderate  and  each  has  a  distinct 
tragus;  the  intermaxillaries  are  well  developed;  the 
molars  ((—1x2)  have  w-shaped  ridges;  the  incisors 
(}  X  2)  are  small ;  the  stomach  is  sacciform,  and  has  the 
two  extremities  approximated.  They  feed  upon  insects. 
The  family — or,  according  to  Dr.  Peters,  sub-family — has 
three  genera — vis.  Mormopt,  Chilonycteritf  and  Pteronottta. 
Their  known  species  are  West  Indian  animals.  The  family 
needs  confirmation.  Theo.  Gill. 

MormTT'idtB  [from  Mormy/ru;  the  ancient  name  of  a 
sea-fish  applied  erroneously  to  the  typical  genus],  a  family 
of  fisbee  of  the  order  Sctphophori  (which  see),  of  which 
the  body  is  more  or  less  oblong;  the  scales  cycloid  and 
with  sculptured  reticulated  exposed  areas ;  the  head  cov- 
ered with  a  naked  skin ;  eyes  more  or  less  lateral ;  the 
operaular  apparatus  with  the  interoperculum  atrophied; 
the  mouth  subterminal  or  inferior,  with  the  cleft  narrow 
and  transverse ;  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  in 
the  middle  by  the  intermaxillaries,  which  are  united  into 
a  single  bone,  and  on  the  sides  by  the  supramaxillaries; 
teeth  variable;  branchial  apertures  restricted  to  narrow 
lateral  slits;  branohiostegat  rays  are  six,  two  external 
stout  and  four  internal  slender;  the  fins  well  developed, 
the  dorsal  and  anal  variable  in  actual  and  relative  propor- 
tions; each  with  a  series  of  pores  at  the  base ;  the  caudal 
always  well  developed  and  distinct;  ventrals  always  pres- 
ent and  abdominal ;  the  air-bladder  is  simple ;  the  stomach 
sub-globular,  with  two  pyloric  cssoa ;  on  each  side  of  the 
tail  are  linear  or  band-like  gelatinous  bodies,  whioh  have 
been  regarded,  but  erroneously,  as  electric  organs.  The 
family  is  peculiar  to  the  fresh  waters  of  Africa;  about 
thirty  species  are  known,  which  have  been  distributed  in 
a  number  of  genera — vis.  Momii/riia,  MormyrocUa,  Gna- 
tkonemugf  Mormyropa,  MarcMae^Uut,  Petrocrphalna,  HyperO' 
pinu,  and  Inrkikf.  Several  of  these  are  found  in  the  Nile, 
especially  in  its  upper  parts,  and  engravings  of  them  hare 
been  perpetuated  on  the  monuments  of  Bgypt. 

Theo.  Gill. 

Morning  GIorT*    See  Coxtolvolos. 

Morning  Star,  tp.  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  918. 

Morning  8nn,  post-v.  and  to.  of  Louisa  oo.,  la.,  on 
the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  Railroad.  Pop. 
of  V.  314;  of  tp.  1258. 

Morning  Snn,  post-v.  of  Israel  tp.,  Preble  co.,  0.,  7 
miles  S.  W.  of  Camden  R.  R.  Station,  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy. 

Momr',  d6  (Charles  AuoirgTE  hovn  Joseph),  DrKE, 
b.  in  Paris  Oct.  23,  1811 ;  was  generally  believed  to  be  a 
son  of  Que^n  Hortense  and  Count  de  Flahault;  was 
adopted  by  Count  do  Homy,  a  resident  of  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  but  educated  by  his  grandmother  in  Paris;  en- 
tered the  army  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Algeria ;  bat 
Queen  Hortense  having  bequeathed  to  him  an  annuity  of 
40,000  francs,  he  left  the  service  and  engaged  in  extensive 
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industrial  and  oommereial  speoulations ;  waa  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  1842-18 ;  after  the  coup  d'itat 
minister  of  the  interior  for  a  short  time;  186S-57  ambas- 
sador in  St.  Petersburg ;  from  1864  to  his  death  president 
of  the  legislatire  body.     D.  at  Paris  Mar.  10,  1865. 

JHo'ro,  ^>.  of  Bradley  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  811. 

Horo,  tp.  of  Calbonn  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  481. 

HotOf  tp.  of  San  Luis  Obispo  oo,,  Cal.     Pop.  627. 

Moro^  post-T.  of  Bethalto  tp.,  Madison  eo..  III.,  on  the 
Terre  Haute  Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.  IT.     Pop.  184. 

■Moroc'cOi  sultanate  of  Xorth-westem  AiVica,  sitnated 
between  lat.  27°  and  36°  N.,  Ion.  4°  30'  E.  and  11°  50'  W., 
bounded  by  Algeria,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  Atlantio,  and  Sahara.  The  ooast  along  the  At- 
lantis is  generally  low,  flat,  sandy,  very  dangerous  to  nari- 
gate,  and  affording  only  a  few  harbors — El-IIarish,  Rabat, 
Casablanca,  Maiagan,  Baffee,  and  Mogadore ;  of  which  the 
best  and  most  important  are  Masagan,  entered  in  1871  by 
224  veasols,  and  Casablanoa,  entered  by  168.  The  ooast 
from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  eastward  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  high,  bold,  and  rooky.  The  principal  harbors 
here  are  Tangier  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  entered  in 
1871  by  461  vessels,  and  Tetaan,  entered  by  214.  Spain 
owns  Centa  and  several  other  points  on  this  ooast.  A  beau- 
tiful and  very  fertile  plain,  containing  all  the  large  cities, 
Morocco,  Fes,  etc.,  extends  between  the  ooast-range  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  which  in  several  parallel  lines  traverse 
the  country  from  N.  B.  to  S.  W.  None  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Atlas  reach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow ;  Miltiin,  the  high- 
est point,  situated  30  miles  6,  E.  of  the  city  of  Morocco, 
rises  11,500  feet,  but  is  often  entirely  free  from  snow.  A 
number  of  rivers  originate  in  the  Atlas — the  Draa,  Nun, 
and  Sns  flowing  to  the  Atlantio,  the  Mnluia  to  the  Medi- 
terranean— but  none  of  them  are  navigable.  They  are 
generally  rapid  and  even  turbulent  in  the  spring,  but  often 
disappear  altogether  during  the  summer.  The  climate  in 
the  plain  is  delicious,  tempered  by  cool  breeses  fk'om  the 
Atlas,  which  keep  off  the  scorching  winds  from  Sahara;  in 
the  wet  season,  from  November  to  March,  showers  are  fre- 
quent. In  the  mountains  and  on  the  southern  slope  ex- 
treme heat  and  cold  alternate,  and  the  changes  are  often 
very  sudden.  Excellent  marbles  of  different  kinds  are 
found;  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  nickel,  rook-salt,  and  sul- 
phur ;  iron  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  and  traces  of 
ancient  mines,  probably  worked  by  tho  Carthaginians,  are 
met  with  in  several  places.  The  luxuriant  forests  which 
clothe  the  mountains  contain  oak,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pine, 
and  many  kinds  of  valuable  timber-trees.  In  the  valleys 
and  the  plain  all  tho  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  the 
warm  and  temperate  zones  can  be  cultivated — wheat,  maize, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  grapes,  oranges,  figs,  almonds, 
dates,  beans,  peas,  saffron,  etc.  But  agriculture  is  gen- 
erally in  a  very  backward  state,  and  the  country  some- 
times does  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  demand. 
Large  herds  of  cattle,  horses  of  a  small  but  spirited  breed, 
goata  whose  skins  furnish  the  famous  morooco  leather, 
and  camels,  are  reared,  but  exportation  is  forbidden.  The 
Hon  and  panther  are  frequent  in  the  forests,  the  hysena, 
jackal,  and  wild-hoar  in  the  plain,  the  gacelle  and  the  os- 
trich in  tho  regions  bordering  on  Sahara ;  numerous  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  lizards,  and  inseots.  Manufactures  of  fine 
woollens  and  silks  are  carried  on  at  Fez,  of  bricks  and  sil- 
ver ware  in  other  places ;  but  the  only  branch  of  industry 
carried  to  perfection  and  extensively  developed  is  that  of 
leather.  The  commerce  is  inconsiderable ;  the  traffic  with 
the  Bonthem  and  eastern  countries  is  carried  on  by  car- 
avans. The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  from  4,000,000  to 
15,000,000,  are  Berbers  (generally  agriculturists),  Arabs 
(nomads),  Moors  (often  employed  in  offices),  Jews  (mer- 
chants), and  negroes  (often  slaves).  The  languages  spoken 
are  dialects  more  or  less  corrupted  of  the  Berber,  Ara- 
bic, Spanish,  and  negro  tongues  from  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  reigning  religion  is  Islam.  In  ancient  times 
the  country  formed  part  of  Mauritakia  (whioh  see) ;  in 
the  seventh  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  whose 
religion  and  customs  the  Moors  adopted.  In  787  the 
kingdom  of  Fez  was  founded;  in  1058  that  of  Morocco. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  country 
was  united  under  one  ruler,  and  In  1648  the  present  dy- 
nasty ascended  the  throne.  In  1814  slavery  of  Christians 
was  prohibited,  and  in  1817  piracy  was  abolished. 

Clexeks  Petemkii. 

Morocco,  one  of  the  eapttals  of  the  sultanate  of  Mo- 
rocco, situated  in  lat.  31°  38'  N.,  Ion.  7°  36'  W.,  in  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  23  feet  high,  7^  miles  in  cir- 
onit,  pieroed  by  seven  gates,  and  flanked  with  numerous 
towers,  but  now  generally  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1072,  and  was  in  the  thirteenth  and 


the  Moors  of  Spain  sent  their  ohildren  to  be  educated,  and 
said  to  have  had  500,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  still 
many  large  mosques  and  a  magnificent  palace,  but  other- 
wise its  splendor  has  decayed.  Of  its  manufactures,  that 
of  red  and  yellow  morooco  is  famous;  its  commerce  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who  number  about  6000, 
but  live  in  an  abject  oondition.     Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

Morocco  IjCather  is'  tho  name  given  originally  to 
leather  made  from  goat  skins  tanned  with  sumaoh,  but  is 
now  applied  also  to  the  inferior  sort  (roan)  made  from  sheep 
skins.  The  name  appears  to  be  derired  from  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  leatner  formerly  obtained  from  Morocco. 
The  goat  skins  are  steeped  in  water  to  remove  the  hair, 
and  are  then  scraped  clean  and  smooth  on  the  fleshy  side, 
and  placed  in  milk  of  lime.  From  the  lime-pits  they  are 
drawn  out  from  time  to  time,  laid  to  drain,  and  then  steeped 
afresh.  When  the  hair  has  become  thoroughly  loose,  it  is 
scraped  off  with  a  double-handled  steel  knife.  After  a  few 
more  days'  steeping  it  is  scraped  on  tho  flesh  side  until  it 
is  smooth  and  even.  The  skins  are  then  placed  in  a  liquid 
made  from  the  dung  of  pigeons  and  hens.  This  done,  they 
are  sewn  up  in  a  bag  shape,  the  grain  being  outside.  A 
small  orifice  is  left,  and  in  this  a  funnel  is  inserted  and  a 
strong  infusion  of  sumach  is  poured  in.  A  number  of  the 
skins  thus  filled  are  rolled  about  in  a  large  tub  containing 
a  weaker  solution  of  sumach.  The  object  of  this  motion 
is  to  Bocelerate  the  action  of  the  liquid  eontained  in  the 
skins,  as  well  as  to  subject  all  portions  of  them  to  the  equal 
action  of  the  bath.  They  are  then  heaped  upon  a  wooden 
rack,  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  until  the  sumaoh  pene- 
trates the  pores  and  brings  the  tannin  into  the  closest  re- 
lationship with  the  fibres.  The  tanning  is  completed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process  described,  which  oan  all  be  ae- 
complished  in  one  day.  The  bags  are  unsown,  scraped,  and 
hung  up  in  the  drying-lofl.  When  again  wetted  and 
smoothed  with  a  rubbing  instrument  they  are  ready  for 
dyeing,  being  sewn  together  at  the  edges,  as  only  one  side 
has  to  be  colored.  The  mordant  used  is  a  solution  of  tin 
or  alum-water.  The  dye  used  is  chiefly  cochineal ;  boiled 
with  alum,  it  forms  a  red  liquid  which  is  flltered  through 
linen  into  a  cask.  The  skins  undergo  immenions  in  this 
dye.  They  are  then  rinsed  and  tanned  with  sumaoh,  and 
afterwards  fulled  with  beetles,  polished,  and  dried.  Vari- 
ations in  color  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  other  dyestuffs. 
The  flnal  operation  is  that  of  onrrying.  The  process  varies 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  skins  are  intended. 
(See  Leather.) 

Enamel  oilcloth,  made  to  look  like  morooco  leather,  is 
now  extensively  used.  Real  morooco  leather  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  material  for  bookbinding,  and  the  eetimation 
in  which  it  is  held  has  led  to  extensive  counterfeiting,  in- 
ferior sheep  skins  being  dressed  and  dyed  to  roeemble  it 
as  much  as  possible.  The  preparation  of  imitation  morooco 
from  sheep  skins  does  not  vary  greatly  from  that  need  for 
the  genuine  article.  The  color  of  the  leather  is  not  always 
given  by  dyeing,  as  almost  any  hue  can  be  obtained  by 
topical  application.  Aniline  dyes  have  been  used,  but  ar« 
said  not  to  be  durable.  W.  B.  A.  Axos. 

Moron',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seriile,  on  the 
Gnadeira.  Its  castle,  built  by  the  Moors,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Spain,  but  was  blown  np 
by  the  French  in  1812.     Pop.  12,846. 

Mor'phens,  In  Roman  mythology,  the  god  of  dreams, 
the  son  of  sleep  (from  Gr.  jto^rvc,  the  "  moulder,"  the  for- 
mer of  dreams),  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  with 
huge  wings  and  a  nom  exhaling  a  somniferous  odor. 

Morphia.    Sec  Opinx. 

Morphol'ogy  [Gr.  «uip^4,  "form,"  and  A^rec,  " dis- 
course "],  Animal,  Is  that  branch  of  zoology,  in  its  widest 
sense,  which  treats  of  the  general  form  (not  outline)  and  or- 
ganization of  animals,  and  the  principles  involved,  as  well  as 
the  correspondenoe  in  the  various  forms  of  the  several  mem- 
bers and  parts,  so  far  as  they  are  comparable  in  any  struc- 
tural characters,  but  entirely  independently  of  the  uses  of 
the  parts  and  organs.  It  thus  contrasts  with  animal  physi- 
ology, which  treats  of  the  organization  in  whole,  so  far  as 
respects  adaptation  to  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  various 
parts  and  organs,  so  far  as  their  nses  and  functions  are  con- 
cerned. To  discover  the  unity  of  organization  in  diverse 
forms  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  essential  similarity 
in  their  mode  of  evolution,  are  the  principal  problems 
within  the  province  of  morphology. 

Charaeleri$tie$  and  Method. — The  science  thns  distin- 
guished is  of  comparatively  late  development,  inasmuch  as 
the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  (as  is  exhibited  in  the 
phraseology  used  in  daily  life  as  well  as  in  the  history  of 
science)  is  to  determine  organs  and  parts  from  the  oonxid- 
eration  of  their  uses,  rather  than  their  intimate  structure. 
This  is  exemplified,  for  instance,  in  the  terms  applied  to 
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rnpeda  when  adapted  for  walking  are  all  called  legs ;  when, 
however,  the  fore  limba  are  •pecialiced  for  certain  other 

Sarposes,  a<  grasping,  etc.,  thej  are  called  arma ;  when  for 
ying,  they  arc  designated  as  wings ;  and  when  modified 
for  swimming,  they  are  re-named  fins.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  appendages  for  walking  in  the  insects  are  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  analogous  limbs  of  vertebrates— t. «. 
/r^a— although  developed  in  a  very  different  manner; 
the  flying  appendages  of  insects  are  called  wingt,  as  are 
those  of  bats  and  birds,  although  the  former  are  the  result 
of  an  outgrowth  of  the  integument,  while  the  wings  of  the 
vertebrates  are  developed  from  the  fore  limbs ;  the  common 
name  yflU  has  also  been  given  to  the  organs  of  respiration, 
through  the  medium  of  water,  of  flsbes,  as  well  as  of  mollnsks, 
worms,  etc. ;  and  that  of  liiHgt  has  been  applied  to  organs 
for  respiration,  through  the  medium  of  air,  in  the  air- 
breathing  vertebrates,  as  well  as  in  the  air-breathing 
mollusks,  although  the  organs  thus  designated  in  the 
several  oases  have  nothing  in  common  except  their 
functions,  and  are  developed  from  entirely  different  ele- 
ments of  the  organism.  In  like  manner  have  the  words 
monii,  Jam,  teeth,  and  in  fact  the  names  of  all  parts  of  the 
organliation,  been  applied  from  a  consideration  of  the  real 
or  supposed  functions,  and  not  with  reference  to  their  ana- 
tomicau  correspondence  in  the  different  types  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  So  far,  too,  has  this  predisposition  been  carried 
to  view  objects  with  reference  rather  to  their  relations  to 
the  surrounding  media  than  with  reference  to  structure 
that  even  the  cetacean  and  sirenian  mammals,  though 
agreeing  in  all  structural  points  with  the  quadruped  mam- 
mals, were  formerly  universally  associated  with  fishes,  and 
are  still  regarded  as  such  even  by  some  in  other  respects 
well-educated  persons.  Thus,  the  progress  of  science  in 
the  direction  of  morphology  has  been  in  direct  opposition 
to  otH*  prepossessions,  and  has  slowly  but  steadily  advanced 
in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  animals 
has.  This  growth  has  been  so  gradual  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  proper  meed  of  praise  to  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  progress.  Without  going  into  details,  it  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  Cuvier's  recognition  of  the  four 
bisnohes  of  the  animal  kingdom  limited  the  search  for  ho- 
mologies to  a  great  extent  within  the  limits  of  the  respect- 
ive sub-kingdoms  for  the  various  constituents  thereof,  and 
in  an  anatomical  direction.  Ton  Boer  at  nearly  the  same 
time  recognized  still  more  distinctly  the  principles  of 
morphology  and  the  liraitations  of  homologies.  The  tran- 
scendental philosophy  of  Oeoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Goethe, 
Oken,  and  others,  however  barren  in  results  elsewise,  and 
although  even  misleading  to  a  great  extent,  was  at  least 
of  some  use  in  the  limitation  of  the  identification  of  parts 
'  from  physiological  considerations,  and  in  the  diffusion  of 
I  morphological  ideas,  but  erred  in  excessive  generalixation. 
Morphology  and  physiology  were,  however,  in  ipite  of  the 
growth  of  science,  long  confused  together,  and  the  latter 
!  employed  at  the  expense  of  the  former  in  morphological 
I  questions ;  even  Cuvier  himself  was,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, imbued  with  this  error. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  a  principal  object  of 
morphology  is  the  discovery  and  correct  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  nature  and  correspondence  of  the  respect- 
I  ive  regions  and  organs  in  different  animals.  Comparative 
t  anatomy  (/.  e.  the  structure  of  the  adult  animal),  compara- 
tive embryology  in  its  utmost  details  ( i.  e.  the  anatomy  of  the 
'  fcetus  or  young  in  its  several  stages  of  youth),  tmd  histol- 
ogy, are  all  invoked  for  the  solution  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  this  search.  And  so  far  is  physiology  from  being 
a  gnide  in  such  investigations  that  the  student  must  be 
ever  on  his  guard  against  being  influenced  by  apparent 
similarity  of  functions,  or  superficial  similarities  of  parts 
which  are  subservient  to  a  common  purpose.  The  natural 
prepossessions  with  which  all  must  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree start  in  the  consideration  of  natural  history  must  be 
also  kept  in  chock.  Thus,  if  any  structure  might  be  con- 
sidered nnchangeable  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  permitting 
exact  homological  comparison  throughout  a  series,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  it  would  be  the  intestinal  tract  in  its  whole 
extent.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  cose,  and  in 
many  forms  that  which  is  the  principal  cavity  in  the  em- 
bryo, and  evidently  represents  the  oral  cavity  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animals — e.  g.  polyps  and  acalephs — becomes 
closed,  or  developed  as  the  anus,  and  a  secondary  perfora- 
tion of  the  body-wall  becomes  connected  with  the  intestinal 
cavity  and  developed  as  a  mouth.  In  short,  the  modifica- 
tions and  deviations  are  so  innumerable,  and  parts  that  are 
insignificant  in  some  become  of  such  overshadowing  im- 
portance in  others,  and  rice  vered,  that  extreme  caution  is 
necessary  in  making  comparisons  and  deciding  on  the  cor- 
respondence or  homologies  of  parts.  Comparisons,  too,  are, 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  capable  of  being  extended  witli 
precision  to  the  representatives  of  different  branches  or 
anb-kingdoms. 
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Suhdin'noua  and  Z^e^atttoiM.— Morphological  problems 
admit  of  being  grouped  aooording  to  the  aim  in  view  by 
the  investigator,  and  the  various  problems  which  fall 
within  this  domain  have  been  classified  primarily  under 
(1)  anatomy  (which  again  has  been  divided  into  tectology 
and  promorphology),  and  (2)  morphogeny  (including  on- 
togeny or  embryology  and  phytogeny,  which  is  based 
ohiefiy  on  palaeontology).  Such  are  the  divisions  advo- 
cated by  HHeckel  in  an  extensive  work  on  morphology 
{OenereVe  Unrpkologie  der  Organiimen),  who  defines  them 
as  follows :  Anatomy  is  morphology  in  the  narrowest  sense, 
and  treats  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  organism.  7'«c- 
toloffff  (or  the  doctrine  of  structure)  is  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  composition  of  the  organism  from  organic 
elements  or  entities  of  different  degrees.  Promorpholouy 
(or  the  doctrine  of  fundamental  form — Orund/ormenlehre) 
is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  superficial  form  of  or- 
ganic individuals,  or  their  stereometric  fundamental  form. 
Morphogeny,  or  developmental  history,  is  the  general  sci- 
ence of  the  developing  form  of  the  organism.  Ontogmy 
(or  embryology)  is  the  developmental  history  of  the  or- 
ganic individuals  (oufcr).  Phytogeny  (or  paleontology) 
is  the  developmentail  history  of  organic  stems  or  genealog- 
ical stocks  (phyln). 

The  neceasity  for  exact  expression  has  also  given  rise 
to  a  number  of  terms  of  which  only  those  most  generally 
used  need  he  referred  to.  Homological  parts  are  those 
which  agree  in  structural  relations,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  functions,  and  are  presumably  modified  from 
corresponding  primitive  elements.  Thus,  the  arms  of  man, 
the  fore  limbs  of  quadrupeds,  the  wings  of  birds,  and  the 
pectoral  fins  of  fishes  (as  of  whales)  are  homologiies  of 
each  other;  so  are  also  the  lungs  of  the  air-breathing  ver- 
tebrates and  the  swim-bladders  of  fishes.  Analogoua  parts 
are  those  which  agree  in  function,  however  much  they  may 
differ  in  structure,  and  may  be  (but  not  necessarily)  modi- 
fied fk-om  entirely  different  primitive  elements.  Thus,  the 
wings  of  birds  and  of  insects  are  analogues  (but  oothomo- 
logues)  of  each  other.  Of  course,  however,  those  organs 
which  are  homologous  in  detail,  such  as  the  wings  of  dif- 
ferent fiying  birds,  are  also  analogous.  Metameric  or  ««n'- 
alfy  homological  parts  are  those  which  agree  in  general 
characters  and  relations,  and  are  developed  in  an  analo- 
gous manner,  but  not  from  the  identically  corresponding 
elements.  Thus,  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  the  serial 
homologuee  of  each  other,  as  are  also  the  differvnt  vertebrss 
in  the  same  individual. 

Badiate  and  Bilateral  Symmetry. — ^Very  few  general 
propositions  can  be  enunciated  for  the  entire  animal  king- 
dom. It  may,  however,  in  general  terms,  be  affirmed  (pass- 
ing by  the  lowest  types,  which  are  amorphous  or  destitute 
of  form)  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  manifestation  of 
either  a  radiate  or  bilateral  symmetry  in  all  animals.  The 
radiate  symmetry  is  exhibited  in  moat  polypa  (sea-anem- 
ones, etc.)  and  acalephs  (jelly-fishes,  etc.),  as  well  as  in 
the  echinodorms  (star-fishes,  etc.).  In  these  forms  the  axis 
may  be  said  to  be  vertical,  and  from  it  the  parts  radiate 
outward;  these  ideally  radiating  parts  (comparable  to  the 
separable  slices  of  an  orange)  are  called  sphcromeres.  It 
is  suggestive  that  this  radiate  symmetry,  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  flowers,  is  only  exhibited  in  the  lowest  (next 
to  the  protoxoans)  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  radiated  form  is,  however,  often  more  superficial  than 
real,  and  in  the  echinoderms  especially  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  bilateral  symmetry,  and  the  viscera  are  often 
irregularly  packed.  It  is  notable  that  the  most  prevalent 
number  of  spheromeres  in  the  radiate  types  is  five,  but 
there  are,  however,  innumerable  exceptions.  In  all  of  the 
higher  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom  the  disposition  is  more 
or  less  towards  bilateral  symmetry.  This  bilaterality  is 
exemplified  in  the  most  perfect  manner  in  the  articulates, 
and,  although  superficially  as  great  in  the  vertebrates  gen- 
erally, is  not  so  all-pervading,  inasmuch  as  the  viaeera,  as 
is  well  known,  are  always  stowed  in  a  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar manner ;  in  the  mammals,  «.  g.,  the  heart  being  on  one 
side  and  the  stomach  at  more  or  less  of  an  angle  with  the 
axis.  In  these  types,  also,  we  find  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule  of  bilateral  symmetry.  Even  the  beetles  with 
large  cephalic  appendages  have  those  appendages  di- 
versely developed  on  the  respective  sides.  The  hermit 
crabs  still  more  decidedly  exhibit  asymmetry  in  their 
claws  as  well  as  in  their  abdomen.  Even  in  the  vertebrates 
we  find  striking  exceptions  to  bilateral  symmetry;  thus,  a 
large  group,  with  many  species,  of  fishes  (Ueterosomata, 
including  the  flat-fishes,  etc.)  have  their  eyes  on  one  side, 
the  head  being  twisted  accordingly ;  and  one  side  is  dark, 
and  the  other  generally  whitish.  In  the  toothed  whales, 
also,  we  find  great  asymmetry  displayed  in  the  olfactory 
region,  the  nasal  bone  of  one  side  oeing  much  larger  than 
the  other.  In  the  shell-bearing  gasteropod  mollusks,  bi- 
lateral asymmetry  is  much  more  apparent  (rather  because 
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it  i!>  saperficial  than  because  much  exceeding  that  in  othen) 
tlian  in  articulates  and  vertebrates,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
hernia-like  protrusion  of  the  intestines,  and  the  derelopmont 
around  them  of  a  shell  irhich  is  extended  generally  suffi- 
oiently  to  include  the  entire  body.  These  examples  suffice 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  absolute  law  of  development  of 
symmetry  fur  animals,  and  indicate  that  the  varieties  of 
forms  are  rather  the  results  of  dynamical  coefficienta  and 
for  adaptation  to  different  conditions  of  life. 

Metamerolom,  or  Vegetalite  Repetition  of  Part*. — In 
many  diverse  forms  corresponding  parts  are  repeated,  and 
sometimes  almost  ad  tn/itit(um,  in  the  same  individual,  and 
the  relation  of  these  forms  to  more  generalized  ones  indi- 
cates that  this  tendency  is  not  the  result  of  genetic  affilia- 
tion. This  character  is  best  exemplified  in  certain  hel- 
minths, as  veil  as  in  some  true  worms ;  in  some  of  the 
former,  especially,  it  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  we 
find  each  segment  provided  with  generative  organs,  and 
readily  separable  from  the  contiguous  ones,  and  capable  of 
producing  a  head  and  tail  and  of  attaining  complete  indi- 
viduality. The  very  numerous  group  of  arthropod  (footed') 
articulates  is  also  characterized  by  a  leas  perfect  but  still 
well-marked  repetition  of  segments;  and  to  this  repeti- 
tion, indeed,  it  owes  its  name— artieuJaiM,  "jointed."  In 
the  course  of  specialization  from  the  low  to  the  high,  how- 
ever, diCferentiation  supervenes  between  the  several  regions, 
and  the  anterior  segments  become  developed  disproportion- 
ately to  the  posterior.  In  the  branch  of  vertebrates  the  vege- 
tative repetition  is  exemplified  in  the  segmentation  of  the 
dorsal  column  into  vertebras,  and  it  is  contended  by  many 
that  the  skull  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  several  ver- 
tebrs^  differentiated  from  the  others,  and  specifically  mod- 
ified for  the  inclusion  of  the  brain  and  the  several  func- 
tions connected  with  alimentation  and  the  senses.  (See 
Bkeletox.)  This  vegetative  repetition  is  also  exemplified 
in  the  numerous  legs  which  are  developed  in  the  myriapod 
articulates,  the  six  of  insects,  and  the  four  of  moat  verte- 
brates. In  the  vertebrates  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  members  of  those  forms  which  are  ohiefly 
adapted  lor  walking  or  swimming  are  very  similar,  corre- 
sponding segments  being  reproduced  for  each,  and  the 
combinations  being  much  alike  in  form  and  otherwise. 
This  similarity  is  indeed  so  great  and  general  that  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  the  operation  of  some  dynamic  law, 
under  which,  and  for  similar  pnrposea,  like  instruments  are 
evolved ;  but  that  this  similarity  is  not  due  to  a  simple  pre- 
determined plan,  and  is  not  the  consequence  of  conformity 
with  any  pattern,  is  evident  on  further  investigation,  inas- 
much as  it  is  found  that  in  certain  forms  the  respective 
members  are  developed  for  entirely  different  purposes,  and 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  may  be  absent,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  with  parts  diversely  combined.  Excessive  differ- 
entiation of  the  fore  and  hind  members  is  manifested  in 
the  birds  and  bats.  The  fore  limbs  are  wanting  in  rep- 
resentatives of  every  class  except  the  mammals — e.  g.  in 
the  extinct  DinomithidsD  among  the  birils,  in  serpents 
and  some  lizards  among  the  reptiles,  in  caeceliana  among 
the  amphibians,  and  in  many  fishes.  The  hinder  limbs 
are  also  lost  in  many  forms — e.  g.  the  sirenian  and  ceta- 
cean mammals,  most  serpents  and  some  lizards,  a  few  am- 
phibians, and  many  fishes.  The  direct  relation  which  ex- 
ists in  all  these  cases  between  structure  and  habits,  and 
the  great  want  of  coincidence  between  the  variations  noted 
and  modifications  of  the  other  parts,  bring  into  strong  re- 
lief the  unimportance  of  teleology  and  the  significance  of 
morphology ;  the  want  of  coincidence  is  only  explicable  on 
the  assumption  of  the  parts  being  as  they  are  because  of 
development  and  retention  conBec|uent  on  adaptability  for 
the  apeoific  conditions  under  which  they  eziat— in  other 
words,  natural  selection. 

Antitropy,  or  Autero-poeterior  S}/mmetn/. — It  has  been 
maintained  by  aome  comparative  anatomists  that  there  is  an 
antagonism  of  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  body,  and  that 
fundamentally  those  extremes  or  poles  are  alike,  but  mod- 
ified for  adaptation  to  different  ends.  It  has  even  been 
urged  that  the  homotypes  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  salivary 
glands,  and  other  organs  are  represented  by  parts  peculiar 
to  the  posterior  extreme,  and  toat  the  posterior  limbs  are 
to  be  compared  inversely  with  the  anterior  ones.  In  other 
words,  if  we  should  venture  to  give  expression  to  this  ideal 
conception  in  unsophisticated  language,  the  typical  animal 
would  be  composed  of  two  halves — an  anterior  and  poste- 
rior— which  would  be  alike,  but  foeein  opposite  directions. 
The  view  under  a  metaphorical  phraseology  has  been  ad- 
vocated with  much  zeal  by  men  of  learning  and  industry  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  in  nature  to  verify  the  concep- 
tion. If  we  look  at  the  lowest  vertebrate  form  ( lirauchi- 
oetoma)^  we  are  very  far  from  finding  any  realization  of  the 
conception,  save  in  superficial  aspect ;  and  if  we  look  at  man, 
who  is  the  highest,  we  equally  fail  to  appreciate  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  conception.     If,  going  beyond  the  vertebrates, 


we  examine  the  tunioatea  (adult  as  well  aa  embryonic), 
from  which  the  vertebrates  are  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated through  forms  resembling  Branchioetomaf  we  find  &a 
equally  decided  contradiction  of  the  hypothesis.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  is  not  obvioas  what  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  adoption  of  any  hypothesis  like  that  of  ant«ro-poe- 
terior  symmetry.  The  archetypical  animal,  aa  expressed  in 
the  most  generalized  and  lowest  known  forfb,  and  the  mort 
apecialized  and  highest,  almoat  equally  fail  to  exhibit  ac- 
tual antero-postorior  aymmetry.  It  is  true  that  there  U  an 
inversion  especially  manifested  in  the  higher  vertebrates 
in  the  direction  of  the  several  segments  of  the  different 
members,  the  humerua  being  flexed  backward  and  the 
femnr  forward ;  but  it  is  apparently  a  leaa  violent  assump- 
tion that  theae  relations  are  the  conseqnenta  of  mechanical 
forces,  resulting  in  rotation  in  different  directions  and  des- 
tined for  the  austentation  of  the  body,  than  of  either  a 
primitive  or  prospective  tendency  or  plan  with  reference 
to  antero-posterior  symmetry.  The  limbs  are,  in  fact, 
nearly  parallel  in  fishes,  but  little  inverted  with  reference 
to  each  other  in  amphibians,  and  most  antiverted  in  the 
birds  and  mammals.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  antitropy, 
it  should  therefore  apparently  be  moat  manifest  in  the 
highest  form.  Whether  there  actually  ia  aaeb  antitropy 
in  man  ia  a  matter  for  ordinary  obaerration.  The  fact, 
too,  that  annelids  and  helminths  in  fission  develop  the 
heaida  of  the  aegmented  individuale  from  the  end  nearest 
the  original  head  is  also  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  io 
question. 

Example: — The  branch  of  vertebrates  being  that  whoie 
representatives  are  best  understood,  aa  well  as  mo!<t  famil- 
iar to  the  educated  generally,  tho  application  of  morpho- 
logical principles  will  be  best  illustrated  in  their  case.  This 
may  be  done  by  first  taking  two  extremes,  and  then  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  relations  of  the 
members  by  the  intercalation  of  intermediate  types. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  we  have  man.  In  brief,  he  is  a  vertcbniK, 
erect  in  atature,  with  two  limbs  developed  as  legs  and  two 
as  arms ;  breathing  air  through  the  medium  of  lungs ;  with 
a  highly-developed  brain  divided  into  cerebrum  and  cer- 
ebellum, and  with  a  definite  number  of  nerves  connecliog 
with  certain  organs  and  parts ;  a  bony  skeleton  divided 
I  into  well-marked  regions — r.  g.  the  skull  (in  which  are  b) 
be  distinguished  the  brain-case,  the  lower  Jaw  directly 
articulat^  with  the  former,  several  small  ear-bones,  and 
the  hyoid  apparatus),  the  limbs,  etc.  On  an  exaininatian 
of  the  ahdomino-thoraoio  cavity  we  find,  besides  an  intes- 
tinal canal,  a  pair  of  lunga  connecting  directly  with  the 
oral  cavity ;  a  quadrilocular  heart ;  a  distinctly  differenti- 
ated  liver ;  kidneys  for  the  secretion  of  urine ;  and  highlv- 
apecialized  organa  of  generation  (in  the  female,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  ovariea,  a  uterus,  in  which  the  young  are  for 
some  timo  borne,  and  in  the  male,  in  oonneotion  with  the 
testicles,  certain  complicated  parts). 

On  the  other  hand,  by  far  toe  lowest  of  the  vertebrates, 
atanda  the  Brnnchiottoma  lanceolata.  Although  a  verte- 
brate, inasmuch  aa  it  haa  a  nervoua  chord  encased  in  a 
sheath  and  separated  by  a  vertebral  axis  from  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  it  is  without  a  distinct  head,  and  has  rather 
the  aspeot  of  a  worm  than  of  a  vertebrate;  the  body  ia 
horizontal,  and  pointed  at  both  ends;  entirely  destitute  of 
limba,  aa  well  aa  scapular  and  pelvic  arches;  breathes  air 
through  the  medium  of  water;  has  no  distinctly  difer- 
entiated  brain  (tho  several  regions  in  the  higher  forms  not 
being  represented  aa  diatinot  elements),  and  the  akoleton  ii 
repreaented  by  a  simple  notochord  or  persistent  cartilagi- 
nous axis,  which  ends  in  a  point  forward,  no  skull  being 
developed  ;  the  viscera  are  also  few  in  number ;  the  intes- 
tinal canal  haa  a  large  perforated  pharynx,  and  thence 
runs  straight  and  without  lateral  curvature  backward; 
there  are  no  lungs  or  air-bladder;  the  heart  is  tubular, 
and  not  divided  into  partitions ;  the  liver  is  a  divertieulum 
of  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  kidneys  are  extremely  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  organs  of  generation  very  simple,  and 
scarcely  differing  superficially  in  tho  two  sexea. 

Such  are  the  extremea  exhibited  by  the  members  of  » 
universally  accepted  branch.  If  we  compare  thefe  two 
extremea  together,  it  is  at  first  impassible  to  perceive  any 
resemblance  in  whole,  or  even  to  recognize  the  similar  or 
homologous  parts  in  each.  The  statement  so  often  mide 
in  popular  works  that  all  the  repreaentatives  of  a  single 
branch  or  sub-kingdom  are  built  upon  the  same  pattern, 
and  that  the  corresponding  parts  are  reproduced  in  all,  i> 
most  evidently  falsified  by  a  comparative  examination  of 
!  the  animals  in  question.  It  would  bo  indeed  abfolutely 
impossible  to  obtain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  corre- 
apondcnoe  of  these  two  forma  were  it  nut  that  nunicroin 
intermediate  typea  exist  which  enable  us,  by  succeEsivc  in- 
tercalations, t<)  trace  the  development  of  tho  various  organs 
and  parts.     The  examination  of  those  intermediate  forms 
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in  their  adult  an  well  as  in  their  embryonic  condition  shovs 
ai  that  not  even  the  rudimenti  of  several  parts  exist  as 
luch  in  the  inferior  type.  It  beoomes  evident  in  theoonrse 
of  our  examination  that  the  limbs  are  the  development  of 
bnda  whioh  spring  from  the  side,  and  these  are  first  de- 
veloped in  selachians  (sharks,  rays,  etc.).  The  brnin  be- 
comes gradually  developed  and  differentiated  into  regions, 
which  finally  become  snbordinate  to  a  central  mass  (the 
cerebrum)  as  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  and  in^the  lowest 
form  the  nerrea  alone  are  present  to  remind  us  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  simple  brain — if  so  it  may  be  called — to  the 
specialised  organ  of  the  higher  forms.  The  notochord  in 
Uranchioiloma  does  not  even  represent  potentially  the 
skeleton  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  inasmncn  as  in  them  it 
is  the  result  not  only  of  chrondrification  and  ossifioation 
of  that  notochord,  but  also  of  the  union  therewith  of  ele- 
ments whioh  have  originated  independently  of  the  axial 
skeleton :  e.  g.  the  skull  in  the  higher  forms  is  composed 
of  cartilage  bones  (bones  formed  in  the  cartilage),  as  well 
as  membrane  bones,  and,  in  part  at  least,  the  latter  are 
the  homologues  of  dermal  plates  in  the  sturgeon  and  some 
other  fishes.  The  lungs  in  the  higher  forms  can  be  readily 
connected  by  regular  gradations  with  the  single  air-bladder 
of  fishes ;  and  the  relations  whioh  that  has  in  the  general- 
ized or  lower  fishes,  as  well  as  its  absence  in  the  selachians, 
marsipobranchiates,  and  ^rancAi'os^oma  shows  that  it  was 
primitively  a  simple  diverticulum  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  consequently  only  potentially  represented  by  the  un- 
differentiated surface  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  Branchi- 
otfoma.  In  that  form,  likewise,  the  liver,  so  distinct  in  the 
higher  forms,  is  represented  by  merely  a  diverticulum  of 
the  intestinal  oanal,  but  already  specialised,  so  as  to  be 
actually  comparable  with  the  liver. 

Cautet  of  Morphological  Corrftpondence, — The  "  reason 
why"  of  the  coincidences  thus  indicated  will  naturally 
be  called  for.  The  older  naturalists  were  wont  to  explain 
that  they  were  in  accordance  with  a  "  plan  "  instituted  by 
the  Creator  in  the  beginning,  and  that  the  representatives 
of  the  several  great  branches  or  sub-kingdoms  of  the  an- 
imal kingdom  were  constructed  after  an  ideal  pattern  com- 
mon and  peculiar  to  the  various  members  of  each  branch. 
This,  however,  was  only  another  way  of  expressing  the 
f&ct  that  the  animals  of  the  respective  groups  did  agree  in 
structure,  and  failed  to  give  the  wherefore,  as  well  as  in 
still  another  point.  If  a  "plan  "  had  been  predetermined 
upon,  and  ''patterns"  selected  for  the  construction  of  an- 
imals, any  deviation  therefrom  would  indicate  subjection 
to  a  higher  power  and  failure  in  ability  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution the  original  plan.  If,  therefore,  the  plan  would 
be  evidence  of  prescience,  the  failure  of  execution  would 
prove  impotence  in  ratio  to  the  failure.  Now,  as  already 
pointed  oat,  every  type  is  deviated  from,  and  innumerable 
exceptions  interfere  with  every  extensive  generalization 
respecting  community  of  structure.  The  idea  of  plan, 
therefore,  not  only  fails  to  give  any  explanation  for  mor- 
phological correspondences,  but  in  its  actual  application 
and  failures  is  really  in  antagonism  to  the  conception  of 
divine  creative  power.  The  consideration  of  morphological 
problems  has  finally  culminated  in  a  general  adoption  of 
the  theory  that  the  correspondences  in  question  are  the 
results  of  genetic  development  from  the  moat  generalised 
common  stocks;  and  tnis  theory  is  the  only  one  yet 
broached  that  is  consistent  with  the  deviations  from,  as 
well  as  conformity  between,  the  characters  common  to 
groups,  and  with  the  subordination  of  teleologieal  or 
physiological  characters  to  morphological  or  structural 
ones.  (See  further  BioLOGr,  Comparative  Ahatoht,  Bkel- 
ET0.N,  Zooi.oor,  etc.)  Theodork  Gill. 

Morphology  in  botany,  was  somewhat  earlier  developed 
than  in  soology,  as  its  foundations  are  perhaps  more  ob- 
vious. In  all  the  higher  grade  of  plants  the  structure  in 
the  vegetation  is  such  as  readily  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
successive  repetition  of  similar  yet  sometimes  variant  parts ; 
and  in  the  olossom  the  identity  of  the  more  prominent 
parts  with  leaves  is  popularly  recognised  in  calling  them 
the  leaves  of  the  flower.  The  step  does  not  seem  a  long 
one  to  take  which  resulted  finally  in  the  morphological 
view  now  hold ;  namely,  that  the  upwardly  growing  parts 
of  a  plant — all,  indeed,  but  the  roots  and  mere  superficial 
growths,  such  as  hairs  and  prickles — consist  of  Joints  of 
stem,  developed  one  from  another,  each  joint  bearing  at 
its  summit  one,  two,  or  more  leaves,  or  what  answer  to 
leaves.  This  idea  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  article  Botaxy, 
and  is  again  referred  to  in  the  article  Leaves.  A  brief 
historical  notice  may  here  be  added. 

These  ideas  essentially  began  with  Linnaeus,  who  in  1750 
briefly  announced  that  flowers  and  leaves,  flower-buds  and 
leaf-buds,  are  identical  in  nature  and  origin,  and  that  a 
flower-cup  consists  of  rudimentary  leaves  united.  Several 
years  afterward,  in  a  paper  entitled  Prol^pti*  Planlanim, 
be  gave  these  conceptions  a  somewhat  fanciful  develop- 


ment, in  which  the  point  was  lost  or  obscured ;  and  he  also 
misled  his  followers  by  an  independent  and  incongruous 
speculation,  suggesting  that  the  calyx  answered  to  the 
outer  bark  of  the  stem,  the  corolla  to  the  inner  bark,  the 
stamens  to  the  wood,  and  the  pistil  to  the  pith.  His  earlier 
and  just  ideas  being  thus  overlaid,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  bore  no  fruit.  In  1766,  Caspar  Frederic  Wolf,  in  a 
second  edition  of  his  thesis  of  1751,  redeveloped  and  ex- 
tended those  earlier  views.  His  thesis  was  a  theory  of 
generation,  and  was  mainly  devoted  to  animal  physiology. 
But  he  clearly  conceived  the  plant  to  be  made  up  of  two 
elements,  stem  and  leaf,  in  continued  succession,  and  re- 
garded all  the  organs  of  the  flower  as  modified  leaves.  He 
added  an  hypothesis  to  explain  how  these  parts  come  to  be 
developed  as  floral  organs  instead  of  foliage-leaves ;  the 
hypothesis  was,  that  by  a  diminution  of  vegetative  force 
leaves  degenerate  into  bud-soales  and  the  like,  as  in  woody 
plants  at  the  end  of  the  season's  growth,  to  be  renewed  in 
lull  vigor  in  the  vegetation  of  the  ensuing  spring;  and, 
similarly,  that  they  degenerate  into  bracts,  sepals,  petals, 
stamens,  and  pistil,  and  finally  seed,  from  which  toe  re- 
newed vigorous  development  in  turn  proceeds.  This  thesis 
was  overlooked  and  forgotten.  At  least  it  was  unknown  to 
Qoethe  when,  in  1700,  he  published  bis  better-known  paper 
on  the  Melamorphotlt  of  plants,  thus  bringing  in  a  name 
whioh  has  long  twen  current,  but  is  now  little  used.  With- 
out entering  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Qoctho 
clearly  indicated  by  scientific  ovidenoe  the  passage  of 
leaves,  or  what  could  or  might  have  been  leaves,  into 
bracts,  sepals,  and  petals,  and  these  into  stamens,  and 
showed  that  by  retrograde  metamorphosis  pistils,  and  in- 
deed all  the  other  parts  of  the  blossom,  might  revert  to 
leaves.  He  thus  established  the  leaf  as  the  type  from 
which  by  "metamorphosis" — or  rather  by  development 
under  other  forms,  subservient  to  other  uses — all  the  organs 
of  the  flower  originated.  Uoethc  also  had  a  gratuitous 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  changes ;  which  was,  that 
vegetable  life  and  growth  consisted  of  a  series  of  succes- 
sive expansions  and  contractions — that  the  plant  expanded 
in  vegetation  and  oontracted  in  inflorescence,  and  so  on — 
an  hypothesis  remarkably  like  that  of  degeneration  and 
reinvigoration  as  taught  by  Wolf,  considering  that  the 
one  was  unknown  to  the  other.  Goethe's  ideas,  if  not  so 
completely  forgotten,  produced  for  fully  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury no  more  fruit  than  those  of  his  predecessor.  Wolf. 
That  they  had  taken  no  hold  out  of  Germany,  and  but 
little  there,  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  were  wholly 
unknown  to  lie  Candolle  until  several  years  after  he  had 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  Thforie  iUmentairr.  In 
this  work  similar  notions  of  morphology  were  developed, 
but  from  a  different  point  of  view ;  vii.  from  that  of  a 
symmetrical  plan  in  the  flower — a  symmetry  which  is  sel- 
dom completely  exemplified,  at  least  to  superflciaLinspec- 
tion,  owing  to  abortions,  coalescence,  union  of  heterogeneous 
parts,  or  other  disguises,  but  which  the  instructed  botanist 
readily  discerns  and  interprets.  By  the  time  that  De  Can- 
dolle bad  become  aware  of  Goethe's  publication  the  minda 
of  botanists  wore  ready  for  morphology,  and  ever  since  it 
has  been  turned  to  practical  account.  The  principal  steps 
in  its  subsequent  development,  essentially  as  now  received, 
were  soon  taken  by  Robert  Brown,  Dnpetit-Thonars,  De 
Candolle,  Roeper,  etc.,  and  systematic  as  well  as  structural 
botany  was  placed  upon  a  morphological  foundation. 

Oe  Candolie's  Thforie  Blimtnlaire  was  the  needful  coun- 
terpart of  the  theory  of  mttamorphotiit  of  Goethe.  For, 
preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  symmetry,  the  former  nowhere 
brought  out  the  idea  that  the  parts  of  the  flower  answer  to 
leaves.  If  this  idea,  which  Goethe  put  forward,  had  been 
in  De  Candolle's  mind,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  ask  the 

?[ueBtion  why  flowers  are  symmetrical  in  plan,  nor  to  have 
ound  the  answer  to  that  question  already  suggested,  in  a 
measure,  by  his  father's  friend,  the  pastor  Bonnet,  in  big 
Memoir  on  Leave;  although  it  was  completely  furnished, 
only  much  later,  by  Schimper,  Braun,  and  other  investi- 
gators of  phyllotaxy,  beginning  about  the  year  182S.  The 
symmetry  of  the  blossom  is  an  obvious  corollary  from  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  leaves ;  and  the  test  of  almost 
every  morphological  interpretation  of  structure  in  a  flower 
is  its  agreement  or  just  analogy  with  what  is  true  of  the 
leaves.  Asa  Gray. 

Mor'phy  (Pabl  Charles),  h.  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
June  21!,  18.17;  exhibited  from  childhood  surprising  skill 
in  chess,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  had  defeated  the  best 

I  (layers  of  his  native  city ;  graduated  at  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
ege;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857; 
at  the  chess  congress  in  New  York  in  1857  was  the  victor, 
thereby  becoming  the  champion  player  of  the  U.  S. ;  in 
1858  visited  Europe:  gained  a  victory  over  Liiwenthal  and 
others  in  London ;  defeated  the  best  French  and  German 
players,  and  gave  exhibitions  of  his  ability  to  play  eight 
games  simultaneously  without  seeing  the  chess-boards. 
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On  his  retarn  to  the  U.  8.  he  Tuumed  the  praotioe  of  hie 
profeenon  in  New  Orleans. 

JMor'rell  (Wit-LIAM),  an  English  clergyman  who  aoeom- 
panied  Capt.  Robert  Oorges  to  Masaaohuaetts  in  1 623 ;  re- 
sided for  a  year  at  Plymouth :  returned  to  England,  and 
published  in  1825  a  poem  in  Latin  and  English  heroic  verse 
entitled  Ifomx  Anijlia,  interesting  as  one  of  the  6rst  literary 
monuments  of  New  England  coloniiation ;  reprinted  in 
Man.  Hitt.  Coll.,  1st  series,  i. 

Mor'rill,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  8  miles  W.  of  Bel- 
fast, has  manufactures  of  cooperage  and  lumber.   Pop.  523. 

Morrill  (A.vsoh  P.),  b.  at  Belgrade,  He.,  June  10. 1803; 
became  a  manufacturer  and  merchant;  was  gorcrnor  of 
Maine  1865-57,  and  M.  C.  1861-63. 

Morrill  (Rer.  Datid  L.<iwreiicb),  M.  D.,  LL.t).,  b.  at 
Epping,  N..H.,  June  10,  1772;  became  a  physician  of 
Epsom,  K.  H.,  in  1793;  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
ohuroh  Ooffstown,  N.  H.,  1802-11 ;  a  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine 1807-30 ;  was  many  years  in  the  New  Hampshire  leg- 
islature, and  in  1816  was  its  Speaker;  U.  S.  Senator  1817- 
23;  president  of  the  State  senate  1823;  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  1824-27,  and  afterwards  editor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Oiterver;  author  of  addresses,  pamphlets,  etc. 
on  various  subjects.     D.  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Jan.  28, 1849. 

Morrill  (Jirsnic  S.),  b.  at  Strafford,  Vt.  Apr.  14, 1810 ; 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  in  I84S  became  a  sue- 
cessful  agriculturist;  M.  C.  from  Vermont  1855-67;  chair- 
man of  committee  of  ways  and  means  and  author  of  the 
Morrill  tariff  of  1861 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1867-73,  re-elected  in 
1873  for  the  fall  term. 

Morrill  (Lot  M.),  b.  at  Belgrade,  He.,  May  3,  1813; 
was  educated  at  Watorville  College;  became  a  lawyer  in 
1839;  entered  the  legislature  in  1854;  president  of  the 
State  senate  1856 ;  governor  of  Maine  1858-6D,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1861  and  1863-69,  and  in  1871  was  ra-electcd  for  the 
f\ill  term. 

Mor'ris,  or  Nine  Men's  Morris,  a  game  played  on 
a  board  or  other  material  upon  which  three  squares  are 
drawn,  one  within  the  other,  and  having  round  spots  at 
the  corners  and  at  the  middle  of  every  side  of  each  square, 
the  ac^oining  spots  being  connected  together  by  straight 
lines.  The  game  is  conducted  by  two  persons,  with  nine 
pieces  for  each  player,  of  similar  form,  and  white  and  black, 
as  in  draughts.  Each  player  places  the  pieces  alternately 
on  the  spots,  endeavoring  to  prevent  his  opponent  from 
having  three  in  a  row,  and  the  pieces  being  moved  along 
the  lines  from  spot  to  spot  as  occasion  reqttircs.  When 
three  pieces  of  a  color  are  in  a  row,  the  player  takes  up 
one  of  his  opponent's  pieces,  and  he  who  sncoeeds  in  tak- 
ing off  all  the  other's  pieces  wins  the  game. 

Mor'jis,  county  of  E.  Central  Kansas.  Area,  655  square 
miles.  It  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  adapted  to  grain  and 
stock-raising.  Coal  and  building-stone  are  found.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 
R.  R.     Cap.  Council  Grove.     Pop.  2225. 

Morris,  county  of  N.  New  Jersey,  Area,  484  square 
miles.  It  is  in  some  parts  mountainous,  and  contains 
numerous  mines  of  excellent  iron  ore.  The  scenery  is 
often  picturesque.  The  soil  is  generally  well  cultivated 
and  prodnetive.  Cattle,  grain,  fruit,  wool,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  the  agricultural  staples.  The  manufactures  are 
very  extensive,  and  include  iron,  iron  goods,  lumber,  flour, 
paper,  spirits,  carriages,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
various  railroads.     Cap.  Morristown.     Pop.  43,137. 

Morris,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas.  It  has  been  recently 
formed. 

Morris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Litchfield  ao.,  Conn.,  5  miles 
S.  of  Litchfield.     Pop.  701. 

Morris,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Orundy  oo.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Paeifio  R.  R.  and  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  is  one  of  the  largest  grain-mariiets 
of  the  West,  having  10  warehouses ;  contains  5  schools,  1 
classical  institute,  6  churches,  school  ftimitarc,  plough,  and 
cultivator  factories,  extensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  2 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  numerous  carriage  and  repair 
shops,  and  a  steam  fire-engine  company.  Pop.  of  city, 
3138;  of  tp.  113.  Jorbpr  W.  Simpiiox, 

Ed.  A!tn  Prop.  "  Liberal  Reforwer." 

Morris,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  383T. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Sullivan  Co.,  Mo.     Pop.  064. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Texas  oo..  Mo.  ,  Pop.  539. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Morris  oo.,  N.  J.  It  includes  Morbis- 
TOWK  (which  see).     Pop.  5674. 

Morris,  post-v.  of  Otsego  eo.,  N.  T.,  14  miles  from  the 

Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.,  has  t  ehnrches,  1  bank, 

1  weekly  <)ewspaper,  2  cotton-factories,  a  chair-factory.  2 

cheese-factories,  and  farm  and  dairy  products.    Pop.  2253. 

L.,P.  Carpbstkr,  Ed.  "Mobris  Cbbohicle." 


Morris,  tp.  of  Knox  eo.,  0.    Pop.  660. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Clearfield  oo..  Pa.   Pop.  1480.  (See  Hoi- 

RI8DALE.) 

Morris,  tp.  of  Oreene  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1398. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.    Pop.  638. 

Morris,  post-tp.  of  Tioga  co..  Pa.,  has  beds  of  semi- 
bituminous  ooal  and  noble  forests.  Coal  is  mined  at  Aa- 
THiH  (which  see).     Pop.  423. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Washiagton  eo..  Pa.    Pop.  lOSO. 

Morris  (Charles),  b.  at  Woodstoek,  Conn.,  July  26, 
1784 ;  entered  the  navy  July  1, 1799,  and  served  during  the 
war  with  Tripoli ;  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1807.  and 
was  distinguished  in  the  war  of  1812  as  first  lieutensnt  of 
the  frigate  Constitution,  being  severely  wounded  in  the 
engagement  of  that  ship  with  the  British  frigate  Quer- 
riire,  Aug.  19.  Received  a  captain's  commission  and  took 
command  of  the  Adams,  in  whioh  he  made  a  very  success- 
ful cruise,  but  which  ho  was  compelled  to  destroy  in  1S14. 
while  lying  in  the  Penobscot  River  in  a  disabled  condition, 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  possession  of  an  expedition 
sent  to  capture  her.  Subsequently  in  command  of  the 
Brandywine,  he  conveyed  La  Fayette  back  to  France  in 
1825,  and  later  attained  tbe  rank  of  commodore  and  com- 
manded a  squadron.  For  many  years  he  was  in  ohsr^e 
of  various  bureaus  in  the  navy  department,  being  rhief 
of  the  bureau  of  hydrography  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Washington  Jan.  27, 1858. 

Morris  (Edward  Joy),  b.  in  Philadelphia  July  lO.lflS; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1836;  in  the  State  legislature  1911- 
43;  in  Congress  1H43-45  and  1857-81 ;  charge  d'affairent 
Naples  1850-54;  TJ.  S.  minister  to  Turkey  1861-70:  author 
of  a  book  of  travels  in  the  Levant  (1842)  and  of  several 
valuable  translations  ft'om  tbe  Oerman. 

Morris  (Fraitcis  Orpe!I),  b.  at  Beverley,  Yorkshire, 
Mar.  25,  1810;  graduated  at  Oxford  1833;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England ;  became  incumbent  of  Nunburo- 
holme,  Yorkshire,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  late  duke  of 
Cleveland.  He  has  published  a  Hiatory  of  BritUit  Bird* 
(1851-57),  BiWe  Natural  HUtorji  (1852),  Record'  of  Ani- 
mal Sagacity  and  Character  (1861),  Natnral  Hitiorji  of 
Briliih  Molht  (1859-71),  An  Entay  on  the  Eternal  Duratiim 
of  the  Earth  (1870),  Diffloiltiet  of  Dartcimml  (1870),  Dap 
and  their  Doinga  (1871),  several  monographs  on  the  nests 
of  British  birds,  on  butterflies,  etc.,  and  various  other 
works  on  aeientific,  antiquarian,  social,  and  religious  topics. 

Morris  (Ororok  P.),  b.  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  10,  \m; 
removed  in  early  life  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  bepA 
to  write  for  the  press ;  published  the  New  York  JfiVror 
1823-42;  was  the  associate  of  N.  P.  Willis  in  pablishing 
the  Nob  Mirror  (1843),  the  Ect»i»ff  Mirror  (1844),  the  Ka- 
tional  Pre;  (1845-48),  and  the  Home  Journal  (1846-61); 
was  one  of  the  best  of  song-writers ;  author  of  soveral  vol- 
umes of  prose  and  verse.     D.  in  New  York  July  6, 1864. 

Morris  (Georoe  Stltester),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Norwich, 
Vt.,  Nov.  15, 1840 ;  graduated  with  highest  honors  at  Dart- 
mouth College  1861;  served  in  the  army;  was  tutor  at 
Dartmouth  1863-64;  studied  theology,  and  spent  several 
years  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  philosophical  studies;  trans- 
lated Uebcrweg's  Hittory  of  Philoeophy,  with  additions 
(1871),  and  became  professor  of  modem  languages  sod  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Michigan  1870.  He  has  writ- 
ten on  philosophical  topics  in  various  roviews  and  in  the 
Tramactiom  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  London,  mil  is  iio» 
engaged  ( 1875)  in  the  preparation  of  a  textbook  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy. 

Morris  (Geobok  U.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  June  3, 1830,  in  M«s- 
sachusetts ;  entered  the  navy  in  1846,  rose  to  commander 
in  1868,  and  was  retired  in  1874.  Distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallant  defence  of  the  Cumberland  when  attn^^ol 
by  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  8, 1862.  In  his  neport  for  lf62 
tho  Booretary  of  tho  navy  says :  "  Passing  by  the  Congress. 
the  Merrimack  dashed  upon  the  Cumberland,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  her  with  a  heavy,  well-directed,  and  vigorous 
fire,  which,  like  that  of  the  Congress,  produced  but  little 
effect.  A  contest  so  unequal  could  not  De  of  long  oonlinu- 
ance,  and  it  was  closed  wnon  the  Merrimack,  availing  her- 
self of  her  power  as  a  steam-ram,  ran  furiously  against  the 
Cnmberland,  laying  open  her  wooden  hull  and  causing  her 
almost  immediately  to  sink.  As  her  guns  approached  the 
water's  edge  her  young  commander,  Lieut.  Morris,  and  the 
gallant  crew  stood  firm  at  their  posts,  and  delivered  a  part- 
ing fire,  and  the  good  ship  wept  down  heroically  with  her 
colors  flying."    D.  Aug.,  1875.       FoxHALt  A.  Parker. 

Morris  (Gouterhedr),  b.  at  Morrisania,  N.  T.  (now  in 
New  York  City),  Jan.  31,  1752,  was  of  a  wealthy  fsmily 
which  produced  manv  distinguished  public  men  of  New 
York :  graduated  at  King's  College,  N.  Y.,  176.S;  was  »<i- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1771 ;  was  in  the  provincial  oengreU 
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of  ITew  York  1775;  usisted  in  drafting  the  State  oonsti-  | 
tation  1778;  was  in  the  Continental  Congrera  I777-S0;  | 
lost  a  leg  in  1780  in  consequence  of  an  accident;  became 
in  1781  assistant  superintendent  of  finance,  and  afterwards 
was  Robert  Morris  s  partner  in  mercantile  business ;  was 
one  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion 1787 ;  was  engaged  in  business  in  France  178B-SI ; 
U.  S.  agent  in  London  1791 ;  minister  to  France  1792-94; 
was  U.  8.  Senator  1800-03,  displaying  remarkable  abilitj 
and  eloquence ;  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  New  York 
canal  system,  and  president  of  the  oanal  commission  1810- 
16;  author  of  numerous  essays,  etc.  D.  at  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.,  Kov.  6,  1816 ;  was  a  man  of  aristocratic  tastes  and 
great  hospitality,  and  in  politics  was  a  Federalist. 

MoiTla  (Com.  Hesrt  W.),  grandson  of  Qouremenr, 
b.  in  Kew  York  City  in  1806 ;  entered  the  XT.  S.  navy  as 
midshipman  1819;  became  lieutenant  1828,  commander 
1849,  and  captain  1856 ;  commanded  ressels  on  the  home 
rendesTons  and  the  African  and  Braiilian  squadrons  1815 
-55;  was  floet-captain  to  Com;  Stringham  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  1855-56 ;  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  steam  sloop-of-war  Pensacola  at  the  Washington 
nary-yard  1861 ;  passed  in  that  vessel  the  Confederate 
batteries  on  the  Potomac  Jan.,  1862  ;  joined  the  Gulf  block- 
ading squadron;  touk  a  brilliant  part  in  tho  attacks  upon 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the  Chalmette  batteries, 
which  preceded  the  capture  of  New  Orleans ;  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  naval  forces  guarding  that  city ;  lost 
>  his  health  by  arduous  duty,  and  d.  at  New  York  Aug.  14, 
1863. 

Morris  (JoHX  G.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  York,  Pa.,  Nov. 
14,  1803;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  182.3,  and  in 
I  theology  at  Princeton  1825 ;  was  pastor  of  the  First  Lu- 
theran church  in  Baltimore  1826-59,  and  of  another  church 
in  the  same  city  six  years;  was  the  first  librarian  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore,  for  which  he  drew  up  a 
catalogue  containing  the  titles  of  50,000  volumes ;  pub- 
lished a  Popular  Ejcpon'tion  of  the  GoipeU  (1840),  trans- 
lated from  the  German  The  Life  nfjohn  Amdt  (1853),  The 
Bli)id  Oirl  of  WUtenherg  (1856),  Leonhard's  Oeoloijy ; 
wrote  Quaint  Sayingt  and  Doinfft  concentinff  Luther,  Life 
of  Catharine  de  Bora  (wife  of  Luther),  a  Catalorjne  nnd  a 
Si/nnptit  of  the  described  Lepidoptera  of  the  tJ.  S„  both 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Contributioru  to 
the  Sntomology  of  the  U.  S.,  in  Silliman't  Journal ;  papers 
on  Martin  Behaim  (1855)  and  on  the  Lords  Baltimore, 
printed  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society ;  has  written 
sketches  of  foreign  travel,  numerous  scientific,  religious, 
and  literary  essays.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Lu- 
theran Obeerver  (1831-32),  and  co-editor  of  the  Year-Book 
of  the  Reformation  (1844).  He  founded  tho  village  of  Lu- 
therrille  near  Baltimore,  and  the  flourishing  female  semi- 
nary at  that  place ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Record 
of  the  Linnesan  Society,  published  at  Gettysburg ;  deliv- 
ered several  courses  of  scientific  lectures  at  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  and  an  annual  course  on  7"*!!  Connec- 
tion between  Science  and  Revelation  in  the  Lutheran  semi- 
nary at  the  same  place.  He  has  been  president  or  vice- 
president  of  numerous  scientific,  literary,  and  religions 
Dodies,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Morril  ( Jon:7  Thohas),  S.  J.,  b.  at  TJtakamund,  Madras 
presidency,  India,  July  4, 1826 ;  became  a  Catholic  while 
studying  at  the  University  of  Cambridge;  proceeded  to 
Rome  and  completed  his  education  at  the  English  College ; 
took  orders ;  served  in  the  diocese  of  Northampton,  becom- 
ing canon ;  was  for  three  years  vice-principal  of  the  Kng- 
lish  College,  Rome,  after  which  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Cardinal  Wiaoman.  In  1867  he  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Father  Morris  has  published  a  Life  of  St.  Thomat 
of  Canterbury f  Condition  of  Cntholice  under  James  /.,  The 
Letter-Books  of  Sir  Amian  Poulct,  Keeper  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  (1874),  and  a  very  remarkable  work,  The  Trotiblcn 
of  our  Gatholie  Forefathers  (2  series,  1874),  in  which  he 
easts  a  vivid  light  upon  the  forgotten  annals  of  tho  perse- 
cution of  Catholics  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Morris  (Lewis),  b.  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  in  1671 ;  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Jersey  in  1692, 
and  was  prominent  in  public  afifairs ;  was  for  years  chief- 
justiee  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  acting  governor 
in  1731 ;  was  active  in  the  separation  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  1738 ;  governor  of  New  Jersey  1738-46 ;  d.  at 
Kingsbury,  N.  J.,  Hay  21,  1746. 

Morris  (Lewis),  one  of  tho  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  tho  eldest  brother  of  Gouvomeur 
Morris,  b.  in  1726  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y. :  graduated  at 
Yale  1746 ;  was  in  1775  active  in  detaching  the  Indians 
from  the  service  of  Great  Britain ;  was  in  the  Continental 
Congrees  1775-77,  and  afterwards  a  mijor-general  of  mi- 
litia.   D.  at  Morrisania  Jan.  22,  1798. 


Morris  (L.  N.),  b.  in  New  York  1800,  grandson  of 
Lewis,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  grad-, 
uated  at  West  Point  1820 ;  after  twenty-five  years  of  gar- 
rison and  frontier  life  the  war  with  Mexico  ofiered  an 
opportunity  for  more  active  duty,  and  at  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  Morris  nobly  performed  his  duty,  and 
at  Monterey,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fight,  was  killed  while 
leading  an  assault,  Sept.  21,  1846.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  captain  of  the  3d  Infantry  and  brevet 
miyor. 

Morris  (Lewis  0.),  b.  at  New  York,  son  of  the  above; 
in  1847  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant,  and  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Crns 
and  subsequent  operations.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war 
in  1861  he  was  in  command  (rank  of  captain)  of  his 
battery  in  Texas,  which  ho  refused  to  surrender.  Ap- 
pointed colonel  llSth  New  York  Vols,  in  1882,  his  com- 
mand was  stationed  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  where 
it  was  converted  into  a  heavy  artillery  regiment,  and  as 
such  attained  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  In  May,  1864, 
his  regiment  was  joined  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
engaged  in  all  the  battles  of  that  memorable  campaign, 
Morris  being  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  a  brigade 
up  to  the  Imttle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1864,  where,  like 
hss  father,  he  met  his  death  at  the  head  of  his  command. 

Morris  (Richard),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bcrmondeey,  South- 
wark,  England,  Sept.  8,  1833 ;  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Battersea;  appointed  lecturer  on  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  King's  College  School  in  Apr., 
1869,  and  was  ordained  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Camber- 
well,  1871.  Dr.  Morris  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
tho  most  ofiicicnt  members  of  the  Chancer,  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text,  and  tho  Philological  societies,  and  was  chosen 
president  of  the  latter  in  1874 — a  high  honor  for  so  young 
a  man,  especially  since  he  is  not  a  graduate  of  either  of 
the  great  universities.  He  has  published  The  Etymology 
of  Local  frames  (1857),  Specimens  of  Early  English  (1867), 
Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence  (1872),  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar  (1874),  and  Primer 
of  English  Orammar  (1875).  He  bos  admirably  edited  for 
the  publishing  societies  numerous  early  texts,  among  which 
are  Early  English  Allileralire  Poems  (1S65),  Old  English 
Homilies  (1867-73),  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood  (1871), 
Chaucer's  Poetical  Works  (186fi),  Spemer's  Works  (1889), 
Selections  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Talis  (1867),  and 
Cursor  Mundi  (1874-76). 

Morris  (Robert),  b.  Jan.  20, 1734.  A  native  of  Eng- 
land, he  oame  with  his  father  to  America  in  1747,  and  after 
serving  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Charles  Willing  in 
Philadelphia  until  1754,  formed  a  partnership  with  that 
gentleman's  son,  which  continued  with  great  success  until 
1 793.  Morris  strongly  opposed  the  Stamp  Act,  and  against 
his  business  interests  signed  the  non-importation  agreement 
of  1765.  In  1776  ho  was  a  delegate  to  tho  Continental 
Congress,  and,  though  once  voting  against  the  Declaration' 
of  Independence,  signed  that  paper  on  its  adoption,  and 
was  twice  (1777-78)  re-elected  to  Congress.  Throughout 
the  war  the  services  of  Mr.  Morris  in  aiding  the  govern- 
ment during  its  financial  difficulties  wore  of  incalculable 
value :  he  freely  pledged  his  personal  credit  for  supplies 
for  the  army,  at  one  time  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000, 
without  which  tho  campaign  of  1781  would  have  been 
almost  impossible ;  he  also  established  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  and  in  1781  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
finance^ which  post  he  held  until  17S4.  continuing  to  em- 
ploy his  personal  credit  to  facilitate  the  needs  of  bis  de- 
partment. He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Conrtitution,  and  from  1786  to  1795  was  tJ.  S. 
Senator,  declining  in  the  mean  time  tho  proffered  post  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  suggesting  the  name  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  for  that  office.  After  engaging  in  the 
China  trade,  he  in  his  later  yeors  became  involved  in  land 
speculations  which  resulted  ruinously,  and  the  remaining 
days  of  this  noble  patriot  were  passed  in  confinement  for 
debt.     D.  at  Philadelphia  May  8, 1806. 

Morris  (Robert  HrsTBR),  a  son  of  Governor  Lewis 
Morris  of  New  Jersey ;  was  a  lawyer;  for  twenty-six  years 
a  councillor  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  twenty  years  its  chief- 
justice,  1737-57 ;  was  deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
1751-56.     D.  in  New  Jersey  Feb.  20,  1764. 

Morris  (Gen.  Staats  Lomo),  grandson  of  Gov.  Lewis 
(1671-1746),  and  brother  of  Oouvemeur,  b.  at  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1728 ;  entered  the  British  army ;  became 
captain  1756 ;  soon  afterwards  lieutenant-colnnel  of  the 
89th  Highlanders:  served  at  the  siege  of  the  French 
colony  of  Pondieherry,  India,  1761 ;  became  brigadier- 
general  1763;  married  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  who  d. 
1770;  sat  in  Parliament;  became  major-general  1777  and 
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full  general  17S6;  was  appointed  govornor  of  Quebec 
1797,  and  d.  in  1800. 

Morris  (Thomas),  b.  in  Virginia  Jan.  3,  1776;  paned 
hia  early  yonth  in  Wentern  Virginia ;  removed  in  1705  to 
Columbia,  and  in  1800  to  Clermont  oo.,  0.,  whore  he  stadied 
law  while  employed  as  a  farm-laborer ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1801 ;  elected  to  the  legislature  1806 ;  was  continuouslj 
a  member  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  house  for  twenty- 
four  years ;  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer ;  was  elected  in 
1809  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  tho  State,  and  in 
1832  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  aa  a  Democrat,  lie  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Washington  as  an  opponent  of 
slavery  and  a  defender  of  freedom  of  the  press,  free 
speech,  and  the  right  of  petition.  He  was  consequently 
not  re-elected,  but  was  in  1844  the  candidate  of  the  "  Lib- 
erty party"  for  the  Vice- Presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
James  G.  Bimey.  D.  near  Bethel,  0.,  Dec.  7,  1844,  one 
month  after  the  Presidential  election.  Ills  Li/e,  Speechea, 
and  Writiugt  were  published  in  1855  by  his  son,  Rev.  B.  F. 
Morris. — Two  other  sons,  Isaac  N.  (b.  Jan.  22, 1812)  and 
JoMATRAN  D.,  are  distinguished  lawyers,  have  figured  in 
publio  life,  and  have  been  members  of  Congress,  the  for- 
mer for  Illinois  (1857-61),  the  latter  for  Ohio  (1849-51). 

Morria'(TaoxAS  A.),  O.  D.,  b.  in  Kanawha  co.,  West 
Va.,  April  28, 1794;  joined  the  Ohio  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference  in  1816;  labored  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in 
the  North-we.st  down  to  1834,  when  he  was  appointed  tho 
first  editor  of  the  Weatern  Chrittian  Advocate,  the  organ 
of  his  denomination  in  Cincinnati;  in  1836  was  elected 
bishop.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  prudence  in  counsel, 
the  terseness  and  directness  of  his  discourses,  and  his  abil- 
ity OS  a  presiding  officer.  He  was  author  of  a  volume  of 
sermons  and  biographical  sketches  of  bis  Western  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  ministry,  D.  at  Springfield,  0.,  Sept.  2, 
1874.  Abel  Stxtens. 

Morris  (TnouAS  A.),  b.  in  Kicholaa  eo.,  Ky.,  Deo.  26, 
1811;  graduated  at  West  Point  June,  1834,  and  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  resigned  from  tho  army  in 
1836  to  follow  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  being  ap- 
pointed in  that  year  resident  engineer  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  R.  R.  and  of 
the  Indianapolis  Indiana  and  Bellefontalne  R.  R.  1847-52 ; 
of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  1852-54,  and 
president  of  the  latter  road  1854-57 ;  president  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  R.  R.  1859-61,  On 
tho  outbreak  of  tho  civil  war  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  Indiana  State  volunteers,  and  served  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaign  of  1861  at  Philippi,  Laurel  Hill, 
and  Carrick's  Ford.  Declining  tho  appointment  of  briga- 
dier-general and  major-gcnoral  of  volunteers,  he  resumed 
the  chief  ongineership  of  tho  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 
R.  R.  in  1862 ;  was  president  of  the  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  R.  R.  1867-70 ;  receiver  of  the  Indianapolis  Cincin- 
nati and  Lafayette  R.  R.  1870-73. 

Morris  (William),  b.  in  England  in  1834,  eldest  son  of 
a  merchant  who  died  in  1844,  leaving  him  considerable 
property ;  educated  at  the  Forest  Sohool,  Walthamstow,  at 
Marlborough  and  at  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford;  studied 
painting,  but  in  1863  devoted  himself  to  tho  designing 
and  manufacture  of  artistic  household  furniture  and  deco- 
rations, from  which  circumstance  ho  has  often  been  improp- 
erly called  an  upholsterer,  his  own  occupation  being  that  of 
a  designer.  In  1858  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
Tke  Defence  of  Qmnwotn  and  other  Poem;  and  in  1867 
Tke  Life  and  Death  of  Jaton,  a  narrative  poem.  Hts  prin- 
cipal work,  The  Enrthlt/  Paradite,  consisting  of  legendary 
and  romantic  tales  in  verse,  appeared  in  4  parts  in  1868-71, 
since  which  time  he  has  published  Love  ia  Enough  (1873), 
and  in  connection  with  Eirikr  Magnusson  The  Ston/  of  the 
Volaunga  and  the  Niblunga,  translated  from  the  Eddas. 
Morris  has  shown  great  poetic  talent  in  treating  subjects 
drawn  from  Scandinavian  myths  and  legends. 

Morris  (Oen.  Williah  Waltos),  b.  at  Ballston  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  Aug,  31,  1801;  graduated  at  West  Point  1820; 
served  against  the  Arickaree  Indians  1823;  was  major  of 
mounted  Creek  volunteers  in  the  Seminole  war  1836-37 ; 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Wahoo  Swamp,  Okeechobee, 
Hatobeeluskeo  Creek,  and  many  others,  gaining  two  brevets 
for  gallant  conduct,  and  during  nine  years'  garrison  duty 
(1837-46)  gained  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  military  law- 
yer; was  attached  to  the  judge-advocate's  department  of 
Oen.  Taylor's  army  on  the  Rio  Grande  1846 ;  was  actively 
engaged  in  tho  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaoa  do  la 
Palma ;  was  made  military  governor  of  Tampioo  on  the 
occupation  of  that  port,  military  governor  of  Puebla 
1847—48 ;  was  commandant  at  Fort  Kearney,  Neb.,  1853- 
60,  and  at  Fort  MoHenry,  Baltimore,  1860-61,  where  he 
promptly  brought  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  rioters  in  the 
memorable  affray  of  Apr.  19,  1861.    He  was  promoted  to 


a  lieutenant-eoloneloy  May  14,  1861,  and  shortly  after- 
wards refused  to  answer  a  writ  of  habeat  corpua  granted  by 
a  Maryland  judge,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  inva- 
lid by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  was  made  full  colonel 
of  the  2d  Artillery  Nov.  1  of  the  same  year,  brevet  brig- 
adier-general in  the  regular  army  June  9,  1862,  "  for  mer- 
itorious services,"  and  brevet  major-general  Dec.  10,  lSfi5. 
He  remained  in  command  of  Fort  McHenry  throughout 
the  war,  and  d.  there  Deo.  11,  1865,  the  day  following  his 
last  promotion. 

Morrisa'nia,  post- v.  and  tp.  of  Westchester  co.,  K.  Y., 
on  the  Harlem  River  and  on  the  New  York  and  Harlem 
R.  R.,  is  eonnected  with  New  Y'ork  by  a  fine  iron  draw- 
bridge, has  20  chnrehei,  many  aehools,  a  oonvent  and  acad- 
emy, was  on  Jan.  1,  1874,  attached  to  the  county  and  city 
of  New  York,  and  contains  the  residences  of  many  busi- 
ness-men of  that  city.    Pop,  19,609. 

Mor'risbnr^,  port  of  entry  of  Dundas  oo.,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada, on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapide  dii 
Plat  Canal  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  92  miles 
above  Montreal  and  opposite  the  village  of  Waddington, 
N.  Y.  It  has  a  fine  water-power,  well  improved,  and  does 
a  large  shipping  business.     Pop.  of  anb-district,  1156. 

Mor'risdale,  a  locality  in  Morris  tp.,  Clearfield  co.. 
Pa.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Moshannon  Creek,  and  on  a  branch 
of  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  R.  R.  It  has  mines  of  fine 
semi-bituminous  coal. 

Mor'ris  Dance  [probably  Mooriah  dance],  a  nide 
dance  common  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
now  performed  occasionally  in  tho  rural  districts.  The 
dragon  or  hobby-horse,  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  and 
other  fantastic  characters  often  but  not  necessarily  bore  a 
part  in  the  performance. 

Mor'ris  Islandt  a  low  narrow  aand-island  on  the  S. 
aide  of  the  entrance  into  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C,  a  little 
more  than  31  miles  long,  lying  broadside  to  the  ocean.  A 
Confederate  battery  on  Cummings  Point,  at  the  extreme 
N.  end  of  the  island,  aided  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter 
from  the  Union  forces,  Apr.  12  and  13,  1861.  After  thi« 
the  Confederates  erected  Fort  Wagner  and  other  bsttcriei 
on  Morris  Island  as  part  of  the  exterior  line  of  defencea 
for  Charleston.  The  S.  end  of  the  island  was  captured  by 
an  assault  made  from  small  boats  by  the  Union  forces, 
July  10,  1863,  and  two  unsuccessful  aasanlts  upon  Fort 
Wagner,  located  near  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  followed 
July  11  and  18,  the  object  being  to  get  within  cfibctire 
breaching  distance  of  Fort  Sumter,  occupying  an  interior 
line  about  2700  yards  distant  from  Fort  Wagner.  After 
the  assault  of  the  18th,  it  was  determined  to  reduce  Fort 
Wagner  by  a  regular  siege,  and  the  flret  parallel,  1330 
yards  from  the  work,  was  opened  on  the  19th;  on  the 
night  of  July  23  the  second  parallel,  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  600  yards  in  advance  of  the  first,  was  established 
aiid  made  strongly  defensive.  The  creek  on  the  left  was 
spanned  with  booms  to  keep  off  boat-attacks,  and  on  the 
right  the  parallel  was  extended  into  the  surf  by  a  defes- 
sivo  barricade.  Ground  for  the  third  parallel  was  occapicd 
on  the  night  of  Aug.  9,  500  yards  from  Fort  Wagner.  In 
the  mean  time,  breaching  batteries  against  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  placed  in  position  in  the  second  and  first  paral- 
lels, and  upon  ground  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  latter. 
From  Aug.  18  to  21,  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  approaches  were  pushed  forward  from  the  third 

fiarallel  by  tho  full  sap,  and  the  fourth  parallel  ws!  e^tab- 
iahed  Ang.  21  at  an  average  of  300  yards  from  Fort  Wag- 
ner. On  the  26th  a  sand-ridge  about  100  yards  in  advance 
of  the  fourth  parallel  and  200  yards  from  Fort  Wagner  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  the  fifth  parallel  established  thereon. 
Between  this  parallel  and  the  fort  the  island  narrowed  ta 
about  30  yards  in  width  and  2  feet  in  depth  above  high 
water.  In  rough  weather  the  aea  passed  entirely  across 
this  low  neck  of  beach  to  tiie  marsh  on  the  left,  while  the 
front  of  Fort  Wagner,  which  was  260  yards  in  length,  kept 
up  a  converging  fire  of  artillery  and  sharpshooters  upon 
the  shallow,  shifting,  and  frequently  submerged  trenches 
of  the  besiegers.  The  navy  occupied  the  main  channel 
abreast  the  island,  and  rendered  most  valuable  co-operation 
in  keeping  down  the  fire  from  the  fort.  In  this  emergency, 
when  all  further  progress  seemed  impossible,  the  besiegers 
carried  all  their  light  mortara  to  the  front  to  operate  over 
the  beads  of  the  sappera  and  minors;  enlarged  tho  capa- 
city of  the  fifth  parallel  and  the  advanced  trenches  for 
sharpshooters;  trained  upon  Wagner  the  heavy  riBed 
guns  that  had  been  used  in  breaching  Fort  Sumter,  and 
placed  calcium  lights  in  front  to  aid  their  night-wor*  sna 
blind  the  enemy.  The  co-operation  of  the  New  IroniWe" 
man-of-war  during  daylight  was  also  secured.  The  final 
operations  against  the  work  were  actively  inaugurated  on 
the  morning  of  Sept.  5,  and  are  described  as  follows  in  the 
report  of  the  commanding  general:  "For  forty-two  con- 
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Flan  of  Fort  Wagner,  on  Morru  Island,  u  constructed  by  the  Confederates.    The  lower  engravini;  la  a  rertical  section  on  tb«  line 
A  B  B  in  the  upper  engraving ;  M,  magazine ;  C  C  C,  bombproof  shelter. 


tecative  hours  the  spectacle  presented  was  one  of  surpass- 
ing sublimity  and  grandeur.  Seventeen  siege  and  Coehom 
mortars  unceasingly  dropped  their  shells  into  the  work 
orer  the  heads  of  our  sappers  and  the  guards  of  the  ad- 
vanced trenches ;  thirteen  of  our  heavy  Parrott  riSes — 100, 
200,  and  300  pounders — pounded  away  at  short  though  reg- 
ular intervals  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  bombproof, 
while  during  the  daytime  the  Xew  Ironsides,  with  remark- 
able regularity  and  precision,  kept  an  almost  incessant 
stream  of  eleven-inch  shells  from  tier  eight-gun  broadside 
ricocheting  over  the  water  against  the  sloping  parapet  of 
Wagner,  whence,  deflecting  upward  with  a  low  remaining 
Telocity,  they  dropped  nearly  Tortically,  exploding  within 
or  over  the  work,  and  rigorously  searching  every  part  of 
it  except  the  subterranean  shelters.  The  calcium  lights 
turned  night  into  day,  and  while  throwing  around  our  own 
men  an  impenetrable  obscurity,  they  brilliantly  illuminated 
every  object  in  front,  and  brought  the  minutest  details  of 
the  fort  into  sharp  relief.  In  a  few  hours  the  fort  became 
practically  silent,  exhibiting  but  little  sign  of  life,  and 
none  of  activity.  Occasional  straggling  shots  continued 
to  be  delivered  at  the  New  Ironsides,  and  one  or  more 
sharpshooters  opened  from  time  to  time  a  hasty  and  inef- 
fectual fire  upon  the  head  of  the  sap.  The  garrison  had 
sought  safety  in  the  bombproof  shelter."  Under  this  fire 
the  trenches  were  pushed  forward  by  the  evening  of  Sept.  6 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  com- 
pletely masking  the  enemy's  guns,  and  orders  were  given 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault  on  the  following  morning. 
During  the  night  the  enemy  evacuated  the  fort,  and  the 
whole  of  Morris  Island  oame  into  possession  of  the  Union 
forces.  Long-range  guns  were  subsequently  placed  upon 
the  N.  end  of  the  island,  and  used  against  Charleston,  4 
miles  distant,  and  also  against  Fort  Sumter  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  batteries  upon  its  ruins.  One  of  the  guns  used 
against  Charleston  was  a  •'^O-nounder  Parrott  rifle  (4.2-inch 
calibre).  It  was  fired  4606  times  before  it  burst,  and  some 
of  its  projectiles  attained  a  range  of  5)  statute  miles.  The 
"Swamp  Angel,"  so  named  by  the  soldiers,  but  ofiicially 
called  the  Marsh  Battery,  was  a  battery  of  one  8-inoh 
Parrott  rifle  constructed  during  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner 
npon  the  marsh  W.  of  Morris  Island,  where  the  soft  allu- 
vial mud  was  about  18  feet  deep.  It  was  distant  7000 
yards  from  the  lower  end  of  Charleston  City.  On  Aug.  21 
a  demand  was  made  on  the  Confederate  commander  for  the 
evacuation  of  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Sumter,  accompanied 
by  the  assurance  that  the  city  of  Charleston  would  be  bom- 
barded in  case  of  refusal.  No  reply  having  been  received 
within  the  specified  time,  a  few  shots  were  fired  on  the 
city  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  resumed  on  the  fol- 
lowing. The  gun  burst  at  the  thirty-sixth  discharge,  and 
was  never  replaced.  In  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Wagner 
the  attempt  to  breach  its  bombproof  shelter  failed.  The 
projectiles  were  slowly  eating  their  way  into  it,  although 
the  cflTect  of  each  individual  shot  was  astonishingly  slight. 


Indeed,  the  penetration  of  rifle  projectiles  flred  into  para- 
pets of  sand  standing  at  a  flat  slope  is  but  trifling.  They 
are  generally  deflected  along  the  lino  of  least  resistance, 
scooping  out  a  small  hollow  and  scattering  the  sand  but  a 
short  distance.  Much  of  it  falls  back,  to  be  again  and 
again  struck  by  successive  shots.  At  Fort  Wagner  less 
than  Si  pounds  of  sand  was  permanently  removed  by  each 
pound  of  metal  thrown  from  the  breaching  guns.  In  the 
accompanying  vertical  section  the  depression  from  A  to  B 
was  the  result  of  flring  54i  gross  tons  of  metal  at  the  end 
of  the  bombproof  shelter.  (See  Gillmore'a  Report  on  JBnyi- 
Mcer  aud  Artillery  Operatiout  agaiuet  Charleatun;  see  also 
article  Boubardhent,  by  Gex.  J.  Q.  BARNAnn.) 

Q.  A.  QlLI.llORE. 

]Hor'ri80ll»  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  129S 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
consists  generally  of  rolling  prairie,  adapted  to  grain-cul- 
ture.    Cap.  Little  Falls.     Pop.  1681. 

Moirison,  post-v.,cap.  of  Whitesidesco.,  III.,  127  miles 
W.  of  Chicogo,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R., 
has  7  churches,  1  national  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3 
hotels,  several  manufactories  and  mills,  and  stores.  Pop. 
about  2500.       CnAS.  Bejit,  Ed.  "  Whitesides  Skntinel." 

Morrison,  post-tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  1169. 

Morrison  (Robert),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Morpeth, 
Northumberland,  England,  Jan.  6, 1782  ;  educated  at  liox- 
ton  Academy  and  the  missionary  college,  Gosport;  was 
ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1807,  and  went  to 
Canton  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  Society ;  founded 
the  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca  1818;  published  a 
translation  of  the  Biblein  Chinese  (1810-18),  Chinete  Gram- 
mar {\%lb).  Chineie  Dieliouarg  (1821).  D.  at  Canton  Aug. 
1,  18.34. — His  son,  John  Robert,  b.  at  Macao  in  1814,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  secretary  and  interpreter  at  Canton, 
and  wrote  Chinete  Commercial  Guide  (1834). 

Morrison  (Wilmah),  b.  at  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1785; 
was  apprenticed  in  the  service  of  the  New  York  Fur  Com- 
pany at  Fond  da  Lao  1802;  soon  afterwards  became  a 
partner;  made  extensive  explorations  in  the  N.  W.  terri- 
tories 1803-15:  was  in  charge  of  John  Jacob  Aster's  fur- 
business  1816-26,  after  which  he  retired  to  Berthier,  Can- 
ada, and  d.  on  Morrison's  Island  Aug.  7,  1866.  Morrison 
rendered  many  important  services  to  geography,  and  was 
the  first  white  man  who  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  One  of  bis  sons  by  an  Indian  wife  was  a 
companion  of  Capt.  Fremont  in  his  exploration  of  California. 

Morrison's,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  707. 

Mor'risonTille,  post-tp.  of  Christian  co.,  111.  Pop.  128, 

Morris  Ron,  post- v.  of  Hamilton  tp.,  Tioga  co..  Pa., 
in  Morris  Run  Valley  and  on  the  Tioga  R.  R.  (Morris  Run 
branch),  has  productive  mines  of  semi-bituminous  coal  of 
fine  qnaiitv,  3  churches.  3  schools,  a  tuwn-hall|and^a^ejiu.Y  ■  r> 
laUon  of  2250  (estimated).  Digitized  by  VjiJV?y  IC 
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JHor'ristown,  a  t.  (Pakksb  P.  0.)  of  Monroe tp.,  Ran- 
dolph CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  CleveUnd  Columbus  and  Indian- 
apolia  R.  R.    Pop.  2S7. 

Morristown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rice  eo.,  Minn.,  10 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Taribault,  the  eoantf-ieat.  Pop.  of  T. 
Sir ;  of  tp.  1090. 

Morristown,  post-r.  of  Morris  tp.,  oap.  of  Morris  co., 
K.  J.,  31  miles  from  New  York,  on  Morria  and  Essex  divis- 
ion of  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  K.  R.,  has  good 
educational  advantages,  a  public  park,  2  banks,  2  saving  in- 
stitutions, 3  weekly  newspapers,  8  churches,  the  Speedwell 
Ironworks,  and  stores.  The  town  is  supplied  with  pure 
spring  water  from  an  aqueduct,  and  has  a  lunatic  asylnm 
located  about  2  miles  distant.  Morristown  is  the  residence 
of  gentlemen  doing  business  in  New  York,  and  forms  an 
attractive  place  during  the  summer  months  fortourists.  It 
does  a  large  mercantile  and  mechanical  trade.  Pop.  4398. 
Vance  A  Stiles,  Puns.  "  Jersetmah." 

Morristown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  CO.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  on  the  Morristown  and  Black 
Rivor  R.  R.,  and  opposite  Brockville,  Canada,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  steam-ferry,  has  9  churches,  and  contains 
Brier  Hill  and  Edwardsville.     Pop.  1954. 

Morristown,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Belmantoo.,0.  Pop. 
423. 

Morristown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hamblin  eo.,  Tenn.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Cincinnati  Cumberland  Gap  and  Charles- 
ton with  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R., 
has  2  collegoa,  6  churches,  1  national  bank,  extensive  quar- 
ries of  variegated  marble,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3  hotels, 
and  stores.  The  section  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits.  Pop. 
about  2500.  Mabst  M.  Murrell,  Ed.  "  Weekly .8pr. 
'  Morristown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lamoille  oo.,  Vt.,  25 
miles  N.  of  Montpelier,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
lumber.     Pop.  1897. 

Mor'risvilie,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  oo.,  N.  Y.,  30 
miles  S.  W.  of  Utiea,  on  the  New  York  and  Ohio  Midland 
B.  R.,  has  a  union  school,  3  ohnrchas,  a  national  bank,  1 
newspaper,  a  fine  public  hall,  3  hotels,  and  stores.  Prin- 
cipal business,  dairying,  hop-growing,  and  farming.  Pop. 
570.  £.  Norton,  Ed.  "  Madlioh  Observer." 

Morrisville,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Clinton  oo.,  0. 
Pop.  39. 

Morrisville,  post-b.  of  Falls  tp.,  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  on 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  R.  R.,  Delaware  River,  and 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  has  a  good  trade  in  lumber.  Pop. 
813. 

Mor'risville,  post-v.  of  Morristown  tp.,  Lamoille  co., 
Vt.,  on  the  Vermont  diviHion  of  the  Portland  and  Ogdcns- 
burg  R.  R.,  has  2  churches,  1  hotel,  1  academy,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  and  various  manufaotures. 

Morroval'le  [Jforro  di  Vaglia],  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Macerata,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot 
of  which  flows  the  Chienti.  This  town  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  formerly  much 
ibore  populous  than  at  present.     Pop.  in  1874,  5675. 

Mor'row,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  375  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
wool,  and  lumber  are  leading  products.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  R.R. 
Oap.  Mount  Gilead.     Pop.  18,583. 

'  Morrow,  tp.  of  Adair  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  877. 

Morrow,  post-v.  of  Salem  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Little  Miami  River  and  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  tho  Cin- 
cinnati and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R.  The  distillation  of 
whisky  is  a  leading  industry.     Pop.  708. 

Morrow  (Jeremiah),  b.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  6, 1771 ; 
removed  in  1 795  to  the  North-west  Territory,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citisens  of  Ohio;  was  its  first 
member  of  Congress  1803-13,  and  again  1841-43;  U.  S. 
Senator  181.3-19;  governor  of  Ohio  1822-28;  often  held 
State  offices  of  responsibility,  and  was  for  some  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Little  Miami  R.  II.  D.  in  Warren  co.,  0.,  Mar. 
22,  1852. 

Morse  (Abner),  b.  at  Medway.  Mass..  Sept.  S.  1793; 
graduated  at  Brown  University  1816  nnd  at  Andover  Sem- 
inary 1819 :  became  Congregational  pastor  at  Nantucket 
1819-22,  and  afterward  at  Boundbrook,  N.  J.,  and  in  In- 
diana, where  he  procured  the  charter  of  a  college  and 
became  a  professor ;  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures 
on  geology,  and  was  author  of  several  genealogical  vol- 
umes— Memorial  of  the  Morsea  (1850),  Dttecndanla  of  Late- 
rence  Litchfield  (1855),  Capt.  John  Grout  (1857),  <7<riiea- 
logirtd  RetjiMer  of  Sherbom  and  HoUiHtony  and  Oeneafoqy 
of  Srreral  Atifient  Puritaiu  (3  vols.,  1857-60).  D.  at  Sha- 
ron, Mass.,  May  16,  1865. 


Morse  (Edward  Stlvestbr),  Ph.  D.,  b.  at  Portland, 
Me.,  June  18, 1838;  educated  at  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  was  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  zoology  in  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  for  several  years,  and 
lecturer  on  loology  at  Harvard  University ;  wrote  several 
memoirs  on  the  Pulmonifera  of  Maine,  The  Tamu  and 
Carput  of  Birdtj  Embryology  of  Lower  Marine  Fomm,  and 
several  papers  on  the  relations  of  the  Brachiopoda.  lie  it 
a  popular  lecturer  on  scientifie.  subjects,  and  resides  at 
Salem,  Mass. 

Morse  (Frbehan  H.),  b.  in  Bath,  Me.,  Feb.  18, 1807; 
served  in  the  legislature  1840—43;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1843-45 ;  mayor  of  Bath  three  terms ;  again  sat  in 
Congress  1857-61 ;  was  oonspionous  as  a  Republican ;  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  of  thirty-three  on  the 
rebellious  States,  and  of  the  "Peace  Congress"  of  ISCl, 
and  was  consul  at  London  during  Pre*.  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration. 

Morse  (Isaac  Edwards),  b.  at  Attakapas,  La.,  Hay  22, 
1809 ;  educated  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  at  the  Militaiy 
Academy  at  Norwich,  Vt. ;  entered  the  senior  class  at  Har- 
vard, graduating  1829 ;  studied  law  at  New  Orleans  and  in 
Pennsylvania ;  travelled  in  Europe ;  served  as  a  member 
of  the  State  senate;  was  oommissioner  to  New  Oranada 
under  Pres.  Tyler  1841-43 :  sat  in  Congress  18t.V61 ;  was 
subsequently  attorney-general  of  Louisiana,  and  d.  at  New 
Orieans  Feb.  11, 1866. 

Morse  (Jedidiah),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Woodstock,  Cons., 
Aug.  23,  1761 ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1783 ;  was  a  tutor 
there  in  1786 ;  minister  of  the  First  Congregational  church, 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  1789-1820;  editor  of  the  Panoptitl 
180R-11 ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary ;  a  prominent  defender  by  pen  and  voice  of  tlio 
Trinitarian  doctrine ;  is  chiefly  remembered  as  tho  author 
of  a  series  of  geographies  and  gazetteers  (beginning  in 
1784)  which  had  a  wido  popularity;  also  author  of  a  //m- 
torjf  of  Neifi  England  (1 804),  AvuaU  of  the  Amerienn  Jlepo- 
Itttion  (1824),  etc.  D.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  9, 1826. 
(See  his  Life,  by  William  B.  Sprapie,  1874.) 

Morse  (Richard  Cary),  son  of  Dr.  Jedidiah,  b.  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  18,  1795;  studied  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1812;  be- 
came amanuensis  of  Pres.  Dnight  and  a  member  of  his 
family ;  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  1817 ;  aided  his  father  in  the  prep- 
aration of  one  of  his  geographical  *  works ;  joined  his 
brother  Sidney  in  establishing  the  New  York  Ohiener 
1823 ;  was  for  thirty-five  years  associate  editor  and  pro- 

f)rietor  of  that  paper,  for  which  he  executed  many  trsns- 
ations  from  the  French  and  German ;  retired  from  active 
life  in  1858 ;  resided  for  some  years  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  d.  at  Kissingen,  Germany,  Sept.  22,  1868. 

Morse  (Samuel  Finlby  Breesk),  LL.D.,  b.in  Charles- 
town, Mass.,  Apr.  27,  1791.  He  was  tho  son  of  the  great 
American  divine  and  geographer,  Jedidiah  Morse,  B.  P., 
and  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1810.  Having  a  great  love  for  art,  he  decided  on 
becoming  a  painter,  and  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  profession  he  went  to  London  in  1811  with  Washington 
Allston,  to  study  in  the  Royal  Academy  under  Benjamin 
West.  In  1813  ho  received  the  gold  medal  for  his  Ir^:! 
efibrt  in  sculpture,  The  Dying  Jfcrculei.  Returning  to 
America  in  1815,  he  followed  his  profession,  nt  the  same 
time  prosecuting  his  scientific  studies,  for  which  he  had 
great  fondness.  lie  founded  tho  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  New  York,  and  was  its  annually  elected  president 
for  many  years.  In  1829  he  again  visited  Europe  fur 
further  study  in  the  schools  of  the  Continent,  and  resided 
in  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Paris  for  three  yeare.  On 
his  voyage  home  in  1832,  on  tho  paoket-ahip  Sully,  ho  con- 
ceived and  made  drawings  of  the  recording  teleifraph  which 
bears  his  name.  From  this  time  till  his  death  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  this  invention,  passing  through  vioifsituiios 
of  fortune,  some  of  them  of  most  painful  experience.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  professors  oi  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  filling  tho  chair  of  fine  arts.  In  1835, 
in  his  rooms  in  the  university,  he  set  np  his  rude  telegraphic 
apparatus,  but  it  was  not  till  1844  that  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  his  invention  fully  before  the  world.  After  repeated 
discouragements  that  would  altogether  have  diahenrtened 
most  men,  by  the  aid  of  the  American  government  he  es- 
tablished a  telegraphic  line  between  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore, a  distance  of  40  miles.  Over  this  line,  on  May  24, 
1844,  Prof.  Morse  put  to  the  test  the  groat  experiment  on 
which  his  mind  had  been  lalwring  for  many  anxious,  weary 
years.  From  the  rooms  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  this 
message  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  instantaneously  received, 
and  immediately  returned:  "What  hath  God  wrought!" 
From  this  moment  the  triumph  of  Prof.  Morse  was  com- 
plete.    He  passed  at  once  into  honors  and  riche^%Id  j^ 
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freqnent  riaita  abroad  his  progreM  waa  like  tliat  of  a  prince 
ia  tne  attentions  he  received,  rather  than  that  of  a  plain 
Amorioan  citiien.  Kings  delighted  to  do  him  honor,  while 
at  home  erer^r  one  was  proud  of  his  ■DOcesses.  In  1S46  ' 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  Tag  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
alma  mater.  He  became  a  member  of  manj  learned  sooie- 
ties  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  recipient  of  the  most 
flattering  foreign  distinctions,  wearing  the  decorations  and 
titles  of  numerous  orders.  But  the  most  distinguished 
marli  of  public  gratitude  for  his  inrention  was  that  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  a  congress  of  representatives  of  ten 
of  the  goremmenta  of  Europe,  specially  oonrened  for  the 
purpose  in  Paris  in  1868,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  when  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  sum 
of  400,OUO  francs  should  be  presented  to  bim. 

Prof.  Morse  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  energy 
of  character,  large-hearted  and  generous  in  disposition, 
firm  in  his  friendships,  and  persistent  and  exhaustive  in 
all  his  researches.  He  held  toe  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and 
his  genins,  learning,  and  taste  wore  illastrated  by  many 
and  large  contributions  to  the  press,  all  of  them  evincing 
graceful  rhetoric  and  elaborate  argument.  On  the  10th  of 
June,  1871,  a  bronxe  statue  of  Prof.  Morse  was  unveiled 
with  imposing  ceremonies  in  Central  Park,  N.  Y.,  Prof. 
Mor«e  himself  being  present.  The  last  time  he  appeared 
ia  public  was  at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  Printing-house  Square  in  front  of  tho  City 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1872 ;  on  which  occasion  he  made  the 
inauguration  speech  and  unveiled  the  statue.  B.  in  New 
York  City  Apr.  2, 1872.  (See  his  Life,  by  Samuel  Irenwus 
Prime.)  Fbaxcis  B.  Whcblxb. 

Morse  (Bidkkt  Edwards),  sod  of  Dr.  Jedidiah  and 
brother  of  S.  F.  B.  Horse,  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Feb. 
7.  1794:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1811:  wrote  for  the 
Cotiimbiaii  Sentinrl  1812-13;  studied  law  in  Judge  Reeves's 
sohool  at  Litchfleld,  Conn. ;  established  in  1815  the  Boiton 
Rteorder,  the  flrst  religions  newspaper  ia  the  country ;  was 
associated  with  bia  brother  in  inventing  and  patenting  the 
flexible  piston  pnmp  1817;  published  a  sohool  geography 
1820,  and  a  larger  geographical  treatise  1822;  foundea  in 
May,  1823,  with  His  younger  brother,  Richard  C.  Morse, 
the  New  York  Ohnerrer,  the  first  religious  newspaper,  and 
now  (187B)  the  oldest  weekly  newspaper,  in  New  York; 
invented  with  Henry  A.  Munson  the  cerographio  method 
of  printing  maps  18.S9 :  brought  out  the  Hurtk  American 
AHat,  the  Unicennl  Atlat,  and  a  new  school  geography, 
of  which  100,000  copies  were  sold ;  remained  senior  editor 
of  the  Ohaerver  until  1858,  when  he  sold  hia  interest  to 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  Irenssus  Prime,  hia  associate  since  1840 ;  spent 
his  later  years  in  inventing  and  improving  a  "  bathometer" 
for  deep-sea  soundings,  and  d.  at  New  York  Dec.  23, 1871. 

Morae,  Sea-home,  or  Walrns  [Russ.  mont;  Lapp. 
noTik ;  Norse,  ktal-ro;  "  whale-horse ;"  old  writers  state 
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absurdly  that  morse  is  from  the  Lat  Mor»,  "  death,"  trom 
its  fierce  character],  the  RonmaruB  trichecut  (for  the  generic 
name  Trichertu  properly  belongs  to  the  manatee,  a  sircnian, 
and  not  a  seal),  a  large  seal  of  the  arctic  regions,  diflcring, 
however,  from  the  other  seals  (Pinnipedia)  in  being  chiefly 
herbivorous.  It  is  tho  type  of  the  family  UosraaridiB.  The 
walrus  is  hunted  for  ita  coarse  fleah  (oaten  by  the  northern 
peoples),  for  tho  excellent  white  ivory  furnished  by  its 
groat  tueks  (canine  teeth  of  tho  upper  jaw),  for  its  rather 
scanty  but  excellent  oil,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
sperm  whale,  and  latterly  for  its  hide,  of  which  the  Finns 
and  Russians  make  superior  cables,  and  the  English  and 


Americans  make  thick  leather  for  bnff-wheels  and  for 
heavy  machine-belts.  The  female  is  very  fond  of  its 
young,  and  both  fight  desperately  when  at  bay.  The 
largest  males  far  exceed  the  ox  in  site.  (See  also  Pi.sxi- 
PBOiA  and  RosHARiDiB.) 

Morshansk',  town  of  European  Turkey,  government 
of  Tambov,  on  the  Tina.  It  has  manufactures  of  soap 
and  tallow,  and  an  important  trade  in  com  and  cattle. 
Pop.  19,699. 

Mortality.  Sea  Life  Asbvrance,  by  Prop.  J.  II.  Van 
Amrihok,  a.  M. 

Mortar.  See  Artillery,  Bombarduent,  and  Appen- 
dix. 

Mortar.  See  Ceiib!ct8,  by  Obn.  Q.  A.  Oilluore, 
U.  S.  A. 

Horta'ra  [MortU-ara — Martijara — "  altar  of  death  "], 
town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pavia,  about  40  miles  N.  W. 
fVom  the  city  of  Pavia.  This  town,  situated  in  a  very 
fertile  district,  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle  between 
Charlemagne  and  the  Lombards  in  774,  was  a  place  of 
great  strength  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  suS'ered 
cruelly  from  military  operations  even  as  late  as  1849-69. 
Its  massive  walls  and  fortifications  have  now  given  place 
to  pleasant  gardens.  The  network  of  railways  and  pro- 
vincial roads  centring  at  Mortara  gives  the  town  consider- 
able commercial  importance.     Pop.  in  1874,  7408. 

Mortara  (Edoar),  sod  of  a  Jewish  cloth-merchant  in 
Bologna,  who  on  June  23,  1858,  was  taken  with  force  from 
hia  parents  by  the  papal  police,  on  orders  from  Padre  Fel- 
letti,  inquiaitor-in-chief  at  Bologna,  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  been  surreptitiously  baptised  into  Christianity  by  a 
Roman  Cathplio  maid-servant,  and  the  Church  considered 
itself  under  the  obligation  of  protecting  him  against  his 
parents.  The  boy  and  the  parents  were  in  despair,  but 
addressed  themselves  in  vain  to  the  papal  authorities.  The 
Erangelioal  Allianoe  in  London  presented  a  protest  against 
this  outrage  to  the  English  government,  but  with  no  efi'ect. 
When,  in  1860,  Bologna  was  incorporated  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  Felletti  was  arrested,  but  the  boy  was  not 
returned. 

Mor'tar-TeRRelf ,  in  the  navy,  are  of  various  kinds. 
The  bomb-ketch  was  of  this  class,  but  is  now  disused. 
Sometimes  ateam  vessels  are  employed.  In  the  late  civil 
war  a  class  of  wide,  light-draught  schooners,  carrying 
each  a  15-inch  mortar  and  a  32-pound  rifle  gun,  were  used 
upon  the  lower  Mississippi  River.  Against  Island  No.  10 
mortar- vessels  of  another  class  were  used. 

Mort'gage  [Fr.  mor<,  "dead,"  and  gaije,  "pledge"], 
in  law.  This  topic  will  bo  considered  under  two  principal 
divisions;  I.  Mortgages  of  land;  II.  Mortgages  of  chattela. 
I.  A  mortgage  of  land  is,  when  regular  in  its  form,  a 
conveyance  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the  performance  of  an 
act  at  a  specified  time,  with  a  condition  (see  Con- 
DiTio.t)  that  if  the  payment  is  made  or  the  act 
performed  at  the  time  and  in  the  mode  prescribed, 
the  conveyance  shall  be  void.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  payment,  etc.  is  not  made,  the  convey- 
ance, strictly  speaking,  becomes  absolute  in  the 
creditor  or  mortgagee,  or  "  dead  "  {morl)  in  point 
.  of  law  to  the  debtor  or  mortgagor.  There  wag 
k'^  a  distinction  taken  from  early  times  between  a 
V  "living  gage"  or  pledge  (ririim  vadium)  and  a 
e;  "  dead  pledge  {mortuum  raditim).  In  the  first 
case  the  debt  was  to  be  paid  from  the  profits  of 
the  land,  and  the  title  did  not  pass  to  tno  credi- 
tor; in  the  case  of  the  mortgage  there  was  a  con- 
veyance of  a  defeasible  nature,  but  which  became 
absolute  in  the  mortgagee  if  punctual  perform- 
ance was  not  made.  By  the  rulea  of  the  common 
law  the  enforcement  of  the  condition  was  rigor- 
ous if  redemption  was  not  made  on  the  stipulated 
day,  no  matter  how  insignificant  the  debt  might 
be,  or  how  great  might  be  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gaged estate.  It  was  not  until  the  courts  of 
equity  gained  a  strong  foothold  that  any  modi- 
fication of  the  severity  of  this  doctrine  took  place.  This  re- 
sult has  been  regarded  by  a  competent  judge  as  tho  most 
splendid  triumph  achieved  by  that  system  of  jurispru- 
dence over  the  narsh  and  forbidding  theories  of  the  early 
common  law.  The  right  of  redemption  has  now  become 
positively  settled,  and  is  regarded  to  be  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  mortgage.  The  present  theory  in  a  court 
of  equity  is.  that  a  mortgage  is  a  mere  security  for  a  debt, 
and  that,  accordingly,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor  to  obtain  more  than  his  debt  and  interest  from  tho 
land  is  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  (see  Penalty),  against 
the  effect  of  which  this  court  almost  uni^ritly  ralWM^ai  p 
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Snyment  of  the  amonnt  aetnallj  dne.  On  this  theory,  the 
ebt  is  the  principal  thing,  and  the  land  aeceasoiy.  When 
the  debt  is  transferred  the  security  upon  the  land  goes 
with  it,  even  without  special  mention ;  so  when  the  debt  is 
paid  the  mortgage  is  really  extinguished,  though  it  may  in 
form  continue.  A  mortgage  as  thus  explained,  and  being 
regular  in  point  of  form,  has  all  the  requisites  of  a  deed 
or  oonreyance  of  land.  It  is  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 
There  is  a  clause  of  defeasance  in  the  deed,  or  if  separate 
it  is  executed  with  due  formality.  The  effect  of  the  "  de- 
feasance clause  "  is  to  declare  that  if  the  debt  is  punctually 
Eaid  or  the  act  performed  the  deed  is  void.  There  may, 
owever,  be  transactions  of  a  less  formal  character  which 
will  be  construed  as  in  substance  mortgages.  The  deed 
may  be  irregular  or  defective  in  some  respects.  There  may, 
for  instance,  be  no  seal,  or  there  may  be  a  seal  on  the  deed 
and  none  on  the  "  defea.<iance "  when  separate.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  writing  at  all,  and  the  intent  to  mortgage  is 
implied  from  the  nature  of  the  acts  transpiring  between 
the  parties ;  or,  again,  a  debtor  may  have  made  an  ex- 
ecutory agreement  to  give  a  mortgage.  Mortgages  are 
thus  capable  of  division  into  two  groat  classes;  one  is  for- 
mal, regular,  and  complete;  the  other  is  informal  and  de- 
fective. Those  which  are  executed  in  due  form  are  called 
"legal;"  those  which  are  wanting  in  this  respect  are 
termed  "equitable."  The  leading  instances  of  equitable 
mortgageii  are  (a)  the  mere  deposit  of  title-deeds  to  se- 
cure a  loan;  (6)  the  lien  of  a  vendor  for  unpaid  purchase- 
money  ;  (<■)  agreement  to  mortgage ;  (d)  deeds  absolute  in 
form,  but  intended  as  mortgages ;  (e)  instruments  of  a  de- 
fective and  informal  nature — e.  g.  such  as  are  without  seal 
either  upon  the  deed  or  defeasance;  (/)  oases  where  the 
property  mortgaged  is  of  an  equitable  nature,  such  as  con- 
tracts to  purchase  land.  The  main  importanoa  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  sorts  of  mortgages  is  in  respect 
to  their  effect  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  the 
land.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule,  when  two  regular  mortgages 
compete  with  each  other  for  priority,  that  the  one  first  in 
order  of  time  ia  superior  in  point  of  right.  This  remark 
is  made  withont  reference  to  statutes  of  registration  of 
mortgages,  which  may  establish  a  different  rule.  On  the 
other  hand,  nn  informal,  defective,  or  "equitable"  mort- 
gage will  give  way  to  a  later  regular  or  "  legal "  mortgage 
under  certain  circumstances.  These  are  when  the  later 
mortgage  is  taken  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  with- 
out notice  of  the  existence  of  the  informal  transaction. 
For  example,  if  a  person  should  create  a  mortgage  lien 
upon  his  land  without  writing,  and  by  the  mere  deposit  of 
his  title-deeds  as  a  seourity  for  a  loan,  it  would  be  valid  as 
between  him  and  the  lender.  It  would,  in  case  of  his 
death,  bind  bis  heirs  or  devisees.  It  would  charge  all  pur- 
ohasors  with  notice.  But  if  any  person  should  by  a  later 
legal  mortgage  acquire  the  title  in  good  faith  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  he  would  be  preferred.  Similar 
rules  would  be  applied  in  favor  of  a  subsequent  purchaser 
by  an  absolute  conveyance  as  well  as  by  a  mortgage.  Ref- 
erence should  be  made  to  the  mode  of  establishing  the  fact 
that  a  deed  absolute  on  its  face  was  intended  as  a  mort- 
gage. This  is  allowable  in  courts  of  equity  on  the  general 
ground  that  the  omission  of  the  clause  of  defeasance  is 
imputable  to  fraud,  accident,  or  mistake.  The  law  of  some 
States — e.  g.  New  York — ^proceeds  on  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive theory,  and  pormiU  parol  or  oral  evidence  to  be 
offered  for  this  purpose,  without  reference  to  any  element 
of  fraud,  etc.,  and  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  transac- 
tion was  in  fact  the  security  of  a  debt. 

There  usually  accompanies  a  legal  mortgage  a  bond  or 
promissory  note  or  other  promise  to  pny  the  debt.  This 
IS  advantageous  to  the  creditor,  since,  if  the  land  does  not 
yield  enough  to  pay  the  debt,  ho  has  a  further  remedy 
upon  the  bond  or  note  for  the  deflcienoy.  Where  there  is 
no  such  promise  the  mortgagee  is  usually  confined  in  his 
remedies  to  the  mortgage.  It  is  not  material  which  form 
the  contract  assumes.  Where  no  negotiable  note  is  given, 
the  mortgage,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee  and  as- 
signee, is  subject  t»  all  the  defences  which  are  applicable 
to  the  debt,  so  that  if  the  debt  cannot  be  colloctod  by  rea- 
son of  fraud  or  duress  or  want  of  consideration,  the  mort- 
gage cannot  be  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  accom- 
panies a  negotiable  note  which  is  not  yet  due,  it  is  held  to 
be  the  rule  in  a  number  of  the  State.i  that  a  transfer  before 
maturity  which  would  preclude  a  defence  to  the  note  will 
have  a  like  effect  upon  the  mortgage.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule 
that  no  agreement  between  the  parties  can  take  away  or 
restrict  the  right  of  redemption.  Such  an  agreement  is  re- 
garded as  a  "penalty,"  and  is  accordingly  inoperative. 
This  rule  does  not  preclude  an  agreement  that  on  default  of 
payment  of  interest  for  a  specified  time  the  entire  mort- 
gage, though  not  yet  mature,  shall  becomo  due.  Such  a 
stipulation  enters  into  the  contract,  and  does  not  curtail 
the  right  of  redemption.     So  an  agreement  made  after  the 


execution  of  the  mortgage  for  a  new  and  sufficient  consid- 
eration that  the  mortgagor  shall  convey  his  interest  to  the 
mortgagee  is  valid,  if  not  under  the  special  circnmstaooes 
of  the  ease  unfair  and  oppressive.  It  is  necessary  to  care- 
fully take  a  distinction  oetween  a  mortgage  and  a  een- 
ditional  sale.  In  the  one  there  is  an  inherent  right  to  re- 
deem ;  in  the  other  there  is  not.  By  a  conditional  sale  it 
meant  a  transfer  of  land  upon  a  condition  (see  Coxornox) 
that  on  the  happening  of  a  specifled  event  the  vendor  shall 
have  the  right  of  repnrcbaBe.  There  is  no  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor  ui  this  ease,  and  the  former  owner 
must  comply  strietly  with  the  contract 

It  is  quite  common  to  insert  in  a  mortgage  a  power  of 
sale  enabling  the  mortgagee  to  sell  in  oa»e  of  default  of 
payment,  and  thos  obtain  the  amount  of  his  claim.  This 
IS  deemed  to  be  a  valid  power.  It  does  not  resemble  an 
ordinary  power  of  attorney,  which  is  revocable  in  its  na- 
ture. This  power  is  irrevocable,  being  in  legal  phrase 
"  coupled  with  an  interest " — that  is,  the  mort)[^gee,  having 
an  interest  in  the  property,  has  the  power  oonoeded  to  him 
as  connected  with  his  interest  in  order  to  make  it  more 
completely  available.  (See  Power.)  Should  be  transfer 
or  assign  his  mortgage,  the  power  would  accompany  it 
When  the  mortgage  is  paid  the  power  is  cxtingnisned.  A 
mortgagee,  though  having  such  a  power  of  sale,  is  not 
obliged  to  resort  to  it  He  may  "  foreclose  "  in  the  manner 
hereafter  explained,  so  that  the  remedies  become  cumu- 
lative. If  on  the  sale  a  surplus  is  received,  it  belongs  to 
the  mortgagor,  or  if  he  is  then  dead,  it  passes  to  his  heirs 
as  the  proceeds  of  real  estate.  This  power  is  of  an  im- 
portant nature,  and  liable  to  abuse.  To  guard  against 
oppression  it  is  regulated  in  a  number  of  the  States  by 
statute  prescribing  the  mode  of  giving  notice  of  the  fore- 
closure to  the  mortgagor  and  to  incumbrancers,  as  well  as 
of  conducting  the  sale  and  giving  title  to  a  purchaser.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  mortgage  should  be  given  directly 
,to  a  creditor.  It  may  be  executed  to  some  person  in  trust 
for  him.  This  is  a  very  common  ease  in  mortgages  of 
railroad  property.  A  single  mortgage  is  given  to  a  trustee 
to  secure  a  number  of  bonds.  The  mortgagee  is  thus  a 
trustee,  and  the  bondholders  are  cettui'qne  trustmt  (see 
Cestui  qdk  Trust)  or  beneficiaries.  On  foreclosure  the 
trustee  will  hold  any  property  acquired  by  him  in  trust 
for  the  bondholders.  As  between  the  trustee  and  the  debtor 
all  the  ordinary  relations  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee 
would  attach. 

fieferenee  will  now  be  made  to  the  lights  acquired  by  a 
mortgagee.  In  a  common-law  court  he  is  deemed  to  be  an 
owner  of  the  land  by  a  defeasible  title  until  the  mortgage 
is  dne.  After  it  has  matured  his  title  is  absolute,  sulyeet 
of  course  to  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity.  Confining 
the  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  courts  of  law,  it  may 
be  afiirmed  that,  as  a  strict  legal  rule,  the  mortgagee  may 
exercise  the  ordinary  rights  of  ownership.  He  may.  in 
the  absence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  Dy  means  of  an 
appropriate  action  after  the  debt  is  due  eject  the  mort- 
gagor and  take  possession  of  the  estate.  He  may  notify 
lessees  whose  estate  has  been  acquired  before  his  own  to 
pay  rent  to  him.  So  he  may  convey  his  interest  to  an- 
other termed  an  assignee,  who  will  stand  in  his  position 
and  possess  his  rights. 

A  court  of  equity,  however,  will  fasten  a  trust  upon  the 
mortgagee  while  thus  exercising  his  legal  right,  ror  ex- 
ample, if  he  should  be  in  possession  of  the  land,  then  called 
a  "  mortgagee  in  possession,"  he  will  be  declared  by  that 
court  as  acting  not  merely  for  himself,  but  as  a  trustee  for 
the  mortgagor  and  subsequent  incumbrancers.  He  eonid 
not,  as  an  absolute  owner  might  do,  wilfully  allow  the 
property  to  lie  idle.  He  would  be  required  to  act  with 
ordinary  diligence  and  prudence.  Should  ho  collect  any 
rent,  it  would  be  applied  on  the  mortgage.  After  his  entire 
claim,  including  interest,  is  paid  he  is  a  mere  trustee  for 
the  mortgagor  and  others  interested  in  the  land. 

The  theory  on  which  the  court  of  equity  in  framing  its 
rules  proceeds  is,  that  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor 
exists,  and  that  the  claim  upon  the  land  is  a  mere  security. 
The  mortgage  partakes  of  the  nature  of  that  which  it  is 
given  to  secure.  When  the  opposing  views  in  the  two 
courts  come  in  conflict,  the  eqnity  doctrine  modijUt  that 
which  prevails  in  law. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that 
the  rules  concerning  mortgages  are  complex  and  dilBcult 
of  comprehension  in  all  their  branches  to  any  but  profes- 
sional men.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  on  a  cursory  ex- 
amination seem  strangely  conflicting  when  they  may  in 
fact  bo  harmonized  by  considering  that  the  subject  is  being 
regarded  cither  from  the  law  or  eqnity  point  of  view. 
Thus,  it  will  be  found  to  be  stated  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  mortgage  is  a  conveyance ;  that  the  title  has  passed  to 
the  mortgagee,  and  on  his  death  descends  to  his  heirs ;  and 
that  he  can  only  assign  it  by  an  instrument  in  the  natar« 
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of  a  oonreyancc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  with 
equal  positiTenoss  in  another  set  of  deoisiona  (equity)  that 
the  mortgage  ia  a  mere  attendant  upon  the  debt ;  that  the 
aasij^nment  of  it  earries  the  mortgage  with  it,  even  without 
special  mention,  as  an  incident ;  that  the  debt  and  mort- 
gage both  belong,  in  case  of  the  mortgagee's  death,  not  to 
the  heirs,  hut  to  the  personal  representatives  (executors  or 
administrators).  To  reconcile  these  views  it  has  only  to 
be  supposed  that  the  equity  theory  fastens  a  truit  upon 
him  who  would  be  deemed  owner  in  a  court  of  law.  For 
example,  a  sale  by  a  mortgagee  to  an  assignee,  though  in 
the  form  of  a  conveyance,  is  accepted  by  him  as  qualified 
by  the  rights  of  the  mortgagor.  So  if  a  mortgagee  dies, 
his  heir,  if  he  takes  the  title,  holds  it  in  tnut  for  the  ex- 
ecutors, etc.  In  some  of  the  States,  this  doable  view  has 
.  almost  disappeared,  and  the  equity  rule  has  become  so 
'  predominant  as  to  substantially  displace  that  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Snob  ia  the  case  in  New  York  and  California 
and  some  other  States.  These  States  wonld  hold  that,  for 
nearly  all  purposes,  the  mortgagor  was  owner,  and  the 
mortgagee  bad  only  a  lien  for  his  debt.  The  only  way 
that  he  could  acquire  any  more  than  this  would  be  by 
forecloaure.  He  is  even  prohibited  by  statute  in  New 
York  from  ejecting  the  mortgagor,  exeept  in  eonneotion 
with  a  foreoloenre. 

Something  further  should  be  said  in  respect  to  assign- 
ment. In  the  ordinary  case  of  on  assignment  of  a  debt 
and  a  mortgage  the  rule  of  equity  is  that  the  assignee  must 
abide  by  the  position  of  the  one  of  whom  he  buys.  If  he 
for  any  reason  cannot  enforce  the  claim,  the  assignee  can- 
not. It  is  therefore  a  usual  and  wise  course  before  pur- 
efaasing  to  inquire  of  the  mortgagor  whether  he  has  any 
'  defences  to  the  olaim.     If  he  states  that  he  has  not,  and 

the  assignee  purchases  on  the  faith  of  the  statement,  the 
mortgagor  will  be  estopped  from  denying  its  truth.  (See 
Estoppel.  )  It  is  j  udicious,  though  not  necessary,  to  take  the 
statement  in  writing.  After  the  assignment  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  mortgagor,  otherwise  be  will  be  allowed  any 
payment  which  he  may  have  made  to  the  mortgagee  in 
Ignorance  of  the  assignment.  There  are  certain  cases  in 
which  a  person  can  compel  an  owner  of  a  mortgage  to 
make  an  assignment  to  him.  An  illustration  is  found  in 
the  case  of  a  first  mortgagee  being  about  to  foreclose,  and  a 
second  desiring  to  take  an  assignment  of  the  prior  olaim. 
In  order  to  protect  bis  right.  There  are  also  cases  in 
which  a  court  of  equity  will  pay  such  attention  to  the  in- 
tent and  best  interest  of  the  parties  as  to  convert  a  trans- 
action which  is  in  form  a  payment  into  an  equitable  as- 
signment. The  leading  rule  is,  that  if  a  person  whose  duti/ 
it  is  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  pays  it,  he  cannot  give  the 
transaction  any  other  character  than  that  of  payment ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  it,  and 
does  so  in  fact,  the  court  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will,  if  justice  demands  it,  regard  the  formal  payment 
as  in  substance  a  purchase.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an 
assignment  be  absolute.  It  may  be  made  by  way  of  sa- 
curity.  In  other  words,  an  owner  of  a  mortgage  may  him- 
self mortgage  it.  The  same  trust  relation  will  then  spring 
up  between  the  parties  as  has  been  already  notioed.  If 
such  a  mortgagee  should  foreolose  and  buy  in  the  land,  he 
would  hold  any  surplus  of  value  above  what  might  be 
necessary  to  discharge  his  own  lien  in  trust  for  the  assignor. 
Without  further  treatment  of  the  rights  of  the  mortga- 
gee, reference  may  now  he  made  to  the  estate  of  the  mort- 
gagor. In  this  respect  legal  opinions  are  not  so  divergent. 
It  is  now  agreed  that  for  most  purposes  the  mortgagor  is 
the  owner.  Thus,  when  a  mortgagor  dies  his  estate  de- 
scends to  his  heirs,  and  his  widow  has  dower.  He  can 
only  part  with  his  residuary  interest  by  a  regular  convey- 
ance. So  the  State  treats  him  as  owner  in  laying  taxes 
and  in  taking  possession  of  the  land  under  the  dootrines 
of  eminent  domain.  A  mortgagor  may  oarve  out  of  his 
estate  other  mortgagee,  which  will  hare  priority  (in  the 
absence  of  statutes  requiring  registration)  in  the  order  of 
their  execution. 

The  right  of  redemption  in  the  law  of  mortgages  is  of 
high  oonsequence,  ana  distinguishes  the  transaction  from 
an  absolute  sale.  Not  only  the  mortgagor,  but  every  one 
deriving  an  interest  from  him  aubsequent  to  the  mortgage, 
may  "  redeem,"  or,  in  other  words,  may  pay  the  debt  and 
the  interest,  and  thus  be  relieved  from  the  mortgage.  This 
privilege  will  extend  to  a  mere  speculator  who  may  have 
purchased  the  mortgagor's  estate  for  a  nominal  sum  and 
with  a  view  to  redemption.  Among  those  who  have  a  right 
to  redeem  may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  illustration,  subse- 
quent mortgagees  and  judgment  creditors,  heirs,  tenants  by 
tne  curtesy  and  in  dower,  lessees,  and  persons  having  in- 
corporeal interests,  such  as  easements.  One  who  redeems 
must  take  up  the  entire  mortgage.  This  rule  will  be  applied 
to  an  owner  of  a  fractional  interest  in  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, who  may  then  enforce  against  the  owner  of  other  in- 


terests such  portion  of  his  claim  as  is  equitable  and  just. 
This  right  to  redeem  can  be  barred  by  the  proceeding 
termed  a  "  foreclosure,"  to  be  hereafter  explained.  So  the 
right  to  redeem  may  be  lost  where  the  mortgagee  is  in 
possession  by  a  neglect  to  call  him  to  account  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  This  time  is  sometimes  fixed  by 
statute ;  as,  for  instance,  in  New  York  at  ten  years.  Still, 
even  then,  should  the  mortgagee  by  some  appropriate  act 
recognise  the  existence  of  the  mortgage — as  if,  for  exam- 
ple, he  should  commence  an  action  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage— the  right  to  redeem  will  remain. 

Notice  should  lie  taken  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  mort- 
gage is  inherently  void,  or,  if  originally  valid,  has  lost  its 
force  and  effect.  A  mortgage  ia  void  for  any  of  the  rea- 
sons which  make  contracts  in  general  invalid,  such  as  for 
want  of  consideration,  duress,  frand,  illegality,  or  the  like. 
In  some  of  the  States  the  act  of  taking  usury  (see  Inter- 
est and  Usukt)  makes  a  contract  wholly  void.  It  is  a 
lirequent  praetioe  in  these  cases  for  the  mortgagor  or  other 
person  standing  in  his  plaoe  to  commenoe  an  action  to  set 
aside  the  invalid  instrument,  as  being  an  apparent  incum- 
brance upon  the  title  of  the  owner.  Mortgages  baving 
once  been  valid  may  become  inoperative  by  reason  of  a 
material  or  fraudulent  alteration  made  by  the  creditor,  or 
by  merger  or  extinguishment,  by  release  or  other  discbarge, 
or  by  payment,  or  by  tender,  or  by  lapse  of  time.  One  or  two 
of  these  methods  deserve  explanation.  A  mortgagee's  in- 
terest may  be  merged  or  extinguished  by  an  acquisition 
of  the  interest  of  die  mortgagor.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
same  person  will  not  be  regarded  both  as  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee.  Still,  it  may  be  necessary  in  special  cases  to 
keep  the  two  interests  distinct.  Thus,  if  there  were  a 
series  of  mortgages,  and  the  owner  of  the  first  should  i>e- 
come  possessed  of  the  estate  of  the  mortgagor,  the  extin- 
guishment of  his  mortgage  would  destroy  the  priority  of 
his  lieu.  This  result  may  be  prevented  in  a  court  of  equity 
by  sufficient  evidence  of  an  intent  that  there  ahould  bo  no 
merger.  This  might  be  shown  by  a  clause  in  the  convey- 
ance to  the  effect  that  no  merger  ahould  take  place.  By  a 
release  of  a  mortgage  is  meant  a  discharge  of  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  it  by  the  mortgagee  for  a  consideration.  A 
sealed  instrument  will  suffice,  since  a  seal  imports  a  con- 
sideration. So  there  may  be  a  release  of  the  lien  of  the 
mortgage  without  discharging  the  debt.  When  no  rights  of 
third  persons  are  affected  there  may  bo  a  release  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  premises  without  destroying  the  lien  upon  the 
residue.  Payment  of  the  debt  has  tbe  effect  of  extinguishing 
the  mortgage.  No  reconveyance  to  the  mortgagor  is  in  gen- 
eral necessary.  In  order  to  remove  from  the  registry  all 
appearance  of  a  olaim  upon  the  land  a  written  statement 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  law,  sotting  forth  the  fact  of  pay- 
ment, is  taken  from  the  mortgagee.  This  is  also  regis- 
tered. Such  statement  may  be  exacted  by  a  court  of  equity 
should  a  mortgagee  decline  to  give  it.  (See  Rbcord  or 
CoMTXTAKCBS.)  The  tender  of  the  amount  of  the  debt 
npon  the  prescribed  day,  though  unaccepted,  destroys  the 
lien  of  the  mortgage,  though  it  does  not  discharge  the 
debt.  Some  of  the  States  give  the  same  effect  to  an  un- 
accepted tender  made  after  the  mortgage  has  become  due. 
Lapse  of  time,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  may 
lead  to  a  presumption  of  payment,  which  may,  however, 
be  rebutted.  Sometimes  there  is  a  positive  bar  to  any 
claim  by  force  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  (See  Limit- 
ations, Statutx  OF.)  The  debt  may  in  some  instances  be 
barred  by  this  statute  when  the  mortgage  is  not,  as  where 
different  periods  of  time  limit  the  right  toprooeed  upon 
the  debt  and  the  mortgage  respectively.  While  the  debt 
continues  no  change  in  its  form  is  fatal  to  the  mortgage. 
Thus,  if  a  new  note  is  given  in  the  place  of  an  old  one,  or 
the  time  of  payment  is  extended,  the  debt  remaining  un- 
changed, the  mortgage  is  still  in  foroe. 

On  the  death  of  a  mortgagor  an  important  question  fre- 
quently arises  as  to  the  fund  from  which  satisfaction  of  the 
mortgage  is  to  be  made ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  from  the  real  or  personal  estate.  The 
general  mle  is  that  it  must  be  made  from  the  persona] 
property  rather  than  from  the  real  estate,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  personal  estate  was  increased  By  the  money 
obtained  upon  the  loan  for  which  the  mortgage  was  given. 
As  the  real  estate,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  passes 
to  the  heirs,  and  the  personal  property  to  the  executors  or 
administrators,  the  latter  are  accordingly  primarily  liable 
to  pay  the  debt.  A  result  of  this  rule  ia  that  the  heirs  be- 
come **  sureties "  for  the  executors,  and  if  they  are  made 
to  pay  are  allowed  to  proceed  against  the  personal  prop- 
erty. This  mle  has  Deen  changed  by  statute  in  Eng- 
land and  in  a  number  of  the  States,  and  the  burden  of 
paying  the  mortgage  cast  primarily  npon  the  heirs.  Un- 
der these  statutes  the  executors  become  sureties  for  the 
heirs.  The  rule  may  be  affected  by  evidence  of  the  intent 
of  the  mortgagor  that  the  harden  of  the  debt  shall  he  oait 
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on  either  the  one  or  the  other  portion  of  hia  eitate.  It  hu 
no  applioation  to  the  cue  of  one  who  did  not  himtelf  bor- 
row the  money,  but  acquired  the  estate  aubject  to  the  mort- 
gage, for  in  that  inatance  bis  aneceaaor  t&liea  the  property 
with  its  burdens. 

Questions  frequently  ariae  as  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  harden  of  the  mortgage  among  different  ownera.  It 
ia  a  general  rule  that  where  a  nnmber  of  ownera  of  land 
affected  by  a  single  mortgage  stand  in  the  aame  poaition 
aa  to  rights  they  must  bear  its  burden  equally.  Accord- 
ingly, if  one  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  whole,  he  has  a 
right  to  enforce  a  proportionate  part  of  the  mortgage 
against  the  owners  of  the  remaining  lots.  This  eaae  may 
be  illustrated  in  thia  wiae:  Snppoae  that  there  is  a  mort- 
gage upon  a  farm,  which  ia  auDsequently  divided  into  vil- 
lage lota,  and  sold  in  such  a  way  to  purchasers  that  one  is 
entitled  to  no  preference  over  another.  In  thia  case  every 
parchasor  ahould  pay  a  proportional  part  of  the  mortgage. 
This  wonld  be  plain  if  the  lota  were  sold  to  different  per- 
Bons  eontemporaneously.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
bad  been  sold  ancoeaaively  to  pnrchaaera  paying  the  full 
price,  the  earliest  purcbaaers,  according  to  tile  present  pre- 
vailing opinion,  hare  a  superior  right  or  "  equity  "  to  the 
later  ones.  The  lots  laat  aold  would  be  primarily  liable  to 
pay  the  mortgage.  If  a  foreolosare  should  take  place  and 
a  sale  be  had  to  satisfy  the  mortgage,  the  lots  would  be 
aold  in  the  "inverse  order  o£  alienation" — i'.  e.  the  lota 
sold  last  by  the  mortgagor  would  be  sold  first  on  the  fore- 
cloanre  to  pay  the  mortgage.  The  reault  would  be  that  aa 
aoon  aa  enough  had  been  realised  to  pay  the  mortgage 
further  aalea  would  not  take  place,  and  the  lota  firat  aold 
by  the  owner  would  accordingly  be  altogether  relieved. 
Theae  principles  would  not  be  recognised  in  case  the 
earlier  purchaser  bought  subjeot  to  a  portion  of  the  mort- 
gage or  assumed  ita  payment.  In  that  case  he  would 
be  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  that  he  had  taken  upon 
himself. 

It  is  proper  to  state  more  oomprehenaively  the  general 
effect  or  a  pnrchaae  of  land  subject  to  a  mortgage.  There 
are  several  forms  of  expression  used  in  eonveyanoea  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Thus,  one  may  buy  "  aub- 
ject to  the  mortgage,"  or  he  may  "  assume  ita  payment." 
In  the  first  ease  he  is  not  personally  chargeable.  The 
land  may  be  taken,  but  he  is  not  required  to  pay  from  his 
own  means.  On  the  other  band,  if  ho  "  assnmea  the  pay- 
ment" he  becomea  personally  liable.  The  importance  of 
the  distinction  may  be  aeen  from  the  following  supposi- 
tion :  If  one  had  bought  "  subject  to  a  mortgage,"  and  the 
land  had  diminished  in  worth,  so  that  ita  value  was  greatly 
inadequate  to  aatiafy  the  debt,  the  land  would  be  relin- 
quished, but  no  further  charge  upon  the  purchaser  could 
be  made ;  if  he  had  *'  assumed  the  mortgage,"  he  would  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  deficiency.  Theae  rules  will 
be  applied  if  the  clauaea  referred  to  are  in  the  purchaaer's 
deed,  even  though  he  does  not  attach  his  aignature  to  it. 
He  cannot  take  title  under  the  inatrument  without  ac- 
cepting all  its  provisions. 

Whenever  a  person  holding  the  poaition  of  a  anrety  la 
made  to  pay  a  mortgage,  bo  is  entitled  to  atand  in  the 
mortgagee's  place  and  enforce  the  mortgage  for  his  own 
benefit.  Thia  ia  known  aa  the  doctrine  of  subrogation. 
(See  Rdbroqatiok.) 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  matter  of  foreclosure. 
While  the  law  givea  the  mortgagee  and  his  representa- 
tives the  right  of  redemption,  it  at  the  aame  time  aeeks 
to  protect  the  creditor  by  giving  him  the  power  to  cut 
off  that  right  by  an  appropriate  legal  proceeding.  If  the 
debtor  doea  not  pay  m  the  course  of  these  proceedings, 
hia  right  to  redeem  ia  for  ever  foreclosed  and  barred. 
The  regular  mode  of  foreclosure  ia  by  an  action  or  suit  in 
a  court  of  equity.  The  creditor  oommencea  hia  prooeed- 
inga  by  making  parties  to  it  all  who  have  a  right  to  re- 
deem. If  any  are  omitted,  the  proceedings  are  ineffectual 
aa  far  as  they  are  concerned.  Foreclosure  prooeedinga 
lead  to  one  of  two  general  results — either  the  land  is  vested 
in  the  mortgagee  (strict  foreclosure),  or  there  is  a  sale,  the 
mortgage  being  paid  from  the  proceeds,  and  the  aurplns,  if 
any,  made  over  to  the  persons  naving  the  right  to  redeem. 
The  creditor  may  at  his  option  refrain  from  a  foreclosure, 
and  may  collect  his  debt  by  an  ordinary  action.  In  some 
of  the  States  he  ia  allowed  by  statute  in  a  single  action  to 
forecloae  hia  mortgage  and  to  have  a  judgment  for  any 
deficiency.  The  aubject  is  largely  regulated  by  statute, 
and  is  a  matter  of  detail  which  must  be  examined  in  the 
books  of  practice  in  the  retipective  Statea.  After  fore- 
closure the  title  vesta  abeolutely  in  the  mortgagor  or  pur- 
ohaaer  aa  the  case  may  be.  There  may  also  be  a  fore- 
oloBure  under  a  power  of  sale.  (See  Power.)  There  are 
also  special  statutory  modes  adopted  in  some  of  the  States. 
(For  further  information  on  the  general  subject  aee  Powell 
on  Mortgage;  notet  by  Coventry  and  Rand ;  Uilliard  on 


do. ;  Fiiher  on  do. ;  Waahbnm  on  lUal  Proptrtg ;  Keat't 
(7omm«i(ar{««,  title  Mortgagtt.) 

II.  Ckailel  Mortgage: — Thia  aubject  boa  aaanmed  much 
importance  in  modem  timea,  though  scarcely  reoeiving 
any  attention  in  the  earlier  lawbooks.  A  mortgage  of  an 
item  of  personal  property  or  chattel  is  in  law  a  conditional 
sale.  It  differs  from  a  pawn  or  pledge  in  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  a  bailment  (see  BAiLiiErfT),  the  ownership  remain- 
ing atill  in  the  bailor.  If  the  debt  ia  not  paid  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  title  to  the  mortgaged  chattel  becomea,  in 
the  view  of  a  oourt  of  law,  abaolute  in  the  mortgagee.  Btill, 
even  in  that  eaae  a  oourt  of  equity  may  interfere  and  en- 
force in  favor  of  the  mortgagor  an  "  equity  of  redemption." 
Before  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage  ia  due  there  is  a 
legal  interest  atill  remaining  in  the  mortgagor,  which  may 
be  seised  by  a  sheriff  on  an  execution  against  him,  and 
sold  to  pay  his  other  debts.  After  the  mortgage  ia  due  thia 
is  no  longer  true.  Special  clauaea  are  frequently  found  in 
mortgage  deeds,  giving  the  creditor  the  right  to  take  pos- 
aesaion  of  the  property  before  the  debt  ia  matured,  and  re- 
tain itaaaaecurity  for  hia  debt  Such  aolanse  would  enable 
the  mortgagee  to  displace  the  right  of  the  sheriff  to  take  the 
property  for  other  debts. 

There  is  not  a  little  danger  that  chattel  mortgages  may 
be  resorted  to  by  unscrupulous  debtors  aa  a  mere  pretext, 
and  with  a  view  to  withdraw  their  property  from  the  reach 
of  their  creditora.  Such  an  act  of  withdrawal  would  be 
regarded  as  a  fraud  upon  the  creditors,  and  night,  at  their 
inatance,  be  declared  void.  To  ensure  publicity  in  this 
claas  of  caaea  it  ia  provided  by  legialation  in  a  number  of 
the  States  that  the  mor^;age,  when  there  ia  no  ehange  of 
possession,  shall  be  filed  in  some  public  offioe.  A  failure  to 
comply  with  thia  regulation  would  usually  make  the  trans- 
action void  as  to  creditors  and  as  to  purchasers  in  good 
faith  from  the  mortgagor,  though  the  mortgage  wonld  still 
be  binding  aa  to  the  original  partiea  and  aa  to  purchasers 
with  notice  of  all  the  facts.  It  ia  in  some  instanees  further 
provided  that  if  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage  duly  filed 
IS  not  paid  within  a  brief  period  {e.  g.  a  year),  there  shall 
be  a  public  declaration  filed  by  the  mortgagee  in  the  same 
ofHee  of  the  continuance  of  the  indebtedness.  A  non-eom- 
plianoe  with  thia  regulation  is  visited  with  similar  penalties. 

Independently  of  such  regulatiooa,  the  fact  that  the 
mortgaged  goods  remain  in  the  posaeasion  of  the  mort- 
gagor ia  a  circumstance  indicative  of  fraud  upon  ereditors, 
and  requiring  explanation.  It  ia  a  rule  in  the  law  of  salci 
of  chattels,  including  mortgages  (see  Sale),  that  the  reten- 
tion of  poaseasion  by  the  seller  ia  a  badge  of  fraud.  The 
presumption  thua  created  may,  aooording  to  prevailing 
law,  though  with  aome  diversity  of  opinion,  be  explained, 
and  the  poaaeaaion  be  ahown  oa  a  question  of  ftet  to  rest 
upon  grounda  oonaiatent  with  good  faith.  If  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  is  given,  the  presumption  Imeomes  cos- 
elusive.  It  would  be  evidence  of  fraud  sufficient  to  avoid 
the  mortgage  aa  to  other  creditora  if  ita  terma  permit  the 
mortgagor  to  aell  the  goods  as  his  own,  and  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  his  own  use,  without  occoant^ 
ing  to  the  mortgagee.  The  true  theory  of  the  transaclton 
whore  the  mortgagor  remains  in  possession,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  sell,  is  that  the  sales,  after  deducting  expenses, 
are  to  lie  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt :  and  no 
other  doctrine  is  oonsistent  with  the  protection  and  the 
due  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  other  creditors. 

If  the  mortgage  be  valid,  and  be  not  paid  at  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  remedy  of  the  mortgagee  to  cut  off  toe 
right  of  redemption  ia  to  forecloae  by  an  action  in  e<}nity. 
So  he  may  aell  under  a  power  of  sale,  giving  due  notice  to 
the  debtor  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale,  and  holding  him- 
self accountable  to  the  mortgagor  for  any  surplus  realized 
above  the  amount  of  his  claim.  (The  subject  may  be 
further  pursued  in  the  works  on  mortgages  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  the  statutes  of  the  respective  States  and 
in  the  reports.)  T.  W.  Dwisht. 

Mortier'  (Edouard  Adolphe  Casimir  Joskphe),  duke 
of  Trcviso,  marshal  of  France,  b.  at  Catoau-Cambrisis,  in 
the  department  of  Nord,  Feb.  13,  1768  j  received  a  mer- 
cantile education,  but  entered  the  array  in  1T91 ;  was  made 
a  general  of  division  in  1799  and  marshal  in  1801 ;  fought 
with  distinction  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Russia :  was  made 
duke  of  Treviao  after  the  battle  of  Friedland  1808,  and  a 
peer  of  Franco  during  the  first  Kestorntion  j  accompanied 
Louis  XVIII.  across  the  frontier,  but  returned  to  X»- 
polcon  during  the  Hundred  Days:  was  commander-iu- 
chicf  of  the  fifteenth  military  division  after  the  second 
Restoration ;  went  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
1831 ;  took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  war  for  a  short  time 
in  1S34,  and  was  killed  by  Fie.schi'a  "  infernal' machine 
on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  July  28,  1835. 

MortificatiOBt  See  QmaBsm,  by  EraABO 'v^^'il 
utsauiM,  U.  D.  Digitized  by  VjOOr 
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Bfor'timer  (Rooeb),  earl  of  March,  baron  of  Wigmora, 
K  on  the  Welih  frontier  about  1387  ;  became  a  ward  of 
Piers  Gare^ton  1303 ;  was  knighted,  and  serred  nnder  Ed- 
ward I.  in  the  Scottish  war  1806-07 ;  wan  employed  in  high 
offices  under  Edward  II.  in  Scotland  and  France;  was 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  I.H17;  joined  the  earl  of  Lan- 
easter  in  hia  rebellion  against  the  king's  favorites  1320 ; 
was-  captured  at  the  battle  of  Boronghbridge  1322,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower ;  escaped  to  France  by  the  con- 
nivance of  Queen  Isabella;  entered  the  service  of  King 
Charles  IV.  of  Franco,  then  at  war  with  England ;  met 
Isabella  at  her  brother's  court  at  Paris  1325;  became  her 
paramour;  plotted  With  her  against  her  husband;  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  joung  prince  Edward,  heir  to 
the  throne;  reoeived  aid  from  the  count  of  Hainanlt; 
landed  with  Isabella  at  Orwell  Sept.  24,  1326;  was  joined 
by  the  great  nobles;  deposed  Edward  11.  Jan.,  1327 ;  pro- 
claimed the  young  prince  as  king  (Edward  III.);  ruled 
the  kingdom  in  his  name;  wag  created  earl  of  March  and 
obtained  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Despencers;  mar- 
dered  the  deposed  king  at  Berkeley  Castle  Sept.  21,  1327 ; 
executed  the  earl  of  Kent  1329 ;  offended  the  people,  the 
nobles,  and  the  king  by  his  cruelty  and  arrogance ;  waa 
ceiled  by  the  king  and  Lord  Montacnte  at  Xottingham 
Castle;  attainted  by  a  new  Parliament  called  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  was  hung  at  Tybnrn  Tfov.  29, 1.330.  His  attainder 
was  reversed  as  illegal  in  1354,  and  the  title  and  estates 
restored  to  his  grandson,  who  by  alliance  with  the  royal 
family  was  ancestor  of  the  Tudor  and  all  later  sovereigns 
of  England. 

Mort'main  [Fr.  mart, "  dead,"  and  main,  "  hand  ;"  Lat. 
mortna  matntti],  in  law.  I.  General  ffUttirical  Sketch. — In 
its  wido.'t  signification  this  term  may  be  used  to  describe 
any  property  the  owners  of  which  do  not  change,  and 
which  does  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  sale  or  by  in- 
heritance. The  word,  however,  is  generally  employed  in 
a  narrower  sense,  and  is  applied  solely  to  lands  of  the 
Church,  of  religious  corporations,  and  pious  foundations. 
The  expression  maniu  mortna  (Fr.  morl-malH,  "dead 
hand  "),  which  ocaurs  in  public  documents  as  early  aa  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  is  derived  either  from  the 
foot  that  land  owned  in  this  manner  was  inalienable,  and 
was  therefore  figuratively  spoken  of  as  being  in  "  dead 
hands,"  or,  whioh  is  by  far  tne  more  plausible  derivation, 
from  the  fact  that  persons  who  became  members  of  re- 
ligious corporations  and  ecclesiastical  communities  were 
civilly  dead — that  is,  were  regarded  in  the  law  as  dead,  so 
that  property  held  by  them  was  literally  in  dead  hands. 
The  amount  of  the  lands  whioh  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  thereto  were 
possessed  by  ecclesiastical  proprietors,  by  churches,  cathe- 
drals, chapters,  abbeys,  convents,  and  every  other  species 
of  religious  corporation,  and  which  were  thus  mortmain, 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  was  enormous.  The 
influence  of  the  Church  was  constantly  exerted  to  procure 
additional  gifts  from  the  laity,  and  its  policy  permitted 
no  alienation  of  what  had  once  been  obtained.  This  vast 
accumulation  was  both  a  political  and  an  economical  evil, 
and  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities as  soon  as  the  true  relations  of  the  government 
with  the  state  and  the  Churoh  came  to  be  even  partially 
understood.  It  was  justly  regarded  as  detrimental  to  the 
prosperity  of  any  country  in  which  it  existed;  it  arrested 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  caused 
the  smallest  amount  of  productions  to  bo  obtained  from 
oultivating  the  soil ;  it  prevented  the  free  interchange  and 
diffusion  of  property ;  it  diminished  the  public  revenue ; 
it  perverted  the  religious  sentiment  by  fostering  the  belief 
that  sins  could  be  atoned  by  gifts  to  the  Church ;  it  under- 
mined the  self-respect  and  self-reliance  of  the  people  by 
multiplying  charitable  institutions,  whioh  maintained  mul- 
titudes of  able-bodied  men  in  idleness.  From  considera- 
tions of  policy,  therefore,  political  as  well  as  economical, 
the  governments  of  all  countries  at  an  early  day  resorted 
to  measures  against  mortmain  which  wore  both  repressive 
and  preventive.  The  first  of  these  legislative  measures 
subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Roman  empire 
was  by  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  by  an  edict 
in  1158  prohibited  the  transfer  of  fiofs  to  the  Churoh  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  and  the  same  was 
enacted  by  Louis  IX.  Jonx  Norton  Poheroy. 

II.  Mortmain  Law  in  England  and  thi  U,  S. — In  England 
there  has  a  policy  prevailed  from  an  early  period  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  appropriation  of  lands  by  corporations.  This 
policy  grew  mainly  out  of  feudal  considerations.  It  was 
a  rule  of  the  feudal  law  that  when  an  owner  of  land  died 
his  heirs  should  pay  a  fine  called  a  "  relief"  to  the  feudal 
lord  as  an  equivalent  for  taking  possession  of  the  estate. 
Ko  such  fine  could  be  exacted  from  a  corporation  on  ac- 
oount  of  its  perpetuity.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  as 
a  prerequisite  to  an  indefeasible  title  oorporationa  thould 


obtain  a  license  tnm  the  king  or  other  feudal  lord ;  on . 
graDting  this  license   a  sufficient  fee  could  be  required. 
Although  "  religious  houses  "  were  made  prominent  in  the 

fireamble  to  the  mortmain  acts,  yet  the  prohibitions  were 
erelled  against  all  indiscriminately,  except  that  in  Magna 
Ckarta,  9  Henry  III.  c.  36,  whioh  was  directed  only  to  re- 
ligious kouMt.  This  provision  in  the  Oreat  Charter  having 
been  evaded,  and  being  too  narrow  in  its  terms,  a  later 
statute  (7  Edw.  I.,  a.  s.  1279)  provided  that  no  person, 
religious  or  other,  should  buy  or  sell  any  lands,  etc.,  or  re- 
ceive them  by  reason  of  any  title,  so  that  they  should  come 
into  mortmain.  If  this  direction  was  transgressed,  the 
ehief  feudal  lord  might  within  a  specified  time  enter  upon 
the  land  so  held  in  mortmain,  and  if  be  neglected  to  do  so 
the  king  might  take  the  land.  This  statute  was  levelled 
at  all  corporations,  whether  religious  or  secular,  and  did 
not  impair  the  capacity  of  the  corporation  to  take  the  land, 
but  only  prevented  it  from  holding  in  case  the  chief  lord  or 
king  determined  to  exact  a  forfeiture.  Similar  provisions 
were  applied  by  another  statute  passed  in  the  same  reign 
to  eollusive  suits  or  actions  which  had  been  resorted  to  by 
way  of  evasion  as  a  mode  of  passing  title  to  corporations. 
The  effect  of  these  acts  was  evaded  by  ecclesiastics  and 
others  by  resorting  to  the  doctrines  of  uses,  introduced 
from  the  civil  law  into  the  common  law  of  England.  In- 
stead of  conveying  land  directly  to  the  corporation,  it  be- 
came the  practice  to  vest  the  title  in  some  individual, 
who  was  directed  to  hold  it  to  the  use  of,  or  in  trust  for, 
the  corporation.  The  courts  paid  no  attention  to  this  di-i 
reotion,  as  they  regarded  the  so-called  "use"  as  wholly  in- 
operative and  void;  courts  of  equity,  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  use  as 
affecting  the  conscience  of  the  legal  owner,  and  directed 
him  to  appropriate  the  renta  and  profits  in  the  mode 
pointed  out  by  his  grantor.     To  meet  this  device  an  iin- 

fortant  statute  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IT, 
A.  D.  1391,  15  Rich.  II.,  2  StaUitet  of  the  Realm,  pp.  78- 
80).  The  provisions  of  this  act  so  clearly  show  the  scope 
of  the  so-ealled  "  mortmain  acts,"  and  their  application  to 
all  corporations,  that  they  will  be  stated  at  some  length. 
The  preamble  recites  the  abuse  that  had  come  to  prevail, 
and  that  of  late,  by  subtile  imagination  and  by  art  and 
engine,  religious  persons  had  entered  into  lands  adjoining 
to  the  churches,  and  by  sufferance  of  the  tenants  and  by 
bulls  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  dedicated  and  hallowed 
the  same,  and  "  did  make  continually  parochial  buryinj 
without  lieeHne  of  the  king  and  of  the  chief  lords."  It  wai 
then  provided  that  all  who  had  become  possessed  of  landa 
to  the  nee  of  religions  people  should  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
amortise  them  before  a  speoified  time  by  the  license  of  the 
king  and  the  feudal  lords,  or  else  convey  them  to  some 
other  use.  For  the  future  it  was  established  that  no  such 
purchase  be  made  either  for  the  use  of  religious  persons  or 
for  guilds  or  fraternities,  and  that  "  cities,  boroughs,  etc. 
whioh  have  a  perpetual  commonalty  be  as  perpetual  as 
people  of  religion,  and  that  from  henceforth  they  shall  noi 
purchase  to  them  and  to  their  commons  upon  pains  con- 
tained in  the  statute  J)e  religiotii"  (7  Edw.  I.,  before 
cited). 

These  expressions  make  it  entirely  plain  that  all  cor- 
porations need  the  king's  license  to  make  a  good  title,  but 
that  any  estate  which  they  may  acquire  vests  in  them  un- 
til it  is  withdrawn  by  legal  proceedings  attendant  upon  a 
forfeiture.  An  accurate  writer,  Mr.  Shelford,  says :  "  Not- 
withstanding this  statute,  grants  to  corporations,  without 
any  license  in  mortmain,  are  good  for  the  purpose  of  vest- 
ing the  land  in  the  grantees,  for  corporations  without  such 
license  have  capacity  to  take,  but  not  to  retain."  (See  also 
the  remarks  of  Wayne,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Perin  v.  Carey, 
24  Howard;  U.  S.  lUporle,  498  (A.  D.  I860).) 

Where  the  case  is  one  of  a  devise  to  a  corporation  a  dif- 
ferent rule  prevails.  The  provision  is  by  the  common  law 
wholly  void,  since  no  devise  of  land  can  be  made  even  to 
a  natural  person. .  Xor  is  the  matter  helped  by  the  statute 
of  wills  (32  Hen.  VIII.),  as  bodies  politic  and  oorporate 
are  excepted  from  its  operation.  A  question,  however, 
arose  after  the  adoption  of  the  famous  statute  (43  Elis.  o. 
4)  known  as  the  "  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,"  whether  it  was 
not  applicable  to.corporations,  and  would  allow  them  to  take 
the  we  of  land  by  will,  though  they  were  debarred  from  tak- 
ing the  land  itself.  In  fact,  the  question  was  still  broader, 
and  involved  the  inquiry  whether  even  before  this  statute  a 
court  of  chancery  would  not  sustain  in  some  form  a  devise  to 
a  corporation  for  a  charitable  purpose,  though  it  had  no  ca- 
pacity to  take  the  title  itself  by  will.  The  correct  view  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  though  a  devise  is  made  to  a  corporation 
unable  to  take  real  estate  for  a  charitable  use,  the  land 
itself  is,  by  general  principles  of  law,  bound  by  the  trust, 
which  the  court  of  chancery  will  carry  out.  This  result  was 
more  fully  recogniied  after  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
already  referred  to,  bat  was  not  oreated  by  It    During  the 
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reign  of  Heni^  VIII.,  owing  to  some  rtstntef  growing  ont  of 
the  religious  reformBtion,  a,  distinction  was  taken  between 
"  saperstitious  "  nses  and  thoso  wtiioli  were  deemed  to  be 
truly  oliaritable.  The  former  were  such  as  were  supposed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  statutes  and  in  opposition 
to  the  state  religion,  and  were  declared  void.  This  sub- 
ject is  only  incidentally  related  to  corporation  law,  for 
Uie  test  whether  a  use  is  charitable  or  superstitious 
is  the  same  whether  the  title  to  the  land  is  vested  in 
a  corporation  or  an  individual  trustee.  This  subject  will 
be  more  fully  considered  under  the  topic  of  Trubt  (which 
see).  An  important  statute  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  II,,  sometimes  erroneously  termed  a  "  mortmain 
act,"  which  was  really  levelled  at  charitable  uses  created 
by  will.  It  was  a  special  law  against  "improvident  alien- 
ations or  dispositions  made  by  languishing  or  dying  per- 
sons, or  by  other  persons,  to  uses  called  charitable  uses,  to 
take  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  disherison  of  their 
lawful  heirs."  The  statute  simply  provides  that  no  lands 
or  tenements  shall  be  conveyed  to  any  person  or  persons 
unless  by  deed  executed  at  least  twelve  months  before  the 
death  of  the  grantor.  It  has  no  relation  to  a  mortmain 
act,  which  is  aimed  solely  at  corporations.  It  permits  the 
charitable  direction  by  deed,  complying  with  the  statute, 
but  does  not  allow  it  by  will.  It  makes  the  use  void,  while 
the  mortmain  acta  vest  the  property  in  the  corporation 
until  forfeiture. 

In  the  V.  S.  there  are  no  strict  mortmain  acts,  except  in 
one  or  two  of  the  States.  Corporations  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  take  conveyance  of  land  for  such  purposes  as  may 
be  necessary.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  land  which  they 
may  acquire  is  limited.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  value  is  ex- 
eeeded,  they  still  hold  the  land  by  a  defeasible  title  until 
there  is  a  forfeiture  by  appropriate  legal  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  If  the  value  is  not  exceeded  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  there  is  a  subsequent  increase, 
there  is  no  ground  of  forfeiture.  Ordinary  or  business  cor- 
porations cannot  take  land  by  devise ;  charitable  corpora- 
tions are  usually  allowed  to  take  it  both  by  deed  and  by 
will.  In  a  few  of  the  States  there  are  statutes  restricting 
the  creation  of  charitable  uses  by  will  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  English  statute  of  9  Oeo.  II.  Thus,  it  was  pro- 
vided in  New  Vork  in  1860  that  no  testator  leaving  a  wife, 
child,  or  parent  should  devise  or  bequeath  to  a  charitable 
institution  or  association  more  than  one-half  of  his  prop- 
erty, deducting  his  debts.  If  the  devise  exceeds  one-half 
of  his  estate,  it  is  valid  to  that  extent.  (Consult  Shclford 
on  Mfirtmaiu;  Boyle  on  CharitabU  Uatt;  Duke  on  do.;  Tu- 
dor on  do. ;  and  see  the  article  on  Trdbt.)   T.  W.  Dwioht, 

Mor'ton,  county  of  Central  Dakota.  It  is  bounded  E. 
by  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  mostly  rolling,  and  scantily 
supplied  with  timber.  It  is  watered  by  Cannon  Ball  and 
Heart  rivers. 

Morton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Taiewell  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Pekin  and  South-western  R.  R.     Pop.  1228. 

Morton,  post- v.  of  Scott  CO.,  Hiss.,  on  the  Vioksburg 
and  Meridian  R.  R.,  79  miles  E.  of  Vieksburg. 

Morton,  tp.  of  Alamance  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  794. 

Morton  (Charles),  b.  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1626; 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow;  was  at  first 
a  royalist,  but  subsequently  a  Puritan ;  was  minister  at 
Blissland,  Cornwall,  until  ejected  in  1662  for  nonconform- 
ity ;  established  an  academy  at  Newington  Green,  near 
London,  where  Daniel  Defoe  was  one  of  his  pupils ;  was 
subjected  to  such  annoyances  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
that  he  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  July,  1686,  with  his 
pupil,  the  future  historian,  Samuel  Penhallow ;  was  min- 
ister of  Charlestown  from  November  of  that  year  until  his 
death,  Apr.  11, 1698.  He  was  also  vice-president  of  Har- 
vard College;  author  of  a  Syttem  of  Logic,  long  in  use  in 
that  institution,  and  of  several  scientific  works,  published 
in  England. 

Morton  (Qeoroe),  b.  at  York,  England,  about  1585; 
became  a  Puritan,  and  with  a  brother,  Thomas,  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Pilgrims  who  settled  at  Lcydcn, 
Holland;  married  there  in  1612;  remained  as  the  agent 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  London  1620 ;  came  to  Plymouth,  Mass., 
in  the  Ann  1623,  bringing  a  reinforcement  and  supplies  to 
the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower ;  returned  to  England  some 
years  later,  and  d.  in  the  N.  of  England.  He  was  the 
editor  of  the  first  book  published  in  England  which  gave 
an  account  of  the  planting  of  Plymouth  colony,  the  work 
known  as  Mourt't  IMaliou  ( 1 622),  of  which  the  best  edition 
is  that  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter  (Boston,  1865). 

Morton  (Henry),  Pr.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  11, 
18.36;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1857, 
about  which  time  he  prepared  for  the  Philomathean  Soci-  ' 
ety  of  that  institution  a  translation  of  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
■oription  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  and  executed  on  stone  the 


drawings  which  aooompanied  its  publication  (1858),  made 
by  a  committee  consisting,  besides  himself,  of  Messrs.  C.  R. 
Hale  and  S.  Huntington  Jones.   He  pursued  the  study  of  law 
in  Philadelphia  for  nearly  two  years,  when  his  growing  pre- 
dilection for  physical  and  for  chemical  science  induced  aim 
to  give  them  his  entire  attention.     In  1863  he  was  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Philadelphia  Dental  College;  be- 
came in  1864  resident  secretary  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  April  of  that  year  began  the  de- 
livery in  the  Academy  of  Music  of  Philadelphia  of  a  course 
of  sixteen  lectures  on  light,  which  excited  great  attention 
both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  origin- 
ality and  brilliancy  of  their  experimental  illustrations  (see 
Let  Monde;  vols,  xviii.  teq.),  so  that  several  of  them  were 
repeated  for  the  aooommodatioD  of  vast  audiences.    In  1 867, 
Prof.  Morton  became  editor  of  the  ymirna/of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  during  the  academic  year  1807-68  filled  tem- 
porarily the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1869  he  organixed  the 
photographic  parties  sent  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of 
Aug.  7,  under  the  auspices  of  the  A'aulical  Almanac  oticB, 
having  under  his  direction  the  three  parties  stationed  at 
Burlington,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Ottumwa,  la.    (See  Jourual 
o/ Franklin  Iiutittile,  vol.  U-iii.)     In  1869  ho  was  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1 870  was  appointed  president  of  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Hoboken,  N.  J-.,  then  just  founded  by 
a  bequest  of  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens  of  that  place.    This 
institution,  which  is  a  school  of  mechanical  engineering, 
has  under  the  management  of  Pres.  Morton  achieved  a  hij^ 
reputation,  both  for  the  instruction  therein  given  and  for 
the  great  numlier  of  scientific  investigations  conducted  and 
published  by  members  of  the  faculty.     Pres.  Morton  has 
published  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Chemtcal  A'rirt,  and  the  Pkilo- 
tophieal  Uagaxlnt,  aeveni  of  which  have  been  republished 
in  the  French  Moniteur  Scieniifiqiie,    Among  them  may  be 
noted  those  (M  the  Qiffard  Injector,  On  the  Jiright  Line  bt- 
gond  the  Moon'e  Edgein  Partial  Phate-Eclipie  Pholographt 
(copied  in  Compta  Rendu*  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, vol.  Ixiv.),  Oil  the  Fluoreecent  Relatione  of  Anthra- 
cene and  Chryeoffeii,  Do.  of  Some  Solid  Hydrocarbonefonnd 
in  Petroleum  Dittitlatee,  Do.  of  Pyrene  and  Chryeene,  On 
Thnllene,  a  Solid  Hydrocarbon  produced  in  the  Deettuctire 
DUtillation  of  Heavy  Ptiroleum  Oil;  On  the  liatie  Salle  of 
Uranium,   On  the   Fhtoreecent  and  Abtorption  Spectra  of 
Uranium  Saltn,  the  latter  comprising  seven  papers  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  Dr.  II.  C.  Bolton  ( Chemical  Aeirs, 
vol.  xxviii.,  1873 ;  Moniteur  Scicntifqve,  vols.  xv.  and  xvi.). 
Morton  (Jackson),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1810 ;  removed 
to  Florida  a  few  years  after  its  annexation  ;  became  an  ex- 
tensive manufacturer;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1849-55,  and  a 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States.    To 
him  the  country  was  indebted  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  Smith   to  an  official  post  in  Spain,  which 
resulted  in  th,o  acquisition  and  publication  of  a  valuable 
series  of  manuscripts  illustrating  the  Spanish  history  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana. 

Morton  (Jahks  Donglas),  rouRTH  Eakl  or,  regent 

of  Scotland,  b.  at  Dalkeith  in  1530,  was  a  younger  son  of 
the  great  family  of  Angus  ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and 
estates  of  Morton  in  right  of  his  wife  1553 ;  was  a  lord  of 
the  Congregation  1557:  became  privy  councillor  1561, lord 
high  chancellor  1563 ;  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
Riziio  1566;  escaped  to  England,  but  was  soon  pardoned 
and  rcturnod  ;  was  cognizant  of  the  plot  against  Damlcy, 
but  refused  to  join  it,  1567;  reappointed  chancellor  and 
made  lord  high  admiral  1 568 ;  was  one  of  the  oommissioners 
at  the  conferences  of  York  1568;  suoeeeded  Lennox  as 
regent  Nov,  24,  1572;  resigned  and  retired  to  Lochleven 
Castle  Sept.  12,  1577 ;  recovered  his  authority  soon  after- 
wards; was  overthrown  by  the  influence  of  the  new  royal 
favorites,  Esme  and  James  Stewart ;  tried  and  eonvieted 
of  participation  in  the  murder  of  Damley,  and  executed 
at  Edinburgh  June  3,  1581. 

Morton  (James  St.  Clair),  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1829; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1851 ;  entered 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  army,  and  rose  to  be  major  of  en- 
gineers in  July,  1863;  served  as  assistant  engineer  on  the 
defences  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  and  of  Fort  Delaware ;  in 
1855  was  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point, 
then  engineer  of  tne  third  lighthouso  district,  and  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  Potomac  aqueduct;  led  the  Chiri- 
qui  expedition.  Central  America,  in  1860,  on  his  return 
resumed  charge  of  the  Potomac  waterworks,  and  sub- 
sequently superintended  the  fortifications  on  the  Tortugas ; 
in  May,  1862,  reported  to  Gen.  Buell  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio ;  in  Oct.,  1862,  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland ;  commanded  the  pioneer 
bridge-brigade  of  that  army,  and  became  brigadier-general 
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of  Tolunteen,  dating  from  Nor.  29, 1862;  oooBtrueted  the 
iatronohmenta  about  Hurfreesboro' :  took  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Chattanooga ;  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chioka- 
mauga,  and  superintended  the  engineering  operation!  at 
Chattanooga  under  Oen.  Roaeorans :  in  Nov.,  1863,  returned 
to  the  corps  of  engineers ;  in  the  Richmond  campaign  of 
1861  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  9th  army  corps,  and 
«aa  engaged  in  the  battles  of  North  Anna,  Tolopotomy, 
Bethesda  Church,  and  assault  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  he 
was  killed  while  leading  the  attook,  June  17, 1864.  Among 
his  productions  are  An  E»$aif  on  TH^tnietton  iu  Engineering 
(1856),  Ah  Enay  on  a  Iftw  Svflem  of  Fortiftcationt  (18o7), 
A  Memoir  OH  Amerlean  Fortification;  etc.  0.  C.  SlMHOXS. 
Morton  (Archbishop  Jobk),  Cardinal,  b.  at  Bere, 
Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1410 ;  educated  at  Ceme  Abbey 
and  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  became  principal  of  Peok- 
water  Inn,  now  (^rist  Church ;  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Towton,  and  escaped  with  Queen  Margaret  to  Flanders ; 
attainted  of  high  treason  1461 ;  pardoned  and  attainder 
reversed  1471;  made  master  of  the  rolls  1472,  archdeacon 
of  Winchester  1474 :  appointed  by  Edward  IV.  ambassador 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  France;  bishop 
of  Ely  and  lord  chancellor  1478;  imprisoned  by  Richard 
III.  1483,  but  escaped  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  in  Flan- 
ders; was  made  privy  councillor  by  Henry  VII.  148,5, 
lord  chancellor  1486,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
July  of  the  same  year ;  was  made  cardinal  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  1493;  and  d.  at  Knoll,  Kent,  Sept.  13,  150O. 
The  union  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  work  of  Morton,  who  was 
also  noted  as  the  early  friend  and  patron  of  Sir  Thomas 
More, 

Morton  (Johx),  b.  at  Ridley,  Pa.,  in  1724;  was  many 
years  in  public  life ;  Speaker  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  1772-75 ;  was  sent  in  1765  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress;  was  high  sheriff'  1760-70,  and  became  a  Judge 
in  the  provincial  courts ;  was  an  active  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  1774-76;  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. •  D.  Apr.,  1777. 

Morton  (Marcus),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  Feb. 
19,  1784;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1804;  became  a 
lawyer ;  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  1811 ;  M.  C. 
1817-21 ;  a  State  councilman  1823 ;  lientenant-gOTemor 
1824;  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  1825-39;  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  1840  and  1813;  collector  of  the  port 
of  Boston  1845-48.     D.  at  Taunton  Feb.  5,  1864. 

Morton  (Nathaitiel),  son  of  Oeorge,  b.  at  Leyden, 
Holland,  in  1613 ;  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  on  the  Ann  In  July,  1623;  after  bis  father's  death 
was  taken  into  the  family  of  Oov.  Bradford,  whose  wife 
was  his  mother's  sister;  early  became  assistant  to  his 
nncle  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  by  annual 
popular  election  was  secretary  of  the  colony  from  Dec.  7, 
1647,  until  his  death  at  Plymouth,  June  29,  1685.  Almost 
all  the  records  of  Plymouth  colony  during  the  seventeenth 
eentnry  (published  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
in  several  large  volumes)  are  in  his  handwriting.  He 
acqnircd  a  good  education  by  extensive  reading,  took  great 
pains  to  note  down  the  incidents  of  the  early  days  of  the 
colony  from  the  mouths  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  1669  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  the  first  regular  history  of  the  colony, 
under  the  title  ^ew  EnglatwV»  Memoriatl,  nr  a  Brief  Re- 
lation of  the  most  Memorable  and  Remarkable  Pauaget  of 
the  Providence  of  Ood  manifeated  to  the  Plantere  of  Neuj 
England.  Other  editions  were  printed  in  London  (1669), 
Boston  (1721,  with  snpplement  by  Josiah  Cotton),  New- 
port (1772),  Plymouth  (1825),  Boston  (1826,  with  valua- 
Dle  notes  by  Judge  John  Davis),  and  Boston  (1855,  with 
notes  by  the  Congregational  Board).  The  work  was  com- 
piled at  the  request  of  the  commissioners  of  the  foar 
united  colonies,  being  ehiefly  based  upon  MS3.  of  Gov. 
Bradford,  was  attested  as  correct  by  the  most  eminent  sur- 
vivors of  the  earlier  generation,  and  until  the  recovery  of 
Bradford's  own  history  (1856)  was  the  chief  early  authority 
for  the  history  of  Plymouth  oolony.  Morton  also  wrote  in 
1680  a  synopsis  of  the  Church  history  of  Plymouth  (pub- 
lished by  Young  in  his  ChronicUt  of  Plymoali,  1841),  and 
was  anther  of  a  considerable  nnmber  of  oecasional  verses, 
chiefly  written  in  commemoration  of  the  virtues  of  the 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  the  best  specimens  being  perhaps  those 
written  OD  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Bradford,  published  at  the  end  of  Gov.  Bradford's  Hit- 
tori/.  PoRTBR  C.  Bliss. 

Norton  (Oliter  P.),  b.  in  Wayne  eo.,  Ind.,  Aug.  4, 
1823;  was  educated  at  Miami  University ;  called  to  the  bar 
1847;  became  in  1852  a  circuit  judge  in  Indiana;  was 
lieutenant-governor  in  1860,  governor  1861-85:  declined 
the  position  of  V,  S.  minister  to  England  in  1870  ;  was 
U.  S.  Senator  1867-73,  and  in  1873  was  re-elected  for  the 
fnll  term. 


Morton  (Perez),  a  descendant  of  George,  b.  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1751;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1771;  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  Revolu- 
tionary patriot ;  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  in  behalf 
of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston  over  the  remains  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Warren  Apr.  8,  1776:  married  Miss  S.  W.  Apthorp, 
the  poetess,  1781  ;  was  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house 
of  representatives  1806-11  ;  attorney-general  of  the  State 
more  than  twenty  years  (1811-32),  and  a  delegate  to  the 
State  constitutional  convention  of  1820.  D.  at  Dorchester 
Oct.  14,  1837. 

Morton  (Sahuel  Georgk),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia 
Jan.  26,  1799 ;  received  his  medical  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  1820,  and  at  Edinburgh  1823  ;  be- 
came a  practitioner  of  Philadelphia  1826 ;  recording  secre- 
tary of  tlie  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  1825,  its  president 
1840  ;  professor  of  anatomy  in  Pennsylvania  Medical  Col- 
lege 1839-43  ;  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  cra- 
niologists ;  author  of  IltuttratioHt  of  Pnlmnnary  Connuiup- 
tion  (1834),  Human  Anatomy  (1839),  Crania  Americana 
(1839),  Crania  JEgyptiaca  (1844),  and  of  a  great  nnmber 
of  valuable  scientific  papers  upon  ethnology,  chemistry, 
zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  other  sciences.  D.  at 
Philadelphia  May  15,  1851. 

Morton  (Sarah  Wentwortr  Apthorp),  called  the 
"  American  Sappho,"  b.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Aug.  29, 1759 ; 
married  Hon.  Perot  Morton  at  Quinoy  1781  ;  acquired 
celebrity  by  her  poems;  contributed  to  the  Ma»»nr/iuitetts 
Magazine  over  the  signature  of  "  Philcnia ;"  published 
Otiabi,  or  the  Virtuee  of  Nature^  an  Indian  Tnle  in  Four 
Cantot  (1790),  Beacon  Hill,  a  poem  in  5  books  (1797),  and 
Ml/  Mind  and  if  Thoiightu,  a  miscellany  of  prose  and  verse 
(1823).     D.  at  Quiney  Hay  14,  1846. 

Morton  (Trohab),  D.  D.,  b.  at  York,  England,  Mar. 
20,  1564,  of  the  same  family  with  Cardinal  Morton ;  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  professor  of  logic; 
was  successively  dean  of  Gloucester  and  Winchester,  bish- 
op of  Chester  1615,  Coventry  1618,  and  Durham  1632;  wa< 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  1645,  during  the  civil  war;  yiaa 
a  learned  theologian  and  author  of  numerous  controversial 
treatises.  D.  at  Easton  Mauduit,  Northamptonshire.  Sept. 
22,  1659.  Ho  is  best  known  as  the  intimate  friend  of 
Isaac  Casaubon.  (See  biographies  by  Barwick  (1660)  and 
Naylor  (1669);  also  Pattison's  Caiaubon  (1875).) 

Morton  (Thohas),  b.  in  England  about  1590;  was  a 
lawyer  at  Clifford's  Inn,  London  ;  was  leader  of  the  colony 
sent  by  Weston  to  settle  in  Massachusetts  .Tune,  1622; 
went  back  to  England ;  returned  with  Cant.  Wollaston  in 
1625;  settled  at  Mount  Wollaston,  now  Braintree,  where 
on  May  Day,  1626,  he  presided  over  a  scene  of  merriment 
very  obnoxious  to  Puritan  ideas,  setting  up  a  May-polo 
and  naming  the  spot  Ma-re  Mount  or  Merry  Mount.  The 
people  of  Plymouth,  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  came 
m  force  two  years  later,  cut  down  the  polo,  carried  Morton 
away,  and  sent  him  back  to  England.  lie  returned  to 
Massachusetts  in  1629,  but  was  again  seized  and  trans- 
ported, and  his  house  torn  down  1630.  lie  published  a 
satirical  work,  The  New  Englieh  Canaan  (1632),  which 
contains,  however,  a  good  description  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Indians;  came  again  to  Massachusetts  1643;  was 
imprisoned  a  year  for  his  "  scandalous  book,"  and  d.  at 
Agamenticus,  Me.  about  1646.  (See  John  L.  Motley's 
novels,  Morlon't  Hope  (1839)  and  Merry  Mount  (1849).) 

Morton  (Williah  Thomas  Gree.i),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Chari- 
ton, Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1819;  became  in  1842  a  dentist  and 
manufacturer  of  artificial  teeth  in  Boston,  and  while  at- 
tending medical  lectures  there  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
ether  as  an  aniesthetic.  On  Sept.  30, 1 846,  he  successfully 
employed  it  in  the  painless  extraction  of  a  bicuspid  tooth, 
ana  Oct.  1 6,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  removed  without  pain  a  vascu- 
lar tumor  from  the  jaw  of  a  man  rendered  unconscious  by 
the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  ether.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Horace  Wells  eacn  claimed  the  priority  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  use  of  sniesthetic  agents  in  surgery.  Morton 
patented  his  invention,  but  derived  no  profit  from  it,  being 
involved  by  it  in  lawsuits  and  almost  ceaseless  quarrels. 
D.  in  New  York  July  15, 1868.    (See  Wells,  Horace.) 

Mor'tonaville,  a  r.  of  Deer  Creek  tp.,  Carroll  oo.,  Ind. 
Pop.  80.     • 
Mor'ren,  tp.  of  Anson  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  132S. 
Mosa'ic  [It.  mataico;  Fr.  motaique;  Lat.  oput  niiin- 
vum;  Gr.  post  class.  funHretok],  the  art  of  producing  geo- 
metrical figures  or  pictorial  representations  by  means  of 
small  pieces  of  variously  colored  stone,  glass,  or  other  hard 
substance,  arranged  according  to  the  design  and  cemented 
together  on  a  solid  background.     At  a  very  early  period 
ornamental  pavements  made  of  block  and  white  pebbles 
j  firmly  imbedded,  and  so  alternated  as  to  exhibit  geometri- 
I  cat  forms,  were  common  among  the  Oriental  as  woll>ivi(_ 
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the  more  Western  nationa.  The  uae  of  niiall  diee-abaped 
pieces  of  colored  f;lu9,  marble,  or  silioious  stone  for  the 
same  purpose  can  bo  traeed  to  a  time  scarcely  less  remote, 
and  with  these  brilliant  pictorial  effects  were  produced. 
The  ancient  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Egyptians  praotisicd 
this  art,  and  the  huuso  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  of  Athens 
(300  1.  r.)  was  adorned  in  this  way.  It  was  from  the 
Oroeks  (Pliny,  book  xzxri.  ch.  28)  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  knowledge  of  mosaic,  to  which  they  gave  rari- 
ona  names  —  opua-  m}uimtm,  opuu  aeetile,  opu»  tratellntuni, 
opiw  vermieulatHm.  The  general  term  motair,  however,  is 
usually  applied  to  all  works  of  thia  kind  left  to  ua  from 
that  age.  The  oldest  Roman  mosaic  historically  known  to 
us  was  executed  by  order  of  Sulla  in  the  temple  of  Fortune 
at  Pmnoste.  From  thia  time  it  rose  rapidly  into  favor. 
Cicero  made  use  of  it  to  embellish  his  porticoes  and  villas, 
and  Cffisar,  it  is  said,  even  to  floor  his  tenia.  Under  An- 
guatus  and  hia  immediate  successors  it  wae  lariahly  em- 
ployed in  thb  decoration  of  palaces  and  temples.  Same 
idea  of  the  extent  and  perfection  to  which  this  art  was 
carried  may  be  formed  by  the  many  specimens  left  to  our 
time.  A  representation  of  doves  percned  on  the  brim  of  a 
vase  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  of  remarkable  excellenee, 
and  a  copy — or,  as  some  think,  the  original — of  this  still 
exists  at  Rome.  Smaller  mosaics  of  almost  microscopic 
fineness  have  also  come  dawn  to  us.  Among  larger  ones 
may  bo  mentioned  the  Battle  of  /him,  found  in  the  House 
of  the  Faun  at  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Kaplea.  No  description  can  give  an  idea  of  this  marvel- 
lously beautiful  mosaic.  Another  searcely  less  famous 
piece,  re|>rc!enting  the  Nile  and  its  banks,  is  in  the  Villa 
Barberini  at  Palestrina ;  and  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which 
the  spade  of  the  Italian  laborer  does  not  bring  to  light 
some  buried  treasure  of  this  kind.  The  art  declined  in 
Italy  with  the  dc(^Iining  Empire,  and  Byiantium  became 
Its  chief  seat.  The  new  capital  soon  rivalled  Rome  itself 
in  the  extent  and  splendor  of  her  mosaics,  and  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Sophia  (erected  in  the  aixtb  century)  it  was  em- 
ployed with  a  gorgeous  profusion  never  before  seen.  The 
mosaics  which  still  stand  forth  so  wonderfully  fresh  and 
grand  from  backgrounds  of  gold  in  the  ancient  churches 
of  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Venice  are  in  part  the  work  of 
Byiantine  artists,  then  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  the 
Italians.  This  superiority,  however,  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  and  the  pupils  soon  surpassed  their  masters.  The 
grotesque  stiffness  of  the  Byiantine  school  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  glorious  cathedrals  of  S.  Marco  in  Ven- 
ice, of  Monrcale  near  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  of  Orvieto, 
are  proofs  of  the  astonishing  skill  to  which  the  Italian 
raosaicists  attained  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  In  more  recent  times  this  art,  or  rather 
this  branch  of  it.  has  been  chiefly  practised  at  Rome,  and 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  without  the  Walls  are  indebted 
to  it  for  much  of  the  splendor  of  their  interiors.  Labori- 
ons  and  expensive  as  these  productions  are,  they  have  an 
immense  advantage  over  oil-painting  and  fresco  in  point 
of  durability,  and  many  a  famous  picture  will  doubtless 
survive  in  its  mosaic  copy  long  after  the  frailer  original 
has  perishcl.     In  the  Studio  of  Mosaic  in  the  Vatican  the 

Rrocesses  of  its  manufacture  may  be  seen  ;  the  remarkable 
;oman  mosaic  works  of  Dr.  Antonio  Salviati  in  Venice 
are  also  well  worth  a  visit.  At  this  last  establishment  large 
orders  from  England  and  other  countries  are  executed. 

The  so-called  Florentine  mosaic  (laroro  camnicMo,  pi'etre 
dure),  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  first  Medici,  instead 
of  being  composed  of  eubes  of  glass  or  marble,  is  made 
entirely  of  precious  or  semi-precious  stones,  such  as  the 
amethyst,  lapis-laiuli,  agate,  ^yx,  jasper,  etc.,  out  in  forms 
best  suited  to  produce  the  desired  ofi'eets.  The  surface  of 
thia  work  is  generally  flat,  but  there  are  superb  specimens, 
both  old  and  new,  in  relief.  The  objects  represented  most 
frequently  are  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  vases,  sometimes  build- 
ings, and  more  rarely  portraits  and  landscapes.  The  per- 
fection of  these  representations  is  astonishing.  The  Med- 
icoan  chapel  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence,  is  the 
finest  example  of  this  work  on  a  grcit  scale,  but  tables, 
oabincts,  caskets,  etc.  of  surpassing  richness  and  beauty 
may  be  seen  in  the  Ufliizi,  Pitti,  and  other  groat  Italian 
palaces.  The  royal  manufactory  of  lavoro  commcsso  in 
Florence  now  offers  the  wealthy  visitor  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  as  magnificent  objects  in  pieira  aura  as  ever 
were  owned  by  a  Medici. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  famous 
monument  of  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  in  India,  which  is  said 
to  contain  the  whole  Kofan  written  in  pieire  dure,  as  well 
as  to  equally  surprising  works  of  the  same  kind  at  Delhi ; 
and  it  is  alleged  that  these  mosaics  arc.  in  part  at  least, 
the  work  of  Italian  artists.  The  Bombay  mosaics  arc 
made  of  ivory  and  metals ;  buhl,  of  tortoise-shell  and 
metal.  Mother-of-pearl  is  much  used  in  modern  Oriental 
mosaics.    (For  wood-mosaio  see  Tabsia.)    The  reader  is 


referred  to  Ciampini,  Vetera  wtouumenla,  etc.  (Rone,  10(0); 
Winckelmann,  and  Count  Demetrio  Carlo  Finoocbietti, 
Oelle  Indu»trie,ete.  (Florence,  1869).  Caroline  C.  Maksh. 

Mosaic  Golda  Applied  to  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  called  or  molu  (see  Ormolit)  ;  and  to  a  bisulphide  of 
tin,  prepared  by  heating  to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  12 
parts  tin,  6  parts  mercury,  6  parts  aal-ammoniac,  and  1 
parts  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  remaina  behind  as  brilliant 
gold-oolorod  scales,  and  is  employed  to  coat  surfaces  in 
imitation  of  gilding,  etc.  Hixrt  Wubtz. 

Mos'aleni,  tp.  of  Dubuquo  eo.,  la.  Pop.  972. 
Mosasau'ria,  a  group  of  extinct  reptiles  [from  Hon- 
soiii'iu,  an  extinct  genus  of  marine  reptiles,  first  discovered 
in  1780  in  the  upper  chalk  of  St.  Pietersberg,  near  Mae»- 
trioht  in  Holland,  on  the  Mease  River,  hence  the  name, 
]  meaning  "lizard  of  the  Meuse"].  The  first  known  species 
•  was  called  MoeataurHt  Hofmanni,  and  the  crnnium  was  five 
I  feet  in  length.  A  few  other  species  have  been  found  in  the 
I  Cretaceous  of  England  and  Europe,  but  their  remains  are 
much  more  abundant  in  the  deposits  of  that  age  on  this 
oontinent,  ond  among  these  two  families  of  several  genera 
have  been  recognized.  They  agree  in  having  an  elongated 
and  serpent-like  body,  which  was  more  or  Iec»  protected  by 
osseous  dermal  plates  of  various  forms  and  usually  imbri- 
cate arrangement.  The  jaws  were  powerful  and  well 
armed  with  sharp  conical  teelb,  which  were  nnkyloscd  by 
their  bases  with  the  jaws,  and  occurred  also  on  the  palatine 
bones  in  the  roof  of  the  month.  The  two  rami  of  the 
lower  jaw  were  united  at  the  extremity  only  by  cartilage, 
as  in  the  serpcnta,  and  a  farther  provision  for  the  wide 
distension  of  the  mouth  was  affordral  by  a  joint  in  the  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  base  of  the  splcnial  element.  The 
other  bones  of  the  skull  had  much  resemblance  to  those 
of  existing  lizards.  The  vertebras  were  concave  in  front 
and  convex  behind.  Those  of  the  neck  were  few,  and  the 
anterior  of  these  had  usually  a  short  conical  bone  articu- 
lating with  the  lower  surface  of  the  centrum.  In  the  pos- 
terior cervicals  this  hypapophysis  was  united  with  the  cen- 
trum, and  gradually  disappeared.  The  scapula  and  oora- 
eoid  were  flattened  bones,  the  latter  deeply  emarginate  in 
some  of  the  genera.  The  ischium  and  pubis  were  more 
slender,  and  the  ilium  had  a  rod-like  shaft,  probab'y  at- 
tached by  cartilage  to  some  of  the  pelvic  vertebrae,  as  there 
was  no  true  sacrum.  The  limbs  were  in  the  form  of  pad- 
dles with  five  digital,  each  having  from  four  to  six  phalanges. 
The  families  now  known  are  the  Mosassuridie  and  the  Ed- 
estosauridee.  In  the  former  the  aygosphenal  articulation 
of  the  vertebras  was  wanting  or  rudimentary  ;  in  the  letter 
it  was  well  developed,  as  in  modern  snakes  and  iguanas. 
The  better  known  genera  of  the  first  family  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Moeatnnmt,  in  which  the  palatine  bones  were  united 
on  the  middle  line,  and  the  chevrons  were  co-oaaified  with 
the  tail  vertebrae ;  Lindon,  with  the  palatines  vertical, 
separated  throughout  their  length  ;  the  teeth  smooth  and 
compressed ;  chevrons  articulating  with  the  caudal  verte- 
brae ;  Bnptotaurve,  without  articulating  hypapophysea  on 
the  cervical  vertebrae;  Leetntaunu,  with  tne  premazilla 
forming  a  abort  obtuse  muzzle;  quadrate  bone  large,  with 
a  large  posterior  hook  ;  coracoid  deeply  emarginate  ;  ante- 
rior paddle  much  larger  than  the  posterior ;  chevrons  ar- 
ticulated ;  lastly,  Tylotaurue,  with  the  premaxillae  united 
into  an  elongated,  cylindrical  muzzle;  quadrate  with  a 
short  posterior  hook  ;  hind  and  fore  "paddles  nearly  equal 
in  size ;  chevrons  articulated.  Of  the  second  family,  Bde»~ 
toeaurni  had  the  tail  long  and  serpent-like;  chevrons  co- 
ossifled ;  quadrate  small,  with  the  internal  angle  produced. 
The  palatine  teeth  were  pleurodont  in  the  anterior  half  of 
the  series,  and  in  the  posterior  portion  had  the  outer  den- 
tal margin  protected  by  a  low  parapet  of  bane.  The 
united  prcmaxillse  formed  a  short,  obtusely -pointed  muzzle. 
The  anterior  paddle  was  larger  than  the  posterior.  In  (•<<- 
datlee  the  palatines  were  distinct  exeept  at  their  anterior 
extremities,  and  bore  a  long  series  of  teeth,  according  to 
Prof.  Cope,  but  the  genus  is  not  certainly  known  except 
from  a  single  vertebra.  More  than  fifty  species  of  Moso- 
sanria  have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  North 
America.  About  fifteen  of  these  are  from  Now  Jersey, 
half  a  dozen  from  the  Oulf  deposits,  and  the  remainder 
from  Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the  West.  Moeaeaunu 
princepe,  from  New  Jersey,  was  probably  73  feet  in  length, 
and  Tulotannit  dgepelor,  from  Kansas,  scarcely  less  gigan- 
tic. These  huge  reptiles,  with  their  long  heads,  widely 
opening  jaws,  strong  sharp  teeth,  and  elongated  bodies 
protected  by  bony  plates,  must  hare  resembled  the  fabled 
sea-serpents  of  modern  navigators.  0.  C.  Mabsb. 

llfo8aaaar'idie,afamily  of  reptiles.  (SecMosASAORiA.) 
IWoscheles'  (Ioxaz).  b.  at  Prague  May  .10.  1794;  d.at 
Ticipsic  Mar.  10,  1870.     His  father  was  a  Jewish  banker. 
He  studied  first  with  F.  D.  Weber,  director  of  the  con- 
servatory, afterwarda  with  Albreohtsberger  and  Balieri ; 
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went  to  Paris  in  1820,  bat  after  a  short  residenoe  of  one 
year  repaired  to  London,  wliere  ho  remained  twenty-five 
years.  In  1846,  after  a  period  of  professional  travel  in 
France  and  Germany,  he  established  himself  in  Leipsio ; 
was  made  director  of  the  oonserratory  there,  and  exerted 
great  influence  on  the  musical  education  and  taste  of  his 
time.  Thalberg  and  Mendelssohn  were  his  pupils,  the 
only  two  who  by  general  admission  surpassed  their  master. 
Previous  to  them  Moscheles  ranked  with  the  most  eminent, 
even  with  Hummel  and  Kalkbrenner.  Moscheles  was  a 
composer  of  sonatas,  concertos,  fantasias,  variations,  and 
studies  for  the  piano.  His  contributions  to  the  method  of 
the  pianoforte  are  considered  important.  His  translation 
from  the  German  of  Schindler's  Lift  of  Beethoven  is  well 
known.  His  own  Life  was  edited  by  his  wife,  in  2  vols. 
(Leipsic,  1872-73  j  London,  1873).     0.  B.  Frothihshak. 

Moseh'inte  [from  Motehm,  the  name  of  the  only  living 
genns],  a  sub-family  of  the  family  Cervidu,  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  horns  in  the  males  as  well  as  females, 
and  the  great  development  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the 
npper  jaw  in  the  males.  To  it  have  been  referred  by  late 
systematic  authors  two  genera — viz.  Moeckut  and  Hydro- 
potee.  The  former  was  long  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
peculiar  family  (Moschidss),  with  which  were  associated 
the  representatives  of  a  very  different  group  (Tragulidae), 
because  they  agreed  with  that  genus  in  toe  absence  of 
horns  and  the  development  of  the  upper  canines.  Al- 
though thas  agreeing  in  superilcial  characters,  the  two 
types  are,  however,  widely  distinguished  in  many  others. 
(See  XRAart,iD£.)  The  two  genera  retained  in  the  sub- 
family are  by  no  means  very  closely  related  to  each  other, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  group  is  a  natural  one.  The 
anatomy  of  the  musk-deer  has  recently  (1875)  been  ex- 
amined by  Prof.  Flower.  He  finds  that  although  the  ani- 
mal is  essentially  a  deer,  it  offers  a  few  peculiar  characters, 
and  indicates  a  low  and  generalised  form  derived  from  the 
common  stock  of  Bovidse,  Giraffidee,  and  Cervidse,  but  with 
the  closest  relations  to  the  last.  The  musk-deer  (Motchut 
matchifonu)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountainous  wooded 
districts  of  Thibet  and  China,  where  it  lives  mostly  in  a 
solitary  state  except  in  the  autumn.  It  is  about  the  site 
I  of  a  six-months' old  Virginia  deer.  The  musk,  from  which 
'  the  name  of  the  animal  is  taken,  is  only  secreted  in  the 
male ;  it  has  the  consistence  of  honey,  is  of  a  brownish- 
red  color,  and  is  developed  in  an  oval  sac  situated  on  the 
median  line  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  navel  and  the 
orifice  of  the  prepuce ;  the  sac  is  flat  on  its  adherent,  but 
covered  with  hair  on  its  free,  surface ;  in  the  mature  male 
it  is  about  three  inches  in  length  by  somewhat  less  than 
two  inches  in  width.  When  the  musk  is  dry  it  is  almost 
solid  and  granular,  and  is  unctuous  to  the  touch.  For- 
merly, it  was  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  for  the  nervooa  and 
I  vascular  systems,  and  was  given  in  doses  of  from  8  to  15 
grains.  It  is  now,  however,  very  little  used.  The  other 
species  of  the  family  {Hydropote*  inermit)  is  found  on  the 
islands  of  the  Yang-Tsie  in  China,  where  it  lives  in  droves 
and  is  very  prolific,  and,  it  is  reported,  as  many  as  six 
foetuses  have  been  found,  in  an  exceptional  case,  in  one 
female.  Thbo.  Oill. 

Mos'cbna^  a  Qreek  bueolie  poet,  b.  at  Syracuse ;  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
Of  his  works,  fonr  entire  idyls,  three  small  fragments, 
and  an  epigram  are  still  extant,  generally  published  in 
connection  with  those  of  Bion,  who  was  his  friend  and 
probably  his  teacher.  There  is  an  edition  by  Manso 
(Leipsio,  1807). 

Mosciano  Sant'  An'gelo,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Teramo,  charmingly  situated  about  4  miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  with  an  industrious  population,  in  1874, 
of  6359. 

JHosco'so  de  AWara'do,  de  (Lris),  b.  at  Badajoi, 
Spain,  in  1509 ;  was  a  oaptain  under  the  brothers  Pisarro 
in  the  conquest  of  Peru;  acoompanied  his  relative,  the 
adelantado  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  In  his  conquest  of  the 
provinces  of  Northern  Peru  1534 ;  returned  to  Spain  with 
great  wealth,  most  of  which  was  soon  dissipated ;  united 
with  Hernando  de  Soto  in  his  expedition  for  the  conquest 
!  of  Florida  1538;  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  expe- 

dition on  the  death  of  Soto,  June  20,  1542;  conducted  the 
remnant  of  his  followers  to  Mexico  1543;  accompanied  the 
viceroy  Mendoza  to  Pern  1551,  and  d.  there  about  1561. 

Mog'cow,  government  of  Central  Russia,  watered  by 
the  rivers  Moskva  and  Kliazma.  Area,  12,552  square 
miles.  Pop.  1,678,784.  Its  surface  is  an  almost  level 
plain,  consisting  of  a  clayey  or  sandy  soil,  not  very  fer- 
tile. The  government  is  the  most  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing part  of  Russia.  Whole  villages  are  often  engaged  in 
the  mannfocture  of  one  single  article — cloth,  silk,  brocade, 
paper,  pins,  glass,  mirrors,  etc. — ond  the  manufacture  of 
many  articles  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
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Limestone  and  marble  are  quarried  and  extensively  used 
for  building  purposes. 

MOSCOW)  the  second  capital  of  the  Russian  empire, 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting  cities  in  the 
world,  is  situated  in  lat.  55"  45'  N.,  Ion.  37"  33'  E.,  400 
miles  by  railway  S.  E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  hilly,  fertile, 
well-cultivated,  and  beautiful  district  on  the  navigable 
river  Moskva,  and  presents,  when  seen  from  the  Sparrow 
Hills  on  its  southern  outskirts,  a  most  picturesque  and 
original  view,  half  Asiatic  and  half  European,  its  thou- 
sand gilded  and  brightly  colored  spires  and  domes  in  old 
Byzantine  stylo  rising  beside  palaces  and  public  buildings 
of  the  modern  French  and  Italian  Renaissance,  and  over- 
crowded quarters  with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  after  the 
Oriental  fashion,  alternating  with  broad,  open  boulevards, 
after  the  Parisian  model.  Its  circumference  is  23  milci, 
including  numerous  large  gardens,  ponds  and  lakes,  and 
extensive  ploasure-gronnds,  and  it  consists  of  five  different 

Sarts :  I.  Kremlin,  the  central  part  of  the  city,  occupies  a 
ill  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Moskva,  is  surrounded  by 
heavy  stone  walls  surmounted  with  towers,  and  consists  of 
churches,  palaces,  and  public  buildings,  which  seen  from 
some  distance  seem  to  form  one  gigantic  but  bewilderingly 
fantastic  pile.  Besides  the  palaces  of  the  czar,  the  patri- 
arch, and  the  holy  synod,  the  arsenal  with  its  splendid 
trophy  of  875  cannons  abandoned  by  Napoleon  in  1812, 
the  treasury,  and  other  public  buildings,  here  arc  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Assumption,  in  which  the  czars  are  crowned, 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  gorgeously  decorated 
with  columns  of  porphyry  and  jasper,  with  the  floor  paved 
with  agates  and  carnelians,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
costly  mosaics;  the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  in  which  the 
czars  before  Peter  the  Great  are  buried :  the  tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  270  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  gilded  dome  37 
feet  high,  and  containing  thirty-two  bells;  the  Kolokol, 
the  largest  bell  in  the  world,  weighing  448,000  pounds,  is 
placed  on  a  pedestal  close  by.  II.  Kitaigorod,  or  the 
''  Chinese  city,"  to  the  E.  of  the  Kremlin,  also  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates,  is  the  seat  of  the  trade 
of  the  city,  and  contains  extensive  bazaars  crowded  with 
buyers  and  sellers  from  Tartary,  Persia,  Germany,  and 
France.  Here  is  the  Petrovakoi  cathedral,  properly  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  chapels  joined  together.  III.  Beloi- 
gorod,  or  the  "  white  city,"  because  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  whitish  stone,  encircles  the  Kremlin  and  Kitaigorod 
on  three  sides,  and  has  many  broad  and  elegant  streets. 
Here  are  the  palaces  of  the  governor  and  the  nobility,  the 
university  with  its  extensive  buildings,  several  immense 
monasteries,  the  foundling  hospital,  the  theatres,  the  post- 
office,  and  other  government  houses,  and  the  famous  drill- 
house,  560  feet  long  and  158  feet  wide,  the  roof  resting 
on  the  outer  walls  alone :  during  winter  it  is  heated  by 
numerous  stoves,  and  affords  ample  room  to  drill  for  2000 
infantry  or  1000  cavalry.  IV.  Zemlianoigorod,  or  the 
"  earthen  city,"  because  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  wall,  which  now  has  been  transformed  into  prom- 
enades. Lastly,  v.,  the  Slobodi,  or  suburbs.  In  these 
two  parts  of  the  city  splendid  mansions  and  magnificent 
monasteries,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  surrounded  with  large 
and  beautiful  gardens,  alternate  with  clusters  of  shanties, 
in  which  the  working-people  live,  and  with  great,  bustling 
manufacturing  establishments ;  large  tracts  of  waste  land 
and  commons  are  also  found  here.  Among  the  400  places 
of  worship  which  the  city  contains  there  are  chapels  for  , 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  other  Christian  de- 
nominations ;  also  synagogues,  and  even  mosques.  The 
university  was  founded  in  1755)kand  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Connected  with  it  are  a  library  of  150,000  volumes, 
a  printing  establishment,  a  zoological  and  mineralogical 
museum,  a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  an  anatom- 
ioal  theatre,  and  several  soientiflo  associations  of  high 
standing.  Besides  general  schools  of  different  grades,  the 
city  also  contains  special  educational  institutions — ecclesi- 
astical seminaries,  military  schools,  an  academy  of  art,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  schools — and  its  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  numerous  and  good.  It  has  water-communioation 
with  the  Baltic,  the  Black,  the  White,  and  the  Caspian  seas, 
and  it  Is  connected  with  St.  Petersburg,  Nizhneo  Novgorod, 
Taganrog,  and  Warsaw  by  rail.  Thus,  it  has  become  a 
commercial  centre  of  great  importance,  and  carries  on  an 
immense  trade  in  tea,  com,  fur,  skins,  tallow,  metals,  and 
its  own  productions.  It  is  the  first  manufacturing  place 
in  Russia,  and  its  factories  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  silver,  and 
other  metals  employ  between  30,000  and  40,000  men. 

Moscow  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  it  became  the  capital  of  the  rising  empire  and 
the  residence  of  the  grand  duke  of  Moscow.  In  1712, 
Peter  the  Great  transferred  the  capital  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  Moscow,  being  a  sacred  city  in  the  Russian 
creed,  continued  to  stand  as  the  first  city  in  the  estimation 
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of  the  Russian  nation.  It  vbs  tho  winter  residence  of  the 
Russian  nobility,  and  by  its  commerce  and  industry  it  grew 
rich.  In  1812  it  had  9158  houses  and  252,609  inhabitants. 
Napoleon,  however,  when  he  entered  it  (Sept.  15,  1812), 
found  hardly  12,000  people  in  the  city ;  the  rest  had  fled, 
carrying  away  with  them  all  the  treasures  and  legal  docu- 
ments. From  the  I4th  to  the  21st  of  September  a  horrible 
conflagration  raged,  and  compelled  Napoleon  to  abandon 
the  city ;  only  2626  houses  wore  left  standing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  city  was  soon  rebuilt;  it  had  166,515  inhabitants 
in  1816,  348,562  in  1838,  611,970  in  1871. 

Clehkns  Petebseit. 

MoBCOW,  poet-tp.  of  Sanford  oo.,  Ala.    Fop.  855. 

Moacow,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Muscatine  eo.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Paciflo  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  346 ; 
of  tp.  1033. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Hickman  oo.,  Ky.,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  R.  R.     Pop.  350. 

Moscow,  tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Ho.,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Kcnnebeo,  30  miles  above  Norridgewock.     Pop.  528. 

Moscow,  pest-tp.  of  Hillsdale  eo.,  Mich.    Pop,  1223. 

Moscow,  post-tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Hinn.     Pop.  592. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Leicester  tp.,  Livingston  oo.,  N.  T. 
Pop.  245. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Clermont  eo.,  0., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  30  miles  above  Cincinnati.     Pop.  443. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Madison  tp.,  Luieme  co..  Pa.,  on 
the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  Lumber  is 
manufactured  here,  and  it  is  a  place  of  resort  for  sportsmen. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Bell  oo.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Somerville 
branch. 

Moscoiir,  post-tp.  of  Iowa  eo..  Wis.    Pop.  955. 

Mosdok',  town  of  Russia,  in  tho  Caucasus,  on  the  Te- 
rek, in  a  somewhat  unhealthy  locality,  but  has  extensive 
silk  and  wine  cultivation.     Pop.  11,000. 

Mose'Iey  (Hkxrt),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  h.  in  England 
about  1802 ;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
with  high  honors  1826 ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land 1828;  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy at  King's  College,  London,  1831-45,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  popular  oduoation,  and  one  of  tho 
first  inspectors  of^ schools  appointed  by  government  j  author 
of  Leciuret  on  Aftronomy  (1847),  Mechanical  Principles  of 
Eaijineering  and  Architecture  (1842),  which  is  a  textbook 
at  West  Point,  and  of  several  other  works ;  became  canon 
of  Bristol  1853 ;  chaplain  to  the  queen  1855.  D.  at  Olves- 
ton  Jan.  20,  1872. 

Moseley  Hall,  tp.  of  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2627. 

Moselle',  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  Vosges  at  an 
elevation  of  2260  feet,  and  Sows  with  a  tortuous  oonrso 
of  330  miles  through  France,  Belgium,  Lazembourg,  and 
Rhenish  Prussia,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine  at  Coblenti.  Its 
broad  valley  is  covered  with  vines,  celebrated  for  the  light, 
delicious  wine  they  yield. 

Moselle,  tp.  of  Sheboygan  oo..  Wit.,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan.    Pop.  1088. 

Mo'senthal  (Salomox  Hehhanx),  b.  Jan.  14,  I82I,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  at  Cassel,  in  the  Pmssian  province  of 
Hesse ;  studied  at  Marburg,  and  received  in  1851  a  posi- 
tion in  tho  Austrian  government  at  Vienna.  Of  his  many 
dramas,  two — Deborah  (1850)  and  Sonnenwendhof  {1S5&) — 
have  been  translated  into  English,  Danish,  Hungarian,  and 
Italian,  and  represented  with  great  success. 

Mo'ses  [Heb.  TWO,  Mothek ;  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
Moynet ;  Egyp.  Meuou;  Coptic,  3foN«&e]  signifies  "  he  who 
has  been  drawn  out  of  the  water,"  and  refers  to  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  his  birth  as  told  in  Exodus — how  the  Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh  had  ordered  that  all  the  males  among  the 
Jewish  children  should  be  drowned;  how  Jochebed,  tho 
wife  of  Amram,  succeeded  in  concealing  her  infant  for 
three  months;  how  she  then  put  him  in  a  basket  of  papy- 
rus, placed  the  basket  among  the  rushes  of  the  Nile,  and 
set  his  sister,  Miriam,  to  watch  from  afar;  how,  finally, 
tho  king's  daughter  found  tho  child,  was  struck  with  its 
beauty,  determined  to  adopt  it,  and  sent  Miriam  to  fetch  a 
Hebrew  nurse,  who  was  Jochebed.  For  the  history  of 
Moses  there  are  several  other  sources  besides  the  Bible. 
There  is  an  Egyptian  tradition  (Manetho),  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Midrasn),  Philo,  and  Josephus,  and  a  Mussulman 
tradition  in  the  Koran.  Tho  tradition,  however,  contains 
comparatively  very  little  which  is  not  simple  elaboration 
and  exaggeration  of  tho  account  given  in  tne  Pentateuch, 
and  it  has  generally  a  legendary  character.  The  name  of 
Moses  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  history.  He  organized  the 
Hebrew  people ;  he  formed  the  Hebrew  character;  and  the 
influence  which  the  Hebrew  nation  has  exercised  on  the 


eiviliiation  of  mankind,  by  being  through  many  centuries 
the  bearer  of  the  monotheistic  idea,  can  hardly  bo  over- 
estimated. According  to  Ex.  ii.  10,  Moses  was  adopted 
by  the  king's  daughter,  and  according  to  Acts  vii.  22.  he 
was  initiated  in  all  the  secret  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood ;  but  the  Bible  tells  nothing  of  his  youth  from 
nis  adoption  by  the  princess  to  the  diay  when  he  slew  an 
Egyptian  overseer  for  his  barbarous  treatment  of  a  Jewish 
slave.  He  had  then  to  flee  from  Egypt,  and  lived  for  many 
years  in  Midian  with  Jethro  the  priest,  whose  daughter  be 
married  and  whose  flocks  he  tended.  Having  been  called 
to  free  his  brethren  from  the  slavery  in  which  they  liveii, 
he  returned  to  Egypt,  but  at  first  he  was  received  by  bis 
countrymen  with  suspicion,  and  by  the  Egyptians  with  con- 
tempt. Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  his  mission,  leading 
tho  Jews  across  the  Red  Sea  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
The  first  part  of  the  task  was  thus  accomplished ;  the  n- 
maining,  however,  proved  still  more  difficult.  For  msny 
generations  the  Jews  had  lived  in  the  most  abject  thral- 
dom  ;  they  had  lost  all  feeling  of  independence  and  self- 
confidence,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  race  were  con- 
taminated and  perverted,  instead  of  having  been  developed 
into  a  national  character ;  they  were  utterly  nnflt  for  the 
conquest  of  a  country,  for  the  organiiation  of  a  state,  and 
for  tho  part  they  were  destined  to  play  in  history.  Ac- 
cording to  the  biblical  narrative  (in  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  book  of  Acts),  Moses  was  44  years  old  when  he  fled 
into  Arabia,  80  when  he  led  the  march  to  Sinai,  and  120 
when  he  died  on  Mount  Nebo.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Hebrew  people,  during  their  forty  years  of  penal  wander- 
ing in  toe  desert,  took  on  the  religious  and  moral  ebs- 
racter  which  enabled  them  to  begin  their  career  in  Pales- 
tine. (For  the  legislation  of  Moses  see  Warburton's  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Motet  (1737,  1741,  1788);  Spencer,  Dt 
Legibut  Hebrteomm  liitualibut  (1685);  Witsius,  Egyptian 
(1683);  Michaelis,  Motaitchet  Recht  (1770-75);  and  Ssol- 
schUtz,  Motaitchet  Seeht  (1846, 1848).) 

Moshan'noB  Creek,  a  stream  wUoh  constitute!  a 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Centre  and  Clearfield  co«., 
Pa.  It  flows  N.  E.  into  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susqaehannb 
Its  valley  contains  valuable  beds  of  semi-bitominons  coal, 
now  extensively  wrought. 

Mos'heim,  von  (Johaxn  Lorenz),  b.  at  LUbeek,  Ger- 
many, Oct.  9,  1694 ;  was  theological  professor  at  Ilelm- 
stildt  1723-47 ;  became  in  1747  professor  at  OSttingen  and 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  d.  there  Sept.  9,  17j5. 
An  able  preacher  and  historian,  his  works  are  of  great 
permanent  value.  The  chief  are  Inttitutiona  lUttorix  Er- 
eleiiattiem  (1726-39)  and  De  rebut  Chrittianomm  ante  Can- 
ttantinnm  (1753). 

Moskwa,  Battle  of  the.    See  Bobodixo. 

Hosinee,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marathon  oo..  Wis.,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River.     Pop.  334. 

Mosqne  [Arab,  metjid,  the  "place  of  bowing"  in 
prayer],  a  Mohammedan  temple  of  worship.  It  ntnally 
consists  of  a  series  of  porticoes  surrounding  an  open  court. 
having  in  its  centre  trees  and  a  fountain  for  ablutions. 
The  architectural  character  is  usually  peculiar ;  the  dome 
(of  Byzantine  origin),  the  minaret  (originally  the  Christitn 
campanile,  in  which,  however,  the  muezzin's  cry  takes  the 
place  of  the  forbidden  bell),  and  the  arched  gateway  are 
usual  peculiarities,  but  the  local  modifications  in  the  st^le 
of  mosques  are  nnmerona.  Lamps,  arabesques,  and  pas- 
sages from  the  Koran  take  the  place  of  paintini^a  and 
statues.  None  may  enter  save  with  unshod  feet.  The  con- 
gregations are  usually  composed  of  males  only.  There  are 
sometimes  schools,  dispensaries,  and  hospitals  wiUiin  the 
mos<}ae.  Mohammed  nimsdf  built  the  first  mosque  at 
Medina. 

Mosqne'ra  (Ruv  6ARCi'A),b.in  Spain  in  1501;  accom- 
panied Sebastian  Cabot  in  his  voyage  in  tho  Spanish  ser- 
vice to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  1526;  discovered  Paraguay, 
from  which  he  brought  specimens  of  silver ;  was  left  bj 
Cabot  in  oharge  of  the  oolony  of  Espiritu  Santo ;  narrowly 
escaped  massacre  by  the  Indians ;  established  himself  at 
Capo  Santa  Maria  on  the  ooast  of  Brazil,  and  subsequently 
on  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  after  defeating  the  Portu- 
guese, and  in  1535  joined  Pedro  de  Mendoza  in  fonndinj 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  ho  d.  abont  1555.  The  influential 
family  of  Mosquera  in  Colombia,  which  has  furnished  dur- 
ing the  present  century  several  presidents,  generals,  min- 
istors,  and  bishops,  is  said  to  traee  its  descent  from  the 
navigator. 

Mosqni'tO  [Sp.,  dim.  from  Lat  miuea,  a  "  fly  "]•  * 
name  given  to  many  biting  and  blood-sucking  dipterous 
insects,  mostly  of  the  family  Culioids,  and  of  tho  genera 
CiUejr,  Anophelet,  Corethra,  and  many  others.  Tho  female 
insects  alone  bite,  or  rather  thrust  into  the  flesh  their  awl- 
like  bristles,  massed  together  into  a  tube,  through  which 
they  draw  the  blood.    The  number  of  these  insects  and  the 
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dutrus  they  ocouion  are  very  great,  not  only  in  hot 
countries,  hot  iu  aome  cold  ones,  like  Lapland  and  Labra- 
dor. The  use  of  mosquito-netting,  the  kindling  of  dense 
smokj  fires,  and  the  application  of  tar,  pennyroyal  oil,  or 
decoction  of  fererfevr  to  the  skin,  all  hare  some  effect  in 
protecting  the  person  from  their  attacks.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  they  really  poison  the  wound  which  they 
inflict.  The  larree  of  mosquitoes  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  food  of  fishes.     (See  O.sat.) 

Mosqaito,  tp.  of  Christian  co.,  111.     Pop.  1270. 

Mosqnito  Coast,  or  Mosqnitia,  a  territory  of  Cen- 
tral America,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins 
or  endfl.  and  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  lies  between  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras,  extending  along  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  but  its  boundaries  are  not  well  defined ;  its 
ar«a  is  Tarioosly  estimated  at  15,000,  25,000,  and  3t,000 
aqaare  miles.  Its  inhabitants,  numbering  about  10,000, 
are  mostly  aboriginal  Indians,  whose  chief  calls  himself 
king  of  Mosquitia.  The  country  was  under  English  pro- 
tection until  1859,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Honduras,  which 
in  I860  handed  it  over  to  Nicaragua;  it  is  now  claimed  by 
New  Oranada. 

Moss,  tp.  of  Colnmbia  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  346. 

Moss  Agate*    See  Mocha  Stoxe. 

Mosses  [Lat.  mutcnt  (or  in  the  plural  i7iH«ri) ;  Ger. 
Moot  (pi.  Moaie)],  a  natural  order  of  low,  tufted  aorogenous 
plants  arising  from  a  filamentous  (rarely  persistent)  pro- 
thallus,  with  a  stem  and  distinct  leaves,  producing  spore- 
cases,  which  usually  open  by  a  terminal  lid  and  contain 
simple  spores  alone.  Inflorescence  (as  in  the  Phanerogamia) 
synoeoious,  monoecious,  dioecious,  or  polygamous.  The  male 
inflorescence  consists  of  authei-idiaf  periyoHia — small,  usu- 
ally oblong-cylindrical  bodies,  opening  at  their  apex  at 
maturity  for  the  emission  of  their  contents,  consisting  of  a 
mucous  liquid  filled  with  the  very  minute «^eriii-ceZ/«,  which 
contain  singly  the  tpermatotoidt — filiform-clavate  biciliate 
spirally  involute  bodies,  endowed  with  spontaneous  motion 
(produced  by  their  vibratile  cilise),  and  resembling  Infu- 
«oria,  or  more  nearly  the  spermatozoa  of  animals.  The 
antheridia  are  usually  intermixed  with  hyaline  articulated 
filaments,  or  paraphytet,  and,  with  these,  are  commonly 
enclosed  by  the  perigonial  leaven  in  a  small  bud-like  {yemmi- 
fomi)  or  disk-like  (^t«cV/brm)  flower.  Their  ofiice  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  pollen-grains  in  the  Phanerogamia.  The 
female  inflorescence  consists  of  pulillidia,  urchegonia — 
small  narrow,  flask-shaped  bodies  (resembling  the  pistils  of 
the  Phanerogamia),  also  variable  in  number,  mixed  with 
paraphyses  and  surrounded  with  leaves  of  peculiar  form 
Ipertcktetial  lenvct).  The  archcgonium  (seldom  more 
than  one  in  a  flower  maturing)  consists  of  an  inner  (at 
first  invisible)  portion  (yemicii),  which  after  fertilisation 
becomes  the  fruit,  and  an  outer,  at  length,  membranous 
portion,  which  ruptures  early  near  the  base  ;  its  upper  part 
IS  almost  always  carried  up  on  the  apex  of  the  growing 
fruit,  and  becomes  the  calypira,  while  its  lower  part  is  the 
vaginula,  which  partly  encloses  and  partly  is  ooalesoent 
with  the  base  of^the  fmit. 
The  calyptra  is  terminated 
by  a  long  and  narrow  fun- 
nel-mouthed tube  (nlijte) ; 
if  it  splits  on  one  side,  it  is 
dimidiate  or  cncullf/onn  ;  if 
not,  mitri/orm.  The  fruit 
consists  of  a  pedicel  (««/«), 
naually  thread-form  and 
considerably  elongate], 
arising  from  the  base  of  the 
interior  of  the  archegon- 
ium;  on  its  apex  is  borne 
the  capsule  (theca),  which 
is  rarely  indehiseent  or  split 
lengthwise  by  four  or  eight 
valves,  but  usually  opens 
by  a  lid  {operculum) ;  with- 
in or  beneath  the  operculum 
are  commonly  one  or  two 
rows  of  rigid  processes  (col- 
lectively called  the  perit- 
tome),  which  are  almost  al- 
ways some  multiple  of  4; 
those  of  the  outer  row  are 
called  teeth,  those  of  the  in- 
ner row,  cilia  or  procensee, 
their  intermediate  process- 
es, eitioUe;  an  elastic  ring 
of  cells  or  annuliu  nsually  lies  between  the  rim  of  the  cap- 
sule and  operculum  ;  the  theca  contains  the  sac  or  eporan- 
ffixim,  in  wnich  the  seeds  (tporet  or  tpomlet)  are  included 
around  a  central  columella,  which  is,  apparently,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  central  portion  of  the  peaicel  through  the 
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capsule;  the  lower  portion  of  the  capsule  is  contracted  into 
a  eollum,  or  neck,  when  the  sporangium  does  not  reach  to 
its  base;  when  the  pedicel  is  uniformly  enlarged  under  the 
capsule,  it  forms  an  apophgnt ;  when  protuberant  on  one 
side  only,  a  truma.  The  spores  consist  of  an  outer  coat 
{exotpore)  and  an  inner  {endotpore),  containing  usually  an 
oleaginous  or  gummy  substance ;  in  germination  the  inner 
coat  bursts  through  the  outer  at  a  certain  point;  the  pro- 
truding portion  elongating,  and  at  length  ramifying,  forms 
the  proembtyonat  tkallue  {protonenta,  prothallut),  from 
which  the  stems  arise,  usually  a  groat  many  from  the 
thallus  of  a  single  spore.  The  plants  are  also  often  propa- 
gated by  gemmr,  or  buds,  variously  situated.  Stems  short 
and  of  a  soft  cellular  structure,  or  most  frequently  more  or 
less  elongated,  and  then  of  a  more  solid  and  somewhat 
woody  structure,  radioulose  at  the  base,  and,  when  creep- 
ing, also  from  various  points  along  the  under  side,  or 
often  densely  tomentose-radiculose  throughout  their  whole 
length  ;  usually  more  or  less  (often  much)  branched  (the 
branches  proceeding  from  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves) ; 
leafy,  and  besides  sometimes  clothed  with  lacinioi-Iike  scales 
(parapkylta).  Leaves  sessile,  never  lobed  or  parted,  but 
often  serrate  or  spinulosc  on  the  margin,  usually  furnished 
with  a  mid-nerve  (cotla);  the  blade  {lamina)  rarely  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  thickness  of  cells;  surface  smooth 
or  papillose ;  costa  often  parted,  sometimes  lamellated 
above,  but  oflener  furrowed  on  the  lower  side.  Rootlets 
jointed  and  branched,  often  roughened  or  papillose,  rarely 
tuberously  thickened,  and  then  containing  starch,  usually 
colored  (brown,  or  not  infrequently  purple).  Stomata  are 
sometimes  present  in  the  capsule  wall.  Habitation  on 
rocks,  trees,  rotten  wood,  dung  of  animals,  and  on  the  ground 
under  extremely  variable  qualities  and  conditions  of  soil, 
in  almost  every  latitude  and  climate.        CoK  F.  Austin. 

Mossing  Ford,  post-v.  of  Charlotte  co.,  Va.,  on  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.,  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Burke- 
ville  Junction. 

Moss  Troopers,  a  name  applied  in  former  days  to 
the  border-thieves  and  freebooters  who  haunted  the  moeiteit 
or  swamps  of  the  Debatable  Land  between  England  and 
Scotland. 

Mossjr  Creek,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of 
Mossy  Creek  College  (Baptist),  and  is  on  a  stream  of  the 
same  name. 

Mossy  Point,  a  v.  (Moiis  Pof:<T  P.  0.)  of  Jackson  eo., 
Miss.,  6  miles  from  Paseagoula.     Pop.  440. 

Mostaganem',  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Oran, 
carries  on  some  trade,  though  its  harbor  is  shallow,  and  has 
some  manufactures  of  carpets,  coverlets,  woollen  fabrics,  and 
jewelry.     Pop.  7200. 

Mostar',  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Bosnia, 
capital  of  Herregovina,  on  the  Narenta,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  celebrated  Roman  bridge  consisting  of  one 
arch  of  95  feet  span.  The  town  manufactures  knife  and 
sword  blades  ana  fine  silks,  and  the  vicinity  produces  an 
excellent  wine.     Pop.  about  ]S,000. 

Most  Precious  Blood,  Congregation  of  the,  an 
order  of  regular  clerks  (Roman  Catholic)  founded  by  Cas- 

f>ar  Bufaln,  who  d.  in  1837.  They  were  first  introduced 
nto  the  U.  S.  in  1844. 

Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesns,  Congregation  of, 
a  society  of  secular  priests  founded  at  Innspruck  in  1866; 
received  the  papal  approbation  in  the  same  year.  Their 
superior  for  the  U.  S.  resides  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mo'snl,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  eyalet 
of  Mosul,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  It  was  formerly  a  manu- 
facturing place  of  great  importance;  its  fine  cotton  fab- 
rics, called  miuliiit,  were  exported  to  every  European  coun- 
try. Now  its  manufacturing  interest  has  completely  ceased, 
and  European  goods  are  sold  in  its  bazaars.  It  has  im- 
portance only  as  a  station  of  the  transit-trade,  and  even 
as  snob  it  baa  greatly  declined.     Pop.  about  40,000. 

Motaz'ilites  [from  the  Arab,  for  "sectaries"],  called 
also  Kadar^a,  "  free-will  men,"  and  Moattalites,  a 
former  sect  or  body  of  sects  among  the  Mohammedans. 
The  sect  originated  in  Mohammed's  own  days.  Mabad, 
Wasil  ben  Ata,  and  Abul  Hudail  were  its  successive  leaders. 
They  opposed  Mohammed's  fatalism,  and  introduced  phi- 
losophical and  rationalistic  discussion  into  the  Moslem 
schools.  There  sprang  from  this  origin  numerous  soots  or 
schools — the  Jobbaians,  the  Thamamians,  the  Pasharians, 
the  Hashemites,  the  Moidarians,  and  others.  The  sects 
called  Sincere  Brethren  and  Tnie  Friends  were  later  de- 
velopments of  the  Motazilite  movement. 

Motet',  or  Motetto  [It.],  in  music,  a  name  frequently, 
but  somewhat  vaguely,  given  to  certain  compositions,  chiefly 
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of  a  sacred  ebaracter,  which,  though  of  considerable  length, 
are  not  equal  to  the  anthem  in  extent  or  varietj  of  move- 
ment. Formerly,  the  motet  had  the  more  definite  significa- 
tion of  an  elaborate  vocal  composition  in  several  parts,  often 
founded  on  the  words  of  psalms  or  ancient  hymns,  and  dif- 
fering chiefly  in  length  from  an  anthem  or  a  short  mass. 

Moth  [Ang.-Sax.  mogdhe],  a  perfect  insect  of  the  noc- 
turnal Lepidoptcra.  They  are  distinguished  from  butterflies 
and  sphinges  by  the  antennss,  which  are  filiform  or  pectinate 
in  moths,  mostly  knobbed  in  butterflies,  and  enlarged  in 
the  middle  in  the  sphinges.  Moths  are  mostly,  but  not 
always,  nocturnal ;  sphinges  mostly  crepuscular  (flying  by 
twilight) ;  and  butterflies  diurnal.  But  the  sphinges  are 
frequently  known  as  hawk-moths.  Among  the  best  known 
moths  are  the  silkworm  moths  {Bombgx  mori)  and  the 
clothes  moths  ( Tinea  Jlavi/i-onteUa,  T.  tapelzella  or  carpet 
moth,  etc.).  Their  larva}  attack  woollens,  furs,  feathers, 
etc.,  and  more  rarely  cotton  goods.  Goods  which  are  ex- 
posed to  their  ravages  should  be  carefully  shaken  and 
inspected  about  the  first  of  June.  Powdered  black  pepper 
should  be  strewed  under  the  edges  of  carpets.  Spirits  of 
turpentine,  snuff,  tobacco,  camphor,  cedar  chips,  corrosive 
sublimate,  benzine,  and  carbolic  acid  are  among  the  agents 
which  are  useful  in  checking  their  ravages. 

Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  or  Stormy  Petrel  (the 
Tkallatidroma  pelagica),  the  smallest  of  web-footed  birds, 
some  six  inches  long,  and  black.  It  nests  in  clefts  of 
rocks  and  boles  along  the  N.  Atlantic  coast  It  emits 
much  oil  f^om  the  mouth  when  caught,  doubtless  from  the 
fish  with  which  its  stomach  is  filled.  Sailors  look  upon 
this  bird  as  ominous  of  evil,  but  they  all  have  a  supersti- 
tious dread  of  injuring  it.  Many  believe  that  each  one 
contains  the  soul  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner;  others  con- 
sider them  witches.  It  is  often  seen  in  the  most  stormy 
weather,  and  frequently  rests  upon  the  waves.  The  bird 
has  a  disagreeable  smell.  Mother  Carey's  goose  is  the 
giant  fulmer  {Pneellaria  gigantea)  of  the  Pacific. 

Mother-of-Fearl,  a  substance  chiefly  afforded  by  the 
shells  of  the  pearl  oynter  {Me/eagrina  margnritifern),  which 
also  yields  the  greater  part  of  the  pearls  of  commerce.  The 
shells  are  obtained  in  the  Onlf  of  California  at  Panama, 
Cubagua,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Swan  River,  Manila,  the 
Society  Islands,  etc.  Those  from  Manila  are  the  best; 
they  are  of  the  black-lipped  variety.  The  Society  Islands 
furnish  the  silver-lipped  sort,  and  Panama  the  "bullock 
shells."  The  genera  Hal Inii;  Turbo,  etc.  also  furnish  some 
mother-of-pearl.  It  is  principally  used  in  knife-handles, 
shirt-buttons,  for  inlaying,  etc. 

Moth'erwell  (William),  b.  in  Olasgow,  Scotland,  Oct. 
13,  1797;  published  TheI{arpo/JU))/r€wkire(lS\9).Miii- 
ttrehg,  Ancient  and  Modem  (1827),  and  a  volume  of  Poemi, 
Natrativs  and  Lyrical  (18.32).  The  latter  contained  some 
very  fine  ballads  and  lyrics,  especially  Jeanie  itoriton, 
which  acquired  great  popularity.  Motherwell  was  for  some 
years  sheriff-clerk  depute  of  Renfrewshire  and  editor  of 
the  Paisley  Magazine  and  Adreritner,  Ho  took  charge  of 
the  Glasgow  Courier,  a  Tory  journal,  in  18.30,  and  conducted 
it  until  his  death  at  that  city  Nov.  1, 1835.  A  new  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Motherwell's  Poemt  appeared 
in  1847,  accompanied  by  a  memoir,  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  U.  S. 

Moth'erwort,  a  labiate  herb,  the  Leonurwt  cardiaca, 
common  in  the  U.  S.,  though  naturaliied  from  Europe.  It 
is  used  in  domestic  medicine,  and  prised  for  its  sedative 
and  diaphoretic  powers,  which  are  mild  and  safe  in  charac- 
ter.    Its  smell  and  taste  are  strong,  and  not  pleasant. 

Mo'tion  [Lat.  movere,  motnm,  "to  move"]  consists  in 
a  change  of  position  or  place  of  a  point  or  of  a  body,  the 
successive  positions  of  the  point  or  body  forming  its  path 
or  trajectory. 

There  can  be  no  definite  conception  of  the  motion  of  a 
point  or  body  without  reference  of  its  positions  to  some 
other  point  or  body  in  relation  to  which  tne  motion  is  esti- 
mated. On  the  earth's  surface  we  are  accustomed  to  refer 
nearly  all  ordinary  phenomena  of  motion  to  some  point 
which  is  fixed  on  the  earth.  The  motion  of  a  person  walk- 
ing is  unconsciously  referred  to  the  points  on  the  gronnd 
over  which  he  passes;  the  motion  of  a  projectile  is  referred 
to  the  point  at  which  it  receives  the  impulse  which  produces 
its  motion ;  and  the  conception  of  the  motion  of  the  solar 
system  is  possible  only  by  referring  it  to  some  point  or  di- 
rection in  space  towards  which  the  system  as  a  whole  is 
supposed  to  move.  The  fundamental  idea,  therefore,  of  a 
temple  movement  is  that  it  is  relative — i.e.  it  must  have 
reference  to  somepoint  and  some  direction  which  may  be 
supposed  fixed.  The  study  of  the  principles  of  motion 
unconnected  with  the  forces  which  produce  it  constitutes 
a  branch  of  the  science  of  dynamics  to  which  the  name 
kinemaiici  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying  "  motion  ")  has 
been  given. 


Velocity  is  a  term  which  has  reference  to  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion of  a  point  or  body.  In  popular  language  we  speak 
of  motion  as  being  slow  or  swift,  without  attaching  any 
Tery  definite  meaning  to  these  terms,  except  such  as  be- 
longs to  the  particular  movement  under  consideration.  A 
brook  runs  swiftly,  and  an  arrow  flies  swiftly,  but  the 
swiftness  of  running  water  and  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow 
represent  two  very  different  rates  of  motion  ;  and  although 
they  convey  quite  definite  ideas  in  one  sense,  yet  something 
is  still  needed  if  we  wish  to  compare  these  two  motions 
definitely  one  with  the  other.  The  term  velocity  is  used 
in  such  a  comparison,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  water  of 
the  brook  moves  with  a  velocity  of  5  feet  a  second,  and  the 
arrow  with  a  velocity  of  200  feet  a  second,  both  being  re- 
ferred to  points  on  the  earth.  The  term  velocity  is  thns 
employed  to  denote  a  definite  measure  of  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion according  to  some  particular  unit  of  measure.  The 
three  simple  units  of  measure  by  which  natural  phenomens 
are  investigated  are  the  unit  of  force,  the  nnit  of  time,  and 
the  unit  of  distance  or  space.  The  two  latter  are  employed 
in  the  determination  of  velocity ;  and  from  these  two  the 
measure  of  velocity  may  be  obtained — viz.  the  space  meas- 
ured in  units  of  space,  passed  over  by  a  body  in  a  unit  of 
time.  If  a  second  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  time,  the  velo- 
city will  be  the  space  passed  over  by  a  point  or  body  in 
one  second.  In  this  manner  all  velocities  may  be  com- 
pared by  their  measures  in  the  same  units ;  assuming  the 
same  interval  of  time  for  the  unit  of  time,  the  velocities 
of  bodies  in  motion  may  be  compared  definitely  by  the 
spaces  passed  over  in  this  unit  of  time. 

If  the  path  or  trajectory  of  a  point  is  known,  and  its 
velocity  given,  the  elements  of  its  motion  are  thus  com- 
pletely determined.  The  motion  is  said  to  be  anifona  when 
equal  portions  of  the  path  are  passed  over  in  equal  times. 
It  is  varied  when  unequal  portions  of  the  path  are  de- 
scribed in  equal  times.  It  is  uniformly  varied  when  the 
successive  changes  of  velocity,  increasing  or  diminishing, 
take  place  by  equal  increments  or  decrements  in  the  same 
time.  The  laws  of  motion  require,  therefore,  not  only  thst 
the  path  shall  bo  known,  but  that  the  velocity  at  each  point 
of  its  path,  or  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  changes,  shsll 
be  known.  In  uniform  movement  this  law  is  expressed 
algebraically  by  the  expression 
S=^vt, 
or  S=vi+vl; 
in  which  ri  is  the  velocity  which  the  body  has  at  the  point 
of  its  path  from  which  the  space  is  measured ;  v  the  const&nt 
velocity,  and  ( the  time,  in  seconds,  during  which  motion 
has  taken  place  from  the  initial  point.  In  varied  motion 
the  velocity  is  continually  changing,  either  uniformly  or 
otherwise ;  and  to  determine  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  snj 
position  of  its  path  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  law  of 
change.  If  the  velocity  increase  or  diminish  at  a  uniform 
rate,  the  velocity  at  any  instant  (,  measured  fVom  the  in- 
stant  at  which  the  velocity  was  n,  will  her  =  vi  +  alt  in 
which  a  is  a  constant  denoting  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 
velocity,  called  the  acceleration,  and  the  space  deseribed 
will  be  represented  by 

S-Vlt  +  -^. 

If  the  velocity  is  neither  constant  nor  uniformly  varying, 
its  rate  of  variation,  and  the  relation  between  the  spaoe 
and  time,  may  still  be  found  by  the  methods  of  the  differ- 
ential calculus. 

A  point  is  said  to  have  a  motion  of  trantlation  with  ref- 
erence to  another  point  when  the  line  joining  the  two 
points  is  altered  in  length.  It  is  said  to  hare  a  motion  of 
rotation  in  reference  to  another  point  when  the  line  join- 
ing the  two  points  changes  its  direction.  A  point  moving 
in  a  circular  path  has  a  motion  of  rotation  with  reference 
to  the  centre  of  motion,  but  no  motion  of  translation  in 
reference  to  this  centre;  and  a  point  the  trnjeetoiy  of 
which  is  a  straight  line  has  a  simple  motion  of  translation 
with  reference  to  all  points  in  that  straight  line.  The 
measure  of  angular  movement  involves  the  unit  of  time 
and  the  angle  through  which  the  body  turns  in  a  unit  of 
time.  This  angle  is  usually  estimated  by  the  length  of 
the  circular  arc  passed  over  by  a  point  at  the  distance 
unity  from  the  axis,  and  this  length  is  called  the  anjn'or 
velocity.  It  results  from  this  mode  of  measuring  angular 
movement  that  if  a  represent  the  angular  velocity,  then 
the  actnal  velocity  of  a  point  in  the  body  at  the  distance  r 
from  the  axis,  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  its  path, 
will  bo  equal  to  the  angular  velocity  multiplied  by  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  e  =  a  r.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  especially  in  the  study  of  maehines,  it  ii 
often  oonvenient  to  express  the  angular  velocity  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  turns  per  second  of  the  body  about  its 
axis.  If  JV^be  the  nnmber  of  turns  per  second — by  which 
it  is  implied  that  If  may  be  a  fraction  or  a  whole  nnmber 
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— then  a~twN,  utd  «  —  8<r  Jfr  will  be  the  aetnal  Teloeity 
of  a  point  at  the  diatanoe  r  ttom  the  axia  in  the  direction 
of  the  tangent,  v  being  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the 
circa  inference. 

Starting  thus  with  the  general  proposition  that  all 
motion  is  relatire,  the  motion  of  one  point  with  reference 
to  another  ii  nsuallj  composed  of  two  elements — one  a 
change  of  distance,  and  another  a  change  of  angular  posi- 
tion. If  a  change  of  distance  only  takes  place,  the  motion 
of  either  point  referred  to  the  other  is  a  movement  of 
translation ;  if  a  change  of  angle  only  takes  place,  the 
movement  ii  one  of  simple  rotation ;  and  if  both  these 
changes  oeear  simnltaneoualy,  the  movement  is  a  motion 
of  translation  and  rotation  combined.  A  rigid  body  is 
said  to  have  a  motion  of  translation  when  all  points  of  tho 
body  deaoril>e  parallel  lines,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  when 
any  line  of  the  body  changes  its  direction. 

Jielatireand  Comparative  Motiontof  Pointt. — Two  points 
moving  in  the  same  straight  line  have  a  relative  motion 
equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  their  motions  in  reference 
to  a  third  point  in  the  same  line.  If  the  points  move  in 
the  same  direction,  their  relative  motion  will  he  the  differ- 
ence, and  if  in  opposite  directions  the  sum,  of  their  motions 
in  reference  to  the  third  point.  If  the  points  move  with 
the  same  velocity,  the  distance  between  them  will  remain 
invariable  when  they  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  will 
continnally  increase  if  they  move  in  opposite  directions. 
When  two  points  rotate  about  a  third,  the  three  points 
lying  in  the  same  plane,  if  the  two  revolving  points  are 
rigidly  connected,  their  angular  motions  and  velocities 
will  be  the  same  ;  their  compnrntive  motions  will  differ  only 
in  their  tangential  velocities,  which  depend  on  their  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  of  rotation.  Their  relative  motions 
will,  however,  be  found  to  consist  of  a  rotation  about  each 
other  with  the  same  angular  velocity  with  which  they  re- 
volve about  the  common  central  point.  If  two  points  con- 
nected together  by  an  invariable  line  revolve  about  different 
centres,  their  relative  and  comparative  motiont  may  be 
found  by  the  application  of  a  theorem  which  forms  the 
basis  of  nearly  the  whole  theory  of  combination  in  mechan- 
ism— vix. :  If  two  points  are  so  connected  that  their  dis- 
tance apart  remains  invariable,  the  components  of  their 
velocities  along  the  straight  line  joining  them  mnst  be 
equal. 

Compontion  of  Trantlaliont. — If  a  point  move  over  one 
side  of  a  parallelogram,  and  then  over  the  next  adjacent 
side,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  had  moved  along 
the  diagonal— I.  e.  its  relative  motion  with  reference  to  the 
starting-point  will  be  the  same.  The  two  motions  along 
the  sides  are  called  the  components,  and  the  diagonail 
motion  the  resnltant  motion.  It  follows  from  this  that 
any  motion  of  translation  may  be  resolved  into  two  oom- 
ponenta  in  any  two  given  directions  by  construoting  a 
parallelogram  of  which  the  diagonal  is  the  original  motion, 
the  sides  having  the  given  direction.  In  the  same  manner 
the  velocity  of  a  point  in  a  given  direction  may  be  resolved 
into  two  component  velocities  having  given  directions.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  conatruct  a  parallelogram  such  that 
the  diagonal  shall  represent  by  its  length  the  velocity,  and 
the  sides  drawn  in  the  required  direction  will  represent  the 
component  velocities.  If  the  components  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  parallelogram  will  he  a  rectangle. 
ReeolulinH  and  Compontion  of  Rotation*. — The  rotation 
of  a  rigid  body  about  a  given  axis  is  equivalent  to  the  re- 
sultant of  two  component  rotations  al>out  two  axes  parallel 
to  the  given  axis  and  in  the  same  plane,  the  angular  ve- 
locities of  each  of  the  three  rotations  being  proportional  to 
the  distance  between  the  other  two  axes.  .It  follows  from 
this  that  if  two  wheels  revolving  about  their  centres  re- 
main in  contact  with  each  other,  the  point  of  contact  being 
in  the  line  joining  the  centres,  the  angular  velocities  of  the 
wheels  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  their  radii!  This 
proposition  forms  the  basis  of  the  construction  of  spur- 
gearing.  This  kind  of  gearing  illustrates  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  parallel  rotations.  If  one  wheel  be  fixed, 
and  the  other  roll  around  it,  tho  motion  of  any  point  in  tho 
rolling  wheel  about  the  instantaneous  axis  or  pitch-point 
may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  the  rotation  about  the 
axis  of  the  rolling  wheel  and  the  rotation  of  the  axis  of 
the  rolling  wheel  about  the  axis  of  the  fixed  wheel. 

Rotations  may  be  resolved  and  compounded  in  another 
manner.  A  rotation  about  a  given  axis  may  be  regarded 
as  eqniralent  to  two  rotations  about  two  axes  which  inter- 
feet  the  given  axia  at  the  same  point,  the  angular  veloci- 
ties about  each  of  the  three  axes  l>eing  proportional  to  the 
sum  of  tho  angle  between  the  other  two.  This  proposition 
is  the  ImmIs  of  construction  of  bevel  wheels.  If  one  cone 
roll  upon  another  having  the  same  vertex,  the  surfaces  of 
the  two  cones  being  constantly  in  contact  along  an  ele- 
ment, any  point  in  the  rolling  cone  may  be  regarded  as 
having  a  rotation  about  its  own  axis  combined  with  a  ro- 


tation of  this  axis  alwnt  the  axis  of  the  fixed  cone;  or  as 
having  a  simple  rotation  about  the  element  of  contact  aa 
an  instantaneous  axis.  To  find  the  diameters  of  two  bev- 
eled wheels  which  shall  revolve  with  given  angular  veloci- 
ties about  two  intersecting  axes,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
draw  two  lines  intersecting  each  other  and  making  the 
required  angle  between  the  axes.  If,  then,  from  the  point 
of  intersection  distances  be  laid  off  proportional  to  the 
angular  velocities  of  the  wheels  respectively,  the  diagonal 
of  a  parallelogram  constructed  on  these  lines  will  repre- 
sent tne  line  of  contact  of  two  rolling  oones.  Such  a  con- 
struction ma;  be  called  the  parallelogram  of  rotations. 
This  parallelogram  determines  the  relative  diameters  of 
tho  bevel  wheels. 

Helical  or  screw-like  motion  may  be  regarded  as  either 
compounded  of  a  rotation  about  an  axis  and  a  translation 
in  the  direction  of  that  axis,  or  it  may  be  considered  as 
compounded  of  two  rotations  about  two  axes  lying  in  dif- 
ferent planes.  The  latter  proposition  is  illustrated  by  the 
rolling  of  one  hyperboloid  upon  another,  their  surfaces 
being  in  contact  along  the  rignt-Iined  element  which  oon- 
stitutes  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  rolling  hyperboloid. 
Such  hyperboloids  form  the  basis  for  the  construction  of 
skew-bevel  wheels. 

It  follows  from  the  principles  of  the  composition  of  mo- 
tions that  the  most  complex  motion  of  a  rigid  body  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  at  each  instant  to  a  rotation 
abont  an  instantaneous  axis,  and  a  translation  along  that 
axis  combined,  each  point  of  the  body  describing  a  helical 
path. 

The  combination  of  two  motions  of  straight  translation 
transverae  to  each  other  gives  rise  usually  to  curved  tra- 
jectories. If  one  be  a  reciprocating  motion  of  small  ampli- 
tude, and  the  other  a  continuous  motion,  the  curve  takes 
an  undulating  or  wave-like  form.  Harmonic  motion  is  a 
reciprocating  motion  in  a  straight  line,  in  which  the  ve- 
locity at  every  instant  is  equal  to  the  component  parallel 
to  the  straight  line  of  another  point  which  moves  uni- 
formly in  a  circle,  the  amplitude  of  the  reciprocating  mo- 
tion being  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  Tho  motion 
of  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine  would  he  exactly  har- 
monic if  the  connecting-rod  wore  infinite  in  length.  The 
motion  is  approximately  harmonic  in  ordinary  eases  of 
piaton-and-crank  motion. 

The  motions  of  one  curve  rolling  on  another  curve,  or 
one  body  rolling  on  another  body,  present  particular 
cases  of  the  general  proposition  of  the  movement  of  rigid 
bodies,  which  are  not  only  often  observed,  but  which  form 
the  bases  of  useful  applicationa.  The  case  of  a  wheel  roll- 
ing on  another  wheel  has  been  referred  to.  In  this  case 
any  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  rolling  wheel  de- 
scribes about  the  instantaneous  axes  or  point  of  contact  a 
continuona  curve  called  an  epicycloid.  A  cylinder  rolling 
on  a  plane  furnishes  an  example  in  which  a  rotation  is 
combined  with  a  translation  of  the  rotating  body,  the  re- 
sultant motion  of  any  point  in  the  cylinder  being  a  rota- 
tion about  an  instantaneous  axis,  which  is  the  line  of  con- 
tact of  the  cylinder  and  plane.  Any  point  of  the  cylinder 
describes  a  curve  called  a  trochoid,  and  a  point  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  a  curve  called  a  cycloid.  The  crank- 
pin  of  alocomotive  wheel  describes  a  trochoid,  and  a  point 
in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  a  cycloid,  as  the  engine 
moves  along  the  track.  A  point  in  a  plane  rolling  on  a 
cylinder,  or  a  point  in  a  string  unwound  from  a  wheel, 
describes  an  involute  of  the  circle  firom  which  it  ia  un- 
wrapped. 

Tne  motion  of  the  piston  of  a  loeomotire-engine  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  example  of  comparative  and  relative 
motions  of  translation.  In  the  forward  motion  it  acta  as 
the  moving  surface  which  gives  rotation  through  the 
crank  to  the  wheel,  and  in  the  backward  motion  as  a  point 
of  resistance,  the  cylinder  being  pushed  away  from  the 
piston ;  considered  relatively  to  each  other,  the  piston  and 
cylinder  have  precisely  the  same  motions  as  they  would 
have  if  the  locomotive  were  suspended  from  the  earth. 
Considered  with  reference  to  the  earth,  the  cylinder  has  a 
continuous  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  while  the 
piston,  at  one  point  of  each  revolution,  comes  partially  to 
a  state  of  rest  with  reference  to  the  earth.  It  would  come 
to  rest  if  the  crank-pin  were  in  tho  circumference  of  the 
driving-wheel.  When  a  lH>dy  is  spoken  of  as  being  at  rest, 
it  is  understood  only  as  being  at  rest  relatively  to  other 
points,  there  being  no  point  of  absolute  rest  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

It  will  have  become  apparent  f^om  this  very  brief  dia- 
cuasion  of  the  principlea  of  motion  that  the  actual  path  of 
a  material  point  in  space  may  be  the  result  of  a  compli- 
cated series  of  motions.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  infinitesimal  motions  of  vibration  which  the  molecules 
of  bodies  have,  and  which  constitute  the  cause  or  phe- 
nomena of  heat,  a  particle  may  have  a  resnltant  motion 
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which  is  compounded  of  an  almost  nnlimited  number  of 
separate  motions.  Take,  for  instance,  a  point  in  »  pro- 
jectile: it  usually  has  a  motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis 
within  the  body  of  the  projectile ;  it  has  a  parabolic  motion 
with  reference  to  the  earth,  while  it  partakes  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  It  is  thus  made  clearly  evi- 
dent that  in  discussing  motion  it  must  usually  be  restricted 
to  certain  relative  conditions  which  constitute  the  particu- 
lar points  of  any  investigation.  W.  P.  Trowbiiidoe. 

Mo'tions,  a  sort  of  simple  dramatic  exhibition,  gen- 
erally illustrating  some  scriptural  narrative,  the  characters 
being  represented  by  wooden  puppets,  while- the  dialogue 
was  spoken  behind  the  scenes.  In  England  they  prevailed 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Motley  (John  Lothrop),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  Apr.  15,  1814;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  18.31 ; 
studied  at  Qdttingcn  and  Berlin;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1836 ;  became  in  1S41  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; U.  S.  minister  to  Austria  186(V-67;  to  England  1869 
-70.  After  long  and  exhaustive  researches  and  manifold 
preparations  he  published  in  London  in  1858  The  Rite  of 
the  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols.),  which  immediately  attracted 
great  attention  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and  has  been 
translated  into  Oerman,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish.  The 
Ilietory  of  the  United  Netherltuidt  (4  vols.)  followed  from 
1861  to  1868,  and  the  Life  of  John  nan  Barneteld  in  1874, 
with  equal  success.  His  pictures  of  characters,  events,  and 
social  states  are  complete  and  vivid,  and  breathe  in  general 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  truth,  in  spite  of  the  very  decided 
love  and  hatred  with  which  he  paints. 

Mot'mot  [named  from  their  notes],  a  genus  (^fomotu^) 
of  passerine  birds,  usually  assigned  to  the  Coraoiadse, 
although  their  place  in  the  class  of  birds  is  by  no  means 
certain.  They  feed  upon  fruits,  reptiles,  and  other  small 
'  animals,  have  remarkably  brilliant  plumage,  and  inhabit 
tropical  America.    There  are  several  speciea.    (See  Mo- 

HOTIDje.) 

Motril',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Granada,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  exceedingly  fertile  plain  where  vines,  sotton, 
sugar-cane,  and  maize  are  cultivated  with  great  suocesa. 
The  town  itself  is  well  built,  lively,  and  enterprising.  Pop. 
about  13,000. 

Mott  (Oes.  GEngnov),  b.  in  Mercer  oo.,  N.  J.,  in  1822; 
was  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  war :  was  successively  ool- 
onel  of  the  5th  and  6th  Jf.  J.  Vols.  1861-62;  served  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  under  Gen.  McClellan ;  was  wounded 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  made  brigadier-general 
Sept.  7, 1362 ;  commanded  the  2d  New  Jersey  brigade  at 
Chancellorsville,  where  he  was  again  wounded ;  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Gettysburg ;  appointed  brevet  major-general 
Sept.  10,  1864;  commanded  the  2d  division  of  the  4th 
corps  in  the  final  campaign  against  Richmond,  and  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  full  major-general  Doc.  1,  1865. 

Mott  (LrcRETiA  Coffin),  b.  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Jan. 
3,  1793,  of  Quaker  parentage ;  removed  in  1804  to  Boiiton, 
and  in  1809  to  Philadelphia,  where  in  1811  she  married 
James  Mott;  became  in  1817  a  teacher,  and  soon  after  a 
preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  adhered  after  1827  to 
the  Hioksito  party ;  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  (1833) ;  for  many  years 
preached  against  slavery,  war,  and  other  evils,  and  finally 
became  a  leader  in  the  woman-suffrage  movement. 

Mott  ( Valextinr),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
Aug.  20,  1785,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Mott,  an  able  physi- 
cian ;  was  educated  in  New  York,  London,  and  Edinburgh ; 
held  professorships  of  surgery  in  Columbia  College  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  1809-26 
and  1830-40 ;  in  Rutgers  Medical  College  1826-30,  and 
was  professor  of  surgery  and  relative  anatomy  in  the  New 
York  University  Medical  College  1810-60.  Dr.  Mott  was 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  surgical  operators 
of  any  ago  or  country.  The  pupil  of  Cooper,  Boll,  Aber- 
nethy,  and  the  ablest  surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  he  was 
inferior  to  none  of  them  in  practical  skill  or  in  successful 
treatment  after  the  operation.  Though  a  friend  of  con- 
servative surgery,  his  capital  operations  were  counted  by 
thousands.  Among  his  groat  operations  were  the  success- 
ful tying  of  the  primitive  iliac  artery  for  aneurism  (its 
first  performance) ;  the  successful  removal  of  the  right 
clavicle,  with  the  application  of  forty  ligatures;  the  tying 
of  the  innominate  artery  for  aneurism ;  the  resection  of 
two  inches  of  the  deep  jugular  vein;  the  tying  (forty-six 
times)  of  the  common  carotid,  etc.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  valuable  surgical  implements ;  had  wide  fame  as  an  ac- 
eouchenr;  was  a  brilliant  and  able  lecturer;  published  a 
translation  of  Velpeau's  Operative  Sarffen/,  with  large  ad- 
ditions ;  a  volnme  of  travels  in  the  East  (1842),  a  vol- 
ume of  published  clinical  lectures  (IS60),  and  many  pro- 
fessional papers  and  addresses.     He  was  the  recipient  of 


many  foreign  distinctions  and  a  member  of  nameroai 
learned  societies.     D.  in  New  York  Apr,  26, 1863. 

Mot'ta  di  LiTen'za,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Treviso,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Livenia.  This 
place  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  was  not  without  im- 
portance during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  now  an  industri- 
ous and  prosperous  town.     Pop.  in  1874,  5677. 

Motte  (Rebecca  Brewton ),  b.  in  South  Carolina  about 
1740;  married  in  1758  Jacob  Matte,  a  planter,  by  whom 
she  had  six  children ;  was  left  a  widow  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  which  time  she  resided  in  a  fine  mansion  near 
Buck's  Head  Neck,  on  the  Congaree,  which  was  occunied 
by  a  British  garrison  of  150  men  under  Capt.  McPber- 
son,  and  named  Fort  Motte.  This  fort  was  besieged  by 
Marion  and  Lee,  and  set  on  fire  by  shooting  combustibles 
upon  the  roof,  Mrs.  Motto  herself  furnishing  a  fine  East 
Indian  bow  and  bundle  of  arrows  for  the  purpose.  The 
British  then  surrendered,  the  flames  were  extinguished, 
and  Mrs.  Motte  presided  at  a  dinner  to  which  the  officers 
of  both  forces  sat  down.  D.  in  1815.  Two  of  her  danghteni 
were  successively  married  to  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney,  and 
a  third  to  Col.  William  Alston.  (See  her  Siografii/,  in 
Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  RevolHlion.) 

Motte  (orMothe)  Cadillac,  de  la  (Sieitr  Aittoixe), 
founder  of  Detroit,  a  Gascon  nobleman,  b.  about  1660; 
served  in  the  French  army  in  Acadia,  and  in  1680  vsi 
sent  to  France  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  with  information 
regarding  the  colonies;  was  made  in  1691  lord  of  Boaa- 
gnat  and  Mount  Desert,  including  the  shores  of  French- 
man's Bay,  Mo. ;  became  in  1694  commandant  of  Michili- 
mackinao;  built  in  1701  Fort  Pontchartrain,  now  Detroit; 
had  long  struggles  with  the  Canadian  authorities,  the  Jes- 
uits, the  Miamis,  and  the  Natchei;  became  in  1711  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana ;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme ;  returned  to  France  in  1717,  and  nothing 
farther  is  known  of  his  career. 

Motteroage',De  Ia,b.  in  1802,  received  his  military 
education  at  St.  Cyr;  distinguished  himsolf  as  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Crimean  war ;  became  general  of  division 
1855 ;  commanded  the  first  division  of  the  corps  of  Msc- 
Mahon  in  the  Italian  war  of  1850 ;  wai  placed  on  the  re- 
serve list  in  1867,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Corps 
L^gislatif  in  1869  from  the  department  of  C6te  da  Noi^d. 
In  the  German  war  of  1870-71,  after  the  defeat  of  the  im- 
perial army,  he  was  recalled  to  service,  and  received  the 
command  in  Sept.,  1870,  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  num- 
bering about  30,000  men.  With  this  army  he  poshed  for- 
ward from  Orleans,  met  a  German  detachment  under  Qen, 
von  der  Tann,  was  defeated  at  Artenay  Oct.  10,  and  throws 
back  to  Orleans,  and  defeated  once  more  here  and  com- 

Eelled  to  retreat  to  Sologne,  after  which  events  he  resigned 
is  command.  AcatrsT  Kiekaxx. 

Mott  Haven,  a  former  post-v.  of  Westchester  eo., 
N.  Y.,  now  included  in  New  York  City.  It  is  on  the  East 
River,  and  on  the  New  Haven  and  Harlem  R.  Rs.,  5  miles 
fVom  the  Grand  Central  dSpOt,  N.  Y.  It  has  many  sub- 
urban residences  and  manufacturing  interests. 

Mottley  (Joux).  b.  in  London,  England,  in  ]6t2;  the 
real  author  of  Joe  Millei't  Jeit;  or  The  Wife'  Vaile  Sftnun 
(1739) ;  also  wrote  five  dramas,  a  volume  of  Livei  of  Drtt- 
matte  Authort  (1747),  histories  of  Peter  the  Great  (1739) 
and  of  the  empress  Catharine  of  Russia  (1744),  and  other 
miscellaneous  works.     D.  at  London  Oct.  3, 1750. 

Motto'la,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Lecce, 
situated  on  a  hill  about  12  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Tannto. 
This  town  was  a  marquisate  during  the  Middle  Ages,  snd 
it  was  in  its  neighborhood  that  Dentatus  obtained  his  great 
victory  over  Pyrrhus  (275  B.  c).     Pop.  in  1874,  6765. 

Mott'g,  tp.  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  600. 

Motl'ville,  tp.  of  St;  Joseph  eo.,  Mich.    Pop.  721. 

MottTille,  post-T,  of  Skaneatelos  tp.,  Onondaga  eo., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Skaneateles  River  and  B.  R.,  i\  miles  X  of 
Skaneateles.     Pop.  276. 

Monflon.    Sec  Sheep. 

Monid  [Ang.-Sax.  molde'],  a  term  used  in  common 
language  to  denote  any  of  the  smaller  filamentons  funi^. 
The  word  is  not  susceptible  of  scientific  definition,  as  the 
fungi  popularly  called  moulds  belong  to  several  different 
orders  and  difler  widely  from  one  another  in  structure. 
Reference  to  bread-mould  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
MtTCORisi;  to  lettuce  and  onion  mould  in  that  on  PsRO- 
K0SP011.B.  W.  G.  Farlow. 

Monlding  [Lat.  modnlui,  "small  measure"].  The  art 
of  moulding  moy  bo  called  the  embodiment  of  the  varied 
thought  of  the  designer  in  enduring  material,  and  hence  it 
involves  processes,  methods,  and  materials  differing  widely 
from  each  other  in  their  nature  and  treatment  The 
making  of  the  pattern  or  model  is  the  first  step  in  this 
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embodiment,  and  thia  oflcn  'goes  forw&rd  under  the  liand 
of  the  artist  or  designer  himself,  and  sometimes  by  the 
fkill  of  an  under-worlcman,  whose  gnide  is  the  plan  or 
sicetch  of  the  master-hand.  In  either  case  many  con- 
trivances are  used  for  expediting  the  labor  of  the  pattern- 
making,  the  necessity  of^  this  arising  from  the  faot  that  a 
very  large  number  of  patterns  are  used  only  once  or  bat 
for  a  very  few  times  at  most.  The  obief  study  in  many 
patterns  is  to  render  the  complex  form  of  the  design  prac- 
ticable at  any  reasonable  cost,  and  in  others  to  simplily  the 
moulding  so  that  great  numbers  of  the  eastings  may  be 
produced  in  a  brief  time.  The  pattern  for  a  massive  bed- 
'  plate  or  some  similar  part  of  a  marine  engine  may  be 
'  named  as  an  instance  of  the  former  cose,  and  those  used 
in  the  manufaoture  of  door-hinges  or  of  parts  of  stoves  of 
the  latter. 

In  moulding  the  plainer  forms  of  castings  the  pattern  is 
laid  on  a  plane  surface  or  follow-board,  and  a  flask  or 
frame  of  gufScient  depth  is  placed  around  it.  Into  this 
flask  moulding-sand  is  sifted,  so  that  the  fine  particles 
shall  fill  all  the  crevices  of  the  pattern.  The  sand  is  then 
rammed  hard  until  the  flask  is  filled,  and  a  close  board  top 
is  laid  on  it.  The  flask  is  then  turned  upside  down,  the 
follow-board  is  taken  off,  and  a  second,  or  cope-piece,  of 
flask  is  laid  on  above  what  was  at  first  the  under  side  of 
the  pattern.  Coarse  sand  is  then  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face which  had  Iain  on  the  follow-board,  so  that  the  mass 
of  sand  which  is  afterward  rammed  into  the  oopo-flosk  may 
be  neatly  and  perfectly  separated  from  the  first.  The  cope- 
flask,  with  the  sand  contained  in  it,  is  then  lifted  off,  bring- 
ing in  it  in  the  sand  the  impression  of  the  upper  side  of 
the  pattern ;  and  the  pattern  is  carefully  drawn  out  of  the 
sand  in  the  lower  part  of  the  flask.  After  a  gate  or  pas- 
sage-way, by  which  the  metal  may  flow  into  the  mould, 
has  been  out  in  the  sand,  the  two  parts  of  the  flask  are  put 
together  again  accurately,  and  the  mould  is  complete  for 
the  reception  of  the  metal  or  material  from  which  the  cast- 
ing is  to  be  made. 

As  eastings  have  been  made  from  almost  every  kind  of 
metal  or  material  which  can  be  melted  or  softened  by  heat, 
so  a  wide  variety  of  materials  have  been  sought  for  and 
have  been  used  for  moulds.  The  idea  of  the  moulding, 
however,  has  been  substantially  the  same  in  oaoh  case,  the 
method  varying  only  with  the  special  character  of  the  pat- 
tern. 

It  is  often  needful  to  make  openings  into  or  through  the 
casting ;  and  when  these  are  of  moderate  size  thoy  are 
made  by  placing  cores  in  the  cavity  of  the  sand-mould. 
These  are  blocks  or  bars,  which  are  made  in  suitable  boxes 
from  sand  that  has  been  moistened  with  a  glutinous  mate- 
rial, so  that  when  dried  the  cores  hare  a  certain  amount 
of  strength.  When  the  internal  cavities  are  large,  or  the 
casting  is  of  a  box  shape,  the  interior  is  built  up  or  moulded 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  indicated,  but  al- 
ways so  that  the  sections  of  the  mould  may  be  detached 
from  each  other  and  the  parts  of  the  pattern  withdrawn. 
Many  pieces  of  a  simple  cylindrical  form  are  swept  up  by 
a  method  precisely  analogous  in  the  sand  material  to  the 
process  of  turning  in  wood  or  iron.  The  sweep  by  which 
the  outline  of  the  mould  is  made  is  moved  around  the  cen- 
tral axis,  while  the  material  is  stationary,  and  takes  the 
circular  outline  as  it  is  built  up  piece  by  piece  around  the 
centre. 

Whenever  the  exterior  surface  of  the  pattern  has  pro- 
jections or  parts  that  are  under-out,  they  are  often  made 
loose,  so  as  to  be  left  imbedded  in  the  sand  when  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  pattern  is  drawn  out,  the  loose  under-cut 
parts  Dcihg  afterward  drawn  out  separately. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  work  produced  in  leading 
branches  of  manafacture  is  that  known  as  green-sand  work, 
so  ealled  because  the  castings  are  made  in  sand  that  has 
been  slightly  dampened  with  water.  If,  however,  castings 
are  required  to  possess  greater  strength,  to  be  more  cer- 
tainly free  from  imperfections,  or  if  they  must  be  large  and 
oomplez  in  outline,  they  are  usually  made  in  dry  moulds. 
For  these  the  sand  is  moistened  with  some  glutinous  mate- 
rial, and  after  the  mould  has  been  completed,  but  before 
the  parts  of  it  are  finally  put  together,  it  is  thoroughly 
dried  in  an  oven.  By  this  means  the  chance  is  wholly  re- 
moved of  imperfections  arising  from  the  blowing  into  and 
throngh  the  melted  metal  of  the  vapor  from  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  damp  or  green  san^. 

It  is  invariably  necessary  to  provide  vents  or  outlets  for 
the  gases  arising  f>om  the  heating  of  the  organic  matter 
contained  either  in  the  material  of  the  mould  or  of  the 
cores,  for  these  are  likely  to  cause  flaws  in  the  castings  if 
confined,  or  in  some  coses  to  give  rise  to  quite  disastrous 
explosions. 

In  order  to  give  the  smoothest  possible  surface  to  the 
eastings  when  made  in  iron,  the  surfaces  of  the  sand-mould 
are  dusted  over  with  finely-powdered  coal,  which  is  after- 


ward smoothed  down  carefully.  The  effect  of  this  facing 
is  to  prevent  the  fluid  iron  from  burning  into  the  sand,  and 
thus  causing  an  incrustation  on  the  casting.  In  iron-work 
the  metal  is  usually  melted  in  a  cupola  furnace,  which  is  a 
high  vertical  cylinder  of  sheet  iron,  with  an  interior  lining 
of  firebrick.  The  fuel  and  iron  are  put  in  together  near 
the  top,  and  the  blast  is  admitted  at  the  sides  of  the  shell 
near  tne  bottom.  The  melted  iron  is  gathered  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace,  and  is  run  out  as  required.  In  oases 
where  the  utmost  strength  is  needed,  as  in  iron  guns,  the 
metal  is  melted  in  a  roverberatory  furnace,  in  which  it  may 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  fUsion  until,  by  repeated  tests, 
it  is  found  to  be  of  the  right  quality.  In  this  furnace  the 
fuel  and  the  iron  are  kept  apart  from  each  other,  so  that 
no  injurious  admixture  may  occur  of  any  of  the  chance 
impurities  of  the  fbel  with  the  melted  iron.  In  the  melting 
of  brass  and  of  any  fine  metal  a  crucible  is  generally  used 
for  holding  it,  which  is  covered  up  in  a  furnace  or  melting- 
hole,  and  closely  surrounded  by  the  burning  fuel.  In  cast- 
ing from  a  crucible  the  metal  may  be  poured  directly  into 
the  mould,  but  from  the  cupola  furnace  the  iron  is  run  into 
a  ladle,  in  which  it  may  be  taken  over  any  distance  to  the 
mould  as  required. 

In  the  management  of  large  foundries  it  has  been  found 
expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  adapt  special  contrivances 
to  the  work  of  moulding,  not  only  to  save  the  cost  of  man- 
ual labor  in  handling  the  patterns  and  materials  while 
making  the  moulds,  but  also  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  patterns  themselves.  For  this  purpose  very 
perfect  machines  have  been  devised  for  mourning  such 
things  as  shot  and  shell  for  ordnance,  hinges  and  locks  for 
builders'  use,  and  especially  for  such  things  as  toothed 
wheels  or  gearing.  Very  costly  patterns  have  always  been 
made  in  years  past  for  such  wheels,  each  pattern  being  a 
complete  duplicate  of  the  proposed  casting,  and  involving 
great  labor  and  cost  in  it^  preparation.  In  the  use  of  a 
gear-moulding  machine  the  teeth  in  the  mould  are  formed 
by  ramming  the  sand  around  a  very  short  section  of  the 
circumference  at  a  time,  a  pattern  giving  the  needful  shape 
of  the  tooth  being  property  placed  in  the  machine.  Tne 
special  office  of  the  machine  in  this  cose  is  to  enable  the 
snort  piece  of  toothed  pattern  to  be  withdrawn  accurately 
ftrom  tne  sand  rammed  against  it,  and  to  be  moved  around 
the  exact  required  fraction  of  the  circumference  in  readi- 
ness for  another  section  of  the  moulding.  In  this  way  the 
great  cost  of  making  more  than  a  very  few  teeth  is  saved, 
as  compared  with  the  older  method  of  using  a  pattern  of 
a  full  circumference.  P.  Barnes. 

Monllns',  town  of  Franco,  capital  of  the  department 
of  AUier,  on  the  Allicr,  here  crossed  by  one  of  the  finest 
bridges  in  France.  It  is  a  beautifully  situated  and  hand- 
somely built  town,  with  a  fine  cathedral,  large  cavalry 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  important  man- 
ufactures of  cottons  and  cutlery.     Pop.  19,890. 

IMonlt'iiig  [Old  Eng.  moui'],  or  EznTiation,  the  pe- 
riodical casting  off  of  shell,  skin,  horns,  feathers,  or  other 
parts  of  the  integument,  such  as  takes  place  once  a  year  or 
oflener  (in  some  animals  once  every  few  days)  among  ser- 
pents, batrachians,  spiders,  insoct-larvie,  etc.  Birds  in 
many  oases  shed  their  feathers  annually,  and  many  quad- 
rupeds also  shed  their  coat  of  hair  nearly  all  at  once. 
Beer  mostly  renew  their  horns  completely  every  year.  In 
man  exuviation  is  a  continual  process ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  lower  animals. 

Monl'ton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  oo.,  Ala.,  has 
1  female  institute,  1  male  academy,  a  colored  school,  4 
churches  (1  colored),  1  hotel,  court-house  and  jail,  and  I 
weekly  newspaper.  Principal  occupation,  farming.  Pop. 
2008.  WniTB  i,  White,  Pubs.  "Advertiser." 

MonltOB)  a  V.  of  Rose  tp.,  Shelby  co..  III.,  and  a  sub- 
urb of  SHKLBrvitLK  (which  see).     Pop.  105. 

MonltOll)  post-r.  of  Appanoose  eo.,  la.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  and  the  Burlington  and 
South-western  R.  Rs.,  has  good  schools,  3  churches,  a 
savings  bank,  2  large  flourin^mills,  S  hotels,  I  weekly 
newspaper,  and  stores.  Occupation,  stock-raising.  Pop, 
678.  M.  C.  Davis,  Ed.  "  Independekt." 

MonUon,  post-tp.  of  Auglaize  co.,  0.     Pop.  1252. 

Monlton  (Ellex  Louise  Chandler),  b.  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  Apr.  10, 183i ;  married  in  1835  to  William  V.  Monl- 
ton, a  journalist  of  Boston ;  has  published  many  contribu- 
tions in  prose  and  verse  to  perioaical  literature ;  author  of 
r»i..  That,  and  the  Other  (1854),  Jyno  Clifford  (1855),  Mg 
Third  Book  (185D),  Some  Women' i  Heart*  (1874),  and  other 
works. 

Moalton  (Col.  Jeremiah),  b.  at  York,  Me.,  in  1888; 
was  taken  prisoner  in  childhood  by  the  Indians  1692, 
but  restored  with  other  children  in  gratitude  for  the  release 
of  several  Indian  prisoners  by  Col.  Church ;  commanded 
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the  forces  which  in  May,  1724,  destrojed  Norridgewook, 
killing  Father  Sebasti&n  Rasle,  the  French  misBionftry ; 
commanded  a  regiment  at  the  capture  of  Lonisborg  1745  ; 
was  afterwards  sheriff  of  the  county,  councillor,  and  judge 
of  common  pleaa  and  of  probate.   D.  at  York  July  20, 1765. 

Monlton  (Josbph  White),  b.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  in 
June,  1789 J  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City;  pub- 
lished (with  John  V.  N.  Yates)  a  valdoble  Hittnry  of  the 
State  of  Nem  York  (2  vols.,  1824-26) ;  was  author  of  The 
Chancery  Practice  of  Xew  York  (3  vols.,  1829-.'!2)  and  A'«i» 
York  Serenti/  Yearw  Ago  (1849),  and  edited  John  Freeman 
Mitford's  Trentiee  on  Ptendinge  in  Chancery  (6th  ed.  Amer. 
1849),  with  copious  annotations.    D.  Apr.  21,  1875. 

IHonl'tonborongh,  post-tp.  of  Carroll  eo.,  N.  H.,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  brick,  etc.     Fop.  1299. 

Monl'trie,  county  of  E.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  334 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock, 
grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  leading  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  Ka^kaskin  River  and  by  several  railroads. 
Cap.  Sullivan.    Pop.  10,.'!S5. 

Monltrie,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Colquitt  co.,  Oa.,  30  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Thomasville  R.  R.  Station. 

Moultrie,  post-v.  of  West  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.     Pop.  19. 

Monltrie  (James),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Mar. 

27,  1793;  graduated  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1812,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  port-physician  of  Charles- 
ton, physician  to  the  jail,  and  also  of  tne  magazine  guards ; 
in  1821  was  president  of  the  State  Medical  Society ;  at  the 
organiiation  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College  (1824) 
was  elected  professor  of  physiology,  which  office  he  still  re- 
tains; in  Philadelphia  in  1847,  when  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  was  organized,  was  made  a  vice-president, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1850,  be- 
came president.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Monltrie  (Joax),  b.  in  Scotland;  came  to  America 
about  1733,  and  for  forty  years  occupied  a  leading  position 
as  a  physician  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  D.  1773. — His  son 
John  obtained  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Edinburgh,  became 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
Florida. 

Monltrie  (John),  grandson  of  Oov.  John,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  Doe.  31, 1799 ;  was  educated  at  Eton,  whore 
he  took  part  with  his  friends,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  W.  8. 
Walker,  and  W.  M.  Praed,  in  editing  the  College  Magazine 
and  the  Etonian,  for  which  he  wrote  noems  of  great  merit; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1823;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1325;  became  rector  of 
Rugby,  which  post  ho  retained  through  life;  married  a 
sister  of  James  Fergusson,  the  historian  of  architecture; 
published  several  volumes  of  Poemt  (collected  ed.  1854) 
highly  appreciated  by  cultivated  critics,  a  volume  of  .Ser- 
mon* (1852),  and  edited  the  poems  of  Gray  (1845)  and  the 
Poetical  Jlcmnine  of  his  college-friend,  W.  Sidney  Walker 
(1852),  preceded  by  a  memoir.   D.  at  Rugby  Dec.  26, 1874. 

Moultrie  (William),  b.in  South  Carolina  In  1731,  son 
of  Dr.  John;  commanded  a  company  against  the  Chero- 
kees  1761 ;  an  ardent  advocate  of  liberty,  ho  was  in  1775 
appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  South  Carolino  regiment,  and 
in  that  year  represented  St.  Helena  parish  in  the  provin- 
cial congress.  In  June,  1778,  while  engaged  in  construct- 
ing a  rude  defensive  work  of  palmetto  logs  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  Charleston  harbor,  he  was  attacked  by  a  British 
fleet  (June  28)  under  Sir  Peter  Parker;  an  engagement  of 
nearly  ten  hours  ensued,  resulting  in  victory  for  the  little 
fort,  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  its  gallant  de- 
fender. In  September  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general, 
and  in  Feb.,  1779,  defeated  the  British  near  Beaufort.  In 
May  he  successfully  resisted  Prevost's  advance  upon 
Charleston,  which  place  he  was  able  to  hold  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Lincoln ;  but  in  1780,  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  held  for  nearly  two  years, 
refusing  repeated  offers  of  bribery  to  desert  the  cause  of 
his  country.  After  his  exchange  (Feb.,  1782)  he  was 
made  (Oct.  15)  a  major-general;  was  governor  of  South 
Carolina  1785,  and  again  1794-96.  Author  of  Uemoiri 
of  the  Reeolution  (2  vols.,  1302).  D.  at  Charleston  Sent. 
27,  1805. 

Moultrie,  Fort.    See  Fort  Moultrie. 

Mound,  tp.  of  Effingham  co..  III.  (P.  0.  MotiNnriLLE, 
R.  R.  station  Gilluore),  on  the  Springfield  and  Illinois 
South-eastern  and  the  St.  Louis  lerre  Haute  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  Rs.     Fop.  1211. 

Mound,  tp.  of  McDonongh  co..  III.    Pop.  1350. 
Mound,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  394. 
Mound,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.'    Pop.  498. 


Mound  Bird.  See  Meoapodid^ ,  by  Pkof.  Theodore 
Gill,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Monnd-Bnilders.  See  American  Axtiqdities,  by 
Prop.  Joax  S.  Newberry,  H.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mound  City,  post-v.  of  Crittenden  eo..  Ark.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  has  2  churches,  a  private  banking- 
house,  1  weekly  newspaper,  good  schools,  2  hotels,  a 
broker's  office,  and  stores.  Principal  employment,  raising 
cotton.       J.  K.  McLAnoHLiN,  Ed.  "  Mound  Citt  Post." 

Mound  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pulaski  co..  III.,  7  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Cairo  and  Vin- 
oennes  R.  R.,  contains  the  Western  naval  station  and  a 
national  cemetery,  4  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3  ho- 
tels, and  stores.     Pop.  1631. 

H.  F.  Potter,  Ed.  "Moukd  Citv  Journal." 
Mound  City,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Linn  co.,  Kan., 
on  Little  Sugar  Creek,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Pleasonton,  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  R.,  and  has 
1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  635 ;  of  tp.  1374. 

Mound   City,  post-v.  of   Holt  co..  Mo.  (called  also 
Nortoport),  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Bigelow  R.  R.  Station. 
Mound  Prairie,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.    Pop.  1016. 
Mound    Prairie,    post-tp.   of  Honston  eo.,  Minn. 
Pop.  650. 

MonndSTille,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marshall  co..  West  Va., 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  5 
churches,  large  rolling-mills,  3  printing-offices,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  grist-mills,  1  woollen-mill,  2  large  coal-banks, 
several  saw-mills,  5  hotels,  the  State  penitentiary,  and  the 
largest  Indian  mound  in  the  world.  Pop.  1500.  It  was 
formerly  called  Grave  Creek,  and  now  takes  its  name 
from  a  large  mound  in  the  vicinity  (for  a  description  of 
which  see  American  Antiquities). 

H.  W.  Rook,  Ed.  "Moundsvillb  Reporter." 
Mound  Talley ,  post-tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  275. 
Mound  Valley,  tp.  of  Elko  co.,  Nev.    Pop.  88. 
Monnd'Tille,  tp.  of  Vernon  co..  Mo.    Pop.  897. 
Moundvllle,  post-tp.  of  Marquette  eo..  Wis.   Pop.  408. 
Mount  (William  ginNEr),b.  at  Setauket,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  26, 1807;  studied  painting  at  the  school  of  the 
Academy  of  Design ;  became  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
and  produced  some  highly  appreciated  pictures  of  humor- 
ous subjects,  ohieflv  dealing  with  negro  life.     D.  at  Se- 
tauket Nov.  19,  1868. 
Monnt'ain,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  257. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  508. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Johnson  eo.,  Ark.    Pop.  296. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co..  Ark.    Pop.  509. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Pike  co..  Ark.    Pop.  238. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Polk  oo..  Ark.    Pop.  281. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Scott  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  277. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Van  Buren  co..  Ark.    Pop.  80. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Washington  co..  Ark.    Pop.  936. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Yell  co..  Ark.    Pop.  144. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Del  Norte  oo..  Gal.    Pop.  99. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  El  Dorado  eo.,  Cal.    Pop.  271. 
Mountain,  tp.  of  Barry  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  704. 
Mountain  (George  jEnosRAPHAT),  D.D.,D.  C.L.,b.  in 
Norwich,  Eng.,  July  27, 1789,  was  the  son  of  Bishop  •Tacob 
Mountain ;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
took  orders  1812  and  1813 ;  held  rectorships  in  Frederielon 
and  Quebec,  of  which  in  1821  ho  became  arohdeaeon :  was 
Anglican  bishop  of  Montreal  1836-50;  bishop  of  Quebec 
1850-63;  author  of  Songe  of  the  Wildenteet  (1846),  Janr- 
nal  of  a  North-^cett  Minion  (1853),  etc.,  and  founded  in 
1844  the  Bishop's  College,  Lennozville.    D.  near  Quebec 
Jan.  6,  1863. 

Mountain  (Jacob),  D.  D..  b.  at  Thwaite  Hall,  Norfolk. 
England,  1750 ;  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  roeeirod 
valuable  Church  preferments.  In  1793  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Quebec,  and  was  the  first  Anglican  prelate  in 
Canada.  Ho  was  distinguished  for  the  faithfulness  with 
which  he  performed  the  severe  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical 
position,  as  well  as  the  important  ex-officio  civil  functions 
which  then  attached  to  bis  office.  D.  near  Quebec  June 
16,  1825. 

Mountain  Ash,  or  Rowan  Tree,  the  Pym*  Ahch- 
paria  of  Europe,  and  the  P.  Americana  and  tamhucifolia 
of  North  America,  both  closely  allied  to  the  first  anil  to 
each  other.  They  are  small  trees,  often  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  belonging  to  the  order  Rosaces,  suborder  Po- 
maccKi.  They  have  pinnate  leaves,  and  in  autumn  clusters 
of  small  acid  bright  red  fruit.  The  European  tree  is  mere 
common  in  cultivation  than  our  own  native  speoia^  ^^e 
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wood  of  all  is  hard  and  suitable  for  tarnory.  The  peaBantry 
of  nearly  all  nationa  of  Europe  ascribe  Bupernatural  quali- 
ties to  the  wood  of  the  rowan  tree,  which  U)  uB«d  fur  uirin- 
Ing-rods  and  the  like. 

Moantain  Blae,  or  Chessylite,  is  a  carbonate  of 
copper,  composed  of  25.43  per  cent,  of  earbooio  aoid,  69.37 
of  oxide  of  copper,  and  6.20  of  water.  When  pare  it  eon- 
tains  55.18  per  oent.  of  copper.  It  occurs  in  the  same  lo- 
calities as  malachite,  and  results  from  the  decomposition 
of  other  ores  of  copper.  When  crystallised  it  is  of  an  aiare 
blue,  with  a  ritreous  lustre  varying  from  transparent  to 
opaque.  Chessylite  is  derived  from  Chessy,  near  Lyons, 
France,  where  it  is  fonnd  in  blue  crystals  and  also  in  a 
fibrous  state. 

IKonntaiii  Citr>  post-v.  of  Elko  co.,  \«v.,  105  miles 
N.  of  Elko.     Pop.  467. 

Moantain  City,  post-r.  of  Hays  oo.,  Tex.,  14  miles 
bom  San  Marcos. 

Monntain  Cork,  a  variety  of  aabestos,  having  the 
appearance  of  cork,  and,  owing  to  its  structures  of  inter- 
lacing fibres,  of  so  little  density  as  to  float  on  water, 
ilfoniitain  leather  is  an  equally  light  variety  of  the  same 
mineral,  occurring  in  flexible  sheets  resembling  leather. 
(See  Asbestos.)  E.  C.  H.  Day. 

Mountain  Cove,  post-tp.  of  Fayette  oo.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  1923. 

Moantain  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Catawba  oo.,  X.  C. 
Pop.  1298. 

Mountain  Green.    See  Chbtsocolla. 

Monntain  Home,  post-v.  of  Lawrence  eo.,  Ala.,  7 
miles  S.  E.  of  Conrtland,  has  a  high  school,  a  publishing- 
house,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  stores.   J.  M.  Pickexs, 

Ed.  ahd  Pub.  "  Southebx  Chbistiax  Weeklt." 


Monntain  Ijimeatone,  a  name  given  in  Oreat  Brit-  I 

ain  to  the  great  sub-Carboniferous  limestone  strata.     It  is  i 
there  metalliferous,  lead  being  the  most  important  ore.  i 
Fluor-spar,  a  little  petroleum,  a   few    small   coal-seams, 
quarries  of  building-stone,  and  some  iron  and  copper  ore 
are  among  its  economic  resources.     Soils  resting  on  it  are 
commonly  very  fertile. 

Mountain  Meadow  Massacre.    See  Utah. 

Mountains.  See  Earth^  by  Pnor.  A.  Ocror,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Monntains  of  the  Moon.    See  Africa. 

Monntain  Spring,  tp.  of  Lawrence  oo.,  Ala.  Pop.  228, 

Monntain  Spring,  tp.  of  Butte  oo.,  Cal.    Pop.  2t4. 

Moantain  Springs,  tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  Ala.  Pop.  820. 

Mount  Air'r,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  III.    Pop.  1320. 

Mount  Airy,  post-v.  of  Surry  co.,  N.  C,  has  2  churches, 
2  cotton-factories,  I  flonring-mill,  1  shoe-factory,  1  planing- 
mill,  12  tobacco-factories,  2  wool-carding  machines,  2  min- 
eral springs,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop. 
2353.  Thoxas  M.  Bbower,  Ed.  "  Subrv  Visitor." 

Mount  An'bum,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Christian  co..  111., 
«  miles  S.  of  lUiopoIis  R.  R.  Station.     Pop.  1640. 

Mount  Auburn,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Shelby  oo., 
Ind.    Pop.  89. 

Mount  Auburn,  post-v.  of  Watertown  tp.,  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Watertown  branch  of  toe  Fitnhburg 
R.  R.,  and  contains  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  the  burial- 

£lace  of  the  dead  of  Boston,  having  an  area  of  125  acres, 
lid  out  in  1831. 

Mount  Ayr,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Ringgold  co.,  la., 
has  good  schools,  5  churches,  2  banks,  2  printing-offices,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  2  hotels,  and  stores,  and  is  in  a  fine 
stock-raising  section.     Pop.  of  v.  422 ;  of  tp.  827. 

D.  D.  Pratt,  Ed.  "  Rinooold  Record." 

Mount  Carbon,  a  b.  of  N.  Manheim  tp.,  Schuylkill 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
R.  R.,  has  productive  coal-mines.     Pop.  364. 

Mount  Carmel,  Palestine.    See  Cahwel,  Moctrr. 

Mount  Car'mel,  poat-v.  of  Hamden  tp.,  New  Haven 
eo..  Conn.,  on  the  \ew  Haven  and  Northampton  R.  R. 

Mount  Carmel,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wabash  co., 
m.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Louisville  Now  Albany  and  St. 
Louis  Air-line  with  the  Cairo  and  Vinccnnes  R.  R.,  has  3 
schools,  8  churches,  saw  and  flouring  mills,  2  weekly  nowa- 
papers,  and  manufacturing  ostablishmcnta.  Pop.  of  v. 
1640;  of  tp.  2520.  Ha^:<a  A  So^r, 

Eds.  "Mt.  Carmel  Democrat." 

Mount  Carmel,  post-v.  of  Fleming  co.,  Ky.,  16 miles 
S.  of  Maysville.     Pop.  1196. 

Mount  Carmel,  post-v.  of  T7niontp.,  Clermont  oo.,0., 
8  miles  W.  of  Batavia.    Pop.  192. 


Mount  Carmel,  post-b.  of  Northumberland  eo..  Pa., 
on  the  Shamokin  Valley  R.  R.,  and  on  branches  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  has  important  mines  of  coal.  Pop. 
1289  i  of  tp.  2451. 

Mount  Carmel,  post-tp.  of  Halifax  oo.,  Va.  Pop. 
4861. 

Mount  Car'roll,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Carroll  eo., 
111.,  on  the  Western  Union  R.  R.,  140  miles  W.  of  Chicago, 
has  1  female  seminary,  a  public  library,  1  flouring-mill,  5 
churches,  1  weekly  and  1  monthly  newspaper,  1  bank,  2 
hotels,  and  business  in  grain.  Pop.  of  v.  1756  ;  of  tp. 
2815.  JoHX  M.  Adair,  Eo.  "  Cabboll  Co.  Mirror." 

Mount  Chase,  tp.  of  Penobscot  co..  He.,  100  miles 
N.  E.  of  Bangor.     Pop.  262. 

Mount  Clem'ens,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich., 
20  miles  N.  E.  of  Detroit,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.,  has 
a  union  school,  6  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  7  lumber 
manufactories,  1  furnace,  1  bank,  a  handsome  Masonic 
hall,  and  a  celebrated  mineral  and  magnetic  water-cure. 
Pop.  1768.     S.  B.  Rcssell,  Ed.  "  Mr.  Clemens  Press." 

Mount  Cli'o,  tp.  of  Snmter  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1574. 

Mount  CrawTord,  post-v.  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va., 
15  miles  S.  E.  of  Harrisonburg.     Pop.  901. 

Mount  Cro'gban,  post-tp.  of  Chesterfield  oo.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  1682. 

Mount  Des'ert,  post-tp.  of  Mount  Desert  Island, 
Hancock  oo..  Me.,  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  island. 
Its  principal  villages  are  Soamesville  and  North-east  Har- 
bor.    Pop.  918. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  a  mountainous  island  in  the 
Atlantic  and  in  Hancock  co..  Me.,  is  14  miles  long  and  7 
wide.  Soames's  Sound  divides  it  nearly  in  two.  Bar  Har- 
bor, North-east  and  South-west  harbors,  Soamesville,  Seal 
Cove,  and  East  Eden  are  among  the  villages.  It  is  divided 
into  throe  towns — Tremont,  Mount  Desert,  and  Eden.  It 
abounds  in  beautiful  lakes.  Tho  highest  point  is  Green 
Mountain,  1535  feet  high.  The  island  is  a  favorite  place 
of  summer  resort.  The  French  settled  Mount  Desert  in 
1608.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  English  in  1616.  The 
English  settled  it  in  1761.     Pop.  3935. 

Mount  Desert  Rock,  a  small  rocky  islet,  20  miles 
8.  8.  E.  of  Mount  Desert  Island  j  lat.  43°  58'  7"  N.,  Ion. 
68°  7'  22"  W.  It  bos  a  brick  ligfathouso  with  a  fixed  white 
dioptric  light. 

Mount  Ea'ton,  post-v.  of  Paint  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0. 
Pop.  296. 

Mount  E'den,  a  v.  formerly  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
but  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York.     Pop.  116. 

Mounted  Troops.    See  Cavalbt,  Tactics,  and  War. 

Mount  E'phraim,  post-v.  of  Noble  co.,  0.    Pop.  171. 

Mount  E'rie,  post-tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  HI.     Pop.  1238. 

Mount  Et'na,  post-v.  of  Huntington  eo.,  Ind.,  in  Jefler- 
son,  Lancaster,  Polk,  and  Wayne  tps.     Pop.  221. 

Mount'ford  (William),  b.  in  Kidderminster,  England, 
May  31, 1816 ;  was  educated  at  Manchester  College,  York. 
Being  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  forced  to  decline  the  pe- 
cuniary and  social  advantages  of  a  scholarship  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford ;  oame  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1849 ;  was  settled  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  1850 ;  married 
and  retired  from  the  active  ministry.  His  present  resi- 
dence is  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Mountford  is  tho  au- 
thor of  several  books,  among  which  Martyria  (1846)  and 
Eulhantuia  (1850)  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  He  has 
for  some  time  been  engaged  on  a  work  about  Spiritualism, 
to  which  faith  be  was  an  early  convert   0.  B.  FROTHistaeAM. 

Mount  For'est,  post-v.  of  Egremont  tp.,  Grey  co.,  On- 
tario, Canada,  on  the  Toronto  Grey  and  Bruce  Railway,  87 
miles  N.  W.  of  Toronto.  It  has  2  weekly  newspapers  and 
a  large  trade.     Pop.  abont  1500. 

Mount  Gil'ead,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1280. 

Mount  Gilead,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morrow  eo.,  0.,  44  miles 
N.  of  Colnmbua,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  5  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  a  carriage  manufactory,  several  mills,  and 
stores.    Pop.  1087.    W.  G.  Beebe,  Ed.  "  Umox  Reoister." 

Mount  Gilead,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Loudon  co.,  Va.,  8 
miles  8.  W.  of  Leesburg.     Pop.  3537. 

Mount  Health'y,  post-v.  of  Springfield  tp.,  Hamilton 
CO.,  0.  (called  also  Modkt  Plbasabt),  7  miles  K.  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Mount  He'bron,  post-tp.  of  Greene  oo.,  Ala.  Pop. 
2049. 

Mount  Her'mon,  tp.  of  Pasquotank  col,  N. 
1184.  Digitized  by '      ' 
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Moniit  HoI'lTt  noat-T.,  cap.  of  Burlington  eo.,  Tf.  J., 
IS  milca  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  it  connected 
by  rail.  There  are  alao  two  rail-routes  to  New  York.  The 
town  ia  aupplied  with  water,  forced  to  the  summit  of  a 
neighboring  hill  for  distribution,  and  gas.  It  has  also 
good  schools,  8  churches,  3  banks,  2  extensive  iron-foun- 
dries and  machine-shops,  4  saw  and  planing  mills,  a  grist- 
mill, 1  large  thread-mill,  2  eanning-factories,  2  weeklj 
newspapers,  a  children's  home,  the  court-house  and  other 
county  ouildings,  the  Jail,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop. 
about  4iOO.    C.  H.  Folwell,  Eo.  "  New  JansEV  Mirrob. 

IKonilt  Holly,  a  ▼.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.  Fop. 
159. 

Konnt  Holly,  a  r.  of  Wayne  tp.,  Warren  oo.,  0.  Pop. 
205. 

Moant  Holly,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  Rutland  division,  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  leather,  toys,  ohair-etock,  and  agricultural 
implements.     Pop.  1582. 

Monnt  Holly  Springs,  post-v.  of  South  Middleton 
tp.,  Cumberland  co..  Pa.,  on  the  South  Mountain  R.  R. 
(Mount  Holly  Station),  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Monnt  Hope,  post-tp.  of  Lawrence  eo.,  Ala.  Pop.  1077. 

Mount  Hope,  tp.  of  McLean  eo.,  III.    Pop.  1550. 

Mount  Hope,  post-r.  of  Rockaway  tp.,  Morris  oo., 
N.  J. 

Monnt  Hope,  post-tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Erie  R.  R.    Pop.  1842. 

Monnt  Hope,  a  v.  formerly  of  Westchester  eo.,  N.  Y., 
now  included  in  New  York  City.     Pop.  487. 

Mount  Hope,  post-tp.  of  Orant  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  758. 

Monnt  I'da,  poat-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  Ark.,  09 
miles  8.  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Monnt  Jack'son,  post-v.  of  Shenandoah  oo.,  Va.,  on 
the  Washington  and  Groat  Southern  R.  R.,  Manassas  di- 
vision.    Pop.  270. 

Mount  ioy,  tp.  of  Adams  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1172. 

Mount  Joy,  post-b.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  12  miles 
N.  W.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  through  branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  R.  R.,  has  a  male  and  female  seminary,  a 
soldiers'  orphan  school,  7  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
young  men  8  Christian  association,  4  hotels,  manufactories 
of  farming  tools,  1  foundry,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  a  car- 
riage-factory, and  stores.  Pop.  of  b.  1896 ;  of  tp.  2037. 
J.  R.  HoFFBR,  Ed.  "Herald." 

Monnt  Iieb'anon,  post-v.  of  Bienville  parish,  La.,  12 
miles  N.  of  Sparta,  Is  the  seat  of  Mount  Lebanon  Univer- 
sity (Baptist). 

Monnt  Lebanon,  post-v.  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  25 
miles  S.  E.  of  Albany,  on  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.  The 
population  is  made  up  of  Shakers,  there  being  7  families, 
and  eaoh  family  a  community.  Agriculture,  horticulture, 
the  manufaeture  of  brooms,  etc.  form  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.     Pop.  about  400. 

F.  W.  Evans,  Ed.  "  Sbaker  asd  Shakers." 

Monnt  Meigs,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  eo.,  Ala.  Pop. 
3999. 

Mount  Merid'ian,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  Putnam 
CO.,  Ind.    Pop.  90. 

Monnt  Mori'ah,  post-v,,  cap.  of  Nevada  oo..  Ark.,  34 
miles  W.  of  Camden. 

Mount  Mor'ris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ogle  co.,  III.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Iowa  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  seminary  and  collegiate  institute.     Pop.  1455. 

Mount  Morris,  tp.  of  Oenesoe  co.,  Mich. — Morxr 
Morris  Station,  a  flourishing  post-v.  on  the  Flint  and 
PSre  Marquette  R.  R.,  is  in  Genesee  tp.  Pop.  of  Monnt 
Morris  tp.  1402. 

Mount  Morris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  eo.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  has  1  academy,  1  seminary,  2  banks,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  2  grist-mills,  1  furnace,  1  saw  and 
plaster  mill,  6  churches,  4  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v. 
1930 :  of  tp.  3877. 

WlLLIAH  HaBDINO,  Ed.  "  UkIOW  AND  CONSTITUIIOK." 

Monnt  Morris,  post-v.  of  Waushara  co..  Wis.  Pop. 
584. 

Monnt  Ol'ive,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Iiard  co..  Ark.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  White  River,  67  miles  N.  of  Little  Rock. 

Mount  Olive,  post-v.  of  Wayne  oo.,  N.  C.,on  the  Wil- 
mington and  Weldon  R.  R.,  13  miles  S.  of  Ooldsboro'. 

Mount  Ol'ivet,  post-v.,  cap,  of  Robertson  CO.,  Ky.,  20 
miles  8.  W.  of  Maysville.     Pop.  254. 

Mount  Olivet,  a  r.  of  Warren  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0. 
Pop.  84. 


Monnt  Per'ry,  post-v.  of  Madison  tp.,  Peny  oo.,  0. 
Pop.  71. 

Monnt  Pleas'ant,  tp.  of  Searcy  co..  Ark.    Pop.  167. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Whitesideseo.,  HI.  Pop.  2553. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Delaware  oo.,  Ind.  Pop.  ISSO. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  post-v.,  oap.  of  Henry  eo.,  Ia.,  oo 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  contains  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  1  academy,  1  female  seminary, 
2  publio  schools,  13  ehnrehes,  2  weekly  and  2  montbiy 
newspapers,  2  national  banks,  3  wagon-factories,  3  8our- 
ing-mills,  2  sash  and  blind  factories,  1  tannery,  gasworks, 
and  stores.  The  Iowa  State  hospital  for  the  insane  is  lo- 
oated  about  1  mile  from  the  town.     Fop.  4245. 

Van  Cise  A  Throop,  Eds.  "  Free  Press." 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  Atebiaon  eo.,  Kan.,  9 
miles  S.  of  Atebiaon.    Pop.  of  tp.  1344. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Labette  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  249. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Cecil  eo.,  Md.    Pop.  1440. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  6 
miles  N.  E.  of  Frederick.     Pop.  of  district,  1565. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Isabella  Co.,  Mich., 
has  2  large  saw-mills,  1  grist  and  flouring  mill,  saih  and 
door  factories,  3  hotels,  2  banks,  2  weekly  papers,  snd 
stores.  It  ia  the  o«ntT«  of  a  considerable  lumber-trade. 
Pop.  about  1500.    J.  Morgan,  Ed.  "  Isabella  Ueralp." 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  64!. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Bates  co..  Mo.    Pop.  26S3. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Caaa  eo..  Mo.    Pop.  712. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  Gentry  eo.,  Mo.,  i>  the 
seat  of  Mount  Pleasant  College  (Baptist). 

Monnt  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co..  Mo.  Pop.  1S33. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  a  v.  of  Saline  tp..  Miller  eo.,  Mo. 
Pop.  122. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Sootland  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  1230. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-tp.  of  Cass  co..  Neb.  Pop.  330. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  includes  Pleuant- 
ville,  Beekmantown,  Sleepy  Hollow, and  other  villages:  is 
traversed  by  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  River  B.  Rs.,  and 
contains  several  marble-quarries.    Pop.  5210. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cabarrus  eo., 
N.  C,  6  miles  E.  of  Concord,  is  the  seat  of  North  Carolina 
College  (Lutheran).     Pop.  1021. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jefferaon  co.,  0.. 
5  miles  W.  of  Portland  R.  R.  Station,  has  a  national  bank, 
a  Friends'  boarding-school,  6  churches,  and  manufacturea 
of  woollens,  etc.     Pop.  563;  of  tp.  1564. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Adams  co..  Pa.    Pop.  194". 

Monnt  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Columbia  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  751. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  tp.  Washington  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1321. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Wayne  eo..  Pa.    Pop.  1932. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  Westmoreland 
CO.,  Pa.,  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Pittsburg,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R-. 
has  1  academy  and  graded  public  school,  8  ehnrehes,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  2  banks,  2  hotels,  1  mill,  several  tan- 
neries, and  stores.  Principal  employment,  mining,  manu- 
facture of  coke  and  lime,  and  shipping  of  limestone,  V^^' 
ried  here  in  largo  qnantitiea.  Pop.  of  b.  717 ;  of  tp.  Z547. 
H.  P.  Cochrane,  Ed.  "  Mount  Pleasant  Joor.^al." 

Monnt  Pleasant,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Titus  eo.,  Tex., 
has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  275. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  San  Pete  co.,  Ct,  !4 
miles  N.  £.  of  Manti.     Pop.  1346. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Green  co..  Wis.    Pop.  ll«4. 

Monnt  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Racine  co..  Wis.,  directly  W. 
of  Racine.     Pop.  3560. 

Mount  Pnlas'ki,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Logan  co..  111.,  21 
miles  N.  E.  of  Springfield,  on  tho  Oilman  Clinton  and 
Springfield  and  the  Pekin  Lincoln  and  Decatur  R.  R«..  has 
a  graded  school,  6  churches,  1  bank,  2  elevators,  2  mills,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  and  a  number  of  business-houses.  Pop. 
of  V.  653 ;  of  tp.  1910.  J.  Dt;NBAR,  Eb.  "Stab." 

Monntraille,  Dak.    See  Montraillb. 

Monnt  Sav'age,  poet-v.  and  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Md., 
on  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  produc- 
tive mines  of  semi-bituminous  coal.  ,  Pop.  2051. 

Mount  Ster'Iing,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Brown  co., 
m.,  on  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  B.,  equidis- 
tant from  Quiney  and  Jacksonville,  has  good  schools,  8 
churches,  a  fine  court-house,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and 
manufactories  of  barrels,  ploughs,  wagons,  and  earthen- 
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ware.     Extenaire  doposita  of  ooal  exist  ne:ir  by.     Pop.  of 
T.  1352  !  of  tp.  2703. 

O.  M.  Rfsull,  Ed.  "  Brows  Coujity  Dexocbat." 

Monnt  Sterling,  port-T.,  oitp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  Eliubethtown  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  R.  R.,  hat 
4  good  Bohools,  7  churches,  2  national  and  1  exchange 
bank,  I  ireekly  newspaper,  2  grist-mills,  4  hotels,  3  manu- 
factories, and  stores.     Pop.  10  to. 

J.  B.  Gahbktt,  Pcb.  "  Kestcckt  Sbxtixel." 

Monnt  Sterling,  tp.  of  Pettis  co.,  Mo.  It  includes 
Sedalia  (which  see).     Pop.  630J. 

Mount  Sterling,  post-r.  of  Madison  co.,  0.,  22  miles 
S.  W.  of  Columbus,  has  good  schools,  3  churches,  1  news- 
paper, 2  aaring  banks.  Business,  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing.    Pop.  389.  M.  W.  ScHRrvER,  Pdb.  "  RcviEW." 

Meant  Sterling,  »  t.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.,  7  miles 
W.  of  Zaneerille,  and  in  Hopewell  tp.     Pop.  210. 

Monnts'Tille,  a  ▼.  of  Homertp.,  Morgan oo., 0.  P.  33. 

Mount  Ta'bor,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  CS. 

Monnt  Tabor,  tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  near  the  Har- 
lem Extension  R.  R.,  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and 
leather.     Fop.  301. 

Monnt  Tir'sah,  post-tp.  of  Person  oo.,  N.  C.    P.  1117. 

Monnt  Vl'la,  post-tp.  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  1720. 

Monnt  Un'ion,  post-r.  of  Lexington  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0., 
2  miles  from  Alliance.     Pop.  315. 

Mount  Union,  post-b.  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.,  75 
miles  W.  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
R.  R.,  haa  3  churches,  a  town-hall,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2 
extensive  tanneries,  an  iron  company,  2  wagon-factories,  2 
hotels,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  manufiuituring. 
Pop.  535.  H.  E.  Sbafer,  Ed.  "  Times." 

Mount  Up'ton,  post-r.  of  Onilford  tp.,  Chenango  co., 
X.  Y.,  on  Unadilla  River  and  the  New  Berlin  branch  of  the 
Midland  R.  R. 

Mount  Ter'non,  jpost-r.,  can.  of  AVashington  co., 
Ala.,  on  W.  bank  of  Tombigbce  River,  90  miles  above 
Mobile. 

Mount  Yemon,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Oa., 
near  the  £.  bank  of  the  Oconee,  and  20  miles  N.  of  Lum- 
ber City  R.  R.  Station. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-r.  and  cap.  of  Jefferson  co..  III., 
on  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  R.,  has  a  general 
mannfaoturing  business  and  considerable  trade,  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  1167. 

Mount  Ternon,  post-r.  of  Black  tp.,  cap.  of  Posey 
CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  Rirer  and  on  the  Bt.  Louis  and 
j^nth-eastem  R.  R.,  has  7  churches,  several  schools,  2 
banks,  1  planing,  2  flouring  and  2  saw  mills,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.     Pop.  2880. 

Monnt  Vernon,  tp.  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.   Pop.  1035. 

Monnt  Vernon,  post-v.  of  Linn  co.,  la.,  85  miles  W. 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
R.  R.,  contains  Cornell  College,  a  woollen-factory,  1  weekly 
and  1  monthly  newspaper,  and  stores.     Pop.  910. 

F.  J.  SES8I0.NS,  Cob.  Sec.  "  Colleoiax." 

Movnt  Vernon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Rock  Castle  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  Lonisrille  and  Knozrille  R.  R.    Pop.  252. 

Monnt  Vernon,  post-tp.  of  Kennebeo  oo.,  Me.,  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Augusta,  has  thriving  manufaoturas.  Pop. 
1252. 

Monnt  Vernon,  a  r.  of  Carroll  co.,  Md.  (Sax's  Cbxek 
P.  0.).    Pop.  51. 

Mount  Vernon,  tp.  of  Winona  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  559. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-r.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co.. 
Ho.,  8  miles  N.  W.  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has 
good  schools,  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  1  flonring-mill,  and 
stares.     Pop.  of  r.  558 ;  of  tp.  3030. 

JoH!f  Cecil,  Ed.  "  Fovmtaix  axd  Joursal." 

Monnt  Vernon,  po!>t-r.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  4 
miles  K.  of  Milford,  is  the  seat  of  McCoUom  Institute,  and 
has  1  church  and  chapel,  1  hotel,  box  and  desk  factory, 
and  stores.  The  village  is  a  resort  for  summer  tourists. 
Pop.  601.  S.  H.  Keeler. 

Mount  Vernon,  po!t-r.  of  TTestchoster  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Kew  Y^orlL  New  Ilaven  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  has  3  pub- 
tic  and  4  private  schools,  8  churches,  2  banks,  gasworks,  a 
fire  department,  4  hotels,  1  pen-factory,  a  horn  and  rub- 
ber jewelry  factory,  a  glue-factory,  3  carriage-shops,  3 
weekly  newspapers,  and  stores.     Pop.  2700. 

Joseph  S.  Wood,  Ed.  "  Chroxicle." 

Monnt  Vernon,  city  and  cap.  of  Knox  oo.,  0.,  on 
Lake  Erie  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Cleveland  Mount  Vernon  and  Columbus  R.  Rs.,  contains 


some  handsome  private  residences,  and  among  its  business- 
firms  are  2  extensive  machine-works,  1  railroad  machine- 
shop,  good  schools,  12  churches,  2  national  and  1  savingsi 
banx,  2  flouring  and  saw  mills,  a  large  linseed-oil  manu- 
factory, 1  flax  and  twine  factory,  several  carriage  and 
wagon  factories,  a  fine  court-house,  and  stores.  Kenyon 
College  is  located  about  6  miles  E.  of  this  place.  Pop. 
4876.  L.  Uarpb,  Ed.  ''Bamker." 

Mount  Vernon,  a  r.  of  Titus  co.,  Tex.    Pop.  223. 

Mount  Vernon,  tp.  of  Fairfax  oo.,  Va.  It  contains 
HocNT  Vernox,  the  residence  of  Gen.  George  Washington, 
on  the  Potomac,  9  miles  below  Alexandria.  The  mansion 
is  a  wooden  building,  erected  by  Lawrence  Washington 
and  enlarged  by  his  brother  and  heir,  the  President.  In 
1858  it  was  purchased,  with  the  tomb  of  Washington  and 
200  acres  of  land,  by  the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Associa- 
tion for  $200,000,  from  Mr.  John  A.  Washington.  Pop.  of 
tp.2233. 

Mount  Vlc'torr,  post-r.  of  Hale  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  R.  R, 

Monnt  View,  tp.  of  Ramsey  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  215. 

Mount'Tille,  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.    Pop.  1403. 

Monntville,  post-v.  of  West  Hempfield  tp.,  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Columbia  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
has  a  public  library.     Pop.  430. 

Monnt  Wash'ington,  post-r.  of  Bullitt  co.,  Ky.,  10 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Shopherdsville,  the  county-seat.    P.  340. 

Mount  Wastiington,  post-tp.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass., 
contains  Mount  Everett,  2624  feet  high,  and  is  noted  for 
its  sublime  scenery.     Pop.  256. 

Mount  Washington,  post-b.  of  Lower  St.  Clair  tp., 
Allegheny  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1988. 

Mount  Will'ing,  tp.  of  Lowndos  oo.,  Ala.   Pop.  2125. 

Mount  Zi'on,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macon  eo.,  111.,  on 
the  Illinois  Midland  R.  R.,  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Decatur,  is  the 
seat  of  a  male  and  female  seminary.     Pop.  1096. 

Mount  Zion,  tp.  of  Clarendon  oo.,  S.  C.    Pop.  440. 

Mourn'ing,  the  official  or  conventional  expression  of 
grief,  has  varied  much  at  difi°erent  times  and  in  different 
countries.  The  Hebrews  tore  the  garment,  cut  the  hair 
and  beard,  strewed  ashes  on  the  head,  went  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  weeping  and 
smiting  the  breast;  the  period  of  mourning  was  seven 
days,  but  for  Moses  and  Aaron  they  mourned  thirty  days. 
The  Greeks  cut  off  the  hair,  put  on  a  coarse  black  garment, 
retired  into  seclusion,  and  wailed.  When  a  great  general 
died  the  whole  army  cut  off  their  hair  and  the  manos  of 
their  horses.  The  period  of  mourning  was  in  Athens  thirty 
days,  but  in  Sparta  only  ten.  With  the  Romans  the  mourn- 
ing was  mostly  done  by  the  women ,-  the  men  wore  black 
clothes,  but  only  for  a  few  days.  Public  mournings  often 
occurred  in  the  days  of  the  republic  on  the  occasion  of 
some  public  calamity  or  on  the  death  of  some  great  man  ; 
during  the  empire,  on  the  death  of  an  emperor.  Then  all 
business  stopped ;  the  temples,  the  forum,  the  schools, 
and  the  baths  were  closed.  The  mourning  color  was  black 
under  the  republic,  but  during  the  empire  white  became 
the  mourning  color  for  women.  The  mourning  rites  among 
barbarians  and  half  savages  are  ofton  horrible.  In  the 
Feejee  Islands  the  women  bum  their  bodies  when  a  chief 
dies,  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  fingers  are  amputated  to  be 
hung  on  his  grave.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  inhab- 
itants paint  the  lower  part  of  their  faces  black  and  knock 
out  their  front  teeth.  Among  civilized  nations  the  mourn- 
ing customs  have  become  very  similar  in  modern  times, 
and  consist  mostly  in  retirement  within  the  house  and 
avoidance  of  what  is  bright  and  noisy.  In  Europe  and 
America  the  mourning  color  is  black ;  in  Turkey,  violet ; 
in  China,  white ;  in  Egypt,  yellow. 

Mouse,  pi.  Mice  [Lat.  mut,  muren],  a  name  applied 
to  the  smaller  rodents  of  the  family  Muridx  (which  see) 
and  of  some  allied  families,  the  larger  species  being  called 
rats,  hamsters,  etc.  They  are  of  several  groups.  The 
jumping  mice  are  mostly  of  the  families  Dipodidee,  Jacn- 
lidsB,  etc.  The  house  mice  and  rats  are  of  tne  family  Mu- 
ridae,  group  Mures.  Of  these,  the  Mu*  mutcti^Ks,  or  com- 
mon house-mouse,  is  worldwide  in  its  present  range,  though 
brought  first  from  the  Old  World.  The  New-World  mice 
are  many  of  them  of  the  gronp  Sigmodontes.  Such  are 
the  harvest-mice  (lieithrodon),  the  white-footed  mice  (Hei- 
peromi/t),  eUs.  The  field-mice  (Arricolinie)  are  of  many 
species  and  are  found  in  both  hemispheres.  (See  Field- 
MicE.)  The  so-ealled  shrew-mice  are  not  mice  at  all,  nor 
even  rodents,  but  Inseotivores.  (See  Shrew.)  The  num- 
ber of  species  of  mice  is  very  great.  The  amount  of  dam- 
age done  to  agriculturists  by  mice  alone  is  simply  incalcu-  r> 
lable.     It  is  certain  that  the  farmer  has  no  worse  enemy      '<- 
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(except  noxioaa  insects),  nor  one  towards  which  his  in- 
genuity could  be  more  profitably  turned  with  a  view  to  the 
abatement  of  the  evil.  Theodore  Oill. 

Monsseline',  a  thin  cloth  made  of  ootton,  is  supposed 
to  hare  derived  its  name  from  Matalia,  since  called  Ma- 
MiilipataM,  near  Madras,  whence  such  fabrics  were  first  im- 
parted to  Surope.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  all  muslin  used  in  Europe  came  from  India,  and 
the  Indian  fabrics  of  this  name  were  oilen  of  an  astonish- 
ing fineness,  justifying  their  poetical  name  of  "  woven 
wind;"  but  since,  European  manufactures,  English,  French, 
Belgian,  and  German,  have  completely  superseded  the  In- 
dian in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Being  made  by  more 
perfect  machinery,  they  are  much  cheaper,  and  English 
cotton  manufactures  are  now  sold  in  the  interior  of  Uin- 
dostan.  Of  late,  similar  fabrics  have  been  made  of  wool, 
moutieline  de  laine,  or  of  half  wool  and  half  cotton. 

Month  [Ang.-Sax.mdif A],  Diseases  of.  The  diseases 
of  the  lining  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth  are  chiefly  in- 
flammatory. Inflammation  of  the  month  is  designated 
stomatitis.  Simple  stomatitis  or  catarrh  of  the  mouth  re- 
sults from  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth,  of  hot  or  cold 
food  or  drinks,  of  chemical  or  medicinal  irritants,  and  by 
using  tobacco  and  pipes.  It  occurs  in  infants  during  den- 
tition ;  they  may  cease  to  nurse,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  mouth  may  cause  reflex  spasm  or 
convulsions.  Its  symptoms  are  a  sense  of  burning,  ten- 
derness, and  tension,  foul  taste,  the  adherence  of  viscid 
mucus,  and  a  diflfuse  redness.  The  treatment  comprises 
the  frequent  cleansing  of  the  mouth  by  cold  water,  alka- 
line gargles,  as  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  correction 
of  the  known  cause.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  appears  in 
points  upon  the  tongue,  the  interior  of  the  lips  and  cheeks, 
where  mucous  glands  bare  been  obstructed,  swollen,  and 
ulcerated,  or  inflamed  in  the  course  of  catarrlial  stomatitis. 
Aphthse,  or  croupous  stomatitis,  present  small  white  spots, 
with  red  borders,  known  as  canker,  and  erroneously  termed 
blisters  or  vesicles.  They  contain  no  fluid.  The  white 
spot  is  a  fibrinous  patch  of  inflammatory  exudation  upon 
the  mucous  membrane.  This  soon  is  thrown  off,  leaving  a 
painful  excoriation.  Aphtbas  occur  most  often  among  teeth- 
ing children  who  are  poorly  nourished.  The  spots  may 
be  numerous  and  isolated,  or  coalesce  in  irregular  patches. 
Their  treatment  is  by  diet,  correcting  indigestion,  and 
chlorate  of  potash  as  a  specific.  Diphtheritic  stomatitis 
or  cancrum  orit,  sloughing  inflammation  of  the  mouth, 
results  from  salivation  and  from  defective  hygiene  in 
asylums  for  orphans  and  foundlings  or  among  soldiers 
in  barracks.     With  modem  hygiene  it  has  become  infro- 

Suontly  contagious  or  epidemic.  The  first  appearance  of 
inhtheritio  matter  should  be  cleared  away,  chlorate  of  pot- 
asn  heroically  employed,  the  patches  cauterised  with  ni- 
trate of  silver,  and  the  strength  vigorously  sustained. 
Scurvy  causes  stomatitis  of  variable  severity.  Nursing 
children  contract  primary  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  mouth 
from  infected  mothers  or  wet-nurses.  Mngnet  or  thrush, 
erroneously  termed  aphtbte,  is  a  parasitic  disease.  It  oc- 
curs in  infants  during  the  first  month  of  life,  and  in  adults 
only  preceding  death  by  slow,  exhaustive  disease.  In 
these  two  states  the  mouth  is  much  opened  to  the  air. 
which  dries  secretion,  and  mastication  is  slow.  The  para- 
sitic plant  Olrliiim  alkicnnt  gains  entrance  and  attachment. 
It  develops  at  first  in  white  frosty  patches  on  the  tongue 
and  sides  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  round 
spores  and  delicate  filaments.  Later,  the  patches  are  thick, 
curd-like,  and  yellow,  due  to  fatty  degeneration.  The  de- 
posits should  be  removed  and  the  exposed  surfaces  kept 
clean  and  bathed  with  specific  washes. 

E.  Darwin  Hunaow,  Jr. 
Movable  Feasts.    See  Easter,  by  F.  A.  P.  Bar- 
nard. 


MoTe'inent  [Lat.  motere],  in  music,  a 
term  sometimes  equivalent  to  mod'oii  or 
progression,  as  when  we  speak  of  an  up- 
ward or  a  downward  movement,  or  one 
that  is  slow,  rapid,  tranquil,  joyous,  etc. 
More  generally,  the  word  "movement" 
signifies  any  particular  portion,  section, 
or  complete  division  of  a  musical  compo- 
sition. In  this  respect  tho  several  more- 
ments  of  a  composition  resemble  tho 
chapters  of  an  ordinary  book.  In  a  sym- 
phony, concerto,  sonata,  or  other  work 
comprising  several  of  these  divisions  each 
one  is  designated  according  to  its  partic- 
ular quality,  as  an  adagio,  an  andante  (or 
allegro,  vivace,  presto,  etc.)  movement 
Any  change  of  time  in  the  course  of  a 
piece,  either  in  quality  or  rapidity,  is  also 
said  to  bo  a  change  of  movement. 

William  Stacmtox. 
Mo'vers  (Frahz   Karl),  b.  at  Koesfeld,  Wcitphslis, 
July  17, 1806;  studied  theology  and  the  Oriental  languages 
at  MUnster  182&-29 ;  was  pastor  of  Berkum  1833-39,  and 
then  professor  of  theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  facnitj 
at  the  University  of  Breslau,  where  he  d.  Sept.  28,  lSi6. 
His  principal  work.  Vie  Pkdnitier  (4  vols.,  184(^6),  ii 
the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject. 
Mowatt  (AxKA  Cora).    See  Ritchie. 
Mowea'qaa,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  S69. 

Mow'er,  county  of  S.  E.  Minnesota.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  to  grain  and  stock  raising.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Southern  Minnesota,  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  other 
railroads.     Cap.  Austin.     Pop.  10,447. 

Mower  (  Josepb  A.),  b.  in  Vermont ;  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  war  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  the 
company  of  engineers;  was  commissioned  second  lieuten. 
ant  1st  Infantry  1855,  and  first  lieutenant  1857;  captain 

1861,  and  commanded  his  company  at  the  siege  and  captnre 
of  New  Madrid ;  appointed  colonel  11th  Missouri  Vols.  May. 

1862,  and  took  part  in  the  Corinth  campaign,  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Oct.  4,  1862,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded.  Promoted  to  be  brigadier  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  m^or-general  Aug.,  1864.  Uea.  Sher- 
man thus  refers  to  him  in  the  order  announcing  his  death : 
"  Ue  first  fell  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  pres- 
ent general  of  the  army  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  ond 
soon  attracted  his  notice  by  deeds  of  personal  bravery  that 
would  require  a  volume  to  record.  From  that  date  to  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  every  campaign  in  the 
West — at  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Meridian,  the  Rod  River, 
in  Missouri,  whence  he  was  called  personally  to  the  aid 
of  the  general  at  Atlanta,  and  accompanied  him,  rmag 
through  all  the  grades,  until  the  end  oi  tho  war,  when  he 
commanded  the  20th  corps."  In  1866  be  was  appointed 
colonel  of  infantry,  and  placed  in  command  in  Louisiana, 
where  he  "stood  at  his  post  through  pestilence  and  sick- 
ness" until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  New  Orleans  Jan. 
6,  1870.  "  A  better  soldier  or  a  braver  man  never  lived 
than  Joseph  A.  Mower,"  is  the  high  eulogy  pronounced 
by  the  present  general  of  the  army.       Geo.  C.  SimioNS. 

Mowing-Machines.    See  Reapiro-Machines. 

Mow'reytown  (MoRVSTow.f  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  White  Oak 
tp..  Highland  co.,  0.     Pop.  414. 

Mow'ry  (Sylvester),  b.  in  Rhode  Island  about  1830: 
graduated  at  West  Point  1852 ;  served  on  frontier  duty  «t 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1862-53 ;  was  engaged  in  Pacific  R.  R. 
and  other  explorations  and  surveys  1854-S7 ;  was  delegate 
in  Congress  from  Arizona  1857-59;  U.  S.  commissioner 
to  mark  tho  E.  boundary-line  of  California  1860-61 ;  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  Geography  and  Jieeourcee  of  vlrticim 
and  Sonora,  and  wrote  in  various  magazines  on  the  West- 
em  country.     D.  in  London,  England,  Oct.  16,  1871. 

Moxa  [Fr.],  a  form  of  the  actual  cautery  whose  use  was 
derived  from  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  through  the  Por- 
tuguese. The  down  from  the  leaves  of  Arlemiiia  moja, 
the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  cotton  or  lint  soaked  in  solu- 
tion of  saltpetre  and  then  dried,  a  pledget  of  spider's  web, 
or  a  lump  of  amadou  is  rolled  into  a  little  cone  and  placed 
upon  the  part  which  it  is  desired  to  cauterize.  It  i«  then 
set  on  fire  and  held  in  place  by  a  hairpin  or  an  instrument 
called  a  porte-moxa.  The  blowpipe  may  be  used  to  hiften 
combustion  and  increase  tho  heat.  The  neighboring  psrts 
are  surrounded  by  wet  lint.  It  is  often  useful  in  spins! 
disease,  neuralgia,  etc.  After  firing,  the  part  may  be  dresMd 
with  ammonia  or  ice.     This  process  T    "  ''  "' 

moxieaaiie  of  professional  Latin. 
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MO'XOS)  or  Mojoat  a  nation  of  Indians  in  Eastern  Bo- 
liria,  converted  to  Roman  Catholioism  bj  the  Jesuits,  \rho 
wont  among  them  in  1676,  and  daring  the  suoeeeding  cen- 
tury established  among  them  fifteen  mission-stations  and 
reekoned  30,000  converts.  They  suffered  great  diminu- 
tion from  the  attaelcs  of  Braiilian  slave-hunters  in  the  last 
century,  and  numbered  little  over  12,000  in  1833.  They 
are  lighter  in  color,  taller,  and  more  industrious  than  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  employed  a  kind  of  hieroglyph' 
ics.  Their  language  is  harmonious,  almunds  in  frequent- 
ative words,  and  lacks  the  letters  d,  /,  and  f.  A  grammar 
and  vocabulary  by  Father  Harban  was  printed  at  Lima  in 
1701,  and  a  history  of  the  mission  was  written  by  Father 
Francisco  X.  Iraisos. 

Moylan  (Oen.  Stephex),  b.  in  Ireland  in  1734 ;  settled 
at  Philadelphia  some  years  before  the  Revolution ;  presented 
himself  to  Oen.  Washington  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  a  vol- 
unteer, and  being  a  gentleman  of  good  education  and  ad- 
dress, was  appointed  aide-de-camp  Mar.  5, 1776,  commis- 
sary-general June  5  ;  commanded  the  4th  Light  Dragoons 
1777;  participated  in  Greene's  Southern  campaign  1781; 
was  appointed  brevet  brigadier-general  Nor.  3, 178.1 ;  be- 
came a  farmer  at  Qoshen ;  was  register  and  recorder  of 
Chester  oo.  1 792-93 ;  for  several  years  commissioner  of  law 
for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Society  of  Cincinnati  1800.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Apr.  II, 
1811. 

Mo'yock)  post-tp.  of  Currituck  eo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1204. 

Mozamb'ic  Ijitnrgy.  The  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  were  called  MoMarabet, "  Arabs  by  adop- 
tion." Their  liturgy,  Epbesine  in  its  type,  if  not  in  its 
origin,  and  not  called  Mosarabio  till  after  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  in  the  eighth  century,  is,  in  its  groundwork  at  least, 
coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Spain.  At 
Braga,  in  538,  it  was  set  aside  for  the  Roman  liturgy,  bat 
restored  at  Toledo  in  &89 ;  and  at  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  in  633,  after  some  improvements  by  Leander  of 
Seville  (d.  595)  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  636),  the  use 
of  it  was  extended  to  all  Spain.  Further  improvements 
were  introduced  by  Ildefonso  of  Toledo  (d.  667).  But  in 
the  eleventh  century  (in  Aragon  1071,  and  in  Castile  1074) 
it  gave  place,  by  royal  authority,  to  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Through  the  influence  and  example  of  Cardinal  Ximenes 
(1436-1517)  the  use  of  it  was  revived  in  Toledo  (after 
1502),  in  Salamanca  (1517),  and  in  Valladolid  (1567).  By 
the  oonoordat  of  1842  provision  was  made  for  its  eontin- 
uanee  at  Toledo,  but  nowhere  else.  It  has  been  pronounced 
"the  richest,  the  fullest,  the  most  varied  of  all  known 
liturgies."  It  has  been  edited  by  Leslie  (1755),  Loronzana 
(1774),  and  Arevalns  (1804).  (See  Migne's  Latin  Palrology 
(vols.  Izxxr.,  Izzxvi.,  1850),  and  John  Mason  Neale's 
Eastern  Church,  General  Introduction  (1850),  and  Liturgi- 
ology  and  Church  Sietory  (2d  ed.,  1367).) 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Mozambiqne',  territory  of  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending along  the  Mozambique  Channel  from  Cape  Del- 
gado  to  Delagoa  Bay,  between  lat.  10°  41'  and  26°  S.,  and 
belonging  to  Portugal.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  283,500 
square  miles,  its  population  at  300,000,  but  its  western 
boundaries  are  wholly  undefined.  The  coast-land  is  low, 
with  a  rich,  humid  soil  and  a  hot,  moist  climate,  which 
make  it  extremely  fertile.  Largo  harvests  of  rice,  maiie, 
millet,  and  all  varieties  of  tropical  fruits  are  gathered 
wherever  the  ground  is  cultivated.  Hippopotami,  ele- 
phants, lions,  crocodiles,  and  flamingoes  abound.  On  the 
islands  and  shoals  with  which  the  coast  is  fringed  turtles 
are  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  pearl-fishing  is  very 
remunerative ;  tortoise-shell  is  a  staple  article  of  export. 
The  interior  is  higher,  almost  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  forests,  which  yield  many  varieties  of  excellent  tim- 
ber and  dyewoods.  The  authority  of  the  Portuguese  is 
very  slight,  and  mostly  confined  to  a  few  settlements  and 
ports — ^namely,  Mosambiqne,  Quilimane,  Sena,  and  Tete. 

Mozambique,  capital  of  the  Portnguese  territory  of 
the  same  name,  is  in  fat.  15°  2'  S.,  on  a  small  island.  It 
is  defended  by  three  forts,  has  a  good  harbor  and  some 
trade  in  rice,  gum,  gold-dnst,  ebony,  tortoise-shell,  and 
timber.  Pop.  8522,  of  whom  7000  are  slaves,  1100  Arabs, 
and  34  Portuguese. 

Mozambiqne  Channel,  the  strait  between  the  E. 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar.  It  is  about 
1000  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  between  500  and 
600  miles  at  its  entrances,  and  of  nearly  300  miles  in  the 
middle.    The  Comoro  Islands  are  at  its  northern  outlet. 

Mozart'  (Wolpoano  AHADsrs,  also  Jkav  Chrtsootomc 
TnimpBiLH  SiQiSJC^mD),  b.  at  Saliburg  Jan.  27, 1756,  ond  d. 
at  Vienna  Deo.  1, 1791,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  When 
but  an  infant  and  without  any  apparent  eflbrt  he  absorbed 
a  knowledge  of  music  by  listening  to  the  lessons  given  his 


sister,  Maria  Anna.  Bo  precocious  was  he  that  at  four 
years  of  age  he  played  tne  piano  with  astonishing  ease 
and  expression,  and  composea  minuets  and  simple  pieces, 
dictating  them  to  his  father.  When  the  boy  was  six  years 
of  age,  the  father,  Leopold  Moiart,  visited  Munich  nnd 
Vienna  with  his  two  children,  whose  performances  excited 
great  admiration,  particularly  those  of  Wolfgang.  Leopold 
brought  home  with  them  a  small  violin  for  Wolfgang,  who 
learned  by  himself  to  play  it,  using  it  as  a  toy  for  odd 
moments.  He  had  had  this  instrument  but  a  few  months 
when  one  night  he  played  his  part  of  a  trio,  reading  at 
sight,  without  mistakes  and  without  hesitation.  In  1763, 
Leopold  made  a  second  tour  with  the  children,  visiting  the 
most  important  cities  of  Europe,  and  although  only  eight 
years  of  age  Wolfgang  composed  most  of  the  symphonies 
which  were  played  at  his  concerts,  and  which  roused  Lon- 
don to  enthusiasm  in  1764.  Home  for  a  few  months  in 
1768,  Wolfgang  pursued  the  study  of  composition  under 
his  father.  The  works  of  Handel,  which  he  brought  from 
London,  and  those  of  Bach,  became  his  classical  models. 
He  studied  also  some  of  the  best  Italian  masters,  getting 
from  them  his  marvellous  skill  in  making  each  of  his  vocal 
parts  melodious  and  graceful  even  in  the  most  constrained 
narmonio  situations.  In  1767,  Leopold  and  the  children 
went  to  Vienna,  and  remained  there  more  than  a  year, 
hoping  to  improve  their  fortunes,  but  they  reaped  only 
loss  and  disappointment.  The  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  aston- 
ished at  Wolfgang's  genius,  bantered  him  to  compose  an 
opera.  Leopold  mistook  this  jest  for  an  order,  and  set  the 
boy  of  ten  years  at  work  upon  a  libretto  obtained  after 
great  difficulty  and  delay.  The  Italian  court-musicians, 
piqued  at  this  doubtful  favor  to  the  Gorman  child,  even 
then  formed  their  mean  clique  against  him,  and  com- 
menced the  petty  but  eifective  annoyances  that  later  mar- 
red the  life  they  helped  to  shorten.  The  opera,  covering 
558  pages  of  MS.,  was  never  allowed  a  representation. 
From  all  these  fruitless  miseries  the  Moiarts  escaped  at 
last,  the  father  and  son  travelling  through  Italy.  Some 
idea  of  Wolfgang's  wonderful  abilities  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  programme  of  a  concert  given  at  Mantua 
Jan.  16, 1770 :  Two  symphonies  written  by  him ;  a  con- 
certo for  piano  that  he  would  play  at  sight ;  a  sonata  that 
he  would  play  at  sight,  transposing  it  into  any  key ;  he 
would  improvise  an  air  and  its  accompaniment  to  words 
given  him  at  the  concert;  he  would  improvise  a  fugue  and 
a  sonata  on  a  theme  just  given  him;  and  lastly,  be  would 
complete  and  play  on  the  piano  a  symphony  at  the  first 
sight  of  only  the  part  of  the  first  violin.  This  programme 
is  beyond  the  mature  manhood  of  almost  every  other  mu- 
sician that  ever  lived.  He  wrote  from  memory,  after  hear- 
ing it  but  twice,  the  whole  of  a  Miwereri  by  D'AUegri.  Hap- 
pily, Wolfgang's  facility  and  power  in  music  were  such 
that  these  feats  were  mere  play  to  him,  and  even  years  of 
such  performances  did  not  impair  the  organization  that 
made  him  the  greatest  of  musicians.  At  Milan  an  opera 
by  him,  Mitridate,  was  brought  on  the  stage  and  repcited 
twenty  times.  The  whole  tour  was  a  success,  and  on  his 
return  he  was  appointed  court-organist  to  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg.  From  1777  to  1779  he  resided  in  Paris,  whore 
the  battle  between  Oluck  and  Picoini  was  then  raging.  In 
1780  he  was  called  to  Munich  by  Prince  Charles  Theodore 
of  Bavaria  to  write  the  opera  Idomtneo,  In  this  entirely 
new  creation  Mozart  laid  the  cornerstone  of  dramatic  com- 
position— a  service  which  the  most  eminent  of  his  succes- 
sors fully  acknowledge.  Its  originality  and  beauty  became 
at  once  the  delight  of  his  audience,  and  earned  him  even 
more  than  his  usual  praises.  The  possession  of  merit  was 
delightful  to  the  arcbbishop  of  Salzbarg;  and  the  better 
to  secure  it,  he  at  once  had  Mozart  return  with  his  honors 
from  Munich,  and  in  1781  move  with  him  to  Vienna  as  a 
member  of  his  household.  The  archbishop  there  lavished 
upon  him  the  penury  and  ignominy  with  wbich  he  honored 
his  menial  servants.  After  a  fruitless  remonstrance,  Mozart 
resigned,  and  nnwilKngly  but  needfully  gave  lessons  for  a 
living  in  Vienna,  which  thereafter  was  his  home.  In  1782 
Mozart  married  Constance  Weber,  a  pianist,  whose  care 
and  love  were  his  greatest  help  and  happiness  to  the  end 
of  his  struggling  existence.  Joseph  11.,  fond  of  Italian 
music  and  of  his  Italian  masters,  the  enemies  of  Mozart, 
was  slow  in  granting  him  any  privileges.  Finally,  L'Bn- 
Uvement  du  Sirail  was  ordered,  and  paid  for  with  fifty 
ducats.  The  originality  of  this  work  at  first  hid  its  beau- 
ties from  the  people  of  Vienna,  but  the  opera  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  musicians  there  and  on  all  classes  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  emperor  gave  him  the  ollice 
of  composer  to  the  court  and  a  salary  of  eight  hundred 
fiorins,  but  with  astonishing,  lamentable  indifference  mado 
his  ofiloe  a  sinecure,  for  many  years  not  asking  a  note  from 
his  hand.  To  sustain  his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
lessons,  write  waltzes  and  contredantes  for  balls,  and  give 
oonoerts  in  neighboring  dties.  It  was  not  till  his  twenty- 
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eighth  year  (1784)  that  these  ephemeral  labon  were  fol- 
lowed by  aninterrupted  indnitry  in  composition,  when  but 
(even  yeara  of  life  remained  to  him.  The  opportunity 
which  wealth  and  royalty  refused  to  gire  oame  unsought 
in  the  libretto  of  H  Noae  di  Figaro,  written  for  Mozart  by 
the  poor  poet  Da  Ponto  in  1786.  This  opera,  finished  in 
six  weeks,  had  great  suecess  throughout  Europe.  Many 
offers  came  to  him  then  from  various  courts,  but  Mosart 
was  fond  of  Vienna,  and  eren  of  his  indifferent  emperor. 
The  people  of  Prague  deserve  mention  for  their  warm  and 
practical  appreciation  of  Moiart.  They  asked  an  opera, 
and  2>oa  (Jiotanni,  the  triumph  of  dramatic  composition, 
was  written  for  them  in  1787.  In  1788  he  commenced  to 
feel  depressed  by  his  disease  of  the  lungs  and  the  nerves. 
He  wrote  with  feverish  activity  to  escape  melancholy.  A 
myiitorioas  messenger  oame  to  him  and  engaged  him  to 
write  a  Requiem,  refusing  any  information  as  to  its  destina- 
tion. This  mystery,  some  presentiment,  and  his  melan- 
choly fancies  gave  him  the  opinion  that  he  was  writing  his 
own  funeral  service.  He  sank  lower  and  lower,  working 
more  and  more  fatally  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  In  the 
single  year  of  1791,  in  such  depths,  when  death,  the  mys- 
terious messenger,  bad  waited  a  twelvemonth,  Mozart  wrote 
Dit  Zauberflote  for  indifferent  Vienna,  La  Clementa  di  Tito 
for  loving  Prague,  and  the  requiem  for  himself.  On  a 
dismal  day  of  rain,  unfollowed  by  a  friend,  the  bodies  of 
Mozart  and  flfteen  other  dead  were  hurried  through  the 
streets  of  Vienna  to  the  common  burying-ground  of  the 
poor ;  and  his  grave  is  now  unknown. 

Mozart  is  considered  the  greatest  composer  of  the  world 
from  the  combined  versatility  and  power  of  his  genius. 
In  every  kind  of  composition  he  produced  works  of  the 
greatest  excellence,  each  of  which  is  so  original  and  oom- 
prehonsive  that  his  successors  are  almost  of  necessity  his 
imitators.  He  wrote  without  showing  the  slightest  weak- 
ness anywhere,  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  masses, 
quartets,  solos  for  diverse  instruments,  sonatas,  and  dance- 
music.  He  was  the  best  pianist  of  his  time  in  Germany. 
His  execution  was  precise,  elegant,  fervid,  and  delicate  in 
expression.  Not  less  remarkable  were  his  improvisations, 
in  which  his  clearness  of  thought,  richness  of  harmony, 
and  vividness  of  fancy  were  beyond  the  finished  composi- 
tions of  most  other  men.  Uis  fecundity  is  perhaps  without 
a  parallel.  His  life  was  less  than  half  the  usual  length ; 
half  of  that  short  life  was  spent  in  long  concert-tours,  and 
his  delicate  health  and  his  lessons  and  other  ephemeral 
work  sadly  diminished  his  productiveness.  Yet  he  wrote 
626  published  works,  and  294  compositions  either  unfin- 
ished or  unpublished.  Even  a  summary  catalogue  of  them 
is  too  long  to  introduce  here.  Neither  is  it  practicable  to 
name  his  most  esteemed  works,  for  they  are  nearly  all 
esteemed.  JDoa  Qiovanni,  ffozze  di  Figaro,  Die  ZauberJlSte, 
the  requiem,  the  symphony  in  Q  minor,  the  quartets  Nos. 
10  and  18,  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  delights  this  most 
favored  genius  gave  the  world.  In  Mozart's  character  wo 
are  struck  with  his  cheerful  temper,  bis  childlike  simplicity 
and  sweetness,  his  matehless  facility,  his  perfect  confidence, 
his  fertility  of  fancy,  his  unsurpassed  capacity  for  exquisite 
sentiment,  his  depth  of  feeling,  and  his  breadth  of  power. 
His  compositions,  charming  pictures  of  his  charming  na- 
ture, are  free  from  troubled  tnougbts  and  tortuous  texts  to 
be  resolved  in  wonder.  In  every  scene  through  which  his 
universal  genius  leads  us  we  follow  in  his  music  the  accents 
of  a  loving,  harmonious,  confident  soul  in  lucid  beauties 
breathing  joy  to  the  heart  for  over,        C,  H,  Farnhau, 

Mo'zier  (Josbph),  b.  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  Aug.  22, 1812; 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York  1831-45; 
then  visited  Europe,  studied  sculpture  in  Florence  and 
Rome,  and  practised  that  art  witn  success.  Among  his 
best  works  are  Pocahontae,  The  Wept  of  Wieh-ton-Witk, 
The  Prodignl  Son,  Truth,  Silence,  Jephthah'e  Daughter,  The 
Peri,  and  Jiiipah.     D.  at  Faids,  Switzerland,  Oct.,  1870. 

Moz'ley  (James  Bowlixr),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Lincolnshire 
181J;  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1834;  became  a 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  vicar  of  Shoreham  1856,  canon  of 
Worcester  1869,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  Oxford,  1871 ; 
author  of  a  work  on  Predeetination  (1855),  works  on  Bap- 
tinmal  Regeneration  (1856-42),  Eight  Bamptou  Leeturee  on 
Miraclet  (1865),  and  other  works. 

Mozyri  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Minsk,  on  the 
Pripcts,  has  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.     Pop.  5868, 

Mrs.  Bell's,  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala,    Pop,  304, 

Mu'cilage  [Lat.  mucus],  a  solution  in  water  of  any  gum- 
my matter.  (See  articles  on  AnAmNE,  Dextrine,  Glue, 
Gu«,  Starch,  and  Traqacantr.)  C.  F,  Chandler, 

Mpcori'ni  [Lat,  mueor,  "  mould  "],  an  order  of  sapro- 
phytic fungi  in  which  the  oospores  are  solitary  and  pro- 
duced by  a  process  of  conjugation,  and  whose  conidia  con- 
sist of  sacs  containing  one  to  many  spores.    The  species 


Fio,  1. 


Fio.  2, 


FiQ,  3, 


Fta.4. 


titions  found  in  the  ordinary  mycelium,  but  arched,  as 
shown  in  section  in  Fig,  2,  a.  The  expanded  tip  of  the 
mycelium  (Fig,  2,  b),  which  projects  into  the  spore-sac,  is 
known  as  the  columella.  In  M.  mucedo  it  is  very  promi- 
nent. In  most  of  the  Mucorini  it  is  smaller,  and  in  a  few 
oases  is  entirely  wanting.  In  that  part  of  the  sporangium 
or  spore-sao  represented  by  c.  Fig.  2,  the  spores  are  formed 
by  free-cell  formation.  In  M.  mucedo  they  are  very  nu- 
merous and  of   an  oval  sh^e,  0,0066-0,0099  mm,  long 


of  this  order  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  amongst 
them  are  many  fungi  known  as  common  moulds.  They 
frequent  articles  of  food,  excrement  of  animals,  and,  in 
short,  are  found  on  nearly  all  decaying  animal  and  veg- 
etable matter.  One  speoies,  Phgcomgeee  uileni,  K.ze,  grows 
on  oily  substances,  an  unusual  habitat  of  fungi.  As  a  mle, 
the  members  of  this  order  are  quite  small,  nlthongh  P. 
nilene  has  been  known  to  attain  the  height  of  a  foot.  The 
mycelium,  which  is  often  found  in  large  masses  in  some  of 
the  commoner  moulds  of  this  group,  not  unfrequently  pre-  | 
sents  a  shiny  appearance,  whence  the  common  Gerxaan 
word  for  plants  of  this  order,  Schimmel,  "glitter,"  is 
derived. 

Inasmuch  as  the  species  of  this  order  conform  tolerably 
closely  to  the  type,  we  may  select  Mueor  mucedo,  a  common 
mould  growing  on  dung  and  other  substances,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  whole  order.  M.  mucedo  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  many  botanists,  but  the  most  complete  ac- 
count of  its  development  was  given  by  Dr.  Oscar  Brefeld 
in  a  work  entitled  Rotamtehe  Vutereuchmigeti  liber  Schiiit- 
melpilze.  Part  i.,  published  in  1872,  In  this  publication 
there  appeared  for  the  first  time  an  account  of  the  oospores, 
as  well  as  the  conidial  spores  of  the  plant  in  question.  If 
fresh  horse-dung  be  placed  in  a  moist  place,  it  will  soon  be 
covered  by  a  coating  of  white  glistening  fibres,  which  are 
the  hyphts  or  mycelial  threads  of  U.  mucedo.  They  soon 
cover  the  surface  of  the  dung  with  a  cotton- wool-like  mass, 
more  or  less  dense  according  to  the  moisture  and  amount 
of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  dung,  fh)m  which  mass  pro- 
ject certain  threads,  whose  tips,  at  first  white,  afterwards 
black,  are  the  conidia  or  asexual  fruit,  consisting  of  sacs 
containing  a  large  number  of  spores.  The  threads,  which 
grow  upward  to  bear  the  spore-sacs,  exhibit  in  If.  mucedo 
a  marked  tendency  to  turn  towards  the  light.  In  if.  ito- 
toni/er,  the  common  bread-mould,  a  nearly-related  species, 
the  stalks  of  the  spore-cases,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  aetion  of  light.  A  microsoopie  exam- 
ination of  the  hyphs  or  threads  composing  the  myceliom 
shows  that,  as  in  most  fungi,  they  branch  in  all  directions, 
and  are  occasionally  divided  by  oross-partitions.  The  con- 
tents are  colorless  or  slightly  tinged  with  brown  or  gray, 
and  the  cell-wall,  although,  aocording  to  De  Buy,  it  some- 
times shows  the  blue  color  given  by  cellulose  on  the  appli- 
cation of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  often  fails  to  give  tnat 
color.  If  submerged,  the  hyphee  live,  at  least  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  but  undergo  certain  changes;  the 
oross-partitions  become  more  nnmerons,  and  the  cell-walls 
sometimes  bulge  a  little.  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed 
that  yeast-eells  were  nothing  but  the  altered  mycelium  of 
submerged  plants  of  M.  mucedo.  This  view  is  not  now 
generally  accepted,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have 
no  proof  that  yeast-cells  either  come  from  Mueor  or  are 
changed  into  it.  When,  however,  the  mycelium  of  .tf. 
Mue^^o  is  kept  quite  moist,  it  undergoes  a  modification, 
and  we  have  the  production  of  what  is  known  to  German 
mycologists  as  JBmltellen.  These  are  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  The  cross-partitions  increase  in  number,  and 
some  of  the  cells  thus  formed  swell  until  they  become  nearly 
spherical.  The  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  cells  then 
roll  themselves  up  into  round  masses  resembling  spores, 
which  afterward  are  capable  of  germinating.  The  fila- 
ments, or  hyphte,  which  rise  above  the  common  mass  of 
mycelium  to  bear  the  conidia,  are  generally  from  an  eighth 
to  half  an  inch  high,  but  under  exceptionally  favorable 
circumstances  may  be  as  high  as  six  inches.  The  ends  of 
the  hyphse  swell  into  a  globular-shaped  sac,  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  The  contents  of  the  sac  are  at  first  continuous  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  filament,  but  are  afterwards  cut 
off  by  a  partition,  which  is  not  flat,  like  the  cross-par- 
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■ad  O.OOSS-O.OO'IO  mm.  broad.  Thair  oolor  is  grayiBb- 
brown,  and  when  seen  in  mass  they  often  appear  black. 
The  external  wall  of  the  sporangium  is  composed  of  two 
layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  beset  with  short  hairs.  Within 
the  sporangium  la  an  expansible  elastic  substance,  whose 
presence  can  be  demonstrated  before  the  spores  are  ripe 
oy  bursting  open  the  outer  wall,  when  the  elastic  substance 
projects  as  a  globular  mass,  in  which  the  young  spares  are 
imbedded.  When  ripe  the  spores  are  discharged  with 
some  violence  by  means  of  toe  sudden  swelling  of  the 
elastic  substance ;  the  whole  outer  wall  breaks  away  and 
disappears,  except  a  small  portion  which  remains,  forming 
a  rim  about  the  base,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  d.  This  is  some- 
times so  small  that  it  can  be  seen  only  on  close  examina- 
tion, and  at  first  sight  it  appears  as  though  the  columella 
which  remains  were  the  young  state  of  a  sporangium.  In 
Si.  tlotoni/er  (bread-mould)  it  happens  that  not  only  is  the 
outer  wall  of  the  sporangium  destroyed,  but  the  very  large 
solumella  splits  and  collapses,  falling  back  over  the  fruit- 
stalk  like  an  umbrella  or  small  toadstool,  as  in  Fig.  i.  The 
spores  are  often  projected  to  a  considerable  distance,  as 
may  be  shown  by  placing  a  piece  of  white  paper  two  or 
three  inches  from  a  mass  of  Mucor,  when  it  will  soon  be 
eoTored  with  black  spots,  whioh  are  the  discharged  spores. 
The  spores  placed  on  a  moist  surface  swell  to  two,  three,  or 
even  a  greater  number  of  times  their  original  dimensions, 
but  do  not  clearly  show  a  division  of  their  wall  into  two 
layers.  Their  germination  takes  place  by  the  growth  of 
one  or  more  tubes,  whioh  soon  assume  all  the  appearance 
of  the  mycelium  of  if.  mucedo,  and  in  a  short  time,  usually 
only  a  few  hours,  reproduce  the  oonidia  of  the  species. 

When  M.  tnacedo  is  cultivated  on  a  decoction  of  horse- 
dung  it  only  bears  conidia.  When  growing  spontaneously 
on  horso-dung  it  not  unfrequently  produces  oospores  as 
well.  On  breaking  the  dung  open  they  are  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  looking  like  small  round  black  bodies  just  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  dung.  Their  site  varies  from 
0.0099-0.2145  mm.,  according  to  Brefeld's  measurements. 
Examined  with  a  rather  lower  power  of  the  microscope, 
they  are  found  to  have  two  coats,  the  outer  of  which  is 
black,  opaque,  and  brittle,  and  roughened  with  irregular 
protuberances.  On  breaking  open  the  outer  coat,  it  is 
seen  to  be  lined  with  a  more  delicate  membrane,  which 
fits  into  the  inequalities  of  the  outer  layer.  The  inner 
coat  is  continuous ;  the  outer  is  perforated  by  two  circular 
openings  diametrically  opposite.  This  is  whore  the  sus- 
pensors  were  attached,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  The 
oiisporea  are  produced  in  the  following  manner :  Two  hyphss 
which  are  lying  near  one  another  send  out  lateral  shoots, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  increase  in  size,  gradually  ap- 


Fio.  S. 


Fie.<. 


Fio.7. 


Fio.  8. 


proaohing  one  another  nntil  they  meet,  as  in  Fig.  6.  The 
two  parts  in  contact  are  next  cut  off  by  partitions  from  the 
hyphsB  from  whioh  they  respectively  arose,  as  in  Fig.  7. 
Finally,  the  cell-wall  at  the  point  of  contact  is  absorbed, 
and  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  two  cells  unite  into  a 
globular  mass,  which  afterwards  beoomee  enveloped  in  a 
coating  of  cellulose  and  grows  into  a  spore  (Fig.  8),  such  as 
has  already  been  described. 
In  Fig.  8,  a  a  are  called  the 
snspensors.  The  ocispore 
remains  attached  for  some 
time  to  the  myoeliam,  but 
is  finally  set  free ;  general- 
ly, however,  a  small  part  of 
the  snspensors  remains  at- 
tached. The  oospore  germi- 
nates in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  thick  outer  coat 
opens,  and  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  spore  there  grows  out  a  germinal  tnbe,  which 
soon  assnmos  all  the  marks  of  the  ordinary  Mucor  my- 
celinm.  This  mycelium,  arising  directly  from  the  oospore, 
produces  conidia,  and  sometimes  almost  immediately,  as 
IS  illustrated  in  Fig.  9.  No  case  has*  as  yet  been  observed 
in  which  the  mycelium  from  the  oospore  of  M.  mncedo  has 
produced  another  oospore  directly,  without  first  having 
Dome  oonidia.  The  ocispores  of  the  Mucorini  are  called 
by  De  Bary  lygotpom,  from  their  being  produced  by 
co^jngation. 

The  method  of  production  of  the  oSspores  just  described 
in  M,  muccdo  prevails  throughout  all  the  ordor.    The  pro- 
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cess,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is  similar  to  what  is  known  as 
conjugation  in  certain  orders  of  Algce,  as  the  Sesmidiacoee 
and  Co^jugatBC.  The  process  con- 
sists in  the  direct  union  of  the 
contents  of  two  different  cells, 
which  resemble  one  another  so 
closely  that  we  cannot  with  pro- 
priety call  one  male  and  the  other 
female.  In  the  Desmidiacea:  it  is 
the  contents  of  two  unicellular 
bodies  which  unite;  in  the  Con- 
jugat«),  tho  contents  of  two  cells 
which  are  in  different  filaments. 
In  one  genus  of  the  latter  order, 
Sirogonium,  we  find  a  single  fila- 
ment, which  bends  upbn  itself,  and 
the  conjugation  takes  place  be- 
tween two  cells  of  the  same  filament.  In  the  Mucorini  we 
have  a  conjugation  between  parts  of  different  threads,  but 
these  threads  may  have  both  arisen  from  the  germination 
of  the  same  spore,  so  that  the  conjugation  in  this  order  is 
not  necessarily  between  two  different  individuals,  which 
must  always  be  the  case  with 
Desmids.  In  those  species  of 
ifiicor  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  mycelium  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  mass  bos  arisen 
from  one  or  many  spores;  and 
when  eoqjagation  takes  place  in 
such  cases  it  may  have  been  be- 
tween threads  arising  from  differ- 
ent spores.  Cultures  of  single 
spores  have,  however,  been  made, 
from  which  it  ia  known  that 
threads  of  the  same  individual 
may  conjugate.  This  is  shown 
particularly  clearly  in  M.  tytygitn, 
be  Bary,  a  common  mould  on 
toadstools,  represented  in  Fig.  10, 
where  the  mycelinm  from  a  single 
spore  is  easily  traced.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  two  conjugat- 
ing cells  olosely  resemble  one  an- 
other. In  Chxtocladium,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  cells  is  uniformly 
larger  and  of  a  slightly  different 
shape  from  the  other,  hut  even  in  this  case  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  antheridium  and  oozonium.  The  oSspores  of 
the  different  species  and  genera  of  Mucorini  vary  in  shape, 
siie,  and  markings,  bnt  a  detailed  account  would  be  out 
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of  place.  The  most  strik- 
ing form  is  Phycomycefi 
uiltn;  whose  oSspores  are 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
branching  processes. 
The  older  writers  had  no  knowledge  of  toe  mode  of  pro- 
dnotion  of  the  oiispores  of  this  group,  and  tho  only  form 
of  fruit  which  they  regarded  in  their  classification  of  this 
order  was  the  asexual  or  conidial  form ;  and  they  considered 
the  conidial  sporangia  .to  resemble  the  asci  of  the  Peri- 
sporiocesB.  Modem  research  has  shown  that  this  is  not 
the  case ;  for,  while  the  former  are  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  any  sexual  action,  tho  latter  are  the  result 
of  a  peculiar  process  of  fertilization.  By  continental 
writers  the  Mucorini  are  considered  one  of  the  lowest  of 
Fungi,  and  are  placed  just  below  the  Peronosporge.  Eng- 
lish mycologists  still  adhore^o  tho  older  classification. 

The  principal  genera  of  the  order  are  Mucor  (including 
Phycomycet),  Circinella,  Helicnttylum,  Thamnidium,  Ckm- 
tottyUtm,  Chtetocladium,  Mortierella,  Piptocephall;  Syn- 
cephalit,  Kickxtlla,  Camaiuia,  Marltmella,  and  Pilobo'lu: 

W.  G.  Farlow. 
Ku'cona  [Lat  muent]  Mem'brane)  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary,  respiratory,  and  genito-urinary 
tracts.  Anatomically,  it  censists  of  the  mucous  membrane 
proper  and  tho  sub-mucous  tissues.  The  first  is  composed 
of  tne  secretory  tubules,  follicles,  and  glands,  situated  upon 
a  basement  or  limitary  membrane  ;  the  second  consists  of 
elastic  connective  or  "  areolar "  tissue,  and  contains  the 
capillary  blood-vessels  and  nerve-filaments  by  which  the 
secretory  surface  is  nourished  and  vitalized.  The  special 
fimction  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  to  secrete  a  viscid, 
gelatinous  substance  termed  mucus,  and  thus  to  protect 
the  passages  which  it  lines  from  the  contact,  attrition,  and 
irritation  of  their  moving  contents,  as  well  as  to  facilitate 
such  motion.  By  its  corrugated  structure,  numerous  re- 
duplications, and  villous  processes  it  affords  an  extensive 
surface  for  the  great  functional  glandular  processes  of 
nutritive  absorption  and  the  elimination  of  effete  excretory 
products.  Its  free  surface  is  lined  with  epithelial  cells, 
related  to  the  mucous  tissues  beneath  as  the  epidermic 
Digitized  by  >^JV7'. 
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cella,  or  cuticle,  are  to  the  akin.  These  epitbelia  are  eon- 
rtantl;  exfoliated,  and  as  constantly  reproduced  bj  young 
cellii  formed  by  proliferation  in  the  ocllalar  structures  be- 
neath. The  secreted  matter  called  mucus  contains  a  lim- 
itC'l  number  of  mueona  corpuscles,  irhich  are  cast-off  epi- 
tbelia or  escaped  products  of  rapid  cell-formation.  But 
the  homogeneous  fluid  portion  is  the  peculiar  secretion 
of  the  mucous  follicles.  It  is  clear,  colorless,  has  nearly 
a  semi-solid  consistency,  and  consists  of  water,  muoosino, 
and  salts,  especially  chloride  of  sodium.  When  rich  in 
corpuscles  and  muoosine,  mncua  is  viscid  and  tenacious. 
It  is  thin  and  watery  when  salines  are  chiefly  present,  and 
often  a  rapid  serous  flow  is  scarcely  more  than  transuded 
blood-serum.  The  mucous  membrane  is  also  the  seat  of 
glands  of  special  function,  as  those  producing  the  salira, 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  digestive  juices.  Hypersecretion 
of  mncua  is  designated  catarrh.  Catarrh  of  mucous  sur- 
faces has  many  causes.  When  the  skin  is  chilled,  or  its 
circulation  is  sluggish  by  reason  of  uncleanliness  or  neglect 
of  exercise,  blood  ia  determined  to  the  internal  parts. 
Rapid  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  derated  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  produce  catarrhs  in  most  acute  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  disorders.  When  large  organs,  as  the 
lungs  or  lirer,  are  diseased,  the  obstruction  they  oSbr  to 
the  circulation  favors  congestion  of  the  extensive  mncous 
surface,  and  catarrh.  They  are  passively  congested  when 
the  heart  is  dilated.  Direct  irritation  more  often  causes 
catarrhs,  as  dust  in  the  bronchi,  or  errors  in  diet  produ- 
cing the  catarrhs  of  gastric  and  intestinal  indigestion. 
E.  Dabwm  Uddson,  Jb. 

Mncns.    See  Mirrors  Mekbraxk. 

XmA'Ay,  ^.  of  Richardson  co..  Neb.     Pop.  408. 

Mnddr  BaTon,  tp.  of  Conway  co.,  Ark.    Fop.  583. 

Maddy  Creek,  tp.  of  Butler  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  972. 

Maddy  Fork,  tp.  of  Pike  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  477. 

Mud  Fish.    See  Ahia  Calvia. 

Mndge  (BR<fjAMiM  FniiifKLiN),  b.  at  Orrington,  Me,, 
Aug.  11, 1817 ;  graduated  in  1840  at  Wesleyan  Cnirorsity  ; 
became  a  lawyer  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1844 ;  mayor  of  Lynn 
]R')2;  engaged  in  chemical  pursuits,  and  was  connected 
with  the  coal-oil  and  petroleum  industry  in  Massachusetts 
and  Kentucky;  State  geologist  of  Kansas  1864-65;  became 
in  1865  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Manhattan ;  has  made  many  palai>onto- 
logioal  discoveries ;  became  president  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  1867  and  of  the  Kansas  Natural  History 
Society  1868. 

Madge  (Kev.  Enoch),  b.  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  21, 1776 ; 
joined  the  itinerant  ministry  at  the  second  session  of  the 
New  England  conference  in  1793.  All  the  other  Methodist 
preachers  in  the  Eastern  States  down  to  that  date  had  gone 
thither  from  the  Middle  or  Southern  States.  He  traroUed 
and  preached  through  moat  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Maine.  In  the  latter  State,  which  was 
then  a  province  and  a  wilderneaa,  he  endured  aevere  and 
romantio  triala.  Ho  was  a  chief  founder  of  its  now  prev- 
alent Methodism.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  The  latter  years  of  his  life  wore  spent 
in  Xow  Bedford,  Mass.,  as  chaplain  to  its  mariners' chapel, 
where  he  was  supported  and  beloved  by  all  sects.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  excellent  SurmnHt  for  Marinrrt  and 
many  poetical  pieces  of  some  merit.  Notwithstanding  his 
hardy  early  life  and  adventures  as  an  itinerant,  he  was 
universally  admired  for  the  evangelical  gentleness  of  his 
character.  "  In  stature  he  wta  below  the  ordinary  height, 
was  stoutly  framed,  with  a  full  round  face,  healthfully 
colored  and  expressive  of  the  perfect  benignity  of  his 
spirit.  In  manners  be  would  have  been  a  befitting  com- 
panion for  St.  John.  Ho  was  distinguished  by  excellent 
pulpit  qualifications,  by  fertility  of  thought,  warmth  of 
feeling  without  extravagance,  peoaliar  richness  of  illustra- 
tion, and  a  manner  always  self-possessed  and  marked  by 
the  constitutional  amenity  of  his  temper."  D.  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  in  1850.  Abel  Stevex8. 

Mad  Springs,  tp.  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  1572, 

Mad  Town,  tp.  of  Shelby  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  1228. 

Maex'zin,  or  Maeddin  [Arab.,  from  t«n,  "  ear  "],  an 
official,  usually  blind,  who  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  chants  the  call  to  prayer  from  the  minarets  (madnek) 
of  the  mosque  in  Mohammedan  towns.  The  call  ia  made 
in  loud,  sweet,  and  melodious  tones.  In  the  daytime  the 
call  Adan  is  used:  "  Qod  is  most  great;  there  is  no  God 
but  Allah,  and  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  Allah's  prophet ! 
Come  to  prayer !  Come  to  security !  Prayer  is  better  than 
sleepT'  several  times  repeated.  After  the  firat  Adan  (called 
I'rr/r  or  Subh)  the  last  sontenoo  is  omitted.  The  night-cry, 
(Vn,  is  like  the  Ai^an,  but  ends  in  these  words  :  "  There  ia 

no  (}od  but  Allab.     He  has  nn  cnmnaninn  !    Ha  hiui  nn  nnm. 


panion !  To  him  belongs  dominion  ;  to  him  pr^se  is  due. 
He  confers  life  and  causes  death ;  he  is  living  and  shall 
never  die.  In  his  hand  is  blessing  and  all  power."  The  call 
£bed  is  made  an  hour  before  day.  Its  first  words  are,  "  I 
praise  the  perfection  of  God,  the  Eternal  One — the  per- 
fection of  God,  the  wished-for,  the  alona-exiating,  the 
supreme." 

Marti  ("expounder"). or 8heikh>al>l8lani  ("lord of 
the  faith"),  called  also  the  Grand  Mafli,  the  second  in  rank 
of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Turkish  court,  or  Porte,  the 
head  of  the  departments  of  religion  and  law.  At  present, 
however,  he  is  neither  priest  nor  magistrate,  but  the  su- 
preme expounder  or  interpreter  of  the  law.  The  name 
mu/li  ia  also  given  to  the  numerous  juriaoonaults  who  are 
attached  to  the  government  conncils,  general  and  local, 
throughout  the  empire. 

Mflg'ge  (Tnxonon),  b.  at  Berlin  Nov.  8, 1806 ;  firat  cm- 
ployed  in  a  mercantile  office ;  became  then  a  soldier,  de- 
termined to  go  to  South  America  and  fight  under  Bolivar, 
but  the  war  was  over  when  he  reached  London;  rotumeil 
to  Berlin ;  studied  natural  science,  history,  and  philosophy 
for  some  time:  devoted  himself  finally  to  literature,  and 
d.  at  Berlin  Feb.  18, 1861.  Of  his  political  writings,  Franre 
and  Ike  Bourbont  (1830),  Entftnnd  and  the  Reform  (18;tl), 
and  Tht  Crniura  in  Pruma  (1845),  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  best  of  his  travelling  sketches  are  Die  Sekfceili 
(1847),  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnet  (Lon- 
don, 1848),  and  NordUrhe  Bilderbuch  (1856);  of  his  ro- 
mances, Tonmalnl  (1840)  and  Afrajn  (1854),  translated 
into  English  by  E.  J.  Morris  (Philadelphia.  1854).  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  at  Berlin  in  33  vols.  (1862-671. 

Moggleton'ians,  the  followers  of  Lndowic  Mugglrton 
(1007-97),  a  journeyman  tailor  of  London,  who  was  him- 
self the  follower  of  one  John  Reeve,  a  fanatic  who  professed 
to  have  prophetic  gifts.  They  published  several  pretended 
books  of  revelation.  Mugglcton's  complete  works  appeared 
in  1756  and  in  1832.  His  sect,  though  still  in  existcnee 
after  1830,  ia  believed  now  to  be  extinct.  Its  pcculisr 
doctrines  wore  mostly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

Mogil'idse  [from  mvgil,  the  Latin  name  of  the  mnllet], 
a  family  of  fishes  of  tho  order  Teleocepbali  and  sub-orJcr 
Porcesoces.  The  body  is  always  more  or  less  oblonj;  and 
compressed,  and  covered  with  cycloid  scales  of  moderate 
aixe ;  the  lateral  line  is  absent ;  the  head  oblong  and  more 
or  less  depreaaed,  but  with  the  eyea  lateral  and  well  devel- 
oped; the  opcrcula  unarmed;  the  mouth  terminal,  with 
tne  cleft  moderate  and  mostly  transverse  or  scarcely  ex- 
tending laterally;  tho  teeth  very  small  or  entirely  absent; 
the  branchial  apertures  wide ;  branchiostegal  rays,  five  or 
six ;  dorsal  fins  two,  the  first  always  with  four  stout,  rigid, 
diverging  apines,  the  second  with  nine  (I.  8)  rays  (rarely 
eight  or  ten),  and  far  behind;  the  anal  opposite  and  re- 
sembling the  dorsal ;  the  ventrala  aub-abdominal,  but  con- 
nected with  the  scapular  arch,  and  each  with  one  spine  and 
five  rays;  the  vertebrae  are  24 in  number — 12 abdominal 
and  12  caudal;  the  stomach  is  muscular;  the  pyloric  ctees 
undeveloped.  This  family  embraces  a  large  number  of 
species  (rather  over  100)  agreeing  closely  in  physiognomy 
and  in  most  of  their  characters ;  they  are  most  numerons 
in  the  tropical  waters,  in  all  of  which  they  are  found,  but 
a  number  of  species  also  ascend  far  up  into  the  temperate 
lones.  Although  strictly  salt-water  fishes,  they  more  or 
less  seek  at  stated  seasons  fresh  waters.  They  generslly 
associate  together  in  large  schools ;  they  feed  on  organic 
substances  which  are  found  in  the  mud  or  sand.  Several 
species  are  fonnd  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  slopes  of  the 
U.  S.  Tbeodore  Gill. 

Mahalitch',  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor, 
13  miles  S.  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Constantinople.     Pop.  11,000. 

MUhlbach  (Luise).    See  Mcndt  (Klaba). 

Mtthllterg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  famous  on  aooonnt  of  the  battle  fought  here  on 
Apr.  24,  1547,  in  which  the  army  of  the  allied  Protestant 
princes  under  Johann  Friedrich  was  totally  defeated  by  tie 
imperial  army.     Pop.  about  3500. 

Mnh'lenberg,  tp.  of  Berks  co..  Pa.    Pop.  1547. 

Milhlenberg  (FRKnuRicK  AvousTra),  b.  at  the  TraprH), 
Pa.,  June  2,  1750 ;  held  imporUnt  Lutheran  pastorates  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York  City ;  was  in  Coagnn 
from  Pennsylvania  1779-80  and  1789-97,  and  »«  '^IJ* 
Speaker  of  the  House;  held  also  important  Stale  and  lei»- 
eral  offices,  and  d.  at  Lancaster,  Fa.,  June  4, 1301;  vu 
son  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg. 

Mflhienberg  (Ootthilf  HRiinticR  Erksi),  D.  D.,  brotlier 
of  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  b.  at  New  Providence,  Pa..  Nor,  II, 
1753 ;  was  educated  at  Hallo  1763-70 ;  hold  Lnthcran  PM- 
torates  in  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  Pa.  (17S0-l?l3)l 
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(1813),  Deteriptio  Uberior  Oraminum  (1816),  and  an  nn- 
publinhed  Flora  Lanecutrienais.  The  genus  Muhtenberffiat 
of  the  grsM  family,  waa  named  in  his  honor.  D.  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  May  23,  1814. 

Muhlenberg  (Ueinricu  Melchior),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Eim- 
b«ck,  Uanover,  Sept.  6,  1711;  atuUied  at  GSttingeo  and 
Halle ;  entered  the  Lutheran  miniotry ;  waa  an  inatructor 
at  Franoke'a  orphan-house,  and  in  1742  vaa  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  America ;  was  stationed  first  at  Philadelphia, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Trappe,  Montgomery  co..  Pa. :  trav- 
elled extensively;  founded  the  Lutheran  ministorium  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  first  in  America,  and  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  chief  founder  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church.  D. 
Oct.  7,  1787.  (See  Stoever,  Li/e  and  Timet  of  UUhleHberg, 
1746.) 

Muhlenberg  (Hbxrt  Auqustl's),  b.  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  May  13,  1782;  was  Lutheran  pastor  of  Reading,  Pa., 
1802-08 ;  member  of  Congress  1829-38 ;  was  twice  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor ;  declined  the  Russian  mission 
and  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy ;  was  U.  S.  minister  to 
Anstria  1838-40.  D.  at  Reading  Aug.  11,  1844.— His  son, 
Henrt  a.  (b.  July,  1823 ;  d.  Jan.  9,  1844),  was  a  graduate 
of  Dickinson  College :  a  lawyer ;  author  of  a  Li/e  of  Gen. 
Muhlenberg ;  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1854,  but  d.  soon 
aflor,  having  sat  bnt  one  day  in  Congress.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  popularity  and  brilliant  prospects. 

Muhlenberg  ( Jobx  Peter  Oabriel).  b.  at  the  Trappe, 
Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1746,  a  son  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg;  was 
educated  in  Hallo,  but  ran  away  from  college  and  enlisted 
in  the  dragoons;  became  in  1772  Lutheran  minister  of 
Woodstock,  Va. ;  was  much  in  public  life,  and  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  threw  off  his  gown  in  tho 
pulpit,  displaying  a  military  uniform,  read  his  oommisaion 
as  colonel,  and  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  recruits; 
served  with  great  distinction  at  Charleston,  Brandywine, 
Germantown,  Monmouth,  Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown; 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  1777,  and  afterwards  a 
major-general;  was  vice-president  of  Pennsylvania  1784; 
M.  C.  1789-91,  1793-95,  and  1799-1801;  U.  S.  Senator 
1801-02 ;  became  in  1802  U.  S.  supervisor  of  rerenae  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1803  ooUootor  of  tho  port  of  PbilA- 
delphia.     D.  Oct.  1,  1807. 

MnhIeBberg(WiLMAKAtTS<7RTC8),D.D.,  great-grand- 
son of  Heinrich  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  was  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia Sept.  18, 1796;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1814,  and  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in 
1817.  From  1817  to  1821  he  was  assistant  rector  of  Christ 
-  church  in  Philadelphia  under  Bishop  White.  From  1821 
to  1828  he  was  rector  of  8t.  James's  church  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.  From  1828  to  1846  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  school, 
afterwards  called  St.  Panl's  College,  founded  by  him  at 
FInshing,  L.  I.  From  1846  to  1868  be  was  rector  of  tho 
ehurch  of  the  Holy  Communion,  erected  by  his  sister,  cor- 
ner of  Sth  avenue  and  20th  street.  New  York  City.  In 
1848  he  became  the  first  superintendent  and  pastor  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  which  owes  its  existence  to  him.  This 
position  he  still  (1875)  holds.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  College  in  1834.  He  has 
pnblished  Church  Poetry  (1823),  Mueic  of  the  Church  (1852), 
and  the  Penple'e  Pealler  (1848).  He  has  distinguished  him- 
self both  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  promoter  of  Christian 
union.  Bnt  he  will  be  longest  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  hymns  "  I  would  not  live  alway  "  (1823 ;  revised  in 
1864),  "Like  Noah's  weary  dove"  (1826),  and  "Saviour, 
who  Thy  flock  art  feeding"  (1826).       R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Huh'lenbnrg,  county  of  W,  Kentncky,  bounded  K.  B. 
by  Green  River,  E.  by  the  Muddy,  and  W.  by  Pond  River. 
Area,  414  square  miles.  It  is  uneven,  fertile,  and  abounds 
In  coal  and  iron  ore.  Tobacco,  live-stock,  wool,  and  com 
are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Elizabethtown  and  Paducah  and  tho  Owensboro'  and  Rus- 
selville  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Qreenville.     Pop.  12,638. 

Mnhlenbnrg,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.    Pop.  947. 

Mtthlhan'sen,  town  of  the  German  empire,  province 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  HI,  which  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  the  new  city,  and  is  crossed  hero  by  four  bridges. 
The  old  town  is  rather  indifferently  built,  though  its  streets 
are  neat  and  clean ;  tho  new  town  is  very  elegant.  Even 
a  century  ago  MUhlhausen  was  celebrated  for  its  woollen 
cloths ;  many  other  manufactures  have  since  been  added, 
such  as  cotton  prints,  muslins,  watered  silks,  stained  paper, 
parchment,  starch,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  of  Germany.  Pop. 
42,824. 

Mfihihansen,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
on  the  TJnstrut,  has  large  manufactures  of  optical  and 
musical  instruments,  soap,  chemicals,  tobacco,  and  linen 
goods.     Pop.  19,416. 
Vot.  Il.r.— 42 


Mflhrheim>ani«Rhein,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Cologne,  has 
large  manufactures  of  silk,  satin,  ribbons,  and  all  kinds  of 
woollen  goods.     Pop.  13,411. 

MUhlheim-am-Ruhr,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
I  the  Ruhr,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool- 
'  len  goods,  and  an  important  trade  in  eoal  and  iron  from 
the  mines  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  14,267. 

Moir,  post-v.  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  R.  R.,  has  3  schools,  1  bank,  1  weekly  newspa- 
per, and  stores.  Principal  business,  lumber  manufactur- 
ing. B.  Benxet,  Ed.  "MuiR  Herald." 

Mnir  (Joax),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1810 ; 
educated  at  Qhugow  University  and  at  the  East  India 
College  at  Haileybury ;  proceeded  to  Bengal  as  a  writer  in 
the  civil  service  1828  ;  filled  several  important  posts  in  tho 
revenue  and  judicial  departments  ;  maoo  a  pron>und  study 
of  Indian  languages,  history,  and  antiquities ;  wrote  some 
religious  tracts  in  Sanskrit  verse,  and  since  retiring  from 
the  service  in  1843  has  devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune 
to  the  promotion  of  Oriental  studies,  especially  such  as 
have  a  religions  bearing.  To  this  end  he  had  offered  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1846  a  prize  of  £500  for 
the  best  treatise  pointing  out  the  errors  of  the  various 
systems  of  Hindoo  philosophy  and  expounding  tho  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  to  learned  natives  of  India;  which 
was  awarded  to  a  work  by  Dr.  Rowland  Williams.  In  1862 
he  endowed  with  £5000  a  chair  of  Sanskrit  and  compara- 
tive philology  in  tho  University  of  Edinburgh.  Besides 
various  contributions  to  the  Trantactiona  of  the  Asiatic 
societies  and  other  learned  associations.  Dr.  Muir  has  pub- 
lished five  volumes  of  Original  Sanekril  Texte  on  the  Origin 
and  Ifiitory  of  the  People  of  ludia,  their  Religion  and  In- 
ttilutione,  collected,  translated,  and  illustrated  (1858-70) 
— a  work  of  consummate  erudition  and  of  the  utmost  value 
to  tho  students  of  Indian  antiquities,  mythology,  and  liter- 
ature, particularly  of  the  Vedio  age. — Dr.  Muir'a  brother, 
Sir  William  Muir,  b.  in  I8I9,  has  also  risen  to  high  rank 
in  India;  became  governor  of  the  North-west  Provinces  in 
18S8,  and  has  published  a  valuable  Life  of  Mohammed  (2 
vols.,  1858). 

Mnir'ton,  pott-r.  of  Orundy  co.,  Mo.,  18  miles  S.  E.  (?) 
of  Princeton. 

Mnk'den  [Chinese,  Fung-Thianl,  town  of  Hantchooria, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Leoo-Tong,  was  tho  residence  of 
the  present  Chinese  dynasty  before  the  conquest  of  China, 
and  for  that  reason  highly  favored  by  tho  govemmenL 

Mnk'wa,  tp.  of  Waupaoa  oo..  Wis.     Pop.  1819. 

Malrwon'ago,post-tp.,Wauke8baoo.,  Wis.    Pop.  1261. 

Mnlatto.    See  Mixed  Races. 

Mnl'berrr  [Ger.  Manlbeere;  Lat.  monuf  Gr.  |u>)>av],  a 
amoll  tree  of  the  genua  Morue,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.  Those  only  which  produce  the  leaf  beat  adapted 
for  tho  food  of  the  silkworm  are  of  sufficient  economical 
importance  to  be  noticed  here.  The  black  mulberry  is 
doubtless  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  it  was  cultivated  by 
the  ancients  for  its  fruit.  Its  foliage  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  feed  the  silkworm,  though  now  not  often  used, 
theleaf  of  the  white  mulberry  (Jforiu  alba)  having  proved 
more  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The  leaves  of  both  species 
are  good  fodder  for  cattle,  and  in  years  of  scarcity  of  for- 
age are  gathered  in  the  autumn  to  serve  instead  of  hay, 
though  stripping  the  tree  a  second  time  in  tho  same  season 
to  feed  cither  cattle  or  a  late  crop  of  worms  is  injurious 
both  to  its  growth  and  to  the  quality  of  the  leaf.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  of  travellers  to  suppose  that  the  small 
trees  on  whioh  vines  are  trained  in  Italy  are  mulberries. 
The  mulberry  is  indeed  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  as  a 
support  for  the  vine,  the  trees  almost  universally  employed 
being  the  elm  and  a  maple  often  miscalled  a  poplar — pioppo 
or  «*iopp»— in  Tuscany.  The  white  mulberry  is  suppoKcd 
not  to  have  existed  in  Europe  until  after  the  introduction 
of  the  silkworm  in  the  sixth  century.  Propagation  and 
cultiTation,  by  different  methods  and  under  different  con- 
ditions, have  developed  several  varieties  of  the  ilnriie  alba, 
and  the  Philippine,  M.  nudticaulie,  has  been  supposed  to 
have  thus  originated,  though  now,  we  believe,  considered 
by  most  botanists  a  distinct  species.  The  stocks  preferred 
in  Italy  appear  to  be  the  common  white  of  tho  varieties 
Morettiano  and  orange  or  arancino ;  but  there  are  varieties 
within  varieties,  and  the  opinions  of  cultivators  as  to  their 
comparative  merits  differ  widely.  The  relative  value  of 
the  different  varieties  of  mulberry  is  a  complicated  ques- 
tion, depending  partly  on  the  quantity  of  foliage  obtain- 
able from  a  given  number  of  trees;  partly  on  the  propor- 
tion of  edible  matter  furnished  the  worm  by  a  given  weight 
of  leaves ;  and  partly  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  silk- 
forming  material  yielded  by  the  foliage.  The  leaves  of 
some  mulberries,  and  ev|e^g  .f f^  otfigr  l^'^gPO^p^KO 
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oraoge,  for  example — are  readily  eaten  b;  the  worm,  bat 
supply  little  and  inferior  eilk-fibre  for  the  ooooons.  In 
others  the  proportion  of  stems,  ribs,  and  other  unserrice- 
able  parts  is  so  large  that  an  inordinate  quantity  of  leaf  is 
required  for  a  moderate  amount  of  nutriment.  According 
to  the  tables  of  Cosimo  Ridolfl,  the  leaf  of  the  arniiriiio 
contains  46  per  cenL,  by  weight,  of  nutritious  matter,  and 
upon  a  giren  extent  of  branches  this  variety  produces  five 
times  as  much  leaf  as  the  Murettiano,  which  latter  yields 
SI  per  cent,  of  edible  substance,  while  the  leaf  oT  the  aran- 
cino,  weight  for  weight,  yields  but  one-fourth  as  much  silk 
as  that  of  the  Morettiano.  These  proportions,  however, 
are  variable,  according  to  soil,  season,  and  treatment,  and 
the  mere  name  of  a  variety  is  not  a  very  certain  indication 
of  its  properties.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  at- 
tempts to  introduce  Italian  mulberries  into  the  U.  S. ;  and 
it  should  further  be  remembered  that  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  so  different  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  one  is  of  little  value  as  a  rule  for  agricultural 
practice  of  any  sort  in  the  other.  Nothing  but  careful  ex- 
periment and  observation  can  gnide  the  cultivator  in  the 
choice  of  the  stock  to  propagate  from,  and  in  his  modes  of 
cultivation. 

The  mulberry  requires  a  deep,  light,  rich  soil,  and  thrives 
well  neither  in  clay  nor  in  sand.  It  is  best  propagated  by 
seed,  though  the  methods  of  layering  and  cutting  are  some- 
times employed  with  the  multicauliM,  and  grafting  is  prac- 
tised with  most  varieties,  though  not  often  with  the  multi- 
caulit  or  the  Morettiano.  Ungrafled  trees  yield  the  finest 
silk,  but  in  smaller  quantity  than  grafted.  The  quality  of 
the  leaf  in  found  to  depend  scarcely  more  on  the  variety 
of  stock  than  on  the  pruning  and  other  treatment  of  the 
plant,  the  aim  of  the  grower  being  to  encourage  the  push- 
ing of  shoots,  which  of  courHe  increases  the  yield  of  tender 
leaf — and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  foliage  neither  so 
fleshy  as  to  supply  little  silk,  nor  so  fibrous  as  to  furnish 
little  pulpy  nutriment  for  the  worm.  Irrigation  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  to  hasten  the  growth  of  young 
plants,  but  the  leaf  of  freely-watcrcd  trees  is  neither  a 
healthy  food  for  the  worm  nor  rich  in  material  for  silk. 
Water,  therefore,  should  be  applied  only  when  clearly  ne- 
cessary. The  mulberry  may  be  said  to  be  a  long-lived 
tree,  as  in  Italy  it  continues  productive  from  the  age  of  5 
years  to  that  of  from  50  to  110,  and  even  more,  according 
to  soil  and  treatment.  If  stripped  annually,  it  should 
yield,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  from  11 
pounds  avoirdnpois  of  green  leaf  at  the  age  of  6  years, 
when  its  stem  will  have  attained  the  diameter  of  foar 
inches,  to  110  pounds  at  the  age  of  100  years,  with  a  trunk 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter ;  but  in  inferior  soils,  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  tree  and  the  quantity  of  the  foliage  are  much 
less.  (See  Canevazzi,  Aqrotimeiixn.)  The  fresh  leaf  sells  at 
about  fifty  or  sixty  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  weight 
of  cocoons  spun  by  the  worms  is  about  one-twentieth  of 
that  of  the  leaves  consumed.  Many  high  authorities  main- 
tain that  it  is  better  economy  to  strip  the  trees  only  in  al- 
ternate years,  the  crop  of  leaf  being  more  than  double  in 
quantity  and  snperior  in  quality  to 
tnat  obtained  by  annual  gathering.  In 
Italy,  where  the  mulberry  is  planted 
in  grain-fields  and  other  cultivated 
lands,  about  two  square  rods  are  al-  ^^ 

lowed  to  a  tree,  or  eighty  trees  to  an 
acre ;  and  in  that  climate  other  crops 
grown  in  the  same  ground  do  not  sufTer 
from  the  shade  or  from  the  spread  of 
the  roots,  and  the  tillage  of  tne  soil  is 
beneficial  to  the  tree.  In  the  Eastern 
U.  S.,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
other  vegetables  could  be  cultivated 
advantageously  in  mulberry  orchards. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  Italy 
witti  a  view  of  utilizing  directly  the 
fibrous  material  of  the  mulberry  for  in- 
dustrial elaboration,  but  thus  far  with- 
out important  results. 

George  P.  Mabsh. 

Mulberry,  post-tp.  of  Autauga  co., 
Ala.     Pop.  1551. 

Mulberry,  tp.    of   Franklin    co.. 
Ark.     Pop.  1280. 

Mulberry,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  .111. 

Mulberry,  post-tp.  of  Wilkes  co., 
N.  C.     Pop.  1362. 

Mulberry,  post-v.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tenn.,  6  miles  K.  of 
Fayetteville.     Pop.  124. 

Mulberry  Grove,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bond  co„  III.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  Tcrre  Uaute  R.  R.,  10  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Vandalia.     Pop.  1738. 


Mulberry,  Paper,  the  Aroiutoasd'a  papgri/cra,  a  tree 
of  the  same  family  as  the  mulberry,  but  of  a  very  distinct 
genus,  indigenons  to  Japan,  and  now  widely  distributed 
through  various  parts  of  the  world — a  favorite  shade-tree 
in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  barely  hardy  in  the  North- 
em  States.  From  its  fibrous  inner  bark  it  is  said  that  the 
tapa  cloth  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  was  made.  Id  Ta- 
hiti, as  we  are  informed  by  Capt.  Cook  in  his  relation  of 
his  first  voyage,  the  finest  and  whitest  cloth,  worn  by  the 
chiefs  and  principal  persons  of  the  island,  is  entirely  man- 
ufactured by  a  simple  process  of  beating.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  naturalists  of  Wilkes'  exploring  expe- 
dition "found  not  a  single  stem  of  Brounnnelin,  although 
farmer  visitors  speak  of  it  as  the  tree  from  which  the  cloth 
was  made.*'  The  principal  and  a  very  ancient  use  of  this 
fibrous  bark  in  Japan  was  for  the  making  of  paper  of  vari- 
ous qualities.  The  paper-mulberry  tree  of  Japan  is  called 
kadzit,  while  the  common  mulberry  is  known  as  htica.  The 
former  grows  in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts  of  Japan,  but 
is  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  varieties  of  paper  mann- 
factured  from  it  number  at  least  300,  ranging  from  a 
leather-like  quality  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  to 
the  most  delicate  gossamer.  Certain  provinces  are  famoas 
for  their  superior  qualities  of  paper,  and  before  the  late 
revolution  it  was  customary  for  the  people  to  pay  part  of 
their  annual  taxes  with  paper,  whion  is  manufactured  to 
a  very  great  extent  inprivate  houses,  as  well  as  in  regular 
establishments  devoted  wholly  to  that  purpose.  The  part 
of  the  tree  used  in  making  paper  is  the  bark,  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied  are  almost  numberless,  and  might 
with  propriety  cause  Japan  to  be  called  the  "  paper  em- 
pire. 'This  paper  mulberry  is  chiefly  found  in  the  moun- 
tain-districts, attains  the  height  of  an  imposing  tree,  and 
its  wood  is  only  used  for  fuel;  but  the  common  mulberry 
is  highly  valued  for  its  wood,  which  is  need  in  making  a 
variety  of  beautiful  articles,  as  it  has  a  fine  grain  and  may 
be  highly  polished.  There  have  been  several  Japanese 
books  published  on  the  paper  mulberry,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  translated.  C.  Lakhax, 

Mnl'der  (Uerardus  Johannks),  b.  at  Utrecht  Deo.  27, 
1802;  studied  medicine;  practised  in  1825  at  Amsterdam; 
lectured  in  1827  at  Rotterdam  on  botany  and  ehemistry, 
and  became  in  1840  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.     His  CKemittry  of  VegclnbU  and  Animal 
Phytiology  (translated  into  Oerman  by  Kolbe  in  1844,  and 
into  English  by  J.  T.  W.  Johnston  in  1849)  occasioned  a 
hot  controversy  with  Liebig  concerning  the  existence  of 
Protkihb  (which  see)  as  an  independent  compound.    Hia       | 
Chanittry  of  Wine  was  translated  into  English  by  H.  Bence 
Jones  (1857).     He  also  wrote  the  Ckemitiiy  of  Bttr,  De 
Votdinq  t»  Ntderlandj  De   Voeding  van  den  Aeger  in  Suri-        \ 
name,  Chemical  Hetearcka,  etc.,  all  translated  into  Qermaii,        | 
some  into  French. 

Mule  [Lat,  mulua],  a  name  in  its  widest  sense  synony- 
mous with  hybrid,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  mule  canary- 
bird,  but  more  commonly  denoting  the  offspring  of  the 


The  Abyssinian  Mule. 

male  of  the  domestic  ass  and  of  the  mare ;  the  eorrespcnd- 
ing  offspring  of  the  male  horse  and  female  ass  being  the 
jennet  or  Hinkt  (which  see),  a  very  different  animal. 
The  mule  is  a  hardy,  strong,  serviceable  animal,  peoulisrlj, 
adapted  to  hard  work  in  hot  weather,  such  as  would  be  tait 
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hot  for  rithor  the  hone  or  ox.    In  Spain,  Spaniah  Amariea, 
and  parta  of  Africa  and  the  East  mulu  are  highly  prized 
as  saddle  animals.     In  the  U.  8.  they  are  extensively  bred 
for  use  on  the  Southern  plantations. 
Male,  or  Bpinning- JensT*    See  Conoif  MAXtrFi.c- 

TORK. 

Male-Deer.    See  Dbbb. 

Mol'graTe  (Constartixk  Jobh  Phippc),  Babom,  b.  in 

England  May  30,  1734 ;  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age  ; 
became  poat-oaptain  1765;  commanded  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  a  \.  W.  passage  1773  ;  reached  lat. 
80°  48'  y.,  whence  an  impenetrable  field  of  ioe  stretched 
northward ;  published  A  Jmirnal  of  a  Yonagt  toward  the 
North  PoU  (1774) ;  succeeded  to  the  title  1775 ;  was  oom- 
missioner  of  the  admiralty  under  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tration, and  an  ardent  poUtieian ;  was  raised  to  the  Eng- 
lish peerage  in  1784,  and  d.  at  Liege,  Belgium,  Oet  10, 
1792. 

Mnlgrave  (Hexrt  Phipps),  riMT  Earl  of,  Tisoount 
Normanby,  brother  of  Constantine,  b.  in  England  Feb.  14, 
1755 ;  served  in  the  British  army  in  Amerioa  during  the 
war  of  independence;  succeeded  to  his  brother's  title  in 
the  Irish  peerage  1792;  was  a  member  of  William  Pitt's 
cabinet ;  oecame  first  lord  of  tho  admiralty  1807 ;  was  a 
bitter  opponent  of  Catholio  emancipation,  and  was  raised 
to  an  earldom  in  1812.  D.  Apr.  7, 1831.  His  ton  and 
■ueoessor  in  the  peerage  was  created  in  1838  marqnia  of 
Normanby. 

Mull*  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland.  It  is  SO  miles  long  and  26  miles  broad,  high, 
rugged,  but  fertile,  though  not  suited  to  agrionltnre  on  ac- 
eount  of  its  climate;  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  Pop. 
0834. 

Mallan  (DExms  W.),  XJ.  8.  N.,  b.  Kor.  10,  1843,  in 
Maryland ;  graduated  at  the  Kaval  Academy  in  18S3 ;  be- 
came a  master  in  1866,  a  lieutenant  in  1867,  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1868;  served  in  the  Monongahela  at  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  and  was  commended 
for  " gallantry."  Foxhall  A.  Parker. 

Mnllaa  (Horacb  E.),  U.  S.  If.,  b.  Apr.  8,  1837,  in  Ma- 
ryland ;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860 ;  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1862,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1866;  was 
in  several  actions  during  the  civil  war,  and  served  as  ex- 
ecutive ofilcer  of  the  Kerens  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights. 
Highly  commended  by  Com.  John  C.  Uowell  in  his  official 
report  of  Jan.  16,  1865.  FoxaALL  A.  Parker. 

IHnlla'ay  (J.  R.  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Oct.  26, 1818,  in  New 
York ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Jan.  7,  1832 ; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1838,  a  lieutenant  in  1844, 
a  commander  in  1861,  a  eaptain  in  1866,  a  commodore  in 
1870,  a  rear-admiral  in  1874;  served  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Mexico  dnring  our  war  with  that  country,  and  participated 
in  the  capture  of  Tabasco ;  commanded  the  Oneida  at  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  where  he  lost  bis  left 
arm.  In  his  official  report  of  the  part  taken  by  his  own 
vessel,  the  Galena,  in  this  signal  victory,  Lieut. -Com.  Wells 
says:  "Before  leaving  the  anchorage  off  Mobile  bar  the 
Galena  was  lashed  to  the  port  side  of  the  Oneida,  and  oc- 
cupied the  rear  of  the  lino.  Both  vessels  were  repeatedly 
struck,  but  the  Oneida  suffered  severely,  losing  a  number 
of  men  killed  and  having  a  number  wounded.  Her  cap- 
tain, J.  R.  M.  Mullany,  under  the  most  trying  circom- 
ftances  displayed  the  utmost  courage  and  gallantry,  while 
passing  through  a  terrific  fire,  and  only  left  the  deck  when 
he  had  been  severely  wounded."     Foxball  A.  Pareeb. 

Knl'lein  [Lat.  malandrium,  a  leprous  disease],  the 
common  name  of  Fer&a«cum  thap^ut,  a  plant  of  the  family 
of  Sorophulariacese  or  flgworta,  belonging  to  a  widely -dis- 
tributed genus  which  includes  more  than  ciglity  varieties. 
The  common  mullein  of  the  U.  S.  is  a  biennial  plant  at- 
taining a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet,  with  oblong-acute 
leaves  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  covered  with  a  soft  wool- 
like pubescence.  It  is  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  whence 
it  was  introduced  into  America,  where  it  is  a  troublesome 
weed  in  the  farm  and  garden. 

marier  (Charles  Louis),  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  22,  1815 ; 
studied  under  Oros  and  Cogniet ;  began  to  exhibit  in  1837, 
and  was  artistic  director  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Oobelin 
tapestries  from  1850  to  1853.  His  principal  pictures  are — 
L*  Martgre de Saint  BarthfUmg (IS'iH),  EpUodeduMa—acre 
da  Innoetnlt  (1840),  Apptal  da  Dtmiira  Yiclima  de  la 
Ttrreur  (1850),  placed  in  the  museum  of  Luxembourg. 

Mflller  (Friedricr  Maximiliait),  LL.D.,  known  as 
Max  MDllkr,  a  son  of  the  poet  Wilhelm  MUller  (1794- 
1827),  b.  at  Dessau  Dec.  6, 1823;  studied  at  Leipsic,  Ber- 
lin, and  Paris,  giving  special  attention  to  Sanskrit,  under 
■neh  masters  as  Broekhaus,  Bopp,  Scfaelling,  and  Bumouf ; 
went  in  1846  to  England,  and  in  1848  to  0.<cford;  became 


in  1850  deputy  Taylorian  professor  of  comparative  phi- 
lology; professor  in  1854;  curator  of  the  Bodleian  library 
1856;  fellow  of  All  Souls  1858;  and  in  1868  received  a 
new  professorship  of  comparative  philology.  His  chief 
works  nr« — a  translation  of  the  Hitopadaa  (1844),  the 
Mmhadila  in  German  (1847),  The  Hymnt  of  the  Rig-  Veda, 
with  the  text  and  translation  of  the  Prdtie-dkhya  (1857), 
the  Rig-  Veda  (Oxford,  1849  teq.)  ;  Uietory  of  Ancient  Sane- 
krit  Literature  (1860),  Chipe  from  a  German  Workshop 
(1868  •eg.),  aitranslation  of  the  Jiig-  Veda  (1st  vol.),  Bymne 
to  the  Marvte  (1869). 

IH filler  (Oboroe),  b.  at  KroppenstSdt,  near  Halberstadt, 
Prussia,  Sept.  27, 1805 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle ; 
was  licensed  as  a  Lutheran  preacher ;  directed  bis  atten- 
tion to  the  organisation  of  phllanthropieal  institutions; 
settled  in  England  1829,  and  founded  at  Bristol  in  1835  an 
orphanage,  which  has  become  celebrated  from  its  extensive 
usefulness,  and  from  being  supported  entirely  by  unsoli- 
cited voluntary  contributions  which  MUller  regards  as  vis- 
ible answers  to  prayer.  (See  his  Narrative  of  the  LorSe 
Dealing*. ) 

Affiller  (Joravxrs),  b.  at  Coblenti  July  14,  1801,  in 
humble  circumstances ;  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  abandoned  in  1819  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  devoted  himself  exclnsivaly  to  medi- 
cine; took  his  degree  in  1822,  and  became  professor  of 
physiology  and  anatomy  in  1826  at  Bonn,  and  in  1833  at 
Berlin,  where  he  d.  Apr.  28,  1858.  As  the  founder  of  the 
physioo-chemical  school  of  physiology  he  enjoyed  the  fame 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  physiologists  of  his  age,  and 
his  publications,  numbering  about  100,  and  ranging  over 
the  whole  field  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  brought  new 
facts  and  new  ideas  to  every  point  of  his  science.  His 
principal  works  are — Blentente  of  Phyeiotogi/ (1833;  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  W.  Baly,  2  vols.,  London,  1837-42),  De  Retpi- 
ratione  Fcetne  (1823,  his  first  publication),  De  Olandulnmm 
Seeementium  Stnietura  (1830),  Vergieiehende  Anatomie  der 
Myxinoiden  (1835-45,  etc.). 

Sf filler  (JuLTCs),  a  brother  of  Karl  Otfried,  b.  at  Brieg, 
Silesia,  Apr.  10,  1801 ;  studied  theology  at  Breslau,  Got- 
tingen,  and  Berlin ;  held  a  position  as  a  country  clergyman 
1825-31,  and  as  preacher  at  the  University  of  Qiittingen, 
where  he  also  lectured  on  theology  1831-35 ;  was  appointed 
professor  of  dogmatics  and  ethics  at  Marburg  in  1835,  and 
at  Halle  in  1839.  His  principal  work  is  Die  chritltiche 
Lehre  ram  SUude  (1839),  often  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  English  nnder  the  title  The  Ckrietian  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
by  W.  Pulsford  (1852-53).  With  Neander  and  Xitasch  he 
founded  in  1850  tho  Deutiehe  Zeiteehrift  fttr  chrietliehe 
Wittenechnft  und  chritllicha  Lebcn,  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  evangelical  union  in  the  Berlin  synod  he  pub- 
lished in  1854  Die  Bcangelieche  Union. 

Mttller  (Karl  OrrRiEO),  b.  at  Brieg,  Silesia,  Aug.  28, 
1797;  was  educated  at  Breslau  and  Berlin;  became  profes- 
sor of  antiquities  at  Qottingen  in  1819,  and  became  the 
leading  authority  in  questions  of  Greek  archsDology ;  and 
while  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies  d.  at  Athens 
Aug.  1,  1840.  Author  of  ^gineticornm  Liber  (1817),  Ge- 
echichle  helleniecher  Stdmme  und  St'ddte  (1820-25,  incom- 
plete), Prolegomenen  tu  einer  ioiatentchnftlichen  Mythologie 
(1825),  Die  Eiriuker  (1828),  Handbuch  der  Archsologie  der 
Kuiut  (1830,  etc.),  Hitl.  of  Greek  Literature  (Lond.  1817). 
Mttller  (PsDER  Erasvus),  b.  at  Copenhagen  May  29, 
1776;  was  educated  at  Copenhagen;  necame  in  1822  a 
bishop,  and  received  in  1830  the  sec  of  Seeland  ;  was  long 
connected  with  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Denmark,  and  au- 
thor of  many  religions  and  antiquarian  works.  His  Snga- 
bibliothek  (1816-20)  and  Kritiik  Undere'dgelee  of  Dan- 
marke  og  Norga  Sagahielorie  (1823-30)  are  of  permanent 
value.     D.  Sept.  16,  1834. 

Mailer  (William  .Tork),  b.  at  Bristol,  England,  in 
1812;  studied  art  under  J.  B.  Pyne;  travelled  in  Germany, 
Switierland,  and  Italy ;  pursued  for  some  time  an  artist's 
life  in  Bristol  with  slight  success;  visited  Greece  and 
Egypt  in  1838,  making  a  series  of  sketches  which  intro- 
duced him  to  public  favor;  settled  at  London  1839 ;  pnb- 
Ii»hed  in  1841  Pictnreegne  Sketchet  of  the  Age  of  Franeie  I.f 
accompanied  the  government  expedition  sent  to  Lycia  in 
1843  to  bring  the  Xanthian  marbles  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  brought  home  a  fine  series  of  sketches,  which  were 
placed  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  Among  his  best 
pictures  are  views  of  Athens,  of  the  ruins  at  Gomou  in 
Egypt,  of  the  Sphinx,  of  an  Egyptian  slave-market,  of  a 
Turkish  burial-ground,  and  of  a  Xanthian  tent-scene.  D. 
at  London  Sept.  8,  1845. 

Mttller,  TOB  (FERDiirAirn),  BARO^r,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b. 
at  Rostock,  Germany,  in  1825;  was  educated  at  Kiel:  in- 
vestigated the  botany  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein;  em- 
igrated to  Australia  1847 ;  made  extensive  botanical  ax- 
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plorations  in  South  Australia  at  his  own  expense  184S-S2; 
iras  then  made  gorerninent  botanist  for  the  colony  of  Vio- 
toria ;  explored  many  mountain-ranges  previously  unknown 
1852-55;  was  naturalist  to  Gregory's  exploring  expedition 
1855-56 ;  was  director  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Mel- 
bourne 1857-73,  raising  that  institution  to  high  efficiency 
and  usefulness  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  plants; 
published  Fragmtnta  Pht/tographim  Auttralim  (8  vols.), 
Plantt  of  Victoria  (2  vols.),  and  Flora  Aiulfallenti§  (6 
vols.),  and  other  works,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  king  of 
Wiirtemburg  1871.  Many  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  in 
Australia,  as  well  as  a  mountain  in  Spitibergen  and  a 
glacier  and  river  in  New  Zealand,  bear  his  name. 

MttlleT)  von  (Johaitnes),  b.  at  Schaffhansen,  Switzer- 
land; studied  theology  and  history  at  Uoltingen;  was 
?rofessor  in  Oreek  at  the  gymnasium  of  Schaffhausen  from 
772  to  1774 ;  retired  into  private  life,  and  resided  till  1781 
in  and  about  Geneva,  oocupied  by  preparations  for  his 
great  work  on  the  Hittorg  of  Smitterhmd,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  at  Berne  in  1780;  was  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Cassel  1781-83,  but  retired  again  into  private  life, 
and  lived  at  Oeneva  till  1786.  In  this  year  be  was  ap- 
pointed court  councillor  and  librarian  at  Menti,  and  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1791  he  repaired  to 
Vienna,  where  he  stayed  till  1S04,  and  was  treated  with 
much  courtesy.  The  atmosphere  of  Vienna,  however,  he 
did  not  find  congenial  to  him.  Although  be  was  much 
flattered  on  account  of  his  Swiss  history,  he  was  forbidden 
to  continue  it.  lo  1804  be  went  to  Berlin ;  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  received  per- 
mission to  use  the  Prussian  archives  for  a  history  of  Fred- 
erick II.  Nevertheless,  after  the  battle  of  Jena  and  the 
occupation  of  Berlin  by  the  French,  Napoleon  succeeded 
in  winning  him  over  to  his  side,  and  in  1808  Johannes  von 
Milller  accepted  a  position  as  minister  of  state  to  the  king 
of  Westphalia.  This  act,  and  the  very  pronounced  manner 
in  which  he  extolled  Napoleon,  excited  great  indignation 
in  Germany,  and  other  circumstances,  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, political  disappointments,  etc.,  were  added,  making 
his  last  days  very  melancholy ;  he  d.  at  Cassel  May  29, 
1809.  Besides  his  great  works,  the  Hitlorj/  of  Switzerland 
and  Twenty-four  Booke  of  Univertal  Hittory,  he  wrote  a 
number  of  monographs  and  pamphlets,  always  rich  in 
ideas  and  elegant  in  style,  but  sometimes  indicating  with 
respect  to  bis  principles  a  weakness  similar  to  that  which 
his  life  revealed  in  his  character. 

]HfllIer«  von  (Johakn  Ootthard),  b.  at  Bernhausen, 
near  Stuttgart,  May  4,  1747 ;  received  his  first  artistic  ed- 
ucation at  the  school  of  art  in  Stuttgart;  wont  in  1770, 
with  the  support  of  Duke  Charles,  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  engraving  under  Wille,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor in  177S  at  the  academy  of  art  at  Stuttgart,  where  he 
exercised  a  great  influence,  had  many  pupils,  and  d.  Mar. 
14, 1830.  Among  the  most  celebrated  engravings  by  him 
are  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  by  Trumbull ;  the  Holy  Ce- 
cilia, by  Domenichino;  the  Holy  Catharine,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ;  and  the  portraits  of  Louis  XVI.,  Dalberg,  and 
Jerome  Bonaparte. — His  son,  Johahx  Friedrich  Wtl- 
HKLX,  b.  at  Stuttgart  1782,  d.  at  Pima,  Saxony,  May  3, 
1816;  was  educated  partly  by  the  father,  partly  in  Paris; 
became  an  equally  celebrated  engraver,  and  was  professor 
at  the  academy  in  Dresden.  His  engraving  after  the  stat- 
ue La  Jeuuette  attracted  great  attention  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  undertook  to  imitate  marble.  But  bis  most  cel- 
ebrated works  are  the  engraving  of  Madonna  di  S.  Sitto 
by  Rafaello,  and  the  portraits  of  Jacobi  and  Schiller  after 
the  busts  by  Dannecker. 

Mnl'let  [Lat.  muUiu],  a  name  common  to  the  fishes 
of  the   family   Mugilidss  (group    Fercesoces),  and  often 
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extended  to  the  very  difierent  family  Hnllidss  or  sur- 
mullets and  to  other  fishes.  Of  the  true  mullets  of  the 
American  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters,  the  striped  mullet 
(Mnijil  llneatm),  the  white  mullet  (M.  albulat),  and  the 
rock  mullet  (Af.  petroRtti)  are  small  but  esteemed  food- 
flshcs.  The  seas  of  the  Old  World  abound  in  true  mul- 
lets of  many  species.  They  are  generally  fine  for  the 
table,  and  often  ascend  rivers,  and  can  be  naturalized  in 
fresh  water.     They  are  caught  and  cured  extensively  in 


The  Striped  Red  Hullet. 

Europe.  The  gray  mullet  {M.  eapite)  is  one  of  the  best 
The  Mallidts  or  surmullets  are  popularly  called  mullets, 
red  mullets,  etc.  Of  the  typical  genus,  Mulltu,  there  are 
several  valuable  marine  food-fishes.  Mulltu  turmulUtti  of 
Europe  is  the  finest.  It  is  called  the  striped  red  mullet 
The  red  mullet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ( Upmeut  maculatut) 
is  an  abundant  fish,  oanght  extensively  for  table  use,  but 
rather  soft  and  not  excellent.    (See  MuqilidjIS  and  Hvl- 

LID.B.) 
Mul'lica,  tp.  of  Atlantic  eo.,  N.  J.  Pop.  2265. 
MuIl'idK  [from  mullut,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
red  or  surmullet,  the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order  Acanthopteri.  All 
the  species  have  the  body  elongated  and  but  slightly  com- 
pressed; it  is  covered  with  large  and  very  finely  serrated, 
or  almost  entire,  scales ;  the  lateral  line  is  continuous ;  the 
head  oblong,  and  with  the  profile  more  or  less  parabolic ; 
the  eyes  lateral ;  the  opercular  bones  almost  or  quite  un- 
armed ;  the  mouth  terminal,  and  with  the  cleft  lateral  and 
rather  small ;  teeth  feeble,  and  variable  in  development ; 
branchiostegal  rays  four;  hyoid  apparatus  with  two  bar- 
bels pendant  at  the  chin ;  dorsals  two,  the  first  with  seven 
or  eight  spines,  the  second  far  behind  and  with  few  (I.  8-9) 
rays ;  the  anal  like  the  second  dorsal ;  ventrals  thoracic, 
with  one  spine  and  five  rays.  The  stomach  is  simple;  the 
air-bladder  variable  in  development.  This  family  is  re- 
markable for  its  homogeneous  character,  but  less  so  than 
the  MugilidsB,  although  it  includes  quite  a  number  of 
species  (about  fifty),  some  of  which  are  found  in  all  tropi- 
cal seas  and  represent  several  genera.  To  it  belongs  the 
celebrated  mullut  of  the  ancients,  or  the  snr-  (sure  or  true) 
mullet,  which  has  been  immortalised  in  song  and  legend. 
One  undetermined  species  is  an  occasional  wanderer  to  the 
coasts  of  the  V.  S.  TnaoooRK  Gill. 

Mnl'ligan  (Col.  Jakes  A.),  b.  at  TJtica,  N.  Y.,  June  25, 
1830 ;  removed  to  Chicago  in  childhood ;  studied  at  the 
University  of  St  Mary's,  of  which  he  was  the  first  grad- 
uate, 1850;  commenced  the  study  of  law;  accompanied 
John  L.  Stephens  in  the  survey  of  a  route  for  the  Panama 
Railway  in  1851;  edited  a  weekly  Catholic  paper,  the 
Weetem  Tablet f  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1855  :  appointed 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  interior  department  at  Washington 
1857,  from  which  he  retired  at  tne  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  when  he  raised  in  a  few  weeks  a  fine  regiment  of 
Irishmen  in  Illinois  (23d  Infantry),  of  which  he  became 
colonel ;  conducted  the  memorable  defence  of  Lexington, 
Mo.,  July  to  Sept.,  1801 ;  vras  at  last  forced  to  capitulate; 
exchanged  in  November ;  reorganized  his  regiment ;  was 
engaged  in  several  hard-fought  engagements  in  Virginia, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and 
d.  July  26,  1864. 

IHnllingar',  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  has  two  much-frequented  horse  and  cattle 
fairs.     Pop.  5811. 

JHnllins  (William),  b.  in  England  about  157S;  em- 
braced the  principles  of  Puritanism ;  settled  with 
bis  family  at  Leydcn,  Holland,  in  consequence  of 
the  restrictions  upon  religious  liberty  in  England; 
was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  coloni- 
zation of  Plymouth  by  the  Pilgrims ;  came  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
"compact"  drawn  np  on  board  that  vessel  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor  Not.  11,  1620.  According  to 
Morton's  A'em  England  Memorial,  Mullins  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence,  and  was 
expected  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  public 
afiiairs  of  the  colony,  but  he  d.  in  the  spring  of 
1621,  as  also  his  wife  and  all  the  family  except  his 
daughter  Priscilla,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  whoso  refusal 
of  the  hand  of  Capt.  Miles  Standish  and  marriage  to  John 
Aldcn  forms  the  subject  of  Longfellow's  poem,  The  Coxrl- 
thip  of  Milet  Slandith.  The  poet  is  a  descendant  of  the 
fair  Priscilla,  as  were  also  Presidents  John  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  many  other  eminent  Americans. 

Miill'ner  (Ahadgub  Gottfricd  Anoi.r),  b.  at  Langen- 
dorf,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  Oct  18,  1774; 
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■tndied  Ikw  at  Leipme,  and  prmettsed  trom  1798  as  an  ad- 
Tocata  at  Weiasenfels,  where  tie  d.  June  11, 1829.  Ue  wrote 
on  juridical  subjects,  novels,  dramas,  and  critical  essays, 
and  became  famous  as  the  author  of  the  two  monster  trage- 
dies, /'eininny  *9  (1812)  and  Die  Sehulil  (1816),  which  for 
ten  years  thrilled  with  horror  the  whole  public  of  Germany. 
Austria,  and  Scandinavia,  and  which  are  still  read  by  all 
students  of  German  literature,  though  mostly  as  objects  of 
mirth. 

Unlock  (DiiTAB  Kama).    See  Craik. 

Mul'ready  (Williah),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Ennis,  Ireland,  Apr. 
1, 1788  ;  went  to  London  in  boyhood ;  became  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  Arst  distinguished 
himself  in  the  imitation  of  classic  type*,  and  afterward  as 
a  eolorist  in  the  delineation  of  nature.  His  Irst  pictures 
were  landscapes,  bat  he  afterwards  became  very  sncoessfnl 
in  sketching  incidents  of  every-day  life.  He  was  chosen 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1815,  and  an  aoade- 
nician  in  1 81 6.  His  pictures  gained  great  popularity  at  the 
annual  exhibitions,  and  a  large  number  were  purchased 
for  the  royal  collection  and  for  the  Vernon  and  Sheep- 
shanks portions  of  the  National  Gallery.  His  illustrations 
to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  published  in  1840,  are  consid- 
ered among  the  best  efforts  of  the  kind.  D.  at  Bayswater, 
near  London,  July  7, 1863. 

Mnltan',  or  Mooltan,  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
Punjaub.  It  is  a  military  station,  fortified,  interesting  on 
account  of  the  ruins  which  surround  it,  and  of  late  rising 
into  commercial  consequence  through  the  constrnction 
of  railways  and  the  opening  of  steamboat  lines.  Pop. 
80,966. 

MuHino'inial  [Lat.  mulhu  and  nomen],  an  expres- 
sion oomposed  of  several  terms  connected  by  the  sign  -|- 
or —     (SeeALQKBRA.) 

Mnltinomial  Formnla,  a  formula  for  deTeloping 
any  power  of  a  polynomial  without  performing  the  snc- 
cessive  moltipiications.  (See  Todhunter's  Algebra,  p. 
324.) 

Mnl'tiple  [Lat.  mnltm  and  pUeare'].  One  quantity  is  a 
malliple  of  another  when  the  former  can  be  divided  by  the 
latter  without  remainder.  Thus,  8a'6  is  a  multiple  of  4ab. 
A  quantity  is  a  eommoH  mnltiple  of  several  quantities 
when  it  can  be  divided  by  each  without  remainder.  Thus, 
JOa'jr'  is  a  common  multiple  of  4<i'jr  and  bea*. 

The  leaet  common  multiple  of  several  quantities  is  the 
simplest  quantity  that  con  be  divided  by  each  without  a 
remainder.  Thus,  J2r^d*g*  is  the  least  oommon  multiple 
of  2c'y,  4crf',  and  6e*<Pg*. 

Multiple  Point,  a  point  at  which  two  or  more 
branches  of  a  curve  intersect  each  other.  If  (wo  branches 
intersect,  the  point  of  intersection  is  a  double  point;  if 
three  branches  intersect  at  the  same  point,  that  point  is  a 
triple  point ;  and  so  on.  It  is  a  characteristic  property  of 
a  multiple  point  that  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  the 
ordinate  at  that  point  has  two  or  more  values.  Thus,  the 
rarve  whose  equation  is  x^4-2ax*y— a«*=>0  has  a  triple 
point  at  the  origin,  at  which  point  the  first  differential  co- 
efficient of  the  ordinate  has  the  three  values,  0,  ^-v'S,  and 
—1^2.  It  may  happen  that  two  or  more  branches  of  a 
eurve  are  tangent  to  each  other  at  some  point ;  this  point 
is  a  species  of  multiple  point,  at  which  too  corresponding 
differential  coefficient  of  the  ordinate  has  two  or  more  equal 
values.  (Fur  the  method  of  discovering  multiple  points  of 
a  eurve  see  Courtenay's  Cateulut,  p.  190.)     W.  0.  Peck. 

Ulnltiplica'tion  [Lat.  multiplicalio],  the  operation  of 
finding  the  product  of  two  or  more  quantities.  The  prod- 
net  of  two  quantities  is  the  result  obtained  by  taking  one 
of  them  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  other. 
The  quantity  to  be  taken  is  called  the  multiplicand,  and 
the  quantity  by  which  it  is  to  be  multiplied  is  called  the 
multiplier.  Both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  called 
/actore  of  the  resulting  product.  In  algebra  the  sign  of 
the  product  of  two  factors  is  +  when  both  factors  have  the 
same  sign,  and  it  is  —  when  the  factors  have  contrary  signs. 
(For  the  methods  of  performing  the  operation  of  multipli- 
cation the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ordinary  treatises  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra.  Also,  see  Horner's  Method  and 
Logarithms.)  W.  G.  Peck. 

IHnltno'mah,  connty  of  Oregon,  bounded  N.  by  Colum- 
bia River,  W.  by  the  Willamette,  and  E.  by  the  Ca.«cade 
Mountains.  Near  the  Willamette  the  soil  is  very  fertile 
and  adapted  to  grain,  stock,  and  wool  raising.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  are  described  in  the  article  on  Portland, 
the  capital.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Oregon  and 
California  R.  R.     Pop.  11,510. 

Ham'ble-the-Peg,  tp.  of  Nicholas  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  996. 


Mnm'ford,  post-v.  of  Wheatland  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  T., 
is  2  miles  N.  of  Caledonia  R.  R.  Station,  and  has  fine  water- 
power. 

Mnm'fordaville,  post-v.  and  oap.  of  Hart  oo.,  Ky.,  on 
the  N..bank  of  Green  River,  and  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  R.  R.,  73  miles  S.  of  Louisville.  It  was  an  im- 
portant point  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  captured  by 
Gen.  Bragg  Sept  17, 1862.     Fop.  249. 

mmn'my,  a  presorved  corpse  or  body,  especially  Egyp- 
tian— a  term  derived  f^om  the  Persian  and  Arabic  mom, 
"wax,"  from  the  material  used  in  the  preservation.  In 
Egyptian  mummies  were  called  eahu,  ana  the  art  of  mak- 
ing them  existed  from  the  period  of  b.  c.  3000  to  a.  n.  325. 
According  to  the  Greek  antborities,  immediately  after  death 
and  the  raising  of  the  wail  or  dirge  the  bodies  of  males 
were  removed  to  the  establishments  of  the  taricbeutai  or 
embalmers — those  of  females  kept  at  home.  A  scribe  then 
marked  with  a  reed  a  line  on  the  right  flank,  and  an  ope- 
rator ( paragchietea)  made  an  incision  along  the  line  under 
the  ribs  with  an  Ethiopian  stone,  either  a  flint  or  obsidian 
knife.  The  internal  and  soft  parts  were  then  removed, 
only  the  heart  and  kidneys  being  left  in  the  corpse ;  the 
brain  was  extracted  by  a  long  bronie  probe  through  the 
nostrils  or  the  foramen  magnum,  and  the  body  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  expense  laid  out  upon  it.  Toe  most 
costly  of  the  processes  then  in  use  cost  a  talent  of  silver, 
about  fl21B,  and  consisted  in  applying  drugs,  powdered 
resins,  and  cassia  through  the  orifices,  and  in  steeping  the 
body  in  palm  wine  and  soaking  it  in  natron  for  seventy 
days.  The  second  style  cost  about  $406,  or  a  mina,  and  in 
this  the  brain  alone  was  removed,  the  viscera  being  left  in- 
side, but  injected  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  the  corpse  soaked 
in  natron  as  before,  and  the  viscera  left  to  come  away.  In 
the  third  manner,  the  poorest,  the  body  was  washed  with 
myrrh  and  salted.  The  examination  of  nnmerons  mum- 
mies, however,  shows  that  no  two  are  prepared  exactly 
alike,  and  that  certain  general  processes  were  nsed  nt  dif- 
ferent periods.  Those  of  the  so-called  "  old  empire "  ap- 
pear to  have  been  less  carefully  preserved,  for  they  are  found 
as  mere  skeletons  which  emit  a  faint  odor  of  bitnmen :  at  the 
time  of  the  eleventh  they  are  often  in  the  same  condition,  or 
else  yellow,  dry,  and  brittle,  although  resins  appear  to  have 
been  employed.  Under  the  twelfth  dynasty  the  mummies  be- 
come black  iW>m  the  use  of  bitumen,  and  the  skin,  though 
flexible,  dried.  From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first  dy- 
nasty the  mnmmies  found  at  Memphis  are  black  and  dry,  ow- 
ing to  the  use  of  bitnmen,  while  those  at  Thebes  are  yellow 
from  the  employment  of  wax,  and  shining,  the  nails  dyed 
with  hemf.  These  styles,  with  some  modifications,  continued 
till  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.  After  that  age  the  mummies 
become  black  and  heavy,  forming  a  compact  mass  with 
their  bandages,  and  only  separated  by  force.  Those  at  the 
Roman  period  are  gray  ana  lissom,  but  some  of  the  later 
time  only  rudely  bandaged  and  steeped  in  natron.  The 
processes  were  drying  in  the  sand,  steeping  in  natron,  and 
then  drying,  boiling  in  redns,  bitumen,  or  in  fine  resins 
only — differences  to  which  the  color  is  duo.  After  prepara- 
tion they  were  at  the  oldest  age  covered  with  a  shroud  and 
deposited  in  a  wooden  coffin,  in  shape  of  a  mummy  with  a 
face,  placed  in  a  rectangular  saroopoagus  with  n  fiat  cover 
of  basalt,  red  granite,  or  limestone;  more  careful  bandag- 
ing, and  deposited  in  a  rectangular  sarcophagus  or  coffin 
made  out  of  a  single  tree,  filled  with  implements  and  nten- 
sils,  appear  at  the  time  of  the  eleventh  dynasty :  and  with 
scarabasi  and  other  amulets  under  the  thirteenth,  but  rich 
coffins  and  inferior  mummies  under  the  subsequent  lines. 
At  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  the  bandaging  is  more  per- 
fect, the  tomb  filled  with  sepulchral  figures,  and  the  viscera, 
distributed  into  four  portions,  and  separately  embalmed 
and  bandaged,  were  depositod  in  the  so-called  eanopi  or 
sepulchral  vases  in  shape  of  the  fbur  mummied  gods  or 
genii  of  Hades— Amset,  Uapi,  Tnantmutf,  and  Kabhsenuf 
— who  presided  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  to 
which  the  viscera  were  thus  symbolically  distributed,  or, 
aooording  to  the  Greek  writers,  thrown  away.  For  these 
vases  dummies  of  stone  or  wood  were  sometimes  substi- 
tuted by  the  embalmers,  and  they  were  carried  in  a  square 
chest  with  compartments,  placed  on  a  sledge,  to  the  sep- 
ulchre. After  this  period  at  Memphis  the  mummies  are 
provided  with  amulets  of  stone  and  porcelain,  the  flank  in- 
cisions covered  with  rectangular  tin  plates  on  which  is  en- 
graved a  symbolic  eye,  and  placed  in  monolith  sarcophagi. 
At  Thebes  the  bodies  are  more  carefnlly  bandaged  in  the 
shape  known  as  that  of  a  mummy,  and  made  symmetrical 
by  the  use  of  pledgets ;  as  many  as  700  yards  of  bandages 
were  sometimes  employed,  and  a  papyrus  generally  placed 
with  the  mummy,  sometimes  spread  over  the  whole  form, 
or  else  in  wooden  figures  of  Osiris  depoKited  in  the  tomb. 
They  were  placed  in  painted  coffins  of  sycamore-wood  in 
shape  of  a  mummy,  the  face  of  a  fine  wood  and  the  eyes 
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■ometime«  inlaid.  They  beoome  more  beautiful  at  the  time 
of  the  twenty-second  and  followinj;  dynasties,  when  the 
exterior  bandages  hare  a  kind  of  leather  brace  about  an 
inch  wide  passed  round  the  neok  and  edged  with  tearlet 
leather,  stamped  at  the  end  with  the  name  and  titles  of 
tho  reigning  monareh  and  scenes  of  adoration  to  the  god 
Khem.  In  other  instances  the  mnmmies  have  their  outer 
bandages  encased  by  a  oartonage  or  outer  covering  of 
many  layers  of  linen  plastered  smoothly  with  a  thin  ooat 
of  lime,  on  which  are  painted  religious  scenes  in  gay  colors 
in  tempera,  sometimes  enhanced  by  Tarnish.  These  are 
fashioned  to  the  form,  and  were  laced  up  behind,  and  the 
mummies  were  then  placed  in  coffins  not  very  elaborately 
decorated,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  in  numl)er.  The 
principal  mummies  of  the  twenty -sixth  and  following  dy- 
nasties, till  the  conquest  of  Kgypt  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.  c.  332,  come  from  Memphis,  where,  however,  as  at  Thebes, 
tho  art  of  embalming  was  in  its  decadence,  some  of  the 
mummies  being  literally  boiled  in  bitumen  and  incapable 
of  being  developed.  At  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  some 
good  mummies  are,  however,  found,  and  the  oastom  intro- 
duced of  gilding  the  skin  in  places  apparently  where  it 
had  shown  signs  of  decomposition;  the  jaws  of  Oreeks 
were  tied  up,  and  the  moutn  covered  with  a  golden  plato 
or  else  one  of  tin.  The  body  still  preserved  its  conven- 
tional shape.  The  sarcophagi  of  the  later  period  of  their 
reign,  and  under  the  Romans,  are  rectangular,  sometimes 
with  a  vaulted  cover  and  four  rectangular  pillars  at  the 
oomers,  a  6at  board  being  substituted  for  the  chest  on 
which  the  mummy  was  laid,  and  covered  as  by  a  dish 
cover ;  the  bodies  are  less  carefully  bandaged,  and  covered 
with  another  linen  covering  or  shroud,  on  which  is  painted 
a  representation  of  the  deceased — when  a  Greek,  in  na- 
tional costume.  Sometimes,  when  plain  bandages  were 
used,  a  well-executed  portrait  of  tlie  dead  on  panel  in 
thin  cedar-wood,  painted  in  enoaustic,  was  placed  over  the 
head  in  the  case  of  Grsroo-Egyptians.  The  art.  however, 
rapidly  declined,  although  some  well-prepared  bodies,  the 
skin  of  which  is  well  tanned  by  the  different  preparations, 
and  the  features  tolerably  preserved,  have  been  found  at 
the  Roman  period.  At  this  time  the  hair  was  often  separate- 
ly embalmed  in  a  mass,  the  viscera  rolled  up  in  packets, 
placed  with  the  body,  and  waxen  figures  of  the  four  genii 
of  Hades  placed  with  them  or  in  the  internal  cavities  of 
the  body.  Several  mummies  of  this  later  period  are.  how- 
ever, masses  of  bitumen  adhering  to  charred  bandages  ; 
others  are  prepared  with  the  limbs  separately  bandaged, 
while  some  have  the  e&rtonage  at  the  face  moulded  in  the 
human  shape,  with  Greek  wreaths  round  the  head;  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  some  few  have 
their  shrouds  covered  with  extracts  and  vignettes  of  the 
ritual. 

On  account  of  the  expense  of  the  funeral,  the  mnmmies 
in  their  oases  were  sometimes  kept  in  the  house,  and  occa- 
sionally pawned  or  pledged.  All  persons,  even  malefac- 
tors, were  mummied.  It  appears  that  the  mummies  even 
of  illustrious  persons  were  accessible,  for  that  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  handled  by  Augustus,  and  those  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  found  in  the  time  of  Heraolius.  Some  of 
the  Hebrews  were  mummied,  Jacob  and  Joseph  having  re- 
ceived that  rite.  The  sacred  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fish,  were  also  embalmed,  wrapped  in  linen  bandages,  and 
deposited  in  sarcophagi  or  oases,  but  unaccompanied  by 
amulets.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  bulls 
Mnevis  and  Apis,  coffins  and  bodies  of  the  last  prepared 
with  bitumen,  portions  only  having  been  found  at  the 
Berapeum  near  Memphis,  deposited  in  immense  sarcoph- 
agi ;  the  sacred  crocodiles  from  the  pits  at  Manfalut ;  the 
cats  from  Abusir ;  the  ibis  deposited  in  red  brick  sugarlonf- 
shaped  pots  at  Sakkara;  but  other  mammals,  as  apes,  the 
sheep,  oryx,  dogs,  wolves,  and  jackals,  and  hawks,  vul- 
turoji,  and  varieties  of  snakes  and  fish,  have  been  found. 
In  tho  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  bitumen  and 
other  parts  of  mummies,  besides  elixirs  and  preparations 
made  from  them,  some  spurious,  formed  part  of  the  nau- 
seous pharmacopoeia  of  the  period,  and  the  admired  dusky 
backgrounds  of  many  pictures,  then  and  later,  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  ground  mnmmies.  Spurious  mummies, 
even,  at  the  present  day,  have  sometimes  been  made  to 
impose  on  oolleotors  of  these  antiques. 

Some  other  nations  practised,  but  by  different  processes, 
the  art  of  embalming.  Tho  Persians  used  for  the  purpose 
wax,  the  Assyrians  honey,  the  Hebrews  spices  and  honey ; 
the  Romans  also  embalmed,  but  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt 
has  alone  preserved  for  centuries  bodies  so  prepared.  The 
idea  of  preserving  the  body  is  in  fact  universal,  but  the 
various  means  used  in  modern  times  have  in  very  few 
instances  kept  the  body  for  two  or  three,  never  for  thirty, 
centuries.  Some  dried  bodies  of  Spaniards  and  Mexicans 
in  tho  Kew  World,  and  others  in  the  cloisters  of  Palermo 
in  Sicily,  have  been  preserved  by  natural  conditions  of 


atmosphere  without  artificial  aid.  The  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Guanches,  employed,  like 
the  Egyptians,  certain  processes  for  preserved  Imdies  or 
mummies,  removing  the  viscera  by  an  incision,  inserting 
fat,  salt,  and  antiseptic  herbs,  and  after  a4j<"ting  the 
corpse  in  a  squatting  position  sewing  it  up  in  the  skin  of 
a  sheep  or  goat.  Bodies  in  a  similar  attitude,  but  appar- 
ently without  herbs,  have  been  found  in  large  earthenware 
jars  at  Durango,  Bogota,  and  the  Paraiba  River,  and  dried 
bodies  in  elegant  cotton  dresses  and  ornaments  have  been 
discovered  at  Ariea  and  other  sites  in  Peru.  In  Bnrmah 
bitumen  has  been  used  for  preserving  bodies,  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil  in  Nukahiwa  in  the  South  Soos,  but  such  tempo- 
rary expedients  oui  only  class  with  the  preservation  of 
animal  bodies  in  spirits  of  wine  or  other  antiseptics.  Some 
medical  men  have  attempted  for  scientific  illustration,  and 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  preserve  bodies  by  means  imi- 
tated from  the  Egyptians.  This  mode  of  preservation  of 
the  body  has  proved  of  great  importance  for  historical  and 
ethnic  problems,    (See  also  BHBALifiMa.)  S.  Birch. 

Mampi  [Dutch  mumnu].  This  i»  one  of  the  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases,  and  belongs  to  the  game  class 
with  whooping-cough,  measles,  scarlatina,  etc.  It  is  often 
met  with  when  tho  two  latter  are  prevailing.  In  some 
localities  with  a  moist  and  cold  climate  it  is  very  frequent 
(endemic).  The  principal  sufferers  are  children  (mostly 
male)  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  but  adults  are  not 
exempt.  Its  period  of  preparatory  development  (incuba- 
tion) lasts  from  one  to  three  weeks ;  its  principal  symp- 
toms are— moderate  fever;  pain  on  pressare  over  the  region 
of  the  parotid  gland,  mostly  of  the  left  side  (but  of  the 
opposite  side  also,  and  sometimes  of  both)  in  front  of  and 
below  the  ear ;  considerable  swelling  of  that  region  and 
the  whole  cheek  and  chin;  difficulty  in  deglutition  and 
respiration,  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  swelling; 
change  of  the  voice ;  fulness  of  the  head,  and  dizxiness. 
In  many  oases  the  spleen  and  numerous  lymphatic  glands 
are  also  tumefied.  In  men  thetesticles  and  seminal  glands, 
in  women  the  ovaries,  may  also  swell,  and  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  eyelids,  nose,  and  mouth  is  not 
unfrequent.  The  disease  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  a  week ; 
the  swelling  will  subside  gradually ;  in  some  eases,  how- 
ever, tho  parts  remain  large  and  hard  ;  in  a  few  an  abscess 
will  form.  The  treatment  is  simple.  Regulate  the  diet, 
give  less  meat,  more  milk,  gruel,  fruit;  vegetable  acids 
(lemonade)  or  dilute  muriatic  acid  (tea  to  fifteen  drops  in 
a  tumblerful  of  water)  as  a  beverage,  mild  purgatives 
(Roohelle  salts,  seidlitz  powder,  cream  of  tartar).  The  best 
local  applications  are  raw  cotton  and  cold  water;  warm 
water  or  poultices  only  when  an  abscess  has  commenced  to 
form.  No  internal  treatment  except  quinine  when  the 
fever  is  high,  and  iodide  of  potassium  when  induration 
remains  behind.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  such 
treatment  ought  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
physician.  A.  Jacubi. 

Manch  (Avdrka*),  b.  at  Christiansand,  Norway,  Oct 
19,  1810;  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Christianis; 
was  employed  at  the  university  library  from  I860  to  I  SCO, 
and  received  in  the  latter  year  a  pension  as  a  poet  from 
the  Storthing.  A  collection  of  poems,  Sorgng  7V»«((I852), 
and  several  of  his  dramas,  Sninmnn  de  Cant  (1851)  and 
Lord  Wiltiam  Riutel  (1857),  attracted  some  attention  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Munch  (Peter  Andreas),  b.  at  Christiania,  Norway, 
Deo.  15,  1810 ;  studied  philology  and  history  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city ;  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory there  In  1837,  and  d.  at  Rome  May  25,  1863.  tlia 
prinoipal  work,  Dtt  Ifonke  Folia  Hiitorie  {9  vols.,  1852- 
63),  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book,  rich  in  original 
researches  undertaken  in  Scotland,  England,  France,  and 
Rome,  but  sometimes  misleading  by  its  audacious  hypoth- 
eses and  too  subtle  combinations. 

JHttnch-Bellinghansen.    See  Halk. 

Mttnchan'sen,  von  (HiBROKrMus  Karl  Friei>rich), 
Baron,  b.  of  noble  family  at  Bodenwerder,  Hanover,  in 
1 720  ;  served  in  his  youth  in  the  Russian  cavalrv  against 
the  Turks  1737-39,  and  d.  at  Bodenwerder  in  1797.  The 
baron  was  throughout  life  accustomed  to  entertain  his 
friends  (in  a  singularly  modest  way  and  with  an  air  of 
truthfulness)  with  wonderful  tales  of  his  exploits  in  the 
wars,  and  enjoyed  tho  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  liar 
in  Germany.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  published  oollee- 
tion  of  his  stories  appeared  in  English,  and  was  written 
by  Rudolph  Eric  Raspe,  a  German  exile,  and  published  in 
1785  in  London.  Many  of  the  tales  ascribed  to  him  are 
very  old  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Raspe  composed  the  work 
as  a  satire  upon  the  Mimoira  (1784)  of  the  baron  de  Tott 
(1733-93). 

Mttnchen-Gladbach,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  16 
miles  S.  W.  of  DUsseldorf,  is  an  important  manuflscturing 
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MOtro,  especiftlly  linen  *nd  dnmuk,  bat  alio  woollen,  silk, 
maobines,  etc.    Pop.  26,326. 

Mva'cie,  poat-T.,  o»p.  of  Delaware  oo.,  Ind.,  110  milee 
N.  of  Cincinnati,  on  tbe  Cleveland  ColumbuB  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis  and  the  Fort  Wayne  Muncie  and  Cincin- 
nati R.  Rs.,  nas  fine  schools,  9  oburches,  a  city  hall  and 
oourt-bouse,  2  national  banks,  23  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, 3  weekly  newspapers,  1  public  library,  a  lyceum 
•uoeiation,  and  atoree.    Pop.  2902. 

J.  D.  Williams,  Ed.  "Hfxcie  Dihocrat." 

MaB'cTi  po«t-b.  and  tp.  of  Lycoming  oo..  Pa.,  on  the 
W.  branch  of  the  Busqnenanna,  and  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  Rs.,  has  1 
female  seminary,  5  eharohes,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  fire 
iniaranee  company,  1  planing-mill,  3  flonring-mills,  sev- 
eral saw-mills,  2  hotels,  patent  hay-fork  factory,  and  stores. 
Bnsineaa,  farming  and  lumbering.  Pop.  of  b.  1040 ;  of  tp. 
978.  O.  L.  J.  Paihteb,  Ed.  "MuHcr  I/Dxihabt." 

Maacy  Greek,  tp.  of  Lyeoming  eo.,  Pa.    Pop.  1$10. 

Mancr  Station,  post-v.  of  Clinton  tp.,  Lycoming  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  (W.  branch),  and 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.,  12  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Williamsport. 

Mnndt  (Klara),  best  known  under  her  pseudonym 
"Luise  Miihlbaoh,"  b.  at  Neubrandenbarg  Jan.  2,  1814; 
married  Theodor  Mundt  in  1839;  d.  at  Berlin  Sept.  27, 
1873.  She  wrote  about  100  Tolumes  of  romances,  the 
greater  part  of  which  treat  subjects  of  modem  Austrian, 
Prussian,  French,  and  Egyptian  history. 

Mnadt  (Triodor),  b.  at  PoUdam  Sept.  19,  1808; 
■tudied  philology  and  philosophy  at  Berlin  and  Leipsio ; 
trsrelled  mush ;  settled  in  1839  at  Berlin,  and  began  to 
lecture  at  the  university  on  literature  and  history  in  1842 ; 
was  appointed  professor  at  Breslau  in  1848,  but  returned 
in  18i0  as  director  of  tbe  university  library  to  Berlin, 
where  he  d.  May  SO,  1861.  Of  his  eritieo-historioal 
(ketches  Mveral  have  great  value:  Charlotte  Stiegtit* 
(1835),  Nicolo  MaekiacelU  (1851),  Parit  and  Louit  Sa- 

foteon  (1858).  Also  some  of  his  novels  are  interesting  ; 
komat  Mmur  (1841),  Camiola  (1844),  MendoMa  (1847). 
But  in  his  last  days  he  began  to  write  historical  romances 
—Oraf  Miraheatk  (185S),  Sohefierr*  (1859),  Ctar  Paul 
(1860). 

Mna'dy,  tp.  of  Oenosee  co.,  Mieh.    Pop.  1371. 

llna'fbrd  (William),  b.  in  Mecklenburg  eo.,  Va.,  Aug. 
15, 1775 ;  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College ;  studied 
law  under  Qeorge  Wythe ;  sat  in  the  Virginia  house  of 
delegates  1797-1801,  in  the  senate  1801-06,  and  in  the  privy 
council  1805-11,  and  was  thereafter  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1806  he  began, 
in  eoi^nnetion  with  W.  W.  Honing,  to  report  tbe  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia  (4  vols. 
1806-09),  and  afterwards  published  10  volamee  from  hia 
own  p«n,  eontinuing  that  colleetion  (1810-20) ;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  assistants  of  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  in  the 
revision  of  tbe  Virginia  statutes  in  1819.  Munford  pub- 
lished a  juvenile  volume  of  Poems  (Richmond,  1798). 
Much  of  his  leisure  throughout  life  was  devoted  to  trans- 
lating the  Iliad  of  Homer  into  blank  verse,  which  was 
posthumously  published  ( 1846),  and  was  commended  as 
a  correct  and  sometimes  a  spirited  version.  D.  at  Rich- 
mond June  21,  1825. 

MnafordiTille.    See  HcMroRiisTiLLa. 

Mon'go  (Saint),  or  Keatigera,  one  of  the  three  ear- 
liest mispionariea  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Soot- 
land.  Whilst  his  associates,  Sts.  Columba  and  Ninian,  de- 
voted themselves  respectively  to  the  tribes  of  the  S.,  W., 
and  N.,  Mungo  was  the  apostle  of  the  Welsh  or  British 
races  inhabiting  the  districts  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Cumberland.     The  son  of  a  British 

Srince,  he  was  b.  at  Culross,  on  the  Forth,  about  514,  and 
.  at  a  monastery  he  had  founded  on  the  site  of  tbe  cathedral 
of  the  modem  Qiaagow  about  601.  Many  miraoles  were 
ascribed  to  him,  and  numerous  fabuloua  biographiei  are 
preserved. 

Moa'gOOf,  or  MoagOOS  (a  native  Malagasey  name), 
the  name  of  the  Lemur  mongoi.     (See  LeMrRiDX,  etc.) 

Ma'nich  [Ger.  Milnchenl,  capital  of  Bavaria  and  res- 
idence of  the  king,  with  169,693  inhabitants,  is  on  the 
Isar,  1868  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
an  extensive  plain.  The  city  proper  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Isar:  only  some  suburbs  extend  along  the 
right  bank.  In  architectural  respects  it  is  tbe  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  city  in  Germany,  and  one  of  tbe  richest 
in  sculptures  and  paintings.  A  perfect  building  of  almost 
every  known  style  is  fonnd  here.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  on  the  Max-Joseph  place,  which  contains  the 
bronze  statue  of  King  Max  (1825)  by  Ranch,  is  tbe  royal 


palace,  consisting  of  three  parts — the  king's  honse,  the 
banqueting-honse,  and  the  old  rwidenee.  Tbe  king's 
house  was  built  by  Klense  1826-35,  and  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Palaxio  Pitti  in  Florenoe.  Ita  interior  is  very  rich  in 
marbles  and  frescoes,  among  which  are  the  celebrated 
Nibelnngen  frescoes  by  Schnorr.  The  banqueting-house 
was  built  by  Klense  1832-42  in  Renaissance  style,  and  has 
a  large  balcony  resting  on  ten  lonie  columns.  Tbe  old 
residence  was  built  at  different  periods,  and  contains  many 
beautiful  bronse  statues,  among  which  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  fountain  group,  an  imitation  of  Benvennto  Cellini. 
The  palace  is  oonneeted  by  a  winter  garden  with  the 
theatre,  which  is  the  largest  in  Oermany,  having  seats  for 
2500  persons ;  it  was  burnt  down  in  1823,  but  rebuilt  in 
1825,  after  plans  by  Fischer,  and  is  150  feet  high,  195  feet 
broad,  and  235  feet  long.  On  the  other  side  of  the  palace 
the  royal  garden  is  situated,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by 
arcades  which  are  connected  with  tbe  banqueting-honse. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  Max-Joaeph  place  stands  the 
post-office,  in  Florentine  style.  The  so-called  generals'  hall, 
an  imitation  of  the  Loggia  dei  Lanii  in  Florence,  was  built 
in  1 844  by  GHrtner,  and  consists  of  an  open  hall  58  feet  high, 
117  feet  broad,  and  39  feet  long,  in  which  stand  the  bronie 
statuea  of  Tilly  and  Wr«de.  From  this  building  begins 
the  Lndwig  street,  running  northward,  terminating  at  the 
Siegesthor  ("Gate  of  Victory"),  and  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  monumental  buildings.  Among  these  are  the 
Odeon,  built  in  1828  by  Klenxe;  the  palaces  of  the  duke 
of  Leuohtenberg  and  of  Duke  Max ;  and  the  ministry  of 
war — all  built  by  Klenie;  the  library,  built  by  Oitrtner 
1832-42,  in  Florentine  style,  and  containing  800,000  vol- 
umes and  24,000  MSS. ;  the  university,  the  seminary,  and 
the  Max-Joseph  School,  which  three  buildings,  built  in 
1840  by  Gartner,  form  a  large  square.  Tbe  Siogesthor,  an 
imitation  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantino  at  Rome, 
was  commenced  by  GSrtner  and  finished  in  1856  by  Mets- 
ger ;  on  ita  top  stands  Bavaria  on  a  quadriga  drawn  by 
liona,  after  a  aei>ign  by  Schwanthaler.  Starting  from  the 
royal  palace  to  the  N.  W.,  and  passing  by  tbe  Theatiner 
church,  built  1661-75  in  Italian  rococo  style,  tho  Wittels- 
bacher  place  is  reached.  It  contains  the  equestrian  stntue 
of  tbe  elector  Maximilian  I.  by  Thorwaldaen,  and  the  Wit- 
telsbacher  palace,  commenced  by  Gilrtner  and  finished  by 
KInmp  in  1850,  in  mediteval  style,  with  pointed  archea. 
Atthe  end  of  the  Brienner  street  is  the  PropylsDum,  built  by 
Klense  in  imitation  of  tbe  Propylmnra  of  Athena,  with  re- 
Hefa  by  Schwanthaler.  On  this  side  of  the  gate  is  the  Kunst- 
susstellungsgebXude ;  to  the  right,  the  oelebrated  Olyp- 
totbek,  built  1816-30  by  Klenxe  in  Ionic  style,  with  a  por- 
tico resting  on  twelve  oolnmna,  and  a  magnificent  tympa- 
num with  a  marble  group  by  Wagner  and  Schwanthaler. 
Twelve  rooms  are  arranged  around  a  quadrangular  court- 
yard, ft'om  which  they  are  lighted,  tne  building  having 
no  irindowa  on  the  exterior  aide;  eleven  rooms  eontain 
antique  marbles,  the  twelfth  modern.  Near  by  are  the 
establishment  for  painting  on  glass  and  the  fimoua  Pina- 
kothek.  The  old  Pinakothek  was  built  1826-36  by  Klenie 
in  Renaissance  style,  is  520  feet  long,  and  contains  1300 
pictures  arranged  in  nine  large  rooms  lighted  fhim  above, 
and  twenty-three  smaller  rooms  lighted  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  ground  floor  la  oeeapied  by  a  collection  of 
engravinga,  containing  about  300,009  pieoea,  a  collection  of 
drawings,  numbering  about  9900,  ana  a  colleetion  of  Gre- 
cian and  Etrnacan  vaaea.  Te  the  W.  of  this  building  ia 
the  Polytechnicum,  a  strncture  in  rich  Renaiasanee  atyle, 
and  to  the  E.  the  new  Pinakothek,  whioh  was  built  1846-53, 
after  a  plan  by  Voit,  and  eontaina  pioturea  by  modem  art- 
ists. It  comprises  six  large,  five  minor,  and  fourteen  amall 
rooms.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  covered  with  frea- 
coea,  executed  by  Xilson  after  Kanlbaob's  sketches.  Other 
noteworthy  bnildings  are  the  bronie-foundry,  with  a  col- 
lection of  models  and  an  exposition  room ;  the  Sobwan- 
thaler  Maseum,  containing  nearly  all  the  plaster  models 
by  this  artist ;  the  Academy  of  Soienoe  and  Art,  with  an 
immense  collection  of  fbsslls,  a  oollection  of  minerals,  of 
coins,  of  phyaioal  and  optical  instmments,  eto.  To  the 
S.  W.  of  the  city,  near  the  Karl  Gate,  stands  the  Ruhmes- 
halle  ("Hall  of  Fame"),  built  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
with  forty-eight  Doric  columns,  and  finished  in  1853  after 
a  plan  by  Klenie.  It  contains  the  basts  of  seventy-six 
renowned  Bavarians.  In  ftvnt  of  the  bnildings  stands  a 
colossal  flgnr«  of  Bavaria,  66  feet  high,  modelled  by 
Schwanthaler.  A  heautiAil  view  towards  the  Alps  ean 
be  had  from  the  Interior  of  the  head.  Tbe  principal 
ohnrehea  are  the  Frauenkirohe,  the  metropolitan  church 
of  the  archbishop  of  MUnchen-Freysing,  built  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  in  Gothic  style,  and  containing  a  beautiful 
monument  over  tbe  emperor  Lndwig  of  Bavaria;  St.  Mi- 
chael's Hofkirehe,  bnilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  Roman  Renaissance  style;  the  Anerkirohe, 
bnilt  1831-39  by  OhImiUler  In  Oolkio  style,  with,  beanti- 
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full;  painted  windowa ;  the  Basilica  des  tieiligen  Bonifa- 
oius,  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  old  Italian  baiilioa, 
built  by  Ziebland  and  finiibed  in  1860,  with  rixty-aiz 
columns,  beautiful  frescoee,  and  thirty-four  medallion 
portraita  of  popei.  Here  ia  the  tomb  of  Ludwig  I.  (Lud- 
wigskirohe),  built  1829— i3  by  GUrtner  in  the  Italian 
round-aroh  atyle.  Orer  the  portal  stand  Christ  and  the 
apostles  by  Schwanthaler ;  the  interior  contains  beautiful 
frescoes  by  Cornelius  and  his  disciples.  The  AUerheili- 
genkirche  or  Neu  Uof  kapelle,  E.  of  the  royal  palace,  was 
built  in  1837  by  Klenie  in  Bytantine  style,  and  is  a  very 
elegant  though  small  structure.  The  Protestantische  Kirche 
was  built  1827-32  by  Pertsoh.  The  oity  is  generally  well 
laid  out,  and  has  broad  streets  and  many  large  public 
squares.  It  bas  grown  rapidly  :  in  1801  it  had  but  40,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  thus,  for  the  most  part,  a  new  city.  The 
artistic  epoch  which  King  Ludwig  inaugurated  proved 
lasting.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  comprising  three 
divisions — architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  —  and 
under  the  leadership  of  able  men,  attracts  steadily  a 
great  number  of  young  students.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  famous  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  city  occu- 
pies also  a  high  rank  in  science.  The  university  is  fre- 
quented by  liOO  students.  There  are  many  scientific 
associations,  good  educational  and  numerous  benevolent 
institutions.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  not  import- 
ant, though  of  late  several  branches  have  been  started 
with  success  in  the  suburbs  of  Thalkirchen  and  Ilaid- 
hausen.  The  bronze-foundries,  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tures at  Nymphenburg,  the  glass-painting  establishments, 
all  founded  by  the  government,  flourish ;  also  the  optical 
institute  founded  by  Fraunhofor.  The  breweries  are  very 
extensive;  the  commerce  is  not  important;  corn  is  the 
principal  article. 

Tho  oity  appears  for  the  first  time  in  history  in  the 
twelfth  century;  in  1254  it  was  fortified,  and  from  the 
emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  it  received  many  privileges. 
In  1632,  Oustavus  Adolphns  of  Sweden  entered  it  victori- 
ously. The  elector  Karl  Theodor  improved  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1800  it  was 
captured  by  the  French.  In  1814,  King  Maximilian  I. 
commenced  the  rebuilding  and  beautifying,  which  were 
continued  in  a  brilliant  manner  by  Ludwig  I.  and  Maxi- 
milian II.  August  Sibuahx. 

Munie'ipal  Corpora'tions.  The  general  nature  and 
powers  of  a  corporation  have  been  stated  in  a  former  arti- 
cle. (See  CoRFORATios.)  It  is  only  proposed  to  refer  at 
this  time  to  some  principles  of  law  of  special  value  in  their 
application  to  laoli  organisations  as  towns,  counties,  cities, 
and  Tillages. 

The  object  of  such  institutions  is  to  administer  local 
government.  Theoretically,  the  entire  business  allotted  to 
cities  and  villages  might  be  conducted  by  the  central  au- 
thority, or,  in  other  words,  by  the  state.  Convenience 
demands  that  the  state  should  refer  to  the  people  of  the 
district  tho  management  of  those  public  concerns  which 
most  nearly  aS'ect  them,  while  it  reserves  to  itself  the  oon- 
trol  of  those  subjects  of  more  general  importance  and  in- 
terest in  which  the  entire  community  are  concerned.  It 
will  lie  with  each  state  to  determine  precisely  where  the 
line  between  general  and  local  government  is  to  be  drawn, 
and  what  powers  are  to  be  reserved  to  itself  and  what  are 
to  be  delegated  to  these  local  bodies.  This  delegation  of 
powers  is  made  by  law,  and  may  at  any  time  bo  withdrawn. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true  of  municipal  corporate 
charters  in  medieval  times  as  to  their  being  treaties  be- 
tween feudal  lords  and  commercial  communities,  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  organisation  of  a  oity  or  a  village  by 
a  State  of  this  country  has  within  it  any  of  the  elements 
of  a  oontract.  The  State  may  accordingly  change  its  so- 
called  "  charter  "  at  will,  now  enlarging  and  again  restrain- 
ing its  powers.  There  bas  been  in  some  quarters  a  dis- 
position to  make  a  distinction  between  the  power  of  the 
State  to  change  at  will  the  organisation  of  the  oorporation, 
and  to  appropriate  its  property  to  other  public  uses.  It  is 
claimed  that  while  the  powers  of  the  city,  etc.  are  public,  its 
property  ia  pricate,  ana  that  it  thus  has  vested  rights  which 
tho  State  cannot  interfere  with,  as  they  are  within  the  ordi- 
nary constitutional  restrictions.  Though  this  distinction 
has  considerable  authority  to  sustain  it,  its  inherent  sound- 
ness may  well  be  doubted.  All  of  the  city  property  is  in  the 
eye  of  reason  impresved  with  a  public  use.  When  the  State 
appropriates  the  property  to  other  public  uses  than  those 
at  first  designated,  there  is  no  change  in  the  substance  of 
the  use,  but  only  in  the  form  of  application.  The  other 
view  makes  the  mere  formal  existence  of  the  corporation 
the  test  of  ownership.  The  more  philusopbioal  theory  is, 
that  the  city  is  but  the  instrument  of  the  State,  and  that 
all  its  acquisitions  are  State  property,  held  by  itself  as  a 
mere  trustee.  An  important  qualification  of  the  theory  is, 
that  the  State  could  not  so  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 


city's  creditors  as  to  prevent  the  municipal  property  from 
being  appropriated  for  their  benefit  in  a  way  contemplated 
by  their  contract.  A  cognate  question  may  be  suggested 
as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city  or  town  without  their  consent  for  such  public  pur- 
poses as  it  may  see  fit.  It  would  seem  that  this  power 
oannot  on  principle  be  denied  in  thoso  States  where  there 
is  no  constitutional  restriction  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
legislature  to  levy  taxes.  The  legislature  may  in  that  case 
tax  a  portion  of  the  State  without  taxing  the  residue  for 
any  purpose  for  which  taxation  is  generally  admissible. 
Of  course,  the  rules  already  stated  must  give  way  when 
there  are  constitutional  provisions  interfering  with  their 
operation. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  what  powers  may 
properly  be  exercised  by  municipal  corporations.  Under 
a  aystem  of  universal  suffrage  there  is  naturally  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  municipal  councils  and  managing  boards  to 
strain  powers  of  raising  and  expending  money  to  their 
utmost  tension.  It  ia  also  poseiblo  for  unprinciplo<l  politi- 
cal leaders  to  turn  such  powers  as  may  be  under  their  con- 
trol to  purposes  of  personal  or  party  aggrandizement.  The 
question  is  becoming  a  pressing  ono  as  to  tho  best  mode 
of  checking  a  truly  alarming  tendency  to  incur  tho  most 
extravagant  expenditure,  principally  in  the  way  of  incur- 
ring debts  to  be  liquidated  at  a  future  and  perhaps  distant 
day.  Constitutional  restrictions  will  probably  be  tho  only 
safeguard  in  such  cases,  securing  the  check  of  the  action 
of  the  entire  people  of  the  State  against  local  wastefulnesi. 

In  oonsidering  the  powers  of  these  oorporations  th« 
leading  question  is  as  to  what  may  be  fairly  implied  from 
their  ordinary  functions.  Will  they,  for  example,  have  an 
implied  authority  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing an  object  conceded  by  their  charter?  Can 
they  give  negotiable  note*  ?  Can  they  furnish  entertain- 
ments to  citizens  or  guests  on  public  occasions?  Can  they 
make  pecuniary  granta  to  railway  companies  to  aid  in  con- 
structing roads  which  if  constructed  will  apparently  con- 
duce to  the  prosperity  of  the  municipalities  J  w  hat  is  their 
police  power  as  exeroiaed  in  the  way  of  prevention  of  fire*, 
or  in  the  establishment  of  quarantine  laws  or  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  ciliiens? 

In  solving  such  questions  as  theae  it  ia  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  whatever  can  be  regarded  as  proper  and  noeaa- 
sary  to  carry  into  efi'ect  the  powers  gruntod  in  the  charter 
may  be  implied.  Thus,  if  a  city  were  authorized  to  erect 
expensive  public  buildings,  and  it  wore  necessary  under  all 
tho  circumstances  to  borrow  money,  the  power  to  borrow 
would  be  granted  by  implication.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  under  any  usual  grant  of  corporate 
powers  there  would  be  any  authority  to  give  public  enter- 
tainments to  citizens  and  others,  or  to  render  pecuniary 
aid  in  the  construction  of  railways.  There  are,  however, 
not  unfrequontly  found  in  the  municipal  charters  expres* 
pravisions  defining  tho  corporate  powers  as  to  these  sub- 
jects. A  question  of  great  magnitude  has  arisen  as  to  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  authorize  towns 
or  cities  to  raise  money  for  railroads.  The  real  basis  of 
this  inquiry  is,  whether  such  aid  is  given  for  a  public  ns«. 
If  it  be,  then  tho  legislative  authority  may  properly  he  re- 
garded as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  local  taxation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  contribution  to  the  railroad  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  a  gift  to  a  private  corporation  for  its 
own  purposes,  then  the  legislative  act  would  transcend 
constitutional  limits.  The  true  view  is,  that  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  railroad  is  for  a  public  purpose,  and  accordingly 
it  is  within  the  taxing  power  of  the  legislature  to  authorize 
it.  Roads  have  always  been  regarded  as  governmental 
affairs,  and  the  legislature,  in  the  absence  of  constitutional 
restrictions,  may  exercise  in  their  favor  the  power  of  "emi- 
nent domain,"  as  well  as  the  power  to  tax.  Still,  these 
views  would  lend  no  color  to  the  proposition  that  the  legis- 
latare  might  authorize  a  town  or  a  city  to  raise  money  to 
contrihate  to  a  purpose  essentially  private,  as  to  aid  in  fos- 
tering individual  enterprise,  even  though  that  might  in- 
cidentally contribute  to  the  general  prosperity.  In  order 
that  tho  power  to  tax  may  be  properly  exercised,  the  use  to 
which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  must  be  public  in  ttt 
oicn  nature.  Quard  this  doctrine  as  we  may,  it  is  a  danger- 
ous power  to  trust  without  limitation  to  a  State  legislature. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  people  of  the  r«- 
spective  States  to  limit  by  constitutional  restrictions  the 
action  of  legislative  bodies  in  this  ropect.  The  experience 
of  tho  last  few  years  has  been  fruitful  in  warnings  as  to 
the  evils  of  permitting  towns  at  will  to  call  upon  the  legis- 
lature to  sanction  the  creation  of  debts  which  on  their  face 
appear  to  be  incurred  for  objects  the  most  meritorious  and 
useful  to  tho  public.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil  will  to  a  certain  extent  work  out  its  own 
cure.  The  heavy  taxation  thereby  occasioned  is  so  dia- 
tastefttl  to  property-owners  that  it  will  probably  beeome 
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more  and  mora  diffioult  to  obtain  legislation  ftnthoriiing 
expenditures  even  for  purposes  so  universally  recognited 
as  publio  in  their  nature  as  tlie  building  of  railways. 

It  is  not  expedient  in  an  article  like  the  present  to  give 
any  sketch,  however  general,  of  the  specific  powers  oon- 
ferred  by  legislatures  upon  municipal  corporations.  The 
laws  upon  this  subject  may  be  either  general  or  special. 
In  a  number  of  the  States  there  are  general  laws  for  the 
incorporation  of  villages.  Such  a  system  might,  one  would 
think,  bo  advantageously  applied  to  the  cities.  It  would 
seem  that  a  general  scheme  might  be  supplied  for  all  such 
matters  as  the  oitiea  had  in  common,  while  special  clauses 
might  be  adopted  to  meet  any  subordinate  points  of  diSigr- 
enoe  growing  out  of  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  mn- 
nicipalities.  The  time  of  the  courts  would  in  such  a  ease 
be  much  less  occupied  with  the  interpretation  of  crude  and 
imperfectly  framed  charters,  and  munioipal  government, 
administered  in  the  main  with  uniformity  throughout  a 
State,  would  bo  more  readily  undorfitood  by  its  citizens, 
and  defects  in  its  practical  working  would  be  more  readily 
inppliod. 

It  is  important  to  notice  a  fundamental  distinction  in 
the  modes  oy  which  municipalities  are  managed.  In  some 
of  them — e.  g.  the  New  England  towns — all  the  members 
act  at  a  regularly  constituted  meeting.  The  principle  of 
representation  ia  not  introduced.  In  others  the  citizens 
selost  by  vote  (usually  by  ballot)  members  of  councils,  and 
perhaps  a  mayor,  who,  on  the  principle  of  representation, 
make  the  ordinances  and  more  or  less  fully  manage  the 
business  of  the  corporation.  In  this  last  class  of  cases 
the  people  at  large  have  no  authority  to  perform  corporate 
acts.  Their  function  is  at  an  end  when  their  representa- 
tives are  elected.  Legal  rules  are  provided  to  fix  the  times 
and  places  of  meeting,  to  supply  notice  when  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  members,  to  regulate  casting  of  votes,  and  the 
mode  of  determining  the  validity  of  an  election.  The  de- 
tails upon  these  points  must  be  sought  in  the  treatises  upon 
this  snbject. 

Municipal  corporations,  like  other  oorporate  bodies,  have 
power  to  make  by-laws.  These  often  assume  great  im- 
portance, and  are  known  as  "ordinances."  These  are  va- 
rious in  their  nature.  The  authority  to  enact  particular  or- 
dinances is  in  some  instances  expressly  granted ;  in  others 
it  is  inferred  from  the  general  clauses  conferring  powers. 
Where  the  right  exists  the  ordinance  may  bo  enforced  by  a 
pecuniary  fine,  but  cannot  be  attended  with  forfeiture  of 
property  or  imprisonment  without  clear  expressions  to  that 
effect  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  The  common  mode  of 
collecting  the  Ine  is  by  an  ordinary  action  in  some  appro- 
priate court.  There  are  frequently  municipal  courts,  such 
as  mayor's,  recorder's  or  city  courts,  in  which  business  of 
this  kind  can  be  transacted. 

There  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  charters  provis- 
ions not  only  as  to  the  contracts  which  can  be  made,  bat 
also  as  to  the  mode  of  entering  Into  them.  An  instance  is 
that  certain  work  must  be  done  by  contract  made  by  the 
corporation  with  the  lowest  bidder.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
a  contract  made  without  complying  with  the  direction  is 
illegal  and  void,  and  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  cor- 
poration. Such  a  provision  must  receive  a  reasonable  con- 
strnction,  and  bo  confined  to  a  case  where  competition  is 
possible.  Accordingly,  it  could  not  be  extended  to  a  con- 
tract for  lighting  the  streets  made  by  the  city  with  a  gas 
company  which  had  by  law  the  exclusive  right  to  supply 
gas.  A  very  leading  question  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  whether  a  municipal  body  is  bound  by  its 
negotiable  bonds,  put  upon  the  market  and  transferred  to 
holders  in  good  faith,  wnen  they  have  been  issued  wlthoot 
entire  conformity  to  the  statute  authorizing  them.  It  will 
be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  if  there  is  a  totnl  lack  of 
poiMr  to  issue  such  bonds,  they  are  of  no  value  in  the  bands 
even  of  an  innocent  holder,  for  he  is  bound  to  consult  the 
statute  to  ascertain  the  corporate  powers.  The  difficult 
point  has  been  whether,  if  the  power  was  granted  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  the  holders  of  the  bonds  must  prove 
afflrmatively  that  those  conditions  existed,  and  whether 
the  certificate  of  the  officers  empowered  to  issue  the  bonds 
would  be  snffioient  to  support  the  title  of  a  purchaiier  in  good 
faith,  even  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditions  bad 
not  been  performed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  has 
gone  very  far  in  tho  interests  of  commerce  and  the  ready 
circulation  of  such  instruments  in  upholding  their  validity 
under  aneh  circumstances.  The  result  of  their  view  is, 
that  the  municipal  body  is  afopped  as  to  such  purchasers 
as  have  been  referred  to  (see  Estoppel)  from  denying  the 
truth  of  the  certificate  granted  by  the  commissioners  hav- 
ing the  issue  of  the  bonds  in  charge  that  tho  necessary 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken. 

There  are  other  points  of  much  importance  concerning 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  ''  eminent  domain,"  the  con- 
trol of  public  streets,  the  responsibility  of  the  corporation 


for  defects  in  highways  and  consequent  injury  to  travellers, 
as  well  as  of  local  taxation  and  assessments,  and  the  rules 
of  proceeding  to  divest  the  title  of  landowners  in  ease  of 
non-payment.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  these  out  into 
their  details,  and  reference  can  only  be  made  at  the  close 
of  this  article  to  accurate  sources  of  information. 

The  great  frauds  practised  by  unfaithful  and  corrupt  of- 
ficials upon  the  city  of  New  York  hare  brought  recently 
into  much  prominence  the  right  of  the  State,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  city,  to  interfere  and  bring  an  action  to 
recover  from  the  wrongdoers  tho  amount  misappropriated 
by  them.  The  State  court  of  appeals  expressed  soma 
doubt  upon  the  point  whether  a  well-known  rule  of  the 
English  court  of  chancery,  that  the  attorney-general,  rep- 
resenting the  king,  may  sue  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
trusts  by  publio  corporations  or  their  officers,  prevails  in 
tho  State  of  New  York,  and  decided  that  even  if  it  does,  it 
does  not  authorize  or  sanction  an  action  in  a  court  of  law 
as  distinguished  from  equity  to  recover  from  a  wrongdoer 
either  money  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, or  damages  for  a  fraud  practised  upon  it.  It  has  also 
been  decided  that  this  principle  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  city  and  its  ofllcers,  having  authority  to  act  in  the 
premises,  have  with  full  knowledge  acquiesced  in  the  mis- 
application and  colluded  with  the  wrongdoer  to  shield  him 
from  responsibility  by  means  of  judicial  remedies.  A  full 
exposition  of  the  reasons  governing  the  decision  will  be 
found  in  the  oases  of  The  People  agt  Ingertoll,  J8  New 
York  Reports  1,  and  The  People  agt.  Fieldt,  ib.,  491.  The 
result  of  these  coses,  if  generally  acquiesced  in,  puts  the 
rights  of  taxpayers  npon  a  most  precarious  footing,  and 
imperatively  calls  for  well-studied  and  efficient  legislation 
to  render  municipalities  amenable  to  judicial  investigation. 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  doctrine  under- 
lying these  decisions  can  be  maintained — viz.  that  when 
the  obligations  of  a  municipal  corporation  are  issued  under 
an  unfounded  pretence  of  authority,  and  the  moneys  raised 
thereon  paid  into  its  treasury,  they  become  tho  funds  and 
property  of  the  corporation  invested  with  the  security  of 
private  or  individual  rights.  However,  if  this  be  true,  as 
the  court  has  determined  in  the  absence  of  all  legislation, 
it  will  scarcely  bo  pretended  in  any  quarter  that  the  legis- 
lature cannot  control  and  qualify  municipal  ownership,  and 
impress  such  a  trust  upon  it  and  confer  such  rights  of  ac- 
tion as  to  enable  the  courts  to  fully  protect  the  taxpayers, 
and  relieve  them  from  the  burdensome  effects  of  maifie^ 
sance  on  tho  part  of  the  corporation  or  its  officers. 

(For  further  information  consult  for  the  history  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  Quicot's  Nietory  of  Civtlfxation;  Smith's 
Wraith  of  Naliont ;  Hallam's  Middle  Aget ;  Merewether 
and  Stephens's  Hietory  of  Borougha  and  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations. See  also  the  treatises  on  general  corporation  law 
of  Orant,  Kyd,  and  Angell  and  Ames;  the  special  treatises 
of  Willcock,  Glover,  and  Dillon  on  Municipal  Corporation: 
Refer  also  to  Kent's  Commentariei,  lecture  33,  and  Abbott's 
Corporation  Diget.)  T.  W.  DwiOHT. 

IHoBicipal  GoTernment.  See  Municipal  Corpora- 
TioOT,  by  Pbo».  T.  W.  Dwioht,  LL.D. 

Manicipal  Law  of  England  and  the  17.  S.  The 

general  naturo  of  law  and  jurisprudence  has  already  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  articles  on  jurisprudence  and 
law.  (SeeliAvand  JcRisPRUDENCE.)  The  eivll  or  Roman 
law,  the  basis  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  states  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  has  also  been  referred  to.  (See  L\w,  Civil.) 
The  scope  of  this  article  is  a  general  description  of  the 
municipal  law  of  England  and  the  U.  6.  This  consists  of 
the  whole  mass  of  legal  mles  adopted  in  England  or  in 
any  of  the  States  to  control  the  civil  conduct  of  the  people. 
It  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  common  law  and 
statute.  The  "  common  law  '  is  supposed  to  consist  of  cus- 
toms, either  of  general  or  particular  application,  banded 
down  from  ancient  time,  or,  in  legal  pnrase,  from  time 
"  whereof  the  memory  of  man  mnneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
These  customs  are  divisible  into  two  leading  classes,  general 
and  particular.  The  former  prevail  throughout  the  State  or 
country ;  the  latter  are  recognized  in  particular  localities, 
and  must  be  proved,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  exist.  The 
general  customs  are  of  coarse  by  far  the  most  important. 
They  are  such  general  rules  as  these :  that  a  deed  must  be 
in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered;  that  under  the  rules  of 
descent  land  passes  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  ancestor;  that 
a  corporation  is  an  artificial  person,  capable  of  suing  and 
being  sued  as  an  individual,  etc.  etc.  'There  are  also  many 
maxims  or  enunciations  of  general  principles  that  are 
component  parts  of  the  common  law.  (See  Maxims.) 
When  any  question  arises  concerning  these  general  rules, 
they  are  referred  to  the  courts,  through  the  medium  of  a 
controversy  between  particular  parties  known  as  a  "  case," 
and  the  judges  in  deciding  the  case  apply  what  they  deem 
to  be  a  pertinent  general  rule  to  its  facts.    The  rule  thus 
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lUted  ia  rappoied,  mora  or  leu  eorreetly,  to  have  exigted 
from  time  immemorial.  Whether  that  be  a  fact  or  not,  the 
enunciation  of  the  principle  becomes  a  rule  to  govern  other 
casea  presenting  the  aame  subatantial  facta.  It  ia  only  in 
thia  way  that  legal  rales  become  officially  recognized.  The 
opinions  of  text-writers,  however  convincing  as  arguments, 
do  not  atriotly  become  law  until  they  receive,  in  the  way 
just  pointed  out,  the  sanction  of  the  courts.  Kor  can  the 
judges  themaelvea,  without  aome  atatutory  or  constitu- 
tional provision  to  that  effect,  etate  a  legal  rule  except  aa 
applicable  to  what  appeara  to  be  an  actual  controversy  be- 
tween parties.  The  common  law  thus  consists  of  princi- 
ples derived  from  a  collation  of  precedents  or  decisions 
of  aetaal  oaaea.  (See  Precedents.)  These  decisions  are 
collected  in  booka  called  "  reporta  "  of  caaes,  which  form  a 
large  and  indispensable  part  of  every  legal  library.  (See 
RspoKTS.)  There  are  undoubtedly  some  aerioua  objections 
to  this  mode  of  generating  law.  Still,  it  has  some  import- 
ant advantages.  Chief  among  these  are  that  ita  tendency 
is  to  elicit  thorough  discussion,  owing  to  the  great  inter- 
•sts  frequently  involved  in  the  controversy,  and  that  the 
judiciary,  instead  of  regarding  legal  questions  from  a 
purely  scientific  and  abstract  point  of  view,  are  apt  to 
consider  them  in  their  practical  Dearing  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  wants  of  toe  people.  Every  careful  observer 
is  able  to  note  a  progressive  tendency  in  the  rules  of  the 
common  law,  and  a  close  adaptation  to  the  business  and 
social  movementa  of  the  age,  which  he  would  perhaps  look 
for  in  vain  in  a  non-elastic  code  of  purely  written  law, 
under  which  the  judges  might  be  occupied  with  the  more 
oonatruotion  of  worda  inatead  of  the  diaousaion  of  principles. 

Upon  the  emigration  of  Englishmen  to  this  country  at 
ita  first  settlement  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  they 
would  resort  for  general  principles  of  law  to  the  B.TBtem 
with  which  they  were  familiar  at  home.  Thia  result  ac- 
tually followed,  and  they  adopted  such  principles  of  the 
common  law  as  were  suited  to  their  condition,  while  they 
rejected  such  aa  were  not  adapted  to  their  altered  atates 
and  circumstances.  On  similar  grounds,  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  the  early  English  statutes  were  adapted  as  part 
of  the  common  law  of  the  colonies,  while  the  later  onoa 
could  only  become  binding  by  means  of  an  express  enact- 
ment. When  the  Revolution  occurred  the  American  States 
were  plainly  at  liberty  to  reject  the  whole  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  and  to  adopt  another  system.  They,  however,  as 
was  natural,  determined,  either  by  tacit  consent  or  by  ex- 
press statutory  or  constitutional  provision,  to  adhere  to 
their  ancient  usages.  An  illustration  will  be  found  in  the 
early  New  York  constitution  of  Apr.  20, 1777.  In  the  30th 
article  it  is  provided  "  that  such  parts  of  the  common  law 
of  England,  and  of  the  statute  law  of  England  and  Oreat 
Britain,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  colony  of 
New  York,  as  together  did  form  the  law  of  said  colony  on 
the  I9th  day  of  Apr.,  1775,  shall  be  and  continue  the  law 
of  thia  State,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  provisions  as 
the  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  make  concerning 
the  same."  The  same  clause  has  been  inserted  in  later 
constitutions.  Similar  provisions  in  other  States  appli- 
cable to  this  subject  are  industriously  oolleoted  by  Mr.  Joel 
P.  Bishop  in  bis  work  entitled  Tkt  Fint  Book  oftht  Late, 
ch.  6,  note  i  to  section  6S.  The  only  State  to  be  regarded 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, is  Louisiana.  Before 
the  cession  to  the  U.  S.  of  the  territory  from  whioh  that 
State  was  formed  it  was  governed  by  the  "  civil  law "  of 
Spain.  This  law  still  forms  the  basis  of  its  civil  jurispru- 
dence, modified  to  some  extent  by  the  rules  of  the  common 
law.  While  there  is  thus  a  common  substratum  of  law  in 
all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  (excepting  Louisiana),  it 
would  readily  be  supposed  that  there  would  bo  aome  di- 
vergence of  decision  among  them  in  tho  development  of 
legal  principles.  The  courts  of  each  State  are  supreme 
and  without  appeal  except  in  matters  involving  the  oon- 
atruotion of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  lawa 
and  treatiea  made  under  it,  in  which  oaae  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  ia  the  final  interpreter.  The  State 
courts  of  final  appeal  have  in  important  instances  reached 
conclusions  upon  the  same  state  of  facts  diametrically 
opposite.  Such  results  are  highly  inconvenient  between 
States  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  business  interests. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  aome  not  distant  day  measurea 
may  be  adopted  whereby  the  respective  States  may  arrive 
at  harmonious  results  upon  points  not  involving  any  sac- 
rifice of  principle.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  accomplished 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  competent  commission  by 
means  of  supplementary  legislation. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  is  no  common  law  of  the 
U.  S.  aa  distinguished  from  that  of  the  separate  States. 
The  general  government  woa  called  into  being  by  a  written 
constitution,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  and  other  departments  organized  under  it.  Al- 
though Congress  may  by  an  enactment  adopt  the  rules  of 


the  common  law  as  applicable  to  subjects  coming  within 
its  power,  still,  in  auoh  a  case,  the  basis  of  the  law  it 
the  underlying  statute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common 
law  of  the  Statoa  precedea  the  statute  or  constitutional  pro- 
vision whioh  may  sanction  it.  (Confult  upon  this  point  the 
case  of  Wheaton  v.  Peter),  8  Petera's  Reports,  S91 ;  Kendall 
T.  U.  S.,  12  ib.,  524.) 

In  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the  common  law  (par- 
ticular cuatoma)  but  little  need  be  said.  There  may  grow 
up  in  looalitiea  or  in  particular  departmenta  of  trade  or 
business  special  customs  applicable  to  persons  dealing  in 
that  locality  or  engaged  in  that  branch  of  buaineaa.  The 
validity  of  the  custom,  when  proved  to  exist,  is  to  be  tested 
by  established  legal  rules.  It  must  be  shown  to  have  ex- 
isted for  a  sufficient  time  to  be  notorious,  and  to  have  met 
with  general  acquiescence,  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  and 
certain,  and  not  to  be  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  justice. 
Knowledge  of  the  custom  must  be  brought  home  to  the 
person  to  be  affected  by  it.  Such  knowledge,  however, 
may  be  presumed  when  it  has  become  generally  known 
to  persons  residing  in  the  locality  or  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness to  whioh  the  custom  appertains.  Special  questions 
arise  when  it  is  sought  to  alter  or  add  to  the  terms  of  a 
written  instrument  by  evidence  of  a  custom.     (See  Ihteb- 

PRETATION.) 

The  second  principal  department  of  municipal  law  is 
statute  law.  In  this  connection  reference  should  be  made 
to  provisions  found  in  State  constitutions  whioh  are  in 
tbeir  nature  only  rules  of  municipal  law.  It  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  if  the  promoters  of  a  mere  rule  of  munici- 
pal law  desire  to  give  it  an  irropealable  character,  they 
have  no  means  of  doing  so  by  force  of  an  ordinary  statute. 
If,  however,  they  can  secure  its  insertion  in  a  constitution, 
it  will  remain  law  until  the  constitution  itself  is  amended. 
It  may  thus  happen  that  a  constitution  may  to  some  ex- 
tent part  with  ita  true  character  as  a  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  government,  and  become  a  mere 
repository  of  rules  of  municipal  law  which  should  regularly 
be  found  in  a  statute.  The  necessity  of  statutes  or  rules 
adopted  by  the  legislature  can  be  readily  perceived  to  fal- 
low from  the  very  nature  of  the  common  law.  M'hen  a 
principle  announced  by  the  courts  as  fully  settled  is  found 
to  work  a  hardahip  or  to  be  unaatisfoctory  in  its  nature, 
the  people,  tfarougn  tbeir  representatires  in  the  legislature, 
have  an  efficient  remedy  at  hand.  They  may  at  once  change 
the  common  law  by  meana  of  a  statute.  Statutes  are  adopted 
in  England  by  Parliament,  in  this  country  either  by  a  Stale 
or  territorial  legislature  or  by  Congress.  They  are,  as 
it  respects  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  be  applied, 
either  public  or  private ;  as  to  their  nature,  they  are  either 
declaratory  or  remedial.  A  statute  ia  said  to  be  declaratory 
when  it  reaffirms  the  common  law,  which  is  for  some  rea- 
son obscure  or  baa  perhaps  fallen  into  disuse ;  it  is  reme- 
dial when  it  changes  or  modifies  the  former  law,  perhaps 
making  ita  rules  more  comprehensive  or  restricting  their 
operation.  The  general  principles  governing  the  interpre- 
tation of  statutes  have  been  stated  in  a  former  article.  (!^ 
l!iTERPiiETA.Tioi(.)  When  a  conSict  occurs  Iwtwoen  the 
common  law  and  a  statute,  the  former  must  give  way,  and 
the  same  rule  is  applied  aa  to  inconsistencies  between 
earlier  and  later  statutes,  or  even  between  earlier  and 
later  clauses  in  the  same  statute.  The  former  law,  though 
there  be  no  express  words,  is  in  such  a  case  repealed  by 
implication.  No  legislation  is  irropealable.  Kacb  suc- 
cessive legislative  body  has  control  over  tho  entire  domain 
of  legislation,  except  so  far  as  there  may  be  a  restraint  of 
a  constitutional  nature  already  referred  to.  It  is  a  rule  of 
general  application  that  the  statute,  where  there  are  no 
words  to  the  contrary,  acts  simply  within  the  territorial 
dominions  of  the  State  which  enacts  it.  Still,  in  special 
oases,  where  the  intent  is  apparent,  a  State  may  govern 
the  acts  of  persons  beyond  its  limits,  assuming  that 
they  or  their  property  at  a  subsequent  time  may  oome 
within  reach  of  its  tribunals.  Statutes  of  a  State  in  this 
country  must  be  made  to  correspond  both  with  the  State 
and  national  constitutions,  while  the  acts  of  Congress  must 
correspond  with  tho  national  Constitution;  otherwise,  they 
are  ultra-constitutional  and  void.  The  proper  tribunals 
have  power  to  pass  upon  tbe  question  of  such  correspond- 
ence, the  State  courts  in  general  being  tho  final  interpret- 
ers of  the  validity  of  a  State  law  when  compared  with  the 
State  constitution,  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  either  a  Slate  law  or  one  of  Congress  in 
the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

It  was  the  former  practice  to  fhtme  statutes  in  eircaitoui 
and  involved  forma  of  expression,  with  provisions  and 
qualifications  and  many  repetitions,  with  the  design  there- 
by of  securing  greater  accuracy  of  statement.  To  a  person 
not  trained  in  the  law  they  were  obscure  and  forbidding, 
so  that  even  an  eminent  English  statesman  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  nothing  was  more  distasteful  to  him  than  to 
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read  an  ordinary  act  of  Parliamont.  Id  modern  times  it 
Is  quite  the  practice  to  arrange  statutos  in  chapters  and 
sectione,  and  to  use  ordinary  and  familiar  forms  of  eipres- 
sion.  Codes  of  statutory  law  have  thus  been  introduced 
under  the  name  of  "  revised  statutes."  This  is  true  both 
of  statutes  of  the  States  and  of  the  IT.  S.  A  revision  of  the 
early  statutes  is  also  making  in  England. 

Statutes  are  cited  in  different  ways — in  early  times  by 
the  Latin  words  with  which  they  commenced,  as  "  Quia 

I  emptores,"  eto.  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to  by  the 
towns  where  the  Parliament  was  held,  as  the  "  Statutes  of 
Merton"or  "of  Glouoestor."     The  acts  passed  in  the  In- 

I  terval  between  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  are  no  part  of  the  English  law.  bat  are 
pubtiahed  in  a  separate  volume,  known  as  Scohtlft  Act: 

'  For  many  years  statutes  hare  been  cited  as  of  the  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  king  or  queen  in  whiob  they  were 

fassed.  The  separate  nets  passed  are  termed  "chapters." 
n  this  country  they  are  cited  under  the  name  of  the 
State  which  enacts  them  and  of  the  year  when  passed. 
The  annual  laws  are  eommonly  termed  "session  laws," 
and  are  arranged  for  publication  in  the  order  of  time  of 
their  enactment  as  chapters.  In  some  of  the  States  the 
annnal  laws  are  olassiBed  for  publication  into  public  and 
private. 

Hnnieipal  law,  originating  in  the  modes  which  hare  thus 
been  sketched,  when  eomplete  supplies  a  legal  rule  to  gov- 
ern all  the  business  transaettons  of  life.  Some  of  its  most 
important  topics  will  be  found  in  this  work  under  appro- 
priate heads,  such  as  Aokht,  Partxersiiip,  Balk,  Bail- 
jfK.iT,  Insorance,  Bill  or  Exchansb,  Mortgage,  Trdst, 
etc.  A  eomprebensiTe  division  of  the  whole  subject  with 
which  the  elvii  branch  of  it  has  to  do  is  rights  and  reme- 
dies. These  are  so  closely  eonneoted  that  it  is  a  legal 
maxim  that  "  Wherever  there  is  a  right  there  is  a  remedy  " 
(vbi  JuM,  I'ti  Timtdium).  It  is  plain  that  an  assertion  of  a 
right  is  of  no  practical  value  where  its  violation  is  left 
without  remedy.  Rights  may  refer  either  to  the  person, 
without  reference  to  the  ownership  of  property,  or  they 
may  ooneern  such  ownership.  Personal  rights  may  be 
strictly  individual,  such  as  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
reputation,  or  they  may  hare  reference  to  other  persons 
under  the  various  relations  of  master  and  servant,  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward.  A  corpo- 
ration is  for  many  legal  purposes  regarded  as  a  person. 
The  interests  which  one  can  have  in  property  can  only  be 
uonrately  understood  in  English  and  American  systems 
of  law  by  a  separate  study  of  the  rules  respectively  govern- 
ing personal  property  and  real  estate.  These  branch  out 
into  great  detail,  and  can  be  mastered  only  by  long-con- 
tinned  and  patient  labor.  The  violation  of  any  of  these 
rights  is  regarded  as  a  "  wrong,"  and  to  vindicate  the  right 
in  such  a  case  the  law  establishes  an  appropriate  remedy. 
The  most  usual  course  is  to  give  the  injured  party  pecu- 
niary compensation.  (See  Measure  or  Dahaois.)  There 
are,  however,  in  certain  oasos,  preventive  remedies,  such  as 
an  injunction.  (See  Isjvxcrtion.)  In  some  instances  a 
party  to  a  contract  is  compelled  to  fulfil  it.     (See  Specific 

PBRrOBHANOB.) 

That  important  branch  of  municipal  law  known  as  the 
"criminal  law  "  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  a  right  of 
society  has  been  violated,  and  that  the  wrongdoer  shonid 
consequently  Im  punished.  The  true  theory  of  punishment, 
and  its  relation  to  a  violated  rule,  will  be  hereafter  consid- 
ered. (SeePfHisHKEHT.)  It  frequently  happens  that  a  vio- 
lation of  an  individual  right  also  affects  society  in  such  a 
way  that  the  act  can  be  regarded  as  a  crime.  In  this  case 
the  act  has  two  aspects :  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  in- 
dividual, it  is  a  wrong  (tort) ,-  regarded  as  an  injury  to 
society,  it  is  a  crime.  The  two  qualities  of  the  act  are  so 
distinct  that  they  can  be  prosecuted  separately.  There 
are  also  oases  where  the  crime  has  no  such  relation  to  an 
individual — e.  y.  where  there  is  an  embetzlement  of  public 
funds  or  a  wilful  destruction  of  public  buildings  by  fire — 
that  the  State  ia  attacked  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  a  civil 
remedy  for  the  wrong  done  to  its  property,  as  well  as  a 
right  to  prosecute  criminally.  It  may  be  considered  that 
the  State  in  such  a  ease  has  a  corporate  character,  and  that 
it  has  in  that  capacity  been  wronged  as  to  its  property,  so 
that  it  is  entitled  to  redress,  as  though  it  were  an  jndi- 
ridual,  by  a  civil  action.  So  there  may  be  instances  where 
the  act  done  is  pnrely  criminal,  and  without  any  element 
of  a  violation  of  right  susceptible  of  redress  by  an  ordi- 
nary civil  action ;  *.  g.  treason.  Considerations  snob  as 
these  have  led  authors  like  Blackstone  to  arrange  the  whole 
wbject  of  municipal  law  under  four  principal  divisions — 
(!)  personal  rights;  (2)  rights  to  property;  (3)  private 
wrongs  and  remedies ;  (4)  public  wrongs  and  thew-  pun- 
ishment The  true  classification  distinguishes  in  the  civil 
law  between  rights  and  remedies,  including  in  the  latter 
■nodes  of  procedure,  and  in  the  criminal  law  between  crimes 


and  methods  of  obtaining  conviction  and  sentence,  to  be 
followed  by  punishment. 

( For  a  general  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  English  law  see  Blaokstone's  Comm.,  book  t,  ch.  33 ; 
'R.Ktytt't  Hittory  of  Bnglitlk  Law;  Crabb'sdo.  On  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  this  article  consult  Blaokstone's  and  Kent's 
CntnTnentarin;  Austin  on  jKritpntdtnce;  Pomeroy'g  littro- 
duelioit  to  Mmicipal  Late/  Dwarris  on  Statulet.) 

T.  Vr.  DwiflHT. 
Mnniasing,  tp.  of  Marquette  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  799. 
Ma^|eet'rHinda,maii/{(],  Rubia  MDq)ista,orEaat 
Indian  Madder,  a  plant  extensively  cultivated  in  India, 
its  root  being  used  as  a  dyestuff  for  producing  colors  simi- 
lar to  those  of  oommon  madder.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  contain  the  same  coloring-matters  as  madder,  alizarine 
and  purpnrine.  Dr.  Stenhouse  (Prot.  Rog.  ,Soc.,  zii.  633 ; 
xiii.  86,  Hi)  has  shown  that  it  contains  purpurine,  but  no 
alixarina.  The  substance  supposed  to  be  alizarine  he  has 
shown  to  be  a  distinct  body,  mnttjUtine,  having  properties 
very  similar  to  those  of  alizarine,  and  giving  the  formula 
CsHsOs,  the  correctness  of  which  is  doubtful.  Munjistine 
exists  in  the  stems  and  root  of  the  plant  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  powdered  mun- 
jeet  in  a  solution  of  2  parts  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  16 
of  water,  repeating  two  or  three  times.  The  red  liquor  is 
filtered  hot,  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  a  bright-red 
precipitate  is  obtained.  This  is  washed,  dried,  and  digested 
m  a  perooiator  with  boiling  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  so- 
lution is  evaporated,  leaving  a  residue  which  contiists  chiefly 
of  munjistine  and  purpurine,  from  which  the  former  is  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  water,  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  purified  by  reerystalhzation  from  alcohol.  It  may  also 
be  e.^traoted  directly  from  the  munjeet  by  boiling  water, 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  as  above. 
E.  Kopp's  process  with  sulphurous  acid  is  not  applicable. 
Munjistine  crystallizes  in  brilliant  golden-yellow  plates  or 
scales  both  from  alcohol  and  by  sublimation.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  forming  a 
yellow  solution,  from  which  it  separates  in  flocks  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold,  much  more  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  is  not  precipitated  fk'om  this  solution  by  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion may  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling  without  change ;  on 
dilution  it  is  deposited  in  yellow  flocks  unchanged.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  (like  purpurine  and  alizarine)  into  phtbalio 
and  oxalic  acids.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  forms  a  bright 
red,  with  ammonia  a  brownish-red,  with  caustic  soda  a  rich 
crimson  solution.  It  dyes  with  alumina  an  orange,  with 
iron  a  brownish-purple,  with  Turkey-red  mordant  a  deep 
orange.  These  colors  are  moderately  permanent,  and  bear 
treatment  with  bran  and  soap  tolerably  well.  Munjistine 
resembles  the  niiiaeine  of  Dr.  Schunk,  tb^  madder-orapge 
of  Runge,  but  difi'ers  in  the  color  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
solution,  in  the  absorption  bands  of  the  spectrum,  and  in 
the  fluorescence  of  the  ethereal  solutions.  Munjeet  is  in- 
ferior to  madder  as  a  dyestuff'.  The  garanoine  from  mun- 
jeet Is  said  to  yield  much  richer  shades  with  alumina  if  a 
portion  of  the  munjistine  is  removed  by  boiling  water. 

C.  P.  CaUIDLER. 
Mnnk  (Saloxon),  b.  at  Ologan,  Silesia,  May  14, 180S, 
of  Jewish  parentage ;  was  educated  at  Berlin  and  Bonn ; 
studied  Oriental  languages  in  Paris;  visited  Oxford  in 
1835;  received  an  appointment  in  the  Oriental  department 
of  the  National  Library  of  Paris  in  1840;  travelled  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  in  1865  at  the  College  de  France, 
though  in  the  mean  time  be  bad  become  entirely  blind. 
From  1856  to  1866  he  gave  an  annotated  edition  of  Mai- 
monides'  Doctor  PcrpUzorurHf  with  accompanying  French 
translation.  Among  his  other  works  are  Patefifine,  Dctcrip' 
tion  gfofjraphiaue  et  hitton'que  (1845),  articles  on  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  pnilosophy  in  Sicdonnaire  del  .Sciences  pki- 
lotopTiiqutif  Court  de  Langue  hibraique,  ehatdalque  et 
tj/riaque  (1865). 

Monkaca',  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Latoroxa,  manu- 
factures alum,  saltpetre,  and  hosiery.  The  surrounding 
districts  contain  iron  and  rock-crystals,  and  produce  wheat 
and  wine  of  superior  quality.     Pop.  8602. 

Manns'Tille,  post-r.  of  Stockbridge  tp.,  Madison  eo., 
N.  Y.,  on  Oneida  Creek  and  the  Midland  K.  R.,  9  miles  S. 
of  Oneida.     It  has  important  manufactures.     Fop.  313. 

MnAos'  (JiTAR  BAunsTA),  b.  at  Museros,  near  'Valencia, 
Spain,  in  1745;  studied  at  the  ITniversity  of  Valencia ;  be- 
came a  priest,  and  endeavored  in  several  treatises  to  Intro- 
dnoe  a  more  liberal  philosophy  into  Spanish  theology.  To 
this  end  he  wrote  his  treatises  De  recto  PhtheophiKrecentit 
in  Theologya  U»h  (1767),  De Scriptorum  Gentilium  Leetione  et 

Sro/anarum  Diiciplinarum  Stndiit  ad   Chrietiarue  Pietatie 
\>rmam  exigendii  (1768),  and  Inititiitionet  Pkihuopkiem 
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(1768),  and  republished  the  Latin  imtingi  of  Fray  Lois  de 
Granada,  preceded  by  notable  introdaodons.  These  worlds 
prouured  him  the  enmity  of  the  ruling  clergy,  but  recom- 
mended him  to  the  enlightened  monarch  Charles  III.,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  colonial  office  and 
made  "  cosmographer  of  the  Indies."  In  I77y,  Charles  re- 
qnested  him  to  prepare  a  complete  history  of  the  discov- 
eries and  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America — a  work 
to  which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  had  pub- 
lished only  the  first  volume  of  his  Hiatoria  del  Nueva  Mundo 
(Madrid,  1793)  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Apr.,  1800.  The 
work  was  never  continued,  but  tho  extensive  ooUeotion  of 
historical  manuscripts  classified  and  arranged  by  him  have 
been  the  chief  documentary  sources  of  the  important  his- 
tories of  Kavarrete,  Irving,  and  Presoott.  (See  Tioknor'a 
Hi'lory  of  Spanith  Lileralnre,  vol.  iii.) 

Manro'  (Hugh  Axorew  Johkstoxr),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Kl- 
gin,  Scotland.  Oct.  14, 1SI9 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  ho  became  a  fellow  1843  ;  published  an 
extcemed  critical  edition  of  Lucretiut  in  1860,  an  entirely 
now  edition,  with  a  literal  translation,  in  187U,  and  a  valu- 
able edition  of  Horace  in  1809.  Dr.  Munro  was  the  first 
university  professor  of  Latin  from  1869  to  1872,  when  he 
resigned. 

niuiiro  (Sir  Thohar),  Bart.,  b.  in  England  in  1760 ;  went 
to  India  at  an  early  ago ;  was  engaged  in  the  campaigns 
against  Hyder  Ali  (1780-84)  and  Tippoo  Sultan  (1790-91 
and  1799);  became  lieutenant-oolonel  1804;  was  knighted 
1819;  made  governor  of  Madras  1820 ;  made  a  baronet  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  Burmese  war  182S;  was  about 
to  be  appointed  governor-general  of  India  when  he  d.  in 
India  .luly  6,  1827.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  one  of  the 
ab1e!<t  generals  and  administrators  the  British  government 
ever  had  in  India.     (See  Life,  by  Rev.  Q.  R.  Gleig,  1830.) 

Monroe  (Natrax),  b.  at  Minot  (now  Auburn),  Me., 
Mar.  16, 1804;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1830 ;  studied 
theology  at  Andover;  was  licensed  to  preach  Apr.,  1834; 
was  for  some  months  principal  of  Delaware  College ;  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  at  Bradford, 
Mass.,  1836-.5.3 ;  was  for  several  years  New  England  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Sunday -School  Union  ;  editor  of  the 
Bo  jton  llecorder,  and  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Bpaitffcfitt.  Uis  efforts  were  directed  during  the  last  three 
years  of  bis  life  to  obtaining  an  endowment  for  Bradford 
Academy.  He  was  a  distinguished  collector  of  rare  and 
valuable  books,  and  was  possessed  of  fine  literary  ability. 
D.  at  Bradford  July  8,  1866. 

Man'sees,  or  Miaseea,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians 
of  the  Algonkin  stock,  long  closely  associated  with  their 
kindred,  the  Delawares,  with  whom  they  were  driven  to 
Ohio.  A  considerable  number  of  Christian  Munsees  were 
killed  in  the  massacre  of  1782.  We  afterwards  hear  of 
them  in  many  parts  of  the  West.  At  present,  somo  few 
Munsees  (less  than  a  dosen  souls)  occupy  a  poor  reserva- 
tion in  Wisconsin  with  the  Stockbridge  Indians.  Another 
band  of  Christian  Munsees  live  with  a  few  Chippeways  on 
a  tract  of  5760  aores  40  miles  S.  of  Lawrence,  Kan.  They 
are  few  in  number,  intelligent,  and  industrious. 

Mnn'Rell  (.roF.L),b.  at  Xorthfield,  Mass.,  Apr.  14, 1808; 
removed  in  1827  to  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  acquired  fame  as  a 
printer,  publisher,  journalist,  and  author;  has  written, 
edited,  or  oompiled  a  large  number  of  volumes  oontaining 
documents  ana  valuable  matcriniB  for  history,  such  as  .i4n- 
naUqf  Albnnji  (10  vols.,  1850-59),  CoUectiotu  on  the  Hietory 
of  Albany  (3  vols.,  1865-70),  Uittorical  Serif  (10  vols.),  etc. 

Man'son,  tp.  of  Henry  oo..  III.    Pop.  1171. 

Mnnson,  tp.  of  Steams  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  795. 

Blnnson,  tp.  of  Oeauga  co.,  0.    Pop.  761. 

Afansoii  (.iGnea.h),  M.  D.,  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June 
24, 1734 ;  graduated  at  Y^ale  College  1753 ;  studied  divinity 
under  Pres.  Stiles;  was  chaplain  in  the  French  war  of 
1765;  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Darby;  bogan 
practice  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  1756;  removed  to  New  Haven 
1760 ;  eigayed  there  a  bigli  pntfessional  reputation  during 
a  career  of  more  than  fifty  years ;  was  professor  in  the  Yale 
Medical  School  from  its  first  organization  ;  was  president 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut,  and  often  a  member 
of  the  legislature.     D.  at  New  Haven  June  16,  1826. 

Mnn'stcr,  the  largest  of  the  four  provinoea  of  Ireland, 
bounded  N,  and  E.  by  Connaught  and  Loinster,  and  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area.  9476  square  miles.  Pop.  2,404,460 
in  1841 ;  1,865,600  in  1851 ;  1,513,558  in  1861 ;  1,390,402  in 
1871,  of  whom  1,302,475  wore  Roman  Catholics.  The  prov- 
ince is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Lim- 
erick, Tipperary,  and  Waterford. 

Mttnster,  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  .4a,  is  an  old  but  well-built  and  pictur- 
esque town,  surrouniled  with  beautiful  promenades  (its  old 
fortifications),  and  containing  many  open  places  planted 


with  trees  and  lined  with  elegant  booses.  The  most  re- 
markable among  ita  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  Anabaptist  catastrophe  in  1536,  and  the 
town-hall,  in  which  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in 
1618.  From  tho  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century  Miinster 
wa^  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  In  1719  it  was  merged  into  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne,  and  in  1814  it  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  together  with  most  of  its  territory.  It 
has  many  good  educational  institutions,  manufactures  of 
leather,  woollens,  starch,  sugar,  spirits,  and  carriages,  and 
it  carries  on  a  oonsiderablo  trade.     Pop.  24,816. 

MunBter,  post-tp.  of  Cambria  eo.,  Pa.    Pop.  598. 

Mnnater  (Okoroe  Fitzclarbmce),  Earl  of,  b.  Jan.  29, 
1794,  son  of  William  IV.  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan; 
entered  the  army;  served  in  the  Peninsular  war;  went  to 
India  under  Lord  Hastings;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Mahratta  war,  and  carried  borne  the  overland  despatches, 
which  led  to  his  work,  TVan-b  in  India  ( 1 819) ;  in  1830  was 
created  earl  of  Munster,  Viscount  Fitsclarence,  and  Baron 
Tewkesbury  ;  became  major-general  in  1841  ;  his  peculiar 
position  in  society  probably  led  him  to  kill  himself  Mar. 
20,  1842. 

Mantaner'  Ramon',  an  eminent  Catalan  ehronlder, 
b.  at  Peralada  in  1255,  d.  in  1336;  the  most  important  au- 
thority on  the  early  history  of  his  country,  as  well  aa  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  mediteval  annalista.  After  having  tiled 
many  positions  of  trust  under  his  sovereign,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  remarkable  Catalan  expedition  to  Ramelia 
and  Greece,  Muntaner  retired  to  Xilvella,  near  Valencia, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  began  the  composition  of  his 
chronicle.  His  narrative  covers  the  period  between  the 
"  miraculous  "  birth  of  King  .Taume  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
Catalan  nationality,  in  1208,  and  the  coronation  of  King 
Alphonso  in  1328,  and  embraces  the  conquest  of  Majorca, 
Minorca,  and  Ivioa,  Valencia,  and  Mnrcia  from  the  Moors; 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Manfred  and  Conradin,  and  tbo 
subjugation  of  Naples  and  Sieily  by  Charles  of  Anjon ;  tho 
Sicilian  Vespers ;  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Philip  the 
Bold  in  Catalonia;  the  Catalan  expedition  to  the  Greek 
empire  in  1303,  and  many  intareeting  episodes  of  oontem- 
poraneous  history.  Muntaner's  annals  of  thia  era  of  stir- 
ring and  feverish  action  are  full  of  picturesque  and  roman- 
tic incident,  and  are  composed  in  a  fiery  and  enthnsiastic 
style,  well  suited  to  so  exciting  a  subject.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  patriotic  exaggeration  in  the  way 
of  epithet  and  in  minor  details,  but  the  main  facts  are 
generally  tmly  stated,  and  there  is  no  room  for  question- 
ing the  fidelity  of  Muntaner's  pictures  of  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  his  time,  or  his  substantial  accuracy  so  far  as  his 
means  of  information  extanded.  In  spirit  and  vivacity 
the  chivalrous  Muntaner  has  no  superior,  and  his  chronicle 
is  quite  a«  good  authority,  in  mattars  of  fact,  as  the  mors 
prosaic  recitals  of  the  monkish  annalists  of  the  same  pe- 
riod. Muntaner's  chronicle  was  first  printed  at  Barcelona 
in  1558  in  a  folio  volume  of  about  500  pp.,  under  the  title 
Chronica  o  Deecripcio  delm  feU  «  Aasanyes  del  inefyt  Bey 
Don  JawnCf  primer  Rey  d*Arago,  de  Maltonfma  e  ae  Ya- 
lencifi ;  feta  per  lo  magnifich  en  Ramon  Muntaner.  A  re- 
print of  this  edition  appeared  at  Barcelona  in  1562.  Lans 
gave  a  good  edition  of  the  text  in  1  vol.  8vo  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Stuttgart  Literari9eher  Veretn  in  1844,  and 
Bofarull  has  published  at  Baraelona  the  text  with  a  Cos- 
tilian  version.  There  is  a  good  French  translation  by  Bu- 
chon  in  the  Chroniquet  (trnng^ree  rclutitee  «kx  Exp€ditiona 
fraataitee  pendant  le  XIII*  Slide  (Paris,  1841),  and  a 
German  by  Lanz  (2  vols.,  Svo,  Leipsie,  1842). 

Georob  p.  Mabsb. 

Mfln'ter  (Friedrich),  b,  at  Gotha,  in  the  dnehy  ofSaxe- 
Coburg,  Oct.  14, 1761 ;  studied  theology  and  arehseology  at 
Copenhagen  and  Gottingcn ;  travelled  for  three  years  in 
Italy  on  a  stipend  from  the  Danish  government ;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  theology  at  tho  University  of  Copen- 
nagen  in  1790,  and  bishop  of  Soaland  in  1808.  D.  at  Co- 
penhagen Apr.  9, 1830.  He  published  the  Coptic  transla- 
tion of  the  book  of  Daniel  (1786),  the  statute-book  of  the 
Tomplars  (1794),  valuable  works  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Denmark  (1823-.)2),and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (1802),  a  very  learned  disquisition  on  the  religion  of 
tho  Carthaginians  (1823),  and  a  work  describing  the  sym- 
bols and  artistic  representations  employed  by  Christians 
in  the  first  century  (1825). — His  father,  Balthasar  Mu.v- 
TBB,  b.  at  Lubeck  Mar.  24, 1735;  d.  in  Copenhagen  Oct  5, 
1793 ;  was  minister  of  the  German  congregation  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  wrote  A  Faithful  Karratiee  of  th*  Conrrrtion 
and  Death  of  Count  tSllnieneee,  translated  into  English  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Wcndeborn  (London,  1774). 

Mnnt'Jak,  the  CemilHt  Mnnljae  of  India,  Java,  etc.,  a 
small  deer,  but  little  over  two  feet  high.  The  maiei  have 
small  horn.* ;  tho  females  are  hornless.     Their  venison  is 
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•xe«Ilent.  The  Chineae  muatjak  is  the  Cermilu*  Sematii, 
which,  like  the  preceding,  is  often  half  domesticated,  and 
ie  sometimes  bred  in  European  parks. 

IHfln'zer  (Tbovas),  b.  at  Stolberg,  in  the  Han  Moun- 
tains, about  1490;  studied  at  Wittentierg,  and  beoame 
preacher  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony  in  1520,  and  in  1&23  at  AH- 
stedt  in  Thiiringia.  At  flret  he  worked  in  unison  with  the  Re- 
formers, though  his  preaching  was  always  strangely  mixed 
op  with  mystical  and  fantastical  ideas,  but  afterwards  be 
turned,  according  to  his  own  "  inner  light,"  against  the 
"  halfness  "  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  demanded  a 
radical  reform  of  Church  and  state,  which  led  to  uproar 
and  confusion.  He  entertained  peculiar  ideas  of  infant 
baptism,  similar  to  those  of  the  AnalMptists,  with  whom, 
however,  he  had  no  direct  connection;  his  most  oharaoter- 
istio  ideas  were  a  Iwlief  in  continuous  dirine  revelation 
through  dreams  and  visions,  and  in  the  community  of 
property,  which  he  promulgated  in  speech  and  writings 
with  a  somewhat  coarse  but  often  very  impressive  elo- 
quenoe.  Expelled  from  Allstedt  by  the  government,  be 
went  to  Nilremiwrg,  and  next  to  Schaffhansen,  but  re- 
turned soon  to  Thiiringia,  and  settled  at  HUblhausen. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  city  council  and 
appointing  another  which  was  entirely  under  his  control ; 
and  when  in  1525  the  Peasants'  war  broke  out  in  Southern 
Germany,  he  instigated  the  whole  population  in  and  around 
HUblhausen  and  Lan^ensalsa  to  rise  in  revolt.  Murder 
and  plunder  ensued,  but  on  May  15,  1525,  it  came  to  an 
encounter  between  the  rebels  and  the  regular  troops  at 
Prankenbansen,  and  after  a  protracted  fight  the  peasants 
were  totally  routed ;  7000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  battle.  HUnter  was  taken  prisoner,  put  to 
the  torture,  and  beheaded  at  Milhlbausen  a  few  days  after- 
wards. His  Li/e  was  written  by  Melanchthon  (1525),  Stro- 
be! (1796),  Seidemann  (1842),  and  Heinrioh  Leo  in  the 
£vanffeliMehe  Kirchetueitung  (1859). 

Haa'slnger  (Werkbr),  b.  at  Olten  in  the  canton  of 
Soleure  in  1832;  studied  natural  science  at  Berne  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Munich  and  Paris;  went  in  1852  to 
Cairo ;  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Alexandria ;  was 
lent  in  1854  to  Masaowah  as  chief  of  a  commercial  expe- 
dition to  the  Red  Sea ;  explored  the  land  of  the  Bogos, 
where  he  resided  for  nearly  six  years;  Joined  in  1861  the 
Germsn-AfHcan  expedition  under  Heuglin,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded In  1862  as  chief  of  the  expedition ;  penetrated  to 
Kordofan,  whence  he  returned  to  Massowah  in  1864;  ao- 
companied  the  English  army  during  the  Abyssinian  war 
in  186S,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Massowah  in  1870. 
Besides  various  commnnioations  to  the  London  Geographi- 
cal Society  and  Petermann's  Miitheilungtu,  he  wrote  iSiOni 
%md  Rtcht  der  Bogot  (1859), /^I'e  deut»cke  Expedition  in  Oti- 
a/rika  (1865),  and  Vucabulnire  de  la  Lmtgut  Tigrf  (1865). 

Maot'ta  Valley^  an  elevated  and  secluded  valley  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Sobwytz,  traversed  by  the 
river  Mnotta,  which  hence  flows  down  to  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne, is  famous  for  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  took 
place  here  in  1799  between  the  Russians  under  Suwarow 
and  the  French  under  Leoourbc,  Mortier,  and  Massena. 
The  Russians  were  totally  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  but  by  a  murderous  onset  they  broke  through  the 
French  lines  and  escaped  down  the  valley.  The  principal 
place  of  the  valley  is  the  village  Mnotta,  with  about  2000 
inhabitants,  and  a  handsome  parish  church  containing 
several  valuable  pictures. 

Hnr,  a  river  of  Austria,  rises  in  the  Mureck  Mountains 
in  the  district  of  Salzburg,  enters  into  Styria,  where  it  be- 
comes navigable  at  Judcnhurg,  and  passes  by  Orati,  flows 
through  Hungary  into  Croatia,  and  joins  the  Drave  at 
Legrad,  after  a  course  of  230  miles.  It  receives  about  100 
affluents,  among  which  are  the  Kainaoh,  Lasznitz,  Sulm, 
Piils,  and  Mlirs,  but  none  of  these  streams  is  navigable. 

Mnr'a,  de  (Fraxcesco),  generally  called  Frances* 
cUello  or  Franceschetto,  b.  at  Naples  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  studied  painting  under 
Solimene,  and  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Neapol- 
itan school.  In  1730  he  went  to  Turin  on  the  invitation 
of  Charles  Emmanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  palace  he 
painted  his  celebrated  frescoes  representing  the  Olytupiaa 
Omnei  and  the  Exptoitt  of  Ackilten.  He  returned  to  Na- 
ples, and  in  the  year  1743  was  still  engaged  in  painting; 
the  date  at  which  he  died  is  unknown, 

Mnrad  V.  (Mehehet  Mdrad  ErFExm),  b.  Sept.  21, 
1840,  the  eldest  son  of  the  sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid ;  was  edu- 
cated outside  the  harem,  and  acquired,  among  other  attain- 
ments, that  of  speaking  French.  On  the  dethronement  of 
his  uncle,  Abd-ul-Azis  (May  29,  1876),  he  was  declared 
sultan  of  Turkey,  in  preference  to  the  sons  of  the  fallen 
sovereign,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Koran,  which 
fix  the  succession  in  the  eldest  male  person  living  of  the 
family  of  Otbman. 


Mons'na  [Gr.  iivpwvsl,  the  typical  genus  of  the  eel 
family  of  fishes  (Mnnenidfe),  It  includes  the  Murgma 
kelena,  the  famous  mureena  of  the  ancients,  a  European 
salt  and  fresh  water  fish,  stout,  heavy,  and  often  six  feet 
long.  Its  fiesh  is  white  and  good,  and  it  was  artificially 
bred  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who  prized  it  extremely. 

Maraenosoe'idse  [from  ilfuriefi««ox,  the  chief  genus],  a 
fi^mily  of  apodal  fishes.  The  family  is  angnilliform,  and 
proportioned  as  in  Mureenidss  ;  no  scales  are  developed ; 
the  head  is  moderate,  and  with  the  jaws  more  or  less 
produced ;  the  opercula  little  developed ;  the  nostrils  su- 
perior or  lateral  and  entirely  external;  the  mouth  with 
the  cleft  extending  well  backward;  the  tongue  not  free; 
the  dental  series  well  developed,  and  generally  with  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  enlarged  teeth ;  branchial  aper- 
tures lateral,  but  rather  low  down,  and  narrow  or  mod- 
erate clefts;  vertical  fins  moderate  or  rudimentary,  and 
surrounding  the  end  of  the  tail;  pectoral  fins  in  some 
present,  in  others  absent ;  the  branchial  openings  in  the 
pharynx  are  wide  slits.  This  family  is  one  of  the  groups 
of  the  Mnronidis  Platyschistas  of  Gunther,  but  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  typical  MurKuidae.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  at  least  five  genera,  which  are  confined  to  warm 
and  tropical  waters — vii.  Muranenox,  tropical  seas  gene- 
rally ;  A'tttattoma,  Mediterranean  Sea ;  Saureuchelr/i ;  Ory- 
eonger,  Japan;  and  Naplnnnit,  Central  America.  As  in 
the  ease  of  the  Congridie,  the  young  (at  least  in  Nelta- 
tloma]  exhibits  a  leptocephalous  stage,  which  was  formerly 
distinguished  as  a  peculiar  genus  under  the  name  ff^opro- 
rut.  Theodore  Gill. 

Mnrten'idse  [from  Afainmei,  the  old  Latin  name  of  the 
best-known  genus],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Apodes, 
typified  by  Ae  celebrated  murtena  of  the  ancients.  The 
body  is  elongated,  as  in  the  common  eel ;  the  scales  absent ; 
the  head  moderate ;  the  opercular  bones  generally  rudi- 
mentary and  in  part  wanting;  the  mouth  with  the  deft 
moderately  developed,  or  very  large  and  extending  far 
backward  laterally ;  the  intermaxillaries  are  rudiment- 
ary ;  the  teeth  well  developed ;  the  branchial  apertures  de- 
veloped externally  as  lateral  holes :  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  variable,  sometimes  being  well  developed  and  some- 
times nearly  absent;  the  peotoral  fins  also  either  present 
or  absent.  The  skull  exhibits  a  number  of  well-marked 
characters,  as  shown  by  Cope;  the  parietals  are  largely  in 
contact:  the  ethmoid  very  wide;  the  symplectic,  maxillary, 
pterygoid,  basal,  branohihyal,  and  superior  and  inferior 
pharyngeal  bones  all  wanting,  except  the  fourth  superior 
pharyngeal ;  this  is  jaw-like,  and  supported  by  a  strong 
superior  branohihyal ;  other  superior  oranohihyals  wanting 
or  cartilaginous.  The  family  has  numerous  representa- 
tives, with  generally  a  considerable  similarity  to  each 
other  in  the  pattern  of  coloration,  although  there  is  mnoh 
variation  in  this  respect.  This  color  is  formed  by  the  articn- 
laUon  of  the  lighter  hues  enclosing  darker  interspaces, 
sometimes  by  blue  oross-bands,  sometimes  by  white  ocelli^ 
and  sometimes  the  coloration  is  uniform.  The  teeth  also 
greatly  vary,  and  on  their  modifications  a  number  of 
genera  have  been  based.  The  most  recent  authority,  how- 
ever, recognizes  but  four  in  the  family — viz.  Myrocmiger, 
of  which  the  only  known  species  has  been  found  in  the  sea 
at  St.  Helena;  Jfurima, with  nearly  100  species, distributed 
in  various  tropical  waters ;  Gjfmnomurmta,  chiefly  repre- 
sented in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans ;  and  Snchtlycort, 
whose  single  species  has  been  found  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  Murima  heUna  is  a  fish  highly  celebrated  in  ancient 
history,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Classical 
students  will  recall  numerous  anecdotes  and  references  to 
it  in  the  Latin  authors.  Theodore  Gill. 

Mn'ral  Cir'cle  [Lat.  tnnrafif],  an  astronomical  instm- 
mont  consisting  of  a  large  graduated  circle,  to  which  is 
attached  a  telescope  moving  only  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian, and  supported  on  the  perpendiouiar  face  of  a  wall; 
whence  the  name.  It  is  mainly  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  declinations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  has  of  late 
years  been  superseded  by  the  transit  circle,  because  its  un- 
syrametrical  construction  renders  the  determination  of  its 
instrumental  errors  difficult,  Tycho  Brahe  first  used  a 
mural  quadrant,  and  Flamsteed  in  1689  had  a  quadrant 
constructed  for  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  complete  circle  were  so  manifest,  however,  that 
on  June  12,  1812,  Troughton  placed  in  the  same  observa- 
tory a  mural  circle  six  feet  in  diameter,  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  which  was  probably  the  first  in  use.  The  mural 
circle  of  the  Washington  Observatory  is  mounted  on  the 
E.  face  of  a  sandstone  pier,  and  is  thus  described :  It  is 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  connected  with  the  central  por- 
tion by  twelve  radii,  strengthened  on  their  hacks  by  edge- 
bars,  and  united  midway  by  a  second  concentric  circle. 
To  secure  homogeneity  if  possible,  all  the  preceding  por- 
tions constitute  parts  of  the  same  cast.    A  band  of  gold 
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and  one  of  platinum  are  inlaid  upon  the  rim  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  oircle.  The  farmer  band  is  divided 
into  spaces  of  &',  and  the  latter  into  spaces  of  1°,  each  of 
which  is  numbered.  The  minute  reading  is  secured  by 
means  of  six  equidistant  miorosoopes  secured  to  the  face 
of  the  pier,  and  which  are  illuminated  through  apertures 
in  the  same  from  a  gas-lamp  placed  to  the  W,  of  lU  The 
instrument  ha<  a  oonical  axis  three  feet  long.     Under  the 


Mural  Oicle. 

eastern  part  of  the  latter  there  are  friction-rollers  connected 
with  rods  that  pass  between  the  circle  and  the  face  of  the 
pier,  and  thence  over  the  top  tooounterpoiaes  within  a  cavity 
of  the  pier.  Its  telescope  is  a  cylinder  secured  to  the  circle 
both  at  the  centre  and  near  the  extremities.  The  object- 
glass  has  a  diameter  of  four  inches,  and  was  originally  of 
fire  feet  focal  length,  (For  the  methods  of  using  see 
Transit  Circle;  Watkinglon  AttroHomieal  Obtervutioiu, 
Tols.  for  1845,  1882,  1865 ;  Pearson's  Praet.  Attr.  (Lon- 
don, 1829),  vol.  ii,  p.  472 ;  Loomis's  PracU  Attr.,  p.  84 ; 
Chaurenet's  AfaittKiI  of  Spherical  Attronomi/,  vol.  ii.  p. 
282.)  Lb»i(ard  Waldo. 

Marat'  (Joarhim),  b.  at  La  Bastide  Fortunidre,  in  the 
department  of  Lot,  France,  Mar.  25,  1771,  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper ;  was  educated  at  Cahors  and  Toulouse,  where 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  Church.  Dismissed  from  the 
seminary,  he  entered  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  and,  cash- 
iered in  the  regiment,  lived  for  some  time  as  waiter  in  a 
caf£  in  Paris.  On  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional 
guard  of  Louis  XVT.  he  became  a  member  of  that  body 
of  troops,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.  He  proved  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  field :  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  in  1795 ;  accompanied  him  to 
^Ryp'  in  1798;  was  made  general  of  division  in  1799; 
married  in  1800  a  sister  of  the  First  Consul,  Caroline,  and 
was  made  marshal  of  France,  imperial  prinoe,  and  grand 
admiral  in  1804.  In  most  of  Napoleon's  great  battles, 
Austerliti,  Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  he  took  a  distinguished 

Eart,  and  the  emperor  loaded  him  with  honors.  In  1805 
0  was  made  grand  duke  of  Berg,  and  in  1808  king  of 
Naples  under  the  name  of  Joachim  I.  Napoleon.  But 
misunderstandings  soon  arose.  Murat  wished  to  govern 
bis  kingdom  independently  of  France,  and  every  attempt 
in  this  direction  Napoleon  frustrated  with  indignation. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Murat  hastened  to  Italy  and 
opened  negotiations  with  England  and  Austria,  which 
powers  guarantied  him,  by  a  treaty  on  Jan.  11,  1814,  the 
possession  of  his  throne  on  the  condition  of  bis  joining  the 
allies  against  Napoleon.  lie  marched  against  Prince  Eu- 
gene, viceroy  of  Italy,  but  when  he  heard  that  the  Bour- 
bons insisted  violently  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  on  his 
expulsion,  he  stopped,  and  when  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba  he  at  once  declared  war  against  Austria  (Mar.  31, 
1815).  Defeated  Apr.  12  at  Ferrara,  and  May  2  at  To- 
lentioo,  he  fled  to  Franco,  where,  however.  Napoleon  re- 
fused to  receive  him.  He  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Toulon, 
but  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
France.  With  a  few  adherents  he  made  a  fantastic  attempt 
•t  invading  Naples,  but  failed  utterly,  was  caught  near 


Piito,  brought  to  the  castle,  tried  before  a  court-martial, 
and  shot  Oct.  13,  1815. 

Murato'ri  (Luoovioo  Antonio),  b.  at  Vignola,  in  the 
duoby  of  Hodena,  Oct.  21,  1672;  studied  uieology  and 
history  at  the  University  of  Modena;  took  holy  orders; 
became  keeper  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  in  1694, 
and  of  the  D'Este  Library  and  the  ducal  archives  at  Mo- 
dena in  1700,  and  d.  Jan.  23,  1750.  His  contributions  to 
the  history  of  Italy  are  very  valuable :  Rerum  Itnticarum 
Scriptoret  (25  vols.,  Milan,  1723-51),  j4ii(ijfui«arM  Italics 
Mtdii  jEvi  (6  vols.,  1738-42),  Aunali  d'/laUa  (12  vols., 
1744r-19). 

Mar'cUsOB  (Sir  Roderick  Ihpit),  Bart.,  K.  C.  B., 
F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Tarradale,  Boss,  Scotland, 
Feb.  19,  1792 ;  studied  at  the  military  college,  Marlow,  and 
the  University  of  Edinburgh :  was  an  officer  in  the  army 
1807-15,  serving  in  the  Peninsula  and  Bioily ;  was  the  a«- 
sooiat*  of  Davy ;  became  in  1825  a  fellow  of  the  Qeological 
Society,  and  in  1826  F.  R.  8. ;  aided  Sedgwick  and  Lyell 
in  British  and  continental  geological  studies;  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Ueographical  Society,  and  often 
its  president ;  travelled  extensively  in  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
etc. ;  was  knighted  1846,  made  K.  C.  B.  1863,  baronet  1866 : 
became  in  1855  director-general  of  the  geological  survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  d.  at  London  Oct.  22,  1871.  Among 
his  leading  works  are  the  Silttrian  Si/item  (1838),  enlarged 
to  SiUria  (1854),  Otologg  of  Rnuia  and  the  Ural  (1845), 
Oeologieal  Atlae  of  Europe  (1856),  besides  numerous  elab- 
orate and  valuable  monographs,  maps,  and  scientific  papers. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  oonors  and  distinctions, 
British  and  foreign.  (See  Memoir  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchi' 
ion,  by  Arohibald  Ueikie,  LL.D.,  London,  2  vols.,  1874.) 

Marchiso'llia«  a  genus  of  gasteropod  shells  ooenrring 
fossil  in  rooks  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  St.  Cassian 
beds  of  the  Trias.  These  shells  are  placed  with  the  Hal- 
iotidse,  or  ear-shells,  possessing,  like  Pleurotomaria,  a  deep 
notch  or  fissure  in  the  outer  lip.  E.  C.  II.  Dat. 

Mnr'cia)  province  of  Spain,  part  of  the  old  province 
of  the  same  name,  which  m  1833  was  divided  into  the 
present  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albaeete.  Area,  3360 
square  miles.  Pop.  439,067.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
forming  elevated  plateaus  and  large,  deep  valleys.  Where 
water  is  abundant  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing 
wine,  oil,  silk,  hemp,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but  in  places 
where  water  is  deficient  the  country  is  nearly  a  desert. 
Mineral  springs  abound ;  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  salt  are 
found. 

Marcia)  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura.  It  is  irregu- 
larly built,  but  its  streets  are  clean  and  its  houses  substan- 
tial, often  elegant.  Its  cathedral  has  an  immensely  high 
tower,  from  the  top  of  which  a  most  magnificent  view  can 
be  had  of  the  surrounding  valley,  the  hnerta,  the  river 
which  waters  it,  and  the  lofty  though  naked  mountains 
which  enclose  it.  Muroia  has  manufactures  of  silk,  linen, 
mats,  cordage,  saltpetre,  and  powder,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  products  of  its  immensely  fertile  hnerta. 
Pop.  26.888. 

IHnr'der  [Lat  murdrum].  By  the  common  law,  which 
prevails  in  this  country  except  so  far  as  superseded  or  mod- 
ified by  statute,  there  was  only  one  degree  or  grade  of  tliis 
crime.  The  definition  given  by  Lord  Coke  is  universally 
accepted  as  accurate — namely :  "  When  a  person  of  sound 
memory  and  discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable 
creature  in  being  and  under  the  king's  peace,  with  malice 
aforethought,  either  express  or  implied."  By  examining 
the  separate  elements  of  this  definition  the  various  requi- 
sites of  the  crime  will  fully  appear.  It  must  be  committed 
by  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion,  which  ex- 
cludes idiots,  lunatics,  and  very  young  children.  The  kill- 
ing must  be  unlawful;  that  is,  neither  excusable  nor  justi- 
fiable. The  person  killed  roust  be  a  reasonable  creature  in 
being ;  the  killing  an  unborn  cbild^  was  therefore  not  em- 
braced within  the  common-law  ofi°enee,  and  in  order  that 
infanticide  might  be  murder  a  living  child  should  be  fully 
born.  "  Under  the  king's  peace"  cimply  refers  to  a  slate 
of  war,  and  prevents  the  killing  of  an  alien  enemy  engaged 
in  actual  hostilities  from  being  regarded  as  murder.  By 
far  the  most  important  clement  of  the  crime  is  the  final 
one:  the  killing  must  be  with  malice  aforethought,  express 
or  implied.  In  its  technical  legal  sense  the  term  malice  is 
used  to  describe  any  wrongful  act  done  intentionally,  with- 
out just  cause  or  excuse.  (See  Malice.)  The  gist  of  this 
signification  is  the  wrongful  intention.  The  division  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  definition  of  express  and  implied 
malice  refers  not  to  two  different  species  of  the  malice 
itself,  but  to  the  modes  of  proving  its  existence  as  a  fact  in 
any  given  case.  The  term  "express"  is  appropriate  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  wrongful  intention  is  inferred  as 
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•n  ordinary  dednction  of  fact — that  is,  through  prooestea 
of  reasoning  anaided  by  an;  legal  presumptiona — from  the 
evidence  which  is  given  for  the  very  purpose  of  establish- 
ing its  eziatence,  such  as  lying  in  wait,  former  threats,  old 
grudges,  careful  preparations,  and  the  like.  This  evidence 
need  not  be  direct ;  it  may  be  entirely  circumstantial,  and 
yet  if  the  existence  of  the  wrongful  intention  is  deduced 
from  the  probative  facts  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  ratio- 
cination, the  malice  is  express.  The  existence  of  the  wrong- 
ful intention  is  also  inferred  aa  a  neceuary  oonelnsion — 
that  is,  aa  a  legal  preaumption — from  certain  facts,  so  that 
if  these  facts  are  proved  the  intention  follows  as  an  inev- 
itable consequence,  and  remains  such  nnleas  the  defendant 
overcomes  and  removes  it  by  counter-evidence.  In  such 
inatances  the  malice  is  said  to  be  "  implied."  Aa  an  illus- 
tration :  at  the  common  law  the  wroagful  intention  which 
eonstitntes  murder  was  preanmed  from  the  mere  fact  of 
killing,  so  that  when  the  prosecution  had  establiabed  that 
fact,  the  defendant  was  obliged  to  remove  the  inference  of 
his  guilt  by  evidence  showing  the  abaenee  of  a  wrongful 
intent.  The  clause  of  the  definition,  "  with  malioe  afore- 
thought, express  or  implied,"  aa  thua  explained,  waa  very 
comprehensive,  and  included  many  instaaeea  of  homicide 
which  have  been  reduced  to  orimes  of  a  lower  grade  by 
modem  legislation.  W  herever  there  waa  a  preconceived 
deaign  to  kill  the  very  person  whose  life  waa  taken,  and 
the  act  waa  not  exouaable  nor  justifiable,  thia  waa  plainly 
murder.  In  addition  to  this  common  oaae,  if  a  paraon 
should  wilfully  kill  in  auch  a  manner  aa  to  ahow  him  to  be 
an  enemy  to  mankind  in  general — aa,  for  example,  if  he 
should  deliberately  fire  a  loaded  gun  into  a  crowd  and  kill 
an  individaal — the  aot  would  be  murder,  although  there 
was  no  design  to  take  the  life  of  that  particular  one.  Alao, 
if  while  engaged  in  the  oommiasion  of,  or  in  the  attempt 
to  commit,  a  felony,  the  wrongdoer  should  undesignedly 
kill  a  person,  the  homicide  was  murder ;  but  if  the  accom- 
panying act,  although  unlawful,  was  not  a  felony,  the  un- 
intentional slaying  would  only  be  manslaughter.  It  was  a 
general  doctrine  of  the  common  law  that  if  the  killing  waa 
done  under  great  and  immediate  proroeation,  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  while  the  passions  were  inflamed,  the 
crime  was  reduced  to  manslaughter;  but  no  matter  how 
great  the  antecedent  provocation,  if  an  interval  had  elapsed 
sufficient  for  the  passions  to  cool  and  the  reason  to  return, 
the  homicide  would  then  be  murder.  The  foregoing  gen- 
eral description  and  examples  sufficiently  indicate  the  se- 
verity of  the  common  law  and  the  nature  of  the  particular 
oases  embraced  within  the  ofTenoe.  The  radical  vice  of  this 
ancient  law  waa  that  it  included  in  the  same  grade,  and 
made  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  offences  that  were 
really  of  very  different  degrees  of  culpability.  In  most  if 
not  in  all  of  the  States  of  this  country  the  whole  subject 
of  homicide  is  now  regulated  by  statute.  The  theory  of 
the  legislation  which  prevails  most  widely  throughout  the 
U.  8.  is  the  following :  The  oommon-law  notions  are  not 
abrogated,  but  are  taken  aa  a  foundation.  The  various 
cases  which  fell  within  the  common-law  definition  of  mur- 
der are  classified,  and  are  separated  into  two  degrees, 
those  in  the  first  degree  being  punishable  with  death,  and 
those  in  the  second  by  imprisonment  for  life.  Most  of 
the  statutes  contain  both  a  general  definition  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  murders  embraced  within  the  first  degree, 
and  alao  an  enumeration  of  certain  particular  instances 
of  homicide  belonging  to  the  same  class.  This  general 
description  is  a  substitute  for  the  common-law  requisite  of 
"  malice  aforethought,  express  or  implied ;"  while  the  spe- 
cial enumeration  takes  the  place  of  the  common-law  doc- 
trine, which  declares  that  unintentional  killing  done  by  a 
person  while  engaged  in  the  oommission  of,  or  the  attempt 
to  commit,  a  felony  is  murder.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  this  general  description  aa  found  in  moat  of  the  atatutea 
is  the  requirement  of  deliberate,  premeditated  intention  to 
kill.  The  following  is  the  statutory  language  employed  in 
several  of  the  States :  '^  with  express  malioe  aforethought" 
(Maine);  "deliberate  and  premeditated  killing"  (New 
Hampshire) ;  "  eommitted  with  delilwrately  premeditated 
malice  aforethought "  ( Haasaohusetts) ;  "  wilful,  deliberate, 
and  premeditated  killing  "  (Alabama,  Connecticut,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia) ;  "  wilful,  delib- 
eratie,  malieions,  and  premeditated  killing  "  (Tennessee) ; 
"  pnrpoaely,  and  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  malice  " 
(Ohio).  In  the  enumeration  of  special  coses  there  is  more 
diversity.  The  most  common  form  includes  murders  done 
"  by  means  of  poison,  or  by  lying  in  wait,"  or  "  in  the 
perpetration  of,  or  attempt  to  perpetrate,  any  arson,  rape, 
roboery,  or  burglary  "  (Alabama,  Connecticut,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  with  a 
slight  variation  in  Now  Hampshire  and  Virginia).  Another 
form  is,  "  in  perpetrating,  or  attempting  to  perpetrate,  any 
crime  puniahable  with  death  or  impriaonment  for  life" 
(Maine,  Maasaohuselts).  All  oommon-law  murders  not  in- 


cluded within  these  descriptions  are  declared  to  be  of  the 
second  degree.  The  latest  legislation  in  New  York  (1873) 
separates  murders  of  the  first  degree  into  three  classes: 
(1)  "  when  perpetrated  from  a  deliberate  and  premeditated 
design  to  effect  the  death  of  the  person  killed  or  of  any 
other  person ;"  (2)  "when  perpetrated  by  an  act  eminently 
dangerous  to  others  and  evincing  a  depraved  mind,  re- 
gardless of  human  life,  although  without  any  premeditated 
design  to  effect  the  death  of  any  particular  individual ;" 
(3)  "  when  perpetrated  without  any  design  to  effect  death 
by  a  person  engaged  in  the  commission  of  any  felony." 
When  the  wrongful  homicide  is  "perpetrated  intention- 
ally, but  without  deliberation  and  premeditation,"  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  murder  in  the  second  degree.  Notwithstanding 
the  requirement  of  deliberation  as  well  as  premeditation, 
the  courts  have  held  almost  unanimously  that  the  intent 
to  kill  may  be  formed  at  the  very  instant  of  the  killing, 
and  the  offence,  nevertheless,  will  be  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  although  a  different  construction  is  given  to  the 
statutes  in  one  or  two  States.       John  Nortox  Pouirot. 

Mnr'doch  (James  Edward),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  23,  1811 ;  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage 
in  1829;  obtained  popularity  as  an  actor  both  in  America 
and  England,  and  a  still  wider  reputation  aa  an  elocutionist. 
He  published  Ortkopkouy,  or  Cnlttirt  of  the  Voice  (1845), 
aided  by  William  Russell;  served  on  the  staff  of  Oen.  Roua- 
aeau  during  the  civil  war,  devoting  himaelf  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  gave  successful  popular  read- 
ings throughout  the  country  in  aid  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. 

Mnr'dock  ( Jamis),  D.  S.,  b.  at  Weatbrook,  Conn.,  Fob. 
16, 1778 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1 797 ;  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Dwight;  was  Congregational  minister  at  Prince- 
ton, Mass.,  1802-15;  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the 
University  of  Vermont  1815-19,  and  of  sacred  rhetoric  and 
ecclesiastical  history  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
1819-28.  In  1829  ho  removed  to  New  Haven,  whore  he 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literature,  publishing, 
among  other  works,  translations  of  Mosheim's  £cc2»iiul>- 
eal  Uutory  {3  vols.,  1832)  and  ComMentariet  (2  vols.,  1852), 
and  of  the  Peahito-Syriao  version  of  the  New  Teatament 
(1842),  and  a  volume  of  original  SIcetchet  of  llodcrn  Pki- 
lonpliy  (1842).  Dr.  Murdook  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  religiouB  qnarterliea,  and  waa  a  ripe  philological 
Bobclar.  D.  Columbus,  Miss.,  Aug.  10,  1856.  (See  bio- 
graphical notice  in  Brief  Memoirt  of  the  Clan  of  17S7  at 
Yale  College  (1848),  by  Thomas  Day  and  James  Murdock.) 

More  (Col.  Williak)  or  Caldwell,  b.  at  Caldwell, 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  July  9,  1799 ;  was  educated  at  Weat- 
minster  School  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
subsequently  studied  aeveral  yeara  in  Oermany,  where  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  ripe  olaaaical  knowledge.  He  wrote 
articlea  for  the  Edinbiurgh  Keoiew  upon  the  literature  of 
modem  languagea,  which  were  characteriied  aa  brilliant 
by  Moore  and  Jeffrey ;  published  Brief  Jiemarke  on  the 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Di/ntutie*  (1829),  A  Dieaertation 
upon  the  Calendar  of  the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1832) ; 
travelled  in  Oreece  and  the  Ionian  lalanda  in  1838,  pub- 
liahing  the  Journal  of  hia  tour  in  1842 ;  and  after  many 
years  of  research  issued  his  Critical  Hietttry  of  the  La*' 
guage  and  Literainre  of  Ancient  Greece  (5  vols.,  1850-57), 
which  was  never  finished,  but  of  which  the  several  portions 
upon  the  epic  and  lyric  poets  and  the  historians  may  be 
regarded  as  separate  works.  He  also  edited  The  Calduell 
Papert  (3  vols.)  for  the  Maitland  Club.  Col.  Mure  was  an 
able  literary  critic,  best  known  as  a  strenuous  defender  of 
the  unity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyuey,  and  the  identity  of 
their  authorship  in  the  person  of  Homer.  He  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  Renfrewshire  1846-55,  and  waa  lord  rector  of 
the  University  of  (ilasgow  1847-48,  and  for  many  years 
colonel  of  the  Renfrewshire  militia.  O.  in  London  Apr. 
1,  1860. 

Mare'tns  (Marcos  Airronitts),  b.  at  Mnret  in  the  de- 
partment of  Haute  Garonne,  France.  Apr.  12, 1526;  attained 
very  early  great  fame  as  an  accomplished  scholar  in  classi- 
cal literature;  went  in  1554  to  Rome,  where  he  received 
employment  in  the  servioe  of  Cardinal  d'Este,  and  where 
he  began  to  lecture  publioly  on  Aristotle  in  1563  and  on  law 
in  1567;  took  holy  orders  in  1576,  and  d.  June  4, 1585. 
His  editions  of  Latin  authors,  together  with  his  lectures, 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  revival  of  classical  stud- 
ies, and  his  Variie  Lectionet  are  still  considered  valuable. 
His  collected  works  were  edited  by  C.  H.  Frotacher  (Leip- 
aic,  1834,  3  vols.  8to). 

Mn'rex  [Lat.],  a  large  genus  of  gaateropod  molluaks 
of  the  family  Muricidas.  There  are  some  ISO  living  species, 
and  nearly  aa  many  fossil  ones,  found  in  the  Eocene  and 
later  deposits.  The  living  species  are  worldwide  in  distri- 
bution. U.  brandari;  truiiculue,  and  others  furnished  a  ^ 
part  of  the  Tyrian  purple  dye  of  the  ancients.     The  ani- 
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■nals  are  all  predatory,  and  many  of  the  ahella  assume  sin- 
gular forms.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  thorny 
woodcock  or  Venus's  comb  of  collectors  (.If.  tribulm),  from 
the  Spice  Islands.  M.  rtglut  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  tropi- 
cal America  is  most  splendidly  colored.     (See  MDRiciD.e.) 

Marex'ide  [Lat.  murrx, "  purple  "],  or  Porpnrate  of 
Ammonium  (NHtCsHtNsO*).  It  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  alloxantine,  and  by  other  reactions.  It 
crystallites  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  garnet-colored 
by  transmitted  and  rich  gold-green  by  reflected  light.  In 
water  it  forms  a  splendid  purple  solution.  With  mercuric 
salts  it  produces  fine  red  and  purple  colors  on  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  and  leather,  and  with  zinc  salts  orange  and  yellow 
colors.  These  colors  are  very  bright  and  resist  the  action 
of  light;  they  are,  however,  very  sensitive  to  sulphurous 
acid,  which  rapidly  discolors  thorn.  Henco,  they  cannot 
be  used  in  cities  whore  coal-gas  is  employed.  A  few  years 
since  mure.\ide  was  extensively  used  for  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.  It  was  made  from  the  uric  acid  of  guano.  One 
factory  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  turned  out  12  cwt.  weekly. 
It  was  driven  out  by  the  aniline  colors.  (See  Btport  o» 
Murexide  Vgeiny,  by  E.  Kopp  (R(p.  Chim.  app.  i.,  79),  and 
Ilofmann's  licport,  1862,  p.  118;  also  Jahrenbericht  (1857, 
649  ;  1858,  671 ;  1859,  752),  and  Wagner't  Jahreib.  for  the 
same  years.)  C.  F.  Chakdler. 

MnrTreesboro',  post-r.  of  Hertford  co.,  X.  C,  15 
miles  S.  E.  of  Branchville  R.  R.  Station.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Methodist  female  colloj^e  and  a  Baptist  female  insti- 
tute. The  Moherrin  River  is  navigable  to  this  point.  The 
town  has  an  active  trade.     Fop.  763;  of  tp.  19nl. 

Mnrfreeaboto',  post-v.  and  oap.  of  Rutherford  oo., 
Tenn.,  on  the  Nashville  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  R.  R., 
32  miles  8.  E.  of  Nashville,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain,  is  the  seat  of  Union  University,  founded  by 
the  Baptists  in  1841,  has  Scule  Female  College,  I  bank,  5 
churches,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  From  1817  to  1827  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  State.  (See  Murfreesboro',  Battle 
or.)     Pop.  3502. 

Murfreesboro',  Battle  of.  On  July  13,  1862,  the 
place  was  occupied  by  a  Union  force,  which  was  surprised 
and  captured  by  a  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  Forrest. 
Roscorans,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Ohio  Oct.  30,  1862,  had  sufficiently  reorganized  that  army, 
and  provided  supplies  at  Nashville,  to  determine  him  to 
advance  against  Bragg's  army,  which,  returning  from  its 
march  through   Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee,  was  now 

fiosted  about  Murfreesboro'.  Leaving  Nashville  at  day- 
ight  on  Doc.  26, 1862,  in  a  heavy  rain,  by  night  of  the 
30th,  and  after  constant  skirmishing,  a  position  was  reached 
to  the  W.  of  Stone  River,  the  left  of  tne  army  resting  on 
that  stream  and  extending  S.  some  3  miles,  McCook,  with 
three  divisions,  forming  the  right,  Thomas,  with  two  di- 
visions, the  centre,  Crittenden,  with  three  divisions,  held 
the  left.  Of  Bragg's  army,  Mardee  bad  the  loft,  Polk  the 
centre,  and  Breekenridge  the  right,  and  on  the  £.  side  of 
Stone  River.  Roseorans's  plan  contemplated  an  attack  in 
force  on  the  Confederate  right,  which  was  inaugurated 
early  on  the  morning  of  Deo.  31,  but  had  not  progressed 
far  before  intelligence  arriving  of  a  furious  and  successful 
attack  upon  his  own  right,  oansed  Roseorans  to  abandon 
the  attack  with  his  left  and  hasten  forward  assistance  to 
the  right  and  centre,  which  were  being  severely  handled. 
The  Confederate  success  was  not  stayed  until  one  half  the 
ground  occupied  in  the  morning  had  been  lost,  besides  28 
pieces  of  artillery.  Both  sides  had  suffered  severely  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  next  day  (Jan.  1,  1863)  no 
serious  fighting  occurred  between  the  two  confronting 
armies.  On  the  2d,  however,  a  funous  charge  was  made 
by  the  Confederates  in  the  afternoon,  with  temporary  suc- 
cess, but  resulting  in  their  being  driven  in  turn  with  great 
loss.  Darkness  ended  the  fight,  a  rain  setting  in,  and  next 
day  was  passed  without  any  general  engagement.  Friday 
morning  (Jan.  4)  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Confederates 
had  disappeared,  and  pursuit  was  not  deemed  advisable. 
Murfreesboro'  was  at  onee  occupied  and  held.  Rosecrans, 
with  a  reported  force  of  43,400,  lost  1533  killed,  724fi 
wounded,  and  some  3000  prisoners ;  Bragg  reports  bis 
strength  at  35,000,  and  loss  at  10,000,  of  which  9000  were 
killed  and  wounded.  This  battle  is  also  commonly  known 
as  that  of  Stone  River. 

Mnrfreesboroagh,  post-r.,  oap.  of  Pike  oo.,  Ark.,  45 
miles  W.  of  Arkadelphia. 

Mnr'frce's  VaI'ley,  post-v.  of  Blount  oo.,  Ala.  Pop. 
630. 

Mar'gcr  (Henry),  b.  at  Paris  in  Feb.,  1822;  received 
a  very  modest  education ;  was  clerk  to  a  notary  in  his 
fifteenth  year ;  had  some  kind  of  employment  afterwards 
with  the  Russian  count  Tolstoy ;  engaged  finally  in  liter- 
ature and  journalism  as  a  ''  Bohemian,"  which  appellation 


he  invented :  established  a  literary  name  in  1848  by  his 
Sciiiet  de  In  Vie  de  Bohtme,  sketches  partly  satirical,  partly 
pathetic,  striking  as  well  by  their  realism  as  by  their  poet- 
ical humor ;  wrote  a  number  of  novels  in  the  Revue  da  Demx 
Mouden,  among  which  were  Adeline  Protat,  Paye  Latin, 
Vacancee  de  Camille,  etc. ;  also  a  drama  in  one  art,  L* 
Bonhommejndia,  and  a  volume  of  poems.  Let  Nuita  d^ilicer, 
and  d.  at  Paris  Jan.  28,  1861. 

Muriatic  Acid.    See  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Maric'ids,  or  Muric'inn  [from  the  ancient  name 
Mnrex],  a  family  of  gaetaropod  mollusks  of  the  order 
Pectinobranchiata  and  sob-order  Raohiglossa.  The  head 
is  small  and  truncated ;  the  tentacles  moderate ;  the  eyes 
sessile  at  the  outside  of  the  bases  of  the  tentaoles ;  teeth 
of  the  lingual  ribbon  in  three  longitudinal  rows,  of  which 
the  central  (raohidian)  tooth  is  thick  and  quasi-prismatic, 
with  denticles  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  the  lateral  are  simple,  hook-like,  and  versatile; 
the  foot  is  moderate  and  entire;  the  shell  varies  greatly  in 
the  respective  genera,  but  is  always  provided  with  a  more 
or  less  product  anterior  canal,  and  generally  has  two  or 
more  varices  or  ridges,  indicating  former  thickened  mar- 
gins of  the  outer  lip  of  the  aperture ;  the  columella  smooth. 
Two  sub-families  are  distinguishable  by  differences  of  the 
operculum — Muricings  and  Purpurins. 

The  MuricinsB,  the  typical  sub-family  of  the  Muricidc, 
have  the  opcroulum  ovate  and  annular,  but  with  the  nu- 
cleus more  or  less  approximated  to  the  apex.  This  sub- 
family is  a  very  large  one,  embracing  numerous  species, 
over  250  living  ones  being  distributed  in  the  various  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropioal  seas,  and  a  few  in  the  colder  ones. 
They  have  been  differentiated  into  numerous  genera, 
among  the  chief  of  which  are  Murex  (which  has  been  sub- 
divided into  many  genera),  Murieideaj  Ociuebra,  £iipieu~ 
ra^  Trophon,  Chorva,  and  Uroaalpinx.  The  numerous  other 
genera  which  have  been  referred  to  this  family  have  been 
oxolndod  by  Drs.  Stimpson  and  Troschel,  and  relegated  to 
the  Purpuracea,  Buccinidse,  eto.  The  most  common  forms 
upon  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  are  Evplenra 
eandata  and  Uroaalpinx  cinereua.  The  purple  of  the  an- 
cients was  derived  from  the  animal  of  species  of  this  fam- 
ily, especially  Mnrex  trimculua,  and,  according  to  Wilde, 
heaps  of  broken  shells  of  the  species  named,  and  caldion- 
shaped  holes  in  the  rocks  in  which  the  animals  were  treated, 
still  remain  on  the  Tyrian  shore.  Tnao.  Gill. 

Mnr'ids  [from  Mna,  gen.  Hurit,  the  name  of  the  typ- 
ical genus],  a  largo  family  of  the  rodent  order  and  simpliei- 
dentato  sub-order.  The  skull  is  well  developed :  the  in- 
fraorbital foramen  large,  generally  pyriform  and  con- 
tracted into  a  slit  below  (which  is  typically  bounded  ex- 
ternally by  a  plate  of  bone  arising  from  the  supramaxil- 
lary),  and  with  a  portion  for  the  massetcr  muscle  as  well 
as  for  the  infraorbital  nerve  ;  the  lower  jaw  with  the  coro- 
noid  and  condyloid  processes  in  nearly  the  same  vertical 

filane  with  each  other  and  with  the  descending  ramus,  the 
sst  more  or  less  twisted  ;  molar  teeth  generally  j  (rarely 
I  or  |)  X  2 ;  the  hind  legs  are  but  modorntely  developed, 
and  tne  animals  normally  progress  by  a  running  gait  ap- 
proaching to  leaping;  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  united  below; 
the  metatarsal  bones  separate  from  each  other ;  a  esecum  is 
present.  This  family  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  the 
order,  and  contains  about  300  species,  representing  about 
50  genera,  which  have  been  distributed  among  six  sub- 
families— viz.  Murinie,  to  which  the  Spalacinsa  and  Georhy- 
chinsD  are  adjuncts,  and  Arricoline,  with  which  the  Sipb- 
neinffi  and  Ellobiinss  are  nearly  connected. 


The  North  American  species  of  this 
family  all  belong  to  the  sub-families 
Murinas  and  Arvicolinas.  The  Mar- 
ina) are  animals,  like  the  common 
mouse  and  rat,  of  light  and  supple 
form,  quick  in  movement;  having  dark 
bright  eyes,  pointed  mobile  snout,  per- 
manent ears,  and  lengthened  limbe  and 
tail;  the  molar  teeth  have  roots,  and 
Skulls  of  Miulee-  ^''^  crowns  are  tubereulated,  and  have 
Urrum.  orcnate  margins ;  the  incisors  are  com- 

pressed and  narrower  than  deep,  and 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  have  roots  which  produce  a  protu- 
berance on  the  outer  side  of  the  mandible,  at  the  inner  notch 
between  the  condylar  and  coronoid  processes.  With  these 
are  coincident  other  anatomical  characters.    To  this  sub- 
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family  belong,  B«oording  to  Dr.  Coues,  nineteen  C  S. 
vpeoiefl  reprcaenting  the  genus  Mna,  typical  of  the  group 
Mures,  ana  the  gener*  Neotoma^  SiffmodoHy  Ochetodon,  and 
Httptromy;  belonging  to  the  group  of  Sigmodontes :  the 
fornier  group  has  no  indigenous  American  species,  those 
found  in  North  America  having  been  introduced  from  the 
Old  World  i  the  latter  is  oharacteristio  of  the  American 
faunk. 


The  Arrioolinn  are  distinguished  by 
their  squat  and  heavy  shape,  their  dull 
movements,  their  small  eyes,  blunt 
snout,  small  and  rudimentary  ears,  and 
comparatively  short  limbs  ;  the  molars 
are  generally  rootless,  and  always  pro- 
vided with  flat  crowns,  which  have  ser- 
rated margins  j  the  incisors  are  broader  Skulls  of  ArvUelo 
than  deep,  and  the  roeU  of  the  lower  J^<"^IP>«^'"- 
ones  lengthened  generally  into  protuberances  on  the  out- 
side of  the  mandible  at  the  inner  notch  between  the  condy- 
lar and  descending  processes ;  this  ;ub-family  is  chiefly 
developed  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions,  some  of  the 
most  northern  mammals  (MgodtM)  belonging  to  the  group. 
The  genera  are  Articola,  or  the  field-mice  (with  four  sub- 
genera), Srofomytf  Synttptomyt,  Uyode$,  CHnieutiu,  contain- 
ing the  lemmings,  and  Fiber,  or  the  musk-rat.  Eleven 
North  American  species  have  been  recognised  by  Dr. 
Coue*.  (See  also  Lehhiiis,  Mole-Rat,  Mousb,  Musk-kat, 
Rat.)  Theodors  Oill. 

Hnri'llO  (BartolohS  EsrisAif),  b.  at  Seville,  where  he 
was  baptixed  Jan.  1,  1618;  received  the  first  instruction 
in  painting  from  his  uncle,  Juan  de  Castillo,  in  whose 
studio  he  worked  with  Pedro  de  Moya.  In  1634,  Juan  de 
Castillo  went  to  Cadii,  and  Murillo  was  left  without  guide. 
He  was  very  busy,  however,  and  his  productions  found  a 
ready  market  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  In  1640, 
Pedro  do  Hoya  returned  from  England,  where  he  had 
studied  nnderVan  Dyck,  and  acquired  that  magical  clare- 
obficure  in  his  coloring  by  which  the  unnatural  sharpness 
of  the  outlines  is  toned  down  and  a  true  representation 
of  the  living  form  obtained.  Murillo,  to  whom  this  method 
of  painting  was  a  new  revelation,  sat  down  immediately, 
painted  a  shipload  of  Madonnas,  martyrs,  street-boys, 
etc.  for  the  colonies,  and  with  the  money  thus  earned  he 
Ktartod  for  Italy  in  164.1.  Arrived  at  Madrid  he  met  with 
Vclasques,  who  received  him  in  his  academy,  procured 
him  admission  to  the  galleries  of  Madrid  and  tno  Escu- 
rial ;  and  Murillo  settled  down  at  Madrid,  where  for  three 
years  be  studied,  copying  the  works  of  Titian,  Van  Dyck, 
Ribera,  and  Velasquex.  On  his  return  to  Seville  the  friars 
of  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  entrusted  him  with  the 
decoration  of  their  cloister,  and  the  eleven  pictures  be 
painted  for  them  at  once  established  his  fame.  Orders 
came  in  multitudes,  and  his  name  spread  rapidly  from 
Spain,  over  all  Europe.  lie  produced  a  great  number  of  pic- 
tures, which  are  appreciated  still  more  in  our  days  than  in 
hift  own  time  ;  foundcil  an  academy  at  Seville  from  which 
many  talented  pupils  issued;  and  d.  in  his  native  city 
Apr.  3,  16S2,  unanimously  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
painter  of  his  age.  Pictures  by  him  are  found  in  all  the 
European  galleries,  but  bo  is  best  represented  in  the  Pin- 
akothek  of  Munich,  which  contains  a  number  of  his  genre 
pictures ;  in  the  Louvre  of  Paris,  whore  is  found  his  ccle- 
Drated  Madonna ;  in  the  museum  of  Madrid,  which  pos- 
sesses twenty-four  excellent  pictures  by  him ;  and  in  Se- 
ville, which  still  contains  not  only  the  greatest  number, 
but  also  the  most  excellent,  of  his  pictures,  lie  often  rep- 
resented scenes  of  real  life,  and  sometimes  he  was  very 
bold  both  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  in  its  treatment; 
but  the  representation  is  always  very  graceful  and  exqui- 
sitely humorous ;  and  although  Murillo's  humor  is  some- 
thing unique  in  its  peculiarity,  it  seldom  fails  to  charm. 
His  most  celebrated  pictures,  however,  treat  religious  sub- 
jects, often  of  an  entirely  ideal  character,  and  the  glow 
and  purity  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  they  reveal  are 
wonderful,  and  made  still  more  impressive  in  the  repre- 
sentation by  a  coloring  which,  blooming  in  the  brightest 
tints  and  melting  away  in  the  most  delicate  shades,  seems 
the  very  medium  for  the  expression  of  such  ideas.  Never- 
theless, even  his  most  ideal  compositions  never  contradict 
his  realistic  sympathies  ;  his  Madonna  is  not  the  heavenly 

?[ueen,  but  the  beautiful  woman,  and  everywhere  his  power- 
ul  genins  knew  how  to  unite  the  strongest  diB'erences  into 
the  most  perfect  harmony.  Clxheks  Pctersbit. 
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Mn'ro  Iiuca'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Potenxa,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  40  miles  from 
Melfi.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  contains  some  good 
buildings,  with  a  small  library  and  several  oharitable  in- 
stitutions. In  the  castle  of  this  town  Joanna  I.  of  Naples 
was  sufibcated  in  1382  by  order  of  her  adopted  eon,  Charles, 
duke  of  Dnroxio.     Pop.  in  1874,  7954. 

Afnrom',  or  Sfoorom,  town  of  European  Russia, 
government  of  Vladimir,  on  the  Oka.  It  is  an  old  and 
picturesque  town,  with  large  manufactures  of^  linen  and 
sailcloth,  and  extensive  quarries  of  gypsum  and  alabaster 
in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  10,32S. 

IHnr'phr,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C, 
near  the  boundary-line  between  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
has  1  newspaper,  4  hotels,  and  fine  stores.  Oold  and  s 
brown  hematite  iron  ore  exist.  Pop.  of  v.  175;  of  tp. 
1545.  J.  O'RoBERTsoN,  Ed.  "  Cherokee  Ueralb." 

Marphr,  tp.  of  Ritchie  oo.,  West  Va.    Pop.  1605. 

Murphy  (Arthur),  b.  at  Clooniquin,  Ireland,  Dec.  27, 
1727;  was  educated  at  the  Catholic  college  of  St.  Omer, 
France;  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1756, 
and  called  to  the  bar  1762,  but  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  reasonably  successful  as  a 
dramatist,  as  an  essayist,  and  as  a  political  writer.  He 
edited  several  papers  of  a  Tory  complexion,  and  received 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  bankrupts  and  a  pension  of 
£200  in  his  old  age.  He  is  now  remembered  only  for  his 
Life  of  Garrick  (1801)  and  his  translations  of  Tacitut  (4 
vols.,  1793)  and  Sallmt  (1807),  the  latter  completed  by  the 
poet  Moore.     D.  in  London  June  18,  1805. 

Morphr  (Henry  Crpde),  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N. T.,  July  3, 
1810;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1830;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1833 ;  became  city  attorney  of  Brooklyn,  mayor 
1842,  member  of  Congress  1843-49,  member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  1846,  minister  to  Holland  1857, 
subsequently  a  member  of  both  bouses  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture ;  published  translations  of  De  Vrics's  Voyaget  from 
Holland  163?-44,  Broad  Advice  to  the  United  y'elherlaud 
Promncet,  The  Anthology  of  New  Nethertand,  or  Trantta^ 
tiont  from  the  Early  Dutch  Poett  of  Kete  York,  irith  il/«- 
moi'rs  (1865).  and  Joumitl  of  a  \oyage  to  New  York  in 
1679-80  (1868).  Ho  has  written  much  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Hevietr,  the  Historical  Magazine,  and  elsewhere 
upon  the  early  Dutch  history  of  New  York. 

Murphy  (John),  b.  in  South  Carolina  1786:  graduated 
at  South  Carolina  College  1808;  removed  in  1817  to  Ala- 
bama; was  governor  of  Alabama  1825-29;  M.  C.  1833-35. 
D.  in  Clark  co.,  Ala.,  Sept.  21,  1841. 

Morphy'St  post-v.  of  Calaveras  co.,  Cal.,  14  miles 
S.  E.  of  San  Andreas.  Near  by  are  the  Big  Trees  of  Ca- 
laveras. 

Mar^physborough,  post-v.  and  tp.„  cap.  of  Jackson 
CO.,  III.,  on  the  Big  Muddy  River  and  on  the  Grand  Tower 
and  Carbondale  R.  R.,  6  miles  W.  of  Carbondulo  and  15 
miles  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  a  local  trade  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  3404. 

Mnr'physbnrir,  post-v.  of  Jasper  oo..  Mo.,  21  miles 
from  Carthage. 

Mur'rah  (Peitdletox),  b.  in  Alabama;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  1848 ;  was  governor  of  Texas  1863-65  ; 
d.  at  Monterey,  Mex.,  Sept.  23,  1865. 

Mnr'rain,  a  name  popularly  given  to  epizootic  diseases, 
especially  those  which  anect  domestic  animals.  The  term 
is  such  a  loose  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  employ  it  except 
in  the  most  general  way.  It  does  not  now  designate  any 
one  specific  disease. 

Murray,  a  river  of  Australia  (which  see). 

Mur'ray,  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee. 
Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  contains 
much  fine  scenery  and  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Much 
of  the  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  corn  and  wheat  culture. 
Cap.  Spring  Place.     Pop.  0500. 

Murray,  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Minnesota.  Area.  720 
square  miles.  It  is  a  fine  prairie-region,  with  many  lakes, 
and  is  adapted  to  grain-culture.     Pop.  209. 

Murray,  tp.  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  2400. 

Murray,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Callaway  co.,  Ky.,  42  milea 
S.  S.  E.  of  Paducah.     Pop.  179. 

Murray,  post-tp.  of  Orleans  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New 
York  Central  R.  R.,  Rochester  and  Suspension  Bridge 
division,  50  miles  E.  of  Suspension  Bridge.  It  contains 
several  small  villages.     Pop.  2522. 

Murray  (Com.  Alexaxder),  b.  at  Chestertown,  Md., 
in  1755  ;  in  early  life  a  sailor,  was  commissioned  a  liea- 
tenant  in  the  Revolutionary  navy  1776,  but  having  no 
Teasel,  served  in  the  let  Maryland  regiment  in  the  cam- 
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paign  of  White  Plaina  and  Flatbash,  raeelTing  promotion 
to  a  oaptaino;.  At  the  olose  of  1777  be  waa  given  command 
of  a  prirateer,  in  which  he  was  captured  by  a  Britiih 
(qoadron;  waa  exchanged;  volunteered  a«  a  lieutenant  on 
board  the  frigate  Trumbull,  and  was  again  taken  prisoner 
by  British  vessels  after  a  sanguinary  engagement  off  the 
Capes  of  Delaware,  on  which  occasion  he  was  severely 
wounded.  This  experience  did  not  prevent  him  from 
again  taking  service  in  the  Alliance  trigate,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  he  had  participated  in  thirteen  engage- 
ments in  the  army  or  navy.  On  the  organization  of  the 
American  navy  in  1798,  Murray  was  commissioned  as  cap- 
tain ;  served  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  fought  a  flotilla  of  seventeen  Tripolitan  gun- 
boats I  was  appointed  in  his  old  age  to  the  command  of 
the  PhiladelpQia  navy-yard,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Oct  6,  1821,  at  which  period  he  was  the  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  navy. 

Marrar  (Alkxaitser),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dnnkitterick,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Scotland,  Oct.  22,  1775,  was  the  son  of  a 
shepherd,  and  displayed  from  childhood  such  extraordi- 
nary proficiency  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  so 
great  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
several  clergymen,  by  whom  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
tTniversity  of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  after  serving  in 
several  parishes  was  elected  in  1S12  professor  of  Oriental 
literature  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  remark- 
able knowledge  of  Semitic  languages  procured  fW>m  the 
widow  of  James  Bruce  a  commission  to  classify  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  manuscripts  formed  by  that  celebrated 
traveller,  and  also  to  bring  out  a  second  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  annotated  edition  of  his  Tracelt  in  Abginnia, 
which  appeared  in  1807  (7  vols.),  accompanied  by  a  U/e 
of  the  author.  In  1811,  Dr.  Murray  was  called  upon  to 
translate  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Eng- 
lish government,  being  probably  the  only  British  scholar 
at  that  time  acquainted  with  the  Oeei  or  old  literary  Ethi- 
opic  language.  In  1812  he  published  Oullinn  of  Oriental 
Philology,  eomprehtnding  the  Orammatieal  PriuetpUt  of  th» 
HebreWf  St/riac,  Chaldee,  ArabiCfand  Abyninian  Languagetj 
a  manual  intended  for  the  use  of  his  students.  D.  at  Edin- 
burgh Apr.  15, 1813.  He  left  in  MS.  a  Hhtory  of  tie  Eu- 
ropean Languaget,  or  Reeeareket  into  tke  Affinitiee  of  (he 
Teutonic,  Oreek,  Oeltie,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian  Nation;  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1823  (2  vols.),  a  work  of  vast  learn- 
ing, but  rendered  useless  by  the  foundation  of  the  new  school 
of  comparative  philology. 

Harray  (Alexander),  IT.  S.  N.,  b.  Jan.  2,  1816,  in 
Pennsylvania;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Aug. 
22,  1835;  i>ecame  a  passed  midshipman  in  1841,  a  lien- 
tenant  in  1847,  a  commander  in  1862,  a  captain  in  1806,  a 
commodore  in  1871 ;  served  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico 
during  our  war  with  that  country,  and  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Alvarado,  Tampico,  Tobasoo,  Tuspan,  and  Vera 
Crui;  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  brilliant  operations 
of  the  navy  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  in  1862,  and 
was  highly  distinguished  for  "  coolness  and  courage." 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker. 

IHarray  (Sir  Qeoroe),  E.  B.,  F.  B.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in 
Perthshire  Feb.  6,  1772;  entered  the  army  1789;  served 
with  great  merit  in  the  wars  against  Xapoleon ;  waa  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  1813-15 ;  was  prominent  in  public  life  in 
England,  holding  positions  of  distinction ;  became  a  full 
general  in  the  army  1841 ;  d.  at  London  July  28, 1846.  He 
edited  the  Marlborough  Deepatckee  (3  vols.,  184S). 

Marray  (Hdoh),  b.  at  North  Berwick,  Scotland,  in 
1779 ;  became  at  an  early  age  a  clerk  in  the  excise-office 
at  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  literature,  espe- 
oially  to  geography.  He  edited  the  Seoft  Magniine,  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh  Oazetteer  and  the  Tranenciione 
of  the  learned  societies,  and  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  Cab- 
inet Library  7  volumes  of  Hittory  of  Diecoveriee  and  Trav- 
eb— namely,  Africa  (2  vols.,  1817),  Atia  (3  vols.,  1820), 
and  North  America  (2  vols.,  1829),  and  10  volumes  of  de- 
scriptive geography — namely,  Britieh  India  (3  vols.),  China 
(3  vols.],  U.  S.  of  America  (3  vols.),  and  Marco  Palo'i  TraceU 
(1  vol.,  18.S9).  His  principal  work  was  the  Bncyelopeedia 
of  Oeography  (1834).     D.  at  London  Mar.  4,  1846. 

JMnrray,  or  Moray  (Jakes  Stnart),  Earl  op,  known 
in  Scotch  history  as  the  "  good  regent,"  b.  about  1533,  was 
a  natural  son  of  James  V.  by  Lady  Margaret  Erskine,  who 
afterwards  married  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Lochleven ;  was 
made  by  his  father  commendator  of  the  priory  of  St.  An- 
drew's in  1538,  and  subsequently  acquired  the  priory  of 
Pittcnweem  and  that  of  Ma(on  in  France,  with  a  dispen- 
sation to  hold  three  benefices,  and  took  in  1544  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  Pope  Paul  III.  In  1547  he  accompanied  his  half- 
sister  Mary  (afterwards  the  celebrated  "queen  of  Scots") 
to  France,  and  in  the  following  year  repelled  a  descent 


upon  the  island  of  St.  Monan,  on  the  coast  of  Fifeehire, 
made  by  Lord  Clinton,  and  drove  the  invaders  back  to 
their  ships.  In  1556  he  joined  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and 
almost  immediately  assumed  the  political  leadership  of  the 
Protestant  party.  He  was  one  of  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers to  witness  Mary's  marriage  to  the  dauphin  of  France 
(1558);  waa  appointed  member  of  the  council  for  ciril 
affairs  Deo.,  1559,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Articles  June, 
1560;  was  sent  as  envoy  to  France  Apr.,  1561,  to  invite 
his  sister  Mary  to  return  to  Scotland  as  queen,  and  on  her 
arrival  in  August  became  her  prime  minister  and  chief 
adviser,  protecting  the  Protestants  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  religious  privileges,  while  ho  insisted  upon  the  queen's 
right  to  worship  according  to  her  Catholic  antecedents.  In 
Fob.,  1562,  he  waa  created  earl  of  Mar,  and  soon  afterward 
married  Lady  Agnes  Keith,  daughter  of  the  carl  mariscbal, 
but  in  the  same  year  resigned  the  title  of  Mar  in  favor  of 
his  uncle.  Lord  Erskine,  who  claimed  it  by  right,  and  re- 
ceived in  its  stead  the  earldom  of  Murray ;  defeated  the 
rebel  earl  of  Huntly  at  Corriohie,  and  governed  Scotland 
with  prudence,  though  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Knox 
and  the  extreme  Protestants  by  his  studied  neutrality  in 
the  religious  conflict  then  beginning.     In  1565  he  lost 

Eower  by  opposing  Mary's  marriage  with  Damley,  which 
e  took  up  arma  to  prevent,  but  waa  defeated  and  forced 
to  escape  into  England.  He  was  recalled  the  fallowing 
year,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  the  day  aflcr 
the  assassination  of  Riasio,  to  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  been  aooessory,  as  also  to  the  murder  of  Damley  in 
the  following  year,  though  his  complicity  in  the  Utter 
crime  is  mnch  less  certain.  He  left  Edinburgh  the  day 
before  that  event,  and  proceeded  to  France,  also  visiting 
Queen  Elisabeth  in  England;  returned  to  Scotland  in  July; 
found  Mary  after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  a  prisoner 
in  Lochleven  Castle,  where  he  visited  her  and  induced  her 
to  abdicate,  July  22.  He  waa  proclaimed  regent  Aug,  23 ; 
maintained  himself  by  arma  againat  his  sister  after  her 
escape,  defeated  her  forces  at  Langside  May  13, 1568,  and 
firmly  established  his  authority ;  attended  the  same  year 
at  the  trial  of  Mary  at  York  for  the  murder  of  Damley; 
gave  his  testimony  againat  her,  and  produced  as  evidence 
the  famous  "  casket  letters,"  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
ever  since  been  so  warmly  debated.  Murray  returned  to 
his  government,  which  he  administered  with  skill,  vigor, 
and  success  until  he  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Lin- 
lithgow by  a  bullet  fired  from  a  window  by  Jamei  Hamil- 
ton of  Bothwellhaugh,  Jan.  23, 1570.    Pobteb  C.  Blibs. 

Marray  (Johh),  b.  at  Alton,  Hants,  England,  Dee.  10, 
1741 ;  removed  in  youth  to  Cork ;  became  an  occasional 
preacher  among  the  Wesleyans;  adopted  UnivemliH 
opinions  In  England  somewhat  later;  came  in  1770  t« 
America,  and  travelled  extensively,  preaching  bis  aev 
doctrine,  and  was  A'om  time  to  time  subjected  to  violence; 
held  Cniversalist  pastorates  in  Oloucester,  Oxford,  and  Bol- 
ton, Mass. ;  was  for  a  time  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary 
army;  published  several  volumes,  including  an  >4HlD(t<i;- 
raphy  ;  18  regarded  as  the  father  of  American  TJnirersalism. 
(See  Ukiversalists.)     D.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  3, 1815- 

Mnrray  (Johu),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  London  Nov.  27, 1778, 
son  of  a  Scotchman  named  John  McMurray  (b.  in  Edin- 
burgh 1745;  d.  in  London  Nov.  16,  1793),  who  founded  a 
prosperous  bookselling  shop  in  London.  Succeeding  at 
the  ago  of  fifteen  to  his  father's  business,  young  Murray 
ultimately  became  the  friend  and  liberal  patron  of  a  famous 
circle  of  literary  men,  most  of  whose  works  he  published. 
Among  them  were  Byron,  Moore,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  Irving, 
and  Gifford,  the  latter  of  whom  edited  for  many  years  Mur- 
ray's Quarterly  Revietc.  founded  in  1809  as  a  Tory  organ 
in  opposition  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1812,  Murray 
removed  bis  business  from  Fleet  street  to  Albemarle  street, 
where  it  still  remains.  D.  at  London  June  27, 1843. — Bit 
son,  bearing  the  same  name,  b.  in  1808  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  since  conducted  the  businesj, 
maintaining  the  high .  reputation  of  the  house.  He  has 
edited  an  excellent  series  entitled  the  Home  and  CoUmlol 
Library,  personally  superintended  the  preparation  of  the 
well-known  Murray'n  Handbooki  of  Travel,  and  has  brought 
out,  among  others,  the  works  of  Hallam,  Grote,  Milmsn, 
Layard,  Wilkinson,  Rawlinson,  William  Smith,  Lyell, 
Murchison,  Livingstone,  and  Darwin.  In  1869  he  estab- 
lished the  Academy,  the  most  scholarly  literary  and  cnl- 
ical  weekly  paper  ever  published  in  England. 

Murray  (Lindlet),  b.  in  1745  at  Bwatara,  near  Lan- 
caster, Pa. ;  removed  in  1753  to  New  York  with hisfsthmi 
a  Quaker  merohant;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  177ji;  be- 
came a  successful  merchant  of  New  York,  and  in  1784  re- 
tired from  business;  settled  at  Holdgate,  near  York,  Eng- 
land, and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits ;  best  known 
by  his  Englieh  Grammar  (1795),  whioh  was  for  manyyrart 
regarded  as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  and  had  a 
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firodipans  eurrenoy,  particularljr  in  Great  BriUhin ;  pub- 
iahed  also  an  Knglitk  Header,  a  spelling  book,  and  otb«r 
eduoational  works,  an  Autobiography,  and  mme  religions 
works,  which  were  popular.     D.  at  Huldgate  Feb.  16, 182S. 

Murray  (Nicholas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ballynasloe,  Ireland, 
Dee.  25, 1803 ;  oame  in  1818  to  the  V.  8.,  and  was  appren- 
tieed  to  Harper  i  Bros,  to  learn  printing ;  graduated  at 
Williams  College  1828 ;  studied  theology  without  graduating 
at  Princeton ;  assumed  a  Presbyterian  pastorate  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa. ;  pastor  of  the  First  ohuroh,  Elisabethtown,  N.  J., 
185^1 .  His  "  Kirwan  "  letters  to  Archbishop  Hughes  gave 
him  fame  as  a  polemic.  Also  author  of  an  historical  work  re- 
garding Elisabethtown,  N.  J.  ( 1844),  a  rolume  of  European 
■ketches,  Rommiiem  at  Home  (1852),  Parish  and  other  Pen- 
eilliugt  (1854),  Happg  Home  (1859),  and  other  works.  D. 
at  Elisabethtown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4,  1861. 

Honay  (Williah).    See  MAKsrncLD,  Eam.  op. 

Hurray  (Wiluam  Hcnrt  Harrison),  b.  at  Quilford, 
Conn.,  Apr.  26,  1840;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1852;  held 
pastorales  in  Connecticut,  and  in  1868  became  minister  of 
the  Park  street  Congregational  church,  Boston,  Mass. ;  at- 
tained a  wide  popularity  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer ;  au- 
thor of  Cam  li\f*  <n  ike  Aairondac  Mountain*  (1868), 
Myie-Hall  Serwum*  (1870),  The  Perfect  Horte  (1873),  eto. 

Mnrray  (William  Vahs),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1762 ;  re- 
eeired  a  classical  education;  went  to  London  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  studied  law  in  the  Temple  for  three 
years ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature 
on  his  return,  and  sat  in  Congress  1791-07;  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  infant  legislation  of  the  U.  8.,  and 
had  few  superiors  either  in  erudition,  eloquence,  wit,  judg- 
ment, or  skill  in  debate.  He  was  appointed  by  Washing- 
ton minister  to  the  Netherlands  1797,  and  by  Pros.  Adams 
envoy  to  France  1799.  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Gov.  William 
B.  DaTie  were  afterwards  associated  with  him  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries in  Franoe,  but  the  convention  signed  at  Paris 
<  Sept.  30,  1800,  which  put  an  end  to  the  serious  difficulties 
between  the  U.  8.  and  Franoe,  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Murray.  He  returned  to  his  post  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
remained  until  Deo.,  1801,  and  d.  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  Dee. 
11,  1803.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  The  Ooneli- 
tutiont  and  Late*  of  the  O.  S. 

Murray  (Williav  Wilkisiox),  M.  D.,b.  in  Sontbamp- 
ton  CO.,  Va.,  July  20, 1845;  graduated  in  Queen's  College 
Cniversity,  Dublin,  Ireland ;  in  obstetrics  in  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  of  the  same  city  1868 ;  and  is  now  professor  of 
materia  medioa  and  therapeutics  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.  Padl  F.  Etb. 

Murray  River,  the  principal  river  of  Australia,  rises 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Australian  Alps,  and  falls  into 
Encounter  Bay  in  lat.  35°  26'  S.,  after  a  long  and  tortuous 
course.  Its  mouth  is  too  shallow  to  be  entered  by  large 
vessels,  but  its  whole  lower  part  is  navigable. 

Mnrshedabad't  or  Moorshedabad,  town  of  Brit- 
ish India,  presidency  of  Calcutta,  on  the  Bhagratti.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  is  a  large  and 
straggling  town,  extending  along  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  8  miles,  but,  with  exception  of  the  palace  and 
some  mosques,  it  is  meanly  built,  its  houses  being  mostly 
mud  huts.  Situated  on  the  main  road  between  Calcutta 
and  the  North-west  Provinces,  it  has  an  important  trade. 
Pop.  150,000,  of  whom  60,000  are  Mohammedans  and  the 
rest  Hindoos. 

Mnrrie'dro,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  on 
the  Palancia.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Sasdrtdm 
(which  see),  and  contains  many  interesting  remains,  among 
which  is  a  remarkably  well-preserved  theatre.     Pop.  6916. 

Musa'cesB  [from  Jfiisa,  the  principal  genus],  a  small 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbs  of  very  large  size,  all 
tropical.  The  most  important  products  of  the  order  are 
the  plantain,  banana,  and  the  fibre  called  manila  hemp. 

Muaft'us  (JoHANH  Karl  Adoust),  b.  at  Jena  1735; 
studied  divinity ;  became  in  1763  governor  of  the  court 
pages  at  Weimar,  and  in  1770  became  a  professor  in  the 
gymnasium.  D.  at  Weimar  Oct  28, 1787.  Is  remembered 
as  "  the  good  Mnsilus,"  and  as  the  author  of  YolkrmUrchen 
der  Deuttehen  (1782),  a  collection  of  pleasing  tales,  still 
very  popular;  wrote  also  Qranditon  der  Zaeite  (1760), 
Pkytiognomitehe  Ileiten  (1778-89),  against  Lavater;  Freund 
Heine  Brteheinungen  (1785),  Strauee/edem  (1787-97). 

Musca.    See  Flt. 

Mns'cadine  Grape  ( Vitie  vulpina,  Linn.),  a  Southern 
species  known  by  the  name  of  BuUace  or  Bullitt  grape,  not 
growing  farther  N.  than  North  Carolina.  The  white  seup- 
pemong,  one  of  its  varieties,  is  much  esteemed  in  the  South- 
em  States,  but  is  not  worth  cultivating  at  the  North. 

Mas'cn  volitan'te*  [Lat.  for  "flitting  Sies"],aname 
given  to  the  bhick,  or  more  rarely  very  bright,  floating  ob- 


jects which  sometimes  seem  to  appear  before  the  eyes.  If 
fixed  and  permanent  black  spots  appeskr,  moving  with  one 
or  both  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  and  an  expert  oculist  should  be  consulted. 
If  the  spots  fall  or  swarm  upward,  it  is  believed  that  they 
are  caused  by  small  and  unimportant  opacities  floating  in 
the  humors  of  the  eyes.  ' 

Mns'cardine,  one  of  the  destructive  diseases  which 
have  of  late  years  committed  such  ravages  among  silk- 
worms. It  is  characterised  by  a  parasitic  vegetation,  the 
growth  of  a  microscopic  plant  called  Botrytit  Baniana,  a 
fungus  resembling  the  vegetation  of  mould  and  mildew. 

Mnicat',  or  Mafikat,  a  powerful  and  extensive  Arable 
state  or  imamat,  which  originally  consisted  both  of  African 
and  Asiatic  territories,  but  which  in  1856,  at  the  death  of 
the  imam  Said  Seid,  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  one 
receiving  the  African  territories,  extending  along  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Africa  from  the  equator  to  Cape  Delgado,  with 
Zanribar  for  its  capital,  and  the  other  the  Asiatic  territory, 
situated  in  Oman,  Arabia,  and  extending  along  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Strait  of  Ormui  from  lat.  22°  23'  to  26°  23'  N., 
with  Muscat  for  its  capital.  The  Arabian  territory,  or  Mus- 
cat proper,  to  which  belongs  a  tract  of  land  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  Persian  province  of  Laris- 
tan,  consists  of  a  low,  hot,  but,  if  well  watered,  very  fertile 
coast-land,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  maize,  watermel- 
ons, and  bananas.  Behind  this  coast-land  rises  a  moun- 
tainous region  consisting  of  bare  and  naked  ranges  en- 
closing beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  where  the  coffee  tree 
grows,  and  flgs,  almonds,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  walnuts, 
and  apples.  On  the  inner  slope  of  these  mountains  lies  a 
row  of  oases,  mostly  inhabited  by  Bedouins,  and  behind 
the  oases  stretch  the  Arabian  deserts.  The  area  and  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  of  this  state  are  unknown,  though  its 
commercial  relations  both  with  Europe  and  America  hare 
become  very  important  during  the  last  half  century. 

Muscat,  or  Maskat,  capital  of  the  imamat  of  Muscat, 
in  a  fertile  plain  in  lat.  23°  38'  N.,  Ion.  58°  40'  E.,  surround- 
ed by  gardens  and  plantations  of  date-palms,  on  the  border 
of  an  inlet  of  the  ocean  which  forms  a  spacious  and  safe 
harbor.  The  city  is  fortified,  but  rather  poorly  built,  and 
its  climate  is  extremely  hot  and  unhealthy  to  Europeans. 
Its  inhabitants,  numbering  about  60,000,  consist  of  Arabs, 
Hindoos,  negroes,  and  Jews,  and  carry  on  a  very  important 
trade  in  cofiTee,  pearls,  salt  fish,  dyestnffs,  and  other  Persian 
and  Arabian  goods. 

Muscatel',  Mnscadel',  or  Mns'cat,  a  name  applied 
to  a  large  class  of  fragrant  sweet  and  heady  wines.  The 
name  comes  remotely  from  the  Arabic  mtuhat,  "  musky." 
The  principal  varieties  are  Cape  muscat,  the  red  and  white 
wines  of  Roussillon  in  France,  and  the  lachryma  christi  of 
Italy.     The  name  is  given  to  certain  varieties  of  grape. 

Muscatine',  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Iowa.  Area,  450 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  uneven  and  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  There  are 
important  manufactures  of  carriages,  harnesses,  metallic 
wares,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads. 
Cap.  Muscatine.     Pop.  21,688. 

Muscatine,  city  of  Bloomington  tp.,  cap.  of  Muscatine 
CO.,  la.,  317  miles  above  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  on  the  S.  W.  branch  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  and  the  Muscatine  branch  of  the  Burlington  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.  Rs.,  has  fine  schools,  15  churches, 
3  banks,  2  newspapers,  4  largo  saw-mills,  1  wagon  and 
plough  factory.     Pop.  6718. 

Mahix  Bros.,  Eds.  and  Props.  "MnscATtitB  Jodrral." 

Mnsch'elkalk  [Ger.  for  "shell-lime"],  in  Germany, 
the  great  Middle  'Triassie  limestone,  resting,  typically, 
upon  the  Bunter  sandstein,  and  covered  by  the  Keuper  or 
red  marl  beds.  It  is  named  for  its  abundant  fossils,  and 
supplies  lime,  marl,  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  building-stone. 

Mnsci,  plural  of  Mueeiu,  a  natural  order  of  plants. 
See  Mosses,  by  Cos  F.  Austin. 

Muscle.  See  Histology,  by  Col.  Joseph  J.  Woodward, 
M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  8. 

Mus'cle  Fork,  post-tp.  of  Chariton  eo..  Mo.  Pop.  710. 

Muscle  Ridge  Plantation,  tp.  of  Knox  oo..  Me. 
Pop.  263. 

Muscle  Shoals,  a  series  of  rapids  in  the  Tennessee 
River,  in  Northern  Alabama.  The  river  falls  100  feet  in 
20  miles.  Though  navigable  above  and  below,  steamboats 
never  attempt  the  shoals,  except  in  the  very  highest 
freshets  and  at  great  risk.  A  canal  of  imperfect  construc- 
tion was  once  used  on  the  N.  side,  but  has  been  long  aban- 
doned. The  name  is  given  from  the  vast  number  of  fresh- 
water mussels  here  found.  It  is  intended  to  oonstniot  >Br  ■  ^ 
serviceable  canal  around  these  obstmotions./  V^OvJ^  LC 
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Sfoaco'da,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Orant  co..  Wig.,  on  the 
Wisconrin  River  and  the  Hilwsultee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

Pop.  »n. 

IHnsco'gee,  county  or  Oeorj^ia,  bounded  W.  hy  Ala- 
bama, from  vhioh  it  is  divided  by  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  Area,  375  square  mile!.  |t  contains  much  exceed- 
ingly fertile  land.  Cotton  and  corn  arc  leading  products, 
and  the  manufacturing  interests  are  important.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Central  Georgia  and  the  North 
and  South  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Columbus.     Pop.  16,663. 

nfascogees.    Seo  Creek  Ismwa. 

Mascon'gas  Island  is  off  the  coast  of  Lincoln  co.. 
Mo.    Pop.  142. 

IHnsco'tah,  post-r.  of  Atchison  co.,  Kan.,  is  a  boanti- 
ful  and  thriving  town  on  the  Central  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.  The  Grasshopper  River  furnishes  good 
water-power. 

Maii'coTite«  the  most  common  species  of  mica,  otber> 
wise  known  as  biaxial  or  potash  mica.  Muscovite  occurs 
crystallized  in  hexagonal  prisms,  belonging  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system  ;  also  in  scales  and  platos,  which  are  some- 
times aggregated  into  stellate  and  plumose  groups.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  eminent  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  of 
the  prism,  the  thin  folia  being  separated  easily  by  the 
thumb  nail.  Its  hardness  on  the  cleavage  planes  is  from 
2  to  2.5,  and  its  spociSo  gravity  from  2.75  to  3.1 ;  its  lustre 
varies  from  pearly  to  metallic,  and  its  color  from  white  to 
gray,  pale  green,  greenish-yellow,  and  brown.  It  is  re- 
markably elastic.  In  composition  muscovite  is  a  silicate 
of  alumina,  potash,  and  iron  (silica  43  to  50  per  cent., 
alumina  31  to  39  per  cent.,  potash  5  to  12  per  cent.,  ferric 
oxide  1  to  8  per  cent.).  The  name  muscovite  is  from  Mus- 
covy glass,  in  allusion  to  its  use  in  Russia  aa  a  substitute 
for  glass  in  windows.  With  us  it  is  largely  used,  under 
the  misnomer  of  "  isinglass,"  for  the  same  purpose  in  stoves. 
It  is  one  of  the  more  abundant  minerals,  occurring  in  plu- 
tonic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  also  in  broken  flakes  in 
many  unaltered  sandstones  and  clays,  which  are  hence 
described  aa  "  micaceous."  Edward  C.  H.  D.\y. 

Mna'covy  Dock,  A«cu  {Cairina,  Fleming)  moMch(Ua, 
Linn.  The  term  is  a  corruption  of  musk-duck,  a  name 
applicable  to  the  bird  on  account  of  the  strong  odor  of  the 
skin.  The  species,  which  has  been  extensively  domes- 
ticated, was  originally  brought  from  tropical  South 
America,  whore  it  is  indigenous.       Edward  C.  U.  Da.y. 

Hu'ses  [MoDirai],  in  Greek  mythology,  the  divine  in- 
■pirors  of  song.  They  are  generally  given  as  nine  in  num- 
ber, daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne.  Tlioir  names 
arc  most  commonly  as  follows :  Calliope,  the  epic  Muse ; 
Clio,  the  Muse  of  history ;  Euterpe,  of  lyric  verse  ;  Mel- 
pomene, of  tragedy ;  Terpsichore,  of  dance  and  song ; 
krata,  of  amatory  verse ;  Polymnia,  or  Polyhymnia,  of  the 
hymn ;  Urania,  of  astronomy ;  Thalia,  of  comedy  and  the 
idyl. 

IHnse'oni  [Lat.  from  Gr.  ICovnior],  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Mnses,  applied  also  by  the  Greeks  to  music-halls  and 
philosophical  sonools  or  colleges,  the  most  renowned  of  which 
in  antiquity  was  that  at  Alexandria,  founded  by  the  Ptole- 
mies B.  c.  2<J6,  and  enriched  with  the  most  celebrated  library 
of  the  period,  presided  over  by  learned  librarians.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  term  is  applied  to  a  building  containing  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art,  ancient  or  modern,  or  those  of  natural 
products,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  loology.  After  the 
revival  of  learning  the  first  museum  contained  principally 
coins,  gems,  and  sculptures,  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  founded  that  at  Florence, 
now  in  the  Palazxo  Vecohio;  subsequently.  Pope  Leo  X.  col- 
lected that  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  followed  at  Rome  by 
those  of  the  Capitol,  the  Lateran,  and  others,  the  galleries  of 
which  are  the  richest  in  Roman  sculpture  in  the  world,  and 
have  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  rival  of  the  Venus  called 
De'  Medici  at  Florence.  Another,  the  Museo  Borbonico  nt 
Naples,  eighteenth  century,  consists  chiefly  of  the  objects 
found  at  Pompeii  and  Uerculaneum  and  the  Graoo-Italian 
vases  of  Southern  Italy.  The  museum  of  Turin,  compris- 
ing principally  Egyptian  antiquitien  and  remarkable  for 
valuable  papyri,  especially  for  ono  with  a  list  of  Egyptian 
kings,  was  founded  in  18.32.  In  France  the  principal 
museum,  that  of  tho  Louvre,  founded  during  the  French 
Directory  (1793),  comprising  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Phoe- 
nician, Greek.  Roman,  and  Mexican  antiquities,  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  Europe  for  sculpture  of  all  periods.  Amongst 
its  treasures  may  bo  cited  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  so-called 
Fighting  Gladiator,  the  Egyptian  monuments  from  the 
Sernpeum  at  Memphis,  and  Assyrian  sculptures  from 
Khorsabad.  Besides  the  Louvre  there  are  many  other 
museums  in  France  of  recent  foundation — that  of  me- 
disval  objects  in  the  HAtel  de  Cluny  at  Paris,  one  at 
Lyons  of  various  antiquities,  chiefly  local,  of  the  Soman 


period,  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  another  at  Bonlogne 
of  misoellaoeous  objects,  iMsides  several  others  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France.  Germany  also  abounds  in  muse- 
ums. That  of  Berlin,  founded  in  1S28,  comprises  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  acquired  from  Passalaoqua  and  valuable 
monuments  transported  from  Egypt  by  Lepsius,  many  valu- 
able sculptures,  and  Greoo-Italian  vases.  The  museum  at 
Dresden,  called  the  Augusteum,  founded  by  Augustus  the 
Strong  (1500),  has  also  some  fine  Roman  sculptures. ahead 
of  Caligula  and  a  Venus;  while  two  museums  of  Munich, 
called  ^e  Glyptothok  and  Pinaoothek,  contain  fine  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture  and  pictures.  Those  collections 
are  comparatively  of  recent  period.  Musenms  of  minor 
importance  also  exist  at  Bonn,  Prague,  Breslau,  and  Frank- 
fort, while  those  of  Vienna,  from  oollections  commenoed  by 
Rodolph  II.  (1370),are  celebrated  for  their  large  and  mag- 
nificent Roman  camei  and  cabinet  of  medals.  In  Russia 
there  are  museums  containing  sculptures  and  pictures  at 
St.  Petersbnrg,  Moscow,  Dorpat,  and  Mithau.  The  prog- 
ress of  civilization  has  also  caused  museums  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople,  and  at  Cairo  exceedingly  rich  in 
Egyptian  antiquities  of  all  periods  and  of  recent  founda- 
tion. In  England  the  first  formed  was  that  of  Tradeseant, 
a  merchant  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  it  was  followed  by 
that  of  Elias  Ashmole  in  1679,  built  at  Oxford  in  1683,  and 
named  the  Ashmolean  Collection,  after  him.  Small  in  ex- 
tent, it  contains  some  remarkable  objects — an  Egyptian 
bas-relief  of  the  second  dynasty,  and  the  jewel  of  King 
Alfred  (a.  d.  872).  Other  private  collections,  aa  that  of  the 
duchess  of  Portland,  sold  in  1786,  and  that  of  Lever  in  1779, 
were  formed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Tho  largest  public 
collection  is  the  British  Mnsenm,  founded  in  1753,  and 
originally  placed  In  Montagu  House,  its  present  site,  and 
opened  in  1759.  This  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  pres- 
ent edifice,  constructed  1828-45.  It  is  in  tba  Ionic  style, 
with  a  peristyle  of  forty-four  columns  with  sculptured 
pediment.  The  whole  covers  several  acres,  and  the  eollee- 
tiona  comprise  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Oriental,  Greek,  Bo- 
man,  pre-historio,  and  medlseval  antiqoities,  and  coins, 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  zoology,  and  an  extensive  library 
of  above  1,000,000  books,  pictures,  and  prints.  Of  these 
it  is  not  possible  to  more  than  mention  its  remarkable  Ori- 
ental collection,  the  Greek  marbles  of  Athens,  the  cele- 
brated Portland  Vase  of  glass  cameo,  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
and  the  Deluge  Tablets.  A  Bpacions  reading-room,  capa- 
ble of  holding  300  daily  students,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  the  whole  is  open  to  students  or  tho  general 
public  daily.  It  has  cost  since  its  foundation  £3,452.863, 
and  is  maintained  by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
£100,000.  There  are  also  in  London  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  of  mcdiatvaland  other  works  of  art,  with  a  library 
and  school  of  design  and  a  museum  of  practical  geology; 
one  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  otners  in  the  prov- 
inces. S.  BiscH. 

Mas'grave  (Axthoky),  C.  M.  G..  b.  in  1828,  was  the 
son  of  Anthony  Musgrave,  M.  D.,  treasurer  of  Antigua. 
Mr.  Musgrave  became  secretary  of  Antigua ;  was  adminis- 
trator of  Nevis  1880-81 ;  lieutenant-governor  of  St.  Vin- 
cent 1861-64;  was  governor  of  Newfoundland  1864-69,  of 
British  Columbia  1869-71 ;  lieutenant-governor  of  Natal 
1871-73 ;  became  in  1873  governor  of  South  Australia.  He 
is  a  son-in-law  of  David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  of  New  Vork. 

MnsgraTe  (GronoE  Wasdisotox),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of 
North  Irish  and  German  parentage,  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  19,  1804;  studied  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and 
tho  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  but  on  aeconnt  of 
ill-health  did  not  graduate  at  either ;  waa  licensed  to  preach 
in  1828;  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  in 
Baltimore  1830-52,  and  of  the  North  Tenth  street  church 
in  Philadelphia  1862-68;  was  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  board  of  publloation  1852-5.t,  and  of  the 
board  of  domestic  missions  1853-81,  and  again  from  1868 
to  1870 ;  has  been  a  director  of  Princeton  Seminary  since 
1837,  and  a  trustee  of  the  college  since  1859 ;  received  the 
title  of  D.  D.  from  Princeton  in  1845,  and  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Indiana  in  1862 ;  is  a  staanoh  Calvinist, 
a  zealous  Presbyterian,  an  able  debater,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  healing  the  tchiam  of  1837-70. 

R.  D.  HiTCBOOCK. 

Hnsh'room*.  The  terms  mwhroowt  and  toadtlool  are 
employed  to  designate  the  more  conspicuous  members  of  the 
group  of  Fungi  which  have  an  umbrella-like  shape.  They 
belong  to  the  order  Uymenomycetes,  and  principally  to  the 
sub-order  Agaricini.  Mushrooms  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  edible,  and  toadstools  poisonous.  This  is  not,  however, 
true.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  "mushroom"  should  be 
applied  only  to  Agartctu  camptttrit.  In  this  country  all 
other  umbrella-shaped  Fungi  are  known  under  the  name 
of  toadstools,  and  although  some  are  poisonous,  many  are 
edible  and  quite  as  good  as  the  mushroom,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  are  certainly  harmless.     In  England  a 
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nnmbar  of  speeiea  are  eateo  under  the  name  of  maahrooma 
— e.  g.  St.  George'a  mnahroom,  horae  maahroom — but  aueh 
of  theae  spooies  aa  oocar  in  the  U.  S.  are  here  olaaaed  as 
toadatoolfl  from  their  falaely  being  auppoaed  to  be  poi- 
sonous. 

At  the  baae  of  the  plant,  and  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
soil,  is  always  to  be  found  an  entangled  mass  of  fine  threads 
termed  the  Kt/ctlium  or  "spawn"  (Fig.  1,  a),  which  is  the 
vegetative  portion  of  the  pjg_  j 

plant.  Under  favorable 
oircomstanoea  of  warmth 
and  moisture  this  my- 
eelium  aggregates  atcer- 
tain  eentres,  and  aenda 
op  above  the  ground 
small  roundish  bodie* 
ealled  in  popular  lan- 
guage " buttons"  (i,  6), 
which  rapidly  inorease 
in  size  and  asaume  the 
shape  of  an  expanded 
umbrella.  The  expanded 
portion  has  reoeived  the 
name  of  piVcM  or  "cap" 
(c),  and  the .  upright 
stem  ia  designated  by  the  term  ttipe  (d).  When  young, 
the  outer  edge  of  the  pileus  is  united  with  the  stipe, 
but  as  maturity  is  approaohed  it  breaks  away,  leaving 
a  thin  fibrous  oonneotion  reaembling  a  oobweb,  whioh 
takes  the  name  of  veil.  Often  a  portion  of  the  pileus 
at  ita  place  of  attachment  with  the  atipe  ia  left  adher- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  ring,  termed  the  annulttt  (().  At 
the  baae  of  the  stipe  is  the  remains  of  an  old  covering,  the 
w>lta  (/),  out  of  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  plant  has 
grown.  On  the  under  side  of  the  pileus  are  the  lamelUe  or 
"  gills  "  (9),  over  whioh  is  apread  the  kgmeHtum  or  fructi- 
fying Burface.  The  gilla 
are    replaced    in    aome  ^"^  ^ 

toadstools  by  poret,  in 
others  by  amall  teeth, 
while  still  others  have 
the  surface  tmootk.  Un- 
der the  compound  mi- 
croscope the  hymenium 
is  found  to  consist  of 
projecting  bandial  eelU 
(a,  n),  upon  whioh  are 
borne  the  aterigmata 
(^)  i)>  generally  to  the 
number  of  four.  At  the 
tip  of  each  of  the  sterig- 
ma  is  formed  a  single  reproductive  body  (e,  e),  called  a 
iport.  By  means  of  the  gills,  pores,  or  teeth  the  hymen- 
ium is  vastly  increased,  so  that  the  number  of  spores  pro- 
duced by  a  single  toadstool  is  truly  immense.  How  the 
spores  just  described  are  produced  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  inquiry  among  botanists,  and  it  is  not  until  the  recent 
researches  of  Rees*of  Erlangen  and  Van  Tieghemf  of 
Paris  that  any  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject. 
According  to  these  observers,  the  antheridia  and  odgonia, 
corresponding  to  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  higher  plants, 
are  produced  on,  or  in,  the  ground  from  the  threads  of  the 
mycelium.  As  the  result  of  impregnation,  the  stipe  and 
pileuB,  and  finally  the  hymenium,  are  produced. 

The  mushroom,  A<jaricti8  campeetria,  ia  a  common  spe- 
cies of  the  Agarioini,  the  first  group  of  the  Hymenomyoetes 
(see  Fricai),  growing  almost  everywhere,  from  the  chilling 
atmosphere  of  Lapland  to  the  hot  climate  of  the  tropics, 
the  Japan  islands  on  the  E.  to  California  on  the  W.  It  ia 
the  famous  champignon  of  the  French,  pratiola  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  upwards  of  a  acore 
of  synonyms.  The  fleshy  pileus  is  white  in  the  young  ata^, 
becoming  of  a  yellowish-brown  when  mature.  It  usually 
grows  in  clusters  and  never  attains  a  great  size.  The  ring 
is  present  and  conspicuous.  Though  subject  to  many  va- 
riations, it  is  easily  recognized  by  its  fleshy  pileus,  solid 
atipe,  and  pink-oolored  gilla,  often  becoming  purple  with 
^ge.  It  is  the  most  generally  eaten  of  esculent  Fungi, 
though  in  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities  it  is  condemned 
as  poisonous,  and  its  place  is  filled  by  a  toadstool  which  the 
French  people  deem  unfit  for  food.  The  mushroom  ia  used 
to  a  great  extent  as  an  article  of  food  in  France,  and  espe- 
eially  in  Paris,  around  which  city  it  is  largely  cultivated ; 
old  deserted  mining-caves  have  l>een  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  and  many  miles  of  mushroom-beds  are  reached 
By  the  aid  of  ladders  and  lanterns.  They  are  usually 
found  in  the  wild  state  scattered  over  a  rich  meadow  or 

'Tnangural  IHaietlaHon  (ErlaOKon,  Dec.,  1874). 
titer  la  FtcandalioH  da  Saiidioi/ceitt  {Otmptes  Seaiui,  Feb.  8, 
1875), 


pasture  in  early  morning  after  a  warm  shower  In  the  night. 
The  mushroom  is  only  one  of  over  a  thousand  well-defined 
species  of  the  genus  Agnriciu,  at  least  one-fourth  of  which 
are  not  only  harmless,  but  well  worthy  the  time  and  care 
of  the  market-gardener.  Closely  related  to  the  muahroom 
is  A.  arvetitit,  popularly  called  "  meadow  mnshroom,"  from 
its  place  of  growth.  It  is  larger  than  A.  campentrie, 
stronger  in  fiavor,  and  less  esteemed.  From  its  size  and 
coarseness  it  has  in  England  reoeived  the  name  of  "  horae 
mushroom."  Specimens  are  mentioned  weighing  14  pounds. 
It  alao  sharea  with  Agarieua  gamboeiu  the  honorable  title 
of  "  St.  George's  mushroom,"  supposed  by  the  Hungarians, 
who  named  it  thus,  to  be  a  gift  of  that  noble  saint.  The 
two  apecies  are,  however,  quite  diatinct,  aa  A.  gambonu  is 
atout  and  fleshy,  grows  in  rings  in  early  spring,  with  the 
pileus  becoming  cracked  and  giving  out  a  strong  and  of- 
fensive odor.  It  has  gained  a  good  reputation  in  some 
parts  of  France,  bat  its  being  an  early  apecies  is  the  lead- 
ing element  of  popularity.  The  "  nail  fungus,"  A.  etcn- 
Untnt,  is  the  smallest  species  used  for  food.  The  pileus 
does  not  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  flat  and  clay- 
colored.  It  ia  found  in  fir  woods,  and  is  nsed  largely  in 
Vienna  as  a  flavor  for  sauces  under  the  name  of  Nagel- 
tthwamm.  One  of  the  most  poisonous  apeciea  of  the  genua 
ia  the  "  fly  agaric,"  A.  miucariu;  ao  named  because  the 
fnngus  is  often  steeped  and  the  solution  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  house-fly.  The  pileus  is  raised  upon  a 
long  stipe,  reaching  a  diameter  of  four  to  six  inches,  having 
its  brignt  red  surface  studded  with  large  white  protuber- 
ances. It  ia  attractive,  and  as  poisonous  as  it  is  Deautiful. 
In  Kamtohatka  it  is  highly  prized  for  its  poisonous  proper- 
ties, producing  as  it  does  in  tne  eater  a  peculiar  intoxication. 
The  fungus  is  gathered  and  dried,  and  when  a  native  wishes 
to  engage  in  a  debauch  he  boa  but  to  swallow  a  piece,  when 
in  a  few  hours  he  will  be  in  his  glory.  Very  closely  allied 
to  the  fly  agaric  ia  A.  aaareue,  though  not  poisonous  and 
very  excellent  for  food.  It  can  always  be  distinguished 
by  having  yellow  gills,  while  A.  intiecarius  has  them  of  a 
pure  doad  white.  The  genus  Coprinut  differs  from  Agari- 
eut  mainly  in  the  deliquescent  character  of  the  gills.  C. 
eomatut  is  the  leading  esculent  species,  and  commands  at- 
tention by  its  singular  and  graceful  form.  The  whole  surface 
is  delicate  and  silky,  the  cap  tinged  with  brown  at  the  top 
and  grayish  at  the  base,  soon  becoming  covered  with  scales. 
The  gills  are  very  close  together,  and  pass  in  Volor  from 
pink  to  brown.  These  plants  should  always  be  gathered 
twfore  they  begin  to  deliquesce.  In  the  genus  Cortinariiu 
the  veil  is  composed  of  arachnoid  threads  and  the  spores  are 
rusty.  The  edible  species  are  few  in  number.  In  Hi/gro- 
phorut  the  main  feature  is  the  waxy  character  of  the  hy- 
menium. There  are  three  species  of  culinary  importance, 
the  best  being  the  small  pure  white  H.  virginent.  It  is 
common,  and,  like  the  brown  H.  pratentit,  is  found  in  open 
pastures.  The  members  of  the  genus  Laetaritu  are  distin- 
guished by  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  from  them  when 
bruised.  L.  delicionu  haa  the  orange-colored  pilous  marked 
with  zones  of  a  darker  color.  The  milk  is  at  flrst  yellow, 
soon  turning  green.  This  species  deserves  the  name  deli- 
eiotu,  aa  it  ia  sought  for  and  highly  prized  by  all  lovers  of 
edible  Fungi.  Rne»ula  emetiea,  as  its  namo  would  indicate, 
acts  as  an  ometio  to  most  persons,  though  a  few  can  eat  it 
with  impunity.  It  should  be  avoided,  and  may  be  diatin- 
guished  by  its  rosy  pileus,  brittle  gills,  and  white  stipe 
dotted  with  red  spots.  The  genus  Cantharaltite  has  thick 
branched  gills,  with  edges  blunt  and  roundish.  C.  cibariut 
is  the  beautiful  little  yellow  chanterelle  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  French.  It  ia  eaaily  distinguished  by  its  bright 
golden-yellow  color,  and  odor  much  resembling  ripe  apri- 
cots. In  3faratiniK«  the  species  are  characterized  by  having 
a  dry  hymenium,  folds  thick  and  tough  and  acnto  at  the 
edge.  The  apecies  are  generally  quite  small.  M.  oreade; 
from  its  peculiarity  of  growing  in  circles,  and  the  early 
Buperstitious  belief  that  these  rings  had  some  connection 
with  elfs  and  goblins,  has  long  been  known  as  the  "  fairy- 
ring  fungus."  Those  rings  are  now  known  to  be  formed  by 
the  spreading  out  in  all  directions  of  a  cluster  of  these 
plants,  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nourishment 
directly  beneath.  It  is  a  very  small  and  common  species, 
and  has  gained  a  good  reputation  among  mushroom-eaters 
as  furnishing  a  delicate  dish. 

In  the  second  group  of  the  Hymenomyoetea,  Polyporei, 
the  gills  of  the  Agancini  are  replaced  by  poret  or  tubes. 
The  genus  Boletus  has  the  pores  easily  separated,  and  fur- 
nishes a  number  of  esculent  species,  of  whioh  11.  edulit  is 
the  most  important.  The  pileua  is  smooth  and  brown,  with 
the  tubes  at  first  yellow,  becoming  green  by  age.  The 
reticulation  of  the  stem  is  one  of  tho  leading  characteristics 
of  the  specios.  It  is  on  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  and  often 
attains  the  dimensions  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  across  the 
pileus.  Tho  Italians  string  ond  dry  it  for  winter  use.  j. 
Some  prefer  to  this  the  JB.  mititalit,  which  ia  an  early  au^Q  K . 
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mer  epeoies.  B.  bovintu  is  a  gregarions  speeiefl,  growing 
in  fir  woods,  and  much  sought  for  ai  an  article  of  food. 
The  pilens  ia  reddish-gray,  sometimes  tinged  with  purple, 
and  the  angolar  tubes  are  of  a  grajish-yellow,  beoommg 
rusty-brown.  B,  luridtu  is  sometimes  eaten  without  harm, 
but  should  not  rank  among  the  foremost  esculent  species. 
It  is  common  in  woods  in  summer,  with  a  pileus  three  to 
six  inches  broad,  and  varying  in  oolor  from  a  brick-red  to 
brown.  The  flesh  is  at  first  yellow,  changing  to  blue.  The 
genus  as  a  whole  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  the  species  sbonld 
be  well  understood  before  being  used  for  food.  In  the 
genus  Polyponu  the  pores  are  not  easily  separated,  and 
many  of  them  are  without  stems.  A  few  species  are  of 
worth  as  articles  of  diet.  P.  giganteiu  and  P.  intylmeeoiu 
are  of  very  large  size,  sometimes  a  single  individual  weigh- 
ing  40  pounds.  They  both,  like  many  other  species  of  the 
genns,  grow  upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  In  gatoering  them 
for  food  it  is  best  to  select  the  younger  species,  and  use 
only  the  inner  portion.  P.  /omcntariut  is  touch-wood  or 
"  punk,"  and  grows  to  a  great  extent  on  the  trunks  of  dead 
and  decaying  trees.  The  property  of  its  being  luminous 
in  the  dark  has  long  been  Known,  and  is  often  the  subject 
of  much  wonder  to  the  young.  Amadou  or  German  tinder 
is  a  commercial  product  from  this  and  several  other  species 
of  Potyporut,  It  consists  of  slices  of  the  plant  beaten  ont 
in  thin  strips  and  saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  It  is  used  as  a  rapid  and  easy  means  of  starting 
a  fire.  The  last  genus  of  Polyporei  is  FittiUina,  charac- 
terized by  having  the  bymeninm  inferior  and  a  papellated 
surface  when  young,  which  changes  into  tubes  bearing  the 
spores.  F.  hepaticn,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
liver,  is  fleshy  and  juicy,  and  very  appropriately  bears  the 
oommon  name  of  beefsteak  fungus.  It  assumes  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  from  that  of  a  strawberry  to  that  of  a 
tongue.  When  cut  it  resembles  a  beet-root.  It  grows  upon 
trunks  of  trees  throughout  the  summer,  and  is  eagerly 
sought  for  and  greatly  relished  by  all  who  know  its  fine 
qualities. 

The  third  group  of  the  Hymenomycetes  is  termed 
Hydnei,  in  which  the  leading  characteristic  is  the  nome- 
rous  projecting  spines  or  teeth,  over  the  surface  of  which 
the  hymenium  is  spread.  The  most  common  edible  species 
is  Hydnum  repandim,  found  in  woods  and  shady  places. 
The  pilens  is  fleshy,  regular,  and  red-lobed  or  undulated, 
■pines  pale-yellow,  stem  two  inches  long.  When  raw  it 
has  a  peppery  taste  and  the  odor  of  horse-radish.  Less 
common,  H.  coralloida  in  its  young  state  much  resembles 
a  cauliflower,  because  of  its  peculiar  branching.  It  is  a 
tree-inhabiting  plant,  and  esculent,  though  quite  rare.  H, 
eapni-MtdiuK,  as  its  name  would  suggest,  has  the  branoh- 
ing  top  of  the  one  just  mentioned.  Among  others  used  for 
food  are  H.  Bubtquamoaum  and  H.  ni/efcens.  The  members 
of  the  group  Clavariei  are  easily  recognized  by  being  olub- 
sbaped,  flesby,  and  branching.  Among  these  are  found  a 
number  of  edible  species.  The  most  beautiful  colored  spe- 
cies is  Clavaria  amethyatina.  It  is  of  a  fine  violet  eolor, 
and  is  seldom  found  in  large  quantities.  Dr.  Curtis  enu- 
merates thirteen  species  of  Clavaria  eaten  in  Carolina,  but 
they  are  generally  little  known.  In  the  group  TremoUini, 
or  the  gelatinous  Fungi,  only  one  species  has  received  much 
attention  as  an  article  of  food — ^viz.  the  curious  "Jew's 
ear,'*  Jlinieola  auricula-Jndm.  It  gets  its  name  from  its 
strong  resemblance  to  the  human  ear.  This  species  is  col- 
lected in  large  quantities  in  Tahiti  and  shipped  in  a  dried 
state  to  China,  where  it  is  used  for  soup. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  an  article  on  mushrooms 
rules  will  be  laid  down  for  distinguishing  esculent  from 
poisonous  species.  There  are  no  short  and  simple  rules 
that  may  be  taken  as  infallible  guides  here,  any  more  than 
in  the  higher  plants.  If  any  rules  are  given,  tbey  oan 
only  be  of  a  general  character,  having  some  exceptions. 
By  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  ground  it  might  bo  said 
in  a  general  way:  1st,  aioid  bright  colon:  this  would 
throw  ont  the  highly-prized  chanterelle  of  the  French  and 
several  other  species;  2d,  avoid  thote  that  change  eolor 
tohen  cut  or  broken;  3d,  avoid  thoge  with  a  milky  juice  {Lae- 
taritu  deliciotiu  has  a  milky  juice,  and  is  still  delicious) ; 
4th,  those  that  deliqueece  ehould  be  avoided;  the  Coprinm 
eomalue  is  a  grand  exception  to  this  rule.  The  safest  of 
all  rules  is,  never  to  use  a  fungus  about  which  there  is  any 
donbt  j  this  will  require  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  at 
least  a  few  of  the  edible  species,  which  will  take  no  more 
time  than  to  become  familiar  with  the  same  number  of 
shrubs  or  trees.  Care  should  also  be  exercised  to  gather 
only  the  fresh  plants,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  a  long  time  before  being  eaten.  Climate  and  the 
seasons  seem  to  exert  an  influence  over  Fungi  as  regards 
their  edible  qualities.  A  much  larger  per  cent,  of  the 
spring  species  are  edible  than  those  of  autumn. 

Most  Fungi  require  for  their  best  development  a  moist 
atmosphere,  with  the  ezolnsion  of  bright  sunlight.    The 


oommon  and  most  suooessfnl  method  of  cultivating  the 
mushroom  and  edible  toadstools  is  to  mix  fresh  horsednng 
with  loam  in  such  proportions  as  to  prevent  too  violent 
fermentation,  when  it  is  put  in  long  narrow  beds  of  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  in  height  in  the  centre,  into  whiah  the 
mycelium  or  spawn  is  placed,  and  the  whole  coated  over 
with  a  layer  of  loam.  These  beds  are  usually  protected 
from  the  light  and  drying  influence  of  the  sun  by  low  sheds, 
having  the  roofs  thatched  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation 
of  moisture.  A  covering  of  hay  or  straw  is  often  placed 
directly  upon  the  beds.  (For  extended  information  on  this 
subject  the  reader  oan  oonsult  Robinson  On  ifutkroom- 
Culture  (London,  18T0) ;  Cuthill  On  the  Culture  of  the 
Muehroom  (1861).  A  few  of  the  more  important  works 
are :  A  hbildnngen  und  Beechreibungen  der  SehwUmmefKrojah- 
holz  (Prag,  1831) ;  Traitt  eur  lee  Ghampignont  comeeliblet, 
C.  H.  Persoon  (Paris,  1818) ;  Hitt.  et  Deter,  det  Champignoni 
alimentairee  el  venfneux,  F.  S.  Cordier  (Paris,  1836) :  Trta- 
tite  on  the  Eicnlent  Fungueee  of  England,  Dr.  Badham  (Iion- 
don,  1863);  British  Fungi,  M.  C.  Cooke;  Jlluttratiotu  of 
Britith  Mycology,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Hussey  (London,  1855); 
leotmgraphie  dee  Ohampigtume,  J.  J.  Paulet  ( Paris,  1855).) 

W.  G.  Paru)w. 

Mn'flic  [Lat.  mueica  ;  Fr.  mueique],  a  snocession  or  com- 
bination of  sounds  arranged  with  such  connection  and 
mutual  relation  as  to  express  to  the  ear  some  distinct  form 
or  train  of  thought,  and  awaken  certain  corresponding 
emotions.  Sounds  when  thus  regulated  affect  the  mind 
through  the  ear,  as  painting  and  sculpture  under  similar 
oonditions  affect  it  tnrongh  the  eye.  The  latter,  however, 
deal  with  tangible  objects,  or  with  ideas  formed  from  ma- 
terial types  and  their  attributes,  while  the  agency  of  music 
Is  limited  to  certain  relations  existing  between  sounds, 
Tftrionely  ordered  and  combined,  and  the  inward  springs 
of  emotion.  In  all  time  past,  and  even  among  the  rudest 
tribes  and  nations,  we  find  traces  of  effort  to  make  both 
the  eye  and  the  ear  subservient  to  the  stirring  up  of  pleas- 
urable or  other  feelings.  To  some  such  impulse  it  is  most 
natnntl  to  refer  not  only  the  production  of  the  rongh  draw- 
ings, ehiselings,  and  carvings  often  found  among  tribes 
and  nations  of  barbarians,  but  also  the  varied  and  perse- 
vering attempts  of  the  same  untutored  races  to  find  grati- 
flcation  for  the  ear  amid  the  din  and  clang  of  their  imper- 
fect musical  instruments.  The  results  in  both  eases  oonid 
not  be  otherwise  than  strange  in  their  oonoeption  and  often 
marvellous  in  their  ngliness.  From  this  state  of  primitive 
rudeness  the  progress  of  the  finer  arts  to  higher  stages  of 
cultivation  was  not  equally  rapid.  All  historical  records, 
and  the  still  existing  monuments  and  relios  of  antiquity, 
bear  evidenoe  that  architecture,  painting,  and  lealptttre 
gradually  rose  to  perfection,  while  music  still  remained  a 
subject  of  dark  and  confused  speculation.  For  long  ages, 
and  even  through  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  ancient 
civilization  and  intellectual  splendor,  it  was  the  fate  of 
music  to  be  an  enigma  defying  all  solution ;  and  we  r«ad 
of  no  master-minds  springing  up  to  reveal  its  long-hidden 
beauties  or  to  disoover  and  systematize  its  real  principles 
till  near  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  music  of  the 
present  day,  both  as  a  science  and  an  art,  is  therefore  a 
growth  of  the  last  three  or  four  centuries :  and  (with  a 
rapidity  equalled  only  by  the  rise  and  advance  of  Qothie 
architecture)  it  has  already  reached  so  high  a  stage  of  de- 
velopment as  seemingly  to  leave  little  room  for  further  dis- 
covery, either  in  its  scientific,  ereative,  or  praetieal  and 
mechanical  departments. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  purposed  to  give  in  a  brief 
and  simple  manner  a  general  view  or  outline  of  the  musical 
system  as  now  ordinarily  understood  and  received ;  and 
as  it  is  presumed  that  the  reader  already  possesses  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  music,  it  will  be  the  less  nocessarr 
to  enter  into  details  on  Notation,  Scale,  Mode,  and  other 
preliminary  matters,  concerning  which  full  information 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads  in  the  present 
work.  To  several  other  articles  the  reader  will  at  times  be 
referred  as  supplementary  to  points  necessarily  stated  with 
brevity  in  the  present  article. 

Sounds  may  conveniently  be  regarded  as  either  musical  or 
unmusical.  This  distinction  is  irrespective  of  their  several 
qualities  as  loud  or  soft,  harsh  or  smooth,  etc. ;  for  oertain 
sounds  whieh  are  essentially  musical  may  nevertheless  be 
painful  to  the  ear,  while,  on  the  contrary,  others  which  are 
strictly  unmusical  may  have  no  such  nnplaasant  effect. 
The  radical  peculiarity  or  mark  of  a  musical  sound  is  that 
it  possesses  a  definite  pitch  (or  intelligible  grade  of  aoute- 
ness),  arising  from  the  number,  equality,  and  permanance 
of  the  vibrations  given  forth  by  the  body  from  which  the 
sound  proceeds.  The  pitch  (t.  e.  the  degree  of  aontenesa 
or  gravity)  of  any  such  sound  is  dependent  on  the  rapidity 
of  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  sonorous  body.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  string  or  the  oolnmn  of  air  in  a  pipe  giving 
the  sound  represented  by  C  0  C  C  will  make  32  ribntions 
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In  «  leoond  of  time ;  for  the  ootare  above — ^rli.  C  C  C — the 
Tibratioas  will  be  84,  or  doable  the  original  number;  for 
C  G  the  vibrations  are  qnadrnpled  in  rapidity,  being  12S 
in  a  aeeond ;  and  so  on  for  the  still  higher  ootaves.  These 
Tarions  ootave  sounds  differ  from  oaeh  other  only  in  their 
relative  aouteness,  jnst  as  the  letters  A,  A,  A  differ  only  in 
point  of  site.  The  intermediate  sounds  passed  over  in 
rising  from  one  C  to  another  have  also  their  proportionate 
rates  of  vibration ;  and  when  theoretically  oonsiaered  such 
intermediate  sounds  may  be  almost  infinite  in  number. 
But  for  praotiesl  purposes  the  system  of  mnsio  is  founded 
on  a  select  number  oi  these  possible  mnsioal  sounds,  form- 
ing a  scale  or  series ;  and  it  is  found,  both  by  experiment 
and  by  a  certain  demand  of  the  human  ear,  that  the  de- 
grees or  intervals  thus  selected  must  follow  each  other  in 
a  certain  onler,  number,  and  inequality  of  distance  to  fit 
them  for  musical  use.  These  intervals,  counting  upward 
from  a  root  or  starting-point,  are  known  as  the.  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  and  they  are  oom- 
monly  ascertained  by  dividing  a  sounding  string  into 
one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  etc.  of  its  length,  thus 
gaining  all  the  sounds  necessary  for  the  filling  up  of  the 
octave.  (In  the  article  Moxochord  this  process  is  described 
at  some  length,  with  observations  on  a  few  difficulties  which 
arise  in  the  formation  of  the  scale  by  this  method.)  The 
notea  or  sounds  thus  obtained  are  named  after  the  first 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  letters  being  repeated  for 
each  Buoeesslve  octave.  In  Ex.  I  an  ootave  of  this  scale 
(called  the  diatonit  seale)  is  represented  according  to  the 
order  in  which  the  large  and  small  intervals  stand  to  each 
other : 

Ex.1. 
1               2               a4              S               6               78 
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Here  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  compass  of  the  ootave 
there  are  five  whole  degrees  or  "  tones,"  and  two  half  de- 
grees or  "  semitones,"  and  that  in  a  series  oommenoing  on  C 
these  two  semitones  fall  between  the  third  and  fourth  and 
the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  in  the  space  from  the  first  to  the  third  degree  two 
whole  tones  are  comprised,  making  a  "  major  "  or  greater 
third.  All  music  written  on  a  scale  thus  constructed  is 
said  to  be  in  the  major  mode;  and  no  similar  scale  can  bo 
formed  from  the  notes  in  their  common  order  by  commen- 
cing elsewhere  than  on  C.  But  another  series  of  notes 
equally  well  fitted  for  the  expression  of  musical  ideas  may 
be  obtained  by  commencing  on  A  instead  of  C  In  this 
the  positions  of  the  tones  and  semitones  are  widely  differ- 
ent, as  shown  in  Ex.  2 : 

Ex.  2. 
1                IS                4                St                7                8 
J I         I ! I        I I I 
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Here  the  semitones  are  f^m  the  seeond  to  the  third  and 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth.  This  kind  of  scale  constitutes 
the  minor  mode,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  the  notes  it 
can  commence  only  on  A.  The  minor  mode  is  leas  perfect 
than  the  major,  as  the  whole  tone  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  in  the  aeeending  scale  is  offensive  to  the  ear,  and 
needs  to  be  raised  one  semitone  higher.  But  in  doing  this 
it  becomes  necessary  to  elevate  the  sixth  also.  This  sub-  ] 
ject  of  the  modes,  with  special  reference  to  these  peculiar- 
ities of  the  minor,  is  illustrated  in  the  article  Mode,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Thus  far  we  have  noticed  only  the  diatonic  scale,  which 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  tones  and  semitones  in  the  order 
described.  But  as  each  whole  tone  in  this  scale  admits  of 
division  into  two  semitones,  we  obtain  by  such  a  division 
another  form  of  scale  (called  the  chromatic),  consisting  of 
a  complete  series  of  twelve  semitonic  intervals  in  the  com- 
pass of  the  octave.  The  chromatic  scale  may  be  variously 
written,  either  by  the  use  of  fiats  or  sharps.  These  two 
scales  (the  diatonic  and  chromatic)  furnish  all  the  material 
from  which  modern  music  is  constructed.  However  varied, 
discursive,  or  even  capricious,  a  composition  may  be,  either 
in  melody  or  harmony,  all  its  tonal  degrees  are  derived  from 
the  simple  elements  of  one  or  other  of  these  scales.  It  re- 
mains here  to  be  noted  that  before  the  rise  of  the  modem 
system  of  music  several  other  "  modes,"  different  from  the 
major  and  minor,  were  in  common  use.  The  ancient  Greeks 
recognized  three  genera  of  scales  and  intervals — vis.  the 
diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic,  the  last  con- 
sisting of  quarter  tones.  Of  these  genera,  however,  the 
diatonio  alone  appears  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  all  the 
music  in  actual  use,  or  which  was  capable  of  being  con- 
ceived and  performed  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  of 
intonation.  (For  a  more  extended  view  of  the  formation 
and  characteristics  of  the  ancient  scales  the  onrioos  reader 
Is  referred  to  the  article  Modes,  Ecclesiastical.) 

The  term  "  interval "  is  used  to  denote  the  distanoe  of 


one  sound  or  note  from  another  as  reckoned  by  the  degrees 
of  the  diatonio  scale.     Counting  upward  from  any  given 
degree,  the  intervals  and  their  names  are  as  represented  in 
Bx.  3: 
Ex.  S.    1st       20.     td.     4th.     Sth.     6tb.     7th.     8th. 


Simple  intervals  are  those  whioh  lie  within  the  compass 
of  one  ootave,  as  those  in  the  example.  Compound  inter- 
vals are  those  whioh  reach  beyond  tne  limits  of  an  octave, 
as  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  etc.  On  the  diatonic-chromatic 
scale  the  interval  of  a  semitone  admits  of  the  distinction 
of  major  or  diatonic,  and  minor  or  ohromatio.  The  major 
semitone  is  that  which  involves  two  different  degrees  of 
the  scale,  as  B,  C  or  E,  F ;  but  the  minor  semitone  has  both 
of  its  terms  on  the  same  degree,  as  C,  Gt,  or  B,  SIf.  Each 
of  the  other  intervals  may  be  various  in  the  number  of 
tones  and  semitones  comprised  in  it.  Thus,  a  second  may 
be  either  major,  minor,  or  augmented,  and  a  sixth  may  be 
similarly  varied,  and  also  diminished,  though  the  notes 
representing  them  remain  on  the  same  degrees.  These 
differences  are  created  by  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  terms  of  those  intervals  by  the  occurrence  of  sharps 
or  flats.  In  illustration  of  this  see  at  a  in  Ex.  4  the  m^or, 
minor,  and  augmented  seeond ;  and  at  b,  the  major,  minor, 
diminished,  and  augmented  sixth: 
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On  examining  the  eonlenle  of  these  several  intervals  it  will 
be  found  that  the  minor  is  one  semitone  less  than  the  m^jor, 
the  diminished  one  semitone  less  than  the  minor,  and  the 
augmented  one  semitone  greater  than  the  major;  in  other 
words,  the  mi^or  sixth  contains  nine  semitones,  the  minor 
contains  eight,  the  diminished  only  seven,  and  the  aug- 
mented ten.  Though  all  the  intervals  may  thus  be  subject 
to  modification,  and  may  be  viewed  in  several  aspects,  yet 
the  unison,  octave,  fifth  (and  the  fourth  as  the  inversion  or 
complement  of  the  fifth)  are  those  alone  which  are  called 
"  perfect,"  because  they  are  producible  on  the  scale  in  only 
one  form,  as  C  C,  D  D,  etc.,  or  C  —  G,  D  —  A,  etc.  The  only 
exception  is  the  imperfect  fifth,  B  —  F,  which,  however,  is 
treated  as  perfect  in  the  progressions  of  the  minor  scale, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  In  the  article  Interval,  at  Ex. 
3,  all  the  intervals  of  the  octave  (including  also  the  ninth), 
as  now  in  use,  with  their  several  names,  are  given  in  their 
proper  order  and  relations ;  a  reference  to  which  will  save 
repetition. 

Certain  names  are  also  given  to  the  intervals  within  the 
octave,  to  indicate  their  relations  to  the  root,  prime,  or  key- 
note. Thus,  the  keynote  itself  is  called  the  (oiiiV,-  the  fifth 
above  is  the  dominant ;  and  the  third  midway  between  these 
is  the  mediant.  Similarly,  the  fifth  below  the  tonic  is  the 
euhdnminant,  and  the  third  between  it  and  the  tonic  is  the 
eiibmediant  J  the  note  immediately  above  the  tonic  is  called 
the  euper-tonic,  and  the  interval  directly  below  the  tonic  is 
the  ni6-ronic  or  leading-note.  Intervals  are  also  classified 
as  consonant  and  dissonant,  fundamental  and  inverted, 
etc. ;  these  distinctions  will  also  be  found  explained  in  the 
article  Interval. 

The  intervals  just  enumerated  are  the  elements  of  all 
musical  compositions.  AVhen  arranged  in  a  continuous 
series  of  single  sounds,  selected  and  properly  linked  to- 
gether, the  composition  so  made  is  called  a  melody,  and 
the  union  of  two  or  more  melodies  in  simultaneous  utter- 
ance is  called  harmony.  The  subject  of  Mklodv  the  reader 
will  find  already  discussed  in  this  work  under  its  appro- 
priate head,  and  attention  will  now  be  given  to  that  far 
more  intricate  and  extensive  branch  of  the  science  which 
relates  to  harmony.  The  great  primal  maxim  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  modern  structure  of  harmony  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  an  able  writer  of  the  German  school:  "All 
mnsical  harmony  arises  from  two  chorde,  called  the  funda- 
mental concord  and  the  fundamental  dieeord,  and  from  the 
different  uses  that  can  be  made  of  them  by  I'nrerrion,  em- 
peneion,  anticipation,  and  traneition.  And  all  musical  har- 
mony, even  the  most  oomplioated,  if  only  regular,  is  re- 
ducible to  the  said  two  chorde,  the  fundamental  note  of 
which  is  called  the  fundamental  bate."  These  two  chords 
are  the  triad  and  the  chord  of  the  eeventh,  of  eaeh  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  From  these  also  spring  certain 
accidental  and  "anomalous"  chords,  easily  remembered, 
of  which  due  notice  will  be  taken  in  their  proper  places. 
Any  of  these  obords  may  be  used  in  a  complete  or  an  in- 
complete form ;  t.  e.  with  all  their  terms  or  intervals  ex- 
pressed, or  with  one  or  more  omitted.    The  triad,  whioh 
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ire  are  now  to  consider,  is  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  two 
fundamental  chords.  It  consists  of  a  bass,  with  its  third 
and  fifth,  and  maybe  major,  minor,  or  diminished;  the 
first  having  a  major  third,  the  second  a  minor  third,  and 
the  last  a  minor  third  with  a  diminished  fifth.  These  three 
triads  are  shown  in  Ex.  5 : 
Ex.  S.  M^jor.  Minor.  Diminished. 
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A  triad  may  be  bnilt  on  each  of  the  natural  degrees  of  the 
scale ;  and  on  experiment  it  wilt  be  seen  that  three  of  these 
triads  are  major,  three  are  minor,  and  the  remaining  one 
is  the  diminished  triad.     (See  Ex.  6.) 

Ex.  6.— MiO.     MIn.     Mln.     M^.     MaJ.     Mln.     Dim.    (Sra.) 
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In  this  normal  or  original  form  of  the  triad  the  lowest 
note  or  term  is  the  root  or  "  fundamental  bass ;"  and  so 
long  as  this  lowest  term  remains  unchanged  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifi'erence  whether  the  other  terms  (the  third  and  fifth) 
stand  in  close  or  dispersed  relation  to  it.  One  or  more  of 
the  intervals  of  a  triad  may  also  be  doubled  (either  on  the 
unison  or  the  octave),  or  in  certain  oases  one  of  the  terms 
may  bo  omitted,  as  already  stated.  An  illustration  of  all 
this,  taken  from  Kollmann,  may  be  seen  in  Ex.  7,  where  at  a 
the  octave  of  the  root  is  omitted  and  the  third  doubled ;  at 
b  the  octave  is  omitted  and  the  fifth  doubled ;  at  e  the  fifth 
is  omitted  and  the  third  doubled;  and  at  d  the  fifth  is 
omitted  and  the  octave  doubled : 
Ex.7.  abed 


$ 


It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  composition  all  these 
forms  are  equally  good;  and  they  are  here  adduced  merely 
to  show  what  changes  may  take  place  among  the  upper  in- 
tervals of  the  triad  while  the  fundamental  bass  remains 
the  same.  When  the  root  or  fundamental  bass  is  no  longer 
the  lotcett  term  of  a  chord,  but  one  of  the*highor  terms  is 
substituted  for  it,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  inverted;  and  there 
can  be  as  many  inversions  of  a  chord  as  there  arc  intervals 
to  change  places  with  the  bass.  As  a  triad  consists  of  two 
such  intervals  besides  the  root — vis.  a  third  and  a  fifth — it 
follows  that  it  is  capable  of  two  inversions.  (See  Ijjversioh.) 
The  first  inversion  of  the  major,  minor,  and  diminished 
triads  (in  which  the  original  third  becomes  the  bass)  may 
be  seen  at  b,  b,  b  in  Ex.  8,  with  their  respective  funda- 
mental forms  prefixed  at  a,  a,  a  : 

Ex.  8.  MiOor.  Minor.  Diminished. 

a  b  a  b  a  b 


=«= 


As  the  triad  originally  consisted  of  a  bass,  third,  and  fifth, 
it  assumes  in  this  inversion  the  form  of  a  bass,  third,  and 
sixth.  Hence  it  is  represented  by  the  figures  g  or  6.  In 
the  second  inversion,  the  original  fifth  becomes  the  baes, 
while  the  former  third  makes  tho  interval  of  a  sixth,  and 
the  octave  of  the  fundamental  stands  between  them  as  a 
fourth,  as  in  Ex.  9,  at  b,  b,  b : 


Ex.9. 


M^Jor. 


Minor. 
a  b 


The  triad  thus  inverted  is  indicated  by  the  figures  J.  In- 
versions are  not  to  be  confounded,  as  we  have  said,  with 
mere  "  changes  of  position  "  among  tho  upper  parts  of  a 
chord.     These  changes,  however  various,  do  not  aflfect  the 


real  natare  and  quality  of  a  chord,  or  Its  standing  in  rela- 
tion to  its  fundamental  bass.  But  an  invertion  involves  a 
radical  change  of  that  relation,  and  is  productive  of  new 
and  often  far  richer  eflfects  than  those  ordinarily  attending 
the  uninverted  chord.  Hence,  the  large  number  of  in- 
verted chords  in  all  compositions  which  rise  above  the  rank 
of  the  simple  choral  or  the  plain  eocleaiastical  chant.  In- 
verted triads  have  also  a  property — somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh— of  suggesting  to  the 
mind  an  idea  of  progre»$  or  oontinuanoe ;  and  this  often- 
times with  such  definiteness  as  to  lead  tho  hearer  {o  anti- 
cipate, in  a  measure,  the  course  of  the  ensuing  progression, 
and  to  keep  his  thoughts  in  a  sort  of  protracted  suspense 
till  the  harmony  brings  the  ear  into  repose  on  some  expected 
turn  or  cadence.  Impreuions  of  this  kind  are  not  usually 
excited  by  triads  in  their  original  form,  as  ea«h  nek  triad 
has  in  itself  a  certain  element  of  finality  or  conclusiveness, 
which  either  disappears  or  is  not  sensibly  felt  when  the 
chord  is  inverted. 

Besides  the  three  /undanunlal  triads,  there  are  several 
others  which  are  termed  "  anomalous,"  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.  Among  these  is  the  auginented 
triad,  which  has  a  major  third  and  an  augmented  fifth. 
This  augmentation  is  effected  by  an  accidental  sharp  or  its 
equivalent;  and  therefore,  as  ihit  term  of  the  chord  is  for- 
eign to  the  diatonic  scale,  the  real  origin  and  nature  of  the 
augmented  triad  admit  of  a  ready  explanation.  "  This 
triad,"  says  a  writer,  "is  nothing  else  than  the  real  perfect 
major  triad,  with  a  transient  semitone  added  by  anticipa- 
tion to  the  perfect  fifth  to  render  its  progression  to  the  note 
above  it  more  conspicuous."  On  this  theory  the  augmented 
triads  at  a,  b,  c,  and  d  in  Ex,  10  will  appear  as  mere  pro- 
longations of  the  transient  semitones  added  to  the  fifths,  as 
shown  at  e,/,  g,  and  h : 

Ex.  10.  a  e 


In  this  triad  the  elevated  fifth  becomes  a  "  leading-note  " 
to  tho  succeeding  chord,  and  therefore  always  aeceudn,  as 
in  the  example.  (See  Leadiks-Note.)  The  second  of  the 
anomalous  triads  is  that  which  consists  of  a  bass  with  a 
major  third  and  diminished  fifth.  This  is  a  modification 
of  the  imperfect  or  diminished  triad,  by  the  accidental  ele- 
vation of  its  third  from  minor  to  major.  (See  tliis  chord 
with  its  two  inversions  at  a,  b,  c  in  Ex.  II.) 

Ex.  n.  a  b  e 


The  progression  of  this  altered  third  is  always  mtcard,  and 
it  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  transient  "help-note," 
as  shown  in  Ex.  12 : 


Ex.12. 


The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  another  anomalous 
triad,  formed  by  the  contrary  process  of  dtprating  or  flat- 
tening the  third  in  the  diminished  triad.  This  chord  (like 
tho  above)  belongs  to  the  minor  mode,  and  its  inversions 
resemble  the  "extreme  sharp  sixth"  both  in  appearance 
and  progression.  Its  original  form  and  two  iqversii^s^ie 
given  at  o,  b,  c  in  Ex.  13 :  Uigitized  by  "^  '^ 
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The  derivation  ef  this  chord  from  mere  transient  or  pus- 
iiig  notes  will  i^pear  from  an  inspection  of  Sx.  14 : 


Ex.14. 


In  all  these  "anomalous"  triads  the  altered  notes  (which 
eonstitote  their  peculiarities)  may  he  restored  to  their  orig- 
inal form  bj  omitting  the  accidentals,  without  producing 
any  essential  change  of  the  harmony. 

From  this  review  of  the  triad  we  now  proceed  to  the 
ekord  nf  ikt  tvenlh.  This  is  formed  by  adding  a  third  to 
the  triad,  thus  making  it  a  chord  of  four  parts  or  terms — 
Tis.  a  bass,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh.  As  each  degree  of 
the  diatonic  scale  may  be  the  basis  of  a  triad  (see  Ex.  6), 
so  by  the  addition  of  a  third  to  each  triad  we  obtain  an  equal 
number  of  chords  of  the  serenth,  as  will  appear  from  Ex. 
15: 


Ex.15. 


As  all  these  are  composed  of  major  and  minor  thirds  vari- 
ously combined — several  of  them  also  being  identical  in 
structure — wo  may  classify  them  thus:  (1)  that  with  a 
major  triad  and  minor  seventh — vis.  O ;  (2)  those  with  a 
minor  triad  and  minor  seventh — viz.  D,  E,  and  A;  (3) 
that  with  a  diminished  triad  and  minor  seventh — vis.  B ; 
and  (4)  those  with  a  major  triad  and  msjor  seventh — vis. 
C  and  F.  From  the  ordinary  degrees  of  the  scale  we  have 
thus  four  different  forms  of  this  chord,  which  for  conve- 
nience' sake  may  he  referred  to  as  the  sevenths  on  0,A,B, 
and  C.  These  four  kinds  of  sevenths  are  called  funda- 
mrn(a2,  but  the  most  important  is  that  founded  on  the  dom- 
inant of  the  key  or  tonio,  as  it  is  not  only  the  most  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear,  but  also  the  chief  agency  in  the  formation 
of  cadences  and  in  digressions  from  one  key  to  another. 
All  the  fundamental  sevenths  are,  for  the  most  part,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rntes  and  are  capable  of  the  same  inver- 
sions, which  are  three  in  number.  (The  diminiihed  seventh 
has  not  here  been  mentioned,  as  IVom  its  very  peculiar 
form  and  character  it  is  reserved  for  treatment  elsewhere.) 
Tn  the  three  inveraiona  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  the 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  became  successively  the  bass,  and 
the  other  parts  (including  the  octave  of  the  root)  will  stand 
to  the  new  bass  in  the  order  (1st)  of  a  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth ;  (2d)  a  third,  fourth,  and  sixth ;  and  (3d)  a  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth,  as  in  Ex.  16,  where  a  is  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  chord,  6  the  first  inversion,  c  the  second, 
and  d  the  third : 

Ex.16. 


When  represented  by  figures,  the  first  inversion  is  known 
as  the  "^chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth :"  the  second,  the 
"chord  of  the  third  and  fourth ;"  and  the  third,  the  "  chord 
of  the  second ;"  these  names  being  derived  from  the  new 
positions  assumed  by  tho  intervals  of  the  chord  under  its 
several  inversions.  (See  Fioured  Bass.)  The  above  ex- 
ample is  given  in  "close"  harmony  to  show  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  changes  made  by  inversion.  But  in  each 
inversion  the  upper  parts  may  be  "  dispersed,"  or  taken  at 
greater  distances  from  the  baas,  without  in  any  way  affeot- 
faig  the  nature  of  the  inversion  itself.     (See  Ex.  17.) 


Ex.  17.— 1st  Inv. 


2dlnv. 


Sdlnv. 


The  "  anomalous  "  chords  of  the  seventh  are  (1st)  thatoon- 
sisting  of  a  mijor  third  and  seventh,  with  an  augmented 
fifth ;  for  instance,  C,  £,  (it,  and  B.  By  referring  to  what 
has  already  been  said  of  the  augmented  triad,  the  origin 
of  this  chord  will  be  perceived.  It  is  simply  one  of  the 
four  fundamental  sevenths,  with  the  fifth  transiently  raised 
as  a  passing  note.  (See  the  chord  itself  at  a  in  Ex.  18,  and 
its  explanation  at  b.) 

Ex.18. 


(2d)  Sevenths  may  also  be  added  to  the  two  other  irregular 
triads  noted  in  Exs.  11  and  13;  and  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  fifths  in  such  chords  by  an  accidental  is  to 
bo  viewed  as  a  ti'ansient  change  not  aflfecting  the  funda- 
mental and  permanent  elements  of  the  chord. — Besides  the 
triads  and  the  chords  of  the  seventh  there  are  three  other 
combinations  yet  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  their  frequent 
occurrence  and  the  difi*erent  theories  adopted  for  their  ex- 
planation. These  are  the  chords  of  the  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth.  The  chord  of  the  ninth  differs  from  the 
seventh  by  the  addition  of  a  third  above.  The  ninth  itself 
may  be  either  m^or,  as  at  a,  a  in  Ex.  19,  or  minor,  as  at 
*,  i; 

Ex.  19.  a  a  b  b 


Like  the  triads  and  sevenths,  the  ninth  may  be  inverted, 
hut  several  of  its  inversions  are  harsh,  except  in  rapid 
movements,  and  therefore  little  used.  Ordinarily,  one  (or 
more)  of  the  middle  intervals  is  omitted,  and  the  effect  of 
the  chord  is  generally  more  pleasing  when  thus  incomplete. 
The  "  chord  of  the  eleventh  exceeds  tho  ninth  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  third,  and  the  "  chord  of  the  thirteenth  " 
extends  beyond  the  eleventh  by  the  addition  of  still  an- 
other third.  Respecting  the  origin  of  these  three  chords 
there  are  two  principal  theories :  first,  that  of  Rameau, 
under  which  they  are  called  "chords  by  ewppoaition,"  or 
chords  formed  by  guppoeing  one,  two,  or  three  thirds  added 
belriK  a  chord  of  the  seventh.  Thus,  by  supposing  a  third 
to  be  placed  below  such  a  chord,  the  ninth  Is  formed ;  by 
adding  to  this  another  third,  we  obtain  the  elerenlh;  and 
by  yet  another,  the  chord  of  the  thirteenth.  This  process 
is  exhibited  in  Ex.  20,  where  the  thirds  thus  supposed  are 
marked  by  black  dots : 

Ex.20.  7th.  9th.  11th.         ISth. 


To  this  system  it  is  objected  (1)  that  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  those  thirds  should  be  supposed  at  all ;  (2)  that 
such  a  theory  ignores  the  natural  bearings  of  the  eoimd  of 
the  chords  in  question,  and  their  possible  relation  to  other 
sounds  into  which  they  may  be  resolved,  and  offers  instead 
of  this  a  mere  mathematical  calculation.  On  the  other 
theory,  that  of  Kimberger,  these  chords  are  not  considered 
as  fundamental,  hut  having  their  origin  in  tutpentiont; 
and  when  so  regarded  their  explanation  is  rendered  both 
easy  and  satisfactory.  To  illustrate  this  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, we  give  at  a  in  Ex.  21  the  ninth  as  suspension  of  the 
octave ;  at  b  tho  eleventh  as  suspension  of  the  tenth ;  and 
at  e  the  thirteenth  as  suspension  of  the  twelfth;  the  dots 
are  merely  explanatory : 

Ex.  21.  a  b  0 


J^        J. 


It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  though  these  chords 
have  thus  their  origin  in  suspensions,  yet  they  often  occur 
independently — i.  e.  unconnected  with  actual  or  apparent 
suspensions.     (See  Ex.  22  at  a  and  b.) 
Ex.  22.  a  b 
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In  this  respeet  they  resemble  many  other  harmonio  oom- 
binations,  which  are  traceable  only  to  the  numerous  forms 
generated  by  anticipations,  transitions,  ete. 

The  progrationt  of  the  fundamental  triads  and  ohords 
of  the  seventh  are  next  to  be  noted.  "  Progression  "  is  the 
movement  from  one  chord  to  another  more  or  less  related 
to  it.  We  shall  first  consider  the  ordinary  progressions  of 
the  triad*.  From  a  major  triad  (that  of  C,  for  example) 
we  may  proceed  to  the  triads  and  inversions  of  the  domi- 
nant (G),  the  snbdominant  (F),  the  relative  minor  (A),  the 
mediant  (E),  and  the  super-tonio  (D),  these  being  the  most 
nearly-related  triads  to  that  of  C.    (See  Ex.  23.) 


Ex.23.    C-O.  C— F.  C— A.         C-E.         C-D. 


Also  to  the  leading  chord*  of  theie  related  triads,  with  < 
without  the  seventh,  as  at  a,  b,  e,  ete.  in  Ex.  24 : 


Ex.2«. 


From  a  minor  triad  wa  may  proceed  in  like  manner,  the  I  ordtr  of  the  related  keys  being  diglitly  different    (See 

Ex.  25.) 

EX.2S. 


Or  thus  with  leading  chords  : 


Besides  theee  <ra(Mra{  progressions,  there  is  another  class 
called  the  abrupt,  in  wnich  the  triad  prooeeds  to  chords 
more  or  less  unrelated  or  remote.  These  progressions  gen- 
erally imply  the  amission  of  some  intermediate  chord;  and 
sometimes  the  first  chord  is  assumed  to  be  not  the  tonic, 
but  the  dominant  of  its  scale.     (See  Ex.  26.) 


Ex.28. 


From  a  triad,  either  major  or  minor,  we  may  proceed  di- 
rectly to  any  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  or  its  inver- 
siuDB,  as  in  Ex.27: 

Ex.27. 


The  progressions  of  the  diminitlud  (or  imperfect)  (rtW  are 
peculiar,  and  require  special  notice,  as  the  resemblance 
of  that  chord  to  an  incomplete  chord  of  the  seventh  often 
leads  to  mistakes.  This  triad  consists  of  a  baas,  with  a 
minor  third  and  imperfect  fifth.  It  has  its  place  or  seat 
on  the  second  degree  of  the  minor  scale  and  the  seventh 
of  the  major.  The  bass  or  root  is  therefore  the  leading- 
note  in  the  migor  scale,  and  a  triad  so  placed  consists  of 
precisely  the  same  notes  or  intervals  as  the  first  inversion 
of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant  with  the  root  omitted. 
Hence,  such  a  chord  is  ambiguous,  and  its  real  nature  can 
only  be  determined  by  its  connection  and  the  harmony 
immediately  following  it.  This  will  be  apparent  from  Ex. 
28,  where  the  potcs  at  a  and  e,  though  the  same,  are  shown 
by  their  progressions  at  b  and  d  to  be  essentially  different 
chords,  the  first  being  an  incomplete  inversion  of  the  sev- 
enth, and  the  other  the  real  diminished  triad : 


Ex.28. 


i  it  S      ',      t 

The  difference  between  these  two  ohords  is  evident,  as  the 
bass  and  fifth  at  a  in  the  example  cannot  be  doubled  (the 
one  being  the  leading-note  and  the  other  the  essential  sev- 
enth), though  cither  of  these  intervals  may  be  doubled  in 
the  case  of  the  diminished  triad,  as  shown  at  e  and/.  The 
diminished  triad  is  simply  the  supertonic  harmony  in  the 
minor  scale,  and  its  treatment  is  in  most  respects  similar 
to  that  of  the  supertonic  of  the  major  scale. 

In  the  progressions  of  the  chord  of  the  eetenth  and  all 
dissonances  two  points  are  to  be  noted — via.  preparation 
and  reiolulion.  Any  such  chord  is  said  to  be  "prepared" 
when  one  of  its  terms  (usually  the  fundamental  bass  or  the 
dissonant  interval)  forms  a  component  part  of  the  chord 
immediately  preceding.  For  illustration  under  this  bead 
and  that  of  resolution  we  shall  take  the  principal  chord  of 
the  seventh  (Q,  B,  D,  F)  and  its  inversions,  of  which  G  is 
the  lower  term  or  root,  and  F  the  higher.  In  Bx.  29  the 
chord  of  the  seventh  is  thus  prepared  in  the  toiter  term  at 
a  and  b,  and  in  the  higher  term  at  o  and  d,  as  indicated  by 
strokes : 

Ex.29. 


In  the  strict  style  of  composition  this  rule  was  held  to  he 
obligatory,  except  in  a  very  few  eases,  but  in  the  free  style 
nnmerou*  instances  of  nnprepared  dissonanoes  occur  in  the 
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writingg  of  the  beat  compoiers.  Like  several  other  mles 
which  have  been  modified  or  abrogated  under  the  advances 
of  modem  harmony,  that  of  preparation  haa  lost  much  of 
it!  stringency,  and  is  frequently  overlooked  in  cases  where 
it  can  add  nothing  to  the  clearness  or  compactness  of  the 
harmony.  Such  instances  of  unprepared  sevenths  as  the 
following  (Ex.  30)  are  frequent,  and  are  approved  by  Al- 
breohtsberger  and  other  theorists : 


Ex.  SO. 


In  the  ntolntloH  of  the  ohord  of  the  seventh  the  general 
rule  is  that  the  third  (from  the  root)  moves  one  degree  up- 
ward, and  the  seventh  one  degree  downward,  the  fifth  being 
unlimited.  The  fundamental  bass  also  usually  rises  a 
fourth  or  desoends  a  fifth.    (See  Ex.  31.) 


Ex.31. 


1st  Inv.  2d  Inr. 


Sdlnv. 


The  resolution  does  not  always  take  place  on  the  very  next 
note,  but  may  be  delayed  by  the  intervention  of  several 
notes  and  even  extraneous  harmonies.  (Compare  a  and  6 
in  Ex.  32.) 


Ex.32. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  the  resolution  should  always  occur 
in  the  mme  part  which  makes  the  dissonance,  for  any  part 
may  move  from  its  own  to  another  term  of  the  chord  by  an 
exchange  of  place  with  some  other  part ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  resolution  must  finally  take  place.  Thus,  in  Ex.  33  at 
a,  the  third  (or  loading  note)  is  in  the  bass,  and  the  fifth 
in  the  treble ;  but  at  b  thceo  two  parts  make  an  exchange, 
and  the  resolution  proceeds  accordingly.  At  e  the  seventh 
in  the  treble  is  transferred  to  the  alto  at  d,  and  the  treble 
takes  the  leading-note,  whioh  before  was  in  the  tenor : 


Ex.  33. 


A  seventh,  instead  of  resolving  into  the  perfect  triad, 
may  be  succeeded  by  another  seventh,  and  this  also  by  an- 
other, thus  forming  a  train  ending  with  the  usual  resolu- 
tion, as  at  a,  in  Ex.  34.  Theorists  explain  this  kind  of 
progression  by  supposing  that  the  ear  perceives  a  transient 
resolution  after  each  seventh,  which  immediately  passes 
into  the  next  dissonance.  This  is  shown  by  the  crotchets 
at  b  in  the  example,  which  make  eaoh  chord  first  a  triad 
and  then  a  seventh : 

Ex.  S4.-a 


Ob  the  same  theory  of  the  skipping  or  omission  of  some  in- 
termediate note  numerous  other  progressions  of  the  seventh 
are  to  be  explained.    Several  of  these  ar«  given  in  Ex.  35 : 

3S. 


That  the  sevenths  may  proceed  at  onee,  like  the  triads,  to 
any  ohord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  will  need  no  demon- 
stration. 

To  the  chords  already  described  must  be  added  those  ac- 
cidental combinations  called  anticipation*  and  nupenrion$. 
An  "  anticipation  "  is  the  -premature  advance  of  one  of  the 
terms  of  a  chord  by  which  it  intrudes  (as  it  were)  upon  the 
next  chord.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  at  a  in  Ex. 
36,  where  the  second  note  of  the  bass,  by  moving  one 
crotchet  too  soon,  comes  in  oollision  with  the  triad  of  C  in 
the  upper  parts,  and  anticipate*  the  harmony  at  6  to  which 
it  properly  belongs : 

Ex.  38i  a  b 


In  Ex.  37,  at  a  and  b,  the  upper  parts  make  anticipa- 
tions by  moving  one  quaver  in  advance  of  the  bass ;  and 
at  e  and  d  the  bass  mores  similarly  in  advance  of  the 
upper  parts : 

Ex.  87.       a  b  Kirnbtrytr. 


tjlill^lLl^ 


Anticipations  are  for  the  most  part  discordant,  as  they  bring 
a  foreign  element  into  the  harmony,  but  in  some  cases  they 
contribute  to  the  smoothness  and  elegance  of  a  movement. 
Suipcntiom  are  the  reverse  of  anticipations.  They  occur 
"  when  one  or  more  notes  of  a  preceding  chord  are  carried 
into  a  nicceeding  one  to  which  they  do  not  belong."  Any 
one  of  the  intervals  of  a  triad  or  chord  of  the  seventh  (or 
two  or  more  together)  may  be  suspended.  These  suspen- 
sions are  always  on  the  accented  part  of  a  bar  or  note,  and 
are  resolved  on  the  unaccented.  A  note  may  be  suspended 
either  from  above  or  below.  Illustrations  are  given  in  Ex. 
38,  where  at  a  the  third  in  the  upper  part  is  suspended 
from  above  by  the  fourth ;  at  (  the  fiftn  is  suspended  by 
the  si.Tth :  at  e,  the  octave  by  the  ninth ;  and  at  d,  the 
seventh  by  the  octave.  At  e  the  suspensions  are  from 
below,  and  at  /  they  occur  in  the  bass.  Instances  of 
double,  triple,  and  quadruple  suspensions  are  added  at  g : 

Ex.  38.-0  6  t  _d 
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Suspensions  are  not  ftlwajs  resolved  on  their  own  proper 
triads,  but  another  fundamental  harmony  is  substituted,  as 
in  Ex.  39  at  a,  b,  and  c  .■ 

Ex.  39.  a  b 


j,iN.N.jii-a^ 


Nr'^r    r-^rfm» 


CadaKa  are  terminations,  oloses,  or  boundaries  of  mu- 
sienl  ideas.  In  their  simple  or  radical  form  they  consist  of 
a  leading  chord  and  a  m^or  or  minor  triad.  Cadences  are 
perfect,  imperfect,  interrupted,  and  extended ;  also  medial 
or  final.  The  perfect  cadence  consists  of  the  triads  of  the 
dominant  and  tonic,  or  the  principal  seventh  and  the  triad 
of  the  tonic.     (See  both  forms  at  a  and  b  in  Ex.  40.) 

Ex.  40.— a 


Almost  all  compositions  end  with  this  cadenoe,  as  its  effect 
on  the  ear  is  final  and  satisfactory.  That  it  admits  of  nu- 
merous inversions  will  be  understood  without  examples ; 
but  as  these  inversions  are  not  conclusive,  they  are  seldom 
used  as  terminations  where  there  are  more  than  two  parts 
or  voices.  The  half  or  imperfect  cadenoe  has  various  forms, 
all  ending  not  with  the  tonic  but  the  dominant  harmony. 
They  are  suitable  only  for  such  closes  as  are  not  final.  (See 
several  forms  of  the  half-oadence  in  Ex.  41.) 
Ex.  41. 


or  A)j 


The  first  of  the  two  cadences  in  Ex.  42  is  varionaly  known 
as  the  "  real  imperfect,"  the  plagal,  and  the  ecclesiastical ; 
the  second  (at  b),  called  the  "  Phrygian,"  is  merely  an  in- 
complete form  of  the  ordinary  minor  progression  at  c,  with 
the  fundamental  note  omitted : 


Ex.  42.— a  or 


i"^  I  J  i  J  hjHi 


Interrupted  cadences  are  those  in  which  the  leading  chord 
Is  not  followed  by  that  which  it  naturally  suggests,  but  an- 
other more  or  less  foreign  to  the  ear.  (See  Ex.  35,  in  which 
each  progression  is  essentially  a  cadence  of  this  kind.  For 
examples  of  the  extended  cadence  see  the  articles  FtlonB 
and  Oroam-Poiht.) 

After  this  general  view  of  chords  and  their  inversions, 
suspensions,  and  cadences,  we  come  to  their  use  and  treat- 
ment in  composition,  concerning  which  we  here  refer  the 
reader  to  some  introductory  and  historical  remarks  in  the 
article  Harhony.  Preliminary  to  all  study  of  the  use  of 
chords  is  that  of  their  duration,  and  the  mode  by  which  the 
time  of  any  series  of  musical  sounds  is  regulated  and  ex- 
pressed. On  this  subject,  however,  some  elementary  details 
have  been  ofi'ered  in  the  article  MEAsrnE,  and  a  more  par- 
ticular exposition  will  be  found  under  the  bead  of  TiuE. 
On  the  kindred  subject  of  RnrrHU  also,  of  which  only  a 
brief  notice  could  here  bo  taken  for  want  of  room,  a  more 


extended  treatment  is  given  nnder  it<  proper  osption. 
(Jounterpoint,  or  the  harmonising  of  a  given  melody,  is  the 
setting  of  note  against  note,  formerly  written  in  points. 
Simple  counterpoint  comprises  all  those  compositions, 
whether  plain  or  florid,  in  which  the  parts  are  not  inverti- 
ble,  but  fixed.  In  double  oounterpoint  the  parts  are  so  con- 
structed by  special  rules  that  two  or  more  of  them  may  be 
inverted,  the  higher  part  changing  place  with  the  lower. 
(See  the  latter  part  of  the  article  Invkbsion.)  In  simple 
counterpoint  the  following  general  rales  are  to  be  observed : 
(I)  Two  perfect ^'A«  in  direct  motion  and  succession,  and 
in  the  same  parts,  are  usually  of  bad  effect,  and  should  he 
avoided.  (2)  Two  or  more  successive  oetavet  in  tfao  same 
parts  are  inadmissible,  except  in  special  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  to  strengthen  the  bass  or  make  some  idea  particu- 
larly prominent.  (.3)  As  the  third  is  the  only  discrimina- 
ting term  or  element  in  triads  by  which  we  know  whether 
they  are  major  or  minor,  it  should  rarely  be  omitted.  (4) 
Where  two  or  more  successive  chords  contain  doubled  in- 
tervals, care  should  be  taken  not  to  double  the  third  when 
it  is  leading-note  to  the  next  chord,  as  the  result  would  be 
consecutive  octaves.  (5)  The  two  higher  and  two  lower 
parts  in  a  composition  should  not  be  placed  at  an  excessive 
or  disproportionate  distance  from  each  other.  (6)  The 
same  rule  applies  to  passages  in  dispersed  harmony,  as  the 
effect  is  thin  and  unsatisfactory  when  the  parts  are  widely 
separated.  Instances  of  violation  of  these  rules  are  sere- 
rally  given  in  Ex.  43 : 


Ex.  43.— 1 


The  mie  respecting  consecutive  fifths  is  not  violated  when 
the  first  fifth  is  perfect  and  the  second  imperfect,  as  at  a 
in  Ex.  44.  In  modem  music  the  contrary  order  frequently 
occurs,  in  which  the  imperfect  fifth  precedes  the  peneci,  as 
at  b  in  the  example : 


Successive  fifths  are  not  prohibited  when  the  parts  are  in 
contrary  motion,  provided  that  the  texture  of  the  harmony 
is  so  woven  as  not  to  render  them  too  prominent.  Some 
bints  concerning  implied  or  concealed  fifths  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Hidden.  In  free  composition  the  rule  of  the 
fifth  is  so  far  modified  as  to  admit  of  numerous  exceptions. 
(See  License.) 

In  two-part  exercises  every  triad  and  chord  of  the  sev- 
enth must  necessarily  be  incomplete  through  the  omisrion 
of  one  or  more  of  their  intervals  or  terms.  In  triads  the 
third  (or  its  inversion,  the  sixth)  should  be  most  frequently 
used,  the  fifth  less  freely,  and  the  octave  and  unison  only 
occasionally.  In  chordu  of  the  seventh,  the  seventh  itself 
should  rarely  be  omitted,  as  the  chord  would  thereby  be 
reduced  to  a  triad.  When  there  are  three  parts  each  triad, 
as  a  general  rule,  should  be  complete ;  and  of  the  terenf i, 
the  omitted  interval  may  be  the  fifth,  or  less  frequently  the 
third  or  the  root.  In  four  parts  each  chord  may  appear 
complete  in  all  its  intervals.  In  triads  one  term  will  neces- 
sarily be  doubled,  either  in  the  unison  or  the  octave,  and 
one  of  the  terms  may  even  be  tripled  or  omitted,  as  shown 
already  in  Ex.  10  and  its  context.  The  third  and  Beventh 
in  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  being  its  characteristic  inter- 
vals, should  not  be  doubled  unless  in  exercises  of  five,  six, 
or  more  parts,  but  the  doublings  should  occur  on  the  fun- 
damcntal  bass  or  the  fifth.     In  harmonising  a  plain  them« 
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in  four  parts  each  part  should  ai  mnoh  as  possible  hars  its 
own  distinct  quality,  and  more  or  less  of  a  melodioas  pro- 
gression. The  simplest  praotioal  exercises  are  those  har- 
iog  notes  of  equal  lengtQ,  confined  to  a  single  key,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  triads  and  the  principal  chord  of  the 
seventh,  with  their  inversions.  A  short  theme  thus  treated 
is  given  at  a  in  Ex.  45.  (The  example  is  merely  element- 
ary, for  from  aaoh  plain  forms  "simple  counterpoint" 
extends  to  an  area  of  almost  unlimited  expansion,  freedom, 
and  variety,  including  compositions  oftentimes  far  more 
complex  and  ornate  than  ordinary  exercises  in  double 
counttrpoint.)  The  first  step  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
theme  in  the  example  is  shown  at  b,  by  the  introdnotion  of 
two  notes  against  one;  at  c  and  d  a  further  advance  is 
made  by  suspensions  and  other  devices ;  and  at  e  the  theme 
receives  additional  ornament  from  chromatic  harmony, 
syncopations,  and  rariations  of  the  time  and  movement  of 
the  parts: 


Ex.4S.—a 


Though  a  piece  of  some  length  may  be  written  in  a  single 
key,  yet  digressions  into  other  keys,  near  or  remote,  are 
ordinarily  essential  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  a  compo- 
sition. This  passing  from  one  key  to  another  constitutes 
modulation  ;  and  it  is  generally  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  the  leading-note  or  the  minor  seventh  of  tho  new  key, 
the  former  generally  requiring  an  accidental  t|,  S,  or  X.  and 
the  latter  a  t).  b,  or  \)a.  Instances  of  such  changes  of  key 
or  mode  may  be  seen  in  Ezs.  24  and  25.  More  strictly, 
however,  a  modulation  occurs  only  when  a  regular  cadence 
in  some  new  key  is  made  at  the  close  of  a  phrase  or  period. 
Modulation  is  of  three  kinds — viz.  natura/,  abntptj  and  en- 
harmonic. The  first  of  these  is  illustrated  in  Ex.  45,  and 
has  already  been  considered  in  the  article  Modclatioh, 
which  the  reader  should  here  consult.  Abrupt  modulations 
are  so  called  because  they  proceed  to  foreign  or  unrelated 
keys  or  modes,  and  not  on  account  of  anything  rough  or 
strange  in  their  effect.  The  simplest  kind  of  abrupt  mod- 
ulation is  that  consisting  of  a  mere  change  of  mode,  as 
from  major  to  minor,  or  riVe  vereS,  while  the  keynote  re- 
mains the  same.  In  Ex.  46,  at  a,  see  a  modulation  from  C 
major  to  C  minor,  and  at  A  a  change  from  C  major  to  F 
minor,  where  both  mode  and  key  are  relinquished : 


Ex.46.' 


The  latter  modulation  will  be  found  on  analysis  to  consist 
essentially  of  the  triads  of  C  mtjor  and  F  minor,  the  first 
and  last  notes ;  and  the  progression  is  one  which  furnishes 
the  key  to  many  developments  both  curious  and  important 
in  abrupt  modulation.  Some  of  these  we  shall  briefly 
notice.  For  instance,  the  G  major  triad  is  the  leading 
chord  to  the  F  minor  triad,  the  bass  rising  a  fourth.  From 
the  latter  triad  we  may  then  proceed  by  ordinary  rule  to 
the  major  triad  of  D|r,  as  at  a  in  Ex.  47 ;  which  triad  being 
treated  as  a  leading  chord  (like  the  former  C)  is  followed 
at  b  by  the  minor  triad  of  its  fourth — vii.  6b  minor  (other- 
wise Ff  minor) ;  and  by  repeating  this  process  continually 
we  may  proceed  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  keys,  as 
partly  shown  in  the  example : 

Ex.47.  a     '        b 


But  the  progression  Itom  the  second  chord  (F  minor)  may 
also  be  to  tne  major  triad  of  Ely,  the  bass  descending  a 
perfect  fifth,  as  at  a  in  Ex.  48,  on  which  another  chain  of 
harmonies  may  be  formed,-thu8: 


Ex.48. 


From  these  suggestions  the  student  will  be  able  to  con- 
struct many  other  circular  progressions  or  chains  of  ca- 
dences. In  some  cases  the  modulation  seems  to  imply  the 
omission  of  an  intermediate  note,  instances  of  which  arc 
given  in  Ex.  26.  In  this  class  may  bo  placed  the  very  ab- 
rupt but  useful  progression  at  a  in  Ex.  49,  whore  the  upper 
note  of  the  tonic  harmony  (octave  of  the  root)  is  taken  as 
a  n«o  leading-note  (with  or  without  the  seventh),  and  re- 
solved in  the  usual  manner.  Of  course,  the  process  may  be 
repeated  indefinitely,  as  in  the  former  examples : 

Ex.  49.  a 


Modulation  by  enharmonic  chantjee  is  chiefly  effected  by 
means  of  tho  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh.  This  chord 
consists  of  three  minor  thirds — i.  e.  a  minor  third,  an  im- 
perfect fifth,  and  a  diminished  seventh.  And  as  a  minor 
third  contains  only  three  semitones,  it  follows  that  only 
three  different  diminished  sevenths  are  possible,  for,  after 
building  the  chord  on  three  successive  grades  of  the  chro- 
matic scale,  a  fourth  grade  would  produce  simply  a  repli- 
cation or  inversion  of  the  first.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
chord  lies  in  a  certain  mysterious,  dreamy,  and  equivocal 
quality  which  for  the  time  so  entrances  the  ear  as  to  in- 
volve all  sense  of  key  and  mode  in  a  sort  of  bewildering 
obscurity.  Hence  the  use  of  this  chord  in  rendering  di- 
gressions into  remote  keys  both  easy  and  graceful.  Its  en- 
harmonic quality  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  each 
of  its  elements  may  be  regarded  and  treated  as  two  entirely 
different  notes  or  intervals — ^vis.  as  sharp  of  the  note  be- 
low, or  fiat  of  the  note  above,  or  in  both  cases  as  natural 
instead  of  sharp  or  fiat.  Consequently,  each  of  tho  three 
diminished  sevenths  may  be  written  in  four  or  more  differ-    ^ 
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•nt  wajra,  uoording  to  th«  key  or  soale  to  whioli  thay  be- 
long.   This  will  be  evident  on  an  inspection  of  Ex.  &0, 


Ex.  SO. 


when  four  Tuiont  forms  of  ewsh  terenth  are  given  at  a,  i, 
and  c,  reepeotirely : 

e 


^4^-t^^g^-i^il^  Ki.  i^>  u-^l  ^  '^-  '^- ^  ^ 


Tvo  otber  pointa  alec  are  to  be  observed :  Ist,  that  each  of 
these  forma  oontaina  a  Uading-noie  into  some  particular 
key ;  and  2d,  that  any  such  form  may  become  the  principal 
(or  dominant)  iciientA  of  that  key  by  dropping  another  of 
its  terms  a  semitone  lower.  (In  illustration  of  this  see 
Ex.  51,  which  is  an  exercise  on  the  first  of  the  above 
sevenths,  with  the  parts  distributed.)  At  a  the  lower 
term  (Ft)  is  the  leading-note,  and  by  dropping  the  Eb  of 
the  alto  to  D  the  ohord  becomes  at  once  an  inversion  of 
the  ordinary  seventh  on  D,  and  resolves  into  the  key  of  O 
(either  major  or  minor).  At  b  the  alto,  now  written  I>|,  is 
the  leading-note,  and  tbe  tenor  being  lowered  a  semitone, 
we  have  an  inversion  of  the  minor  seventh  on  B,  which 
resolves  into  the  key  of  B.  At  c  the  upper  part  is  leading- 
note,  and  the  Ft  of  the  bass  (now  beoome  0{>  by  enliar- 
monio  change)  descends  a  semitone,  forming  the  minor 
seventh  on  F,  which  resolves  into  the  triad  of  B|; : 


Ex.  51.— a 
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is  not  really  necessary,  as  this  ohord  often  prooeads  direetlg 
to  its  resolution,  as  in  Ex.  $3 : 


By  this  aimple  process  we  may  readily  pass  from  any  key 
to  any  other  (mijor  or  minor)  without  going  through  a 
tedious  succession  of  intermediate  chords  or  annoying 
the  ear  by  a  sadden  plunge  into  a  foreign  scale.  To 
beoome  familiar  with  this  speoies  of  modulation  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  Ft  and 
Qb,  Ct  and  In,  F  and  Et,  etc.,  as  these  two  names  or 
forms  of  expression  indicate  relations  to  two  different 
keys.  The  actual  lound,  however,  remains  the  same, 
and  is  in  most  eases  equivocal  till  the  progression  de- 
cides its  oharacter.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  proceed  from 
C  m^or,  for  instance,  to  some  other  key,  we  select  that 
particular  diminished  seventh  which  contains  (he  Uad- 
tng-nolt  of  such  other  key ;  and  this  will  form  the  link 
oonneoting  the  two  keys.  Suppose  the  new  key  to  be  1% 
major  or  E);  minor:  of  these,  the  leading-notes  will  of 
course  be  C  and  D,  and  we  accordingly  select  the  dimin- 
ished sevenths  in  which  they  are  found.  By  interposing 
these  between  the  tonic  harmony  of  C  and  tliAt  of  the 
new  keys,  the  modulation  is  effected  at  once,  because  the 
middle  term  in  each  case  la  on  one  aide  related  to  C, 
and  on  the  other  (by  enharmonic  change)  to  1%  or  I(. 
(See  Ex.  52.) 

Though  in  the  examplea  already  given  one  of  the  inter- 
vals of  the  diminished  seventh  is  dropped  a  semitone  to 
make  the  ordinary  minor  seventh  of  tue  new  key,  yet  this 
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FrequenUy,  also,  two  or  more  diminished  sevenths  ooour 
in  succession  before  the  modulation  is  effected.  (For  other 
points  more  or  less  pertaining  to  simple  counterpoint  see 
the  articles  Iscitatiox,  Mixed  Modes,  Mods,  Sc^lc,  8b- 
quExcK,  Trahspositioii,  and  Variation.) 

Doublt  counterpoint  is  that  species  of  composition  in 
which  the  parts  or  voices  are  susceptible  of  Vnvernon,  the 
higher  part  thus  becoming  the  lower,  and  vice  vereA.  Of 
such  counterpoints  there  are  several  varieties — vis.  that  of 
the  octave,  when  one  of  the  parts  is  moved  an  octave 
higher  or  lower  than  its  original  plaoe,  while  the  other  part 
retains  its  position ;  and  those  of  the  tenth,  ticetfth,  etc.,  in 
which  the  inversion  takes  place  at  those  distances  respect- 


of  their  inversion.  For  instance,  in  "  counterpoint  of  the 
oetare "  the  octave  becomes  a  unison,  the  second  a  sev- 
enth, the  third  a  sixth,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  following 
scheme : 

Original,     876S4321. 

Invertim,    12  3  4  6  6  7  8. 

This  will  also  be  evident  on  observing  the  notes  and  fig- 
ures in  Ex.  54,  where  the  lower  part  becomes  the  higher  by 
inversion : 

Ex.  SI.— OrlginaL 


In  counterpoint  of  the  ortare  no  greater  interval  than 
an  octave  is  admissible  between  the  two  parts,  as  every 
note  that  exceeds  an  octave  will  remain  uninverted.  This 
fisult  will  be  noticed  at  a  and  i  in  Ex.  55,  where  two  notes 


are  unchanged  in  the  inversion  because  they  violate  the 
rule; 


Ex. «.— Original. 


Inzierrian. 


Two  perfect  fourths  in  succession  are  to  be  avoided,  Iweante 
in  the  inversion  they  beoome  two  fifths ;  but  two  fourtha,  of 
which  the  last  is  augmented,  may  be  admitted.  The  two 
parts  should  also  be  various  in  quality  of  notes  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.  By  observing  these  rules  many  new 
and  striking  effects  may  he  produced  from  a  subject  spps- 
rentiy  insignificant.  To  illustrate  this  very  briely  we  shall 
take  the  following  simple  theme,  and  treat  it  in  counter- 
point of  the  octave.  In  Ex.  56  see  the  theme  at  a,  with  an 
under  part  in  small  notes;  at  b  is  the  first  inversion,  in 
which  the  lower  part  is  moved  an  octave  upward,  tbcarcby 
becoming  the  higner ;  at  c  and  d  ore  two  other  inversions, 
though  the  first  is  the  only  real  one : 


Ex.fi6.- 


In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  effect  is  thin  and  anplesa- 
ant,  owing  to  the  great  distance  between  the  P*^"^ 
this  very  fault  suggests  another  feature— via.  the  '""J'*"'^ 
tion  of  a  third  part  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space;  which  nc«r 
part  we  have  inserUd  in  small  notes.  This  middle  ftn  a 
also  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  o^wWe  of  in- 
version like  the  other  parts,  and  thus  several  "•'  *? 
beautiful  changes  may  be  produced  by  oarrying  °" .  .°l 
These  inversions  are  five  in  number,  of  wlu"' 


inversions. 
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we  ^T9  the  first  entire,  and  the  otben  with  only  a  few  notes 
to  i  ndicate  the  poaitiona  which  the  serenl  parts  will  assume. 
(See  Ex.  67.) 
Ex.  57. — ImI  bmtnim. 


To  afford  room  for  inner  parts  the  inverted  part  may  be 
set  at  the  distance  of  (wo  oetares,  as  in  the  above  example 
and  also  in  the  next  fallowing. — To  a  two-part  eounter- 
point  of  the  octave  two  other  parts,  consisting  tntinlf  of 
IkinU,  may  be  added  by  observing  the  following  rales:  (1) 
The  original  parts  should  always  proceed  by  contrary  or 
oblique  motion ;  (2)  only  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  should 
be  used  on  the  essential  or  strong  parts  of  the  harmony ; 
(3)  if  a  leading-note  ooonrs  in  the  lower  part,  and  its 
third  above  in  the  higher,  the  latter  must  bo  resolved  down- 
ward. Wo  may  then  form  two  new  parts  by  writing  thirds 
aior«  all  the  notes  of  the  original  parts,  as  in  £x.  58,  where 
the  added  parts  ate  given  in  small  notes : 

Ex.  98. 

U.  J    ,j U- 


The  rules  for  the  other  counterpoints  are  in  like  manner 
deduced,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  oomparison  of  the  in- 
tervals ID  the  composition  before  and  after  inversion. 
Thus,  in  counterpoint  of  the  tenlk,  as  thirds,  fourths, 
sixths,  and  tenths  become  by  inversion  octaves,  sevenths, 
fifths,  and  unisons,  two  of  them  in  saccession  are  not  al- 
lowable, except  in  certain  oases  when  such  sevenths  oi 
fifths  are  not  of  the  same  quality.  In  counterpoint  of 
the  twelfth,  successive  fourths  and  sixths  are  forbidden 
except  under  similar  limitations,  as  they  produce  ninths 
and  sevenths  in  the  inversion.  To  all  these  coonterpoints 
two  middle  parts  may  be  added,  either  as  "  free "  or  as 
parts  citable  of  inversion.  And  when  a  oomposition  has 
four  parts  of  the  latter  construction,  it  may  oe  inverted 
tKeHtjf-three  timet  by  merely  arranging  the  four  parts  in 
correspondence  with  the  changes  which  can  be  made  with 
the  numbers  1,  2, 3,  4— vis.  1, 3, 2, 4—2, 1, 3,  i,  etc.  Doable 
counterpoint  thus  throws  open  a  rich  field  of  ideas  which 
would  never  occur  to  a  composer  whose  studies  had  been 
confined  to  the  simpler  departments  of  harmony. 

The  subject  of  Fcoue,  which  comes  next  in  order,  has 
already  received  attention  under  its  own  proper  head,  and 
we  shall  close  the  present  article  with  a  few  lines  on  the 
nature  and  structure  of  canon.  A  canon  is  a  composition 
in  which  the  several  parts  are  substantially  one  and  the 
same  train  of  notes,  one  part  commencing,  and  the  others 
falling  in  snocessively  at  certain  prescribed  distances,  as 
inBx.  S9: 

Ex.  S9. 

!  ■  I     ,     I    I 


The  parts  thus  formed  by  mere  imitation  of  the  first  may 
be  exact  repetitions  in  unison,  or  less  exact  by  answering 
in  the  second,  third,  Sflh,  etc.  of  the  originaL  But  in  all 
oases  the  answer  should  conform  to  the  theme  in  motion 
and  in  length  of  notes.  "  The  truest,  easiest,  and  at  the 
same  time  strictest  canons,"  says  Albrechtsberger,  "are 
those  in  the  unison  and  in  the  octave ;  for  only  on  these 
intervals  can  the  answers  correspond  exactly  as  to  all  the 
half  and  whole  tones,  although  those  on  the  fifth  and 
fourth  may  be  made  to  correspond  aufllciently  well."  In 
Ex.  00  see  the  openings  of  three  two-part  canons,  in 
which  at  a  the  answer  is  in  the  unison,  and  6  in  the  third 
below,  and  at  c  in  the  fifth  below : 


Ex.  60.— a 


XinibeTger. 


Canons  are  said  to  be  ftnie  when  provided  with  a  proper 
termination  or  ordinary  ending.  On  the  contrary,  an  t'n- 
finite  canon  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  such  conclusion, 
but  a  constant  cirenlar  repetition,  which  is  usually  termi- 
nated by  a  signal  agreed  upon  by  the  performers. 

Among  the  works  extant  on  musieal  science,  embraoing 
both  the  atrict  and  fVee  achoola,  the  following  may  here  be 
mentioned :  Kimberger's  Die  aahren  OnmdeHtze  snm  Ge- 
braueh  der  Harvumief  Albreohtsberger's  Collected  Wri- 
tinge  on  Thorough-banf  Harmony ,  and  Counterpoint;  Che- 
rubini's  Court  de  Contrepoint  and  Marehet  d'Harmonie ; 
Reicha's  TraM  de  Haul*  Compotition  and  Traitt  d'Har- 
monie! Fttia's  Traitt  du  Contrepoint ;  VemeTil's  Oram- 
mar  of  Harmong,  CoHnterpoint,  etc. ;  Coussemaker's  Hit- 
toire  de  FBarmonie ;  BeethoTen's  Siudien  im  Oeneralbatt, 
ContrapvHktf  etc. ;  Weber's  Theory  of  Mutieal  Cotnpoti- 
tioH  ;  Hoxart's  Succinct  ThorowjK-hatt  School ;  Kollmann's 
Etiay  on  Mutieal  Harmony }  and  Marx's  Unirerial  School 
of  Mntic.  WiLUAK  Btachtoh. 

Mo'alcal  Boxes*  mechanical  contrivances  for  playing 
tunes  automatically,  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  barrel  or  hand  organs  and  chimea  of  bells.  The  chief 
parts  of  the  mechanism  are  the  comb,  whose  metal  tongues 
of  different  length  and  thickness  give  out,  when  put  in  vi- 
bration, different  tones,  and  a  cylinder  of  brass  provided 
with  small  steel  pins  fixed  in  a  certain  order,  which,  when 
the  cylinder  revolves,  strike  the  tongues  of  the  comb  in  a 
certain  saccession,  and  thereby  produce  a  tune.  The  pins 
are  so  arranged  that  by  moving  the  cylinder  forward  or 
backward  the  same  cylinder  is  able  to  produce  several  dif- 
ferent tunes ;  and  by  changing  cylinders  modem  musical 
boxes  arc  made  to  play  more  than  100  melodies.  Automatio 
musical  instruments  were  prodnoed  soon  after  the  construc- 
tion of  clocks,  but  the  Invention  of  musical  boxes,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  their  general  introduction,  belong  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  construction 
has  since  been  much  improved ;  the  number  of  melodiea 
which  one  box  can  play  has  been  much  increased,  and 
bells,  drums,  castanets,  and  other  accompaniments  are 
often  attached  to  the  box.  Oeneva  in  Switzerland  is  one 
of  the  principal  centres  of  this  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

Hnai'cian,  one  who  nnderstanda  and  devotes  himself 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  music ;  more  particularly,  one 
who  has  adopted  music  as  his  profession  or  avocation. 
This  term  is  applicable  to  three  classes  of  persona — vis.  ( 1 ) 
thenritti,  or  those  conversant  with  musical  science;  (2) 
compotertf  or  musical  authors,  who  originate  and  write 
music  ;  and  (3)  performert,  or  practical  musicians,  who  ex- 
ecute, either  by  instrument  or  voice,  music  already  writ- 
ten, or  that  which  results  from  extemporaneous  suggestion. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  theoretical, 
the  creative,  and  the  practical  departments  of  music.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  several  of  the  profoundest  theorists, 
men  familiar  with  the  most  abstruse  and  intricate  questions 
relating  to  canon,  fugue,  and  doable  counterpoint,  were  of 
very  limited  ability  either  as  composers  or  performers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  performers  of  very 
high  rank  who  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  musioiU 
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fcienoe  ag  to  be  unable  to  detect  grammatical  faalt«,  or 
even  typographical  errors,  in  the  music  they  execute. 
Composers  also  of  considerable  merit  and  learning  are 
often  entirely  unskilled  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  are 
thus  in  many  oases  Incapable  of  playing  even  their  own 
crjmpositions.  There  are  also  unlearned  composers — men 
of  strong  imaginative  powers,  refined  in  taste,  and  not 
wanting  in  invention — who  can  readily  originate  musical 
ideas,  which  for  want  of  scientifio  knowledge  they  are  un- 
able to  express  correctly  or  even  intelligibly  in  writing. 
The  thorough  musician  is  one  who  unites  in  himself  the 
several  qualities  of  the  theorist,  the  composer,  and  the  per- 
former ;  and  it  is  the  union  of  these  in  their  perfection 
which  constitutes  the  distinction  of  those  illustrious  men 
familiarly  known  as  great  masters.    Williah  Staunton. 

IMnsk  [Lat.  moKhtu],  a  concrete,  strong-smelling,  brown- 
ish, inflammable  substance  extensively  employed  in  medi- 
cine and  in  perfumery.  It  is  brought  to  market  from 
China,  Russia,  and  Calcutta,  and  is  obtained  from  a  sac 
beneath  the  abdomen  of  the  Mubk-Debr,  Mtuchut  moackattu 
(which  see).  The  musk-deer  ranges  from  Siberia  to  Ton- 
guin,  but  the  musk  of  the  warmer  regions  is  by  far  the  best. 
The  price  of  musk  is  very  high,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
excessively  adulterated.  Some  similarly-smelling  animal 
products  (as  the  perfume  of  the  desman,  etc.)  are  sold  for 
It.  The  volatile  oils  of  some  musky  plants,  such  as  Malva 
motchala  (Malvaoen)  and  ilfimu^umoirAn(iu(Scrophnlari- 
aceas),  are  found  to  possess  its  odor  and  its  medicinal  qual- 
ities, which  are  strongly  antispasmodic  and  stimulant. 
Artificial  musk  is  a  yellow  resinous  substance,  having  the 
smell  and  the  general  properties  of  real  musk.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  rectified  oil  of  amber  with  strong  nitric 
acid.  It  is  superior  to  much  of  the  sophisticated  musk  of 
commerce,  but  not  equal  to  the  genuine  article.  It  has  a 
limited  use  in  medicine.  The  drug  sambal  or  aumbul  is 
also  a  good  musk-substitute. 

]l[ask«Deer,  the  MoKhm  motchotut,  a  small,  hornless 
deer  of  Central  Asia,  inhabiting  lofty  mountain-ranges. 


The  Musk-Deer. 

It  is  a  timid,  active  creature  of  nocturnal  habits,  and  is 
much  hunted  for  its  yield  of  Mdsk  (which  see).  This  is 
obtained  from  a  pobtomphalio  sac  on  the  male  alone.  The 
fle.'h  is  esteemed,  though  that  of  the  male  is  very  rank  and 
musky.     (See  also  MoscHiNJi.) 

Mnske'go,  tp.  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  1409. 

Mnske'gont  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W-  by  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  525  square  miles.  It  is  well-timbered, 
and  has  a  soil  adapted  to  grain,  and  especially  fruit-cul- 
ture. The  lumber-trade  is  the  great  industry  of  the  county, 
which  is  traversed  by  White  and  Muskegon  rivers  and  by 
the  Michigan  Lake  Shore  and  Chicago  and  the  Michigan 
Lake  Shore  R.  Ra.     Cap.  Muskegon.     Pop.  14,894. 

Moskegoil,  post-T.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Muskegon  oo., 
Mich.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore,  the  Grand 
River  Valley  division  of  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Michi- 
gan Lake  Shore,  and  the  Muskegon  and  Big  Rapids  R,  Rs. 
It  has  excellent  schools,  10  churches,  a  fino  court-house, 
an  opera-bouse,  4  Masonic  lodges,  3  Odd  Fellows  lodges, 
2  banks,  3  newspapers,  gasworks,  30  large  saw-mills,  3 
foundries  and  mocnine-shops,  6  planing-mills  and  dry- 
kilns,  1  grist-mill,  2  lime-kilns,  1  saw-factory,  a  paid  fire 
department,  and  a  large  number  of  business-firms  and 


mechanical  shops.     Lumbering  is  the  chief  stimnlas  to  ia- 
dustry.     Pop.  of  v.  6002  :  of  tp.  401. 

F.  Wkller,  Ed.  "  Muskeoon  Hews  aicd  Refobtcr." 

Mna'ket  [Fr.  motuquet],  now  known  as  the  arm  of  the 
infantry  soldier,  whether  smooth-bored  or  rifled.  (See 
Shall- ARHs.) 

Mnsketoon'  [Fr.  motuqueton],  a  sbort-barrelled  mns- 
ket,  formerly  carried  by  foot-artillery  and  engineer  sol- 
diers;  not  now  made.    (Bee  Shall-ariis.) 

Mnsking'nm,  county  in  S.  E.  Central  Ohio.  Area, 
615  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  with  a  fertile 
clayey  soil.  It  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Muskingum 
River  and  by  various  railroads.  Coal  is  mined.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  manu- 
factures include  stone  and  earthenware,  carriages,  flour, 
clothing,  metallio  wares,  saddlery,  eta.  Cap.  Zanesville. 
Pop.  44,886. 

HaEkingam,  tp.  of  Muskingum  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1078. 
Huakingnin,  tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1138. 
Maskingnm  River,  the  longest  stream  wholly  in 
Ohio,  is  formed  at  Coshocton  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tus- 
carawas  and  the  Walhonding  rivers.      Thence  it  flows, 
generally  S.  E.,  112  miles  to  the  Ohio  at  Marietta,     Zanes- 
ville is  on  its  banks.     The  river  is  navigable  by  slackwater 
improTements  90  miles  to  Dresden.     It  is  225  yards  wide 
at  its  month.     Its  valley  is  fertile  snd  beautifuL    Its  whole 
course  is  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.     From  Dresden  to 
its  mouth  it  falls  130  feet.   It  flows  through  a  coal-eonntry. 
Mnsko'ka,  a  provisional  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  lying  E.  of  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Hu- 
ron, and  S.  of  Parry  Bound  distrioL     Its  soil,  tliough  some- 
what rocky,  is  quite  fertile,  and  its  numerous  lakes  and 
streams  abound  in  trout.     It  is  being  rapidly  settled  upon 
free  grants  of  the  public  lands.     Its  winter  climate  is  in- 
tensely cold.     Pop.  6400.     Timber  is  extensively  exported. 
JWnsk-Ox.    See  Orisos. 

]IIllsk>Rat,  a  name  applied  in  differ- 
ent countries  to  several  small  rat-like  mam- 
mals, distinguiiihod  by  musky  exhalations. 
(1)  In  North  America  it  is  conferred  on  the 
Fiber  tibethicvt  (by  some  called  also  mus- 
quash), a  rodent  of  the  family  Muridoi  snd 
,     the  group   which  contains   the  field-mice. 
It  is  larger  than  most  of  the  family,  being 
some  fifteen  inches  in  length,  witb  a  tail 
'^  of   ton  inches.     It   is   aquatic,  sometimes 
building  houses  like  those  of  the  beaver, 
\  and  oftener  burrowing  in  river-banks.     It 
.'.^  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  North  Amer- 
\   ica.     Its   fur  (the  "river  sable"  of  com- 
,    meree)  is  extensively  sold  in  Europe.     The 
~^   creature  has  a  strong  smell  of  musk.    (2) 
^  In  India  the  name  is  given  to  the    Cro- 
?ii  eirfuro  myonirtu,  a   large  rat-like  shrew, 
.]i  which  possesses  and  communicates  to  what- 
{   ever  it  touches  an  intolerable  and  nearly 
>    indelible  musk-like  smell.     (3)  It   is  also 
\  applied  to  the  European  MynrjaJe  mnnrhata, 
^   or  desman,  a  representative  of  the  family  of 
\~-  Talpidse  or  moles. 

Musk- Wood,    the    wood    of    Onarta 
grnndi/olia    and    Monchoxylon    Schvartzii, 
meliaoeous  trees  of  the  West  Indies  whose 
wood  is  finely  redolent  of  musk.   The  name 
is  also  given  to  Atter  (Haxtonia)  argophyllut,  a  composite- 
flowered  shrub  of  Tasmania,  sometimes  cultivated. 
Hnslin.    See  Modsseline, 

IHnsophag'ida;  [from  Muiophaga],  or  Plantain- 
Eaters,  a  family  of  coccygomorph  birds.  The  bill  is 
moderately  broad  at  the  base,  much  compressed  towards 
the  tip,  with  the  culmcn  curved,  and  the  toraia  or  cutting 
margin  of  the  upper  mandible  emarginate  behind  the  tip; 
the  nostrils  are  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible, 
oval,  and  exposed  ;  tbo  wings  more  or  less  rounded ;  the 
tail  long,  with  the  feathers'  broad ;  the  tarsi  covered  in 
front  with  broad  transverse  scales :  the  toes  four  in  num- 
ber, and  the  fourth  versatile  or  capable  of  being  turned 
backward,  like  the  first.  The  family  is  not  distantly  re- 
lated to  the  Cucculidn  or  cuckoos.  It  is  a  characteristic 
African  form,  a  number  of  species  being  found  in  that 
continent.  They  are  of  considerdble  size,  being  all  more 
or  less  larger  than  the  cuckoos.  Most  of  them  have  crests. 
Oreen  is  a  predominant  color,  and  the  primaries  of  the 
wings  have  usually  a  brilliant  spot,  often  of  a  rod  color. 
Fruits  are  their  principal  food,  and  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus  is  derived  from  its  love  for  the  plantain  ( Jfuaa,  the 
plaintain  tree,  and  ^ayiir,  to  "  eat ").    Q.  R.  Gray  has  rac- 
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ogniied  in  the  funilj  three  genera — rii.  (1)  Mtuopkaga, 
with  two  Bpeoies;  (2)  Turtma  (=  Corylhrix),  with  eleven 
speoies ;  and  (3)  Sckiiorkii,  with  ftve  apeoies.  A  large 
folio  monograph  has  been  published  by  Sonlegel  and  West- 
ermann  {Be  Torakoi)  with  figures  of  all  the  species. 

Theodorb  Oiix. 
Hna'pratt  (Jakes  Shbridaii),  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
b.  at  Dublin  Mar.  8,  1821 ;  studied  ehemistry  at  the  An- 
dersonian  University,  Qlasgow ;  beoame  when  sixteen  years 
old  ohemist  for  a  large  manofaotory  of  ohemicals  in  Man- 
chester ;  tried  meroantile  life  in  the  U.  S.  withoot  snooees ; 
studied  chemistry  under  Liebig  1843-4S,  graduating  at 
Ph.  D.  at  Qiessen ;  made  numerous  discoveries,  chiefly  in 
organic  chemistry ;  married  in  1848  Hiss  Susan  Cushman, 
an  American  actress;  founded  the  Liverpool  College  of 
Chemistry,  and  became  a  professor  there.  Among  his 
works  are  a  ralnable  translation  of  Plattner  on  the  blow- 
pipe (1844),  Oii({i»e«  of  Qualitativt  Analytii  (1849),  and  a 
DtctioHaty  of  Ckemittty  (1854  tq.).  D.  at  Wert  Derby 
Peb.  3, 1871. 

Hnaqnash.    See  Musk-Rat. 

Mas'selt  or  Mnscle  [Lnt.  mtueuliu;  Get.  Utuchel],  a 
popular  name  for  many  concbiferous  mollasks.    (1)  The 


marine  species  are  chiefly  of  the  family  Mytilide  and  genua 
Mytiln;  of  which  there  are  numerous  species  of  worldwide 
distribution.  The  edible  mussel  of  Europe  and  America, 
MgtilHt  tdulit,  is  extensively  used  as  food,  but  is  sometimes 
Tery  poisonous.  It  is  also  used  as  fish-bait.  The  mussels 
often  contain  small  pearls.  The  horse-mussels  (genu^ 
Modiola)  are  also  numerous  in  species.  Like  the  former, 
they  attach  themselves  by  a  byssus.  Modiola  modiolus  is 
a  common  and  valuable  bait-fish  on  our  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Mytilidse,  a  family  of  conchiferous  moUusks,  to 
which  allusion  is  made  above,  have  the  posterior  muscle 
well  developed,  the  anterior  small  and  far  forward,  and 
the  pedal  muscles  large ;  the  foot  is  small,  grooved,  and 
byssiferous;  the  gills  two  on  each  side,  elongated,  and  be- 
hind united  with  each  other  and  to  the  mantle,  and  the 
dorsal  margins  of  the  outer  and  innermost  laminee  are  free; 
the  mantle  has  its  opposite  margins  free,  except  behind, 
where  they  more  or  less  unite ;  the  labial  palpi  are  elon- 
gated, pointed,  and  free.  The  shell  is  variable  in  form, 
but  the  apex  is  generally  more  or  less  approximated  to  the 
anterior  end,  and  it  has  a  thickness  and  often  fllamentous 
epidermis;  the  ligament  is  internal  and  sub-marginal;  the 
hinge  edentulous.  The  family  includes  a  large  number  of 
genera,  with  numerous  species  variously  distributed  in  all 
the  salt  waters  of  the  globe,  and  many  are  found  in  the 
cold  and  arctic  seas.  The  most  familiar  genera  are  Mytilut 
and  Modiola,  including  the  common  salt-water  mussels. 
The  LrrHODOWL'S  (which  see),  also  belonging  to  this  family, 
is  remarkable  for  its  property  of  boring  into  stone,  and 
there  making  its  home. 

(2)  The  fresh-water  mussels  of  North  America  belong  to 
the  family  Unionidae,  and  are  extremely  numerous.  Sev- 
eral species  produce  fine  pearls,  and  many  afford  fish-bait. 
In  18S7  a  pearl  was  found  in  a  fresh-water  mussel  at  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  which  was  sold  for  $2200.  They  are  not  often 
if  ever  eaten.    (See  U!(Ionid.e.)  Tueodore  Gill. 

Maa'aelbnTKh,  town  of  Scotland,  county  of  Edinburgh, 
at  the  month  of  the  Esk.  It  has  manufactures  of  sailcloth 
and  leather,  and  exports  much  coal.     Fop.  7506. 

Hnaaet',  de  (Locis  Chahles  ALrnEo),  b.  at  Paris 
Nor.  11, 1810,  and  educated  in  the  College  Henri  Qoatre ; 
studied  first  medicine,  then  law,  finally  art ;  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  a  banking-office,  but  devoted  himself 
after  1830  exclusively  to  literature :  was  appointed  libra- 
rian in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  by  Louis  Philippe  and 
reader  to  the  empreaa  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  d.  m  Paris 
Vol.111. 


Hay  1,  1857.  His  (Euvra  CompliUt,  published  at  Paris  in 
lU  vols.  (1865),  contain  poems,  lyrical  and  narrative,  of 
which  Ltt  Atti'M,  first  published  in  the  Kemu  da  Deux 
Mondei  (1835-37),  Ltltre  i  Lamartint,  and  his  answer  to 
Becker's  German  war-song  in  1840  ("Nous  I'avons  ea, 
votre  Rhin  Allemand ")  are  the  most  celebrated ;  dramas 
and  proverbs,  of  which  Vn  Caprica  (1847),  II  faut  (fu'une 
parti  toit  ouvtrte  ou  ftrmit  (1851),  and  Oh  ne  hadint  pat 
avee  V Amour  (1861)  belong  to  the  gems  of  the  French  dra- 
matic literature ;  and  novels,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  Frtderie  et  Bemertttt  (1840)  and  Con/e»noHt  d'un  En- 
fant du  Siiele,  whioh  laUer  called  forth  the  novel  by 
George  Sand,  Etle  et  Lvi,  and  caused  some  scandal. 
MuBset  mode  a  sensation  at  his  very  first  appearance  in 
literature  in  his  Xe»  Contei  d'Btpagne  et  d  Italic  (1830) 
and  Le  Speetaele  dan$  «a  Fauteuil  (1833),  but  in  the  be- 
ginning he  also  gave  offence.  Afterwards  he  became  one 
of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  romantic  school  in  the 
French  literature,  and  by  bis  countrymen  he  was  of  all 
living  poets  the  most  beloved.  He  occupied  a  position  in 
the  French  oivilixation  similar  to  that  Byron  held  in  the 
English  and  Heine  in  the  German.  The  same  passionate 
though  somewhat  feverish  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal,  for  all 
that  is  great  and  good,  burnt  in  his  genius  as  in  theirs,  but 
he,  like  them,  lacked  strength  of  character  to  govern  the 
passions  and  follow  the  ideals.  Hence  arose  with  him,  as 
with  them,  a  skepticism  not  with  respect  to  the  ideals 
themselves,  but  with  respect  to  the  part  they  have  played 
and  will  play  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  thus  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  often  turned  into  satire  on  the 
reality.  He  is  nobler  than  Heine,  but  he  has  not  Heine's 
wit ;  he  is  more  tender  and  sincere  than  Byron,  but  he  has 
not  Byron's  lofty  intellect.  With  respect  to  the  artistic 
character  of  his  works,  he  is  much  more  refined  and 
exquisite  than  Byron,  and  he  has  none  of  the  artificiality 
and  affectation  of  Heine. 

Mna'aey,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1117. 

flinsaer  (Redbbn  Dikoxd),  H.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Pal- 
ham,  N.  H.,  June  23,  1780;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1803,  at  Philadelphia  Medical  school  1809;  practised  at 
Balem  1809-14;  professor  of  physio  at  Dartmouth  1814- 
19,  of  anatomy  and  surgery  1819-38;  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  Ohio  Medical  College  1838-52 ;  held  the  same  chair 
in  Miami  Medical  College  1852-60,  and  afterwards  resided 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  June  28, 1866.  Dr,  Mussey 
was  a  bold  and  remarkably  successful  operative  surgeon. 
He  was  the  first  to  tie  both  common  carotids,  which  he  did 
with  success ;  he  also  removed  with  the  happiest  results  (in 
1837)  an  entire  scapula  and  clavicle  together,  probably  the 
first  operation  of  the  kind  ever  performed.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  benevolence  and  of  abstemious  habits — 
habits  which  he  followed  from  principle,  and  which  be 
strove  to  have  others  imitate.  He  published,  besides  ad- 
dresses. Experiment*  and  Obeervationa  on  Cutaneotu  Ab- 
torpHon  ( 1809),  and  Health :  Ite  Frimdt  and  iU  Foee  (1862). 

Maaaome'Iit  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanessetta. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  there  is  a  grand  old  castle,  and 
in  the  neighboring  fields  are  found  curious  remains  of  an- 
cient dwellings.     Pop.  in  1874,  8675. 

Dfna'tang,  a  name  applied  to  the  small  wild  horses  of 
Texas  and  to  the  ponies  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  S.  W. 
of  the  V.  S.,  which  are  of  one  and  the  same  stock.  They 
are  hardy  and  spirited,  but  often  very  fractions  unless  care- 
fully handled.  The  mustang  is  the  descendant  of  horses  of 
Spanish  importation.  Mustangs  associate  in  large  troops, 
are  caught  for  use  by  the  riata  or  lasso,  and  are  ettsily 
broken  to  the  saddle,  though  it  is  often  done  in  a  very 
imperfect  fashion. 

Mna'tard  [Fr.  moutarde].  There  are  two  principal 
kinds  of  mustard,  white  and  black,  so  designated  from  the 
color  of  the  seeds.  Black  mustard  is  the  seed  of  Sinapii 
nigra,  and  white  that  of  S.  alba,  both  annual  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Cruciferse,  native  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Black-mustard  seeds 
are  small,  globular,  of  a  deep-brown  color  externally  and 
yellow  within.  The  white  are  larger,  and  of  a  light  color 
externally.  Flour  of  mustard  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two  kinds  of  seeds,  ground  and  sifted.  As  sold  in  the 
shops,  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  wheat  flour  and 
turmerio.  Such  adulteration  is  infallibly  detected  by 
finding  the  presence  of  starch-grains,  which  are  absent 
in  pure  mustard.  Mustard-seeds  are  very  complex  in 
composition.  Both  contain  a  bland  fixed  oil  and  a  sub- 
atanoa  oalled  myroiine,  whioh,  when  the  mustard  flour  is 
moistened  with  water,  determines  the  decomposition  of 
another  principle  contained  in  the  seeds,  wnereby  the 
peculiar  pungent,  irritant  principle  is  developed  which 
gives  mustard  its  value  as  a  food  and  madicine.  In  the 
ease  of  blaok  mustard  this  new  product  is  a  volatile  oil; 
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with  the  white,  a  non-rolatile  bat  equally  acrid,  oily  liqnid. 
Mastard  floor  is  a  popular  oondiment,  and  waa  known  to 
the  ancienta.  It  haa  alio  medicinal  usea.  The  moiatened 
flour  applied  to  the  skin  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  reaioant, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  counter-irritant  application  to  reliore 
internal  pains  and  spaama.  Swallowea  in  anjr  quantity,  aa 
a  tableapoonful  diffused  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  it  acts  aa  a 
prompt  non-nauseating  emetio,  valuable  in  oaaea  of  poi- 
soning from  ita  always  being  at  hand.    Edwabd  Cubtis, 

JMnitard,  Oil  of.    See  Mustard,  by  E.  Curtis. 

JHastel'idee  [from  Masula,  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Terte  or  Car- 
nirora,  comprising  many  species,  such  as  the  weasels, 
skunks,  badgers,  otters,  etc.  The  form  is  very  variable 
according  to  the  genus,  in  some,  such  aa  the  small  weasels, 
the  trunk  being  very  much  elongated,  and  in  others,  such  as 
the  gluttons  and  badgers,  being  comparatively  concentrated 
and  robust ;  the  teeth  are  adapted  to  a  purely  carnivorous 
diet,  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  last  premolar  of 
the  upper  jaw  being  typically  sectorial,  or  adapted  for 
cutting.  The  true  molars  are  reduced  in  number  to  one 
above  and  two  (or,  as  in  Meltivora,  one)  below.  The  skull 
exhibits  many  characters  in  common;  the  paroecipital 
process  is  closely  applied  to  the  auditory  bulla;  the  maa- 
totd  process  prominent,  and  projecting  outward  or  back- 
ward behind  the  external  auditory  meatus;  the  carotid 
canal  is  distinct,  and  more  or  less  in  advance  of  the  fora- 
men laoerum  posticum ;  the  condyloid  foramen  is  distinct 
from  the  latter ;  the  glenoid  foramen  is  generally  well  de- 
fined; the  intestinal  canal  has  no  ceecum;  the  prostate 
gland  is  not  salient,  being  contained  in  the  thickened  walls 
of  the  urethra ;  Cowper's  glands  are  not  developed ;  the  oa 
penis  is  large.  The  family  in  moat  of  the  characters  thus 
referred  to  exhibits  affinity  decidedly  with  the  bears,  roc- 
eoons,  and  allied  forms,  and  not  at  all  with  the  cats  and 
dogs,  agreeing  wi(h  the  last  simply  in  adaptation  for  car- 
nivorous diet.  It  contains  numerous  species,  which  have 
been  distributed  among  eight  sub-familiea — rii.  (1)  Hus- 
telinm,  including  the  genera  Uutttla — i.  e.  the  large 
weasels ;  Puloriiu — i.  e.  the  small  weasels ;  Oalictui — i.  «. 
the  weaaela  of  tropical  America;  and  Oulo — i.  e.  the  glut- 
tons or  carcajou ;  (2)  Melinas,  with  the  genera  Mtla  and 
Aretonyx  or  Old-World  badgers ;  Mi/duui,  or  AfHoan  tel- 
edu,  and  Taxidte,  or  American  badgers ;  (3)  Meilivorinn, 
with  its  single  genus,  Jfe{2icora — t.  e.  the  African  and  In- 
dian ratels  or  honey-badgers ;  (4)  Mephitinie,  or  the 
American  skunks,  including  the  genera  Mcphiti;  Conepa- 
Itu,  and  Sptlogalt ;  (S)  Ictonyshinse,  with  the  South 
African  genus  Ictont/x  or  Zorilla;  (6)  Helictidinie,  with 
the  Asiatic  genua  Hdiclit ;  (7)  Lntrinae,  with  the  various 
genera  of  fk-eah-water  otters  of  all  paru  of  the  world ;  and 
(8)  Enhydrinae,  with  the  genua  EnkgdrU,  or  the  sea-ottera 
of  the  North  Paoifie.  TaBODoni  Q11.L. 

Mas'ter  [remotely  firom  the  Lat.  mixuirare,  to  "  ahow  "], 
ill  the  army  and  navy,  the  aasembly  of  officers  and  men  for 
special  purposes,  especially  for  the  inspection  and  payment 
of  the  forces  and  the  verification  of  the  returns,  called 
muster-rolls.  The  muster-in  and  the  muster-out  of  officers 
or  forces  (into  or  out  of  the  service)  are  under  the  direction 
of  special  staff  officers  called  commissaries  of  musters. 

Mate,  a  consonant  formed  by  closer  organs  than  the 
liquids  require,  such  as  p,f,  v,  h,  m  (a  nasal  J),  t,  th,  d,  11  (a 
nasal  d),  i,  x,  ik,  th,  k,  gay,  ng  (a  nasal  guy).  (See  Liquid.) 

Mn'tiny  was  formerly  used  in  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive sense,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  than  that 
which  ia  now  given  to  it;  thua,  in  England,  it  formerly 
eomprised  even  the  ao-oalled  crime  of  apeaking  diareapect- 
fully  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  At  present  itia  con- 
fined to  certain  offences  committed  by  aailora  and  aoldiera, 
and  aubversive  of  discipline  and  duly-established  authority. 
The  offence  ia  defined  by  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  3, 1835, 
and  punishment  provided  for  by  acts  of  Congress  of  Apr. 
10,  1806,  and  Apr.  23, 1800. 

Mutis  (Joa£  Celestiho),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Cadii,  Spain,  in 
1732;  professor  of  anatomy  at  Madrid  1757 ;  accompanied 
the  viceroy  of  Peru  to  South  America  as  his  physician 
1700 ;  was  the  first  to  distinguish  between  the  varieties  of 
cinchona;  became  directorof  the  Academy  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Bogoti,  1790,  and  d.  there  in  1808,  leaving  un- 
finished a  vast  work  on  the  Flora  of  A'ew  Granada. 

9f  ntton  Hill,  a  v.  of  Montgomery  co..  Pa.    Pop.  50. 

Mut'tra,  town  of  British  India,  in  the  North-western 
Provinces,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat.  27°  30'  N. 
It  is  built  on  high  and  hilly  ground,  with  magnificent 
flights  of  steps,  tulomed  with  temples,  leading  down  to 
the  river,  which  is  kept  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  and  annu- 
ally attracts  vast  numoers  of  pilgrims.  But  the  enormous 
riches  which  the  town  formerly  contained  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  various  conquerors,  its  fortifloationa  have 


fallen  into  mina,  and  nothing  is  left  Imt  the  steep,  narrow, 
dirty  streets,  which  swarm  with  sacred  apes,  parrots,  pea- 
cocks, and  bulla.     Pop.  51,540. 

JWiiys'cas,  or  Chibchaa,  a  nation  of  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  8.  A.,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  numbered  between  one  and 
two  millions,  and  occupied  a  rank  immediately  after  the 
Axteca  and  Peruviana  in  point  of  civilisation.  They  eon- 
siated  of  three  independent  nations,  whoso  capitals  wert 
respectively  Funia,  Tuiga,  and  Sogamoso,  the  latter  nation 
being  governed  by  a  high  priest  Like  the  Astece  and  Pe- 
ruvians, they  worshipped  the  sun  in  common  with  many 
other  divinities,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  offered  hu- 
man sacrificea  to  the  aolar  god,  their  principal  temples 
being  at  Suamoi  and  Leiva.  Corresponding  in  their  my- 
thology to  the  Manco  Capac  of  the  Incas  waa  a  legendaiy 
ancestor  named  Nemtereqneteba,  who  was  regarded  aa  the 
author  of  their  civilisation.  They  were  akilful  agrieidta- 
riata,  workera  in  metal,  weavers  of  cotton,  and  artifieen 
in  bone,  wood,  and  stone ;  built  wooden  houses  with  son- 
ical  roofs,  surroanded  by  palisades ;  had  a  rude  commer- 
cial currency ;  buried  their  dead  in  oaves,  and  had  a  week 
of  three  days,  a  month  of  ten  weeks,  a  year  of  twenty 
months,  and  an  age  of  twenty  years.  Succession  to  the  1 
chieftainship  was  in  the  female  line.  The  Muyseaa  for.  ' 
merly  occupied  the  whole  tablo-land  of  Bogoti  and  Tunja, 
and  held  many  tribea  in  subjection.  They  readily  accepted 
Chriatianity,  and  jvere  rapidly  fused  with  the  wbitea,  losing 
their  national  language  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, though  it  is  still  spoken  by  some  tribes  an.the  river 
Heta.  The  language  had  no  a,  t,  or  r,  and  was  of  ex- 
tremely simple  structure.  (See  the  grammars  of  Logo 
(1619)  and  Urioochea  (Paris,  1871).) 

Muzarabic  Iiitargy.    See  Moiababic  LrrcRor. 

Mni'ser  (Abtkh as  Bowxbs),  b.  at  Lexington,  Mass., 
Sept.  21,  1802 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1824,  at 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  1828;  beeune  pastor  of  ijni- 
tarian  ohnrohes  atFramingham  1830,  Camhridgeport  1834, 
Cambridge  1840,  Concord,  N.  H.,  1854,  and  Newbnryport 
1857,  retiring  from  the  latter  post  1865.  He  has  written 
traete,  sermons,  essays,  Sunday-school  volumes,  etc. 

Myacites,  a  name  originally  employed  for  supposed 
fossil  Mya;  but  subsequently  adapted  (by  Munster  in 
1840)  for  a  genus  of  extinct  species  of  the  family  Ana- 
tinidss.  The  species  are  numerous.  The  genus,  according 
to  Week,  "probably  first  appeared  daring  the  Triassio 
epoch,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  some  of  the  apeciea 
naually  referred  to  Alloruma  from  the  older  roeka  are 
really  generioally  distinct.  It  seems  to  have  reached  its 
maximum  development  during  the  deposition  of  the  Ju- 
rassic rocks,  and  continued  to  exist  until  after  the  eom- 
meneement  of  the  Cretaeeons  epoch." 

Mr'att,  tp.  of  Fnlton  eo..  Ark.    Pop.  516. 

My'atte,  tp.  of  Howell  eo..  Mo.    Pop.  421. 

Myc'ale  [Or.  Mvcix^,  now  Atmsmn],  the  westernmost 
branch  of  Mount  Mesogis  in  Lydia,  Asia  Minor,  termin- 
ating in  the  promontory  called  Trogylium  (now  Cape  Sant* 
Maria).  In  the  narrow  channel  between  this  promontory 
and  the  island  of  Samoa  the  Persian  fleet  was  defeated 
and  destroyed  by  the  0  reeks  in  479  B.  c. 

Mycene,  or  •nae  [Or.  Mvk^i^,  or  -icfrai],  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Oreece,  was  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence 
in  the  plain  of  Argoa,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  waa  the  raai- 
dence  of  the  Pelopidae,  and  at  the  time  of  Agamemnon  it 
waa  the  principal  city  of  Oreeee.  In  468  b.  c.  it  waa  totally 
destroyed,  and  it  was  never  rebuilt,  but  the  remains  of  it, 
the  oyolopean  walls,  the  "  gate  of  lions,"  and  the  "  treasnir 
of  Atreas,"  are  among  the  grandest  and  most  interesting 
antiquities  in  Oreece.  The  ruins  are  near  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Ckarvati,  1  hour  and  20  minutes  fVom  Argos.  (See 
Leake's  TravtU  in  tkt  itorm  (1830),  oh.  xz.) 

Mycet'inie  [from  ilyceta — wncfr^,  a  "bellower  or 
howler" — the  only  known  genua],  a  sub-family  of  South 
American  monkeys  of  the  family  Cebidae,  and  including 
the  largest  species  of  that  group.  The  distinctive  charao- 
tera  are  as  follows :  ThO  cerebrum  is  contracted  baokwani, 
the  posterior  lobes  being  abbreviated,  and  aoarcely  cover- 
ing the  hindmost  parts  of  the  cerebellum ;  the  hyoid  bone 
and  thyroid  cartilage  are  greatly  developed ;  the  former  ia 
extended  into  a  sub-globular  drum  with  thin  oaseoua  walla, 
and  the  larger  oomna  of  the  apparatus  project  backward, 
the  leaser  being  obsolota ;  the  inciaors  are  vertioaL  With 
the  modification  of  the  tfayrohyai  apparatus  is  oonneeUd 
the  powec  of  producing  the  loud  and  rvsonant  ories  for 
which  the  apeoiea  of  the  genus  are  celebrated,  and  wliieh 
have  obtsuned  for  them  the  name  of  "  howlera."  The  rf»- 
ciea  are  not  yet  satisfaotorily  determined,  but  ten  speeus 
have  been  recognised  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  graop — 
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John  Kdward  Oitiy — of  which  eight  hare  been  attributed 
to  Braiil,  one  to  Colombia,  and  one  to  Caracas,  A  specie! 
of  the  genus  also  extends  ap  into  Central  America. 

Tbeodorb  Qith. 
MTeli'tis  [Or.  itvMt,  "narrow"],  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  sord.  At  tiie  beginning  of  this 
century  nearlj  all  affections  of  the  spinal  marrow  were 
classified  under  the  title  myetitit,  bat  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  separating  these  various  diseases.  Our 
knowledge  is,  however,  as  yet  very  imperfect,  and  in  the 
elassiBoation  offered  below  there  are  doubtless  soma  errors. 
Forms  of  myelitis  may  be  best  classified,  according  to  the 
product  of  the  inflammatory  process,  into  softening  myeli- 
tis, purulent  myelitis,  hyperplastic  myelitis,  and  degenera- 
tive m^^elitis.  The  fii-st  of  these  forms,  softening  myelitis, 
isolosely  allied  to  non-inflammatory  softening  (from  throm- 
bosiii,  embolism,  etc.),  and  it  is  probable  that  future  re- 
searches will  reduce  the  frequency  of  its  recurrences. 
After  death  a  small  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  usually  a  seg- 
ment involving  all  its  columns  ana  the  gray  matter,  is  found 
softer  than  usual,  or  even  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  reddish  or 
reddish-yellow  in  color,  sometimes  white  or  yellowish.  The 
substance  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  disintegrated,  and  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  shows  the  presence  of  altered  nerve- 
fibres  and  cells,  granular  bodies,  fatty  detritus.  Tbe  symp- 
toms daring  the  life  of  the  patient  consist  in  impairment 
or  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  and  of  sensibility  in  all  parts 
of  the  body  below  the  softened  spot.  For  example,  a  focus 
of  myeUtis  in  the  middle  dorsal  region  will  cause  paralysis 
of  the  lower  limbs  (paraplegia),  and  of  the  blaader  and 
lower  bowel ;  a  focus  in  the  upper  cervical  region  will  pro- 
duce palsy  of  the  entire  body  except  the  dia]>hragm.  The 
symptoms  maybe  developed  rapidly,  with  pain  and  spasm, 
loss  of  function  being  complete  in  a  few  days,  or  dnring 
many  months  the  patient  complains  of  increasing  numb- 
ness, loss  of  sensibility  and  power.  Tbe  prognosis  is  worse 
in  proportion  to  the  acnteness  and  to  the  higher  location 
of  the  focus.  Treatment  occasionally  arrests  the  disease, 
but  probably  never  cures  it.  (6.)  Suppurative  myelitis  is 
exceedingly  rare,  and  we  do  not  know  any  symptoms  which 
oan  serve  to  distinguish  it  fVom  any  acute  myelitis.  The 
purulent  matter  is  collected  in  the  shape  of  small  abscesses, 
or  purulent  elements  are  found  diffused  among  the  nervous 
fibres  and  cells,  (e.)  Hyperplastic  myelitis  is  relatively 
common,  and  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  various  forms 
of  "  sclerosis."  The  initial  lesion  in  these  cases  is  increased 
activity  and  volume  of  the  neuroglia  or  framework  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  consequent  wasting  of  the  nervous  ana- 
tomical elements.  Later,  products  of  degeneration  appear 
in  tbe  shape  of  granular  and  amyloid  bodies.  The  affected 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  found  hardened,  like  boiled 
white  of  egg  or  soft  cartilage ;  it  is  grayish  or  yellawisb  in 
color,  and  presents  a  translucent  instead  of  the  normal 
dead-white  appearance.  The  microscope  shows  increased 
neuroglia,  disintegrating  nerve-fibres  and  cells,  granular 
bodies  (especially  around  the  blood-vessels),  and  amyloid 
bodies.  Sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  classifled, 
aeeording  to  its  distribution  in  the  organ,  into  ( 1 )  striped 
sclerosis,  whioh  may  extend  upward  and  downward  in  any 
of  the  columns — ^in  tbe  posterior  columns  producing  the 
disease  olinically  known  as  locomotor  ataxia ;  in  the  ante- 
rior or  antero-lateral  columns  produce  paraplegia,  with 
loss  of  motion  alone  or  chiefiy ;  in  the  lateral  part  of  the 
aatero-lateral  columns  giving  rise  to  contracture  of  the 
limbs.  There  may  be  (2)  a  limited  sclerosis,  involving  the 
several  columns  and  the  gray  matter  at  any  part  of  the 
spinal  oord,  producing  a  chronic  paraplegia ;  and  (3)  nodu- 
lar (or  insular)  sclerosis,  telSrote  en  plaque;  in  which  the 
disease  affeets  a  number  of  spots  upon  or  in  the  spinal 
eord  (and  brain),  the  nodules  being  distributed  in  a  wnolly 
Irrogalar  manner.  The  symptoms  produced  by  nodular 
■elerosis  are  very  irregular,  depending  upon  the  location 
of  the  first  and  of  the  largest  nodnles ;  there  are  observed 
Ion  of  power  and  sensibility  (rare)  in  the  limbs,  mental  and 
lensorial  symptoms,  (rf.)  Degener^ive  myelitis  includes 
two  principal  forms;  (1)  a  parenchymatous  inflammatory 
(?)  change  in  nerve-fibres  or  ganglion-cells ;  and  (Z)  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  spinal  cord  in  consequence  of  a 
lesion  in  the  brain  or  in  the  spinal  cord.  Under  the  first 
head  are  to  be  classed  those  changes  in  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  spinal  cord  which  give  rise  to  paralysis  aceompa- 
Died  by  wasting  of  the  affected  muscles,  or  to  wasting  of 
the  mnsolet  primarily ;  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic 
spinal  paralysis  (infantile  spinal  paralysis,  spinal  paraly- 
sis with  atrophy  in  the  adult),  progressive  muscular  atro- 
£hy,  labio-glosso-pharyngeal  palsy.  The  lesion  consists 
I  a  clouding  and  granular  disintegration  of  tbe  ganglion- 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  with  some  as  yet  ill-understood 
change  in  the  substance  in  whioh  they  are  iml>eddcd. 
Occasionally  this  lesion  involves  the  greater  part  of  the 
anterior  horns  in  a  longitudinal  way,  and  soon  leads  to 


death  by  asphyxia  (acute  ascending  palsy).  In  some  of 
these  forms  seuBibility  is  relatively  little  impaired,  in 
others  not  at  all.  The  degenerative  myelitis  which  is 
caused  by  some  other  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  con- 
sists in  wasting  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  deposit  of  nu- 
merous amyloid  and  granular  bodies,  and  some  thickening 
of  the  neuroglia ;  it  is  always  in  the  white  columns  of  the 
cord,  is  symmetrically  arranged,  and  is  found  in  the  late- 
ral columns  when  caused  by  a  brain-lesion  ,■  when  produced 
by  a  spinal  lesion  it  extends  above  the  lesion  in  the  poste- 
rior columns — below  it  in  the  lateral  columns.  The  forms 
of  myelitis  last  described  are  closely  allied  to  non-infiam- 
matory  degeneration.  Any  classification  of  forms  of  myeli- 
tis is  at  the  present  day  necessarily  a  provisional  one.  The 
treatment  of  myelitis  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory;  at 
best  a  checking  or  limiting  of  the  disease  can  be  looked 
for.  The  fatal  issue  is  brought  about  by  exhaustion  (from 
bed-sores),  inflammation  of  the  urinary  tract,  pulmonary 
phthisis,  or  asphyxia.  E.  C.  SsaviN. 

Myenski  town  of  European  Bussia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  on  the  Zusba.  Its  thirteen  churches,  with  their 
many  towers,  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance ;  has 
a  lively  trade  in  spirits,  soap,  hemp,  ana  dried  fruits. 
Pop.  12,775. 

My'er  (Albert  J.),  b.  at  Newbnrg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20, 1828 ; 
graduated  at  Geneva  College  1847 ;  M.  D.  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  1851,  and  in  1854  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  U.  8.  army ;  in  1880  chief  signal-officer  with  tbe 
rank  of  msjor,  serving  as  such  throughout  the  war  (with 
the  rank  of  colonel  Mar.,  1863,  to  July,  1804),  and  gain- 
ing the  brevets  of  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  brigadier- 
general.  In  July,  1866,  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  signal-ofiice,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1870 
charged  with  taking  meteorological  observations  at  the 
military  stations  and  other  points  in  the  interior  of  the 
oontinent,  and  giving  notice  by  telegraph  or  signals  on  the 
northern  lakes  and  seaboard  of  the  approach  and  force  of 
storms;  and  in  1873  was  authorised  to  extend  his  posts  of 
observation  to  such  Ughthouses  and  life-saving  stations  as 
snitable.  Author  pf  Manual  of  Signalt  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  Navy  (1868). 

My'eri,  <p.  of  Carroll  eo.,  Md.    Pop.  1S53. 

JHyert  (Edwaru  Hovsll),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Orange  oo., 
K.  Y.,  June  9,  1816 ;  taken  to  Florida  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred from  Spain  to  the  U.  S. ;  graduated  at  Randolph- 
Hacon  College,  Va.,  in  1838,  under  Dr.  Garland ;  in  1839 
was  elected  tutor  in  the  Qeorgia  Conference  Manual-labor 
School,  and  in  1840  tutor  of  mathematics  in  Emory  College, 
Ga. ;  joined  the  Georgia  Methodist  Episcopal  conference 
in  1841 ;  in  1845  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  science 
in  Wesleyau  Female  College,  Macon,  and  president  in  1851 ; 
in  1854  was  elected  editor  of  the  Southern  Chrietian  Advo- 
cate/ in  1871  resumed  the  presidency  of  Wesloyan  Female 
College,  but  resigned  in  1874  to  take  charge  of  Trinity 
ehurdi.  Savannah ;  was  an  efiloient  member  of  the  General 
Conferences  of  185S,  1866,  1870 ;  has  published  some  val- 
uable namphlets,  etc.,  and  The  Ditnyttion  of  the  It.  E. 
.Church,  18U-4S.  T.  0.  SOMKERS. 

Myers  (Rev.  Lewis),  b.  in  South  Carolina  May  7, 1775 ; 
entered  the  ministry  in  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Bpis- 
eopal  conference  in  1799.  At  his  death  (in  Georgia  Nov. 
16,  1S51)  he  was  an  honored  patriarch  of  the  Georgia  con- 
ference. He  waa  in  the  front  rank  of  the  heroic  pioneers 
of  Methodism  in  the  Sonth.  T.  0.  Suhksss. 

Myers  (Peter  Hajjutox),  b.  at  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  In 
Aug.,  1812;  is  author  of  several  successful  novels  ufon 
America!)  subjects,  among  whioh  are  The  Fireto/lhe  Ktnch- 
erboekere  (1848),  The  Young  Patroon  (1849),  The  King  of 
the  Hurone  (1860),  The  Prieoner  of  the  Border  (1857),  and 
a  volume  of  poems,  Entenore,  a  Romance  of  Owaaco  Lake, 
Ho  was  for  some  years  a  lawyer  at  Brooklyn,  and  subse- 
quently settled  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

My'erstown,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Lebanon  oo..  Pa., 
on  the  Lebanon  Valley  R.  R.  It  is  the  seat  of  Palatinate 
College  (German  Reformed).     Pop.  1323. 

My'erSTille,  a  v.  of  Carroll  oo.,  Md.    Pop.  159. 

MyeravUle,  post-v.  of  Frederick  oo.,  Md.,  13  miles 
K.  W.  of  Frederick.    Pop.  139. 

Myia  [Mvw],  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Pythagoras 
and  Theano,  and  wife  of  Milo  of  Crotona,  was,  like  her 
mother,  distinguished  in  philosophy.  There  is  extant  a 
letter  ascribed  to  Myia,  addressed  to  one  Phyllis,  on  the 
choice  of  a  nurse;  it  is  printed  in  the  Fragmenta  Mulierum 
Ormcamm  of  J.  C.  Wolf  (G8ttingen,  1739).  (See  Mfnage, 
Hit.  Mnl.  Philoe.,  |  86.)  H.  Drislbr. 

Myliobat'idaB  [from  the  ganorie  name,  Myliohatie],  a 
family  of  the  class  of  selaohiaDs  and  order  Raits,  or  rays. 
The  disk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pectoral  fins  with  the 
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body  is  very  broad,  by  reason  of  tbe  lateral  extension  of 
the  latter,  and  the  tail  is  very  long  and  attenuated ;  the 
dorsal  fin  is  developed  near  its  root,  and  behind  it  is  one 
or  a  pair  of  spines  serrated  at  their  lateral  edges ;  tbe  pec- 
toral fina  are  atrophied  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  bnt  at  the 
extremity  of  the  snout  are  developed  as  a  pair  of  detached 
cephalic  fins;  the  skin  is  smooth  and  destitute  of  spines; 
the  head  quite  deop;  the  mouth  inferior  and  tranverse; 
the  teeth  have  flat  grinding  sarCaees,  and  are  quadrangular 
or  hexangular,  and  In  one  or  several  Interlocking  longi- 
tudinal rows.  The  family  is  divisible  into  two  sub-fam- 
ilies— vii.  (1)  Myliobatinas,  in  which,  besides  a  median 
row  of  teeth,  there  are  several  lateral  rows,  which  alter- 
nate and  interlock  with  the  adjoining  ones,  to  which  be- 
long the  genera  Myliohatitf  Rhinoptera,  MylorkinOf  and  3fy- 
lomam  ;  and  (2)  ]£tobatin89,  whoso  teeth  are  broad  and  in 
a  single  row,  answering  to  the  median  row  in  Myliobatinse, 
embracing  but  one  genus,  AStobatu.  On  the  coast  of  the 
XI.  8.  are  found  several  species ;  on  the  eastern  coast,  Mj/- 
liobatit  FremenvilUi,  likinoptera  quadriloba,  and  jBtobatia 
narixan,  and  on  the  western  coast  MyliohatU  Cali/omicut, 
The  Shinoplera  quadriloba  is  sometimes  called  "clam- 
oracker,"  "  the  stingray,"  and  "  cow-nose  ray  ;'*  the  Mylio- 
baiis  FremenvilUij  "  sharp-nosed  ray,"  and  the  Myliobatit 
aquila  is  in  England  known  as  "  eagle  ray." 

Thkodorb  Oill. 

Mylit'tat  the  Sreek  name  forBsLTis  or  BlUT,  a  goddess 
worshipped  in  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  though  in  a  coarse  and 
barbaroua  form.  Thus,  her  worship  demanded  that  every 
Babylonian  woman  should  once  in  ner  life  give  herself  up 
to  a  stranger  who  desired  her,  and  bring  the  money  to  the 
altar  of  the  goddesa. 

My'lodon  [Or.  iiixi,,  "mill,"  and  Uoi^,  "tooth"],  a 
genus  of  extinct  Quaternary  mammals  from  North  and 
South  America,  allied  to  the  sloths.   (See  Mboathcriida.) 

Mynpuri,  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Agra,  on  the  Esun,  an  afliuent  of  the  Qanges,  contains  sev- 
eral temples  and  has  20,891  inhabitants. 

My ocon'cha«  a  genus  of  fossil  shells  found  in  Second- 
ary and  Tertiary  rooks,  and  variously  assigned  to  the 
Cyprinidse  or  to  the  Astartidn.  E.  C.  H.  Day. 

Myox'idse  [from  Afyoziu,the  classical  name  of  the  genus  J, 
a  family  of  the  order  Rodentia  and  sub-order  Simpliciden- 
tati.  The  skull  resembles  that  of  the  rat ;  tbe  infraorbital 
foramen  is  moderate,  vertically  fusiform,  and  without  any 
external  maxillary  laminar  boundary ;  the  lower  jaw  has 
the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes  in  nearly  the  same 
plane  with  each  other  and  with  the  descending  ramus, 
which  last  is  scarcely  twisted ;  molar  teeth  }  X  2 ;  the  hind 
limbs  are  moderately  elongated ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  united 
below ;  the  metatarsal  bones  separate  from  each  other ;  no 
eiecum  is  developed.  The  species  considerably  resemble 
the  squirrels  in  physiognomy,  and,  as  in  them,  the  tail  is 
provided  with  more  or  less  elongated  distichous  or  laterally 
spreading  hairs,  but  generally  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the 
typical  squirrels.  The  family  is  confined  to  the  Old  World 
— ^Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — and  contains  about  twelve 
species,  which  have  been  grouped  under  four  sections — vis. 
Olif,  ]ilu$eardinut,  Eliamyt,  and  Orapkiunu — which  by 
some  are  regarded  as  distinct  genera,  and  by  others  as 
sub-genera  of  Myoxua.  The  common  dormouse  of  Europe 
{Myoxua  avellanariut)  is  the  best-known  species,  and  is 
noticeable  on  account  of  its  hibernating  or  winter  sleep. 

Thbodobc  Qili.. 

Myria  [Or.  iiipioi,  "tan  thousand"],  a  prefix  used  in 
the  French  metric  system  to  denote  ten  thousand  times  the 
measure  indicated  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  as, 
MrBiAORAMMii,  ten  thousand  grammes,  is  equal  to  22.04S2 
pounds  avoirdupois ;  Mtbialitre,  ten  thousand  litres,  is 
equal  to  2641.8033  gallons ;  MraiAiiiTRE,  ten  thousand  mi- 
tres, is  equal  to  6.2138  miles.     (See  Mbtric  Btbtbh.) 

Hyr'iapods  [Or.  n*pm,  "ten  thousand,"  and  wait, 
"foot"].  The  myriapods,  of  which  the  centipedes  and 
thousand-logs  are  familiar  examples,  may  be  recognised  by 
the  long,  worm-like  body,  consisting  of  many  segments  or 
rings,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  legs.  Though  they  are  true 
Insects,  breathing  by  tracheae,  with  a  distinct  heod  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  winged  insects,  one  genus  even 
{Oermntta)  having  compound  eyes,  yet  the  body  behind 
the  head  is  not  divided  into  distinct  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal regions,  thus  resembling  caterpillars  and  the  larvee  of 
other  insects ;  for  this  and  other  reasons  they  are  regarded 
by  some  as  forming  a  distinct  class  of  articulated  animals, 
equivalent  to  the  insects.  Bat  we  shall,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  regard  them  as  forming  a  subdivision  of  the 
class  of  insects — a  sub-class  or  order,  as  the  reader  pleases. 
This  view  is  borne  oat  by  the  fact  that  when  hatched  the 
body  of  tbe  ohilognathio  myriapods  is  short,  has  bnt  few 


segments,  no  more  than  nine  (In  Pauropiu  only  five),  bo- 
sides  the  head,  and  but  three  p^rs  of  legs.  On  this  account 
they  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the  true  in- 
sects, though  in  Oeophilut,  a  cbilopod,  tbe  young  are 
hatched  with  nearly  the  full  number  of  feet.  The  body 
is  composed  of  from  9  to  200  segments,  the  number 
varying  greatly  in  the  different  genera;  for  example, 
in  Pauropiu,  a  minute  form,  the  body  consists  of  9  seg- 
ments besides  the  head;  in  Lithobitu,  the  so-called  car- 
wig,  there  are  15,  while  in  Otophilut  there  are  200.  How 
closely  the  myriapods  are  related  to  the  winged  insects  may 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  head  of  Cermatia,  the  most 
highly  organised  myriapod  known.  The  head  is  larger 
than  usual  in  the  centipedes,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  com- 
pound eyes,  while  in  all  other  myriapods  they  are  either 
scattered  and  simple  or  collected  into  irregular  patches, 
scarcely  coming  under  the  head  of  compound  eyes.  The 
antennss  are  also  longer  than  usual,  and  the  palpi  are  well 
developed,  being  like  those  of  insects.  Tne  bead  and 
antennse  of  Seolopendrella  are  almost  exactly  like  those  of 
some  Tkytanura  (Campodea),  while  the  young  Panroptu 
is  remarkably  like  Potltira.  The  head  is,  as  in  insects, 
normally  composed  of  four  segments,  and  the  appendages 
of  the  head  have  much  the  same  form  as  in  tbe  larvsB  of 
many  insects,  such  as  the  beetles.  The  mandibles  are  of 
the  usual  form,  the  aocessory  jaws  (maxillie)  are  provided 
with  palpi,  and  the  second  maxillss  (labium)  are  united 
and  provided  with  palpi.  The  legs  are,  like  those  of  the 
larvsB  of  the  winged  insects,  composed  of  five  joints. 

The  English  anatomist  Newport  has  shown  that  in  their 
internal  anatomy — i'.  e.  the  nervous,  digestive,  respiratory, 
and  reproductive  systems— the  myriapods  closely  resemble 
the  larvsd  of  many  insects.  Beginning  with  the  nervous 
system,  the  first  to  be  developed  of  all  the  systems,  New- 
port states  that  it  approaches  in  its  simplicity  that  of  the 
higher  worms  (annelids),  rather  than  that  of  the  larvss  of 
Insects.  "  In  the  Chilopoda  (centipedes)  it  has  the  form  of 
a  double  cord  connected  by  large  ganglia  in  each  segment 
as  in  most  of  the  Annelida,  Crustacea,  and  Insecta ;  but 
in  the  vermiform  Chilognatha  (thousand  legs,  etc.),  which 
former  researches  have  proved  to  me  are  most  nearly  con- 
nected to  the  Annelida,  the  two  parts  of  this  double  cord 
are  so  closely  united  laterally  as  to  appear  like  a  single 
cord,  that  gives  off  a  multitude  of  small  nervous  trunks  at 
Its  sides  throughout  its  whole  length,  but  without  distinct 
ganglionic  enlargements  at  their  origin."  The  brain  is 
composed  of  at  least  four  pairs  of  ganglia.  (AVwjMrt.) 
Our  account  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  condensed  from 
Leidy's  account  of  that  of  Julut  marginattUf  a  common 
American  thousand-legs.  There  are  four  long  tubular 
salivary  glands  and  two  short  pyriform  conglomerated 
glands  placed  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus.  This  latter 
is  pyriform  and  capacious ;  the  crop  (proventriculus)  forms 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  alimentary  oanal,  its  lower 
extremity  constricted  into  six  rings ;  Just  beyond,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  crop,  open  two  biliary  tabes.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  stomaon  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  fatty 
band,  apparently  representing  the  refa  adipota  of  insects. 
The  stomach  forms  about  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  whole 
alimentary  canal,  and  is  simple  and  narrower  than  tbe 
crop.  The  large  intestine  begins  abruptly,  being  at  first 
nearly  twioe  the  breadth  of  the  ventrioulus  and  narrowing 
posteriorly.     The  rectum  is  short  and  elliptioal. 

The  circulatory  system  consists  of  a  dorsal  vessel,  the 
so-called  heart,  with  very  numerous  chambers,  nearly  cor- 
responding to  the  segments  of  the  body,  and  connecting 
witb  another  system  of  vessels  lying  on  the  under  side  of 
the  body,  between  tbe  alimentary  oanal  and  the  nervous 
cord,  forming  "  a  vascular  collar  around  the  anterior  part 
of  the  alimentary  oanal."  This  disposition  of  the  vessels 
reminds  one  rather  of  the  eiroulatory  system  of  the  higher 
worms  than  of  the  larvsD  of  insects,  a*  Newport  statea.  The 
traohese  are  arranged  much  as  in  the  winged  insects,  and 
the  stigmata  have  the  same  relative  position,  but  are  placed 
on  alternate  segments  of  the  body.  In  the  centipedes 
(Chilopoda)  the  sexual  organs  are  much  as  in  the  alx-looted 
insects,  and  the  orifices  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  body. 
Tbe  ovary  is  a  long  single  tube,  which  opens  in  the  last 
ring  of  the  body.  In  the  lower  group  of  Chilognatha 
(thousand-legs)  there  is  only  a  single  long  ovarian  tube, 
provided  with  two  short  oviducts,  which  open  on  the  third 
segment  of  the  body  from  the  head.  The  male  organs  in 
the  centipedes  and  allies  are  much  more  complicated  than 
in  the  other  myriapods,  and  the  two  or  three,  or  even  the 
single  testicular  tube,  open  on  the  end  of  the  body,  while 
in  the  obilognaths,  such  as  •/'«(«*,  there  are  two  testes, 
which  lead  out  by  a  ra«  de/treiu  to  the  orifice  situated  on 
the  third  thoracic  ring. 

Our  Germalia /orcept,  found  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  is  poisonous.  Uiough  its  bite  is  not  dangerous.  The 
bite  of  the  centipede  is  tery  dangerooi — more  lo,  pei^ps. 
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than  that  of  the  acorpion.  The  poison  Is  seereted  from  two 
glands  in  the  throat,  and  flows  into  the  wound  along  a 
oana)  in  the  jaws. 

The  eggs  of  Juliu  are  laid  in  the  earth  about  an  inoh 
below  the  surface.  The  egg  undergoes  total  segmentation, 
and  the  primitive  band  rests  on  one  side  of  the  egg.  The 
first  maxilla  do  not  develop,  these  organs  wanting  in  the 
adult.  The  embryo  ^ii^im  would  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
Tonng  Podumn,  so  muoh  alike  are  the  two  animals  before 
hatching.  It  is  a  enrions  fact,  first  observed  by  Newport, 
that  the  egg-shell  splits  asunder,  while  the  embryo,  encased 
in  its  embryonal  membrane,  is  retort-shaped,  and  remains 
thus  for  seventeen  days  before  running  about.  Before  this 
membrane  is  thrown  off  the  embryo  moults,  and  six  new 
segments  appear  between  the  penultimate  and  last  seg- 
ment. While  the  Julwi  is  at  first  but  six-legged,  with  but 
seven  body-rings,  and  passes  through  a  true  metamorphosis, 
the  centipede,  as  observed  in  Oeophilat  by  Hetsehnikoff, 
after  passing  through  the  early  embryonic  stages,  as  in  the 
chilopods,  acquires  over  forty  pairs  of  legs,  and  is  nearly 
of  the  form  of  the  adult  before  hatching.  The  mouth-parts 
are  much  as  in  the  winged  insects.  The  body,  oylindrieal  in 
the  embryo,  becomes  flattened  later  in  life.  Dr.  Wood  has 
observed  that  the  female  of  Seolopocryptop;  a  centipede- 
like  genus,  guards  her  young  by  lying  on  her  side,  and, 
eoiling  her  body,  passes  them  along  by  a  "rapid  oilia-liko 
action  of  her  feet,  thus  arranging  them  satisfactorily  to 
herself.  Wood  also  desoribes  the  mode  of  moulting  In  the 
tame  genus  of  oentipedes :  "  The  skin  had  been  crowded 
back  so  as  to  cover  only  the  last  two  or  three  rings.  The 
east  skin  contains  the  skin  of  the  head  and  all  its  ap- 
pendages, even  to  the  mazillss  and  maxillary  palpi.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  skin  was  so  torn  as  to  show  that  the 

Sroeess  of  shedding  probably  began  by  the  creature's  with- 
rawing  its  head  from  its  case,  and  then  thrusting  It  out 
between  some  of  the  anterior  sterna,  completing  the  pro- 
cess by  pushing  the  skin  back  with  its  legs,  and  aiding 
them  by  a  peculiar  wriggling  motion.  The  exnvia  had 
most  of  the  posterior  segments  entire,  showing  that  the  oo- 
enpant  had  been  withdrawn  from  it  like  a  hand  f^om  a 
glove." 

The  MyTii^>oda  are  among  the  oldest  insects  known,  oo- 
enrring  in  the  coal  formation  of  Europe  and  this  oountry. 
A  species  of  Jalut  occurs  in  the  coal  formation  of  Germany. 
In  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  galley-worm,  allied  to  JiUiUf  in  a  stump  of  SigUlaria, 
which  he  described  under  the  name  of  Xglobtut  ti^illarue. 
On  subjecting  the  fragments  collected  by  Dr.  Dawson  to 
further  examination,  Mr.  S.  H.  Soudder  has  found,  besides 
the  original  species,  three  other  species  of  Xi/lobiu;  and 
the  type  of  a  new  family  which  he  terms  Arehiulidn,  the 
species  itself  being  termed  ArckitUwi  xylnbioidet.  A  very 
singular  myriapod  was  discovered  by  Messrs.  Heek  and 
Worthen  in  the  Carboniferous  formation  of  Illinois,  and 
descrilied  under  the  name  of  Euphorberia  armigera.  It  is 
apparently  related  to  the  oentipedes.  Another  species  of 
this  genus  was  afterwards  found  in  the  coal-measures  of 
Scotland,  and  named  by  Mr.  H.  Woodward  Enpkorbtria 
Bronnii.  While  several  of  the  myriapods  are  known  to  be 
blind,  a  few  blind  species  are  peculiar  to  caverns  in  this 
country;  a  blind,  hairy  form,  Spirottrepkon  Gopti  Pack., 
oocurt  in  the  Mammoth  Cave ;  on  the  other  hand,  another 
form,  Scoterpet  eavernarum  Cope,  found  in  caverns  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  and  Wyandotte  Cave,  Ind.,  is  said  to 
nave  well-developed  eyes.  Other  eyeless  forms  are  found 
among  the  sucking  forms  (Siphonantia).  In  these  myria- 
pods the  head  is  very  small,  and  concealed  beneath  the 
segment  behind.  The  parts  of  the  month  are  fused  and 
united  into  a  sucking-tube  for  the  imbibition  of  fluids.  The 
most  remarkable  as  well  as  smallest  form  is  the  genus 
Panroput.  Lubbock  regards  It  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  ohilopods  and  ehilognaths,  and  also  as  bridging 
over  to  a  certain  extent  the  great  obasm  which  separates 
them  from  other  Artlcalata.  Our  American  species  is 
Pauropnt  Lubboekii  Pack. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  sub-orders  and 
families  of  the  myriapods,  in  ascending  order : 

ScB-OBDEB  CaiLOaRATRA. 
Badg  coniistimg  of  dowils  tegmtnt;  beariitg  tuo  pain  of 
ley;  aniennm  ikort,  with  fem  joittf. 

1.  Head  nnall;  mouth-parts  forming  a  raoking-tabe : 
SiphonaHtia. 

2.  Body  oylindrieal ;  sterna  vvrj  small :  JUlidte  (thou- 
sand-legs). 

3.  Like  Jalidse,  but  body  tapering  more  towards  each 
end;  fossil;  ArchMidm. 

4.  Body  flattened ;  sterna  overarching  the  scuta :  Pol;)- 
dttmidie. 

i.  Body  very  short,  half  cylindrioal,  of  twelve  to  thir- 
teen rings :  Qlomtridm, 


SuB-oBStn  Cbilopoda.. 
Each  ring  $implfflal,  bearinga  tingle  pair  of  feet;  head 
divided  into  two  rtgtone,  one  plaeed  before,  (As  olJur  behind 
the  moyith;  eexval  outlet  eilualed  a<  Me  end  of  the  bodg, 

1.  Body  minute,  consisting  of  9  segments  besides  the 
head ;  antennee  five-jointed :  Paurvpodidte. 

2.  Body  very  long,  with  from  30-200  segments ;  no  ocelli: 
Qeopkilidr, 

3.  Body  with  21-23  feet-bearing  segments:  Seotopen- 
dridm  (centipedes). 

4.  Body  with  15  feet-bearing  segments  :  Lithohiidtt. 

5.  Head  large,  with  compound  eyes;  15  feet-bearing 
rings :  Cermalitdx.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Mrrmecobi'idsB  [from  the  generic  name,  Mgrmecobiut, 
f>vp|l1^f,  "ant,"  and  fim,  "life  '],  a  family  of  marsupial 
mammals  represented  in  Australia,  and  distinguished  es- 

Secially  by  the  numerous  teeth.  The  skull  has  rather  slen- 
er  bones ;  the  auditory  bullae  are  large ;  the  palatine  vacu- 
ities are  almost  obliterated;  the  intermaxillaries  are  not 
united  at  their  symphysis;  the  lower  jaw  has  very  slender 
and  straight  rami,  and  the  descending  rami  points  back- 
ward. The  teeth  are  very  small,  and  there  are  I.  ^,  C.  \, 
M.  {  X  2  =  52 ;  the  molar  teeth  have  slight  prickly  points 
or  cusps.  The  animal  somewhat  recalls  by  its  form  that 
of  the  rosses  and  genets  (Viverridee),  having  a  long  l>ody 
and  eomparativoly  short  legs,  and  with  a  long  hairy  tail ; 
the  muzile  is  quite  elongated,  the  muffle  naked,  and  the 
nostrils  lateral ;  the  ears  are  moderately  pointed ;  the  tongue 
is  very  long  and  slender;  the  fore  feet  have  five  toes,  the 
hind  ones  four;  the  nails  are  compressed  and  curved.  The 
female  has  no  pouch;  the  mammee  (apparently  eight  in 
number)  are  arranged  in  a  circle.  A  single  species  is 
known  (Mgrmecohiue  faeeiatitt),  which  inhabits  Western 
and  Southern  Australia.  Its  gait  reminds  one  of  the  squir- 
rel ;  when  running  on  the  ground  it  progresses  by  succes- 
sive leaps,  and  carries  its  tail  slightly  elevated,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  raises  its  body  and  rests  on  its  bind  legs. 
It  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  ants,  and  hence  the  gencrio 
name  has  been  conferred  upon  it.  The  ground-color  is 
light-reddish,  with  transverse  white  and  blackish  bands 
behind  the  middle,  and  a  bridle-like  block  line  runs  ft-om 
the  snout  through  the  eyes  to  the  base  of  the  ears. 

Treodork  Gili,. 

Myrmecophag'idse  [from  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus,  iturmecophaga],  a  family  of  edentate  mammals  in- 
cluding the  true  ant-eaters  of  South 'America.  They  hare 
a  more  or  less  elongated  tail;  the  snout  pointed;  the  feet 
club-footed  (i.  e.  with  the  external  edges  turned  inward), 
and  provided  with  large  claws  for  digging ;  the  skull  is 
more  or  less  elongated  and  smooth ;  the  supraoccipital 
projects  forward,  and  is  provided  with  a  median  protuber- 
ance ;  the  squamosal  bone  (with  which  are  ankylosed  the 
periotic  and  tympanic)  has  a  very  small  zygomatic  process 
at  the  antero-superior  angle  ;  the  supramaxillary  bones 
are  elongated  ;  the  intermaxillaries  very  small ;  the  palate 
is  very  much  elongated  by  the  extension  backward  of 
the  pterygoids  j  the  nasals  are  simple,  rather  long,  and 
nearly  uniform  in  width,  and  emarginated  at  the  ends; 
the  orbits  and  temporal  fossee  are  continuous ;  "  the  malar 
bone  reduced  to  a  slender  stylet  free  at  the  posterior  end ;" 
"  the  postero-palatal  foramen  single,  or  wanting ;"  "  the 
foramen  rotondnm  Included  in  the  foramen  spheno-orhi- 
tarium;"  the  lower  jaw  has  very  slender  and  elongated 
rami,  which  are  destitute  of  ooronoid  processes.  The 
family  is  divisible  into  two- sub-families:  (1)  Myrmeco- 
phaginss,  including  the  genera  Murmecophaga  and  Taman- 
dun;  and  (2)  Cyclothurinee,  with  the  genus  Cvchthurue. 
Myrmecophaga  embraces  the  great  ant-eaters ;  Tatnandua, 
the  yellow  ant-eaters ;  and  Cyclothurne,  the  small,  two- 
clawed  species  with  prehensile  tails.  Both  the  Tama»d«m 
and  Cgclothwri  are  arboreal  species ;  the  latter  is  especially 
so,  and  has  a  prehensile  tail,  by  means  of  which  it  is  able 
to  hang  from  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  capability  the  generic  name  Cj/clolhurue  (i.  «. 
"twisted  tail")  has  been  given.  Theodorb  Gill. 

Myrmeleon.    See  A.f  t-Liob. 

Myxaaid'oneS)  the  followers  of  Achilles  in  the  «am- 
paign  against  Troy,  came  originally  from  .£gina,  and  re- 
oeived  Uieir  name  from  /tiipfiiixn,  "ants,"  because  Zeus 
changed  all  the  ants  of  the  island  into  men,  and  thus  peo- 
pled it.    Peleus  led  them  into  Tbessaly,  where  they  settled. 

H yrob'alAB  [Or.  fivpo^^Aom],  a  drug  formerly  much 
need  In  medidne  at  an  astringent,  and  now  used  by  tanners, 
dyen,  and  ink-makers  for  the  tannic  acid  it  contains. 
Myrohalans,  sometimes  called  white  galls,  are  the  fruit  of 
Terminalia Belliriea  and  T.  Chebula  (East  Indian  trees  of 
the  order  Combretaoess),  of  PhgUan^ie  Emblica,  a  euphor- 
biaeeous  plant,  and  of  other  trees  of  tropical  regions.  There 
is  much  variation  in  the  appearance  and  industrial  value 
of  myrobalane.  Digitized  by  LjOOQlC 
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My'rOB)  b.  at  Bleuthara,  a  town  in  North-westorn  At- 
tica, near  the  Boeotian  frontier,  about  480  b.  c.  ;  became  one 
of  tiie  most  oelebrated  Bculptora  of  antiquity.  The  most 
famous  of  his  works  were  bis  Cou,  his  Jiunner,  and  his 
Ditmboliu,  of  whioh  there  still  exist  several  copies  both  in 
bronie  and  marble.     He  worked  generally  in  bronie. 

Myronie  Aeidt  Bee  Mcstabd,  bj  Bowabd  Curtis, 
M.  D. 

Mrrosine.    Sea  Hustabd,  by  Edwakd  Curtis,  M.  D. 

Myrrh  [Heb.  mar,  "  bitter  "],  the  concrete  Juice  of  one 
or  possibly  two  trees'  whose  botany  is  not  yet  entirely  cer- 
tain. One  source  of  myrrh  at  least  is  the  BaUamodendron 
myrria,  a  small  tree  growing  in  Arabia.  Myrrh  is  exported 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  in  the  form  of  reddish-brown, 
brittle,  resinous  lumps,  of  a  fragrant  odor  and  bitter  aro- 
matic taste.  Its  principal  constituents  are  a  gum  and  a 
resin.  Myrrh  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  being 
used  as  a  constituent  of  incenses,  perfumes,  and  salves. 
Taken  internally,  myrrh  resembles  other  acrid  resinous 
substances  in  tending  to  correct  a  feeble,  relaxed  oonditioo 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  in  small  dose  to  promote 
digestion  and  quicken  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  very 
little  used  as  an  internal  medicine  in  this  country.  Lo- 
oally,  an  emulsion  of  myrrh  makes  an  agreeable  month- 
wash  for  spongy  gums  and  sore  throat  and  dressing  for 
indolent  aloers.  Edward  Curtis. 

Myrta'ces  [from  Mgrlut,  one  of  the  genera],  an  im- 
portant natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
tropical  and  warm  temperate  regions,  distinguished  on  the 
whole,  the  entire  leaves  dotted  with  pellucid  glands,  contain- 
ing an  aromatic  oil,  no  stipales,  mostly  numerous  stamens, 
and  an  inferior  oompouna  ovary  surmounted  by  a  single 
style.  None  are  indigenous  to  the  U.  S.,  excepting  half  a 
dozen  West  Indian  Ettgenfaa  and  the  like  on  the  keys  of 
Florida.  Europe  has  only  the  classical  myrtle  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  A  peculiar  portion  of  the  order,  embracing 
a  majority  of  the  species,  is  Australian,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  the  "gum  trees"  and  "stringy-bark  trees,"  the 
genus  Eucalyptus  (whioh  see).  Within  the  tropics  the 
fleshy  or  berry-fruited  genera  prevail.  The  order  is  im- 
portant for  its  useful  products,  such  as  Cloves  and  All- 
spice, GuAVAS  and  Rose- Apples,  Brazil-Nuts  (the  prod- 
uct of  a  peculiar  sub-order),  Cajuput  Oil,  etc.,  all  de- 
scribed under  their  several  heads.  The  eucalyptus  trees 
furnish  one  kind  of  kino,  tannin,  valuable  and  rapidly- 
grown  timber,  various  essential  oils,  and  a  febrif^ige  prin- 
ciple used  as  a  substitute  for  quinia.  Besides  the  com- 
mon myrtle,  callistemous  and  several  Australian  shrubs 
and  small  trees  are  cultivated  for  ornament.      A.  Qray. 

Myr'tle  [Qr.  nvfmt],  a  genus  {Sfyrlui)  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  mostly  tropical  and  evergreen,  none  North  Amer- 
ican. The  Mt/rtiu  communiif  the  common  European  myr- 
tle, is  a  fine  aromatic  shrub  whose  berries  yield  a  pleasant 
cordial.  The  leaves  produce  an  aromatic  oil,  and  water 
distilled  with  the  flowers  is  the  agreeable  perfume  known 
in  France  as  eau  d'ange.  Several  tropical  species  are  cul- 
tivated. The  name  is  popularly  but  incorrectly  extended 
to  other  evergreen  shrubs. 

IHy'sia  [Gr.  Mvria],  an  ancient  territory  of  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  N.  on  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  bounded 
S.  by  Lydia  and  Pbrygia.  Among  its  mountains  was  Mount 
Ida;  among  its  rivers,  the  Soamander,  Bimois,  and  Gran- 
icns ;  among  its  cities,  Troja ;  but  its  interest  is  more  le- 
gendary than  historical. 

Mysore',  an  independent  state  of  India  nnder  English 
protectorate,  is  situated  between  lat.  11°  35'  and  15°  N., 
and  between  Ion.  74°  45'  and  78°  45'  E.,  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  territory  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Area, 
30,880  square  miles.  Pop.  3,460,698.  It  is  an  elevated 
table-land,  rich  in  gold-dust  and  salt,  and  producing,  be- 
sides the  common  Indian  grains,  pepper,  cardamoms,  cin- 
namon, and  coffee;  but  water  is  often  very  scarce,  and  the 
country  is  infested  with  tigers  and  leopards.  In  one  year 
(1835-36)  no  less  than  349  tigers,  479  leopards,  and  113 
hears  were  killed. 

Mysore,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Mysore,  is 
situated  in  lat.  12°  19'  N.  and  Ion.  76°  42'  B.,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2330  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  fortified,  and  con- 
tains the  palace  of  the  rajah  and  the  residence  of  the  Eng- 
lish governor.  Its  splendid  aqueduct  has  now  fallen  into 
ruins,  and  great  trouble  is  often  caused  by  lack  of  drinking- 
water.     Carpets  are  manufactured  here.     Pop.  64,729. 

Mys'teries,  Mlr'acle-Plays,  and  Morarities  de- 
note the  three  earliest  stages  in  the  development  of  th'« 
modem  drama,  and  their  history  forma  the  history  of  the 
modem  theatre  before  its  existence  as  an  independent  in- 
stitution in  society.  The  mysteries  originated  vory  early, 
before  the  ninth  century,  in  the  divine  service  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.     They  were  performed  in  the  ehnrch  build- 


ing by  the  elergy,  and  treated  exelasivaly  biblical  snlgects. 
At  flrat  they  were  simply  symbolical  representations  of  the 
biblical  narratives,  but  soon  they  became  complete  dramat- 
izations.   On  Good-Friday  the  cross  was  taken  from  the 
altar  and  oarried  in  a  solemn  procession,  with  loud  lamen- 
tations, to  a  side  chapel,  where  it  was  deposited  as  in  a 
grave.     Early  on  Easter  morning  it  was  carried  back  to 
the  altar  wiUi  hymns  of  joy  and  songs  of  triumph,  and 
thus  the  cruoifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were  sym- 
bolically represented.     Later,  the  chapel  was  decorated  as 
a  sepulchre,  the  young  priests  were  disguised  as  the  Roman 
guard,  the  women  who  came  to  anoint  the  corpse  of  Christ 
were  the  angels  who  sat  at  the  grave,  and  the  biblical  dia- 
logue was  expanded  into  arias,  choruses,  etc.     To  a  con- 
gregation whose  members  could  neither  read  nor  under- 
stand the  Latin  words  of  the  common  divine  service,  and 
very  few  of  whom  had  received  any  regular  religious  in- 
struction, while  all  embraced  whatever  they  picked  up  of 
the  saored  history  with  passionate  belief,  these  mysteries 
were  an  effective  means  of  education — the  more  so  as  the 
impression  they  made  was  one  of  devotion,  not  of  enter- 
tunment.     But  in  coarse  of  time  elements  of  superstition 
and  amusement,  worldly  vanities,  and  even  profane  jest- 
ings,  crept  in,  and  in  1210,  Pope  Innocent  III.  forbade  the 
performance  of  mysteries  in  the  churches  and  by  the  clergy ; 
m  1225  the  Council  of  Treves  confirmed  this  verdict;  and 
in  1252,  Alfonso  X.  of  Aragon  enforced  the  prohibition  in 
his  state.     Thus  abandoned  by  the  clergy,  the  mysteries 
were  taken  up  by  thecitizens.    They  were  removed  from  the 
church  to  the  market-place,  and  here  they  grew  into  huge 
compositions,  oomprising  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
from  the  Creation  to  Doomsday.     Immense  seaSbldings 
were  erected,  divided  into  three  floors,  the  lowest  repre- 
senting hell,  the  middle  the  earth,  the  uppermost  heaven, 
and  the  performance  generally  lasted  several  days  and 
often  required  the  assistance  of  more  than  1000  people. 
But  by  tnis  movement  the  mysteries  changed  character, 
and  assumed  a  form  under  which  they  are  commonly  called 
miraele-plagt.     They  still  remained    something    sacred, 
something  pertaining  to  religion,  but  the  suljeot  of  the 
representation  was  now  the  miracles  of  God's  power,  not 
the  mysteries  of  his  grace,  and  the  impression  was  wonder 
rather  than  devotion.     The  central  idea  of  these  plays  was 
the  situation  of  man  between  God  and  Satan,  and  their 
interest  oonsisted  in  the  realism  of  the  description  of  the 
temptations  which  Satan  sent  in  the  way  of  man,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  picture  of  the  miracles  by  which  God 
crushed  Satan  and  saved  man.     Christ  was  generally  im- 
personated by  a  priest — Satan  by  a  komo  vagu»,  a  hired 
mountebank.     What  God  said  was  sung  by  a  trio;  Christ 
appeared  in  a  garment  of  undressed  lambskin ;  Herod  and 
■  Piute  were  dressed  as  Turks,  Satan  as  a  leper;  the  prin- 
cipal temptation  of  a  woman's  life  oame  from  l[he  monks, 
wno  visited  her  while  her  husband  was  absent  on  a  omaade. 
Thus,  the  ideas  of  the  day,  not  those  of  the  Bible,  ruled 
in  the  miracle-plays.     In  the  management  of  these  repr»- 
sentations  there  were  certain  peculiar  features  which  gave 
rise  to  new  modifications  and  farther  development,  corre- 
sponding to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.     Each  aot 
or  scene  of  a  miracle-play  was  represented  by  a  separate 
corporation  or  guild,   which  defrayed  all  the  expenses. 
The  carpenters  represented  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  jewel- 
lers, the  adoration  by  the  kings,  etc.     Hence,  the  practice 
of  erecting  separate  stages  for  each  scene,  either  movable 
or  fixed,  in  front  of  the  guild-houses.     In  the  fifteenth 
century  these  stages  were  moved  from  the  streets  into  the 
guild-halls,  the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  respective 
guilds  took  the  place  of  the  biblioal  events,  allegorical  rep-        ' 
resentations  of  Virtues  and  Vices  were  sobstitnted  for  Qod 
and  Satan ;  and  the  whole  ended  with  a  practical  moral 
lesson  instead  of  doomsday.     The  miracle-play  was  thus 
transformed  into  a  morality ;  and  the  circumstance  that  an 
entrance  fee  was  paid  at  these  performances  soon  led  to  the 
formation  of  associations  which  reoeived  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  exhibiting  theatrical  representations ;  at  whioh 
point  the  modern  theatre  may  be  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished.    The  first  organization  of  this  kind  was  the  Con- 
frjrie  de  la  Passion,  which  received  a  privilege  at  Paris  in 
1402.     In  Oberammergau,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands,  the 
Passion-play  mystery  is  still  performed  by  the  peasants  in 
old  style  every  tenth  year,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  and 
attracts  a  vast  number  of  visitors  from  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica.    (See  Oberahhergai^.)     (See  On£simo  Leroy,  Etudtt 
8ur   let   Myatirea   (1838);    Mywtiret   inidiU   du   quiuxiime 
Si'Me,  by  Achille  Jubinal  (1837);  OeuUche  SchanwpitU  rfet 
MilulalUn  (1841);  Alt,  Theatre  und  JTtn-Ae  (1854);  Tit 
CKeiter  Mytteriet  (1818);   The   Townley  Uytteriet  (1836); 
H.  \.  Oxenham,  Oberammergau  in  1871.) 

CLEKBirs  Pbtrbsex. 
Mystic,  post-v.  of  Stonington  tp..  New  London  eo.. 
Conn.,  on  t^e  E.  bank  of  Mystic  River,  3  miles  N.  of  Mys- 
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tis  Brid^  It  ia  the  site  of  a  ham*  sahool  for  desf  mutea. 
Near  by  ia  Pequot  Hill,  wh«T«  tha  Peqaot  Indiana  were 
inaaaaered  May  28,  1837. 

Mystic  Bridge,  a  t.  of  Stonington  tp.,  New  London 
eo.,  Conn.,  on  the  B.  bank  of  Hyatie  River,  oppoaite  Mya- 
tio  River  Village.  It  baa  a  national  bank,  a  high  achool, 
and  important  ahipbuilding  intereata,  and  is  on  the  Shore 
Line  R.  R. 

Hystice'te  [iiimt,  "  monaiaohe,"  and  mfrot,  "aaa- 
mouster  "  or  "  eetaoeon  "],  a  aub-order  of  cetaceans  con- 
taining the  whalebone  whales.  The  intermaxillariea  are 
narrowed  forward,  forming  only  the  point  of  the  upper 
jaw,  and  are  underlaid  by  the  aupramaxillarics,  wQioh 
form  the  entire  lateral  margin  of  the  jaw  i  the  supramax- 
illariea  are  not  extended  b^kward  from  the  frontal  bones, 
but  prodneed  outward  in  front  of  the  orbita.  The  olfactory 
organ  ia  diatinotly  developed,  and  the  naaal  bonea  project 
forward,  and  are  not  overlapped  at  their  distal  ends.  The 
rami  of  the  lower  jaw  are  simply  connected  by  Bbrous 
tisaue,  and  not  by  autnre.  Mo  teeth  are  functionally  de- 
veloped, for,  although  present  in  the  foetus,  they  are  ab- 
aorlwd  and  diaappear  before  birth ;  instead  thereof  platea 
of  whalebone  are  developed  fi'om  each  side  of  tha  axis  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  which  project  beyond  the  aides  of 
the  jawa.  The  aub-order  includes  three  families — vis. 
Baiasnidae,  including  the  great  Iww-head  or  right  whale ; 
Balaenopteridae,  including  the  fin-backa ;  and  Cctotheridsa, 
whoae  apeeiea  are  all  extinct.  Thiodobk  Oill. 

Mrs'tieism  [Or.  lavmit, "  belonging  to  aeorat  ritea  "], 
in  theological  uaage  designatea  the  contemplation  of  raya- 
teriea,  especially  thoae  relating  to  divine  things,  by  an  in- 
ternal illumination,  either  the  aonl'a  own  or  from  Qod.  The 
■piritual  nature  ia  released  from  the  ahacklea  of  the  body, 
(ometimea  by  overcoming  it,  aometimea  by  giving  loose 
rein  to  it.  It  ia  antithetical  to  reception-  on  authority 
(piVu,  "  faith "),  and  to  the  recognition  of  truth  by  the 
ordinary  uae  of  the  faculties  (ipuuit,  "knowledge");  but 
in  its  aoberer  forma  it  takee  both  into  its  service,  holding 
them  in  a  relative  subservience.  The  Germans  distin- 
guish between  Myirtikf  the  legitimate,  and  Mytticumua,  the 
spurious.  Myatioiam,  whether  in  the  Yedas,  in  the  Pla- 
toniata,  or  in  the  Hogeliana,  is  neither  more  nor  leaa  than 
ascribing  objective  exiatence  to  the  aubjective  creationa  of 
our  own  faoultiea,  to  ideas  or  feelinga  of  the  mind,  and  be- 
lieving that  by  watching  and  contemplating  these  ideas  of 
tta  own  making  it  can  read  in  the  world  without.  (Mill, 
Logic.)  In  the  common  uae  of  the  term  it  involves  a 
morbid  inclination  to  the  myaterioua,  a  giving  play  to  the 
fancy  in  the  realm  of  the  aupersenauous,  and  ia  often  a 
aynonym  of  the  vague  and  aensolesa.  Kevertheless,  mys- 
ticism, oven  in  ita  extravagance,  baa  often  been  but  the  re- 
action against  more  dangerous  extravagances,  and  in  ita 
higheat  and  purest  forma  it  baa  been  and  will  ever  bo  cha- 
racteristic in  some  degree  of  all  the  deeper  religious  think- 
ing and  feeling  of  the  race.  It  will  furnish  again,  as  it  has 
famished  before,  to  the  heart-sick  and  yearning  a  refuge 
from  the  unscrupulous  ecclesiastioism,  the  formalism,  and 
Buperficialism  or  eras  of  decline  in  religious  life,  or  of 
hollow  and  noisy  attempts  at  restoring  it;  and,  if  inca- 
pable of  producing  reformation,  will  at  least  herald  ita 
way.  It  ia  wholeaomo  to  know  that  there  are  some  to  whom 
the  world  we  aee  is  nothing,  and  the  world  we  do  not  aee  ia 
everything.  Mysticism  has  been  classified  aa  theopathetio, 
theosopbic,  and  theurgio,  as  philosophical  and  theological, 
aa  the  mysticism  of  feeling  or  faith,  of  cognition  and  of 
will;  and  in  other  ways,  for  it  is,  after  all,  bat  a  longing, 
and  ita  hues  shift  in  every  new  light.  In  its  older  histor- 
ical divisions  we  have  mysticism  Oriental,  Neoplatonic 
(Paeudo-Dionysias),  Chriatian  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
oharohea.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  represented  in  Hugo  de 
St  Victor  (d.  lUI),  Herman  von  Fritilar,  Bonaventura 
(d.  1274),  Ruyabroek  (d.  13X1),  Eckart  (d.  about  1328), 
Tauler  (d.  1361),  Suae  (d.  1363),  Gerson  (d.  1429),  Thomas 
I  Kempia  (d.  1471),  Goiter  von  Koisersberg,  Catharine  of 
Siena  (d.  1380),  and  others.  The  grades  of  mysticism 
were  purification,  illumination,  ecstatic  union,  and  absorp- 
tion. It  was  generally  theistio,  but  in  no  small  number  of 
oases  pantheistic ;  as,  for  example,  in  Scotua  Erigena 
(d.  872),  Schmid  (1825),  Pfeiffer  (1845-57).  Among  the 
modem  mystics  the  moat  dietinguished  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  St.  Theresa  (d.  1582),  Francis  of 
Sales,  John  of  the  Cross  (d.  1591),  Angelus  Silesius  (d. 
1677),  Poirct;  and  in  the  peculiar  type  of  Quiktism  (which 
sec),  Molinos  (d.  1697),  Madame  Guyon  (d.  1717),  F^nelon 
(d.  1715).  Among  Protestants,  Jacob  Boehme  ia  the  great- 
est of  myatioa.  In  Swedenborg  the  mystic  and  rational 
were  in  extraordinary  equipoise.  Modern  Mohammedanism 
has  revealed  mysticism  in  the  form  of  Sufism  (which  see) 
(Tholuck,  1822-25).  Mysticism  in  the  later  philosophy 
waa  represented  in  Farecelaua,  Bruno,  Campanella,  and 


othera,  and  ahowed  itaelf  in  the  main  in  attempta  to  oon- 
atme  phyaica  by  the  proceases  of  an  abstract  metaphysics, 
which  dictated  to  nature  instead  of  learning  from  her 
(Carriire,  1847).  Jaoobi  and  the  whole  sahool  of  belief  in 
philosophy,  and  the  entire  body  of  theologians  who  have 
resisted  Ratiokalisk  (which  aee),  have  Iwen  grouped  aa 
myatioa  (Ewald,  1822).  (See  Heinroth  (1830),  Helfferioh 
(1842),  Goerrea  (1836-12),  Koaok  (1853),  Vanghan  (1866), 
Migne  (1858).  For  a  ftill  list  of  works  see  Walch,  Bib. 
neot.  Lib.,  ii.  (1178);  Dana,  Unit).  WSrterb.  (1843);  Ha- 
genbaoh,  Sncgklop.  (9th  ed.  1874,  94,  248,  255).) 

Charles  P.  Kkahtr. 

Mystic  River,  poat-v.  of  Qroton  tp.,  New  London  eo., 
Conn.,  on  the  Myatio  River,  opposite  Mystic  Bridge,  and 
8  miles  E.  of  New  London.  It  la  on  the  Shore  Line  R.  R., 
and  haa  a  national  bank. 

Mythol'o^a  It  ia  the  moat  charaeteriatia  mark  of  a 
myth,  properly  ao  called,  that  nobody  knows  by  whom,  or 
at  what  time,  or  under  what  circomatances  it  waa  origin- 
ated :  it  is  simply  what  people  have  always  "  heard  tell," 
as  the  primary  aenae  of  the  Greek  word  fi9«oc  is  simply 
"word,  "speech."  But  while,  by  the  time  a  myth  haa 
become  recognited  as  anoh,  it  doea  not  command  belief,  yet 
at  the  ontaet  it  waa  quite  otberwiae.  Originally,  myths 
were  not  told  with  a  ahmg  of  the  ahoulders,  but  they  were 
told  to  be  believed,  and  they  were  iMlieved  by  those  who 
told  them.  To  disbelieve  in  the  mytha  currently  aocepted 
waa  to  be  an  infidel,  a  heretic,  a  blasphemer — to  draw  down 
upon  one's  self  and  one's  kindred  the  vengeance  of  the  gods, 
or  at  leaat  the  anathemaa  of  aociety.  A  myth,  therefore,  ia 
a  atory  of  obscure  origin  which  embodies  aome  belief  now 
beeome  antiquated,  or  which  haa  ita  root  in  some  habit  of 
eontemplating  nature  that  ia  now  outgrown  and  perhaps 
hardly  intelligible.  A  collection  of  such  atoriea  belonging 
to  a  particular  age  or  people  ia  called  "  a  mythology,"  and 
the  aoienoe  or  branch  of  inquiry  which  deacribea,  claaaifiea, 
and  interprets  them  is  alao  called  "  mythology." 

The  study  of  this  acience,  when  conducted  on  proper 
methoda,  throws  great  light  on  aome  of  the  early  thougnta 
of  mankind,  giving  ua  glimpses  of  the  way  in  which  peo- 

}>le  reasoned  about  things  before  there  was  any  such  know- 
edge  of  nature  aa  we  are  acouatomed  to  call  scientifio.  It 
is  only  within  the  present  oentory,  however,  that  the  aub- 
jeot  haa  been  atudied  to  any  pnrpoae,  and  it  is  only  now 
that  philosophical  explanationa  of  the  myth-making  tend- 
ency are  beginning  to  be  offered.  Aooording  to  the  theory 
of  Enhemeroa,  atill  adrooated  by  the  Abb£  Banier  about 
100  yeara  ago,  a  myth  is  aimply  a  bit  of  exaggerated  or 
diatorted  hiatory,  and  when  the  anpematural  or  extraordi- 
nary features  of  the  atory  are  atript  off  we  have  a  residuum 
of  genuine  history.  Zeus  and  Wodan,  for  example,  were 
ancient  monarohs  or  heroes  who  underwent  a  po<t-mor(ejn 
process  of  deification  like  the  early  Cessars,  only  with  mora 
lasting  effect;  and  Heraklea  waa  a  stalwart  pioneer,  addicted 
to  hunting  wild  animals,  who  once  broke  into  a  garden  and 
stole  the  oranges  which  had  been  guarded  by  powerful  dogs. 
Such  a  theory  originated,  of  course,  in  an  age  in  which  his- 
torical criticism  was  unknown.  The  process  of  eliminating 
history  from  legendary  narrative  by  simply  winnowing  out 
the  credible  parts  from  the  incredible  is  entirely  inadmia- 
aible;  for  in  order  that  a  historic  narrative  be  regarded 
as  authentic,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  events  it  contains 
should  be  perfectly  credible ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  they 
should  be  attested  by  contemporary  records.  The  explana- 
tion is  further  contradicted  by  the  myths  themselves,  which 
do  not  describe  Wodan  and  Zeus  and  Herakles  as  human 
beings,  but  as  belonging  to  a  higher  sphere  of  existence : 
the  supernatural  or  marvellous  element,  which  Euhemer- 
ism  seeks  to  winnow  out,  is  really  the  essential  part  of  the 
atory,  without  which  the  remainder  would  bo  worthless 
either  as  history  or  as  legend.  But  the  Euhemeristio  ex- 
planation is  still  more  completely  discredited  by  ita  inabil- 
ity to  account  for  a  class  of  phenomena  which  were  un- 
known at  the  time  when  it  was  suggested — the  substantial 
identity  of  the  principal  mythical  personages  of  Greece 
and  India  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  Scandinavia, 
and  the  diffusion  of  certain  myths  all  over  the  world. 

The  Eahemcristio  theory  is  perhaps  worthy  of  this  ex- 
plicit mention  by  reason  of  the  great  reputation  which  it 
once  enjoyed  and  the  length  of  time  daring  which  it  held 
ita  ground.  The  rival  theory,  that  myths  are  allegorica  in 
which  are  enshrined  profound  scientific  or  philosophical 
mysteries  apprehended  by  the  "wisdom  of  the  ancients," 
haa  found  ita  supporters  even  within  the  present  century ; 
but  it  may  be  here  passed  over  without  oommcnt,  eincc  this 
and  all  other  arbitrary  theories  characteriatic  of  the  in- 
fancy of  modern  scholarship  have  been  once  for  all  sot 
aside  by  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method  to  the  myths  of  antiquity  and  the  primitive  beliefs 
of  contemporary  aavages.  D  g  tized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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CompantiTe  mythology  ia  the  departmont  of  atud; 
which  aima  at  interpreting  the  mythioal  storiei  of  differ- 
ent peoplea  by  comparing  them  with  one  another,  >o  that, 
wherever  poaaible,  a  atory  carrying  its  meaniog  on  its 
face  may  tnrow  light  upon  aome  parallel  story,  the  mean- 
ing of  whioh  oould  not  well  be  detected  but  for  acme 
aueh  oompariaon.  Tbia  modem  branch  of  study  is  prima- 
rily an  onahoot  from  comparative  philology,  and  It  came 
into  existence  aa  aoon  aa  the  pliilological  interpretation  of 
the  Vedaa  had  proceeded  far  enongh  to  enable  aoholara  to 
compare  the  myths  of  Greece  with  those  of  ancient  India. 
Aa  the  Sanakrit  language  has  in  most  cases  preserved  its 
roots  in  a  more  primitive  form  than  the  other  Aryan  lan- 
gnagos,  so  in  the  Kig- Veda  we  find  to  some  extent  the  same 
mythic  phraseology  as  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  in  a  much 
more  rudimentary  and  intelligible  condition.  Zeus,  Eros, 
Hermes,  Helena,  Ouranos,  and  Cerberus  reappear  as  Dyaua, 
Aruaha,  Sarameiaa,  Sarama,  Varuna,  and  yarvara,  but  in- 
stead of  completely  developed  personalitioa  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  aa  vague  powera,  with  their  naturo  and  at- 
tributea  dimly  defined,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  are 
fluctuating  and  often  contradictory.  There  is  no  theogony 
or  mythologio  system  thoroughly  worked  out,  aa  in  Heaiod. 
The  aame  pair  of  divinitiea  appear  now  aa  father  and 
daughter,  now  aa  brother  and  sister,  now  aa  husband  and 
wife ;  while  every  now  and  then  they  quite  lose  their  per- 
sonal shapes  and  appear  as  mere  elemental  forces  or  vivi- 
fied phenomena  of  nature.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  Vedaa  the  early  aignificance  of  the  mytha  haa 
not  faded,  but  oontinually  recurs  to  the  mind  of  the  poet; 
while  in  the  Homeric  poema  this  early  aignificance  la  al- 
most entirely  lost  sight  of,  aave  in  ao  far  as  it  may  aome- 
timea  appear,  unknown  to  the  poet  himaelf,  to  determine 
the  current  of  hia  narrative.  Looking,  then,  to  the  Vedaa 
to  see  what  light  they  throw  upon  the  true  meaning  of  an- 
cient myths  in  general,  we  find  that  the  divinitiea  and 
heroes  of  the  Vedaa  uanally  exhibit  themselves  plainly  aa 
peraonificationa  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature ;  and 
thia  character  ia,  at  the  ontaet,  diatinotly  implied  in  their 
names.  The  name  of  Dyaua,  for  example,  ia  derived  from 
the  roo't  dyu,  the  aame  root  from  which  oomea  the  verb 
dfut,  meaning  "  to  ahine."  Di/it,  aa  a  noun,  meana  "  aky  " 
and  "day"— that  ia,  "the  brigbtneaa"  or  "the  bright 
time."  There  ia  a  passage  in  the  Rig- Veda  where  Dyaua 
is  addreased  aa  the  Sky,  in  company  with  Prithivi  the 
Earth  and  Agni  the  Fire;  and  there  are  many  auoh  pasa- 
agea  where  the  eharaoter  of  Dyaoa  ai  the  peraonified  aky 
or  brightneaa  of  daytime  ia  onmiatakably  brought  out. 
Here  we  have  a  key  which  opens  at  once  aome  of  the 
aecreta  of  Qreek  mythology.  So  long  as  there  was  for  the 
word  Znu  no  better  etymology  than  Plato's  gueaa,  which 
aaaigned  it  to  the  root  sen,  "  to  live,"  the  real  elemental 
obaraeter  of  Zeua  remuned  undetected.  But  when  it  waa 
shown,  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  comparative  lin- 
guistics, that  the  word  Zeiu  is  simply  the  Greek  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  word  whioh  the  Brahman  pronounced 
aa  Dgaut,  it  followed  at  onoe  that  the  aupreme  god  of 
Greek  mythology  waa  originally  the  peraonified  aky,  and 
thus  waa  revealed  the  literal  meaning  of  such  expressions 
aa  Horace's  "sub  Jove  frigido,"  and  the  Attic  prayer, 
"  Rain,  rain,  dear  Zeus,  on  the  land  of  the  Athoniana  and 
on  the  fields."  The  root  dgu  ia  again  aeon  in  Jmittr,  which 
ia  identical  with  the  Sanakrit  Dt/aut  pitnr,  or  Jove  the  Fa- 
ther. The  aame  root  can  be  followed  into  old  German, 
where  Zio  is  also  the  god  of  day,  and  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
where  Timdatg,  the  day  of  Tiws  or  Zeus,  is  the  ancestral 
form  of  Tuaday,  Again,  in  Sanakrit  the  root  dgu  aasumes 
the  form  die,  whence  devat,  "  bright "  or  "  divine,"  and  tbe 
Lithuanian  diewa;  Latin  deut,  and  Greek  theoi,  all  mean- 
ing God.  Clearly,  then,  without  the  help  of  the  Sanskrit 
root  dyu,  combined  with  the  character  assigned  to  Dyaua 
in  the  Vedaa,  we  ahould  be  unable  to  interpret  any  of  the 
namea  belonging  to  the  chief  deity  of  tne  early  Indo- 
Europoana ;  but  with  this  clue  we  not  only  understand 
these  names,  but  we  also  perceive  that  there  was  once  a 
time  when  our  anoeatora  could  speak  of  the  bright  sky  aa 
of  a  auperbuman  peraonality  fit  to  be  worshipped.  And 
when  the  oompariaon  ia  farther  extended  from  the  namea 
of  the  goda  to  the  narratives  of  their  adventures,  it  bc- 
oomcs  apparent,  aa  M.  Brial  has  shown  by  his  admirable 
treatment  of  the  story  of  Hercules  and  Cacus,  that  the 
same  mythical  ideas,  and  often  the  aame  mythical  peraon- 
agcs  with  the  same  or  equivalent  names,  run  through  all 
these  woba  of  popular  fancy. 

But  with  all  the  help  thus  afforded  by  philological  and 
literary  comparison  our  conception  of  the  true  character  of 
a  myth  ia  atill  incomplete.  It  ia  a  great  atep  in  advance 
when  we  are  able  to  say  that  Zeua  waa  not  aome  apotheoa- 
izod  Cretan  king,  but  the  personification  of  daylight,  or 
when  we  can  trace  the  legend  of  Hercules  and  Cacus  back 
to  ita  more  primitive  veraion  in  the  victory  of  Indra  over 


the  Pania.    But  a  further  step  needa  to  be  taken.  What  ia, 

after  all,  the  meaning  of  this  way  of  apeaking  of  the  aky 
as  a  bright  hero  and  the  darkneaa  aa  a  three-headed  mon- 
ster ?  Is  it  mere  poetical  personification  or  ingenious 
allegory,  or,  if  not  thua  explicable,  in  what  peculiarities  of 
ancient  culture  are  we  to  look  for  the  explanation  ?  The 
suggestion  of  allegory  or  poetic  license  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  fact  that  the  myths  were  literally  believed.  Men 
do  not  believe  allegories  and  metaphora.  A  more  plausible 
explanation  was  offered  by  Haz  if  iiUer  in  his  famous  es- 
say on  comparative  mythology,  published  in  IS56.  A  myth, 
he  says,  is  a  metaphorical  saying  of  which  the  metaphor- 
ical character  haa  oeen  forgotten,  ao  that  it  baa  come  to  be 
accepted  literally.  That  is,  Dyaus  waa  originally  a  com- 
mon noon  signifying  "  sky,"  and  when  the  old  Aryan  aaid 
"  Dyaua  rains,"  he  only  stated  the  literal  fact  that  the  aky 
poura  down  rain.  But  in  later  agea,  when  the  Greek  had 
forgotten  the  meaning  of  Zeua,  the  ozpreaaion  "  Zens 
rains  "  conveyed  the  notion  that  there  ia  a  person  named 
Zeua  who  sends  down  the  rain.  And  after  this  manner  all 
mythology  grew  up.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
personification  aa  Zeus  or  Dyaua  ia  enabled  to  survive 
until  a  much  later  stage  of  culture  when  ita  physical  mean- 
ing ia  forgotten  than  if  it  wore  remembered.  If  it  had 
been  remembered  that  Zona  waa  but  a  name  for  the  sky. 
Zona  would  no  doubt  have  lost  his  godship  when  people 
became  too  cultivated  to  personify  natural  phenomena. 
So  far,  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  MUUer's  theory.  But 
it  does  not  account  for  the  personification  of  Dyaua  in  the 
first  place.  How  did  the  sky  ever  get  ao  thoroughly  an- 
thropomorphized that  people  came  to  forget  what  its  nam* 
Zeus  originally  meantf  To  this  queation  Miiller  affords  no 
anawer,  and  in  order  to  understand  what  mythology  ia  we 
must  go  farther.  Aa  I  have  olaewhere  aaid,  "  The  prinei- 
plea  of  philological  interpretation  are  an  indispenaaole  aid 
to  us  in  detecting  the  hidden  meaning  of  many  a  legend 
in  which  the  powera  of  nature  are  represented  in  the  guise 
of  living  and  thinking  persona ;  but  before  we  can  get  at 
the  seorot  of  the  myth-making  tendency  itaelf  we  must 
leave  philology  and  enter  upon  a  psychological  study.  We 
must  inquire  into  the  characteriatioa  of  that  primitive  style 
of  thinking  to  which  it  aeemed  quite  natural  that  the  aan 
ahould  be  an  unerring  archer,  and  the  thundercloud  a 
black  demon  or  gigantic  robber,  finding  hia  nchly-merited 
doom  at  the  hands  of  the  indignant  Lord  of  light."  For 
the  purposes  of  such  an  inquiry  aa  this  one  must  take  into 
the  account  the  legends  and  superstitions  of  barbaroua 
racea.  In  the  quaint  but  not  illogical  fancies  of  uncivil- 
ized men  we  may  trace  the  processes  of  thought  which  gave 
rise  to  the  elemental  deities  of  Olympus  and  Valhalla,  and 
to  the  heroes  whioh  figure  in  olaasic  epoa  or  humble  fairy- 
tale. 

Strange  aa  old  auperatitiona  are  apt  to  aeem  iJler  they 
have  once  been  entirely  outgrown,  there  is  perhaps  no  aa- 
peratition  so  fantastic  that  we  may  not  underatand  how  it 
oould  once  have  been  believed  if  wo  only  take  tbo  trouble 
to  realize  how  differently  aituated  the  mind  of  the  savage 
is  from  our  own.  It  ia  quite  natural  to  all  men,  whether 
savage  or  civilized,  whether  illitorate  or  cultivated,  to  draw 
conclusiona  from  analogy,  and  to  imagine  intimate  rela- 
tiona  between  phenomena  that  are  in  the  habit  of  occurring 
aimultaneoualy  or  in  oloae  aucceaaion.  Newton'a  theory 
of  gravitation  waa  at  the  ontaet  a  oaae  of  reaaoning  from 
analogy,  and  so  is  the  notion  of  the  Zulu  who  chews  a  bit 
of  wood  in  order  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  is  about  to  negotiate  a  trade.  The  superior  correctness 
of  the  scientific  oonclnaion  ia  due  to  the  faot  that  the  civil- 
ized man  baa  learned  to  exclude  aa  prepoateroua  a  great 
many  guesaea  which  the  barbarian  haa  not  learned  to  ex- 
clude. Long  agea  crowded  with  experiencea  have  taught 
us  that  there  are  many  associations  of  ideas  which  do  not 
correspond  to  any  connection  of  oauae  and  effect  among 
external  phenomena ;  and  the  aame  long  auccession  of  ex- 
pcrionccs  has  permanently  establiahed  in  our  minds  a  great 
number  of  associations  of  ideas  with  which  it  ia  needful 
that  new  notiona  ahould  harmonize  before  we  can  accept 
them.  But  the  aavage  haa  had  but  little  of  thia  sort  of 
training  in  sifting  hia  experiences,  and  such  experiencea 
of  the  world  aa  ho  geta  are  but  few,  monotonous,  and  nar- 
row. In  his  mind  that  enormous  moss  of  associations  an- 
swering to  what  we  call  "lawa  of  nature"  have  not  been 
formed,  and  hence  when  he  tries  to  reason  about  what  he 
aeea  there  is  little  but  the  moat  superficial  analogy  to  guide 
his  thoughts  hither  or  thither,  and  it  is  inevitaUe  that  he 
should  arrive  at  many  conclusions  which  to  us  seem  quaint 
or  grotesque.  To  him  the  visions  seen  and  the  voices 
heard  in  aleep  posaeaa  aa  much  objective  reality  aa  the 
geatures  and  ahouta  of  waking  houra.  In  relating  hia 
dream  he  tella  how  he  taw  certain  dogs  or  demons,  or 
fniiffhi  icith  certain  dead  warriora,  last  night,  and  the  im- 
plication, both  to  himself  and  to  his  bearep 
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other  Klf  h*g  been  away,  and  same  bask  irhen  he  awoke." 
The  immense  mass  of  evidence  collected  bj  Mr.  Tylor 
shows  that  all  unciviliied  people  have  framed  this  notion 
of  unotJuT  Klf,  and  the  hypothesis  which  serves  to  account 
for  the  savage's  wanderings  during  sleep  in  strange  lands 
and  among  strange  people  serves  also  to  account  for  the 
presence  in  his  dreams  of  parents,  comrades,  or  enemies 
known  to  be  dead  and  buried.  The  other  self  of  the 
drc.imer  meets  and  convenes  with  the  other  seirea  of  his 
dead  brethren,  joins  with  them  in  the  hunt,  or  sits  down 
with  them  to  the  wild  cannibal  banquet.  Thus  arises  the 
be!ief  in  an  ever-present  world  of  ghosts — a  belief  which 
the  entire  experience  of  uncivilised  roan  goes  to  strengthen 
and  e.ipand.  The  weird  reflection  of  his  person  and  imi- 
tation of  his  gestures  in  rivers  or  still  woodland  pools  is 
interpreted  by  the  savage  as  an  appearance  of  his  other 
self;  in  the  echo  he  hoars  the  mocking  voice  of  this  phan- 
tom double,  end  as  his  fantastic  shadow  ho  sees  it  dogging 
his  footsteps.  Usually,  if  not  universally,  in  barbaric 
thought  the  other  self  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  material 
self  with  which  it  is  customarily  associated.  Por  example, 
the  Australian,  not  content  with  slaying  his  enemy  in  bat- 
tle, cuts  off  the  right  thumb  of  the  corpse,  so  that  the  de- 
parted sonl  may  bo  incapacitated  from  throwing  a  spear. 
very  different  is  this  from  the  modern  philosophic  concep- 
tion of  the  soul  as  immaterial.  And  the  difference  is  again 
I  8trikin<;ly  illustrated  when,  taking  a  stop  farther,  we  ob- 
>  serve  that  primitive  oalture  makes  no  such  distinction  as 
I  that  between  the  immortal  man  and  the  soulless  brute,  bat 
•peaks  of  the  other  selves  of  beasts  in  the  same  terma 
which  are  used  of  human  ghosts.  The  Assamese  believe 
that  the  ghosts  of  slain  animals  will  become  in  the  next 
world  the  property  of  the  banter  who  kills  them.  Even 
plants  are  accredited  with  souls,  so  that  the  Talein  will  not 
cut  down  a  tree  without  first  seeking  to  propitiate  its  ghost 
by  laying  the  blame  on  some  one  else.  But  the  matter 
does  not  end  bore.  Not  only  the  horse  and  dog,  the  bam- 
boo and  the  oak  tree,  but  even  lifeless  objects,  such  as  the 
hatehet,  or  bow  and  arrows,  or  food  and  drink  of  the  dead 
man,  possess  other  selves  which  pass  into  the  world  of 
ghosts.  Fijians  and  other  contemporary  savages  expressly 
declare  that  this  is  their  belief :  "  If  an  axe  or  chisel  is 
worn  out  or  broken  np,  away  flies  its  soul  for  the  serrioe 
of  the  gods."  In  this,  as  I  have  elsewhere  urged, "  we  see 
how  simple  and  consistent  is  the  logio  which  guides  the 
savage,  and  how  inevitable  is  the  genesis  of  the  great 
mass  of  beliefs,  to  our  minds  so  arbitrary  and  grotesque, 
which  prevail  throughout  the  barbaric  world.  However 
absurd  the  belief  that  pots  and  kettles  have  souls  may 
seem  to  us,  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  belief  which  can  be 
held  consistently  by  the  savage,  to  whom  pots  and  kettles, 
no  less  than  human  friends  or  enemies,  may  appear  in  his 
dreams ;  who  sees  them  followed  by  shadows  as  they  are 
moved  about ;  who  hears  their  voices,  dull  or  ringing,  when 
tbey  are  struck ;  and  who  watches  their  doubles  fantasti- 
cally dancing  in  the  water  as  tbey  are  carried  across  the 
stream."  This  is  exemplified  in  the  argument  of  the  Al- 
gonkins,  who  insisted  to  Charlevoix  that  since  hatchets 
have  shadows  as  well  as  men,  therefore  tho  shadow  or  soul 
of  the  hatchet  must  accompany  the  shadow  or  soul  of  the 
warrior  to  tho  spirit-land. 

Now,  when  this  general  theory  of  object-souls,  universal 
among  uncultured  men,  is  expanded  into  a  still  more  gen- 
eral theory  of  indwelling  spirits,  we  have  before  us  a  set 
of  phenomena  which  go  very  far  toward  explaining  the 
personifications  of  mythology.  To  quote  again  from  my 
work  on  this  subject :  "  When  once  habituated  to  tho  oon- 
ception  of  souls  of  knives  and  tobacco-pipes  passing  to  tho 
land  of  ghosts,  the  savage  cannot  avoid  carrying  the  in- 
terpretation still  farther,  so  that  wind  and  water,  fire  and 
storm,  are  accredited  with  indwelling  spirits  akin  by  nature 
to  the  soul  which  inhabits  the  human  frame.  That  the 
mighty  spirit  or  demon  by  whose  impelling  will  the  trees 
are  rooted  up  and  the  storm-olouds  driven  across  the  sky 
should  resemble  a  freed  human  soul  is  a  natural  inferenoe, 
since  uncultured  man  has  not  attained  to  the  conception  of 
immaterial  force  acting  in  acoordanoe  with  uniform  meth- 
ods, and  hence  all  events  are  to  his  mind  tho  manifesta- 
tions of  eapricious  volition.  The  various  theories  of  em- 
bodiment snow  how  thoroughly  the  demons  or  deities  which 
cause  disease  are  identified  with  human  ghost-souls.  On 
the  one  hand.  In  Australasia  it  is  a  dmd  man's  ghost 
which  creeps  up  into  the  liver  of  the  impious  wretch  who 
has  dared  to  pronounce  his  name ;  while  conversely  in 
the  well-known  European  theory  of  domoniaeal  possession 
it  is  a  fairy  from  Elf-land  or  an  imp  from  hell  which  has 
entered  the  body  of  the  sufferer.  In  the  close  kinship, 
moreover,  between  disease-possession  and  oracle-posses- 
sion, where  the  body  of  the  Pythia  or  the  medicine-man  is 
placed  under  tho  direct  control  of  some  great  deity,  we  may 
see  how  by  insensible  transitions  the  oonoeption  of  the  hu- 


man ghost  passes  into  the  oonoeption  of  the  spiritual  nn- 
mon  or  divinity." 

Thus,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  process  wo  have  at  last 
reached  something  like  a  consistent  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  tho  true  nature  of  mythology.  On  the  one 
hand,  philology  has  shown  that  a  myth  is  an  attempt  to 
explain  some  natural  phenomenon  by  endowing  with  hu- 
man feelings  and  capacities  the  senseless  factors  in  the 
phenomenon,  as  when  tho  ancient  Hindoo  explained  % 
thunderstorm  as  the  smiting  of  Vritra  by  the  unerring 
shafts  of  Indra.  On  the  other  hand,  a  brief  survey  of 
barbario  superstitions  has  shown  how  uncultured  man, 
by  the  best  use  he  could  make  of  his  rude  common  sense, 
has  invariably  come  to  regard  all  objects  as  endowed  with 
souls,  and  all  nature  as  peopled  with  suprahuman  entities 
shaped  after  the  general  pattern  of  humanity.  Thus,  is 
suggested  a  natural  mode  of  genesis  for  the  personifica- 
tions of  which  mythology  is  made  up.  We  see,  moreover, 
that  these  personifying  stories  are  not  parables  or  alle- 
gories, but  sober  explanations  of  natural  phenomena. 
Whore  we  have  recourse  to  some  elaborate  scientific  theo- 
rem the  ancient  was  content  with  tolling  a  myth.  Thus, 
the  study  of  mythology  is  by  no  means  to  bo  set  down  as 
aprofitless  comparison  of  ridioulous  or  trivial  fables. 
Wuen  pursued  on  the  wide  scale  indicated  in  the  present 
article,  it  is  a  study  of  tho  greatest  and  most  serious  im- 
portance, since  it  throws  light  of  no  uncertain  character 
on  the  thoughts  and  mentd  habits  of  primitive  men,  as 
well  as  on  oountless  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs 
which  have  survived  in  relatively  high  stages  of  culture. 
And  perh^s  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  profoundly 
philosophic  character  of  contemporary  scholarship  than 
the  pains  which  it  is  taking  to  mveatigato  methodically 
the  legends  and  sayings  which  formerly  were  either 
thought  unworthy  of  serious  study  or  were  but  treated  as 
subjects  for  idle  and  arbitrary  speculation.    Jobn  Fiski. 

Mrtile'ne,  or  Mitrle'ne  [MvnA^mi],  an  important  an- 
cient Qreek  city  of  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Hytilene  bos  un- 
interruptedly flourished  down  to  the  present  time.  It  an- 
ciently nad  a  large  commerce,  and  was  famed  for  its  beauty 
and  military  strength.  It  is  at  present  called  Mitilen  or 
Castro,  is  under  Turkish  role,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Oreek 
metropolitan.     Pop.  6000. 

JHytilene  (the  island).    See  Lcsboi. 

Mytilidn.    See  Hnaau.. 

ntyxln'ldn  [from  the  generic  name  Jfyx/nel,  the  typical 
flunily  of  the  Htperotreti  (whioh  see).  The  body  is  very 
long,  eel-like,  naked,  and  slimy ;  the  eranial  cartilages  are 
comparatively  well  developed ;  the  branchial  apparatus  is 
oomposed  of  six  branchial  sacs  on  each  side,  wniob  seve- 
rally oommnnicate  by  separate  short  ducts  with  the  oesoph- 
agus from  the  internal  sides,  and  flrom  the  external  by  short 
canals,  with  a  lateral  longitudinal  canal,  which  discharges 
by  a  single  orifice  on  each  side,  but  near  the  median  surface; 
the  introferent  duct  of  the  oesophagus  is  between  the  ex- 
ternal branchial  apertures,  but  nearer  the  left,  and  passes 
in  front  of  the  heart  to  the  oesophagus;  the  branchial  ar- 
tery gives  off  directly  separate  branches  to  each  pair  of 
branchial  saos;  the  ovary  is  single  and  on  the  right  side; 
and  the  eggs,  according  to  Putnam,  "  are  developed  along 
the  free  edge  of  the  ovary,  which  extends  as  a  fringe  as  the 
eggs  increase  in  size,  and  the  eggs  of  several  stages  of  growth 
are  always  at  the  free  edge ;"  the  nearly  mature  eggs  range 
from  ten  to  eighteen  in  number,  but  arc  generally  about 
sixteen,  and  aro  comparatively  very  large;  the  eggs  when 
deposited  are  encased  in  an  elongated  oral  hairy  shell, 
provided  at  each  end  with  a  tassel  of  tubular  filaments; 
the  males  are  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  females.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  are  found  in  the  cold  waters  of 
both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  (i.  e.  North 
Atlantic  and  South  America),  but  differ  so  inconsiderably 
that  they  have  been  differentiated  by  Putnam  as  mere  va- 
rieties of  one  species,  Mi/riue  glutenowa.  They  prefer 
muddy  bottoms,  and  live  chiefly  on  dead  animal  matter. 
Apparent  adults  vary  between  a  foot  and  sixteen  inches, 
rarely  more.  The  genus  Bdettottoma,  generally  included 
in  this  family,  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous (G-IO)  lateral  branchial  apertures  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  branchial  sacs,  and  therefore  belongs  to  a 
distinct  family,  the  Bdellostomidss.  The  fishes  of  this 
family  are  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  researehes  of 
Johannes  MUller,  who  in  a  series  of  monographs  on  their 
anatomy  (1834-43)  considered  the  modification  of  the  sev- 
eral systems  of  organs  in  all  the  groups  of  fishes.  (See 
Putnam,  Proe.  Itotton  Soe.  Nat.  Hul.,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  127- 
135,  156-eO,  1874.)  Thiodore  Qill. 

Slyxolyd'iaily  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical modes  or  scales.     It  differs  from  the  modem  scale  of 
Q  in  having  a  minor  instead  of  a  major  soventb^hus  la-i  ^ 
sembling  the  scale  of  the  dominant  in  C  major.  OOs^  LC 
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N,  a  Dual  dental  consonant,  being  a  nasal  d.  In  Eng- 
Hah  and  Latin  the  letter  also  represents  the  sound  heard 
in  inkj  ttuchor,  a  sound  represented  by  n^  in  nng,  tiiiger, 
K.  stands  for  nitrogen,  north,  now,  note,  notary,  Nepos,  (n.) 
noun,  neuter,  (n.  d.)  no  date,  (Nat.)  nativity,  natural. 

Naansar,  tp.  of  Kendall  co..  111.    Pop.  918. 

Nablng',  Nabulus,  or  Napoloset  the  ancient  Sg- 
elum,  town  of  Palestine  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Samaria, 
situated  30  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  watershed  of  the 
narrow  valley  between  Ebal  and  Qeriiim,  1^  miles  W.  of 
Jacob's  Well,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley.  It  is 
one  of  the  greenest  and  most  fertile  spots  in  Palestine, 
abounding  in  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  and  olives.  The  chief 
productions  are  cotton,  oil,  and  soap.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  10,000,  SOO  of  whom  are  Christians,  laO  Samari- 
tans, 100  Jews,  and  the  rest  Moslems,  who  used  to  be  noted 
for  their  fanaticism.  R.  D.  HiTcaoocE. 

Na'bob  [Urdu,  nawdb,  a  "  deputy,"  plural  for  »ayi&,  the 
less  formal  singular  number],  under  the  Moguls  in  India, 
a  viceroy  or  governor  of  a  province.  It  afterwards  became 
a  mere  title  of  high  rank,  without  office.  In  process  of 
time  many  of  the  nabobs  became  virtually  independent 
monarchs.  It  was  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  nabobs  that 
made  India  the  comparatively  easy  prise  of  British  adven- 
turers. 

Nabonas'aar,  Era  of,  employed  in  the  Chaldsean  and 
Alexandrian  Oreek  chronology  and  in  Berosus,  was  reck- 
oned from  the  accession  of  King  Nabonassar  to  the  Baby- 
lonian throne,  which  took  place  Feb.  26, 747  B.  o.,  as  shown 
by  astronomical  records. 

Nach'tigal  (Ottstat),  b.  at  Bichstedt,  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, Feb.  23, 1831;  studio!  medicine  at  Berlin,  and  prac- 
tised for  some  time  at  Cologne;  went  in  1860  to  Algeria  on 
account  of  some  pulmonary  complaint ;  entered  the  service 
of  the  bey  of  Tunis  in  1863,  and  went  in  1869  to  Kooka  to 
convey  presents  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Sheikh  Omar 
of  Bornoo.  On  Feb.  IS,  1869,  he  started  f^om  Tripoli,  and 
reached  on  Mar.  27,  Moorxook,  where  he  stopped  till  Apr. 
18, 1870,  exploring  the  country  of  the  Tibboos  in  tho  mean 
time,  and  arrived  at  Kooka  July  6.  He  returned  by  Waday 
and  Darfoor,  and  reached  Cairo  in  Nov.,  1874,  having  ex- 
plored the  countries  belonging  to  Baghirmi.  The  results 
of  bis  explorations  he  communicated  in  1874  in  Peter- 
mann's  Miuheiliingen  and  London  Geographical  Magazine. 

BTaoogdo'ches,  county  of  E.  Texas,  bounded  S.  W. 
by  Angelina  River.  Area,  886  square  miles.  It  has  a 
fine  reddish,  loamy  soil,  is  heavily  timbered,  and  produces 
ootton,  live-stock,  corn,  etc.  Iron  ore  and  petroleum  have 
been  found.     Cap.  Nacogdoches.     Pop.  9614. 

Nacogdoches,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Nacogdoches  oo.,  Tex,, 
53  miles  N.  E.  of  Crockett,  and  in  a  fertile  region.   Pop.  500. 

Na'dal  (Bbrxard  H.),  D.  O.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Maryland  in 
1816 ;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College ;  became  a  preacher 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware ; 
professor  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  University  about  1850; 
was  a  prominent  writer  on  church  history  in  the  Methodist 
Qimrterlg  Review  and  other  periodicals;  filled  pulpits  in 
Now  Maven,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington ;  was  at  one  time  chaplain  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives ;  was  the  first  professor  of  church  his- 
tory at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  MaClintook  became  acting  president.  Dr.  Nodal  was 
long  known  as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  a  skilful  debater, 
and  a  powerful  writer.    D.  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  June  20, 1870. 

Tfa'dir  Shah,  or  Knli  Khan,  b.  near  Kelat,  in  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  Persia,  in  1688;  became  while  still 
a  young  man  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  whose  num- 
ber gradually  increased  to  3000,  and  by  whose  aid  he  cap- 
tured and  held  several  towns  and  fortified  places  in  Kho- 
rassan ;  espoused  the  cause  of  Tamasp,  the  legitimate  ruler 
of  Persia,  against  the  Afghan  invaders;  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  by  Tamasp  in  1727 ;  defeated  the  Af- 
ghans repeatedly,  and  succeeded  finally  in  driving  them 
entirely  out  of  the  oonntry  in  1730.  Tamasp  now  made 
him  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Khorassan,  Mazanderan, 
Seistan,  and  Korman,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Tamasp 
Kuli  ("Tamasp's  slave"),  to  which  the  shah  added  the 
title  of  khan.  In  1731  he  fought  against  the  Turks  and 
defeated  them,  and  when  in  1732,  during  his  absence  on  a 
campaign  against  the  Afghans,  Tamasp  was  defeated  by 
the  Turks  and  concluded  a  dishonorable  peace  with  them. 


ceding  several  provinces,  Knli  Khan  deposed  him,  and 
raised  his  son,  Abbas  III.,  a  child,  to  tho  throne.  The  war 
with  the  Turks  was  renewed  and  carried  on  with  great  sne- 
oess,  and  when  Abbas  III.  died  in  1736,  Kuli  Khan  was 
crowned  shah  of  Persia  under  the  name  of  Nadir  Shah. 
His  reign  was  very  brilliant  in  a  military  respect,  espe- 
cially his  expedition  into  Uindostan.  He  defeated  the 
Qreat  Mogul,  captured  Delhi,  and  carried  away  to  Persia 
an  enormous  booty.  He  restored  to  Persia  her  old  bound- 
aries from  tho  time  of  the  Sassanides,  but  in  course  of 
time  ho  became  greedy,  suspicious,  and  a  merciless  tyrant ; 
whole  cities  were  put  to  the  sword.  In  the  midst  of  bis 
brilliant  career  be  was  assassinated  June  20,  1747.  Ills 
Li/t  was  written  in  Persian  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Mahadi 
Khan,  and  translated  into  French  by  W.  Jones  (1770). 
(See  also  Fraser,  Bittory  of  Nadir  Shah,  1742.) 

Nadndvar',  town  of  Hungary,  in  a  very  fertile  district 
on  the  Kosely,  has  7351  inhabitants. 

Nn'Tins  (Cneids),  b.  in  Campania  about  274  B.  c; 
served  in  the  First  Punic  war,  and  became  famous  as  a 
writer  of  tragedies  and  comedies.  He  belonged  to  the 
plebeian  party,  attacked  the  nobility  with  great  virulence, 
was  driven  into  exile,  and  d.  in  Utica,  Africa,  about  204 
B.  0.  A  few  insignificant  fragments  of  his  epio  poem  on 
the  Punic  war,  and  of  his  dramas,  are  still  extant,  and 
were  collected  by  Klussmann  (Jena,  1843). 

Ns'ths  [Lat.],  birth-mark,  mother's  mark,  a  diseolored 
spot  on  the  skin  of  a  human  being,  usually  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  numerous  enlarged  blood-vessels  (more 
especially  venous),  and  popularly  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  some  ungratifled  longing  on  the  part  of  the  mother  dur- 
ing gestation.  Some  natvi  disappear  spontaneously ;  others 
remain  unchanged ;  still  others  grow  rapidly,  and  some- 
times inflame  and  slough.  They  may  be  treated  by  cold 
and  pressure,  by  vaccination  of  the  spot,  by  cautery,  by 
excision,  by  ligation,  or  by  other  obliterative  methods. 
Some  oases  yield  readily  to  one  kind  of  operation,  while 
others  may  require  very  different  treatment! 

Nft'iga  [Sansk.,  "  a  serpent "],  in  Indian  mythology,  a 
race  of  serpents  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  divine  qual- 
ities who  figure  largely  in  the  earliest  folk-lore  of  the  Aryan 
races.  The  Nagas  are  sometimes  identified  with  the  savage 
non-Aryan  hill-tribes  of  the  Deccan ;  they  were  said  to  be 
descended  ttom  the  gods  Kasyapa  and  Kadra,  and  bad  for 
their  king  Sesha  or  Sesha-naga,  the  hooded  cobra  di  eapello 
or  sacred  serpent  of  Vishnu. 

N&gaquna,  or  Nftgasena,  the  thirteenth  teacher  or 
patriarch  of  the  Booddhist  religion ;  lived  in  the  first  or 
second  century  B.  c. ;  was  born  of  a  Brahmanical  family  in 
the  S.  of  the  peninsula.  Ho  became  deeply  learned  in  the 
fonr  Vedas  and  in  all  the  sciences  of  the  time ;  travelled 
much,  performed  miracles,  founded  the  M&dhyamika  school 
of  philosophy,  and  had  among  his  disciples  Aryadeva  and 
Booddhapalita,  who  propagated  his  doctrines  throughout 
Southern  India.  (See  Spence  Hardy's  Uanual  of  Booddh- 
itm,  1853.) 

Nagasa'ki,  town  of  Japan,  situated  in  lot.  32°  43'  N., 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Kiu-Siu,  has  an  excellent, 
spaoions,  and  safe  harbor,  wbioh  since  1859  is  open  to  for- 
eigners. In  1862  tea,  wax,  isinglass,  and  camphor  to  the 
value  of  £399,579  were  exported  from  this  port,  and  rice, 
cotton,  firearms,  and  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,181,022 
were  imported.     Pop.  about  30,000. 

ITag'lee  (Gen.  Hsnnr  Morris),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  15,  1815 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  1835 ;  resigned 
Deo.,  1835;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  captain  of  New 
York  Tolnnteers ;  engaged  in  commeree  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  16th  In- 
fantry May,  1861,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Feb., 
1862 ;  was  engaged  in  the  first  campaigns  on  the  lower 
Potomac  and  on  the  Peninsula ;  commanded  a  division  in 
the  North  Carolina  and  Southern  departments  1863;  took 
command  of  the  7th  army  corps  July,  1863;  was  mas- 
tered out  of  tho  service  Apr.,  1864,  and  became  a  banker 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Nagore',  a  considerable  town  of  Joodpoor,  one  of  the 
Kajpootana  states  of  Hindostan,  subject  to  Qreat  Britain. 
It  manufactures  articles  of  iron  and  brass,  and  is  said  to 
have  40,000  inhabitants. 

Nagoya,  city  of  Japan,  on  the  main  island,  in  a  great 
plain  at  the  head  of  the  Owari  JSav,  is  well  built,  has  many 
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tomplas,  monuteriu,  »  goTernment  oollege,  and  a  tela- 
graph-atation,  manafHctures  fans,  laoquered  goods,  and 
porcelain,  and  oarriei  on  a  ooosiderable  inland  trade. 
Pop.  estimated  at  about  400,000. 

Nagpoor',  or  Nagpore,  town  of  Britiih  India,  oap. 
of  the  province  of  Berar  or  Nagpoor,  situated  in  lat.  21' 
V  N.,  Ion.  79°  11'  E.,  430  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Bombay,  with 
which  it  is  oonnected  by  railway.  It  is  7  miles  in  oireum- 
ferenee,  poorly  built,  eontaining  no  buildings  of  interest, 
and  oonsisting  mostly  of  mud  huts.  The  ground  on  which 
it  stands  is  swampy  and  unhealthy.  But  its  manufactures 
of  cotton  eloths,  coarse  and  fine  ehintses,  woollens,  silks, 
and  broeadea  are  important.  In  1740  it  became  the  seat 
of  an  independent  Hahratta  prince;  in  1853  it  was  inoor- 
porated  with  the  British  dominions.    Pop.  about  116,000. 

Nag's  Heady  tp.  of  Dare  eo.,  N.'C,  is  a  portion  of 
the  island  which  separates  Albemarle  Sound  from  the  At- 
lantic.    Pop.  1000. 

Xagr  Ban'ya  [A^oyy  (nd<fy,  monosyllable),  "great," 
hduya,  "  mine  "J,  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  Transyl- 
Tanian  frontier,  has  manufactures  of  earthenware,  rich 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  ricinity,  and  a  large  trade  in 
wine.    Pop.  7197. 

Nagr  Enyed'  [Oer.  EgidUtadt],  town  of  TransylTaDia> 
on  the  Maros,  has  a  Protestant  college,  barracks,  and  S448 
inhabitants, 

Nagy  Karoly',  town  of  Hungary,  has  a  fine  palace 
with  garden  and  park,  large  manufactures  of  leather  and 
shoes,  and  extensive  cultivation  of  wine,  maiie,  and  to- 
bacco.    Pop.  10,670. 

Nagy  KSrOs',  town  of  Hungary,  baa  19,954  inhabit- 
ants, mostly  employed  in  agriculture,  vine-enltiTation,  and 
aheep-breeding. 

NahanC)  post-tp.  of  Essex  ec,  Mass.,  consisting  of  a 
peninsula  extending  into  Massachusetts  Bay  and  forming 
the  E.  side  of  the  harbor  of  Lynn.  It  is  oonnected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  long,  narrow  isthmus.  Nahant  has  2 
ohnrches,  2  schools,  and  many  fine  residences.  It  is  a  fa- 
Torite  summer  resort     Pop.  475. 

Nalmm ,  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  is  called 
•D  Elkoshite,  but  no  place  called  Elkosh  is  now  known. 
Jerome  identified  it  with  a  town  of  Galilee;  Ewald  and 
others  with  a  place  near  Nineveh,  whore  "  Nahom's  tomb  " 
b  still  shown, hut  Layard  declares  the  structure  to  be  com- 
paratively modem.  Nahum  propheeies  after  Sennacherib'! 
invasion  (700  B.  c.)  and  before  the  destmctioa  of  Nineveh 
(625  B.  c,  Rawlinson,  or  606,  Oppert  and  Lenormant). 
His  Hebrew  is  of  the  most  classical  style. 

Nahun'ta,  tp.  of  Wayne  eo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1874. 

Na'iadesy  the  Lamarekian  name  for  the  fVesh-water 
mussels  forming  the  family  of  the  Unionidie.    (Sea  Ust- 

OKIDiE.) 

Na'iads  [pin.,  Lat.  Ifniadn  ;  Or.  Nai^jft],  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  mythology,  the  nymphs  of  fountaics,  lakes, 
and  streams,  represented  as  youthful  female  beings  pos- 
sessed of  certain  divine  attributes,  juch  as  the  power  of 
eonferring  prophetic  gifts. 

Naile  (Frederick  J.),  U.  8.  N.,  b.  Oct.  11,  1841,  in 
Pennsylvania;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861 ; 
became  an  ensign  in  1862,  a  lieutenant  in  1864,  a  lieuten- 
ant-eommander  in  1866 ;  retired,  owing  to  "physical  dis- 
ability," in  1871 ;  served  in  the  Oneida  at  the  passage  of 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  in  the  passage  of  the  VicksDurg  batteries  in 
1862,  and  was  in  various  engagements  on  the  Western 
waters  in  1863-64.  Commended  for  "courage,  coolness, 
and  skill."  Foxrall  A.  Parker. 

Nails  (unguf),  the  plates  of  homy  epidermis  which  in 
nian  grow  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  distal  phalanges 
of  fingers,  thumbs,  and  toes.  They  are  the  homolognes  of 
the  hoofs  and  claws  of  the  lower  animals.  They  consist 
each  of  a  free  extremity,  of  which  both  sides  are  exposed ; 
of  a  body,  having  one  side  exposed ;  and  of  a  matrix  or 
root,  of  which  both  sides  are  concealed  in  the  skin.  At 
the  base  of  the  nail  appears  a  crescent-shaped  patch  of 
lighter  color  than  the  rest,  called  lunula  or  albedo. 

Nails  [Ang.-Sax.  nUgel].  Nails  are  classified  by  the 
U.  S.  patent-office  as  cut,  wrought,  horseshoe,  shoe,  barbed, 
composition,  button,  earpet,  coffin,  sheathing,  galvanised, 
harness,  leather-work,  picture,  siding,  slating,  trank,  up- 
holstery, weather-tiling,  and  screw  nails.  Of  these,  toe 
cut,  wrought,  and  horseshoe  nails  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. Formerly — f.  e,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century — nails  were  ordinarily  manufactured  by  hand- 
forging,  usually  by  women  and  children,  the  degradation 
of  the  nailmakers  forming  one  of  the  saddest  phases  of 
English  industrial  life.  The  application  of  machinery  to 
the  fabrication  of  all  the  more  important  varieties  of  nails 


is  essentially  American  in  its  inception  and  development. 
This  was  a  natural  result  of  the  universal  use  of  wood  for 
buildings,  fences,  eta.  In  1810  an  American  machine  made 
eat  nails  at  the  rata  of  100  per  minnte.  The  rough  sur- 
face of  a  out  nail  where  no  chnehing  is  required  adds  about 
20  per  cent  to  the  holding  power.  For  uses  requiring 
clinching  a  tapering  hand-forged  nail,  termed  the  "  German 
"wrought,"  was  used  until  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  when  manufacturers  began  to  anneal  common  out 
nails,  giving  them  a  bending  quality;  and  these  have 
practically  driven  the  others  from  the  market.  Were  there 
any  occasion,  however,  for  the  "  German  wronghts,"  there 
would  now  be  but  slight  difficulty  in  making  them  by  ma- 
chinery, slightly  modified  from  horseshoe-nail  machines, 
which  have  now  reached  a  very  near  approach  to  perfection. 
The  importance  attached  to  the  manufacture  in  this  conn- 
try  may  b«  inferred  from  the  fact  that  previous  to  1874 
upward  of  300  patents  were  issued  for  improvements  in 
making  cut  and  forged  nails,  of  which  23  were  granted 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  These  em- 
braced the  germinal  ideas  of  the  present  machinery  for 
attting  nails,  while  an  earlier  English  patent,  that  of  William 
Finoh  of  Wimboome,  Staffordshire,  comprised  the  use  of 
tilt-hammers,  the  rapid  and  foreible  striking  of  which  en- 
abled several  nails  to  he  made  from  the  rod  with  one  heat, 
whereas  by  hand  the  rod  required  to  be  reheated  previous 
to  the  forging  of  each  nail.  But  Finch's  machine  divided 
the  work  among  three  attendants,  and  his  description  of 
this  improvement  over  the  method  then  common  throws  a 
strong  side-light  on  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes : 
"  One  man,  woman,  or  child  to  carry  the  heated  rod  to  the 
man,  woman,  or  child  stationed  before  the  hammer,  which 
man,  woman,  or  child,  by  more  ootivity,  will,  with  one 
band,  not  only  form  the  largest-siied  nail,  but  a  far  greater 
Dumber  in  the  same  given  time,  when  the  third  man,  wo- 
man, or  child  will,  with  the  same  kind  of  hammer,  head 
and  finish  a  number  of  said  shanks  together,  leaving  them 
truer  and  better  made  for  use  than  the  present  mode." 
Trace  the  progress  of  nail-forging  mechanism  from  this 
crude  beginning  to  the  automatic  horseshoe-nail  machinery 
hereinafter  described,  and  a  parallel  advance  will  he  found 
in  the  liberation  of  women  and  children  f^m  the  stunting 
labor  of  the  anvil  and  forge. 

The  principle  of  operation  in  maebinei  for  making  ent 
nails  is  comparatively  simple,  but  the  details  of  constrao- 
tion  are  numerous,  and  too  complex  for  explanation  with- 
out diagrams  elaborately  described.  The  iron  is  first  rolled 
into  plates  having  a  thickness  oorresponding  to  that  of  the 
nail  to  be  made,  measured  from  one  flat  side  to  the  other, 
and  a  width  somewhat  greater  than  the  length  of  the  fin- 
ished nail.  When  the  nails  are  to  be  annealed  for  clinch- 
ing, the  length  of  the  plate  is  transverse  to  the  grain  of  the 
iron,  in  order  that  the  grain  may  be  lengthwise  of  the  fin- 
ished nail  to  ensure  greater  flexibility  in  clinching.  The 
plate  is  then  placed  in  a  feeding  device,  which  feeds  it 
forward  to  dies  or  cutters,  which  rut  a  tapering  blank  from 
the  end  of  the  plate.  This  blank  is  then  gripped  by  hold- 
ing-jaws, wbicn  clamp  it  firmly  while  a  punch  or  header 
almts  against  the  widest  end  of  the  blank  and  upsets 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  metal  to  form  the  head.  In  order 
to  secure  the  tapering  form  of  the  blank  without  waste  of 
material,  the  plate  is  turned  laterally,  so  that  its  end  is  at 
a  slight  angle  to  the  cutting  devices  or  dies,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other,  the  head  of  each  alternate 
nail  being  formed  at  that  lateral  edge  of  the  plate  opposite 
that  at  which  the  head  of  the  previous  nail  was  made.  In 
some  cases  the  same  result  has  been  secured  by  giving  the 
lateral  movement  to  the  cutting  dies  while  the  plate  is  made 
to  travel  in  a  straight  line.  In  one  somewhat  noted  ma- 
chine the  plate  is  made  of  a  width  sufficient  to  permit 
blanks  for  a  number  of  nails  to  be  cut  simultaneously  from 
its  end.  In  this  apparatus  rotating  cutting  dies,  instead 
of  vibrating  or  reciprocating  ones,  are  used  to  sever  the 
blanks  from  the  plate,  and  the  nails  by  this  machine  are 
made  with  chisel-shaped  points. 

The  following,  written  by  the  writer  hereof  immediately 
after  a  careful  personal  examination  of  the  machinery  and 
processes  of  the  North-western  Horsenail  Co.  of  Chicago, 
about  four  years  since,  is  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  modiu 
operandi  of  the  most  approved  manufacture  of  horseshoe 
nails :  "  The  nail-rod,  heated  at  one  end  for  about  a  foot  in 
length,  has  its  free  or  outer  end  steadied  by  the  hand  of  an 
attendant,  but  is  gripped  near  its  inner  end  by  an  intermit- 
tent feeding  device  which  feeds  it  inward  to  the  hammering 
mechanism.  This  latter  comprises  a  fixed  anvil,  the  face 
of  which  corresponds  to  the  contour  of  one  of  the  fiat  sides 
of  the  nail,  and  which  has  at  one  edge  a  fixed  die  arranged 
vertically  at  right  angles  to  its  face,  and  corresponding  in 
its  form  to  one  of  the  curved  lateral  edges  of  the  nail.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  anvil  is  a  moving  die  having  a 
face  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  anvil,  but  attached  to 
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one  end  of  »  rooking  lerer,  the  oppmite  snn  of  which  ia 
oonneeted  by  »  univeml  joint,  a  rod,  and  strap  with  an 
eocentric  on  a  roek-ahaft  prorided  tranaveraly  above  the 
parta  juat  noticed.  On  thia  abaft,  immediately  over  the 
anril,  ia  a  diak  upon  the  periphery  of  wbioh  ia  arranged 
a  roller,  which  aervea  the  purpoaea  of  a  striker.  As  the 
nail-rod  ia  fed  inward,  with  ita  heated  extremity  npon  the 
anvil,  the  rotation  of  the  striker  impingea  longitudinally 
npon  the  heated  end  of  the  rod,  striking  a  'drawing'  blow, 
which  of  course  elongates  the  metal.  As  soon  as  the  stri- 
ker, carried  away  by  the  continued  rotation  of  the  diak,  baa 
been  brought  out  of  contact  with  the  metal,  the  moving 
die  moves  inward,  compressing  the  flattened  part  to  bring 
its  lateral  surfaces  to  tne  shape  required  in  the  edges  of 
the  nail.  Ibis  done,  the  atnker  strikes  again,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  action  of  the  dies,  until  after  sixteen 
blows  of  the  striker  the  nail  ia  complete  ao  far  aa  the  ham- 
mering is  concerned.  But  the  process  of  shaping  does  not 
end  here.  The '  point '  of  the  nail  at  this  stage  is  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  ia  rough  and  jagged.  The  nail  is, 
moreover,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  longer  than  when  fin- 
lahed.  To  complete  the  work,  a  little  device,  termed  a 
'poker,'  benda  the  point  or  tip  aidewiae  until  one  edge 
intercepts  (at  a  proper  place  along  the  length)  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  axial  ly  through  the  nail.  This  done,  a 
entter  at  the  opposite  side  traverses  a  path  corresponding 
to  the  curvature  just  given  by  the  bending  to  the  edge  juat 
previonaly  referred  to,  and  outa  off  the  surplus  metal  from 
the  tip.  Thia  oanse*  the  point  of  the  nail  to  be  formed  in 
exactly  the  proper  plaee,  and  also  ensures  a  very  dose 
approximation  to  uniformity  in  the  length  of  the  nails. 
When  the  nail  is  thus  formed,  suitable  mechanism  gives  a 
retrograde  movement  to  the  nail-rod,  which  brings  it  into 
proper  rotation  with  a  outter  which  aeven  the  nail  from 
the  rod,  the  nails  m  fast  as  formed  dropping  to  the  floor. 
When  the  heated  portion  of  the  nail-rod  ia  worked  op,  the 
rod  is  rotumed  to  the  fumaco,  and  another,  previously 
heated,  is  pat  in  its  place  in  the  machine.  The  abaft  that 
carries  the  diak  with  its  striker  makes  about  2000  revolu- 
tions per  minnte,  and  each  machine  requires  about  two 
horse-power  to  drive  it."  Only  the  best  brands  of  iron  are 
SDitabie,  and  of  this  the  waste  in  working  up  ia  about  10 
per  cent.,  mainly  in  the  portiona  out  off  in  pointing  the 
nails.  Theae  fragmenta  ara  utilixed  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  bnt  it  ia  manifeat  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  or- 
iginal coat  of  the  metal  is  saved  in  thia  manner. 

Of  the  minor  varietiea  of  naila  may  be  mentioned  garden 
naila,  made  of  east  iron  and  frequently  toughened  by  an- 
nealing ;  acraw  nails,  made  with  flat  shanks,  to  which  a 
spiral  twiat,  from  a  half  to  a  full  turn,  ia  given ;  and  barbed 
naila,  notched  or  provided  with  notohea  or  with  spurs  to 
increase  their  hola  on  the  wood.  Shoe  nails  are  headleaa 
tapering  naila  cut,  the  smaller  aisos,  from  ahect  sine,  the 
larger  from  iron.  Ornamental  naila,  auob  aa  ara  uaod  for 
pictures,  coffins,  etc.,  are  made  with  wrought  shanks  and 
porcelain  or  atamped  sheet-metal  heads,  the  latter  attach- 
ed by  being  actewed  upon  the  shanks  or  by  soldering  with 
soft  metal.  Jjluss  A.  Whitney. 

NalD,  a  village  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee,  8  miles  S.  E.  of 
Nazareth,  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  vii.) 
as  the  place  in  which  Christ  raised  the  widow's  son  from 
the  dead.  The  rooks  in  its  neighborhood  contain  several 
sepulchral  caves. 

Nairne  (Lady  Caroliica  Oliphant),  Babohess,  b.  at 
Gask,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  July  16,  1766;  was  called 
in  her  youth  the  "  flower  of  Strathearn,"  from  her  great 
beauty;  married  in  1806  Capt.  W.  Murray  Nairne,  after- 
ward Lord  Nairne ;  belonged  to  a  prominent  Jacobite  fam- 
ily ;  wrote  The  Laird  o'  Coekpen,  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,  and 
other  papular  Scotch  ballads,  the  authorship  of  which  was 
kept  secret  until  shortly  before  her  death,  which  occurred 
at  Qaak  OcL  27, 1845.  It  ia  aaid  that  her  poetical  produc- 
tivity waa  first  started  by  the  offence  ahe  took  at  the  coarse 
and  rough  words  of  the  common  popular  songs.  She  un- 
dertook to  lay  new  words  under  the  beautiful  tunes,  and 
she  snocecdod  eminently.  She  also  wrote  some  political 
songs.  (See  the  Lagt  from  Strathearn,  edited  by  Finlay 
Dunn  (1846),  also  her  Memoir  and  Complete  Lyrical  Com- 
potitiont,  by  Charles  Rogers  (1869).) 

Nairne  (Charles  Murray),  M.  A.,  L.  H.  D.,  b.  Apr. 
15,  1808,  at  Perth,  Scotland ;  graduated  M.  A.  at  St.  An- 
drew's University,  and  afterward  at  Edinburgh  1830  and 
1832 ;  came  to  New  York  1817 ;  waa  occupied  as  lecturer  and 
teacher  till  chosen  professor  of  philosophy  and  bellea  let- 
tres  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1857,  a  position  he  sUU 
holds.    Author  of  Lectnret  and  Oration*. 

Nairn'shire,  county  of  Scotland,  bordering  on  the 
Moray  Frith,  Elginshire,  and  InTemess-shire,  and  com- 
prising an  area  of  215  square  miles,  with  10,225  inhabit- 
ants in  1871.    The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  the  interior 


elevated  and  hilly;  most  of  the  ground  is  oorered  with 
forest;  only  22  per  cent,  is  cultivated.  The  capital  is 
Nairn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nairn,  with  a  good  narbor, 
protected  by  a  breakwater ;  population,  4207,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  herring-fishing.  Near  by  ia  the  village  of  Caw- 
dor, with  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  in  which,  according 
to  tradition,  Macbeth  murdered  Duncan ;  the  present  build- 
ing, however,  is  not  older  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

NiVl'idB  [from  the  name  of  the  typioal  genus],  a  family 
of  poisonous  serpents  of  the  sub-order  Proteroglypha  (the 
intermaxillary  bonea  being  horiiontal,  and  not  reaching 
the  premaxillary  anteriorly,  ia  oontaet  with  the  prefron- 
tals, and  bearing  a  perforated  and  Beuaily  grooved  tooth), 
with  the  caudal  hypapophyaea  bifid  and  neural  spines  and 
pleurapophyses  short,  and  distinguished  by  the  develop- 
ment of  distinct  postorbitala ;  the  head  is  regularly  plated 
above;  there  are  no  anteorbital  pita.  The  family,  thua 
limited  by  Prof.  Cope,  incluciea  aome  of  the  moat  poiaonous 
serpents  of  India,  among  which  is  the  cobra  de  capello,  or 
hooded  serpent  of  India  (iVnj'n  tripndiani),  and  the  asp  of 
Egypt  {Noja  hage),  celebrated  in  connection  with  Cleo- 
patra. This  family  is  most  clo.iely  related  to  the  Elapidse, 
or  eoral  anakee,  and  ia  confined  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia.  (See  Asp  and  Cobra  de  Capello.)     Trbo.  Gill. 

Nakamoora  Masaawo  was  of  the  samuari  class,  and 
b.  in  Tokio,  Japan,  about  1826 ;  after  being  thoroughly 
educated  in  his  native  language  and  literatura  he  acquired 
a  complete  knowledge  of  Chinese,  and  then  added  to 
that  the  English  language.  Under  the  government  of  the 
late  tycoon  he  had  the  management  of  various  private 
schools  and  waa  a  profeasor  in  the  College  of  Tedo ;  in 
1866  went  to  England,  where  he  had  charge  of  Beveral 
Japanese  stndenta,  and  remained  two  years.  On  his  re- 
turn homo  he  published  a  large  number  of  books  intended 
to  reflect,  by  his  comments  and  copious  translations,  the 
intellectual  characteristics  of  the  Western  nations,  and  was 
the  first  man  to  translate  into  Japanese  the  Conatitution  of 
the  U.  S.  and  the  mora  famoua  writings  of  Waahington, 
Franklin,  Stuart  Mill,  Smiles,  and  many  other  noted  men ; 
resigned  hia  former  rank  and  classed  himself  with  the  com- 
mon people;  in  1875  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  newly- 
established  normal  achool  for  the  education  of  girls,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  empress  of  Japan. 

F.  A.  P.  Barsard. 

Nakhitch'evaB)  town  of  European  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  the  Don,  30  miles  from  its 
mouth,  waa  founded  in  1780  by  a  colony  of  Armenians ; 
is  the  seat  of  the  Armenian  patriarab  of  Russia,  and  has 
aome  manufacture*  of  ootton  and  silk  and  an  extenaive 
trade.     Pop.  16,584. 

Naksha'tra  [Sanak.  nakeha,  "  night,"  and  tra,  "  pro- 
tecting "],  a  term  originally  meaning  "  atar,"  waa  applied 
in  Hindoo  astronomy  to  denote  the  asterisma  lying  in  the 
moon'a  path,  or  mansions  in  which  the  moon  waa  anpposcd 
to  rest.  These  mansions  numbered  twenty-seven,  and  af- 
terwards twenty-eight,  and  were  converted  by  mytbologisti 
into  daughters  of  the  patriarch  Daksha,  who  became  wives 
to  the  moon  (which  in  India  ia  conaidered  masculine).   This 

Seculiar  ayatem  of  astronomy  was  supposed  by  Biot  to  be 
erived  from  the  Chineae,  but  hia  arguments  were  satisfac- 
torily refuted  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  in  his  notes  to  Bur- 
fesa'a  translation  of  the  iS'flrya  Siddhdnta  (New  Haven, 
860),  and  by  Max  Miillcr  in  the  preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Big-  Veda  (1862),  where  it  waa  proved  that  the  system  of 
Nakshatras  was  original  with  the  Hindoos. 

NakRhivan',  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Armenia,  stands 
on  the  Arras,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  boasts  of 
having  been  founded  by  Noah  when  ho  issued  from  the  ark 
after  Uie  Flood.  The  aurrounding  districta  are  rich  in  salt 
and  produce  excellent  grapea.     Pop.  5745. 

Nal'a)  one  of  the  moat  famoua  of  the  legendary  heroea 
of  India,  waa  king  of  Nishadha,  and  married  Damayanti, 
daughter  of  Bhtma,  king  of  Vidarbha.  The  loves  and  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  form  the  aub- 
ject  of  the  most  beautiful  episode  of  the  national  epic 
(aee  Mahabharata),  of  which  there  are  many  transla- 
tions in  German,  and  a  fine  poetical  version  in  English 
by  Dean  Milman.  Two  other  famous  Indian  poems,  the 
Nalodaya  and  Naiihadharita,  deal  with  the  aame  aubjeot. 

Nama'quas,  the  principal  tribe  of  the  Hottentot  race. 
They  differ  widely  from  the  Bushmen,  being  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  but  they  have  all  the  general  characteristics 
of  tne  race — the  olive  complexion,  the  oblique  eyes,  and 
the  thin,  tnited  hair ;  their  language  also  is  somewhait  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  tribes.  They  inhabit  the  ter- 
ritory around  the  Orange  River,  and  live  as  nomada; 
rearing  cattle  ia  their  principal  occupation,  hunting  and 
robbery  their  chief  amuaement.  Those  living  in  Cape 
Colony  S.  of  the  Orange  River  an  generally  Christiaiu  and 
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live  •■  Torkmen.  Gome  of  thsm  own  honos  aad  oara,  and 
are  engaged  in  the  traniportation  of  oopper  ore  from  the 
mines  to  the  port. 

Namaycnsh,  or  Mackinaw  Salmon  (Salmo  na- 
mayciuk),  the  largest  of  the  Salmonidas.  It  is  caught  by 
the  gpear  mostly,  and  inhabits  the  upper  lakes  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  basin.  Speoimens  are  reported  which  have 
weighed  120  pounds,  but  thej  do  not  often  exceed  50.  The 
flesh  is  good,  but  not  of  the  first  quality. 

Name,  a  word  or  term  of  designation.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  person  or  to  a  thing.  Derived  from  the  Sanslcrit 
nSman  ("name")  or  some  earlier  Aryan  source,  it  has 
passed  into  many  languages ;  e.  g.  Zend,  niman;  Persian, 
■Km;  Afghan,  niim;  Armenian,  annm;  Greek,  onoma;  Latin, 
aoiK«a;  Italian,  nome;  French,  nam/  Oothio,naiiio/ Anglo- 
Saxon,  nana;  Old  German,  Hamo;  Mod.  German,  Name; 
Danish,  nnvii,  resembling  the  Kurdish  iiare  and  the  Gypsy 
nav.  With  regard  to  the  names  of  persons  among  sarages 
with  whom  general  social  relations  and  history  are  in  an 
undeveloped  condition,  a  single  appellation  derived  from 
some  association  is  enough  for  a  name.  He  who  kills  a 
wolf  under  striking  circnmstances  Is  called  Wolf,  and  the 
man  who  dreams  of  an  eagle  is  named  Eagle.  Among  cer- 
tain tribes  in  North  America  the  animal-spirit  pecnliar  to 
each  Indian  is  the  first  creature  which  appears  to  him  in  a 
dream  after  fasting  and  seclusion,  and  this,  his  totem,  gives 
him  a  name.  The  first  distinction  recognized  is  that  of 
proper  and  common  names,  or  that  of  the  individual  as 
aistinguiahed  from  the  family  and  tribe.  As  there  is  some- 
thing reserved  and  sacred  often  attached  to  the  former, 
there  was  often  a  mystery  associated  with  it ;  and  as  School- 
craft olwerves,  "An  Indian  will  tell  his  specific  name  with 
great  reluctance,  but  his  generic  or  family  name  he  will 
declare  with  pride." 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  king  had  two  names — 
one  a  pmnomen  or  solar  title,  in  connection  with  the  sun, 
assumed  after  ho  came  to  the  crown.  This  custom  began 
with  the  sixth  dynasty,  as  Ra-merl,  "  beloved  of  the  sun," 
preenomen — Pepa-Phiops,  the  family  name  of  that  ruler. 
Egyptian  monarohs  had  also  three  other  royal  titles,  and 
foreign  princes  changed  their  names  to  Egyptian.  Indi- 
viduals had  often  two  names,  the  second  called  the  good, 
or  snmame,  as  Aahmes  or  Amosis — second  name,  Pani- 
shim.  These  are  fonnd  at  an  early  period,  but  the  Egyp- 
tians generally  used  only  one.  Persons  were  called  by  the 
names  of  deities,  as  Har  or  Horns,  Heri  or  Isis,  At-har  or 
Athor ;  or  by  some  particular  condition  of  the  god,  as 
Amenemapt,  "  Ammon  in  Thebes;"  or  by  some  link  con- 
nected witn  the  name  of  a  god,  as  Heriptah,  "  beloved  of 
Ptah ;"  Rames,  "  born  of  the  snn ;"  Paserien^on,  "  the  son 
of  Chon;"  Nsa-Amen,  "attached  to  Ammon;"  Motketp, 
"  the  peace  of  Mnth  "  (a  goddess).  Many  names  were  de- 
rived from  animals,  as  Mau,  "  lion ;"  Tamai,  "cat  or  puss." 
Other  names  were  from  qualities,  as  Se-nefer,  "good 
brother ;"  8at-bal-ban,  "  leading  away  the  evil  eye."  Few 
names  were  derived  from  places,  but  all  things  had  their 
names — ^not  only  men  and  women,  but  cattle,  horses,  oows, 
buildings,  tools,  etc.  Among  the  Chinese  the  emperors, 
besides  their  proper  names,  take,  on  their  ascension  to  the 
throne,  a  neeu-knuou,  or  yearly  appellative,  in  which  the 
years  of  their  origin  are  dated,  as  Taw-Kwang,  "reason- 
glory,"  A.  s.  1830;  Kwang-Choo,  "the  glorious  succes- 
sion," the  name  of  the  present  emperor.  These  names  are 
rarely  changed  dnring  life ;  after  death  they  assume  the 
meaau-iaou,  or  templar  appellation,  by  which  they  are 
known  in  history,  as  Tae-t-Soo,  the  name  after_  death  of 
the  celebrated  Hang-Woo  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  The 
family  names  were  originally  only  100,  but  the  single 
names  now  number  488,  to  which  mnst  be  added  30 
double  names,  as  8se-ma,  etc.,  making  in  all  468,  which 
comprise  all  that  are  tmly  Chinese.  Persons  of  the  same 
name  must  not  marry.  These  names  are  derived  fVom 
various  objects,  such  as  Lung,  "  dragon ;"  Ma,  "  hemp ;" 
Shnry,  "water;"  Hwang,  "yellow;"  Luy,  "thunder;" 
Wang,  "prince;"  and  always  precede  the  after-appella- 
tive. At  oirth  a  jov-keaou  or  milk-name  is  given  to  the 
child.  To  distinguish  the  individual,  a  surname,  fniNi;, 
sometimes  double,  is  given,  which  is  placed  after  the  name, 
besides  which  there  is  a  peaou-tsze,  an  agnomen  or  appel- 
lative. To  this  may  be  added  a  knan-mi»g,  a  sobriquet. 
Names  are  not  derived  in  China  iW>m  places.  The  early 
Hebrews  gave  an  infant  a  name  as  soon  as  it  was  bom 
from  some  striking  accident  relative  to  it.  It  thus  be- 
came commemorative  of  the  history  of  the  family.  When 
Eve  bore  her  first  son  she  said,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  trom 
the  Lord,"  whence  be  was  called  Cain,  meaning  "  gotten  " 
oraoqnired.  Noah  signifies  "comfort". (Gen,  v. 20),  (For 
texts  referring  to  bestowing  the  names  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  see  Genesis,  chs.  xxix.,  xxx.,  and 
nxT.,  verses  16,  17,  18.)    The  vigor  and  intelligenee 


shown  in  our  Scripture  names  were  remarkable.  They 
greatly  influenced  Hebrew  literature,  and  are  the  finest  of 
antiquity.  Those  of  the  women  were  derived  from  character 
and  circumstance;  e.g,  Adah  or  Ada,  "ornament;"  Leah, 
"  weary ;"  Deborah,  "  a  bee."  The  names  of  the  patri- 
archs generally  had  a  mystical  meaning.  El^ah  ana  Joel 
are  composed  of  two  names  of  God ;  Josapbat  and  Sapha- 
tias  indicate  the  judgment  of  God;  Johanan  or  John  of 
Hanania,  his  mercy;  Nathaniel,  Elnathan,  Jonathan,  and 
Nathania,  all  mean  "  the  gift  of  God,"  as  Devadatta  was 
Sanskrit,  and  as  Theodore,  Greek.  Among  the  Arabs 
namea  are  few  and  simple.  As  Mohammed  said,  "  Give 
your  sons  the  namea  of  prophets,"  the  result  has  been  an 
interminable  repetition  of  Mohammed,  Ahmed,  Mahmoud, 
Hamet,  or  Achmet ;  of  Ibrahim  ( Abraham),  Mouasa  ( Moses), 
Suleiman  (Solomon),  Dauoud  (David),  and  ASssa  (Jesus). 
Then  come  the  names  of  their  heroea,  such  as  Oaman,  All, 
Omar,  In  a  third  category  are  the  names  beginning  with 
Abd,  a  "  servant,"  as  Abd-el-Kader,  "  aervant  of  the  All- 
Powerful,"  Abd-Alhih.  "servant  of  God."  To  these  fol- 
low names  ending  in  din,  "  religion,"  as  Saladin,  "  restorer 
of  religion."  Some  names  consist  of  these  elements  com- 
posed, as  Hamet-el-Abd,  "  Mohammed  the  servant,"  and 
others  are  merely  adjectives,  as  Said,  "  happy  or  fortu- 
nate," Hassan,  "  handsome,"  Hussein,  "  powerful,"  Reshid, 
"just  judge,"  Mustapha,  "elected  of  God."  To  indicate 
men  more  accurately,  snmames  are  often  added — e.  g.  El 
Kebir,  "  the  great ;"  worda  of  relationship — e.  g.  Abu  or 
Btt,  "father,"  Abo-Nebas,  "the  father  of  the  race." 
Among  the  feminine  namea  are  Lulu,  a  "pearl,"  Zarifa, 
"beauty."  Girls  are  also  called  after  the  wives  or  female 
relativea  of  the  Prophet.  Hen  take  as  surnames  ^pclla- 
tions  relating  to  their  country,  birthplace,  origin,  family, 
sect,  trade,  or  oecnpation.  The  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle  gave  a  child  its  name  on  the  seventh  day  after 
birth.  It  was  afterwards  given  on  the  tenth  day.  It 
was  derived  from  some  quality,  such  as  piety,  a  great 
event;  a  striking  personal  quality,  a  happy  presage ;  from 
some  virtue  or  physical  advantage,  from  friendship,  or 
by  chance.  The  grandson  took  his  name  from  bis  grand- 
father or  the  nephew  from  his  unole,  and  to  prevent  con- 
fusion another  name,  such  as  the  father's,  was  added,  or 
else  one  derived  from  the  calling  of  the  bearer,  from  his 
birthplace,  or  a  nickname.  The  father's  name  was,  with 
a  slight  change,  also  given  to  one  child ;  e.  g.  Chryseis, 
"  daughter  of  Chryses,"  In  later  times  names  of  peo- 
ple were  taken  from  the  gods ;  «.  g.  ApoUodorus,  "  gift  of 
Apollo."  Though  denied  by  many  writers,  it  is  evident 
that  something  like  a  generic  name  was  applied  to  many 
families :  e.  g.  the  Heraclidsa,  the  Cecropias,  the  Atridie, 
the  Alcmeonidse.  Many  of  the  Greek  names  were  very 
beantifnl — e,  g.  Aphrodite,  "foam  of  the  sea;"  Artemas 
(m.),  "perfect,"  Artemisia  (f.),  "perfect;".  Diana, " bright 
as  day ;"  Diomede,  "  dear  to  Jupiter;"  Zenobia  (f.),  "life^" 
from  Zcno,  the  lord  of  life ;  Spiridion, "  breath  of  the  goda ;" 
Isidore  (m.),  Isidora  (f.),  "  gift  of  Isis ;"  Heliodorua,  "  gift 
of  the  sun ;"  Zeno, "  life"  (the  lord  of) ;  Zoe,  "  life ;"  Ama- 
nmth,  "unfading  flower."  The  Romans,  like  ourselves, 
had  a  family  name,  called  the  nomni  genlilitium,  generally 
ending  in  i«<,  eius,  or  aim.  This,  derived  from  the  gens, 
"clan  or  tribe,"  was  thenonenorname  proper.  As  the  clan 
was  divided  into  families,  there  was  also  tbe  hereditary 
cognomeii,  while  the  primomtn  distinguished  the  individual. 
Sometimes,  by  way  of  further  distinction,  a  second  cogno- 
men, called  the  agnomen,  was  borne.  This  was  often  an 
honorable  title  derived  from  some  great  exploit.  The 
pnr»oin>na  or  "  Christian  names,"  so  to  apeak,  were  not 
more  than  thirty  in  number,  whence  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  Marcus,  Declmns,  Florus,  Oaius,  etc.  Romans 
often  took  their  names  from  their  order  of  birth,  aa  Pri- 
mus, Seonndua,  Tertins  ("first,"  "second,"  'Uhird"),  and 
cognomens  were  derived  from  the  months  in  which  they 
were  bom  or  fh>m  some  nersonal  peculiarity ;  from  being 
a  twin  or  a  postiinmons  onild ;  from  a  city,  river,  or  coun- 
try. The  daaghtar's  name  was  the  feminine  form  of  that 
of  tbe  father ;  e.  g.  Jnlia  from  Julius,  Octavia  from  Octa- 
vins.  To  distinguish  the  individual,  she  also  received  an- 
other name  grown  hereditary  in  the  family,  aa  Julia  Agrip- 
pina.  But  the  surname  was  often  fanciful,  as  Felicula, 
"little  cat"  or  "puss."  Nicknames  were  common.  After 
marriage  a  Roman  lady  bore  the  name  of  her  husband  in 
feminine  form,  whence  it  was  nsnal  to  say  at  marriage, 
"  Where  yon  are  Cains,  I  will  be  Caia."  Many  Roman 
names  were  from  Etrnscan  or  other  old  Italian  sources ; 
some  were  from  the  most  trifling  or  undignified  personal 
peculiarities  or  occupationa.  With  the  Northern  invaders 
came  chiefs  proud  of  their  own  ancient  Gothic  names  and 
filmilies ;  that  of  Theodorio  gloried  in  tbe  recollection  of 
Amal,  whence  Amalaric,  Amalafride,  Amalaberg.  With 
Christianity  came  names  from  the  Bible,  but  the  old 
heathen  family  appdlations"  died  hard."    St.  John  Chryt-    C 
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oatom  in  the  fonrth  mntnrj  sompl&ined  of  this  obatinaay, 
u  did  8t.  Qngorj  in  the  sixth  eentuiy.  Booh  were  the 
names  Wolf,  and  those  founded  on  Ans  or  As,  indiostlTe 
of  a  god  ;  «.  ,7.  Anselm,  Esmond,  Osoar  or  Elf,  Hildebrand, 
"  war-sword,"  Bertha,  "the  bright  goddess  "  (Albert,  Ber- 
tram), Gertrudis,  etc.  All  of  these  were  sonroes  of  pride, 
owing  to  age  and  assoeiations. 

The  entire  history  of  Indo-European  names  is  that  of  a 
growth  from  a  condition  like  that  of  the  Arab  and  Indian 
to  the  one  now  prevalent  among  ns.  Those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  imposed,  sajs  Sharon  Turner,  as  with  ns,  in 
their  infancy  by  their  parents.  They  were  frequently 
compound  words,  rather  expressive  of  caprice  than  of  ap- 
propriate meaning.  The  fallowing  are  specimens :  JBthel- 
wulf,  "the  noble  wolf;"  iBthel  or  Ethel,  Adel,  and  Adeline, 
meaning  "  noble  j"  BertwuK  or  Bertolf,  "  illustrious  wolf;" 
Eadwulf,  "the  prosperous  wolf;"  .Stbelwyn,  "noble  joy;" 
Eadric,  "happy  and  rioh;"  .filfrad,  an  "elf  (i.  e.  shrewd) 
in  council;  Sigeric,  "rietorions  and  rich;"  ^thelred, 
"noble  in  speeoh"  (Oerman,  Btde);  Eadmnnd  or  Ed- 
mund, "prosperous  patron;"  Eadwin,  "prosperous  in 
battle;"  Dunstan,  "mountain-stone;"  Bthelbald,  "noble 
and  bold;"  Ead ward,  "prosperous  guardian;"  Ethelstan, 
"noble  rook"  (or  stone) ;  Bthelbert,  "noble  and  illnstri- 
ous."  These  names  partially  remain  to-day.  Many  An- 
glo-Saxon names  were  wild  and  strange ;  e.  g.  Beanhalm, 
"  helmet  of  the  nobles ;"  Bardwulf,  "  wolf  of  the  earth  or 
proTinoe;"  Werburg, "  hedge  of  the  city ;"  Bigfred,  "  peaoe 
of  victory;"  Beonheat,  "the  soaring  bee;"  Beagstan, 
"bracelet  stone;"  Wolfheah  (wolf-high),  "tall  wolf;" 
Beomoth,  "  noble's  ooth ;"  Wine,  "  the  dear  one,"  which 
often  forms  a  part  of  many  names;  Siefreth,  "freedom 
of  the  sea ;"  Ceolmund^  "  protecting  ship."  Female  names 
were  not  less  fanciful.  Tnna,  Dudda,  meaning  the  "  family 
stem,"  was  a  fhther  who  hod  three  daughters — Deorwyn, 
"  dear  to  man  "  or  "  dear  love,"  Deorswythe,  "  very  dear," 
and  Golde, "  golden."  A  father,  ^thelwyn  ("  noble  Joy  "), 
had  four  sons — ^thelwold,  "noble  governor,"  Alfwold, 
"ruling  elf,"  Athelsin,  "always  noble,"  and  ^thelwyn. 
It  is  not  settled  whether  the  Anglo-Saxons  always  nsed 
surnames.  Many  certainly  had  appellations  added  to  their 
original  names.  Thns,  there  was  WnlMc  se  blaoa,  or  "  the 
bole,"  and  Thnroeles  bwitan,  or  "  the  white."  These  were, 
however,  among  the  Saxons,  as  for  many  eentaries  later  in 
England,  derived  from  many  oanses,  as  from  the  place  of 
residence — «.  g.  ^Ifrio  at  Bertnne ;  or  trota  the  father,  as 
Elfgare  iBlfan  suna,  "Elfgare,  son  of  ^Ifon,"  or,  more 
shortly,  Wulfrig  Madding,  Badenoth  Beotting.  Office, 
trade,  affinity,  or  possession  often  bestowed  a  name,  as 
Leofwine  ealdorman  ("alderman"),  Sweigen  seyldwirtha 
("the  shield-bearer"),  Eadwig,  "his  maeg,"  .figelifrig 
munuo  ("monk"),  Osword,  "priest."  In  the  course  of 
time,  though  very  rarely  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  these 
become  family  names,  and  as  such  still  exist.  Among 
women's  names  ore  Ethelswytha,  "very  noble;"  Beleth- 
rytha,  "  a  good  threatener  "  (Anglo-Saxon  ladies  appear  to 
have  excelled  as  scolds) ;  Editha,  "the  blessed  gilt;"  Elf- 
hilda,  "elf  of  battle;"  Beage,  "bracelet;"  Etholfritha, 
"  noble  and  poweriU ;"  Adeleva,  "  noble  wife ;"  Heabnrga, 
"  high  tower  "  (a  tall  lady) ;  Adelfleda, "  noble  pregnancy ;" 
Elfgiva,  "elf  favor;"  Edgiva,  "happy  gift;"  Ethelgiva, 
"noble  gift;"  Wynfreda,  Winifrede,  "peace  of  man;" 
Ethelhilda,  "  noble  war-goddess ;"  Elfthrythe,  "  threaten- 
ing as  an  elf."  Saxon  is  the  stock  on  which  the  English 
and  American  names  of  the  present  day  are  formed.  Next 
to  those  come  the  Norman,  bnt  it  must  be  remembered  that 
both  wore  in  a  great  degree  founded  on  a  common  Teutonic 
origin.  Though  the  Anglo-Saxons  very  rarely  employed 
a  regular  system  of  family  nomenclature  similar  to  our 
own,  they  attempted  to  show  relationship  by  the  use  of 
similar  personal  names.  Thus,  in  one  family  we  find  Wig- 
mund,  Wig-helm,  Wig-laf,  Wih-  (or  Wig-)  Stan,  and  the 
nineteen  descendants  of  Alfred  had  their  names  begin- 
ning with  Ead  ("prosperous").  The  termination  -in;, 
as  in  Brening,  Deriug,  Whiting,  means  a  descendant, 
or  "bom  of."  Samames  were  not  common  before  the 
eleventh  century,  though  they  were  used,  hereditarily, 
occasionally  both  by  lords  and  oommon  men.  Among 
the  oldest  of  these  family  names  were  the  names  Liniet 
(Linney),  Orimkelson,  Dubbe,  Tuk  (or  Tnckey),  Pince- 
bek,  and  Oamelson.  The  ingress  of  the  Normans  intro- 
duced the  use  of  Soripture  names.  During  three  cen- 
turies after  the  Conquest  people  of  mnk  began  to  grad- 
ually assume  first  some  snmame  of  place  or  characteristic, 
and  then  one  of  family.  The  younger  branches  of  a  fam- 
ily often  laid  aside  the  father's  name  and  took  one  fh>m 
the  place  where  they  lived,  and  thus  (in  Cheshire)  in  three 
descents  as  many  surnames  are  found  in  the  same  family. 
Several  brothers  often  assume  different  surnames.  Henee, 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  family  beyond 
the  thirteenth  oentnry.    The  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  contain- 


ing the  names  of  those  who  fought  at  the  Gonqneet,  gives 
the  cream  of  the  Norman  aristooracy,  ao  that  abiographer 
of  Chaucer  declared  that  all  names  to  be  found  in  it  en- 
nobled their  descendants.  (For  different  versions  of  this 
roll,  see  Lower.)  The  Normans  introduced  the  title  de 
("of"  or  " from ")  as  indicating  the  names  of  their  es- 
tates; e.g.  Le  Sire  de  Vitry,  Foennel  du  Monstier- Hubert. 
The  mingling  of  Norman  with  English  names  soon  formed 
a  sad  chaos,  many  callings,  places,  and  nicknames  being 
translated  into  French  and  thence  Anglicised,  while  the 
confusion  was  worse  confounded  by  the  latinisation  of 
others.  At,  meaning  the  same  as  d»,  or  indicating  res- 
idence, enters  into  many  English  names ;  e.  g.  Athill,  At- 
wcbd.  In  Norman  names  many  old  Norse  words  became 
French.  Thus,  qr  or  <f,  "island,"  beeame  tu  (Cantaleu); 
Jltt,  a  river,  /Uur  (<.  g.  Harflenr) ;  bo  or  by,  an  "  island," 
baeu/  (Painboaof) ;  gartk  became  gard  (Bpegard),  etc 

Celtic  names  were  originally  formed  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  Saxon,  the  affix  Uae,  denoting  "  son,''  being 
usually  assumed  in  Scotland,  as  was  O*  ("grandson") 
among  the  Irish,  and  Ap  with  the  Welsh.  The  head  of  a 
elan  in  Scotland  is  spoken  of  as  The — e.  g.  The  Moogregor 
^-Mid  he  is  addressed  by  the  name  alone,  without  on  arti- 
cle. The  entire  clan  usually  bore  the  ohiefs  name.  Among 
Celtic  names  ore  Angus,  "  firm ;"  Fingol,  "  strongest  of  the 
strong;"  Brian,  "chief;"  Fergus,  "strong  arm  or  man;" 
Arthur,  "a  bear;"  Griffith,  "a  dragon  ;"  Hugh,  "mighty, 
indomitable;"  Murdook,  "great  chief ;"  Owen  (John),  " a 
lamb;"  Dngald,  "black-haired;"  Roweno,  "the  white- 
necked"  (?);  Brenna,  Brenda,  "raven-haired;"  Cordelia, 
"token  of  the  flowing;"  Morgiana,  "lady  of  the  sea." 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  nearly  50,000  surnames,  de- 
rived from  every  conceivable  source,  such  as  animals,  of- 
fices, saints,  traders'  signs,  virtues,  and  even  from  oaths 
and  salutations,  such  as  Bigot,  from  "  by  God ;"  Pordoe, 
from  "par  Dieu;"  Godsall,  from  "God's  soul;"  Olyfoder, 
from  "  Holy  Father ;"  and  Belohor,  from  "  belckire."  The 
commonest  name  is  Smith ;  the  next  in  order  Jones,  Tay- 
lor, Williams,  Brown,  Davies,  Thomas,  Robinson.  Of  the 
second  class  as  to  nnmber  are  Baker,  Clark,  Cooper,  Davis, 
Edwards,  Evans,  Green,  Hall,  Harris,  Harrison,  and  others, 
in  apparently  the  same  proportion  as  in  America. 

In  Wales  there  are  districts  in  which  family  surnames 
are  not  yet  known,  and  there  are  places  all  over  Great 
Britain  in  which  nicknames  or  sobriquets  like  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  in  general  use.  It  has  been  frequently  as- 
serted that  French  names  introduced  at  the  Conquest  may 
be  known  by  such  prefixes  as  dt,  du,  da,  de  la,  taint,  or  by 
the  suffixes  font,  ere,  faut,  frsau,  ag*,  mont,  ard,  atuc-boit, 
ly,  eitz,  et,  ml,  court,  lay,/ort,  ot,  damp,  and  n'Ue/  bnt  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  since  very  soon  after  the  Con- 

3 nest  these  terms  came  into  sneh  general  use  as  to  make 
istinetions  almost  impossible.  The  Norman  term  JUm  is 
believed  to  ahcay  signify  illegitimate  deaoent,  bnt  this  was 
by  no  means  invariably  the  case,  the  word  itself  meaning 
simply  jUe,  or  "  son."  Its  continued  application  to  legiti- 
mate ebildren  would  have  been  absurd. 

In  many  European  countries  the  husband  adds  his  wife's 
name  to  his  own,  and  in  Spain,  if  the  mother  is  of  better 
family  than  the  father,  the  children  take  her  family  appel- 
lation. In  inheriting  Scotch  estates  it  is  a  very  common 
oondition  that  a  certain  name  shall  be  taken  with  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  study  of  the  names  of  places  is  hardly  less  import- 
ant than  that  of  persons.  From  the  earliest  times  men 
have  retained  the  names  of  towns,  hills,  or  rivers  given  by 
earlier  races,  so  that  it  often  happens,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Picts,  that  aU  that  is  known  of  their  language  and  origin  is 
embraced  in  these  terms.  Again,  in  migrating  to  other 
lands  the  old  place-names  have  always  been  transferred  to 
new  localities,  in  illustration  of  which  the  reader  may  con- 
salt  India  in  Greece,  or  Trntk  in  Mythology,  by  Edward 
Pocooke  (1852),  a  work  in  which  the  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  Aryan-Indian  names  were  taken  to  the 
West.  In  like  manner  the  Celt,  the  Saxon,  the  Pict,  Ro- 
mans and  Normans  left  their  language  in  such  words  as 
tarn,  tav,  or  cluyd,  meaning  "  river  or  water,"  whence  the 
Thames,  Tavy,  and  Clyde  (Celt.);  in  burg,  "a  hill,"  and 
brieg,  "bridge"  (Saxon);  in  Penval,  "the  head  of  the 
wall"  (Pictish);  in  caatrum,  "a  camp,"  whence  tatter 
(Roman).  In  The  Jforman  People  (London,  1874)  it  is 
shown  that  124  common  English  names  of  plooes  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Scandinavia. 

(Among  the  many  books  on  the  subject  of  names  the 
reader  may  refer  with  advantage  to  7%<  Hittory  of  Ckrit- 
lian  Namet,  by  Miss  Yonge ;  also,  Engtitk  Sumamtt,  by 
Beardsley,  2d  cd.  1375.)  C.  Q.  Lblako. 

Namozine',  tp.  of  Dinwiddie  eo.,  Ya.    Pop.  3310. 

Pfa'mnr,  province  of  Belgium,  situated  on  the  French 
ih>ntier,  and  intersected  by  the  Mense.    Area,  1413  square 
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milM.  Pop.  314,718.  It  eonriit*  of  large,  denaely-woodcd 
hills,  oflahoota  of  the  Ardennea,  and  rich  Id  «oal,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  >alpfaur,  alum,  marble,  and  slate :  and  bean- 
timl  and  exoeedingly  fertile  valleys,  yteiding  fine  paitares 
and  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  hops,  and  flax.  Besides 
agrioulture  and  mining,  a  large  manafaoturing  basiness  is 
carried  on,  especially  in  paper,  hardware,  and  cutlery. 

Namnr,  town  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Namnr,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Mense. 
It  is  fortified,  and  has  an  elegant  cathedral  and  many  good 
educational  institations,  large  breweries,  and  celebrated 
manufactures  of  cutlery  and  leather,  which  latter  branch 
of  industry  gives  employment  to  more  than  2000  persons. 
It  was  formerly  a  very  strong  fortress ;  was  taken  by 
Iiouis  XIV.  in  1692,  and  retaken  by  William  III.  in  1695. 
Joseph  II.  demolished  the  fortiSoations,  and,  although 
they  were  restored  in  1817  during  the  union  with  the  Neth- 
erlands, they  were  demolished  again  in  1866  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  citadel.     Pop.  25,883. 

Nanafa'lia»  tp.  of  Marengo  eo.,  Ala.    Pop.  724. 

NaneT't  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Mearthe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  wooded  and  vine- 
elad  bills,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  bnilt  towns  of  Franco, 
with  many  broad  and  straight  streets  lined  with  magnificent 
bouses,  and  many  public  squares  adorned  with  fountains 
and  gardens.  It  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  Stanislaus 
Leciinsky,  ex-king  of  Poland,  who  resided  here  from 
1735  to  1766,  and  whose  statue  is  in  the  Place  Royale.  It 
has  a  celebrated  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and 
another  of  forestry,  a  lycenm,  a  library  of  26,000  volumes, 
several  scientific  societies,  and  many  other  excellent  edaca- 
tional  institutions,  and  large  museums  and  collections  both 
for  scientific  and  artistic  purposes.  Its  manufactures  of 
cloths,  woollens,  and  candles  e^joy  a  high  reputation,  and 
its  embroideries  in  all  kinds  of  stuff's  are  celebrated.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  between 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  and  Ren6  II.  of  Lorraine, 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  killed  Jan.  5, 1477. 
At  the  death  of  Stanislaus,  who  held  the  country  after  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  in  1735,  the  oity  waa  Incorporated  with 
France  (1766).    Pop.  52,978. 

Nand'idB  [from  the  generic  name  Xandiul,  a  family 
of  East  Indian  fresh-water  fishes.  The  body  is  oblong, 
compressed,  and  covered  with  ctenoid  scales  of  moderate 
lixe ;  the  lateral  line  is  interrupted ;  the  head  compressed ; 
the  opercular  bones  generally  more  or  less  armed;  the 
nostrils  normal ;  the  mouth  with  a  lateral  oblique  oleft ; 
the  jaws  very  protracted ;  teeth  small  and  developed  on 
the  jaws  as  well  as  palate;  branchial  apertures  large; 
branchiostegal  rays  six  in  number ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  long, 
with  its  spinous  portion  much  longer  than  the  soil;  the 
anal  with  its  soft  part  opposite  to  and  like  that  of  the  dor- 
sal, and  preceded  oy  three  spines ;  pectorals  with  branched 
rays ;  ventrals  thoracic,  and  each  with  one  spine  and  five 
lays;  slomaoh  with  no  pyloric  appendages.  The  family 
is  represented  by  three  genera — (1)  Badin,  (2)  NanduM, 
and  (3)  Catopra — whose  representatives  are  found  in  the 
fresh  waters  of  India  and  the  adjoining  arohipelago.  In 
aspect  the  species  resemble  somewhat  the  rook-basses  and 
snaflsbes  of  the  Amerioan  streams,  and  attain  about  the 
•ame  site.  Theodore  Qilu 

Nan'dn,  Rhe'a,  or  American  Ostrloh,  the  Rkea 
Amerieana,  a  bird  of  the  family  RheidsB,  a  native  of  Pata- 
gonia and  the  Argentine  Republie.  It  is  about  five  feet 
high.  It  is  polygamous,  and  the  several  females  lay  their 
*SK'  together,  to  be  hatched  by  the  male.  It  is  a  swift 
mnner,  bnt  cannot  fly.  It  swims  readily.  The  flesh  is 
very  good ;  and  the  birds  are  hunted  for  their  feathers, 
which  are  not  used  as  ornamental  plumes,  but  are  exten- 
•ively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  feather  dusters. 
(See  also  Nandid^b  and  RHEiSiB.)  Thxodobb  Qill. 

Nan'eky  founder  of  the  important  modem  sect  of  the 
Sikhs  of  the  Pnnjaub,  b.  at  Talwendy,  near  Lahore,  in 
1169,  was  son  of  Kalu  of  the  Kshatriya  caste ;  showed  an 
early  tendency  to  mysticism ;  associated  with  the  fakirs ; 
studied  the  religious  books  both  of  the  Brahmans  and  of 
the  Mohammedans  :  distributed  his  property  to  the  poor; 
visited  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  wandered  through  India 
in  quest  of  a  "  vision  of  truth,"  which  he  ultimately  at- 
tained, and  thenceforth  propagated  a  new  religion  with 
great  success,  being  presented  to  the  emperor  Babcr  in 
1527.  Nanek  taught  tne  unity  of  God,  insisted  upon  faith 
in  God  and  love  to  man,  rejected  monasticism,  and  insti- 
tuted a  very  simple  form  of  worship,  which  has  since  been 
eosiiderably  overlaid  by  the  innovations  of  his  successors. 
The  object  of  Nanek  was  a  reconciliation  of  Booddhism 
With  Mohammedanism,  and  he  embodied  his  doctrine  in  a 


book  entitled  Adi  Orautk,  now  the  Bible  of  the  Sikhs.  D. 
at  Kirtipnr,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi  River,  in  1539.  His 
tomb  has  been  swept  away  by  the  river,  bat  the  locality  is 
still  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Nanekism.    See  Nanbk. 

Nankeen'  [from  the  city  of  Nanking  in  China],  a  cot- 
ton cloth  of  a  bufT-yellov  color,  which  is  very  enduring. 
It  is  made  in  Asia  from  a  variety  of  cotton  whose  fibre  is 
of  this  color.  Artificially -colored  nankeens  are  made  from 
ordinary  ootton,  and  have  nearly  superseded  the  real  ar- 
ticle. 

Nankin',  post-tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  2955. 

NankinK',  or  Nankin  ("southern  capital"),  eity  of 
China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiang-Sn,  generally 
called  by  the  Chinese  Kiang-Ning-Fu  since  the  removid 
of  the  court  to  Peking  (the  "northern  capital"),  is  situ- 
ated in  lat.  32°  2'  N.,  Ion.  118°  49'  E.,  on  an  afiluent  of 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  3  miles  from  this  river,  and  200  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  a  marshy  and  swampy  plain  whose  ex- 
cessive moisture  makes  the  place  very  unhealthy  for  Eu- 
ropeans, and  even  for  natives  from  other  districts.  Ac- 
cording to  Chinese  accounts,  it  had  once  4,000,000  inhab- 
itants, and  remains  of  its  ancient  wall  show  a  circumfer- 
ence of  35  miles.  Bnt  the  present  wall,  40  feet  high,  has 
only  a  oircumferenoe  of  18  miles,  and  large  parts  of  the 
space  it  encloses  are  nnocoupied.  By  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Peking,  Nanking  lost  its  chief  source  of  pros- 
perity, and  it  began  to  decline.  Nevertheless,  its  monu- 
ments, the  imperial  palaee  and  tombs,  the  porcelain  tower, 
etc.,  its  libraries  and  other  institotions  of  learning,  its 
oommeree  and  mannfactares,  eapaoially  of  the  so-called 
nankeen,  made  it  an  important  city.  But  on  Mar.  IV, 
18&3,  it  was  taken  by  the  Tai-Pings,  who  held  it  for  eleven 
years  and  made  it  the  coital  of  the  rebellion ;  and  when 
it  was  retaken  by  the  imperialists  July  19,  1864,  its  mon- 
nment*  had  been  destroyed  in  the  mean  time  and  its  com- 
merse  and  nannfaetnres  mined;  the  famous  porcelain 
tower  bad  gone.  It  was  bnilt  by  the  emperor  Vungkoh 
( 1413-32)  in  oommemoration  of  his  mother.  It  was  octag- 
onal, 322  feet  high,  slightly  tapering,  and  consisted  of 
nine  stories,  each  provided  with  a  gallery  and  a  projecting 
roof,  from  whoso  corners  bells  were  suspended.  In  the  in- 
terior a  spiral  staircase  led  to  the  summit,  formed  by  an 
elegant  spire,  on  the  top  of  which  rested  a  ball  of  brass 
overlaid  with  gold.  The  imperial  tombs  are  remarkable 
for  the  avenue  of  colossal  sepulchral  statues  which  leads  to 
them,  but  the  place  is  much  disturbed.  Of  the  palace 
only  a  few  ruins  are  left.  The  square  tower,  50  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  gigantic  statue  of  a  turtle, 
is  still  standing.  The  imperial  government  has  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  revive  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
place,  but  without  success.  Although  the  city  has  been 
made  a  f^ee  port,  its  commerce  is  inconsiderable;  it  is 
visited  by  very  few  foreigners.  Its  present  popnlaUon  is 
estimated  at  300,000. 

Nan'semond>  connty  of  8.  E.  Virginia,  extending  N. 
from  the  North  Carolina  line  to  James  River.  Area,  375 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Blaokwater  River. 
Toe  8.  E.  portion  is  a  part  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Live- 
stock and  corn  are  leading  products ;  but  of  late  attention 
is  given  to  raising  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Northern 
markets.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Nansemond  River, 
Jericho  Canal,  and  the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and 
the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Soflblk.  Pop. 
11,576. 

Nansemond  River,  a  small  stream  of  Nansemond 
CO.,  Va.,  whose  lower  course  becomes  a  wide  tidal  estuary 
opening  into  Hampton  Roads.  It  is  navigable  20  miles  to 
SuSblk. 

Nantahala,  tp.  of  Uaeon  eo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  383. 

Nantei  [anc.  <7on({tciiiciuii  or  ffamnttai],  oity  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loire-Infirieure,  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  34  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the 
infiux  of  the  Erdre  and  ibe  SSvre-Nantaise,  and  oomma- 
nicates  with  Brest  by  a  canal;  The  quays,  boulevards, 
and  promenades  along  the  Erdre  are  very  elegant,  and  the 
whole  modem  portion  of  the  oity  is  regular  and  band- 
some.  The  most  remarkable  arohiteotural  monuments 
are — the  cathedral,  bnilt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
its  towers  hardly  rising  above  the  roof,  but  contain- 
ing the  splendid  monuments  of  Queen  Anne,  of  Francis 
II.,  the  last  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Foix ;  the  castle,  commencM  in  938,  in  which  Henry  IV. 
signed  the  Edict  of  Nantes  Apr.  13,  1598,  and  in  whicb 
many  of  the  French  kings  resided  temporarily ;  the  bourse, 
a  modem  building,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
France,  etc.  The  city  has  a  lycenm,  which  among  other 
disciplines  also  gives  lectures  on  botany,  a  school  of 
navigation,  dififerent  commercial  and  industrial  schools,  a 
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publio  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  masenm  of  antiquitiei, 
and  an  art-gallery.  The  principal  branch  of  the  industry 
of  Nantea  ia  ahipbailding  and  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  objects  necessary  to  the  outfit  of  a  vessel — anobora,  ca- 
bles, cordage,  sailcloth,  biscuits,  preserved  meat,  etc.  In 
1865  the  city  possessed,  besides  coasters  and  river -craft, 
745  ships,  of  134,962  tons  burden.  Sugar-refining  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  calicoes,  flannels, 
musical,  mathematical,  and  optical  instruments,  chemicals, 
leather,  brandy,  etc.,  are  also  extensively  carried  on.  The 
commerce  is  very  considerable.  The  harbor,  formed  by  an 
arm  of  the  Loire,  can  accommodate  200  vessels,  and  recent 
improvements  in  the  river-bed  have  made  it  possible  for 
large  vessels,  which  formerly  were  oompelled  to  load  and 
onload  at  Paimbceof  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  reach 
the  harbor.    Pop.  118,617. 

Naa'tiooke,  tp.  of  Sussex  eo.,  Del.    Pop.  2076. 

Nanticoke,  tp.  of  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.    Pop.  1058. 

Nanticoke,  post-v.  of  Hanover  tp.,  Luserne  eo.,  Pa., 
on  the  S.  bank  or  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  10  miles  by 
rail  from  Wilkesbarre.  West  Xanticoke  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  in  Plymouth  tp.,  and  on  the  Lackawanna 
and  Bloomsburg  R.  R.,  24  miles  S.  W.  from  Soranton.  Both 
places  have  coal-mines. 

Tfantnck'ett  county  of  S.  E.  Massachusetts,  consists  of 
the  island  of  Kantaoket  and  four  smaller  islands.  The 
islands  have  a  light  soil,  and  are  nearly  destitute  of  trees. 
The  oounty  contains  bnt  one  township,  that  of  Nantcckkt 
(which  see).    Area,  60  square  miles.     Pop.  4123. 

Nantncket,  post-v.  and  tp.,  eap.  of  Nantucket  eo., 
Mass.,  on  an  island  28  miles  ft«m  Cape  Cod  peninsula.  It 
has  2  banks,  1  weekly  newspaper,  several  hotels,  and  stores. 
It  was  formerly  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 
Pop.  4123.  Bd.  "  iNQUiBaa  a.!CD  Mirror." 

Nant'wichf  town  of  Cheshire,  England,  is  noted  for  its 
SBlt-works  and  mannfaotures  of  cheese,  shoes,  and  gloves. 
Pop.  6825. 

Nan'aet,  post-v.  of  Clarkstown  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.T., 
on  the  Piermont  branch  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  and  on  the  Hack- 
ensack  and  Now  York  Extension  R.  R.,  11  miles  N.  W.  of 
Piermont. 

ICa'pa^  oonnty  of  California,  extending  N.  fVom  San 
Pablo  Bay.  Area,  703  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
mountain-ridges  and  deep,  beautiful,  and  fertile  valleys. 
Orain,  wool,  fruit,  and  wine  are  leading  products.  The 
oounty  is  traversed  by  the  California  Pacino  R.  R.  Cap. 
Dfapa  City.    Pop.  7163. 

Napa  City,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Napa  co.,  Cal.,  40 
miles  by  rail  from  San  Francisco.  It  has  good  educational 
advantages,  9  ohurohes,  a  publio  library,  1  plough  factory, 
2  tanneries,  a  saw  and  planing  mill,  1  daily  and  2  weekly 
newspapers,  and  2  fire  companies.  The  State  insane  a^- 
lum  18  11  miles  (k^>m  the  city.  Pop.  of  v.  1879 ;  of  tp. 
8791.  A.  A.  R.  Uttiso,  Ed.  ''Napa  Reporter." 

Napanee't  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lennox  co.,  Ont,  Canada, 
on  the  navigable  Napanee  River  and  the  Qrand  Trunk 
Railway,  26  miles  W.  of  Kingston,  contains  a  court-house 
and  an  exhibition  building;  has  a  large  trade,  a  number 
of  mills  and  factories,  and  3  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of 
sub-district,  2967. 

Na'penrille,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Du  Page  oo.,  111.,  on  the 
Du  Page  River  and  on  the  Chioago  Burlington  and  Quinoy 
R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  the  seat  of  North- 
west College,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Evangelical  Asso- 
oiation,  and  founded  in  1861.  Pop.  of  v.  1713;  of  tp.,  oz- 
Olusive  of  part  of  v.,  1226. 

Naph'tali  [Heb.  "^Pip}],  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  by 
Bilhah,  the  handmaid  of  Rachel.  The  tribe  of  Naphtali 
numbered  53,400  fighting-men  before  Sinai,  and  45,400  at 
the  entrance  into  the  promised  country.  It  was  settled  in 
Northern  Qalilee  from  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  Lake 
Qenesareth;  Kedesh  was  its  principal  town. 

Naph'tha  [Or.  n(4«a},  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  volatile,  mobile,  strong-smelling,  inflam- 
mable liquids,  chiefly  ethers,  as  the  ethylio  sulphate,  ni- 
trate, and  acetate,  which  were  called  Naphtha  m'tn'olt,  If. 
MiVri,  If.  aceli.  MxTHYLlc  ALCOHOL  (which  see)  is  still 
known  as  imod-napKlha.  More  recently  the  term  "naph- 
tha "  has  been  restricted  to  the  liquid  hydrocarbons,  the 
natural  petroleum,  or  some  of  its  mora  volatile  produots,  or 
to  the  inflammable  liquids  produced  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  organic  bodies.  The  foUowing  are  the  more  important 
naphthas:  (1)  Mineral  or  native  naphtha,  petroleum  (see 
PeTROLEim) ;  (2)  petroleum  naphtha,  the  more  volatile 
portion  of  petroleum,  which  is  collected  separately  during 
the  distillation,  and  either  sold  as  crude  naphtha  or  frac- 
tioned  into  gasoline,  refined  naphtha,  and  oenzine.  (See 


Petrolbdm.)  (3)  Shale  najAtka,  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  bituminous  shales  or  schists.  (See  Krrosehc,  Oil 
FROM  Sbalb.)  (4)  Boghead  or  Bathgate  naphtha,  pKotogen, 
paraffiee  oil,  keroeene,  etc.,  similar  to  shale  naphtha,  dis- 
tilled from  boghead  shale  of  Torbam  Hill,  Scotland.  (Sea 
Oil  rROH  Shale.)  (5)  CoaloH,photogene,  keroeene,ete.,ii»- 
tilled  from  bituminous  coals,  as  the  Breckinridge  coal  of 
Kentucky,  or  from  rich  asphaltic  minerals,  as  the  albertite 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  grahamite  of  West  Virginia,  or  the 
Hartley  mineral  of  Australia.  (See  Oil  from  Coal.)  (() 
Coal-tar  naphtha,  the  more  volatile  portions  of  coal-tar, 
consisting  chiefly  of  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  etc.  (See  Tar 
and  Oas-liohtixo.)  (7)  Bone  naphtha,  bone  oil,  DippeFe 
oil,  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  with  certain  organic  bases, 
pyrrol,  pyridine,  etc.,  obtained,  from  the  tar  of  bones  and 
other  animal  substances.  (See  Tar.)  (8)  Oi7  o/iroad-(ar  is 
properly  a  naphtha,  being  the  more  volatile  portion  of 
wood-tar.  (See  Tar.)  (9)  Caoutehoue  naphtha,  caovt- 
ekoneine.    (See  India-rpsber.) 

AH  those  naphthas,  except  methylie  alcohol  (wood- 
naphtha)  and  oaontehoneine,  consist  of  hydrocarbons,  be- 
longing ohiefly  to  the  marsh-gas  series  or  the  beniol 
series;  the  former  when  found  in   nature  (petroleum)  or 

firoduced  at  low  red  heats  \ahale  oil,  eoal  oil,  etc.),  the 
atter  when  formed  at  high  temperatures,  as  coal-tar  naph- 
tha. C.  F.  Cbaxdlbr. 
Naphtha  Gas*    See  Petroleitii. 

Naph'thalene  (CioHs),  a  hydrocarbon  found  among 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bituminous 
coal.  (See  Oas-lightiko  and  Hydsocarboks.)  It  occurs 
in  Rangoon  petroleum  and  the  tar  of  shale  oil.  Accord- 
ing to  Berthelot,  it  may  bo  formed  synthetically  by  sub- 
stituting 2  equivalents  of  acetylene  (CiHi)  for  2  of  hydro- 
gen in  benzol  (CsHs).  It  is  formed  by  passing  thto  vapors 
of  several  other  hydrocarbons  through  a  red-oot  tube,  as 
toluene  (CjHs),  xylene  (CsHu),  cumene  (CsHu),  or  mixtures 
of  ethylene  (C1H4)  with  benzol  (CeHe),  cinnamene  (CsBs), 
anthracene  (CuUie),  or  chrysene  (CisHit).  Alcohol  and 
ether  vapor,  and  even  ethylene  and  vapors  of  acetic  acid, 
petroleum,  essential  oils,  etc.,  yield  some  naphthalene  when  | 
passed  through  red-hot  tubes.  Soot  and  lampblack  con- 
tain naphthiUene.  Sulphide  of  carbon  vapor  mixed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  both  mixed  with  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (COt),  yield  naphthalene  when  passed  over  spongy 
iron  or  copper  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Protochloride  of  oar- 
ban  ( CtClt),  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  with  hy- 
drogen, yields  napnthalene. 

Preparation, — Crude  "  dead  oil,"  the  heavy  oil  of  eoal- 
tar,  deposits  large  quantities  of  impure  naphthalene,  which 
constitutes  the  material  from  which  naphthalene  is  pre-       ; 
pared  by  a  simple  process  of  purifioation  by  sublimation.       , 
By  treatment  with  acids  and  alkalies  the  last  traces  of  im- 
purity are  removed.    (See  J.  pr.  Chem.,  eii.  2S.) 

Propertiee.  —  Naphthalene  appears  in  brilliant  white, 
scaly  crystals,  very  friable,  strongly  and  unpleasantly 
odorous.  The  disagreeable  odor  is  said  by  Ball6  to  be 
due  to  leucoline  oil,  which  can  be  separated  by  boiling  it 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitating  the  resulting 
brown  solution  with  ammonia.  Specific  gravity  1.153.  It 
melts  at  174.5°  F.  (79.2»  C),  and  boils  at  424.5"  F.  (218°  C). 
It  sublimes  at  low  temperatures  and  evaporates  in  the  air. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  almost  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  aloohol,  ether,  fatty  and 
essential  oils,  and  most  oils  (naphthas)  obtained  hy  de- 
stmotiva  distillation,  in  aeetio  and  oxalio  acids.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  stable  of  the  more  complex  hydrocarbons,  and 
withstands  very  high  temperatures  without  deeomposition, 
provided  oxygen  be  absent.  It  dissolves  in  warm  sulpburie 
aeid,  forming  two  eryatallitable  acids — sulpho-naphthalie 
or  naphthalene-sulphonio  aeid  (Ci«H]HSOil  and  disulpho- 
naphthalioornapbtiialeBe-disnlphonicaeid(CieH«(IISOs)t). 
Naphthalene  unites  directly  with  4  atoms  of  chlorine  and 
bromine.  Chlorine  also  produces  substitution  products, 
replacing  f^om  1  to  8  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  bromine  replaces 
fivm  1  to  4  atoms.  Derivatives  containing  both  CI  and  Br 
are  known  as  CisHsBrjCls.  All  these  substitution  prod- 
ucts unite  with  4  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine.  Nitric 
acid  produces  three  substitution  products,  replacing  I,  2, 
or  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
nitryl  (NOj).  The  first  nitro-naphthalene  (CuHtNOi)  is 
converted  by  reducing  agents  into  napbthylamine  (CnHt 
NIIj)>  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  naphthalene  that 
aniline  does  to  benzol.  The  nitro-naphthalenes  correspond 
to  nitro-bensol,  nitro-cellulose  (gnn-ootton),  nitro-glyeerine, 
and  nitro-phenol  (picrio  acid).  By  an  indirect  process  H| 
in  naphthalene  may  be  replaced  by  Oi,  producing  naphtha- 
quinone  (CioUgOj),  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  naph- 
uialene  that  quinone  bears  to  benzol  and  anthraquinone  to 
anthracene.  (See  Axthracgbb  and  Alizariite.)  Some 
years  since  Bioussin  prepared  a  substance  which  he  sup- 
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fiosed  to  bo  artifleial  ft1i«mrine,  the  most  important  color- 
ng-matt«r  of  madder.  Alicarine  was  at  that  time  supposed 
to  be  a  derivative  of  naphthalene,  as  both  yield  pnthalic 
acid.  Roussin's  prodnot  was  not  aliiarine,  and  nas  not 
proved  to  possess  any  value  as  a  dye.  It  is  called  naph- 
thatarine,  and  is  dioxynaphtho-quinone  (CioHtOi(OHi).) 
NnphtkaUnt  Colon. — Many  of  the  derivatives  of  naph- 
thalene exhibit  beantiibl  and  intense  colors,  but  a  few  only 
have  been  fonnd  available  as  dyes.  (1)  Martins  yellow, 
Manchester  yelIow,/a«Ke  cFor,  is  the  ammonium  calcium  or 
sodium  salt  of  dinitro-naphtbylie  ncid.  It  is  prepared  by 
treating  hydroohlorate  of  naphthylamine  witii  nitrite  of 
potassium,  and  heating  the  resulting  diaionapbthol  with 
nitric  aoid : 


NuhUiTUinlBS. 

C,oH,N  +  HNO, 


DUtonwktbol. 
t'loHsNj. 


=  2H,0  +  C 
DteaonaphUiol.  BiDltro-nKphUiyUo  ftdd. 

C,oH«N,  +  2HN0,  =  2N  +  H,0  +  C,„H,(NO,)jO. 
Hartius  yellow  imparts  to  wool  and  silk,  without  the  aid  of 
a  mordant,  yellow  nnes  from  lemon-yellow  to  golden-yellow, 
which  are  not  alTeeted  by  steaming.  Picric  acid  imparts 
similar  tints,  but  it  is  volatilised  by  steam.  Martins  yel- 
low is  not  only  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  but  also  to  modify 
the  hue  of  aniline  red.  (2)  Victoria  yellow  or  dinitro- 
■apbthot  (CioHt(NOi)iOH)  is  isomeric  with  binitro-naph- 
thylic  aoid,  and  is  also  a  beautiful  yellow  dye  which  re- 
quires no  mordant  for  either  silk  or  wool.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows  :  "  One  part  of  naphthalene  Is  mixed  witn  two 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  on  a 
water-bath  until  the  solution  is  complete;  the  sulpho- 
naphthalic  aoid  so  obtained  is  saturated  with  soda,  ana  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  sulpho-naphthalate 
of  soda  is  next  fused  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  mass  re- 
sulting from  this  operation  is  dissolved  in  water  and  super- 
saturated with  HCI,  whereby  naphthol,  or  hydrate  of  naph- 
thyle,  is  separated.  This  substance  is  next  boiled  witn  a 
mixture  of  snlphurio  and  nitric  acids,  yielding  binitro- 
naphthol,  the  yellow  coloring-matter;  this  substance  is 
chemically  different  from,  but,  after  all,  isomeric  with,  the 
so-called  Martius  yellow,  or  binitro-naphthylic  acid.  The 
formula  CioHgNiOiOi  answers  for  botn  equally  well;  in- 
dustrially speaking,  both  lubBtanoes  approach  each  other 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  may  be  considered  identical ; 
both  are  best  used  in  the  state  of  ammoniacal  salt,  this  being 
the  most  readily  soluble  salt  fur  each.  These  materials  are 
employed  at  Paris  for  the  adulteration  of  gamboge,  and 
very  largely  used  for  the  coloration  of  artificial  flowers, 
leather  gloves,  etc."  (3)  Magdala  red,  naphthalene  rod, 
naphthylamine  red,  roseo-naphthalene,  ia  generated  from 
3  molecules  of  naphthylamine  by  the  elimination  of  3  mole- 
eules  of  hydrogen : 

Maphthrtamlx.  Mxdalt  nl. 

This  change  is  eflected  by  treating  naphthylamine  with 
stannic  or  merenric  chloride,  mercuric  nitrate,  etc.,  the  re- 
agents which  are  employed  to  produce  aniline  red  by  a  simi- 
lar reaction.  The  process  is  somewhat  uncertain.  A  bet- 
ter process  consists  in  first  converting  the  naphthylamine 
into  azodinaphtbyl-diamine  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid : 
NaphtbyUnitae. 
2Ci 


Aiodlnaphlhjl-dlkmlne. 

HNO,    "    CjoHijN,    +    2H,0. 


L^ioHyN    -1- 

By  the  action  of  naphthylamine  this  compound  is  converted 
into  magdala  red : 
AsodlnaphthyMlftinlDe.    NtphUiTlamiiM.  MagilaU  red. 

C,oH„N,  -1-  C,oU,N  =  NH,  +  ('joH„N,. 
The  product  appears  in  commerce  as  a  dark-brown,  some- 
what crystalline  powder,  which  is  the  chloride  of  the  base. 
In  tinctorial  power  it  equals  aniline  rod,  while  it  surpasses 
it  in  being  a  very  fast  color.  It  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  aniline  red  by  the  following  reaction:  On 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  its  concentrated  solution  into  a 
cylindrical  vessel  tilled  with  alcohol,  a  liquid  is  formed 
perfectly  transparent,  with  light  rose-color  by  transmitted 
light,  but  exhibiting  in  reflected  light  a  strong  and  peculiar 
fluorescence,  giving  an  appoarancc  of  opacity,  as  if  a  pre- 
cipitate were  being  formed,  and  diffusing  itself  through  the 
liquid  in  clouds  of  a  fiery-red  color.  (4)  Naphthylamine 
violets  and  blues  are  produced  by  the  same  reactions  cm- 
ployed  in  converting  aniline  red  into  violets  and  blues 
(see  Amilikb  Colors)  ;  i.  e.  replacing  in  magdala  red  1,  2, 
or  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  metnyl,  ethyl,  phenyl,  etc.  They 
may  also  be  produced  by  treating  naphthylamine  with 
mercuric  nitrate  (  Wilder) ;  by  substituting  the  radical 
naphthyl  (C10H7)  for  hydrogen  in  aniline  and  tolnidin 
(J.  Wolff) ;  from  rosaniline  and  mono-b'romnaphthalene, 
and  from  rosaniline  and  naphthylamine  (Jf.  Balli).  Blnmer- 
Zweifel  {IHng/',  polgt.  J.,  cxcvi.  66)  produces  naphthyl- 
amine violet  directly  on  the  6bre  by  printing  linen  or  cotton 
■tuffs  with  a  solution  containing  in  a  litre  of  suitable  thick- 
ening material  30  grammes  of  naphthylamine  hydrochloride 
and  15  grammes  of  ouprio  ohlorlde  solution  of  15°  B.  For 
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dyeing  the  thickening  material  is  omitted,  and  the  cup'rio 
chloride  is  reduced  by  a  fourth.  By  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  quantity  of  naphthylamine  salt  the  color  may  be 
made  darker  or  lighter.  The  printed  or  dyed  stuffs  are  left 
for  two  or  three  days  in  the  oxidising  chamber  at  a  tem- 
perature of  77°  F.  (25°  C),  and  the  colors  fixed  by  wash- 
ing with  soap-water.  Alkaline  baths  render  the  color  red- 
dish, acid  baths  make  it  bluish.  A.  Kielmayer  {Dingl, 
polyt.  J.J  cxcvi.  67)  has  given  a  similar  process,  using 
chlorate  of  potassium  instead  of  oupric  chloride.  (5)  Chloro- 
naphthalio  or  ehlor-ozynaphthalic  acid  (CioH(CIOa).  When 
naphthalene  is  heateil  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and 
hydroehlorie  aoid,  a  mixture  of  ehloro-naphlhalene  and 
bichloro-naphthalene  is  obtained.  By  heating  these  with 
nitric  aoid  a  mixture  of  pbthalic  aeid  and  chloride  of 
chlor-oxynaphthyl  is  produced.  The  latter  compound,  on 
being  heated  with  an  alkali,  is  converted  into  the  new  aoid. 
In  a  free  state  the  chlor-ozynapht&alic  acid  is  yellow ;  it 
forms  beautifully-oolored  salts  with  baryta,  zinc,  and  cop- 
per. It  dyes  wool  scarlet  without  a  mordant,  but  scarcely 
produces  any  change  on  cotton  mordanted  with  alumina 
or  iron.  This  acid  almost  rivals  turmeric  and  litmus  in  its 
sensibility  to  alkalies.  Paper  stained  with  a  very  dilute 
alcoholic  solution  assumes  a  red  color  in  ammoniacal  va- 
pors. 
Bennoie  Aeid,  from  NaphtkaUne. — By  converting  the 

Ehthalio  acid  mentioned  above  into  a  calcium  salt  and 
eating  with  slaked  lime  to  662°  or  698°  F.  (350°-370° 
C),  it  is  converted  into  benioate  of  calcium,  from  which 
the  acid  is  easily  separated.  The  preparation  of  benzoic 
!  acid  and  chloro-naphthalic  acid  by  these  processes  is  car- 
ried out  on  a  large  scale  in  France. 

Literature, — Watts's  Diet,  and  supplements:  Wagner's 
Technology  vad  Jnkretberiekt ;  Jahretherieht  der  Chemie  ; 
Th.  Chateau,  Coulrure  (CAnitine,  d'Acide  phfnique,  et  de 
Napklkaline  (Paris,  1868) ;  H.  Balld,  Vat  A'aphthali»  vnd 
•eine  Dtriralt  (Braunschweig,  1870);  Dr.  P.  A.  Bolley, 
Die  rkemitrke  Teeknotogie  der  Spinn/Seem  ;  H.  P.  Sohiitz- 
enberger,  Die  Farbetoffe  (Beriin.  1868-70);  W.  Crooks, 
Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico- Printing  (London,  1874). 

C.  F.  Chandler. 

TfapbthalizaUon  of  Gas,  or  Carbnretting  Gas, 
the  process  by  which  the  illuminating  power  is  increased 
by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity,  10  to  40  grains  per  cubio 
foot,  of  coal-tar  naphtha  (benzol)  or  petroleum  naphtha. 
(See  article  aAg-LlOHTixo.)  C.  F.  Crandlkb. 

Naphthylamiae.    See  NApaTnALEm. 

Na'pier,  tp.  of  Bedford  00.,  Pa.    Pop.  1825. 

Napier,  an  eminent  noble  family  of  Scotland  whose 
principal  peerage  dates  in  that  country  from  1627.  The 
peerage  oi^ Napier  of  Magdala  was  created  in  1868  (United 
Kingdom).  Besides  the  eminent  names  mentioned  below, 
other  important  members  of  the  family  have  been  Sir 
CnARLKS  Jamks  Napier,  b.  Aug.  10,  17G2;  the  conqueror 
of  Seinde,  an  able  writer,  distinguished  in  the  Peninsula, 
in  North  America  (18l;t).  and  in  India.  D.  Aug.  29, 1)453. 
— Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Josfph  Napier,  Bart.,  P.  C.  Q.  C,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.D.,  b.  Dec.  25,  1804;  was  attorney-general  for  Ireland 
1852,  and  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. — William  John,  ninth 
Baron  Napier  (1787-1834),  a  distinguished  naval  oflicer, 
who  commanded  in  the  war  of  1834  in  China,  and  d.  there. 

Bfapler  (Admiral  Sir  Charles  John),  K.  C.  B.,  son  of 
Capt.  Charles  Napier,  R.  N.,  and  grandson  of  Francis,  fifth 
Lord  Napier,  b.  at  Merohiston  Ca.'tio,  Stirlingshire,  Scot- 
land, Mar.  6, 1 786 ;  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen ;  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  1805 ;  made  commander 
of  the  Recruit  (18  guns)  in  1808;  was  distinguished  in 
naval  engagements  with  French  vessels  and  at  the  capture 
of  Martinique,  obtaining  a  post-captaincy  for  his  gallantry 
(Apr.,  1809) ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  British  army  in 
Portugal,  in  company  with  his  three  cousins,  who  were 
known  as  "  Wellington's  colonels ;"  became  commander  of 
the  Thames  (32  guns)  in  1811,  and  inflicted  great  damage 
upon  the  French  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  was  engaged  in 
the  British  naval  operations  in  the  Potomac  and  against 
Baltimore  in  1814 ;  settled  in  Paris  after  the  peace,  and  es- 
tablished the  first  steamers  on  the  Seine ;  was  placed  on 
naval  duty  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  1829 ;  accepted  from 
Dom  Pedro  in  1833  the  command  of  the  squadron  of  the 
young  queen  ;  inflicted  upon  the  fleet  of  Dom  Miguel  a  de- 
cisive defeat  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  July  5,  for  which  he  was 
made  Viscount  St.  Vincent  in  the  Portuguese  nobility  and 
admiral-in-chlef  of  the  Portuguese  navy.  In  1839  he  re- 
sumed service  in  the  British  navy ;  was  engaged  as  com- 
modore on  the  coast  of  Syria  in  1840,  when  be  stormed 
Sidon  with  a  land-force,  captured  Acre,  blockaded  Alex- 
andria, and  concluded  a  convention  with  Mehemet  Ali, 
for  which  services  he  was  knighted.  He  sat  in  Parliament 
1841-47 ;  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
given  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  in  1847;  made  vice- 
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admiral  Ma;,  18S3 ;  oommuider  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the 
war  trilh  Russia  1S54,  and  captured  Bomarsund,  bat  failed 
to  realiKC  the  expectations  formed  from  his  brilliant  ante- 
cedents; was  made  admiral  of  the  blue  1858,  and  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Southwark  fVom  1855  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Merehiston  Hall,  Hampshire,  England,  Not. 
t,  1860.  He  wrote  An  Account  of  the  War  tn  Portugal 
(183C)  and  The  War  in  Syria  (1S42),  and  furnished  mate- 
rials for  a  Hittory  of  the  Sallic  Campaign  (1857).  (See  his 
Zi/e  and  Corrapondenet,  by  MaJ.-Qen.  E.  Napier,  1862.) 

Napier  (Sir  Fraxcis),  tkvth  Baroit,  K.  S.,  P.  C,  Bart., 
b.  Sept.  15,  1819;  succeeded  his  father  1834;  British  min- 
ister at  Washington  1857-58 ;  at  the  Hague  1858-00 ;  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council  1861 ;  was  British  ambassador 
to  Russia  1801-64;  at  Berlin  1864-fi6;  goremor  of  Madras 
1866-72. 

Napier  (  Johr),  laird  of  Herobiston,  b.  at  Merehiston 
Castle,  near  Edinbnrgh,  Scotland,  in  1550;  studied  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's ;  spent  several  years  in  travels 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  entered  upon 
a  life  of  studious  leisure.  He  first  became  known  as  an 
author  by  bis  Plain  Diteovery  of  the  Whole  Revelation  of 
St.  John  (1593),  giving  in  the  dedication  some  wholesome 
advice  to  King  James  upon  the  reform  of  his  "  house,  fam- 
ily, and  court."  About  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  re- 
searches into  the  eonstruetion  of  warlike  machines,  and  a 
letter  to  Anthony  Bacon,  dated  in  1596,  describes  bis  in- 
vention of  a  mirror  to  set  fire  to  ships  by  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  of  an  instrument  for  scattering  shot 
over  a  wide  area ;  but  these  inventions  seem  never  to  have 
been  tested  or  even  perfected.  In  1614  be  published  his 
great  discovery  of  logarithms  in  a  work  entitled  Mirifici 
Logarithmomm  Cnnonie  Detcriptio,  which,  according  to 
Kepler,  be  had  indicated  as  early  as  1594  in  a  letter  to 
Tycbo  Brahe.  In  1617  he  published  Rabdologite,  ecu  Nu- 
merationit  per  Virgulat  Libri  duo,  describing  the  invention 
known  as  Napier's  Boms  (which  see).  He  d.  at  Merehis- 
ton Apr.  4,  1617.  His  son  Robert  published  1619  a  post- 
humous work,  Mirijtci  Logarithmorum  Canonie  Conetruetio, 
explaining  the  method  of  constructing  tables  of  logarithms. 
Archibald,  his  eldest  son,  was  created  Lord  Napier  in 
1627,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Nmiers  of  military  and 
naval  celebrity  in  modem  times.  Biographies  of  Napier 
were  published  by  the  earl  of  Buchan  (1787)  and  by  Hark 
Napier  (18.34). 

Napier  (Macvet),  b.  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  Apr. 
12,  1776  ;  studied  law ;  became  writer  to  the  Signet  1709 ; 
published  in  1817  an  essay  on  the  Philoeophical  Writinge 
of  Lord  Bacon  ;  edited  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
lirilannica  (6  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1815-24);  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  conveyancing  in  the  Uoiversity  or  Edinburgh 
1825 ;  edited  the  Edinburgh  Recieio  for  seventeen  years 
(1829^6);  superintended  the  7th  ed.  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannicn  (1830—42) ;  was  for  many  years  librarian  to  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  tbe  Signet,  and  became  in  1837  one 
of  the  principal  clerks  to  the  court  of  sessions.  D.  at  Ed- 
inburgh Feb.  1 1, 1847.  A  posthumous  work  by  Prof.  Napier, 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  appeared  in  1853. 

Napier  (Robert),  b.  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  June  18, 
1791,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
that,  trade ;  set  up  a  blacksmith's  establishment  at  Glas- 
gow in  1815:  engaged  in  iron-founding  and  engineering 
in  1821 ;  began  to  construct  engines  for  steamers  in  1 82.3, 
and  laid'the  foundations  of  an  extensive  business;  estab- 
lished in  1830  a  steam-packet  company;  built  in  1834  the 
machinery  for  the  vessels  of  the  Dundee  and  London 
Steamship  Company;  in  1836  fitted  out  the  Berenice 
steamer  for  the  East  India  Company ;  equipped  the  Brit- 
ish Queen  to  ply  to  New  York  in  1 839,  and  in  1840  fur- 
nished to  the  Cunard  Company  its  first  four  vessels.  In 
1853  be  fitted  out  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  the  largest 
vessel  in  the  British  navy:  admitted  his  sons  into  partner- 
ship in  the  same  year ;  bnilt  for  the  British  admiralty  the 
Black  Prince,  of  6100  tons,  in  1859,  and  the  Hector,  of 
4060  tons,  in  1860,  and  has  constructed  many  steam-rams 
and  iron-clad  ships  of  war  for  foreign  governments.  Mr. 
Napier  received  tne  great  gold  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1855,  and  has  been  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Napier  (Lieat.-Oen.  Sir  William  Frakcis  Patrick), 
K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Castletown,  Kildare.  Ireland,  Dec.  17, 1785, 
■on  of  Col.  George  Napier,  great-grandson  of  the  fifth 
Lord  Napier,  brother  of  Sir  Charles  James  and  Col. 
Oeorge,  and  cousin  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who 
together  constituted  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  military, 
naval,  and  literary  talent,  all  being  descendants  of  the 
laird  of  Merehiston.  the  inventor  of  logarithms.  Ho  en- 
tered tbe  army  in  1800 :  became  captain  1804 ;  served  al  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen  1807  ;  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore 
to  Portugal  1808 ;  was  wounded  at  Almeida  1810,  and  at 


Casal  Nova  1811;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Bnsaoo 
1810,  Fuentes  de  Onoro  1811,  Salamanca  1812,  Bidassoa 
1813,  and  Orthea  1814,  besides  many  minor  actions ;  be- 
came m^or  1811,  and  lieutenant-colonel  1813,  and  wrote  a 
Hietory  of  the  War  in  the  Penineula  and  in  the  South  of 
France  from  1807  to  I8I4  (6  vols.,  1828-40),  which  has 
been  very  variously  judged,  but  is  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  military  histories  of  modem  timeai 
He  was  supplied  with  important  materials  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  Marshal  Soult,  and  many  eminent  officers, 
both  French  and  English.  His  wife,  a  niece  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  greatly  aided  him  by  translations  from  the 
French,  especially  the  cipher  correspondence  between  Na- 
poleon and  bis  brother  Joseph,  king  of  Spain.  This  his- 
tory called  forth  a  large  number  of  replies  and  criticisms 
from  ofiioers  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  the  later  editions 
contain  replies  printed  under  the  title  Juttificatory  ISece: 
Napier  was  made  colonel  in  1830,  m^or-gencral  1841, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Ouemsey  1842,  knighted  IS48,  and 
made  lieutenant-general  1851,  He  devoted  his  later  yean 
to  the  illustration  of  his  brother's  exploita  in  the  East, 
publishing  The  Conqneei  of  Scinde  (1845),  j4(/ttifni«IroItoH 
of  Scinde  (1851),  and  The  Life  of  Sir  Charlet  Napier 
(1857) ;  he  also  issued  in  1855  Englith  Battlee  and  Siege* 
in  the  Penimenla,  consisting  of  passages  from  his  larger 
history,  revised  and  sometimes  rewritten.  D.  at  Scinde 
House,  Clapham,  Feb.  12,  18G0.  Tbe  accomplished  Lady 
Napier  d.  a  few  weeks  later. — Capt.  Hexrt  Edward 
Napier,  youngest  brother  of  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  William, 
b.  Mar.  6, 1789,  served  in  tbe  navy,  wrote  an  extended 
Florentine  Bilory  (6  vols.,  1846—47),  which  was  highly 
commended,  and  d.  Oct.  13, 1853. 

Napierian  Logarithms.  See  Looarithus,  by  Prof. 
W.  Qt.  Peck,  LL.D. 

Napier  of  Magdala  (Robert  Corxelids  Napier), 
Baro.v,  b.  in  Ceylon,  in  1810,  son  of  Major  C.  F.  Napier 
of  the  Royal  Artillery ;  was  educated  at  tbe  Military  Col- 
lege at  Addiscombe,  and  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  as 
second  lieutenant  in  1826;  served  throughout  the  Sutlej 
campaign  of  1845-46,  as  chief  engineer  in  the  battles  of 
Moodkee  and  Feroxeshah  (severely  wounded),  and  as 
brigade-major  of  engineers  at  tbe  battle  of  Sobraon  ;  served 
in  the  Punjaub  campaign  of  1848-49 ;  was  chief  engineer 
and  wounded  during  the  siege  of  Mooltan  1849;  com- 
manding engineer  of  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Ooo- 
jerat  and  pursuit  of  the  Sikh  army  ;  actively  engaged 
throughout  the  Indian  mutiny  campaigns ;  chief  of  statf 
to  Outram  in  1857,  and'distinguished  in  tbe  actions  lead- 
ing to  tbe  first  relief  of  Lucknow  and  subsequent  opera- 
tions ;  brigadier  and  chief  engineer  at  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Lucknow  ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  capture  of 
Gwalior,  reducing  the  fort  of  Powrie  Aug.,  I85S;  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  China  expeditionary  force,  and 
distinguished  throughout  the  campaign  resulting  in  the 
surrender  of  Pekin,  and  promoted  to  be  major-general ; 
appointed  lieutenant-general  in  1867,  and  commanded  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Magdala 
and  release  of  the  British  prisoners.  (See  Abtssikia  and 
Maodala.)  In  1868  be  was  raised  to  tbe  peerage  for  his 
eminent  services,  and  nominated  a  G.  C.  B.,  having  pre- 
viously been  made  C.  B.  and  K.  C.  B.  for  his  services  dur- 
ing the  Indian  mutiny.  Was  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  India  1870-76,  when  be  was  transferred  to  Gibral- 
tar as  governor.     In  1874  ho  was  commissioned  general. 

Napier's  Bones  (or  Rods),  a  set  of  ubicu  of  bone, 
horn,  ivory,  or  other  material,  invented  by  tbe  mathema- 
tician Napier  for  facilitating  multiplication  and  division. 
They  are  of  no  practical  use,  and  are  only  interesting  as  a 
mathematical  curiosity. 

Na'pierrille)  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in  tbe  S.  W. 
of  the  province.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Montreal  Lacfaine 
and  Province  Line  Railway.  Cap.  Napierville.  Pop. 
11.638. 

Napienrllle,  post-v..  cap.  of  Napierville  eo.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  27  miles  S.  of  Montreal.  It  nas  a  convent.  Pop. 
about  1000. 

Na'ples  [It.  Napoli;  Gr.  Neapolie],  the  largest  and 
most  magnificently  sitnated  town  of  Italy,  lying  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  40°  50'  N.,  Ion.  14°  16'  E., 
and  eqjoying  a  climate  of  rare  perfection.  From  the  curv- 
ing line  of  the  bay  the  city  ascends  from  the  Castello  dell' 
Ovo  to  tbe  top  of  tbe  Capodimonte,  a  distance  of  more  than 
3  miles,  and  then  sweeps  round  the  summits  of  the  semi- 
circular hills  down  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  bay,  thus 
forming  a  crescent,  which,  beheld  from  the  sea,  presents  a 
picture  almost  unrivalled  in  its  kind.  Nothing,  however, 
can  exceed  the  view  from  the  heights  above  the  town,  the 
city  iuclf  and  its  populous  suburlu  extending  for  milea„  .  ^ 
and  miles  along  the  holding  shore,  the  purple  waters  M^  \\. 
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the  bky  and  the  ae«  beyond,  out  of  which  riae  Ischia  and 
Capri  and  the  ihining  points  of  CaateUamaTe,  Sorrento,  ete. ; 
while  on  the  left  Bomma  and  VesnTiiu,  with  all  their  grand 
and  tragie  asaociations,  are  glowing  in  the  light  of  a  aonth- 
em  flun.  Extenaire  as  ia  the  bay,  the  harbor  ia  very  lim- 
ited, and  ships  of  war  and  other  large  vessels  find  safer 
anchorage  near  Bais.  The  city  ia  dominated  (rather  than 
defended)  on  the  W.  by  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  once  of 
immense  strength,  which  crowns  the  hill  of  Sant'  Erasmo 
or  Santenno;  on  the  seaside  are  the  fortresaea  of  Castollo 
NnoTO,  often  compared  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
adorned  with  a  triumphal  arch  in  honor  of  Alfonso  of  Ar- 
agon  (1443) ;  the  Castello  dell'  Oto,  with  its  al>snTd  tra- 
ditiona  about  Virgil,  but  which  was  probably  built  by  the 
Norman  William  I.  (1150) ;  alao  many  batteries.  There  is 
regular  steam-eommunieation  by  water  between  Xaples 
and  all  the  principal  Mediterranean  ports,  and  railways 
connect  it  with  Central  and  Northern  Italy.  The  city  is 
divided  into  the  Old,  or  E.,  and  the  New,  or  W.,  towns  by 
the  ridge  extending  from  the  palace  of  Capodimonte  to 
the  sea,  thus  fbrming  a  kind  of  double  crescent.  The 
modem  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  while  the  older 
thoroughfares,  lined  by  houses  of  great  height,  are,  the 
Toledo  excepted,  extremely  narrow,  and  sometimea  very 
steep  and  crooked,  and  the  glimpses  caught  of  them  in 
driving  through  the  wider  avenues  are  atrikingly  pictur- 
esque. The  principal  streets  of  Naples  are  the  Via  Roma 
(formerly  the  Toleao),  a  grand  street  intersecting  the  old 
town ;  the  Chiaja,  or  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  which,  passing  the 
eharming  gardens  of  the  Villa  Nazionale  on  the  left  and  a 
row  of  Ane  buildinge  on  the  right,  winds  for  several  miles 
along  the  onrving,  undulating  western  shore  of  the  bay, 
and  ia  the  fashibnable  promenade  of  the  city ;  the  Vittorio 
Enimanuele,  which  skirts  and  erosaes  the  higher  portions 
of  the  town,  commanding  views  of  surpassing  loveliness ; 
the  Corso  Oaribaldi ;  the  Molo,  etc.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Toledo  (now  unfortunately  trying  to  be  called  Roma)  for- 
merly offered  to  the  visitor  the  most  animated  pictures  of 
Neapolitan  habits,  where  the  whole  domestic  life  of  the 
poorer  clasaea  might  be  studied  in  the  open  air.  Here 
they  dressed  and  undressed  their  children,  boiled  their 
maccaroni,  fried  their  fish,  roasted  their  chestnuts,  ate  and 
drank,  quarrelled  and  sang,  worked  and  begged.  All  this 
has  greatly  changed  since  the  unification  of  Italy  and  the 
consequent  reduction — one  might  almost  say  annihilation — 
of  the  lazzaroHi.  The  public  squares,  called  laryhi,  are  ir- 
regular, and,  though  flanked  by  showy  edifices  and  deco- 
rated with  fountains,  are  not  generally  attractive.  The 
ehnrcfaes  are  numeroaa  (over  300),  some  very  quaint  and 
earious  in  their  construction,  with  domes  glittering  with 
gilded  and  colored  tiles,  which  give  them  a  semi-Oriental 
aspect,  but  as  a  whole  they  have  more  archseological  in- 
terest than  architectural  merit.  In  the  sacristy  of  the 
gorgeous  church  of  San  Clennaro  is  the  almost  priceless 
treasury  of  the  saint:  here  also  are  the  nmpollt  or  small 
phials  said  to  contain  the  blood  of  St.  Gennaro,  which  ia 
Delieved  to  liquefy  twice  every  year.  Among  other  promi- 
nent chnrohes  are  the  Incoronata,  founded  by  Joanna  I^, 
with  damaged  frescoes  attributed  to  Oiotto ;  Santa  Chiara, 
with  fine  ft'eacoes  and  curious  old  monnmenta ;  San  Do- 
menico  Maggiore,  very  rich :  the  church  of  the  Oerolomini, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city  ;  San  Francesco  di  Paola,  the 
eopola  of  which  ia  aurpaased  in  aize  and  boldness  of  exe- 
cution only  by  that  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  the  Duomo 
in  Florence.  The  convents,  including  those  recently  sup- 
pressed, number  more  than  100,  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
suburbs,  and  among  these  the  monastery  or  Certosa  of 
San  Martino,  near  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  ia  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Of  the  fourteen  theatres,  San  Carlo  is  the  largest 
and  most  elegant,  and,  next  to  the  Scala  of  Milan,  ranks 
as  the  first  in  Europe.  The  National  Museum  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  world.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  objecta  found  in  Pompeii  and  its  neighborhood, 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  in  marble,  mosaics  and  mural  fres- 
coes of  the  highest  interest,  more  than  3000  apecimena  of 
ancient  glass,  an  immense  collection  of  small  antique 
bronies,  painted  vases,  etc.  The  precious  objects,  such  as 
cameos,  engraved  gems,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  num- 
ber about  2000,  chiefly  of  Greek  and  Roman  workman- 
ship. The  Egyptian  collection  ia  extensive.  The  library 
contains  160,000  volumes,  beaidea   many  manuacripta  on 

{mrcbment  and  paper,  and  no  leas  than  1800  from  Hercn- 
aneum  on  papyrus :  the  Pinacoteca,  nearly  1000  picturea. 
Naples  is  well  provided  with  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  and  haa  alwaya  been  distinguished  for  the  num- 
j         ber  and  extent  of  its   charitable   organizations;  but  the 
I         poverty  and  beggary  for  which  it  has  been  no  lees  remark- 
'         able  are  a  proof  of  bad  management  in  these  latter  insti- 
!         tntions.     Besides  countless  hospitals  and  other  r!<-otteri, 
the  Reale  Albergo  de'  Poveri,  with  its  dependencies,  haa 
sometimes  sheltered  as  many  as  4000  persons,  and  yet  the 


atreeta  of  Naples  were  at  the  aame  time  hideoua  with  mis- 
ery. Outside  of  the  Capuan  gate  ia  the  cemetery  of  the 
non-Catholioa,  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  the  monuments.  The  old  Campo  Santo,  that  of  the 
victims  of  the  cholera,  and  the  new  Campo  Santo,  are  all 
on  the  road  to  the  Poggio  Reale.  The  new  Campo  Santo 
is  of  great  extent,  ia  laid  out  with  taste,  and  shows  an 
immense  improvement  in  public  sentiment.  Among  the 
many  objects  of  interest  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Naples  is  the  grotto  of  Posilipo,  the  work  of  Luoullus  or 
of  Agrippa.  This  ia  a  gallery  out  through  the  rocky  prom- 
ontory of  Posilipo,  about  1850  feet  long,  17  or  18  in  width, 
and  at  the  extremities  above  60  feet  in  height,  thongh 
much  lower  towards  the  centre.  Just  over  the  E.  entrance 
ia  the  reputed  tomb  of  Virgil.  The  new  marine  aquarium, 
oonstmcted  by  Dr.  Dohm,  is  very  interesting. 

The  foundation  of  Naples  is  pre-historic,  and  of  course 
nnoertain.  The  atill  older  town,  Parthenope  or  Palmpolh 
(the  eite  of  which  was  probably  Poailipo),  waa,  according 
to  the  legend,  named  from  the  airon  Parthenope,  here  van- 
quiahed  by  Ulyaaes.  Both  towns  were  Greek  colonies,  and 
Greek  continued  to  be  spoken  until  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  ancient  city  was  amall,  but  well 
fortified,  and  flrat  appeara  in  hiatory  as  an  ally  of  Rome 
against  the  Samnitea.  It  continued  faithful  to  the  Romans 
in  their  wars  with  Hannibal,  and  eventually  became  the 
favorite  resort  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  the  ruins  of  whose 
splendid  villas  still  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  These 
beautiful  shores  were  then  not  only  the  theatre  of  literary 
leiaure  and  social  pleasures,  but  of  aomo  of  the  most  firight- 
ful  crimes  in  the  history  of  the  world.  After  suffering 
much  from  the  barbarians,  it  was  besieged  (53?)  by  Beli- 
sariua,  who,  entering  the  town  through  an  aqueduct,  gave 
it  up  to  his  soldiers.  Totila,  who  took  it  afterwards,  treated 
it  more  humanely.  Later  it  became  the  capital  of  a  duke- 
dom, gradually  extending  over  the  neighboring  towns  and 
islands,  but  alwaya  partially  dependent  upon  Sicily.  The 
duchy  of  Naplea  had  fierce  conflicta  with  that  of  Benevento, 
anstnined  itaelf  against  the  Saracena,  and  finally  employed 
them  as  allies  iu  spite  of  papal  excommunication.  In  1037 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans  under  Ruggiero, 
and  waa  well  governed  by  him  and  bia  successors  as  a  part 
of  their  kingdom.  The  Saabian  dynaaty  followed  in  1194, 
and  in  1250  Naplea  rebelled  unauecesafnlly  against  Conrad, 
the  aon  of  Frederic,  but  in  1268,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
pope,  Conradine,  the  last  of  hia  houae,  waa  taken  prisoner 
and  beheaded  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  on  whom  the  pope  had 
bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Naplea.  Charlea  beantified  the 
city  and  made  it  hia  capital.  The  weaknesa  of  Joanna  I., 
the  aaaaaainationof  her  husband,  etc.  brought  upon  Naples 
the  vengeance  of  Louis  of  Hungary,  who,  entering  it  pre- 
ceded by  a  black  flag,  treated  it  with  terrible  severity,  and 
for  a  century  the  greatest  disorder  and  misery  prevailed. 
In  1442,  Alfonso  of  Aragon  besieged  the  city  and  entered 
it  through  an  aqueduct,  as  Belisariua  had  done  before  him. 
In  1495,  Naples  joyfully  opened  her  gatea  to  Charlea  VIII. 
of  France,  who,  however,  was  soon  forced  to  share  his  prize 
with  Spain.  Francis  I.  vainly  endeavored  to  recover  it 
from  his  rival,  Charles  V.  In  the  siege  of  1528  both  be- 
sieged and  besiegers  suffered  eraclly  from  plague  and  famine. 
Under  the  government  of  the  Spanish  viceroys  Naples  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  disorder  and  squalor  not  to  be  desoribcd, 
while  churchea  were  multiplied  and  convents  occupied  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthy  positions  in  the  city.  Strong 
efforts  were  made  by  the  best  citizens  and  the  purest  eccle- 
siastics to  introduce  the  Reformed  religion,  ond  a  popular 
tumult  in  1547  forced  Charles  V.  to  annul  the  order  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquiaition.  But  cruel  rcligioua  per- 
secution under  other  forms  and  the  most  intolerable  des- 
potism finally  brought  about  (1647)  the  famous  insurrection 
of  Masakiei,i.o  (which  see).  Not  long  after,  a  terrible 
plague  appeared,  during  which  30,000  persons  perished  in 
aix  montna.  In  1701  the  nobility  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  existing  government  and  place  an  archduke  of  Austria 
at  its  head.  When  Charies  III.  entered  the  city  (1734)  he 
is  said  to  have  found  16,500  priests  and  30,000  thieves. 
During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  Naples  was 
several  times  taken,  loat,  and  re-taken  by  the  French.  In 
1815  the  Bourbona  were  once  more  restored;  the  citizens 
endeavored  to  obtain  reforms,  and  the  government  promised 
them,  but  they  never  came.  Remonstrance  was  followed 
by  repression,  resistance  by  fair  promiaes  and  foul  treachery, 
until  1860,  when,  on  Sept.  7,  Garibaldi  entered  the  city, 
and  the  people,  being  called  npon  to  decide  their  own  dea- 
tiny,  voted  for  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the  eonatitu- 
tinnal  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Since  then  marked 
changes  for  the  better  have  taken  place :  extensive  machine- 
factories  (the  result  of  English  enterprise)  are  in  operation ; 
native  industries  are  multiplying ;  common  schools  have 
been  established;  and,  thongh  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Porto  may  still  be  seen  too  much  of  that  mad  gayety 
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clothed  in  filthy  r»ga  which  hu  made  Naplei  notorioag, 
yet  on  the  whole  there  ia  an  aspect  of  greater  decency  and 
greater  comfort.  Trade  is  increaaing ;  the  number  of  vea- 
sela,  coasting  and  other*,  which  enter  the  port  annually 
exceeds  10,000.  The  importa  oonaiat  chiefly  of  grain, 
eagar,  tea,  coffee,  apicea,  and  foreign  manufactured  gooda ; 
the  exports  are  fruits,  wines,  olive  oil,  madder,  and  varioua 
manufaotares  of  the  city  and  province.  The  tortoise-shell 
And  coral  ornaments  made  here  are  very  beautiful,  and  the 
gloves  famous  for  their  cheapness.  Naples,  however,  lacks 
oommeroial  facilities,  is  without  docks,  without  magaaines 
for  merchandise,  etc.,  and  traffic  with  the  interior  lan- 
guisbea  from  inanffioient  and  insecure  communication.  It 
ia  to  be  hoped  that  a  wiser  municipal  policy  will  aoon  cor- 
rect these  evils ;  for,  notwitbatanding  the  ignorance  and 
degradation  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  and  the  ob- 
aonrantism  of  the  highest,  there  is  a  large  and  intelligent 
olasa  among  the  oitiiens,  and  oven  among  the  priests,  who 
manifest  a  keen  interest  and  are  ready  to  take  an  actire 
part  in  every  true  reform.     Pop.  448,335. 

CiLROLiKE  C.  Harsh. 

NspleSy  poat-r.  of  Scott  co.,  HI.,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Illinois  River  and  on  the  Hannibal  and  Naples  division 
of  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  K.  R.,  4S  miles  by  rail 
£.  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  4  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad.     Pop.  of  tp.  597. 

Naples*  post-tp.  of  Camberland  co..  Me.,  30  miles  N.  W. 
of  Portland,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Sebago  Lake.     Pop.  1058. 

Naples*  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ontario  oo.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
head  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  has  an  academy,  4  churches, 
3  mills,  2  hardware  and  2  drug  atoroa,  and  repair-shops. 
It  is  in  a  fine  fruit-growing  section.  Pop.  of  v.  902 ;  of  tp. 
2188.  8.  L.  Dbto  i  Co.,  Pbop.  "Naples  Reoobd." 

Naples,  tp.  of  Buffalo  CO.,  Wia.     Pop.  1009. 

Naples,  Bay  or  Golf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Italy,  running  inland  about 
10  miles  between  Cape  Miseno  and  Cape  Campanella,  20 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Its  shores  have  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  charm  of  climate. 

Naples,  Kingdom  of,  one  of  the  old  political  divis- 
ions of  Italy.     (?ee  iTALr,  also  Sicily.) 

Napo'leon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Desha  oo.,  Ark.,  on  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  has  important 
commercial  interests  on  both  rivers ;  has  a  U.  S.  marine 
hospital,  churches,  schools,  etc.  It  is  628  miles  by  water 
above  New  Orleans. 

Napoleon,  poat-r.  and  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Mioh.,  on 
the  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  Jackson  branch,  10  miles 
8.  E.  of  Jackson.     Pop.  1030. 

Napoleon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Henry  eo.,  0.,  35 
miles  S.  of  Toledo,  on  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western 
and  the  Mansfield  Coldwator  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  Rs., 
baa  1  union  school,  6  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  2 
mills,  1  distillery,  2  hotels,  machine-shops  and  a  foundry, 
and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  2018;  of  tp.  3334. 

Ohwio  ft  WisLER,  Eds.  "  Dexocratio  North-west." 

Napoleon  I.,  b.  at  Ajaocio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 
Aug.  15, 1 761),  was  the  second  son  of  Carlo  Bonaparte  (1746 
-85),  a  man  of  elegance  and  ability,  but  of  limited  means, 
and  Lctizia  Ramolino  ( 1 750-1836),  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
extraordinary  mental  vigor,  and  virtue:  he  had  three  sis- 
tors  and  four  brothers.  Through  the  influence  of  Count, 
de  Marbtcuf,  French  governor  of  Corsica,  he  obtained  a 
free  place  at  the  military  school  of  Brienno  in  1780, 
and  here,  as  in  Paris,  whither  ho  waa  removed  in  1784, 
the  email,  thin,  aallow-faced  Corsican  boy  with  the  large 
black  eyes  attracted  much  attention  by  his  talent  for  mathe- 
matics, by  the  clearness  and  power  of  his  perceptions  in 
general,  and  by  the  imperturbability  of  his  temper.  In 
1785  he  was  made  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  in 
the  following  years  saw  some  active  service  in  his  native 
country.  On  the  rising  of  Paoli,  who  hoped  by  English 
support  to  wrench  Corsica  from  France  and  make  it  inde- 
pendent, the  family  of  Bonaparte  joined  the  French  party, 
and  Napoleon  served  against  the  rebels.  But  in  1782  the 
whole  family  was  driven  out  of  the  island,  and  moved  in 
great  poverty  and  distress  to  Marseilles.  In  1793,  Napo- 
leon waa  made  a  captain,  and  having  taken  part  with  honor 
in  the  pacification  of  Maraeilles,  he  waa  sent  the  same  year 
as  lieutenant-colonel  to  the  besieging  army  before  Toulon. 
On  Sept.  12  he  received  the  command,  and  Dec.  19  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish,  who  oocapied  the  city,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  although  the  conquering  army  was  a  wretched 
horde,  miserably  armed,  poorly  trained,  and  withoat  disci- 
pline, while  the  vanquished  was  a  regular  corps  of  high 
standing.  Ho  was  made  a  brigadier-general  Feb.  6,  1794, 
and  sent  by  the  Convention  to  the  army  in  Italy,  where  he 
soon  acquired  groat  influence  with  the  military  commission, 


eepecially  through  young  Robespierre.  TMa  oonneetion 
with  the  aon,  however,  implicated  him  in  the  fall  of  the  father 
(July  28);  he  waa  called  to  Paria,  and  even  imprisoned, 
and  althongh  ho  was  liberated  after  a  oouple  of  weeka,  the 
active  command  was  taken  from  him.  A  new  period  of 
miaery  followed.  He  was  ao  poor  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  wear  glovea  or  to  have  hia  boota  hlaokened,  and  dan- 
geroua  viaions  began  to  haunt  hia  mind.  He  thought  of 
going  to  Asia.  "  Asia  contains  600,000,000  men,"  be  said ; 
"  there  something  can  be  done :  Europe  is  worn  out."  Ha 
felt  inspired  at  the  idea  of  acting  with  600,000,000  men ; 
his  enormous  energy  dared  to  measure  itself  with  auch  enor- 
mona  taaka.  He  did  not  go  immediately,  however.  He  waa 
too  practical  a  man  not  to  wait  for  the  proper  opportunity. 
The  Directory  knew  aboat  him,  and  when  it  saw  itself  be- 
leaguered in  the  Louvre  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  its  very 
existence  endangered  by  the  insurrection  of  the  national 
guard,  it  sent  for  him.  On  Oct.  4,  1795,  he  received  the 
command  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  the  next  day  he 
cleared  the  streets  with  grapeahot,  pursued  the  riotera 
into  their  hiding-places,  disbanded  the  national  guard, 
diaarmed  the  populace,  and  ended  the  French  Revolution. 
On  Mar.  9, 1796,  Napoleon  married  Josephine  Beanhamaia, 
widow  of  Gen.  Beanhamaia,  who  had  been  guillotined  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  She  waa  not  remarkably  beautiful, 
but  she  had  grace ;  nor  was  ahe  very  aocompliahed,  but 
ahe  was  brilliant.  And  the  deep  affection  which  Napoleon 
felt  for  her,  and  always  continued  to  feel,  she  returned  with 
a  romantic  enthusiasm,  which  on  sdmo  occaaiona  rose  into 
a  most  touching  devotion.  She  waa  rich  and  somewhat 
extravagant.  Her  household  waa  arranged  in  great  style, 
and  her  receptions  gathered  all  the  celebrities  of  the  day. 
It  waa  chiefly  due  to  her  influence  and  her  intrigues  that 
Napoleon  waa  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Italy.  On  Mar.  21,  eleven  days  after  hia  wedding,  he 
left  Paris,  and  now  followed  till  Apr.  18,  1797,  the  moat 
brilliant  campaign  the  world  ever  aaw.  The  French  army 
aat  perched  somewhere  on  the  rocks  of  the  Maritime  Alpa, 
watched  by  the  allied  Auatrion  and  Sardinian  armies — sick, 
naked,  starving,  defeated,  and  demoralized,  numbering 
hardly  one-third  of  the  force  of  the  enemy.  With  this 
army  Napoleon  descended  from  the  Alps,  defeated  the  Aua- 
trians  at  Montenotte  and  Millesimo  (Apr.  11  and  15),  beat 
the  Sardinians  at  Ceva  and  Mondovi  (An/.  20  and  22),  de- 
feated the  Austriana  at  Lodi  (May  10),  shut  them  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Mantua,  and  conquered  Lombardy  in  a  few 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  July  a  new  Austrian  army  under 
Wurmser  appeared  in  the  field,  pniposing  to  relieve  Man- 
tua. It  was  beaten  at  Lonato  and  Castigliono(Aug.  3  and 
4),  at  Roveredo  and  Boesano  (Sept.  4  and  8),  and  Wurmser 
too  waa  shut  up  in  Mantua.  A  third  and  a  fourth  Austrian 
army  wore  defeated  at  Arcole  (Nov.  17)  and  RiToli  (Jan, 
14)  j  Mantua  waa  compelled  to  surrender  (Feb.  2),  and 
Napoleon  brokf  into  Styria,  approaching  Vienna.  His 
progress  was  stopped  by  tlte  preliminary  treaty  of  Leohen 
(Apr.  18, 1797),  which  waa  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Campo 
Formic  (Oct.  17).  Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands  and  Lom- 
bardy, On  Dec.  5  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  received 
with  boundleaa  enthusiasm.  His  genius  and  his  fortune, 
hia  youth  and  his  energy,  and,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  nobleness  of  his  ambition,  made  him  a  national  hero. 
The  soldiers  had  seen  how  entirely  he  forgot  himself 
in  the  battle  in  order  to  do  his  duty  to  France,  and  the 
Directory  knew  that  he  had  behaved  in  the  same  man- 
ner not  only  in  all  diplomatic  negotiations,  but  also  in 
all  the  enormous  money  transactions  which  had  taken 
place  through  him.  The  French  people  beard  that  "le 
petit  caporal "  waa  as  disinterested  as  he  was  brave, 
and  he  became  their  idol.  The  Directory,  however,  began 
to  fear  this  man,  whoso  genius  and  popularity  placed  him 
entirely  beyond  its  control ;  and  when  he  himself  proposed 
an  invasion  of  Egypt,  with  a  further  design  of  conquering 
the  English  possessions  in  India,  it  readily  assented  to  hia 
plans,  and  fitted  out  a  magnificent  fleet  and  army  for  the 
purpose.  On  May  18,  1798,  he  set  sail  from  the  harbor  of 
Toulon,  and  on  July  2  he  landed  at  Alexandria,  allured 
thither  by  the  shadow  of  Alexander  the  Ureal.  How  soon 
he  understood  that  he  was  running  after  a  dream  is  un- 
certain, but  he  discovered  it  early  enough  not  to  be  lost 
in  the  illusion.  After  the  battle  at  the  Pyramids  (July 
21)  he  entered  Cairo,  conquered  Egypt,  and  began  a  series 
of  reforms  whioh  looked  like  the  foundation  of  a  new  em- 
pire. But  when  in  the  spring  of  1799  he  pushed  forward 
into  Syria,  he  was  stopped  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  The  siege 
would  be  long  and  diSioult,  the  capture  would  not  be  worth 
anything,  the  aoldiera  murmured,  and  he  returned  to  Cairo. 
In  Egypt,  however,  he  could  not  remain.  Althongh  the 
army  which  the  Turkish  sultan  landed  at  Abukir  waa  not 
only  defeated,  but  routed  and  massacred  (July  25.  1799), 
all  communication  with  France  had  been  out  off  by  the 
English  fleet  since  Aug.  1,  1798,  and  his  aitaation  was  not 
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only  diSenlt,  bat  it  wu  barren.  In  the  fall  of  1700  he 
gave  ap  the  aommand  to  Gen.  Kleber,  seoretlv  left  Egjpt 
on  a  small  veiael,  eaeaped  happily  from  the  English 
eruisera,  and  appeared  unexpeotedly  (Oct.  14)  in  Parii. 
The  Direetory  labored  at  this  time  not  only  under  great 
political,  financial,  and  military  diCBeulties,  but  also  under 
internal  dieaenaione  between  its  members.  Napoleon  allied 
himself  with  the  party  of  Sieyie,  and  on  Not.  0, 1799,  the 
government  of  the  Direetory  was  overthrown.  On  Dee.  27 
a  new  constitation  waa  promulgated,  and  shortly  after 
sanctioned  by  the  Frenoh  people  by  a  majority  of  over 
3,000,000  votes.  Napoleon  became  first  oonsal,  with  the 
whole  administration,  civil  and  military,  in  his  hands,  and 
with  the  power  of  appointing  all  public  officers  and  pro- 
posing all  public  measures.  He  was  from  this  moment  the 
mler  of  France.  In  Jan.,  1800,  he  moved  into  the  Tuil- 
eries,  where  Josephine  presided  over  a  gay,  elegant,  and 
exceedingly  extravagant  court. 

The  first  period  of  Napoleon's  government  was  marked 
not  only  with  vigor,  order,  and  honesty  in  the  administra- 
tion, but  also  with  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  its  measures. 
The  concordat  with  the  pope  was  concluded  and  the  Church 
re-established ;  the  lists  of  emigration  were  closed,  and  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  emigrants  returned ;  the  Bank  of  France 
was  fonnded,  and  the  finances  broaght  into  order ;  the  Code 
NapoUon  was  produced,  and  a  truly  popular  scheme  of 
education  was  started.  The  beneficial  influence  of  these 
measures  was  felt  the  more  vividly  that  France  was 
undisturbed  by  wars  for  two  years.  Pence  was  con- 
eluded  with  Austria  at  Lun^ville  Feb.  9,  1801,  after  the 
brilliant  eampaigu  across  the  Alps  and  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo, June  14,  1800,  and  with  England  at  Amiens  Mar. 
25, 1802.  France  was  increasing  without  and  recovering 
within,  and  when  Napoleon  on  Dec.  2,  1804,  crowned  him- 
self empemr  of  Franco  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  he 
acted  not  only  on  the  basis  of  a  majority  of  3,572,329  rotes, 
bnt  also  in  accordance  with  the  noblest  instincts  and  wisest 
ideas  of  this  majority.  In  1805  the  war  reoommenced.  A 
coalition  was  farmed  between  England,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Austria.  The  reason  of  this  war  was  partly  the  policy 
of  aggrandisement  which  France  pursued,  partly  senseless 
jealoosy ;  and  the  reduction  of  France  to  her  boundaries 
of  1792  was  fixed  as  the  purpose  of  the  ooalition.  Bnt 
Napoleon  literally  overwhelmed  his  enemies  before  any  of 
them  eonid  strike  a  blow.  On  Sept.  24  he  crossed  the 
Rhine ;  on  Oet.  20  he  compelled  the  Austrian  army  to  sur- 
render at  Ulm ;  on  Nov.  13  he  entered  Vienna,  and  on  Dec. 
2  he  completely  routed  the  allied  Russian  and  Austrian 
armies  at  Austerliti.  Austria  had  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
bought  it  at  Presburg  (Deo.  26, 1805)  by  eeding  all  her  Ital- 
ian possessions  and  Tyrol.  Napoleon  now  endeavored  to 
secure  his  position  as  master  of  Central  and  Boathem  Eu- 
rope by  establishing  one  of  his  brothers,  Joseph,  as  king 
of  Naples ;  another,  Louis,  as  king  of  Holland ;  his  step- 
ion,  Eugene,  as  viceroy  of  Italy ;  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Joaehim  Murat,  as  grand-duke  of  Berg ;  and  this  brought 
him  into  collision  with  Prussia.  On  Sept.  25, 1806,  he  left 
Paris ;  on  Oct  14  he  utterly  defeated  the  Prussian  army 
at  Jena;  on  Oct.  27  he  entered  Berlin;  and  the  Russians, 
who  hastened  to  the  support  of  Prussia,  were  defeated  at 
Bylau  (Feb.  8, 1807)  and  at  Friedland  (June  14).  On  July 
9  the  Peaoe  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia was  ereeted  for  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  dukedom  of 
Warsaw  for  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  the  whole  northern 

fart  of  Germany  was  to  remain  occupied  by  French  troops, 
t  seems  as  if  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  on 
their  meeting  at  Tilsit,  had  come  to  a  sort  of  understand- 
ing with  respect  to  a  division  of  Europe.  At  least  Na- 
poleon's actions  indicate  such  an  agreement.  One  morn- 
ing (Nov.  13,  1807)  the  Monlieur  announced  that  the  dy- 
nasty of  Bragania  had  ceased  to  reign.  Next  year  (May 
8,  1808),  the  Spanish  king  was  compelled  to  abdicate. 
Joseph  was  made  king  of  Spain,  Murat  of  Naples.  In 
Spain,  however,  the  population  rose  against  the  arrange- 
ment, and  Napoleon  nad  to  go  thither  himself  to  quell  the 
insurrection.  Meanwhile,  Austria  again  began  war  against 
France.  But  Napoleon  hastened  back  through  France  to 
Germany,  took  the  command  Apr.  17,  1809,  defeated  the 
Anstrians  at  Thann,  Landshut,  Eokmllhl,  and  Regcnsbnrg 
(Apr.  19-23),  pursued  them  farther  along  the  Danube,  and 
entered  Vienna  May  13.  On  May  21  he  was  defeated  him- 
<elf  at  Aspem  and  Eslingen,  bnt  on  July  6  he  nearly  routed 
the  Austrian  army  at  Wagram,  and  peace  was  concluded 
■t  Vienna  Oot.  14,  1 609,  Austria  again  ceding  large  parts 
of  its  territory,  this  time  its  Polish  possessions.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  was  divorced  from  Josephine 
(Dee.  16, 1809)---a  step  which  cost  him  as  well  as  her  great 

Jiangs,  bnt  which  probably  seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary 
^r  We  consolidation  of  his  dynasty.  She  had  home  him 
BO  children,  and  a  connection  with  one  of  the  old  royal 


On  Apr.  2,  1810,  he  married  the  Austrian  arohdnohess 
Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis,  and  on 
Mar.  20,  1811,  she  bore  him  a  son,  the  king  of  Rome. 

This  moment  is  generally  considered  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  career  of  Napoleon.  It  appears  so,  though  in 
reality  he  was  already  far  down  the  descent.  He  had 
promised  a  hero — he  turned  out  a  business-man,  and  the 
nigher  classes  of  the  Frenoh  people  knew  it.  That  in- 
nocence of  genius  which  Inspires  enthnsiasm  had  gone, 
while  that  dignity  of  character  which  awakens  reverence 
had  never  come.  He  used  people,  though  he  knew  they 
were  rascals,  such  as  Foucti6,  Barire,  and  a  thousand 
others,  and  he  employed  means  which  he  knew  were  des- 
picable, such  as  the  whole  police  institution  of  the  empire. 
This  reacted  on  himself.  He  became  false,  he  told  lies, 
and  his  falsity  again  affected  his  friends.  Some  of  them 
became  traitors,  as,  for  instance,  Bemadotte  and  Murat ; 
his  brothers  left  him ;  Joseph  wished  to  abdicate,  Louis 
did  abdicate.  But  the  worst  was  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and,  as  business-men  are  often  apt  to  do,  he  staked 
his  whole  fortune  on  the  blunder.  He  nad  no  other  means 
of  carrying  on  war  against  England  than  starvation,  and 
no  other  means  of  starving  her  than  to  exclude  her  troTa 
the  Continent  This  plan  was  consequently  adopted,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  measure  worked  both  ways ;  in  starv- 
ing England  the  Continent  was  starved.  The  emperor 
Alexander  of  Russia  at  last  refused  to  carry  through  the 
system.  Napoleon  then  gathered  on  the  Russian  frontier 
the  largest  army  Europe  had  ever  seen,  consisting  of 
500,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  France,  with  con- 
tingents f^om  Germany,  Italy,  etc.,  and  on  June  24,  1812, 
he  crossed  the  Niemen.  On  Sept.  15  he  entered  Moscow, 
but  between  the  15th  and  the  20th  three-fourths  of  Mos- 
cow was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  after  lingering  for  a 
month  among  the  ruins,  for  overtures  of  peaoe  from 
St  Petersburg,  he  began  the  retreat  (Oct  19).  The 
winter  was  uncommonly  severe,  and  the  Russian  hordes 
followed  him  like  a  whirlwind.  When  he  left  Smolensk  he 
had  only  40,000  fighting-men,  after  crossing  the  Beresina 
hardly  more  than  25,000.  Leaving  the  command  to  Murat, 
he  hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  Dec.  18.  A  new 
conscription  was  made,  and  in.  the  spring  of  1813  he  again 
stood  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  350,000  men.  But  the 
Russian  disaster  had  broken  the  spell.  His  enemies,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Austria,  Germany,  gathered  around  him,  and 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  was  lost  (Oct  19).  He  retreated,  and 
the  allied  armies  followed  him  into  France.  A  new  army 
of  300,000  men  was  raised  during  the  year  1813,  though 
Franoe  was  drained  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  in  Jan., 
1814,  he  began  operations  against  the  invading  enemies. 
Bnt  on  Mar.  30  they  captured  Paris,  and  on  Apr.  4,  Napo- 
leon abdicated  at  Fontainebleau.  He  descended  into  the  . 
court  of  the  palace  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Old  Guard  ;  the 
Old  Guard  wept  "id  there  is  still  a  large  part  of  Europe 
which  weeps  when  it  looks  at  this  picture,  while  another 
part  wonders  how  the  man  eonld  live,  feels  indignant  be- 
cause he  did  not  fall  on  his  sword,  and  considers  the  scene 
an  offence  against  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  And 
still  there  was  an  afterpiece.  The  island  of  Elba  was 
erected  into  a  sovereignty  and  given  him  for  a  residence, 
together  with  a  very  large  appanage  from  France.  But  he 
stayed  here  only  flrom  Hay  3,  1814,  to  Feb.  26,  1815. 
Secretly  he  left  the  island,  and  landed  (Mar.  1)  at  Frejns. 
All  France  rushed  to  meet  him,  the  church-bells  pealed 
throughout  the  country,  and  his  march  to  Paris  was  one 
long  triumph.  The  assembled  sovereigns  at  Vienna  began 
to  tremble.  After  the  first  effervesoence,  however,  it  be- 
came evident  to  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  lean  on  but 
the  blind  instinct  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  had  passions 
of  the  higher;  and  even  his  firmest  adherents  noticed 
with  anxiety  that  he  slept  more  and  showed  a  tendency  to 
buy  the  enforcement  of  his  will.  On  June  18  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  as  he  understood  very  well  that  it 
would  be  impossible  now  to  make  terms  with  his  enemies, 
he  went  on  board  the  English  man-of-war  Bellerophon 
and  surrendered  himself  to  his  lifelong  foe.  The  English 
carried  him  to  St  Helena,  a  lonely  rock  1000  miles  trom 
the  nearest  coast,  and  here  he  d.  May  5,  1821,  and  was 
buried  under  two  willow  trees.  But  the  grand  picture  of 
Prometheus  chained  to  the  rocks,  a  catastrophe  worthy  of 
the  opening  chants,  was  piteously  destroyed  oy  his  friends, 
who  filled  Europe  with  stories  of  his  daily  quarrels  with 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  his  Jailer.  In  1840  his  remains  were 
carried  to  Paris  and  entombed  nnder  the  dome  of  the  H6tel 
des  Invalides.  Clbhess  Peterseit, 

Kapoleon  IT.  (Fraitcts  Joseph  Charles),  the  only 
child  of  Napoleon  I.  by  Mario  Louise  of  Austria,  b.  in  the 
Tuileries  Mar.  20, 1811,  and  baptised  June  9  as  king  of 
Rome.  After  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  Napoleon  I.  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  son,  and  proclaimed  hint  emnetof-of-r  i  /-, 
.    ^-cigitizedby^jOtWltj 
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but  the  nUied  powers  paid  no  regard  to  this  arnngement. 
While,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  Marie  Louiae  went  to  Parma, 
which  was  given  her  as  a  sovereignty,  but  to  which  her 
son  had  no  right  of  succession,  the  child  was  brought  to 
Vienna  to  be  educated  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  his 
grandfather,  the  emperor  Francis.  The  boy  was  entered 
in  the  Austrian  almanac  of  state  without  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon, and  his  official  title  was  duke  of  Reiobstadt,  after 
a  small  estate  in  Bohemia.  Many  singular  rumors  spread 
through  Europe  concerning  the  young  duke,  but  they  seem 
to  hare  had  no  foundation,  ile  was  instructed  in  military 
■eience,  and  in  1 830  was  made  m^jor  of  a  battalion  of  the 
regiment  Oiulay.  In  Apr.,  1832,  be  was  suddenly  seised 
with  consumption,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  so 
rapid  that  bis  mother  had  hardly  time  to  reach  Vienna 
before  bis  death;  he  d.  in  her  arms  Juno  22,  1832.  As 
Napoleon  III.  ascended  the  French  throne,  the  duke 
of  Reiobstadt  is  generally  reckoned  among  the  French 
sovereigns,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  though  be 
never  actually  occupied  the  throne. 

Napoleon  III.  (Charles  Loi-is),  the  youngest  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  and  Hortcnse  Beau- 
harnais,  the  stepdanghter  of  Napoleon  I.,  b.  at  Paris  Apr. 
20, 1808.  The  parents  lived  separately,  the  ehildren  with 
the  mother.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  Queen  Hortense 
repaired  in  1816  to  Arenenberg  in  Thurgan,  and  Louis  fre- 
quented for  eight  years  the  gymoasium  of  Augsburg,  and 
after  1824  for  some  time  the  military  school  of  Thun.  The 
first  part  of  his  public  life  was  somewhat  adventurous.  He 
took  part  in  the  Italian  revolution  of  1831,  and  when  this 
was  put  down  by  the  interference  of  France  and  Austria, 
he  hastened  to  Poland,  but  in  Dresden  he  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Warsaw.  After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1831, 
and  of  the  duke  of  Reichstadt  in  1832,  he  became  the 
bearer  of  the  id€e  Napol6onienne  and  the  heir  of  its  des- 
tiny. He  bad  at  first  a  somewhat  fantastic  conception  of 
his  position.  A  sort  of  conspiracy  in  Strasburg  proclaimed 
him  emperor  Oct.  30,  1836,  but  only  for  two  hours.  He 
was  brought  to  Paris,  but  the  government  found  it  too 
ridiculous  to  prosecute  him ;  he  was  sent  to  America.  On 
Aug.  6, 1840,  he  landed  at  Boulogne  with  50  men  and  con- 
quered the  tollgates.  This  time,  however,  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  he  remained  in  the  citadel  of 
Ham  till  May  25,  1846,  when  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  Nevertheless,  the  id£e  Napol^onienne  was  more 
than  a  phantasm,  and  he  himself  more  than  an  adventurer. 
His  pamphlets,  jitveriet  Politiqua  (1832),  /><«  Idfei  na- 
poltoniamM  (1839),  De  I'Exlinctiou  dn  Paupfrimt  (1844), 
contain  much  good  sense  and  very  little  hypocrisy,  and  in 
Arenenlierg  and  London,  whoro  he  lived  for  a  long  time 
and  was  well  known,  he  was  liked  and  respected.  The 
revolution  in  Paris  of  Feb.,  1848,  brought  at  once  the 
name  of  Napoleon  into  the  foreground.  But  the  posi- 
tion which  be  now  took  was  a  little  reserved,  and  bis 
manmnvrcs  against  the  National  Assembly,  which  tried 
to  exclude  him  from  Franee,  were  very  shrewd.  He  was 
recalled  by  the  French  people.  On  Sept.  25  be  took  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  on  Deo.  20  was 
elected  president  of  the  Fronoh  republic  by  a  majority  of 
0,048,872.  The  relations,  however,  between  him  and  the 
Assembly  continued  disagreeable.  He  wished  his  term  of 
office  extended  to  ten  years,  and  his  appanage  increased  to 
6,000,000  francs;  the  Assembly  refused.  Then  he  de- 
manded a  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage ;  the  Assembly  refused  again. 
At  last,  when  the  candidature  of  the  prince  of  Joinville 
for  the  next  proaidential  election  began  to  show  itself  as  a 
probability,  be  dissolved  the  Assembly  (Deo.  3,  1851)  and 
appealed  directly  to  the  people,  putting  down  with  merci- 
less severity  all  opposition.  But  his  measures  were  sanc- 
tioned by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  on  Jan.  14, 1852, 
a  new  constitution  was  promulgated — an  imitation  of  the 
constitution  of  1799 — by  which  he  actually  became  the 
ruler  of  France.  The  transition  from  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  imperial  monarchy  was  easy,  and  took 
place  Dec.  2,  1352,  without  any  disturbances.  On  Jan.  30, 
1853,  he  married  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  and  on  Mar.  16, 
1856,  she  bore  him  a  son. 

While  the  first  part  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  III,,  before 
Dec.  2,  1852,  shows  no  other  plan  than  tnat  of  acquiring  a 
throne,  more  especially  that  of  France,  it  seems  impossible 
to  explain  the  tatter  simply  as  a  series  of  manoeuvres  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  this  throne.  Many  of  his 
actions  nave,  and  can  have,  no  bearing  on  his  dynastic 
plans,  but  all  of  them  have  an  aspect  of  incompleteness,  as 
if  they  were  performed  by  a  great  man  of  grand  ideas,  bat 
whoso  hands  wore  bound  by  bad  associates,  or  by  a  small 
man  of  no  idoas,  but  stimulated  into  action  now  and  then 
by  some  mysterious  infiuences.  The  impression  of  his  life 
as  a  whole  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  life  of  his  uncle,  only 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  the  difference  that  the  onola 


started  as  a  genins,  the  nephew  only  as  a  name.  The 
position  he  occupied  in  Europe  was  at  one  time  brilliant. 
The  Crimean  war  (1854-56),  which  was  only  a  half  success, 
immensely  expensive,  and  small  in  its  results,  brought  him 
into  intimate  intercourse  with  the  other  sovereigns.  The 
Italian  war  (1859),  although  likewise  only  a  half  mag- 
nificence, made  him  immensely  popular.  The  Mexican 
war  (1862-63)  was  showy  enough,  as  far  as  it  gave  him  a 
crown  to  dispose  of,  but  from  this  time  people  began  to 
entertain  certain  doubts.  His  singular  stopping  short  in 
the  very  midst  of  an  action  had  hitherto  been  explained 
as  depending  on  some  secret  wisdom,  but  it  began  now  to 
receive  explanations  of  another  kind ;  and  although  he 
entertained  Europe  well  enough  by  the  opening  of  the  Sues 
Canal,  the  World's  Exposition,  the  rebuilding  of  Paris,  by 
congresses  and  visits,  yet  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  of 
bis  reign  he  was  felt  pressing  on  the  development  of 
Europe  like  a  nightmare.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa,  the  Austrian  emperor  telegraphed  and  ceded  Venetia 
to  him,  Europe  laughed  and  felt  toe  triok,  and  when  in 
1870  he  declared  war  against  Germany,  many  expected 
his  fall,  though  none  so  piteous  an  exit.  (See  Fraxoo- 
Oerkan  War.)  Died  at  Chiselhurst,  in  England,  Jan.  9, 
1873.  Clk>(kks  PETKasKS. 

Napoleon  Tend6e>    See  Bourbox  Vrnmyim. 

Napo'li,  post-tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1174. 

Nap'pO)  one  sheet  of  a  surface.  Thus,  if  an  hyperbola 
is  revolved  about  its  coi\jugate  axis,  it  will  generate  a 
surface  which  is  everywhere  continuous ;  this  surface  is  an 
hyperboloid  of  one  nappe;  if  the  carve  is  revolved  about 
its  transverse  axis,  it  will  generate  a  surface  composed  of 
two  parts  or  sheets ;  this  surface  is  called  an  hyperboloid 
of  twio  nappes.  If  an  indefinite  straight  line  revolve 
about  another  line,  which  it  intersects,  it  will  generate  a 
cone  of  two  nappes,  with  a  common  vertex.    W.  O.  Peck. 

Naqnet'  (ALrBEO  Joseph),  b.  at  Carpentras,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  France,  Oct.  6,  1834;  studied  medi- 
cine at  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  the  medical 
school  in  1803.  His  principal  scientifio  works  are  Prin- 
cipet  da  Chimie  /audit  fur  <es  Thfonet  Modemet  (1865), 
De  lAtomieiU  (1868),  PrieU  de  Chimie  legale  (1872).  He 
has  become  famous,  however,  by  his  participation  in  radi- 
cal political  movements.  He  was  one  of  the  organisers 
of  tne  congress  of  Geneva,  and  his  speeches  on  this  ooeo- 
sion  cost  him  fifteen  months'  imprisonment,  besides  a  fine. 
For  his  Jiiligion,  PropriM,  Famille  (1869)  he  was  also 
punished  by  imprisonment  and  a  fine.  In  1873  he  pub- 
lished La  Rfpiiblique  radicate. 

Naraka^  the  general  term  used  by  the  Brahmans  of 
India  for  hell,  in  which  they  enumerate  twenty-one  or 
twenty-eight  separate  divisions,  besides  an  indefinite  nnm- 
ber  of  others  not  separately  named.  In  the  Inttiluln  of 
MetiH  and  the  Viehnu-PHrana  may  be  found  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  the  varied  and  ingenious  punishments  which 
there  await  the  impious. 

Narbonne',  town  of  France,  department  of  Ande,  8 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  500  B.  c.  In  118  D.  c.  it  was  colonised 
by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  times  of  the  emperors  it  became 
a  magnificent  city,  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
adorned  with  temples,  triumpnal  arches,  and  amphitheatres, 
and  famous  for  tue  purity  and  salubrity  of  its  air.  Three 
eipperors,  Carua  (282-283)  and  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and 
Kumcrianus  (283-284),  were  bom  here.  In  719  thciSaracens 
took  and  burnt  it ;  in  859  the  Northmen  took  and  plundered 
it ;  yet  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  a  city 
with  40,000  inhabitants  and  extensive  commercial  connec- 
tions; in  1271  it  began  building  its  magnificent  Gothic 
cathedral,  but  it  never  finished  it.  The  city  sank  sudden- 
ly. All  its  splendor  has  now  shrunk  into  a  collection  of 
antiquities.  Even  its  pure  air  has  been  spoiled  by  swamps 
in  the  vicinity  filling  it  with  their  poisonous  gases.  Its 
only  celebrity  at  the  present  time  is  its  honey,  which 
is  the  best  in  France,  both  in  color  and  flavor.  Pop. 
17,172. 

Narcis'sns,  a  genus  of  bulbous  plants  of  the  order 
AmaryllidacesB,  natives  of  the  Old  World.  The  genus  in- 
cludes the  garden  and  green-house  plants  called  jonquil, 
narcissus,  dafi°adil,  and  polyanthus,  cultivated  tor  orna- 
ment. They  mostly  have  handsome  flowers,  appearing  in 
spring,  and  many  are  very  fragrant. 

Narcissus,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Cephissns  and  the  nymph  Liriope ;  was  celebrated  for  his 
beauty,  bat  was  panished  by  Nemesis  for  his  vanity  by  fall- 
ing in  love  with  himself  on  seeing  his  image'in  afoantain. 
Piaing  away  with  this  loTe-sickness,  his  body  was  meta- 
morphosed into  the  flower  which  bears  his  name.  There 
are  other  versions  of  the  myth,  but  the  abovewM^e  mo«t 
oommoD,  though  hardly  the  oldest,  oy  V3OOQ  iC 
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Nareot'iea  [Or.  ripm^,  "nnmbnesi"],  a  term  used  in 
medioine  to  refer  generically  to  auch  draga  as  hare  the 
power  of  stupefying  the  oerebra)  faculties,  or  inducing 
sleep,  or  deadening  ordinarj  sensibility.  No  exact  divieion 
of  narcotics  can  be  made,  but  such  drugs  as  opium,  bella- 
donna, stramonium,  henbane,  Indian  hemp,  chloral,  and 
the  ethers  are  those  to  which  the  term  is  commonly  applied. 
(For  the  properties  and  uses  of  these  drugs  see  the  indi- 
vidual headings.)  Edward  Cuktis. 

Nar'do,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Lecoe, 
about  1  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  12  from  Qal- 
iipoli.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny,  and  its  intrenched  walls  with  their  twenty-four 
towers,  as  well  as  the  old  castle,  still  recall  the  feudal  age. 
The  episcopal  palace,  a  modem  building,  is  very  fine,  and 
the  cathedral  contains  some  pictures  of  interest.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Nardo  had  a  high  reputation  from  the  tenth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  at  the  present  day  its  only  lit- 
erary boast  is  two  small  libraries — one,  of  about  4000  vol- 
umes, belonging  to  the  episcopate;  the  other,  consisting 
of  the  slender  collections  found  in  the  lately  suppressed 
convents,  and  making  in  all  about  the  same  number,  has 
been  given  to  the  municipality  by  the  government.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  town  are  mostly  engaged  in  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits,  and  even  the  beautiful  cotton  coun- 
terpanes for  which  it  was  famous  thirty  years  ago  are  no 
longer  made  here.  Pop.  10,220. 
I  Nares  (Edward),  D.  D.,  b.  at  London  in  1762 ;  ednoated 

I  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  Merton 
College  1788;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1792; 
married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  1797 ;  be- 
oame  rector  of  Biddenden,  Kent,  1798;  Bampton  lecturer 
1805,  and  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  1814.  He 
published,  among  other  works.  The  Plurality  of  Worldt 
(1802),  Thiakm  I  to  M^ttlf,  a  novel  (1811),  Eltmeittt  of 
Oentral  Hillary  (1822),  and  Memoir$  of  William  Cecil, 
Lord  Hurgkley  (3  vols.,  1828-31).  D.  at  Biddenden  Aug. 
20, 1841. 

ITares  (Robert),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  York,  England,  Jane  9, 
1753 ;  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  1778 ;  became  rector  of  Sharn- 
ford,  Leicestershire ;  assistant  librarian  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum 1795-1807;  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1788;  canon 
of  Lichfield  1799 ;  archdeaconof  StaS'ord  1800 ;  prebendary 
of  Lincoln  and  rector  of  AH  Hallows,  London.  With  Mr. 
Beloe  he  founded  and  edited  the  Britith  Critic  1793-97  ; 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Clataical  Journal;  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  1823;  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons  and  theology,  and  waa  author  of  Elemeutt  of 
Orthoevf  (2d  ed.,  Lond.,  1794)  and  a  valuable  Olottarj), 
or  a  Onlteetion  of  Words,  Phraseit,  Name»,  and  Allunone, 
iCe.  which  have  been  thought  to  require  illnetration  in  the 
.  Worke  of  Bnglieh  Aulhore  (1822),  of  which  a  new  edition 
waa  published  by  J.  0.  Halliwell  and  Thomas  Wright  (2 
rols.,  1801).     D.  at  London  Mar.  23, 1829. 

If ar'ni  [anc.  Nam  fa],  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Perugia, 
about  8  miles  from  Terni,  picturesquely  situated  almost  on 
the  creet  of  a  rocky  hill  washed  by  the  Nora.  Striking  as 
is  the  aspect  of  the  town  from  below,  it  contains  no  build- 
ings of  interest  except  the  very  ancient  cathedral,  the  com- 
munal palace,  and  the  old  castle,  now  a  prison.  In  its 
vicinity,  crossed  by  the  railway,  are  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent Roman  bridge  built  by  Augustus ;  also  portions  of 
a  very  old  aqueduct  about  14  miles  in  length,  passing 
through  mountains  E.  of  Nami.  Here  too  are  the  famous 
thermal  springs  praised  by  Pliny  the  Elder  nnder  the  name 
of  Carostia.  Narni,  named  from  the  Nera  or  Nar,  resisted 
Hannibal  successfully  ;  was  occupied  bv  the  duke  of  Spo- 
leto  in  the  ninth  century;  was  cruelly  sacked  and  burned 
ai  a  later  period,  and  never  after  recovered  its  prosperity. 
It  was  tiie  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Nerva.     Pop.  10,000. 

Na'ro,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Qirgenti,  about  15 
miles  from  the  town  of  Oirgenti.  It  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains some  fine  churches  and  an  old  feudal  castle  with  four 
towers.  In  the  neighborhood  are  remains  of  ancient  aqne- 
dncts,  grottoes,  and  sepulchres.  There  are  also  productive 
aulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Naro  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Saracens  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ^otyuin. 
Taaso  in  bis  Oerutalemme  calls  it  Ifaja.     Pop.  10,336. 

Narrspin'sett  Bay  reaches  N.  28  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic into  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  deep  and  well 
sheltered  from  the  sea,  containing  the  islands  of  Aquidneck 
(or  Rhode  Island  proper),  Conanicut,  Prudence,  and  other 
smaller  ones.  Its  climate  is  mild  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  New  England.  It  has  valuable  fisheries,  and  re- 
ceives the  noble  estuaries  of  the  Providence  and  Taunton 
rivers. 

Narrsgansett  Pier,  post-v.  of  South  Kingston  tp., 
Washington  co.,  R.  I.,  7  milea  E.  of  Kingston,  the  oounty- 


seat.  It  is  on  the  seashore,  and  is  a  popular  place  of  sum- 
mer resort. 

NarragansettSt  a  tribe  of  Algonkin  Indians  who  at 
the  settlement  of  New  England  possessed  a  territory  nearly 
the  same  as  the  present  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  gave 
their  name  to  its  magnificent  bay.  For  some  years,  under 
their  chief  Canonious,  they  refrained  from  hostilities,  were 
friendly  to  Roger  Williams,  with  whom  they  made  a  treaty 
1536,  aided  the  colonists  against  the  Pe<iuots,  ceded  a  large 
tract  of  land  to  Oorton  in  1644,  and  took  ufi  arms  in  1645, 
but  soon  made  peace.  In  the  great  war  with  King  Philip 
(1675)  they  were  suspected  of  aiding  that  chieftain,  and 
were  consequently  twice  attacked  in  force.  On  the  second 
occasion  their  swamp-fortress,  within  the  present  township 
of  South  Kingston,  was  taken  by  storm  and  the  tribe  nearly 
annihilated.  They  subsequently  remained  at  peace,  be- 
came civilised,  gradually  intermarried  with  the  whites,  and 
have  lost  their  native  language.  A  remnant  numbering 
about  150  still  resides  at  Charlestown,  R.  I.  A  grammar 
of  their  language  waa  printed  by  Roger  Williams — Keg 
into  the  Language  of  America  (London,  1643). 

Nar'rows,  tp.  of  Macon  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  1132. 

Nar'rowsbnrg,  post-v.  of  Tnsten  tp.,  Sullivan  ao., 
N.  Y.,  at  the  Narrows  of  the  Delaware  River,  known  also 
as  the  Big  Eddy.  It  is  on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  122  miles  from 
Jersey  City.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of 
a  single  span  of  184  feet. 

ICar'sea,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  prob- 
ably in  humble  circumstances ;  waa  a  eunuch  and  a  slave 
in  the  palace  of  the  Byiantine  emperors.  His  talents  at- 
tractea  the  attention  of  Justinian,  who  made  him  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse  and  a  member  of  the  council.  In  533 
he  went  to  Italy  as  commander  of  a  force  sent  either  to 
reinforce  or  to  watch  Belisarius,  but  he  was  recalled  in  539. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  death  of  Belisarius  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  in  Italy  in  552,  and  his  success  as  a 
general  waa  most  brilliant.  At  Sentaglio  he  defeated  the 
Qothic  king  Totila,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle.  He  then 
conquered  Rome;  defeated  Teias,  Totila's  successor,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sama,  and  completely  crushed  the  power  of 
the  Qoths  in  Italy.  Justinian  made  him  governor  of  Italy 
with  the  title  of  exarch.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
and  governed  the  country  with  much  severity,  but  also 
with  much  wisdom.  Nevertheless,  after  the  death  of  Jus- 
tinian and  the  accession  of  Justinus  II,,  he  was  ignomin- 
iously  deprived  of  his  office  in  565,  and  d.  in  retirement  at 
Rome  in  568.  It  is  said  that  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards, 
which  took  place  shortly  before  his  death,  was  an  intrigue 
by  him  to  get  revenge  on  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

Nar'Ta,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  St.  Petersburg, 
on  the  Narova.  On  Dec.  30, 1700,  Charies  XII.,  with  8000 
Swedes,  here  defeated  Peter  the  Great,  with  80,000  Rus- 
sians.    Pop.  6175. 

Narvaez't  de  (Panfilo),  b.  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  about 
1480  ;  wont  to  the  West  Indies  soon  after  their  discovery 
by  Columbus ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  oonquost  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba;  was  sent  in  1520  by  Velas- 
quez, in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Mexico,  with  orders 
to  supersede  and  imprison  Cortes,  but  was  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  latter  at  Zempoalla,  losing  an  eye  in 
the  engagement ;  his  followers  were  incorporated  with  the 
victors,  and  rendered  essential  aid  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Azteo  empire.  On  recovering  bia  liberty  after  five  years' 
captivity,  Narvaez  unsuccessfully  appealed  to  the  Spanish 
government  for  the  punishment  of  Cortes.  In  1528  he  was 
given  command  of  an  expedition  of  400  men  with  which 
to  found  a  colony  in  Florida;  discovered  Tampa  Bay; 
landed  Apr.  16,  1628 ;  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
natives,  and  while  coasting  in  boats  along  the  N.  shore  of 
the  Qulf  of  Mexico  perished  in  a  storm  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  Sept.,  1528.  The  only  survivors  were 
Alvar  Nui^es,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  and  three  companions,  who 
after  eight  years'  wanderings  reached  Mexico  through 
Texas  and  Sonora,  1536. 

Narvaez  (Rakok  Maria),  duke  of  Valencia,  b.  at  Loja, 
Spain,  Aug.  4, 1800;  entered  the  army  in  youth,  and  in  the 
first  Carlist  war  attained  the  position  of  captain-general 
of  Old  Castile.  He  took  part  in  an  attempted  revolution 
against  Espartero  in  18.39,  and  liad  to  take  refuge  in  France, 
where  he  plotted  with  the  ex-queen,  Maria  Christina,  in 
whose  interest  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expe- 
dition with  which  he  penetrated  to  Madrid  in  1843  and 
overthrew  the  government  of  Espartero.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  prime  minister ;  waa  created  field-marshal, 
count  of  CaBadas  Altas,  and  duke  of  Valencia,  and  efiected 
the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  (1845),  suppreBsing 
with  rigor  all  opponents.  In  1846  he  quarrelled  with  the 
ex-queen,  resigned  his  post,  and  went  as  ambassador  to 
France ;  resumed  power  in  1847,  but  soon  lost  it  again  for 
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the  same  reason  as  before.  In  1849  he  was  again  at  the 
head  of  the  goremment  daring  the  diplomatio  quarrel 
with  England  which  culminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  In  1851  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  Vienna ;  became  again  prime  minister  in 
1856  ;  repressed  several  reTolutionary  outbreaks  and  toolc 
stringent  measures  against  the  press;  was  overthrown 
Nov.,  1857;  was  again  prime  minister  from  Sept.,  1864, 
to  June,  1865,  and  from  July,  1866,  until  his  death,  at 
Madrid  Apr.  23,  1868. 

Nar'whal  [Icelandic  n&hcatr],  or  Sea-Unicom 
Ufonodon  monoeero;  Linn.).  The  narwhal,  belonging  to  the 
fitmily  of  the  Delphinidsa,  or  dolphins,  amongst  the  ceta- 
ceans, has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  groat  curiosities 
of  natural  history.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  white 
whale  {Delphiiutptenu  calodan),  and  forms  with  it  the  sub- 
family Delphinapterinte.  Belonging  to  an  order  in  which 
many  of  the  members  never  develop  teeth  at  all,  it,  of  all 
animals,  is  supplied  with  a  tooth  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  sixe;  and  this  tusk  is  moreover  developed  in 
utter  contravention  of  the  rules  of  bilateral  symmetry, 
which  in  every  other  known  case  amongst  vertebrates 
govern  the  production  of  the  teeth.  In  both  sexes  the 
lower  jaw  is  edentalous ;  in  the  male  the  upper  Jaw  is  pro- 
Tided,  on  the  left  side^  with  a  fully-developed  tusk,  which 
attains  to  a  length  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  This  tusk  is 
straight,  spirally  grooved  externally,  and  hollowed  within 
into  a  persistent  pulp-cavity.  On  the  right  side  the  corre- 
sponding tooth  generally  remains  hidden,  smooth  and  solid, 
within  the  jaw.  These  teeth  are  generally  described  as  in- 
eisors,  but  erroneously,  as  the  alveoli  are  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  intermaxillary  and  maxillary  bones,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mivart,  are  even  "  embedded  entirely  in  the  maxilla." 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two  small  rudimentary 
molars  concealed  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  female,  although 
as  a  rule  without  apparent  teeth,  has  the  incipient  tusks 
concealed  in  the  jaw ;  one  of  these  ii,  however,  said  to  be 
sometimes  developed  as  in  the  male ;  and  in  the  latter  also 
both  are  sometimes  symmetrically  produced.  The  nar- 
whal in  form  of  body  resembles  the  pon>oises;  its  mouth 
is  small,  and  its  single  spiracle  or  blow-hole  is  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  Its  flippers  or  "fins"  are  small, 
and  it  nas  no  dorsal  fin.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  fifteen 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  tusk,  and  in  color  is  marbled  with 
brown  and  whitish.  The  single  spooies  inhabits  the  Arotic 
seas,  where  it  lives  largely  on  cuttle-fishes,  and  in  its  turn 
servos  an  important  purpose  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  Esquimaux,  yiel(ung  them  a  large  supply  of  oil,  etc., 
and  an  ivory  of  considerable  commercial  value. 

Edward  C.  H.  Dat. 

Nasawaapee,  tp.  of  Door  co..  Wis.    Pop.  344. 

Bfaacapees',  or  Naskapis,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Lab- 
rador, the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Algonkin  stock,  oc- 
cupying the  interior  table-land  from  LaJie  Histassini  to 
the  Atlantic.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  Montagnais 
in  language,  but,  unlike  them,  have  profited  to  but  a  very 
limited  extent  by  the  missions  which  have  been  sent  among 
them  at  intervals  for  more  than  two  centuries.  They  are 
the  tril>e  called  by  Gallatin  Scoffies  and  Sheshapootosh, 
but  these  names  weVe  entirely  erroneous  and  are  not  known 
in  Labrador.  A  few  devotional  works  have  been  printed, 
and  grammars  of  the  language  exist  In  manuscript.  In 
1870  they  were  estimated  by  the  government  at  2860, 

Nas'cent  State^  in  chemical  transformations  [Lat. 
naticfntj "  being  born,"  "  coming  into  existence  "],  a  term  in 
use  in  chemical  writings  to  express  the  general  fact  that 
some  elements  and  compounds  manifest,  when  in  the  state 
of  evolution  from  previous  combination,  tendencies  to 
combine  directly  with,  and  even  to  decompose,  bodies  to 
which  they  are  indififerent  or  upon  which  they  are  inactive, 
a/ltr  actual  evolution  or  assumption  of  a  free  state  at  com- 
mon temperatures.  The  mast  familiar  and  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  this  class  of  phenomena  are  exhib- 
ited by  the  element  II vdroosm  (sea  underthis  head).  When 
evolving  from  combination  in  a  diluted  acid  by  means 
of  a  soluble  metal,  it  is  endowed  with  aflinitieB  so  much 
exalted  that  it  will  not  only  combine  with  other  elements 
that  may  be  present,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
carbon,  etc.,  but  will  in  many  cases  decompose  oxides  or 
other  compounds  of  these  elements,  combining  with  and 
carrying  ofi'  the  latter  in  gaseous  or  volatile  forms  of  com- 
bination. Thus,  when  common  iron,  which  contains  car- 
bon, is  thus  dissolved  in  a  diluted  acid,  hydrocarbon  gases 
and  vapors  of  a  very  interesting  kind  are  found  mixed 
with  the  hydrogen  gas,  giving  it  the  peculiar  disagreeable 
odor  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar,  pure  hydrogen 
being  odorless.  In  more  recent  chemical  writings  and 
textbooks  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  attach  but  little  im- 
portance to  the  phenomena  of  the  nascent  condition,  pass- 
ing them  over  with  a  brief  mention  and  definition.    This 


is  probably  beeause  little  or  no  progress  has  been  mode 
towards  a  clear  explanation  of  the  foots  which  are  gener- 
alised under  this  term.  These  facts  cannot  thus,  however, 
he  destroyed ;  and  the  science  of  chemistry,  properly  so 
called,  must  include  them  and  give  them  a  most  prominent 
place  in  any  comprehensive  theoretical  view  that  is  likely 
to  be  of  permanent  value  and  endurance.  Thus,  the  idea 
may  be  thrown  out  that  there  should  certainly  be  a  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  water  when  mixed  with  acidi 
undergoes  eondentation^  and  that  therefore  water  in  diluted 
acids,  and  its  contained  hydrogen,  are  not  specifically,  either 
physically  or  chemically,  the  same  bodies  as  pure  water 
and  its  contained  hydrogen,  but  have  molecules  more  con- 
densed— endowed,  we  may  be  sure,  with  some  greater 
energies.  This  illustration  is  merely  used  to  support  the 
view  that  the  so-oalled  nascent  state  and  its  connected 
phenomena  demand  study,  and  cannot  be  ignored  as  a 
mere  form  of  words  without  definite  significance  in  sci- 
ence. Hehrt  Wdrtx. 

Nase'br,  a  t.  of  England,  oounty  of  Northampton,  is 
famous  for  the  battle  (June  14,  1645)  in  whioh  Cromwell 
utterly  defeated  Charles  I. 

Nash|  eounty  of  Central  North  Carolina.  Area,  375 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  productive.  Cotton, 
corn,  and  live-stock  are  leading  products.  The  oounty  has 
a  rich  gold-field  of  small  extent.  Tar  River  flows  through 
the  county,  and  Fishing  Creek  is  the  N.  boimdaiy,  Cif . 
Nashville.     Pop.  11,077. 

Naah  (Abker),  b.  in  Prince  Edward  oo.,Ta.,  about  1730; 
removed  at  an  eskrly  age  to  Newbem,  N.  C,  where  he  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  eongressei 
of  1774  and  1776,  of  the  council  1775,  and  of  the  house  of 
commons  1777-78 ;  was  Speaker  of  the  senate  1778,  gor- 
ernor  1780-81,  and  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
1782-84  and  1785-86.  His  flrst  wife  was  the  widow  of 
Gov.  Arthur  Dobbs.     He  d.  at  New  York  Deo.  2, 1786. 

Nash  (Gen.  Francis),  brother  of  Abner,  b.  in  Virginia; 
settled  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C,  where  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  oounty; 
served  as  captain  of  the  royal  militia  in  suppressing  the 
"Regulators"  at  the  battle  of  the  Alamanoe  1771;  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  1775,  by  which  hs 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel;  was  made  brigadier- 
genersl  by  the  Continental  Congress  Feb.,  1777;  oam- 
manded  a  brigade  at  Brandy  wine  and  Qermantown ;  wu 
mortally  wounded  at  the  latter  battle,  and  d.  at  Kulparills^ 
Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1777.  A  monument  to  his  memory,  voted  by 
Congress,  was  never  erected,  but  one  has  been  placed  orar 
his  grave  by  subsoription  of  the  citiseus  of  Germantoira 
and  Norristown. 

Nash  (Frsderick),  son  of  Abner,  b.  at  Newbem,  N.C., 
Feb.  9, 1781 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1799;  became  a 
distinguished  lawyer ;  served  frequently  in  the  State  leg- 
islatnre;  was  judge  of  the  superior  court  1818-21  asd 
1836-44,  and  of  the  supreme  court  from  1844  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Hillsborough  Dec.  4, 1858. 

Nash  (John),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1752 ;  became 
a  distinguished  architect;  obtain)^  in  1797  a  patent  for 
improvements  in  the  construetion  of  the  arches  and  piers 
of  bridges ;  was  much  employed  in  designing  mansions  for 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  1815  he  was  taken  into  the 
government  service,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  was 
engaged  in  laying  out  streets  and  puhlio  edifices  in  Lon- 
don. Regent  street,  the  terraces  of  Regent's  Park,  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  Pavilion  st 
Brighton  are  favorable  specimens  of  his  skill.  S.  at  Sast 
Cowes  CasUe  May  13,  1835. 

Nash  (Joseph),  b.  in  England  abont  1812;  becams  dis- 
tinguished as  a  painter  in  water-colors,  especially  as  a  de- 
lineator of  arohiteetnral  sobjects,  and  of  historical  scenes 
in  illustration  of  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
published  Tkt  Arehiterturt  of  the  Middle  Aga  (folio,  1638) 
and  Maiuiotu  of  England  in  tke  Oldtn  Time  (4  vola  folio, 
1839-49). 

Nash  (Richard),  known  aa  Btxv  Nash,  b.  at  Swansea, 
Wales,  Oct  18,  1674;  studied  at  Oxford,  but  was  expelled 
about  1690 ;  held  for  some  time  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  at  the  Temple;  became  bmoas 
as  a  diner-out,  a  gamester,  and  leader  of  flkshioaable  dis- 
sipation, and  in  1704  undertook  the  management  of  the 
balls  at  Bath,  then  the  most  celebrated  watering-place  in 
England.  For  fifty  years  he  was  master  of  caremoBJei, 
acquiring  a  wide  notoriety  for  his  strictness  in  enforemg 
decorum  in  the  midst  of  gayety  and  dissipation,  and  wss 
populariy  called  "  the  king  of  Bath."  He  made  his  liring 
chiefly  by  gaming,  and  was  noted  for  generosity.  In  hii 
old  age  he  fell  into  neglect  and  often  experioneed  desti- 
tution. D.  at  Bath  Feb.  3,  1761.  He  was  honored  by  a 
public  funeral,  and  his  Li/e  was  written  by  Goldsmith. 
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Nash  (Trox as),  b.  at  LowMtoft,  Suffolk,  Bagland,  in 
1667  ;  gnduated  it  Cambridge  1684 ;  settled  in  London  in 
15S9 ;  engaged  in  the  famoua  "  Martin  Marprelate  oontro- 
veray,"  publiahing  several  pamphlets  in  grote«)ue  style 
npon  the  prelatioal  side,  and  wrote  a  number  of  dramas; 
he  lived  m  extreme  poverty.  One  of  bis  spectacular 
plays,  SHmKur't  Latt  Will  and  Teatament,  was  represented 
before  Queen  Elisabeth  in  1592,  and  ho  aided  Marlowe  in 
his  Dido,  QMeen  of  Cartkagi.     D.  London,  probably  1601. 

Nash  (  Williah),  D.  S.,  b.  in  Stuttgart,  Oermany,  in  1807; 
•duoated  at  the  University  of  Tilbingen.  While  yet  young 
became  a  H.  E.  minister  in  the  Western  IT.  S.,  and  founded 
American  Oerman  Methtfdism.  Since  1859  has  edited  the 
Oerman  publications  of  the  M.  E.  Charch ;  is  anthor  of  a 
German  commentary,  Ckrittologieat  Mtdilatiom*,  etc. 

Nasho'ta  Mission,  post-r.  of  Waakeshn  eo..  Wis., 
near  the  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  R.  R.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Nashota  Theological  Seminary  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
founded  in  1847. 

Nash'na,  tp.  of  Ogle  oo.,  HI.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Rook 
River.     Pop.  483. 

Nashnai  post-v.  of  Chickasaw  co.,  la.,  on  Cedar  Falls 
and  Minnesota  R.  R.,  has  valuable  water-power,  2  banks, 
1  flouring-mill,  1  newspaper,  and  several  hotels.  It  is 
nuToanded  by  good  farming  land.     P.  817. 

Joseph  F.  Orawe,  Ed.  "Nashua  Post." 

Nashaa^  city  of  Hillsborough  eo.,  N.  H.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  S5  miles  S.  of  Concord  and 
40  N.  W.  of  Boston,  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1853, 
and  ranks  second  in  point  of  manufactures,  third  in  popu- 
lation, and  fourth  in  wealth.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Nashua  and  Lowell,  the  Concord  Milton  Worcester  and 
Nashua,  the  Acton  and  Boston,  and  the  Petersburg  Nashua 


and  Rochester  R.  Rs.  It  has,  besides  its  manuf^toriea, 
which  produce  annually  goods  to  the  value  of  $7,393,500, 
28  schools,  11  churches,  3  banks,  a  public  library  of  6000 
volumes,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  7  printing- 
offices.     Pop.  10,543.  Ed.  "  Gaiette." 

Nashua  River,  rises  in  Worcester  oo.,  Mass.,  flows 
N.  E.,  and  falls  into  the  Merrimack  at  Nashua,  N.  H.  It 
affords  great  and  well-utilised  water-power. 

Nash'vllle,  tp.  of  Jackson  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  557. 

NaskTille,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Berrien  co.,  Ga.,  25  miles 
N.  W.  of  Stockton,  whiob  is  on  the  Atlantio  and  Gulf 
R.  R.     Pop.  95. 

Nashville,  post-T.,  cap.  of  Washington  eo.,  HI.,  on  the 
St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  sev- 
eral churches,  2  banks,  3  mills,  3  newspapers,  and  4  hotels. 
Pop.  1640.  J.  B.  Matlack,  Ed.  "  Joorkal." 

Nashville,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  cap.  of  Brown 
CO.,  Ind.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  270. 

Nashville,  post-r.  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  division  of  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  has  a 
union  school,  2  churches,  1  newspaper,  and  manufactories. 
Pop.  642.  Orno  Stroxo,  Ed.  "  Nashtiu.!  News." 

Nashville,  tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  508. 

Nashville,  post-tp.  of  Barton  co..  Mo.  -  Pop.  466. 

Nashville,  poat-v.,  cap.  of  Nash  oo.,  N.  C,  12  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Rocky  Mount,  which  is  on  the  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  R.  R. 

Nashville,  post-r.  of  Holmef  co.,  0.,  4  miles  S.  of 
Lakeville,  which  is  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  R.  R.     Pop.  208. 

Nashville,  city,  cap.  of  Tennessee,  and  seat  of  Justice 
of  Davidson  co.,  in  Se''  10'  N.  lat.  and  86°  40'  W.  Ion.,  on 


SUte  Capitol,  at  NasbrUle,  Tenn. 


the  8.  bank  of  the  Cumberland  Rirsr,  JOO  miles  above  its 
mouth,  here  spanned  by  a  Fink  truss  railway  bridge  and 
a  flne  suspension  bridge.  The  river  is  narigable  below 
Nashville  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  to  Carthage, 
several  hundred  miles  above,  for  some  time.  The  city 
rests  on  a  rocky  foundation,  the  river-bluffs  rising  80  feet 
above  low-water  mark.  On  Capitol  Hill,  overlooking  the 
eity,  is  situated  the  State  capitol,  built  of  Tennessee 
granite,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  costliest  buildings 
in  the  D.  S.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  and  gas, 
has  6  public  school  buildings,  the  Vanderbilt  (named 
la  honor  of  Comelins  Vanderbilt  of  New  York,  who  non- 
tribnted  $700,000  to  its  establishment),  Fisk,  and  Nashville 
universities  (see  Nashville,  Umitersitt  ofj,  the  Mont- 
gomery Bell  Academy,  2  seminaries,  and  a  medical  col- 
lege and  hospital,  37  churches,  and  the  publishing-house  of 
the  K.  B.  Church,  South.    Six  railroads  connect  it  with  all 


points,  and  12  macadamised  turnpikes  enter  the  eity .  It  is 
the  chief  oommeroial  centre  and  wholesale  market  S.of  the 
Ohio  River.  It  re<juires  an  average  of  $5,000,000  to  handle 
the  cotton  crop  which  comer  into  it.  It  received  over  2000 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  in  1873,  which  was  doubled  in  1874, 
and  showed  a  greater  increase  in  1875,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  several  large  tobacco  warehouses.  The  dry  goods 
business  aggregates  $4,000,000  annually ;  the  liquor-trade 
alraut  the  same;  the  boot  and  shoe  interest  amounts  to 
$2,000,000  annually ;  while  the  grocery,  provision,  drug, 
furniture,  coal,  and  other  trades  show  an  actual  business  of 
over  $50,000,000  annually.  The  city  is  supplied  with  a  paid 
fire  department,  with  steam-engines,  an  electric  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  and  6  horse-oar  routes.  It  has  a  cotton-factory, 
7  saw  and  5  flouring  mills,  8  planing  and  sash  factories,  S 
cotton-seed  oil-mills,  2  tanneries,  4  furniture  and  4  carriage 
factories,  6  foundries  and  machine-shops,  2  daily  and  II 
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new*p»pen  of  all  kinda,  and  a  number  of  smaller  mann- 
faoturing  intereata.  Two  mineral  springii  (aulphnr  and 
chalybeate),  located  within  the  corporate  limits,  are  far- 
famed.  Pop.  25,8(li.  Albert  RoBKim,  Ed.  "  Akebican." 

Naahville,  Battle  of.    The  Battle  op  FBANKLnr 

(which  aee)  waa  not  ended  until  10  p.  h.  of  Nov.  30,  1S64, 
but  during  that  night  Gen.  Schofield  withdrew,  and  by 
noon  of  Deo.  1  occupied  the  heights  surrounding  Naahville, 
which  place  woa  now  strongly  fortified.  Hood'a  advance 
appeared  before  Naahville  by  noon  of  the  2d,  and  by  the 
morning  of  the  4th  he  had  eatabliahed  hia  linea  in  front. 
By  thia  time,  however,  the  command  of  A.  J.  Smith  had 
arrived  fVom'  Misaouri,  and  Steedman  with  5000  men  and 
Morgan'a  diviaion  from  Chattanooga,  which,  with  eonva- 
loacentfl  and  one-year  reoruita,  raiaed  the  effective  force 
of  Thomaa  to  nearly  that  of  Hood;  leaving  the  latter, 
however,  rtill  superior  in  cavalry,  Thomas  having  been 
atripped  to  ontnt  Gen.  Sherman's  column.  Impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  having  an  effective  cavalry  force, 
Thomas  used  every  exertion  to  remount  his  troops,  and 
would  have  been  ready  to  commence  an  offensive  move- 
ment at  an  earlier  day  bat  for  a  storm  of  «leet  on  the  night 
of  Dec.  8,  by  which  the  armies  were  icebound  until  the  11th, 
when,  the  weather  moderating  and  Thomas  being  ready,  a 
plan  of  attack  for  the  next  morning,  weather  permitting, 
waa  agreed  upon  that  night.  A  denae  fog  prevailed  in  the 
morning  (15tn),  but  soon  lifted  safflciently  to  permit  the 
movement  of  the  troops  to  the  poaitions  aaaigned  them, 
and  the  original  plan  of  operations  for  the  day,  with  but 
slight  change,  waa  suecesafully  carried  out,  resulting  in 
driving  the  army  of  Gen.  Hood  oat  of  its  original  line  of 
works,  and  back  to  a  poaition  along  the  baae  of  Harpeth 
Hills,  and  the  capture  of  16  piecea  of  artillery  and  1200 
priaonera.  Hia  loaa  in  killed  and  wounded  waa  alao  heavy, 
while  Thomas  suffered  but  little.  The  battle  waa  resumed 
by  Thomas  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  continued  un- 
til the  Confederate  lines  were  hopelessly  broken  and  the 
shattered  army  waa  in  full  retreat,  cloaely  followed  by  the 
victors  until  dark.  During  the  two  days'  operationa  4462 
priaonera  were  taken,  63  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  small- 
arms.  The  pursuit  was  continued  next  day,  and  until  the 
27th,  when  tne  remnant  of  Hood's  army  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Tennessee,  after  which  purauit  waa  abandoned  by 
the  main  army,  though  Col.  Palmer,  with  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, starting  from  Decatur,  overtook  the  flying  army  and 
destroyed  over  300  wagona,  78  pontoon-boata,  and  500  mnlea. 
The  results  of  thia  campaign,  extending  from  Sept.  7, 1864, 
to  Jan.  20,  1885,  were  13,189  captured  Confederate  priaon- 
ers,  72  pieces  of  artillery  in  good  condition,  2000  deserters. 
The  estimated  loaa  of  Thomaa  waa  10,000  in  all.  Hood 
escaped  with  a  mere  wreck  of  hia  army,  and  at  his  own 
requeat  waa  relieved  from  command  Jan.  23,  1865. 

Nashville,  VBivenity  of.  The  University  of  Nash- 
ville dates  its  origin  more  than  ten  years  anterior  to  the 
birth  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  1785  it  waa  founded, 
incorporated,  and  endowed  under  the  name  of  the  David- 
son Academy.  The  same  institution,  ander  one  name  and 
another,  has  shared  the  vicissitudea  and  fortunes  of  the 
feeble  settlement,  the  rising  city,  and  the  growing  State 
even  to  the  present  day.  As  it  now  approaches  the  close 
of  the  firat  century  of  ita  hiatory,  its  friends  may  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction  the  benefits  it  haa  widely  scattered 
over  the  land,  and  may  point  with  pride  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  thoae  who  have  gone  fortn  from  its  halls  to  the 
great  duties  of  life.  There  are  ten  schools  in  the  collegiate 
department.  Each  student  solecta  the  schools  which  he 
attends,  but  is  required  to  attend  at  least  three.  They  are 
the  sehoola  of  Latin ;  Greek ;  French  and  German  ;  English 
language  and  literature ;  mental  philosophy  and  political 
economy ;  pure  mathematics,  chemiatry,  and  natural  phlloa- 
ophy;  natural  history  and  geology;  agriculture;  engineer- 
ing; and  architecture.  The  Montgomery  Boll  Academy  is 
the  preparatory  school  of  the  university,  and  had  ita  origin 
in  the  benevolent  bequest  of  a  late  worthy  citiaen  of  Ten- 
nessee, whose  honored  name  it  bears.  It  is  largely  pat- 
ronised, and  annually  fumiahes  gratuitoua  inatruction  to  a 
number  of  students  of  the  State.  While  it  supplies  an  ex- 
cellent edaeation  to  the  business-man,  it  alao  qualifies  the 
student  for  the  studies  of  the  oollego  and  other  schools  of 
the  university.  The  medical  department  was  opened  in 
1850.     Unprecedented  success  gave  it  in  1861  the  second 

{tosition  in  point  of  patronage  among  all  the  medical  col- 
eges  in  America,  and  a  position  second  to  none  in  appli- 
ances and  instruction,  uniformly  maintained  even  to  the 
present  date.  Ita  museam  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  V.  S., 
and  contains  models  of  incalculable  naefulneaa  not  found 
elsewhere.  This  department  was  never  better  prepared 
than  at  present  for  giving  a  thorough  course  of  medical 
instruction.  The  number  of  atudents  annually  in  attend- 
ance Taries  fi-om  400  to  600.    The  expenses,  inolading 


tuition,  board,  famished  rooms,  etc.,  are  from  $165  to 
$180  per  somi-annual  session  in  the  collegiate  department. 
The  tickets  to  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  d«- 

Sartment,  $50.  The  annual  session  opens  on  the  first 
[onday  in  September,  and  the  eocond  term  of  the  session 
commences  on  the  last  Monday  in  Jannary  of  each  year. 
The  buildings,  situated  on  an  elevated  campus  of  sixteen 
acres,  1  mile  from  the  public  square,  consist  of  a  large 
stone  edifice,  containing  lecture,  recitation,  and  society 
rooms,  libraries,  and  officea ;  an  inipoaing  brick  building 
three  atories  high,  in  which  the  atudents  are  qnartered ;  a 
large  building  for  the  accommodation  of  profeasora  and 
familiea;  an  edifice  appropriated  to  the  medical  college, 
with  lecture-rooms,  museum,  etc.  [Since  the  foregoing  waa 
written  the  chancellor,  Gon.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  faculty, 
have  resigned,  and  the  buildings  of  the  literary  department, 
with  the  funds,  increased  by  a  Peabody  donation,  are  de- 
voted to  normal  inatruction.] 

Na'smyth  (Jakes),  b.  at  Edinbargh  Ang.  19,  1808; 
was  educated  at  the  School  of  Arts  and  the  Edinbnrgh 
University;  removed  to  London,  and  in  1834  to  Man- 
eheator,  where  he  became  a  aucoesaful  machine  eonstmctor 
and  inventor.  The  ateam -hammer,  ateam  pile-driver,  im- 
proved forme  of  ordnance,  etc.  are  among  his  inventiona. 
He  alao  acquired  fame  aa  a  practical  aatronomer,  giving 
apecial  attention  to  selenography,  in  which  he  employs 
telescopes  and  other  instruments  of  his  own  constmetion. 

TTa'so,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina,  8.  of  Caps 
Orlando,  and  very  near  the  Mediterranean.  The  rivet 
from  which  this  town  is  named  flows  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  near  Cape  Orlando,  at  a  point  called  San  Gregorio, 
and  here  vessels  often  seek  abetter  during  tempests.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  coasters  trading  in  nuts  and  cocoons, 
and  a  fine  harbor  might  be  constructed  hero  at  small  ex- 
pense and  to  the  great  advantage  of  navigation  in  these 
waters.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  contains  some. churches 
interesting  for  their  architecture.  In  1823  it  was  severely 
injured  by  an  earthquake.  The  Maria  Santissima,  a  very 
old  sanctuary,  stands  on  the  raised  promontory  of  Cape 
Orlando.    Pop.  8172. 

Na'son  (Elias),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Wrcntham,  Mass.,  .Apr. 
21,  1811 :  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1835  ;  gave 
mooh  attention  to  the  languages,  music,  and  botany  ;  was 
for  a  time  teacher  and  editor  in  Georgia,  and  in  1840-49 
an  instructor  in  Newburyport.  Mass. :  haa  held  Congre- 
gational paatoratea  in  Maasachusetts  and  New  Hampshire; 
author  of  Ltva  of  Sir  C.  H.  Frankland  (1868).  Susanna 
Rowson  (1870),  Nathaniel  Howe  (I85I),  Charles  Sumner 
(1874),  and  Henry  Wilson ;  alao  of  a  Gattlleer  of  Mono- 
ehtueitt  (1874)  and  other  works. 

Nas'san,  formerly  an  independent  dnehy  of  Germany, 
but  aince  1866  forming  part  of  the  Pnisaian  province  of 
Hease-Nassau,  comprises  an  area  of  1800  square  miles, 
with  468,311  inhabitants.  The  country,  extending  along 
the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  the  Lahn,  and  traversed  S.  by 
the  Tannus  and  N.  by  the  Westerwald,  is  beautiful  and 
rich.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive  forests 
abounding  in  game,  and  contain  iron,  lead,  copper,  coal, 
marble,  and  building-atone.  The  valleys  produce  wheat, 
tobacco,  flax,  and  fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  the  choicest 
Rhenish  wines,  anch  as  Johannisbcrger,  Hochheimer,  RH- 
deabeimer,  and  Marcobrunner.  Aa  celebrated  as  ita  wines 
are  its  mineral  springs;  the  watering-places  which  are 
built  around  them,  such  aa  Wiesbaden,  Ema,  and  Setters, 
are  visited  by  people  iVom  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Bat  this 
land  was  ruled  by  one  of  the  most  narrow-minded  and 
stupid  of  familiea ;  and  its  history  from  1793  to  186S  is  a  fine 
bit  of  humor  now  that  its  blunders  and  calamities  are  past. 

Nassan,  town  of  New  Providence,  and  capital  of  the 
Bahaka  Islands  (which  see).  It  has  a  good  harbor,  is 
fortified  and  well  built,  and  celebrated  for  ita  salubrioos 
climate.     Pop.  about  9000. 

Nassan,  county  of  N.  E.  Florida.  Area,  400  sqaare 
miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  and  W. 
by  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  navigable 
St.  Mary's  River.  It  ia  heavily  timberod,  and  has  a  aoil 
of  varied  character,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  South.  The  oounty  is  traversed  by  the  Florida 
R.  R.     Cap.  Fernandina.     Pop.  4247. 

Nasaao,  post-v.  of  Rensselaer  eo.,  N.  T.,  in  a  township 
of  the  same  name.  The  townahjp  ia  diveraified  with  hills 
and  lakea,  is  traversed  by  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R., 
contains  several  villages,  and  has  considerable  mannfae- 
tnring  interesU.     Pop.  of  r.  348 :  of  tp.  2705. 

Nasser-ed-din,  shah  of  Persia,  b.  in  1820,  son  of  the 
late  monarch,  Mehemet  (or  Muhammad)  Shah,  by  Queen 
Velliat  of  the  Kadjar  tribe,  and  grandson  of  Abbas  Mirza ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  Sept.  10,  1848 ;  suppressed  several 
revolts  of  the  nomadic  tribes;  maintalnea  neutrality  dar- 
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ing  the  Crimean  war,  at  the  oloee  of  whieh  he  signed  a 
treaty  with  Rnsiia ;  waged  a  nominal  war  against  Eng- 
land in  ISiS,  which  was  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
18&7 ;  gave  his  support  to  the  passage  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
telegraph  through  nis  dominions  lit66 ;  visited  the  prinei- 
pal  countries  of  Europe  1873,  and  wrote  an  amusing  diary, 
which  has  heen  translated  by  J.  W.  Redhonse.  The  shah's 
desire  to  introduce  reforms  and  material  improvements 
into  his  kingdom  actuated  thin  visit,  and  was  exemplified 
by  the  Reuter  concession  (1873),  subsequently  annulled, 
and  by  the  fact  that  he  has  learned  f  rench  and  Turkish 
in  order  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  European  countries. 

ITas'slck,  or  Nashik,  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  on  the  Qodarery,  near  its  sources,  is 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Brahmanism,  and  contains 
numerous  temples,  generally  built  of  black  basalt,  and 
many  ecclesiastical  and  theological  institutions.  It  seems 
also  to  hare  been  a  prominent  Booddhist  place,  as  it  eon- 
tains  several  very  striking  Booddhist  monuments.  Pop, 
about  25,000. 

TTast  (Thomas),  b.  at  Landaa,  Bavarian  Palatinate,  Sept. 
27,  1810;  came  with  his  father  to  the  U.  S.  in  1816;  re- 
ceived only  six  months'  art-instruction  under  Theodor 
Kaufmann ;  began  when  fifteen  years  old  to  furnish  illns- 
tratioDS  for  papers ;  was  in  Europe  1860-61,  and  during 
the  war  began  his  long  series  of  powerful  and  effective 
political  caricatures,  most  of  which  have  appeared  in  Jfar- 
per't  Wtekly, 

Nastnr'tiniil  [Lat.,  "nose-twist,"  from  its  pungent 
quality],  a  genus  of  cruciferous  herbs,  mostly  aquatic,  con- 
taining many  species,  among  which  are  water-oress  and 
horseradish.  (See  Crkss  and  Horseradisd.)  Popularly, 
the  names  nasturtium  and  nasturtion  (often  abridged  to 
'sturtion)  are  given  to  Troprolitm  tuajut,  a  fine,  showy 
olimbing  herb,  a  native  of  Peru,  often  seen  in  gardens. 
Its  orange  flowers  are  used  in  salads,  and  its  pungent  buds 
and  fruit  are  pickled  and  incorrectly  called  capers. 

Nasna  (Storr),  a  genus  of  the  Ursidn  or  bear  family. 
The  coatls  or  coatimondis  are  closely  allied  to  the  raccoons 
of  the  U.  S.,  which  they  much  resemble  in  appearance  and 
habits.  They  have,  however,  longer  and  more  mobile 
mnsiles,  and  are  restricted  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. EowABD  C.  H.  Dat. 

Hatal'»  an  English  colony  on  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Afirica,  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  lat.  28° 
to  30°  3.,  and  bounded  S.  by  Kaffraria,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Umzimculu ;  N.  by  the  Tngela  River,  which 
divides  it  from  Zululand ;  and  W.  by  the  Qnattilamba  (or 
Drachenberg)  Mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween it  and  the  Orange  River  Free  State.  Area,  25,000 
square  miles.  Pop.  130,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  English, 
Dutch,  and  German  settlers,  and  120,000  aborigines,  be- 
longing to  the  Zulu  tribe,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  docile 
of  the  Kaffir  races.  The  surface  rises  from  the  low  coast- 
land,  where  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  are  grown,  through  ter- 
races where  the  common  European  cereals  and  fruits  are 
oultivated,  into  an  elevated  table-land  at  the  foot  of  the 
Quattilambo,  where  excellent  pastures  are  found.  Sugar 
is  the  chief  product.  Elephants,  hippopotami,  lions,  leop- 
ards, crocodiles,  and  poisonous  serpents  are  frequent  in 
the  jungles  of  the  low  coast-land.  Cap.  Pietermaritx- 
burg. 


Natal,  or  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  town  of  Braiil, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  ttrande  do  Norte,  on  the 
Potengi.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  whose  entrance,  however, 
is  impeded  by  a  sandbar,  and  has  10,000  inhabitants. 

Natato'res  [Lat.  "swimmers"],  an  artificial  combi- 
nation of  birds,  agreeing  only — and  but  partially  even  in 
this  respect — inking  adapted  for  swimming.  It  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  an  order  or  sub-class,  but  is  now  dis- 
carded by  the  best  authorities.  The  group  is  characterised 
by  having  the  upper  part  of  the  "cms  "  (tibia  and  fibula) 
enclosed  within  the  skin  of  the  trunk,  and  by  having  the 
feet  generally  webbed  (the  toee  connected  together  by  mem- 
brane as  far  as  the  claws).  In  addition  to  (he  above  cha- 
racters, the  legs  are  placed  oomparatively  far  backward,  and 
are  usually  short ;  the  hind  toe  is  occasionally  altogether 
wanting ;  the  plumage  is  thick  and  well  supplied  with  oil 
from  the  gland  on  the  rump.  The  Katatores  of  Illiger 
(a.  d.  1811),  thus  characterised,  correspond  to  the  "pal- 
mated  birds"  or  "swimmers,"  the  third  division  of  Wil- 
loughby's  (1878)  water-birds,  to  the  Xnseres  of  Linnaeus, 
and  to  the  Palmipedes  of  Latham  and  Cuvier.  The  term 
Natatores  is  sometimes  rendered  into  English  literally  as 
"  the  swimmers ;"  otherwise  the  group  is  known  as  "  the 
water-birds."  But,  admirably  fitted  as  the  Natatores  are 
for  an  aquatic  life,  there  are  some  members  of  the  group 
whieh  hare  so  far  diverged  from  the  typical  habit  as  seU 
dom  to  approach  the  water,  and  many  sea-fowl  do  little 
more  than  obtain  their  prey  from  that  element  by  darting 
down  on  it  from  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
typical  forms  live  almost  altogether  on  the  water,  some 
flying  badly,  or  altogether  unable  to  fly,  by  reason  of  the 
shortness  or  rudimentary  condition  of  their  wings,  and  only 
visiting  the  land  for  temporary  rest  or  breeding.  We  thus 
find  in  it  illustrations  of  extremes  of  habit  and  of  struc- 
ture— penguins,  with  wings  reduced  to  almost  fin-like 
appendages,  associated  with  the  longest-winged,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  enduring,  the  most  graceful,  and  the 
swiftest  of  flyers,  such  as  we  find  amongst  the  frigate- 
birds,  the  albatrosses,  and  the  terns.  So  also  some  species 
are  carnivorous,  disdaining  neither  fish,  insect,  nor  car- 
rion, whilst  others  are  almost  exclusively  herbivorous;  and 
whilst  some  carry  food  to  their  helpless  young  {Altrieet), 
the  young  of  others  {PrKcocei)  are  enabled  to  seek  their 
own  food  almost  as  soon  as  hatched.  So  important  has 
this  lost  distinction  seemed  that  some  former  authorities 
raised  the  question  whether,  after  all,  the  group  as  a  whole 
was  as  natural  as  it  seemed,  and  whether  it  did  not  really 
contain  the  elements  of  two  sub-classes. 

The  Natatores,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  habits, 
are  found  abundantly  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  species  have  very  extended  ranges;  thus  the 
common  skua  {Letlrii  calarracte;  Linn.)  of  Iceland  and 
Arctic  Europe  has  been  met  with  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  {MacGillirrai/.)  Numerous 
as  the  water-fowl  are  in  individuals,  there  are,  according 
to  Q.  R.  Gray,  only  about  AOO  species,  and  they  constitute 
less  than  one-eighteenth  of  known  birds. 

The  Natatores  have  been  variously  subdivided  into  so- 
called  orders  and  families.  We  give  below  a  tabic  of  the 
orders  of  this  sub-class,  taken  from  the  Sygtemntic  Renew 
of  the  CInn  of  Bird;  by  Prof.  Lilljeborg  of  Upsala,  as 
translated  in  the  SmUlitoniatt  Report  for  1865,  and  we 
have  added  In  brackets  the  names  of  the  "  families "  of 
Cuvier  that  correspond  to  these  "orders:" 


Table  of  Ordebs  op  the  Sub-class  Natatobes  (Illiger). 
firae  or  absent. 


^short ;  legs  posterior .Pyoopodes  [  =  Fam.  Bnuhgpteru,  Our.] 


1 

/ 

1 

\ 


without  lamelUe. 


Wings 


Section  L  SiMPUciBoarBBS.    / 
Ulnd  toe  . 


long;  extending  beyond) 

base  of  tall ;  legs  at  cen-  ^  .LoiiatPBtnf E8  [  —  Fam.  Ltufifoatu,  Cur.] 

tre  of  equilibrium.  ) 

connected   by   membrane't 

with  inner  toe,  and  nearly  )■ aiBOAHOPODD  [  =  Fam.  mipvkMli,  Cur.] 

on  a  level  with  others.       ) 


lamellate. 
Section  XL  LAiiELLtBosTBES ~ ~ Lamellibostbes  [  =  Fam.  LanuUintlnt,  Cur.] 


Lil^eborg  sobdirides  the  above  four  "orders"  into  ten 
"  families."    Later  authorities  admit  foqrteen,  ris. : 

Ptootodu: 
Fam.  1.  AptenodytMa  (=i=  aphentaelda)-Pengulna. 
2.  Aldda. Auka 

5.  Colrmbtdse Loons. 

4.  Fodiciplds- Grebe*. 

Lo»oiP«lim» : 

6.  ProcellaridK Petrels  and  albatroes. 

6.  Larlda. - —Gulls  and  tern*. 


Stboahopodes: 

7.  Sullda- Oannets. 

8.  Felicanlds „ „ Pelicans. 

9.  Pelicanidie. Pellcana 

10.  FhaUcracorocldc „ Cormorants. 

11.  PIotldK Darters. 

IS.  Tachypetldte Frigate-biids. 

13.  Phathontldie .Tropic-bird*. 

LAMBUiIBOeTBES :  ,      . 

1*.  A  ■«««<■<«« „...„..„. .Swans,  geeee,  ducka, 
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KATCHEZ-NATION, 


Prof.  Ilaxle;  hu  proposed  a  elurifioation  of  bird) 
founded  upon  certun  OBteologiclU  chuvotsn.  In  his  *j*- 
tem  the  Natatom  are  broken  ap  into  four  groups  ranged 
under  ten  primary  diviaionB.  The  Ceoomorpha  (ineladins 
the  Aleidee,  Colymbidn,  Podicipidn,  Prooellariida!,  and 
Laridte);  and  (2)  Spheniaoomorpbae  (including  Aptenody- 
tidn)  are  grouped,  with  others,  under  the  name  Schisog- 
nathae;  and  (3)  the  Cbenomorphae  (=AnatidaB)  and  (4) 
Dysporomorphae  (—Steganopodes)  areoombined  with  many 
others,  as  Desmognathae ;  toe  Amphimorphte  (=  Phaeni- 
oopteridae)  are  interposed  between  the  Chenomorphas  and 
Pelagomorphas  (herons,  etc.).  Edward  C.  H.  Bay. 

Natch'ez  [properly  Natehes],  a  tribe  of  Indiana  of  the 
Huazteoo-Haya  family,  found  by  Spanish  explorers  in  1560, 
and  by  La  Salle  in  1S83,  occupying  a  traot  E.  of  the  Mis- 
siaaippi  embraoing  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  flrst  settled  by  Iberville.  Their  enstoms, 
language,  and  religion  differed  radically  from  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Choctaws,  but  were  akin  to  those  of  the  Tensas, 
Natchitoches,  Waahitas,  and  Caddoes.  They  worshipped 
the  sun,  giving  the  name  of  "  great  sun  "  to  their  principal 
chief,  whose  office  was  hereditary  in  the  female  line,  con- 
structed mounds,  and  had  a  large  temple  where  a  sacred 
Are  was  always  maintained.  The  Natches  possessed  a  civ- 
ilisation seemingly  far  in  advance  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
which  they  derived,  like  the  Peruvians,  from  mythical  pro- 
genitors. They  were  noted  for  licentious  customs,  but  were 
brave  and  generally  friendly  to  the  French,  although  Bien- 
ville came  into  momentary  collision  with  them  in  1716,  and 
again  in  1722.  The  tyranny  of  Chopart,  governor  of  Fort 
Natchei,  occasioned  a  massacre  of  the  French  Nov.  28, 
1729,  from  which  few  escaped.  This  treachery  was  aveng- 
ed by  the  French,  who,  during  the  two  following  years, 
availing  themselves  of  an  allianee  with  the  Choctaws, 
killed  a  large  part  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  sold  above 
400  prisoners,  inolading  the  "  great  sun  "  and  his  family, 
into  slavery  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  drove  the  remnant  to 
the  borders  of  Texas.  Since  that  period  they  have  resided 
with  the  ChiokasaWB  and  Muskogees,  and  still  number  300 
souls,  retaining  their  language  and  governed  by  a  "  great 
sun."  The  famous  account  of  the  Natchei  given  by  Cha- 
teaubriand is  grossly  ineorreot.  Porter  0.  Bliss. 

Natch'ez,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Adams  eo.,  Mies.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  lat  31°  34'  N.,  Ion.  91° 
25'  W.,  contains  excellent  schools,  several  fine  churches, 
a  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a  Masonic  tem- 

?le,  an  Odd  Fellows'  hall  and  several  lodges  of  each  order, 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  3  orphan  asylums,  2  banks, 

1  steam  saw  and  planing  mill,  a  cotton-seed  oil-factory,  2 
steam-ginneries  and  grist-mills,  an  efficient  steam  and 
hand  fire  department,  and  stores  and  mechanical  shops. 
Principal  business,  handling  cotton.     Pop.  S057. 

Paul  A.  Botts,  Ed.  "Dekoorat  and  Couriir." 
Natchitoch'es,  a  tribe  of  Indians  kindred  to  the  Cad- 
does, the  Washitas,  and  Cimichis,  and  probably  belonging, 
like  the  Natchez,  to  the  Huaxteoo-UTaya  family.  They 
formerly  lived  on  Red  River,  La.,  having  a  fortified  town 
on  an  island,  but  being  dislodged  by  the  fugitive  Natchei 
in  1731,  they  united  with  the  Caddoes,  among  whom  a  small 
remnant  still  exists.  They  worshipped  the  sun,  maintained 
sacred  fire  in  their  principal  temple,  manufactured  salt,  and 
were  friendly  to  toe  French,  with  whom  they  had  com- 
mercial relations. 

Natehitochea,  parish  of  N.  W.  Central  Louisiana, 
traversed  by  Red  River,  and  bounded  E.  by  Bayou  Saline 
and  Le  Rigolet  de  Bon  Dicu.  Area,  1250  square  miles.  It 
is  level  and  fertile.  Live-stock,  oom,  and  ootton  are  ex- 
tensively produced.     Cap.  Natchitoches.    Pop.  18,265. 

Natchitochei,  city,  cap.  of  Natchitoches  parish.  La., 

about  45U  miles  N.  W.  of  New  Orleans,  has  a  high  school 
and  a  good  system  of  public  education,  4  churches,  2  wagon, 
cart,  and  plough  manufactories,  2  tinware  establishments, 

2  convents,  2  newspapers,  the  U.  S.  land-office  for  the 
northern  district  of  Louisiana,  a  fine  cathedral,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  large  quantities  of  cotton, 
com,  molasses,  rice,  and  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
sold  here  each  winter.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  city  trustees,  elected  every  two  years.  It  has  a  large 
trade  with  Texas,  distant  about  25  miles.     P.  1401. 

J.  H.  Com  ROVE,  Ed.  "  People's  Visdicator." 
Natic'idse  [from  the  proper  name,  Natira],  a  family  of 
the  class  of  gasteropoda  and  order  of  Peotinibranchiates, 
distinguished  at  flrst  sight  by  the  large  foot  in  which  the 
shell  is  more  or  less  immersed,  at  least  in  crawling.  The 
visceral  sac  is  curled  in  a  more  or  less  depressed  helix ;  the 
mantle  is.  small;  the  head  more  or  less  produced  in  an 
elongated  and  retractile  muzzle ;  the  tentacles  are  united 
by  a  transverse  membrane ;  the  eyes  situated  on  peduncles 


immarsad  att  tha  oator  base  of  the  tentacles ;  the  radula.  or 
Ungual  ribbon  has  the  teeth  in  seven  longitudinal  rows ; 
the  median  is  wide,  has  a  distinct  basal  lamina,  and  is 
armed  with  three  primary  denticles ;  the  inner  lateral  is 
oblique,  more  or  less  transverse,  produced  toward  the  me- 
dian tooth,  and  armed  with  one  strong  denticle  and  mora 
or  less  numerous  smaller  ones  on  each  side ;  the  external 
lateral  an  olaw-like,  the  inner  bifid  at  the  extremity,  the 
outer  simple;  the  foot  is  very  large,  but  variable  in  size, 
greatly  developed  in  front,  and  there  provided  with  a  fold 
or  veil  which  is  reflected  apon  the  head,  and  eoneeols  in 
part  the  tentacles  as  well  as  the  eyes.  The  shall  is  oval, 
and  more  or  less  obliquely  depressed,  and  has  an  ovate 
aperture,  which  is  entire  in  front  and  pointed  behind.  The 
operculum  is  sub-spiral,  but  varies  in  textnre  and  develop- 
ment, it  being  in  some  homy  and  in  others  oaloareoas ;  in 
those  in  which  the  animal  is  only  partially  retractile  it  is 
quite  minute.  The  family  is  an  extensive  one,  embracing 
numerous  species  diffused  throughout  all  seas.  The  follow- 
ing genera  are  now  generally  reoogniied :  JTad'eo,  Smrinatia, 
Ifeiicrita,  Potinieet,  Mtimmilla,  Cemina,  Amamra,  Awtau- 
ropiit,  Natieina,  and  Sigaretu$.  Most  of  these  are  repre- 
sented by  species  on  the  American  coast.  The  animals  are 
carnivorous,  and  indeed  quite  voracious,  feeding  upon  dead 
fish  as  well  as  upon  other  moUusks,  especially  the  small 
bivalve  forms.  With  the  teeth  of  the  lingual  ribbon  they 
are  enabled  to  perforate  shells,  and  in  great  part  make  the 
small  round  boles  often  seen  in  those  picked  up  on  the 
beach ;  they  burrow  in  the  sand,  and  almost  conceal  them- 
selves therein.  Some,  at  least,  make  a  very  singular  nest ; 
it  is  composed  of  sand,  has  the  form  of  the  old-fashioned 
lamp-shade  or  a  broad  bowl,  and  is  quite  thin;  this  is 
filled  with  small  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  an  egg  with  its 
embryo  shell.  The  nest  of  one  species  thus  characterized 
was  regarded  by  some  old  naturalists  as  a  peculiar  coral 
animal,  and  named  Flnitra  arenota,  etc.  Tbeo.  Oill. 

Na'tick,  post-r.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany  R.  R.,  12  miles  from  Boston,  has  good  graded 
sohoola,  8  churches,  1  public  library  of  10,000  vols.,  2  banks, 
water  and  gas  works,  1  weekly  newspaper,  manufactories 
of  hats,  boxes,  and  carriages.  Business,  shoe  manufac- 
turing.   Pop.  6404.  Hekakwat  A  Hatitrw, 

Eds.  akd  Props.  "Natick  Bclletw." 

Natlck,  post-v.  of  Warwick  tp.,  Kent  oo.,  R.  I.,  on 
Pawtuxet  River  and  on  the  Hartford  Providence  and 
Fishkill  R.  R.,  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Providence.  It  has  im- 
portant manufactures. 

Na'Uon  [Lat.  natio,  Arom  nahu,  "  bom  "],  a  term  used 
in  two  senses,  though  invariably  applied  to  a  people  or  a 
maximum  body  of  men.  In  one  sense,  the  political,  it  is 
used  to  designate  an  autonomy— that  is  to  say,  the  citiiens 
of  a  state  or  states  united  under  one  head,  subject  to  one 
government,  bound  to  oliey  the  same  laws.  In  the  second, 
or  ethnological  sense,  it  means  a  people  of  one  blood,  one 
language,  and  having  the  same  manners  and  customs.  In 
some  cases  the  word  comprises  these  two  meanings ;  thus, 
Italy  is  a  nation  both  politically  and  ethnologically.  But 
it  more  often  happens  that  various  races,  though  united 
under  one  government,  and  thus  formed  into  one  political 
nation,  are,  in  truth,  of  different  nationalities.  Of  this 
Russia,  Austria,  and,  in  a  less  degree.  Great  Britain,  are 
examples.  Ambitious  rulers  and  statesmen,  desirous  of 
aggrandizing  their  goremment,  have  at  all  times  striven  to 
form  the  political  nation,  without  respect  for  differences 
of  race  or  language ;  while  patriots,  as  distinct  from  states- 
men, have  sought  to  preserve  as  a  nation  those  of  one  blood 
and  speech,  and  thus  to  combine  political  and  ethnologi- 
cal ties.  Poles,  Georgians,  and  Hungarians  have  rebelled 
against  their  Russian  and  Austrian  conquerors  not  merely 
to  resist  oppression,  but  from  a  passionate  desire  to  keep 
their  nationality  intact. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  ease  of  anolent  Rome,  and 
in  that  of  modern  America  and  Great  Britain,  oonqnered 
races  and  emigrants  have  with  few  exceptions  adapted 
themselves  to  the  new  nationality,  and  felt  a  certain  pride 
in  becoming  a  part  of  it.  The  tiUe  of  "  Roman  eitisen  " 
was  esteemed  by  aliens  and  by  vanquished  raoes.  Irish 
and  German  emigrants  after  a  time  call  themselves  Amer- 
icans, and  in  fact  do  become  so.  The  outgoers  from  old 
Rome,  as  those  of  to-day  from  America  and  England,  held 
fast  to  their  own  nationality ;  thus,  Canadian  and  Anstra- 
lian  colonists  and  their  descendants  call  themselves  Eng- 
lish, though  they  ihay  never  have  seen  the  mother-country. 
The  strongest  modem  illustrations  of  transition  from  the 
ethnological  to  the  political  view  of  a  nation  may  be  seen 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  both  of  which  oonntriei 
peoples  of  a  different  stock,  as  the  Scotch  and  the  Alsa- 
tians, pride  or  have  prided  themselves  on  their  naUon  as  a 
government.  The  ethnological  view  being  essentially  sen- 
timental, and  the  political  practical,  it  follows  that  the 
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latter  is  most  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  spirit  of  the  a^e  and 
with  great  ideas,  which  can  be  fullj  developed  onlj  by 
great  nations.  Jaket  TlVCKSY. 

National  Banks.    See  Bakks,  by  James  S.  Oibboxs. 

National  Debt.    See  Debt,  Natiokai,. 

National  Guard  [Fr.  garde  nationale],  a  Icind  of  mili- 
tia in  France,  mostly  recruited  from  the  bourgeois  olasi, 
and  representing  the  burgher  interests.  In  some  of  ths 
French  towns  the  national  guards  had  long  been  known, 
but  they  were  first  organized  in  Paris  in  1789  by  the  revo- 
lutionary Committee  of  Safety.  There  were  48,000  in  Paris, 
300,000  in  France,  and  the  whole  were  under  La  Fayette 
and  carried  the  tricolor  flag.  In  1795  they  were  defeated 
and  broken  up  by  Napoleon,  were  reorganized  by  him  in 
1S14,  dissolved  by  Charles  X.  in  1827,  again  reorganized 
in  1830,  and  again  in  1831.  They  fell  away  from  Louis 
Philippe  in  1848,  were  remodelled  in  1852,  served  against 
the  Qermans  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  in  the  latter  year 
a  part  of  them  took  a  share  in  the  Communist  struggle. 
In  some  other  European  countries  and  in  some  of  the  U.  S. 
there  are  militia  organizations  called  national  guards. 

National  Military  Homes.    See  Soldiers'  Hoxbs. 

National  Parks,  portions  of  the  public  lands  reserved 
from  sale  and  settlement  on  account  of  their  interesting 
nataral  features,  in  order  that  they  may  be  maintained  as 

Elaoes  of  pnhlie  resort  for  ever.  Only  two  national  parks 
are  ever  been  made  in  this  country  by  authority  of  the 
general  government — viz.  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  former  was  granted  to 
the  State  of  California  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.  8.  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  beeame  a  law  June  30,  1864,  and  the  tract  was  the 
"  cleft  "  or  gorge  in  the  Rranite  Peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  in  the  county  of  Mariposa,  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  Merced  River,  and  known  as  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
with  an  estimated  length  of  IS  miles,  and  a  width  of  1 
mile  from  the  main  edge  of  the  precipice  on  both  sides. 
The  traot  was  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  for 
their  use,  resort,  and  recreation,  and  declared  inalienable 
for  all  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree 
Grove,  eomprising  an  area  not  to  exceed  four  sections,  was 
set  apart  under  like  legislation.  These  tracts  have  been 
surveyed  and  mapped  with  great  care  by  State  authority. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  loaated  in  the  extreme 
N.  W.  oomer  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  It  is  65  miles 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  55  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W., 
comprising  an  area  of  3575  square  miles.  This  tract  was 
withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the 
laws  of  the  U.  S.  by  an  act  of  the  42d  Congress,  and  dedi- 
cated and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure-ground 
for  the  benefit  and  cqjoyment  of  the  people.  This  act  be- 
eame a  law  by  the  approval  of  the  President  Mar.  1,  1872. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  law  was  the  protection  of  the 
wonderful  curiosities  from  injury  or  spoliation,  and  their 
retention  in  their  natural  condition.  It  is  probable  that 
no  other  area  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  globe  contains  so 
many  objects  of  wonder,  as  hot  springs,  geysers,  water- 
falls, caiions,  ete.  The  natural  scenery  is  unique,  and  will 
remain  so  for  all  time.  There  are  more  hot  springs  and 
geysers  in  this  area  than  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  world 
besides.  F.  V.  Haydbm. 

Natolia.    See  Anatolia. 

Natonia«  tp.  of  Sacramento  oo.,  Cal.    Pop.  523. 

Na'trolite  [from  natron,  "soda,"  and  Gr.  Xitat, 
"stone"],  a  mineral  belonging  to  the  xeolitio  section  of 
hydrous  silioates,  and  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda,  with  9.5  per  cent,  of  water.  It  occurs  generally  in 
slender  crystals  assignable  to  the  trimetrio  system,  also 
frequently  in  radiated  fibrous  masses.  It  is  met  with  most 
commonly  in  volcanic  rocks,  but  oooasionally  also  in  gran- 
ite and  gneiss.  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  Copper  Falls,  L.  S., 
and  loealities  in  Nova  Ssotia  hare  yielded  fine  speci- 
mens. Edtard  C.  U.  Dat. 

Natron.    See  Soda. 

Natro'na,  post-v.  of  Harrison  tp.,  Allegheny  oo.,  Pa., 
on  the  Allegheny  River,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  (W.  division),  has  manufac- 
tures of  soda  and  other  chemicals. 

Nat'teqack,  the  Epidnlea  ealamita,  a  toad-like  ba- 
trachian  of  Europe,  abundant  in  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  It  resembles  the  common  toad  in  appearance, 
but  does  not  bop.  Its  progression  is  by  running.  It  fre- 
quents dry  places  near  the  sea.  It  is  seven  inches  long, 
and  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

Natn'na  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
China  Sea,  between  Borneo  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
Area,  600  square  miles.  Pop.  1300.  They  are  high  and 
moontainous,  and  produce  rice,  maiie,  sago,  and  oocoa- 


nnts.     Fishing  is  the  chief  ooeupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Nat'nral.  In  music,  the  regular  notes  of  the  scale  when 
nnafiected  by  sharps  or  flats  (as  in  the  key  of  C  major)  are 
said  to  be  natural,  or  in  their  original  and  ordinary  condi- 
tion. And  when  any  note  has  been  modified  by  the  use  of 
a  $  or  |>  (whether  placed  at  the  clef  or  occurring  as  an  ac- 
cidental), such  alteration  may  be  revoked  by  prefixing  to 
the  note  the  sign  H  This  sign  is  called  a  "  natural,"  be- 
cause it  restores  to  the  altered  note  its  original  character. 
The  natural  is  a  modifying  sign  of  later  date  than  the 
sharp  or  flat.  In  many  compositions  of  the  old  English 
school  the  sharp  is  used  to  contradict  a  previous  flat,  and 
a  flat  to  contradict  a  sharp,  though  this  involved  a  tech- 
nical error  which  was  nnavoidable  at  the  time,  but  is  now 
obviated  by  the  use  of  a  distinct  sign  to  indicate  the  nat- 
ural. The  natural  is  also  of  service  in  cases  where  a 
change  of  key  takes  place,  as  at  the  opening  of  a  second 
or  third  movement,  where  such  sharps  or  flats  in  the  sig- 
nature as  are  no  longer  needed  are  revoked  by  the  substi- 
tution of  as  many  naturals.  Double  sharps  or  double  flats 
are  restored  to  simple  sharps  or  flats  by  the  signs  Qf,  or  !^ 
In  figured  bass  the  sign  $  without  a  figure  always  means  a 
natural  third, — Natural  modulatloH  is  that  which  is  confined 
to  digresrions  into  such  keys  as  are  nearly  related  to  the 
tonic,  and  is  marked  by  an  easy,  fluent,  and  intelligible 
coarse  of  thought,  with  an  avoidance  of  abrupt  and  for- 
eign harmonies.  William  Stauntor. 

Natnral  Bridge.  (1)  In  Walker  qo.,  Ala.,  is  an  arch  in 
the  sub-Carboniferous  conglomerate  stone,  here  so  strati- 
fied as  to  resemble  artificial  masonry.  It  has  a  span  of 
120  feet  and  is  70  feet  high.  There  is  a  smaller  arch  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  region.  (2)  In 
Trinity  co.,  Cal.,  a  small  creek  runs  for  3000  feet  through 
an  arch  of  80  feet  span  and  20  feet  in  height.  The  bed  of 
the  stream  is  170  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bridge.  (3,  4) 
In  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.,  the  Lost  River  flows  under  two  arches 
of  sandstone  30  feet  apart.  The  stream  is  80  feet  wide,  and 
the  bridges  each  measure  about  12  feet  from  side  to  side. 
(5, 6)  The  Coyote  Creek  in  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.,  10  miles  N. 
from  Sonora,  fiows  under  two  natural  bridges.  The  larger 
one  is  285  feet  from  side  to  side,  but  of  small  span.  The 
top  of  the  arch  is  30  feet  above  the  cavity,  and  66  feet 
above  the  water.  The  other  bridge  is  of  about  the  same 
dimensions,  and  is  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream.  (7) 
A  bridge  in  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  has  a  span  of  70  feet  and 
is  133  feet  high.  (8)  In  Adams,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  the 
Hudson  Brook  flows  for  30  rods  under  an  arch  of  white 
marble.  The  cavity  is  from  30  to  60  feet  deep  and  15  feet 
wide.  (9)  At  the  village  of  Natural  Bridge,  in  Jefferson 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  the  Indian  Kirer  flows  through  passages  under 
the  surface-rock  of  coarse  white  sandstone.  (10)  The  most 
famous  of  all  in  the  U.  S.  is  that  in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va., 
14  miles  from  Lexington.  Cedar  Creek  here  reaches  the 
lower  end  of  a  cailon  of  siliceous  limestone,  200  feet  deep. 
The  arch  is  60  feet  in  spring.  Its  crown  is  40  feet  thick. 
It  is  crosBod  by  a  public  road  240  feet  above  the  water. 

Natnral  Bridge,  post-v.  of  Wilna  tp.,  St  Lawrence 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Indian  River,  which  here  passes  under 
ground  through  passages  in  the  coarse  white  limestone. 
It  is  on  the  Black  River  and  St.  Lawrenoe  R.  R.  (wooden 
track),  and  has  an  important  lumber-trade.  Many  rare 
minerals  are  found  here.  Joseph  Bonaparte  once  resided 
here. 

Natural  Bridge,  post-tp.  of  Rockbridge  oo.,  Va. 
Pop.  2792.  Here  is  the  famous  Natural  Bridge,  under 
which  flows  Cedar  Creek.  It  is  about  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Lexington. 

Nat'nral  His'tory  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  in 
different  senses  at  different  times  and  by  different  persons. 
(1)  Formerly  it  was  extended  to  embrace  the  consideration 
of  all  the  objects,  as  well  as  the  phenomena,  of  nature, 
and  hence,  in  addition  to  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany, 
embraced  chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy ;  and  protests 
were  mode  by  physicists  at  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  term 
to  its  present  more  generally  accepted  sense.  (2)  It  is  now, 
however,  limited  to  the  history  of  the  natural  objects  known 
nnder  the  names  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  in  their 
normal  conditions.  (3)  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  still 
further  restrict  it  to  zoology,  for  which  it  is  frequently 
used  in  eonversation,  and  oooasionally  in  popular  litera- 
ture, as  an  interchangeable  term.  This  last  usage,  however, 
is  not  sanctioned  by  good  authority  or  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  the  word  zoology  being  all-sufiicient,  and  the 
common  name  being  necessary  for  that  branch  whose  ob- 
jects of  study  belong  to  the  three  kingdoms  in  question. 
Natural  history,  then,  properly  speaking,  is  the  history  of 
natural  objects — minerals,  plants,  and  animals — in  their 
various  normal  conditions,  and  has  been  divided  («.  g.  by 
Onrier)  into   General  and  Particular.     General  Jfatnral 
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HUtorjf,  in  this  aoeeptation  of  the  term,  embraeea  the  eon- 
sideration  of  all  objects  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
in  the  eoonom;  of  nature.  Particular  Natural  Hittory  is 
restricted  to  the  oonsideratton  of  special  forms  in  regard 
to  (1)  the  sensible  properties  of  the  entire  body  and  its 
parts  i  (2)  "  the  mutual  relatioos  of  those  parts,  the  motions 
which  they  produce,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo 
whilst  they  remain  united;"  (3)  "the  active  and  passive 
relations  of  this  body  with  every  other  body  in  the  uni- 
verao ;"  and  (4)  "  the  explanation  of  all  these  phenomena." 
The  objects  taken  cognisance  of  by  natural  history  fall 
naturally  into  two  great  groups:  (I)  the  Mineral  Empirt 
or  Mineral  Kingdom,  considered  under  the  head  of  MiK- 
BRALOQY ;  and  (2)  the  Organic  Empire,  discussed  under  the 
term  Bioix)or.  Biology  is  itself  subdivided  into  (a)  Bot- 
AKT,  which  treats  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  (6)  ZooLO- 
OT,  which  has  for  its  domain  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Nothing 
ean  be  predicated  respecting  characters  common  to  all  the 
bodies  which  belong  to  the  several  kingdoms  indicated 
which  does  not  more  properly  pertain  to  the  science  of 
somatology,  which  falls  within  the  sphere  of  the  physicist ; 
and  there  is  little  in  common  even  as  to  methods  of  study 
or  terminology.  Theodork  Oill. 

Nataraliza'tion.  Naturalization  takes  place  when  an 
alien  transfers  bis  allegiance  from  the  country  of  his  origin 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  same  to  another  country  and  sov- 
ereign. There  may  be  partial  or  qualified  naturalization, 
which  does  not  make  aliens  completely  equal  in  all  respects 
to  native- bom  citizens  or  subjects ;  thus,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  tr.  S.  (Art.  II,  sect.  2,  i  5)  no  naturalized  citizen  can 
become  President  of  the  IT.  B.,  and  for  some  time  in  Eng- 
land no  such  person  could  be  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
or  of  either  house  of  Parliament.  Complete  naturalization 
gives  all  the  rights  and  imposes  all  the  obligations  of  a 
native-bom  citizen.  Most  states  give  privileges  of  natu- 
ralization, but  there  is  great  difference  in  regard  to  the 
conditions.  Hence,  a  conflict  of  laws  may  arise  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  individual  on  his  return  to  his  original 
country.  The  English  doctrine  for  a  long  time  was  that 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  was  perpetual  and  indissoluble. 
Hence,  an  Englishman  naturalized  by  the  law  of  the  U.  S. 
was  held  to  be  still  a  British  subject,  and  many  such  were 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  taken  on  the  high  seas  oat 
of  our  vessels,  on  the  ground  of  oiring  military  duty  to  the 
Crown,  nnd  were  impressed  into  the  English  naval  service. 
If  the  allegiance  were  indissolnble,  mre  gentium,  it  would 
not  follow  that  this  procedure  of  taking  these  persons  out 
of  neutral  vessels  was  authorized  j  at  present  this  claim 
must  be  abandoned  as  far  as  the  U.  S.  are  concerned,  owing 
to  the  new  position  in  regard  to  naturalization  which  treaty 
has  imposed  on  Qreat  Britain,  and  in  regard  to  taking  per- 
sons out  of  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  which  that 
government  took  in  the  case  of  the  Trent. 

Naturalization  involves  all  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, including  generally  that  of  holding  real  estate,  but 
does  not  extinguish  claims  which  were  in  force  at  the  time 
the  person  concerned  altered  his  allegiance.  Thus,  num- 
bers of  young  men  have  left  different  parts  of  Germany  to 
escape  from  the  military  duty  required  for  a  certain  time 
of  all  able-bodied  males.  The  fact  of  passing  through  the 
forms  of  allegiance  according  to  the  laws  of  the  (7.  S. 
would  not  protect  such  persons  from  the  operation  of  laws 
to  avoid  woich  thoy  removed  from  their  native  country. 

How  far  the  incomplete  process  of  naturalization  is  to 
have  effeet  in  entitling  a  person  to  protection  is  a  matter 
of  doubt,  since  it  depends  on  the  person  himself  whether 
he  will  complete  the  act  according  to  his  expressed  inten- 
tion. The  case  of  Koszta,  who  was  seized  in  a  Turkish 
port  at  the  instigation  of  the  Austrian  consul-general,  next 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French  consul-general  in 
oonsec^uence  of  the  threat  of  force  made  by  a  captain  of 
one  ol  our  public  vessels  then  in  the  port,  and  finally  set 
free  so  as  to  go  to  the  U.  S.,  is  in  point.   This  was  in  1854. 

In  quite  recent  times  treaties  of  the  U.  S.  with  German 
powers  and  with  Great  Britain  have  so  defined  the  claims 
of  the  original  and  the  adopted  country  as  to  prevent  con- 
flict of  lows  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  treaty  with  the 
North  Gorman  confederation  and  in  that  wiUi  Bavaria 
made  in  1868  five  years  of  uninterrupted  residence  with 
formal  naturalization  constitutes  citizenship  on  both  sides. 
The  declaration  to  become  a  citizen  is  of  no  effect.  Resi- 
dence is  understood,  as  the  Bavarian  treaty  expresses  it, 
in  the  jural  sense,  so  that  it  is  not  intermpted  by  a  tran- 
sient absence.  A  person  returning  to  his  former  resi- 
dence is  not  protected  by  his  naturalization  from  respon- 
sibility for  crimes  oommitted  before  his  emigration;  and 
such  a  person  residing  more  than  two  years  in  his  orig- 
inal country  is  held  to  have  renounced  his  naturalization. 
In  the  Bavarian  treaty  it  is  agreed  that  the  treaty  shall 
not  affect  a  provision  of  the  military  law  by  which  Ba- 
varians, emigrating  before  the  end  of  the  prescribed  mili- 


tary service,  eannot  on  their  return  be  admitted  to  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  land  until  they  shall  have  become 
thirty-two  years  old.  The  convention  with  Great  Britain 
provides  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  nation,  nat- 
uralised according  to  the  laws  of  the  other,  shall  be  held 
to  be  for  all  purposes  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other;  that 
they  may  again  exchange  their  nationality  on  terms  to  be 
agreed  upon  within  a  certain  time  after  the  date  of  the 
convention ;  and  that  on  renewing  their  residence  in  either 
country  they  may  bo  readmitted  to  the  eharaeter  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  not  be  claimed  by  either 
ooantry  on  account  of  the  previous  natnralization. 

Thbo.  D.  Woolskt. 
Naturalization,  the  conferment  by  a  state  or  nation 
upon  an  alien  of  rights  and  privileges,  both  civil  and  po- 
litical, which  are  vested  in  native-bom  citizens  or  subjects; 
the  admission  of  an  alien  by  due  public  authority  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Naturalization  is  effected  in  a  va- 
riety of  modes  in  different  countries — either  by  letters 
patent  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  special  legislative  act  con- 
ferring citizenship  upon  a  particular  individual,  or  under 
the  provisions  of  general  laws  which  establish  special  regu- 
lations for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  foreigners  npoa 
their  own  application.  It  will  only  he  praetieable,  hai«,  to 
consider  the  laws  of  England  and  the  U.  S.  on  this  sal^eet, 
and  the  treaties  made  by  the  U.  B.  with  foreign  nations. 
By  the  common  law  a  foreigner  while  temporarily  resident 
within  the  country  is  bound  to  yield  a  local  or  tampoiaiy 
allegiance  to  the  state  and  obey  its  laws,  and  in  return  for 
this  obligation  is  entitled  to  protection  by  its  government, 
and  may  obtain  redress  for  injuries  in  its  tribunals.  But 
this  duty  of  allegiance  is  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
obligatory  upon  citizens,  since  it  ceases  when  the  residence 
is  discontinued,  together  with  the  privilege  of  protection 
attendant  upon  it.  The  allegiance  of  citizens,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  natural  and  permanent,  and  is  a  duty  resting  upoa 
them  wherever  they  may  go  or  reside,  of  which  thoy  cannot 
divest  themselves  even  by  their  own  choice ;  and  as  incident 
to  it  they  are  at  all  times  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their 
own  state,  even  though  they  may  have  voluntarily  abandon- 
ed it  and  given  up  all  intention  of  again  residing  within  its 
limits.  Allegiance  by  the  citizen  or  subject  and  protection 
by  the  govemmentare  thift'efore  correlative  obligations,  and 
both  appertain  temporarily  to  resident  aliens  as  well  as  per- 
manently to  citizens,  foreigners  are  also  placed  nnder  im- 
Sortant  disabilities  in  regard  to  the  right  to  acquire  and 
ispose  of  property,  and  to  exercise  political  franchises; 
and  in  various  other  respects  a  discrimination  is  made  be- 
tween them  and  citizens  to  their  disadvantage.  (See  the 
rules  on  this  subject  stated  under  Alien.)  By  the  common 
law,  therefore,  the  ties  of  natural  allegiance  are  declared  to 
be  indissoluble,  while  foreigners  had  no  means  of  acquiring 
a  similar  status  to  that  of  citizens  otherwise  than  by  pri- 
vate legislative  act,  or  in  England  by  grant  from  the 
Crown.  During  the  colonial  period  of  American  history 
the  colonies  themselves  exercised  the  prerogative  of  adopt- 
ing naturalization  laws,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing immigration.  During  the  period  of  the  Confederation, 
also,  the  several  States  exercised  independently  of  each 
other  the  power  of  adopting  naturalization  laws,  and  as, 
under  such  circumstances,  entire  uniformity  of  legislation 
was  practically  unattainable,  the  diversity  in  the  systems 
adopted  threatened  to  lead  to  serious  difficulties  and  em- 
barroaaments  in  the  intercourse  between  the  States.  For 
it  was  provided  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  that  the 
free  inhabitants  of  each  State  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 

?rivilegos  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States, 
t  therefore  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  those 
States  in  which  the  most  stringent  regulations  were  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  aliens  which  would  entitle 
them  to  become  citizens  were  obliged  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  citizens  to  foreigners  natnralized  in  other  States  where 
citizenship  might  be  more  easily  acquired.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  arising  from  such  diverse  legislation,  a  clsuse 
was  inserted  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  providing  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  natu- 
ralisation." In  the  exercise  of  this  power  various  statute] 
have  been  passed  by  Congress  from  time  to  time  proscrib- 
ing the  requisite  qualifications  to  entitle  an  alien  to  become 
naturalized,  and  the  particular  methods  and  formalities 
which  he  mast  observe  in  making  his  application.  It  has 
been  held  by  the  courts  that  this  power  vested  in  Congress 
is  exclusive,  and  that  the  several  States  have  no  authority 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  naturalization,  even  though 
laws  thus  adopted  may  not  be  in  contravention  of  Con- 
gressional enactments.  Bat  the  authority  conferred  upon 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  only  extends  to  the  question 
of  citizenship,  and  no  restriction  is  therefore  imposed 
upon  the  right  of  the  States  to  adopt  legislation  remov- 
ing in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  disabilities  of  aliens 
in  regard  to  the  acquisition,  holding,  and  transfer  of 
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property,  or  qualifying  them  to  rote,  or  inreating  them 
with  other  (imilar  privileges :  and  lawi  of  this  kind  have 
been  enacted  in  many  of  the  Statea.  (See  Citixeh.)  In  the 
eetablishment  of  nataraliiation  lavs  by  Congress  a  rery 
liberal  polioy  has  been  pursued,  and  aliens  after  a  certain 
period  of  residence,  which  haa  been  prescribed  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  our  system  of  pol- 
ity and  the  nature  of  oar  institutions,  may  be  admitted  to 
the  full  rights  of  citiienship  with  but  very  few  restrictions. 
The  disqualiflcations  still  existing  are  that  no  naturalized 
wtixen  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent, there  being  a  prohibition  against  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  also  provided  tb'at  no  person  shall  be  elected 
to  the  U.  8.  Senate  who  shall  not  nave  been  a  eitiien  for 
nine  years,  or  to  the  House  of  Representatives  unless  he 
shall  have  been  a  citiien  for  seven  years.  But  in  nearly 
all  respects  naturalized  citizens  are  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  who  are  native-born.  Thus,  it  is  declared 
by  the  provisions  of  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution tuat "  all  persons  bom  or  natHralited  in  the  U.  S., 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
O.  S.  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside;"  "no  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S."  (14th 
Amendment) ;  "  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  U.  S.  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude"  (15th  Amendment).  Substantial  equality  of 
civil  and  political  rights  and  privileges  is  thus  secured  to 
both  classes  of  citizens.  The  provisions  of  the  U.  8.  nat- 
uralisation laws  are  at  present  ( 1878)  as  follows :  The  alien 
must  declare  on  oath  before  a  circuit  or  district  court  of 
the  U.  S.,  or  a  district  or  supreme  court  of  the  Territories, 
or  a  court  of  record  of  any  of  the  States  having  common 
law  jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two  years,  at  least, 

Cr  to  his  admission,  that  it  is  boat  fide  his  intention  to 
me  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  renounce  for  ever  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  sov- 
ereignty, and  particularly  by  name  to  the  prince,  state,  or 
sovereignty  of  which  the  alien  may  be  at  the  time  a  citi- 
zen or  subject.  But  his  full  admission  to  citizenship  can- 
not take  place  until  he  has  resided  within  the  U.  S.  for  the 
continued  term  of  five  years  next  preceding  his  admission, 
and  one  year  at  least  within  the  State  or  Territory  where 
the  court  is  held  to  which  he  makes  application.  At  the 
time  of  his  application  to  be  admitted  ho  must  declare  on 
oath  before  some  one  of  the  courts  above  mentioned  that 
be  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  and  that  he 
absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  alle- 
giance to  every  foreign  power,  and  particularly  to  that 
state  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen.  These  proceedings 
are  duly  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  It  must  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  admitting 
the  alien  that  he  has  duly  fulfilled  the  prescribed  qualifi- 
cations in  regard  to  the  term  and  place  of  residence,  and 
that  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.  S.,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  same.  The  proof  of  residence  must 
be  established  by  other  testimony  than  the  applicant's  oath, 
though  in  regard  to  the  other  facts  to  be  proved  his  oath 
will  be  admi!>8ible.  Generally,  however,  it  is  required  that 
even  on  these  points  other  evidence  shall  be  introduced  in 
corroboration  of  his  own  affidavit;  the  testimony  of  a  sin- 
gle witness  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  alien  has  borne  any 
hereditary  title  or  been  of  any  of  the  orders  of  nobility  in 
the  kingdom  or  state  from  which  he  came,  he  mnst  also 
make  an  express  renunciation  of  bis  title  or  order  of  no- 
bility; and  this  renunciation  is  recorded  in  the  court.  If 
the  proof  required  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
oourt,  an  order  is  made  that  the  alien  be  admitted  to  be- 
come a  citizen,  and  the  proceedings  are  duly  recorded. 
The  record,  like  the  record  of  a  jud^^ment  of  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  is  conclusive  in  collateral  proceed- 
ings as  to  the  facts  stated  therein,  and  cannot  be  im- 
peached by  extrinsic  evidence  showing  that  the  pre- 
requisites to  naturalization  have  not  been  complied  with. 
If  the  alien  is  a  minor,  the  rules  in  regard  to  his  admis- 
sion to  citizenship  are  somewhat  difl'erent.  If  he  has  re- 
sided in  the  U.  S.  three  years  next  preceding  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  and  five  years  (including  the  three  of  mi- 
nority) before  making  his  application  to  be  naturalized, 
the  residence  being  continuous,  he  is  not  required  to 
make  the  preliminary  declaration  above  described  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen ;  but  he  must  make  the  same 
declaration  at  the  time  of  his  admission  as  is  required 
of  other  applicants,  and  must  farther  declare  on  oath,  and 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  for  two  years 
next  preceding  it  has  been  his  bond  fide  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen,  and  must  in  all  other  respects  comply 
with  the  naturalization  laws.     But  the  minor  children  of 


alien  parents  who  are  naturalized  become  thereby  citizeiu 
themselves  without  any  application  on  their  own  part  be- 
ing necessary  if  they  are  then  dwelling  in  the  U.  6.  It 
has  been  declared  sufficient  under  this  provision  in  sev- 
eral decisions  that  the  father  should  be  naturalized  in  order 
to  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship  upon  the  minor  children, 
and  that  the  naturalization  of  both  parents  is  not  neces- 
sary. All  children  born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  U.  S.,  whose  fathers  are  at  the  time  of  their  birth 
citizens  thereof  and  have  resided  therein,  are  also  declared 
themselves  to  be  citizens  without  naturalization.  So  any 
woman  who  marries  a  husband  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  U.  8., 
and  who  might  herself  be  lawfully  naturalised,  is  deemed 
herself  to  be  a  citizen ;  under  this  provision  it  has  been 
held  that  the  husband  need  not  be  a  oitisen  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  but  that  a  woman  married  to  an  alien 
becomes  a  citizen  by  the  subsequent  naturalization  of  the 
husband.  His  citizenship,  whenever  it  exists,  confers  citi- 
zenship upon  her.  If  the  husband  dies  before  he  is  actu- 
ally naturalized,  but  after  he  has  taken  the  preliminary 
oath  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren are  declared  to  be  citizens,  and  are  entitled  to  all 
rights  and  privileges  as  such  upon  taking  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  law.  There  are  also  special  statutory  provisions 
in  regard  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  who  have  served 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  of  foreign  seamen.  Any  alien  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward  who,  having  en- 
listed in  the  U.  S.  army,  is  honorably  discharged,  is  ad- 
mitted to  become  a  citizen  npon  his  petition  without  any 
preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to  become  such,  and 
is  not  required  to  prove  more  than  one  year's  residence  in 
the  U.  S.  previous  to  his  application ;  but  due  proof  of 
residence,  of  the  alien's  good  moral  character,  and  of  the 
fact  of  honorable  discharge  must  be  presented  to  the  court 
admitting  him.  As  regards  soamen,  it  is  provided  that 
every  seaman,  being  a  foreigner,  who  deolares  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  citizen  in  any  competent  court,  and  shall 
have  served  three  years  on  board  of  a  merchant-vessel  of 
the  U.  8.  subsequent  to  the  date  of  such  declaration,  may, 
on  his  application  to  any  competent  court  and  the  produc- 
tion of  his  certificate  of  discharge  and  good  conduct  during 
that  time,  together  with  the  certificate  of  his  declaration 
of  intention  to  Iwcome  a  citizen,  be  admitted  a  citizen  of 
the  U.  S. ;  and  every  such  seaman  is  deemed  to  be  a  citizen 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  on  a  U.  S.  merchant-vessel  after 
his  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  has  been  made, 
and  after  such  three  years'  service,  though  no  further  steps 
be  taken ;  but  such  seaman  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  pro- 
tection as  an  American  citizen,  be  deemed  such  after  the 
filing  of  bis  declaration  of  intention  to  become  such  citizen. 
There  are  also  particular  provisions  in  the  naturalization 
laws  in  regard  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  residing 
within  the  U.  S.  before  Jan.  29,  I7i)5,  and  of  those  therein 
residing  between  June  18,  1798,  and  June  18,  1812 ;  but 
these  are  no  longer  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  re- 
quire their  statement  in  this  connection.  The  general  pro- 
visions of  the  naturalization  laws  apply  to  aliens  of  African 
nativity  and  to  persons  of  African  descent.  But  aliens 
who  are  citizens  or  subjects  or  denisens  of  a  country  with 
which  the  U.  S.  are  at  war  at  the  time  of  their  application 
cannot  then  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  They 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  afi'orded  by  the 
naturalization  laws  until  the  restoration  of  peace. 

In  regard  to  the  rights  acquired  by  naturalized  citizens, 
it  is  provided  by  the  statutes  that  all  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  U.  8.  while  in  foreign  countries  are  entitled  to  and 
shall  receive  fW>m  this  government  the  same  protection  of 
person  and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native-bom 
citizens.  Certain  specific  acts  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions or  policy  of  the  naturalization  laws  ai'e  declared 
by  statute  to  be  crimes,  subjecting  the  offender  to  prosecu- 
tion by  the  U.  S.  government  through  its  proper  officials. 
Thus,  where  any  oath  or  affidavit  is  to  be  taken  under 
these  laws,  and  the  affiant  knowingly  swears  falsely,  he 
may  be  indicted,  and  on  conviction  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  It  is  also  a  crime  for  any  person  who  ap- 
plies to  be  naturalized,  or  any  witness  appearing  in  his 
behalf,  to  knowingly  personate  any  other  person  than 
himself^  or  falsely  to  appear  in  the  name  of  a  deceased 
person  or  in  an  ossumml  or  fictitious  name ;  or  falsely  to 
make,  forge,  or  counterfeit  any  oath,  notice,  affidavit,  cer- 
tificate, or  other  instrument,  paper,  or  proceeding  required 
or  anthorized  by  the  naturalization  laws;  or  to  sell,  dis- 
pose of,  or  use  such  oath,  notice,  etc.  as  genuine  or  for  any 
unlawful  purpose ;  or  to  use,  attempt  to  use,  or  participate 
in  the  use  of  any  certificate  of  citizenship,  knowing  it  to 
be  forged  or  counterfeit  or  to  have  been  fraudulently  or 
unlawfully  procured;  or  to  receive  such  a  false  certificate, 
knowing  its  fraudulent  character ;  or  falsely  to  represent 
one's  self  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  without  having  been 
duly  admitted  to  citizenship,  for  any  fraudulent  purpose 
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whatever.  Other  Tiolations  of  the  nsturalUstion  laws  are 
also  deolared  to  be  oriminal.  (See  U.  S.  Recited  Statatei, 
pp.  1051,  1057,  380,  and  351.) 

In  England  no  general  naturalisation  law  was  enacted 
nntil  the  year  1844.  Before  that  time  naturalisation  eould 
be  effected  onl;  by  special  act  of  Parliament,  but  it  bad 
been  provided  by  statute  that  an  alien  naturalised  in  this 
mode  should  still  remain  under  important  disabilities ;  he 
was  still  incapable  of  being  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
or  of  Parliament,  of  holding  a  civil  or  military  office,  or  of 
receiving  grants  of  land  from  the  Crown.  A  practice,  how- 
ever, has  existed  from  an  early  period  for  the  king  to  grant 
letters  of  denization  to  aliens,  which  have  the  effect  to  re- 
move an  alien's  disqualifications  to  a  limited  extent.  A 
denizen  is  described  as  occupying  a  kind  of  middle  state 
between  an  alien  and  a  natural-bom  subject,  having,  as 
it  were,  an  intermediate  legal  status.  Thus,  he  may  take 
lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  though  an  alien  cannot,  but 
he  cannot  take  by  inheritance.  A  deniien,  moreover,  can- 
not belong  to  the  privy  oouncil  or  Parliament  or  hold  any 
public  office  of  trust.  A  comprehensive  statute  in  regard 
to  the  naturalisation  of  aliens  was  enacted  in  1870  (33  and 
84  Viet.  ch.  14),  and  this  is  the  law  at  present  in  force. 
By  this  it  is  provided  that  an  alien  who  has  resided  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  intends,  when 
naturalised,  to  continue  either  his  residence  or  his  service, 
may  apply  to  one  of  Her  Maje^^ty's  principal  secretaries 
of  state  for  a  certificate  of  naturalisation.  Xhe  applicant 
must  present  such  evidence  of  residence  or  service  and 
intention  to  reside  or  serve  as  the  secretary  of  state 
may  require,  and  the  secretary  may  then,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  discretion,  with  or  without  assigning  a  rea- 
son, give  or  withhold  a  certificate,  as  he  thinks  most 
eonducive  to  the  public  good,  and  no  appeal  lies  from 
his  decision ;  but  such  certificate  will  not  take  effect  until 
the  applicant  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  An  alien 
to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  granted  is  en- 
titled in  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  political  and  other 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  and  is  subject  to  all  obliga- 
tions to  which  a  natural-born  British  subject  is  entitled  or 
subject,  with  this  qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when 
within  the  foreign  state  of  which  he  was  previously  a  sub- 
ject, be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  snbjeetof  that  state  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof 
or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  If  any  doubt  ex- 
ists in  respect  to  the  nationality  of  a  person  as  a  British 
subject,  the  secretary  may  grant  to  him  a  special  oertifl- 
eate  of  naturalisation,  stating  therein  that  it  is  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  such  doubts.  Aliens  natural- 
ised before  the  passage  of  this  act  may  obtain  certificates 
of  naturalization  under  its  provisions  upon  the  same  terms 
as  other  aliens.  The  status  of  married  women  and  minor 
children  in  respect  to  nationality  follows  that  of  the  hus- 
band, and  they  become  naturalized  subjects  upon  his  obtain- 
ing a  certificate  of  naturalization.  But  after  the  father's 
death  the  status  of  the  infant  children  is  governed  by  that 
of  the  mother ;  and  if  she  were  then  an  alien,  she  might 
take  out  a  certificate  which  would  naturalize  them  all. 

By  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  which  reference 
has  above  been  made,  in  regard  to  citizenship  and  alle- 
giance, it  is  evident  that  naturalisation  laws  merely  confer 
a  right  of  citizenship  upon  a  foreigner  in  a  country  not  his 
own,  while  his  former  duty  of  allegiance  to  his  own  state 
still  remains  obligatory.  It  thus  happens  that  one  per- 
son may  be  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  or  subject  of  two 
different  nations.  This  has  sometimes  led  to  irritating 
controversies  between  different  governments,  and  there- 
fore in  modem  times  a  number  of  civilized  nations  have 
recognized  by  general  statute  or  by  treaty  the  right  of  a 
subject  to  throw  off  his  duty  of  allegiance  to  his  native 
land  upon  becoming  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country. 
This  is  termed  the  "  right  of  expatriation,"  and  has  some- 
times been  claimed  to  be  a  natural  right  inherent  in  all 
persons,  though  it  ia  now  generally  regarded  as  dependent 
upon  the  expressed  will  of  a  person's  native  government, 
and  only  capable  of  exercise  when  the  privilege  has  thus 
been  granted  cither  by  statute  or  treaty.  (See  Kxpatri- 
ATIox.)  The  English  naturalization  act  adopted  in  1870,  to 
which  reference  has  above  been  made,  also  contains  compre- 
hensive general  provisions  declaring  that  any  British  sub- 
ject who  voluntarily  becomes  naturalised  in  a  foreign  state 
while  he  is  under  no  disability  shall  from  that  time  iie 
deemed  to  have  ceased  to  bo  a  British  subject  and  be  re- 
garded as  an  alien.  It  is  further  provided  that  a  natural- 
bom  subject,  who  is  also  at  the  time  of  hia  birth,  by  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  state,  a  subject  of  that  state,  may,  if  of 
full  age  and  under  no  disability,  make  a  declaration  of 
alienage  before  certain  British  officials,  and  thus  cease  to 
be  a  British  subject.  So  a  person  born  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try of  a  father  who  ia  a  British  subject  may  in  a  similar 


way  make  a  declaration  of  alienage.  Moreover,  it  is  de- 
clared that  a  natuisl-bora  British  subject  who  has  thus 
become  an  alien  in  pursnanoe  of  the  act  may,  on  proper 
application  to  a  secretary  of  state,  obtain  a  certificate  of 
nationality  readmitting  him  to  the  status  of  a  British  sub- 
ject. The  secretary  may,  however,  give  or  withhold  such 
certifloate  in  the  exeroise  of  his  own  discretion.  (33  A  34 
Vict.  cb.  14.)  In  furtherance  of  the  same  liberal  princi- 
ples, a  treaty  has  been  made  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  U.  S.  providing  that  citizens  or  subjects  of  either 
country  naturalized  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other 
country  shall  be  deemed  to  have  divested  themselves  of 
their  original  nationality  ;  the  naturalization  may,  however, 
be  renounced  and  the  original  nationality  resumed  if  the 
person  should  renew  his  residence  in  his  native  country 
and  apply  to  be  readmitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen 
or  subject  therein.  (Treaty  concluded  May  13, 1870 ;  sea 
U.  S.  Statute!  at  Large,  vol.  xvi.  399;  xvii.  15.)  Treatiu 
of  the  same  general  nature  have  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  with  Prussia  (Feb.  22, 1868 ;  see  Stat,  at 
Large,  XV.  115),  with  Bavaria  (May  26,  1868,  lb.,  xv.  147), 
with  Mexico  (July  10,  1868,  lb.,  xv.  223),  with  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  (July  19, 1868,  lb.,  xvi.  329),  with  the  king- 
dom of  WUrtemberg  (July  27, 1868,  lb.,  xvi.  333),  with  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse  (Aug.  1,  1868,  /&.,  xvi.  337),  with 
Belgium  (Nov.  16,  1868,  lb.,  xvi.  341),  with  Sweden  and 
Norway  (May  26, 1869,  lb.,  xvii.  19),  with  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy  (Sept.  20,  1870,  lb.,  xvii.  43),  with  Den- 
mark (July  20, 1872,  lb.,  xvii.  151),  with  Ecuador  (May  8, 
1872,  lb.,  xviii.  69).  These  various  treaties  are  quite  similar 
in  their  provisions,  and  the  one  concluded  with  Prussia  may 
he  taken  for  the  sake  of  illustration  as  an  example  of  them  all. 
There  are,  however,  in  some  eases  important  differences  of 
detail,  for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  statutes. 
By  this  treaty  it  is  provided  that  citizens  of  either  country 
woo  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  other,  and  reside 
therein  uninterraptedly  for  five  years,  shall  be  held  to  have 
become  citizens  of  the  latter  country,  and  shall  be  treated 
aa  suob.  But  the  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a 
citisen  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  country  has  not  for  either 
party  to  the  convention  the  effect  of  naturalization.  A 
naturalized  citizen  on  returning  to  his  original  country  is 
liable  therein  to  trial  and  punishment  for  an  action  pun- 
ishable by  its  laws  and  committed  before  his  emigration, 
saving  always  the  limitation  established  by  its  laws.  So 
if  a  naturalized  citizen  renews  his  residence  in  bis  original 
country  without  the  intent  to  return  to  the  country  of  nat- 
uralization, he  is  held  to  have  renounced  bis  naturalization. 
The  intent  not  to  return  may  bo  bold  to  exist  when  the 
person  naturalized  in  the  one  country  resides  more  than 
two  years  in  the  other  country.  This  treaty  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Prussia  was  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  years 
from  the  time  of  ratification.  (See  Aliex,  ALLBGiANrz, 
Citizen,  Expatriation;  Cockbum  on  Nationality ;  Scott 
on  Naturalization  ;  Cutler  on  NatnralixatioH  ;  Hansard  on 
Alie»e  .tmd  Natnratitation ;  Wheaton  on  International 
Law.)  Gkobgb  Chase.     REViSEn  by  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Naturalization  in  Zoology.  See  Acclixatization, 
in  AppExnix. 

Natural  Philosophy.  See  Dynahics  and  MEcnANics, 
by  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridok,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Nat'aral  Theo'loi^y  treats  of  the  existence  and  at- 
tributes of  God  as  revealed  to  as  in  the  constitution  and 
order  of  the  natural  world.  As  a  perfected  system  it  re- 
sults from  tbe  investigation  of  the  two  following  questions: 

(1)  Is  this  universe,  with  all  its  orders  of  being,  the  work 
of  a  personal  creator  or  the  result  of  impersonal  forces  ? 

(2)  The  exietenee  of  a  personal  creator  being  proved,  what 
ean  be  learned  from  nature  of  his  character  and  of  his  re- 
lations to  his  creatures  ? 

Tbe  investigation  of  these  questions  starts  with  tbe  as- 
sumption that  every  event  must  have  an  adequate  cause, 
and  that  there  may  be  such,  relations  between  causes  and 
effects,  such  combinations  of  matter  and  manifestations  of 
force  producing  specific  results,  that  the  existence  of  a  de- 
signer may  be  inferred  and  his  character  revealed.  Until 
these  postulates  are  admitted,  no  step  can  be  taken  in  solv- 
ing the  questions  proposed,  and  such  a  science  as  natural 
theology  is  impossible.  The  grounds  for  these  assump- 
tions are  found  in  the  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind. 
The  belief  in  design  is,  by  high  authority,  put  on  the  same 
basis  as  belief  in  causation.  (Porter,  HMman  jKlellttt,  ch. 
vi.,  and  others.) 

But  natural  theology  embraces  miuch  more  than  the 
simple  recognition  of  design  in  the  universe,  though  such 
a  recognition  is  the  first  step  towards  a  full  investigation 
of  the  subject.  This  investigation  ooneeras  itself  with  the 
complexity  and  perfection  of  means  in  carrying  out  design, 
and  especially  with  the  relation  of  design  to  sensitive  and 
rational  beings,  as  revealing  the  character  of  the  designer. 
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Tbe  materials  for  tbie  inTestigation  are  found  in  the  whole 
natnral  world,  as  well  ag  in  the  phytioal,  intelleotnal,  and 
moral  nature  of  man.  We  are  ealled  upon  to  examine  re- 
nits  only,  and  our  reasoning  on  this  subject  can  in  no  way 
be  legitimately  afieoted  by  any  theories  as  to  the  time  or 
seoondary  agencies  required  in  prodnoing  the  present  order 
of  things.  The  proof  of  design  in  a  clock  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  a  question  of  the  time  required  or  the  instru- 
ments used  in  its  construction.  The  man  of  common  in- 
telligence can  see  evidence  of  design  in  it  from  its  results 
as  well  as  the  most  skilful  clockmaker.  So  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  nature  the  evidence  of  design  can  be  judged 
of  by  results,  without  special  reference  to  those  recondite 
aubiects  that  can  be  understood  only  by  specialists. 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  and  the  opposing  theories 
of  the  case  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows:  (1)  It  is  now 
eonceded  by  all  that  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no 
living  thing  upon  the  earth.  (2)  Since  plants  and  animals 
and  men  are  now  here,  there  must  be  some  cause  adequate 
to  produce  them.  Without  any  reference  to  the  specific 
nulaod  by  which  the  present  forms  of  life  have  been  pro- 
duced, there  seem  to  oe  but  two  hypotheses  possible  as  to 
their  origin  :  ( 1 )  That  plants  and  animals  have  been  pro- 
duced through  the  agency  of  fames  eternally  inherent  in 
matter;  (2)  that  they  hare  been  produced  by  the  design 
and  organising  power  of  a  personal  being  acting,  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  forces  controlled  by  him.  Both  of 
these  hypotheses  have  their  supporters,  although  those 
who  accept  the  latter  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  method 
in  which  creative  power  has  been  manifested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  species.  There  are  those  who  believe  in  the  in- 
dependent creation  of  each  species  (Agassiz  and  others), 
and  some  who  believe  in  the  evolutiou  of  species  from 
lower  forms  according  to  a  plan  (Mivart  and  others). 

The  method  of  origin  is  simply  a  question  for  scientific 
investigation  ;  it  has,  as  we  have  seen,  no  legitimate  bear- 
ing upon  natural  theology,  which  rests  upon  rendu,  and 
not  upon  methods.  It  is  certain  that  the  largo  majority  of 
the  students  of  nature  hare  seen  in  its  different  depart- 
ments such  combinations  to  produce  specific  results,  such 
likeness  to  the  works  of  man — contrivances  diS'ering  from 
bis  only  in  their  grandeur  and  perfection — that  they  hare 
believed  in  a  being  who  has  originated  by  some  method  all 
the  living  things  upon  the  earth.  The  existence  of  man  is 
taken  as  proof  of  the  exiatenoe  of  a  being  like  him  in  the 
elements  of  personality,  though  infinitely  above  him  in 
wisdom  and  power.  /  anif  therefore  Qod  ie,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  central  proposition  in  natural  theology.  If 
one  fails  to  satisfy  himself  that  this  is  true,  it  is  useless 
for  him  to  look  farther  for  mora  convincing  proof  of  the 
existence  of  Ood.  All  that  the  study  of  external  nature 
can  do  is  to  multiply  evidences  of  the  wisdom,  skill,  and 
goodness  of  that  Creator  whose  personality  is  revealed  only 
In  the  creation  of  man  or  in  the  provisions-  made  for  him 
as  a  personal  being. 

It  IS  claimed  by  students  of  natural  theology  that  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator  is  reached  in  the 
study  of  man  and  nature  through  the  same  processes  of 
thought  by  which  every  science  has  been  buik  up  and  by 
which  all  eonclusions  of  common  life  are  reached.  The 
necessary  principles  of  belief,  careful  investigation  of  facts, 
and  sound  induction,  are  all  relied  upon  in  proving  the 
Existence  of  a  personal  creator  from  toe  works  of  nature, 
as  the  existence  and  nature  of  any  canse  would  be  proved 
f>om  its  effect.  It  is  also  claimed,  as  a  result,  that  no 
■oientific  process  has  been  more  legitimate,  and  no  inference 
in  actual  life  more  in  accordance  with  the  common-sense 
wisdom  of  the  world,  than  the  investigations  and  conclu- 
sions reached  in  natural  theology.  It  claims  a  place,  there- 
fore, among  the  sciences,  in  virtue  of  the  methods  by  which 
it<  eonclusions  are  reached.  This  claim  has  been  admitted 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  ablest  students  of  nature  and  of 
man. 

Objection: — ^That  natural  theology,  as  here  defined,  has 
any  just  claim  to  scientific  rank  is  utterly  denied  by  a 
class  of  philosophers  (Positivists),  who  seek  to  limit  all 
investigation  to  observed  phenomena,  denying  or  ignoring 
both  efficient  and  final  causes.  Others,  without  denying 
the  propriety  of  investigating  final  causes,  afiirm  that  we 
bare  no  evidence  of  final  cause  in  the  works  of  nature. 
They  regard  the  adaptation  which  we  see  in  the  natural 
world  simply  as  the  result  of  materials  and  forces  mutually 
limited  in  producing  the  existing  forms.  The  conclusions 
of  such  writers  arc  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  BUchner : 
"  Our  reflecting  reason  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apparent 
design,  which  is  nothing  but  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  combination  of  materials  and  forces."  {Force  aiui 
Matter,  p.  90.) 

Hietonf  of  Opimone. — The  history  of  the  race  shows 
that  there  has  neon  at  all  times,  except  among  the  most 
degraded  tribes,  some  distinct  notion  of  Ood  or  gods,  or 
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of  some  supernatural  agents  to  be  feared  and  worshipped. 
It  is  claimed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  others  that  the 
most  degraded  tribes  are  without  any  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  deaf  mutes  are  in  the  same 
condition  till  they  are  instructed.  Granting  all  the  ob- 
served facts,  the  conclusions  may  be  fairly  questioned.  It 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  idea  of  God  present  in 
the  mind  because  it  has  not  forced  its  way  up  into  language, 
or  beeause  it  cannot  be  detected  in  our  imperfect  inter- 
eonrse  with  degraded  savages  and  uneducated  mutes. 
( Couein.) 

So  constantly  has  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  Ood  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  that  it  has  been  claimed  by  some  that 
the  idea  of  Qod  is  tiiiia(e.  This  doctrine,  at  the  present 
time,  is  accepted  only  in  this  modified  form,  if  at  all — that 
the  capabilities  of  the  human  mind  are  such  that  in  its 
perfect  development  the  idea  of  a  Qod  is  surely  reached 
m  the  study  of  nature  and  man. 

An  a  priori  proof  for  the  existence  of  God  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  some  from  the  supposed  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  form  a  conception  of  a  perfect  being.  The  infer- 
ence is  made  from  this  power  of  the  mind  that  a  being 
must  exist  to  correspond  to  the  conceptions  of  it.  The  a 
priori  argument  in  some  of  its  forms  has  been  accepted 
and  enforced  by  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
and  other  eminent  philosophers.  As  it  involves  subtle 
metaphysical  distinctions,  it  is  certainly  not  fitted  to  im- 
press the  popular  mind,  and  it  has  failed  to  satisfy  some 
acute  metaphysicians  who  certainly  could  not  be  charged 
with  undue  skepticism  in  regard  to  such  proof. 

The  Ideological  argument  may  fairly  be  made  to  include 
the  study  of  nature,  and  also  the  study  of  man  as  a  physi- 
cal, intelleotnal,  and  moral  being.  It  is  simple  in  form, 
readily  apprehended,  finds  its  materials  in  thousands  of 
forms,  and  has  been  illustrated  and  enforced  by  thinking 
men  in  all  ages.  Socrates  and  Cicero  are  well  known 
among  the  ancients  for  their  treatment  of  this  sul^ect.  The 
Bible  appeals  to  nature  for  illustrations  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  Ood.  In  the  New  Testament  especially  we 
hare  the  testimony  of  Paul  to  the  fulness  and  value  of  this 
proof  (Rom.  i.  19,  20).  Since  the  time  of  Paley,  whose 
name  is  best  known  of  all  those  who  have  entered  this 
field,  writers  in  large  numbers  have  appeared  who  have 
written  treatises  professedly  on  this  subject,  or  hare  treated 
it  indireetly  in  coanection  with  scientific  discussions. 
Some  of  the  ablest  arguments  have  been  made  in  this  way, 
and  of  late  years  great  additions  have  been  made  directly 
and  indirectly  to  such  writings. 

Objectione. — It  has  been  objected  to  the  argument  from 
design  drawn  from  the  natural  world  that  at  best  it  only 
proves  the  existence  of  a  worker  or  world-builder — ^that  it 
IS  only  in  the  creation  of  the  mind  of  man  that  wo  have 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator.  ( Pres.  Hop- 
kins and  others.)  It  may  be  added  that  the  creator  of  man 
is  not  neoessarily  the  self-existent  Ood.  But  the  existence 
of  man's  creator  proves  that  there  must  be  a  self-existent 
personal  Qod.  After  we  reach  the  proof  that  our  creator 
IS  a  personal  being,  loving  justice  and  truth,  we  must  wait 
for  him  to  declare  whether  he  is  the  Almighty  or  not — 
whether  he  shall  swear  by  himself  or  one  greater.  Thus 
we  Join  natural  theology  to  revelation.  Katural  theology 
declares  a  creator  of  man,  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  earth. 
He  declares  himself  to  be  the  Almighty,  which  we  know 
from  the  laws  of  belief  must  exist.  We  seek  for  a  cause  of 
what  we  see,  and  cannot  stop  till  we  find  one  adequate  and 
necessarily  eternal. 

Tendtneiei  of  Preeent  Diecnnion*. — As  already  intima- 
ted, positire  philosophy,  of  which  Comte  was  the  father, 
would  render  the  science  of  natural  theology  impossible. 
Natural  theology  assumes  the  existence  of  efficient  causes, 
and  rests  for  proof  upon  final  causes.  Both  efficient  and 
final  causes  positire  philosophy  forbids  us  to  name  as  bar- 
ing any  relation  to  science.  If  they  exist,  they  are  to  be  to 
us  as  though  they  were  not. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  in  some  of  its  forms  is 
now  accepted  by  many,  is  supposed  by  some  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  proof  for  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator. 
But  such  a  result  can  follow  only  from  denying  or  ignoring 
the  plainest  principles  of  causality.  For  one  who  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  causation  belief  in  the  existence  and  wisdom 
of  a  designer  cannot  be  afifected  at  all  by  the  time  required 
or  the  secondary  agencies  employed  in  producing  results. 
The  only  question  that  could  arise  would  be  in  reference  to 
power.  When  a  certain  efi'oct  is  produced,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  tree  or  animal  with  all  its  complex  relations,  such 
an  effect  demands  belief  in  a  cause  adequate  to  produce 
such  a  result ;  and  if  there  is  evidence  of  wisdom  and  skill 
in  it,  the  eridenoe  is  there,  irrespective  of  the  time  required 
or  the  secondary  agencies  concerned  in  its  production. 
The  belief  that  a  being  of  low  rank  can  be  rajsed  to 
a  higher  rank  by  any  process  of  derelopment  or  natural 
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seleotton  without  the  samo  agency,  in  kind,  as  woald  bo 
required  to  produce  tho  being  of  high  rank  directly,  is  be- 
lief that  an  effect  can  be  produced  without  an  adeojuato 
cauBG.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  conclusions  of  science 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  species,  they  cannot  affect  the 
argument  for  design  as  revealed  in  the  constitution  of  spe- 
uies,  nor  materially  change  the  teachings  of  natural  theol- 
ogy. If  any  difficulty  arises,  it  will  be  found  in  harmo- 
nizing the  teachings  of  soience  with  the  Bible  account  of 
creation,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  creative  power  was 
manifested. 

A'alurat  Religion. — Natural  theology  and  natural  re- 
ligion are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  terms.  So  far 
as  they  differ,  natural  religion  relates  to  tho  natural  proofs 
of  man's  immortality  and  accountability.  It  seeks  for  its 
proof  in  the  religious  instincts  and  capacitios  of  man,  and 
in  the  history  of  tho  race,  as  revealing  the  tendencies  and 
results  of  conduct.  While  natural  theology  proper  relates 
to  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  natural  religion 
treats  of  man's  relations  to  Qod  and  duties  towards  him. 

Literature. — Tho  Bible  enforces  its  teachings  of  God  by 
reference  to  his  works:  Ps.  zix.,  civ.;  Rom.  i.  19,  20. 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia ;  Plato,  Lam,  book  x. ;  Cicero, 
De  Natwa  Deorum;  Descartes;  Leibnitz;  Augustine's  Coff- 
feeiiona  i  Derham,  Pkyeico-TKeology ;  Nieuwentyt,  Jie- 
ligiout  Philosopher  J  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  Faley,  Natural 
Theology  ;  Bridgewaler  Treatieee  ;  Chalmers,  Natural  The- 
ology I  Brougham's  Dieeourte  ;  Tnllooh,  Theitm  ;  MoCosb 
and  Dickie,  Typical  Forme,  etc. ;  Hitchcock,  Religion  of 
Geology  ;  Cooke,  Religion  of  Chemietry  ;  Agassis,  Contribu- 
tiont  to  Nat.  Hiit.  D.  S.,  vol.  i. ;  Dana,  Geology,  oh.  "  Cos- 
mogony ;"  Chadboume,  Natural  Theology  ;  Wiseman,  Cem- 
necfton  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion, 

P.  A.  ClIADBOURHE. 

Na'tnre-Print'iiig,  a  process  by  which  fiat  objects, 
like  ferns,  seaweeds,  laces,  and  embroidery,  may  be  used 
for  preparing  a  plate  for  printing  without  executing  any 
engraving,  or  even  drawing.  By  one  method  the  object  to 
be  represented  is  pressed  with  great  force  between  a  pol- 
ished plate  of  capper  and  one  of  load,  leaving  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  leaden  plate.  A  copy  of  this  plate'  is  then 
taken  by  electrotype,  which  is  used,  like  any  other  electro- 
type plate,  for  printing.  This  process  was  invented  by  a 
gentleman  named  Auer  in  Vienna  about  1853 ;  an  English- 
man named  Aitkin  also  claimed  the  invention ;  and  one 
Peter  Kyle  of  Copenhagen  many  years  before  had  described 
a  similar  process.  Henry  Bradbury  of  London  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  operators  in  this  process. 

Nau'gatnck,  tp.  and  post- v.  of  Kew  Haven  eo..  Conn., 
on  the  Naugatnck  River  and  R.  R.,  27  miles  by  rail  N.  by 
B.  of  Bridgeport,  has  a  savings  bank  and  manufactures  of 
rubber  goods,  farming  implements,  woollens,  etc.  Union 
CiTT,  1  mile  to  the  X.,  is  a  part  of  the  same  town,  and  has 
manufactures  of  malleable  iron-oastings  and  other  goods. 
Pop.  of  tp.  2830. 

Nangatuck'  River  rises  in  Litchfield  eo..  Conn.,  flows 
8.,  and  reaches  the  Housatonio  at  Birmingham.  It  affords 
great  water-power. 

Nan'heini)  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  17 
miles  N.  of  Frankfort,  is  noted  for  its  saline  springs,  which 
yield  annually  more  than  17,000  owts.  of  salt.  Of  lato  tho 
waters  have  also  been  used  with  good  effect  for  bathing  and 
drinking,  and  a  handsome  watering  establishment  has  been 
built.     Pop.  2500. 

Nau'mann  (Euil),  b.  at  Berlin  Sept.  8, 1828;  studied 
music  under  Mendelssohn,  made  his  d£but  as  a  composer  in 
1818  by  the  oratorio  Chrietua  der  Friedeiubote,  and  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  church  music  at  Berlin  in  1853.  Among 
his  other  compositions  are  two  operas,  Judith  and  Miiklen- 
hexe.  He  wrote  several  works  relating  to  church  mnsio, 
and  Die  Tonkunil  in  der  Culturgeeehiehle  (1870). 

Naumann  (.Tohan.-i  Friedrich),  b.  Fob.  14, 1780,  at 
Zicbigk,  near  Kcithcn,  Germany;  was  educated  at  Dessau; 
studied  natural  soience,  especially  ornithology;  became 
keeper  of  the  ornithological  museum  of  the  duke  of  Anbalt- 
Kothen,  and  d.  at  Ziebigk  Aug.  15,  1857.  His  Naturge- 
ichichtt  derYSgel  Deuttchlande  (12  vols., Leipsic,  1822-44), 
for  which  he  prepared  the  plates  himself,  is  very  rich  in  ob- 
servations and  enjoys  a  great  (eputation. 

Naumann  (Karl  FniEDnicn),  b.  at  Dresden  May  30, 
1797;  was  educated  at  Pforta;  studied  mineralogy  and 
geology  at  Freiberg  under  Werner,  afterwards  at  Leipsic 
and  Jena;  travelled  in  1821-22  in  Norway,  and  wrote 
Beitr'dge  zur  Kenniniae  Norwegena  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1824) ; 
was  appointed  professor  of  crystallography  at  Freiberg  in 
1826,  and  removed  in  1842,  as  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
geognosy,  to  Leipsic,  where  he  d.  in  Jan.,  1874.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are — Lehrbuch  der  Mineralogie  {1&28),  An/ange- 
griinde  der  Kryetallographie  (1811),  and  Lehrbuch  der 
Geognoaie  (2  vols.,  1850-53). 


Nan m 'burg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  built  in  1207,  and  manu- 
factures of  chemicals,  champagne,  vinegar,  tobacco,  spirits, 
linen,  and  woollen  goods.     Pop.  15,120. 

Nan'plia,  or  Napoli  di  Romania  [so  named  from 

its  being  accessible  to  ships — atrb  rov  toTv  vavo-l  rpooirACLvdax 

— Strabo,  viii.  6,  2],  a  Peloponnesian  city,  near  the  bead 
of  tho  Argolio  Gulf.  At  first  it  was  independent  of  Argos 
(6  miles  distant),  then  its  port,  and  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  (173  A.  d.)  was  deserted  {Itinerary  of  Pausanias,  ii. 
38,  2).  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  it  revived,  and 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  during  tho  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1460,  by  the  Venetians  in 
1686,  and  by  the  Turks  again  in  1715.  It  was  captured 
by  the  Greeks  Dee.  12,  1822,  and  made  after  a  while  the 
capital  of  their  new  kingdom  till  Deo.,  1834.  Since  then 
iU  population  has  declined  from  12,000  to  8543  (in  1870). 
Its  splendid  harbor  is  defended  by  the  two  citadels  of 
Palamidhi,  720  feet  above  the  city,  and  Itskali,  at  tho 
water's  edge,  making  Nanplia  tho  Gibraltar  of  Greece. 
(See  Leake's  Morea,  ii.  35&-363.)  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Nautical  Almanac.  Bee  EpnEHEBis,  by  Pbof.  J.  H.  C. 
Coffin,  LL.D. 

Nantil'idie  [from  the  name  of  the  genns  NavtitM\,  the 
only  family  represented  by  existing  species  of  the  olass 
of  ccphalopod  mollusks  and  order  Tetrabranchiata.  As 
limited  by  some  authors  («.  g.  Meek),  it  includes  species 
whose  shell  is  generally  curved  and  more  or  less  involute 
upon  itself  (bfat  often  with  the  whorls  free  and  sometimes 
spiral),  with  the  outer  chamber  very  large,  and  the  aper- 
ture with  its  outer  margin  sinuous ;  the  septa  are  simple, 
or  at  most  provided  with  a  few  simple  lateral  lobes  or 


Section  of  a  Nautilus,  showing  its  interior. 

flexures,  and  are  convex  backward  towards  the  middle; 
the  siphon  is  variable  in  position  between  tho  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces,  but  in  the  typical  forms  is  nearly  central, 
and  is  occasionally  in  some  older  extinct  groups  occupied 
by  an  internal  organic  deposit ;  there  are  two  well-devel- 
oped shell-layers,  and  a  third  incompletely  developed  one 
near  the  aperture.  The  animal  has  a  mantle  with  an  entire 
margin  which  extends  about  even  with  the  border  of  the 
aperture;  it  also  has  (1)  a  circular  fleshy  lip;  (2)  numer- 
oas  labial  tentacles  combined  in  four  groups,  each  group 
having  twelve  or  thirteen ;  and  (3)  still  further  ootwaid 
are  the  "  arms  "  or  branchial  tentaeles,  about  thirty-six  in 
number,  and  in  two  rows ;  of  these  last,  the  dorsal  pair 
are  extended  and  combined  in  a  "  hood,"  "  which  closes 
the  aperture  of  the  ebell,  except  for  a  small  spaoe  on  each 
side,  which  is  flat,  by  a  pair  of  arms.  The  tentacles  are 
lamellated  on  their  inner  surface,  and  are  retractile  within 
sheaths  or  digitations  which  correspond  to  the  eight  or- 
dinary arms  of  the  cuttle-fishes;"  *' besides  these,  there 
are  four  ooular  tentaeles,  one  behind  and  one  in  front  of 
each  eye,"  which  seem  to  be  instruments  of  sensation,  and 
resemble  the  tentacles  of  some  nudibranchiato  mollusks 
(e.  g,  Eolit  and  Aplyaia),  On  the  side  of  each  eye  is  a  hoi* 
low  oblique  process  which  is  not  tentoculiferous,  and  which 
bears  the  external  cars.  Tho  mandibles  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  calcified,  thus  differing  from  those  of  the  cuttle- 
fishes. "  The  shell-muscles  are  united  by  a  narrow  tract 
across  the  hollow  occupied  by  the  involute  spire  of  the 
shell,  and  are  thus  rendered  horseshoe  shaped.  The 
siphuncle  is  vascular;  it  opens  into  the  oarity  contain- 
ing the  heart  (pericardium),  and  is  most  probably  filled 
with  fluid  from  that  cavity."  Such  are  the  principal 
Digitized  \ 
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oharaeteristica  of  the  Miim&I,  u  made  knowD  by  Prof. 
Owen  and  epitomiied  by  Mr.  Woodward. 

The  family  is  at  present  represented  by  a  single  genus, 
Nauliln;  containing  several  living  species,  but  was  for- 
merly developed  in  numerous  types,  and  hag  survived  from 
the  Silurian  epoch  to  the  present  time,  and,  as  here  un- 
derstood, ombraees  fewer  genera  than  often  are  credited 
to  it,  but  still  has  a  large  number.  By  Meek  the  following 
genera  are  recogniKed — vis.  Ifautilutf  DUdttUf  Trematth- 
difewtf  TemnoektiluSf  Northocerat,  PteronautiluSf  Litnitet  /, 
Bortolutff  Cnftoccraa,  Clymenia,  Subcli/meniaf  Aganidea 
(=  Ataria),  Nautiloeerai,  Aploctrru,  and  Trochocerat. 
Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  Nautilu:  According  to 
RumphiuB  (who  wrote  in  1705),  "When  the  nautilus  floats 
on  the  water  he  puts  out  his  head  and  all  his  tentacles,  and 
spreads  them  upon  the  water,  with  the  poop  of  the  shell 
anove  water;  but  at  the  bottom  he  creeps  in  the  reverse 
position,  with  his  boat  above  him,  and  with  his  bead  and 
tentacles  al)Ove  the  ground,  making  a  tolerably  quick  prog- 
ress." Owen  found  the  crop  of  a  specimen  dissected  by 
himself  filled  with  fragments  of  small  crabs.  Although  the 
shells  of  one  species  {N,  pompiltu)  are  very  common,  the 
animals  themselves  are  very  rarely  seen.       Taeo.  Gill. 

NaotilDS  Propeller,  a  system  of  propelling  steam- 
vessels  at  sea  by  means  of  the  expulsion  of  strong  oarrents 
of  water  backward.  Many  of  the  lower  animals  move 
about  in  the  water  in  this  way.  Several  steamers  for  river 
and  ocean  use  have  been  successfully  built  on  this  prin- 
ciple. A  turbine-wheel  revolves  in  an  iron  cylinder  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  jet  which  propels  the  ship.  This 
mode  of  propulsion  has  not  proved  economical  or  efficient. 

Naavoo't  tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  Ala.     Pop.  1289. 

NauTOOy  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hancock  eo..  III.,  on  E.  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  founded  by  the  Mormons  in 
1840,  and  afterward  the  home  of  a  company  of  French 
Socialists,  under  M.  Cabot ;  has  several  fine  churches,  1 
newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  the  growing  of 
grapes.  About  100,000  gallons  of  wine  are  produced  an- 
nually.   Pop.  1578.     W.  P.  Krbver,  Ed.  "  Isdbpendekt." 

Nav'^io  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  great  Shoshone  and 
Apache  family.  They  occupy  a  reservation  of  3,328,000 
acres  in  the  N.  W.  of  New  Mexico  and  the  N.  E.  of  Ari- 
sona.  They  were  long  famous  for  their  hostility  to  the 
whites,  but  have  now  been  thoroughly  subjected  by  the 
U.  S.  troops.  They  are  industrious,  and  have  adopted 
some  of  the  arts  of  half-cirilized  life  from  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians. They  have  130,000  sheep  and  goats,  10,000  horses, 
and  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  "Navajo  blan- 
kets," which  are  wonderfully  warm,  durable,  and  of  such 
excellence  as  to  sell  for  $50,  or  even  $150.     Pop.  9114. 

Na'val  Acad'emies.  France. — Special  instruction 
in  the  art  of  war  as  applied  to  navies  originated  in  France 
about  the  year  1630,  and  in  England  about  100  years  later. 
In  France  the  invention  of  hollow  projectiles  by  Bernard 
Reynaud  (about  1680),  and  by  him  first  put  to  practical 
use  at  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1684,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  naval  science,  and  led  to  the 
uniform  organization  of  all  the  schools  for  naval  instruc- 
tion at  that  time  established  in  the  kingdom.  Various  de- 
crees under  the  monarchy,  the  republic,  and  the  empire 
improved  the  existing  systems,  until  their  final  reorganisa- 
tion in  1825  upon  the  basis  which,  with  very  little  modifi- 
cation, exists  at  the  present  time.  In  forty  French  ports 
free  schools  of  hydrography  arc  open  to  sailors  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  in  which  an  annual  average  of  about  400 
men  are  qualified  as  captains  and  sub-officers  of  seagoing 
or  coasting  vessels.  In  1811  the  schools  for  naval  officers 
were  established  on  shipboard  at  the  ports  of  Brest  and 
Toulon,  and  after  various  modifications — among  others,  the 
substitution  of  a  royal  marine  college  at  AngouMme  in 
1816 — were  finally  united  in  1830  on  board  the  Orion  at 
Brest.  The  present  school-ship  is  the  Borda,  120  guns, 
launched  in  1847.  Admission  is  gained  to  this  school  by  a 
public  competitive  examination  which  is  held  annually. 
The  personal  qualifications  are  French  nativity,  age  be- 
tween fourteen  and  seventeen,  and  good  bodily  constitution. 
The  mental  qualifications  comprise  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  and  drawing.  Exercises  are  required 
in  the  French  and  English  languages,  a  translation  from 
the  Latin,  a  geometrical  drawing,  and  a  free-hand  drawing 
from  a  head.  The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  navi- 
gation and  astronomy,  analytical  and  mechanical  science, 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  theory  and  practice  of 
steam-engines  and  mechanical  engineering,  naval  archi- 
tecture, seamanship,  gunnery,  drawing,  and  the  English 
language.  These  are  supplemented  by  constant  exercises 
with  boats  and  other  material,  and  an  annual  seagoing 
omiso.    After  two  years  spent  at  this  school  those  who  are 


to  the  steam-frigate  Jean  Bart,  in  which  they  make  a  for- 
eign voyage  of  nearly  a  year's  duration,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  they  are  considered  eligible  for  active  naval  ser- 
vice. The  School  of  Naval  Architecture  in  Paris  is  under 
the  management  of  the  corps  of  marine  engineers,  which 
corps  has  charge  of  the  construction  of  all  ships  and  en- 
gines in  the  service.  It  is  composed  of  2  inspectors-gen- 
eral, 10  directors  of  naval  construction,  40  marine  engi- 
neers, and  75  assistant  engineers.  Graduates  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  to  the  number  of  about  15  annually,  are 
assigned  to  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  where  they 
remain  two  years  and  a  half,  spending  three  winters  in 
Paris  and  two  summers  in  the  dockyards.  The  school  is 
commanded  by  a  director  of  naval  construction,  who  gives 
instruction,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  corps  and 
special  teachers  of  drawing  and  languages.  The  course 
of  instruction  consists  of — first  winter:  (1)  a  course  on 
construction;  (2)  displacement  and  stability;  (3)  strength 
of  materials;  (4)  marine  architectural  drawing  and  free- 
hand drawing.  Second  winter:  (1)  a  practical  course  on 
steam-engines;  (2)  a  theoretical  course  on  steam;  (3) 
applied  mechanics  and  mechanics  in  general;  (4)  plan- 
drawing  of  ships  and  engines  and  free-hand  drawing. 
Third  winter:  (1)  displacement  and  stability  (concluded); 
(2)  naval  architecture  and  naval  artillery;  (3)  technology 
of  workshops ;  (4)  plan-drawing,  projects,  and  designs  for 
ships  and  engines,  and  free-hand  drawing.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  an  examination  is  held,  and  those  found  quali- 
fied are  promoted  to  the  corps  of  marine  engineers  as  as- 
sistant engineers  of  the  third  class.  There  are  at  Brest 
and  at  Toulon  schools  of  marine  artillery  and  schools  of 

firoctioe  for  firing  at  targets,  with  guns  both  afloat  and  on 
and. 

England. — The  Royal  Naval  Academy  was  established 
at  Portsmouth  in  1729.  Its  course  of  instruction  com- 
prised, besides  the  elements  of  a  general  education,  math- 
ematics, navigation,  drawing,  fortification,  gunnery  and 
small-arms,  principles  of  shipbuilding,  and  practical  sea- 
manship in  all  its  branches.  The  number  of  cadets  was 
at  first  limited  to  40,  but  in  1806  it  was  increased  to  70. 
Owing  to  jealousies  arising  between  officers  appointed  from 
this  school  and  those  entering  the  service  under  the  old 
system  (the  appointments  under  both  systems  being  eon- 
fined  to  the  nooility  and  gentry),  the  academy  was  abol- 
ished in  1837,  for  in  the  mean  time  the  old  system  of  ad- 
mitting midshipmen  to  the  navy  still  obtained.  This  was 
under  the  patronago  of  the  captains  of  ships,  who  had  the 
nomination  of  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  received  on  board  without  any  conditions 
of  previous  preparation,  and  left  to  their  own  resources 
and  those  of  the  ship  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession under  the  general  supervision  of  the  captains. 
This  short  and  easy  method  of  entering  the  service  was  so 
commonly  preferred,  and  the  number  of  students  in  the 
school  had  oecome  so  small,  that  it  also  was  changed.  The 
captains  were  permitted  to  make  only  one  nomination,  the 
admiralty  reserving  the  rest.  The  defects  of  the  method, 
even  thus  modified,  led  finally  in  1857  to  the  adoption  of  a 
training-ship,  first  at  Portsmouth  and  afterwards  at  Bart- 
mouth,  on  board  the  Britannia.  The  course  of  study  is 
limited  to  one  year ;  the  examinations  are  held  quarterly, 
and  if  passed  satisfactorily  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
candidate  is  rated  a  midshipman,  and  is  credited  with  one 
year's  sea-service.  To  qualify  a  midshipman  for  promo- 
tion to  a  lieutenancy  he  must  be  nineteen  years  old,  must 
have  passed  an  examination  to  which  he  is  submitted  after 
serving  two  and  a  half  years  as  midshipman,  and  must 
have  served  five  and  a  half  years  as  a  midshipman,  in- 
cluding the  time  allowed  him  on  leaving  the  school. 

The  Royal  Naval  College  was  opened  in  1839  as  a  school 
of  gunnery,  jointly  with  a  school  of  gunnery-practice  on 
board  the  Excellent  for  the  instruction  of  commissioned 
officers.  It  supplied  instruction  in  the  theory  of  artillery, 
in  mathematics,  nautical  astronomy,  steam  machinery,  and 
in  chemistry.  The  time  allowed  at  the  college  was  one 
year.  Upon  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  navy  offi- 
cers voluntarily  resorted  to  the  dockyards,  where  instruc- 
tion and  facilities  for  experiment  and  study  were  supplied, 
as  well  as  opportunities  for  working  in  the  machine-snops. 
Most  of  the  officers  now  in  service  have  certificates  of  hav- 
ing passed  this  course.  By  an  order  of  council  dated  Jan. 
16,  1873,  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  is  reorgan- 
ized, to  open  Feb.  1,  1874,  for  t£o  instruction  of  officers  of 
all  branches  of  the  naval  service,  including  captains  and 
excluding  midshipmen.  Full  courses  are  provided  in 
mathematics,  mechanics,  navigation  and  astronomy,  ma- 
rine engineering  and  artillery,  naval  architecture,  draw- 
ing, and  languages.  The  time  allowed  to  each  grade  for 
study  varies,  according  to  the  difficulty  and  importance  of 
the  branch  studied,  from  six  months  to  eighteen  months. 
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ponth  Kensington  are  transferred  to  this  college.  Schools 
for  warrant-officers,  seamen,  and  boys  are  provided — (1) 
On  all  ships  having  a  crew  of  300  men,  a  permanent  school- 
master being  generally  appointed  for  the  ship ;  in  case  the 
crew  is  less  than  300  men,  a  petty  officer  of  the  ship  gives 
instruction  under  the  captain's  orders,  for  which  he  is  paid 
extra.  (2)  In  schools  on  harbor-ships;  four  ships  are 
specially  devoted  to  this  purpose — two  at  Portsmouth  and 
two  at  Plymouth ;  boys  remain  in  these  ships  one  year. 

(3)  In  four  schools  in  the  barracks  at  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  where  the  royal  marines  (ar- 
tillery and  infantry)  are  instructed,  as  also  their  children. 

(4)  In  schools  for  apprentices  at  seven  dockyards — viz. 
Doptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheemess,  Portsmouth, 
Devenport,  and  Pembroke ;  these  last  were  established  in 
1840.  Admission  is  gained  by  competition,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  course  was  five  years,  but  in  1859  a  supple- 
mentary and  higher  course  of  two  years  was  added  for  the 
benefit  of  the  most  deserving  of  those  who  have  served  five 
years.  (5)  In  the  London  and  Liverpool  schools  of  navi- 
gation, supported  by  the  government  for  the  instmotion  of 
the  commercial  marine.  The  number  of  training-ships 
for  boys  has  been  gradually  increased  to  twelve,  including 
those  for  harbor  instruction  and  for  practice  cruising. 

The  governments  of  Austria,  Russia,  Bavaria,  and  Italy 
have  establishments  for  education  in  naval  science,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg  the  Bussian  government  has  a  very  large 
naval  academy.  The  course  of  instruction  in  all  these  re- 
sembles closely  those  already  described. 

United  State: — From  the  first  organization  of  the  navy 
of  the  IT.  S.  the  system  of  appointing  and  training  its  ju- 
nior officers  was  copied  from  the  English  navy.  Lads  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  were  appointed  midshipmen 
and  sent  to  sea  in  charge  of  the  captains.  In  1813  a  law 
was  passed  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  schoolmaster 
for  each  ship  in  which  there  were  twelve  midshipmen.  The 
establishment  of  a  school  for  naval  science  bad  in  1800 
been  as  strongly  urged  by  the  executive  department  of  the 
government  as  that  of  a  military  school.  The  latter  was 
created  in  1802 ;  the  naval  school  was  not  founded  until 
1845.  For  some  years  prior  to  that  period  midshipmen,  at 
such  times  as  they  could  be  released  temporarily  from  sea- 
service,  prepared  themselves  for  examination,  and  wore 
examined  for  promotion  at  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadel- 
phia. On  Aug.  7,  1845,  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  secretary  of 
the  navy  under  Pros.  James  K.  Polk,  issued  the  first  in- 
structions to  Commander  Buchanan  for  the  opening  of  the 
school.  The  war  department  had  already  transferred  for 
that  purpose  the  site  and  buildings  of  Fort  Severn,  one  of 
the  defences  of  Annapolis  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  Severn 
River,  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  school  was  formally 
opened  on  Oct.  10,  1845.  The  first  object  proposed  was 
"to  collect  the  midshipmen  who  from  time  to  time  are  on 
shore,  and  give  them  occupation  during  their  stay  on  land 
in  the  study  of  mathematics,  nautical  astronomy,  theory 
of  morals,  international  law,  gunnery,  the  use  of  steam, 
the  Spanish  and  French  languages,  and  other  branches 
essential  in  the  present  day  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  naval  officer.'*  In  Jan.,  1846,  tliore  were  present  36  mid- 
shipmen appointed  in  1840,  13  of  the  date  of  1841,  and  7 
newly  appointed.  The  latter  were  to  remain  at  the  school  at 
least  one  year;  those  of  1840  and  1841  were  to  be  drafted  as 
required  for  sea-service.  The  instruction  corps  consisted  of 
8  persons.  The  buildings  were  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  quarters,  and  mess.  Mr.  Bancroft 
nad  thus  far  proceeded  under  already  existing  regulations, 
and  with  such  funds  as  were  legally  applicable,  without 
calling  upon  Congress.  The  first  appropriation  ($28,200) 
was  made  in  Aug.,  1846,  and  a  like  amount  was  appro- 
priated in  1847,  and  in  December  of  that  year  the  number  of 
midshipmen  in  attendance  was  90.  In  Oct.,  1849,  a  board 
of  officers  was  convened  to  reorganize  the  institution,  and 
to  make  it  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  system  pur- 
sued at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  course  of  instruction  and  the  regulations  wore  revised, 
and  the  title  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  Naval 
School  to  United  States  Naval  Academy.  The  duration  of 
the  course  of  study  was  fixed  at  /our  yeart  in  Nov.,  1851. 
The  corps  of  instructors  was  increased  to  11,  and  the  sloop- 
of-war  Preble  was  assigned  to  the  academy  as  a  practice- 
ship  and  for  the  purpose  of  summer  cruising  for  three  and 
a  half  months  oaob  year.  A  board  of  visitors  was  pro- 
vided for,  who  would  inspect  the  academy  annually  ond 
report  upon  its  condition.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  Annapolis  became  an  important  military  d£p6t, 
and  on  May  6, 1861,  the  academy,  with  all  its  apparatus 
and  personnel,  was  transferred  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  it 
remained  until  Sept.,  1865.  During  this  period  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  state  of  war  interfered  greatly  with  the  sys- 
tem of  graduation,  the  senior  three  of  the  four  classes 
being  sent  to  sea  on  active  service.    After  the  return  to 


Annapolis  in  Sept.,  1865,  the  programme  of  studies  at  the 
academy  was  rearranged  upon  the  basis  which,  with  very 
little  modification,  exists  at  present  (1875).  The  eourso  of 
instruction  embraces  the  following  departments :  Seaman- 
ship, mathematics,  gunnery,  steam -engineering,  astronomr, 
navigation  and  nautical  surveying,  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  including  analytical  meohanics  and 
chemistry,  law,  history,  and  English  studies,  French  and 
Spanish  languages  and  literatnre,  drawing,  art  of  defence, 
swimming,  and  gymnastics.  In  18A5  two  olasses  of  cadet 
engineers,  not  to  exceed  50  in  the  aggregate,  were  added 
to  the  body  of  pupils  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  dura- 
tion  of  their  course  was  until  June  1,  1873,  two  years.  By 
act  of  Congress  approved  Feb.  24,  1874,  their  eourso  was 
lengthened  to  four  years  and  the  number  of  classes  in- 
creased to  four.  The  studies  consist  of  mathematics,  ana- 
lytical mechanics,  theory  and  practice  of  steam-engineer- 
ing, chemistry  and  physics,  the  French  language,  draw- 
ing, designing  of  engines,  and  practice  in  the  workshops. 
During  the  summer  months  the  engineer  classes  make  a 
cruise  in  a  steamship,  and  visit  the  government  workshops 
at  the  principal  U.  S.  navy-yards.  The  academic  year  be- 
gins on  Oct.  1,  and  ends  May  SO  of  each  calendar  year. 
The  summer  months  are  employed  in  cruising  at  sea.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  academio  terms,  the  first  term 
extending  from  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  30.  Each  of  the  classes  is 
divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  sections  of  9  to  12 
members,  and  no  student  is  required  to  attend  more  than 
three  recitations  daring  the  day;  so  that,  besides  the 
evening  study-hours,  one  hoar  of  each  period  (except 
drawing)  may  be  devoted  to  study. 

On  Mar.  3,  1873,  Congress  passed  a  law  changing  the 
duration  of  the  coarse  for  cadet  midshipmen  from  fonr 
years  to  six  years,  to  apply  to  the  class  admitted  in  1873 
and  to  all  subsequent  olasaes.  The  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  additional  two  years  has  not  yet  been  fixed  upon. 
The  system  of  examinations  comprises  monthly,  eem- 
annualf  and  annual  examinations,  all  of  which  are  con- 
ducted in  toriling,  the  same  questions  being  proposed  to 
each  individual  of  a  class  of  examinees.  'The  relative 
merit  determined  by  each  monthly  examination  is  com- 
bined with  that  denoted  by  the  class-room  daily  record, 
and  the  monthly  relative  merits  of  a  term  are  combined  to 
form  a  term-record,  which  latter  are  again  combined  to 
form  the  annual  record.  Candidates  for  the  classes  of  cadet 
midshipmen  are  nominated  by  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  (each  member  being  en- 
titled Dy  law  to  one  nomination),  and  are  admitted  to  tho 
academy  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years, 
provided  thoy  exhibit  a  good  moral  standing  and  Eound 
physical  condition.  They  must  also  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geogrsphj, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  The  examinations  of  can- 
didates for  the  classes  of  cadet  engineers  are  competitiro. 
Candidates  must  be  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  yean 
of  age  and  of  sound  body.  They  must  possess,  besides  a 
fair  English  education,  some  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry  and  of  steam  machinery.  They  apply  to  the 
nary  department  for  permission  to  present  tbemsclvea  for 
examination.  Those  examined  are  arranged  in  order  of 
general  merit,  and  are  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  posi- 
tions on  that  roll. 

On  Deo.  31,  1873,  the  personnel  of  the  academy  was  ss 
follows:  commanding  officer  and  staff,  including  medical 
and  pay  staff  and  chaplain,  10 ;  instruction  staff  proper 
(comprising,  besides  31  commissioned  offioors,  20  cirilians], 
51 ;  civil  officers,  such  as  secretary,  librarian,  clerks,  etc., 
8;  officers  of  the  marine  corps,  2;  total  staff  of  the  acad- 
emy, 71.  Number  of  cadet  midshipmen,  241 ;  of  cadet 
engineers,  39;  total  of  students,  280.  Aggregate,  351. 
The  list  of  successive  superintendents  U  as  follows:  (I) 
Commander  Franklin  Buchanan,  1845-47;  (2)  Commander 
George  P.  Upshur,  1847-50;  (3)  Captain  C.  K.  Strib- 
bling,  1850-5.3;  (4)  Captain  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  1S53- 
57;  (6)  Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  1857-65;  (6)  Vice- 
Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  1865-69 ;  (7)  Rear-Admiral  John 
L.  Worden,  1869-74.  In  Oct.,  1874,  Admiral  Worden  was 
succeeded  by  Rear-Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rogers  as  the  eighth 
superintendent. 

The  departments  of  study  are  amply  illustrated  by 
models  and  apparatus.  The  seamanship  museum  exhibits 
the  rise  of  naval  art  and  its  progress  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  is  very  rich  in  models,  the  latest  one  being  a 
fully-equipped  model  45  feet  long  of  the  second-rate 
war-steamer  Antietam.  In  the  gunnery  department  every 
form  of  great  guns  and  small-arms  is  displayed.  In  the 
department  of  steam  engineering  every  kind  of  marine 
engine  is  illustrated  in  detail  and  by  working-models; 
besides  which  there  is  a  complete  marine  engine,  with  two 
boilers — one  for  getting  up  steam,  and  a  similar  one  for 
instruction  in  detail.    This  department  has  also  a  com- 
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plete  workshop,  foundry,  sad  forge,  all  well  supplied  with 
apparatni  and  tools.  The  departments  of  philosophy  and 
onemistry  are  furnished  with  the  newest  apparatus  and 
materials  for  illustration  and  analytical  study.  The  ob- 
■erratory  contains  a  large  collection  of  instruments,  in- 
oloding  an  equatorial  telescope.  The  library  contains 
nearly  17,000  volumes,  chiefly  historical,  scientific,  and 
professional.  TheU.  S.  wooden  sailing  vessels  Santeeand 
Dale  and  the  iron-olad  Lehigh  are  stationed  permanently 
at  the  academy  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  during  the 
two  academic  terms  in  great  guns  and  in  sails,  spars,  etc. 
The  ship  Constellation  is  temporarily  commissioned  for 
the  summer  cruise  of  the  first  and  third  classes  of  the 
eadet  midshipmen.  The  second  class  are  permitted  to 
visit  their  homes  daring  the  summer,  and  the  fourth  class, 
admitted  in  June,  are  quartered  on  board  the  Santee  for 
praetioal  instruction  until  Sept.  30, 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  20,  1ST4,  the  U.  S. 
government  took  a  very  important  step  towards  encourag- 
ing popular  nautical  education.  By  this  law  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  is  authorised  to  furnish  a  suitable  vessel  of 
the  navy,  completely  equipped  with  charts,  books,  and  in- 
struments, to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  nautical  school 
established  at  each  or  any  of  the  ports  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Xorfolk,  and  San  Francisco. 
The  President  is  also  antborized  to  detail  proper  officers 
of  the  navy  as  superintendents  of,  or  instructors  in,  such 
schools,  n,  S,  BvrrH. 

Na'Tal  Adminlstra'tion.  The  navy  department,  one 
of  the  executive  branches  of  the  Federal  government,  has 
for  its  head  or  chief  a  oivil  officer  called  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  who  receives  his  appointment  from  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet.  His  salary  is 
$8000  per  annum,  without  allowances  of  any  description. 
As  the  President  is,  under  the  Constitution,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  is  in  reality  his  representative  in  the  navy 
department.  He  may  be  called  the  organ  of  the  President 
for  the  business  of  the  government  pertaining  to  that  de- 
partment and  to  the  navy,  and,  with  the  ezoeption  of  cases 
m  which  independent  powers  are  specially  invested  in  him 
by  law,  his  aots  are  with  the  authority  of  the  President, 
are  regarded  as  having  his  direotion  and  sanction,  and 
have  full  force  and  eSeot  ai  such.  In  matters  of  great 
moment  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  President  to  give  special 
instructions  for  the  secretary's  guidance,  or  for  the  latter 
to  consult  the  former  and  ascertain  his  views  or  wishes. 

As  a  separate  and  independent  braoeh  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  navy  department  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  Apr.  30,  1798.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
administration  and  management  of  naval  and  maritime 
affuirs  were  entrusted  to  committees,  agents,  and  boards 
constituted  and  appointed  under  resolutions  and  aots  of 
both  the  Continental  and  the  Federal  Congress,  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  to  the  secretary  of  war.  The  protection 
of  the  colonies  against  acts  of  Qreat  Britain  suggested  and 
prompted  the  first  legislation  towards  the  formation  of  a 
navy  or  the  creation  of  a  navy  department.  This  provi- 
sion for  naval  defence  was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  on 
Oct.  13,  1775,  directing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
three  prominent  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  with 
authority  to  fit  out  two  sailing  vessels.  This  committee 
was  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  increased  to  seven 
members,  and  the  number  of  vessels  to  four.  The  next 
legislation,  a  resolution  of  Nov.  10,  177i,  directed  two  bat- 
talions of  marines  to  be  raised,  to  be  composed  ef  good 
seamen  or  persons  so  acquainted  with  maritime  affairs  as 
to  be  able  to  serve  to  advantage  by  sea  when  required,  and 
to  continue  in  service,  unless  sooner  dismissed  by  order  of 
Congress,  during  the  war  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  About  the  same  time  provision  was  made  re- 
specting the  seisure  and  disposition  of  vessels,  men,  and 
materials  belonging  to  Oreat  Britain  that  should  be  cap- 
tured by  oruisers  operating  under  commissions  from  Con- 
gress, and  rules  and  orders  for  the  navy  of  the  United 
Colonies  were  agreed  on.  On  Bee,  11,  I77&,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  composed  of  one  member  for  each  colony, 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  furnish  the  colonies  with  a 
naval  armament,  and  to  report  with  all  convenient  speed. 
On  the  report  of  this  committee  thirteen  vessels  were  or- 
dered to  be  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $868,666}.  Har.  23, 
1776,  still  further  measures  for  naval  defence  were  enacted, 
which  authorized  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  to  fit  out 
armed  vessels  to  cruise  on  the  enemies  thereof.  Apr,  3, 
following,  resolutions  were  passed  to  send  to  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  colonies  olank  commissions  for  private 
ships  of  war  and  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  signed  by 
the  president  of  Congress,  to  be  filled  out  for  those  desiring 
them.  By  this  time  or  soon  after  a  number  of  offioera  of 
high  rank  had  been  appointed,  the  pay,  rank,  etc.  of  the 


officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  had  been  fixed,  also 
the  pay  of  seamen,  bounty  for  captures,  etc.,  and  about 
twenty-five  vessels  of  different  classes  were  in  the  course 
of  constmotion.  From  these  several  measures  chiefly 
sprang  the  navy  and  private  armed  vessels  which  were 
engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  boards,  etc.  afterwards  successively  appointed  and 
established  until  the  organisation  of  a  navy  department 
were — I.  Nov.  6,  1776,  Continental  navy  board  of  three' 
persons,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  marine  committee  of  Deo. 
11,  1775.  II.  Oct.  28,  1779,  a  board  of  admiralty,  to  su- 
perintend the  naval  and  marine  afi°airs  of  the  V.  S.,  to 
consist  of  three  commissioners  not  members  of  Congress, 
and  two  that  were.  III.  Feb,  7, 1781,  creating  a  secretary 
of  marine  to  execute  all  the  duties  and  powers  specified  in 
the  act  of  Congress  constituting  the  board  of  admiralty, 
lY.  Aug.  29, 1781,  the  appointment  of  an  agent  of  marine, 
with  authority  to  direct,  fit  out,  equip,  and  employ  the 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  IT.  S.,  according  to  such 
instructions  as  he  should  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
Congress.  Until  this  agent  was  appointed  the  duties  as- 
signed to  him  wore  devolved  upon  the  superintendent  of 
finance.  Y.  Aug,  7,  1789,  the  establishment  of  the  de- 
partment of  war,  to  the  secretary  of  which  was  entrusted, 
in  addition  to  the  matters  pertaining  to  military  affairs,  all 
those  respecting  naval  affairs. 

The  suDject  of  establishing  a  navy  department  and  cre- 
ating a  sufficient  naval  force  to  protect  an  active  external 
commerce  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress about  this  time.  Washington  in  his  annual  message 
(1796)  urged  that  the  U.  8.  should  take  means  and  set  about 
the  gradual  creation  of  a  navy.  The  elder  Adams,  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  navy,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress  May 
16,  1797,  strongly  recommended  naval  means  of  defence 
against  depredations  on  American  commerce,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  equipping  the  frigates  and  providing  ves- 
sels of  inferior  power.  The  importance  of  a  separate  de- 
partment and  more  particular  attention  to  navetl  interests 
was  recognised  in  the  act  of  Apr.  SO,  1798,  establishing  an 
executive  department,  to  be  denominated  the  department 
of  the  navy,  the  chief  officer  thereof  to  be  called  the  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  execute 
such  orders  as  he  should  receive  from  the  President  of  the 
U.  S.  relative  to  the  procurement  of  naval  stores  and  ma- 
terials, and  the  construction,  armament,  and  equipment  of 
vessels  of  war,  as  well  as  other  matters  connected  with  the 
naval  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  from  this  act,  through 
the  President,  that  the  general  powers  of  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  are  derived.  An  act  of  Feb.  7, 1816,  added  to  the 
navy  department  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  three  officers  of 
the  navy  not  below  the  rank  of  post-captain,  to  be  attached 
to  the  office  of  the  secretary,  and,  unaor  his  superintend- 
ence, to  discharge  all  the  ministerial  duties  of  said  office  rel- 
ative to  the  procurement  of  naval  stores  and  materials  and 
the  construction,  armament,  equipment,  and  employment  of 
vessels  of  war,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  connected  with 
the  naval  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  The  act  also  gave  the 
board  authority  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  so  as  to 
secure  nniformity  in  the  several  classes  of  vessels  and  their 
equipments  and  in  repairing  and  refitting  them,  and  re- 
sponsibility in  subordinate  officers  and  agents.  It  also  fur- 
nished estimates  of  expenditures,  Aug.  31, 1342,  the  act  cre- 
ating the  board  of  navy  commissioners  was  repealed,  and  the 
navy  department  was  reorganized  by  the  establishing  of, 
and  attaching  to  it,  five  bureaus — vis. — ^yards  and  docks; 
construction,  equipment,  and  repair;  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing ;  ordnance  and  Hydrography ;  and  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  chiefs  thereof,  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  were  selected,  aa  the  law  prescribed, 
from  captains  for  yards  and  docks  and  ordnance  and  hy- 
drograpoy ;  from  the  surgeons  for  medicine  and  surgery ;  a 
skilful  constructor  for  constmotion,  equipment,  and  repair; 
while  for  provisions  and  clothing  no  official  designation  was 
made.  A  regular  naval  constructor  was  not  appointed  to 
the  bureau  of  constmctiofa,  etc.  nntil  the  passage  of  an  act 
providing  for  it,  Har.  3, 1853.  By  an  act  of  July  31, 1861, 
an  additional  office  was  created,  that  of  assistant  secretary 
of  the  navy,  the  appointment  to  be  made  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  duties  to  be 
such  as  the  secretary,  for  whom  he  should  act  during  bis 
absence,  should  prescribe.  This  office  was  abolished  on 
Mar.  3,  1869.  July  5,  1862,  the  department  was  again 
reorganized  by  creating  three  additional  buroaua  and 
changing  the  titles  of  others.  That  organization  is  now 
maintained,  the  bureaus  being  yards  and  docks,  equip- 
ment and  recruiting,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction 
and  repair,  steam  engineering,  provisions  and  clothing, 
and  medicine  and  surgery — the  new  bureaus  of  equip- 
ment and  recruiting,  navigation,  and  steam  engineering  ^ 
assuming  such  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  respective  \_ 
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branches  ns  irere  formerly  under  other  bareans.  The 
chiefs  of  these  bureaus  are  commissioned,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  four  years,  and 
receive  the  highest  pay  of  their  grades  in  the  navy. 
For  yards  and  doclis,  navigation,  equipment  and  recruit- 
ing, and  ordnance  the  selection  must  be  from  officers  of 
the  line  not  below  the  grade  of  commander ;  for  medicine 
and  surgery,  from  the  list  of  surgeons ;  and  for  provisions 
and  clothing,  from  the  list  of  paymasters  of  not  less  than 
ten  years'  standing ;  for  construction  and  repair  a  skilful 
naval  constructor  must  be  selected,  and  for  steam  engineer- 
ing a,  skilful  engineer  from  the  list  of  chief  engineers.  This 
act  provides  for  an  assistant  to  the  bureau  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  also  provided  for  an  assistant  to  the  bureau 
of  ordnance,  which  latter  office  was,  however,  abolished 
Apr.  17, 1866.  An  act  of  Mar.  2,  1865,  created  an  addi- 
tional office,  that  of  solicitor  and  judge-advocate-general, 
temporary  in  its  character,  limiting  it  to  the  end  of  the 
rebellion  and  one  year  after.  It  was,  however,  provided 
for  by  annual  appropriations  until  June  22, 1870,  when  it 
was  made  permanent,  and  transferred,  under  the  title  of 
naval  solicitor,  to  the  department  of  justice.  The  naval 
solicitor  maintains  a  twofold  relation,  being  under  the  de- 
partment of  justice,  but  continuing  his  office  in  the  navy 
department,  and  to  him  is  submitted  by  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  for  opinion  many  questions  which  from  their 
nature  would  formerly  have  been  referred  directly  to  the 
attorney-general.  He  stands  in  the  light  of  a  law-officer 
or  legal  adviser  of  the  navy  department. 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  are 
performed  under  his  immediate  supervision.  There  is  at- 
tached to  the' office  a  chief  clerk  of^the  department  and  14 
other  clerks.  The  chief  clerk  has  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  files  and  records  of  the  office  and  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  duties  of  the  other  clerks  and  the  subordinate 
employ6s  thereto  attached.  John  W.  Hooo. 

Na'val  Architect'nre.  The  present  century  will 
always  be  distinguished  in  history  for  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  philosophical  knowledge  and  the  exact  sciences 
to  mechanical  arts,  and  for  the  great  benefits  that  have  re- 
sulted to  all  civilized  nations  therefrom.  At  the  present 
day  a  rapid  development  of  new  resources  is  going  on  in 
all  directions,  and  the  forces  of  nature  are  being  brought 
more  under  man's  control,  and  made  available  according  aa 
the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge  renders  their  plan  of 
action  and  character  better  known.  In  the  art  of  naval 
construction  there  seems  to  have  been  no  less  advance  than 
in  any  other,  which  is  due  principally  to  the  growth  of  en- 
lightened ideas  and  the  successful  application  of  abstract 
science.  At  the  present  day  nothing  will  compensate  the 
naval  architect  for  the  want  of  a  sound  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  and  without  suoh  knowledge  he  will 
only  be  able  to  imitate  vessels  that  have  had  or  are  in 
being,  more  or  less  approved ;  and  if  he  attempt  to  depart 
trom  them,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  falling  into  great,  per- 
haps fatal,  .errors.  Construction  by  the  rule  of  thumo  is 
nothing  more  than  the  adoption  of  some  approved  plan 
with  perhaps  some  slight  modification  ;  and  while  those 
who  resort  to  this  may  be,  and  generally  are,  on  the  safe 
side,  and  generally  obtain  very  satisfactory  results,  they 
add  nothing  to  professional  science ;  and  if  this  course  is 
adhered  to,  and  improvements  are  not  accepted  on  account 
of  constructors  being  unable  to  judge  of  their  merits,  the 
practice  of  naval  construction  must  come  to  a  standstill ; 
and  the  nation  which  allows  this  state  of  things  to  exist 
must  expect  to  see  her  ships  surpassed  by  those  of  other! 
where  science  is  in  more  request  and  the  highest  standard 
of  professional  and  scientific  requirements  is  required  in 
their  naval  architect.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  of 
building  a  vessel,  especially  a  war-vessel,  without  a  pre- 
vious and  thorough  calculation  of  ber  requirements  in 
every  respect  During  the  past  sixty  years  improvements 
of  unparalleled  importance  and  magnitude  have  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  war,  and  at  the  present 
day  naval  architects  are  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  great  re- 
sources that  have  grown  out  of  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  all  branches  of  science  to  which  the  profes- 
sion is  united.  It  is  assorted  by  Prof.  Inman,  whose  au- 
thority none  disputes,  that  "  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  there  was  hardly  an  individual  in  England 
who  knew  correctly  even  the  first  elements  of  the  displace- 
ment of  a  ship,  either  loaded  or  light."  What  has  the 
world  witnessed  since  then?  The  sailing  qualities  of  ves- 
sels greatly  improved ;  steam  applied  as  a  motive  or  auxil- 
iary power  to  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels ;  the  old 
sailing  vessels  of  the  navies  of  the  civilised  world  ignored 
and  steam  navies  constructed ;  and,  finally,  the  production 
of  the  iron-clad  vessels  of  our  own  and  foreign  navies. 

A  ship  must  have  buoyancy,  to  enable  her  to  carry  the 
weight  intended  when  immersed  to  the  required  depth  in 
the  water  J  stability,  that  she  may  tend  to  "right  herself" 


when  inclined  fVom  the  upright  position  by  some  disturb- 
ing influence,  deviating  no  farther  from  that  position  than 
is  consistent  with  safety,  and  that  her  movements  may  not 
be  such  as  to  damage  the  vessel  or  cargo ;  speed  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  owner  or  owners  and  the 
purpose  for  which  she  is  designed ;  and,  finally,  be  able  to 
work  well  under  steam  or  sail.  These  qualities  are  mainly 
dependent  on  forces  that  are  exerted  between  the  ship  and 
the  surrounding  fluids — i.  «.  water  and  air;  consequently, 
the  means  of  obtaining  them  depend  mainly  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  "  hydrostatics,"  or  the  balance  of  fluids,  and  hydro- 
dynamics, or  the  motion  of  fluids,  the  applications  of  which 
are  known  by  the  term  "hydraulics."  One  of  the  ele- 
mentary laws  of  hydrostatics  is  that  no  matter  what  the 
shape  of  a  body  floating  tn  equilibrio  in  a  fluid,  the  weight 
of  tne  fluid  displaced  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  the  straight  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
body  and  fluid  displaced  is  vertical.  The  quantity  of 
water  displaced  by  a  ship  is  called  her  dimlaceiMnl,  uni  ii 
expressed  as  being  so  many  tons,  a  ton  being  the  weight 
of  35  cubic  feet  of  sea-water  or  .35.9  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
water.  To  find  the  weight  of  a  vessel  by  computing  the 
parts  comprising  it  would  be  a  task  of  great  magnitude, 
but  after  tne  vessel  is  launched,  since  it  is  known  that  her 
weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  water  she  displaces,  we  have 
only  to  flnd  the  cubic  contents  of  the  part  immersed,  mul- 
tiply it  by  a  unit  of  volume  of  wator,  and  the  product  is 
the  weight  of  the  ship.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  a 
single  point  in  any  body  in  which  the  weight  or  pressure 
is  concentrated :  in  the  case  of  a  body's  weight,  it  is  called 
the  centre  of  gravity  /  in  case  of  pressure,  centre  of  preetnre  ; 
and  when  the  pressure  is  that  of  a  fluid  in  which  a  solid 
body  rests,  centre  of  buoyanci/f  generally  known  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  dieplacemenf. 

Next  to  the  determination  of  the  displacement,  and  the 
securing  that  the  ship  shall  float  with  the  proposed  draught 
of  water  fore  and  aft,  the  most  important  point  is  the 
determination  of  the  stability — i.  e.  the  measure  of  the 
force  which  tends  to  bring  the  vessel  back  to  the  upright 
position  when  by  any  cause  it  bos  been  inclined  from  that 
position.  Stability  is  of  two  kinds— atad'ea;  and  dynamiaiL 
The  former  measures  the  force  necessary  to  retain  the  ship 
inclined  at  some  finite  angle — as,  for  instance,  7° — or  that 
with  which,  on  any  slight  displacement,  it  tends  to  regain 
its  upright  position.  Dynamical  stability  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  nnits  of  work  which  are  requisite  to  heel  a 
ship  over  through  a  given  angle.  If,  therefore,  the  work 
capable  of  being  developed  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  or 
blow  of  a  wave,  or  any  cause,  be  known,  it  is  proposed  by 
dynamical  stability  to  determine  the  angle  through  which 
the  vessel  will  be  inclined ;  and  the  point  in  construction 
would  be  to  determine  that  in  heeling  through  this  angle 
it  docs  not  reach  a  now  position  of  equilibrium,  which 
would  be  one  of  instability,  and  consequently  does  not 
overset.  For  soiling  vessels  statical  stability  is  beyond  a 
doubt  the  most  important  element,  as  the  chief  qualities 
of  the  vessel  depend  on  it. 

The  disturbances  in  a  ship's  position  called  \etl!«g, 
pitching,  and  sending  are  all  disturbances  of  angular  posi- 
tion, and  the  ship's  stability,  as  opposed  to  them,  depends 
on  similar  principles.  Stability  against  heeling  is  explained 
as  follows :  In  order  that  a  pair  of  forces  applied  to  one 
body  may  balance  each  other,  they  must  be  equal  and  op- 
posite to  each  other,  but  directly  opposed — that  is,  they 
must  act  against  each  other  in  the  tame  straight  line. 
When  a  pair  of  equal  forces  act  in  opposite  directions  in 
parallel  though  not  identical  lines,  they  do  not  balance 
each  other,  but  constitute  what  is  called  a  couple,  tending 
to  turn  the  body  in  a  new  angular  position.  When  the 
angular  position  of  such  a  body  as  a  ship  is  disturbed,  the 
weight  and  the  supporting  pressure,  which  originally  were 
a  pair  of  directly  opposed  equal  forces,  producing  balance, 
become  a  couple,  and  the  body  is  stable  or  unstable  accord- 
ing as  that  couple  is  a  righting  couple  or  an  iipgetting  couple. 
Take  two  blocks  having  a  rounded  base,  and  rest  them  on 
a  level  surface.  By  placing  either  of  these  blocks  so  that 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  surface  they  rest  on,  exerted 
against  the  point  of  support,  may  act  in  a  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  block,  they  may  be 
balanced.  If  a  block  with  a  narrow  and  sharp  curved  base 
is  disturbed,  the  weight,  acting  through  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity, and  the  pressure  exerted  at  the  point  of  support,  will 
form  an  uptetting  couple,  and  make  it  fall  down  on  its  side. 
If  a  broader  one  is  disturbed,  the  weight,  acting  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  sap- 
port,  form  a  righting  conplc,  and  the  block  will  return  to  its 
position  of  balance.  The  stability  of  a  ship  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  last  illustration. 

The  stability  of  a  floating  body  is  regarded  by  some 
persons  as  like  that  of  the  common  pendulum,  in  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  hangs  below  the  point  of  support. 
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Aa  the  pendulum  swings,  the  force  of  gravitj,  acting  verti- 
oftlly  downward  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  always  tends 
to  make  it  return  to  its  position  of  equilibrium.  If  this 
were  correct,  the  point  of  suspension  would  be  represented 
by  the  centre  of  ouoyanoy,  and  the  centre  of  grarity  of 
the  ship  would  of  course  correspond  to  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  pendulum.  According  to  this  view,  the  oondition 
of  stable  equilibrium  for  every  ship  would  be  that  her 
centre  of  gravity  should  be  below  her  centre  of  buoyancy, 
and  the  degree  of  her  stability  would  be  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy  at  which 
her  eentre  of  gravity  is  situated.  To  show  the  inoorreot- 
neas  of  this  view  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  tliat  no 
ship  in  the  navy,  whether  modern  iron-clad  or  old  wooden 
ship,  can  ever  have  had  her  centre  of  gravity  below  her 
eentre  of  buoyancy.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  un- 
armored  line-of-battle-«faip  Conqueror  was  9  feet  above  ber 
centre  of  buoyancy,  and  by  no  practicable  arrangement 
could  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  of  this  class  be 
brought  below  her  centre  of  buoyancy.  The  armor-plated 
ship  Prince  Consort,  whose  stability  is  considered  to  be  in 
excess,  has  her  centre  of  gravity  8  feet  above  the  centre 
of  buoyancy.  The  Warrior,  the  first  of  the  iron-olads, 
had  her  centre  of  gravity  8  feet  above  the  oontre  of  buoy- 
ancy. In  no  one  of  these  cases  would  it  be  practicable  to 
bring  the  centre  of  gravity  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 
It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the  stability  of  a  ship  does 
not  depend  npon  the  oentre  of  gravity  being  below  the 
eentre  of  buoyanoy. 

There  is  another  erroneous  notion,  as  to  the  height  of 
the  oentre  of  gravity  in  the  iron-olads  being  excessive, 
and  making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  them  as 
much  stability  as  might  be  desired.  This  will  be  seen  to 
be  an  error  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  old  line-of- 
battle-ships  were  higher  by  many  feet  than  the  modem 
iron-clods.  The  iron-clad  carries  her  armor  in  lien  of  the 
upper  decks,  with  their  guns,  etc.,  which  were  carried  by 
the  old  wooden  three-decker  and  two-decker;  and  the 
armor  is  lower  than  the  top-weights  of  the  old-fashioned 
■hips,  for  which,  in  this  sense,  it  is  a  substitute.  For  in- 
stance, the  Howe  had  her  spar-deck  27  feet  above  the 
water.  The  spar-deck  of  the  Hercules  iron-ciad  is  about 
18  feet  above  the  water.  For  this  reason  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Howe  higher  than  that 
of  the  Hercules.  We  do  not  know  the  precise  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Howe,  but  the  oentre  of 
gravity  of  the  Conqueror  was  found  by  experiment  to  be 
about  10  inches  below  the  water.  In  the  following  iron- 
olads  the  eentre  of  gravity  is  considerably  more  below  the 
water,  as  shown  against  their  names : 

Warrior. 2.28S  feet  below.    Hercules ......... I JI67  feet  below. 

PrinceConsort.2.I5     "      "         Bellerophon 2.0S     "      " 

Captain i92     "      -         Uinotaur _.1.99     «      " 

It  is  qiute  plain,  therefore,  that  the  absolute  height  of 
the  eentre  of  gravity  in  the  iron-clads  ean  cause  no  diffi- 
cnlty  in  the  way  of  giving  them  sufficient  stability.  But, 
further,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  had  been  higher  in  the 
modem  ships,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  them 
the  requisite  stability  (with  the  usual  freeboard),  beyond 
the  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
breadth.  The  Bermuda  dock,  when  floating  without  water 
in  its  compartments,  has  its  centre  of  gravity  20  to  30 
feet  above  the  water,  yet  it  is  by  its  great  breadth  mado 
amply  stable  to  carry  a  ship  of  the  largest  size  quite  up 
out  of  the  water. 

A  few  illustrations  will  now  be  given,  independently  of 
the  preceding,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  stability,  and  show 
how  it  is  secured  in  ships  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  always  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  which  is  the  point 
of  support.  Many  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
arrangement  can  exist  between  the  oentre  of  buoyanoy  and 
the  centre  of  gravity,  because  they  think  only  of  the  pen- 
dulum, in  which  the  point  of  support  is  a  fixed  point ;  in 
which  ease,  of  course,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed 
above  the  point  of  support,  the  result  is  a  position  of  in- 
stability. The  centre  of  buoyancy  is,  however,  not  a  fixed 
point,  but  it  moves  from  side  to  side  as  the  ship  rolls,  in 
a  manner  which  is  governed  by  her  form  and  dimensions. 
The  ease  is  something  like  that  of  a  man  balancing  a  pole. 
The  pole  can  be  kept  in  the  upright  position  if,  when  the 
eentre  of  gravity  receives  any  motion,  the  point  of  support 
is  dodged  beyond  in  the  same  direction.  A  very  simple 
illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  circular  cylinder  float- 
ing at  any  water-line,  and  let  it  represent  a  cross-section 
of  a  vessel.  If  the  cylinder  lie  homogeneous,  its  centre  of 
gravity  will  coincide  with  its  oentre  of  figure.  In  this  case 
it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  in  the 
vertical  line  through  the  oentre  of  gravity.  And  this  would 
continue  to  lie  so  if  the  cylinder  were  made  to  roll  quite 
ronnd.    The  line  of  support,  therefore,  would  always  pass 


through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  it  would  float  in  equi- 
librium in  anyposition.  This  kind  of  equilibrium  in  wliat 
is  called  indifferent  eqailibrium.  It  has  neither  stability 
nor  instability  belonging  to  it.  When  a  small  displace- 
ment takes  place  from  one  position  of  equilibrium,  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  water  and  the  downward  pressure  of 
the  weight  of  the  floating  body  always  act  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  same  vertical  line,  and  have,  therefore, 
no  tendency  to  bring  the  body  back  to  the  position  from 
which  it  started,  nor  to  continue  its  rotation.  But  sup- 
pose the  cylinder  to  be  loaded  on  one  side,  so  as  to  bring 
the  oentre  of  gravity  out  of  the  oentre  of  figure.  Now,  if 
the  oylinder  Iw  put  in  the  water  so  that  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity is  vertically  below  the  centre  of  the  figure,  it  will  be 
vertically  over  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  the  cylinder 
will  float  in  equilibrium.  But  now  suppose  it  to  be  placed 
in  the  water  so  that  it  has  the  right  displacement,  but  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  out  of  the  vertical  through  the  centre 
of  the  figure.  It  is  then  plain  thatthe  opposite  forces  acting 
through  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centre  of  gravity, 
two  parallel  forces  not  acting  in  the  same  line,  will  cause  the 
cylinder  to  revolve  until  the  oentre  of  gravity  is  in  the  line 
joining  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centre  of  the  figure, 
about  which  it  will  oscillate  till  it  settles  in  the  position  of 
equilibrium.  This  will  be  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium. 
Again,  suppose  the  cylinder  to  be  placed  in  the  water  with 
the  proper  amount  of  displacement,  but  with  the  centre  of 
gravity  vertically  over  the  centre  of  the  figure.  In  this 
case  the  body  would  float  in  momentary  equilibrium.  But 
on  any  slight  disturbance  taking  plaoe  the  forces  acting 
will  cause  the  body  to  revolve  away  from  the  position  of 
momentary  equilibrium  till  it  settles  into  that  position  of 
equilibrium  in  whieh  the  centre  of  gravity  is  vertically  be- 
low the  centre  of  the  figure.  Hence,  the  position  in  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  unstable  vertically  over  the  oentre 
of  the  figure  is  one  of  uneiable  equilibrium.  In  these  cases 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  een- 
tre of  buoyancy,  and  yet  the  equilibrium  may  be  stable, 
unstable,  or  indifferent.  These  cases,  therefore,  show  that 
there  is  very  little  resemblance  between  the  stability  of 
floating  bodies  and  that  of  the  common  pendulum.  (See 
the  article  on  Hydrostatics  {Stability  of  floating  Bodiee) 
for  an  illustration  of  this  subject.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  stability  of  ships  bears  a  very  remote 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  pendulum,  in  which  the 
point  of  support  is  fixed  and  is  always  above  the  oentre  of 
gravity.  ^  a  ship  the  usual  position  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity is  necessarily  above  the  point  of  support,  and  the  point 
of  support  is  a  movable  and  not  a  fixed  point.  This  kind 
of  stability  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  circular  cylin- 
der loaded  on  one  side  and  resting  on  a  horizontal  floor. 
This  cylinder  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium  when  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  vertically  below  the  centre  of  figure,  and 
therefore  vertically  over  the  point  of  support.  It  will  be 
seen  in  this  oose  that  any  small  disturbance  from  the  posi- 
tion of  rest  causes  the  centre  of  gravity  to  move  out  or  the 
line  of  support  in  such  a  way  as  to  introduce  an  unbalanced 
force,  whose  tendency  is  to  turn  the  body  bock  to  its  posi- 
tion of  rest  ttom  whieh  it  was  disturlwd.  Here  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  floor,  which  is  the  point  of  support, 
takes  the  place  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder  corresponds  to  the  meta-centre.  The  mo- 
ment of  stability  in  this  case  is  expressed  by  W  X  C  S  sin  ^. 

The  foregoing  considerations  are,  we  think,  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  mechanical  and  geometrical  principles 
which  are  onr  guides  in  calculating  the  stability  of  ships. 
The  formula  for  the  moment  of  stability  for  any  angle 
^  =  Aa  ~  Dd  sin  ^,  which  is  of  general  application,  enables 
us  to  calculate  with  accuracy  the  righting  force  for  any  an- 
gle of  inclination  when  the  position  of  the  eentre  of  grav- 
ity is  known.  But  for  ships  with  high  freeboard  the  height 
of  the  meta-centre  above  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  suffi- 
cient guide  to  their  stability.  To  obtain  this  height  it  is 
necessary  to  find  by  calculation  the  position  of  three 
points — ^the  centre  of  buoyancy,  the  meta-centre,  the  een- 
tre of  gravity.  The  oentre  of  buoyancy  is  readily  found, 
as  it  is  the  oentre  of  gravity  of  a  homogeneous  solid  of  the 
form  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  ship.  The  height  of 
the  meta-oentre  above  the  oentre  of  buoyancy  is  found 
from  the  formula — 

i/s'dx 
8     D    ' 

whieh  is  derived  immediately  from  the  investigation  given 
for  the  centre  of  a  prismatic  form.  This  determines  the 
position  of  the  meta-oentre  in  the  ship,  and,  if  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  known,  the  height  of  the  mcta- 
eentre  above  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and  to  this  the  gun- 
wale. The  only  diffloulty  is  to  find  the  oentre  of  gravity 
of  the  ship  if  the  design  is  of  a  new  type.  To  do  this  by 
taking  into  aoeonnt  the  weight  and  position  of  every  part 
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of  the  hull,  as  veil  as  of  tho  equipment  and  lading,  is  a 
very  laborious  and  tedious  operation,  and  would  consist  of 
so  many  parts,  and  be  so  liable  to  error,  that  we  prefer  to 
estimate  tho  centre  of  gravity  of  the  general  framework  of 
the  hull  by  means  of  a  few  sections,  and  then,  by  a  sepa- 
rate oaloulation,  to  put  in  the  exceptional  parts  of  the  hull 
(such  as  armor,  etc.)  and  the  lading.  But  even  this  mode 
of  calculating  the  centre  of  gravity  involves  considerable 
time,  and  it  of  course  requires  great  care  to  avoid  serious 
error.  These  calculations  enable  us  to  determine  the  sta- 
bility of  ordinary  ships  when  inolinod  in  smooth  water, 
and  to  this  extent  the  results  ore  founded  on  well-estab- 
lished scientific  principles. 

If  we  could  calculate  the  forces  which  tend  to  incline  a 
ship  with  the  same  acouraoy  as  those  which  tend  to  right 
her,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  on  a  given 
design  whether  the  ship  had  sufficient  stability  and  would 
be  safe  or  not.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  trustworthy 
data  to  enable  us  to  approximate  even  the  amount  of  up- 
setting force  which  the  wind  exerts  on  th^  sails  with  winds 
of  various  intensities  and  with  corresponding  different 
amounts  of  sail.     We  have  no  means  of  calculating  the 

Sressure  of  the  wind  when  a  given  ship  would  carry  only 
ouble-reefed  topsails,  nor  what  proportion  of  this  pressure 
is  elTective  in  inclining  the  ship,  taking  into  account  the 
bellying  of  the  sails  and  the  degree  of  sharpness  with  which 
the  yards  are  braced  up.  And  we  have  no  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  amplitude  tbrongh  which  the  given  ship  would 
bo  mode  to  roll  under  the  influence  of  the  waves  in  which 
she  may  find  herself  in  the  breeze  referred  to.  Thus  sci- 
ence enables  ns  to  estimate  accurately  the  ngbting  force 
which  a  given  design  will  have  under  a  given  angle  of  in- 
clination in  smooth  water,  but  no  science  that  we  have  ever 
heard  of  will  enable  ua  to  say  that  this  amount  of  stability 
is  sufficient.  Actual  trial  only  can  decide  this  part  of  the 
matter. 

In  the  old  sailing  men-of-war  and  in  the  more  modem 
steam  navy  a  type  of  ship  has  been  settled  upon  in  each 
class  which  was  well  known  to  have  sufficient  stability  to 
carry  the  sail  belonging  to  it,  and  the  naval  officers  who 
acquired  their  experience  from  service  in  such  ships  knew 
exactly  what  sail  it  was  proper  to  carry  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  and  knew  when  and  to  what  degree  it  was  neces- 
sary to  shorten  sail  to  save  their  ship  or  to  save  their  spars. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  more  stability  ships  have  the 
safer  and  better  they  are.  It  has,  however,  been  long 
known  that  ships  having  very  great  stiffness  under  oamvas 

.  Fio. 


were  immoderate  rollers  in  a  sea-way,  and  the  ships  which 
rolled  most  moderately  in  a  sea-way  had  tbe  smallest 
amount  of  stiffness  under  sail.  Mr.  Froude  has  shown 
that  the  ship  having  very  large  stability  in  still  water  is 
not  only  a  quick  roller,  but  also,  by  reason  of  that  quick- 
ness, a  heavy  roller  in  a  sea-way.  The  rolling  of  a  ship  in 
the  trongh  of  the  sea  depends  not  upon  the  impulse  of  a 
single  wave,  but  upon  the  repeated  impulses  of  a  succession 
of  waves.  Every  ship  has  a  certain  time  of  oscillation  in 
accordance  with  her  stability,  with  her  dimensions,  and 
with  the  amount  and  distribution  of  her  weights.  If  the 
ship  is  placed  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  in  a  uniform  series 
of  wares  whose  time  of  passing  through  tho  distance  from 
crest  to  crest  is  tho  same  as  her  time  of  oscillation,  she 
would  be  caused  to  roll  most  heavily,  if  not  to  upset  alto- 
gether, by  the  action  of  the  waves  alone,  without  the  aid 
of  wind  or  sails.  This  bad  effect  would  always  be  pro- 
duced in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  proportion  as  the  ship's 
time  of  oscillation  approaches  the  periodic  time  of  tne 
waves  she  meets  with.  To  make  a  ship  steady  in  a  sea- 
way it  is  necessary  to  make  her  time  of  oscillation  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  the  periodic  time  of  the  waves  she 
is  likely  to  meet  with.  The  ship  with  large  stability  will 
have  a  short  time  of  oscillation,  while  the  ship  with  smaller 
stability  will  have  a  greater  time  of  oscillation.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  not  to  give  a  ship  more  stability  than 
is  necessary  to  make  her  safe  under  sail  in  a  sea-way,  in 
which  her  motions  will  depend  upon  the  combination  of  the 
inclination  due  to  the  action  of  the  winds  on  the  sails  and 
the  rolling  caused  by  the  waves.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  our  calculations  do  not  enable  us  to  determine 
what  is  the  minimum  amount  of  stability  which  is  neces- 
sary for  a  ship  to  render  her  safe  as  a  seagoing  sailing 
■hip.  We  can  merely  compare  the  amount  in  one  ship  with 
that  in  another.  If  we  know  of  a  ship  which  has  been 
already  tried  and  found  successful,  we  can  design  a  ship 
which  will  have  the  same  amount  of  stability.  Or  if  the 
trials  of  a  ship  have  shown  that  she  has  more  than  enough 
of  stability  to  carry  her  sail,  and  too  muoh  for  steadiness 
in  a  sea-way,  we  oan  design  a  ship  with  somewhat  less  sta- 
bility without  much  risk.  And  while  the  ships  have  the 
usual  freeboard  the  simple  calculation  of  the  meta-ccntre 
is  sufficient  for  making  the  comparison,  because  in  the  case 
of  two  such  ships,  if  they  hare  the  same  righting  power  at 
a  small  angle,  they  will  have  the  same  or  nearly  so  at  all 
angles  of  inclination. 
The    plans   made    use   of,   uid   from  which  measnr»- 
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Fig.  1.  sheer  plan.— Fig.  2,  balf-lengtb  plan.— Fig.  3,  body  plan :  Q,  centre  of  gravity  of  displacement— Fig.  4,  scale  of  displace- 
ment: a,  scale  for  area  of  midship  section  B,  a'nd  tons  per  inch  of  immersion  C,  In  which  the  large  divisions  represent  lOO  tons 
to  one  inch ;  b,  scale,  in  which  the  Urge  divisions  represent  100  tons  to  200  superficial  feet. 


ments  are  taken  for  calculating  the  displacement  and  sta- 
bility of  a  vessel,  are  the  sheer,  body,  and  half-breadth 
plans  (Figs.  1,  2,  and  3).  The  same  kinds  of  plans  are 
used  for  laying  off  the  vessel  on  the  mould-loft  floor  pre- 
paratory to  making  the  moulds  by  which  the  frame  and 
other  timbers  are  moulded  to  their  proper  shape  and  size, 
excepting  that  those  used  for  the  measurements  for  the 
calculations  are  made  to  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
others  to  the  outside  of  the  frame  only.  The  area  of  any 
water-lino  or  cross-section  of  a  vessel  is  found  by  measur- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  parallel  and  equidistant  ordi- 
nate*, conceiving  the  figure  to  be  divided  by  certain  of 
those  ordinates  into  figures  of  the  parabolic  kind,  com- 
puting the  areas  of  these  figures,  and  adding  them  to- 
gether. 

Conceive  Fig.  2  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  inter- 
vals, to  which  either  of  the  rules  given  below  can  be  ap- 
plied. The  ordinates  into  which  the  figure  is  divided  will 
be  called  dividing  ordinates,  and  all  others,  except  the 
first  and  last,  intermediate  ordinates. 

Trapezoidal  liuU. — Here  all  excepting  the  first  and  last 
ordinates  are  dividing  ordinates.  Add  together  all  the 
dividing  ordinates,  and  one-half  of  the  first  and  last  ordi- 
nates ;  multiply  the  sum  by  the  common  interval,  and  the 
product  will  De  the  required  area,  nearly. 

Simpton't  Firtt  Rule. — The  number  of  intervals  must  be 
even,  therefore  the  dividing  ordinates  are  2,  4,  0,  8,  etc., 


and  the  intermediate  ordinates  1,  3,  fi,  eto.  Add  together  • 
the  first  and  last  ordinates,  doubling  the  dividing  ordinate! 
(and  four  times  the  intermediate  ordinates),  multiply  the 
sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval ;  the  product  will 
be  the  required  area,  nearly.  This  is  the  rule  generally 
made  use  of,  and  can  be  made  as  aconrate  aa  required  by 
placing  the  ordinates  closer  together. 

Simptim'i  Second  Snle. — In  this  the  number  of  intervals 
must  be  a  multiple  of  three,  being  marked  3,  S,  9,  etc.,  and 
the  intermediate  ordinates,  1,  2,  4,  5,  etc.  Add  together 
the  first  and  last  ordinates;  double  the  dividing  ordinates 
and  three  times  the  intermediate  ordinates;  multiply  the 
sum  by  three-eighths  of  the  oommon  interval ;  the  prod- 
uct will  be  the  required  area,  nearly. 

In  the  sheer,  body,  and  half-breadth  plans  (Figs.  1, 2,  and 
3)  tho  water-lines  are  drawn  to  the  outside  of  plank.  The 
sixth  water-line  is  the  load  «ro(es-/tne.*  The  depth  between 
the  top  of  the  keel  and  the  load-line  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  equal  intervals  by  other  water-lines,  which  may  be 
numbered  1st  W.  L.,  2d  W.  L.,  3d  W.  L.,  etc.  As  a  starting- 
point  or  base-line  for  all  the  measurements,  there  is  taken 
the  centre  line  of  the  load  or  6th  W.  L,,  marked  B  A  in  the 
(beer  and  half-breadth  plans  (Figs.  1  and  3).  It  extends 
from  the  fore  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  at  B  to  the  after 
edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  stern-post  at  A ;  and  that  distance 

•  Outer  line  of  all  from  centre  line,     O  O  Q I C 
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is  divided  up  into  a  sufficient  number  of  equal  intervals. 
The  relative  capacities  of  tbe  fore  and  after  Dodiea  maj  bo 
ealoulated  separately  if  their  relative  eapacities  are  re- 
quired, but  in  the  calculations  appended  this  has  not  been 
done.  Tbe  ordinatas  of  a  ship  are  all  half-breadth  meas- 
urements, taken  from  the  plane  traversing  the  axis  A  B  to 
the  outside  surface  of  the  plank  of  the  ship.  Each  ordi- 
nate belongs  at  once  to  tbe  water-section  and  to  the  vertical 
section  of  which  it  is  tbe  intersection,  and  has  therefore 
two  muKipliers  by  Simpson's  rules,  according  as  it  is  to  be 
naed  in  computing  tbe  area  of  the  water-section  or  that  of 
tbe  vertical  section.  There  are  two  processes  of  computing 
the  displacement — one  by  vertical  seetiorUf  and  the  other 
by  loater-teeiionf.  Both  are  necessary  in  the  subsequent 
operations  of  finding  the  oontrL  of  buoyancy,  and  should 
be  gone  through  with,  because  independent  of  this  their 
final  results  are  a  check  on  tbe  accuracy  of  the  calculations, 
both  results  having  to  agree.  The  area  of  a  given  water- 
section  represents  the  displaoement  in  cubic  feet  per  vertical 
foot  of  immersion,  and  tnis  being  divided  by  12,  gives  tbe 
displaoement  in  tons  per  inch  immersion.  Referring  to  the 
scale  of  displacement  (Fig.  4),  the  displacements  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  draughts  of  water  are  laid  down 
as  the  horiiontal  ordinates  of  a  curve,  0  d  D.  Tbe  ordi- 
nate U  D  represents  the  load  displacement,  and  the  ordi- 
nate h  d  tbe  displaoement  at  the  draaght  0  A.  A  scale  of 
tons  is  marked  above  the  ordinate,  H  D.  As  the  vertical 
oross-seetions  consist  of  two  halves  similar  in  form,  the  com- 
putations are  made  for  the  half  areas,  and  tbe  results  multi- 
plied by  2  to  obtain  the  whole.  In  a  similar  manner  the  half 
areas  of  water-seotions  are  oomputed  first,  and  finally  mul- 
tiplied by  2.  The  ooroputations  for  the  load-displacement 
are  performed  by  treating  the  areas  of  the  water-sections 
Just  the  same  as  tbe  ordinates  are  treated  in  computing 
the  areas  of  the  cross-sections,  the  series  of  multipliers 
being  the  same  as  was  then  used.  In  computing  the  series 
of  displacements  up  to  the  otber  water-sections  tbe  rule 
must  be  varied  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
calculation.  The  volume  of  any  even  number  of  equally 
deep  areas  can  be  computed  by  Simpson's  first  rule,  and, 
if  three  equally  deep  layers  are  required,  by  Simpson's 
seoond  rule.  The  volume  of  the  keel,  stem,  and  stern- 
post,  known  as  appendages,  must  be  separately  calculated 
and  added  to  the  main  part  of  the  displacement,  but  as 
this  is  of  little  account,  it  is  often  omitted.  As  tbe  im- 
mersed portion  of  the  vessel  floating  upright  consists  of 
two  symmetrical  halves,  one  on  each  side  of  the  plane 
which  traverses  B  A,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  of  the  ship  when  floating  upright  must  be  in 
that  plane  i  in  order  to  find  the  position  of  that  centre,  it 
is  necessary  to  find  its  horizontal  distance  from  the  for- 
ward perpendicular  (in  tbe  case  in  point)  through  B  and 
its  vertical  distance  below  tbe  load-line.  To  find  its  hori- 
zontal distance  from  the  transverse  vertical  plane  through 
B,  the  area  of  each  cross-section  is  to  be  multiplied  by  its 
distance  from  B,  and  the  products  treated  as  the  ordinates 
of  a  new  curve.  Tbe  moment  thus  found,  divided  by  the 
volume  of  the  displacement,  gives  the  distance  required. 
The  depth  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  below  tbe  load-line 
is  found  by  computing  tbe  moment  of  the  volume  of  tbe 
displacement  relatively  to  the  plane  of  that  section;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  area  of  each  water-section  is  multiplied 
by  its  depth  below  the  load  water-section,  and  the  prod- 
nets  treated  as  the  ordinates  of  a  new  curve.  The  mo- 
ment thus  found,  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  displace- 
ment, will  give  the  depth  required.  Time  is  saved  m  the 
above  calculations  by  not  multiplying  by  the  leverages 
themselves,  but  by  tbe  number  of  intervals  to  which  these 
intervals  are  proportional,  and  afterwards  performing  a 
multiplication  by  tbe  common  interval  after  the  ad- 
dition is  made;  and  in  tbe  appended  calculations  for 
displacement  and  centre  of  buoyancy  this  has  been 
done. 

The  oalcolations  of  displacement,  and  of  the  positions 
of  the  oentre  of  buoyancy  and  meta-centro,  can  be  con- 
veniently combined  in  one  tabular  arrangement  for  practi- 
cal pnrposes.  The  methods  of  doing  this  are,  of  course, 
all  Identical  in  principle,  but  during  the  progress  of  naval 
arehiteoture  they  have  varied  considerably  in  detail,  and 
have  been  from  time  to  time  rendered  more  simple  and 
concise.  The  arrangement  adopted  in  this  calculation  is 
tbe  most  simple  and  concise  yet  known. 

The  cross-sections  are  numbered  from  1  to  21,  commen- 
cing at  tbe  bow.  Tbe  ordinates  or  half-breadths  at  tbe  in- 
tersections of  the  cross-sections  and  water-sections  having 
been  measured,  are  set  down  in  the  table  given  on  the  next 
page.  The  column  on  the  extreme  left  of  that  table  con- 
tains the  numbers  of  tbe  cross-seotions,  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 
The  next  column  contains  Simpson's  multipliers  in  their 
order,  agreeably  to  the  rule.  Then  follow  the  columns 
containing  the  ordinates.     Of  these  columns  there  are  as- 


many  as  there  are  water-sections ;  that  is,  in  tbe  present 
case,  seven,  including  the  base-line.  The  columns  con- 
taining ordinates  are  headed  at  the  top  with  tbe  numbers 
of  the  water-sections,  and  immediately  below  those  with 
Simpson's  multipliers.  The  ordinates  are  ranged  in  as 
many  lines  as  there  are  cross-sections;  that  is,  in  the 
present  case,  twenty-one,  being  at  whole  intervals  apart. 

Arrangement  of  Hetnlts  of  CalculationJ* — Immediately 
to  the  right  of  each  ordinate  is  written,  in  differently-sised 
figures,  its  product  by  the  Simpson's  multiplier  proper  to 
the  line  to  which  the  ordinate  belongs.  Immediately  below 
each  ordinate  is  written,  in  difi°erently-sized  figures,  its 
product  by  the  Simpson's  multiplier  proper  to  the  column 
to  which  the  ordinate  belongs.  For  example,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  line  belonging  to  the  cross-section  3  (for 
which  the  Simpson's  multiplier  is  2)  and  the  column  be- 
longing to  tbe  water-section  3  W.  L.  (for  which  the  Simp- 
son's multiplier  is  4)  is  the  ordinate  3.83.  Immediately  to 
the  right  of  that  ordinate  is  written  its  product  by  the 
multiplier  2 — viz.  7.66 ;  and  immediately  below  it  is  writ- 
ten its  product  by  the  multiplier  4 — vis.  15.32.  The  prod- 
ucts written  htlow  the  ordinates  are  added  in  linet ;  and 
the  sum  of  each  line  of  products  is  written  in  the  oolumn 

V.I. 
headed   "  Half-areas  -i-  -—- ,"  under  the  general  beading 

"Vertical  sections."  The  numbers  in  this  column  are 
proportional  to  tbe  areas  of  the  several  vertical  cross-sec- 
tions ;  but  to  give  tbe  absolute  values  of  those  areas  they 
still  require  to  he  multiplied  by  2  and  by  one-third  of  the 

V  I 
vertical  interval  of  the  ordinates  (abbreviated  into-^-°). 

o 

Each  of  those  numbers  proportional  to  tbe  areas  of  the 
cross-sections  is  then  mnltiplied  by  the  proper  Simpson's 
multiplier,  found  in  the  second  column  nrom  tbe  extreme 
left  of  tbe  table,  and  tbe  products  are  written  in  the  ool- 
nmn  headed  "  Multiples  of  areas."  These  multiples  being 
added  up,  their  sum  (viz.  8766.98)  is  written  at  the  foot  of 
the  column.     It  is  then  multiplied  successively  by  one- 

/V.I.  _  2 .' 

'     3    ~3. 


third  of  the  vertical  interval  I 


r). 


and  by  one-third 


of  the  horizontal  interval! 


The  product 


(17689.8073)  is  one-half  of  the  load-displacement  in  cubic 
feet,  which,  being  mnltiplied  by  2,  gives  35379.6146  oubic 
feet,  the  whole  load-dieplaeement;  and  this,  being  divided 
successively  by  7  and  by  5,  gives  1010.8461,  the  load-dis- 
placement in  tons.  Each  of  the  numbers  in  the  column 
headed  "  Multiples  of  areas "  is  next  multiplied  by  the 
proper  "  multiplier  for  leverage,"  contained  in  the  column 
on  its  right.  The  multiplier  for  leverage  for  a  given  oross- 
section  is  the  number  of  intervals  by  which  that  cross- 
section  is  distant  from  the  first  cross-section  or  commence- 
ment of  the  base-line.  The  products  are  set  down  in  the 
column  beaded  "  Moments ;"  and  having  been  added  up, 
their  sum  (80580.72)  at  foot  of  column  is  multiplied 
by  the  horisontal  interval  (H.  I.  —  9.08).  The  product 
(813392.9376)  is  not  the  absolute  value  of  tbe  moment  of 
the  displacement  relatively  to  tbe  first  cross-section,  but  it 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  moment  which  the  sum 
of  the  column  headed  "  Multiples  of  areas  "  (8766.98)  hears 
to  the  displacement.  Dividing,  therefore,  that  product  by 
that  sum,  the  quotient  (92.77  feet)  is  the  horizontal  dittance 
in  feet  of  the  centra  of  iuoyaney  abaft  the  firtt  eron-tectiou, 
or  No.  1. 

Returning  to  the  columns  oont^ning  the  ordinates,  the 
products  written  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  ordinates 
are  added  in  eoZunuu,  and  the  snm  of  each  oolumn  of  prod- 
nets  is  written  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  in  the  line  marked 

XT     T 

"  Half  water-seotions  -t — r-^."    The  numbers  in  this  line 

3 
are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the  several  water-sections; 
but  to  give  the  absolute  values  of  those  areas  they  still 
require  to  be  multiplied  by  2,  and  by  one-third  of  the  hori- 
sontal interval  between  tbe  ordinates  (here  abbreviated  into 

TI  T  \ 

—^—^1.    Each  of  those  numbers  proportional  to  the  areas 

of  the  water-sections  is  then  mnltiplied  by  the  proper 
Simpson's  multiplier,  as  written  in  the  lino  below  it.  The 
products  arc  written  in  tbe  next  line  again,  marked  "Mul- 
tiples of  water-sections,"  and  being  added  together,  their 
sum  (8766.98)  is  written  to  their  left.  If  the  calculations 
have  been  correctly  made,  that  sum  ought  to  agree  exactly 
with  tbe  sum  of  the  oolumn  headed  "  Multiples  of  areas." 

•This  method  was  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Wilson,  chief 
draughtsman  in  tbe  surveyors'  department  of  tbe  English  j4^  \^ 
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Ekch  of  tho  Dombera  in  the  Una  of  "  Hultiplea  of  irater- 
sectioDS*'  is  next  multiplied  by  the  proper  "Multiplier  for 
leverage "  eontained  in  the  line  immediately  l>elow.  The 
multiplier  for  leverage  for  a  given  vater-section  ia  the 
nnmber  of  intervala  by  which  that  water-aeotion  ia  below 
the  load  vater-aeotioii.  The  prodncta  are  aet  down  in  tho 
line  marked  "  Momenta ;"  and  having  l>een  added  together, 
their  aum  (19965.24)  at  the  left  end  of  tho  line  is  multiplied 
by  the  V.  I.  =  2.  The  product  (39930.48)  is  not  the  abso- 
lute value  of  the  moment  of  the  displaooment  relatively  to 
the  load  water-seotion,  but  it  bears  tho  aamo  proportion  to 
that  moment  which  the  sum  of  the  line  marked  "  Multiplea 
of  water-sections"  (8766.98)  bears  to  the  displacement. 


Dividing,  therefore,  that  prodnot  by  that  sum,  the  quotient 
(39930.48  +8766.98  —  4.55)  ia  the  depth,  in  ftet,  of  the  ««- 
tre  of  huoyancif  below  the  load  wtUer'teetion, 

Below  the  calcnlationa  of  momenta  just  deaoribed  are 
written  the  calculations  of  the  ditplaeevunt  up  to  the  «•- 
eral  water-tectiont  between  the  load  water-section  and  the 
keel.  The  calculator  here  employs  various  rules  according 
to  his  Judgment,  so  as  to  save  labor  aa  much  aa  possible. 
In  the  present  case  the  displacement  up  to  tho  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  water-sections  is  oompnted  by  Simpson's 
first  rule.  The  area  of  each  water-aection  in  square  feet 
being  divided  by  35,  gives  the  tone  dieplncemmt  per  foot 
of  immereion,  which  is  divided  by  12  for  the  tone  dieplaf- 
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ment  per  inch  of  immertion.  The  area»  of  the  midtkip-tec- 
tion  (No.  11)  np  to  the  seTeral  water-lines  are  computed 
from  its  ordinates,  just  as  the  displacements  are  computed 
from  the  water-seetions,  and  those  areas  are  written  at  the 
foot  of  the  table.  The  two  columns  at  the  rigbt-band  side 
of  the  table  headed  "  Meta-eentre  "  contain  the  calculation* 

2/ifldx 
of  ttabilily,  estimated  bom  the  expression  -^"^^ — <  ••> 

which  y=>  the  ordinates  of  the  half-breadth,  load  water- 
section  ;  ^  :>  the  increment  of  the  length  of  the  load  water- 
section  ;  D  =  displacement  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the 
bod.r  in  cubic  feet. 
The  first  of  those  columns  beaded  "  Cubes  "  contains  the 


cubes  of  the  ordinates  or  half-breadths  of  the  load  water- 
section.  Each  of  those  cubes  is  multiplied  b;  the  proper 
Simpson's  multiplier  (found  in  the  second  column  from  the 
left  of  the  table),  and  the  products  are  written  in  the  col- 
umn headed  "Multiples  of  cubes."  Those  products  having 
been  added  np,  their  sum  (130802.80)  is  multiplied  b;  one- 


third  of  the  horiiontal  interral 


/H.I.      9.08  \ 
V    3     "    3   I 


giving  the 


area  of  the  ounre  whose  ordinates  are  the  cubes  of  the  hair- 
breadths (396896.4746).  Two-thirds  of  that  area  is  the 
eoeffleient  of  nrface  itability  (263930.9830) ;  which,  being 
divided  by  the  displacement  in  oubio  feet  (36379.61),  gives 


Fia.  6. 


Calculaliontfor  Dettrmining  the  Potition  of  the  Centre  of  Effort  of  the  Sail$  of  a  V.  S.  Steam  Sloop-of-  War  (Fig.  6). 
^reos  aii<i  Potition  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  and  Momente  of  Sail, 


Bp«dM  of  Mllf.  . 


Spanker . 


Ixzen  topsail 

"  top-gallant  sail. 
Main  saU 

"      topsail - 

"  top-gallant  saa... 
Fore  sail. 

"    topsail 

"    top-gallant  sail 

Jib 

Fore  topmast  stsTsalL... 
Totals 


In  nUtloa  to  the  load  wmUr'Ho*. 


6.11.41  X 

673.08  X 

187  J»X 

1613.44  X 

1232.ISX 

424.40  X 

1259.88  X 

1221.62  X 

440.43  X 

680.00  X 

844.67  X 

'9110.58 


Halihl  of 
CQDtra  of 
srayltj. 


28.38  = 
48.41  = 
64.83  = 
27.58  = 
66.83  = 
80.41  = 
27.83  = 
64.33  = 
77.41  = 
82.  = 
37.41  = 


17887.8453 
27742.8028 
121-55.6250 
44553.8352 
70023.0845 
84126.0040 
83062.4604 
66370.6146 


21760.0000 
81.'S99.1047 


la  raUtioD  to  a  moUoo  |»mIiis  throoch  tho 
osotn  of  (he  load  walor-liae. 


Dtitanoo  of 
oentra  of  fraT. 
It;  from  Iha 
eeaua  In  bat. 


79.08a 
65.S8<t 
66.60a 
18.66a 
20.7.'5a 
22.33a 
60.16A 
58JS86 
67.666 
85.166 
95.666 


Uomeata 
befbra. 


Uonaata 
abaft. 


49931.9028 
87439.3164 
12468.7500 
30144.1104 
28567.1123 
9476.8620 


165028.0441 


Height  of  the  centre  of  effort  above  the  load  water-line  —  — „,,„',. —  —  43.39  feet. 

9110.00 

Centre  of  effort  before  the  centre  of  the  load  water-line  =  — „,.',„ — — 16.07  feet. 


the  height  of  the  meta-centre  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
(7.45  feet).  From  that  height,  at  the  lower  left-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  table,  is  subtracted  the  depth  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  below  L.  'W.-Lui(4.55  feet) ;  leaving  the  height  of 
the  meta-centre  above  L.  W.-L.  (2.90  feet). 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  best  fore-and-aft  posi- 
tion lor  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  wind  on  tho  sails  of  a 
ship  is  that  which  will  tend  slightly  to  make  her  fly  up  in 
the  wind  when  sailing  with  the  wind  before  the  beam.  The 
course  taken  by  a  ship  when  sailing  with  the  wind  before 
the  beam  is  necessarily  at  an  angle  with  the  line  of  ber 
keel,  the  pressure  producing  a  motion  which  tends  to  drive 
her  bodily  to  leeward  as  well  as  ahead.  This  angle,  called  the 
angle  of  leeway,  depends  on  the  form  below  water  and  the 
bracing  of  the  yards.  In  order  that  this  point  may  be  in 
the  best  fore-and-aft  position  for  sailing,  it  is  usual  in  de- 
signing ships  to  arrange  the  sail-plan  so  that  the  point  on 
it  known  as  the  centre  of  effort,  which  is  taken  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the 
sails,  shall  be  a  certain  distance  before  tho  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  immersed  longitudinal  section,  usually  called  centre 
of  lateral  retietance.  To  secure  handinete  under  sail,  in 
addition  to  the  centre  of  elTort  being  properly  located,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  masts  should  occupy  certain  positions 
with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  ship,  and  the  sail  be  duly 
proportioned  on  them.  But  as  no  definite  or  correct  rule 
oan  be  given  for  their  position,  we  are  obliged  to  be 
guided  by  the  arrangements  existing  in  ships  of  known 
good  qualities,  and  to  change  the  positions  from  those 


9110.68 

which  have  shown  bad  qualities,  so  as  to  remedy  the  fault 
complained  of.  In  our  old  sailing  ships  the  foremast  was 
much  farther  forward  and  the  mizienmast  much  farther. 
aft  than  in  our  present  steam  navy.  The  masts  of  most  of 
onr  sharp  vessels  have  to  be  placed  nearer  amidships  on 
account  of  the  fineness  of  the  extremities ;  and  where  the 
bow  is  very  sharp  the  foremast  has  to  be  kept  well  out  of 
the  bow ;  this  often  renders  the  sail  less  effective  on  this 
mast,  especially  in  wearing  ship;  «nd  the  only  way  to 
remedy  tnis,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  good  balance 
of  sail  for  keeping  steadily  on  a  course,  is  to  trim  the  ves- 
sel by  the  stem.  The  working  qualities  of  the  ship  are 
materially  affected  by  her  trim  or  the  position  in  which 
she  floats.  Every  one  of  the  qualities  sought  in  a  ship  is 
more  or  less  affected  by  every  circumstance  in  tho  model 
and  dimensions  of  the  ship,  tho  way  in  which  her  weights 
are  distributed,  and  the  means  of  her  propulsion ;  and  the 
constructor  must  bear  all  these  qualities  and  circumstances 
in  mind  in  making  the  designs  for  any  vessel,  and  he  must 
demand  the  fullest  information  which  his  design  is  re- 
quired to  fill.  No  ship  can  be  properly  designed  unless 
tne  guns  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  floating  carriage  and  the 
work  which  it  is  expected  to  perform  be  definitely  settled. 
The  question  as  to  the  number  of  guns,  distance  of  the 
porta  apart,  speed  required,  and  whether  steam  or  sail  is 
to  be  the  auxiliary  power,  being  settled,  and  if  steam,  how 
many  days'  coal  are  to  be  carried,  the  designer  is  prepared 
to  go  to  work  on  his  design. 

Having  made  the  principal  calculations  on  the  immersed 
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portion  of  tbe  ship  or  her  diaplacement,  the  quantity  of 
Bail  and  its  distribution,  or  toe  moving  force  required 
with  relation  to  the  form  of  the  vessel,  is  the  next  subject 
that  demands  attention.  A  plan  of  the  sails  having  been 
drawn  (Fig.  5),  the  areas  of  the  Bcveral  sails,  centres  of 
gravity,  and  centre  of  effort,  or  the  centre  of  pressure  of 
the  wind  on  them,  must  be  obtained.  The  rules  for  ob- 
taining the  areas  are  as  follows  :  Sjuare  Sailt. — Multiply 
the  depth  by  half  the  sum  of  the  breadths  at  the  head  and 
foot.  Triangular  t'ore-and-Aft  Sails. — Multiply  any  side 
by  half  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  opposite  cor- 
ner. Four-Siatd  Fore-and-A/t  Sailt, — Multiply  either 
diagonal  by  the  half  sum  of  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  opposite  comer.  The  centre  of  each  sail  is  then 
found,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  areas  of  the  sails  and 
their  centres  having  been  determined  by  the  above  rules, 
the  centre  of  effort  of  them  is  found  by  assuming  an  in- 
itial plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the 
load  water-line,  which  will  be  seen  represented  in  Fig.  i. 
From  this  plane  the  distances  are  measured  by  a  scale  rule 
to  the  centres  of  the  respective  sails  shown  on  the  plan, 
which  distances,  when  multiplied  into  the  respective  areas 
of  tbe  sails,  give  the  moment  of  the  sail  from  the  assumed 
plane ;  the  difference  in  the  moments  of  those  that  are  be- 
fore and  those  that  are  abaft  the  initial  plane,  divided  by 
the  total  area  of  the  sails,  will  give  the  distance  of  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sails  from  it.  This  gives 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  effort  with  relation  to  the 
length  of  the  load  water-line.  To  find  its  height  from  the 
load  water-line,  the  height  of  each  sail's  centre  is  taken 
from  the  load-line;  this  distance,  multiplied  by  the  area 
of  the  same,  will  give  its  moment  of  height  from  that  line ; 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  being  divided,  as  before, 
by  the  total  area  of  sail,  will  give  the  height  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  them  from  the  load-line.  The  position  of  the 
centre  of  effort  of  them  will  thus  be  fixed.  (See  table  of 
calculations  for  a  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  on  previous  page.) 
As  a  rule,  there  should  be  given  about  36  square  leet  of 
plain  sail  to  every  square  foot  of  midship  section. 

Calculations  for  Position  of  Centrs  of  Weights  made  for 
V.  S.  Steam  Sloop-of-  War  of  ItSS  ton*.— Figs.  0,  7. 
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147645539  -t- 1273216  =  115.85  distance  in  feet  of  the  cen- 
tre of  weights  from  the  forward  perpendicular. 
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In  order  to  calonlate  the  position  in  vbioh  a  ship  will 
trim,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  common  centre  of 
grarit;  of  all  the  weights  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction.  The 
weights  of  all  the  objects  she  is  designed  to  carry  are  ascer- 
tained, and  their  individual  centres  of  gravity  of  weight 
marked  apon  a  plan  like  Fig.  6,  in  the  position  that  they 
are  to  be  placea  or  permanently  located  when  the  rcssel 
is  fully  equipped  for  aerrice.  As  these  weights  act  at  de- 
tached pointSj  their  common  centre  of  gravity  can  be  found 
by  choosing  a  fixed  vertical  plane  to  which  to  refer  the 
position  of  the  weights.  Measure  the  distance  of  each 
weight's  centre  from  this  plane,  and  mnltiply  the  weight 
by  its  distance,  which  will  give  its  moment ;  divide  the  sum 
of  the  moments  by  the  sum  of  the  weights,  and  the  qnoticnt 
will  be  the  common  centre  of  gravity  from  the  fixed  plane. 
The  fixed  plane  in  this  case  was  the  /onrard  ptrpendicnlar; 
the  sum  of  the  moments  was  147646339,  which  being  di- 
vided by  the  sum  of  the  weights  (1273216),  the  quotient 
(115.95  feet)  indicated  the  distance  that  the  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  weights  was  abaft  the  forward  per- 
pendicular, which  was  7.95  feet  abaft  the  centre  of  length 
between  perpendiculars.  If  it  were  desired  to  find  what 
would  be  the  ofi*ect  upon  the  position  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  a  set  of  weights  of  shifting  one  of  those  weights  into 
a  new  position,  the  distance  through  which  the  weight 
has  been  moved  multiplied  by  the  weight,  and  divided  by 
the  sum  of  all  the  weights,  will  give  the  distance  through 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  shifted  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  in  which  the  weight  is  moved.  If  it  is 
only  desired  to  find  how  far  a  single  weight  must  be  moved 
to  move  the  common  centre  of  gravity  through  a  given  dis- 
tance,* multiply  the  sum  of  the  weights  by  the  distance 
through  wbich  their  common  centre  of  gravity  is  to  be 
moved,  and  divide  by  the  single  weight. 


Stattmtnt  of   Dimmriotu,    Weightt,   ete.,  for  a    Woodeit 
Scrm  Sloop-of-  War  o/  1SS8  Ion: 

Length  between  perpendiculars 216  ft.  Oln. 

Breadth  moulded ~     30  " 

'■         extreme ~     30  "  10  " 

Depth  In  hold 18  "  H  " 

Burden  in  tons 1238 

Area  of  the  inidsblp  section  in  square  feet 821 

Height  of  midship  porUeiU ~      «"     0" 

Engines,  36-lnch  cyUnders, 36-inch  stroke. 

Revolution 70 

Cut-ofi'  at  two-thlids  of  the  stroke. 

Steam  pressure 30  Iba. 

Maximum  horse-power 1000 

Mo.  of  tons  of  coal  carried 200 

Complement  of  men 160 

Diameter  of  the  propeller 12  ft.  Sin, 

Pitch  of  propeller,  expanding  21  to  23  feet. 
Provisions  for  three  months. 
Armament,  6  Vlll.-inch  shell  guns,  1 100-pdr. 
Parrott  rifle  (pivot). 

Draught  of  water  ready  for  «*»{aft^*||^";";;.     {j  "    s' 

In  every  registered  V.  8.  ship  or  vessel  the  number  de- 
noting the  total  registered  tonnage  in  tons  of  100  cubic 
feet  shall  be  deeply  carved  or  otherwise  permanently 
marked  on  the  face  of  the  beam  in  the  main  hatch,  and 
shall  bo  so  continued ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  cease  to  be  so 
continued,  such  vessel  shall  no  longer  be  recognized  as  a 
registered  TJ.  S.  vessel.  Fig.  7  shows  the  dimensions  as 
taken,  and  the  calculations  for  the  register  tonnage  com- 
puted for  the  U.  S.  steam  sloop-of- war  Resaca,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress  passed  May  6,  1864:  U.  S. 
screw-steamer  Resaca,  built  at  navy-yard,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  has  two  decks  and  a  round  stem — 
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Length  on  the  tonnage^eck,  from  outside  of  plank  at 

the  bow  to  the  back  of  the  steru-poflt. 216     feet. 

Extreme  breadth  from  outside  of  plank 81.25  ** 

Uold,  from  under  side  of  tonnage-deck  to  limber- 
strake  (four  Inches  allowed) IZM  " 

X><inen*{oiio  for  Caleulationt  for  ike  Tonnagt. 

Length  from  the  luslde  of  the  inner  pisnking  at  the 
bow  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  planking  at  the 
stern,  al  the  lower  side  of  the  tonnage-deck  plank..21S.88  feet. 

This  length  divided  Into  fourteen  equal  parts  (class  5). 

The  common  Interval  between  the  areas  wUI  l>e 15.42  " 

The  middle  depth,  being  less  than  sixteen  feet,  will  be 
divided  into  four  equal  parts. 
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Cubic  Content!  and  Regitter  Tonnage  under  Tonnage-Deck. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
ship  when  fully  equipped  for  service  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  attempts  were  made  to  find  this  point  by  direct 
calculation  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  for  several  reasons  the  centre  of  gravity  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  that  method  with  any  great  degree 
of  accuracy.  Still,  in  any  questionable  or  very  novel  de- 
sign, in  order  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  qual- 
ities of  the  vessel,  the  approximate  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  should  be  ascertained  by  direct  calculation. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  vessel  may  be  found  by  ex- 
periment by  altering  the  line  of  tiipport — i.  e,  the  vertical 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  buoyancy — and  ob- 
taining the  point  in  which  two  such  lines  intersect.  The 
rationale  of  this  method  of  conducting  the  experiment  will 
be  found  in  the  Annual  of  the  Naral  Inttitnte  for  1874,  it 
having  been  tried  on  the  U.  S.  steamer  Bhawmut  at  the 
navy-yard  in  Washington  by  the  writer.     T.  D.  WlLsgn^  iC 
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Na'val  Sig'nals*  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  relation  to 
the  general  subjeot  of  signals  that  Ood  himself  deigned  to 
proscribe  a  regular  code  for  the  Israelites.  He  said  nnto 
Moses,  "  ilskke  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver,  for  the  calling 
of  the  assembly. "  "  And  if  they  blow  but  with  one  trum- 
pet, then  the  princes  of  thousands  [generals  of  divisions] 
shall  gather  thomselTos  unto  thee.  When  ye  blow  an  alarm, 
the  camps  that  lie  on  the  oast  parts  shall  go  forward.  When 
ye  blow  an  alarm  the  second  time,  the  camps  that  lie  on  the 
south  side  shall  take  their  jonrney,"  etc.  (Num.  x.).  For 
night-signals  the  Jews  had  an  iron  framework  surmounting 
a  pole.  In  this,  as  in  a  sort  of  chafing-dish,  they  used  fire. 
(See  Calmet,  Diet,  of  Bible.)  To  signals  made  by  these 
means,  the  trumpet  and  the  fire  signal,  constant  reference 
i^  made  throughout  the  sacred  writings.  Beginning  with 
the  earlier  profane  historians,  we  find  frequent  mention 
made  of  signals  used  in  the  fieets  of  the  ancients.  (See 
Ilerodolns  and  Thucydides.)  The  emperor  Leo  VI.  (a.  p. 
000),  in  his  chapter  on  naral  tactics  (oh.  xix.),  describes 
almost  exactly  Myer's  army  code,  oonoluding  with  the 
remark,  "  as  the  ancients  did."  None  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters describe  their  method  of  signalling  by  day.  Polybius 
refers  to  signals,  and  describes  two  rather  clumsy  methods 
of  night-signalling.  One  is  taken  from  ^neas,  called  Tacti- 
tus,  who  composed  a  work  on  tho  art  of  war;  the  other 
was  invented  by  Cleoxenus  or  Demoolitus,  "but  perfected 
by  myself,"  he  says  (bk.  x.  ch.  rii.).  Trumpets  continued 
to  be  used  down  to  the  time  of  Richard  I.  of  England  as  a 
means  of  making  signals  in  tho  fleet,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
in  use  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  (1337).  They  (or  bugles) 
are  still  used  on  board  ship  for  making  signals  to  the  crew, 
but  not  to  other  ships.  Flags  wore  used  by  the  Romans 
for  making  signals,  but  the  signal  code  in  which  flags  of 
various  shapes  and  colors  take  part  was  first  regalarlj 
systematized  about  the  time  of  Oeorge  III. 

The  code  of  day  and  night  signals  used  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  is  contained  in  two  volumes — the  Qtnerrtl  Signtxl- 
book,  and  the  Tactical  Signal-book.  The  first  contains 
about  7000  words  and  sentences  arranged  alpbabetioally 
and  regularly  numbered.  This  is  supposed  to  be  ample 
for  tho  conveyance  of  any  kind  of  information  likely  to 
be  required  at  sea  or  in  port  during  peaoe  or  war.  Lest 
it  should  fail,  however,  to  supply  the  necessary  words, 
resort  is  had  to  a  vocabulary  of  some  10,000  conversa- 
tional words,  to  which  is  added  an  alphabet  and  a  geo- 
graphical list  of  nearly  11,000  places,  each  letter  and  word 
having  its  appropriate  number.  The  Tactical  Sirpial-book 
relates  to  tho  tactical  formations  of  a  fleet  or  squadron. 
Now,  every  vessel  in  tiie  navy  having  a  set  of  these  books, 
it  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  signal  a  message  from  one 
ship  to  another,  to  indicate  tho  volume  and  the  number  in 
that  volume  corresponding  to  the  required  words  or  sen- 
tences. To  do  this  there  are  nine  rectangular  signal-flags 
representing  the  digits,  one  to  stand  for  zero  or  ten,  and 
three  triangular  pennants  called  repeater;  wherewith  to 
make  duplicate  numbers.  The  sentence,  for  example, 
"  Anchor  in  the  order  of  sailing,"  may  stand  opposite  No. 
112  in  the  signal-book.  To  make  this  we  first  bend  on 
signal-flag  No.  1,  next  tho  first  repeater,  and  lastly  No.  2. 
Had  the  signal  been  No.  122,  we  should  first  bend  on  sig- 
nal-fiag  No.  1,  then  No.  2,  and  lastly  the  second  repeater, 
because  tho  second  number  in  the  hoist  is  to  be  repeated ; 
and  so  on.  The  lowest  flag  in  the  hoist  represents  the 
nnits.  Besides  the  above-named  flags  there  arc  tho  "  cor- 
net," the  "  danger-signal,"  the  "  guide-flag,"  the  "  annnl- 
ling  flag,"  tho  "  telegraph  flag,"  the  "  despatch,"  "  quaran- 
tine," and  "  convoy  "  flags ;  also  the  "  answering  "  pennant, 
the  "preparatory,"  "interrogatory,"  "numeral,  "geo- 
graphical," and  "  position  "  pennants,  their  names  suggest- 
ing their  uses,  save  the  comet,  which  indicates  a  vessel's 
number  in  one  case,  and  servos  as  a  "  recall "  in  another. 
Niakt-tignah  are  made  by  what  are  known  as  "Coston 
lights,"  in  which  combinations  of  white,  red,  and  green 
lights  take  the  place  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue  oolors  of 
the  day-signals.  A  rocket  takes  the  place  of  the  oomet, 
etc.  etc.  Fog-eignaU  are  made  by  firing  guns,  blowing 
horns  and  the  steam-whistle. 

The  army  code,  as  it  is  generally  called,  invented  by  Qen. 
A.  J.  Myer,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  naval 
signal  system.  By  this  method  the  signalman  spells  each 
word  of  the  message,  shortening  the  process  by  abbreviations. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  represented  by  signs,  each 
sign  and  its  corresponding  letter  having  an  arbitrary  num- 
ber assigned  to  iL  A,  for  example,  may  be  represented  by 
22,  B  by  2112,  C  by  121,  etc.  The  usual  manner  of  making 
these  numbers  is  by  a  flag  attached  to  a  staff  and  waved 
by  the  signalman.  At  night  the  Etas' is  snrmonnted  by  a 
torch.  The  signalman,  facing  the  point  of  communication 
and  holding  the  staff  in  a  vertical  position  to  his  front 
centre,  dips  his  flag  to  the  right  to  represent  1 ,  to  the  left 
for  2,  and  to  his  ;^nt  for  3,  each  dip  desoribing  the  quad- 


rant of  a  circle.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  made  in  a  vertical  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  oommnnieation  ;  No.  3  in  a 
vertical  plane  in  that  line.  All  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  made  up  of  combinations  of  I  and  2,  No.  3  being  used 
to  mark  tho  end  of  a  word,  and  when  repeated  the  end  of 
a  sentence  or  message.  Two  practised  signalmen  can  com- 
municate freely  by  this  method,  transmitting  with  accuracy 
and  expedition  long  messages.  Its  great  advantage  con- 
sists in  not  requiring  any  apparatus  or  signal-book. 

The  International  code  of  tignala  furnishes  a  species  of 
universal  language  to  the  entire  maritime  world.  One  sys- 
tem of  flags  having  been  adopted  by  all  nations,  and  each 
one  having  a  signal-book  common  to  all,  printed  in  its 
own  language,  it  is  plain  that  on  the  meeting  of  two  ships 
at  sea  signals  may  be  made  and  understood  whatever  their 
respective  nationalities.  A  full  explanation  of  the  system 
may  be  found  in  tho  preface  of  International  Code,  together 
with  a  desoription  of  "  distance  signals,"  "  semaphore," 
" boat,"  and  "weather "  signals.  S.  B.  Lues. 

Na'val  Tac'tics  is  the  art  of  bringing  ships  into  action 
or  of  moving  them  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Tho  sub- 
jeot may  be  divided  into  grand  tactics,  or  the  tactics  of 
battles,  and  elementary  tactics,  or  the  tactics  of  instruc- 
tion. The  history  of  naval  tactics  can  very  properly  be 
separated  into  three  grand  divisions.  The  first,  which  we 
may  call  tho  oar  period,  commences  where  tradition  merges 
into  authentic  history,  and  ends  about  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lenanto  (1S71),  covering  a  period  of  about  2000 
years.  Toe  second,  or  tail  period,  may  be  said  to  be  em- 
braced between  Lepanto  and  the  battle  of  Lissa  (1866), 
lasting  only  295  years,  since  which  time  we  have  known 
only  the  eteam  period,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
sail  period  having  completely  passed  away,  and  the  tactics 
under  oars  being  based  upon  the  same  general  principles 
as  steam  tactics,  we  shall  refer  to  the  latter  alone. 

The  key  to  any  system  of  naval  tactics  is  the  line  of  bst- 
tle.  If  in  the  line  of  battle  tho  vessels  are  all  "  in  line  " — 
or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  tactics  under  sail,  "  line  abreast" 
and  heading  towards  the  enemy — we  have  the  line  of  bat- 
tle of  the  oar  period,  when  war-galleya  were  armed  at  tbe 
bow  with  a  spur  (roXrum),  and  depended  for  success  in 
battle  on  ramming  and  sinking  the  galleys  of  the  enemy. 
This  formation  gives  us  iJso  tbe  line  of  battle  of  modem 
fighting  ships,  whose  power  lies  in  their  ram  (the  rostrKi* 
of  the  ancients).  If,  however,  tbe  power  of  the  ship  lies 
in  her  broadside  (artillery  placed  on  the  side  of  the  ship), 
it  is  obvious  that  such  ship  must  present  her  broadside  to 
the  enemy,  in  which  ease  the  line  of  battle  must  be  the 
"  line  ahead,"  or,  as  it  is  now  properly  called,  in  "  column." 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  certain  "  orders "  in 
which  it  is  convenient  for  a  fleet  or  squadron  to  navigate 
the  sea,  to  go  in  and  out  of  port,  to  anchor,  and  to  get 
under  way.  To  change  from  one  of  these  orders  to  an- 
other, or  to  change  from  any  given  order  of  steaming  to 
tho  order  of  battle,  constitutes  elementary  tactics. 

Fleet  Taclice  under  Steam. — Avoiding  details,  it  may  bo 
stated  briefly  that  an  assembly  of  twelve  or  more  ships  of 
the  line,  or  vessels  of  equal  military  value,  takes  the  name 
of  fleet,  and  is  separated  into  three  divisions  of  one,  two, 
or  three  squadrons  each,  each  squadron  comprising  not  Ices 
than  four  vessels.  The  commander-in-chief  commands 
the  entire  fleet;  the  second  in  command,  the  van  division 
(or  right  when  in  line);  the  third,  the  rear  division  (or 
left  when  in  line) ;  and  tho  fourth,  the  centre. 

The  line,  the  order  of  battle  for  iron-clads,  rams,  and 
torpedo-vessels,  is  formed  as  in  Fig.  1. 
Flo.  1. 
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Column,  the  order  of  battle  for  vessels  whose  power  is 
in  their  broadside  batteries.    (Fig.  2.) 
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tickelon,  orders  offensive  and  defensive  for  vessels  of  all 
descriptions.     (Fig.  3.) 

Vessels  are  said  to  be  in  direct  Echelon  when,  steering 
tho  same  conrse,  each  bears  from  its  next  astetn  at  an  angle     ^ 
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of  45°  (four  points)  from  the  eourse;  oonaeqaenUy,  the 


winga  of  a  fleet  in  double  £ehelon  form  a  right  angle.  One 
vessel  should  always  be  designated  by  signal  to  act  as 
guide,  by  which  the  movements  of  the  other  vessels  are  to 
be  governed,  and  should  wear  a  guide-flag  at  the  main. 
When  manoeuvring,  the  vessel  upon  which  a  formation  is 
made  must  necessarily  be  the  gnido.  When  the  fleet  is 
"in  line"  in  natural  order,  the  van  squadron  is  on  the 
right.  (Fig.  4.)  This  was  the  line  of  battle  formed  by 
Callioratidas,  the  Spartan,  at  the  battle  of  Arginuse,  his 
fleet  being  composed  of  300  galleys.  The  fleet  in  column 
is  in  the  natural  order  when  the  van  squadron  is  leading. 
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Bear  Squadron. 


L.  Centre. 


B,  Centre. 
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Bear  Dlvlirion. 
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Centre  Division. 
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Van  Squadron. 


Fig.  5  exhibits  the  fleet  in  "colnmn  of  squadrons"  or  of 
«  fours."  Should  Signal  No.  419,  "  By  fours,  left  wheel," 
be  made,  each  squadron  on  ooming  into  lino  must  find  its 
place  in  th;  line  without  crowding  or  confusion.    It  was 

Fio.  S. 


this  evolntion  that  was  performed  by  Cnemus,  commander 
of  the  LacedsDmonian  fleet,  in  the  battle  in  the  Criscan  bay, 
when  he  engaged  the  force  under  the  skilful  Athenian  tac- 
tician, Phormio,  then  guarding  Naupaotus,  the  modem 
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Lepanto.  These  several  examples  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  system  of  tactics  under  steam. 

(For  further  information  the  reader  Is  referred  to  Fleet 
Taetieji  under  Steamj  by  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  Commodore 
U.  S.  N.)  8.  B.  Luce. 

Navari'no,  a  small  town  of  Greece,  in  the  province  of 
Hessenia,  Morea,  on  the  Bay  of  Navarino.  Here  the  allied 
Russian,  French,  and  English  fleets  utterly  defeated  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  on  Oct.  20, 1827.  Pop.  about 
2000. 

Navarino,  post-v.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  83. 

Navarre',  province  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the  Pyr- 
enees, which  separate  it  from  France,  E.  and  S.  by  Aragon, 
and  W.  by  the  Biscays.  Area,  4069  square  miles.  Pop. 
3Ifl,687.  The  whole  country  is  mountainous,  traversed  by 
branches  of  the  Pyrenees,  whoso  tops  generally  are  bare 
and  naked,  while  their  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of 
beech  trees  or  afi'ord  excellent  pastures  whore  numerous 
cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  The  mountains,  which  con- 
tain much  iron  and  salt,  enclose  many  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys,  snob  as  that  of  Roncesvalles  and  Roncal,  which 
produce  wheat,  olive  oil,  figs,  grapes,  walnuts,  and  many 
varieties  of  fruits  and  legumes.  The  inhabitants  are  an 
almost  pure  Basque  race,  speaking  the  Basque  language, 
and  very  jealous  of  their  old  customs  and  privileges;  they 
are  a  hardy,  industrious,  hospitable,  and  honest  people. 
Besides  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  and  manufactures  of 
iron,  glass,  paper,  and  soap,  they  are  much  engaged  in 
hunting  and  smuggling,  the  mountain-forests  abounding 
in  bears,  wolves,  deer,  and  all  kinds  of  game,  and  the 
dangerous,  almost  inaccessible,  passes  which  connect  the 
country  with  France  offering  too  alluring  opportunities  for 
this  kind  of  mercantile  enterprise.  Navarre,  which  suo- 
ccssfully  resisted  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  formed  an 
independent  kingdom  until  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  con- 
quered it  in  lil2  and  annexed  it  to  Aragon ;  it  still  pre- 
serves many  peculiar  privileges,  however. 

Navarre,  post-v.  of  Bethlehem  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  6  miles  from  Massillonj  also  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  R.  R. 

Navarre'te,  de  (Doxmqo  Ferkandeie),  b.  at  Peilafiel, 
Spain,  in  1610;  became  a  monk  of  the  Dominican  order; 
went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1647 ;  became  instructor 
in  theology  at  Manila;  went  to  China  in  1659  as  superior 
of  his  order,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior,  but  was  ar- 
rested during  a  persecution  and  taken  to  Canton,  whence 
he  escaped  to  Macao;  sailed  for  Europe  167.1,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Rome  and  entered  complaint  to  the 
papal  court  against  the  practice  of  the  Jesuits  in  China  of 
accommodating  the  Christian  religion  to  the  beliefs  and 
superstitions  of  the  natives.    He  published  a  valuable  work, 


tht  Chinm  Monareig  (Madrid,  1676),  of  which  two  other 
volumes  were  written,  but  never  allowed  to  appear ;  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo  1678,  and  d. 
there  in  Deo.,  1689.  An  English  translation  of  his  Ckiua 
appeared  in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Vovaget  and  Tratelt 
(1704). 

Navarrete,  de  (Martino  Fkrkahdcz),  b.  at  Abalos, 
Spain,  Nov.  9, 1765 ;  entered  the  Spanish  navy  1780 ;  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  upon  Oibrattar  Sept.,  1782 ;  served 
against  the  Moorish  and  Algerine  pirates,  and  subsequently 
against  the  French  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean ;  was 
in  17U7  appointed  to  an  ofSce  in  tho  ministry  of  marine,  and 
spent  many  years  in  collecting  documents  illustrative  of  the 
early  annals  of  Spanish  maritime  discovery.  His  labors 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  an  important  work,  Coleecion 
de  toe  Viajee  y  Detcubrimientot  que  hicierou  por  mar  loa 
EepaHolet  detde  fiuet  del  Siglo  XV.  (5  vols.,  1825-37),  of 
which  the  first  two  volumes  were  tho  basis  of  Irving's  Life 
of  Colvmbu*.  Navarrete  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Spanish  Academy,  and  devised  the  system  of  orthog- 
raphy adopted  by  that  body  in  its  dictionary.  D.  at 
Madrid  Oct.  8, 1844,  Among  his  other  works  were  a  trea- 
tise on  Spanish  discoveries  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  prefixed  to  the  Yofgage  of  the  Sulil  and  Mejticcma 
on  the  C'oaetn  of  California  (1802),  a  Life  of  Cervanlet  (1819), 
^  Diaeertation  on  the  History  of  SpanieK  Navigation  (1846), 
and  i^afii«A  Maritime  Library  (2  vols.,  1851 ),  the  two  latter 
works  posthumous;  and  was  the  projector  and  first  editor 
of  the  valuable  series,  ColUclion  of  Vupnb.  Dnei.  for  the 
Hietory  of  Spain,  of  which  5  vols,  appeared  1842-44,  and 
which  has  been  extended  since  his  death  to  many  volumes. 

Navar'ro,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas.  Area,  1040  square 
miles.  It  is  nearly  all  arable  and  very  fertile.  The  county 
is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Trinity  River,  is  well  timbered,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R. 
Cotton,  live-stock,  and  com  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Corsicana.     Pop.  8879. 

Nav'asink,  post-v.  of  Middletown  tp.,  Monmouth  co., 
N.  J.,  on  the  Port  Monmouth  branoh  of  the  New  Jersey 
Southern  R.  R. 

Navaso'ta,  post-v.  of  Orimes  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  70  miles  N.  of  Houston,  has  1 
academy,  1  seminary  and  several  good  schools,  5  churches,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  1  bank,  1  exchange-office,  4  cotton-ware- 
houses, 3  grist-mills,  1  flouring-raiil,  1  cotton-seed  oil-fac- 
tory, 1  carriage  and  wagon  factory  and  saw-mill,  3  hotels, 
and  stores  and  repair-shops.     Pop.  1509. 

John  w.  Callahax,  Ed.  "  Weeklt  Tablet." 

Na'vesink  (or  Neversink),  Highlands  of,  a  range 
of  hills  on  the  S.  side  of  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  in  Monmouth 
CO.,  N.  J.     They  are  important  landmarks  to   shjns  ap- 
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is  282  feet  hlgb.  Two  flrst-clius  Ughthonses,  53  feet  liigb, 
stand  100  feet  apart  on  ground  195  feet  high.  The  eoutb- 
ensternmost  tower  is  in  lat.  iO°  23'  43"  N.,  Ion.  73°  68'  49" 
Vf.    Both  show  fixed  white  lighta. 

Na'TeUf  a  strongly-marked  rariety  of  the  turnip,  hav- 
ing a  white,  parsnip-shaped  root  and  a  strong  flavor.  It  is 
common  in  ouUivation  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  is 
seldom  seen  in  the  U.  S.  or  in  Oreat  Britain.  It  does  best 
in  dry  sandy  soils. 

Navic'ula  [Lat,  a  "little  ship,"  so  named  from  the 
shape  of  the  frustules],  a  genus  of  diatomaceoas  plants. 
Some  of  the  species  are  well-known  test-objeots  for  the 
microseope,  only  high  powers  being  capable  of  resolving 
the  markings  on  their  frustules. 

Navic'ular  Bone^  more  often  called,  in  human  anat- 
omy, the  Scaphoidt  or  more  rarely  the  Cymbiform 
Bone  (all  three  names  alike  signifying  the  "boat-shaped" 
bone,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  boat  in  form),  the 
first  bone  of  the  proximal  row  of  wrist-bones,  and  the  cor- 
responding one  in  the  foot.  The  name  "  navicular  "  is  the 
one  commonly  used  by  farriers  to  designate  the  bone  homol- 
ogous to  this  in  the  horse's  foot. 

IVavlcularDisease,  in  horses,  is  a  form  of  founder.  It 
is  an  inflammation  whose  seat  is  in  the  navicular  bone  and 
the  strong  flexor  tendon  near  this  bone.  It  may  sometimes 
be  cured  when  taken  in  season  by  perfect  rest  and  thorough 
poulticing  for  a  time,  followed  by  six  months'  feeding  in  a 
soft  pastor*;  bat  usually  the  disease  goes  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Naviirable  Streams.  See  IimBKATioitAL  Law,  Buh- 
« ABT,  by  Pres.  Thbooore  D.  Woolset,  B.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Navi^'tion  [Lat  navigart,  "to  sail "],  the  art  which 
instructs  the  mariner  how  to  proceed  from  port  to  port  and 
across  the  ocean  with  safety  and  despatch.  To  ancient 
Sidon  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the  pioneer  in  this 
important  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  but,  passing  over 
the  history  of  its  development  to  its  present  advanced  state, 
this  article  simply  proposes  to  show  how  a  vessel  is  navi- 
gated in  our  day,  referring  the  reader  who  desires  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  naviga- 
tion to  Bowditoh's  Navigator^  Chauvenet's  Spherical  and 
Practical  Atironomy,  and  Coffin's  Navigation  and  Nautical 
Aatronomy. 

Before  going  to  sea  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ship  is 
provided  with  a  good  reflecting  instrument  (a  sextant  or 
octant),  a  chronometer  whose  error  and  rate  are  carefully 
determined,  a  compass  fitted  with  attachments  for  observing 
the  azimuth  of  the  sun,  a  nautical  almanac  for  the  current 
year,  and  a  chart  of  the  ocean  to  be  traversed.  Whon  the 
cargo  is  on  board  and  stowed,  and  the  compass  is  mounted 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  to  remain  while  in  use,  the 
ship  should  be  iieunf^  for  the  local  deviation  of  her  compass, 
full  directions  for  which  will  be  found  in  the  admiralty 
Manual  of  OompaM  Deviation.  Then,  when  passing  from 
the  bay  or  harbor  into  the  ocean,  the  bearings  of  two  land- 
marks whose  positions  are  noted  on  the  chart  are  taken  with 
the  compass,  and  these  compass-bearings  having  been  cor- 
rected for  both  local  deviation  and  variation,  the  true  bear- 
ings are  laid  down  on  the  chart,  the  lines  passing  through 
the  points  observed.  The  intersection  of  these  two  lines 
gives  the  position  of  the  ship  for  the  instant  when  the 
bearings  were  noted.  This  is  called  taking  a  departare. 
The  course  is  shaped,  and  upon  the  log-slato  is  recorded 
for  every  hour  the  compass-course  steered,  the  rate  of  the 
ship  found  by  the  log,  and  the  amount  of  leeway  made. 
We  will  suppose  it  now  to  be  daybreak.  At  or  about  8 
A.  u.,  or  hotter  still  when  the  sun  is  on  or  nearest  to  the 
prime  vertical  (that  is,  boars  most  nearly  E.),  and  yet  has 
sufficient  altitude,  say  10°,  to  avoid  the  irregular  refraction 
near  the  horizon,  its  altitude  is  observed  with  the  sextant, 
and  the  instant  of  observation  is  noted  by  the  chronometer 
or  by  a  watch  carefully  compared  with  the  ohronometer. 
Then,  with  the  ship's  latitude  and  longitude  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  departure,  and  with  the  courses  and  distances 
sailed  corrected  for  variation,  leeway,  and  deviation  up  to 
the  time  of  taking  the  observation,  the  ship's  position  by 
dead  reckoning  is  found.  Now,  from  the  observation  we 
have  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  from  the  nautical  almanac  its 
declination,  and  from  the  dead  reckoning  the  approximate 
latitude,  data  which  give  the  three  sides  of  the  astro- 
nomical triangle  and  the  hour-angle  of  the  sun  or  the  local 
apparent  time  may  be  readily  computed.  By  comparing 
the  local  with  the  Greenwich  time,  as  given  by  the  chro- 
nometer, the  longitude  b^  observation  is  obtained.  At  the 
same  time  at  which  the  observation  is  made  the  bearing  of 
the  sun  by  the  compass  should  be  noted,  and  with  the  same 
data  as  above  its  true  bearing  may  be  computed ;  and  by 
comparing  the  compass-bearing  with  the  true  the  combined 
variation  and  deviation  of  that  compass  for  that  particular 
heading  of  the  ship  is  obtained. 


Near  noon  the  observer  commences  to  observe  again  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
altitude  increases,  and  notes  the  maximum  altitnde  which 
it  attains.  In  technical  language  the  body  is  said  to  dip 
when  its  altitude  eommencoa  to  decrease.  The  maximum 
altitude  is  assumed  to  he  the  meridian  altitude,  which  is 
correct  to  within  very  small  limits.  With  this  meridian 
altitude  (corrected  as  altitudes  taken  at  sea  have  to  be  for 
semi-diameter,  parallax,  dip,  refraction,  and  index  error), 
and  with  the  declination  of  the  sun  for  that  instant,  the 
declination  of  the  zenith  is  readily  found,  which  is  the  lat- 
itude of  the  place.  The  reckoning  worked  from  the  depart- 
ure gives  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  dead  reckoning: 
bom  the  time  of  the  A.  H.  sight,  gives  the  longitude  ob- 
served ;  and  the  meridian  altitude  gives  the  latitude  ol>- 
served.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  ship's 
position  by  observation  and  dead  reckoning,  it  is  ascribed 
to  current,  and  its  amount  and  direction  are  found  by  com- 
puting the  bearing  and  distance  of  the  position  by  observa- 
tion from  the  position  by  reckoning.  From  the  latitude 
and  longitude  observed  as  worked  up  to  noon  the  reckon- 
ing begins  again.  In  the  afternoon  the  observation  for 
longitude  and  for  variation  is  repeated,  and  these  opera- 
tions continue  throughout  the  voyage. 

But  should  the  ship  be  a  long  time  ont  of  sight  of  land, 
or  should  any  aocident  befall  the  chronometer,  then  the 
longitude  is  obtained  by  a  "  lunar."  The  moon's  angular 
distances,  as  seen  fVom  the  earth's  centre,  from  the  sun, 
from  the  principal  planets,  and  from  several  selected  stars, 
are  given  in  the  nautical  almanac  for  every  three  hours  of 
Greenwich  mean  time.  If,  then,  we  measure  with  our 
sextant  carefully  any  of  these  angular  distances,  we  find 
by  appropriate  reductions  what  that  angle  would  have 
been  had  we  been  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Then,  if  we 
compare  our  reduced  angle  with  the  one  given  for  that 
body  observed  in  the  almanac,  we  find  the  Greenwich 
mean  time ;  and  having  at  the  same  time  taken  tlie  ob- 
servation for  the  local  time,  the  difference  between  the  two 
times  is  the  longitude  in  time  from  Greenwich.  The  cal- 
culation for  time  by  a  "  lunar  "  is  long  and  laborious ;  the 
several  corrections  have  to  be  made  with  great  refinement, 
and  the  observation  with  great  accuracy ;  so  that  -'  at  the 
present  time  lunar  distances  are  used  not  so  much  for 
finding  the  longitude  as  for  finding  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  with  which  to  compare  the  chronometer.  They  may 
thus  serve  as  checks  upon  it,  which  in  protracted  voyages 
may  be  much  needed.  If  the  ehronometer,eorreetion  thus 
determined  agree  with  that  derived  from  the  original  cor- 
rection and  rate,  the  chronometer  has  run  well,  and  its 
rate  is  confirmed ;  if  otherwise,  more  or  less  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  the  ohronometer  according  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
of  the  lunar  observation  itself.  If  the  discordance  is  not 
more  than  twenty  seconds  of  time,  it  is  well  still  to  trust 
the  chronometer,  as  the  best  observed  single  set  of  dis- 
tances may  give  a  result  in  error  to  that  extent.  If  it  is 
larger,  then  by  repeated  measurements  of  lunar  distances, 
differing  in  magnitude,  and  especially  on  )>oth  sides  of  the 
moon,  and  carefully  reduced,  the  ehronometer  correction 
can  he  found  quite  satisfactorily." 

Should  the  sun  be  olMonred,  the  stars  or  the  planets  can 
be  resorted  to  for  determining  the  longitude  by  ehronom- 
eter, and  the  latitude ;  but  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  sea- 
horizon  at  night  throws  more  or  less  doubt  on  all  observa- 
tions made  after  dark.  And  further,  as  the  body  observed 
for  latitude  may  just  at  the  time  of  its  meridian  passage 
be  obsonred  by  clouds,  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  an- 
other method  than  the  one  noticed  for  finding  the  latitude ; 
and  appropriate  formnlse  have  been  deduced  for  this  by 
considering  in  the  astronomical  triangle  the  co-nltitude, 
the  oo-deolination,  and  the  hour-angle,  the  last  of  which 
at  sea  is  always  in  more  or  lees  doubt;  but  small  errors  in 
the  honr-angle  when  the  angle  itself  is  small  producing 
but  slight  errors  in  the  latitude,  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  taking,  under  most  circumstances,  the  observa- 
tion within  an  hour  of  the  time  of  transit. 

So  far  we  have  treated  of  the  methods  of  finding  the 
position  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  by  the  two  co- 
ordinates, latitude  and  longitude;  and  therefore  in  these 
methods  the  required  position  is  determined  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  circles,  one  a  parallel  of  latitude  and  the 
other  a  meridian.  This  position  can  bo  determined  by 
circles  oblique  to  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meridians 
by  a  method  which,  while  long  known  in  principle,  owes 
its  value  as  a  nautical  method  to  Capt  Thomas  H.  Sum- 
ner, who  published  a  book  on  the  subject  in  Boston  in 
1843,  and  is  now  known  as  "Sumner's  Method."  It  is, 
that  if  an  altitude  of  the  sun  or  any  heavenly  body  Im  ob- 
served and  reduced  to  the  <rr<«  altitude,  and  the  Greenwich 
time  noted,  and  if  the  position  of  the  body  at  that  time  bo 
plotted  by  its  hour-angle  from  Greenwich  and  declination 
on  a  globe,  and  if  from  this  as  a  oentre  a  circle  l>e  de- 
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■oribed  with  a  ndins  equal  to  the  body's  lenith  dittanoe, 
then  the  obaerTer  is  situ&ted  at  the  instant  of  obnrTatioit 
goniowhere  on  this  circle,  and  his  place  is  as  well  deter- 
mined as  if  either  bis  latitude  or  longitude  was  alone 
known.  Xow,  if  some  time  after,  the  observer  remaining 
stationary,  the  same  body  bo  again  obserred,  and  a  second 
circle  be  plotted  as  before,  then,  as  he  is  now  at  the  same 
time  on  tbe  oiraumferenoes  of  two  circles,  he  must  he  at 
one  of  their  intersections.  As  the  observations  are  so  taken 
as  to  make  these  intersections  far  apart,  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  knowing  at  which  intersection  the  observer 
is  situated,  and  his  position  is  well  determined.  Should 
the  observer  have  changed  his  position  between  the  sights, 
bis  Irst  xenith  distance  can,  by  appropriate  reductions,  be 
changed  to  what  it  would  have  Men  had  it  been  taken 
from  the  same  position  as  the  second,  and  the  intersection 
is  then  his  place  at  the  time  of  the  second  observation. 
Instead  of  ooserving  the  same  heavenly  body  at  different 
times,  two  bodies  may  be  observed  at  the  same  time.  The 
■oale  upon  which  the  largest  globes  are  oonstruoted  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  working  charts  used  by  navigators. 
But  on  a  Mercator's  chart  the  circle  of  position  will  be 
distorted  by  the  character  of  that  projection,  and  can  only 
be  laid  down  by  points ;  and  as  the  line  in  practice  is  pro- 
jected on  these  onarts  instead  of  on  globes,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  that  part  of  the  circle  which  embraces  the  ship's 
latitude.  Then,  by  assuming  latitudes  embraced  within 
this  belt,  and  computing  as  in  the  sight  above  noticed  the 
corresponding  longitudes,  the  points  of  the  circle  of  posi- 
tion where  it  crosses  these  assumed  latitudes  are  fixed; 
and  when  plotted  on  the  chart  a  line  called  the  {iim  of 
position  may  be  traced  through  them.  Should  this  be 
done  with  the  second  circle,  it  would  give  a  second  line  of 
porition,  and  their  intersection  when  prolonged,  if  neces- 
sary, would  be  the  position  of  the  ship  at  the  second  ob- 
servation. In  practice,  it  is  customary  to  select  two  lati- 
tudes only,  embracing  between  them  the  ship's  probable 
position,  and  to  find  two  points  of  the  circles  of  position 
as  above,  and  to  project  them  on  the  chart.  Each  pair  of 
points  being  joined  by  a  straight  line,  the  intersection  of 
the  two  lines  is  very  nearly  the  ship's  position.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  point  of  intersection  is  most  accurately  de- 
termined when  the  direction  of  the  two  lines  is  most  nearly 
at  a  right  angle  to  eaoh  other;  and  as  the  heavenlf  bodi/'s 
bearing  t«  nt  right  angles  to  the  line  of  potilion,  the  second 
observation  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  when  the  body 
has  changed  its  azimuth  about  90°. 

The  most  useful  application  of  the  line  of  pntixtion  is  in 
finding  the  l>earing  oi  the  port  in  approaching  land.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  a  single  line  has  been  determined 
as  above  and  plotted  on  the  chart,  and  that  it  passes  20 
miles  \.  of  the  port  which  you  wish  to  enter.  Now,  the 
ship  is  somewhere  on  this  line,  but  the  distance  from  the 
port  may  be  unknown.  Let  us  sail  duo  S.  for  20  miles,  and 
through  the  ship's  new  position  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the 
first.  As  the  magnetic  direction  of  the  two  lines  will  bo 
the  same,  and  as  the  second  line  passes  through  the  port, 
the  course  to  the  port  from  the  ship  is  known,  and  fVom 
the  character  of  the  bottom  or  the  depth  of  water  obtained 
by  the  lead  the  distance  may  perhaps  be  settled. 

In  complying  with  the  requirements  ot  tpeed  in  making 
passages  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  winds  and  currents 
to  be  encountered  by  the  way.  "  These  control  the  mari- 
ner in  his  course,  and  to  know  how  to  steer  his  ship  on 
this  or  on  that  voyage  so  as  always  to  make  the  most  of 
them  is  the  perfection  of  navigation."  The  voluminous 
works  of  Horsburgh,  Findlay,  Kerhallet,  and  Maury  fur- 
nish this  information,  and  especially  the  wind-charts  of  the 
latter,  which,  with  their  accumulation  of  data,  the  result 
of  persistent  indnstry  continued  through  many  years,  have 
now  been  graphically  represented  by  the  British  board 
of  trade,  and  leave  but  little  to  be  desired  in  that  direc- 
tion. Alkxander  H.  McCorhick. 

Navigation,  Freedom  of.  While  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  sea,  near  the  land,  and  within  bays  and  gulfs  en- 
closed within  not  very  remote  headland;,  is  conceded  to 
the  territorial  sovereign,  it  is  admitted  now  on  all  hands 
that  the  open  or  high  sea  is  common  to  all  nations.  Yet 
this  rule  has  not  always  been  admitted.  Thus,  Portugal 
claimed  the  citclusivo  use  of  the  African  seas,  together  with 
the  empire  of  Ouinea.  under  a  bull  of  Pope  Xicholas  V., 
given  out  in  1451.  The  pope's  claim  to  do  this  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  his  being  the  vicar  of  Christ,  to 
whom  the  heathen  were  given  "as  an  inheritance  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  as  his  possession."  The  bulls 
of  Alexander  VI.,  issued  in  149.3,  soon  after  Columbus  had 
discovered  America,  carried  out  this  assignment  of  parts 
of  the  world  still  farther.  One  of  them  granted  to  Spain 
the  lands  lying  VV.  of  a  meridian  drawn  100  leagues  W. 
of  the  Aiores,  and  another  divided  the  occupation  of  the 
■eas  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Other  nations,  esp». 
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eially  Protestant  ones,  paid  no  regard  to  these  grants,  but 
the  English  in  the  seventeenth  century  claimed  property  in 
the  narrow  channels  adjoining  Oreat  Britain,  and  on  that 
account  demanded  that  especial  respect  should  be  paid  to 
their  fiag.  This  brought  on  war  with  Holland.  In  the 
peace  of  1674  it  was  stipulated  that  even  fleets  should  furl 
the  flag  and  lower  the  topsails  in  honor  of  any  English 
vessel  of  war  between  Cape  Staten  in  Norway  and  Cape 
Finisterre  in  North  Spain— quite  beyond  the  claim  of  juris- 
diction. Russia  at  a  much  later  date  claimed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  the  Pacific,  N.  of  the  Slst  degree  of  latitude, 
on  the  ground  that  its  territory,  and  no  other,  bordered  on 
the  ocean  beyond  that  line.  But  this  claim  was  abandoned 
in  treaties  made  with  the  V.  S.  in  1824,  and  with  Great 
Britain  in  1825.  All  such  claims  may  be  considered  ai 
being  now  mere  matters  of  history.   Theo.  D.  Woolsey. 

Xavigation,  Inland  (Canala).  Among  the  ancients, 
when  civilisation  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  ocean,  inland  navigation  was  very  limited, 
and  means  of  overcoming  diS'erenceB  of  elevation  were  un- 
known. The  first  canals  were  built  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion, and  their  enlargement  to  form  navigable  channels 
was  an  afterthought.  The  royal  canal  of  Babylon,  so  en- 
larged about  600  B.  c,  is  among  the  earliest  recorded. 
Among  the  projects  for  connecting  rivers  and  oceans  by 
canals  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  early  Romans, 
we  may  mentioh  the  canal  of  Marius  (B.  c.  102 ;  see  Fossa 
Mariana),  connecting  the  lower  Rhone  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  canal  of  Alexandria  (B.  c.  332),  by  which  the 
port  of  the  new  city  founded  by  Alexander  was  put  in 
navigable  communication  with  the  Nile,  all  the  mouths 
of  which  were  obstructed  by  impassable  bars.  About  the 
Christian  era  the  emperor  Claudius,  on  account  of  the  ob- 
struction of  the  port  of  Ostia,  connected  the  Tiber  with 
the  Mediterranean  by  a  short  canal,  and  the  new  ports  of 
"  Clandius  "  and  of  "  Trajan "  were  made  at  its  termini. 
About  the  fourth  century  the  Romans  made  improvementa 
connecting  rivers  in  Lombardy,  and  in  the  fifth  century 
Odoacer  built  a  canal  from  the  sea  to  the  Mentono,  above 
Ravenna.  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century  began  canals 
Joining  the  Main  and  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube,  and  the 
ocean  with  the  Black  Sea.  In  China  the  Grand  Canal, 
joining  the  Pei-Ho  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  500  miles 
apart,  was  built  in  the  eighth  century.  This  great  work, 
itself  about  650  miles  long,  makes,  with  its  connecting 
rivers,  an  inland  navigation  of  nearly  1000  miles.  Its 
depth  is  5  to  6  feet.  Changes  of  level  are  surmounted  by 
drawing  the  boats  up  inclined  planes.  The  boats  are  either 
rowed  or  dragged  by  hand.  Several  canals  were  built  in 
Holland  and  in  Italy  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  About  1400  A.  P.,  in  Spain,  the  Moors  built  a 
I  canal  from  Granada  to  Cadiz,  but  after  their  expulsion  in- 
'  ternal  improvements  languished.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
'  sixteenth  century  the  Ebro  and  Castile  canals  were  partly 
built,  but  not  completed.  The  spirit  which  dominated  this 
nation  is  thoroughly  exemplified  in  a  decree  of  the  council 
about  1680  regarding  a  project  for  improving  certain  riv- 
ers, which  stated  that  ''  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  these 
rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  he  would  not  have 
wanted  human  assistance  to  have  made  them  such  ;  but 
that,  as  he  has  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  think 
it  proper  that  it  should  be  done.  To  attempt  it,  therefore, 
would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  providence  and  to 
mend  the  imperfections  which  ho  designedly  left  in  his 
works." 

In  1481  the  invention  of  locks  for  passing  from  one  ele- 
vation to  another  rendered  canal  navigation  much  more  gen- 
erally available.  This  invention,  made  by  two  engineers  of 
Viterbo  in  Italy,  at  once  gave  an  impetus  to  canal  construc- 
tion. Several  important  channels  of  communication  wero 
opened  in  Italy.  The  first  French  canal  was  that  of  Briare, 
built  1605-42.  The  Orleans  canal  was  built  in  1675.  The 
greatest  work  of  that  age  was  the  Languedoo  canal,  from 
Narbonne  to  Toulouse,  150  miles,  its  summit-level  being 
500  feet  above  the  sea  (built  1667-81 ).  In  1700,  Peter  the 
Great  began  the  immense  system  of  canal  navigation  in 
Russia  which  connects  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  inland  districts,  forming  a  continuous  navigation 
of  1434  miles.      Ludwig's  Canal  in   Germany,  108  miles 

long,  built  in ,  united  the  Danube  and  the  Rhino.     The 

Danish  canal,  100  miles  long,  finished  in  1785,  unites  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  In  Prussia  water-communica- 
tion is  had  by  canals  and  river  improvement.'  between 
Hamburg  and  Dantxic.  In  Bavaria  a  canal  from  Dietfurth 
to  Bamburg,  112  miles,  finished  in  1846,  connects  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Main.  The  Gotha  canal  in  Sweden,  one  of 
the  largest  European  works  of  this  class,  was  planned  in 
1716,  the  first  part  opened  in  1810,  and  completed  in  1832. 
It  crosses  Sweden  from  Stockholm  to  Gothenburg,  is  280 
miles  long,  and  at  its  greatest  elevation  is  308  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  are  altogether  800  miles  of  oanals  in  Sweden. 
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From  a  ver;  enrlj  period  extensive  oanals  irere  used  in 
India  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Some  of  these  have  in 
later  times  been  enlarged  for  navigation.  A  canal  for  ir- 
rigation and  for  navigation  by  steamboats  from  Soonkelassa 
to  Cuddapar,  190  miles,  was  built  in  1861-71. 

The  first  navigable  canal  in  England  was  that  utilising 
Sanky  Brook  in  Lancashire,  built  in  1760.  In  17i8  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater  procured  s  grant  from  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  canals,  and  for  forty  years  there  was  as  great 
a  rage  for  canals  as  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury for  railroads.  The  canal  excitement  continued,  some- 
what subdued,  however,  for  thirty  years  during  this  century. 
South  of  Durham  no  place  in  England  is  more  than  15  miles 
from  navigation.  During  the  same  period  several  short 
canals  were  constructed  in  Scotland.  The  Caledokiax 
Canal  (which  see)  is  properly  classed  under  the  head  of 
liip-canaU.  In  Ireland  the  height  of  extravagance  was 
attained.  The  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin  to  Ballinasloe, 
164  miles  in  length  with  its  connections,  40  feet  wide,  and 
6  feet  deep,  was  built  in  1765.  Immense  sums  were  thrown 
away  in  carrying  this  canal  across  the  Bog  of  Allen.  In 
1792  the  Royal  Canal,  from  Dublin  to  Tormansburg,  92 
miles,  was  built  of  excessive  size  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Grand.  The  result  is,  that  neither  of  them  has  ever  pro- 
duced any  revenue.  In  Great  Britain  4713  miles  of  nav- 
igable canals  exist. 

"  The  means  of  transportation  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
had  always  been  limited  and  difiScult.  As  enterprise  sprang 
into  new  life  upon  the  close  of  the  long  decade  of  war  and 
disturbance,  this  lack  of  means  for  the  transportation  of 
merchandise,  lumber,  etc.  was  severely  felt,  and  the  leading 
men,  not  only  of  Hampshire,  but  Berkshire,  joined  in  the 
project  of  increasing  them  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
enterprises  that  bad,  at  that  day,  been  planned  in  America 
— viz.  the  construction  of  a  canal  around  the  falls  at  South 
Iladley,  and  around  Turner's  Falls  at  Montague.  On  Feb. 
23,  1702,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  'An  act  in- 
corporating the  Hon.  John  Worthington,  Esq.,  and  others 
therein  named,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  Connecticut 
River  passable  for  boats  and  other  things  from  the  mouth 
of  Chicopee  River  northward  throughout  this  common- 
wealth, by  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and 
Canals  on  Connecticut  River,'  .  .  .  Soon  after  their  incor- 
poration the  company  commenced  operations  at  South 
Hadloy,  Benjamin  Proscott  of  Northampton,  subsequently 
the  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  armory  in  Springfield,  being 
the  engineer.  In  the  planning  and  execution  of  this  work 
be  had  no  precedent,  it  is  believed,  in  this  country.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  was  the  first  canal,  of  any  importance 
at  least,  attempted  to  be  built  in  the  U.  S.  The  Middlesex 
Canal  Co.  (for  a  canal  from  Boston  to  Lowell)  was  not  in- 
corporated until  a  year  or  more  afterward."  Money  was 
scarce  in  those  times,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
cost  had  been  under-estimated.  It  is  curious  at  this  day 
to  learn  that  for  this  earliest  work  of  "  internal  improve- 
ment" recourse  was  had — by  no  means  an  unusual  case 
since — to  Holland;  and  that  this  first  "placing"  of  funds 
in  our  canal-stocks  returned  as  little  interest  on  capital  as 
many  subsequent  larger  operations,  '*  In  the  mean  time, 
the  practical  difiieulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  enter- 
prise had  been  comprehended,  and  by  an  act  passed  June 
21,  I7U3,  the  proprietors  were  released  from  the  obligation 
to  build  their  canals  and  looks  of  the  capacity  agreed  upon, 
that  capacity  being  reduced  to  the  reception  of  boats  and 
rafts  forty  feet  in  length  and  sixteen  feet  in  width."  "  The 
style  of  the  locks  and  the  machinery  used  at  that  time  are 
worthy  of  description,  and  show  how  little  was  then  known 
of  the  proper  structure  of  canals.  At  the  point  where  boats 
were  to  be  lowered  and  elevated  was  a  long  inclined  plane, 
traversed  by  an  immense  car  of  the  width  of  the  canal,  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  take  in  a  boat  or  a  section  of  a  rail. 
At  the  top  of  this  inclined  plane  were  two  large  water- 
wheels,  one  on  cither  side  of  the  canal,  whioh  furnished,  by 
the  aid  of  the  water  of  the  canal,  the  power  for  elevating 
the  oar  and  for  balancing  and  controlling  it  in  its  descent. 
At  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  the  car  descended  into  the 
water  of  the  canal,  becoming  entirely  submerged.  A  boat 
ascending  the  river  and  pasi^ing  into  the  canal  would  be 
floated  directly  over  and  into  the  car,  the  brim  of  the  lat- 
ter, of  coarse,  being  gauged  to  a  water-level  by  \U  eleva- 
tion aft  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
traverse  way.  The  boat  being  secure  in  the  car,  the  water 
was  let  upon  the  water-whcols,  which,  by  their  common 
shaft,  were  attached  to  the  our  through  two  immense  cables, 
and  thus,  winding  the  cables,  the  car  was  drown  up  to  a 
proper  point,  when  the  boat  passed  out  into  the  canal  above. 
The  reverse  of  this  operation,  readily  coniprehende<l  by  the 
reader,  transferred  a  boat  or  the  section  of  a  raft  from  above 
downward."  The  canal  was  subsequently  lowered  four 
feet,  the  cars  and  cables  discarded,  and  the  ordinary 
canal-lock  introduced,  under  the  direction  of  Ariel  Cooley, 


a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  tngennity.  "  The 
constrnction  of  the  dam  at  Montague  was  first  attempted 
some  2  miles  below  the  falls,  at  Smead's  Island,  by  Capt. 
Elisha  Mack  of  Montague,  who  operated  either  as  engineer 
for  the  corporation  or  a  contractor  for  its  work.  After  a 
season  of  unsuccessful  efiort  the  point  was  abandoned, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  water."  ..."  In 
1793,  Capt.  Mack  suooeeded  in  constructing  a  dam  at 
Turner's  Falls.  It  stood  one  year  on  trial,  as  it  was  doubt- 
ed whether  it  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  spring  fresh- 
ets, but  it  sustained  the  test.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  canal  was  commenced,  but  It  woa  not  com- 
pleted for  the  passage  of  rafts  and  boats  until  two  or  three 
years  afterward.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lumbermen  were 
obliged  to  '  draw  by,'  or  take  their  raft-boxes  in  pieces 
above  the  dam,  and  cart  them  to  a  point  below,  where 
they  were  again  committed  to  the  river,  and  reconstructed 
for  the  remaining  passage  downward.  This  canal  is 
three  miles  in  length."  (Holland's  Hittory  of  We»tem 
iioMachiuell:)  These  works  are  now  used  only  for  water- 
power.  The  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  aS'ording  opportunity 
for  connecting  the  lakes  and  the  Hudson,  early  attracted 
attention.  Gen.  Washington  examined  it  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  In  1792  the  Western  Inland  Naviga- 
tion Lock  Co.  was  formed.  By  1797  they  had  completed 
6  miles  of  canals  around  rapids  on  the  Mohawk,  making 
a  passage  for  1 5-ton  boats  from  above  Little  Falls  to  Lake 
Ontario.  The  State  of  New  York  bought  their  works.  In 
1808,  Simeon  De  Witt,  the  surveyor-general  of  New  York, 
was  direoted  to  survey  a  route  for  a  oanal  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Eric.  James  Geddes,  the  first  engineer  appointed 
by  him,  made  his  report  on  Jan.  20,  1809,  on  oanal  routes 
from  Oneida  Lake  to  Oswego  and  to  Lake  Erie.  On  Mar. 
13,  1810,  the  legislature  appointed  a  oanal  commission  of 
seven  members,  at  the  head  of  wliiuh  was  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1803.  These  commissioners  made  several 
reports,  but  no  decisive  action  was  taken  nntil  Apr.  7, 1816, 
when  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  oonstruetion  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  The  first  ground  was  broken 
at  Hume,  N.  Y.,  July  4, 1817,  and  the  canal  was  opened  on 
Nov.  4,  1825,  from  BuS'alo  to  Albany,  352  miles.  (See 
Clinton,  De  Witt.)  As  first  constructed,  it  was  40  feet 
wide  at  top,  4  feet  deep,  and  was  navigable  for  76-ton 
boats.  Between  1835  and  1862  it  was  enlarged,  and  is  now 
generally  70  feet  wide,  7  feet  deep,  and  navigable  for  boats 
of  240  tons  burden.  Before  the  construction  of  this  work 
the  time  occupied  between  BuiTalo  and  Albany  was  20  day?, 
and  the  cost  of  freight  $100  per  ton.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  reduced  the  time  to  ten  days,  and  the  cost  to  $10  per 
ton,  and  afterward  to  $3  per  ton,  from  BuS'alo  to  New 
York.  An  immense  impetus  was  given  to  the  cause  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  enormous  projects  were  under- 
taken by  several  of  the  States.  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land began  to  eonnoct  their  tidewaters  with  the  Ohio  River; 
Virginia  undertook  the  construction  of  two  canals  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Ohio ;  Ohio  and  Indiana  strove  to 
connect  the  lakes  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  Illinois  to  join 
the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 

Several  canals  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  undertaken  by 
private  companies  between  1790  and  1816,  but  little  was 
done  by  them.  Between  1816  and  1824  the  Union  Canal, 
82  miles  long,  from  Reading  to  Middletown  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, was  oonstruetcd.  In  1826  the  State  began  the  con- 
struction of  water- routes  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia 
and  to  Lake  Erie,  and  built  608  miles  of  canals  and  navi- 
gable feeders.  The  main  route  across  the  Alleghany  Moon- 
tains  was  broken  by  a  portage  railroad  37  miles  long,  and 
the  eastern  terminus  was  on  the  Susquehanna^  82  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  The  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Lehigh  River  was  caused  by  the  necessity  for  cheap 
transportation  of  coal  to  tidewater.  Two  iron  manofao- 
turers  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  discov- 
ered in  1817  that  anthracite  coal  could  be  made  available 
for  smelting,  and  to  obtain  a  supply  cheaply  leased  a  large 
tract  of  coal-landncarMauch  Chunk,  and  obtained  a  charter 
for  improving  the  Lehigh  River.  This  was  done  first  by 
wing-dams,  afterward  by  pools  and  sluices,  the  coal  being 
carried  in  "  arks,"  which  wore  built  in  the  woods  and  bro- 
ken up  at  their  destination.  In  1827  the  State  began  the 
Delaware  Division  Canal  from  Easton  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Lehigh  Company  conRtructed  a  slackwater  navigation 
by  dams  and  locks  from  White  Haven  to  Easton.  On  June 
4, 1 S62,  a  heavy  freshet  carried  away  eighteen  out  of  twenty 
dams  between  Mauch  Chunk  and  White  Haven,  and  these 
have  never  been  restored.  Below  Mauch  Chunk  the  dam- 
age done  was  repaired.  There  were  built  altogether  in 
Pennsylvania  974  miles  of  canal,  of  whioh  934  miles  are 
,  still  in  operation. 

I      Ohio  built  two  canals  of  limited  oapaeity  from  the  Ohio 
I  River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  others  of  minor  Importaooe,  7SS 
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miles  in  all.  Indiana,  conjointly  vith  Ohio,  bnilt  the  Wa- 
bash and  Krie  Canal  from  Toledo  to  Evansville,  461  miles. 
Mismanagement  and  neglect  have  brought  much  of  this  to 
rain,  and  the  lower  portion  of  it  has  been  for  some  years 
abandoned.  In  Virginia,  a  board  of  public  works,  estab- 
'lished  in  1816,  furnished  State  aid  to  internal  improve- 
i  ments.  A  favorite  project  since  the  days  of  Washington 
has  been  a  water-route  from  the  James  River  to  the  Ohio 
vid  the  Kanawha.  (See  jAMr.8  Ritbr  add  Kaxawba 
Cahal.)  This  route  is  the  most  important  one  for  water- 
transportation  between  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
■outh  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  from  the 
&ct  that  it  would  be  available  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  need  for  transportation  of  Western  products  is 

freatest  and  the  Northern  water-routes  are  closed  by  ice. 
t  involves  the  piercing  of  the  largest  tunnel  ever  yet  pro- 
jected, 7}  miles  long,  under  the  Tuckahoe  and  Katis  moun- 
tains, at  an  elevation  of  1700  feet  above  the  sea.  As  com- 
pared with  a  double-track  freight  railroad  over  the  same 
route,  while  the  cost  of  the  water-line  would  be  double,  its 
carrying  capacity  would  be  also  double,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  running  expenses  less. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  projects  was  the  connection  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  by  a  navigable  canal ;  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Potomac  River  (navigable  by 
ships  to  Georgetown)  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
one  of  the  first  steps  considered.  In  the  year  1784  a  char- 
ter was  granted  for  this  purpose  by  Maryland  and  Virginia 
oonjointly ;  a  company  was  organized,  which  up  to  the  year 
1822  bad  expended  $730,000  in  locks,  dams,  etc.  The  re- 
mit, however,  was  unsatisfactory,  and  after  a  prolonged 
investigation  the  substitution  of  an  independent  canal 
from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland  was  recommended  (1823) 
by  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Briggs,  appointed  by 
the  two  States,  182  miles  long,  30  feet  wide  at  surface,  and 
3  feet  deep,  with  63  looks,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,575,094. 
About  this  time  the  general  government  inaugurated  its 
so-called  system  of  internal  improvements  by  act  of  Apr. 
30,  1824,  the  first  measure  of  which  was  the  creation  of  a 
board  of  engineers  for  internal  improvements,  consisting 
of  two  distinguished  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers  and 
one  civil  engineer,  whose  principal  work  in  the  years  1824- 
25  was  upon  this  project.  The  entire  route  to  the  Ohio  at 
Pittsburg  was  surveyed,  and  the  board  rendered  a  report 
Oct.  23, 1 826,  embracing  the  following  general  results :  EMt- 
em  division,  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  186  miles, 
698  feet  ascent,  locks  74 ;  estimated  cost,  $8,177,081.  Middle 
division,  Cumberland  to  the  Youghiogheny,  70  miles,  with 
ascent  and  descent  of  1961  feet,  locks  246,  a  tunnel  4 
miles  long;  cost,  $10,028,000.  Western  division,  to  Pitts- 
burg, 85^  miles,  descent  619  feet,  locks  78 ;  cost,  $4,170,000. 
Canal  to  be  48  feet  and  33  feet  wide  at  surface  and  bottom,  5 
feet  deep.  The  amount  of  money  required  was  inordinate 
for  that  early  day.  It  was  urged  that  the  estimates  were 
too  high,  and  that  for  the  eastern  division  was  revised  by 
Messrs.  Ueddes  and  Roberts,  who  out  it  down  to  $4,400,000. 
Congress  then  (1829)  authorised  a  subscription  for  10,000 
shares  of  stock ;  the  city  of  Washington,  10,000 ;  George- 
town and  Alexandria,  5000 ;  and  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  7186  shares;  the  remainder  being  taken  by 
individuals.  The  first  blow  struck  for  the  actual  construc- 
tion was  July  4,  1828,  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Under  the  revised  plans  of  the  engineers 
last  mentioned  the  dimensions  were  increased  to  60  and 
42  feet  surface  and  bottom  width,  depth  to  6  feet.  It  was 
decided  in  1 829  to  extend  the  canal  to  Alexandria.  The 
aqueduct  by  which  it  was  carried  across  the  Potomac  at 
Georgetown,  constructed  (1832—40)  under  direction  of 
Major  Tnrnbull,  U.  S.  Engineers,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  engineering  constructions  at  that  date  under- 
taken in  this  country.  The  main  portion  consists  of  a 
wooden  trunk  resting  on  twelve  masonry  piers  founded  by 
eoffer-dams  on  rook  averaging  28  feet,  and  toward  the  west- 
em  shore  40  feet,  below  the  surface,  covered  by  15  to  20  feet 
of  mud.  (See  HeporU  on  the  Comtrttctirm  of  Piera  of  the 
Aqutdiict,  etc.)  Up  to  the  year  1845  there  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  canal  $9,502,345,  and  subsequently  about 
$1,500,000;  besides,  charges  of  interest,  loss  on  sale  of  bonds, 
have  carried  the  aggregate  expenditure  to  $15,000,000  and 
upward.  Its  main  business  has  been  the  transport  of  coal 
to  tide-water  at  Georgetown,  of  which  it  transports  by 
recent  statements  (Paor't  Mnnual)  about  750,000  tons  per 
annum.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  transports  double 
that  quantity.  Recent  surveys  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  and  cost  of  carrying  out  the  orig- 
inal project,  continuing  the  canal  to  Pittsburg,  and  mak- 
ing this  one  of  the  great  throufjh  lines  of  transportation, 
showing  that  this  route  can  be  made  available  by  nsing  in- 
clined planes  in  place  of  locks,  and  piercing  a  tunnel  S^^ 
miles  long  at  an  elevation  of  1944  feet  alwve  tide-water. 
Fron  the  snmmit  the  descent  to  the  westward  would  be 


1000  feet  in  55  miles,  connecting  there  with  slackwater 
navigation. 

In  the  early  years  of  Western  settlement,  when  the  great 
rivers  formed  the  only  vehicle  of  transportation,  an  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation  so  grave  ae  that  made  by  the  rapids 
known  as  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  could  not  fail 
to  compel  early  attention.  In  1825  the  State  of  Kentucky 
authorised  a  private  corporation  to  construct  a  lateral  canal 
(known  as  the  Lonimilie  and  Portland)^  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1830  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  Length,  1.^ 
miles ;  width,  64  feet ;  with  three  locks,  each  200  feet  long 
and  50  feet  wide;  lift,  8i  feet.  In  1860  an  enlargement, 
planned  by  T.  R.  Scowden,  was  undertaken,  and  $1 ,800,000 
expended,  the  civil  war  interrupting  the  work.  The  Ohio 
being  a  great  national  highway,  this  work  was  deemed  a 
proper  object  for  governmental  care,  and  in  1868  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  chief  of  engineers  U.  8.  A.,  and 
carried  on  by  appropriations  of  public  money  by  Congress. 
A  new  enlarged  oanal  was  opened  to  navigation  in  Feb., 
1872,  and  entirely  completed  Nov.,  1873  ;  the  extra  cost  of 
enlargement  (including  the  $1,800,000  already  mentioned) 
was  $3,250,000. 

Th^  present  canal  leaves  the  Ohio  River  in  front  of  the 
city  of  Louisville,  passes  in  a  westerly  direction  around  the 
(klls,  and  enters  the  river  just  above  Portland,  Ky.  Its 
length  is  2-^  miles,  and  its  general  width  86^  feet.  The 
upper  entrance  is  400  feet  wide,  and  suitable  turn-out 
basins  are  provided.  A  dam  on  the  crest  of  the  falls  will 
give,  when  completed,  a  minimum  depth  in  the  canal  of  G 
feet.  The  deptii  depends  upon  the  stage  of  water  in  the 
river ;  the  least  depth  being  6  feet,  and  the  greatest  depth 
known  about  42  feet  8  inches.  The  great  expense  of  this 
work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  bed  is  cut  through  hard 
limestone  rock,  and  its  sides  are  protected  by  stone  walls, 
above  which  rise  earthen  parapets  to  a  height  of  44  feet 
above  canal  bottom  and  \k  feet  above  highest  known 
flood.  A  set  of  guard-gates  at  the  head  provides  for  shut- 
ting off  water  when  necessary.  At  the  lower  end  are  the 
old  locks,  still  preserved  as  originally  constructed,  and  the 
two  new  locks  which  form  the  outlet  of  a  short  branch. 
These  new  locks  are  the  pioneers  of  their  site  in  the  world ; 
they  have  lifts  of  12  and  14  feet,  their  length  between 
mitre-posts  is  372  feet,  available  length  335  feet,  width  80 
feet. 

The  guard-  or  flood-gates  at  the  head  of  the  locks  are  47} 
feet  long  and  46  feet  11  inches  high.  The  upper  lift-gates 
are  47J  feet  long,  24}  feet  high,  and  built  of  a  combination 
of  oak  and  pine.  The  middle  and  lower  lift-gates  are 
47}  feet  long,  31  feet  2{  inches  and  27  feet  2  inches  high, 
respectively.  They  are  built  entirely  of  oak,  except 
planking,  which  is  of  pine.  The  heavy  pressure  brougnt 
on  these  gates  and  their  enormous  size  (the  weight  of 
each  in  the  middle  set  being  89  tons)  necessitate  great 
strength. 

Except  during  high  water,  when  there  are  ten  feet  or 
more  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  entire  commerce  of  the 
Ohio  River  passes  through  the  canal.  During  the  year 
1875,  2880  boats  passed  through  the  locks. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  were  at  an  early 
day  connected  by  a  canal  through  Delaware  26  miles  long. 
This  work  was  aided  by  the  U.  S.  government.  In  Now 
Jersey  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  built  in  1831-34, 
41]  miles  long,  connects  Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers,  mak- 
ing an  inland  navigation  from  Xew  York  to  Philadelphia. 
The  Morris  Canal,  101  miles  long,  built  about  1830,  con- 
nects the  coal-regions  of  Pennsylvania  with  New  York 
harbor.  (For  account  of  this  canal  and  its  inclined  planet 
see  Appehmx.)  In  the  Southern  States  there  are  no  im- 
portant canals,  though  abont  250  miles  in  all  have  been 
Duilt.  (See  Illinois  and  Michioan  Canal,  by  W.  II. 
Swift;  Canals  of  Canada,  by  A.  J.  Russell;  and  Jakes 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  by  J.  O.  Barnard.) 

The  speculation  in  canals  which  began  in  1820-21  was 
checked  by  the  introdnction  of  railroads,  and  of  more  than 
5000  miles  projected  and  begun,  less  than  3000  were  built. 
A  very  small  ])roportion  of  these  have  paid  interest  on  the 
money  invested.  The  New  York  State  canals  were  built  by 
the  State  government.  Of  906  miles  built,  500  miles  are 
operated  at  a  loss,  the  current  expenses  being  in  excess  of 
the  tolls.  The  net  profits  of  all  the  canals  during  the  26 
years  ending  1872  were  equivalent  to  an  annual  dividend 
of  3y^[  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  cost.  During  the 
same  period  the  Erie  Canal  proper  paid  4  per  cent,  on  its 
eost,  and  for  the  whole  52  years  of  its  operation  has  paid 
3i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  construction.  The 
actual  expense  of  the  canals  to  the  State  up  to  Oct.  1, 
1875,  has  been  $28,596,228  in  excess  of  all  revenue  derived 
therefrom.  This  snm  represents  the  premium  which  the 
people  of  New  York  have  paid  in  taxes  to  seeure  and  en- 
courage the  use  of  these  waterways  for  purposes  of  trans- 
portation— the  equivalent  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  over 
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$560,000.  The  Ohio  canals,  built  by  the  State  government, 
irere  a  continual  source  of  expense,  and  in  1S61  were 
leased  to  prirate  parties  for  an  annual  rental  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  I  per  cent,  on  their  coat. 

The  eause  of  the  failure  to  be  remunerative  of  through 
routes  of  canal  transportation  has  apparently  been  the  insuf- 
ficient channel  dimensions  vhich  for  economy  were  given 
them,  and  the  consequent  small  loads  which  oould  be  carried. 
Experience  has  proved  that  with  an  enlarged'  section  of 
canal  prism,  accommodating  larger  boats,  the  carrying 
capacity  is  three  times  as  great,  while  the  towing  expenses 
are  increased  less  than  50  per  cent.,  making  the  cost  per 
ton  per  mile  on  a  large  canal  Hi  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  on 
a  small  one.  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  canal  accommo- 
dating boata  of  a  given  site  depends  upon  the  number  of 
lockages  which  can  be  made  in  a  given  time.  Increase  of 
speed  between  Ihe  looks,  while  it  lessens  the  time  of  transit 
on  a  canal  worked  to  loss  than  its  maximum  capacity,  will 
not  increase  the  volume  of  traffic.  It  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, therefore,  that  the  time  of  lookage  should  be  de- 
creased. Practically,  the  former  consideration  is  first  at- 
tended to,  howerer,  as  no  canals  are  as  yet  worked  to  their 
full  capacity.  The  economical  rate  of  speed  for  boats 
towed  by  horses  is  two  miles  per  hour.  Tne  time  lost  by 
slowing  up  on  approaching  looks,  the  stoppage  in  locks, 
and  the  getting  under  way  again  reduces  tne  average  rate 
of  speed  to  1.7  miles  per  hour.  The  first  cause  of  detention 
at  looks  cannot  be  avoided.  .  For  lessening  the  second  and 
third,  the  use  of  inclined  planes  instead  of  locks,  up  which 
the  boats  are  drawn  by  machinery,  and  passing  over  a 
summit  deacend  into  the  upper  level  with  an  initial  velocity 
greater  than  the  average,  haa  been  found  effective  on  the 
Morris  Canal  in  New  Jersey.  Inclined  pianos  instead  of 
locks  were  used  in  England  on  the  Ketling  Canal  in  1789. 
High  velocities  between  looks  have  not  been  attained,  the 
chief  obstacle  thereto  being  the  greatly-increased  tractive 
force  required.  A  method  of  propulsion  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  Belgium  and  France  is  by  an  endless  chain 
along  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  driven  by  stationary  engines. 
To  this  chain  the  boats  are  attached.  It  is  alleged  that 
this  method  cannot  be  advantageously  used  on  the  U.  S. 
canals,  where  the  curves  are  much  more  frequent  and  sharp 
than  in  those  of  the  countries  where  the  system  has  been 
successfully  applied.  Another  method  recently  introduced 
on  some  Belgian  canals  is  by  a  locomotive  on  the  towpath, 
running  on  a  single  rail.  When  two  boats  meet  they  ex- 
change locomotives,  the  latter  returning  until  another  boat 
is  met.  In  the  U.  S.  steam  propellers  have  been  used  for 
aome  years  on  the  Delaware  ana  Raritan  Canal.  In  1871 
the  Now  York  legislature  offered  rewards  for  the  beat  mo- 
tive-power other  than  animals  for  propulsion  of  boata  on 
canals,  excluding  the  Belgian  system ;  700  communications 
were  received  in  reply,  resulting  in  twelve  steamers  being 
placed  on  the  canal  for  trial,  of  which  three  fulfilled 
the  first  test  required.  The  reault  of  experimenta  was  so 
aatisfactory  that  a  number  of  self-propelling  boats  are  now 
on  the  New  York  canals,  running  at  an  average  rate  of 
speed  of  2J  miles  per  hour,  including  detentions. 

The  means  of  transportation  of  the  products  of  the 
Western  States  to  the  seaboard  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  those  products.  In  consequence,  the  ex- 
isting lines  have  been  overcrowded,  freignta  have  been 
carried  at  leaa  than  remunerative  prices,  and  yet  great 
quantities  of  produce  have  been  unable  to  reach  a  market 
at  all,  causing  demands  from  the  producers  for  more  trans- 
portation facilities  and  cheaper  rates.  A  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  made  on  Dec.  5,  1873,  an  exhaustive  report 
on  this  subject,  recognizing  the  necessity  for  additional 
routes  from  the  West  to  the  ocean,  and  recommending  the 
examination  of  four  routes  as  the  most  feasible  and  ad- 
vantageous channels  of  commerce.    (See  Casals.) 

The  cost  of  transportation  by  steam  on  canals  ia  now 
reduced  to  less  than  3  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  cost 
of  through  transportation  on  railroads  ia  7  mills  per  ton 
per  mile.  These  prices  do  not  include  the  interest  on 
capital,  nor  profits.  Both  may  be  reduced  somewhat  by 
good  management,  but  the  proportion  between  the  two 
cannot  be  much  changed.  (For  Ship-Cakals  see  that  head ; 
also  Caledoman  Canal,  North  Holland  Canal,  North 
Sea  Canal.)  J.  J.  R.  Cross. 

Navigation,  Inland  (Rivers  and  Lakes).  There 
is  no  portion  of  the  world's  surface  that  has  been  favored 
by  nature  with  a  better  aystem  of  inland  water-communi- 
cation than  that  part  of  the  North  American  continent 
which  ia  included  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Wholly  within  the  TJ.  S.  is  the  mag- 
nificent combination  of  tho  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
several  of  which,  such  as  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  Red,  are  in  themselves  great  rivers,  aa  in- 
deed are  the  Tennesaee,  tho  Cumberland,  the  Kanawha, 
the  Alleghany,  and  the  Monongahela,  all  of  which  are 


tributariea  to  a  tributary,  the  Ohio.  Partly  in  the  IT.  8. 
and  partly  in  Canada  is  the  magnificent  chain  of  fresh- 
water lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  On- 
tario, which  empty  into  the  ocean  through  the  great  river 
St.  Lawrence,  navigable  for  ocean-veia«ls  to  the  wharves 
of  Montreal. 

Biver  Navigation. — The  lengths  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  chief  tributariea  are  aa  followe:  main  Mississippi,  1268 
miles;  Missouri,  2908;  upper  Mississippi,  1330;  Ohio, 
1265;  Arkanaaa,  1514;  Red  River,  1200.  The  total  area 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  is  1,244,000  sq.  m.,  which  is 
more  than  that  of  all  Europe,  omitting  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  Almost  the  entire  area  of  the  U.  S.  lying 
between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  drains 
into  the  Quif  of  Mexico  through  the  Misaissippi,  and  a 
large  portion  of  this  area  is  thus  made  acoesaible  to  water- 
craft.  It  ia  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  all  the  tribu- 
tariea from  the  West  fiow  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  dry  or  desert  lands,  and  aa  a  rule  these  tribu- 
taries are  unnavigable  except  after  they  have  entered 
more  fertile  regions.  The  Missouri,  though  much  longer, 
is  leas  navigable  than  cither  the  Ohio  or  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  none  of  its  tributaries,  except  the  X ellowstone 
ana  the  Osage,  are  navigable  at  all,  and  they  only  par- 
tially. The  heads  of  navigation  during  ordinary  low  stages 
are  Sioux  City  on  the  Missouri,  St.  Paul  on  the  upper  Mis- 
siaaippi,  and  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  though  none  of  these 
points  can  be  reached  at  such  atages  by  the  large  boats  that 
run  between  New  Orleana  and  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati.  The 
Ohio  baa  the  largest  commerce,  and  it  eonsiats  chiefly  of 
iron  and  its  products,  salt,  lumber,  petroleum,  furniture, 
pork,  liquors,  groceries,  and  coal.  On  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  lumber,  grain,  flour, 
pork,  and  groceries.  On  the  Miaaouri  commerce  by  river 
has  nearly  died  out,  but  above  Sioux  City  there  is  daring 
the  spring  a  heavy  traffic  in  merchandise  for  tho  Montana 
mines.  On  the  main  Mississippi  the  down-stream  freight 
is  composed  of  grain  and  other  Northern  producta,  and  the 
up-stream  of  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  tropical  fruits,  and 
of  coffee  and  other  foreign  products  imported  through  New 
Orleana.  It  ia  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  com- 
merce, as  no  accurate  records  are  attainable,  but  the  best 
authorities  place  that  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  at 
{700,000,000,  and  put  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  tributariea  in  round  numbers  at  $2,000,000,000. 
Of  late  years  the  character  of  Western  river  commerce  has 
materially  changed.  The  multiplication  of  railroads  bu 
greatly  reduced  the  passenger  travel  by  river,  and  steam- 
boats are  seldom  used  except  for  pleasure  and  to  reach 
towns  not  yet  touched  by  railroad  lines.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commerce  in  heavy  commodities,  especially  in 
coal  on  the  Ohio,  haa  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  100,000,000  bushels  of  coal  annually  pass  Cincinnati, 
of  which  about  half  comes  from  Pittsburg,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  the  mines  on  the  Kanawha  and  on  the  Ohio 
itself.  This  coal  ia  all  brought  out  in  ooal-boata  and 
barges,  which  are  made  up  into  fleets  and  pushed  down- 
Btream  by  towboata  whenever  there  ia  6  feet  or  more  of 
water  in  the  channel.  The  records  show  that  on  an  aver- 
age such  a  stage  or  higher  may  be  expected  at  Pittsburg 
for  163  days  in  tho  year.  During  lower  stages  the  coal- 
barges  lie  in  harbor  waiting  for  a  rise.  A  coal-6aiit  ia  a 
rectangular  box  with  strong  bottom  and  light  sides,  26  feet 
wide  and  170  feet  long,  and  carrying  about  22,000  bushels, 
or  850  tons,  on  a  draught  of  7  feet.  Such  boata  require  8 
feet  of  water  in  the  channel.  They  seldom  return,  but  are 
uaually  broken  up  and  sold  for  lumber.  Co»l-bargf  hare 
a  scow-bow  at  each  end,  and  their  sides  are  solidly  built 
up  of  8-inoh  timber.  Their  average  siie  is  130  by  25,  and 
they  carry  11,000  bushels,  or  425  tons.  An  ordinary  tow 
from  Pittaburg  to  Louisville  consists  of  from  ten  to  six- 
teen barges,  carrying  from  4250  to  6800  tons,  and  pushed 
by  a  single  towboat.  At  Louisville  the  tows  for  towns  be- 
low are  usually  doubled  in  size.  The  largest  recorded  tow 
was  taken  to  New  Orleans  by  the  steamer  Ajax,  and  con- 
sisted of  32  coal  boats  and  barges,  whose  total  contests 
aggregated  21,400  tons,  and  covered  a  surface,  including 
towboat,  of  very  nearly  3  acres.  At  10  tons  to  a  ear,  this 
amount  of  coal  would  have  required  2140  railroad  ears  for 
its  transportation. 

A  large  commerce,  especially  on  the  Mississippi,  is  car- 
ried on  in  "  model  barges,"  or  barges  with  regularly  mod- 
elled double-end  bulls.  These  barges  are  formed  into  fleets 
and  pushed  by  powerful  towboats.  They  have  but  one 
deck,  and  this  is  usually  covered  over  by  n  house  or  cargo- 
box.  They  are  much  used  for  the  transportation  of  graio 
in  bulk.  Of  late  yeara  a  number  of  freight-steamers  bare 
been  built  which  are  fully  supplied  with  machinery  for 
handling  freight,  but  are  entirety  without  aocommodation 
for  passengers.  These  steamboats  are  said  to  pay  very 
well,  while  aa  a  rule  passenger-steamboats  do  not,  thai 
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showing  that  riTer-tnffie  will  soon,  in  all  probability,  be 
confined  to  the  transportation  of  bulky  articles  of  freight. 
On  the  Ohio  the  rafting  of  timber  is  usually  done  by  float- 
ing with  the  current ;  on  the  upper  Mississippi  rafts  are 
generally  pushed  by  small  steamboats. 

The  ofBcial  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 187S, 
show  that  the  commerce  of  the  Wsstem  rivers  was  carried 
on  by 

212  sailing  vessels,  of. - ».~.     8,321  tons. 

1070  steamboats. „ 238,313    " 

M2  barges. -.  179,331    " 

2124  418,963  tons. 

The  estimated  average  cost  of  transporting  freight  (other 
than  coal)  on  the  Western  rivers  is  4  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  coat  of  transporting  coal  varies  from  two-thirds  of  a 
mill  to  2  mills,  the  greater  price  corresponding  to  the 
shorter  distance. 

Lakt  Niicigation. — The  larger  portion  of  the  enormous 
surplus  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  the  States  bordering  on 
and  W.  of  the  Mississippi  is  carried  to  tide-water  by  way 
of  the  great  lakes.  From  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  the  route 
is  through  Lakes  Michigan,  Uuron,  and  St.  Clair  to  the  E. 
end  of  Lake  Erie.  The  statistics  of  1872  show  that  of  the 
C8,000,000  bushels  of  grain  that  arrived  by  water,  47,750,000, 
or  70  per  cent.,  went  E.  by  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo, 
and  that  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  which  passed  into 
Lake  Ontario  by  the  Welland  Canal,  14,333,000,  or  21  per 
cent.,  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  6  per  cent, 
went  East  from  Oswego  by  rail,  and  3  per  cent,  oy  water 
through  the  Oswego  branch  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is  proper 
to  state  that  during  the  same  time  the  railroads  transported 
to  the  Atlantic  109,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  or  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  water-lines,  and  that  the  railroads  are  an- 
nually increasing  these  figures,  owing  chiefly  to  the  greater 
convenience  of  receipt  and  delivery  and  greater  speed  of 
transport.  The  average  rate  in  1873  of  transportation  of 
grain  by  water  was  1\  cents  per  bushel  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo,  and  134  cents  from  Chicago  to  Oswego.  These  are 
equivalent  to  2|  and  3}  mills  per  ton  per  mile  respectively. 

Besides  grain,  there  is  a  heavy  business  in  lumber,  coal, 
salt,  iron  ore,  and  manufactured  iron.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  1S72  there  passed  Detroit  972,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
1,100,000  tons  of  coal,  somewhat  more  than  1,000,000  tons 
of  crude  and  manufactured  iron,  and  nearly  1,000,000  tons 
of  general  merchandise ;  the  total  commerce  passing  De- 
troit being  over  9,000,000  tons,  carried  in  2205  vessels.  The 
lake  passenger  business  is  now  limited  to  places  inaccessi- 
ble by  railroad. 

In  1875  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  carried  on  by 

1710  sailing  vessels,  of. 339,787  tons. 

891  steam-vessels...., 202,307    " 

193  barges. ™ ...    43.140    " 

2791  587,234  tons. 

The  tonnage  on  the  northern  lakes  is  steadily  increasing 
fh)m  year  to  year. 

Other  Rivtrg  nud  Lal'f9. — Besides  these  two  great  sys- 
tems of  inland  navigation,  there  is  a  heavy  commerce  on 
the  Hudson  River,  some  of  which  is  local,  but  as  the  Hud- 
son is  the  direct  continuation  to  the  sea  of  the  Brie  Canal, 
the  greater  portion  of  its  commerce  consists  of  freight  on 
its  way  to  New  York.  The  canal-boats  are  made  up  into 
fleets  and  towed  by  powerful  tow  boats,  one  boat  frequently 
towing  three  fleets — one  in  immediate  contact,  and  the 
other  two  at  long  distances  astern.  The  other  navigable 
waters  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  briefly  named :  The  Penobscot 
does  a  large  lumber  business  below  Bangor.  The  Kennebec 
below  Augusta  has  a  large  commerce  in  ice  and  lumber. 
The  Connecticut  up  to  Hartford  had  a  business  in  1867  of 
016,000  tons  and  63,000  passengers.  The  Potomac  affords 
transportation  to  large  quantities  of  coal  coming  from 
Western  Maryland  to  Oeorgetown  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal.  The  James  connects  at  Richmond  with  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  and  has  a  large  com- 
merce in  grain,  tobacco,  and  other  Virginia  products.  The 
Alabama  River  and  its  branches  bring  out  each  year  a 
large  supply  of  cotton.  A  large  amount  of  business  is 
done  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  California,  but  its  amount 
is  not  reported.  The  commerce  of  the  San  Joaquin  is  re- 
ported at  400,000  tons  per  annum.  The  Columbia  River 
drains  an  immense  area,  but  its  navigation  is  impeded  by 
numerous  falls  and  rapids;  only  18,000  tons  were  trans- 
ported on  it  in  1874.  Tlio  Willamette  River  afforded  trans- 
portation for  73,000  tons  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1875. 

TBROcan  TRARSPORTATtoN  ROUTES. — A  committee  of  the 
V.  8.  Senate,  appointed  in  Dec.,  1872,  in  obedience  to  the 
popular  demand  for  cheap  water-transportation,  recom- 
mended the  construction  or  improvement  of  a  number  of 
through  water-lines,  and  the  cost  of  these  improvements 
was  subsequently  carefully  determined  by  the  U.  S.  en- 


gineers in  charge.  The  routes  and  estimated  costs  of  thece 
lines  are  as  follows ; 

Miwnippi  Rovte. — The  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  so  as  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  vessels  drawing  28 
feet  (by  act  of  Congress  approved  Mar.  3,  1875,  James  B. 
Eads  is  authorised  to  create  and  maintain  a  channel  out 
of  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi,  having  the  ulti- 
mate depth  of  30  feet) ;  construction  of  reservoirs  at  the 
sources  of  iho  river  (estimated  cost,  $488,551) ;  improve- 
ment to  give  3  to  5  feet  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
(estimated  cost,  $2,100,000) :  4}  to  6  feet  from  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  to  St.  Louis  (estimated  cost  for  4)  feet  fW>m  Falls 
to  La  Crosse,  $.348,670:  for  6  feet  at  Rock  Island  Rap- 
ids, $2,404,000;  for  6  feet  at  Des  Moines  Rapids  Canal, 
$053,134;  for  6  feet  between  mouth  of  Illinois  and  St. 
Louis,  $1,000,0001 ;  8  to  10  feet  from  SL  Louis  to  Now 
Orleans  (estimated  cost  of  8  feet  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo, 
$8,160,000 — no  engineer's  estimate  below  Cairo ;  commit- 
tee's estimate  from  St.  Louis  to  Now  Orleans,  $5,000,000). 

Northtm  Route. — Improvement  of  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers  so  as  to  give  5  feet  from  the  Mississippi  to  tircen 
Bay  (estimated  cost,  with  locks  160  by  35  and  6  feet  of 
water  on  Poit,  $3.600,000) ;  construction  of  a  canal  from 
Rock  Island  on  the  Mississippi  to  Hennepin  on  the  Illi- 
nois (estimated  cost,  with  locks  170  by  .30,  $4,541,000); 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany 
(estimated  cost,  on  supposition  that  only  one  set  of  locks 
is  enlarged  to  225  by  26,  $6,676,231) ;  enlargement  of  the 
Oneida  Lake  Canal  from  Oswego  to  Albany  (estimated 
cost,  with  locks  185  by  29  and  9  feet  of  water,  $25,213,857) ; 
Champlain  Canal,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  deep  water  on 
the  Hudson  (estimated  cost  for  a  canal  with  looks  270  by 
45  and  12  feet  of  water  between  Whitehall  and  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  for  a  slaekwater  thence  to  Albany,  $14,115,893). 
Total  cost  of  northern  route,  $54,146,981. 

Central  Route. — Improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  from 
Pittsburg  to  Cairo  so  as  to  give  6  to  7  feet  of  water  (esti- 
mated cost,  with  locks  680  by  78  and  movable  dams, 
$40,000,000) ;  improvement  of  the  Kanawha  River  up  to 
Great  Falls,  so  as  to  give  6  feet  of  water  (estimated  coi^t, 
with  locks  300  by  50,  3  permanent  dams,  and  9  movable 
ones,  $4,071,216) ;  a  connection  by  canal  or  freight-railway 
from  the  Kanawha  or  Ohio  to  tide- water  in  Virginia  (esti- 
mated cost  of  canal,  with  locks  120  by  20  and  7  feet  of 
water,  about  $55,000,000  (see  Javes  River  asd  Kaxawha 
Caxal)  :  this  includes  a  summit-tunnel  7.8  miles  long  nnd 
the  improvement  of  the  New  and  Kanawha  rivers;  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  single-track  freight-railway  from 
Charleston  (on  the  Kanawha)  to  Newport  News  (near  tho 
month  of  tho  James  River)  is  $36,364,136,  without  equip- 
ment).    Total  cost  of  central  route,  $99,071,216. 

Southern  Route. — Improvement  of  the  Tennessee  from 
its  mouth  to  Knoxville,  so  as  to  give  3  feet  in  low  water 
(engineer's  estimate  not  yet  completed  ;  committee's  esti- 
mate, $5,000,000) ;  canal  or  freight-railway  from  the  Ten- 
nessee River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  shortest  route  (en- 
gineer's estimate  for  canal,  $35,612,000,  for  railway  not 
yet  completed;  committee's  estimate  for  freight-railway, 
$30,000,000). 

Other  Routet. — A  surrey  was  also  made  for  the  exten- 
sion to  Pittsburg  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
which  is  in  operation  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland. 
The  engineer's  estimate  for  a  canal  with  locks  120  by  20 
and  7  feet  of  water  is  $25,000,000.  This  canal  will  have 
a  summit-tunnel  3}  miles  long,  and  will  use  23  inclined 
planes  worked  by  hydraulic  power.  A  survey  was  made 
in  1868  of  various  routes  for  an  American  canal  between 
the  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls  and  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  average  cost  was  $12,500,000. 

Improtbhkxt  or  RiriRg. — Tidal  River: — The  essential 
principle  in  all  works  for  the  improvement  of  tidal  rivers 
IS  to  give  the  freest  possible  entrance  to  the  flood-tide  by 
removing  all  projecting  points  and  dredging  away  shoals. 
If  the  currents  of  the  ebb  are  much  diffused,  they  should 
be  guided  and  concentrated  by  low  training-walls.  The 
best  example  of  an  improved  tidal  river  is  the  Clyde  in 
Scotland,  which  in  1755  only  admitted  a  draught  to  Glas- 
gow of  15  inches  in  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  39  inches 
Fio.  1. 


Dam  on  Schuylkill, 
in  high  water  of  spring  tides;  now  vessels  can  ascend  to 
Olasgow  drawing  22  feet. 
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yon-tidal  Rirer: — Rivera  with  currents  that  flow  con- 
stantly in  one  direction  may  be  improved  by  assisting  the 
natural  navigation  or  by  canalising. 

Natural  navigation  is  assisted  by  building  dikes  or  wing- 
dams  to  contract  the  river  where  it  is  too  wide,  by  dredg- 
ing shoal  places,  by  protecting  caving  banks,  and  by  re- 
moving loose  rocks,  snags,  and  wrecks.  For  removing 
snags  on  Western  rivers  the  U.  S^  government  has  built  a 
number  of  powerful  steam  snag-boats,  each  one  having  two 
bows,  connected  a  little  above  the  water-line  by  a  very 
heavily-built  beam.  Snags  are  butted  with  this  beam  until 
sufficiently  loosened,  and  are  then  hoisted  up  and  cut  into 
lengths  by  steam  saws.  The  roots  are  dropped  into  deep 
holes  and  the  tops  allowed  to  float  away.  A  river  is  canal- 
ited  when  it  is  divided  by  dams  or  weirs  into  a  number  of 

Fio.  2. 


Dam  on  gravel  foundation. 

navigable  reaches  or  pools.  Boats  pass  from  one  pool  into 
another  by  one  or  more  locks  in  each  dam.  Figs.  1, 2,  and  3 
show  three  general  styles  of  dam,  all  of  them  being  of  tim- 
ber with  backing  of  gravel,  and  two  of  them  being  filled 
with  loose  stone.  When  a  dam  is  built  on  anything  but 
hard  rock,  special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
undermining.  The  dam  shown  in  Fig.  2  had  to  be  strength- 
ened at  the  lower  end  of  the  apron  by  a  line  of  cribwork 
extending  across  the  river.  The  latest  improvement  in 
canalising  rivers  is  to  build  movable  dams  (barraga  mo- 

Fio.  3. 


Dam  on  Monongahcla. 
biUt).  that  can  be  lowered  on  the  bed  of  the  river  when  not 
needed.  Fig.  4  shows  the  Poirfe  needle-dam,  which  con- 
sists of  a  trestle  bridge  with  pieces  of  scantling  (techni- 
cally "  needles  ")  resting  against  its  upper  side.  As  the 
discharge  of  the  river  increases,  the  needles  are  gradually 
removed,  until  finally  none  are  left,  and  then  the  trestles 
are  dropped  into  a  recess  made  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
Fig.  4. 
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Polrie  needle-dam. 


extending  from  bank  to  bank.  The  Chanoine  wicket, 
shown  in  Fig.  ■'>,  may  be  described  as  a  door  supported  by 
a  prop.  It  is  connected  with  the  floor  by  an  iron  horse, 
which  is  hinged  to  the  wicket  at  the  same  place  as  the 
prop,  and  is  likewise  hinged  to  the  floor.  The  wicket  can 
revolve  on  the  uppor  axle  of  the  horse,  and  the  latter  can 
revolve  on  its  lower  axle.  A  wicket  is  usually  3}  feet  wide, 
and  a  series  of  them  extends  across  the  channel  and  forms 
the  dam.  The  wickets  are  thrown  down  by  a  tripping-rod 
that  lies  horizontally  on  top  of  the  floor  and  is  provided 
with  projections.  The  rod  is  worked  from  the  lock  or  from 
a  pier,  and  the  projections  on  the  rod  push  the  feet  of  the 
props  away  from  their  supports ;  the  pressure  of  the  water 
at  once  forces  the  wickets  down.  They  are  raL-ted  by  means 
of  a  small  bont  with  a  windlass  that  lifts  one  at  a  time. 
The  Qirai'd  shutter,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  a  much  wider  door, 


which  is  hinged  to  the  masonry  floor,  and  is  raised  or  low- 
ered by  a  hydraulic  jack.    All  the  jacks  are  oonneoted  with 
Fio.  6. 


Clianolne  wicket. 

air  and  water  pumps  placed  in  a  pump-house  on  shore,  and 

power  is  obtained  from  a  turbine  worked  by  the  fall  at  the 

Fio.  6. 


GIrard's  hydraulic  shutter. 

dam.  This  system  can  only  be  nsed  where  the  floor  is 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Dosfontaines  dram-wickets, 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  are  worked  entirely  by  the  diflference  in 
pressure  of  two  contiguous  pools.     Water  from  the  upper 

Fio.  7. 
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Desfontaine's  drum  wickets. 


pool  is  admitted  so  as  to  press  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
wicket,  and  this  pressure,  being  greater  than  that  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  same  wicket,  makes  the  wicket  rise  and 
become  a  dam.  When  this  pressure  is  taken  off  by  closing 
connection  with  the  upper  pool,  and  opening  communica- 
tion with  the  lower  one,  the  wicket  falls. 

Of  the  systems  of  movable  dams  thus  concisely  described 
the  Poir^e  and  Chanoine  are  in  very  general  use  in  many 
French  rivers,  the  Girard  is  used  on  one  weir  on  the  Yonne, 
and  the  Dcsfontaines  on  several  weirs  on  the  Marne.  The 
Chanoine  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  V.  S.  fur  ure  in 
the  improvements  oontemplated  on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
rivers. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  navigation  of  great 
rivers  is  obstructed  by  rapids  of  limited  extent,  for  which 
a  resort  to  lateral  canals  is  compulsory.  Such  works, 
though  coming  under  the  head  of  canals,  are  properly 
works  of  river  improvement.  There  are  two  conspicuoas 
examples  in  the  IT.  S. — the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal 
(see  Navigatio.v,  Ikland,  Canals)  and  the  St.  Mary's 
Falls  (Sault  Ste.  Marie)  Canal  (for  which  Bee  St.  Mabv's 
River). 

A  review  of  inland  navigation  by  rivers  and  lakes 
would  be  quite  incomplete  without  allusions  to  projects 
for  grand  systems  of  water-communication  which  might 
be  effected  by  establishing  brief  artificial  links  of  connec- 
tion between  natural  reaches  of  river,  lake,  or  sound  nav- 
igation. Borrowing  from  our  early  engineers,  the  authors 
of  the  report  (on  permanent  defences,  etc.)  No.  S6,  3rth 
Congress,  2d  Sess.,  U.  R.,  we  epitomise  them :  "The chain 
of  interior  water-communications  which  can  so  easily  be 
established  from  the  Bay  of  Kew  York  and  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  stretching  through   the   lakes,   and,   by  their 
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oaion  with  the  Miuinippi  River,  to  New  Orleans,  to  St. 
Paul,  Pittsburg,  and  the  foot-hilla  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, discloeea  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geographical 
formation  of  our  country,  and  brings  to  mind  another 
equally  singular  and  important  fact  often  referred  to  by 
our  engineers,  and  worthy  of  oonsideration  in  this  con- 
nection. It  is  what  might  be  called  a  second  coast-line, 
created  by  making  a  navigable  channel  near  to  and  par- 
allel with  the  coasts  on  the  Atlantic  and  Qulf,  and  having 
numerous  connections  with  those  waters.  .  .  .  An  into- 
riorchannel,  beginning  in  the  Mississippi  River"  (and  thus 
connecting  with  the  chain  above  referred  to,  and  uniting 
its  extremities  into  a  eireuit)  "  above  New  Orleans,  open- 
ing up  the  bed  of  the  Iberville  River  (closed  by  Qen. 
Jaekson  in  1812-15,  and  not  sinoe  opened),  may  be  con- 
tinued along  the  coast  between  the  islands  and  the  main 
land,  vid  Mobile  and  Pensaoola  (crossing  Florida  with  a 
ship-canal).  Savannah,  Charleston,  Beaufort,  Norfolk,  near 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Brunswick,  and  New  York 
(through  Long  Island  Sound,  Narragansett  and  Bnixard's 
Bays,  and  by  a  short  canal)  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  There 
is  at  ikit  lime  in  operation,  between  the  lower  waters  of 
New  York  harbor  and  the  Delaware  River,  a  canal — the 
Delaware  and  Raritan — 13  miles  long  and  7  feet  deep.  It 
is  navigated  by  small  propellers  and  sloops.     The  Chesa- 

Seake  and  Delaware  Canal  connects  Philadelphia,  on  the 
lelaware,  and  Baltimore,  on  the  Chesapeake.  It  is  only 
131  miles  long,  and  is  10  feet  deep.  The  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal  is  22  miles  long,  and  connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with 
Albemarle  Sound.  Here,  then,  is  an  interior  channel, 
which,  when  the  coasts  have  been  put  in  a  defensible  con- 
dition, will  be  a  safe  one  along  an  extensive  and  exoeed- 
Ingly  important  part  of  our  coast,  from  New  London  to 
Beaufort,  directly  communicating  with  several  of  our 
largest  States  and  cities.  To  make  this  extensive  portion 
available  both  in  peace  and  in  war  requires  an  enlargt- 
menl  of  three  short  and  inexpensive  canals,  of  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  but  78i  miles."  ..."  Thus,  with  a  few 
slight  interruptions  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  ven- 
Iture  upon  the  open  sea,  an  interior  line  of  water-commu- 
nications can  be  established  from  New  Orleans  to  New 
York  and  to  Boston ;"  and  this  may  be  continued  along 
the  Louisiana  and  Texas  coast  to  the  Rio  Grande.  A  re- 
cent report  ef  the  chief  of  engineers  {Ex.  Doe.  A'o.  157, 
44th  Congress,  Ut  Sess.,  U.  R.)  treats  with  great  partic- 
ularity the  "  water-communication  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Atlantio  Ocean,"  or  that  part  of  the  above  com- 
mencing in  the  Mississippi,  skirting  the  Oulf,  and  cross- 
ing the  isthmus  of  Florida  by  a  canal. 

Inland  Navigation  in  Foreign  Countriee. — Inland  navi- 
gation in  Ureat  Britain  is  composed  of  canals,  and  rivers 
made  navigable  by  locks  and  dams.  The  largest  canal,  the 
Caledonian  in  Scotland,  connects  a  number  of  lakes,  and 
makes  a  water-line  between  the  Irish  and  the  North  seas. 
A  similar  inland  lake-navigation  with  short  stretches  of 
canal  is  found  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  France  all  the 
rivers  have  been  improved,  the  latest  practice  being  to  use 
movable  dams,  of  wlbich  the  Seine  is  the  boat  illustration. 
Movable  dams,  which  are  exclusively  French  in  tfaeir  ori- 
gin, have  also  been  used  on  rivers  in  Germany  and  in  Rus- 
sia. The  latter  country  has  a  very  extensive  system  of  in- 
land navigation,  but  not  much  is  known  of  its  details.  A 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  Rhino  on  the  sys- 
tem of  closing  duplicate  channels  and  rectifying  abrupt 
bends,  and  on  the  Danube  large  sums  are  now  being  ex- 
pended, especially  at  the  "  Iron  Gates."  £!gypt  is  contem- 
plating measures  for  extending  the  navigation  of  the  Nile 
by  devising  means  for  getting  over  the  rapids.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  rivers  are  not  navigable.  China  has  many 
large  rivers  and  canals,  but  they  are  not  well  known  to  for- 
eigners. ( For  reference  consult  Report  of  Senate  Comntitlee 
OH  Traneporlation,  Reporta  of  Chief  of  Engineere,  Annate* 
dee  Ponte  et  Chamefet.)  W.  £.  Mbrrill. 

Navigation  Laws.  See  InriiRirATioXAL  Law,  Suh- 
HAitr,  by  Pres.  Thkodore  D.  Woolsey,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

NaTigatlon,  Ocean  Steam.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
America  may  fairly  claim  the  merit  of  having  sent  the  first 
steamboat  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Savannah  having  passed 
in  twenty-six  days  from  the  U.  S.  to  Liverpool  in  1810 ; 
and  that  this  success  was  not  followed  up  at  once  with 
vessels  fitted  for  such  voyages  (which  the  Savannah  was 
not)  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  for  some  years  more  directly  interested  in  press- 
ing on  their  grand  system  of  river  and  lake  communication 
by  steam  vessels  than  in  providing  other?  for  Transatlantic 
purposes.  The  Baltimore  clippers  were  then  and  for  many 
years  Uter  unrivalled  on  the  Atlantio,  and  for  this  reason, 
probably,  the  want  of  steam  between  America  and  England 
was  less  felt.  Something,  too,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  so-called  men  of  science,  such  as  Dr.  Lardner,  who 


long  resisted  the  idea  that  steam  could  ever  impel  vessels 
for  a  distance  of  3000  miles.  Ton  years,  therefore,  elapsed 
before  the  next  experiment,  when  the  Curaf  oa,  an  Eng- 
lish-built vessel  of  3S0  tons  (60  more  than  the  Savannah), 
made  in  1829  several  suceeaeful  voyages  between  Holland 
and  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  Yet  even  then  nearly  another 
ten  years  passed  away  before  steam  was  energetically  ap- 
plied for  ocean  purposes.  In  1838,  however,  the  Sirius 
started  from  London  on  Apr.  4  and  the  Great  Western  from 
Bristol  on  Apr.  7,  the  first  vessel  accomplishing  her  voyage 
in  seventeen  days,  the  second  in  fifteen.  These  voyages — 
more  rapid,  too,  on  their  return  to  England — settled  the 
question  of  the  practicability  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in 
steam-driven  vessels;  and  if  the  Atlantic,  why  not  any 
other  seas,  provided  sufficient  d£p6ts  for  coal  could  be  es- 
tablished at  convenient  intervals  ?  The  Sirius  and  Great 
Western  were  soon  after  followed  by  other  similar  ships, 
as  the  Royal  William  in  July,  1838,  the  first  steamer  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  the  complete  success  of  these  ves- 
sels at  the  same  time  showing  the  necessity  of  sending  the 
mails  in  future  by  steamboats.  The  same  year  saw  the 
commencement  of  the  Canard  line.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Samuel)  Cunard  had  as  early  as  1830  contemplated  a  line 
of  mail  steamers  between  Liverpool  and  Halifax,  and  on 
July  4, 1840,  the  Britannia  left  Liverpool  on  her  first  voy- 
age, a  snbsidy  (first  of  £55,000  per  annum,  and  subsequently 
of  about  £81,000)  being  granted  by  the  English  govern- 
ment for  carrying  the  mails.  The  next  important  vessel 
was  the  Great  Britain,  which  was  launched  July  19,  1843, 
from  the  same  yard  at  Bristol  (Mr.  Patterson's)  which  had 
turned  out  the  Great  Western ;  and  she  forms  an  era  in 
shipbuilding,  from  the  fact  that  she  was  built  of  iron  and 
fitted  with  the  newly-invented  screw-propeller.  She  is 
still  (1875)  employed  regularly  in  the  trade  between  Liver- 

fiool  and  Australia,  and  is  believed  to  be  as  sound  as  when 
aunched  thirty-two  years  ago.  In  1845  the  Americans, 
finding  that  their  magnificent  "  liners  "  were  not  a  match 
for  the  steamships  from  Liverpool,  adopted  the  plan  of 
"auxiliary  screws,"  sending  forth  from  Boston  the  Massa- 
chusetts, a  vessel  of  great  beauty,  power,  and  speed,  and 
still  in  existence  nnder  the  name  of  the  Alaska.  But, 
though  the  Massachusetts  beat  the  sailing  vessels,  she  was 
not  sufficiently  speedy,  so  a  line  of  steamers  was  established 
between  New  York  and  Bremen,  calling  at  Southampton, 
the  Washington,  the  first  ship  of  this  line,  being  started  in 
June,  1847,  from  New  York.  The  Britannia  for  Liverpool 
was  started  on  the  same  day,  and  this  was  the  first  ocean- 
race  between  American  and  English  vessels.  The  Britan- 
nia won  on  this  occasion  by  two  days.  Not  long  after  this 
the  Collins  line  was  proposed,  it  being  seen  that  American 
interests  suffered  from  the  fact  that  smaller  vessels  of  the 
Cunard  Company  carried  letters,  etc.  between  Halifax,  New 
York,  Bermuda,  and  St.  Thomas,  with  subsidies  from  the 
English  government.  The  first  four  ships  sent  forth  in 
1850-51,  the  Arctic,  Baltic,  Atlantio,  and  Pacific,  were 
splendid  ships  of  their  class,  and  in  many  ways  superior 
to  any  English  merchant-ships  then  afloat.  The  subsidy 
supplied  to  the  Collins  line  was  enormous — as  much,  in- 
deed, as  $858,000  (about  £178,000)  per  annum,  and  for 
four  years,  owing  to  their  great  speed,  this  line  was  deci- 
dedly preferred  by  passengers.  It  met,  however,  shortly 
after  tnis  with  great  misfortunes  in  the  foundering  of  the 
Arctic  and  Pacific,  and  was  ultimately  relinquished  in 
1858.  In  1841  two  other  considerable  companies  arose — 
one,  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Company ;  the  other,  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  well-known 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  too,  though  then  in 
existence,  could  hardly  be  called  an  ocean  company  till 
their  ships  from  Aden  eastward  were  in  working  order; 
while  the  Messogeries  (first  Imp6riales)  and  Maritimes 
did  but  little  extensive  business  till  the  Crimean  war  of 
1854-56.  The  West  India  Company,  with  a  fleet  at  present 
of  22  vessels  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  49,219  tons,  has  met 
with  many  and  serious  disasters,  especially  in  the  loss  of 
no  less  than  seven  of  their  finest  ships.  Their  present  ones 
are  nearly  all  screws.  The  Pacific  Company  (now  of 
greater  importance  than  the  old  West  India  Mail  Com- 
pany) owes  its  creation  to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  an  American 
citizen  and  the  U.  S.  consul  for  Panama,  who  after  six  years' 
incessant  labor  obtained  a  charter  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  Feb.,  1840.  These  vessels  by  their  contract 
were  not  to  touch  at  any  places  in  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions. The  progress  of  this  company  was  slow,  and  for 
some  years  almost  unremunerative ;  and  this  the  more  so 
OS  they  seem  to  have  built  more  vessels  than  wore  required 
for  their  trade.  Another  and  most  important,  though  more 
recent,  undertaking  may  be  mentioned  here  as  connected 
with  Central  America  on  the  one  side  and  Panama  and  the 
W.  coast  on  the  other.  This  was  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  three  separate  companies,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company.     Having 
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started  in  1864,  it  now  owns  13  vessels  of  24,680  tons  reg- 
ister, and  the  average  run  of  those  ships  from  Liverpool  to 
St.  Thomas  is  eighteen  days,  and  to  Colon  twenty-two. 
With  them  may  also  be  notioed  another  but  private  com- 
pany, formed  in  1865,  the  chief  shareholders  being  Messrs. 
Lawport  and  Holt  of  Liverpool,  with  the  title  of  the  Liver- 
pool, Brazil,  and  River  Plate  Steamship  Company.  This 
company  now  possesses  39  vessels  of  49,294  tons  burden. 
Some  of  their  vessels  start,  in  turn,  from  London,  Antwerp, 
and  Havre. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  early  lines  soon  led  to 
the  creation  of  others  of  scarcely  less  commercial  value. 
Among  these  must  be  recorded  the  Liverpool,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  Company  (better  known  as  the  Inman 
Line)  in  1830,  which,  on  the  collapse  of  the  Collins  Line, 
carried  the  U.  S.  mails  with  great  regularity — twice  a  week 
latterly,  at  least  during  the  summer  months ;  the  Allan  or 
Canada  Line  in  1853 ;  the  Xational  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  1863,  with  a  weekly  service  (this  year)  to  New 
York  from  Liverpool,  and  a  fortnightly  one  from  London 
m'd  Havre;  the  Ouion  Line  in  1863,  started  by  Mr.  Onion 
himself  and  bis  oo-partners,  being  all  American  citizens ; 
the  Mississippi  and  Dominion  Company  in  1870,  chiefly 
owned  by  Americans,  and  plying  during  the  summer  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Canada,  and  in  the  winter  between 
New  Orleans  and  Liverpool,  calling  on  their  southward 
voyages  at  Bordeaux,  Corunna,  Lisbon,  and  Havana ;  the 
White  Star  Line  (originally  afleotof  fast-sailing  American 
clippers  to  Australia)  in  1870,  one  of  their  vessels,  the 
Adriatic,  having  attained  the  highest  speed  yet  known  in 
Atlantic  voyages ;  these  steamers  run  in  connection  with 
the  Erie  R.  R.  from  New  York;  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Liverpool  Company,  another  entirely  American  company, 
commenced  in  1873,  and  now  carried  on  with  great  spirit; 
the  Anchor  Line,  with  a  fleet,  at  present,  of  71,328  tons; 
the  Hamburg  American  Steam-Packet  Company ;  and  the 
North  German  Lloyds,  a  comparatively  old  company, 
trading  between  Bremen  and  New  York,  with  recent  ex- 
tensions, however,  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  It  would 
be  impossible  here,  within  a  limited  space,  to  even  enumerate 
the  principal  ocean  lines  now  (in  1875)  in  full  operation. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  to  which  we  miut  call  attention. 
Since  the  opening  (in  1869)  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company,  which  previously  had  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  passenger  and  most  valuable  traffic  be- 
tween the  Red  Sea,  India,  and  the  further  East,  has  vastly 
extended  their  operations,  and  with  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times  send  their  steamships  to  almost  all  places  of  import- 
ance in  Indian,  Chinese,  or  Pacific  waters,  such  as  Calcutta, 
Calicut,  Ceylon,  Uong-Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  etc. 
The  last-named  company,  which  owes  much  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Napoleon  III.,  is  entirely  under  the  French  gov- 
ernment control  and  very  largely  subsidized.  In  the  North 
Paoiflo  the  Americans  have  started  from  San  Francisco,  in 
oonnection  with  the  Rooky  Mountains  R.  R.,  the  North 
Pacific  Transportation  Company,  and  this,  with  the  vast 
commerce  opening  out  with  Japan  and  China,  viA  Honolulu, 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  com- 
panies. Excellent  vessels  are  supplied  for  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  and  as  far  as  Natal,  by  tne  Cape  of  Oood  Hope 
Steamship  Company,  the  Union  Steamshtj)  Company,  and 
the  African  Steamship  Company.  In  India  itself  a  gigantic 
undertaking  exists  with  the  name  of  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  has  extended  its  wide 
arms  over  the  wholo  of  the  Indian  and  African  oceans, 
from  Bassora  and  Zanzibar  on  the  one  side  to  Penang  and 
Singapore  on  the  other.  This  company  at  present  owns 
42  iron  screws,  of  57,000  gross  tonnage,  placed  on  thirteen 
different  lines.  Its  origin  was  due  to  an  advertisement  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  1855  for  mail  steamers  between 
Calcutta  and  Burmah.  About  1,100,000  miles  are  now  an- 
nually traversed  under  its  contracts.  The  Netherlands 
Steam  Navigation  Company  was  started  in  1866,  and  now 
owns  23  steamers,  of  about  20,000  gross  tonnage,  trading  be- 
tween Singapore,  Batavia,  and  the  Dutch  ports,  and  thence 
through  Torres  Straits  with  Brisbane,  Sydney,  and  Mel- 
bourne. Most  recently  (in  Feb.,  1875)  a  line  of  steamers 
has  been  oommenccd  by  Japanese  merchants,  called  the 
Mitsu-Bashi  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  four  steam- 
ers and  a  weekly  service  between  Nagasaki,  Hiogo,  Imi- 
oseki,  and  Yokohama,  their  captains  and  engineers  being 
American  or  English,  but  the  sailors  Japanese.  A  com- 
pany of  Chinese  merchants  also  met  in  tne  spring  of  this 
year  to  organize  a  similar  company  for  China,  bnt  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  vessels  are  yet  afloat  for  this  pur- 
pose. W.  S.  W.  Vaux. 

NaT'igator's  (or  Samoan]  Islands,  a  group  of  six 
islands,  comprising  an  area  of  2650  square  miles,  situated 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  13°  30'  and  14°  30'  S., 
and  between  Ion.  168°  and  170°  W.  They  are  high,  moun- 
tainous, of  volcanic  origin,  with  a  rich  soil,  a  hot,  moist 


climate,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  forests  of  palms,  bread- 
fruit trees,  oocoannt  trees,  and  bananas  covering  the  moun- 
tains. Coffee,  sugar,  yams,  and  nutmeg  are  produced. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  well-formed  and  good-natured  tribe 
of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  different  Christian  missions 
work  with  considerable  success  among  them.  The  largest 
island  is  Sawaii ;  the  most  fertile  and  most  peopled  is  Ti7- 
TUILLA  (which  see). 

Na'vy  [LaL  navit,  a  "  ship  "],  a  word  formerly  used  to 
express  any  large  assemblage  of  ships,  whether  of  war  or 
of  commerce.  In  the  older  English  histories  it  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  fleet  or  squadron.  At  present  the  word 
nary  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  war  marine  of  a  state. 
The  Latin  races  generally  and  properly  oali  a  nary  a  no- 
army  {armte  <U  mer,  armada,  etc.),  applying  the  same 
term,  in  a  technical  sense,  to  a  fleet,  (See  Natal  Tac- 
tics.) The  Anglo-Saxons  use  the  word  _fitel  (/Iota,  to 
"float")  OS  synonymous  with  navy,  though  in  a  stricter 
sense  it  is  understood  to  apply  to  a  naval  force  of  definite 
magnitude.  (See  Tactics.)  A  navy  is  also  called  the  mil- 
itary marine  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mercantile  marine, 
and  the  vessels  composing  it  are  in  general  called  "  men- 
of-war." 

The  military  value  of  a  navy  was  demonstrated  in  the 
earliest  pages  of  its  history.  Not  to  mention  the  Trojan 
war,  when  the  Greeks  were  transported  by  means  of  a 
numerous  fleet  to  the  shores  of  Ilium,  we  may  cite  the  first 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece  as  the  earliest  case  in  point. 
Defeated  at  Marathon,  the  Persians  hastily  took  to  their 
ships,  and  rounding  "  Sunium's  marbled  steep  "  threatened 
Athens.  Having  no  navy  to  oppose  them,  it  was  only  by  the 
rapid  march  of  Miltiades  that  the  barbarians  were  pre- 
vented from  again  landing.  The  facility  with  which  the  Per- 
sians transported  a  large  army  to  a  great  distance  by  means 
of  their  fleet;  the  advantage  they  eqjoyed  of  striking  the 
coasts  of  Greece  at  any  particular  point,  and  of  afterwards 
transferring  the  field  of  operations  to  distant  parts,  im- 
posing toilsome,  protracted,  and  exhaustive  marches  on 
their  enemies,  taught  the  Greeks  the  necessity  of  a  floating 
force — a  lesson  they  hastened  to  profit  by.  'The  Athenians 
were  among  the  first  known  to  authentic  history  to  main- 
tain a  navy  respectable  in  its  character  and  distinguished 
for  its  organization,  its  discipline,  and  its  efiiciency.  By 
a  skilful  use  of  this  arm  during  the  PelopAinosian  war 
they  were  enabled  to  hold  certain  strategic  points,  giv- 
ing them  great  advantage  over  their  enemies :  as  the 
holding  of  Sestos,  by  which  they  kept  control  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  corn-trade  of  the  Enxine.  The  im- 
portance of  the  latter  will  he  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  Attica  depended  for  subsistence  entirely  on  that 
trade.  The  skilful  movement  of  the  Athenian  fleet  on 
Sphaeteria  (modem  Ifavari»o)  succeeded  as  a  diversion, 
and  compelled  the  Spartans  to  abandon  their  campaign  in 
Attica.  But  no  event  in  ancient  naval  history  is  so  in- 
struotiTe  in  all  its  aspects  as  the  battle  of  Balamis  and  the 
strategio  operations  which  immediately  preceded  it.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  term  "  wooden  walls  "  was  first 
applied  to  a  navy.  While  the  victorious  Persians  were 
advancing  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  Greeks  were  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  oourso  they  should  pursue.  Seeking 
advice  of  the  Delphie  oracle,  reliance  was  counselled  in 
their  "  wooden  walls,"  What  those  were  no  one  knew  till 
Themistodes,  to  whom  the  Pythia  was  probably  indebted 
for  the  inspiration,  named  the  fleet.  The  interpretation 
was  at  once  accepted  and  the  advice  followed.  Every 
Athenian  capable  of  bearing  arms  repaired  on  board  the 
ships  of  the  fleet,  while  the  old  men.  the  women,  and 
the  children,  abandoning  their  beautiful  city  to  the  bar- 
barians, sought  refuge  on  the  island  of  "  sea-bom  Sala- 
mis,"  placing  themselves  literally  behind  the  wooden 
walls  of  the  fleet.  In  the  splendid  victory  of  Salamis 
we  learn  the  value  of  discipline  and  laborious  training, 
for  it  was  a  victory  gained  by  the  disciplined  valor  of  a 
small  Greek  fleet  over  the  misguided  fury  of  the  Persian 
hosts. 

Navies  have  grown  out  of  either  military  necessities  or 
the  requirements  of  an  ocean  commerce  ol>8traeted  by 
pirates.  Trade  and  navigation  may  be  said  to  be  the  pa- 
rents of  navies,  those  countries  most  largely  interested  in 
the  former  generally  boasting  of  the  most  powerful  fleets. 
While  foreign  trade  produces  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time 
trains  a  class  of  men  to  the  hardships  of  the  sea,  it  requires 
protection  and  assistance  in  return.  This  is  rendered  by 
the  military  marine,  whose  service  is  largely  raeraited  from 
the  commercial :  the  beneflts  conferred  are  reciprocal.  The 
Carthaginians,  descended  from  the  Phoenicians,  were  the 
most  successful  navigators  of  their  day,  their  powerful 
navy  being  bnt  the  natural  offspring  of  an  extensive  ocean 
trade.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  a  com- 
mercial people.  Their  navy  was  forced  into  existence  as 
an  implement  necessary  in  the  great  game  of  war,  but  it 
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eT«r  suffand  the  eold  and  nnsympsthetic  tegard  of  a  step- 
child. 

Though  a  navy  is  veil  ealled  a  sea-army,  it  yet  differs 
from  an  army  proper  in  the  important  partioular  of  being 
unobjectionable  on  political  grounds.  While  an  army  may 
be  feared  as  dangerous  to  ciril  liberty,  the  example  is  yet 
wanting  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  being  subverted 
by  its  nary.  Moreover,  a  navy  proportioned  to  the  com- 
mercial tonnage  of  a  country  and  the  extent  of  its  shore- 
line is  the  best  and  least  expensive  protection  to  the  coasts 
and  commerce  of  that  country,  while  standing  armies 
hare  always  been  regained  with  jealousy,  every  maritime 
state,  even  from  the  earliest  times,  has  found  it  expedient 
to  maintain  a  permanent  navy.  Besides  the  ordinary  duties 
of  policing  the  seas  to  keep  down  piracy  and  of  affording 
a  moral  support  to  ministers  at  foreign  courts  and  mer- 
chants in  foreign  trade,  navies  are  constantly  engaged  in 
the  fields  of  science,  some  of  the  most  important  discov- 
eries, and  such  as  hare  contributed  most  generously  to  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  in  civ- 
ilisation, being  due  to  their  labors.  While  this  keeps  a 
navy  well  occupied,  and  enables  it  to  render  during  peace 
a  return  for  its  cost,  it  at  the  same  time  maintains  in  active 
service  a  corps  of  experienced  men  always  ready  for  the 
sterner  duties  of  war.  An  efficient  naval  force  cannot  be 
improvised.  Instances  are  given  by  the  naval  historian 
of  opposing  fleets  where  seasick  men  and  inexperienced 
officers  have  been  called  upon  to  contend  against  veritable 
"  tars  "  under  officers  who,  bred  from  childhood  to  the  sea, 
prided  themselves  upon  their  skill  as  seamen.  The  results 
of  such  conflicts  could  never  be  doubtful. 

From  these  general  views  the  reader  may  understand 
how  and  why  navies  have  come  into  existence.  To  render 
it  clearer  many  examples  might  he  drawn  from  modem 
history,  but  we  may  cite  the  origin  of  the  U.  S.  navy  alone 
as  a  fair  illustration.  In  Sept.,  1775,  the  British  troops, 
elosely  invested  in  Boston,  could  receive  supplies  only  Dy 
water.  To  intercept  these,  Qcn.  Washington,  by  virtue  of 
his  commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Conti- 
nental forces,  detailed  certain  of  his  officers  and  men  famil- 
iar with  nautical  pursuits  to  operate  afloat  in  small  armed 
cruisers.  Vessels  were  purchased^  fitted  out,  armed,  and 
manned  by  the  hardy  seamen  of  New  England,  and  cruised 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  with  such  success  that,  while  depriv- 
ing the  enemy  of  necessary  supplies,  they  furnished  the 
American  army  with  such  materials  of  war  as  alone  ren 
dered  the  successful  prosecution  of  hostilities  possible.  The 
measures  adopted  by  Washington  being  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress, other  vessels  were  soon  added  to  the  list  by  legisla- 
tive authority,  prite-laws  enacted,  and  a  navy  gradually 
formed.  The  country  was  so  exhausted  by  the  struggle 
that  on  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  navy 
for  a  time  passed  out  of  existence.  Its  re-establishment 
under  the  present  Constitution  furnishes  another  illustra- 
tion. American  commerce  having  spread  to  every  sea,  the 
new  flag  was  regarded  by  the  old  nabitu^s  of  the  ocean 
with  no  little  curiosity.  Finding  it  without  protection, 
however,  it  was  regarded  with  little  respect  by  either  civ- 
ilised or  uncivilized  states :  the  former  disregarded  its  neu- 
tral rights,  the  latter  hesitated  not  to  offer  it  insult.  The 
11.  8.  were  bound,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
civilisation,  to  create  a  navy.  Peace  with  Algiers  put  an 
end  for  a  time  to  naval  preparations,  when  our  statesmen 
were  again  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  an  armed  force 
on  the  ocean  by  the  depredations  of  French  cruisers.  But 
as  hostilities  with  France  were  of  short  duration  and  never 
fully  recogniied,  the  first  notable  service  of  our  present  navy 
was  to  fulfil  the  mission  for  which  it  was  primarily  created 
by  putting  down  the  Barbary  powers,  who  had  been  plun- 
denng  our  merchantmen,  imprisoning  our  citizens,  and  to 
whom  we  had,  in  our  weakness,  been  paying  tribute.  The 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Tripoli,  by  which 
the  dey  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  laws  of  nations,  re- 
dounded greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  young  navy.  And  it  is 
a  fact  of  no  little  interest  that  our  navy  gained  its  reputa- 
tion first  on  the  classic  waters  of  the  Mediterranean — the 
scene  of  so  many  great  conflicts — and  in  combating  the  de- 
scendants of  Zebulun,  who  "  dwelt  at  the  haven  of  the  sea, 
whoso  borders  were  unto  Zidon."  The  war  of  1812  with 
Groat  Britain  was  the  next  in  which  the  navy  was  called 
to  take  a  prominent  part.  Although  the  U.  S.  had  nothing 
on  the  ocean  that  could  contend  against  the  powerful  fleets 
of  England,  yet  the  few  single  engagements  that  were 
fought  discovered  so  much  professional  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  officers,  such  fine  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  seamen, 
that  the  conntry  soon  saw  itself  possessed  of  all  the  ele- 
ments for  one  of  the  finest  navies  in  the  world.  On  the 
lakes,  where  the  forces  of  the  two  countries  were  more  on 
a  par,  this  was  still  more  manifest,  for  the  results  of  the 
victories  gained  on  Erie  and  Champlain  were  immediate 
and  important,  the  English  themselves  admitting  that  Uiey 


lost  there  all  bnt  their  honor.  During  the  Mexican  war 
and  the  civil  war  the  field  of  operations  of  the  navy  was 
confined  to  blockading  and  operating  on  shore,  there  being 
no  seagoing  ships  on  either  occasion  to  contend  against  our 
own. 

Though  justly  proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  little 
navy,  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  should  bear  in  mind  that  it 
has  never  been  opposed,  in  a  military  sense,  to  any  other 
navy.  The  single  fights  of  isolated  cruisers,  however  he- 
roic, rarely  have  any  effect  upon  the  ultimate  results  of  a 
war.  The  real  strength  of  a  navy  is  measured  by  its  line 
of  battle.  Now,  the  U.S.  have  never  had  a  line  of  battle ; 
so  that  in  reality  their  strength  as  a  naval  power  has  never 
been  tested.  What  we  may  justly  pride  ourselves  upon, 
therefore,  are  the  indications  we  have  discovered  of  a  ca- 
pacity for  naval  power,  rather  than  upon  the  power  itself. 
By  keeping  this  fact  in  prominent  view  we  may  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  true  value  of  our  small  navy,  and  in  con- 
templating a  maritime  war  cease  to  indulge  expectations 
which  cannot  by  our  present  policy  be  realised. 

Navies  hare  their  triumphs  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 
The  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  and  that  to  Japan,  the 
interooeanic  canal  surveys,  Arctic  voyages,  and  tnose  for 
deep-sea  soundings,  the  Pacific  explorations  for  hidden 
dangers,  and  the  distant  voyage  of  the  Swatara  (which, 
like  that  of  the  celebrated  Cook  to  Otaheite  in  1 769,  was 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of 
Venns),  show  how  valuable  may  be  the  returns  made  to 
the  country  in  time  of  peace  by  a  well-employed  navy, 
while  the  Naval  Observatory,  the  Coast  Survey,  Ilydro- 
graphio  Office,  Torpedo  station,  and  Naval  Academy  are  all 
working  their  way  in  the  broad  domain  of  scientific  re- 
search and  adding  daily  to  the  common  stookmf  useful  in- 
formation. 

Organization  of  the  V.  8.  Ifaty. — The  Constitution  im- 
poses on  Congress  the  duty  of  providing  and  maintaining 
a  navy,  and  of  making  rules  for  the  government  and  reg- 
nlation  of  the  naval  forces.  It  declares  the  President  to 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  requires 
him  to  commission  all  officers  of  the  U.  8.  Such  commis- 
sions continue  in  force  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  time  being.  The  secretary 
of  the  navy  presides  over  the  navy  department,  and  is  the 
duly-constituted  adviser  of  the  President  on  all  questions 
relating  to  naval  affairs.  In  his  former  duties  be  is  as- 
sisted by  the  chief>i  of  eight  bureaus,  as  follows :  equip- 
ment and  recruiting,  yards  and  docks,  navigation,  ord- 
nance, medicine  and  surgery,  provisions  and  clothing, 
steam  engineering,  and  construction  and  repairs.  The 
chiefs  of  bureaus  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  lor  a  term  of  four  years,  and  while 
so  acting  have  the  relative  rank  of  commodore,  unless 
already  holding  a  higher  grade.  The  law  declares  that  the 
orders  of  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  shall  be  considered  as  em- 
anating from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  "  and  shall  have 
full  force  and  effect  as  such."  The  active  list  of  the  line- 
officers  is  divided  into  eleven  grades.  The  relative  rank 
between  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  on  the  active  or  re- 
tired list  is  as  follows : 


with  general  of  the  army. 

"  lieutenant-general  •• 

"  m^or-cenerals        " 

"  brlgadler.generals  " 

"  colonels  " 

"  lieutenant-colonels" 

"  majors  " 

"  captains  " 

"  first  lieutenants     " 

"  second  lieutenants  " 


The  admiixl  of  the  navy  to  rank 
The  vlce-odmlral  " 
10  rear-admirals  " 
2S  commodores  " 
SO  captains  " 
90  commanders  " 
80  lieutenant-commanders  " 
280  lieutenants  ■■ 
100  masters  " 
100  ensigns  ** 
midshipmen. 

The  offices  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  expire  on  the 
death  of  the  present  incumbents. 

All  staff  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate.  The  active  list  of  the  medical  corps 
consists  of  15  medical  directors,  15  medical  inspectors,  50 
surgeons,  and  100  assistant  surgeons,  with  the  relative 
rank  respectively  of  captain,  commander,  lieutenant-com- 
mander or  lieutenant,  and  of  master  or  ensign.  The  pay 
corps  consists  of  13  pay  directors,  13  pay  inspectors,  60 
paymasters,  30  passed  assistant  paymasters,  and  20  assist- 
ant paymasters,  having  relative  rank  with  captains,  etc., 
as  before.  The  engineer  corps  consists  of  70  chief  en- 
gineers (10  having  the  relative  rank  of  captain,  15  of  com- 
mander, and  45  that  of  lieutenant-commander),  100  passed 
assistant  engineers,  and  100  assistant  engineers.  Tne  law 
authorises  the  appointment  of  24  chaplains,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  conduct  public  worship  according  to  the  manner 
and  forms  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  members.  The 
law  also  authorizes  the  appointment  of  12  professors  of 
mathematics,  and  as  many  naval  constructors  as  the  ser- 
vice may  require.  The  foregoing  officers  are  commissioned. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  for  vessels  in  actual 
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serrioe  as  manj  boatiwains,  gnnnera,  sailmakers,  and  oar- 
penten  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  proper.  These  are  called 
warrant  offioers.  All  omoers  not  entitled  to  bold  oommls- 
sions  or  warrants,  except  secretaries  and. clerks,  are  called 
petty  officers.  The  number  of  enlisted  persons  in  the 
navy,  including  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  me- 
ohanios,  firemen,  ooal-beavers,  apprentices,  and  boys,  is 
limited  by  act  of  June  17, 1868,  to  8500. 

The  pay  of  all  officers  of  the  navy  is  fixed  by  law,  and 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Navt/  Rrgittcr  issued  for 
the  year.  The  pay  allowed  to  petty  officers  (excepting 
mates),  and  the  pay  and  bounty  upon  enlistment  of  seamen 
and  others  of  Inferior  rating,  is  left  by  Congress  to  the 
President,  with  the  sole  proviso  that  the  total  amount  of 
pay  for  officers  and  seamen  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

The  marine  corps  forms  part  of  the  naval  organisation, 
and  is  composed  of  1  eommandant  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
(■ot  of  June  6, 1874),  1  oolonel,  2  lieutenant-eolonels,  4 
majors,  I  a(Vutant  and  inspector,  1  paymaster,  I  quarter- 
master, 2  assistant  quartermasters,  20  captains,  .10  first 
lieutenants,  30  second  lieutenants,  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  non-commissioned  offloen  and  privates.  (See 
Marine  Corps.) 

Naval  discipline  is  maintained  by  the  code  embraced  in 
the  "act  for  the  better  government  of  the  navy  bf  the 
U.  S.,"  commonly  known  as  the  "  Articles  of  War,"  charac- 
terised by  Lord  Mansfield  as  "a  sea  military  code  formed 
by  the  wisdom  of  ages." 

The  vessels  of  the  navy  are  divided  into  four  classes : 
Fir$t  ratet  (including  iron-olads),  of  3000  tons  and  upward, 
to  be  commanded  by  commodores ;  ncond  rata,  from  2000 
to  3000  tons;  including  sailing  frigates  commissioned  for 
sea-service,  to  be  commanded  by  oaptains ;  third  rata,  be- 
tween 80V  and  2000  tons,  to  be  commanded  by  command- 
ers ;  fonrtK  rates,  steamers  below  800  tons,  small  iron- 
olads,  store-ships,  etc.,  to  be  commanded  by  lieutenant- 
commanders.  Vessels  are  named  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  under  direction  of  the  President,  as  follows :  First 
rates  after  the  States  of  the  Union,  second  rates  after 
rirers,  third  rates  after  principal  cities,  and  fourth  rates 
as  the  President  may  direct. 

The  act  of  Apr.  21,  1806,  authorises  the  President  to 
keep  as  many  ships  in  commission  during  peace  as  be 
thinks  proper,  but  Congress  practically  limits  the  number 
by  the  amount  annually  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  navy.  Vessels  of  the  navy  are  further  distinguished 
by  classes,  a  particular  type  of  vessel  giving  her  name  to 
a  class ;  thus,  we  have  the  "  Colorado  and  class,"  the  "  Lan- 
caster and  class,"  etc.,  the  sixty  steamers  on  the  navy  list 
having  as  many  as  twelve  diflTerent  classes. 

Navy-yard: 

*•»•      diSi.    boutn.      ^"'^• 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 164  1  3 

Boston 8.<»         1  S  3 

Now  London 71* 

New  York „.„ ™.    19.3}         1  J  1 

Philadelphia 20    To  be  discontinued. 

Leatcue  Island 923  4*         2 

Washington 42  ...         2 

Norfolk 109  1  ...         4 

Pensacola. ta^ 

Mare  Island 900  If         ...         1 

S.  B.  LrcE. 
Nax'og)  an  island  belonging  to  Oreece,  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  20  miles  long  and  14  miles 
broad,  and  has  about  11,000  inhabitants.  Anciently  it 
must  have  had  100,000.  It  is  high  and  mountainous,  but 
contains  many  beautiful,  well-watered,  and  fertile  valleys, 
which  produce  wheat,  wine,  figs,  and  olives  in  abundance 
and  of  superior  quality.  Naxos,  situated  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  tne  island,  is  the  capital,  and  has  about 
6000  inhabitants.  There  was  a  ducny  of  Naxos  which 
lasted  (from  1206  A.  n.)  360  years,  giving  place  to  the 
Turkish  dominion  in  1566, 

Nay'ler  (Jakbi),  b.  at  Ardsley,  Yorkshire.  England, 
about  1616;  was  a  quartermaster  in  the  Parliamentary 
ranks  during  the  great  civil  war  164.<)-5I ;  was  one  of  the 
early  converts  to  Quakerism  1651 ;  became  an  itinerant 
preacher;  claimed  to  be  inspired  and  to  be  a  sign  of  Christ's 
second  coming,  for  which  profession  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Exeter,  condemned  by  Cromwell's  Parliament  Dec.  17, 
1636,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail,  to  have  his  tongue  pierced  by  a  hot  iron  and  his  fore- 
head branded  with  a  B  (blasphemer),  and  to  bo  kept  in 
prison  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  Bristol,  and  he  was  confined  in  the  Bridewell, 
London,  until  the  Long  Parliament  released  him  Sept.  8, 
1659,  and  he  d.  in  Unntingdonshire  in  1660.     He  wrote  a 
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number  of  tracts,  which  were  reprinted  in  1716;  a  Memoir 
was  published  in  1710,  and  another  by  J.  (i.  Bevan  in  1800. 

Nazareans.    See  Mend^ars. 

Nazarene'  [Or.  Nafwpaioc  or  Na(api)Kii<l,  a  term  em- 
ployed in  several  significations  in  the  New  "Testament  and 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  As  first  used  (Matt.  ii.  23),  it  is 
applied  to  Christ's  residence  at  Nazareth  as  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  that  "  he  shall  be  called  a  Natarene :"  but 
as  no  such  passage  occurs  textually  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  term  has  been  referred  to  the  Nasarites  ;  or  to  !fel»er, 
"the  Branch"  (Isa.  xi.  1);  or,  rather,  it  expresses  re- 
proach, Nazareth  being  a  provcrUally  contemptible  place 
( John  i.  46).  Where  Jesus  "  of  Nazareth  "  is  mentioned  the 
correct  translation  is  Natarene,  and  might  therefore  have 
a  signification  distinct  from  that  of  "  inhabitant  of  Naxs- 
reth."  Theodore  Reim,  a  recent  Oerman  writer,  in  bis  Hit- 
tory  of  Jemi  of  Naiara,  derives  the  name  from  Nsmra,  a 
village  in  Judsea,  basing  his  argument  upon  the  reading 
given  by  Tisohendorf  (8th  ed.)  in  Matt.  iv.  13.  A  power- 
ful Christian  sect  (referred  to  Acta  xxiv.  5),  found  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  bore  this  name  in  the  second  ccntnry,  having  a 
Gospel  of  their  own,  called  indifferently  "  of  the  Egyptians" 
or  '*  of  the  Nazarcncs,"  numerous  passages  of  which  were 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Fathers.  The  name 
nas  been  a  common  one  in  India  and  the  Kast  generally  as 
applied  to  all  Christians  (see  HEicDiEAVR),  and  has  been 
assumed  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  which  originated  in 
Hungary  in  1867.  Pobtib  C.  Blum. 

IVaz'areth,  village  of  Palestine,  in  the  ancient  district 
of  Galilee,  70  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  modem  eyalet 
of  Beyroot,  is  celebrated  as  the  place  of  the  Annunciation 
and  the  abode  of  Christ  during  most  of  his  life.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  erected  a  church  on  the  spot  where  the 
angel  came  to  Mary  to  announce  the  birth  of  the  Saviour, 
ami  the  Greeks  another  church  on  another  spot  where  the 
event  took  place,  according  to  their  belief.  Chapels  have 
also  been  built  over  Joseph's  workshop  and  over  Christ's 
tabic  where  he  used  to  eat  with  his  disciples.  The  village 
is  in  a  little  valley  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  Just  N.  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  From  the 
hill  overlooking  the  village  is  one  of  the  finest  prospects 
in  Palestine.  The  present  pop.  Is  about  6000,  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  Besides  Mohammedans  (about  2000), 
there  are  orthodox  Greeks,  Roman  Catholics,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Greeks,  Maronites,  and  Protestants. 

!f  azareth,  post-b.  of  Upper  Nazareth  tp.,  Northampton 
CO.,  Pa.,  9  miles  N.  W.  of  Easton,  established  in  1739  by 
George  Whitefield,  who  intended  to  found  here  a  school  for 
Africans,  but  it  was  purchased  by  Zinzendorf,  and  became 
the  site  of  a  celebrated  Moravian  academy  for  boys.  Pop. 
949. 

Naz'arite,  more  properly  Naz'irite  [Heb.  n&xar,  "to 
separate  "],  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  an  ascetic  of  either 
sex  who  had  taken  a  vow  to  abstain  from  wine,  strong  drink, 
and  everything  that  is  made  of  the  vine,  to  let  the  hair  grow, 
and  to  touch  no  dead  body.  Nasiritism  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Moses.  The  vow  might  be  either  for  a  specified 
time  or  for  life.  Samson  and  Samuel  were  Nazintes  for 
life,  and  so  was  John  the  Baptist  R.  S.  HiTcncorc. 

Neagh)  I^onghi  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  17  miles  long,  10  miles  broad,  and  covering  an  area 
of  153  square  miles.  It  receives  from  the  S.  the  Upper 
Bann  ana  the  Blackwater,  and  communicates  on  the  N. 
with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Lower  Bann.  In  some  places  the 
waters  of  this  lake  show  remarkable  petrifying  qualities. 

Nea'ffle  (Johx),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1799 ;  was 
apprenticed  to  a  coach-painter  in  Philadelphia:  began  in 
1818  to  paint  portraits,  and  achieved  a  considerable  suc- 
cess and  reputation.  Amonghia  portraits  are  those  of  Wash- 
ington in  Indoiicndence  Hall,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Matthew 
Carey,  Henry  Clay,  and  Com.  Barron.  Ue  married  a 
daughter  of  the  artist  Sully.     D.  at  Philadelphia  in  1866. 

Neal  (Daniel),  b.  in  London,  Eng.,  Dec.  14,  1678; 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden ;  be- 
came a  dissenting  minister  in  London  1703 ;  preached  at 
Lorimer's  Hall  1706-07,  and  to  a  congregation  in  Jewin 
street  from  1707  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bath 
Apr.  4,  1743.  Besides  minor  writings,  he  published  a 
Hitory  of  Neio  Emjland  (2  vols.,  1720)  and  a  Hittory  tf 
tke  Purilatw  (4  vols.,  1732-38).  The  latter  work  was  ra- 
printed  in  1754,  1769,  1793-97  (with  Memoir  by  Joshua 
Toulmin),  1822,  and  1837,  and  an  American  edition,  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  enlarged,  was  issued  by  Rev.  J.  0. 
Choules  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1844).  Many  replies  to  Neal 
appeared,  the  chief  being  by  Bishop  Isaac  Madox  and  Dr. 
Zachary  Grey,  and  Neal  published  several  rejoinders. 
The  Hintory,  though  little  more  than  a  digest  of  Strype's 
voluminous  writings,  may  still  Im  consulted  wiU>  aiLran: 
t»go.  Digitized  by  VjOO^R: 
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Neal  ( JOHS),  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  25,  T793 ;  wa» 
brought  up  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  left  them  when 
twenty-live  years  old ;  b«oame  a  ahop-boy  at  twelve,  and 
afterwards  a  peddler ;  a  dry-goods  joDber  in  Boston  and 
New  York  1814-14;  was  John  Pierpont's  business-partner 
in  Baltimore :  failed  in  I81A ;  was  admitted  to  the  Mary- 
land bar  in  1819,  having  previously  begun  to  write  for  the 
Eress ;  was  in  Europe,  most  of  the  time  the  associate  of 
lentham,  1824-27,  and  a  correspondent  of  Btaektrood  ; 
returned  to  Portland,  and  has  been  engagad  as  editor, 
lecturer,  lawyer,  poet,  novelist,  and  teacher  of  gymnastics, 
fencing,  sparring,  drawing,  and  writing.  Among  his 
works  are  Kerp  Cool,  a  novel  (1817),  Tkt  BallU  o/ Niagara, 
Ooldau  a»d  Other  Poemt  (1818),  Olho,  a  tragedy  (1819), 
Brother  Jonalhn»  (1825),  Baehel  Dyer  (1828),  Ben- 
tham'e  Moral)  and  Legulation  (1830),  The  Dovm-Eattert 
(1833),  True  Womanhood  (1859),  Wandering  Becolleclione 
of  a  Somewhat  Buty  Life  (1870),  and  a  very  large  number 
of  other  works. 

Neal  (Joseph  Clat),  b.  at  Greenland,  N.  H.,  Feb.  3, 
1807 !  resided  at  Portsmouth,  JT.  H.,  and  Pottsville,  Pa.  ; 
removed  in  1831  to  Philadelphia;  became  editor  of  the 
Penneyhnnian,  a  Democratic  journal,  and  1844-47  edited 
the  Salnrday  Gazette.  He  was  the  first  husband  of  Mrs. 
Alicb  B.  Havek  (which  see).  Author  of  Peter  Ploddy 
(1844),  2  volumes  of  Charcoal  Sketchee,  and  other  humor- 
ous writings.     D.  at  Philadelphia  June  18,  1847. 

Neale  (Johx  Masoit),  b.  in  London,  Eng.,  Jan.  24, 
1813;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1840; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1842;  was  made  In- 
cumbent of  Crawley  in  Sussex,  and  warden  of  Sockville 
College,  East  Grinstead,  May,  1846.  Ho  became  ono  of 
the  literary  champions  of  the  "  High  Church  "  party,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Margaret  1856 ; 
obtained  the  Seatonian  prize  at  Cambridge  for  an  English 
sacred  poem  on  nine  occasions  between  1845  and  1861.  He 
published  nearly  seventy  volumes,  chiefly  upon  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  subjects,  of  which  the  best  known  were 
The  Hittory  of  the  Holy  Eatlem  Church,  the  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria  (4  vols.,  1847-51),  Mediieral  Preachert 
(1857),  Hittory  of  the  to-called  Janaeniat  Church  of  Hoi' 
land  (1858),  Euayt  on  Liturgiology  and  Church  Hittory 
(1863),  Medixval  Hymnt  from  the  Latin,  and  Hymnt  of  the 
Eaelern  Church  (1871).  He  also  published  an  expurgated 
edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim*9  Progreta  (1853)  for  the  use 
of  children,  and  his  notes  to  that  work  gave  rise  to  much 
controversy.  Wrote  the  popular  hymns  on  the  New  Jeru- 
salem ("  Jerusalem  the  Gulden,"  etc.).  D.  at  East  Grinstead 
Aug.  6,  1866. 

Neale  (Leonard),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Maryland  Oct.  15, 1746; 
was  consecrated  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  made  coad- 
jutor to  Archbishop  Carroll  in  1800 ;  became  archbishop 
of  Baltimore  1815.  D.  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  June  15, 
1817. 

Neale  (Rollin  Heber),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Southington,  Conn., 
Feb.  23, 1808 ;  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  1).  C,  1829 ; 
became  in  1838  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  author  of  several  published  sermons  and  re- 
ligious works. 

Nean'der  (Johamk  Avavst  Wilhelw),  b.  at  GSttingen 
Jan.  17,  1789,  of  Jewish  parents  and  in  humble  circum- 
stances ;  was  educated  in  Hamburg,  where  he  frequented 
the  Johannenm ;  embmeed  Christianity  in  1806  :  studied 
theology  at  Jena  and  Gottingen,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  1812  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, where  he  d.  July  14,  1850.  He  was  unmarried,  and  a 
very  peculiar  man  in  personal  appearance,  manners,  and 
habits,  but  with  an  enormous  learning  and  decided  genius 
he  connected  great  simplicity  of  character,  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm.  By  his  works  he  won  the  title  of  the  "  father 
of  church  history,"  and  he  deserved  it.  The  old  conception 
of  history  as  a  mere  concatenation  of  individual  exertions 
he  abandoned,  and  represented  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  a  general  process  by  which  a  divine  force 
works  its  way  into  the  life  of  the  human  race.  By  this 
idea,  first  developed  by  Hegel  and  afterwards  manifoldly 
elaborated  by  the  romantic  school,  Neander  remodelled  or 
regenerated  the  science  of  church  history;  and  he  was 
prominent  in  that  circle  of  theologians  whose  centre  was 
Scbleiermacher,  and  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century,  awakened  the  educated  classes  of  the  German  na- 
tion from  their  rationalistic  indifierence  and  led  them  back 
to  Christianity,  without  throwing  them  into  the  arms  of 
Komanism,  as  the  romantic  school  did.  As  a  writer  of 
history  he  lacks  dramatic  power,  and  bis  style  is  heavy. 
His  principal  work  is  his  General  Hittory  of  the  Chrialian 
Jielitjion  and  Church,  from  the  close  of  the  apostolic  ago  to 
the  Council  of  Bale  in  1431  (6  vols.,  in  11  parts,  1825-52), 
translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Torrey.  But  several  of 
his  monographs,  on  Julian  the  Apostate  (1812),  St.  Ber- 


nard (1813),  Gnosticism  (1818),  St.  Chrysostom  (1821),  are 
models  of  that  kind  of  composition.  He  also  wrote  Hit- 
tory of  the  Apoatolic  A</e  (2  vols.,  1832),  Life  of  Jeaut 
Chritt,  in  refutation  of  Strauss,  etc.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  Worka  appeared  at  Gotha  in  13  vols.  (1862-66). 
His  library  was  purchased  after  his  death  for  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.     CLKMira  Peteksb.'i. 

Near'chns,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  commanded  the  fleet  during  the  Indian  expedition, 
and  conducted  it  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  across  the  ocean,  through  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Of  his  journey  he  wrote 
an  account,  UaparKovt,  of  which  the  substance  has  been 
preserved  in  Arrian's  Indica. 

Neathf  town  of  England,  county  of  Glamorgan,  South 
Wales,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  exports  much 
coal,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  bricks.     Pop.  9134. 

Neave^  tp.  of  Darke  oo.,  0.,  on  the  Columbus  Chicago 
and  Indiana  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  1093. 

Neb'-neb,  the  dry  pods  of  a  gnm-arabic  tree,  Aeaaia 
Arabiea,  imported  for  tanners'  use.  They  contain  much 
tannic  acid,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  Egypt. 

NeHbo  [Accadian,  yabiu  ;  Assyrian,  Nahi],  one  of  the 
principal  divinities  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  generally 
identified  with  the  Egyptian  Thoth  and  the  Greek  Hermes. 
His  greatest  temple  was  at  Borsippa  (Birs-Nimmd).  (See 
Mtth.) 

Ifebras'ka,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  American 
Union,  lying  wholly  W.  of  the  Missouri  River,  between 
the  parallels  of  40°  and  43°  N.  lat.,  and  between  95°  23' 
and  104°  of  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Dakota;  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Iowa  and  Missouri ;  S.  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  the  par- 
allel of  40°  forming  the  conventional  line  of  separation 
between  it  and  Kansas  to  the  E.  line  of  Colorado,  where 
the  boundary  turns  due  N.  on  the  meridian  of  102°  W.  to 
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the  41st  parallel,  and  thence  westward  on  the  4l8t  parallel 
to  the  104th  meridian :  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  412  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  208  miles.  Its  area  is  75,995 
square  miles,  or  48,636,800  acres. 

Fcu^e  of  the  Country,  etc. — Nebraska  has  no  mountains, 
though  the  north-western  portion,  bordering  upon  what 
are  known  as  "The  Bad  Lands"  (Mauvaises  Terres),  has 
some  hills  of  considerable  height,  the  result  of  erosion. 
The  river-beds  and  their  basins  or  bottom-lands  are  deeply 
eroded  by  the  action  of  water,  as  in  Iowa,  and  the  high 
bluffs  with  which  they  are  lined  give  an  appearance  of 
bills  where  none  in  reality  exist.  The  greater  part  of  the 
State  is  a  rolling  prairie,  rising  gradually  toward  the  W. 
to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado. 
The  eastern  portion  is  well  drained  and  watered,  the  Mis- 
souri, which  forms  the  entire  eastern  boundary,  receiving 
two  largo  rivers,  the  Niobrara  and  Nebraska  or  Platte,  and 
several  smaller  streams,  as  the  Great  Nemaha,  Little 
Nemaha,  and  Weeping  Water  rivers ;  the  Republican  Fork 
of  the  Kansas  also  drains  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  receives  numerous  tributaries.  The  Big  Blue,  another 
large  branch  of  the  Kansas  River,  drains  several  counties 
in  the  S.  and  8.  E.,  and  receives  a  number  of  smaller 
streams.  The  Nebraska  or  Platte,  a  broad  and  majestic 
but  not  a  navigable  river,  is  the  principal  stream,  and  tra- 
verses the  entire  State  from  W.  to  E.,  its  N.  fork  having 
its  source  in  Wyoming  and  its  S.  fork  rising  near  the 
centre  of  Colorado.  It  has  numerous  important  branches, 
all,  with   one  exception,  joining  it  from   the   N.  bonk. 
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Wood  Rirer,  Loup  Fork,  Elkhom  Rirer,  and  others  are  the 
principal  of  these.  The  Niobrara  or  £au-qui-Court  River 
also  traverses  nearly  the  entire  State  from  W.  to  K.,  receiv- 
ing several  ooaaiderable  affluents.  The  Republican  River, 
or  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas,  is  of  great  value  to 
Southern  Nebraska,  both  from  its  great  length  and  broad 
stream  and  from  its  numerous  tributaries.  There  are  no 
lakes  of  importance  in  the  State,  a  few  salines  and  one  or 
two  groups  of  fresh-water  ponds  in  the  N.  W.  being  all 
that  can  lay  claim  to  the  title. 

Gtologt/  and  Mineralogy. — The  geological  structura  of 
the  Stote  is  very  simple.  In  the  S.  E.  a  triangular  tract, 
extending  W.  as  far  as  where  the  Little  Blue  River  crosses 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  having  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  at  the  point  where  the  42d  parallel  of  lat- 
itude crosses  the  Missouri  River,  is  distinctly  identified 
with  the  Upper  Carboniferous  formation.  It  is  covered  to 
a  depth  of  from  20  to  80  feet  by  a  yellowish  marl,  but  the 
rocks  below  belong  to  the  coal-measures.  There  are  thin 
strata  of  coal  of  good  quality,  but  ranging  from  5  to  22 
inches — not  sufficient  to  pay  for  extensive  mining — and 
olays,  limestones,  and  sandstones  belonging  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous era  make  up  the  remaining  thickness  of  the  coal- 
measures,  in  some  instances  120  feet  or  more.  Prof. 
Hayden  believes  this  deposit  to  be  the  western  margin  of 
the  great  coal-basin  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  thinks 
that  the  coal  is  so  much  thinned  out  by  pressure  from 
above  that  it  will  not  prove  profitable  to  mine  it  largely  in 
this  State.  W.  of  these  coal-measures  is  a  narrow  belt  of 
Permian  rocks,  and  to  this  suooeed  the  Cretaceous  deposits, 
having  a  breadth  of  70  or  80  miles.  W.  of  this  the  whole 
surface-rocks  and  soil  of  the  State  belong  to  the  Tertiary 
period.  In  the  S.  W.  portion  of  the  State  the  Tertiary 
formation  has  large  deposits  of  lignite  of  excellent  quality. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  consists  mostly  of  coal 
from  the  upper  coal-measures,  and  not  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  furnish  more  than  a  local  supply ;  this  coal  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  region  along  the  Missouri 
River,  and  mostly  below  the  Platte  River;  the  lignite-beds 
in  the  Tertiary  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  State  will  probably 
prove  a  more  profitable  source  of  supply  of  ooal.  Lime, 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  marble  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, gypsum,  and  especially  salt,  are  the  other  principal 
minerals.  There  are  numerous  salt-basins  in  the  central 
and  western  parts  of  the  State.  The  most  extensive  is  in 
Lancaster  oo.,  in  a  district  of  12  by  25  miles  surrounding 
Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  springs  contain  29 
per  cent,  of  salt,  and  the  salt  is  manufactured  by  solar 
evaporation.  The  salt  is  said  to  be  the  purest  in  the 
world,  being  98^  per  cent,  of  pure  ohloriae  of  sodium. 
The  saYidstone  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Seneoa  or  Poto- 
mac sandstone,  is  very  soft  at  first,  but  hafdens  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  becomes  an  excellent  building  mate- 
rial. The  limestones  are  the  blue  Trenton  limestone,  a  fair 
building-stone,  and  a  gray  magnesian  limestone,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish  and  as  enduring  as  the  Italian 
marble. 

Soil  aad  Vegetation. — The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is 
well  watered,  and  the  soil  of  the  Missouri  bottsms  and  the 
whole  region  S.  of  the  Platte  and  G.  of  the  99th  meridian 
is  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould  from  two  to  ten  feet  deep, 
slightly  impregnated  with  lime,  entirely  free  from  stones 
and  gravel,  and  easily  ploughed  to  any  depth.  The  sub- 
soil is  mostly  yellow  clay,  but  is  not  impervious  to  water. 
The  wild  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  both  upon  the  bottom 
and  table  lands,  yielding  from  one  and  a  half  to  throe  tons 
of  hay  per  acre,  and  are  more  nutritious  and  better  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle  than  the  cultivated  grasses 
of  the  Eastern  States.    All  of  these,  however,  yield  large 


crops  of  hay.  The  soil  readily  withstands  the  extremes  of 
drought  and  rain,  the  crops  being  abundant  in  either  case. 
There  is  but  a  limited  supply  of  timber,  and  that  along 
the  water-courses ;  but  this  natural  lack  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
supply  from  the  planting  of  trees  in  very  large  quantities 
all  over  the  State.  The  western  portion  of  the  State  is  not 
well  watered.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  forks  of  the 
Platte  and  the  Niobrara,  and  a  few  small  affluents  of  each, 
there  is  a  lack  of  running  streams.  Western  Nebraska  at 
one  time  formed  a  portion  of  that  mythical  region,  the 
"Great  American  Desert."  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  even  in  the  most  sterile  portion  trees  will  grow,  and 
that  by  their  growth  they  attract  the  clouds,  the  rainfall 
increases,  and  this  region  becomes  exceedingly  fertile. 
Wherever  irrigation  has  been  tried,  these  lands,  efflorescent 
with  alkalies,  yield  astonishing  crops.  The  region  N.  of 
the  Niobrara  and  along  its  banks  is  a  country  of  sand- 
dunes,  sandhills,  or  heaps  of  fantastic  forms,  and  a  little 
farther  N.  is  succeeded  by  the  "  Bad  Lands,"  those  extra- 
ordinary masses  of  clay  which  by  erosion  or  denudation 
have  taken  the  forms  of  castles,  towers,  city  walls,  etc..  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  of  an  in- 
finite variety  of  fossil  mammals  and  reptiles.  This  por- 
tion of  the  State  is  barren  and  worthless  for  cultivation. 
N.  of  the  Platte  and  W.  of  the  99th  meridian  the  river- 
bottoms  are  the  only  arable  portions  of  land,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  irrigation  will  greatly  benefit  this 
region,  though  some  of  it  may  answer  for  grating. 

Zoology. — The  wild  animals  of  the  Plains  are  all  found 
here.  The  buffalo  still  roams  over  the  western  prairies  of 
the  State,  though  in  diminishing  herds;  the  gnzzly  bear, 
black  and  brown  bears,  the  bighorn  or  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  antelopes,  deer,  elk,  panthers,  wolves,  otters,  lynxes, 
coyotes,  and  the  army  of  rodents,  as  well  as  the  mink, 
raccoon,  opossum,  skunk,  muskrat,  and  beaver,  famish 
abundant  supplies  of  peltry  to  the  hunter  and  trapper. 
Reptiles  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  more  densely  wooded 
countries,  but  there  are  two  species  of  venomous  serpents 
and  a  considerable  number  of  narmlcss  ones.  Toads,  frogs, 
and  lizards  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  State.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  game  birds,  including  wild-turkeys  and 
several  species  of  grouse,  and  all  the  birds  of  prey,  singers, 
and  birds  of  fine  plumage  pertaining  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  The  Missouri  and  most  of  its  tributaries 
have  a  fair  supply  of  fish,  and  some  attention  is  paid  to 
fish-breeding. 

Climate. — Nebraska  has  a  fine  climate.  The  gradually 
increasing  elevation  from  E.  to  W.  secures  excellent  drain- 
age, and  though  the  winds  which  sweep  across  its  prairies 
are  strong,  they  are  healthful.  The  climate  is  essentially 
a  dry  one,  though  the  rainfall  is  not  much  less  than  in  the 
East.  The  winters  are  not  so  rigorous  as  in  the  States  and 
Territories  farther  N.,  though  the  temperature  is  occa- 
sionally low.  The  summers  are  long  and  warm,  but  the 
prairie-breeies  greatly  modify  and  temper  the  extreme 
neat.  The  mean  temperature  during  the  winter  months 
ranges  from  22°  to  30";  that  of  the  spring,  from  47°  to 
49° ;  the  summer,  70°  to  74°  ;  and  the  autumn,  49°  to  51°. 
A  weather-record  of  seven  years  (1863-69)  at  Nebraska 
City  gives  the  mean  annual  rainfall  as  30.36  inches,  ef 
which  20.87  inches  fell  between  the  1st  of  April  and  1st  of 
October,  and  only  9.49  inches  between  October  1  and  April 
1.  The  following  table  gives  meteorological  data  in  regard 
to  five  places  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  these  do  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
climate  of  the  W.,  N.  W.,  and  S.  W.  portions  of  the  State, 
which  are  as  yet  too  new  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
observations  to  determine  aecurately  the  character  of  their 
climate  and  the  amount  of  rainfall: 
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AgricHltnral  Produet: — The  soil  of  Nebraska  ig  admira- 
bly adapted  to  withstand  dronght,  being,  except  in  the 
N.  W.  and  S.  W.  portions,  a  deep  rich  loam  underlaid  by  a 
porous  clayey  subsoil,  which  absorbs  moisture  and  retains  it 
sufficiently  to  nourish  the  roots  of  plants  in  time  of  drought, 
while  in  the  prolonged  rains  which  sometimes  visit  Eastern 
Nebraska  this  subsoil  absorbs  the  surplus  waters  and  frees 
the  loam  from  an  excess  of  moisture.  In  1874  the  county 
clerks  reported  11,000,579.50  acres  of  land  under  oultira- 
tion,  almost  one- fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  State  aside 
from  the  town-lots.  They  reported  this  land  for  asBess- 
ment  at  probably  about  35  per  cent,  of  its  real  value, 
making  the  assessed  value  $43,001,800,  and  assessing  the 
town-lots  at  $9,941,809.  We  have  no  statistics  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  later  than  those  of  1873  and  1874,  and  these 
are  the  estimates  of  the  agricultural  bureau,  which  are  in 
most  instances  below  the  official  returns.  These  estimates 
wore  as  follows:  Indian  com,  in  1873,  7,000,000  bushels, 
an  average  yield  of  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  valued  at 
$1,900,000;  in  1874,  for  reasons  presently  to  be  noticed, 
only  3,500,000  bushels,  but  valued  at  $2,555,000 ;  wheat,  in 
1873,  3,584,000  bushels  ^15.5  bushels  to  the  acre,  val- 
ued at  $2,688,000;  in  1874,  3,619,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$2,171,400;  rye,  in  1873,  30,000  bushels,  worth  $15,900; 
in  1874,  32,000  bushels,  valued  at  $23,680;  oats,  in  1873, 
2,400,000  bushels  ~  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  $624,000; 


I  in  1874,  1,944,000  bushels,  valued  at  $972,600;  barley, 
'  in  1873,  355,000  bushels  =  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth 
I  $291,100:  in  1874,  the  same  amount,  but  valued  at  $305,300; 
buckwheat,  in  1873,  2600  bushels,  worth  $1742;  potatoes, 
in  1873,  383,000  bushels  =^28  bushels  to  the  acre  (a  very 
small  yield),  worth  $375,340;  in  1874,  275,000  bushels ^33 
bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  $283,250 ;  hay,  in  1873, 198,400 
tons  =  1.40  tons  to  the  acre,  worth  ^92,800;  in  1874, 
180,500  tons,  worth  $855,570.  The  total  value  of  these 
eight  crops  in  1873  was  estimated  at  $6,848,882,  in  1874 
at  $7,166,200,  and  the  value  of  other  crops  not  enumerated 
was  certainly  as  much  more.  The  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
ductions, according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  $8,604,724, 
The  years  1873  and  1874  had  been  years  of  serious  disaster 
to  the  crops  in  the  State,  the  first  being  a  year  of  intense 
drought,  with  a  partial  visitation  of  the  grasshoppers  or 
locusts,  and  the  second  marked  by  locust  devastation,  es- 
pecially of  the  com  crop  in  the  western  and  central  coun- 
ties, reducing  that  crop  to  one-third  of  its  usual  amount. 
But  the  crop  of  1875  is  represented  as  a  most  bountiful 
one.  The  live-stock  report  from  the  clerks  of  the  counties 
for  the  year  1874  is  not  quite  complete,  but  gives  87,449 
horses,  valued  at  $3,906,778;  7615  mules,  valued  at 
$417,911 ;  229,489  neat  cattle,  valued  at  $2,973,221 ;  30,329 
sheep  (15  counties  not  reporting),  valued  at  $42,557 ;  and 
233,652  swine  (5  counties  not  reporting),  valued  at  $367,577. 
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18S5 
1860 
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4,494 
28,841 
122,998* 
23O,007t 

8,061 
16,760 
70,42S 

1,433 
12,081 
S2,S68 

28,696 
122,117 

82 
789 

68* 
6,416* 

22,490 
92,24S 

6,8S1 
80,748 

0.88 
1.63 

SUM 

634 
4,861 

8,671 
41,825 
72,901 

9,023 
38,677 

9,907 
89,080 

36,169 

ManHfacturing  Indutlry. — ^As  yet,  manufacturing  in  the 
State  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  an  infancy  full  of  promise. 
In  1870  there  were  670  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  2665  operatives  and  $2,169,963  capital,  using 
$2,902,074  of  raw  material,  and  producing  annually  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $5,738,512.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
were  flour  and  meal,  carpentry  and  building,  boots  and 
shoes,  distilled  and  malt  liquors.  These  amounts  have 
been  greatly  increased  within  the  past  five  years.  There 
are  now  extensive  qarworks,  foundries,  gasworks,  flooring- 


mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  pork-packing  establishments, 
carriage,  wagon,  and  agricultural  implement  factories,  soap- 
works,  broom-faotories,  and  large  smelting-works  which  in 
1874  separated  and  refined  7000  tons  of  base  bullion  and 
smelted  2000  tons  of  ore,  producing  $1,350,000  worth  of  ' 
gold  and  silver,  and  6500  tons  of  lead,  valued  at  $800,000. 
The  value  of  manufactured  products  in  1875  was  not  less 
than  $15,500,000. 

Ghvrchea. — The   following  table  presents  the   difi'erent 
denominations,  and  their  statistics  for  1870  and  1874 : 
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All  denominations 

BaptlsU _ 

Christians  or  Disciples 

Congregattonalists 

Protestant  Episcopalians... 
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16 
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10 
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10 

7 
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38,500 
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15 

12 
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26 

20 

25 
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57,000 

6 

3 
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10 

7 

6 
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14 

7 
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30 
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7 
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43,000 

SO 

36 
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118,400 

94 

50 
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8.693 
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48,300 
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88,500 

17 

11 
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3 
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16 
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3 

, 

1 

1 

2 

There  was  also  in  1870,  1  Mormon  congregation,  with  1 
house  of  worship,  200  sittings,  and  congregational  property 
valued  at  $1200. 

Rnilrotid: — On  Jan.  1,  1875,  there  were  1107.69  miles 
of  completed  railroads  in  the  State — the  Union  Pacific, 
459.90  miles  ;  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska, 
190.75;  Atchison  and  Nebraska,  110.78;  St.  Joseph  and 
Denver,  88.50 ;  Midland  Pacifio,  83 ;  Omaha  and  South- 
western, 47.05 ;  Fremont  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley, 
50.75 ;  Omaha  and  North-western,  40 ;  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific,  26.90;  Brownville  and  Fort  Kearney,  10.  The 
assessed  value  of  these  roads  in  1874  was  $11,183,114. 
The  sidings  and  branches  made  the  whole  number  of  miles 
operated  at  that  date  1396.25  miles,  and  the  cost  of  roads 
and  equipment,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  companies, 
was  $53,727,833.  The  Union  Pacifio  traverses  the  entire 
State  from  E.  to  W. 

TcJejrro/)**.— There  were  in  the  State  Jan.  1,  1875,  863.18 
miles  of  telegraph,  of  which  737.18  belonged  to  the 
Western  Union  and  126  miles  to  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany. 

Finaneet. — The  total  debt  of  the  State  Dec.  1, 1874,  was 


*To  these  are  to  be  added  6.'!29  Indians  sustaining  tribal  re- 
latinnK,  included  iu  the  column  of  "  Indians." 
f  Tribal  Indians  not  enumerated  Id  1860. 
I  Exclusive  of  tribal  Indians. 


$352,400,  of  which  $342,957.34  was  a  permanent  debt  to 
the  State  permanent  school  fund,  on  which  interest  was 
paid  semi-annually.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  be- 
ing biennial,  the  reports  are  made  up  in  periods  of  two 
years.  The  receipts  of  the  two  years  ending  Deo.  1, 
1874,  including  balance  previously  on  hand,  wore 
$1 ,667,695.69,  and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period, 
$1,433,152.28.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1874 
was  $81,218,813.42,  from  which,  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
$464,769.25  was  deducted,  being  the  amount  of  exemption 
for  the  planting  of  4647.6925  acres  with  trees  during  the 
year.  In  his  message  of  Jan.  1,  1875,  the  outgoing  gov- 
ernor, R.  W.  Furnas,  declares  that  there  is  not  less  than 
$300,000,000  worth  of  property  in  the  Sute  which  should 
be  made  to  yield  revenue.  The  assessment  seems  to  be  laid 
at  from  3!!}  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  real  value,  and  there  are 
large  exemptions  and  evasions  of  taxation,  especially  of 
railroad  property  and  lands. 

Commerct. — Nebraska  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce. 
Her  internal  commerce,  except  that  portion  shipped  on  the 
Missouri,  passes  over  the  railroads  of  the  State ;  its  amount 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained. 

Bank: — On  Nov.  1,  1874,  there  were  10  national  banks 
in  operation  in  the  State,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,025,000,  $1,060,000  bonds  on  deposit,  and  $895,000  of 
circulation  outstanding ;  7  State  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
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oapitat  of  $575,000 ;  1  isTiDgs  bank ;  and  22  private  baok- 
ing-hoaaes. 

Innranee. — ^Thera  are  no  fire  or  life  inanranceoompaiiies 
incorporated  in  Nebraska,  but  37  flre  and  22  life  inauranoo 
eompanies  from  other  Statea  and  oountrie*  were  authoriied 
to  do  buainesa  there  in  1874, 

BdueatioH. — The  State  auperintendent  of  aohoola  givea 
in  the  sammary  of  bia  report  for  1874  the  following  itema 
to  the  oloae  of  1374 :  Xumber  of  aohool  diatriota,  2215 ; 
number  of  children  of  achool  age  (S-21),  72,991 ;  number 
of  ohildren  attending  aohool,  47,718.  Total  number  of 
teachera,  2735,  of  whom  1252  were  malea  and  1483  females ; 
total  amount  paid  to  teaohera  as  aalary  or  wages,  $342,806.26, 
of  which  $171,776.86  waa  paid  to  male  and  $171,029.40  to 
female  teachera ;  average  monthly  wagea  of  male  teachers, 
$37.98 ;  of  female  teachers,  $32.12.  Whole  number  of 
iebool-bonaes,  1516,  of  which  1345  were  atone,  briok,  or 
frame,  and  171  log,  sod,  or  dug-outs.  The  value  of  sohool- 
houaes  and  aites  waa  $1,546,480.73.  The  total  receipts  for 
school  purposes  from  all  aourcea  were  $988,740.20,  and  the 
total  expenditurea,  $1,004,957.03.  The  school  fund,  includ- 
ing notes  properly  aeoured  for  school-landa,  waa  in  Nov., 
1874,  $1,390,240.44.  Not  all  of  this  as  yet  yields  an  in- 
come, but  the  greater  part  is  inveated  at  10  per  oent.  in- 
terest. The  number  or  private  schools  is  30,  and  of  pupils 
in  private  schools  863.  There  are  graded  acbools  in  twelve 
towns,  and  high  achoola  in  alL  Omaha  and  Lincoln  have 
city  achool-aystems  of  their  own.  Teaohera  are  trained  in 
teachers'  inatitutea,  of  which  20  were  held  in  1874,  4  of 
which  were  normal  inatitutea,  which  were  continued  for 
two  weeks  or  more.  A  more  extended  training  is  given  in 
the  very  saccessfol  State  Normal  School  at  Peru,  which  had 
10  inatmctors  and  87  students  in  the  normal  and  144  in 
the  preparatory  department.  Ita  expenditures  are  about 
$12,230  per  annum. 

Higher  Education. — The  State  University  at  Lincoln, 
which  includes  also  the  State  Agricultural  College,  organ- 
ised in  1871,  ia  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  had  in  1874 
a  faoalty  of  8  professors  and  114  students,  of  whom  53  were 
in  the  oollegiate  course,  55  in  the  Latin  school,  and  6  in 
the  agricultural  college.  The  value  of  its  buildings  and 
grounds  waa  $175,000.  It  haa  an  income  from  special 
Funds  and  State  appropriation  of  about  $27,500,  a  library 
of  over  1200  vols.,  and  cabinets,  muaeums,  and  herbaria 
of  great  value.  An  experimental  farm  of  320  acres  in  fine 
culture  is  attached  to  the  agricultural  college.  There  are 
also  2  collages  under  denominational  control — vis.  Ne- 
braska College  at  Nebraska  City,  organised  in  1865  and 
chartered  in  1868,  under  the  control  of  the  Proteatant 
Epiaoopal  Church:  it  had  in  1874,  10  profeasors  and  92 
students,  of  whom  88  were  in  the  preparatory  and  4  in  the 
oollegiate  course ;  the  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  etc.  waa 
$23,000,  and  it  received  $8000  from  tuition  fees.  Its 
libraries  contained  1700  volumes.  Doane  College  at  Crete, 
organised  in  1873,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Congrega- 
tionallsta  :  it  had  in  1874,  3  professors  and  53  students,  of 
whom  45  were  in  the  preparatory  and  8  in  the  collegiate 
oourae ;  its  buildings,  grounds,  etc.  were  valued  at  $50,000, 
and  it  had  $20,000  of  productive  funds ;  its  receipts  from 
all  sources  were  $2500,  and  it  bad  a  library  of  200  volumes. 
This  college  receives  students  of  both  sexes.  The  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  at  Omaha,  organised  in  1869,  ia  a  State 
inatitntion.  It  had  in  1874,  4  teachers  and  39  pupils ;  the 
current  expenditure  ia  about  $15,000  per  annum. 

Charitable  Jnttitutiom, — The  Nebraaka  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Lincoln  was  organised  in  1871.  It  haa  a  ataff 
of  4  resident  officere,  and  had  under  treatment,  in  1874,  75 
patients,  of  whom  18  were  discharged  or  died  during  the 
year,  12  being  discharged  cured,  6  improved,  1  eloped,  and 
4  died.    Its  current  expenses  are  about  $30,000  per  annum. 

Priaont  and  Penittnliariet. — The  Nebraska  State  prison 
at  Lincoln,  though  its  buildings  are  not  yet  complete,  is 
well  managed,  ita  warden  being  a  very  capable  and  intel- 
ligent man  who  has  made  prison  management  a  study,  and 
Is  desirous  of  making  the  prison  reformatory  aa  well  as 

Senal  j  the  inspectors  are  zealously  co-operating  with  him. 
[umber  of  prisoners  Dec.  1,  1874,  54,  of  whom  36  were 
under  contract.  The  whole  number  which  had  been  re- 
ceived or  were  previoualy  in  the  prison  for  the  two  years 
ending  Doc.  1,  1874,  waa  91 ;  of  those,  22  had  been  dis- 
charged by  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  9  pardoned,  4 
released  on  commutation  of  sentence,  1  died,  and  1  was  re- 
turned for  a  new  trial.  Of  those  remaining,  53  were  malea 
and  1  female;  46  were  whites,  4  Indians,  and  3  negroea. 
Expensea  for  maintenance,  salaries,  etc.,  about  $27,000 
per  annum,  of  which  about  $5075  is  income  from  labor  of 
prisoners. 

Newtpaperi. — In  1870  there  were  42  newspapers  in  Ne- 
braska, having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  31,600,  and  ia- 
sning  annually  3,388,500  copies.  In  1875  the  number  of 
papers  and  periodicals  had  increased  to  77,  of  which  10 


were  dailies,  62  weeklies,  1  semi-monthly,  and  4  montbliea ; 
3  (all  monthlies)  of  the  number  were  educational,  4  were 
agricultural,  4  devoted  to  nationalities,  and  the  remainder 
were  either  political  or  literary  and  miscellaneous.  The 
circulation  had  largely  increased,  but  we  have  not  exact 
atatislica  of  it.  The  dailiea  had  increaaed  from  7  to  10, 
the  weeklies  from  30  to  62. 

Couutia. — In  1875  there  were  63  organized  and  7  nnor- 
ganised  counties  in  the  State,  whose  population  and  val- 
uation are  aa  followa : 
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Principal  Tonmt. — Lincoln,  the  capital,  had  in  1870  but 
2441  inhabitants,  but  haa  ainee  grown  rapidly;  Omaha, the 
largest  city  in  the  State,  had  16,083  inhabitants  in  1870, 
and  now  claims  25,000 ;  the  only  other  considerable  towns 
in  1870  were  Nebraska  City,  6050  inhabitants ;  Plattamouth, 
1944;  Brownville,  1305;  Fremont,  1195.  Kearney,  Crete, 
Rulo,  Beatrice,  Teoumaeh,  Tekamah,  Weat  Poin^  Falla 
City,  and  Grand  laUnd  are  growing  towna. 

Conatitution,  Government,  Court*,  etc. — A  constitutional  eon- 
vention  waa  held  in  1 875,  by  which  a  new  constitution  for  the 
State  was  prepared,  and  the  same  adopted  by  the  people  in 
No  v.,  1875.  This  constitution  provides  that  every  male  per- 
aon  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara  and  upwarda,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  or  of  foreign  birth  who  boa  declared 
bis  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  thirty  days  previous  to 
an  election,  and  every  elector  in  the  actual  military  service 
of  the  U.  S.  or  of  the  State  who  is  not  in  the  regular  army, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  aix  months,  and  in  the 
county,  precinct,  or  ward  for  such  period  as  is  prescribed 
by  law,  shall  be  an  elector,  with  the  following  exceptions : 
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all  penone  who  are  won  eompot  wuHtit,  all  who  have  been 
ooDTioted  of  treason  or  felonj  nnder  the  lawa  of  the  State 
or  the  U.  S.,  unless  restored  to  oiril  rights,  and  all  soldiers, 
seamen,  or  marines  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  U.  S.  who 
may  be  on  duty  in  this  State.  The  exeeatiTe  department 
of  the  State  consists  of  a  goTenior,  lieatenant-govemor, 
woretary  of  state,  auditor  of  publie  acoonnts,  treasnrer, 
superintendent  of  publia  instruction,  and  commissioner  of 
pobliQ  lands  and  buildings,  who  are  to  be  elected  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  the  even 
years,  and  to  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the  first  Thurs- 
day after  the  first  Tuesday  in  January  next  succeeding 
their  election.  The  legislature  has  the  usual  two  houses, 
and  until  1880  will  consist  of  only  30  senators  and  84  rep- 
resentatives, but  the  number  is  not  to  bo  increased  beyond 
33  senators  and  100  representatives.  They  are  elected  for 
two  years.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  oourt  of  three  judges,  elected  for  six  years;  six 
district  courts,  with  one  judge  for  each,  elected  for  four 
years  ;  county  courts,  each  presided  over  by  a  single  judge, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years.  The  supreme  court 
has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  relating  to  tne  revenue, 
eiril  cases  to  which  the  State  shall  be  a  party,  mandamus, 
quo  warranto,  habeas  corpus,  and  appellate  jurisdiction, 
as  provided  by  law.  The  district  courts  have  both  chan- 
cery and  common-law  jurisdiction,  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  county  courts.  Justices  of  tne  peace  and  po- 
lice magistrates  are  appointed  to  try  minor  oases.  The 
State  is  entitled  nnder  the  apportionment  of  1872  to  but 
one  Representative  in  Congress. 

Hittory. — Nebraska  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  France  in  1803.  It  was  traversed 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804—05,  and  they  are  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  white  explorers  who  had  passed  through 
tt  from  E.  to  W.  In  1812  it  formed  a  part  of  Missouri 
Territory,  and  being  ocoupied  by  strong  and  warlike  In- 
dian tribes,  it  was  not  regarded  as  desirable  for  emigrants 
for  many  years.  In  1844,  Senator  Douglas  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nebraska  Territory,  includ- 
ing Kansas,  Dakota,  and  portions  of  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming,  and  the  following  year  an  amended  bill  on  the  same 
■object;  but  nothing  was  done  in  regard  to  iL     In  1848 


he  introduced  another  bill,  which  was  reported  the  follow- 
ing April,  and  recommitted  in  December,  but  not  acted 
upon.  In  18S3-64  the  subject  assumed  a  new  interest,  and 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  introdnoed,  which  in  effect 
repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  permitted  the  in- 
habitants to  decide  whether  slavery  should  be  admitted 
into  their  respective  Territories.  This  doctrine,  known  as 
"  squatter  sovereignty,"  exerted  an  untoward  influence  on 
Kansas,  inducing  much  disturbance  there,  but  had  no  eCfect 
in  Nebraska,  which  was  organised  as  a  Territory  in  1854, 
and  included  part  of  Dakota,  Montana,  most  of  Wyoming, 
and  the  N.  E.  portion  of  Colorado.  This  region  was  given 
up  to  be  free  territory  by  common  consent.  In  1861  and 
1863  the  extent  of  Nebraska  Territory  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  setting  off  of  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  Montana  Territories.  Its  population  increased  very 
slowly  at  first,  as  it  had  little  or  no  gold  or  silver;  but  as 
the  Pacific  R.  R.,  which  had  its  eastern  terminus  at  Omaha, 
stretched  westward,  it  began  to  fill  up,  and  its  great  ad- 
vantages for  agricultural  purposes,  its  rich  soil,  and  genial 
climate  attracted  great  numbers  of  immigrants.  Its  prin- 
cipal growth  has  been  from  1867  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  had  at  the  close  of  1875  not  less 
than  300,000  inhabitants.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  Feb.,  1867,  and  lived  under  the  constitution  then 
adopted  until  the  close  of  1875,  when  a  new  constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  people,  to  take  efiect  in  1876.  There 
are  several  Indian  reservations  in  the  State,  occupied  by 
the  Otoes,  Arapahoes,  Pawnees,  and  Omahas,  but  none  of 
the  more  powerful  tribes.  The  State  is  a  very  desirable 
one  for  agricultural  emigrants  from  its  climate,  soil,  water, 
the  moderate  price  of  its  lands,  and  its  accessibility  to 
good  markets. 

Oovemort  of  (i«  Territory  and  Stale. 

Tbritefy. 

Francis  Bart. „ I854-S4 

T.  a  Cuming  (acting).  1854-tH 

Mark  W.  IzanI 185IM8 

William  A.  Richardson.  1858-88 
J.  Sterling  Morton  (act- 
ing)  ™ 185S-S9 

Samuel  W.  Black 185»-61 


Alvln  Saunders.. 1861-66 

David  Butler 18(ie-«7 

Slalt, 

David  Butler 1867-71 

William  H.  James  (act- 
ing)   J871-7S 

Robert  W.  Furnas. 1878-78 

Silts  Garbet. ISTS- 


Praidential  Election;  Electoral  and  Popular  Vote. 


ClML 


Candidate!  who  reoeind  tile 
•leetorml  rote. 


1868  I  I'l/saes  S.  Grant  P.. 1 

ISchuyliT  Colfax  V.-P / 

1872    riyasesS.  (;rantP...._. 
|HenryWilaonV.-P. 


I  i  I  Popntor 


::::::}  I 


9,729  ! 

I 

18,245  . 


OppoBtUea  nendldeKie. 


Popobr 

TOW. 


Horatio  Seymour  P 

Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr., V.-P. 

Horace  Greeley  P.. 

Ben|.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P._ 


8,489 
7,708 


Xiaorlty  or  tbtrd-partj 
candidate*. 


Charles  O'Conor  P.. 


Poptilar 
nto. 


No  re- 
port. 


(For  much  valuable  statistical  and  other  information  re- 

Sieoting  Nebraska  the  writer  is  under  obligations  to  Uis 
xcellency  Hon.  Silas  Oarber,  governor  of  the  State.) 

L.  P.  BnOCKETT. 

Nebraslca,  tp.  of  Livingston  eo.,  III.    Pop.  1162. 

Nebraska,  tp.  of  Page  co.,  la.    Pop.  620. 

Xebraska  City,  city  of  McWilliaras  tp.,  cap.  of 
Otoe  CO.,  Neb.,  £.  terminus  of  the  Midland  Pacific  R.  R., 
•n  the  Misxonri  River,  35  miles  S.  of  Omaha  and  45  miles 
B.  of  Lincoln,  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  productive  farming  country,  has  13  churches,  4 
weekly  newspapers,  3  banks,  4  large  public  schools,  a  Cath- 
olic convent,  a  public  library,  good  public  buildings,  an 
opera-house,  city  gasworks,  several  flouring-mills  and 
manufactories,  and  a  large  and  increasing  trade.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Nebraska  College,  an  Episcopal  institution 
founded  in  1865,  whieh  has  (1876)  10  pro^ssore  and  in- 
structors and  about  100  students.  The  Kansas  City  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluff's  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
K.  Ks.  form  a  junction  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.     Pop.  in  1860,  1922;  in  1870,  6050. 

Nebnchadnez'zar  [in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  texts 
NnbH-kudHri-iuturf "  Nebo  protects  the  crown  *'],  the  great- 
est of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  son  and  successor  of  Nabopo- 
lassar.  the  founder  of  the  empire ;  was  of  marriageable  age 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  revolt  against  Asuyria  (b.  c.  625), 
at  which  time  Amuhia,  daughter  of  the  Median  king,  was 
betrothed  to  him ;  is  supposed  to  have  command^  the 
Babylonian  auxiliaries  in  Cyaxares's  war  against  Lydia, 
and  to  hare  brought  the  hostilities  to  a  close  by  his  medi- 
ation on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  eclipf<e  foretold  by 
Tbales,  B.  c.  610  ;  regained  Carehemisb  on  the  Euphrates 
from  the  Egyptian  king  605 ;  subjugated  Pyria  and  Pales- 
tine, carrying  the  principal  Jews  into  captivity  in  the  same 
year;  succeeded  to  the  throne  604;  besieged  Tyre  598; 
completed  the  reduction  of  Jndsea  586 ;  destroyed  Tyre 
after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  585 ;  invaded  and  ravaged 
Egypt  some  years  later;  rebuilt  in  a  splendid  manner  all 


the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia;  constructed  vast  temples, 
aqueducts,  and  palaces,  of  which  the  ruins  still  testily  to 
his  grandeur.  D.  about  561.  (See  Rawlinson'a /'ire  ffrent 
Uonarehiee,  and  for  his  relation  to  biblical  history  see  the 
book  of  Daniel.) 

Neb'nlte,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  celestial  objects 
charactcriied  by  a  certain  cloudy  aspect  resembling  the 
light  of  the  Milky  Way  or  the  Magellanic  clouds,  or  in 
numerous  cases  the  diffused  light  of  a  comet's  tail.  Many 
bodies  having  this  nebulous  appearance  can  by  means  of 
powerful  telescopes  be  shown  to  be  merely  clusters  of  ap- 
parently faint  stars,  whose  light,  commingling  together, 
gives  in  the  feebler  telescopes  a  hasy  or  nebulous  appear- 
ance, nor  does  there  appear  at  present  any  impropriety 
in  treating  of  clusters  and  nebula)  under  one  general  name 
— nebulss.  The  nebulss  are  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
stars  by  their  apparent  diameter,  since  the  latter  bodies 
appear,  even  under  the  most  powerful  magnifying  powers, 
without  sensible  magnitude.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinguished  from  the  planetary  and  cometary  disks,  not 
only  by  their  peculiar  lustre,  but  by  their  immobility,  since, 
as  yet,  a  proper  motion  has  not  been  demonstrated  for  any 
nebula  except  the  trifid  {0.  C.  4355),  although  changes 
are  known  to  have  occurred  within  the  body  of  one  nebula 
and  perhaps  others.  (See  Holden  in  Silliman'a  An.  Jonr., 
1876,  May.)  On  account,  therefore,  of  tbeir  fixity  in  posi- 
tion, it  has  always  been  considered  that  the  nebulee  belong 
to  the  regions  of  space  very  far  removed  from  our  solar 
system.  Our  knowledge  of  these  celestial  bodies  has  been 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  aueeessful  construction  of 
large  telescopes,  and  is  therefore  almost  exclusively  the  re- 
sult of  the  labors  of  modem  astronomers,  beginning  with 
Sir  William  Herschel.  In  treating  of  the  nebulse  and  allied 
celestial  objects  we  shall  eonflne  ourselves  to  a  general  re- 
view of  the  principal  labors  of  astronomers  in  discovering 
and  describing  them,  and  shall  give  such  items  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  them  as  can  be  safely  gathered  from  the 
mass  of  generalizations,  hypotheses,  and  theories  that  have 
been  firamed  in  regard  to  theee  l)odJ€|(fjed  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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Tha  term  "cloudy  (tars"  is  first  foand  in  the  catalogue 
of  Ptolemy,  but  each  of  the  fire  objects  so  named  by  him 
is  now  known  to  be  a  coarse  cluster  of  stars,  easily  resolv- 
able into  its  elements  by  feeble  telescopes.  The  Arabian 
astronomer  Sufi  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  makes 
mention  of  the  Magellanic  clouds  and  of  the  Andromeda 
nebula.  The  first  recorded  telescopic  observation  of  a  true 
nebula  is  by  Simon  Marius,  who  in  1612  had  appropriately 
described  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  as  appearing  to 
the  naked  eye  like  the  flame  of  a  candle  seen  through  a 
semi-transparent  sheet  of  horn.  In  1656,  Huyghena  re- 
corded the  discovery  of  a  similar  nebulous  body  in  Orion, 
which  had  been  discovered  without  the  use  of  a  telescope 
by  Cysat  in  1619.  In  1714,  Ualley  gave  an  account  of  6 
nebulee.  In  1733,  Durham  contributed  to  the  Philo$ophical 
Trantacliont  a  list  of  22  nebulee,  16  of  which  had  been  ob- 
served by  Hevelius.  In  1T5S,  La  Caille  communicated  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  catalogue  of  42  nebulas  dis- 
covered by  him  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These  had 
been  found  by  La  Caille  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
of  fixed  stars.  The  important  memoir  of  Le  Gentil  was 
published  in  the  Mem.  Parit  Acad.,  17SSI ;  SchrSter's  obser- 
vations in  1779.  The  largest  general  collection  of  nebulas 
ftrevious  to  the  time  of  Sir  William  Herschel  was  that  pub- 
ished  by  Messier,  whose  first  catalogue  (published  in  1771) 
contained  45  nebulas  and  clusters;  while  his  second  and 
third  catalogues,  published  respectively  in  the  Conn,  dta 
Tempt  for  1783  and  1784,  contained  103.  Sir  William 
Herschel  (b.  1738,  d.  1822)  having  in  1781,  with  a  seven- 
foot  reflector  of  his  own  construction,  discovered  the  planet 
Uranus,  which  he  named  Qeorgium  Sidus,  after  his  patron, 
George  111.,  king  of  England,  received  from  the  latter  bath 
homestead  and  pension  and  other  needed  assistance,  and 
was  able  subsequently  to  construct  telescopes  of  twenty 
and  forty  feet  focal  length,  having  reflectors  of  from  twen- 
ty to  forty-eight  inches  diameter.  By  means  of  these  tele- 
scopes he  discovered  several  thousand  new  nebulas  and 
clusters,  the  places  of  which,  with  appropriate  descriptions, 
were  communicated  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  successive  memoirs — the  first  in  1786,  1000  new 
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The  Nebula  in  Orion  (ff.  P.  Bond). 


nebula)  and  clusters;  the  second  in  1789,  a  second  1000 
additional  nebulas  and  clusters;  and  the  third  in  1802,  a 
third  catalogue  of  600  of  these  bodies.  The  next  great 
work  by  way  of  observation  of  the  nebulas  is  due  to  Sir 
John  F.  W.  Herschel,  son  of  Sir  William  (b.  1792,  d.  1871), 
who  in  1825  to  1830,  with  a  twenty-foot  reSector,  revised  a 
portion  of  the  work  of  his  father  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, compiling  a  catalogue  of  2306  nebulte,  of  which 
500  were  new.  He  then  transported  his  telescope  and  other 
apparatus  in  1833  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  devoted 
the  years  1834  to  1838  inclusive  to  a  "telescopic  survey  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  heavens."  Of  the  seven  portions 
into  which  this  great  work  was  divided,  the  first,  on  the 
nebulas  of  the  southern  heavens,  contained  a  catalogue  of 
2049  nebulsB,  of  which  about  500  were  new.  Some  of  the 
nebulas  in  the  southern  hemisphere  observed  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  had  also  been  catalogued  by  Bunlop,  who  in 
1828  had  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  (full 
of  errors,  however)  of  629  nebulae  and  clusters  observed 
at  Paramatta. 

Equally  brilliant  have  been  the  labors  of  William  Par- 


sons, earl  of  Rosse  (b.  1800,  d.  1867),  who  applied  reflect- 
ing telescopes  of  three  and  six  feet  diameter  and  thirty 
and  fifty -three  feet  focal  length  to  the  study  of  the  nebalm, 
and  whose  labors  have  been  directed  rather  to  the  minute 
study  of  interesting  objects  than  to  the  discovery  of  new 
ones.  Besides  several  earlier  smaller  papers,  he  communi- 
cated in  the  Philotophical  Tramactiom  for  1844  and  1850 
the  results  of  his  examinations  of  several  of  the  nebula 
observed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  in  this  paper,  among 
other  interesting  phenomena,  announced  the  existence  of 
spiral  nebulee.  Further  observations  were  published  by 
him  in  1860  and  1861.  The  astronomical  labors  of  the  earl 
of  Rosse  have  been  worthily  continued  by  his  eldest  son, 
the  present  earl.  Equally  effective  have  been  the  labors 
of  Lassell,  who  by  the  establishment  of  a  magnificent  re- 
flector of  four  feet  aperture  at  Malta  contributed  great- 
ly to  this  branch  of  astronomy.  The  Memoir*  of  tke 
Royal  Attronomical  Society/,  vols,  xxiii.,  xxxvi.,  contain 
his  work  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  his  assistant 
Mr.  Marth,  who  discovered  about  600  new  nebulas.  The 
great  reflectors  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  at  Paris  and 
Toulouse,  France,  are  also  devoted  to  the  nebulae. 

While  the  British  observers  of  nebulae  have  preferred  the 
use  of  large  reflectors,  those  of  other  nations  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  them ;  the  only  important  observations  made 
by  others  in  which  reflectors  have  been  used,  at  least 
so  far  as  yet  published,  are  contained  in  the  memoir  of 
E.  P.  Mason  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  printed  in  the  7th 
volume  of  the  Tramaetioiu  of  th*  American  Philotopkieal 
Society. 

Extensive  works  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  nnder- 
taken  by  continental  and  American  astronomers  with  re- 
fracting telesoopes.  The  interest  in  these  subjects  is  more 
especially  shown  by  the  accurate  observations  of  SohSnfeld 
at  Mannheim  (1857  and  1875),  D' Arrest  at  Leipsic  (1855- 
61),  and  subsequently  at  Copenhagen  (1861-75),  Vogal  at 
Leipsic  ( 1867  and  1876),  Auwers  at  Kcjnigsberg  (1862),  Lan- 
gier  at  Paris  (1853),  and  Schulti  at  Upsala  (1874).  All  of 
these  have  extended  their  observations  to  the  most  exact 
determination  of  the  positions  of  a  greater  or  lesa  number 
of  nebulae,  in  hopes  thereby  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
movements  of  these  bodies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fixed  stars.  Besides  the 
discovery  of  new  nebulae,  admirable 
monographs  of  special  nebulae  hare 
been  published  by  G.  P.  and  W.  C. 
Bond  at  Harvard  College,  Otto  Struve 
at  Pulkova,  Liapounoff  at  Kazan,  Ma- 
son at  New  Haven,  and  Holden  at 
Washington,  as  well  as  Sir  John  Her- 
schel, Lord  Rosse,  La9»ell,  Abbott,  and 
others  before  mentioned. 

The  most  comprehensive  list  of  neb- 
ulae and  clusters  that  has  as  yet  been 
published  is  the  General  Catalogue  of 
Sir  John  Herschel  in  the  Philotopkieal 
Trantactiont  of  1864,  in  which  work 
he  has  combined  in  one  catalogue  all 
the  observed  positions  of  nebulae  ac- 
cessible to  him  in  1863,  to  the  number 
of  5079,  which  by  a  comprehensive 
system  of  references  and  synonyms 
enables  one  to  recognize  by  whom  a 
given  nebula  was  first  observed,  and 
what  is  its  general  appearance.  Since 
the  publication  of  this  catalogue  the 
following,  among  others,  have  appear- 
ed ;  D'Arrest,  Sidenim  Nebulotorum 
(Copenhagen,  1867):  Schulti's  Micro- 
metrical  Obtervntiont  of  SOO  NrbnlK(\Jp>»\a,  1874) ;  Vogol, 
Beobachtungen  (Leipsic,  1867  and  1876),  and  others  by  Ste- 
phan  of  Marseilles,  Borelly.  To  the  preceding  list  of  those 
who  have  detected  or  have  carefully  observed  the  positions 
of  nebulm  should  be  added,  especially  now,  the  name  of 
Huggins,  who  by  applying  (in  1864)  spectrum  analysis  to 
theijc  bodies  opened  a  new  field  of  investigation  :  some  re- 
sults of  the  labors  of  lluggins,  D'Arrest,  Socohi,  Brodiohin, 
and  others  in  this  field  will  be  mentioned  in  the  following 
portion  of  this  article.  Rutherfurd  of  Now  York  sinoc  L8tiU 
has  successfully  photographed  a  number  of  clusters  of  stars, 
and  thus  approached  the  more  difficult  problem  of  the 
nebulie. 

If  we  pass  now  from  a  chronological  statement  of  the 
works  of  astronomers  relative  to  the  discovery  of  nebnla;  to 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  some  portions  of  our  know- 
ledge of  these  bodies,  we  have  at  once  to  remark  that  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  in  great  part  a  statement  merely  of 
apparent  forms  and  superficial  features,  and  our  classifioa- 
tion  of  them  has  been  as  arbitrary  as  the  classiScationi 
which  the  earlier  naturalists  imposed  upon  the  animal 
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kingdom,  and  hu  been  at  times  as  much  affected  as 
thnse  b;  arbitrary  hypotheses  and  theories.  In  175i,  La 
Caille  sabdirided  the  nebulss  known  to  him  into  three 
distinct  classes,  which  may  be  described  as — first,  the  irre- 
solvable ;  second,  the  resolvable ;  and  third,  nebulous  stars. 
The  term  "  resolvablo "  is  applied  to  a  nebula  whose 
light  oan,  by  using  sufficiently  powerful  telescopes,  be 
seen  to  be  actually  resolved  into  a  moss  of  bright  points 
or  stars.  By  "  nebulous  star  "  is  understood  a  bright  star 
or  point  surronnded  by  base.  These  latter  objects  were 
supposed  by  La  Caille  to  be  accidental  associations  of 
neoults  and  stars,  the  latter  being  apparently  between  the 
observer  and  the  more  distant  nebulee. 

The  extensive  catalogues  of  Sir  William  Herschel  were  ac- 
companied by  systematic  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
nebulss  embraced  therein,  which  were  separated  by  him  into 
classes  and  species,  pretty  much  as  follows :  first,  clusters  of 
stars,  subdivided  into  globular  and  irregular  clusters ;  seo- 
ond,  resolvable  nebulse,  or  such  as  may  be  expected  to  be 
resolved  into  distinct  stars  by  some  increase  in  the  optical 
power  of  the  telescope ;  third,  nebulse  properly  so  called,  in 
which  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  stars ;  fourth,  plan- 
etary nebulss ;  flftn,  stellar  nebulss ;  and  sixth,  nebulous 
■tars.  In  this  classification  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  passage 
from  elosters  of  stars  to  nebnln  is  by  insensible  grskdations 
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from  one  to  the  other.  This  classification,  so  far  as  it  was 
based  upon  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel  and 
the  knowledge  available  fifty  years  ago,  was  one  of  con- 
venience raUier  than  one  based  upon  any  law  of  nature 
(except  so  far  as  we  adopt  Herscfael's  views  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  universe),  since  what  seems  a  nebula  or 
a  cluster  to  an  observer  on  the  earth  might  easily  become, 
inversely,  a  cluster  or  a  nebula  to  an  observer  on  some 
distant  star.  Herscbel's  classification  of  both  nobulie  and 
clusters  into  orders,  defined  by  their  actual  shapes,  is  one 
more  philosophical  and  equally  instructive.  Thus,  we 
have  first,  circular ;  second,  elliptic ;  third,  annular ;  fourth, 
long  or  ray-like;  fifth,  spiral;  and  sixth,  very  irregular 
ncbuls?. 

Again,  if  we  classify  them  according  to  the  number  of 
nuclei,  we  have  those  of  a  single  nucleus,  including  the 
nebulous  stars  or  planetary  nebulse ;  those  of  two  njjclei, 
including  many  elliptic  and  very  much  extended  nebulse; 
third,  a  few  tri-nuclear ;  fourth,  those  having  many  nuclei, 
including  in  the  latter  most  of  the  very  irregular  nebulse, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  great  nebula  in  Orion. 

Another  equally  suggestive  classification  has  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  light  over  the  apparent  disk  of  the  nebula; 
in  respect  to  this,  we  find,  first,  the  perfectly  uniform,  under 
which  we  include  in  strictness  only  a  few  mostly  so-called 
planetary  nebulse ;  second,  those  which  exhibit  a  decided 
increase  of  brightness  toward  the  centre,  in  which  class 
would  bo  enumerated  the  stellar  nebulss  and  the  nebulous 
•tars,  together  with  numerous  clusters  and  irrcgularnebulae ; 
third,  those  in  which  an  increase  of  brightness  takes  place 
as  we  proceed  from  the  centre  outward,  under  which  must 
l)e  included  the  annular  nebulse  and  some  of  the  more  com- 
plicated forms,  as,  for  instance,  the  double  annulus  in  Tou- 
cani. 
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If,  again,  we  study  the  relation  of  the  nebula)  to  the 
stars  about  them,  we  find  that  while  the  majority  of  these 
bodies  appear  to  be  indiscriminately  distributed  among 
the  stars  in  their  neighborhood,  there  is  yet  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  nebulse  are  located  in  regions  of 
comparatively  few  stars,  and  other  cases  in  which  the  re- 
verse takes  place,  the  nebulous  matter  being  apparently  at 
the  centre  of  a  region  in  which  the  stars  are  especially  nu- 
merous :  the  great  improbability  of  the  accidental  origin  of 
such  collocations  of  stars  and  nebulse  shows  that  these  bodies 
must  be  intimately  associated  together. 

Again,  within  an  irregular  nebula  it  is  found  with  equal 
frequency  either  that  on  the  one  hand  the  stars  in  the  midst 
of  the  nebulous  light  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  a  region  of 
little  or  no  nebulosity,  or  on  the  other  that  they  are  centres 
of  specially  bright  nebulosity — appearances  which,  though 
they  may  be  partially,  cannot  be  wholly,  due  to  the  effects 
of  contrast.  The  classification  of  nebulse  according  to 
their  apparent  brightness  and  according  to  their  apparent 
size  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  their 
actual  distribution  in  space,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance 
of  their  real  dimensions  and  nature ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  while  six  or  eight  of  the  brightest  are  barely  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  a  large  majority  (those  which  are 
designated  as  very  faint  nebulse)  are  difficult  objects  with 
powerful  telescopes.  Argelander  in  bis  Durchmiuitrung 
dn  nordlichen  Himmth  enumerates  only  64  nebulse  as  vis- 
ible in  a  telescope  of  three  inches  aperture  and  capable  of 
showing  stars  of  the. tenth  magnitude.  As  regards  their 
apparent  sise,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that  the  smallest  sub- 
tend angles  of  from  three  to  ten  seconds  in  their  respective 
dimensions,  while  the  larger  nebulse  extend  over  areas  of 
one  or  more  square  degrees;  in  certain  portions  of  the 
heavens  nebulous  streaks  seem  in  powerful  telescopes  to 
oonneot  together  those  nebulss  which  as  seen  in  smaller 
telescopes  appear  to  be  isolated.  Evidences  are  at  hand  of 
slight  variations  in  brightness,  size,  and  form  of  a  few 
nebulse.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  double  nebulse  sug- 
gests the  classification  of  these  objects  in  this  regard,  and 
we  find  in  the  Oeneral  Catalogue  of  Sir  John  Uersehel, 
above  mentioned,  out  of  5079  objects,  of  which  4050  are 
unresolved  or  true  nebulse,  22y  double  nebulse,  49  triple,  30 
quadruple,  and  11  more  or  less  complex  multiple  nebulse. 
D'Arrest  remarks  that  among  nebuln  the  doable  and  prob- 
ably binary  nebulse  occur  more  frequently  than  do  similar 
stellar  combinations  in  comparison  with  the  total  number 
of  fixed  stars. 

There  remains  an  important  class  of  observations  by 
means  of  which  we  may  be  led  to  another  system  of  classi- 
fication— viz.,  that  afforded  by  the  application  of  spectrum 
analysis  to  these  bodies.  This  difficult  branch  of  observa- 
tlonal  astronomy  we  owe  to  William  Huggins  of  London, 
who  in  Aug.,  1S64,  first  turned  his  delicate  spectroscope 
and  moderately  powerful  refracting  telescope  upon  tne 
planetary  nebulse.  Secchi,  D'Arrest,  and,  to  a  lets  extent, 
a  few  others,  but  especially  Bredichin  of  Moscow  and  the 
younger  (or  Lieutenant) 
Fig.  3.  John   Herschel,  have  also 

contributed  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  subject.  It 
is  apparent  from  the  ob- 
servations of  these  spec- 
troBcopifits  that  among  the 
nebulo!  we  find  some  whose 
spectra  have  the  charac- 
teristics belonging  to  the 
spectra  of  gases,  and  this 
almost  entirely  irrespective 
of  the  apparent  resolvabil- 
ity  or  stellar  nature  of  the 

nebulous  mass.    Other  ncb- 

The  Annular  Nebula  S7  M  Lyne  m1«  have  the  equally  oha- 
(Earl  qf  Eotte).  racteristic  spectra  peculiar 

to  glowing  solids.  In  a  third 
and  numerous  class  of  nebulse  we  place  all  those  whose  spec- 
tra combine  the  characteristics  of  both  the  preceding  olnsses. 
The  relative  motions  of  the  earth  and  some  nebula:  are  also 
indicated  by  Huggins's  later  observations. 

Our  study  of  the  nebulse  need  not,  however,  be  confined 
to  the  simple  consideration  of  the  merely  superficial  results 
of  observation,  but  our  knowledge  of  these  bodies  has  been 
considerably  advanced  by  the  more  careful  processes  ef 
reasoning.  Thus,  the  consideration  of  the  imperceptible 
gradation  that  exists  as  we  pass  from  tho  faintest,  most 
diffuse,  and  most  irregular,  ^y  insensible  gradations,  down 
to  the  well-defined,  brightest,  and  smallest  of  the  planetary 
nebulse,  led  Sir  William  Herschel  to  imagine,  most  nat- 
urally, that  the  fixed  stars,  our  sun,  and  the  planets  of  our 
solar  system  were  but  the  results  of  the  systematic  ope- 
rations of  evolution  by  means  of  which  inhabitable  worlds 
endowed  with  warmth,  light,  and  life  were  brought  forth 
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out  of  primitive  and  gaseous  matter ;  and,  howeTer  much  of 
liypothesis  may  be  inherent  in  >uch  a  system  as  this,  or  how- 
ever little  ground  there  may  have  l>een  far  belief  in  the 
nebular  hypothesis  as  first  advanced  by  Hersohel,  and  sub- 
sequently elaborated  by  Laplace,  there  would  seem  at  the 
present  day  to  be  no  reason  to  reject  all  of  its  propositions. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  of  the  methods  of  study  (ap- 
plied to  the  stars  and  nebulas  in  a  somewhat  fanciful  man- 
ner by  Swodenl)org,  Wright,  Kant,  Laml>ert,  Mitohel,  Bos- 
eovich,  and  others,  but  more  pbilosophically  by  Sir  William 
Herschel,  John  Herscbel,  Struve,  and  others )  consists  in  the 
analysis  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  nebulas  appear 
to  be  distributed  over  the  celestial  vault.  From  this  dis- 
tribution Herschel,  like  Lamlwrt,  Kant,  etc.,  attempted  to 
form  some  idea  as  to  their  actual  distribution  in  space,  and 
to  supplement  the  earlier  speculations  by  reliable  obser- 
vations and  rational  philosophy.  On  this  point  his  con- 
elnsions  seem  to  have  oeen  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  modified 
daring  his  own  lifetime,  and  at  present,  instead  of  defend- 
ing the  idea  held  by  him  originally,  that  certain  classes  of 
neoulse  are  external  to  the  stellar  ay  stem,  while  others  form 
part  thereof,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  more  proper  to 
conclude  that  throughout  infinite  space  both  stars  and 
elusters  and  gaseous  nebulae  are  intermingled  with  each 
other ;  not  necessarily  in  eq  uol  proportions,  nor  even  in- 
discriminately, but  yet  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  improper 
to  descrilM  the  universe,  as  is  frequently  done,  as  a  collec- 
tion  of  nebulae,  of  which  the  Milky  Way  is  one,  and  which 
are  themselves  composed  either  on  tjie  one  hand  of  gaseous 
matter,  or  on  the  other  hand  of  stars,  of  which  our  sun  is 
one.  The  fancy  which  makes  our  sun  revolve  about  some 
distant  star,  and  these  both  revolve,  with  all  the  members 
of  the  Hilky  Way,  around  some  common  centre,  while  the 
Milky  Way  as  a  whole  revolves  with  other  nebulas  around 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  poet- 
ical conception  tliat  finds  no  base  in  philosophy  and  no 
realisation  in  nature. 

The  main  features  of  the  apparent  distiibntion  of  the 
nebulas  were  made  known  by  the  Herachels.  The  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  is  at  present  made  comparatively  an 
easy  matter  by  the  publication  of  Sir  John  Hersohel's  gen- 
eral Catalogue  of  Xebulas;  and,  based  thereon,  the  present 
writer,  as  well  as  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  has  ventured  some 
speeulations.  (See  The  Uoiitklg  Noticet  o/tkt  Rogal  Attro- 
nomical  Society,  1867-75.  See  also  Prof.  Stephen  Alexan- 
der in  Gould's  Aetr,  Joum.,  vol.  ii.,  18i2.)  In  respect  to 
all  rooh  views,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  it  has  as  yet  bemi 
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given  to  no  one  to  do  more  than  to  suggest  hypotheses  and 
srf&pioions  concerning  the  organization  of  the  universe  of 
stars,  clnstera,  and  nebulae,  nor  can  much  progress  be  ex- 
pected until  we  know  with  certainty  something  concerning 
the  rolatiro  distances  of  some  of  those  bodies.  The  deter- 
mination of  nebular  parallax  has  been  attempted  by  D'Ar- 
rest.  C.  Abbe. 

Neb'nlar  Hypoth'esis,  an  hypothesis  proposed  by 
Swedenborg  (1734),  whom  Bufi'on  (1749)  closely  followed, 
and  t>y  Kant  and  Wright,  but  elaborated  by  Laplace  and  Wil- 


liam Herschel,  and  modified  by  later  writers,  according  to 
which  the  present  state  of  the  universe  is  explained  as  the 
result  of  a  process  of  gradual  condensation  and  evolution 
from  a  primordial  chaotic  gaseous  matter.  Laplace,  in  the 
earliest  editions  of  his  Syttime  du  Monde,  conceived  that 
an  atmosphere  might  originally  have  surrounded  the  sun 
extending  to  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system ;  that 
it  contracted  with  the  loaa  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  threw 
off  in  its  rotation  about  a  central  axis  certain  rings  of 
matter,  which  subsequently  broke  up  into  the  planets  and 
their  satellites.  He  did  not  suppose  that  this  primordial 
gas  still  existed,  but  that  the  nebulae  were  aggregations  of 
stars.  Herschel,  who  in  1794  at  first  also  supposed  the 
nebulae  to  be  composed  of  stars,  finally  in  1811  and  1814 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  two  memoirs  in  which  he 
advanced  the  conclusion,  based  on  his  studies  among  the 
nebulas,  that  some,  and  especially  the  irregular  nebulae, 
must  be  in  part  at  least  composed  of  nebnloos  matter,  a 
remnant  of  an  original  vapor  or  gaa,  and  that  from  this 
primordial  matter  there  were  by  a  process  of  condensation 
still  l>eing  formed  irregular  nebulte,  nebulous  stars,  stars, 
etc.  etc.  in  the  order  here  given.  These  two  theories  lieing 
thus  complementary  of  each  other,  Laplace,  in  subsequent 
editions  of  his  Syitlme  da  Monde,  adopted  Hersehel's  pri- 
mordial nebulous  matter  and  its  actual  present  existence, 
and  extended  bis  own  theory  so  as  to  include  a  cosmogony 
of  the  entire  universe. 

These  views,  advocated  by  Humboldt,  Arago,  and  others, 
have  been  generally  tacitly  assumed  to  afford  the  most 
plausible  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  at  present 
known ;  and  within  the  past  sixty  years  the  beautiful  ex- 
periments devised  by  Plateau;  the  discovery  of  the  ring 
of  asteroids ;  the  observations  of  the  zodiacal  light ;  the 
demonstration  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  that  certain 
nebulae  (not,  however,  thoae  predicted  by  Herschel)  have 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  gases;  and  some  other  phe- 
nomena,— have,  it  is  claimed,  given  additional  support  to 
slightly-modified  forms  of  this  theory. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  are, 
however,  very  grave,  and  in  the  present  etate  of  onr  know- 
ledge we  are  forced  to  decline  to  accept  certain  details  as 
propounded  by  Herschel  and  Laplace,  either  substituting 
therefor  ideas  derived  from  the  meteoric  and  cometic 
theories  of  Schiaparelli,  etc.,  or  from  the  molectilar  theories 
of  Clausiua,  etc.,  or  in  other  points  acknowledging  our 
complete  ignorance. 

Of  recent  general  writera  upon  thie  subject  we  refer  es- 
pecially to  Herbert  Spencer  (  Wettmineler  Jleriea,  1858)  and 
R.  A.  Proctor.  The  dynamic  principlea  involved  in  the  for- 
mation and  preservation  or  disruption  of  revolving  rings 
have  been  treated  of  by  Maxwell,  Peirce,  and  Him  in  me- 
moirs on  Saturn's  rings,  and  especially  in  some  remarkable 
memoirs  on  Vortex  Ringt  by  Heimholts  and  Thomson,  and 
on  Molecular  Vorticet  by  Rankine,  which  latter  works  hare 
a  direct  bearing  on  this  subject,  although  perhaps  not  so 
intended  by  their  authors.  C.  Abbe. 

Nece'dahf  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Juneau  eo..  Wis.,  on 
Tellow  River,  10  milea  from  Germantown  on  the  Wiscon- 
Bin  River.    Pop.  944;  of  tp.  1180. 

Neoes'sity  [Lat.  neeeentae],  Doctrine  of,  treats  of 
the  essential  relation  which  a  being  has  towards  another. 
It  bos  importance  theologically,  morally,  and  scientifioally. 
On  it  hinge  the  questions  of  Ood,  freedom,  and  immortal- 
ity, their  solutions  being  determined  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively according  to  the  type  of  necessity  which  is  assumed 
as  predominant  in  the  universe.  Three  kinds  or  species 
of  necessity  may  he  enumerated  as  including  the  manifold 
distinetions  under  this  head :  (a)  Phgtical  or  causal  neeei- 
•Uy,  whereby  a  somewhat  is  subject  to  external  constraint, 
determined  to  be  what  it  is  by  another  outside  it.  This 
necessity  is  founded  on  oaueation,  and  is  known  also  under 
such  designations  as  "  fate  "  (cifutpiiitn)  of  the  Stoics), "  des- 
tiny" (tier«Mtta«  conteguentii  of  the  Schoolmen),  "natural 
selection"  (of  the  Darwinians  and  ancient  Epicureann  and 
atomists);  such  epithets  as ''material,"  "natural,"  "blind," 
"brute"  (necessity)  are  given  to  it.  (b)  Logical  or  tnh- 
itantial  neceeeity,  called  also  "  ideal "  or  "  formal,"  "  abso- 
lute," "metaphysical  or  mathematical"  (Lcibniti),  neett- 
ntae  eonteanentix  (Schoolmen),  is  Variously  defined  as 
"  that  whicn  cannot  but  t>e  in  the  nature  of  things;"  "con- 
nection between  parts  of  mental  or  verbal  propositions;" 
"that  the  opposite  of  which  implies  contradiction."  This 
form  of  necessity  is  founded  on  substantiality,  "  the  con- 
nection of  existence  and  essence,"  and  is  first  a  subjective 
necessity,  the  opponite  of  which  is  inconceivable,  and,  aeo- 
ondly,  the  condition  also  of  objective  reality.  It  is  exem- 
plified in  "necessary  truths"  or  "necessary  ideas,"  the 
contrary  of  which  cannot  be  conceived,  (c)  Moral  or 
teleological  necetiilg  is  defined  as  "  connection  of  end  and 
means,"  "  moral  obligation  or  conscience^"  "  that  of  mo- 
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Btm,"  "that  of  ntional  determination  or  freedom."  It 
is  called  in  its  various  phases  "catef^rioal  imperative" 
(Kant),  "  hTpothetical  necessity"  (applied  bj  Leibnitz  to 
the  divine  predetermination),  "overmling  Providence" 
(rp^roui  of  tne  Stoics).  It  is  founded  on  Final  Canse,  and 
embraces  phases  of  manifestation  within  the  consciousness 
of  man,  as  well  as  those  based  upon  the  divine  will ;  hence 
the  wide  differences  in  the  above  definitions  and  epithets. 
Logical  necessity,  as  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  a 
mriori  truth,  was  first  enunciated  by  Leibnits  (iVouveaux 
SMtait),  and  afterwards  made  the  basis  of  the  critical  sys- 
tem by  Kant.  In  his  Cfritie  of  Pure  Xetuon  Kant  places 
the  category  of  Necessity  after  those  of  Possibility  and 
Reality,  as  forming  their  identity.  A  reality  which  has 
unrealized  possibilities  is  contingent  (this  is  Kant's 
thought),  while  a  reality  that  has  realiced  all  of  its  pos- 
sibilities is  a  necessary  being,  and  cannot  be  otherwise, 
having  no  other  possibilities.  They  who  set  up  physical  or 
material  necessity  as  the  highest  principle,  if  consistent, 
make  Ood  to  be  a  blind  force,  mind  to  De  an  emanation 
from  matter,  and  deny  freedom  and  immortality.  They 
who  make  moral  or  teleologieal  necessity  the  first  principle 
hold  Qod  to  be  personal,  and  interpret  natare  and  history 
as  stages  in  the  realization  of  free,  personal  beings.  Log- 
ical necessity  is  held  to  be  identical  with  God's  moral  ne- 
cessity by  some.  Psychologically,  the  perception  of  ne- 
cessity marks  the  entrance  into  the  stage  of  reflection. 
Sens»-peraeption  perceives  no  necessity ;  to  it  all  is  con- 
tingent. I»ah  individnal  is  to  it  independent  and  valid 
by  itself.  Without  transcending  experience  one  cannot 
perceive  necessity  (although  this  is  denied  by  Occam,  the 
great  nominalist).  Reflection  throughout  all  its  stages  is 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  necessity.  Each  thing  is  de- 
pendent upon  others — upon  all  others.  In  this  principle 
are  contained  antinomies  or  unavoidable  oontradictions 
which  it  is  the  object  of  philosophy  to  solve.  The  process 
of  their  evolution  and  solution  is  called  dialectie.  By  it 
the  subsidiary  character  of  physical  necessity  may  be 
shown.  It  proves  to  be  only  a  phase  in  the  process  of 
moral  or  teleologieal  necessity,  which  is  free-will.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  dialectic  statement  of  the 
attitudes  successively  assumed  by  consciousness  towards 
necessity :  (a)  All  things  are  necessitated ;  each  is  neoes- 
ritated  by  the  totality  of  conditions ;  hence  whatever  is, 
most  be  as  it  is,  and  under  the  conditions  cannot  be  other- 
wise. (This  is  the  standpoint  of  oomplete  fatalism ;  its 
incompleteness  and  inadeqnateness  is  seen  when  applied 
to  explain  change.)  (&)  But  things  change — something 
new  begins  and  something  old  ceases;  a4)oording  to  the 
principle  of  necessity,  the  new  must  be  necessitatml  by  the 
totality  of  conditions,  just  as  the  old  was.  If  the  same 
totality  of  conditions  necessitates  both  states  (the  new  and 
the  old),  it  follows  that  it  is  adapted  to  both,  and  hence 
indifferent  to  them ;  it  allows  one  to  pass  into  the  other, 
and  therefore  does  not  absolutely  condition  or  constrain 
either.  Hence,  there  must  be  two  totalities  of  conditions, 
or  indeed  a  new  one  for  every  change  in  the  worid,  for  the 
totality  of  conditions  inclndes  the  reality  of  each  thing, 
and  therefore  changes  whenever  anything  changes,  (c) 
Since  every  change  involves  change  in  the  totality  of  con- 
ditions according  to  the  principle  of  necessity,  and  inas- 
much as  an  external  necessity  is  included  within  the  total- 
ity of  conditions,  it  follows  that  this  totality  is  its  own  in- 
ternal necessity,  moves  or  changes  itself,  originates  its  own 
action,  is  caiua  ntt,  spontaneity,  freedom.  The  presup- 
position lying  behind  any  form  of  physical  necessity  is 
therefore  self-determination,  which  is  discovered  to  be 
moral  necessity  (divine  or  in  Ood)  when  careftally  consid- 
ered. WiLLiAK  T.  Harris. 

Jie'chOf  in  the  Bible  oalled  Pharaoh  Necho  and  in 
the  hieroglyphics  Nekn,  king  of  Egypt,  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  to  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  a  son 
and  snoeessor  of  Psammetiohus  I.,  and  reigned,  according  to 
Rawlinsott,  from  610  to  504  B.  c.  He  defeated  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  and  penetrated  into  Babylon,  but  was  afterwards 
routed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  lost  all  his  conquests.  A 
canal  connecting  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Quit  was  com- 
menced by  him,  and  by  his  aid  the  Phoenicians  undertook 
a  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

Neck;  tp.  of  Dorchester  oo.,  Md.,  a  peninsula  between 
the  Choptank  and  Little  Choptank  rivers.    Pop.  1280. 

Neck'ar^  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the  Schwarz- 
wald  Honntains,  on  the  frontier  of  WUrtemberg  and  Baden, 
flows  with  a  tortuous  coarse  of  210  miles  through  a  beauti- 
ful traot  of  land  between  low,  vineclad  hills,  and  joins  the 
Rhine  at  Mannheim.  It  receives  from  the  left  the  Eng,  and 
from  the  right  the  Jaxt,  bat  it  is  shallow  and  difficult  of 
navigation. 

Neek'er  (Jaoqttes),  b.  at  Geneva  Sept.  30, 1732 ;  went 
ill  1750  to  Paris  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house ;  estal>lished 


afterwards  a  business  of  his  own,  and  aoonmnlated  a  great 
fortune  during  the  Seven  Tears'  war.  In  1764  he  retired 
from  business,  but  continued  to  reside  in  Paris  as  the  dip- 
lomatic representative  of  his  native  city,  and  acquired 
great  authority  in  financial  matters  by  his  Eloge  on  Col- 
bert and  E»ta{  »ur  la  ZSgislation  et  h  Commerce  ae»  Graint. 
After  the  removal  of  Turgot  in  1776  and  the  short  admin- 
istration of  Clugny,  Neckor  was  appointed  director-general 
of  the  finances  in  1777,  and  the  results  of  this  appointment 
were  both  immediate  and  brilliant.  Confidence  was  re- 
stored among  capitalists,  order  was  established  in  the 
administration,  and  economical  reforms  were  introduced. 
These  reforms,  however,  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  court 
were  curtailed,  in  connection  with  a  certain  conceitednoss 
and  vanity  in  his  personal  bearing,  made  him  much  hated 
among  the  courtiers,  and  after  the  publication  of  his  Compte 
Rendu  au  Roi  nir  la  Finance!  de  ftltat  in  1781  he  was  sud- 
denly dismissed.  He  returned  to  Geneva,  and  bought  Cop- 
pet,  an  estate  in  its  vicinity,  where  he  resided  for  several 
years,  and  whence  he  published  in  17S4hi8^t2inint«fra(ion 
dt»  Finance*.  Meanwhile,  the  administration  of  Fleury, 
Calonne,  and  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  had  brought  financial 
matters  in  France  to  a  crisis,  and  on  Aug.  25, 1783,  Nccker 
was  recalled  and  made  comptroller-general  and  minister 
of  state.  His  popularity  was  at  this  moment  immense,  and 
when  the  king  once  more  dismissed  him,  on  July  11, 1789, 
because  he  declined  to  participate  in  a  royal  measure  by 
Which  the  constitution  of  the  tnird  estate  as  a  national  as- 
sembly was  to  be  annihilated,  Paris  rose  in  insurrection, 
and  he  returned  to  his  office  in  triumph  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  days.  He  was,  however,  a  good  banker  rather 
than  a  great  financier,  and  as  a  statesman  he  was  wholly 
nneqaal  to  the  task  set  before  him.  In  the  National  As- 
sembly he  was  completely  outshone,  not  only  in  political 
bat  even  in  financial  questions,  by  Mirabean  and  others, 
and  when  he  resigned  (Sept.  4, 1700)  he  had  entirely  lost 
not  only  his  popularity  as  a  hero  of  freedom,  but  also  the 
respect  he  enjoyed  as  a  financial  authority.  He  lived  after- 
wards at  Coppet,  half  forgotten  by  the  world,  and  d.  there 
Apr.  9,  1804.  His  (Euvra  Complitet  were  published  in  17 
vols,  at  Paris  in  1822. 

Neckere,  de  (Leo  R.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Beldam  June  6, 
1800;  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  Vincentian 
congregation ;  was  in  1830  oonaecrated  bishop  of  New  Or- 
leans.    D.  Sept  4, 1833. 

Necromancy.    Bee  Haoio. 

NeoTo'aia  [Gr.  rixprnint,  a  "  killing  "n,  the  death  of  a 
large  piece  of  bone  or  of  a  whole  bone  in  the  living  sub- 
ject, as  distinguished  (W>m  eariet,  the  nleeration  or  mo- 
leenlar  death  of  bone.  Necrosis  may  result  from  injury, 
fVom  periostitis,  from  phosphorus-poisoning,  and  firom 
eyphihs.  It  may  be  superficial,  central,  or  total.  Necro- 
sis almost  always  calls  for  surgical  interference  for  its  com- 
plete cnre.  The  dead  bone  finally  separates  as  a  teqnet- 
trum  fWim  the  living  bone,  and  nntil  it  is  quite  detached  it 
is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  operate.  The  seques- 
trum is  nsaally  enclosed  in  a  ease  of  new  bone,  which  mast 
be  cut  through  beforo  the  removal  can  take  place.  If  the 
patient  be  young  and  otherwise  healthy,  the  removal  of 
the  sequestrum  is  usually  followed  by  recovery.  In  all 
cases  a  generous  diet,  with  appropriate  tonic  treatment,  is 
called  for. 

Nec'tarine  [Old  Fr.  nsctortn],  a  tree  and  its  fhiit,  dif- 
fering from  the  peach,  from  which  it  is  andoubtedly  derived, 
mainly  in  having  a  smooth  skin  instead  of  a  downy  one. 
In  some  instances  nectarines  have  smooth  stones,  thus  ap- 
proaching still  nearer  the  apricot  than  the  peach.  There 
are  nnmeroas  sab-varieties,  of  which  some  three-fourths 
are  freestones,  the  remainder  being  clingstones.  The  nec- 
tarine is  a  delicious  fruit  (in  its  best  varieties),  but  more 
delicate  than  the  peach,  and  much  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  curcuUo. 

Ned'Jed,  an  Arabian  word  signifying  "table-land"  or 
"  elevated  laifd,"  is  by  Arabian  writers  used  in  connection 
with  other  names,  as  the  Ne^jed  of  Yemen  or  the  Nedjed 
of  Oman,  but  is  by  European  writers  generally  applied  only 
to  the  large  table-land  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  belonging 
to  the  Wahabees  (which  see). 

Need'ham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Korfolk  co.,  Mass.,  II 
miles  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Woonsocket  division  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  R.  R.,  has  6  churches,  17  public 
schools,  glue,  hosiery,  and  paper  factories,  a  savings  oank, 
1  newspaper,  and  the  Wellesley  Female  College.  Pop.  3607. 
G.  W.  SorTHWORTH,  Ed.  "Nbedham  Chrojiicle." 

Nee'dle  [Gothic,  n««A?a  ;  Ang.-Sax.,  ntrdl;  Icelandic, 
ndl,  from  the  Sanskrit  nah,  naddha,  to  "  bind,"  whence  the 
Latin  n«o  and  nexiu,  and  Old  Ger.  nahan,  to  "  sew "],  in 
its  common  acceptation,  a  small  instrument  of  wire  pointed 
at  one  end  and  pierced  at  the  other  so  as  to  receive  a  thread. 
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The  needio,  being  required  for  fashioning  even  the  rudeat 
garment,  must  of  necessity  be  contemporary  if  not  with  the 
first  clothed  man,  at  least  with  the  first  who  strove  to  shape 
clothing  to  his  figure.  In  its  earliest  form  it  was  doubtless 
a  strong  thorn  or  a  sharp  splinter  of  bone,  wood,  or  stone, 
with  which  the  skins  intended  to  be  joined  were  perfor- 
ated along  their  edges,  these  being  afterwards  laced  to- 
gether by  hand.  The  next  step  was  to  make  an  eye  in  the 
splinter,  so  that  one  operation  should  pierce  the  material 
and  carry  the  thread  through  it ;  and  by  degrees  needles 
come  to  be  smoothed  and  finished  with  much  neatness,  as 
is  shown  by  some  excellent  pre-historic  specimens  made 
of  horse's  bone  which  were  found  in  a  cave  near  Brune- 
quel,  France,  and  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Many  bronze  needles  have  been  found,  varying  in  length 
from  one  to  eight  inches,  the  longest  having  probably  been 
used  for  hair-pins ;  those  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs  are 
invariably  coarse,  though  Wilkinson  {Ancient  Egyptian; 
iii.,  384)  assures  us  that  finer  kinds  must  have  existed. 

All  through  the  Middle  Ages  needles  must  have  been 
made,  and  of  no  coarse  quality,  judging  by  the  delicate 
embroidery  handed  down  to  us.  We  read  of  their  manufac- 
ture at  Nuremberg  during  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  man- 
ufacture seems  to  have  flourished,  for  about  1597  the  "  Pin- 
ners and  Noedlers  "  petitioned  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  pins  and  needles.  The  English  needle  manufacture 
is  now  carried  on  chleSy  at  Redditch  (Worcestershire)  and 
the  neighboring  villages,  where  over  10,000  persons  are 
employed,  and  where  the  weekly  production  of  needles 
amounted  to  70,000,000  in  1865,  since  which  time  it  has 
considerably  increased.  The  best  foreign  needles  are  made 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  they  do  not  rival  those  of  English 
manufacture. 

The  needle-mannfacturer  buys  his  wire  in  large  bundles, 
each  consisting  of  several  coils.  The  coils  are  placed  on  a 
conical  reel,  whence  they  are  wound  off  upon  a  wheel  of 
eight  spokes,  so  constructed  that  the  wire  can,  when  wound, 
be  easily  removed.  The  large  coil  thus  formed  is  out  by 
strong  shears,  usually  worked  by  machinery,  first  into  two 
half  circles,  then  into  lengths,  each  of  whioh  is  a  little 
longer  than  two  needles  of  the  size  proposed.  A  workman 
can  out  400,000  such  lengths,  making  800,000  needles,  in  a 
day  of  ten  hours.  The  out  wires, 
technically  called  blanlu,  having  Fio.  1. 

been  taken  from  a  round  coil,  are 
slightly  bent;  the  next  process, 
therefore,  is  to  straighten  them. 
About  5000  or  6000  are  enclosed 
in  two  strong  iron  rings  (Fig.  1), 
then  heated  red  in  a  furnace,  and 
allowed  to  cool  gradually.  When 
cool  they  are  removed  to  an  iron 
plate  and  rubbed  backward  and 
forward  with  an  instrument  called  a  tmooth  file,  con- 
sisting either  of  one  broad  curved  bar  whioh  is  intro- 
duced between  the  two  rings  or  of  three  narrow  bars 
joined  at  the  ends,  into  the  intervals  of  which  the  rings 
fit.  (Fig.  2.)  The  smooth  file  is  sometimes  worked  by  ma- 
chinery, in  which  case  the  operation  of  straightening  is 

Fio.  2. 


mnch  facilitated.  The  blanks  are  next  pointed  on  small 
gritstones,  of  which  there  are  usually  about  thirty  in  a 
grinding-room,  placed  in  two  rows  and  worked  by  a  water- 
wheel  or  by  steam.  A  grinder,  seated  before  his  rapidly- 
revolving  stone,  takes  fifty  or  sixty  wires  between  bis 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  with  his  thumb,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  leather  shield,  presses  them  against  the  stone, 
at  the  snmo  time  causing  tnem  to  rotate,  so  as  to  produce 
on  each  a  conical  point.  The  wires  being  pointed  at  one 
end,  he  turns  tho  other  .  and  repeats  the  process.  The 
double-pointed  blanks  are  next  flattened  in  the  centre  and 
marked  with  eye-cavities.  A  bed  of  iron  supported  on  a 
heavy  wooden  block,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  one  of 
stone  or  brick,  contains  the  lower  half  of  a  die,  the  upper 
half  being  fixed  to  a  hammer  of  twelve  pounds'  weight, 
movable  by  a  lever.  The  "  stamper,"  having  raised  the 
hammer  by  means  of  a  treadle  communicating  with  it,  lays 
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one  blank  at  a  time  upon  the  iron  bed,  pushing  it  against 
a  metal  guide,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  blank  comes  ex- 
actly to  the  lower  half  die ;  he  then  lets  the  hammer  fall 
quickly,  and  the  two  raised  faces  of  the  die  produce  two 
opposite  indentations  on  each  side  of  the  wire,  at  the  same 
time  flattening  out  a  portion  of  its  substance.  Some  needles 
are  formed  with  a  gutter  below  the  eye,  in  which  case  a 
different  die  is  used.  Ei/eing  is  done  with  a  small  hand- 
press,  the  arm  of  whioh  is  attached  to  a  lever  and  furnish- 
ed with  two  steel  piercers  or  "cutters."  A  boy  takes  a 
number  of  needles  and  places  them  one  by  one  in  a  notch 
Fis.  3.  formed  in  a  small  iron  slab  directly 

under  the  cutters;  holding  bis  head 
close  to  his  work,  he  brings  the  arm 
down  rapidly,  and  two  eyes  are  punch- 
ed out ;  ho  then  raises  the  arm  and 
shifts  the  wires  so  as  to  bring  another 
under  the  press.  (Fig.  3.)  The  needles 
are  now  strung  or  "  spitted  "  upon  two 
fine  wires  (Fig.  4),  the  "burrs"  or 
projections  caused  by  stamping  are 
filed  off,  and  the  double  needles  are 
divided  between  the  eyes  by  being 
gently  bent  to  and  fro.  Each  row, 
still  stmng  on  its  wire,  is  grasped  by  the  paints  in  a  sort 
of  vise  (Fig.  5),  and  the  heads  are  laid  upon  a  raised  plate 
of  metal  and  filed  into  shape.  Having  been  much  bent  by 
the  above  processes,  the 
needles  are  next  given  to 
the  "  sofl-straightener," 
generally  a  female,  who 
rolls  them  backward  and 
forward  on  a  plate  of  steel 
with  the  convex  face  of  a 
smooth  steel  file ;  a  few 
turns  render  them  quite 
straight.  Kow  begin  the 
finishing  processes,  called 
"bright      work."  The 

needles  are  heated  red  in 
a  furnace,  then  cooled  sud- 
denly in  water  or  oil,  and 
80    rendered     excessively 
brittle.    They  are  next  tempered  by  exposure  to  slow  heat, 
during  which  they  are  stirred  about  with  a  shovel  until  a 
bine  oxide  forms  on  them,  when  they  are  removed  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  gradually.   Each 
^®'  ''•  one  is  next  examined  by  being 

rolled  with  the  finger  on  a 
smooth  steel  slab,  and  any  that 
do  not  roll  truly  are  "hard- 
straightened"  by  hammering 
on  an  anvil :  this  work  is  gen- 
erally done  by  women  in  their 
own  homes.  For  cleaning  or  scouring,  about  60,000  or 
60,000  needles  are  mado  into  a  bundle  in  Ihe  following 
manner:  Several  strings  are  laid  across  a  long  wooden 
tray  open  at  the  sides,  and  over  them  is  placed  a  large 
piece  of  canvas,  upon  whioh  the  needles  are  arranged  in 
rows  and  sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  oil,  son  soap,  and 
emery-powuor.  The  canvas  is  then  rolled  up  after  the 
Fio.  6.  manner  of  a  "  roly-poly  "  pudding 

and  secured  by  the  strings.  A  work- 
man next  coils  a  length  of  strong 
twine  closely  round  the  roll,  remov- 
ing the  temporary  strings,  and  thus 
forms  a  firm  bundle  (Fig.  6),  wnioh  is  put  with  others 
in  a  kind  of  mangle  (Fig.  7),  and  rolled  backward  and 
forward  for  at  least  fifty  nours.    As  such  incessant  irio- 

Fio.7. 


I  i' 


tton  wears  the  canvas,  the  bundles  are  withdrawn  and 
unmade  every  eight  hours,  and  the  needles,  having 
been  washed  in  soap  and  water,  are  repacked  in  fresh 
wrappers,  putty-powder  being  substituted  for  the  soft 
soap  and  emery.  In  some  factories  tho  needles  are  "  bar- 
rel-scoured;"  that  is,  first  washed  in  a  slowly-revolv- 
ing copper  barrel  containing  soap  and nvater,  then  dried 
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In  a  more  rftpidly-tnrning  wooden  cask  half  ftill  of  eaw- 
dnst,  and  finallj  winnowod  by  fans.  The  needles,  placed 
pn  trays,  are  now  taken  to  the  "  bright-shoj),"  where  a  lit- 
tle girl  oalled  the  "header"  arranges  them  with  their  points 
all  one  way.  Then  they  are  again  examined,  and  broken 
or  defeotive  ones  are  removed.  The  eyes  are  next  drilled, 
for  whioh  process  they  are  prepared  by  annealing.  A  row 
of  needles  are  laid  on  a  steel  slab,  with  their  eyes  projeet- 
ing  over  its  edge,  and  a  red-hot  plate  is  approached  to  the 
eyes  nntil  they  assnme  a  dark-bine  color.  The  drill,  a  mi- 
nnte  three-sided  instrument,  attached  horisontally  to  a 
■mall  quickly-taming  wheel,  is  used  by  a  young  woman, 
who,  sitting  before  it,  takes  a  number  of  needles  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the  eye  of  each  one.  The  eye  is  first  "oounter- 
sunk  "  or  bevelled  at  its  lower  edge ;  the  drill  is  then  rap- 
idly passed  round  it,  and  the  needle  being  deftly  turned, 
the  same  process  is  performed  on  its  other  side.  Drilling 
is  painful  work,  as  there  is  a  constant  strain  on  the  sight, 
and  the  operator  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  stiff  position. 
The  points  are  now  "finished"  on  a  rapidly-revolving 
honestone,  and  polished  on  leather-covered  wooden  wheels 
smeared  with  polishing-paste.  The  needles  are  finally 
eounted  in  quarters  of  a  hundred  and  made  up  for  sale  in 
numbered  packets.  Those  intended  for  exportation  are 
packed  in  air-tight  cases. 

Many  of  the  needle-making  processes  are  performed  at 
a  great  saving  of  time  by  a  machine  invented  in  1869  by 
W.  Lake.  "The  wires  or  'blanks'  for  two  needles  are 
thrown  into  a  hopper  connected  with  a  feeding  device, 
which  conveys  one  blank  at  a  time  to  the  first  set  of  a 
aeries  of  progressive  carrying  rollers,  whioh  take  ap  the 
blanks  in  turn  and  convey  them  from  one  to  the  other. 
Tf  hile  being  so  carried  the  needle-blanks  are  stamped,  the 
eyes  are  punched  and  tested  by  a  '  feeler,' whioh  detects  one 
not  properly  eyed  and  stops  the  mechanism  for  its  removal. 
The  needle  is  next  conveyed  to  two  parallel  rotating  carry- 
ing screws,  whioh  conduct  it  over  pointing-grinding  rollers 
that  turn  the  needles  while  pointing  them.  They  are  next 
carried  to  a  cutter-wheel,  which  separates  the  needles,  at 
the  same  time  removing  the  burr  from  their  heads,  and 
finally  they  are  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  machine." 
(Specification  of  PaUnt.)  Variations  of  the  ordinary  needle 
are  used  in  sailmaking,  bookbinding,  glove-sewing,  darn- 
ing, Btaymaking,  etc.  Jasbt  Tuciey. 

Needle-6nn[(}er.ZUn(fn/«fer<7etiie&r],afonnofbreeoh- 
loading  small-arms  designed  for  military  use,  and  at  pres- 
ent the  regulation  weapon  of  the  German  infantry.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Nioolnus  Dreyse,  and  is  extensively 
mannfactnred  at  SSmmerda,  Prussia,  his  native  town.  Its 
efficiency  has  been  demonstrated  in  all  the  Oerman  wars 
since  1848.  As  in  the  Cbaseepot,  the  cartridge  is  ex- 
ploded by  means  of  a  needle  thrust  into  the  detonating 
mass  along  the  bore  of  the  piece.  Though  clumsy  and 
complicated,  it  is  a  model  for  precision  and  rapidity  of 
discharge. 

Needles,  The,  a  cluster  of  rooks  on  the  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  take  their  name  from  their 
pyramidal  shape.  Five  in  number,  they  are  composed  of 
ohalk,  dotted  with  thin  strata  of  flint.  The  violent  wave- 
action  here  is  constantly  changing  the  form  of  these  rocks, 
but  three  of  whioh  now  rise  to  any  considerable  height 
above  the  water.  The  "  Needles  Light"  is  situated  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  farthest  of  these  celebrated  rocks,  which 
was  previously  levelled  nearly  to  the  water's  edge  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Xeefs  (Pieter),  h.  at  Antwerp  about  1570 ;  d.  in  1851 ; 
was  a  celebrated  architectural  painter,  representing  views 
of  the  interior  of  churches  and  other  buildings,  sometimes 
by  torchlight  or  moonlight.  The  figures  in  his  pictures 
arc  generally  painted  by  other  masters,  sometimes  by 
Breughel  and  Teniors. 

Neele  (He!(rt),  b.  in  London,  England,  June  29, 1798 ; 
studied  law,  which  he  abandoned  for  literary  pursuits: 
published  Orf««  and  Other  Poemt  (1817),  Dramatic  and 
Uiieellaneout  Poetry  (1823),  and  Romance  of  EnglitK  ffit- 
lorg  (3  vols.,  1827),  which  were  all  favorably  received  and 
thoDght  to  display  high  genius.  In  1826-27  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  English  poets,  which,  with  an- 
other volume  of  tales  and  miscellanies,  were  published 
posthumously  a»  hia  Literarg  Remaine  (1830),  preceded  by 
a  biographical  notice,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide  during  a  fit  of  insanity  Feb.  7, 1828. 

Neely  (HBjfRr  Adahs),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Payetteville,  N.T„ 
in  May,  1830;  graduated  at  Hobart  College  1849:  was 
tutor  there  until  1851 ;  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  1852 ;  became  rector  of  Calvary  church,  Utica, 
and  of  Christ  church,  Rochester,  1855-62;  minister  of 
Trinity  chapel  1862,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Maine 
Jan.  25,  1867. 


rreely(PHiLTpP.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Tennenee  Sept.  9, 1819  j 
d.  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  0, 1868 ;  joined  the  Tennessee  M.  B. 
conference  in  1837 ;  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence 
and  an  eloquent  preacher ;  his  style  was  ornate  and  gor- 
geous; did  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  education, 
having  had  charge  of  the  Columbia  Female  College  and 
acting  as  agent  for  Transylvania  University ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mobile  conference  at  his  death.  A  volume  of 
his  sermons  has  been  published.  T.  0.  Sitxvers. 

Nee'nah,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  oo..  Wis.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western,  the  Milwaukee  Northern, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.,  has  abundant  water- 
power,  a  handsome  park,  and  stores.  It  is  a  great  sum- 
mer resort  for  tourists.     Pop.  of  v.  2655 ;  of  tp.  3123. 

G.  A.  Cuit.NncoHAK,  Ed.  "Nbenah  Gasette." 

Neer,  Tan  der  (Aart),  h.  at  Amsterdam  in  ICI3  or 
1619;  d.  about  1683;  was  a  celebrated  landscape  painter. 
His  representations  of  conflagrations  at  night,  of  the  slow 
streams  between  low  banks,  peculiar  to  Holland,  moonlight 
scenes,  etc.  are  excellent. 

Nees  Ton  Eaenbeck  (Christian  Gottfried  Daniel), 
b.  at  Reiohenberg,  Westphalia,  Feb.  14,  1776;  studied 
medicine  at  Jena,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  botany 
at  Eriangen  in  1818,  and  at  Breslau  in  1830,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  ofiice  in  1852  on  account  of  his  participation 
in  the  movements  of  the  laboring  classes  ;  and  d.  Mar.  1 6, 
1858.  He  treated  almost  every  branch  of  the  science  of 
botany,  from  analytical  descriptions  of  single  plants  to 
philosophical  speculation  on  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
principal  of  his  works  are — Dae  Sgelem  der  PiUe  und 
Schtoammc  (1816),  Syetema  Laurinamm  (1836),  Agroeiologia 
SraeiUeneif  (1S29),  Die  Entwicketnng  der  PJlametuubatanM 
(1819),  Die  Naturphiloeophie  (1841). 

IVe  Exeat  Reicno,  Writ  of  [Lat.,  "let  him  not  go  out 
of  the  kingdom  "].  According  to  the  rules  of  early  Eng- 
lish law,  the  king  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  might  issue 
a  writ  prohibiting  a  subject  from  going  abroad  without 
license.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  not  a  rule  of 
the  common  law,  but  that  it  was  established  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  A  section 
of  King  John's  Great  Charter  allowed  subjects  to  depart 
from  the  kingdom  at  their' pleasnre.  In  later  charters 
this  provision  was  not  found,  and  it  came  to  bo  understood 
as  law  that  a  subject  did  not  possess  the  right  of  leaving 
the  realm  without  the  king's  license.  It  followed  that  if 
a  departure  without  licenre  was  intended  by  a  subject,  a 
writ  could  be  issued  requiring  security  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  kingdom  until  such  a  license  was  obtained.  This 
mie  has  now  practically  become  obsolete,  subjects  being 
allowed  freely  to  leave  the  kingdom  except  in  time  of  war 
and  public  danger. 

At  the  present  time  the  writ  of  ne  exeat  is  used  simply 
oa  a  judicial  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  justice.  It  is  issued  by  a  court  of  chancery  (or  equity) 
to  prevent  a  party  to  a  suit  f^m  withdrawing  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  thus  rendering  its  decree  in- 
effectual. The  substance  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  defend- 
ant becomes  liable  to  give  bail  or  security  that  he  will  not 
withdraw  himself  from  the  power  of  the  court  to  compel 
him  by  its  process  to  abide  its  order.  By  its  aid,  bail  is 
obtained  in  equitable  cases,  as  it  is  in  courts  of  law,  by  an 
order  of  arrest.  It  can  only  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  equitable  demands,  except  in  the  case  of  ali- 
mony and  of  an  action  for  an  account.  Alimony  in  the 
ease  of  a  partial  divorce  was  granted  in  England  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  which  had  no  power  of  exacting  hail. 
The  courts  of  equity,  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice  in  such 
a  case,  interfered  and  aided  the  plaintifi'  by  means  of  this 
writ.  In  the  case  of  mutual  account  the  court  of  equity 
has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts  of  law,  and  is 
thus,  having  jurisdiction,  not  debarred  from  issuing  the  >i« 
exeat,  though  a  court  of  law  also  has  power  over  the  case. 
It  shonld  be  added  that  the  claim  must  be  pecuniary  in  its 
nature,  and  so  far  mature  that  present  payment  or  per- 
formance can  be  rightly  demanded.  The  court  has  power 
to  proceed  in  this  manner  on  the  application  of  a  foreigner 
as  well  as  of  a  citizen,  or  where  the  question  is  between  two 
foreigners,  even  though  the  debt  was  contracted  abroad. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  is  the 
presence  of  the  defendant.  Accordingly,  if  a  foreign  ad- 
ministrator should  bring  with  him  into  any  state  trust 
funds  which  he  had  received  abroad,  and  should  be  about 
to  depart,  he  might  be  arrested  and  compelled  to  give  secu- 
rity. 

'The  equity  courts  of  the  respective  States  assume  tho 
same  power  over  this  subject  that  is  exercised  by  the  English 
courts  of  chancery,  except  where  their  inherent  authority 
has  been  taken  away  by  statute.  It  has  been  claimed  by 
some  jurists  that  in  the  assimilation  of  the  law  and  equity 
modes  of  procedure  by  the  code  of  New  York,  the  writ  of 
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ne  extat  rtpublicd  has  been  abrogated  by  force  of  ezpress 
ttsttttory  provinoDB.  The  better  construction  would  seem 
to  bo  that  it  still  exists,  and  can  be  resorted  to  in  a  class 
of  equitable  demands  not  embraced  within  orders  of  arrest 
as  usuall;  issued  by  courts  of  law.  Where  this  remedy  ex- 
ists it  may  be  sranted  in  the  form  of  an  order  as  well  as  of 
a  writ.  (For  details  of  practice  refer  to  SanieU'e  ChaHcery 
Practice,  Barbour's  do..  Wait's  do.  in  the  Courtt  of  Record 
of  the  State  of  New  York.)  T.  W.  DwiaHT. 

Negapatam',  or  Nagapatnam,  town  of  British  In- 
dia, presidency  of  Madras,  situated  in  lat.  10°  46'  N.,  on 
the  low  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  a  tolerably  good 
harbor  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Ceylon.    Fop.  10,000. 

Neg'ative  Qaan'tity,  a  quantity  taken  in  a  sense  op- 
posite to  that  which  we  hare  agreed  to  call^o«Vtv«.  The 
terms  jioeitice  and  negative  are  correlative ;  if  we  agree  to 
consider  a  quantity  taken  in  any  sense  as  positire,  it  will 
be  negative  when  taken  in  a  contrary  tense.  Thus,  if  we 
agree  to  call  distance  estimated  to  the  right  positive,  then 
will  distance  estimated  to  the  left  be  negative.  (See  Ikaq- 
iBARY.)  W.  G.  Peck. 

Negan'nee,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marquette  eo.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  and  the  Marquette  Hough- 
ton and  Ontonagon  K.  Rs.,  has  extensive  iron-mines,  sev- 
eral ohurohes,  1  newspaper,  a  bank,  and  a  large  mercantile 
interest.     Pop.  of  v.  2559 ;  of  tp.  3254. 

C.  Q.  GRiFFcr,  Ed.  "  Nboadiieb  Ibo:(  Hebald." 

Neg'Iey  (Oen.  Jakes  8.),  b.  at  East  Liberty,  Pa.,  Dec. 
22, 1826 ;  educated  at  Western  University ;  was  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Mexican  war;  raised  a  brigade  of  three 
months'  volunteers  in  eight  days,  and  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  Apr.  19,  1861 ;  served  in  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio ;  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Lavergno,  Oct.  7,  1862,  in  which  he  defeated  An- 
derson and  Forrest;  was  made  major-general  for  gallantry 
at  Stone  River;  was  engaged  in  the  Georgia  campaign ; 
resides  at  Pittsburg,  which  city  he  represented  in  Congress 
as  a  Republican  1869-75. 

Neg'ligence  [Lat.  negligentia],  in  law,  is  the  absence 
of  that  care  and  caution,  without  any  positive  intent  to  do 
injury,  which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  a  person  either  assumes  by  contract  or  is  bound  by  a 
rule  of  law  to  take  as  to  the  person  or  property  of  another. 
If  this  want  of  care  results  in  an  iiyury  to  another,  he  may 
have  an  action  for  damages ;  if  it  involves  a  wrong  done  to 
society,  it  may  constitute  a  crime.  The  full  treatment  of 
the  subject  accordingly  requires  a  reference  both  to  the 
rules  of  civil  and  criminal  law. 

I,  Negligence  connidered  aa  an  Element  in  a  Civil  Action, 
— The  fact  that  negligence  may  arise  from  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, or  from  an  act  wholly  independent  of  contract,  leads 
to  a  possible  arrangement  of  the  whole  subject  into  two 
classes  of  oases,  one  of  which  would  be  negligence  arising 
out  of  a  contract,  and  the  other  tortious  or  purely  wrong- 
ful negligence.  For  some  purposes  this  distinction  is  im- 
portant. Thus,  an  infant,  having  no  general  capacity  to 
contract,  cannot  commit  an  act  of  negligence  depending 
upon  a  contract,  which  he  is  not  authorized  to  make ;  on 
tho  other  band,  he  might  be  liable  for  acts  of  tortious  neg- 
ligence wholly  unconnected  with  a  contract.  Another  dis- 
tinction is,  that  where  an  act  of  negligence  occurs  in  the 
performance  of  a  contract,  no  one,  in  general,  can  sue  upon 
It  except  one  who  is  a  party  to  the  contract  itself  or  within 
its  purview,  though  indirectly  sustaining  damage ;  while 
if  the  negligent  act  were  purely  wrongful,  any  one  iqjured 
by  it,  towards  whom  it  was  shown  that  a  duty  to  exercise 
care  existed,  might  have  a  remedy. 

The  subject  of  negligence  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance,  having  its  application  to  the  performance  of 
contracts  and  to  almost  every  conceivable  social  relation. 
The  lending  principles  can  only  be  stated  in  this  articlo, 
and  reference  made  to  the  subjects  of  most  common  occur- 
rence. The  course  of  treatment  will  be  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  principal  propositions  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  and 
to  make  such  an  exposition  and  application  of  thom  aa  may 
seem  necessary. 

(1)  Xcgligence  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  fraud.  In 
the  case  of  negligence  there  is  no  bad  purpose  or  intent ; 
there  is  a  want  of  that  care  and  caution  which  the  law 
under  the  bircumstances  requires.  In  gross  cases  negligence 
may  be  evidence  of  fraud,  but  it  is  not  nf  itself  fraud. 

(2)  The  party  charged  with  an  act  of  negligence  must 
have  been  under  a  duti/  to  the  injured  party  to  exercise 
care.  This  duty  may  have  been  assumed  by  contract  or 
may  be  imposed  by  law.  It  is  frequently  created  by  stat- 
ute. Wherever  the  duty  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
care  exists,  and  through  neglect  it  is  not  exercised,  a  party 
injured  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  duty  has  his  rem- 
edy. On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  the  same  neglect, 
and  one  bo  injured  to  whom  no  duty  was  owing,  in  which 


case  no  action  would  lie.  Thus,  if  a  person  should,  with- 
out paying  his  fare  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ductor of  a  railway  train,  and  against  the  company's  rules, 
ride  upon  the  train,  and  a  collision  should  occur  through 
the  neglect  of  the  servants  of  the  company,  and  such  per- 
son should  receive  an  injury,  he  would  have  no.  action 
against  the  company,  as  there  would  be  no  duty  to  exercise 
oare  toward  him,  as  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
the  relation  of  carrier  and  passenger  would  not  exist.  As- 
suming that  a  duty  exists,  a  person  from  whom  it  is  owing 
is  not  allowed  to  shift  off  respunsibility  by  delegating  its 
performance  to  servants  or  agents.  In  the  event  of  his 
employing  them  he  is  bound  to  see  that  his  own  obligation 
is  properly  discharged.  Nor  could  he  be  discharged  by  em- 
ploying contractors,  unless  they  fulfilled  the  measure  of 
nis  duty.  Thus,  a  city  bound  to  repair  Its  streets  will  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  contractors,  though  in  soma 
instances  (see  Master  and  Servakt)  an  employer  is  not 
liable  for  the  acts  of  a  contractor. 

(3)  An  injury  occasioned  to  a  person  by  an  act  purely 
accidental  on  the  part  of  another  who  was  at  the  time  ex- 
ercising due  care  is  not  actionable.  Nor  is  it  always  so, 
though  there  may  have  been  lome  want  of  care  or  neglect. 
There  must  be  that  want  of  care  which  under  the  circum- 
stances tho  law  regards  as  culpable.  There  is  much  nicety 
to  be  observed  In  considering  in  any  particular  ease  the 
question  whether  there  has  been  culpable  neglect.  This 
will  depend  upon  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  Such  elements 
as  theso  must  be  taken  into  account :  Whether  the  nature 
of  the  act  manifestly  required  much  ciroumspection  in  its 
exercise.  Thus,  the  care  of  a  diamond  would  necessarily 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  wooden  box ;  the  caution  to  be 
observed  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  would  be  in- 
creased according  to  the  danger  wnich  there  might  be  of 
possible  injury  to  life  or  limb.  So  the  surroundings  of  the 
parties  must  be  considered ;  the  same  article  when  exposed 
to  loss  by  theft  must  be  more  closely  guarded  in  a  city  than 
in  the  country.  In  a  similar  way,  as  the  modes  of  ensuring 
safety  in  railway  passenger  business  become  more  efficient, 
it  may  bo  negligence  not  to  make  use  of  them  after  they 
have  generally  come  into  use.  The  rule  in  all  such  cases 
is  that  the  same  care  should  be  taken  as  a  man  of  ordinary 
prudence — and  in  some  cases  of  extraordinary  caution — 
would  take,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs. 

There  has  been  much  question  whether  the  matter  of 
care  is  not  susceptible  of  precise  and  arbitrary  division  in 
the  following  manner :  slight,  ordinary,  and  great.  On 
this  basis,  great  care  is  such  as  is  usually  exercised  under 
the  particular  circumstances  by  men  of  unusually  careful 
and  prudent  habits  aa  to  their  own  interests ;  ordinary 
care  is  that  which  is  used  under  the  same  circumstances 
by  the  majority  of  the  community ;  and  slight  care  that 
which  is  exercised  by  men  of  common  sense,  bat  careless 
habits.  The  absence  of  those  degrees  of  oare  would  re- 
spectively constitute  slight,  ordinary,  and  gross  negligence. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  classification  that  though  it 
may  be  philosophically  correct,  it  furnishes  no  clear  and 
definite  rule  in  the  practical  administration  of  justice — 
that  the  distinctions  are  subtle  and  perplexing,  and  can- 
not bo  explained  to  the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  jury. 
It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  in  some  cases  that  the  ut- 
most diligence  must  be  used,  while  in  others  this  extreme 
severity  Is  relaxed.  For  instance,  a  borrower  of  a  valuable 
book  is  justly  held  to  a  higher  degree  of  care  than  if  the  same 
articlo  were  received  by  him  as  a  more  depositary  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  owner.  Still,  the  depositary  must  take  some 
care,  and  not  be  guilty  of  extreme  negligence.  A  judge, 
after  stating  these  and  similar  distinctions  to  a  jury,  may 
properly  ask  them  if  tho  defendant  has  taken  that  care 
which  under  all  the  circumstances  men  of  prudence  and 
caution  would  take  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 
It  would  not  be  proper,  even  where  the  lowest  degree  of 
diligonco  is  to  be  exercised,  to  ask  them  whether  the  party 
charged  with  negligence  had  taken  the  same  care  as  be  did 
of  his  own,  but  always  to  refer  the  standard  to  that  of  some 
class  in  the  community,  such  as  men  of  average  prudence. 

(4)  The  act  of  negligence  complained  of  mnst  be  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury  sustained.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  it  should  be  the  sole  cause.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  injury  would  not  have  happened 
except  from  concurring  acts,  one  of  which  is  negligent  and 
the  other  accidental,  or  both  are  negligent.  In  such  a  case 
tho  inquiry  is  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  loss,  and  one  or 
both  actors  in  the  result  will  be  liable  or  not  liable  as  the  case 
may  show  unavoidable  accident  or  negligence.  There  has 
been  an  important  question  as  to  whether  this  principle 
would  bo  varied  by  a  fiction  of  the  identification  of  the  in- 
jured party,  though  personally  free  from  fault,  with  one  in 
whose  custody  or  care  he  was,  and  who  was  himself  negli- 
gent.   Thus,  if  at  a  railroad  crossing  of  different  lines  there 
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■hoald  be  a  eoUiBion  oooarioned  by  mntnal  neglect  of  the 
managen  of  the  respective  trains,  and  a  passenger  upon 
one  of  them  should  be  injured,  could  it  be  said  that  he  was 
so  identified  with  the  train  upon  which  he  was  that  if  the 
owners  of  it  could  not  sue  for  the  injury  sustained  to  their 
vehicles  ho  would  also  be  debarred  J  The  English  courts 
adopt  this  conclusion,  and  ander  snch  cironmstanoes  deny 
the  ii^nred  party  relief.  In  the  U.  6.  the  question  is  still 
unsettled,  though  in  some  of  the  courts  (among  them,  those 
of  Xew  York)  the  doctrine  of  the  English  tribunals  is  de- 
nied. It  would,  however,  be  generally  conceded  that  if  a 
person  injured  by  negligence,  though  himself  iVee  {^om 
nutt,  was  unable  to  take  care  of  himself— as  being,  «.  g., 
a  young  child  or  insane — the  negligence  of  the  parent  or 
gnardian  in  whose  custody  he  was  would  be  imputed  to 
himself,  and  there  could  be  no  recovery,  on  the  ground  of 
"contributory  negligence,"  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  (See 
subdivision  (6)  of  this  article.) 

(5)  In  the  praotieal  administration  of  Justice  it  is  an 
Important  inqoiry  whether  negligence  is  to  be  disposed  of 
as  a  matter  of  law  or  of  fact.  Another  form  of  statement 
is.  Should  it  be  disposed  of  at  a  trial  by  the  judge  or 
decided  by  the  Jury?  The  rule  ii  that  in  some  oases, 
where  the  evidence  of  negligence  is  plain  and  uncon- 
tradicted, the  judge  may  as  matter  of  law  dispose  of  the 
whole  subject;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  testimony  be 
contradictory,  or  the  decision  of  the  question  depend 
npon  a  variety  of  oircumstanoee,  or  upon  the  point  whether 
the  party  charged  has  exercised  the  care  which  men  of 
ordinary  prudence  in  such  oasea  use,  the  judge  should  sub- 
mit the  case  to  the  jury,  with  such  instruetion  upon  the 
rules  of  law  as  might  be  necessary.  It  may  be  added  that 
be  who  charges  negligence  must  prove  it,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  raise  a  presumption  which  the  person  charged  is  called 
npon  to  explain  or  rebut.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this 
proof  shoula  be  supplied  by  direct  evidence.  The  ciroum- 
stanses  under  which  the  iqjnry  happened  may  lead  to  a 
presumption  of  negligence,  casting  upon  the  person  charged 
the  burden  of  proof  to  rebut  the  imputation.  Thus,  where 
the  wall  of  a  building  standing  upon  the  line  of  a  city  street 
fell  into  the  street  on  a  still  day,  and  without  any  apparent 
external  cause,  and  injured  one  lawfully  in  the  street,  it 
was  decided  that  the  facts  raised  a  presumption  of  negli- 

gence  either  in  the  constmction  or  proper  care  of  the 
uilding,  and  that  if  the  owner  could  not  rebut  this  presump- 
tion he  was  chargeable.  {Uallen  v.  St.  John,  57  N.  T,,  567.) 
(6)  Though  a  person  may  have  sustained  an  injury 
which  if  free  from  fault  he  could  have  made  the  basis  of 
an  action,  the  law  will  deny  him  redress  if  his  own  negli- 
gence contributed  to  the  iqjnry.  This  rule  depends  upon 
a  principle,  of  public  policy.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
pc'lient  that  justice  should  be  so  administered  as  to  furnish 
strong  inducements  to  those  exposed  to  danger  to  use  suit- 
able care  to  guard  themselves  against  its  effeots.  The  rule 
in  question  has  this  strong  reason  to  recommend  it.  More- 
over, if  the  negligence  be  in  the  correct  sense  "contribu- 
tory " — that  is,  if  the  act  of  neglect  be  such  that  without 
it  the  injury  would  not  have  been  sustained — it  seems 
,  illogical  to  give  the  plaintiff  a  cause  of  action  for  a  loss  or 
I  damage  which  he  has  brought  npon  himself.  This  rule 
has  met  with  some  dissent,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
In  some  quarters  to  introduce  a  doctrine  of  comparative 
negligence,  holding  that  if  the  carelessness  of  one  party 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  there  might  be  a 
cause  of  action.  The  grounds  of  this  distinction  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  rule  of  contributory  negligence  may 
now  be  regarded  as  quite  firmly  settled.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  act  of  the  plaintiff  is  contributory  to  the  injury  is 
not  sufficient  to  debar  him  of  remedy.  There  must  be  fi«<7- 
llyence  on  his  part,  and  not  merely  that  of  third  persons, 
contributing  to  the  injury.  Negligence  is  not  enough  un- 
less it  is  also  "  contributory."  Questions  immediately  pre- 
sent themselves  as  to  the  amount  of  care  which  the  plaintiff 
mnst  have  taken  to  avoid  the  damage.  This  will  largely 
depend  npon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  must  have 
used  due  and  reasonable  care.  If  there  was  danger  to  be 
foreseen,  ho  should  resort  to  reasonable  means  to  avoid  it. 
Thus,  if  he  were  croaaing  a  crowded  street,  he  should  look 
to  see  if  vehicles  were  passing  with  which  he  might  come 
in  contact.  If  he  were  crossing  a  railway,  he  should  in 
like  manner  look  for  a  passing  train  if  it  could  be  seen, 
and  take  reasonable  means  to  avoid  it.  But  he  would  only 
be  held  to  ordinary  care.  In  the  case  supposed  he  would 
not  be  required  to  stop  his  carriage  and  to  alight,  or  even 
to  stand  up  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  mind 
whether  a  train  was  approaching,  although  a  very  cautious 
man  might  do  these  acts  from  considerations  Of  personal 
safety.  The  defence  of  "contributory  negligence"  is  ex- 
tremely common,  and  the  courts  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  certain  questions  growing  out  of  it.  One 
of  these  is,  whether  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  plaintiff 


I  to  show  due  oare  or  on  the  defendant  to  prove  the  want  of 
j  it.     It  would  seem  sufficiently  plain  that  the  absence  of 
I  oare  Is  not  to  be  presumed.     On  the  contrary,  the  fair  in- 
ference is  that  the  injured  party  has  acted  with  ordinary 
.care.     Some  evidence  should   accordingly   be  offered  of 
want  of  care.   It  is  not  necessary  that  this  evidence  should 
be  direct.     Contributory  negligence,  as  well  as  any  other 
form  of  oarelessness,  may  be  inferred  from  circumstances. 
Another  point  of  difficulty  has  been  whether  this  variety 
of  negligence  is  to  be  disposed   of  as  matter  of  law  or 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  fact.     Where  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances are  to  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  fact,  though  not  necessarily  where  the  facts  are 
undisputed.     Thus,  if  a  plaintiff  should,  without  any  spe- 
cial circumstances  justifying  his  act,  leave  a  railway  car 
when  in  motion,  his  act  might  be  so  plainly  negligent 
that  the  oourt  would  instruct  the  jury  that  he  could  not 
prevail.     These  principles  will  frequently  preclude  a  child 
or  other  person  not  capable  of  exercising  care  from  main- 
taining an  action  when  the  proper  custodian  is  guilty  of 
neglect.     Thus,  if  a  young  child  were  permitted  to  play  in 
a  city  street  unattended,  and  were  iiyured  by  neglect,  it 
might  be  precluded  from  all  recovery  on  account  of  the 
neglect  of  a  parent.    Btill,  if  the  child  should  unexpectedly 
be  exposed  to  danger  by   its  own  act  and   without  the 
parent's  fault,  a  different  rule  might  prevail.   Persons  who 
are  engaged  in  employments  hazardous  to  others,  such  as 
railway  companies,  are  bound  to  exercise  more  care  towards 
young  children  than  towards  adults,  and  cannot  expect 
from  them  the  same  circumspection  in  avoiding  eollisions, 
or  that  they  will  in  the  same  manner  be  alert  to  escape  from 
danger.     There  are  cases  in  which  when  an  adult  is  un- 
necessarily exposed  to  danger  by  the  negligence  of  others, 
on  the  impulso  of  the  moment  he  acts,  as  it  were,  in- 
stinctively, and  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  apprehended  ii^iiry 
sustains  actual  harm  from  another  source.    Such  a  case 
cannot  be  deemed  oontributory  negligence.     The  law  re- 
gards as  the  true  cause  of  the  injury  the  negligent  act  of 
the  wrongdoer.     For  example,  if  a  driver  of  a  stage-coach 
should  drive  so  carelessly  that  the  coach  appeared  in  Im- 
minent danger  of  oversetting,  and  a  passenger  should  in- 
stinctively  leap  from  the  coach  and  break  his  limb,  he 
would  have  his  action,  though  the  coach  did  not  turn  over 
and  other  passengers  who  remained  in  it  were  nniqjured. 
The  rules  which  have  thus  been  stated  as  to  contributory 
negligence  do  not  prevail  in  collisions  at  sea.  (See  Road, 
Law  or.)    The  regular  rule  of  the  admiralty  law  is  that  in 
cases  of  collision  by  mutual  fault  the  loss  is  to  be  divided. 
On  principles  similar  to  those  prevailing  as  to  eontribn- 
tory  negligence  it  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  though 
the  injured  party  was  not  at  fault,  he  cannot  recover  for 
any  portion  of  his  loss  connected  with  the  principal  injury 
which  is  attributable  to  his  own  neglect.     Thus,  if  one  be 
personally  iqjured,  be  is  not  to  unreasonably  neglect  to 
have  suitable  medical  treatment  and  nursing.    So,  if  his 
property  be  deteriorated,  he  should  take  reasonable  mea- 
sures to  prevent  any  unnecessary  diminution  of  value.     If 
one  knew  that  the  gate  from  the  highway  to  his  cornfield 
had  been  carelessly  left  open  by  bis  neighbor,  and  that  bis 
crop  was  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  cattle,  bis  duty  in 
general  would  be  to  close  the  gate,  and  if  he  failed  to  do 
so  the  loss  that  he  might  sustain  would  be  fairly  charge- 
able to  his  own  neglect.     This  salutary  rule  of  law  is  ap- 
plied by  the  courts  with  increasing  rigor,  even  to  oases  of 
injuries  sustained  by  acts  of  wilful  wrongdoing  and  open 
violence.     Even  in  such  extreme  cases  as  these  the  ii^ured 
party,   after  the  act  of  violence  has  passed,  should  use 
reasonable  means  to  confine  the  damages  sustained  within 
bounds.     If  he  neglect  to  use  ordinary  precautions,  the 
enhanced  damages  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  attributable 
to  his  own  misconduct,  rather  than  as  being  the  legitimate 
results  of  the  act  of  the  wrongdoer. 

At  the  common  law,  if  an  injury  occasioned  by  negligence 
caused  death,  no  civil  action  could  be  brought,  although  in 
some  instances  a  criminal  proceeding  might  be  instituted. 
It  is  plain  that  no  action  Could  be  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  person  killed.  Other  persons  are  not  pecuniarily  dam- 
aged,  as  they  could  only  claim  compensation  on  the  ground 
of  loss  of  service,  and  the  relation  of  master  and  servant, 
whether  expressly  created  or  implied  from  that  of  husband 
and  wife  or  parent  and  child,  is  at  an  end.  This  defect 
in  the  law  was  remedied  in  England  by  "  Lord  Campbell's 
act"  (9  A  10  Vict.  c.  93;  see  also  27  <t  28  Viot.  c.  95),  the 
provisions  of  which  have  been  substantially  re-enacted  in 
this  country  in  most  of  the  States.  It  extends  to  cases  of 
death  caused  not  only  by  negligence,  but  by  other  wrong- 
ful act,  though  the  great  majority  of  oases  to  which  the 
statute  is  applied  in  the  practice  of  the  oourts  are  those  of 
neglect.  'The  substance  of  the  statute  is,  that  the  action 
is  to  be  brought  by  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
person  killed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  husband  or  wife)^[^ 
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next  of  kin.  The  amount  to  be  rooovered  depend>  npon 
the  }>«eiin>ary  damage/  sustained.  In  some  of  the  States 
the  recovery  is  limited  to  a  specific  sum ;  e.  g.  $6000.  The 
same  general  elements  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  action 
as  in  oases  where  the  neglect  causes  injury  instead  of  death. 

The  principles  already  referred  to  in  this  article  will  be 
found  applicable,  among  other  instances,  to  the  following : 
(A)  Liaoility  for  the  proper  use  of  one's  individual  property, 
whether  land  or  ptfrsonal  estate.  The  fact  of  the  ownership 
of  property  attacnes  to  it  responsibilities  both  towards  indu 
Tiduals  and  the  public.  Thus,  the  owner  of  real  estate  is 
bound  to  keep  it  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  not,  by  rea- 
son of  any  neglect  on  his  part,  cause  injury  to  adjoining 
owners  or  to  persons  passing  along  a  highway.  The  same 
rule  would  be  applied  if  persons  were  invited  by  him  to  come 
upon  his  premises  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure.  He 
would  not  be  under  the  same  obligations  to  a  mere  tres- 
passer. If  an  owner  of  an  open  field  should  leave  a  pit  in 
It  unguarded,  and  trespassers  should  cross  the  field  in  the 
night,  not  knowing  of  the  danger,  and  bo  ii^ured,  it  could 
not  be  claimed  that  the  owner  was  negligent  as  to  them, 
since  he  was  under  no  duty  to  fence  the  excavation.  It 
would  be  quite  a  different  cose  if  the  pit  were  so  near  an 
unfenced  highway  that  one  lawfully  passing  along  it  might, 
while  using  ordinary  care,  mistake  his  way  and  fall.  It  is 
not  settled  how  far  from  an  unfenced  highway  a  pit  must 
be,  in  order  that  it  may  safely  bo  left  unguarded.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  a  statute  regulating  the  subject.  Qreat  dis- 
onssion  has  taken  place  upon  the  question  whether  if  a  per- 
son should  collect  upon  his  land  substances  which  might  be 
the  source  of  danger  to  others — as,  e.  g.,  a  large  volume  of 
water — he  would  bo  abtolutel)/  bound  to  keep  it  there  so  as 
not  to  injure  his  neighbor,  or  only  bound  to  use  a  reason- 
able amount  of  care  to  prevent  its  escape.  After  some  vacil- 
lation of  judicial  opinion  the  latter  view  has  gained  gen- 
eral recognition. 

In  regard  to  personal  property  the  same  general  rules 
would  apply.  An  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
the  ownership  of  animals.  When  there  is  no  wilful  act  of 
wrong,  liability  in  such  a  ease  usually  turns  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  negligence.  The  owner  of  a  domestic  animal,  where 
it  is  not  a  trespasser,  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  prevent 
its  causing  injury  to  others.  Knowledge  of  its  vicious 
propensities  must  be  shown,  and  consequent  negligence  in- 
ferred in  suffering  it  to  go  at  large  or  to  be  in  a  position  to 
cause  injury.  The  owner  of  savage  animals  is  oonolusively 
presumed  to  have  knowledge  of  their  vicious  propensities, 
and  is  accordingly  bound  so  to  keep  them  that  they  will 
not  damage  persons  not  themselves  m  fault.  In  some  in- 
stances, by  statute,  owners  of  animals  are  made  absolutely 
responsible  for  their  acts  causing  damage.  An  instance  is 
that  of  a  dog  worrying  sheep.  If  an  owner  of  an  animal, 
knowing  it  to  have  a  contagious  disease,  should  by  neg- 
ligence allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  animals  of 
others  without  sufficient  warning,  and  they  should  in  con- 
sequence be  infected,  he  would  be  responsible.  (B)  Lia- 
bility for  the  due  management  of  public  property  and 
public  affairs.  An  important  class  of  oases  falls  under  this 
general  head.  These  will  simply  be  enumerated,  withoiit 
an  attempt  to  develop  them.  The  class  would  include  such 
coses  as  the  management  by  cities  of  their  streets  and  other 
public  works.  The  city,  being  a  municipal  corporation, 
would  l>e  liable  for  a  culpable  want  of  care  causing  injury. 
Similar  rules  would  be  applied  to  towns  where  they  have 
a  corporate  character,  as  in  the  New  England  States,  for 
defect  in  the  highways  attributable  to  negligence.  (See 
Towns.)  The  same  general  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  pub- 
lic officers  who  are  guilty  of  neglect  in  the  management 
of  their  public  duties.  A  distinction  is  taken  in  this  re- 
spect between  judicial  officers  and  those  who  perform  mere 
"  ministerial "  functions.  The  latter  class  is  illustrated  by 
the  instance  of  a  sheriff  or  clerk  who  merely  obeys  the  di- 
rections of  a  court,  without  exercising  discretion.  (See  Offi- 
CKKs.)  No  action  will  lie  against  a  judicial  officer  of  the 
higher  grade  of  courts,  known  as  a  court  of  record,  so  long 
as  he  has  jurisdiction,  though  he  act  not  only  negligently, 
but  even  wilfully  or  oorrnptly.  The  remedy  in  such  a  case 
is  an  impeachment  or  other  process  authorizing  his  re- 
moval. This  rule  is  deemed  indispensable  to  his  inde- 
pendence in  exercising  his  judicial  functions.  Minor  judi- 
cial officers  are  liable  to  an  action  when  they  act  with 
malice  and  bad  faith.  The  rule  of  protection  accorded  to 
judicial  officers  is  not  extended  to  those  having  ministerial 
duties  to  perform.  Where  a  positive  duty  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  law,  and  they  have  the  means  at  thoir  command 
to  enable  them  to  perform  it,  they  are  liable  to  those  who 
suffer  damage  from  a  failure  to  perform  their  duties.  This 
same  priuciple  would  manifestly  apply  where,  having  en- 
tered upon  the  performance  of  their  assigned  duties,  they 
acted  with  negligence.  In  some  instances  official  duties 
partake  both  of  a  jndioial  and  ministerial  charaoter.    So 


far  as  they  are  judicial  and  honestly  exercised  the  officer 
may  be  protected,  though  he  err  in  judgment;  as  to  the 
non-performance  of  the  ministerial  branch  of  his  duties,  ho 
may  DC  absolutely  responsible  for  neglect.  As  a  general 
rule,  ministerial  officers  of  a  higher  grade,  hat^ing  power  to 
appoint  subordinates  neceesary  to  their  efficient  transaction 
of  business,  are  not  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  their  sub- 
ordinates as  long  as  they  act  with  due  oare  in  making  the 
appointment  or  in  retaining  them  in  office.  Thns,  a  city 
postmaster  is  not  liable  for  the  abstraction  of  money  from 
a  letter  by  one  of  his  clerks  so  long  as  he  is  guilty  of  no 
neglect  in  designating  him  for  his  position,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  liable  for  any  personal  act  of  negli- 
gence. (C)  Negligence  by  persons  engaged  in  a  profes- 
sion, trade,  or  business.  This  is  a  topic  of  a  very  exten- 
sive nature,  and  wmild  include  medical  men,  attomeys-at- 
law,  bankers  and  bill-collectors,  notaries  public  acting  in 
a  charaoter  not  strictly  official,  mechanics,  and  agents  of 
all  sorts  in  relation  to  their  employers.  The  general  rule 
as  to  the  obligations  of  these  persons  towards  those  who 
employ  them  is  to  perform  their  engagements  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  skill,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  They  are  bound  to  possess  the  average  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  men  of  their  trade  and  profession,  and  to 
exorcise  it  in  the  cases  entrusted  to  them.  In  respect  to 
notaries  public  (see  NotAiiv  Public)  it  may  be  remarked 
that  for  some  purposes  they  are  ministerial  public  officers 
and  fall  within  the  rules  already  stated.  (See  subdivision 
B.)  For  other  purposes  they  are  merely  the  private  agents 
of  those  who  employ  them,  and  are  liable  on  like  grounds. 
(D)  Cases  of  persons  exercising  a  quati  public  authority. 
Under  this  head  may  be  grouped  railway,  telegraph,  canal, 
bridge,  and  gas  oompanies.  These  are  to  a  certain  extent 
regulated  by  statute.  The  subject  is  complex,  as  questions 
frequently  arise  as  to  their  duties  to  the  public  or  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  mere  strangers,  or  to  owners  of  land  ad- 
joining or  otherwise  affeetel  by  their  work,  and  also  to 
their  employers  or  customers.  In  regard  to  their  duties 
to  the  ponlic,  reference  may  be  made  to  their  interference 
in  the  matter  of  oonstrnetion  with  publio  highways  or 
bridges.  It  is,  in  general,  their  duty  to  restore  thcce  so 
far  as  possible  to  their  original  condition.  In  regard  to 
a^oining  owners,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  follow 
the  legal  maxim,  "  So  to  use  their  own  as  not  to  injure  an- 
other." They  sbonld  so  make  excavations  as  not  to  cause 
adjacent  lands  to  fall.  Although  allowed  under  statutes, 
justified  by  the  rules  of  "eminent  domain,"  to  take  such 
land  as  may  be  necessary,  they  are  bound  to  make  due 
oompensation.  In  agricultural  districts  railroad  companies 
are  commonly  required  by  statutes  to  build  the  fences  be- 
tween their  track  and  the  land  of  adjoining  proprietors, 
though  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  they  are  under  no  such 
obligation.  Accordingly,  they  are  not  liable  in  that  case 
for  the  act  of  killing  a  domestic  animal  trespassing  upon 
the  track,  without  showing  some  act  of  negligence  beyond 
the  failure  to  build  the  fence.  As  soon  as  the  duty  to  build 
the  fence  is  prescribed  by  statute  their  failure  to  construct 
it  becomes  an  act  of  negligence,  for  the  natural  oonse- 
quences  of  which  they  become  responsible.  In  regard  to 
mere  strangers,  the  rules  already  stated  as  to  negligence  and 
contributory  negligence  are  sufficiently  full  for  a  compre- 
hension of  their  duties ;  as  to  their  customers,  the  law  of  com- 
mon carriers  of  goods  or  passengers  or  of  bailees  will  be 
applicable.  These  rules  will  be  specially  applicable  to 
rauway  and  telegraph  companies.  (See  Bailhekt  and 
Carrikrs,  CovHON.)  Railway  companies  carrying  passen- 
gers are  held  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of  care,  owing 
to  the  dangerous  nature  of  their  employment.  (£)  The 
rule  of  "  rttpondeat  tuperior  "  in  its  relation  to  negligence 
by  an  inferior.  It  was  stated  in  the  law  of  Master  axd 
Sertaxt  (which  see)  that  the  master  was  liable  for  the  acts 
of  a  servant  done  in  the  scope  of  his  employment.  This 
doctrine  has  a  very  dose  and  constant  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  negligence.  Many  of  the  topics  already  re- 
ferred to  are  largely  influenced  by  it.  The  negligence  of 
owners,  or  of  municipalities,  or  of  railways  or  telegraph 
and  other  corporations,  is  in  the  largo  majority  of  coses 
really  that  oi^  their  servants,  which  is,  however,  imputed 
to  themselves  under  the  theory  that  the  employer  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  the  servant.  This  theory  does  not, 
however,  relieve  the  servant.  If  the  master  is  obliged  to 
pay  for  his  negligence,  there  is  a  remedy  in  his  behalf 
against  the  servant.  (A  more  full  view  of  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Master  and  Servant.)  (F) 
Miscellaneous  cases.  Under  this  head  may  be  oollocted 
such  oases  as  the  act  of  ordinary  driving  or  riding  on  a 
highway,  navigating  vessels  at  sea,  the  management  of 
fire,  firearms,  and  combustible  materials,  the  sale  of  sub- 
stances dangerous  to  life  or  health,  the  use  of  water- 
courses, construction  of  sewers  and  private  drains,  the  use 
of  machinery,  and  the  like.    The  snl^eot  of  driving  ve- 
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hiolea  on  the  highway  or  navigiiting  resaels  at  tea  is  gor- 
erned  by  well-settled  rules,  and  in  the  latter  case  provided 
by  act  of  Congress.  (See  Road,  Law  or.)  Many  questions 
arise  as  to  negligence  occasioning  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty by  fire.  An  owner  of  property  has  a  legal  right  to 
destroy  it  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  another.  If  he 
wilfully  and  recklessly  sets  Are  to  his  own  house  or  goods, 
and  thereby  causes  the  loss  of  his  neighbor's  property,  he  is 
responsible.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  case  of  culpa- 
ble negligence.  Undoubtedly,  an  owner  may  lawfully  bum 
*  brush,  and  other  substances  of  which  he  desires  to  be  rid, 
upon  his  own  land,  and  if  he  uses  due  care  be  will  not  be 
responsible  for  any  injury  which  may  unexpectedly  be 
caused  to  his  neighbor.  This  proposition  would  not  jus- 
tify a  plain  act  of  negligence.  It  may  also  be  said  that  if 
a  stranger  wrongfully  sets  8re  to  land  not  his  own,  he  is 
Tesponsible  for  all  the  proximate  consequences  of  the  un- 
lawful act,  both  as  to  the  property  of  the  party  directly  in- 
jured and  to  that  of  a<^oining  owners.  This  matter  is  in 
some  of  the  States  regulated  by  statute,  particularly  as  con- 
nected with  railways.  The  subject  of  the  correct  manage- 
ment of  water-courses  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  will 
be  treated  of  in  a  separate  article.  (See  Watbr-ooursks.) 
(The  subject  may  be  further  examined  in  the  treatises  of 
Shearman  and  Redfield,  and  in  Wharton  on  do.,  Campbell 
on  do.,  Saunders  on  do.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Addison  on  Tortt,  HilUard  on  do.,  and  to  the  digests  and 
reports  of  cases.) 

II.  Negligence  a»nn  Ingredient  of  a  Crime. — ^It  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  law  that  an  intent  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  Still,  there  are  coses  in  which 
carelessness  or  negligence  will  stand  in  the  place  of  an 
evil  iAtent.  These  seem  principally  to  be  cases  where  a 
person,  being  under  a  public  or  private  duty,  neglects  to 
perform  it,  and  thus  causes  an  injury  to  society.  Though 
there  is  no  positive  intent  to  do  wrong,  there  is  culpa- 
bility in  the  failure  to  discharge  the  duty.  Thus,  a  pub- 
lic ofBcer,  being  under  a  public  duty  to  keep  a  prisoner 
safely,  is  criminally  liable  if  he  by  neglect  permit  him  to 
escape.  Statutes  sometimes  declare  that  official  neglect  in 
specified  cases  shall  constitute  a  crime  of  a  particular 
grade.  The  same  general  rule  would  be  applied  to  a  viola- 
tion of  a  private  obligation  causing  a  wrong  to  society. 
Thus,  a  neglect  to  cleanse  the  bed  of  a  river,  whereby  ad- 
joining lands  are  overflowed,  may  constitute  a  public  nui- 
sance. It  is  a  well-known  rule  in  the  law  of  homicide 
that  an  act  of  neglect  causing  death  may  amount  to  the 
crime  of  manslaughter,  while  a  positive  intent  to  kill  will 
constitute  murder.  (See  Maxslaushter.  See  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  Russell  on  Crime*,  Bishop  on  Criminal  Law, 
and  other  works  cited  in  the  article  Crih E.)     T.  W.  Dwionr, 

Nego'tiable  Pa'peri  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider 
this  subject  at  length,  as  it  is  involved  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  topics  of  Bill  op  Exchasoe  and  Prohissort 
Notes  (which  see).  It  may,  however,  be  useful  simply  to 
point  out  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  applied  to  the  law 
of  oommeroial  paper,  and  refer  to  some  cases  which  are 
not  strictly  included  within  the  articles  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made. 

The  expression  "  negotiable  paper"  is  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  fact  that  there  are  certain  rights  of  action  which 
are  capable  of  such  transfers  that  the  transferee  becomes 
the  owner  in  a  court  of  law,  and  is  able  to  sue  by  its  rules 
in  his  own  name.  A  distinction  of  groat  consequence  is 
thus  created  between  rights  of  action  which  ore  negotiable 
and  those  which  are  amignahle.  By  the  general  rule  of 
law  a  right  of  action  is  simply  assignable  in  equity,  and 
not  capable  of  transfer  in  the  view  of  a  court  or  law ;  ne- 
gotiable paper  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  and  is 
transferable  both  in  law  and  in  equity.  In  order  to  make 
promises  '^negotiable"  they  must  be  made  to  a  person  and 
to  his  order  or  to  bearer,  and  must  be  payable  in  money, 
free  from  all  contingency  as  to  the  fact  of  payment  or  as 
to  the  fund  from  which  it  is  to  be  made.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  if  a  promise  is  made  by  A  "to  B  or  to  his 
order,"  if  B  orders  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  C  there  is 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  contract  a  promise  to  pay  to  C, 
and  he  may  accordingly  sue  in  his  own  name.  Where  the 
promise  is  not  thus  negotiable  the  assignee  cannot  sue  in 
ft  court  of  law  in  his  own  name,  but  must  use  the  name  of 
the  assignor.  The  practical  result  is,  that  the  'assignee 
must  take  the  claim  subject  to  all  defences  which  might 
have  been  urged  by  the  debtor  against  the  assignor.  (See 
AssioKXEXT.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  negotiable 
paper,  if  the  transfer  is  made  before  maturity,  in  good  faith 
ana  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  buyer  takes  it  free 
ftem  all  defences  which  might  have  been  set  up  as  between 
the  original  parties,  unless  the  instrument  is  declared  void 
by  statute,  in  which  case  it  is  invalid  even  In  the  hands 
of  the  purchaser.  So  if  such  paper  be  stolen,  a  thief 
may  transfer  complete  title  to  a  purchaser  under  similar 


circumstances.  The  fact  that  a  purchaser  acts  imprudently 
or  negligently  will  not,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
affect  his  title,  except  so  far  as  such  acts  may,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  be  indicative  of  bad  faith.  His 
ownership  depends  upon  his  intent  when  the  paper  was 
acquired.  If  the  stolen  paper  is  acquired  after  maturity, 
his  title  will  fail,  as  suspicion  is  now  cast  upon  it  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  outstanding  and  not  paid  when  due. 
The  rule  that  a  purchaser  of  stolen  negotiable  paper  can 
under  any  circumstances  obtain  a  good  title  is  exceptional 
in  its  nature,  and  cannot  bo  extended  to  ordinary  chattels. 
(See  Sale.)  It  has  been  stated  that  no  one  can  avail 
himself  of  the  peculiar  rule  applied  to  negotiable  paper 
unless  he  is  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Tnis 
fact  raises  the  very  important  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration." 
Is  it  necessary  tnat  there  should  be  money  or  its  equiv- 
alent advanced  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  or  will  it  be 
enough  if  the  holder  took  the  paper  on  account  of  an  an- 
tecedent debt?  It  is  claimed  by  some  jurists  that  a  trans- 
fer on  account  of  an  existing  debt  is  not  a  purchase,  since 
the  creditor  parts  with  nothing  as  a  condition  of  acquiring 
the  paper.  They  urge  that  there  can  be  no  purchase  unless 
something  is  parted  with  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition. 
They  would  admit  that  if  a  creditor  had  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  surrendered  something  of  value,  such  as  a  note  of 
his  own  debtor's,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  purchaser.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  merely  taken  the  note  of  another 
from  his  debtor  by  way  of  security  for  his  indebtedness, 
and  without  any  surrender  or  other  act  amounting  in  the 
law  of  contraots  to  a  new  consideration,  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  having  made  a  purchase.  This  is  the  view  of 
the  New  York  courts  and  of  those  in  some  other  States. 
There  are  other  highly  respectable  courts  that  hold  that 
such  a  transaction  is  in  substance  a  purchase  and  precludes 
all  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  note  so 
transferred  was  originally  given.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  should  be  so  little  harmony  of  opinion 
upon  a  subject  of  so  much  practical  importance. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  times  upon 
the  point  whether  the  doctrines  of  negotiable  paper  can  be 
extended  to  public  bonds,  such  as  those  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
or  by  a  State  or  city,  or  to  bonds  of  certain  corporations — 
e.  g.  railroads.  The  inquiry  has  grown  out  of  tne  fact  that 
by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  a  sealed  instrument  is  not 
in  general  negotiable,  and  the  question  is,  whether  cases 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  treated  as  exceptional.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  now  is  that  the  seal  upon  these  public  and 
cognate  bonds  does  not  deprive  them  of  negotiability  if 
they  otherwise  comply  with  the  definition  of  commercial 
paper.  The  fact  of  their  currency  in  the  money-market 
IS  sulBeient  to  make  it  highly  convenient  and  useful  to 
attach  to  them  the  ordinary  incidents  of  commercial  paper. 
The  same  general  view  should  be  taken  of  interest  war- 
rants or  coupons  when  tbey  usually  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  like  money.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  courts  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  so  convenient  and  satisfactory  as  to 
the  protection  of  purchasers  of  property  in  this  country 
reacning  such  vast  proportions  as  are  included  within  our 
governmental,  municipal,  and  corporate  indebtedness. 

T.  W.  Dwianr. 

Negri'IIoa,  Negritos,  Alfooroos,  Araforas, 
names  given  to  the  various  tribes  of  the  Melanesian  or 
Papuan  race.  Some  of  the  hill-men  of  Farther  India,  and 
possibly  the  Andaman  Islanders,  are  of  this  stock.  The 
wild-men  of  the  Philippinea  are  the  typical  Negrillos. 
They  have  woolly  hair,  longer  and  less  crisped  than  the 
negroes.  The  hair  of  some  tribes  grows  in  patches,  like 
that  of  Eo'me  South  Africans.  The  features  of  most  are 
of  a  decidedly  African  cost,  but  their  languages  are  clearly 
not  African.  The  skin  is  sometimes  perfectly  black.  It 
seems  generally  but  not  universally  admitted  that  the 
straight  hair  and  less  uniform  features  of  the  black  Aus- 
tralian natives,  with  their  peculiarities  of  language,  sep- 
arate them  from  the  true  Negrillo  stock.  The  whole  race 
are  referred  by  Latham  to  the  "  Oceanic  Hongolidee." 
Their  languages  seem  to  have  some  verbal  roots  in  com- 
mon with  the  Malays.  (See  Wollace,  Malai/  Archipelago / 
Arial.  Setearche;  iv.  393;  X.  218.) 

Jie'gTO  [derived  through  the  Spanish  or  Italian  from 
the  Latin  niger,  "  black  "],  the  name  of  one  of  the  prom- 
inent races  or  species  of  mankind.  This  race  is  indigenous 
to  the  tropical  portions  of  Africa,  and  extends  from  about 
the  fifteenth  degree  of  N.  lat.,  or  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Sahara  Desert,  to  the  twentieth  degree  of  S.  lat.,  or 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  and  in  the  W. 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  near  the  borders  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  toward  the  E.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  distinct  of  all 
the  races,  and  that  in  which  are  perceptible  the  most  gen- 
eralized characters,  or  at  least  those  which  are  most  in- 
dicative of  affinity  to  and  derivation  from  the  apes,  of  the 
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hnmaD  genna.  Tbess  ehancten  are  eridenced  both  anper- 
flcially  and  anatomioaUy,  as  well  as  morally  and  physically. 
The  color,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  is  very  dark,  and 
enough  so  to  have  caused  the  bestowal  of  the  name  "  blacks  " 
on  the  race ;  the  month  is  protuberant,  on  aoeonnt  of  the 
forward  trend  of  the  jaws  and  the  thick  and  outward 
turned  lips ;  the  nose  is  broad  and  flat ;  the  forehead  flat 
and  receding  backward;  the  hair  short  and  reiy  early, 
and  commonly  designated  as  woolly,  although  having  no  re- 
semblance to  true  wool,  and  simply  differing  from  the  hair 
of  the  white  race  by  the  compression  and  curliness  of  the 
filaments ;  the  hair  of  the  face  is  rather  scanty ;  the  thorax 
more  compressed  than  in  the  white  race ;  the  nates  com- 
paratively flattened,  and  meeting  the  thighs  at  nearly  a 
right  angle  instead  of  a  curve ;  the  arms  relatively  larger 
in  comparison  witK  the  legs,  and  the  distal  segments  of 
both  (arms  and  legs)  comparatively  larger  than  the  prox- 
imal (i.  e.  humerus  in  arm  and  femur  in  leg) ;  the  knees 
are  more  bent  outward ;  the  calves  weak ;  the  ankles 
lower ;  the  foot  comparatively  flat,  and  the  heels  longer ; 
the  great  toes  tram  and  more  opposable  to  the  others. 
Such  are  the  features  externally  visible  olaimed  by  most 
observers  as  distinctive  of  the  negro ;  these  are  co-ordinated 
with  more  deep-seated  ones  only  visible  on  dissection. 

The  skeleton  furnishes  some:  The  bones  are,  on  the 
whole,  heavier  and  whiter;  the  skull  is  generally  high 
and  narrow,  the  average  ratio  of  breadth  fo  length  being 
between  68  and  71  to  100,  although  sometimes  falling  as  low 
as  63,  and  at  others  reaching  78;  the  projecting  jaws  en- 
tail a  low  facial  angle,  this  being  about  66°  to  70° ;  the 
pelvis  is  of  the  oblong  type,  according  to  Weber,  and  is 
narrow,  eonieal,  or  cuneiform,  and  small  in  all  its  diam- 
eters ;  the  calcaneum  or  heel-bone  is  in  nearly  a  continuous 
straight  line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  and  projects 
farther  backward.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  (arms  and 
legs)  have  shorter  bellies  and  longer  tendons  than  in  their 
correspondents  in  the  white  race,  and  those  of  the  calves 
are  less  developed. 

The  brain  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  white  race, 
but  as  a  rule  the  gyri  and  sulci  seem  to  be  more  symmetri- 
cally developed,  as  well  as  leas  numerous  and  more  massive, 
and  the  nerves  are  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  brain,  than 
in  the  European.  The  average  size  is  less.  Numerous  ob- 
servations have  been  made  on  this  organ,  and  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject  demands  a  more  extended  notice.  The 
following  results  are  epitomised  from  Drs.  Morton  and  Rus- 
sell :  According  to  Morton,  the  average  capacity  in  cubic 
inches  of  the  cranial  cavity  of  62  native  African  negro 
skulls  was  83  inches,  and  of  12  American  negroes  82  inches. 
Dr.  Sanford  B.  Hunt,  surgeon  of  U.  B.  volunteers  in  the 
late  civil  war,  has  recorded  the  results  of  autopsies  of  the 
brains  of  405  whites  and  negcoes  made  by  Surgeon  Ira 
KuBsell.  The  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  these  ob- 
servations were :  "(1)  The  standard  weight  of  the  negro 
brain  is  over  five  ounces  less  than  that  of  the  white.  (2) 
Slight  intermixture  of  white  blood  diminishes  the  negro 
brain  from  its  normal  standard,  but  when  the  infusion  of 
white  blood  amounts  to  one-half  (mulatto),  it  determines  a 
positive  increase  in  the  negro  brain,  which  in  the  quadroon 
IS  only  tbreo  ounces  below  the  white  standard.  (S)  The 
percentage  of  exceptionally  small  brains  is  largest  among 
negroes  having  but  a  small  proportion  of  white  blood." 

The  following  table  fumisaes  the  basis  for  these  general- 
liatione : 
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Such  are  the  principal  characteristics  that  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  nogro  in  contradistinction  at  least  to  the 
European.  Most  of  them  hold  good  as  average  characters, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are  absolute,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  difficult  to  gauge  and  appreciate.    No'  only 


are  varietal  differences  observable  between  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  different  parts  of  Africa,  but  the  individual  differ- 
ences in  one  and  the  same  tribe  are  not  inconsiderable.  All, 
therefore,  that  can  be  justly  claimed  is  that  the  characters 
enumerated  are  expressive  of  the  typical  negro,  which  may 
severally  fail  if  we  examine  special  individuals  of  the  rae«. 

The  larynx  of  the  negro,  aooording  to  Dr.  George  D. 
Gibb  (Jfmiotr*  o/  th*  Antkropologieal  Soeielg,  ii.  pp.  323, 
323,  1864),  is  distinguished  by  "  the  invariable  presenee 
of  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg  [little  bodies  like  small 
round  peas  at  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  larynx,  not  com- 
monly seen  in  other  races  of  mankind],  the  oblique  or 
shelving  position  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  the  pendent 
position  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni ;"  it  is  "  fairly 
developed,  not  unusually  prominent  in  the  neck,  and  the 
vocal  cords  are  not,  perhaps,  of  the  full  length  of  those  in 
the  European  races,  nor  of  the  Tartars." 

Numerous  physiologioal  characters  have  also  been  at- 
tributed to  the  nogro  as  distinctive  of  his  race.  It  hat 
been  claimed  that  there  is  a  greater  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ment, and  that  only  the  choleric  and  phlegmatic  are  devel- 
oped in  the  race ;  that  the  negro  is  only  capable  of  a  minor 
degree  of  cultivation ;  and  that  he  is  lees  subject  to  mala- 
rious diseases  than  the  white  race.  These  statements  are 
also  to  be  accepted  as  only  generalities,  and  not  as  abso- 
lute. It  is  indisputable  that  the  negro  in  his  average  cha- 
racters deviates  less  from  the  ape  tribe  than  any  other  race, 
and  that  no  high  state  of  civilisation  has  ever  originated 
from  among  the  race.  Many  tribes  exhibit,  however,  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  erection  of  their  huts  and  the  weaving 
of  cloths,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  implements 
for  household  economy  and  for  war  and  the  chase.  Most  are 
fond  of  music,  and  have  much  aptitude  for  its  cultivation, 
although  their  taste  is  different  bom  that  of  the  cultivated 
European.  Their  religious  ideas  are  vague.  They  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  ftatnie  life,  but  not  apparently  (or  at 
least  to  a  very  nneert^n  extent)  (n  a  system  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments.  By  some,  at  least,  the  idea  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  seems  to  be  entertained.  They  are 
very  superstitious,  and  have  generally  intense  belief  in 
charms  and  witchcraft.  These  are  the  typical  character- 
istics of  the  wild  Africans. 

The  system  of  slavery  has  resulted  in  the  alienage  of 
large  numbers  of  the  race  from  their  country  and  trans- 
portation to  foreign  lands — ^mostly  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  U.  8.,  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  Brazil  and  Guiana. 
In  all  these  countries  they  have  largely  increased,  readily 
assumed  the  habits  and  language,  as  well  as  religion,  of 
the  citizens,  and  exhibited  frequently  considerable  aptitude 
for  higher  cultivation.  Although  their  powers  of  origina- 
tion seem  to  be  comparatively  small,  tbey  readily  copy  the 
manners  of  their  superiors,  and  frequently  display  much 
superficial  polish.  They  are  very  emotional,  and  chiefly 
select  those  religions  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
senses,  such  as  the  Boman  Gatnolio  and  the  Methodist. 
On  some  the  religion  thus  adopted  appears  to  have  a  serious 
and  effective  influence,  and  to  regulate  their  doily  life ;  while 
on  others  the  effect  is  very  superficial,  and  extreme  religions 
exaltation  does  not  appear  to  be  incompatible  with  low 
moral  ideas  and  actions. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  transportation  of  large  nnm- 
hers  of  the  race  to  foreign  countries,  there  has  been  on  in- 
termixture between  representatives  of  the  race  and  those 
of  the  dominant  races  of  the  countries  to  which  they  have 
been  carried.  The  offspring  between  the  two  races  are 
called  mulattos.  Many  generalities  have  been  enunciated 
respecting  the  structural  and  physiological  attributes  of 
these  mulattos,  but  often  with  a  very  unsatisfactorv  basis. 
They  are  to  a  certain  extent  intermediate  as  to  their  cha- 
racters between  the  two  races,  but  perhaps  on  the  whole 
exhibit  more  of  the  features  of  the  father  than  of  the  mo- 
ther. They  are  reputed  to  be  bad  breeders,  but  the  excep- 
tions at  least  are  numerous.  They  are  said  also  to  be  ugly 
and  revengeful  in  disposition,  but  this  is  probably  more  the 
result  of  a  feeling  of  wrong  to  themselves  than  an  innate 
peculiarity  of  race.  It  is  further  claimed  that  they  are  less 
hardy  than  either  parent  race,  and  that  they  very  soon  die, 
but  on  this  Tery  point  ezaot  and  numerous  statistics  are 
needed.  Theodobe  Gill. 

Jfegrp  Hill,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  White  oo..  Ark.,  oa 
White  River,  12  miles  N.  of  Des  Arc     Pop.  57. 

NegTopoBt.    See  Ecbcea. 

Nehemi'ah  [Heb.,  "the  Lord  consoles  him"],  Book 
of,  a  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  author 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  He  was  a  Jew,  with  the 
title  of  Hnhatha  ("cup-bearer")  to  Artazerxes  Longi- 
manna,  and  governor  of  Judssa  under  the  Persian  rule 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  His  work  is  a  oontin- 
nation  of  that  of  Ezra,  and  is  the  last  in  historical  DfdMr, 
of  the  Old  Testament  narrative^  g  tized  by  VjOOv  Ic 
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NeUroirinl*  or  Hontagnaiat  »  tribe  of  Algonkin 
Indiuis  In  Canada,  oloeely  related  to  the  Naacapees,  and 
oeanp7ing  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Sa- 

Senay  River  to  the  Straita  of  Belle  Isle.  At  the  time  of 
i  first  French  royages  to  Canada,  in  the  Bixteenth  oen- 
tUTj,  they  oooopied  the  region  around  Qaebeo,  bat  were 
driven  eaatward  by  the  Iroquois,  and  drora  the  Egquimaoz 
before  them  into  Labrador ;  were  friendly  to  the  Frenoh ; 
have  had  Catbolio  missionaries  since  the  time  of  Cham- 
plain,  and  hare  learned  to  read  and  write.  Their  prin- 
oipal  villages  are  Point  Bleu,  Chiooatimi,  Moisie,  and  Cas- 
oapediac;  they  numbered  1700  in  1872,  and  lived  eMefly 
by  hunting  the  caribou. 

Nehlig'  (Victtor),  b.  in  Paris,  France,  in  1830;  studied 
painting  under  Abel  de  Pujol  and  Cogniet;  resided  for  a 
time  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  ultimately  settled  in  New  York, 
where  he  obtained  great  applause  by  his  pictures  illustra- 
tive of  American  history,  romance,  and  poetry,  among 
which  are  Oertmde  of  Wyofitimg,  Hiaicatha  and  Minnekaha, 
and  Poeahontta.  He  was  chosen  in  1870  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  in  1872  visited  the  studios 
•ad  galleries  of  London. 

Neilgher'ry  Hills,  an  almost  isolated  group  of 
monntains  in  Southern  Hindostan,  between  lat.  11°  10' 
and  11°  38'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  78°  SO'  and  77°  10',  and 
covering  an  area  of  700  square  milea.  They  consist  of 
granite,  covered  with  a  layer  of  rich  black  soil  ten  feet 
deep,  and  rise  in  the  highest  peak,  Bodabetta,  to  the  height 
of  8780  feet.  Their  sides  are  covered  with  impenetrable 
jungles  of  tropical  forests,  hot,  unhealthy,  and  swarming 
with  wild  animals — elephants,  tigers,  and  leopards;  but 
at  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet  they  form  a  table-land 
remarkable  for  its  beantifU  and  healthful  olimate,  and  on 
this  aocount  much  frequented  by  Europeans.  Ootacamund 
is  a  town  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau. 

Ifeill  (Edward  Dufpisld),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1823 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  in  1842;  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  at  St.  Paul,  Hinn.,  1849 ;  was  private  secretary  to 
Pres.  Johnson  1867--88,  and'afterward  appointed  consul  at 
Dublin,  Ireland ;  has  been  a  ftw^uent  contributor  to  the 
religious  magazines,  and  has  published  ^nita{>  of  the  Min- 
netola  Hittorieal Society  {\SiB),  ffitton/ of  Xinneeota  (1858), 
Bittory  of  tie  Virginia  Company  (1869),  Tht  Fairfaxee  of 
England  and  America  (1868),  Terra  Marim,  or  Tkreadt  of 
Maryland  Colonial  Bittory,  and  Snglieh  Colonixation  of 
America  during  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1871). 

Neill  (Thohas  H.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1825;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point,  and  was  assigned  to  the  infantry 
(brevet  second  lieutenant)  July,  1847;  served  mainly  on- 
fh>ntier  duty  and  at  West  Point  previous  to  1861 ;  in  the 
civil  war  he  organized  the  23d  Pennsylvania  Vols.,  which 
he  commanded  throughout  the  Virginia  Peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1802 ;  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Nov.,  1882,  he  commanded  a  brigade  (6th  corps)  at  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.,  1862 ;  at  the  storming  of 
Marye  Heights,  May,  1863  ;  at  Settysburg,  July  2-3, 1863 ; 
and  in  command  of  a  division  during  the  Richmond  cam- 
paign of  1864  and  siege  of  Petersburg;  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Winchester  Oct.  19, 1864 ;  brevetted  from  major 
to  major-general  for  gallantly.  In  1870  he  was  transferred 
to  the  6th  Cavalry  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
i^er  an  active  campaign  against  the  Indians  was  in  1875 
assigned  to  West  Point  as  commandant. 

Neill  (William),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1779; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1803;  was  tutor  there  1803-05; 
was  for  several  years  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Cooperstown, 
N.  J.,  Albany,  and  Philadelphia ;  president  of  Dickinson 
College  1824-29 ;  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Education  1829-31 ;  minister  at  Qer- 
mantown  1831-42 ;  editor  for  some  years  of  the  Pre»by- 
terian  Magazine,  and  author  of  Lecturea  on  Biblical  Hi9' 
tory  (1846),  Expotition  of  the  Epietle  to  tht  Ephetiani 
(1850),  Divine  Origin  of  the  Chrietian  Religion  (1854),  and 
A  Miniitry  of  Eifty  Yean,  viith  Anecdotet  and  Seminit- 
cencea  (1857).     D.  at  Philadelphia  in  1860. 

NeiU's  Creek,  tp.  of  Harnett  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1187. 

Neills'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clark  oo..  Wis.,  on  Black 
River,  has  schools,  2  ohurcnee,  I  bank,  2  newspapers,  12 
manufactories,  millB,  2  hotels,  telegraph-office,  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  1500.      D.  T.  Ljkdlet,  Ed.  "  Repcblicas." 

Nei'SM,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Biela  in  the  Neisse.  It  is  a  fortress  of  second 
rank,  and  oontaina  many  military  establishments,  schools, 
tmrracks,  magazines,  eto.  It  has  large  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, and  extensive  manufactures  of  arms,  chemicals, 
tobacco,  and  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  Pop.  19,376. 
_  Ne'ire,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Genoa,  about  8  miles 


of  Monte  Moro,  whieh  enoloies  it  aemicircularly  and  pro- 
tects it  from  the  N.  wind,  and  the  consequently  mild  cli- 
mate makes  it  a  favorite  winter-retreat  for  invalids.  The 
roadstead  is  not  easily  aocessible,  but  there  is  safe  anchor- 
age about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and,  beaides  an  ac- 
tive coasting-trade,  many  vessels  l&ave  this  port  for  Amer- 
ica, the  Black  Sea,  eto.  Lord  Bentinck  here  embarked  his 
troops  for  his  assault  upon  Genoa.     Pop.  5186. 

Nek'imi,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  oo..  Wis.,  16 
miles  S.  W.  of^  Oshkosh.    Pop.  1278. 

N£laton'  (Anau8TE),b.at  Paris  June  17,1807;  studied 
medicine;  became  professor  in  clinical  surgery  in  1839; 
invented  a  new  method  of  extracting  calculi,  which  be 
applied  with  great  success.  D.  Sept.  21, 1873.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  EUmentt  de  Pathologie  chinirgicale  (5  vols., 
1844^80). 

Ne'ligh,  county  of  Central  Nebraska.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Pawnee  Loup,  and 
is  chiefly  adapted  to  pasturage. 

Nellea  (Bahuel  Boboski),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Mt  Plea- 
sant, Ont.,  Canada,  Oct.  17,  1823;  graduated  in  1846  at 
Middletown,  Conn. ;  became  a  Wesleyan  preacher  in  Can- 
ada, and  in  1850  president  of  Victoria  College,  Cobonrg. 

Nellore',  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  ia  on  the  Pennar 
near  ita  month,  in  lat.  14°  27'  N.  It  ia  not  well  built,  but 
is  dean,  airy,  and  healthy.    Pop.  about  25,000. 

NeI'§oil,  town  of  New  Zealand,  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Middle  Island,  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay,  has 
a  good  harbor.  It  is  well  built,  and  its  surroundings  are 
very  fertile  and  beautiful.     Pop.  about  6000. 

Nelson,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  400  square 
milea.  Its  8.  W.  border  is  washed  by  Salt  River.  Its  sur- 
face ia  diveraified  and  the  soil  ia  excellent.  Live-stock, 
grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  branches  of  the  LouisviUe  and  Nashville 
R.  R.     Cap.  Bardstown.     Fop.  14,804. 

Nelson,  county  of  Central  Virginia.  Area,  325  square 
miles.  It  extends  S.  B.  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  James 
River.  It  is  broken  by  mountain-ridges  and  hills,  and  has 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  Tobooco  and  com  are  lead- 
ing products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  R.  R.     Cap.  Lovingston.     Pop.  13,898. 

NelRon,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Lee  co..  111.,  on  Rock  River 
and  the  Ctiicago  and  North-western  R.  R.     Pop.  600. 

Nelson,  post-tp.  of  Rent  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1102. 

Nelson,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Nuckalls  oo..  Neb. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.    Pop.  744. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Syracuse  and  Chenango  Valley  R.  R.     Pop.  1730. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Portage  co.,  0.    Pop.  1355. 

Nelson,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  436. 

Nelson,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Va.    Pop.  2218. 

Nelson,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Buffalo  eo.,  Wia.    Pop.  1291. 

Nelson  (David),  M.  D.,  b.  near  Jonesborongh,  Tenn., 
Sept.  24,  1793;  graduated  at  Washington  College,  A'n., 
1810 ;  studied  medicine  at  Danville,  Ky.,  and  at  I'hilailcl- 
phia  Medical  School ;  served  in  Canada  as  surgeon  during 
the  war  of  1812 ;  wns  for  some  years  a  skeptic  upon  relig- 
ions topics,  but  ultimately  became  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter (1825)  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri ;  was  the 
founder  and  flrst  president  of  Marion  College,  near  Pal- 
myra, Mo.,  1830,  which,  however,  existed  but  a  few  yoors ; 
established  near  Quincy,  III.,  an  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  students  for  the  ministry,  which  also  failed ;  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  was 
author  of  a  once  popular  work,  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  /fi- 
fidelity,  which  passed  through  many  editions,  and  contin- 
ues to  be  circulated.     D.  at  Oakland,  111.,  Oct.  17,  1844. 

Nelson  (Horatio),  Viscount  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  duke 
of  Bront£,  b.  at  Sumham  Thorpe,  Norfolkshire,  England, 
Sept.  29, 1758,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson, 
rector  of  the  parish ;  attended  school  at  Norwich  and  at 
North  Wolsham ;  obtained  at  the  age  of  twelve  an  appoint- 
ment as  midshipman ;  accompanied  Capt.  Phipps's  Arctic 
expedition  1773 ;  served  in  the  East  Indies  1775-76 ;  be- 
came lieutenant  Apr.  8,  1777,  and  post-captain  July  11, 
1779 ;  given  command  of  a  man-of-war,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nicaragua ;  took  Fort 
San  Carlos  in  the  Son  Juan  River ;  cruised  in  the  North 
Sea  1781-82;  served  again  in  the  West  Indies  1782-87; 
was  stationed  for  the  protection  of  trade  near  the  Leeward 
Islands ;  captured  four  American  vessels  for  violation  of 
the  navigation  laws,  for  which  conduct  he  was  subsequently 
prosecuted  by  their  oaptains;  married  Mrs.  Nesbit.  the 
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■erred  under  Lord  Hood  in  the  Hediterrsnesn  1 793-04,  at 
which  time  he  was  >ent  with  despatches  to  Naples,  and 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  ;  commanded  a  small  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Corsica  which  co-operated  with  Paoli,  and  toolc  Bastia 
May,  1791 ;  aided  in  th&  siege  of  Calvi,  where  he  lost  an 
•ye;  participated  in  Admiral  Hotham's  victory  OTor  the 
Frenon  squadron  Mar.  lb,  171)5;  toolc  the  island  of  Elba; 
hlockaded  Leghorn  Apr.  to  Oct.,  1795 ;  was  made  com- 
modore 179S;  distinguished  himself  under  Admiral  Jervis 
in  the  naral  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent Feb.  14, 1797 ;  was  appointed  rear-admiral  Apr.,  1797  i 
took  part  in  the  blockade  and  attempted  bombardment  of 
Cadii  May  to  July,  and  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  July,  1797,  where  he  lost  his  right 
arm ;  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  and  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £1000 ;  took  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron off  Toulon  May,  1798 ;  followed  Napoleon's  expedition 
to  Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  French  fleet  at  the  Bay  of  Aboo- 
keer  (generally  called  the  battle  of  the  Mile),  being  wounded 
in  the  engagement,  Aug.  1,  1798,  for  which  victory  he  was 
made  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  received  an  additional 
pension  of  £2000 ;  proceeded  to  Naples  in  September ;  oc- 
cupied Leghorn  in  November ;  aided  the  government  of 
Naples  in  resisting  the  French  invasion  and  in  recovering 
the  capital  after  it  had  been  taken,  but  stained  his  reputa- 
tion by  violating  the  capitulation  ooncladed  June  23, 1799, 
and  hanging  Caracotoli,  the  insurgent  admiral;  was  made 
duke  of  Brontd  (Sicily);  aided  in  the  siege  of  Malta;  re- 
turned to  England  in  company  with  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  Nov.,  1800 ;  was  received  with  unbounded  popu- 
lar enthusiasm ;  separated  from  his  wife  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton ;  was  made  vice-admiral 
Jan.,  1801 ;  was  second  in  oommand  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in 
the  naval  battle  of  Copenhagen,  Apr,  2,  for  which  he  was 
made  viscount ;  took  command  of  the  squadron  for  the  de- 
fence of  England  against  the  contemplated  French  inva- 
sion in  July ;  attacked  the  French  flotilla  off  Boulogne 
Aug.  15 ;  resided  with  the  Hamiltons  at  their  seat  in  Mor- 
ton, Surrey,  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802-03;  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  on  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  May,  1803 ;  blockaded  Toulon ; 
unsuccessfully  pursued  a  French  fleet  to  the  WoKt  Indies 
May,  1805 ;  returned  to  England  in  July ;  again  took 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  inflicted  a  total 
defeat  on  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  off 
Cape  Trafalgar,  losing  his  life  in  the  engagement,  Oct.  21, 
1805.  Lord  Nelson  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  Jan. 
8,  1806,  his  funeral  being  the  most  magnificent  ever  seen 
in  England.  (See  Livn  by  Soutbey,  Pettigrew,  and  De 
Forgues,  and  his  Letler$  and  Dmpatehn,  edited  by  Sir  N. 
Harris  Nicolas  (T  vols.,  1844-46).)         Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Nel§on  (JoH.<c),  b.  in  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1791 ;  grad- 
uated at  William  and  Mary  College  1811 ;  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1821-23,  charg6  d'affaires  to  the  Two  Sicilies 
1831-33,  and  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  nnder  Pres. 
Tyler's  administration  from  Jan.  2, 1844,  to  Mar.  5,  1845. 
D.  at  Baltimore  Jan.  8,  1860. 

Nelson  (Samuel),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hebron,  N.  T.,  Nov.  10, 
1792;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1813;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1817 ;  became  a  successful  lawyer  of 
Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.;  judge  of  the  circuit  court  1823-31, 
of  the  State  supreme  court  1831-37,  its  chief-justice  1837- 
45;  in  1845  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  from  which  he  retired  in  1872 ;  member  of  the  joint 
high  commission  to  settle  the  Alabama  claims  1871.  D. 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1873. 

Nelson  (Thoxas),  b.  in'  York  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  26, 1738  ; 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  l>efore  his 
return,  when  just  twenty-one,  was  chosen  to  the  house  of 
burgesses  of  Virginia ;  was  a  member  of  the  Williamsburg 
convention  1774,  of  the  convention  of  1775,  and  of  the 
Virginia  constitutional  convention  of  1776;  was  in  Con- 
gress 1776-77  and  1779;  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; served  as  colonel,  and  afterwards  as  a  general 
officer,  in  the  army;  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  1781; 
expended  his  great  fortune  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  directed  the  artillery  to  play  upon 
bis  own  mansion,  the  supposed  heikd-qnarters  of  Com- 
wallis.    He  d.  in  comparative  poverty  Jan.  4,  1789. 

Nelson  (Thomas  A.  R.),  b.  in  Roane  co.,  Tenn.,  Mar. 
19,  1812;  graduated  at  East  Tennessee  College  in  1828; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  the 
first  district  of  Tcnne8i<ce  in  1833;  in  1844  he  canvassed 
his  district  as  elector  for  Henry  Clay,  and  in  1848  for  Oen. 
Taylor;  in  1851  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  U.  8. 
to  China,  but  for  private  reasons  declined  to  accept;  in 
1859 ;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Congress ;  he  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union  daring  the  civil  war,  yet  at  its  close 


stood  a  tower  of  strength  for  his  vanquished  South ;  was 
one  of  the  counsel  who  defended  Pres.  Johnson  upon  his 
impeachment  in  1868;  in  1870  was  elected  one  of  the  six 
judges  of  the  State  supreme  court  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, but  resigned  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's 
service  on  the  bench.  D.  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  24, 
187S.  Jahes  D.  Park. 

Nelson  (Trokas  Hrkrt),  b.  in  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  about 
1824;  studied  law  at  Maysviile;  removed  in  early  man- 
hood to  Rockville,  and  subsequently  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
where  he  became  a  political  leader  of  the  Whigs  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  organisation ;  was  several 
times  delegate  to  national  and  State  conventions,  candidate 
for  Presidential  elector,  for  Congress,  and  other  offices,  but 
usually  defeated,  as  he  resided  in  a  strong  Democratic  dis- 
trict ;  was  minister  to  Chili  1861-66,  where  he  achieved  a 
great  personal  popularity ;  was  conspicuous  in  the  rescue  of 
numerous  victims  at  the  burning  of^  the  Jesnits'  chnreh  at 
I  Santiago  Deo.  6, 1864;  took  an  aetive  part  as  mediator  be- 
tween Chili  and  Spain  in  the  war  of  1864-66 ;  was  envoy 
to  Mexico  1869-73,  and  has  since  resided  as  a  lawyer  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nelson  (Oen.  Wiluax),  brother  of  Thomas  Henry,  b. 
at  Maysviile,  Ky.,  in  1825 ;  entered  the  navy  in  1840 ;  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cms  1847 ;  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  South  Pacific  squadrons;  was  made 
lieutonant-coramandcr  in  1861,  and  commanded  the  gun- 
boats on  the  Ohio  River,  but  soon  exchanged  the  naval  for 
the  military  service;  was  made  brigadier-general  Sept.  16, 
1861 ;  organised  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  and  another  at 
Washington,  Mason  co. ;  successful  in  engagements  in 
Eastern  Kentucky;  commanded  the  2d  division  of  Oen. 
Buell's  army  at  Shiloh ;  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Rich- 
mond, Ky, ;  placed  in  command  at  Louisville  when  thmt- 
onod  by  Qen.  Bragg ;  made  major-general  of  volunteers 
July  17,  1862,  and  in  an  altercation  at  the  Gait  House 
Sept.  29,  1862,  was  shot  dead. 

Nelson  (WoLrnEn),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
July  10,  1792;  became  a  physician  1811;  was  surgeon  to 
a  Canadian  battalion  during  the  war  with  the  U.  S.  1S12- 
15;  elected  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  for  Borel  1827; 
engaged  in  a  rel>ellion  against  the  British  government 
1837 ;  won  an  engagement  at  St.  Denis  on  the  Richelieu 
River,  but  was  captured  and  exiled  to  Bermuda;  settled  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  1838;  returned  to  Montreal  1842  on  the 
amnesty ;  was  member  of  Parliament  1844-46 ;  become  in- 
spector of  prisons  1851 ;  was  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  twice  mayor  of  Montreal.  D. 
at  Montreal  June  17,  1863. — His  brother  Robert  Nelsox, 
also  a  physician,  headed  an  insurrectionary  party  in  183S, 
and  suDsequontly  resided  in  California  and  in  New  York. 

Nelsonville^  p.-v.  of  York  tp.,  Athens  oo.,  0.,  on  the 
Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  R.  R.,  60  miles  from  Colum- 
bus, in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal-region  of  Ohio,  has  good 
schools,  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  mills,  1  cigar  manufac- 
tory, 3  furniture-factories,  and  1  bank.     P.  1080. 

J.  A.  Straight,  £d.  "  Onto  MiiriirG  QAZBm." 

Nelnm'binm,  an  interesting  genus  of  water-plants, 
akin  to  the  water-lilies  (Nymphieaceis),  by  some  ranked 
as  a  separate  order,  the  Nelumoiacese,  by  others  as  a  sub- 
order. The  genus  contains  only  two  or  three  species.  The 
Jfelumbium  ipeciotum  (the  Egyptian  bean,  nelumbo  of  the 
Ceylonese,  Iotas  of  Thibet  and  India)  furnishes  in  China 
and  the  East  much  food.  Its  seeds,  roots,  and  stalks  are 
cooked,  and  are  very  palatable,  abounding  in  starch.  This 
plant  is  nearly  or  quite  extinct  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  once 
worshipped.  The  -Y.  luieum  of  the  U.  S.  has  dull  yellow 
flowers  (those  of  the  preceding  generally  are  rose-eolored). 
Its  roots  and  seeds  (water-chinquapins)  are vaiy palatable. 
It  grows  in  shallow  waters. 

Ne'maha,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas.  Area,  720  sq.  m.; 
is  bounded  N.  by  Nebraska ;  is  undulating,  ferUle,  and  has 
good  water-power,  coal,  timber,  limestone,  and  gypsum.  It 
is  adapted  to  grain  and  live-stock,  and  is  traversed  by  Cen- 
tral branch  of  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  and  St.  Joseph  and  Den- 
ver City  R.  R.    Cap.  Seneca.    Pop.  7339. 

Nemaha^  county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska.  Area,  400  sq.  m. ; 
is  bounded  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  traversed  by  the 
Little  Nemaha.  Coal  is  mined  in  this  county.  The  soil 
is  adapted  to  grain  and  stock  raising.  There  is  consider- 
able timber.  Traversed  by  Brownville  Fort  Kearney  and 
Pacific  R.  B.    Cap.  Brownville.    Pop.  7593. 

Nemaha,  tp.  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  491. 

Nemaha,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Nemaha  oo..  Neb.,  on  the 
Little  Nemaha  River,  2  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Missouri,  and  27  miles  S.  W.  of  Nebraska  City.     Pop.  628. 

Nemaha,  tp.  of  Richardson  eo..  Neb.    Pop.  404. 

NemateI'mia  [Or.,  "thread-worms"],  an  order  of 
worms,  mostly  pansitie  (entoioic),  having  oylindriform 
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bodies,  an  animal  distinotly  unisexual.  Sight,  hearing, 
and  regpiration  appear  to  have  no  special  organs.  One 
group,  tne  Acantbocephala,  contains  organisms  whioh  re- 
semble eestoid  worms  in  having  no  alimentary  canal.  The 
Oordiacea  or  faair-worms  resemble  the  trematode  worms  in 
having  no  vent  to  the  intestine.  The  typical  Nematelmia 
are  called  nematoid  worms  (Ncmatoidea),  and  have  a  per- 
fect alimentary  canal  with  both  mouth  and  vent,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  somatic  cavity,  and  distinct  sexes.  The  three 
groups  indicated  above  may  be  regarded  as  three  sub-orders, 
though  many  writers  apply  the  name  Nematelmia  to  the 
lost-mentioned  group  alone. 

Nematog'nathi  [from  y^iia,  vriiumt,  "thread,"  and 
yvilot,  "jaw,"  in  allusion  to  the  filamentous  extension  of 
the  maxillary  bones],  an  order  of  teleost  fishes  distinguished 
by  man;  peculiarities  of  the  skeleton  and  brain.  The  skull 
has  a  nearly  rectilinear  dorsal  ontline,  there  being  no  an- 
terior genioulation  ;  the  snpra-occipital  is  confluent  with 
the  parietals ;  the  pteriotic  bono  is  simple ;  no  symplectio 
bone  is  differentiated;  the  intermaxillary  bones  are  at- 
tached to  the  inferior  surfaee  of  the  ethmoid ;  the  supra- 
maxillariei'  are  styliform,  articulated  at  their  bases,  and 
enclosed  in  filamentous  extensions  of  the  skin,  developed 
as  the  supramaxillary  barbels ;  the  suboperoulum  is  want* 
ing:  in  the  branchial  apparatus  (according  to  Cope)  the 
third  superior  pharyngeal  bone  is  wanting  or  small,  and 
resting  on  the  fourth,  the  seooad  directed  backward ; 
one  or  two  pairs  of  bosibranchihyals  and  two  pairs  of 
branehihyals  are  developed;  the  branohiai  are  pectinated; 
in  the  scapular  arch  the  ooracoid  elements  are  soldered 
with  the  prosoapula  (clavicle  of  some),  and  the  mesocora- 
ooid  is  represented  by  a  bridge-like  arch ;  "  interclaves  " 
are  developed ;  the  post-temporal  (supra-scapula  of  some) 
is  co-ossified  with  the  skull ;  no  postero-temporal  or  supra- 
olaviole  is  represented;  the  brain  has  an  immense  oere- 
bellum,  which  extends  forward  over  the  optic  lobes ;  the 
optic  lobes  are  q^uite  peculiar  in  their  thalami ;  the  heart 
has  no  bulbous  arteriosus;  the  air-bladder  connects  by  a 
duct  with  the  roof  of  the  oesophagus.  These  and  other 
characters  unite  to  distinguish  the  catfisbes  and  related 
forms  from  all  other  types  as  an  independent  order.  The 
order  is  represented  by  numerous  species,  most  of  which  are 
found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  almost  all  warm  and  temperate 
countries,  but  some  are  also  marine.  Although,  apparently, 
in  many  respects,  an  ancient  type,  no  forms  that  can  be  cer- 
tainly referred  to  it  have  been  found  in  the  older  rooks. 
The  order  has  been  differentiated  into  the  families:  (1) 
TriohomycteridsB,  (2)  Siluridas,  (3)  Chaoidte,  (4)  Plotosidss, 
(5)  Clariidee,  (6)  CallichthyidsB,  (7)  Argiidss,  (8)  Loricari- 
ida),  (9)  Lisoridee,  (10)  Hypophthalmidas,  (11)  Aspredin-* 
idas.  Of  these,  the  first  nine  (1-9)  have  a  well-developed 
operculum,  and  the  four  anterior  vertebrte  ooalesoed  into 
one ;  the  tenth  (10)  has  also  an  operculum,  but  the  anterior 
vertebra  are  distinct;  while  in  tos  eleventh  (11)  the  oper- 
culum is  wanting,  although  the  anterior  vertebras  are  mod- 
ified as  in  most  of  the  order.  The  first,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  families  are  peculiar  to  South 
America ;  the  third,  fonrth,  fifth,  and  ninth  are  peculiar  to 
the  fresh  waters  or  seas  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere;  and  the  second  is  cosmopolitan.  All  the 
North  American  species  belong  to  the  Siluridjs  (which 
see).  Theodork  Gill. 

Nematoid  WoTms.    Bee  Nexatblhia. 

Nemean  Garae§.    See  Gbbcian  Oames. 

Nemesia'nns  (Marcus  AtiRELii'g  Olympivs),  a  Latin 
poet,  b.  at  Carthage  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era,  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Carus,  and 
wrote  didactic  poems  on  hunting,  fishing,  etc.,  of  one  of 
which,  Cyitegttiea,  a  fragment,  consisting  of  325  hexame- 
ters, is  extant,  and  was  edited  by  Stern  (Halle,  1832). 

Nem'esis  [Or.  N<fi€»;],  the  Oreek  goddess  who  person- 
ifies the  idea  of  strict  divine  retribution.  In  the  earlier 
writers  she  stands  for  the  guilty  conscience,  and  later  she 
appears  as  the  just  dispenser  of  good  and  ill  fortune. 

Xeme'siaSy  a  Christian  philosopher  of  whose  life  no- 
thing is  known,  except  that  he  was  bishop  of  Kmesa  and 
lived  about  400  a.  d.,  but  of  his  works  one  is  still  extant — 
ricpl  ^vfffwf  'Ai^pwR-ov.  It  was  for  a  long  time  attributed 
to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  under  his  name  translated  into 
Latin.  The  Oreek  text  was  first  published  under  the  true 
author's  name  in  1566  by  Ellebodius,  afterwards  by  Mat- 
thSi  (Halle,  1802).  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
George  Wither  (1636),  into  German  by  Osterhammer  (1819), 
and  into  French  by  J.  B.  Thibault  (1844). 

Nemichthr'idn  [Or.  v^iul,  "thread,"  and  ixMc, 
"  fish  "J,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Apodes,  represent- 
ed by  a  single  species,  distinguished  by  its  thread-like 
body  and  snipe-like  bill.  The  body  is  extremely  elongated 
and  band-like,  with  the  tail  tapering  into  a  point,  and  the 


anus  not  far  behind  the  throat,  the  abdominal  oavity,  how- 
ever, extending  much  farther  back ;  the  skin  is  naked ;  the 
head  is  very  much  elongated,  and  the  jaws  extended  into  a 
long  and  slender  bill ;  the  upper  mandible  is  formed  by 
the  vomer  and  intermaxillanes ;  the  teeth  are  villiform, 
and  on  the  roof  of  the  bill-like  opper  jaw,  as  well  as  the 
lower ;  the  branchial  apertures  are  wide  and  nearly  conflu- 
ent; branchiostegal  rays  9  or  10  and  extremely  attenuated ; 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  with  simple  rays,  the  former  commen- 
oing  near  the  ocoiput,  the  latter  farther  back,  and  with  its 
rays  more  elongated  (the  connecting  membrane  imperfeet 
or  very  delioate) ;  the  caudal  obsolete.  The  single  species 
{Nemichtkjft  teolopaceiu)  for  which  this  family  has  been 
constituted  is  an  inhabitant,  apparently,  of  tbe  depths  of 
the  Atlantic  Ooean  at  widely  distant  places,  tbe  original 
specimen  having  been  obtained  in  the  South  Atlantic,  an- 
other one  off  Madeira,  and  a  third  on  or  near  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland.  The  genus  was  originally  supposed  to  be 
related  to  the  swordfishes  (Xiphiidse),  but  by  later  writers 
has  been  regarded  as  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Mureenidse, 
and  even  (by  GUnther)  as  a  member  of  that  family.  It 
attains  a  length  of  nearly  three  inches,  and  probably 
more.  Theodore  Gill. 

Nemoars',  de  (Loihs-Chasles-Philippe-Raphael 
i>'Orl£ahs),  Duke,  second  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
though  bom  (1814)  sixteen  years  before  the  revolution 
which  placed  the  bead  of  the  house  of  Orleans  on  the 
French  throne.  He  served  with  his  elder  brother  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  and  in  1836  and  1837  in  the  two  expe- 
ditions against  Constantine,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  com- 
manded one  of  the  three  brigades  npon  which  fell  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  short  but  bloody  siege;  commanding 
also  the  rear- guard  on  the  return  march,  during  which 
great  ravages  were  made  in  the  ranks  by  the  cholera,  the 
prince  endeared  himself  to  his  soldiers  by  his  self-exposure 
and  devotion  to  the  sick.  The  occasion  of  his  marriage 
the  year  after  with  a  princess  of  Saxe-Coburg  (a  relntive 
of  the  late  Prince  Albert)  became  tbe  cause  of  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Sonlt  ministry,  owing  to  the  rejection  by  the 
French  Chambers  of  a  bill  of  "  dotation  "  which  the  min- 
istry had  brought  in.  The  event  was  one  of  the  earlier 
ominous  signs  of  incipient  discontent  with  the  reigning 
family.  As  the  eldest  living  son,  the  regency  by  law  de- 
volved on  him  on  the  abdication  of  the  king,  but  the  act 
of  the  French  people  which  caused  the  abdication  was 
itself  Hon  la  loi,  and  neither  the  duke  nor  his  junior 
brothers,  then  (see  Joivvillb)  in  high  command  in  Africa, 
were  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  what  might  result  in 
civil  war.  He  assumed  comhiand  of  the  troops  then  in 
the  court  of  the  palace  of  the  Tnileries;  protected  the 
widowed  duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children,  whom  he 
advised  to  withdraw  at  once  to  St.  Cloud,  or  if  needs  be  to 
the  neighboring  stronghold  of  Mont  Val6rien.  After  the 
fruitless  and  hazardous  appeal  by  her  personal  presence 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Dopnties,  he  took  measures  for 
the  safe  withdrawal  from  France  of  herself  and  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  after  which  he  succeeded 
himself  in  reaching  England.  His  life  of  exile  in  England 
was  passed  in  great  seclusion,  and  was  marked  by  devotion, 
during  the  continuance  of  their  lives,  to  the  ex-king  and 
queen.  Since  the  abrogation  of  the  decree  of  exile  he  has 
been  restored  (as  likewise  the  Duke  d'Aumale)  to  his  for- 
mer rank  of  gfntral  dt  divirion  in  the  French  army.  Four 
children,  the  Comta  d'Eu,  the  Due  d'Alenfoo,  the  Princess 
Marguerite  (married  in  1872  to  the  Prince  Ladislas  Csar- 
toryski),  and  the  Princess  Blanche,  are  living.  The  duch- 
ess d.  suddenly  Nov.  10, 1857.  J.  G.  Babhard. 

Ne'Bagh;  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Tipperary,  has  a 
neat  appearance  and  a  lively  inland  trade.    Pop.  6581. 

Nen'ninS)  the  supposed  author  of  the  Hitoria  Jirito- 
ntim  or  Eulogium  Britanm'tt,  a  Latin  history  of  Britain 
from  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan,  grandson  of  £neaa, 
to  A.  D.  655.  According  to  several  passages  of  this  work, 
the  writer  was  a  monk  of  Bangor,  Wales,  but  no  partic- 
ulars of  bis  career  are  known,  and  it  is  even  disputed 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  seventh  or  the  ninth  century. 
The  best  edition  of  Nennius  is  that  edited  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevenson  for  the  English  Historical  Society  (1838).  A 
translation  by  Rev.  W.  Gnnn  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's 
"Antiquarian  Library"  (1848). 

Neode'sha,  post- v.  of  Wilson  oo.,  Kan.,  on  the  Leaven- 
worth Lawrence  and  Galveston  R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  4 
churches,  a  fine  city-ball  building,  1  grist-mill,  3  publio 
halls,  2  hotels,  1  newspaper,  a  savings  bank,  and  water- 
power.    Pop.  1145.        6.  P.  Smith,  Ed.  "  Free  Press." 

Neo'ga«  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cumberland  oo..  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  540;  of  tp.  2285. 

Neol'ogist,  the  name  with  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  old  orthodox  party  in  tbe  Protestant 
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oliurches  darignated  tbe  championa  of  th«  new  rationaiiftie 
moTement.  The  word  wu  formed  in  Oermany,  and  means 
one  who  introdacea  new  dootrinea  whioh  have  no  other 
reoommendation  than  their  novelty.  The  Neologiste  in 
their  turn  oallod  the  orthodox  PaUeologittt—ibmt  is,  people 
who  cling  to  old  ideas  whioh  hare  no  other  foondation 
than  their  antiqaity.  The  position  of  the  two  parties 
was  curious,  though  not  without  danger  to  the  ortnodoz, 
and  even  to  Christianity  itself.  They  both  agreed  that 
Christianity  was  the  greatest  blessing  ever  conferred  on 
mankind,  and  that  the  Bible  was  the  highest  Christian 
norm,  the  regula  fidei.  But  there  the  harmony  ceased. 
The  Neologists  considered  ednoation  and  enlightenment  as 
the  only  means  of  progress — yea,  of  salvation — and  any- 
thing whioh  could  not  be  acquired  by  ednoation  or  grasi<ed 
by  an  enlightened  nnderstanding  they  denounced  first  as 
a  dangerous  mysticism,  and  later  as  a  wicked  lie.  In  this 
spirit  they  undertook  to  interpret  the  Bible.  They  never 
said  that  it  contained  anything  whioh  was  untrue,  but  they 
asserted  loudly  that  it  contained  much  which  had  hitherto 
been  wholly  misunderstood.  They  did  not  deny  the  mira- 
cles, as  far  as  regarded  their  historical  reality ;  they  only 
refused  to  aoknowledge  their  supernatural  character.  The 
supernatural,  of  which  they  had  no  need,  they  explained 
away,  and,  shielded  behind  their  high-sounding  declama- 
tions about  the  sublimity  of  Christianity  and  the  great 
benefit  whioh  the  human  ra«e  had  derived  from  it,  they 
nearly  succeeded  in  explaining  away  Christianity  itself 
without  anybody  noticing  it.  The  first  generation  of 
Neologists  taught  that  when  the  angels  ate  with  Abraham 
they  dissolved  the  meat  into  its  last  elements  and  caused 
it  to  disappear,  thus  producing  an  appearance  of  eating. 
The  next  generation  explained  that  when  the  angel  came 
to  the  Virgiu  Mary  it  was  an  inner  vision  whioh  arose  in 
her  soul,  very  much  like  the  common  poetical  enthusiasm, 
only  stronger  and  assuming  the  character  of  reality  in  the 
ancnltirated  mind  of  the  maiden.  At  last,  the  third  gen- 
eration proposed  to  nse  the  church  buildings  as  storehouses 
and  magaiines,  and  transform  the  office  of  the  Christian 
minister  into  that  of  a  teacher  of  useful  knowledge — a 
proposition  whioh  was  actually  made  in  Denmark,  and, 
what  is  more  singular,  actually  taken  into  grave  considera- 
tion by  the  government  Against  such  a  proceeding  the 
orthodox  were  entirely  without  weapons ;  they  could  not 
even  denounce  it  as  heresy  or  skepticism  or  atheism ;  they 
oould  do  nothing  but  shake  their  heads  and  call  their  ad- 
versaries by  the  very  mild  name  of  Neologists.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Neologists  were  themselves  the  accusers,  and 
the  orthodox  the  accused.  -And  it  was  simply  its  own 
shallowness  which  at  last  turned  the  whole  movement  into 
ridicule.  In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
all  those  "Christian"  ministers  who  used  the  pulpit  to 
lecture  on  artificial  manuring,  etc.  disappeared,  at  least 
in  Denmark.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  ntologim 
it  not  synonymous  with  rationalitm,  though  both  terms 
refer  to  the  same  historical  phenomenon ;  they  denote  dif- 
ferent spheres.  Rationalism  is  a  theological  school  with  a 
scientific  method ;  the  Neologist — he  may  be  a  minister,  a 
bookseller  (e.  g.  Nioolai  in  Berlin),  a  secretary  of  state,  or 
anything  else — is  simply  a  practical  man  with  common 
sense  for  his  method.  Clxmeks  Feterskn. 

Ne'ophyte  [Qr.  n6^mt,  "newly  planted"],  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  a  person  newly  converted  and 
baptised.    Before  baptism  he  was  called  a  catechumen. 

Neo-Fla'toniam,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  name  of  a  philosophical  school  which  origin- 
ated in  Alexandria  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  was 
founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  denotes  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  Greek  civilisation 
to  establish  a  scientific  basis  for  its  development.  The 
school  was  founded  by  Ammonius  Baccas  (241  A.  n.),  further 
developed  by  Plotinus  (206-270),  and  continued  by  Por- 
phyrins (23a-30&),  lamblichns,  Proclus  (412-485),  and 
others.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  whole 
speculative  tendency  which  grew  up  in  Alexandria  from 
Uie  amalgamation  of  Greek  philosophy,  Oriental  theoso- 
phy,  and  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  and  of  which  the 
above-mentioned  philosophical  school  is  only  one  individ- 
ual manifestation,  while  it  produced  most  remarkable  in- 
tellectual characters  in  the  most  different  fields  of  specula- 
tion.  Thus,  Philo  Judeeus  (42  a.  d.),  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(220),  Origcn  (18&-254),  and  the  QuosticB  are  severally 
representatives  of  the  Neo-Platonio  form  of  speculation. 
(For  the  general  character  of  this  tendency,  and  the  special 
ideas  of  the  school,  see  the  articles  on  tiie  above-given 
names.) 

Neo'aho,  county  of  S.  E.  Kansas.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Neosho  River,  and  by  the  Mis- 
souri Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  Leavenworth  Lawrence 
and  Oalveston  B.  Ri.    It  is  undulating  and  fertile,  ,and 


abonnds  in  eoal,  timber,  water-power,  and  bnilding-ctone. 
Live-stock,  com,  and  lomber  are  leading  prodnets.  Cap. 
Osage  Mission.    Pop.  10,206. 

Xeosho,  tp.  of  Cherokee  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  900. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Coffey  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  604. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Labette  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  51$. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Morris  eo.,  Kan.    Pop.  836. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Neosho  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  997. 

Neosho,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Newton  oo..  Mo.,  315  miles 
S.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  B.  R.,  has 
good  public  schools,  6  churches,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  sev- 
eral manufactories,  and  2  hotels.  It  is  in  the  nenrt  of  the 
B.  W.  lead-mines  of  Missouri.  Pop.  of  v.  875 ;  of  tp.  2022. 
A.  M.  Setieb,  Ed.  "  Tiiras." 

Neosho  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Woodson  co., 
Kan.,  on  the  Neosho  River  and  toe  Missouri  Kansas  and 
Texas  R.  R.,  46  miles  S.  E.  of  Emporia.  Recently  founded 
and  rapidly  becoming  an  important  commercial  centre; 
has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  532 ;  of  tp.  1406. 

Neosho  River  rises  in  Morris  oo.,  Kan.,  flows  gener- 
ally S.  S.  E.,  enters  the  Indian  Territory,  and  joins  the  Ar- 
kansas near  Fort  Qibson.  It  is  some  300  miles  long.  Its 
chief  tributary,  the  Cottonwood,  is  mnoh  larger  and  longer 
than  the  Neosho  above  the  junction. 

Nepanl',  or  Nepal,  an  independent  state  of  Hindos- 
tan,  situated  between  Thibet  and  British  India,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  80°  and  88°  E.  Area,  53,000  square  miles.  Pop. 
1,940,000.  The  southern  part  of  the  eonntry  consists  of  a 
belt  of  low  land  covered  with  tropical  forests,  which  yield 
many  sorts  of  valuable  timber,  but  which  is  hot,  ntteriy 
nnhealthy,  and  infested  with  wild  animals,  such  as  ele- 
phants, tigers,  and  leopards.  From  this  low  land  the  ground 
gradually  rises,  first  into  hills,  where  rice,  maize,  millet, 
sugar,  indigo,  and  coffee  are  cultivated,  mostly  on  artificial 
terraces  along  the  hillsides ;  then  into  mountains,  in  whose 
elevated  valleys  wheat,  oranges,  walnuts,  grapes,  said  other 
kinds  of  flmits  are  grown ;  and  then  into  alps,  among  which 
are  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya — as,  for  instance, 
Mount  Everest — and  on  whose  pastures  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  goats  are  reared.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  sine, 
and  salt  nave  ^en  found  and  are  mined ;  cotton  cloths  and 
earthenware  are  manufactured ;  timber,  hides,  ivory,  fruits, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  elephants  are  exported.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  several  trioes,  of  whioh  the  Gorkhas,  who  are  of 
Hindoo  descent  and  faith,  form  the  warrior-caste  and  hold 
the  government,  while  the  Newars,  who  are  of  Mongolian 
origin  and  Booddhists,  make  the  artisans  of  the  country; 
a  third  tribe,  the  Marmi,  have  retired  to  the  mountains, 
where  they  live  as  agriculturists.  Between  the  various  tribes 
there  exists  a  great  difference,  not  only  in  character  and 
religion,  but  even  in  language ;  but  they  all  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  oonquering  tribe  of  the  Gorkhas,  which  in- 
vaded the  country  in  the  middle  of  last  oentoiy.  Cap. 
KHATWAinMO  (which  see). 

Nepen'thes,  a  remarkable  genus  of  pitcher-plants  (the 
sole  type  of  a  peculiar  order,  Nepenthaceae)  of  over  thirty 
species,  all  natives  of  the  southern  tropical  region  of  which 
the  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  centre,  ranging  from  Mada- 
gascar to  New  Caledonia.  Several  are  cultivated  as  curi- 
osities in  conservatories.  They  are  all  woody  climbers, 
with  apetalous  and  inconspicuous  dioecious  flowers.  Their 
peculiarity  is  in  the  leaves;  these  are  rather  long  and 
narrow,  traversed  by  a  very  strong  midrib,  which  is  pro- 
longed into  a  tendril  serving  for  climbing,  the  apex  of  this 
developed  into  a  tubular  or  oblong  pitcher,  closed  with  a 
hinged  lid.  Until  the  pitcher  is  full  grown  the  lid  closes 
the  oriflce.  A  watery  liquid,  having  a  slight  acid  reaction, 
is  secreted  in  the  pitcher  in  small  quantities.  At  maturity 
the  lid  opens,  and  remains  so,  more  or  less  elevated  on  its 
binge ;  the  watery  secretion  still  continues,  especially  if 
animal  matter  is  introduced,  but  it  may  now  escape  by 
evaporation.  About  the  rim  of  the  pitcher  a  sweet  secre- 
tion forms  nndei' favorable  circumstances,  whioh  is  attract- 
ive to  insects ;  and  dead  insects  generally  abound  in  the 
pitcher.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Hooker  nearly  prove 
that  the  liquid  within  possesses  digestive  properties,  and 
that  its  powers  of  dissolving  animal  matter  are  augmented 
by  a  peculiar  secretion  which  is  hardly  if  at  all  ponred-oat 
until  insects  or  other  animal  substances  are  introduced. 
(For  analogous  cases  see  art.  Pitcher-plaitts.)  2fei>rDthn 
detlillatorin  of  Ceylon  was  the  earliest  known  species. 
If.  phyllamphorn  and  N.  ampuUaria  of  the  Arohipelsgo 
have  also  been  long  known  in  cultivation.  Some  species 
are  now  known  from  Borneo  with  pitchers  a  foot  or  two  in 
length.  A.  Orat. 

Nepenskin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  eo..  Wis.,  on 
the  Horicon  division  of  the  Milwaukee ^d  SL  PaaLELS. 
Pop.  1129.  Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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Nephe'Iine  [Gr.  r^^Xri,  "elond  "1,  a  silioate  of  alumina, 
sgda,  and  potaah,  crjetalliiing  in  tne  hexagonal  sjgtem 
and  allied  to  the  feldspars.  It  ooours  in  Toloanic  roeks ; 
in  some  instanoes  so  completely  taking  the  place  of  feldspar 
•■  to  form  a  nephellne  rook.  Darynt  and  eUeolite  are  va- 
rieties of  nephellne,  elieollte  deriving  its  name  f^om  its 
greasy  Instre  (iAowr,  "oil").  Edtaho  C.  H.  Dat. 

Neph'rite  [Gr.  v^i>it,  "kidney,"  so  named  (k'om  being 
formerly  worn  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys],  or 
Jade,  a  compact  translucent  stone,  generally  greenish  in 
color,  variable  in  composition,  but  essentially  a  variety  of 
hornblende.  On  account  of  its  compactness,  excessive 
tonghnoss,  and  splintery  fracture  it  is  much  valued  amongst 
savage  peoples  as  the  best  material  for  stone  weapons; 
kenoe  it  is  sometimes  known  as  axe-stone. 

Kdwass  C.  H.  Dat. 

If  e'pi  [the  ancient  NipUt],  a  small  but  very  ancient  town 
of  Italy,  province  of  Rome,  about  40  miles  from  the  city  of 
Borne,  on  the  post-road  to  Foligno.  It  was  an  important 
Etruscan  town,  took  part  with  Veil  against  Home,  and  only 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  400  B.  c  It  continued  a  flour- 
ishing town  till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  as  a  dis- 
tinct duchy  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  mediaeval 
history  of  Rome.  Many  antiquities  of  great  interest  have 
been  found  here.     Pop.  2382. 

Ne'pomnk  (John),  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  b.  at  Nepomuk,  Bo- 
hemia, about  1330 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Prague ; 
became  rector  of  the  church  of  St.  Gall  in  that  city,  and 
was  appointed  court-preacher  to  the  emperor  Wenoeslas  in 
1378.  In  this  position  he  opposed  and  reproved  with  un- 
daunted courage  the  suspiciousness  and  cruelty  of  Wen- 
eeslas,  but  at  last,  in  1373,  he  was  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  thrown  into  the  Holdau.  His  body  was  found  and 
buried ;  many  miracles  were  wrought  at  Ms  grave ;  legends 
gathered  around  his  name,  and  on  Mar.  19,  1729,  he  was 
oanoniied  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  The  cathedral  of 
Prague  contains  a  magnificent  monument  of  marble  and 
silver  to  his  honor.  His  festival  is  held  on  May  IS.  (See 
Abel,  Bia  Legend*  da  keiligen  ifepomnk,  Berlin,  1855.) 

Nepon'set,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bureau  oo.,  lU.,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlingfton  and  Quincy  B.  R.     Pop.  1510. 

Nepon'set  Tillage,  a  v.  of  Korfolk  oo.,  Mass.,  on 
Dorchester  Bay,  near  the  month  of  Neponset  River,  and 
on  the  Old  Colony  R.  R.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  a  port  of  delivery  for  the  collection  district  of  Boston. 

Ne'poa  (CoRiiBLroi),  a  Roman  historian  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known  but  that  be  was  a  friend  of  Atticni, 
Cicero,  and  Catullus ;  d.  under  Augustus ;  wrote  various 
works,  all  of  which  have  been  lost  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  parts  of  his  De  Virii  lUutribut.  The  work  Vit« 
SreelltHtium  Imperatomm,  now  oommonly  used  as  a  school- 
book,  and  generally  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  was  first 
printed  in  1471  under  the  name  of  Amilins  Probns,  an 
obscure  writer  of  the  fourth  century.  But  in  a  new  edition 
of  1569,  Dionysins  Lambinus  claimed  the  authorship  of 
the  book  for  Cornelius  I^epos,  and  identified  it  as  a  part 
of  bis  lost  De  Yiri*  lUuttribiu,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  purity  of  the  language  and  the  simplicity  of  the  style 
would  be  impossible  with  a  writer  of  the  fourth  oentnry ; 
and  this  opinion,  modified  by  various  hypotheses,  has 
been  generally  accepted.  Editions  and  translations  are 
very  numerous.  Among  the  most  useful  editions  are  those 
of  Van  Stavereo,  revised  by  Bardili  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1820),  of  Bremi  (Zurich,  1827),  of  Siebelis  («th  «d.  1867), 
Mid  of  Nipperdey  (5th  ed.  1868). 

Nep'tnne  [Lat.  ^rphiniM],  the  principal  sea-god  (f  the 
ancient  Romans.  Little  is  known  of  bis  original  character 
and  myth,  as  he  is  completely  identified  in  later  times  with 
the  Greek  Poseidon,  who  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  creator  of  the  horse,  and  one  of  the  great  gods  of  the 
maritime  Greeks.  He  was  the  son  of  Cronos  and  Rhen,  and 
the  husband  of  Amphitrite.  He  is  depicted  as  armed  with 
the  earth-shaking  trident  and  attended  by  a  train  of  sea- 
symphs  and  Tritons. 

Neptline>  The  discovery  of  this  planet  U  justly  re- 
garded as  the  most  remarkable  astronomical  achievement 
of  the  century.  Up  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  was  found  that  the  motions  of  all  theplanets  oould 
be  perfectly  accounted  for  by  the  attraction  or  the  aun  and 
their  mutual  attraction  on  each  other.  But  when,  about 
1820,  Banvard  proceeded  to  construct  tables  of  Uranus, 
then  the  outermost  known  planet,  an  apparent  exception 
presented  itself,  and  the  observationa  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  motions  computed  from  the  attraction  of  the 
Sim,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  We  remark  that  although  this 
pUnet  was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Heraohel  in  1781,  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  a  number  of  astronomers  bad 
aetually  seen  it  and  observed  its  position  before  that  time. 


supposing  it  to  be  a  fixed  star.  One  of  these  observations 
was  by  Flamsteed  as  far  back  as  1695.  Banvard,  finding 
that  he  could  reconcile  the  observations  made  after  1781 
with  the  theory,  omitted  the  older  ones  entirely,  leaving  it 
to  the  future  to  find  why  they  oould  not  be  so  reconciled. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  planet  began  to  deviate  {h>m 
the  tables  much  more  rapidly  than  could  do  accounted  for  by 
the  necessary  uncertainty  of  the  data  on  which  the  tables 
were  founded.  The  cause  of  this  deviation  was  a  subject 
of  consideration  among  astronomers,  and  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  several  that  it  might  be  due  to  the  action  of 
an  unknown  planet  beyond  Neptune.  But  the  problem  of 
finding  this  planet  was  one  wnich  for  some  time  no  one 
ventured  to  attack.  In  1840,  however,  the  deviations  had 
become  so  wide,  amounting  to  two  minntes  of  arc,  that 
they  attracted  more  attention  than  before,  and  three  astron- 
omers took  up  the  problem  of  tracing  tliem  to  their  cause. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  illustrious  Bessel  of  KSnigsberg, 
who  commenced  work  abont  1840  by  making  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  correctness  of  Banvard's  computations, 
and  setting  one  of  his  assistants,  Fleming,  at  the  work  of 
making  a  careful  reduction  of  the  Greenwich,  Paris,  and 
KSnigsberg  observations.  Bntthe  death  of  Fleming  and  the 
ill-health  of  Bessel  prevented  the  work  from  being  carried 
further.  Mr.  John  C.  Adams  was  then  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  summer  of  1841  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  this  question  by  reading  a  report  of  Mr.  Airy, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  ought  to  be  within  the  power 
of  mathematics  to  calcuUte  the  position  and  movements 
of  the  disturbing  planet  &om  the  observed  deviations  of 
Uranus,  and  he  determined  to  undertake  the  problem  as 
soon  as  his  studies  would  permit.  In  the  autumn  of  1845 
he  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  computed  an  approxi- 
mate orbit  of  the  hypothetical  planet,  and  about  the  end 
of  October  of  that  year  he  eommnnioated  the  position  of 
the  planet  to  Prof.  Aiiy,  within  a  degree  and  a  half  of  the 
real  position  of  Krotune.  Had  an  expert  astronomer 
pointed  a  telescope  of  six  inches  aperture  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  swept  for  the  planet,  ha 
must  have  recognised  it  by  its  disk  uter  a  few  minutes'  ex- 
amination. But  Prof.  Airy  had  so  little  confidence  in  the 
prediction  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  the 
planet.  In  the  mean  time,  a  third  person  entered  the  field. 
This  was  Mr.  U.  J.  Leverrier,  then  a  yonng  man  of  little 
over  thirty,  who  had  proved  his  mathematical  ability  by  a 
very  important  paper  on  the  secular  variations  of  the  orbits 
of  the  planets.  In  June,  1846,  be  presented  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  paper  in  which  he  assigned  an  ap- 
proximate position  of  the  planet,  agreeing  very  nearly 
with  that  already  found  by  Adams.  After  Airy  heard  this 
he  began  to  consider  the  planet  worth  looking  for,  and  at 
his  suggestion  Prof.  Cballis,  director  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory,  commenced  a  search.  Instead,  however,  of 
trying  to  recognise  the  planet  by  its  disk,  he  commenced 
the  work  of  preparing  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  stars 
in  a  space  of  several  degrees  each  side  of  the  computed 
place  of  the  planet,  which  would  necessarily  occupy  a  oon- 
siderable  time.  Meanwhile,  Leverrier  was  engaged  in  de- 
termining more  accurate  elements,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Academy  about  the  end  of  August.  Being  now 
mtirely  confident  that  the  planet  must  be  very  near  the  as- 
signed place,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Galle  of  Berlin  requesting 
him  to  search  for  it.  Galle  received  the  letter  on  Sept.  23, 
1846,  and  the  very  same  evening  went  to  the  telescope, 
proceeded  to  compare  the  stars  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
assigned  place  with  a  star-chart  of  that  region  which  had 
just  been  finished.  Ho  soon  found  a  star  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  magnitude  which  was  not  on  the  chart,  within  a 
degree  of  the  position  sent  by  Leverrier.  As  it  presented 
a  sensible  disk,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
was  the  object  sought.  But,  desirous  of  proceeding  with 
caution,  be  waited  till  the  following  nigh^  when  he  found 
that  it  had  actually  changed  its  position  among  the  stars. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
covery. After  considerable  discussion  astronomers  In  gen- 
eral agreed  upon  the  name  Keptnne  for  the  newly-diseoT- 
ercd  planet. 

Subsequent  investigations  of  the  motions  of  ITeptnne 
have  been  made  almost  entirely  by  American  astronomers. 
The  first  one  in  the  field  was  Soars  C.  Walker,  then  astron- 
omer at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington.  He  com- 
puted an  accurate  orbit  of  the  planet  from  all  accessible 
observations,  and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  whether  it  had 
not  been  observed  as  a  star  at  some  former  time,  as  Uranus 
had  been.  Computing  the  place  of  the  planet  for  those 
previous  years  in  which  its  path  was  known  to  have  been 
swept  over,  he  found  that  on  May  10, 1795,  Lalande  had 
observed  a  star  almost  exactly  on  the  path  of  Neptune, 
which  was  now  missing  from  the  heavens,  and  which  must 
have  been  the  planet.  When  the  news  of  t^is  discovery 
reached  Europe,  search  was  made  among   the  originid 
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manuBoripts  of  Lalaade,  and  it  iraa  fonnd  that  the  planet 
had  also  been  obwTTed  on  May  8,  but  finding  the  two  ob- 
■ervations  discordant,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  planet 
during  the  interval,  he  had  rejected  hia  first  observation 
entirely.  These  observations  have  been  very  valuable  in 
fixing  the  orbit  of  the  planet.  This  planet,  which,  so  far  as 
is  yet  known,  is  the  most  remote  from  the  sun  of  all  the 
members  of  the  solar  system,  moves  in  an  orbit  nearly  cir- 
cular, having  an  eccentricity  of  only  0,00872 ;  yet  on  ac- 
count of  the  vastness  of  the  dimensions  or  this  orbit,  the 
absolute  eccentricity  in  miles  exceeds  25,000,000,  and  the 
difference  of  its  distances  from  the  sun  in  aphelion  and 
perihelion  is  more  than  £0,000,000.  The  inclination  of  the 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  1°  47',  and  its  mean  radius  about 
27,746,000,000  miles.  The  period  of  revolution  of  the 
planet  is  about  184j  years,  and  its  diameter  about  37,000 
miles.  Its  bulk  is  therefore  more  than  one  hundred  times 
that  of  the  earth,  but  its  density  is  so  much  less  (Jth)  that 
it  has  only  about  IS^ths  times  as  great  a  mass.  (For  the 
more  exact  statement  of  its  element  see  Solar  Systeh.) 

Neptune  has  a  single  satellite,  discovered  in  1847  by 
Mr.  Lassell  of  Liverpool.  Its  period  is  id.  2lk.  2m.  44«., 
and  its  mean  distance  from  the  planet  about  230,004 
miles.  S.  Nbwcomb. 

Ifeptnne)  post-r.  of  Centre  tp.,  Meroer  oo.,  0.,  6  miles 
from  Celina.     Pop.  90. 

Neptn'nian,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  school  of  ge- 
ologists who  maintained  that  all  rocks  were  of  aqueons 
origin,  in  opposition  to  the  Plutonic  theory,  that  many 
rocks  were  undoubtedly  of  igneous  origin.  At  a  later  date 
those  terms  were  applied  respectively  to  the  rocks  of  aque- 
ous and  of  igneous  origin. 

N6rac',  town  of  France,  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne, 
on  the  Baise,  has  distilleries,  wool-spinning  factories,  and 
a  trade  in  com,  hemp,  linen,  etc.    Pop.  7717. 

Nerbnd'da,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  rises  near  Am- 
morakante,  in  lat.  22°  40'  N.  and  Ion.  81°  S2'  E.,  crosses 
the  peninsula  with  a  nearly  straight  westward  course  of 
620  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Cambay,  forming  a 
large  estuary.  It  is  a  brood  and  deep  river,  bnt  its  nav- 
igation is  much  impeded  by  rooks  and  cataracts. 

Ne'reids  [Gr.  NiKntSc*,  plu.  of  Ni|)>.h],  the  fifty  daugh- 
ters of  the  sea-god  Nereus  by  Doris,  his  wife.  The  an- 
cients regarded  them  as  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  opposed  to  the  Oceanids,  nymphs  of  the  ocean- 
stream  or  outer  sea.  They  were  worshipped  by  mariners, 
and  were  represented  as  beautiful  and  youthful  maidens, 
commonly  nude.  They  are  sometimes  figured  as  half  wo- 
man and  half  fish,  like  the  mermaids  of  our  later  myths. 
Their  names  are  variously  given.  - 

Nereids.    See  Sba-Mocsb. 

Ne'ri,  de'  (Fiuppo),  known  in  English  as  St.  Philip 
Neri,  b.  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  July,  1&15 ;  was  adopted  by 
a  wealthy  uncle  as  his  heir ;  secretly  went  to  Rome  to  study 
theology  and  canon  law ;  distributed  his  property  to  the 
poor  1538 ;  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  pilgrims 
and  tbe  destitute  sufferers  in  hospitals,  in  which  work  be 
was  associated  with  Ignatius  Loyola;  took  holy  orders 
1551,  and  founded  the  order  of  "jfriests  of  the  Oratory," 
approved  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575.  D.  at  Rome  May 
26,  1595,  and  was  canonised  1622.  (See  article  OnATonr, 
and  Faber's  Spirit  and  Qeniiu  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  1850.) 

Neriad')  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, stands  in  a  fertile  and  densely-peopled  district,  and 
forms  the  centre  of  an  extensive  tobacco-manufacturing 
industry.  It  is  well  built  and  healthy.   Pop.  about  40,000. 

Ne'rOj  Roman  emperor  from  54  x.  D.  to  68,  b.  at  An- 
tium,  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  Dec,  15,  37  A.  D.,  a  son  of 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina,  a  daughter  of 
Germanicus  Csssar  and  a  sister  to  tbe  emperor  Caligula. 
His  true  name  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  but  one  year 
after  his  mother's  marriage  with  her  uncle,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  he  was  adopted  by  him  in  50,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Nero  Claudius  Csesar  Drusus  Germanicus.  In  53 
he  was  married  to  Claudius's  daughter,  Octavia,  and  on 
Oct.  12,  54,  he  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  mother,  who  kept  Claudius's  son,  Britanni- 
cus,  concealed  in  the  palace  until  Afranius  Bnrrhus,  prx- 
jcctut  prxton'Of  had  got  Nero  elected  emperor  by  the  prie- 
torian  guard.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were  the 
long  war  with  the  Parthians,  suoroKKfkilly  conducted  by 
Domitius  Corbulo;  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  put  down 
by  Vespasian ;  the  rebellion  in  Britannia  under  Boadicea, 
suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulinns:  the  oonfiagration  in 
July,  64,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Rome  was 
burnt  down,  and  of  which  the  people  accused  the  om- 

ficror,  while  he  accused  the  Christians,  who  suffered  for 
t;  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  by  the  emperor  on  a  mag- 


nificent scale,  and  especially  the  eonstmction  of  the  new 
imperial  palace,  the  Aurea  Domtu,  etc.  But  the  personal 
character  of  the  emperor  absorbed  attention  so  abso- 
lutely that  all  public  events  which  were  not  immediately 
connected  with  his  person,  and  did  not  serve  to  explain  his 
character,  were  recorded  in  a  confused  manner  or  forgot- 
ten. Even  his  own  time,  which  had  borne  and  educated 
him,  considered  him  a  monster.  The  most  groundless  sus- 
picions and  the  most  unnatural  Jealousies — moods  which 
pass  even  through  the  most  ill-regulated  minds  only  as 
fugitive  caprices — settled  in  his  soul,  and  drove  him  to 
actions  which  tbe  eruelest  tyrants  never  have  committed 
save  in  the  frensy  of  passion.  He  killed  those  whom  he 
feared,  Britannieus  and  bis  own  mother ,-  those  who  in  any 
manner  stood  in  the  way  of  his  whims,  among  whom  were 
his  first  two  wives,  Octavia  and  Poppiea  Sabina;  and 
at  last  be  killed  everybody  who  attracted  his  attention. 
In  65  a  oonspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  but  it  fail- 
ed; Seneca,  his  old  tutor,  and  Lucanus  were  sacrificed. 
But  in  68,  when  he  had  just  returned  from  a  journey  in 
Greece,  where  he  had  appeared  as  a  singer  on  the  stage, 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  an  insurrection  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Rome  itself.  He  fled,  and  killed  himself  in  tbe  house 
of  one  of  his  freedmen,  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  June 
11,  68j 

Nertchinak',  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of 
Irkootsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nertcha  and  the  Sbilka. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  mining-district,  yielding 
yearly  2100  pounds  of  gold,  8500  pounds  of  silver,  and 
1,200,000  pounds  of  lead.    Pop.  about  5000. 

Ner'TS  (Marcits  Cocceics),  Roman  emperor  from  St 
to  98  A.  D.,  b.  at  Narnia,  in  Umbria,  in  32  a,  n, ;  was 
elected  emperor  by  tbe  senate  on  the  death  of  Domitian, 
Sept,  18,  96;  carried  through  sAme  beneficial  reforms  in 
the  administration;  adopted  Ulpins  Trojanus,  commander 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  d.  Jan,  27,  98. 

Nerve-Fibre  and  Cell.  See  Histoloot,  by  Col. 
Joseph  J,  Woodward,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Nerve*  [Gr,  nDpor,  "  nerve  "]  are  the  eords  of  commu- 
nication between  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  pe- 
ripheral parts — the  skin,  internal  surfaces,  muscular  ap- 
paratus, organs  of  special  sense.  These  cords  vary  in  di- 
ameter (yom  a  microscopic  dimension  to  ten  millimdtres; 
their  length  also  varies  immensely,  from  a  few  lines  to  two 
feet  and  more.  Every  nerve,  whether  microxcopic  or  larger 
in  sise,  is  a  compound  structure  made  up  of  nervous  and 
of  connective  tissue.  The  nervous  tissue  constitutes  the 
nerve-fibres,  and  the  connective  tissue  makes  up  the  inter- 
nal and  external  sheaths  of  the  nerves,  enveloping  them, 
and  separating  the  bundles  or  fasciculi  of  fibres  in  the 
interior  of  the  nerve.  Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  kinds — sneh 
as  are  simple  bands  of  nervous  matter,  and  those  which 
are  composed  of  three  parts.  The  former  sort  (so-eallad 
fibre  of  Remak,  amyelinio  fibre)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  appearing  under  the  microscope 
as  simple,  flattened,  ribbon-like  bands  of  nervous  matter, 
bearing  nuclei  at  certain  intervals  (diameter  3  to  6  mmm.). 
These  fibres  are  bound  together  to  form  nerves  by  very 
delicate  connective  tissue  in  relatively  small  araonnC 
Nerve-flbrea  of  the  second  kind  (8o-ca11e<l  common  or 
myelinic  fibres)  are  composed  of  a  central  round  cord  of 
nervous  matter  (perhaps  analogous  to  the  preceding  kind 
of  fibre),  the  axial  cylinder,  which  extends  uninterruptedly 
from  the  central  nervous  organs  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  to 
peripheral  organs — muscles,  skin,  special  sense  appara- 
tus. About  this  is  a  layer  (relatively  large)  of  fatty  ner- 
vous matter,  the  myeline  or  medulla,  which  we  now  know, 
by  the  researches  of  Prof,  Ranvier  of  Paris,  not  to  be  an 
uninterrupted  casing  for  the  axial  cylinder,  as  formerly 
taught,  but  to  be  completely  interrupted  by  constrictions 
at  intervals  of  about  1  mm.  The  third  part  of  the  mye- 
linic fibre  is  the  membrane  of  Schwann,  a  delicate  tube  of 
homogeneous  tissue  which  encloses  the  myeline,  and  is 
constricted  with  it.  The  membrane  of  Schwann  and  the 
myeline  are  thus  disposed  in  short  segments  around  the 
continuous  axial  cylinder;  and  upon  each  of  those  seg- 
ments is  found  a  nucleus  belonging  to  the  membrane  of 
Schwann.  The  diameter  of  myelinic  fibres  varies  from  3 
to  16  mmm.  In  the  largo  nerves  of  tho  extremities  these 
fibres  are  united  into  bundles  by  delicate  connective  tissue, 
and  these  bundles  joined  together  to  form  the  nerves;  a 
relatively  thick  and  strong  slicath  of  this  tissue  enclosing 
the  entire  nerve.  In  tho  connective  tissue  blood-vessels 
run,  and  in  it  there  are  lymphatic  spaces  in  communica- 
tion with  tbe  sub-arachnoid  space  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
terminal  parts  of  nerves  consist  of  various  forms  derived 
from  the  axial  cylinder.  Sueh  forms  are  the  terminal 
motor  plates  in  striped  mnsonlar  fibres,  the  sharp  points 
in  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  points,  knobs,  and  coils  in 
{  tbe  skin,  special  organs  in  the  tongue,  nose,  eye,  andiavr-y  i  r 
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The  ftmgtions  of  nerves  are  genenl  imd  special.  Aa  gen- 
eral functioBt  or  properties  are  recogtiited — (I)  eondueti- 
bility,  (2)  exeitabiiitj.  By  the  former,  sensory  impressions 
ire  conTeyod  from  peripheral  parts  through  norre-fibres 
centripetally  to  the  nervous  oentrea;  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain  are  thus  affeoted  by  the  external  world.  Again,  con- 
duction takes  place  in  a  centrifugal  direction,  motor  ex- 
citations being  sent  from  the  nervous  centres  to  peripheral 
apparatus;  the  activity  of  the  organism  is  made  exter- 
nally manifest.  Excitability  is  the  property  which  nerves 
have  of  reacting  to  impressions  independently  of  the  ner- 
vous centres — a  property  which,  after  section  of  a  nerve, 
survives  for  about  three  days  in  the  distal  portion.  The 
special  functions  of  nerves  are  treated  of  under  other 
headings.  (SeeSisitgATiON,  Eve,  Ear,  Taste,  etc.)  Nerves 
are  liable  to  various  diseases,  such  as  inflammation  (neu- 
ritis), tumors  (neuroma),  and  often  receive  injuries.  (See 
also  HigrroLoaT.)  E.  C.  Seouik. 

Ifer'Tii,  an  ancient  Belgic  race,  probably  of  Oermanio 
or  Dutch  stock,  who  desperately  opposed  Csssar  in  several 
bloody  wars  (57-52  B.  c).  Their  onief  towns  were  Baga- 
«m  (Bavai)  and  Camaracum  (Cambrai). 

Herv'oiia  Diieas'ea,  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  are  either  organic  or  functional ;  <'.  e.  diseases  pro- 
duced or  accompanied  by  an  anatomical  alteration  which 
can  be  recognised  with  the  naked  eye  or  the  mioroscope, 
and  such  as  are  caused  by  morbid  states  not  accompanied 
by  any  such  alterations.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  in- 
timate chemical  changes,  not  to  be  recognized  with  our 
present  means  of  observation,  occur  in  organs  which  are 
''functionally"  diseased.  The  growth  of  physiological 
and  psychological  knowledge  in  the  last  few  years  has 
caused  mental  affections  to  be  classed  with  nervous  dis- 
eases. Besides  these,  there  are  the  following  principal 
morbid  states  (many  of  which  are  treated  of  separately  in 
this  work  under  appropriate  headings) ;  aniemia,  hyper- 
emia, mal-nutrition  of  the  great  nervous  centres ;  hysteria, 
spinal  irritation,  epilepsy,  chorea,  neuralgia,  tetanus,  cata- 
lepsy ;  inflammations  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves 
(and  their  envolopcH) ;  tumors  and  injuries  of  the  same ; 
apoplexy.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  nervous 
diseases,  so  called,  are  only  expressions  of  general  patho- 
logical states,  or  sympathetic  reactions  to  local  morbid 
states  of  non-nervous  organs.  It  has  been  thought  that 
certain  nervous  diseases,  such  as  insanity,  hysteria,  epi- 
lepsy, etc.,  become  more  frequent  with  increasing  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  not  fully  estaolished,  and  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  strains  of  social  life,  the  struggle  for 
existence,  the  enormous  striving  of  ambition,  the  intem- 
perate us«  of  sensual  gratifications,  cause  the  above  dis- 
eases in  a  more  or  less  direct  manner.  Nervous  diseases — 
or,  more  exactly  speaking,  the  liability  to  nervous  diseases 
— are  very  easily  transmitted  from  par«nts  to  their  chil- 
dren, this  being  most  strikingly  shown  in  insanity,  hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  neuralgia,  apoplexy.  An  important  factor 
in  the  aevclopment  of  nervous  diseases  is  wrong  education, 
the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  during  the  age  of 
growth;  not  enough  rest,  and  insufficient  fespecially  fatty) 
food  being  allowed.  The  evil  effects  of  school-life  are 
seen  in  both  sexes,  though  perhaps  more  often  in  the  fe- 
male. Men9  tana  in  curpore  aatw  is  not  a  mere  adage,  but 
a  physiological  truth.  £.  C.  Seouin. 

Netvons  System.  Bee  Comparative  Anatoht,  by 
Prop.  Edward  D.  Cope,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  8. ;  Histolooy, 
by  Col.  Josbpb  J.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. ;  and 
Nerves,  by  Prop.  E.  C.  Skgi-ix,  M.  D. 

Nenrons  Srstem,  Ganglionic.  Pet  OAnoLioinc 
Nervous  Svstem,  by  Prop.  E.  C.  Seodix,  M.  D. 

Nes'copeck]  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lnzeme  oo..  Pa.,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  at  the  montlkof  Nescopeek  Creek. 
A  bridge  across  the  river  connects  it  with  Berwick.     Pop. 

988. 

Neshan'nock,  tp.  of  Lawrence  cc,  Pa.    Pop.  1132. 

Nesiiko'rO)  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis.,  70 
miles  N.  of  Madison.    Pop.  43S. 

NenholMI)  county  of  Central  Mississippi.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  Cotton  and 
com  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  bv 
Pearl  River.     Cap.  Philadelphia.     Pop.  7439. 

Nesho'noc,  tp.  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  8«9. 

Ne'smith,  tp.  of  Winston  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  380. 

Nesnith  (Jambs  W.),  b.  in  Washington  co..  Me..  July 
23, 1820 ;  removed  in  youth  to  New  Hampshire,  in  1838  to 
Ohio,  thence  to  Missouri,  and  in  1843  to  Oregon ;  served  as 
an  officer  in  Indian  wars ;  was  U.  8.  marshal  for  Oregon 
1853-55 ;  was  Democratic  I'.  8.  Senator  from  Oregon  I8(il- 
<I7 ;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1873,  and  has  held  other 


Nesnith  (John),  b.  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Aug.  3, 
1783;  began  his  career  with  few  resources,  but  became  a 
successful  merchant  of  New  York  with  his  brother  Thomas ; 
removed  in  1831  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  became  a 
prominent  manufacturer,  real-estate  owner,  and  inventor; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Lawrence,  Mass. :  was  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Massachusetts  1862,  and  held  other  im- 
portant positions ;  was  distinguished  for  liberality  in  char- 
itable causes.     D.  Oct.  15,  1869. 

NesSi  county  of  Central  Kansas.  Area,  900  square  miles. 
It  is  rolling  and  adapted  to  stock-raising.  It  is  watered 
by  Walnut  Creek  and  its  branches  and  the  Pawnee  fork  of 
the  Arkansas  River.     Pop.  2. 

Nes'selrode,  ron  (Karl  Robert),  Coust,  b.  Dec.  14. 
1780,  at  Lisbon,  where  his  father  was  Russian  ambassador; 
entered  very  early  on  a  diplomatic  career;  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor  Alexander ;  was  mnde  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  1812,  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire  in 
1829,  chancellor  in  1844,  and  governed  the  relations  of 
Russia  with  foreign  powers  to  1856,  when,  after  signing  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  d.  at  St. 
Petersburg  Mar.  23, 1882.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in 
all  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I. ;  adhered  stubbornly  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  was  peaceable,  illiberal,  a  skilful 
administrator,  a  shrewd  negotiator,  very  rich,  and  a  great 
gourmand ;  but  he  had  no  ideas,  and  the  increased  influ- 
ence of  Russia  during  this  period  was  due  to  favorable  cir- 
cumstances and  the  personal  character  of  Alexander  I.  and 
Nicholas,  rather  than  to  the  talent  of  the  chancellor.  His 
Aitlobiographiff  written  in  French,  was  published  after  his 
death. 

NesSf  Loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  In- 
verness, in  the  valley  of  Olonmoro,  is  23  miles  long  and  1 1^ 
miles  broad,  and  communicates  with  the  Moray  Frith  by 
the  river  Ness. 

Nes'tor  [N^rnDp],  the  friend  of  Hercules,  the  aged  hero 
of  the  Oreeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  distinguished  alike 
for  valor,  wisdom,  justice,  and  eloquence;  he  reconciled 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Mes- 
senian  Pylos,  and  in  his  youth  fought  against  the  (Vn- 
tanrs.  In  extreme  age  he  was  honored  by  those  seeking 
advice  and  direction  as  though  be  were  of  equal  authority 
with  the  immortal  gods. 

ITestor,  b.  in  1056,  entered  the  Petchersjcoi  convent  of 
Kiev,  and  d.  in  1114.  His  Annal*  of  Runia,  the  earliest 
historical  work  in  the  Russian  literature,  written  in  the 
Old  Slavonian  dialect,  and  commencing  with  the  year  852, 
is  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  Northern  Europe, 
though  it  has  been  much  interpolated  and  mutilated  by 
later  writers.  The  best  edition  of  the  text  is  that  by  Byk- 
kofr  (St.  Petersburg,  1873).  There  is  a  translation  into 
Latin  by  Miklosisch  (Vienna,  1880).  and  into  Oerman  by 
Schliizer,  accompanied  by  commentaries  and  notes  (GSt- 
tingen.  1802-09). 

Nesto'rians,  a  portion  of  the  Oriental  Church,  adhe- 
rents of  Nostorianism  (dioprosopysm,  two-person-isro),  a 
Christological  theory  which  takes  its  name  from  Ncstorius, 
who  was  not  its  first  nor  ablest,  but  became  its  most  re- 
nowned, representative.  I.  Ncstorius  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
manicia  in  Syria,  became  a  pupil  of  Tbeodorus  of  Mopsucstia 
(39.V428),  and  from  him  received  the  views  characteristic 
of  the  school  of  Antioch  with  which  his  own  name  was  to 
be  identified.  First  a  monk,  then  a  presbyter  in  Antioch, 
his  ascetic  piety  and  gifts  as  a  preacner  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  tbe  great  calamity  of 
his  life  (428-431).  Like  no  few  of  the  great  hercsiarchs, 
he  began  as  a  soalot  of  orthodoxy  and  as  a  persecutor  of 
heretics.  The  new  patriarch  and  his  presbyter,  Anastasius, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  heard  in  Constantinople 
on  every  hand  the  darling  phrase  of  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria, "  Mary,  mother  of  God " — a  phrase  which,  except 
with  explanations  and  limitations  which  totally  changed 
its  meaning,  the  extreme  wing  of  the  school  of  Antioch 
would  not  tolerate.  Tbe  presbyter  (428)  assailed  this 
phrase  and  the  theology  it  represented.  Proclus,  the  un- 
successful rival  of  Nestorius  for  the  patriarchate,  eagerly 
caught  at  the  opportunity  of  assailing  Nestorius  through 
his  presbyter.  Nestorius  stood  by  Anastasius.  Dorotheus, 
the  court-bisbop,  pronounced  an  anathema  against  those 
who  should  style  Mary  the  mother  of  Qod.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Annunciation  (429)  Nestorius  and  Proclus  preached 
in  the  same  church  against  each  other.  The  monks  and 
people  rose  in  fury,  renounced  fellowship  with  the  patri- 
aron  ("We  have  an  emperor,  but  no  bishop"), and  treated 
him  with  such  insolence  that  in  his  anger  he  had  the  monks 
scourged,  and  at  a  local  synod  convened  in  429  anatbcnia- 
tixed  his  opponents  as  ManichsDans. 
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midiible  fot  enoonntered  by  Neatoriaa.  This  waa  Cyril, 
biabop  of  Alexandria  (412-444).  Hia  theology  waa  an- 
tagoniatio  to  that  of  Antioch,  and  hia  aee  waa  the  rival  of 
Constantinople.  Neatoriua  afforded  him  the  opening  for 
dealing  one  deciaire  blow  againat  both  the  objecta  of  hia 
dialike.  It  waa  a  conteat  between  a  great  theologian  and 
a  aballow  popular  orator,  between  a  sagacioua,  nnaorupu- 
loaa  man  of  the  world  and  a  monk  whose  ezoellenciea  and 
defeota  ahowed  the  traces  of  the  passireness  and  the  nar- 
rownesa  of  the  eloister.  Worst  of  all  for  Neatoriua,  there 
waa  a  statement,  neoeasarily  crude  in  certain  aapecta,  yet 
in  the  main  atrong  and  sharply  defined,  of  the  logical  re- 
ault  of  the  dominant  movement  of  the  mind  of  the  Churoh 
for  ages,  over  againat  a  aet  of  clumsy  propositions,  which 
never  touch  the  real  question  in  discussion,  but  persist- 
ently misstate  it,  and  whose  precise  force  in  various  re- 
spects is  an  object  of  dispute  to  this  hour.  Cyril  charged 
Nestorius  with  making  two  persons,  of  two  natures,  and 
thus  denying  the  proper  personal  deity  of  Christ,  making 
him  in  one  person  God,  in  another  person  man,  and  not,  as 
he  was  in  tmth,  in  one  person,  the  God-man,  so  that  every  act 
and  every  passion  was  personal,  though  it  were  according 
to  one  or  tne  other  nature.  Kestorius  was  charged  with 
teaching  a  moral,  ideal,  voluntary  connrrtion  [trwi^tia)  of 
two  persons,  instead  of  the  natural,  real,  and  inseparable 
Ktiian  (irnnt)  of  two  natures  into  one  person.  At  the  synod 
of  Alexandria  (4.10)  Cyril  issued  twelve  anathemas,  to  which 
Nestorius  replied  in  the  same  form. 

III.  The  third  (Ecumenical  Council  was  convened  by 
the  desire  of  both  parties  at  Ephesus  (431).  The  emperor 
Theodosias  II.,  wno  called  it,  waa  friendly  to  Nestorius. 
After  a  delay  of  fifteen  days,  in  consequence  of  the  invol- 
untary detention  of  .Tohn  and  the  other  Syrian  bishops,  the 
council  proceeded  in  their  absence,  in  a  very  hurried  way, 
to  condemn  and  depose  Nestorius  and  fifty  bishops  who 
sympathized  with  him.  It  acknowledged  the  anathemas 
of  Cfyril  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  delayed 
bishops  held  a  separate  council,  and  made  decisions  re- 
versing all  that  had  been  done  by  the  other.  Nestorius 
voluntarily  retired  to  his  old  cloister.  The  emperor  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  partiea  at  the  Council  of  Cnalcodon 
(4.')2),  but  without  suoeees.  The  depoaition  of  Cyril,  Mem- 
non.  and  Neatoriua  had  been  pronounced  in  form  by  the 
emperor,  but  only  in  the  case  of  Nestorius  did  it  take  effect. 
The  overthrow  of  Nestorius  made  it  safe  for  Cyril  to  accept 
the  advances  of  the  emperor  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy.  A  formula  was  prepared  by  Theodoret  (43.3) 
which  confessed  that  there  is,  without  confusion,  such  a 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  one  Christ  as  to  justify  the 
language  that  Mary  is  the  mother  of  Qod.  This  waa  signed 
by  Cyril  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  John  of 
Antioch  concurred  in  the  anathema  pronounced  on  Nesto- 
rius. Many  of  the  earnest  men  on  both  sides,  but  especi- 
ally those  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  compromise.  The  emperor  urged  it.  Theodoret  yielded 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  sign  tho 
condemnation  of  Nestorius.  Melctius  and  Alexander  con- 
tinued their  resistance,  and  were  deposed.  Nestorius  had 
now  lost  all  favor  with  the  emperor.  Even  the  poor  shelter 
of  the  cloister  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  hunted  from  one 
place  of  exile  to  another  until  his  death  (440). 

IV.  Tho  Nestorian  party  did  not,  however,  become  ex- 
tinct. Their  school  at  Edessa,  a  daughter  of  the  school  at 
Antioch,  trained  men  for  the  priesthood  of  tho  Church  in 
Persia.  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa  (435—457),  was  one  of  its 
groat  names.  Thomas  Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis  (4.S5- 
489),  labored  to  secure  a  permanent  place  for  Nestorianism 
in  Persia.  He  established  a  patriarchate  in  Seleucia,  and 
when  the  school  at  Edessa  was  deatroyed  by  order  of  Zcno 
(489)  he  founded  a  school  at  Nisibis.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Persian  kings  to  foster  the  division  between  ttieir  own 
Christian  subjects  and  tho  Christiana  of  tho  Roman  empire. 
The  Nestorians  established  a  distinct  church  government, 
and  called  themselves  not  Nestorians — which  was  the  title 
by  which  their  enemies  stigmatized  thorn — but  Chiildeo 
Christians,  with  reference  to  their  earlier  home  and  tho 
language  which  they  employed  in  their  church  service. 
At  the  Council  of  Releucia-Ctesiphon  (49.S-99),  a  state- 
ment of  their  doctrine  and  of  its  divergency  from  what 
claimed  to  bo  orthodox  was  made,  and  the  Church  of  Per- 
sia was  formally  separated,  making  its  doctrinal  basis  the 
assertion  that  Christ  consists  of  two  substances,  two  na- 
tures, and  of  two  persons  or  hypostases,  in  one  "  part- 
anpo"  of  filiation,  tho  natures  continuing  to  subsist 
unchanged,  and  the  persons  also.  Tho  term  "partsupo" 
(parsopa)  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  dispute, 
OS  more  than  any  other  determining  the  orthodoxy  or  het- 
erodoxy of  the  Nestorians.  There  is  no  reason  to  donbt 
that  it  is  formed  from  the  Greek  irit6<ntwor.  The  Peschito- 
Syrioc  uses  it  to  render  that  word  in  its  sense  of  face,  ap- 
pearance, outward  appearance,  manifestation  of  presence, 


person  (in  the  popular  aenae),  and  in  the  Nestorian  naage 
It  often  eorreaponds  with  Asseman's  definition  of  it,  ''  na- 
ture manifested  to  the  senses."  But  in  connection  with 
"filiation  "  it  aeema  to  oorreapond  very  nearly  with  what 
ia  called  "  hypoatatical  relation,"  and  wonid  mean  that 
though  there  are  two  persons  in  Christ,  there  are  not  two 
sonahipa,  but  that  the  human  derivative  aonship  coincides 
so  far  with  the  divine  essential  Sonship  aa  to  stand  in  the 
unity  of  the  ralatiou  of  the  Son,  though  not  in  tho  unity 
of  his  perton — in  unity  of  the  partsupo,  but  not  in  unity 
of  the  qitomo  (chauma-hypoataais).  The  metaphysical 
difficulty  running  through  the  entire  Christologicaf  eontro- 
veraies  of  the  ancient  Church  connected  itself  with  the 
identifieation  or  distinction  of  the  ideas  of  natnre  and 
person,  Nestorianism  affirmed  tho  concrete  identity  of 
the  two,  (See  MovoPHrstTES,  Moiiothelitbs.  Bee  Weis- 
mann,  H.  If.  J.  I.,  632 ,-  Sohriiokh,  AT.  O.,  xviii.  311 ;  Bad- 
ger, tfatorinnt  and  their  Ritualt  (1852),  ii.  oh.  vi.) 

V.  In  the  sixth  century  Nestorianism  spread  into  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  we 
find  Nestorians  in  Tartary.  (See  John,  Pbrbtbb.)  They 
ultimately  established  congregations  in  India  and  China. 
The  Neatorian  patriarch  Zesusabes  entered  into  a  formal 
compact  first  with  Mohammed,  and  subsequently  with 
Omar.  During  the  Arabian  domination  the  high  places 
of  atate  were  open  to  them.  In  the  tenth  century  they 
were  oppreased,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  their  intellectual  and  theological  activity. 

VI.  The  Nestorians  remained  under  one  ecclesiaatical 
head  until  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  tho  thirteenth, 
Innocent  IV.  and  Nicholaa  IV.  had  made  attempts,  which 
were  not  auccessful,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Nesto- 
rians with  the  see  of  Rome.  The  influence  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, was  sufficient  to  divide  them  in  the  choice  of  their 
iazelich  (tho  catholic — -their  name  for  their  patriarch)  in 
1551.  One  party  favored  Bulakas,  who  under  the  name 
of  John  had  been  consecrated  by  Julius  III.  The  others 
adhered  to  Simeon  Barmaa.  The  partisans  of  John  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  form  the  United  Nesto- 
rians, or,  as  they  are  not  infrequently  named,  giving  them 
the  title  of  the  ancient  undivided  body,  Chaldee  Christians. 
They  number  about  90,000  souls,  acknowledge  the  primacy 
of  the  pope  and  tho  seven  sacraments,  and  observe  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church.  Their  patriarch  has  his  see 
at  Diarbckr.  The  non-united  Nestorians  acknowledge 
three  sacraments  only,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper  (in  both 
kinds  and  without  solitary  masses),  and  ordination.  They 
have  been  styled  for  these  and  other  reasons  *'  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  East."  They  have  no  pictures  or  images.  Their 
clergy  are  allowed  to  marry.  They  have  a  population  of 
about  70,000.  The  internal  energy  which  once  marked  the 
Nestorian  churches  has  almost  vanished.  The  Nestorians 
of  India  are  called  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  or  Syrian 
Christians.  Those  on  the  coast  were  brought  into  nominal 
union  with  the  see  of  Rome  in  1599.  These  have  nearly 
100  churches,  a  population  of  about  150,000,  and  a  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Pulingunna.  The  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  interior  declined  the  union  with  the  pope, 
and  when  a  renewed  effort  was  made  in  165.'!  to  bring  them 
into  it  they  fled  t-o  the  Ghauts  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  rajah.  They  nave  between  sixty  and 
seventy  churches,  and  number  about  70,000.  The  Nesto- 
rian monks  and  nuns  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony. 
Their  centre  is  the  cloister  of  Homos.  Their  vows  are 
not  strict.  It  is  possible  to  be  freed  from  them  and  to 
marry.  In  addition  to  their  religious  duties,  the  monks 
occupy  themselves  with  manual  labor;  lay  sisters  provide 
their  support.  Some  of  the  oloiatera  have  the  monks  and 
nuns  in  separate  cells,  under  one  roof.  Flesh,  butter,  and 
milk  are  forbidden.  The  costume  of  the  brethren  and  ais- 
tera  consists  of  a  blaQk  upper  robe  and  skirt.  The  brethren 
wear  a  blue  turban,  tho  sisters  a  block  veil. 

VII.  Missions  have  been  attempted  by  Americans  among 
tho  Nestorians  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  Among  the  laborers 
in  this  work  the  most  distinguished  has  been  Br.  Perkins 
since  1834.  The  ilesuits  are  charged  with  having  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  outbreak  in  whioh  the  Kurds  and  Tnrks 
waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Nsstorii«8  of 
the  mountains  in  1843,  and  by  which  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions were  swept  away  in  1846.  Mission  efforts  have  since 
been  renewed  with  happy  results. 

VIII.  The  older  literature  is  given  in  Waloh,  Biht. 
Theol.Sel.;  Winer,  Snn</6.,  and  Dans,  Univ.  W.  B.  (See 
Smith  and  Dwight,  Rnearekm  (1833);  Grant's  Naloritttu 
(1841);  Wigi^ere,  Slaliotik  (1842);  Perkins  (1843);  Win- 
gard,  Pre:  Slate  of  the  Ghurrh  (from  the  Swedish.  1845); 
Layard,  Kineveh  (1849);  Woman  ntid  her  Saviow  in  Pemia 
(1863);  Ckrittian  Yenr-Bnok  (1868);  R.  Anderaon,  Bit- 
ton/  of  Mitnom  to  the  Oriental  C^tinhrt  (1873) ;  laaurie. 
Dr.  Grant  and  the  Monntain  Ne*lorian»  (1874).) 
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Heat*  of  BirdSa  The  olaM  Area,  or  birds,  ii  oonapio- 
ttoaslj  distingaisbed  from  all  otber  animala  by  various  pe- 
ooliarities  of  form,  structure,  and  manner  of  life.  These 
eombine  to  make  their  organisation  at  onoe  the  most  in- 
teresting and — with  the  exception  only  of  that  of  man 
himself- — the  most  striking  in  its  wonderfnl  design  in  the 
broad  domain  of  nature.  And  of  all  the  features  that  cha- 
racterise bird-life,  and  separate  it  in  tbo  most  marked  man- 
ner from  every  other  form  of  vitalised  existence,  the  most 
distinguishing  are  what  we  call  their  nati.  By  this  term 
is  to  be  understood  not  merely  tho  various  structures  erected 
by  themselves,  but  whatever  else  is  used  by  them  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  their  matured  ova  or  eggs,  and  by 
a  large  portion  for  the  temporary  shelter  of  the  young  bird 
after  it  has  been  hatched.  The  employment  of  nests  is  uni- 
versal, and  in  t  certain  sense  is  a  peculiarity  shared  with 
them  by  no  other  class. 

Every  female  bird  deposits  her  matured  egg  without  any 
apparent  development  of  its  hidden  germ.  The  design  is 
obvious  and  wonderful.  By  means  of  its  admirable  sys- 
tem of  air-cells  each  bird  is  able,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  avail  itself  of  the  peculiar  lightness  and  buoyancy  of 
frame  which  are  so  essential  to  its  animal  economy.  They 
are  necessary  for  its  flight  in  the  air ;  they  alone  can  ge- 
eare  its  freedom  of  motion  on  land  or  in  the  water.  Equally 
necessary  for  the  continued  existence  of  this  class  is  its 
means  of  abundant  and  uninterrupted  reproduction.  In 
the  species  where  these  conditions  have  been  incomplete, 
as  in  the  oases  of  the  dodo,  the  great  auk,  and  others, 
the  birds  have  become  extinct.  Its  many  exposures  of  life, 
its  numerous  enemies,  and  the  constant  dangers  to  which 
it  is  subjected  render  a  large  propagation  necessary  for  ita 
preservation.  Any  manner  of  reproduction  at  oil  resem- 
bling the  gestation  of  Mammalia  would  be  wholly  incom- 
patible with  these  requirements,  and  would  interfere  with 
Its  lightness  of  body,  prevent  freedom  of  motion,  binder 
it'  in  procuring  necessary  food,  and  thus  render  impossible 
either  its  successful  reproduction  or  even  its  existence. 

The  common  Ortr/jc  Ytrrjhiianim,  or  qaail,  of  Eastern 
North  America  has  been  linown  to  have  tnirty-six  eggs  in 
a  single  nest,  and  even  though  these  may  have  been  the 
contribution  of  more  than  one  female,  such  a  case  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  manner  of 
reprodnction,  for  the  weight  of  the  aggregate  product  of 
one  nest  before  maturity  is  many  times  that  of  the  parent. 
To  provide  for  even  a  single  bird  of  this  numerous  flock 
by  any  internal  organ  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  safety. 
It  is  all  the  more  apparent  that  to  rear  so  large  a  brood  re- 
quires a  receptacle  wholly  Hcparate  and  external.  This  ex- 
ternal shelter  we  call  a  nest,  even  though  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  the  bare  rock  or  the  flat  housetop  on  which  the 
common  nighthawk  {Chordeitet popetne)  deposits  its  eggs 
without  any  addition  to  or  change  in  the  original  condi- 
tion of  tho  spot.  Some  nests  are  wonderful  in  their  design 
and  beautiful  in  their  structure.  Others  are  simple  and 
even  rude  in  form,  and  many  are  an  unchanged  place,  suit- 
able in  itself  and  without  additional  adaptation.  Each  is 
complete  in  itself  for  its  purpose. 

The  nest,  in  the  economy  of  the  bird,  corresponds  in  its 
ases  and  its  duties  with  the  uterine  organs  of  all  mammals 
and  the  marsupial  pouches  of  certain  others.  It  becomes 
to  the  bird  an  external  organ  for  continuing  the  means  of 
reproduction  distinct  and  tM>parate,  and  is  indispensable 
for  the  proper  development  of  tho  immature  young  from 
the  flrst  appearance  of  the  germ  in  the  egg  to  a  maturity 
more  or  less  advanced.  This  degree  of  maturity  variei 
immensely,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  family. 
Thus,  the  young  ostrich  comes  into  the  world  able  to  shift 
for  itself  from  the  very  shell,  while  the  nearly  blind  and 
naked  offspring  of  the  pigeon  is  so  tender  and  helpless 
that  it  requires  to  be  fed  with  food  prepared  for  its  peculiar 
wants  within  the  inner  organs  of  ita  parents.  For  the  pre(- 
crvation  of  the  egg  and  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
young  germ  there  are  necessary,  besides  this  external  re- 
ceptacle or  nest  in  which  the  eggs  may  be  collected,  pre- 
served, and  hatched,  a  certain  amount  of  constant  and  uni- 
form heat.  Except  in  a  very  few — and  these  remarkably 
abnormal  cases — the  supply  of  warmth  is  generated  by 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  parent.  In  some  this  is 
aided  by  the  beat  of  the  san,  and  also  by  the  reflected 
warmth  of  surrounding  objects.  In  a  few  very  remarkable 
instances  the  necessary  warmth  for  tho  hatching  of  the  egg 
is  derived  from  vegetable  decomposition,  and  in  others 
from  the  sun's  rays,  without  any  parental  interrention  ex- 
cept the  more  deposition  of  the  egg. 

Ingenious  attempts  have  been  mode  to  classify  the  va- 
rious features  and  peculiarities,  architectural  and  otherwise, 
exhibited  by  different  birds  in  the  construction  of  their 
nests  or  in  the  substitutes  made  use  of  in  their  atend. 
These  have  been  necessarily  incomplete,  and  only  in  part 
■neccssfnl.     In  some  respects  the  grouping  of  these  varia- 


tions of  habit  and  design  are  not  without  interest,  though 
the  lines  of  distinct  separation  cannot  always  be  well  de- 
fined. Birds  classed  as  "ground-builders,"  for  instance, 
do  not  always  build  on  the  ground,  but  very  many  species, 
whom  natural  instincts  would  thus  prompt,  are  not  nnfre- 
quently  taught  by  the  insecurity  of  this  position  to  nest 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  instances 
is  that  of  the  American  herring-gull  (Lartu  Smithmnianiu), 
which  naturally  makes  a  acanty  nest  and  deposits  its  eggs 
on  the  ground.  After  having  been  from  time  to  time  despoiled 
of  its  treasures,  it  is  driven  to  construct  its  neat,  with  much 
labor  and  at  great  inconvenience,  among  the  high  branches 
of  a  tree.  Again,  ground-birds  may  be  also  what  are 
classed  as  "miners,"  or  "mound-builders,"  or  may  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  bare  surface,  making  no  nest  whatever. 
"  Masons  "  may  be  also  "  ccmcnters."  Some,  without  being 
"miners"  in  the  exact  sense,  alwaya  make  use  of  excava- 
tions in  the  earth,  and  others,  without  being  themselves 
"  carpenters,"  usually  accept  and  make  use  of  holes  in  trees, 
natural  or  artiBcial.  Some  are  true  "  parasites,"  always 
dependent  upon  otber  birds  for  rearing  tneir  young,  or  arc 
only  partially  so ;  and  again  others  are  at  times  partially 
parasites,  and  on  other  occasions  provide  for  themselves  with 
remarkable  ingenuity  and  in  tho  most  thorough  manner. 
The  house-sparrow  is  a  well-marked  case  of  the  latter — 
at  times  appropriating  the  nests  of  other  birds,  more  fre- 
quently building  its  own,  and  occasionally  constructing  an 
elaborate  dome-shaped  structure. 

The  "  ground-building  birds,"  inclnding  all  that  occupy 
its  surface  or  penetrate  within  it,  and  those  that  resort  to 
high  cliffs  and  to  remote  islands,  compriae,  with  more  or  less 
exactness,  not  far  from  one-half  of  all  the  several  species, 
including  all  the  diving  birds,  nearly  all  the  swimmers,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  shore-birds  and  waders.  The 
ground-breeding  birds  that  build  within  tho  earth  are  sep- 
arated into  a  group  by  themselves,  known  as  "miners." 
Theae  inolude  both  thoae  which  dig  out  their  own  burrow 
and  those  that  mako  use  of  natural  cavities  or  of  holes  made 
by  other  animals.  Prominent  among  tho  true  "miners" 
is  the  common  sand-martin  ( Catyh  riparin).    This  familiar 

Fig.  1. 


Cotyle  riparia  (sand-martin). 

species,  abundant  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  hemispheres, 
is  found  in  large  colonies,  and  excavates  its  burrow  on  the 
steep  face  of  a  sandbank  or  a  gravel-bed.  Its  hole  is 
usually  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in  depth, 
yet  where  its  excavation  has  been  dug  through  a  bed  of 
coarse  gravel,  the  channel  has  been  known  to  be  nine  or  ten 
feet  deep.  But  this  apparently  inconsistent  action  is  ac- 
counted for  by  tho  supposition  that  the  swallow  digs  on 
until  it  finds  a  locality  sufiiciently  safe  for  its  nest,  which 
is  not  the  case  where  the  gravel  ia  large  and  coarse,  and 
liable  to  fall  down  upon  and  break  the  eggs.  This  bird 
commences  its  excavation,  clinging  with  its  sharp  claws  to 
the  side  of  the  bank,  by  pocking  at  the  sand  with  its  closed 
bill,  wielding  it  as  a  miner  would  use  his  pickaxe.  While 
standing  on  tho  outer  edge  of  its  opening  the  swallow  can- 
not use  its  claws,  but  after  the  hole  nas  been  extended  a  few 
inches,  tho  loose  sand  is  removed  by  the  mingled  action  of 
the  feet  and  wings.  Where  tho  firmness  of  the  sand  per- 
mits, those  holes  are  as  circular  as  if  planned  with  a  pair 
of  compasses.  Tho  galleries  are  usually  more  or  less  tor- 
tuous, and  are  at  their  termination  enlarged  into  a  chamber 
in  which  is  placed  a  loose  but  soft  and  warm  nest.  Tbe 
kingfisher  (Cen/le  alcifon)  is  another  typical  miner,  and 
mines  a  long  tortuous  gallery  about  five  feet  in  length, 
which  is  sometimes  wholly  in  one  direction,  but  usually 
turns  at  a  right  angle  when  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  — 
sometimes  to  the  left,  and  at  others  to  tho  right ;  at  the  end 
of  tho  gallery  it  excavates  a  small  chamber,  in  which  it 
deposits  its  eggs  on  the  bare  earth.  Occasionally,  if  the 
earth  is  damp,  it  makes  a  small  floor  of  miscellaneous  ma- 
terials. The  common  fork-tailed  petrel  ( Thfifanitidromn 
Lenrhii)  of  our  coast  is  a  very  interesting  "  miner"  of  pe- 
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culiar  habits.  It  diga  a  winding  and  intricately  tortuoui 
barrow,  often  of  great  lengtli,  turning  now  this  way  and 
now  the  other,  and  at  laat  cauiing  its  ohannel  to  descend 
and  to  double  direotly  under  its  first  gallery,  making  a  large 
chamber  at  its  terminus,  which  not  unfrequently  is  directly 
under  the  opening,  though  separated  from  it  by  the  inter- 
vening floor  of  oarth.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  its  single 
egg  on  the  bare  soil.  The  groiind  burrowed  by  this  bird  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  an  intense  musky  odor  which  be- 
trays its  presence,  and  indicates  its  locality  quite  a  distance. 

The  burrowing  owl  of  North  and  South  America,  though 
able  to  dig  for  itself  when  necessity  compels,  is  usually 
a  parasitic  miner.  There  are  two  species,  but  their  habits 
are  identical.  The  northern  species  is  found  W.  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  from  California  to  Mexico.  It  lives  to- 
gether in  communities,  and  is  often  very  abundant.  It 
takes  possession  of  the  burrows  of  several  species  of  small 
qnadrapeds  where  these  ofi'er,  ohiefly  occupying  those  of 
the  prairie  dog,  which  exist  in  large  villages,  spread  over 
the  country  for  miles  together.  The  owl  lives  in  these  bur- 
rows in  common  with  their  owners,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
an  unfriendly  companion.  In  Texas  it  dwells  in  deserted 
rat'holes,  and  in  Northern  California  in  the  burrows  made 
by  two  large  species  of  ground-squirrel.  In  South  Amer- 
ica, wherever  the  blscada  is  found,  this  owl  makes  use  of 
its  barrows.  In  the  Banda  Oriental,  according  to  Darwin, 
it  depends  upon  its  own  labor,  and  excavates  its  own  bar- 
row on  any  level  spot  of  sandy  soil. 

Another  marked  group  of  birds  which  occupy  the  ground 
are  those  which  usually  construct  no  nest.  In  this  may  be 
included  birds  of  very  different  forms  and  habits.  The 
whip-poor-will  {Antrattommi  roei/erua)  and  all  the  kindred 
genera,  so  far  as  is  known,  deposit  their  eggs  on  dry  beds  of 
leaves  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forests ;  the  more  common 
nighthawk  usually  leaves  its  eggs,  that  resemble  pebble- 
stones, on  the  bare  rock,  to  which  in  color  they  are  closely 
assimilated ;  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston  it  nests  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  stores  and  dwellings.  The  loon  {Cott/mbut  tor- 
quntut)  chooses  a  receptacle  for  its  egg  on  the  edges  of 
islands  in  fresh-water  lakes,  so  near  the  water  that  if  dis- 
tArbed  it  can  plunge  from  its  nest  directly  into  and  under 
it.  Other  divers,  as  the  auks,  the  penguins,  the  guillemots, 
nest  in  communities,  using  the  bare  surface  of  rocky  cliffs 
or  crevices  in  the  rocks,  but  make  no  nest.  A  few  of  these, 
like  the  puffins,  burrow  into  the  ground  in  sandy  places  to 
shelter  themselves  and  their  eggs  from  birds  of  prey  and 
gulls.  The  gulls  and  terns  nest  on  the  ground,  but  differ  in 
regard  to  nest,  some  building  an  elaborate  one,  and  others 
having  hardly  more  than  a  hollow  in  the  bare  sand.  Nearly 
all  the  waders  nest  on  the  ground,  and  all  or  nearly  all 
have  usually  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground.  These  are 
placed  usually  near  marshy  grounds  or  water,  though  the 
plovers  and  a  few  other  kinds  prefer  higher  and  dry  situa- 
tions. The  whole  tribe  of  grebes  nest  on  the  ground,  build- 
ing nests  of  coarse  reeds  and  water-plants  near  the  edges 
of  water.  Occasionally  these  are  overtaken  by  floods  and 
float.  This  has  caused  the  impression  that  they  purposely 
build  floating  nests,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  With  very  few 
exceptions  nearly  all  the  North  American  sparrows  breed 
on  the  ground.  All  the  species  of  the  several  genera  of 
Ammodrnmutf  Junco,  PUctropkauet,  Zonotrickiuj  Melotpizn, 
etc.,  with  only  individual  exceptions,  nest  on  the  ground. 
All  or  nearly  all  the  titlarks,  true  larks,  buntings,  and  sim- 
ilar forma,  the  world  over,  nest  on  the  ground.  A  few  arc 
exceptions.  The  common  house-sparrow  and  all  its  con- 
geners nest  in  various  manners,  but  not  on  the  ground. 
Some  species  exhibit  the  singular  peculiarity  of  always 
nesting  on  the  ground  in  certain  localities,  and  in  other 
regions  as  invariably  building  in  bashes  or  trees  high  above 
it.  Thus,  the  prairie  lark-flnch  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
always  nests  on  the  ground.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  same 
species  usually  nest  in  trees.  The  same  is  noticed  in  the 
black-throated  bunting,  whioh  at  the  East  nests  on  the 
ground,  but  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  usually  a  few  feet 
above  it.    All  the  Spizellie  nest  in  trees  or  bushes  with  one 
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Splxella  montlcola  (called  tree  sparrow). 


marked  exception.     The  S.  monticola  always  nests  on  the 
ground,  yet  in  books  this  species  is  called  the  tree-sparrosr. 

A  few  among  the  slender-billed  osoines  always  build  on 
the  ground,  and  some  among  them  nest  indifferently  oo 
the  ground  or  in  different  situations.  The  common  brown 
thrush  of  North  America  {Harportguchui  m/w)  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this,  in  some  localities  usnally  nesting 
upon  the  ground,  and  in  other  distrieta  always  above  it. 
Turdut  aliriK  nests  sometimes  on  the  ground,  and  occasion- 
ally in  more  or  less  elevated  situations.  The  robin  red- 
breast ( Rubecula/amiliarit)  of  Europe  nesta  naturally  on  the 
ground,  but  there  are  many  instances  recorded  of  striking 
deviations  from  these  selections.  In  one  a  pair  of  these 
familiar  birds  built  their  nest  within  the  hollow  of  a  Bible 
that  was  lying  open  on  the  pulpit  of  an  English  church.  It 
was  left  undisturbed,  and  for  several  Sundays  the  birds  sat 
upon  the  eggs  or  fed  the  young  during  the  divine  services. 

Among  our  American  thrushes,  Turdut  /tucesenu,  T. 
Pallaaif  Cinchu  Mexicanus,  etc.,  always  nest  on  the  ground. 
All  the  species  of  the  genera  Mtfiodioctet,  Oporomi»,  Seiurtu, 
Mniolilta,  QeothlypU,  Helmintheruitj  and  Helmwthopkagaj 
except  H.  laciePf  build  on  the  ground.  The  large  family 
of  DtndroicKf  except  D.  palmantm,  nest  in  elevated  situa- 
tions, so  far  as  is  known.  Many  ground-building  birds 
resort  to  means  of  concealment  quite  ingenious  and  inter- 
esting. The  common  quail  and  the  meadow-lark,  and  other 
species,  sink  their  nests  by  the  side  of  a  high  tussock  of 
grass,  and  form  an  archway  over  the  nest  with  the  natural 
growth.  The  common  snow-bird  and  the  savanna-sparrow 
often  build  their  nest  on  the  steep  side  of  an  excavation 
under  a  projecting  sod.  The  song-sparrow  and  the  grass- 
finch  often  construct  a  covered  approach  to  the  nest,  which 
is  hidden  in  high  grass  or  by  Dushes.  The  Cauada  fiy- 
eatcher,  so  far  as  is  known,  always  selects  a  large  tussock 
of  graaa  in  the  midat  of  boggy  and  almost  impassable 
ground,  and  in  this  spot,  almost  sure  to  be  unapproached, 
bides  treasures  rarely  found  even  by  the  naturalist. 

The  large  families  of  the  sea-ducks,  swans,  geese,  the 
gulls,  terns,  albatross,  and  all  the  marine  birds  with  hardly 
an  exception,  resort  to  the  ground  to  oonstraot  their  nests. 
A  very  few  build  in  trees,  cither  exceptionally  as  individ- 
uals or  as  species.  Wood-ducks  of  all  kinds,  and  several 
of  those  that  frequent  lakes  and  rivers,  nest  in  hollow 
trees.  A  few,  like  the  dusky  duck,  nest  indifferently  on 
trees  or  on  the  ground,  usually  selecting  the  latter.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  aea-ducks  are  noted  for  adding  to  their  nc^ts 
a  warm  lining  of  the  softest  down  plucked  from  their  own 
breast.  This  is  done  by  the  long-tailed  duck,  by  the  smew, 
by  the  king-dnck,  the  Pacific  eider  (&>)iia<«ria  V.-nigra),  and 
by  the  common  eider.  Of  these,  however,  the  smew  always 
nests  in  hollow  trees.  Owing  to  the  commercial  value  and 
importance  of  its  down  the  eider  {Somaterta  moHiMima)  is 
the  best  known  of  these,  and  is  cherished  and  protected  in 
Iceland  and  on  the  north-western  ooaat  of  Europe.  It 
usually  constructs  in  the  first  place,  a  rough  platform  nest 
of  various  marine  plants,  both  sc^ecs  working  in  concert, 
piling  up  a  rude  foundation  of  drift.  Over  this  rough  mat- 
tress the  female  spreads  a  bed  of  the  finest  down,  freely  and 
liberally  taken  from  her  own  breast.  Sometimes  two  fe- 
males make  use  of  the  same  nest,  each  freely  contributing 
a  supply  of  down.  When  the  nest  is  rubbed,  and  the  fe- 
males have  no  more  down  to  supply,  the  male  bird  con- 
tributes the  needed  protection.  This  is  eaaily  recogniied 
by  its  whiteness.  Each  female  contributes  five  eggs,  and 
where  two  share  together  the  same  neat,  there  are  usually 
ten.  In  islands  on  the  coast  of  Iceland  where  the  eider  has 
been  encouraged  and  protected  for  centuries  it  has  become 
almost  domesticated.  Mr.  C.  W.  Shepherd,  in  an  account  of 
a  recent  visit  to  that  island,  describes  one  of  these  eidor 
settlements  on  the  island  of  Vigr,  on  the  N.  coast.  The 
ducks  and  their  neata  were  everywhere,  on  the  housetops, 
on  every  outbuilding,  on  the  walls,  the  doorstep — in  short, 
in  every  conceivable  place.  They  were  so  tamo  that  they 
permitted  themselves  to  be  stroked  on  the  nest,  and  even 
to  be  robbed  of  their  eggs,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were 
always  taken.  And  not  only  is  it  common  to  find  two  fe- 
male eiders  amicably  occupying  the  same  nest,  but  Mr. 
Shepherd  also  twice  found  two  pairs  of  very  different  species 
making  a  common  use  of  the  same  nest.  On  an  island  in 
an  inland  lake  bo  found  a  pair  of  long-tailed  ducks  and  a 
pair  of  scaup-ducks  occupying  one  nest.  Not  only  were 
there  eggs  of  both  species  in  the  neat,  bat  both  ducks  were 
actually  sitting  together  upon  them  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  On  another  island  in  the  same  lake  a  pair  of 
Barrow's  golden-eye  ducks  and  one  of  the  red-breasted 
merganser  were  using  together  the  same  nest. 

Very  many  shoro-birds,  waders,  grebes,  etc.,  and  also 
birds  which  nest  on  the  ground  in  swampy  plaoes,  constnict  _  .  ^ 
large  and  elaborate  nests  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  other  water-' V  l|v- 
plants  in  a  moist  and  decaying  state,  chosen  beoanse  of  *-' 
their  pliable  condition,  and  not  because  a  moiat  nest  is  d«- 
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•ired.     On    Iho  eonttmry,  DotwitfastandiDg   the  praralent  I  abandoned  when,  owing  to  rain>  or  floods,  they  become  to 
error,  tbeao  nesti  aro  not  uaed  until  they  are  dry,  and  are  |  damp  that  they  ean  no  longer  be  occupied.     Such  ncete  as 
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those  of  the  willet,  the  grebes,  the  bitterns  are  of  this  de- 
scription. Very  many  of  our  land-birds,  as  the  song- 
thrnsb,  the  robin, etc.,  use  moist  materials  in  building  their 
nest,  but  only  occupy  it  when  it  has  become  dry.  The 
robin  (T.  migratoritu)  always  works  from  preference  in 
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Tiirdus  ulgratorius  (robin). 

rainy  weather.  All  or  nearly  all  the  Gallinss  occupy  nests 
on  the  ground,  some  making  a  rude  nest,  others  only  using 
a  hollow  in  the  earth.  The  wild-turkey  uses  great  precau- 
tion to  conceal  her  nest  alike  from  birds  of  prey  and  prowl- 
ing animals,  and  from  her  own  mate,  hostile  to  his  own 
progeny.  When  forced  to  leave  them  in  search  of  food, 
she  covers  her  eggs  with  leaves,  and  if  approached  when 
on  the  nest  the  faithful  mother  will  die  sooner  than  leave 
her  charge. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  group  of  ground-nesting 
birds  are  the  "  mound-builders  "of  Australia  and  the  eastern 
archipelagoes  of  Asia,  known  as  the  brush-turkey  in  Aus* 
tralia.  All  the  species  of  this  family  belong  to  the  order 
Megapodiidfls,  and  are  all  more  or  less  remarkable  fur  the 
manner  in  which  the  hatching  of  their  eggs  is  effected.  The 
TaUgaUa  Lathami  when  about  to  deposit  her  eggs  collects 
an  incredible  heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  as  their 
depository,  and  trusts  entirely  to  the  heat  engendered  by 
the  process  of  decomposition  for  the  development  of  her 
offspring.  These  heaps  are  collected  by  the  joint  labors  of 
several  pairs;  they  are  so  large  as  frequently  to  contain 
several  cartloads  of  material,  and  are  always  constructed 
in  a  perfectly  pyramidal  form.  After  the  heap  has  been 
formed,  and  a  sufficient  time  has  intervened  for  the  genera- 
tion of  the  required  heat,  the  eggs  are  deposited  and  buried 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  more  feet.  The  chick  when  produced 
is  fully  feathered,  and  able  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  from 
the  shell.  The  heat  in  the  centre  of  these  heaps  ranges  as 
high  as  95°  F.  Another  of  this  interesting  group  ( Leipoa 
oeellata)  deposits  her  eggs  in  mounds  of  sand  alternating 
with  layers  of  dried  leaves  and  grasses.  The  rays  of  the 
san,  added  to  the  heat  engendered  by  vegetable  decompo- 
sitioD,  snpply  the  necessary  warmth.     These  mounds  are 


(eider  duck). 


nine  feet  in  diameter  and  three  in  height.  The  Megnpodlni 
tmnuliu  constructs  large  mounds  of  earth,  often  of  an  im- 
mense sixe,  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  from  five  to  fifteen  in  height.  In  these  the 
eggs  are  carefully  buried  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  Of  the 
other  species  of  this  singular  family,  some  merely  deposit 
their  eggs  in  boles  excavated  on  the  seashore  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  but  nearly  all  the  members  of  this  family  are 
more  unequivocally  mound-builders. 

Several  species  belonging  to  different  genera  have  been 
grouped  together  in  some  systems  as  ''masons,"  so  called 
because  they  knead  together,  in  the  manner  of  the  huusc- 
builder,  a  rude  mortar  of  tempered  earth  or  clay.  It  is  not 
a  well-marked  group,  and  all  its  members  might  claim  a 
place  in  other  connections.  Among  these  French  naturalists 
class  the  European  nuthatch  {Sitia  JSnropfen),  which  is 
properly  a  "carpenter,"  or  its  parasite,  because,  like  the 
woodpecker,  it  always  nests  in  noles  in  trees.  This  bird 
contracts  the  entrance  to  its  burrow  by  an  ingenious  pro- 
tection composed  of  earth  or  mud  neatly  kneaded  to- 
gether with  the  skill  of  the  potter,  and  this  is  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  small  stones.  This  is  used  only  at  the 
entrance,  never  within,  no  matter  how  large  the  cavity. 
The  cliff-swallow  {Hirundo  Umifront)  of  Korth  America 
is  a  true  typical  "mason,"  building  a  remarkably  sym- 
metrical nest  of  plastic  earth  or  clay  by  the  united  and  in- 
dustrious efforts  of  several  working  in  concert  where  they 
are  in  societies,  sometimes  by  only  the  solitary  pair.  These 
nests  are  constructed  with  a  wonderful  celerity  by  these  in- 
dustrious artisans.  In  large  colonies  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing sight  to  witness  the  rapid  construction  of  one  of  these 
nests,  a  large  number  working  together,  but  always  under 
the  leadership  of  the  female  proprietor  of  the  construction, 
who  very  evidently  directs  all  their  movements.  The  nor- 
mal shape  of  the  nest  is  that  of  an  inverted  retort,  the 
larger  portion  being  attached  to  the  cliff  or  side  of  a  build- 
ing. It  is  arched  over  at  the  top,  and  extends  down  in 
front  in  a  covered  passage-way  open  at  the  bottom.  In  the 
wild  state  on  the  sides  of  high  cliffs  the  nest  is  an  elaborate 
and  ingenious  structure,  sheltering  its  inmates  from  the 
weather  and  from  their  enemies.  Under  the  shelter  of  man 
all  this  protection  is  not  needed,  and  under  the  eaves  of 
barns  and  other  buildings  these  birds  build  a  simpler, 
easier,  and  equally  safe  nest,  but  always  of  kneaded  earth. 
The  barn-swallow  of  America,  the  house-swallow  of  Europe, 
and  several  other  species  of  Hinmdinet  arc  also  true  masons. 
Our  own  Hirundo  karreorum,  which  once  nested  only  in 
caves  or  under  overhanging  cliffs,  now  attaches  its  elaborate 
and  curiously  wrought  nest  to  the  sides  of  rafters  in  barns, 
under  the  protection  of  their  roof,  and  even  to  the  porches 
of  dwellings.  These  are  made  of  the  finest  mason-work, 
are  put  together  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  piece  by 
pieoe,  with  an  order  and  a  regularity  quite  curious.     And 
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•ttaohed  to  the  neiit  there  is  often  an  eqnall;  elaborate 

extra  platform  designed  for  the  use  of  the  mate,  on  wbioh 
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HiruDdo  borreoram  (b«rn-«wallow), 

it  can  sit  when  not  collecting  food,  and  where,  when  the 
young  no  longer  require  the  cover  of  a  parent,  the  latter 
may  stay  and  keep  them  company. 

A  small  but  well-marked  group  of  remarkable  nest-build- 
ers are  by  some  known  as  the  "  carpenters."  Of  these 
the  woodpecker  family  is  the  most  conspioubus.  The  bird 
hollows  in  the  limbs  or  tranks  of  trees,  with  its  sharp 
strong  bill,  deep  excavations  for  its  abode  and  nest,  often 
using  no  other  material  than  the  hollow  wood.  Grouped 
around  the  true  carpenters  are  a  number  of  species  which 
make  use  of  similar  cavities,  but  either  never  or  only 
rarely  construct  them  for  themselves.  The  true  carpenters 
are  restricted  to  a  few  families,  and  of  these  the  wood- 
peckers are  the  most  oonspicuous.  The  nuthatches,  the 
wrynecks,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  titmice  belong  to 
this  group.  A  few  others,  the  habits  of  which  are  im- 
perfectly known,  such  as  the  remarkable  family  of  touoans, 
whose  singular  large  and  feeble  bill  does  not  favor  the  idea, 
are  also  said  to  excavate  their  nests  in  hollow  trees.  Wood- 
peckers, all  the  world  over,  are  true  "  carpenters,"  and  all, 
with  only  individual  exceptions,  cut  out  their  nests  in  wood 
and  bore  into  trees  for  their  food.  Occasionally,  a  few  make 
use  of  natural  hollows,  and  on  the  Western  Plains,  where 
trees  are  wanting,  the  Colaptet  Mexieantu  is  known  to  dig 
into  the  sides  of  cliffs  and  to  make  its  nest  in  the  earth. 
The  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  which  is  our  largest  and  most 
powerful  "carpenter,  digs  into  the  highest  and  hardest 
trees  of  the  Southern  forests,  chiefly  breeding  in  the  large 
oypresses,  where,  the  pair  working  together,  they  altern- 
ately dig  out  a  capacious  cavity  in  the  living  wood,  which 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  five  feet  in  depth. 

Certain  classes  of  birds  build  what  are  styled  "  platform 
nests."  They  are  found  among  only  a  few  families,  and 
their  character  varies  very  essentially,  some  being  remark- 
ably large  structures,  others  being  of  the  most  frail  de- 
scription. Of  the  one  kind  arc  the  huge  platform  structures 
of  eagles — of  the  other,  the  slight  nests  of  the  doves  and 
the  American  cuckoos.  All  or  nearly  all  the  eagles  are  true 
platform-builders,  the  qnly  exceptions  being  those  that  use 
cliffs  as  substitutes  for  platforms  and  add  little  to  their 
natural  advantages.  Others,  like  our  own  white-headed 
eagle,  when  they  build  in  trees,  conetruct  large  and  massive 
structures  of  five  or  six  cubic  feet,  and  almost  as  solid  as 
the  natural  rook-platform  of  the  golden  eagle.-  The  nest 
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Ualia£tus  leuGOcephalus  (bald  eagle). 


of  the  martial  eagle  of  Southern  Africa  {AquCla  bellicota), 
as  described  by  Vaillant,  is  built  on  the  tops  of  the  loftiest 
trees— tlat,  constructed  in  the  manner  of  a  level  floor,  with- 
out any  pcroeptiblo  hollow,  and  made  so  firmly  as  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  man  without  yielding  in  any  part.  Strong 
rafters  of  various  lengths  to  fit  the  spaces  between  the 
branches  are  firmly  laid  for  the  foundation  ;  these  aro  inter- 
woven with  smaller  branches,  bound  strongly  together,  and 
over  these  are  heaped  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  materials, 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  smooth  flooring  of  flat  pieces  of 
wood  closely  fitted  together  like  mosaic.  In  striking  contrast 
with  these  are  the  slight  nests  of  nearly  all  the  Columbidas, 
the  cuckoos,  etc.  These  aro  platforms  of  the  frailest  de- 
scription, made  of  a  few  sticks  loosely  laid  together,  and  aa 
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loosely  crossed  with  other  sticks,  the  whole  so  rudely  made 
as  apparently  not  strong  enough  to  keep  together,  and  not 
suitable  to  preserve  the  egg  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
An  example  is  the  nest  of  the  Carolina  dove.  More  sub- 
stantial than  these  are 
the  platform  nests  of 
nearly  all  the  difTer- 
ent  species  of  tme  her- 
ons, but  not  equsl  to 
those  of  birds  of  prey 
in  sise  or  strength, 
and  like  them  having 
ZenaiduraCarolinensis  (Carolina dove).  ^^  ^^^jfy  ^^  depres- 
sion in  the  centre.  The  group  of  herons  known  as  bitterns, 
however,  are  exceptional,  and  usually  nest  on  the  ground. 
A  large  group  uf  nest-makers  are  classed  together  by 
Prof.  Rennie  as  *'  basket-makers."  It  is  not  very  well 
marked,  and  its  members  are  not  always  distinguishable 
from  other  groups  known  as  "  weavers,"  "  tailors,"  and 
"  felt-makers,"  but  it  is  designed  to  include  birds  which, 
like  our  common  mocking-bird,  the  cednr-bird,  the  Bo- 
hemian chatterer,  the  European  bullfinch,  and  others,  con- 
struct a  rude  baeketwork  of  sticks,  not  unlike  the  common 
baskets  of  osier.  In  these  are  placed  more  carefully  woven 
nests  of  softer  materials.  Some  of  these  are  mere  open  bas- 
kets placed  on  a  flat  limb ;  others  are  interwoven  with  the 
smaller  twigs  of  a  branch.  The  mocking-bird  builds  as  an 
outer  framework  for  its  nest  a  strong  barricade  of  brambles 
and  thorns,  and  places  within  this  rude  basket  an  elaborate- 
ly woven  structure  made  of  the  finest  roots.     The  common 

Fio.  8. 


MImus  polyglottus  (mocking-bird). 

ballfinoh  (Pj/rrhula  vHlgarit)  of  Europe  builds  a  typical 
open  basket  placed  on  a  platform  of  her  own  rearing  of 
birch-twigs,  or  on  a  flat  branch  of  a  spruce  tree  she 
weaves  a  loose  basket  of  flexible,  fibrous  roots.  The  yellow- 
headed  blackbird 
{Xanthocephaht  ic- 
teTocephalu9)eih\h- 
f !  its  great  ingenuity, 
"^  variety,  and  skill  in 
^  tho  oonslmction  of 
elaborate  basket- 
like  structures.  The 
Tvrdu*  bieotor  of 
Southern  Africa 
unite  in  eoramuni- 
ties  to  build  a  huge 
basket-like  struc- 
ture, with  numerous 
Xanthocephalus  Icterocephaliu  (yellow-  ee\H  or  apartments 
headed  blackbird).  -       ■         '^       -  ■- 


ferent  pairs. 


for  tho  nests  of  dif- 
Tbese  are  like  an  aggregation  of  smaller  bas- 


Fin.  10. 


kets,  each  a  separate  nest 
with  a  tubular  gallery 
leading  into  it  from  the 
outer  side.  The  number 
of  these  cells  varies  from 
six  to  twenty,  and  over 
all  is  woven  an  inverted 
basket  for  a  roof,  wrought 
of  twigs.  We  inclado 
among  basket  -  makers 
the  remarkable  nest  of 
the  Mexican  fly-colchcr 
( Pitangnt  Oerbiami), 
more  striking  for  the  use 
made  of  it  by  other  and 
smaller  species  than  for 
its  own  peculiarity  of 
structure  and  dispropor- 
tionate sise.  This  bird, 
not  larger  than  oar  com- 

mon  king-bird,  builds  a 

PlUngus  Derbianus  (Mexican  fly-  itmetureof enormous  sis^ 
catcher).         D  g  tize»»»«»»n»»  *•»«•  »'  '*" 
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feet  io  length  sod  aboat  two  in  bre&dtb.  The  oarity  ii  on 
the  top  and  of  suitable  eize.  The  huge  structure  i>  loosely 
made  of  coarse  materlalSf  twigs,  dried  plants,  leaves,  etc. 
In  its  chinks  and  cavities  smaller  birds  seek  shelter,  and 
are  permitted  to  build  their  own  nests  in  peace  and  safety, 
the  warlike  proprietor  of  the  whole  "driring  far  off 
each  thing  of  guilt  and  sin  "  in  the  form  of  hawk,  owl,  or 
other  bird  of  proj,  but  never  inolesting  its  tenants  who 
seek  shelter  for  themselves  and  offspring  within  its  walls. 
The  magpies,  both  of  Europe  and  Ameiiea,  build  a  ourious 

Fio.  11. 


Pica  cEudata  (magpie). 

basket  banrioade  aremd  their  nest,  eTidently  as  shelter 
against  birds  of  prey. 
The  "  wearing  '  birds  construct  neits,  for  the  most  part, 

Fio.  12. 


more  or  less  pensile,  but  of  rery  rarions  styles  and  shapes. 
Among  the  most  familiar  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
orchard  oriole  and  the  Baltimore  oriole  of  Eastern  North 
America,  and  Bullock's  oriole  of  the  Pacific  coasL  All  the 
orioles  are  first-class  weavers,  and  their  nests  partake 
somewhat  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  basket-makers  and  the 
so-called  tailor-birds,  and  are  all  conspicuous  for  the 
wonderful  skill  with  which  they  arc  wrought,  their  beauty 
of  design,  and  the  strength  with  which  the  materials  are 
intricately  woven  together.  The  nests  of  the  orchard  oriole 
are  hemispherical  in  shape  and  open  at  the  top  ;  they  are 
suspended  from  small  twigs  at  the  ends  of  branches,  while 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made  are  woven  and  inter- 
woven through  and  through  in  a  manner  truly  wonderful, 
and  with  as  much  intricacy  and  exactness  as  if  sewed  with 
a  needle.  Taking  one  of  these  nests  to  pieces,  Wilson  found 
that  one  of  the  fibres  of  dry  grass  of  which  the  nest  was 
woven,  and  which  was  thirteen  inches  in  length,  had  been 
hooked  through  and  returned  no  less  than  thirty-four 
times.     The  nests  of  both  the  Baltimore  and  of  Bullock's 

Fio.  13. 


Ylreo  solltariua  (solitary  vireo). 

oriole  are  pendulous  and  nearly  cylindrical  pouches,  inter- 
woven to  and  suspended  from  the  extremities  of  hanging 


Fio.  14. 
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branohes,  and  eonstrncted  by  the  interweaving  of  the  flla- 
menti  of  several  flax-like  planta  into  a  fabric  of  aurpriaing 
strength.  The  nests  of  tne  Baltimore  orioles  are  woven 
with  incredible  rapidity,  the  bill  of  this  bird  having  onri- 
onsly  articnlated  jaws,  enabling  it  to  interweave  the  mate- 
rials with  a  facility  and  celerity  that  would  seem  almost 
impossible.  The  Vireos,  of  which  there  are  in  North  America 
sixteen  different  species,  all,  so  far  as  we  know,  constmct 
a  curious  pensile  nest,  hemispherical  in  shape  and  peculiar 
to  the  genus.  Simpler  in  design  than  the  nests  of  the  Jcteri, 
they  are  still  structures  of  remarkable  beauty  and  ingenuity. 
They  are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  a  deep  cup,  and  are 
usually  suspended  from  the  fork  of  two  twigs,  around  and 
over  which  the  upper  margin  of  the  nest  forms  a  continuous 
covering.  Working  down  from  this  fold,  the  materials  are 
neatly  woven  into  a  hemisphere  truncated  at  the  top.  The 
pensile  grosbeak  of  Africa  {PlneeHt  oryx)  suspends  a  very 
curious  basket,  woven  of  straw  and  reeds,  from  the  end  of  a 
branch,  usually  over  a  stream  of  water.  This  is  in  shape 
like  an  oblong  bag,  with  the  entrance  from  below.  Withm 
and  on  one  side  of  this  is  the  real  nest.  These  birds  build 
in  communities,  according  to  earlier  writers,  of  several  hun- 
dred pairs.  This  is  probably  exaggerated,  as  Pringic,  the 
African  traveller,  does  not  mention  a  larger  number  than 
twenty  seen  together.  Their  obvious  design  is  to  secure 
the  offspring  from  the  dangers  of  the  weather  and  from 
various  enemies,  such  as  hawks,  snakes,  monkeys,  etc.  The 
entrance  is  always  from  below,  and  is  through  a  long 
cylindrical  gallery  fifteen  inches  in  length,  that  hangs  down 
from  the  spherical  nest  like  the  tube  of  a  chemist's  retort. 
The  bottle-neat  sparrows  of  India  have  nests  of  equal  in- 
genuity and  better  known.  These  are  made  pendent  to 
branches  of  trees  by  small  loops,  and  are  farmed  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  long  grass  woven 
together  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle.  These  swing  from  the 
ends  of  long  flexible  branohes,  and  effectually  secure  their 
inmates  from  harm.  Their  entrance  is  from  below.  Besides 
this  curiously  pensile  nest,  the  male  birds  also  construct  an 
elaborate  covered  roost,  which  is  wrought  of  the  same  kind 
of  long,  flexible,  tough  grass.  This  is  a  bottle-shaped  basket, 

Fio.  15. 


Ploceus  Bengalensis  ^iMttle-sparrow). 


having  a  thatehed  roof,  which  covers  a  perch  open  at  the 
bottom  and  suspended  from  the  small  end  or  neck  of  the 
bottle.  This  roost  is  occupied  by  the  male,  and  hangs  by 
the  side  of  the  real  nest,  in  which  are  his  mate  and  family. 
The  object  is  protection  from  sun  and  rain,  and  from  vari- 
ous kinds  of  enemies.  Another  remarkable  species  of  the 
weaving  grosbeaks  (Loxia  tocia  of  LinnKus)  greatly  excel 
all  of  the  family,  at  least  in  the  extent  of  their  workman- 


ship.    They  build  an  enormous  structure,  in  shape  resem- 
bling an  open  umbrella,  wrought,  in   the  manner  of  a 
Fio.  16. 
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ff.*,- 


Ploeeus  soclus  (social  weaver), 
thatched  roof,  of  Bushman's  grass  without  any  intermix- 
ture, and  so  completely  woven  as  to  be  impervious  to  rain. 
Under  the  shelter  of  this  canopy  each  pair  build  their  own 
particular  nest,  placed  under  the  eaves.  Each  individual 
nest  is  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter;  they  are  all  in  con- 
tact with  one  another  around  the  eaves,  and  each  nest  has 
its  own  individual  aperture  forming  the  entrance. 

The  tailor-bird  of  India,  which  enjoys  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated reputation  for  ingenuity  and  skill,  owing  to 
accounts  now  believed  to  b«  more  fanciful  than  real,  is  at 
least  known  to  bend  over  one  end  of  a  leaf  and  to  sew  it 
securely  to  the  stem-end,  and  to  place  its  tiny  nest  in  the 
hollow  thus  created.  However  curious  and  ingenious,  this 
is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  contrivances  of  many 
other  lea*  noted  species.  Thus,  oar  own  Northern  blue 
yellow-backed  warbler  (Parula  Americana)  constmots  it* 
Fio.  17,  nest  of  the  long  gray  lichens 

of  our  Northern  forests, 
f  gathering  up  and  fastening 
f  together  in  a  loop  the  long 
hanging  branches  of  this 
moss  to  make  its  nest,  often 
using  no  other  material,  and 
in  this  manner  creating  a 
very  beautiful  structure,  the 
entrance  to  the  cavity  being 
nsnally  on  one  side.  Even 
more  strikingly  beautiful  is 
the  nest  of  the  yellow- 
throated  warbler  of  the 
Southern  States  [Dmdroica 
dominica),  of  which  our  cat 
presents  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration. Here  the  long  pen- 
dent moss  of  the  Boutnem 
swamps  is  carried  up  and 
fastened  in  loops;  mostes 
three  feet  in  length  are  fast- 
ened together  into  a  woven 
bag  of  half  the  original 
length.  In  the  centre  of 
this  curious  structure,  the 
natural  appearance  of  whieh 
is  unchanged,  is  hidden  the  liny  nest  wrought  of  the  softest 
vegetable  down.  The  wonder  is  bow  such  a  nest  can  ever 
be  discovered  by  human  eyes. 

Another  interesting  group,  styled  by  Prof.  Rennie  the 
"  felt-makers,"  is  distinguished  not  so  much  by  the  architec- 
tural peculiarities  of  their  nests  as  by  the  remarkable 
changes  they  create  in  the  character  of  the  materials  they 
use.  These  are  included  in  only  a  few  families,  but  the 
latter  are  individually  very  numerous.  The  group  includes 
two  kinds,  the  true  felt-makers,  who  create  a  composite  ma- 
terial, and  those  that  use  only  a  single  material.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
product,  and  many  species  indifferently  use  a  single  or  a 
composite  felting.  The  flnches  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
World  are  typical  felt-makers.  Of  these  the  eanaiy,  the 
several  goldfinches,  and  the  chaffinches  may  he  mentioned 
as  examples.  Fine  wool,  of  either  vegetable  or  animal  ori- 
gin, serves  as  the  base  of  this  felting,  and  with  this  various 
other  substances,  such  as  masses,  lichens,  spiders'  webs, 
bits  of  cotton,  bark,  etc.,  are  intermingled,  and  with  won- 
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Parula  Americana  (blue  yellow 
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Dendroica  dominio  (yellow-throated  warbler), 

derful  exaetDeaa  felted  and  oompacted  together  into  a  tex- 
ture apparent!;  homogeneous  and  uniform.     With  aome. 
Fro.  19. 


Fringilla  coeleba  (chaffinch), 

these  felted  nesti  are  wholly  composed  of  this  single  mate- 
rial, OB  in  the  nests  of  various  humming-birds,  where,  -be- 
sides an  external  oorering  of  lichens,  a  means  of  conceal- 
ment rather  than  an  essential  part  of  the  nest,  the  whole  is 
made  of  this  one  material.  In  the  nests  of  the  finches  there 
is  always  an  external  framework,  filled  out  and  lined  with 
felting.  In  these  greater  strength  is  given  to  the  fabric  by 
Fio.  20. 


Oarduells  trUtls  (goldfinch). 


binding  the  whole  with  strong  wiry  grasses,  fibrous  roots, 
etc.,  and  espeoiolly  by  binding  the  nest  firmly  into  the  fork 
by  twining  among  the  twigs  hands  of  strong  felting.  The 
nest  of  our  goldfinch  {Cardutlii  triad's)  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration. All  the  PolioptilsB  of  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies  are  superior  felt-makers.  Their  nests  are 
large  for  the  birds,  remarkably  deep,  and  with  thick  soft 
walls  made  of  downy  materials,  but  abundantly  strong  for 
the  occupants,  which  arc  among  our  smallest  species.  The 
nests  are  models  of  arohitectural  beauty  and  ingenuity  of 
design.  They  are  deep  and  purse-like  in  shape,  not  pen- 
sile, but  interwoven  with  small  upright  twigs,  usually  near 
the  tree-top,  swaying  with  every  breeze,  but  the  depth  of 
the  oavity  and  the  small  diameter  at  the  opening  prevent 
the  eggs  from  rolling  out.  The  black-capped  species  of  St. 
Lucas  {Polioptila  melauara)  uses  tho  living  tendrils  of  a 

Fia.  21 


Polloptila  melanura. 
wild  vine  as  the  framework  of  its  nest,  interweaving  with 
them  its  soft  felted  nest  so  intricately  as  to  render  them  in- 
separable. 

Prof.  Rennie  recognizes  as  a  distinct  group  what  he  calls 
"dome-builders,"  but  nesurly  all  might  easily  be  ranged  in 
one  of  the  other  groups.  They  consist  of  a  great  number 
of  species  and  belong  to  a  variety  of  families,  and  either 
occasionally  or  uniformly  construct  covered  nests  entered 
by  holes  in  their  sides.  With  many  species  the  domed 
cover  of  their  nest  is  not  a  nniform  feature.  The  Carolina 
wren  at  times  builds  a  domed  nest,  and  quite  as  frequently 
constructs  one  open  at  the  top.  The  golden-oiowned  thrush 
Fio.  22. 


Seiurus  aurocaptllus  (golden-crowned  thrush,  or  oven-bird). 

and  the  block  and  white  creeper  have  almost  always  a  cov- 
ered nest,  yet  both  occasionally  build  without  any  cover. 
The  house-sparrow  usually  has  an  open  nest,  but  also  occa- 
sionally builds  one  with  an  arched  covering.  In  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  tropical  countries  generally,  domed  nesti 
are  a  predominating  feature,  and  are  undoubtedly  an  in- 
stinctive provision  against  the  violence  of  tropical  rains. 
Travellers  in  South  America  describe  the  nest  of  a  com- 
mon species  known  locally  as  the  baker-bird,  so  called  be- 
cause it  constructs  a  nest  in  the  form  of  a  baker's  oven. 
This  is  placed  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable height.  The  nest  is  described  as  made  of  tem- 
pered clay,  and  as  having  a  lateral  opening  twice  as  high 
as  wide,  and  in  the  interior  divided  into  two  chambers  by 
a  partition  beginning  at  the  entrance. 

The  Cincliu  Mexicaniu  of  North  America  builds  a  domed 
nest  of  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  character.  It  is  hem- 
ispherical in  shape,  of  uniform  contour,  and  usually  built 
on  a  rock  on  the  edge  of  a  mountain-stream.  Externally, 
it  is  composed  of  green  moss  in  a  living  state,  having 
within  a  strong,  compactly  built  apartment  arched  over 
and  supported  by  twigs,  with  a  cup-like  depression  at  the 
bottom  composed  of  fine  roots  and  twigs  firmly  bound  to- 
gether. These  structures  are  a  little  less  than  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter and  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  height.     Both  spe- 
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Clnclu*  Mexlcamu  (wtter-oiuel). 
oiei  of  enotaa-wrena  of  California  and  Cape  St.  Lucas  boild 
ourioui  domed  nests  of  great  aiie  and  purse-like  in  shape. 
These  are  composed  of  long  flexible  grasses,  and  are  lined 

Fio.lS. 
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CaDipvlorbf  nchus  sfflnls 

(cactus-wren). 


it  secretes  from  its  own  throat.  The  edible  nesti  of  the 
esculent  avalloir  are  without  doubt  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  similar  aecretiona.  These  nesta  are  apparently  made  of 
some  homogeneous  material,  and  this  is  presumed  to  be  the 
product  of  Bomo  glutinous  marine-plants.  It  is  also  sup- 
posed that  this  material  is  prepared  within  the  internal 
organs  of  the  swallow,  but  this,  though  probable,  ia  rather 
eo^jeoture  than  ascertained  fact. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  the  various  forma  of  parasitic  reproduction  found  among 
birds,  by  means  of  which  they  wholly  avoid  and  throw 
upon  etrabgers  the  rearing  of  their  offspring.  Some  are 
only  parasitic  in  so  far  as  they  appropriate  the  nests  of 
strangers.  Of  these  the  most  lake  possession  of  deserted 
ncBlB  of  other  birds.  Some  only  occasionally  drive  off  the 
rightful  owners  and  possess  themselves  of  their  property. 
A  few  kinds  are  not  known  to  build  any  nests  of  lueirowo, 
but  always  take  possession  of  the  nests  of  others,  and 
therein  deposit  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young.  Of  this 
last  class  is  the  brown  jay  of  Central  America.  A  few  very 
remarkable  parasitic  forms,  like  many  of  the  cuckoos  of 
the  Old  World  and  all  the  Mololhri  of  America,  after  the 
drposition  of  the  egg  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  take  no 
charge  of  their  own  offspring,  but  leave  them  entirely  to 
the  nurture  of  strangers.  T.  H.  BaiwiR. 

^etawa'ka,  po;t-v.  of  Jackson  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Cen- 
tral branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  a  graded  school, 
2  carriage  manufactories,  1  nowi^paper,  a  home  for  the 
Ci8tothoru«palustfla(iuar»h-wren).  friendless,  a  Masonic  hall,  a  public  library,  and  a  park. 
Pop.  about  525.  S.  L.  Hobebts,  Kd.  "  Chikf." 

Neth'erlands,  The  [Dutch.  Kederlandeu  ,■  Fr.  Pagi 
Ban],  kingdom  of  Western  Europe,  situated  between  lat 
50°  45'  and  53°  35'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  3°  24'  and  7°  12' 
E.,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  North  Pea.  which  forms  two 
large  inlets,  the  Zuyder-Zeo  and  Dollart  Bay,  E.  by 
Germany,  and  S.  by  Belgium,  comprising  an  area  of  12.6S0 
square  miles,  with  3,716,U02  inhabitants,  and  consisting  of 
the  following  11  provinces: 


with  feathers.  Both  species  of  Citlolhorui  build  circular 
domed  nests,  that  of  C.  Hetlaru  ingeniously  interwoven, 
externally  of  long  wiry  grasses  and  finer  sedges,  lined  with 
soft  vegetable  down.  That  of  C.  paluitrii  is  a  stronger 
structure,  built  in  higher  situations  of  coarse  sedges  firmly 
interwoven  and  cemented  with  mud. 

Another  singular  peculiarity,  found  only  in  species  be- 
longing to  a  few  genera,  ia  the  employment  of  cement-like 
secretions  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  and  these  arc 
grouped  together  as  "cementers"  in  certain  systems.  In 
some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  birds 
generate  their  own  cement  or  make  use  of  adhesive  sub- 
stances that  exist  in  nature.  Thus,  wo  find  the  nests  of 
humming-birds  and  of  several  other  kinds  of  birds  covered 
over  with  a  coating  of  lichens  and  mosses,  and  thus  made 
to  resemble  the  moss. covered  bark  of  the  trees  on  which 
they  are  built,  and  apparently  this  covering  is  made  to  ad- 
here by  means  of  some  adhesive  cement;  but  that  this  is 
secreted  by  the  bird  itself  wc  do  not  know.  M'o  infer, 
rather  than  know,  that  certain  swallows  temper  the  earth 
of  which  they  construct  their  nests  with  their  own  adhe- 
sive secretions.  In  regard  to  other  cases  our  knowledge  is 
more  positive.  The  chimney-swallow  fastens  its  simple 
cradle  of  twigs  against  the  inner  walls  of  a  hollow  tree  or 
the  inside  of  the  chimney,  and  glues  together,  twig  by 
twig,  the  nest  itself,  by  means  of  a  powerful  oement  whtoh 


Ana.  PopuUUoD.  CkplUL 

North  Brabant 1.980  443,045  Bois-le-Duc. 

Gelderlaud 1,964  441,088  .\rnhfiro. 

South  Holland I.IM  721.464  The  Hague. 

North  Holland 1,054  610,990  Amstertam. 

Zealand 680  1S2,365  Middlcburg. 

ITtreeht „ S34  179,465  Dlrecht. 

Frlesland 1,2M  307,390  I.eeuwarden. 

Overvssel 1,282  260,5:«  Zwolle. 

Oronlngen 885  232,7:19  Uroningen. 

Prontlie 1,031  109,454  Asscu. 

Limburg 851  227,409  Maestrlchl. 

Its  connection  with  Luxemburg  is  merely  a  dynastic  union, 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  being  also  grand  duke  of  Lux- 
emburg, which  country  he  received  in  1815  as  a  compeosa- 
tion  for  Nassau ;  but  the  Netherlands  possess  extensive  and 
important  colonics  in  the  East  Indies,  Java,  Madura,  Bali, 
Lombok,  Ternate,  Amboyna,  Banda,  "rimor-^nd  pftrts  of 
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SuinatTa,  Bothm,  «nd  Celebei,  vith  a  popniation  estimated 
at  24,000,000 ;  and  in  America,  Surinam  or  Duteh  Guiana, 
Curafoa,  St.  Enstatiui,  Aruba,  Bonaire,  St.  Martin,  and 
Saba,  with  a  population  estimated  at  100,000.  The  ooun- 
try  is  low  and  flat,  and  forms  the  delta  of  the  Rhine, 
Mease,  and  Scheldt.  Where  the  Rhine  enters  the  Nether- 
lands from  Germany  it  is  a  powerful  stream,  half  a  mile 
broad,  but  after  sending  to  the  S.  the  Waal  and  the  Leek, 
which  connect  with  the  Mense,  and  to  the  N.  the  Ysseiand 
the  Vechte,  which  fall  into  the  Zu;der-Zae,  it  disappears 
among  the  sandbanks  of  the  North  Sea.  The  Meuse  and 
Scheldt  divide  also  into  different  arms,  and  cut  up  their 
basin  into  a  number  of  islands;  indeed  no  other  country  is 
BO  peculiarly  intersected  by  rivers  and  canals.  Of  the 
canals,  oonstrneted  partly  for  drainage,  partly  for  oommnni- 
oation,  may  be  mentioned  as  important  for  traffic  the  North 
Holland  Canal,  52  miles  long,  120  feet  broad,  20  feet  deep, 
constructed  181&-25,  and  connecting  Amsterdam  with  the 
North  Sea,  and  the  Voome  Canal,  from  Voorne  to  Hel- 
Toetsluis,  shortening  the  outlet  from  Rotterdam.  Far 
more  important  is  the  North  Sea  Canal  (which  see). 
In  many  cases  the  river-bottom  is  higher  than  the  ad- 
joining surface,  and  large  tracts  of  the  country  lie 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Along  the  sea  the  land 
is  in  some  places  protected  against  inundation  by  lines 
of  naturally  formed  sandbanks,  the  so-called  dunes,  but 
in  places  where  no  such  sandbanks  exist,  and  along 
the  rivers,  it  has  been  necessary  to  construct  hage  dikes, 
30  feet  high,  70  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  built  of 
granite  brought  from  Norway,  or  of  clay,  peat,  and  timber. 
By  these  dikes,  which  must  be  watched  very  closely  or  the 
■ea  and  the  rivers  which  formed  the  country  will  again  de- 
stroy it,  by  a  thorough  system  of  canals,  and  by  a  nnmber 
of  ingenious  and  expensive  hydraulic  works,  the  Nether- 
landers  have  succeeded  in  reclaiming  the  whole  delta  and 
transforming  it  from  a  swamp  to  a  highly  productive  soil. 
There  are  some  tracts  of  waste  land  in  Drenthe  and  Over- 
ysael,  bnt  otherwise  the  country  consists  of  fine  meadows 
aad  fields.  In  1870  the  live-stock  comprised  252,0il  horses, 
1,410,822  cattle,  900,187  sheep,  and  329,0:)S  hogs,  and  the 
production  of  oheese,  butter,  and  meat  of  excellent  qual- 
ity is  one  of  the  principal  oconpations  of  the  people.  The 
fields  are  generally  divided  into  small  holdings  and  cul- 
tivated like  gardens.  Rye,  barley,  and  wheat  are  raised, 
bat  more  especially  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  vege- 
tables. The  cultivation  of  flowers  and  garden-vegetables 
was  introduoed  into  England,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  Russia  from  the  Netherlands.  The  country  is  natu- 
rally treeless,  but  plantations  are  frequent.  Peat  is  gen- 
erally used  as  fuel.  The  only  other  mineral  of  special 
importance  found  in  the  country  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay 
well  adapted  for  pottery.  Of  tixe  manufactures,  the  most 
celebrated  are  those  of  linens  (Hertogenbosch),  earthen- 
ware (Delft),  gin  (Schiedam,  Rotterdam,  and  Weesp) ;  but 
those  of  paper,  leather,  oil,  sugar,  cottons,  silks,  powder, 
eto.  are  also  very  extensive.  The  motive-power  most  gen- 
erally used  is  the  windmill,  which  forms  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  every  Dutch  landscape.  The  flsherios  are  very 
important.  Herring,  cod,  turbot,  ling,  anchovies,  oysters, 
eto.  are  taken  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  20,000  families  support  themselves  by 
this  industry.  In  the  present  century,  however,  the  herring 
fisheries  have  declined  somewhat.  Between  the  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  the  herring  shoaled  in  the  Danish 
waters ;  afterwards  it  moved  to  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Netherlands ;  now  it  is  found  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
Norway.  Yet  25,240,000  herrings  were  taken  in  1861  in  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  at  one  time 
the  most  important  in  the  world,  has  also  declined  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  though  it  is  still  very  extensive  and 
active.  It  is  principally  carried  on  between  the  colonies 
of  the  country  and  the  ooasts  of  the  Baltic.  In  1871  the 
value  of  imports  amounted  to  586,800,000  florins ;  that  of 
exports  to  460,500,000.  In  1873  the  Dutch  ports  wore  en- 
tered by  8762  vessels,  of  2,968,404  tons  burden,  and  cleared 
by  8765,  of  3,029,646  tons  burden.  In  1874  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  country  comprised  1804  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  495,285.  The  interior  traffic  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  on  waterways,  and  in  1859  no  less  than  6684 
vessels  were  inhabited  by  families.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  one  of  comfort  and  happiness.  The  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  1,956,852  arc  Dutch  Reformed,  1,307,765 
Roman  Catholics,  107,123  Christian  Reformed,  64,478  Jews, 
44,227  Mennonites,  etc.,  arc  characteriied  by  industry, 
cautiousness,  perseverance,  frugality,  the  utmost  cleanli- 
ness, and  a  certain  sedatoness  of  manners.  There  is  great 
wealth  among  them,  and  it  is  well  difi'used.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  their  intellectual  fortune.  The  three  universi- 
ties of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningcn  are  celebrated  in- 
stitutions, and  the  part  which  Dutch  scholars  have  played 
in  tiie  development  of  modem  eirilixation  is  very  oon- 


spienouB.  At  the  same  time,  the  mass  of  the  people  la 
better  instructed  in  the  Netherlands  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  There  is  a  standing  army  of  62,000 
men  ;  the  nary  comprises  84  steamers,  16  sailing  vessels, 
and  TO  gunboats,  carrying  773  guns  and  manned  by  6886 
men.  In  1874  the  public  debt  amounted  to  937,020,076 
florins;  the  receipts  to  93,742,143;  the  expenditures  to 
160,243,980.  The  receipts  from  the  colonies  were  124,908,632 
florins,  the  expenditures  114,761,528. ' 

Languagt  and  Littraturt.    (See  Dutch  Lakgdaoe  akd 

LlTKRATDRE.) 

Bittory. — The  Netherlands  or  Low  Countries  denoted, 
when  first  spoken  of  in  history,  the  whole  plain  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Ardennes  to  the  North 
Sea,  and  oomprised  not  only  the  present  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  also  Belgium  and  the  northernmost  parts 
of  France.  It  was  inhabited  by  three  distinct  though 
kindred  tribes — the  Frisians  (which  sec)  to  the  N.,  the 
Bat%vians,  of  G^rmanio  stock,  in  the  centre,  and  the  Belga, 
of  Oallie  stoek,  to  the  8.  The  Belgso  were  subjugated  by 
Csssar;  the  Batavians  were  at  first  allies  of  Rome,  bnt 
after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Claudius  Civilis  in  67 
A.  D.  to  unite  the  Batavian  communities  into  an  organised 
empire,  they  too  were  conquered  by  the  Romans;  the 
Frisians  submitted  after  repeated  defeats  and  rebellions. 
In  357  the  Batavians  are  spoken  of  as  forming  part  of  the 
Roman  army  in  the  battle  of  Strasbourg  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  as  displaying  great  ralor.  Bat  after  this  time 
their  name  disappears  from  history.  The  Belgss  gave  way 
to  the  Franks  j  the  Saxons  pnshed  onwards  from  the  E. ; 
new  thongh  kindred  tribes  took  possession  of  the  nil ;  only 
th#Friaiuis  withstood.  On  the  estabUihment  of  the  great 
Frankish  empire  under  the  Carlovingians  the  whole  plain 
was  incorporated  and  the  population  christianized.  Bat 
by  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  the  country 
was  divided,  the  lonthem  part  falling  to  France,  the  cen- 
tral to  iLothringia,  and  the  northern  to  Germany,  and  for 
eentnries  the  different  parts  followed  the  different  destinies 
of  the  main  bodies  to  whloh  they  belonged.  Meanwhile, 
the  feudal  system  got  a  foothold  in  the  country.  Duke- 
doms, Brabant,  Limbnrg,  Lnxemburg;  ooantships,  Artoia, 
Flanders,  Holland ;  bishopries,  Mechlin,  Utrecht,  eto.,  were 
formed,  and  the  remote  position  of  the  eonntry  made  the 
feudal  lords  more  independent  of  the  royal  or  imperial 
power  her«  than  anywhere  else.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
situation  on  the  ocean  and  the  montfaB  of  three  great  rivers 
invited  to  commerce,  and  alongBide  the  fendal  lordships 
flonrishing  cities  grew  op  and  surrounded  themselves  with 
strong  fortifications.  By  a  marriage  the  eonntship  of 
Flanders  became  united  to  Burgundy  in  1384,  and  subae- 
qnently  the  Burgundian  dukes  succeeded,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  craft,  in  gaining  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
which  they  governed  well.  By  another  marriage  the 
Netherlands,  with  the  other  Burgundian  dominions,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  1477,  and 
Charles  V.  took  a  great  interest  in  the  development  of 
Dutch  industry  and  commerce.  By  the  division  of  bis 
empire  between  Austria  and  Spain  the  Netherlands  fell  to 
Spain,  and  it  was  a  good  consequence  of  this  combination, 
so  fatal  in  other  respeots,  that  tho  Dutch  retained  their 
full  share  in  the  new  commerce  which  was  opened  up  by 
the  discovery  of  Ameriea  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  East  Indies.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
not  so  much  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  which 
clashed  at  the  different  character  of  the  people  and  its 
ruler.  Tt*  Reformation  had  made  a  deep  impression 
and  spread  widely  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Philip  II. 
determined  to  root  it  out.  The  result  was  a  war  which 
lasted  over  eighty  years  (1566-1648),  and  ended  with 
the  humiliation,  not  to  say  the  ruin,  of  Spain,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Netherlands  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal powers  of  Europe.  The  salient  points  of  this  struggle 
were  tho  formation  at  Utrecht  (Jan.  23,  1579)  of  a  union 
between  the  seven  northern  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and  Geldcrland, 
and  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  this  union  by  the  armis- 
tice of  twelve  years  concluded  in  1609.  (For  further  details 
see  the  articles  on  Marsaret  op  Parma,  Alt  a,  thr  Dcke 
OF,  John  (Don)  op  Austria,  Farnese  (Alexander),  the 
Spanish  governors,  and  Wilmak  op  Nassau  and  Maurice 
OP  Nassau,  the  Dutch  leaders.)  By  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  the  independence  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  formally  acknowledged,  while  the  southern 
provinces,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  remained  with  Spain  and  within  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  prosperity  of  the  young  state  was  pro- 
digious. For  about  a  century  it  was  absolute  master  of  the 
sea.  It  crushed  the  Spaniards  and  acquired  possessions 
in  America  and  the  East  Indies.  It  checked  the  Portu- 
guese and  kept  down  the  English.  After  the  battle  of 
Goodwin  Sands  (Nov.  39, 1652)  iU  admiral,  Tan  Tromp, 
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paraded  a  broom  at  his  masthead  along  the  English  coast 
as  a  token  that  he  had  swept  the  Channel,  and  in  June, 
1667,  De  Ruyter  sailed  np  the  Thames  and  blockaded  the 
port  of  London.  In  the  Baltic  also  the  Netherlands  be- 
came perfect  masters  by  the  Peace  of  Copenhagen  (1660), 
by  which  the  Swedes  held  the  one  coast  of  the  Sound  and 
the  Danes  the  other,  thus  leaving  the  ooarse  tolerably  easy 
for  the  Dutch ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  actually 
held  in  their  hands  the  commerce  of  the  world,  their  achieve- 
ments in  science  (philology,  theology,  natural  philosophy) 
and  art  (painting)  gained  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 
Their  resistance  to  the  arrogance  of  Louis  XIV.  was  their 
greatest  glory.  (Details  of  this  contest  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  on  Louis  XIV.,  Williau  oi'  N assac,  Turessk,  etc.) 
After  that  period  the  importance  of  the  republic  gradually 
decreased,  not  because  its  activity  and  prosperity  really 
declined,  but  simply  because  it  was  superseded  oy  England ; 
and  when  in  1782,  led  by  jealousy  and  considering  the  op- 
portunity ^ood  on  account  of  the  American  Revoluticyi,  it 
declared  war  against  England,  its  maritime  supremacy  re- 
ceived a  final  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Mean- 
while, two  parties  had  developed  in  the  interior  politics  of 
the  state— one  not  unwilling  to  raise  the  office  of  the  stadt- 
holdor  into  royalty  and  make  it  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Orange-Nassau,  while  the  other,  the  so-called  "  patriots," 
strove  to  abolish  it  altogether  and  establish  a  pure  republic. 
When  in  the  winter  of  1794-95  the  French  army,  after  con- 
quering the  Spanish  Netherlands,  entered  the  territory  of 
the  United  Provinces,  it  was  hailed  by  the  patriots ;  the 
stadtholder,  William  V.,  fled  to  England,  and  the  Batavian 
republic  was  proclaimed  May  16, 1796.  The  country  paid 
dear,  however,  for  its  new  eonstitution,  which,  moreoAr, 
was  changed  several  times  according  to  the  whims  of  Na- 
poleon. In  1806  the  Netherlands  was  made  a  kingdom 
under  Louis  Bonaparte  (the  kingdom  of  Holland);  in 
1810  it  was  incorporated  with  France.  Meanwhile,  the 
state  of  its  finances  had  became  nearly  desperate.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  established  the  kingdom  of  Holland 
once  more,  gave  the  crown  to  the  house  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  and  joined  the  farmer  Spanish  Netherlands  with 
it.  But  this  last  measure  proved  a  new  source  of  tronble. 
The  southern  provinces  were  agricultural,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  French  or  Flemish  speaking.  The  discrep- 
ancy between  the  twt>  parts  of  the  new  state,  both  in 
political  interests  and  in  national  character,  was  so  palpa- 
ble that  when  in  1830  the  southern  provinces  rose  into  re- 
bellion.the  great  powers  of  Europe  immediately  consented 
to  the  separation,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bkloibh  (which 
see)  was  erected,  though  not  until  much  blood  and  more 
money  were  squandered  by  the  attempts  of  the  king  of 
Holland  at  maintaining  his  government.  The  revolution- 
ary movement  of  1848  finally  occasioned  some  change  in  a 
liberal  direction  in  the  constitution,  but  since  that  period 
the  country  has  been  quiet,  prosperous  and  progressing. 
(See  Bilderdijk,  Otichitdettit  da  Vadcrlands  (12  vols., 
1832-39);  Motley,  Tlu  Rin  of  the  Dutch  Repuhlie  (3  vols., 
1856);  Tht  Hittory  of  the  United  Netherlands  (4  vols., 
1860-67) ;  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bameveld  (2 
Tols.,  1874).)  Clehkhs  Petebbch. 

Neth'ei  PrOT'idence,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1448. 

Nets  are  made  simply  by  the  aid  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
and  a  needle  with  two  eyes,  and  a  notch  at  each  end.  The 
strings  are  wound  from  end  to  end  of  the  needle,  the 
notches  preventing  the  twine  from  slipping  as  it  is  slowly 
looped  and  knotted  around  the  Sat  piece  of  wood.  The 
process  of  netmaking  is  thus  very  simple,  but  tedious  and 
slow.  In  1802  the  French  government  awarded  a  priie  of 
10,000  francs  to  M.  Buron  for  an  automatic  machine  to 
make  nets,  but  the  machine  does  not  appear  to  have  come 
into  practical  use.  In  1820,  Mr.  James  Paterson  of  Mus- 
selburgh, near  Edinburgh,  invented  a  net-loom,  and  in  this 
ftloce  a  netmaking  establishment  now  runs  300  of  these 
corns,  somewhat  modified  and  perfected. 

Nettement'  (Alfred  FnANfOis),  b.  at  Paris  July  22, 
1805 ;  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  papers 
and  periodicals  of  critical  and  literary  sketches  written 
from  a  legitimistic  standpoint ;  founded  in  1848  L*Opinion 
publiqne,  which  was  suppressed  after  the  coup  d*ftat  in 
1852 ;  concentrated  himself  on  larger  historical  works — 
Hietoire  de  la  Littfrature  franqaiee  eoue  la  Rojfauti  de 
Jnillet  (2  vols.,  1854),  Uietoire  de  la  Coiiqutfe  d' Alger 
(1856),  Hietoire  de  la  Reetauratiou  (8  vols.,  1860-72),  and 
d.  at  Paris,  Nov.  15,  1869. 

Net'tle  [Ang.-Sax.,  nettle"],  a  popular  name  for  many 
plants,  mostly  covered  more  or  less  densely  with  poisonous 
stinging  hairs.  They  belong  to  the  order  Urtioaoea!,  and 
mostly  to  the  genus  Uriiea.  The  speoies  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  many  are  tropical,  some  of  the  latter  having  se- 
vere and  even  dangerous  stinging  powers.    The  stalks  of 


some  kinds  abound  in  a  strong  fibre,  which,  especially  in 
Asia,  has  a  considerable  use  in  the  arts.  The  common 
nettle-flbre  is  employed  like  hemp  in  Italy.  This  speeiea 
( Urtiea  dioica)  is  naturalised  in  the  U.  S.  from  Europe. 
Its  young  shoots  mak6  an  excellent  potherb,  and  when 
older  are  sometimes  put  into  beer.  The  most  common 
stinging  nettles  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.  are,  besides  the  above, 
the  U,  ureas,  also  European,  U.  chammdryoXdetj  capitata, 
and  gracilia,  and  Laportea  Canadeutia,  which  last  is  re- 
ported to  yield  a  good  fibre.  The  false  nettle  of  the  U.  S. 
IS  Baehmeria  cylindriea,  a  stingless  herb.  The  so-called 
Dbad-Nbttle  (which  see)  is  not  a  nettle  at  all.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  Neilgherry  nettle,  Gimrdiuia  Leeehtnanltii, 
one  of  the  most  actively  stinging  of  the  true  nettles,  yields 
an  excellent  fibre,  which  brings  a  high  priee  in  England. 

Nettle  Creek,  tp.  of  Omndy  oo.,  III.    Pop.  916. 

Nettle  Creek,  tp.  of  Randolph  oo,,  Ind.    Pop.  1459. 

Nettle^Rash,  or  Hivea  [Lat.  nrtiearia],  consists  of 
elevations  of  the  skin  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean  or  larger. 
These  elevations  are  usually  white,  or  white  with  a  red 
centre,  or  white  with  a  red  margin,  or  red,  or  white  with 
a  small  vesicle  in  the  centre.  The  disease  is  of  an  acute 
character ;  the  elevations  spring  np  quite  suddenly,  and 
disappear  after  hours  or  days.  Frequently  they  return : 
some  people  do  not  get  rid  of  the  prodiNposition  to  them 
for  many  years.  They  return  in  irregular,  sometimes  in 
regular  intervals,  daily  or  every  two  days,  without,  how- 
ever, having  anything  In  common  with  intermittent  fever. 
The  anatomical  condition  of  the  skin  is  that  of  an  inflam- 
mation with  eff'nsion.  The  cause  of  this  is  either  external 
or  internal.  External  causes  are  the  contact  with  nettles, 
the  influence  of  insects,  a  hot  bath,  the  sun,  mechanical 
and  chemical  influences  of  diff'crent  character.  In  predis- 
posed persons  gentle  pressure  with  the  finger,  or  frirtion, 
or  irritation  by  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  an  indifferent 
medicine,  is  sufficient  to  produce  it.  Internal  causes  are 
such  as  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  digestive  organs,  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  or  the  blood-vessels,  certain  ar- 
ticles of  food,  such  as  champagne,  beer,  sausage,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  oysters;  medicines,  such  as 
quinine  or  cod-liver  oil.  The  recurrence  of  menstruation, 
ue  application  of  leeches  tc  the  womb,  are  causes  which 
are  frequently  observed.  Now  and  then  nettle-rash  can 
be  traced  to  no  cause,  and  in  such  oases  a  general  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  must  bo  assumed  to  produce 
it.  Not  infrequently,  therefore,  it  sets  in  with  fever,  some- 
times with  a  chill,  always  with  burning  and  itching.  The 
treatment  is  simple,  but  not  always  efilcient.  Locally,  the 
use  of  glycerine,  cold-cream,  mild  solutions  of  carbolic  acid 
in  water  (1  or  2  :  100),  salt-water  bathing  will  relieve  the 
itching.  The  diet  must  be  regulated — no  coffee,  spice,  beer, 
not  much  meat.  The  stomach  must  be  improved  by  al- 
terative treatment  or  bismuth  or  muriatic  acid,  according 
to  circumstances.  Mild  purgatives  will  be  beneficial^in 
very  bod  cases  now  and  then  an  emetic.  Insects  must  be 
removed  and  menstruation  regulated.  In  chronic  cases 
arsenic  has  been  given  with  but  little  effect.  When  a  par- 
alytic condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  is  the 
cause,  a  physician  may  feel  induced  to  give  quinine  or 
ergot.        ,  A.  Jacobi. 

Net'tleton  (Asahel),  D.  D.,  b.  at  North  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  Apr.  21,  1783;  graduated  at  Tale  College  1809: 
studied  theology  at  New  Haven;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1811,  and  ordained  in  the  Congregational  denomination 
in  1817.  Declining  all  offers  of  settlement  over  churches, 
he  devoted  himself  to  labors  as  a  travelling  evangelist,  and 
in  the  course  of  ten  years  (1812-22),  he  had  labored  with 
great  seal,  eloquence,  and  success  in  revivals  in  nearly 
forty  towns  in  Western  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Now  York.  He  edited  a  popular  collection  of  Village 
Hymni  (1824),  visited  Virginia  1827-28,  again  preached 
in  New  England  and  New  York  1829-30,  preached  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  1831,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
pastoral  duty  at  the  newly-founded  tbeologickl  seminary 
at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1832.  He  declined  the  office, 
but  settled  at  East  Windsor,  and  lectured  occasionally  to 
the  students  for  several  years.  Dr.  Nettleton's  sermons 
were  chiefly  extemporaneous,  and  in  theology  he  was  a 
prominent  ally  of  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler  in  his  opposition  to 
the  "  New  Haven  school "  of  Congregational  doctrine,  then 
represented  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor.  D.  May  16,  1844.  His 
Remaint  and  Sermone  were  edited  by  Dr.  B.  Tyler,  who  also 
published  a  Memoir  (1844),  republished  at  Edinburgh  un- 
der the  title  Ifellletnn  and  hit  Labori  (1854),  revised  by  Dr. 
A.  A.  Bonar.  who  added  numerous  extracts  from  Nettleton's 
sermons  and  addresses. 

Net'tle  Tree,  a  name  of  the  Celtit  auttralit,  a,  hand- 
some tree  of  S.  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Ulmacec,  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  part  of  the  collective  order  Urtieaoea, 
and  valued  for  its  wood,  much  used  in  turnery.    It  Z"  ~ 
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Nveral  oonf^ners  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  and  Now 
Worlds,  the  common  ipeoies  of  the  U.  8.  being  called 
Hackbkrry  (which  see).  In  Australia,  etc.  there  are 
nettle  trees  more  properly  so  called,  with  Tery  sharply 
stinging  leaves  and  shoots. 

Neu-Brao'deBbarg,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand 
dncfay  of  Meoklenbnrg-Strelits,  on  Lake  Tollens.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  well-bailt  town,  with  breweries,  distilleries, 
manufactures  of  paper  and  cards,  and  a  Sne  ducal  palaee. 
Pop.  7245. 

Neu'bnriTt  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  has  brew- 
eries and  distilleries  and  maonfactures  of  porcelain  and 
saltpetre.     Pop.  8280. 

Nenfchatel',  Nencfaatel,  or  Neuenborg,  a  canton 
of  Switierland,  bounded  by  France  and  the  liake  of  Neuf- 
chatel.  Area,  308  square  miles.  Pop.  100,000.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  several  ranges  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  separated 
by  longitudinal  valleys  stretching  from  the  fl.  W.  towards 
the  N.  E.  The  lower  parts  of  these  mountains  are  gene- 
rally well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  wine,  and 
fruits  ;  the  higher  afford  good  pasturage,  where  many  cattle 
are  reared  and  much  oheeso  is  produced,  or  they  are  covered 
with  forests  yielding  good  timber.  But  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  nevertheless  manufacturing,  es- 
pecially watobmakiog,  which  employs  about  12,000  persons. 
The  first  watch  made  here  was  in  I6A1;  in  1752  the  country 
had  464  watchmakers;  3466  in  1792;  3744  in  1814.  About 
tN)0,OUO  watches  are  made  annually,  of  which  about  30,000 
are  exported  to  the  U.  S.  Up  to  1848  the  country  formed 
the  principality  of  Neufcbatcl,  and  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Prussia;  in  that  year  it  became  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
confederacy.  The  population  is  French  and  Protestant, 
and  is  distinguished  for  its  ingenuity,  its  industry,  and  the 
moral  standard  of  its  character, 

Nenfchatel,  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  can- 
ton of  the  f*ame  name,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Noufchntel.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  im- 
portant manufactures  of  watches  and  laces,  and  a  large 
trade  in  wine.     Pop.  10,382. 

Neufchatel,  Lake  of,  in  Switzerland,  25  miles  long 
and  from  3  to  5  miles  broad,  sends  its  waters  through  the 
Aar  to  the  Rhine. 

Neu'hans,  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Nezarka,  has 
7300  inhabitants. 

Neu'hansel,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Neutra,  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress,  but  its  fortifications  have 
been  demolished.     Pop.  7622. 

Neu'hof,  Ton  (Thbodor).  Baro.v,  b.  in  1888  in  West- 

Shalia ;  studied  at  Cologne,  whence  he  fled  on  account  of  a 
nel ;  fought  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Africa,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors  in  1717.  Eighteen  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Corsicans  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
Genoese  and  asked  for  help  from  the  dey  of  Algiers,  two 
regiments  were  sent  to  their  support  under  the  command 
of  Neuhof,  and  in  November  of  the  next  year  ( 1738)  the 
Corsicans  chose  him  their  king,  under  the  name  of  The- 
odore I.  lie  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  Dutch  loan,  and 
maintained  himself  for  two  years ;  bat  having  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  French  in  1738,  he  fled  to  England,  was  im- 
prisoned in  London  by  his  creditors,  and  not  liberated 
nntil  a  short  time  before  his  death  (Dec.  11,  1756)  by  a 
subscription  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Nenilly',  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  H  miles 
from  the  W.  extremity  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed,  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  avenue  through  the  Champs  Elys^es,  by  the  noble 
stone  bridge  built  by  Perronet.  (See  Bridoi!.)  It  was  the 
favorite  summer  residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  occupied 
the  royal  oh&teau  erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  wnich 
was  destroyed  by  the  mob  Fob.  25,  1848,  the  right  wing 
alone  being  saved,  which  yet  forms  an  object  of  interest 
to  visitors.  The  beautiful  grounds  about  Nouilly,  once  the 
favorite  resort  of  Parisians,  are  now  laid  out  in  walks  skirt- 
ed by  charming  villas.  Neuilly  has  a  varied  manufacturing 
industry,  comprising  starch,  chemicals,  straw  goods,  porce- 
lain, etc.     Pop.  16,475. 

Nen'komm  (SiaisirryD),  b.  at  Salzburg,  Austria,  July 
10, 1778 :  received  for  some  time  the  instruction  of  llaydn ; 
was  director  of  the  German  opera  and  mnsic-teaoher  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Paris,  Rio  Janeiro,  etc. ;  lived 
generally,  when  he  was  not  travelling  in  Germany,  Switz- 
erland, -Algeria,  etc.,  in  the  house  of  Prince  Talleyrand  in 
Paris  and  London ;  produced  about  800  compositionit — 
operas,  oratorios,   symphonies,  cantatas,  etc. — and  d.  at 

Paris  Apr.  3, 1858.    His  oratorios,  Daeid  and  ifount  Sinai, 
are  often  performed  in  England. 
Bfea'mSDn  (Johanx  NupojirK),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Bohemia 

Mar.  28,  1811 ;  educated  at  the  I'niversity  of  Prague,  and 
in  1834  came  to  the  U.  S. :  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic 


priestat  New  York  in  1836,  and  entered  the  Redemptorist 
order.  In  1852  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Philadelphia; 
in  1855  was  named  a  domestic  prelate  of  the  pope;  founded 
various  schools  and  ohuroh  institutions.     D.  Jan.  5,  1860. 

Nenmann  (Karl  Friedrich),  b.  at  Reichmannsdorf, 
Bavaria,  Dec.  22,  1798,  of  Jewish  parents;  studied  at 
Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  GSttingen,  and  was  converted  to 
Lutheranism ;  went  in  1827  to  Venice  to  study  Armenian  in 
the  convent  of  San  Laiaro,  thence  to  Paris  to  study  Chinese ; 
made  a  journey  to  India  and  China  in  182tt-30;  brought 
hack  a  large  collection  of  Chinese  and  Hindoo  books, 
which  are  now  partly  in  Berlin  and  partly  in  Munich ;  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Munich  in 
1831,  but  dismissed  in  1852  on  account  of  his  liberal  views 
in  politics;  removed  in  1863  to  Berlin,  and  d.  there  Mar. 
17,  1870.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer  on  various  topics. 
His  principal  works  are — Mfmoiret  »»r  In  Vie  et  let  Ourragei 
da  David,  Pkilogophe  Armenien  (1829),  Lehrtaal  den  MiUel- 
reirht  (1836),  Anatierhe  Shtdien  (1837),  Hittury  of  Varlan 
by  Eliamua,  and  Chronicle  of  the  Armettinn  Kingdom  in 
Cilicia,  6y  Vahram  (1830),  translated  from  the  Armenian  ; 
Cuteehim  of  Ike  SkamaKt(\Vi\ ),  translated  from  the  Chinese. 
He  also  wrote  GeKhielUe  der  Vereiniglen  Stanlen  rou  Amerika 
(3  vols.,  1863—68),  and  Hoein  Sehein,  or  the  Dieeovery  of 
America  by  Buddkitt  Monke  (1874). 

Nen'mttnater,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Ilolstein, 
has  largo  breweries,  dyeworks,  tanneries,  and  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics.     Pop.  9045. 

Neoral'gia  [Gr.  vev/m,  "nerve,"  and  iAyot,  "pain'^. 
Pain  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  is  a  symptom  of  many  morbid 
conditions.  The  track  and  distribution  of  a  cerebral, 
spinal,  or  visceral  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of  the  pain,  which 
is  sharp,  occurs  in  paroxysms  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds  or  a  day,  the  pain  between  the  paroxysms  disappear- 
ing or  being  replaced  by  soreness  or  dull  pain.  The  suf- 
fering is  often  very  intense.  One  curious  feature  of  neu- 
ralgic pain  is  its  occurrence  on  one  side  of  the  body  only 
at  any  one  time.  Usually  no  redness  or  inflammation  is 
visible  in  the  aficcted  region,  though  an  exception  to  (his 
rule  is  observed  in  neuralgia  of  the  face,  during  attacks  of 
which  the  eye  is  red  and  lachrymose.  The  parts  which  are 
the  seat  of  pain  are  usually  over-sensitive  during  the  par- 
oxysms, and  numb  between  them ;  there  may  even  be  loss 
of  sensibility.  Along  the  track  of  the  affected  nerve  one 
or  more  tender  points  are  usually  found.  Neuralgias  are 
divided  (1)  on  the  basis  of  their  distribution,  (2)  on  the 
basis  of  their  causes.  The  former,  or  topographical  classi- 
fication, includes  the  following  varieties  among  others: 
facial,  occipital,  brachial,  intercostal  neuralgia,  sciatica. 
According  to  the  second  or  setiological  classification,  there 
are — malarial,  gouty,  anaemic,  hysterical  neuralgias  ;  neu- 
ralgias from  injuries  to  nerves,  from  inflammation  of 
nerves,  and  flrom  disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  Besides, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  there  are  cases  of  neuralgia 
for  which  no  cause  can  be  made  out — idiopathic  neuralgia. 
The  rational  treatment  of  neuralgia  consists  in  treating  the 
pathological  states  which  cause  it.  £.  C.  Seouin. 

Nenri'tls  [Gr.  rcipoi', "  nerve  "],  inflammation  of  nerves. 
Neuritis  presents  itself  as  ( 1 )  parenchymatous  neuritis,  (2) 
interstitial  neuritis,  and  (3)  peri-neuritis.  Parenchyma- 
tous neuritis  consists  in  a  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  membrane  of  Schwann  of  common  nerve-fibres,  with 
simultaneous  disintegration  of  the  myeline  and  destruction 
of  the  axial  cylinder,  the  connective  tissue  between  and 
around  the  fibres  undergoing  relatively  little  change.  This 
lesion  is  teen  in  the  Wallerian  degeneration  of  nerves  after 
section,  and  has  been  observed  (Charcot)  after  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord.  (2)  Interstitial  neuritis  consists  in  the 
development  of  young  cells  from  the  nuclei  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue  of  the  nerves,  and  the  formation  of  more  con- 
nective tissue  from  the^'e  voung  cells,  the  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue  causing  compression  of  the  nerve-fibres.  To 
the  naked  eye  the  nerve  appears  larger,  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent (instead  of  dead  white),  and  is  tungber.  Such  a 
neuritis  is  produced  by  injuries,  extension  of  inflammation 
from  other  parts;  it  is  found  in  the  Greek  elephantiasis.' 
The  neuritis  may  be  localized,  but  tends  to  extend  above 
and  below  the  starting-point ;  it  may  lead  to  myelitis.  (3) 
Peri-neuritis  is  that  form  of  inflammation  of  nerves  in 
which  the  general  sheath  of  the  nerve  and  the  oireumjaeent 
connective  tissue  are  the  seat  of  trouble.  There  occur  in- 
creased, cell-formation,  effusion  of  lymph  or  serum,  and  es- 
cape of  the  white  globules  of  the  blood.  The  nerve  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  larger,  reddened,  a.'dematous,  and  may  be 
unnaturally  fixed  in  its  bed  of  connective  tissue.  The 
I  causes  of  peri-neuritis  are  partly  unknown ;  cold  may 
cause  it,  as  well  as  injuries,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
gouty  disposition  jiroduccs  it.  The  symptoms  of  neuritis 
are  pain,  numbness,  loss  of  function,  expressed  by  paraly- 
sis and  anssthesia.  Digitized  I    E.  0.  Sequin. 
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Nev'rode,  town  of  Prnaria,  proTinee  of  Silesia,  has 
manufaoturea  of  flannels.     Pop.  5800. 

Nearop'tera  [Fr.  nfvropiire].  The  net-Teined  inieeU 
or  Neuroptera  (vtvpmr,  a  "nerro;"  mpav,  a  "wing")  com- 
prise the  white  ants,  the  May-fiies,  dragon-flies,  and  ant 
and  aphis  lions,  and  caddis-flies.  They  are  usually  recog- 
nised Dy  the  largo  net-reined  wings,  the  cross  or  smaller 
veins  being  usually  very  numerous,  and  the  hinder  pair  of 
nearly  the  same  shape  as  the  anterior  pair,  though  some- 
times the  hinder  pair  are  very  small  or  wanting,  as  in  some 
May-fliea  {Ctoi,  etc.).  The  mouth-parts  are  construeted 
on  the  same  type  as  the  Orthoptera  and  Coleoptera ;  the 
mandibles  are  usually  large  and  adapted  for  biting;  the 
first  mazilln  are  well  developed,  while  the  second  masilla, 
or  labium,  is  in  the  dragon-flies  enormously  developed,  and 
the  palpi  or  feelers  are  converted  into  hooks  for  seizing 
and  retaining  other  insects.  Great  changes  in  form  oecnr 
in  the  thorax,  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  unusually  large, 
with  all  three  segments  quite  equally  developed,  as  in  the 
lace-winged  flies  and  their  allies  (Hemerobiida) ;  but  in  the 
dragon-flies  and  May-flies  the  prothoraz  (or  first  thoraoio 
ring)  is  very  small,  and  in  the  dragon-flies  the  flanks  of 
the  middle  thoracic  segment  almost  take  the  place  of  the 
prothorax.  The  legs  are  generally  weak,  not  adapted  for 
walking,  the  Neuroptera  depending  mostly  on  their  wings 
as  locomotive  organs.  In  a  few  cases,  as  the  Mantiipa,  a 
form  mimicking  the  MantUf  an  orthopterous  insect,  the 
fore  legs  are,  as  in  that  insect,  large  and  spiny,  adapted 
for  seising  and  retaining  their  prey,  consisting  of  other 
insects. 

The  body  of  Xenroptera,  though  sometimes  short,  is  apt 
to  be  very  long,  especially  the  abiiomen.  This  region  con- 
sists of  eleven  ringn,  ten  being  the  normal  number  in  the 
higher  groups  of  winged  insects.  The  ovipositor  is  quite 
varied  in  structure,  and  Lacase-Dutbiers,  who  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  work  on  the  ovipositor  of  insects,  states 
that  the  structure  of  the  neuropterous  ovipositor  is  simpler 
than  in  other  insects.  He  discovers  three  types  of  struc- 
ture, the  simplest  occurring  in  the  Llbellnta,  where  the  ap- 
pendages form  a  pair  of  pincers.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  satisfactorily  define  the  \earoptera,  as  the  aifferent 
groups  vary  so  much  in  form.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
lowness  of  the  type,  and  to  the  great  degree  of  geological 
extinction,  which  has  left  great  gaps  between  some  of  the 
families.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Nouroptera  has  been  much 
extended  by  the  labor?  of  Dana  and  Scudder  in  this  coun- 
try, .ind  by  others  in  Europe,  who  have  detected  in  the 
Carboniferous  and  Devonian  rooks  a  few  fossil  fortns  which 
combine  some  of  the  characters  of  existing  families  with 
peculiar  characters  of  their  own.  These  fossil  forms,  rep- 
rCKPntod  by  imperfect  fragments  and  portions  of  wings, 
rarely  perfect,  wore  usually  much  larger  than  their  living 
descendants.  So  far  as  concerns  the  families  now  living, 
they  differ  in  some  cases  from  one  another  nearly  as  much 
as  the  Neuroptera  from  the  Orthoptera,  though  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  true  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers,  etc.) 
occur  as  low  down  as  the  Neuroptera,  which  are  the  only 
insects  yet  found  in  the  Devonian  formation. 

A  number  of  strange  wingless  forms,  the  spring-tails 
and  bristle-tails  (Thysanura). 
though  wingless  and  difTcring  in 
some  important  characters,  sep- 
arating tnem  from  the  other  Neu- 
roptera, yet  have  some  funda- 
mental characters  which  seem  to 
unite  them  with  the  latter.  The 
mouth-parts,  which  vary  great- 
ly, when  well  developed  are 
framed  like  those  of  the  Neu- 
roptera :  the  bristle-tail  is  mnch 
like  ft  larva  of  Peria,  and  seems 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  that 
winged  Perla  and  other  Neurop- 
tera that  the  wingless  lice  do  to 
the  higher  Hemiptora,  of  which 
they  form  the  lowest  division. 
The  earliest  changes  of  the  em- 
bryo in  the  spring-tails  or  Podn- 
rans  ( holoma)  arc  nearly  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  thousand- 
legs  or  myriapods.  The  yolk 
undergoes  total  subdivision  as  in 
the  latter,  the  eggs  of  no  other  !*"»  "f  »  dragon-fly. 
insects  being  known  to  undergo  total  segmentation.  In 
this  respect,  and  in  the  fact  that  one  pair  of  jaws  (maxillo!) 
are  wanting  in  the  embryo,  the  Podurae  closely  resemble 
the  millipedes,  though  not  the  centipedes.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  the  Thyiamira  should  perhaps  form  a  group 
equivalent  to  the  Neuroptera,  instead  of  a  subdivision  of  the 
latter.  In  mopt  works  the  Thysanura  arc  not  included 
among  the  Neuroptera.     They  difier,  besides  the  want  of 
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wings,  in  most  of  the  genera  having  the  moath-parts  very 
imperfeot  and  drawn  within  the  heads,  or,  as  in  Anum, 
quite  wanting ;  and  in  the  presenee  of  the  spring,  whieh 
is,  however,  one  pair  of  blades  of  the  ovipositor  of  other 
insects — an  organ  wanting  in  some  Thysanura  (Annra 
and  Lipura). 

The  winged  Neuroptera  are  divided  by  some  writers 
into  the  so-called  Pseudo-neuropters  (including  the  fam- 
ilies TermitidsB,  Perlidse,  Psoeidse,  Embidss,  EpbemaridB, 
Libellulidee)  and  the  true  Neuroptera,  comprising  the 
Sialidc,  Hemerobiidae,  Panorpides,  and  Phryganeidn ;  hot 
we  regard  the  so-ealled  Psaudo-neoroptera  as  comprising 
the  most  typical  Neuroptera — i.  e.  tli«  dragon-flies  and 
Uay-flies. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Neuroptera  difi°ers  mnch  in 
different  groups.  In  OorydcUnt  Leidy  describes,  besides 
the  brain  (supra-cesophageal  ganglion),  which  is  rela- 
tively much  smaller  than  in  other  insects,  the  omtic  and 
antennal  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain.    There  are 
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Adnlt,  larva,  and  egg  of  Chrftopt^erla  of  Europe. 

three  thoracic  and  eight  abdominal  ganglia,  which  are  of 
very  uniform  site  and  conneotsd  by  double  oommissnns. 
The  alimentary  oanal  in  most  of  the  genera  which  have 
been  studied,  especially  in  Coiydnlut,  is  divided  into  a 
long  oesophagus,  which  widens  posteriorly  into  a  spacious 
crop  (proventriculus),  which  extends  as  far  back  as  the 
fifth  abdominal  segment.  The  large  intestine  has  a  large 
twist,  and  abrupUy  dilates  into  an  oval  or  pyriform 
essoum.  In  some  genera  there  is  a  sucking  stomach  open- 
ing into  the  oesophagus,  as  in  the  Lepidoptera  and  Ily- 
menoptera.  It  is  an  Interesting  fact  that  in  OoryHalm 
this  sucking  stomach  is  only  present  in  the  pupa,  and  is 
aborted  in  the  imago  or  adult  The  crop  or  gittard  is 
often  large,  and  armed  internally  with  teeth,  as  in  the 
grasshoppers.  In  the  larva  of  Corgtlalut,  which  is  car- 
nivorous, the  stomachal  teeth — i.  e.  those  of  the  crop — are 
present,  but  in  the  pupa,  which  is  inactive,  taking  no  food, 
they  are  wanting,  but  reappear  in  the  winged  ^alt  In 
Perln  there  is  no  gisiard,  nor  is  there  any  in  the  dragon 
or  May  flies,  while  in  the  rapacious  Panorpidie  the  round 
giisard  is  lined  internally  with  a  brown  ehitinoua  mem- 
brane covered  with  stiflf  hairs.  In  Lepitma  (Thysanura)  the 
gisiard  is  provided  with  six  teeth.  The  two  salivary  glands 
diflTer  much  in  the  Neuroptera.  There  am  generally  six 
or  eight  long,  floxuous  unnary  tubes.  The  ovaries  consist 
of  many-chambered  tubes,  and  the  testes  consist  in  many 
species  of  two  tufts  of  long  or  round  follicles. 

The  Neuroptera  comprise  a  less  number  of  species  than 
any  of  the  other  groups  except  the  Orthoptera.  A  large 
proportion,  more  so  than  in  any  other  sub-order,  are 
aquatic  in  their  early  stages.  Out  of  twelve  living  families, 
five  pass  their  larval  stage  in  the  water.  This  is  a  very 
large  proportion  of  aquatio  forms.  This  fact  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  various  modes  of  respiration 
among  these  forms.  The  terrestrial  speeiea  and  those  forms 
which  are  aquatic  only  in  the  larva  state  breathe  in  the 
normal  manner  through  the  breathing-holes  (stigmata)  in 
the  side  of  the  body,  but  in  the  aquatic  larvte  there  an 
usually  external  appendages,  either  leaf-like  or  simply  fili- 
form, whioh  are  permeated  by  tracheal  branches  whieh 
absorb  the  air  and  convey  it  to  the  body.  In  the  larve  of 
the  caddis-flies  (Phryganeas),  which  are  long  and  slender, 
somewhat  like  caterpillars  in  appearance,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  fleshy  filaments  scattered  in  groups  over  the  body. 
In  Petla  the  bunobes  of  breathing  filaments  are  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  body  of  the  larva  and  pupa,  and 
in  Ptcronarcift,  a  large  Porla-like  form,  the  gill  filaments 
are  even  retained  in  the  adult  or  winged  state— an  excep- 
tion in  this  respect  to  all  other  insects.  In  the  May-flies 
the  so-called  gills  are  beautiful  objects,  being  broad,  deli- 
cately fringed,  leaf-like  organs  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen.  In  the  smaller  dragon-flies  {AgrioHf  etc.)  the 
body  terminates  in  three  leaf-like  appendages  permeated 
by  trachese,  but  in  the  larger  forms  (LUtUula,  ete.)  there 
is  a  strange  modification  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
rectum  itself  is  provided  internally  with  numerous  folds, 
which  are  traversed  by  a  largo  number  of  fine  tracheal 
branches.  The  water  is  admitted  into  the  alimestaiy 
canal,  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the  water  then  expelled 
as   if  by  a  syringe,  and  with    sufficient  force  to  propel 
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the  ereatnre  forw&rd  seventl  times  its  own  length.  Thns, 
the  npparatns  eoni\)ines  Imth  respimtory  and  loeomotire 
fiinctions.  In  a  singular  g«nus  of  May-fliee  (Bxtitca) 
the  branohite  are  also  internal.  The  larva  of  Coty- 
dali»  has  both  branehisB  and  spiracles  with  large  and 
miinerous  traehece.  The  reason  for  this  unusnal  combina- 
tion is  given  by  Hagen,  who  says  "  that  it  lives,  like  SialU, 
some  weeks  oat  of  the  water  before  its  transformation." 
Among  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  Nearoptera,  and 
of  most  interest  as  foreshadowing  the  social  ants,  is  the 
termes  or  white  ant.  Not  only  are  there  two  kinds  of 
males  and  hmales.  as  Frits  HUUer  has  lately  shown,  bat 
the  ncnters  or  soldiers  are  both  male  and  female,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  anthority.  Smeathman  has  given  us  the 
best  aocount  of  the  vast  colonies  of  white  ants  found  in 
Africa.  Besides  the  males  and  females,  he  has  indicated  two 
wingless  forms — the  soldiers,  which  have  large  aqaaiw  heads 
and  long  powerful  mandibles,  and  the  workers,  which  have 
■mall  round  heads  and  minute  mandibles.  Certain  of  the 
workers  have  a  horn  on  the  head  ( Nnmti).  HUUer  says  of 
a  Bnuilisn  species  that  "  besides  the  winged  males  and 
females,  whicti  are  produced  in  vast  numbers,  there  are 
wingless  males  and  females,  which  never  leave  the  termi- 
tary where  they  are  bom,  and  which  replace  the  winged 
males  or  females  whenever  a  community  does  not  find  in 
due  time  a  true  king  or  queen."  In  some  species,  aooord- 
ing  to  F.  MUller,  the  laborers  (Calottrma)  and  in  others 
(Annplotermet)  the  soldiers  are  wanting.  Hilller  believes 
that  the  wingless  forms  are  modified  larvee.  Hiiller  also 
confirms  Sraeathman's  statement  that  in  the  oompaay  of 
the  queen  there  always  lives  a  king.  Termenfntali*  Linn, 
raises  conical  hillocks  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  often 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Oar  American  species  is  Ttrnut 
Jlampen  of  Eollar.  It  is  firequently  injurious  in  houses, 
and  bores  out  grapevines  and  deoaying  trees. 

The  May-flies  are  interesting  from  the  short  life  of  the 
imago,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  mouth-parts,  which  are 
partly  aborted  and  unfitted  for  taking  food.  They  live 
Dot  a  fow  hours  or  a  single  day  after  acquiring  wings,  bnt 
in  the  early  stages  two  or  three  years.  The  dragon-flies 
are  beneficial  as  scavengers,  both  in  the  larval,  pupal, 
and  winged  states,  as  they  spend  their  lives  in  devouring 
smaller  insects.  They  lay  taeir  eggs  in  masses  attached 
to  fluating  objects.  The  larva  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
labium,  formiag  a  mask  which  covers  the  face.  It  is  let 
down,  exposing  the  jaws,  when  the  insect  seises  its  prey. 
The  pupa  is  active,  as  in  the  grasshoppers.  Another  neu- 
ropterous  insect  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  in  an  eoo- 
nomical  point  of  view  is  the  aphis-Iion,  or  larva  of  the 
lace- winged  fly  (C&ry>opn).  It  is  armed  with  powerful 
jaws,  within  which,  in  a  groove,  slide  the  accessory  jaws 
(maxillee).  With  these  sabre-like  jaws  they  pierce  the 
body  of  the  aphis,  holding  them  aloft,  and  sack  tooir  blood. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  long  stalks  among  the  aphides.  The 
larva  spins  aspherical  white  silken  cocoon,  the  pupa  being 
inactive  and  rudely  resembling  that  of  a  fly,  while  the 
adult  insect  is  green,  with  beautiful  gause  wings  and  golden 
eyes. 

Another  type  of  Nenroptera  is  the  caddis-fly.  Some  of 
the  smaller  forms  so  closely  resemble  some  of  the  smaller 
moths.  (Tinese)  that  they  would  be  easily  mistaken  for 
them.  The  larvse  often  resemble  caterpillars  in  form,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  no  abdominal  legs.  They  have  the 
curious  habit  of  constructing  oases  of  bits  of  leaves,  pieces 
of  stick,  or  grains  of  sand.  The  case  of  HeLicoptifcke  is 
often  mistaken  for  a  snail-shell.  When  about  to  trans- 
form into  the  pupa  state,  the  larva  closes  the  mouth  of  its 
ease  with  a  grating  or  a  silken  lid,  or  spins  a  silken  cocoon. 

Synoptit  of  the  Familict  of  Neurnptcra. 

1.  Wingless,  minute,  with  the  ovipositor  changed  into  a 
spring ;  month-parts  internal :  Padiiridr.  (spring-tails), 

2.  Wingless,  mouth-parts  partly  external ;  body  long, 
ending  in  two  bristles  or  a  forceps :   Campoder. 

3.  Body  long,  covered  with  scales,  and  ending  in  three 
long  bristles  :  iepitmatidie  (bristle-tails). 

4.  Moth-like,  wings  folded  on  the  sides  ;  larva  in  caMa: 
i'Aryi/niiei'rf.v  (oaddis-ftiee,  case-worms). 

5.  Month-parts  forming  a  beak;  tail  ending  in  a  for- 
ceps :  or  wingless :  Panorpidm  (scorpion-fly). 

6.  Wings  gauiy ;  larva  with  long  jaws :  Hemerobiidm 
(aphis  and  ant-Uons). 

7.  Prothorax  large  and  square ;  wings  large,  net- veined ; 
Siatidr. 

8.  Wings  very  large,  both  pairs  alike;  larva  with  a 
mask ;  LibellulidK  (dragon-flies). 

9.  Wings  large,  net-veined ;  prothorax  square.  Species 
fossil :  Hfineristitia. 

10.  Wings  very  unequal  in  siie ;  month-parts  aborted ; 
'arva  with  broad  leaf-like  fringed  gills  along  sides  of  ab- 
domen :  Ephemeridm  (May-flies). 


11.  Perla-like,  bnt  with  raptorial,  spiny  fore  legs.  Possil : 
Pabtopl«rina. 

12.  Body  flattened ;  prothorax  large ;  wings  folded  flat 
on  the  back;  abdomen  ending  in  two  long  eaudal  fila- 
ments :  Ptrlidm. 

13.  Aphis-like ;  prothorax  small ;  wings  small,  with  few 
veins,  or  wingless :  Ptoeidm  (death-tick,  etc.). 

14.  Body  linear,  flattened ;  wings  with  few  veins :  Sm- 
bidx. 

15.  Body  ant-like ;  wings  long  and  Urge,  parallel  and 
finely  net-veined ;  social,  workers  and  soldiers,  besides  true 
males  and  females  :  Termitidm  (white  ants). 

A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Nenrot'icfl  [Fr.  nfpmtiqne  ;  Gr.  vtvpav,  a  "  nerve  "],  a 
term  lately  introduced  into  medicine  to  refer  generically  to 
such  drugs  as  are  capable  of  primarily  affecting  the  func- 
tions of  intellection,  sensibility,  or  motility.  Alcohol,  the 
'  ethers,  chloral,  potassium  bromide,  amyl  nitrite,  the  drugs 
of  the  opium  type,  quinine,  strychnine,  hemlock.  Calabar 
bean,  aconite,  digitalis,  etc.,  are  all  prominent  examples 
of  the  character  of  such  drags.  Edward  Curtis. 

Nen'satZ)  town  of  Austria,  province  of  Serbia,  on  the 
Danube,  opposite  to  Peterwardein.  In  184V,  daring  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  but 
it  is  now  once  more  a  flourishing  town.     Pop.  19,119. 

Nease  River,  formed  by  the  union  of  Eno  and  Flat 
rivers  in  Wake  co.,  N.  C,  flows  in  an  indirect  S.  £.  course 
for  about  300  miles  to  Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  navigable 
except  at  low  water  by  steamboats  to  Waynesborough,  and 
at  high  water  to  a  much  higher  point. 

Nea'siedl,  Lake  of,  in  Hungary,  near  the  north- 
western frontier,  is  23  miles  long  and  7  miles  broad.  Its 
water  contains  much  soda,  vitriol,  and  salt,  and  has  a 
brackish  and  loathsome  taste.  The  western  bank  is  hilly, 
the  eastern  bank  is  low  and  marshy.  The  lake  sometimes 
dries  up  entirely,  as  was  the  case  in  1693,  1738,  and  1866; 
but  in  1870  the  basin  again  became  filled  with  water  through 
the  H&ttz&g  marsh.  Under  sudden  risings  of  the  water  a 
canal  conducts  it  to  the  river  Rabuity. 

Neo'sohl,  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Orau  and  Bestritza,  is  in  a  rich  mining-district,  with  man- 
ufactures of  arms  and  of  beetroot-sugar.     Pop.  6661. 

Nenas,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Erft,  here  con- 
nected with  the  Rhine  by  a  canal,  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cotton,  and  leather.     Pop.  13,992. 

Nen'Btadt,  or  Wie'ner-Nen'stadt,  town  of  Lower 
Austria  at  the  commencement  of  the  canal  of  same  name, 
and  on  the  Vienna  and  Orits  Railway,  26  miles  S.  of 
Vienna.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  deep  ditch.  In 
1834  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  lire.  It  has  since 
been  handsomely  rebuilt,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  military  acad- 
emy founded  by  Maria  Theresa.  (SccOlhut/.  and  Znaim.) 
It  possesses  the  largest  sugar-refineries  in  Austria,  and  its 
manufacturing  interests  aro  rapidly  increasing.  Pop.  14,544. 

Neastadt,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  has 
manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  especially  damask.  Pop.  7980. 

Neastadt,  a  Oerman  village  of  Normanby  tp.,  Qrey  co., 
Ont.,  Canada,  has  a  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  about  600. 

Neostadt-an-der-Hardt,  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
on  the  Speycrboob,  has  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
ware,  oil,  vinegar,  paper,  and  leather.     Pop.  7150. 

Nea'stadt-E'berswalde,  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  Finnow  Canal,  has  a  copper-mill,  and 
manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass  ware.     Pop.  6441. 

Nea'8tadtl-an-deT-Waag,  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Waag.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
wool,  wax,  and  sheep  skins.     Pop.  5500. 

Nea-Stettili«  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania, 
manufactures  woollens,  linens,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  6364. 

Neu-Stre'litz,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strclitz.  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  town,  con- 
tains a  fine  palace  with  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  a  thea- 
tre, and  educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  Pop.  8470. 

Nen'titschein,  town  of  Austria,  province  of  Moravia, 
on  the  Titsch,  has  manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  and 
flannels.    Its  vicinity  produces  cattle  and  flax.    Pop.  7907. 

Nen'tra,  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  Moravian  fron- 
tier, on  the  Nentra,  is  the  seat  of  several  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  and  has  a  fine  old  castle.     Pop.  10,083. 

Neutralitr.    See  Ihterxatioxal  Law,  by  Prks.  T.  D. 

WOOLSEY. 

Neutral  Trade.  The  liabilities  and  rights  of  neutral 
trade,  altogether  the  roost  important  title  of  international 
law  for  nations  that  bare  any  maritime  commerce,  have 
been  considered  in  Intrr.mational  Law.  We  add  here  but 
a  single  remark,  that  war  must  inevitabW  interrupt  the 
Digitized  by  V 
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interoonrse  not  onl;  between  belligerents,  but  between  cither 
of  Ihem  and  neutraU.  In  former  times  this  waa  of  great 
importance,  but  by  no  means  of  so  great  as  at  present.  B; 
the  rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  18i6  for  all  the  na- 
tions that  are  parties  to  them,  these  inconveniences  of  war 
to  neutrals  are  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  bj  settling 
the  rule  that  an  enemy's  goods,  if  not  contraband,  are  safe 
on  a  neutral  vessel  not  intending  to  break  blockade.  But 
whether  other  rules  are  not  desirable  to  prevent  trade  in 
contraband  articles  with  the  ports  of  either  enemy,  may  well 
be  questioned.  To  the  writer  of  this  article  some  such 
rules  seem  to  be  highly  necessary.  T.  I>.  Woolsit. 

Nen'wiedt  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  It  is  regularly  built,  has  manufBcturos  of 
cloth,  woollens,  leather,  tobacco,  and  hardware,  and  has 
schools  in  carte  of  the  Moravians.     Pop.  8664. 

Neva'da,  one  of  the  FaeiBc  States  of  the  Union,  lying 
between  the  parallels  of  35°  and  42°  N.  lat.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  114°  and  120°  W.  Ion.  from  Oreenwieh. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  E.  by  Utah  and 
Arizona,  S.  W.  and  W.  by  California.  The  Colorado  of 
the  West  forms  its  S.  E.  boundary  till  that  river  crosses  the 
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meridian  of  114°  W.  Ion.,  and  its  S.  W.  boundary  is  de- 
fined as  extending  from  the  crossing  of  the  3Uth  parallel 
of  latitude  with  the  120th  meridian  of  W.  Ion.  to  Fort 
Mohave  on  the  Colorado  in  lat.  35°.  Its  extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  483  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  423  miles.     Its  area  is  104,125  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Conntri/. — The  greater  part  of  Nevada  is 
included  in  what  is  known  as  the  Great  American  Basin, 
which  has  for  its  walls  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  W.  and 
the  Wahsatoh  Mountains  on  the  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  and 
8.  by  cross  ranges,  and  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters.  This 
vast  basin  is  a  tableland  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  mountains,  either  in  ranges  or  isolated  summits,  rise 
from  1000  to  8000  feet  above  its  level.  About  12,000  square 
miles  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  State  are  outside  of  this  basin, 
and  belong  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  who^e  lofly  mesas 
or  table-lands  and  deep  caSons  have  been  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  constitute  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State,  their  eastern  slopes  only 
being  included  within  it.  They  throw  out  one  spur,  how- 
ever, the  Washoe  Mountains,  which  have  a  N.  E.  direction. 
Most  of  the  mountain-chains  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  have  a  general  course  from  N.  to  S.  The  pjinoipal 
chains,  beginning  at  the  W.,  are  the  Virginia  Mountains, 
W.  of  Pyramid  Lake  and  extending  S.  nearly  to  Carson 
City;  the  Lake  range,  between  Pyramid  and  Winnemncoa 
lakes;  the  Truckce  Mountains,  E.  of  Winnemucca  Lake; 
the  Trinity  and  Antelope  Mountains,  which  form  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Lower  Uumboldt  River  and  Lake  val- 
ley ;  the  West  Uumboldt  Mountains,  and,  separated  from 
thc3e  by  a  broad  valley,  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains ;  S. 
of  the  Ilumboldts  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  two, 
blocking  up  the  southern  expansion  of  the  broad  valley  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  are  the  Toyabo  Mountains,  and  a 
parallel  range,  the  Santa  Kosa,  whose  lower  summits  ex- 
tend up  the  valley  and  cross  the  Humboldt  River.  The 
Pah-Ute  and  Coyote  Mountains,  also  outliers  of  the  Toyabe 
range  on  the  W.,  extend  northward  toward  the  Humlwldt 
River  and  Lake.  £.  and  S.  K.  of  the  East  Humboldt  range 
are  the  Edwards  Creek  Mountains,  the  New  Pass  range, 
the  Shoshone  and  Reese  River  ranges,  the  Hot  Creek,  Re- 
veille, and  Smoky  ranges,  the  Diamond,  Egan,  Ungoweah, 
and  Gosboot  mountains,  parallel  ranges,  with  valleys  of 
greater  or  less  width  between  them.  In  the  >''.  W.  is  an 
isolated  range,  the  White  Mountains.  The  Colorado  valley 
has  numerous  abrupt  ranges  rising  from  its  plateaux,  and 


three  peaks  of  considerable  height,  vis.  Tem  Piute,  Pah- 
ranegat,  and  Pioobe.  The  most  important  ranges  of  the 
Colorado  region  are  the  Muddy,  Vegas,  Spring  Mountain, 
and  Kingston  Mountains,  Some  of  the  peaks  of  the  West 
Humboldt  and  Southern  Toyabe  ranges  rise  to  the  height 
of  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Humboldt,  East  Uumboldt,  and  Toyabe 
ranges  have  a  oonsiderable  number  of  streams,  which, 
however,  disappear  very  suddenly  from  the  surface  and 
reappear  as  lakes  or  pools  farther  on.  The  valleys  watered 
by  these  streams  are  in  part  fertile,  hut  their  lowest  por- 
tions are  occupied  by  muddy  pools,  impassable  in  winter 
from  the  depth  of  the  mud,  and  farming  in  summer  al- 
kali flats,  crusted  over  with  crude  soda.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Truokee,  which  rises  in  Tahoe  Lake  and 
flows  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  into  Pyramid  Lake ;  the  Uumboldt, 
which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  small  streams  in 
the  N.  E.  of  the  State,  and  after  a  general  S.  W.  course  falls 
into  Humboldt  Lake ;  Walker  River,  in  the  S.  W.,  which, 
after  a  circuitous  course,  falls  into  Walker  Lake ;  Carson 
River,  discharging  into  Carson  Lake ;  Quinn's  River  in  the 
N.  W.,  Reese  River  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State ;  the 
Rio  Virgin  in  the  8.  £.,  and  the  Colorado,  which  forms  for  a 
oonsiderable  distanceapart  of  the  S.E.  boundary.  The  prin- 
cipal lakes  are — Pyramid,  33  miles  long  and  14  wide ;  Walk- 
er, nearly  as  large ;  Carson,  12  miles  in  diameter ;  Humboldt, 
somewhat  smaller;  Winnemucca,  18  miles  long,  8  wide; 
Lake  Tahoe,  one-third  of  which  is  in  Nevada,  1 50U  feet  deep, 
6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  numerous  shallow  lakes  of 
large  extent  in  the  rainy  season,  but  dry  or  nearly  s(>  in 
the  dry  season.  Among  these  are  several  known  as  mud 
lakes,  Franklin  Lake,  Preuss  Lake,  Pahranegat  Lake,  etc. 
The  approximate  amount  of  land  of  the  difiercnt  qualities 
is  thus  stated  by  the  State  surveyor  at  the  close  of  1874 : 
Agricultural  or  arable  land,  at  present  taken  up  as  such, 
1,505,000  acres  ;  grazing  lands,  22,210,276  acres  :  timbered 
lands,  3,699,700  acres;  mineral  lands,  2,582,720  acres; 
these  are  only  such  as  have  had  mines  opened  upon  them. 
The  entire  amount  of  mineral  lands  is  supposed  to  exceed 
6,000,000  acres.  The  agricultural  lands  are  estimated  at 
17,608,960  acres;  reclaimable  swamp-lands,  74,880  acres, 
mountain-range  lands  only  available  for  grazing,  and  that 
only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  21,520,280  acres,  and  bar- 
ren and  worthless  sandy  lands,  2,151,680  acres. 

Geology. — It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are,  or  have  been 
within  the  last  hundred  years  or  more,  any  active  volca- 
noes in  Nevada,  though  some  of  the  peaks  have  shown 
symptoms  threatening  eruption ;  but  no  one  can  traverse 
its  mountains  and  valleys  without  finding  abundant  evi- 
denoe  of  the  great  extent  of  volcanic  action  in  the  pasL 
The  surface  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  almost  entirely 
Tertiary,  Quaternary,  or  alluvial  in  some  of  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  valleys,  but  everywhere  the  numerous  moun- 
tain-ranges have  a  uniform  constitution,  the  Azoic  and 
Metamorphio  rooks  being  upheaved,  granite  or  gneiss  and 
trachyte,  rhyolito,  and  basalt  above,  and  every  ridge  is 
crowned  with  Silurian  rocks,  limestone,  sandstone,  etc.,  all 
crystallized  by  the  intense  heat  through  which  they  have 
passed.  On  many  of  the  bleak  and  bare  mountain-sides, 
utterly  devoid  of  vegetation,  the  lava  is  still  visible,  though 
of  course  changed  by  the  lapse  of  time.  This  great  basin 
must  have  been  in  ancient  geologic  time  the  bed  of  a  vast 
sea  until  the  subsequent  upheaval,  which  may  have  been 
aided  by  some  subterranean  drainage  of  the  waters,  left 
it  thus  furrowed  and  remarkable  in  its  character.  The  re- 
gion outside  of  the  great  basin  belonging  to  the  Colorado 
basin  is  Eosoic  and  Silurian  in  about  equal  areas.  Here 
there  are  also  marked  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  alt  the 
rocks  being  Metamorphio,  and  a  part  of  them  stratified  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  action  took 
place  under  water.  Crystallized  limestones,  granite, 
syenite,  serpentine,  and  arenaceous  and  chloritic  slate.1, 
with  frequent  dykes  and  overflows  of  trachytio  lava  and 
basaltic  trap,  constitute  the  principal  rocks  of  this  region. 
.  Mineralogy. — Gold,  except  in  combination  with  silver,  is 
not  on  abundant  metal  in  Nevada,  but  some  of  the  argent- 
iferous ores  contain  a  largo  amount  of  gold  in  combination, 
and  this  seems  to  increase  with  the  depth  of  the  mines. 
The  percentage  of  gold  in  these  ores  varies  from  21  to  52 

f>er  cent,  of  the  entire  metallic  product.  The  Comstock 
ode  and  the  consolidated  companies,  since  the  great  prog- 
ress made  in  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  aro  yielding  increast^ 
amounts  of  gold,  much  free  gold  being  found  in  the  ore 
veins.  In  the  Humboldt  and  Walker  River  regions  gold- 
quarts  veins  of  oonsiderable  promise  have  been  discovered. 
Silver  is,  however,  the  staple  mineral  product  of  Nevada, 
and  the  yield  of  this  metal  is  increasing  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  silver  lodes  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
State,  some  yielding  from  $65  to  (100  to  the  ton,  others 
ranging  from  $450  to  $2500  or  more  to  the  ton.  Of  these 
the  mines  on  the  Comstock  vein  or  lode  have  proved  tbi  V 
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molt  Talaable.  Tha  nnnber  of  mines  in  the  State  ii  very 
large,  and  new  mines  are  constantly  being  opened.  In  tbe 
aatomn  of  1874  the  number  of  mines  was  243  in  twolre 
eounties,  and  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  for  that  year 
was  $35,402,203,  of  which  $22,000,000  came  from  the  Com- 
stook  lode.  The  Sutro  Tnnnel  is  3i  miles  in  length,  and 
passes  through  all  tbe  ramifications  of  the  Comstock  lode 
in  Virginia  City  and  Qold  Hill,  draining  tbe  mines  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  3000  feet.  It  had  been  completed  to  the 
distance  of  a  little  more  than  2  miles  in  Dec.,  1875,  and  it 
was  believed  would  be  fiaisbed  before  Jan.,  1873.  The 
other  minerals  of  Nevada  are — lead  and  copper  in  various 
forms,  iron  in  numerous  forms,  as  magnetic,  spathic,  spec- 
■lar,  common  iron  pyrites,  arsenical  and  magnetic  pyrites, 
etc.:  it  is  not  as  yet  mined  to  any  extent;  antimony,  arse- 
nic, possibly  quicksilver,  manganese,  sulphuret  of  sine, 
graphite  or  plumbago,  sulphur,  pure ;  gypsum,  rook  salt, 
nitrate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  soda,  in  immense  qaanti- 
ties,  borax,  lignite  or  brown  coal,  kaolin,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, agates,  amethysts,  epidote,  tourmaline,  chalcedony, 
jasper,  oamelian,  fluor-spar,  selenite,  etc.  There  are  nu- 
merous mineral  springs  and  some  geysers  in  the  State. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — We  have  already  given  in  general 
terms  the  character  of  the  soil.  While  the  State  will  never 
be  largely  agrioultural,  it  possesses  a  sufficiency  of  arable 
lands  to  supply,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  possibly 
without,  the  needs  of  such  a  population  as  it  is  destined  to 
have;  and  its  mountain-slopes  and  some  of  its  valleys  will 
prove  to  be  among  the  best  graiing-Iands  of  the  Pacific 
region.  Its  timber-lands  proper,  those  on  which  grow  the 
lofty  pines  of  the  sierras,  are  of  very  moderate  extent,  not 
exceeding  400,000  aores,  and  much  of  this  is  being  cut  off 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  mining  districts.  A  part  of 
the  lower  portions  of  the  mountain-regions  and  some  of  the 
valleys,  along  which  the  rivers  flow,  are  covered  with  a 
•mailer  growth  of  pinon  or  nut-pine,  cottonwood,  birch,  wil- 
low, dwarf  cedar,  etc.  The  flora  of  the  State,  except  on  the 
sierras,  differs  materially  from  that  of  California.  Of  the 
66  natnral  families  of  plants  catalogued  in  the  State,  many 
are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  genera  and  species. 
Iiupines,  clovers,  vetches,  and  nutritious  grasses  are  the 
most  obaraeteristio  plants  of  the  State. 

Zoology. — The  animals  are  those  of  the  Paeifle  slope: 
tbe  grizsly  bear,  the  Mexican  bear,  cougar,  wild-oat,  lynx, 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  antelope,  deer,  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, and  most  of  the  smaller  game,  including  the  sage-hare, 
■age-grouse,  etc.  eto.,  are  the  most  characteristic  mammals. 
The  birds  and  reptiles  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  California.  The  larger  lakes  are  stocked  with  trout, 
salmon  trout,  etc. ;  but  in  the  shallow  lakes  these  do  not 
rocoeed  well,  owing  to  the  alkaline  character  of  the 
waters. 

Climate. — We  cannot  learn  that  meteorologieal  tables 
have  been  kept  continuously  in  this  State  for  any  year 
since  its  settlement.     From  the  State  mineralogist's  re- 

forts  we  glean  the  following  items  in  regard  to  the  climate : 
t  is  characterised  by  great  extremes.  In  winter  snow  falls 
upon  the.  summits  of  the  mountains,  though  there  is  not 
much  in  the  valleys.  The  air  is  dry,  thewinds  strong,  and 
though  the  sunshine  is  bright  and  pleasant  at  midday,  the 
nights  are  often  intensely  cold.  In  January  the  mercury 
falls  to  from  10°  to  16°  below  tero  in  the  valleys  and  much 
lower  in  the  mountains,  but  this  severe  cold  lasts  but  a  few 
days,  though  it  may  be  repeated.  The  last  of  February 
the  approach  of  spring  is  announced,  though  there  may  be 
piercing  winds  and  'harp  frosts,  chilling  rain,  and  snow  in 
March  or  even  April.  Thunder-storms  of  great  severity 
occur  in  April  ana  Hay  and  into  June.  When  these  have 
passed  away,  the  dry  season  prevails  until  October  through- 
out the  western,  central,  and  northern  parts  of  tbe  State. 
The  air  becomes  heated,  and  whirlwinds  and  spiral  columns 
of  dnst  are  raised  to  great  heights.  The  temperature  rises 
to  100°  or  105°,  but  usually  only  for  a  few  days.  It  falls 
every  night  to  between  70°  and  80°,  and  does  not  average 
in  July  and  August  more  than  90°  at  midday.  In  tbe 
eastern  part  of  the  State  there  are  frequent  thunder-storms 
in  summer  and  till  Sept.  15,  and  the  heat  is  longer  contin- 
ued and  more  oppressive.  There  is  less  intense  cold,  very 
little  snow  or  fWwt  in  winter  in  S.  E.  Nevada,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  and  the  sugar-cane  has  been  attempted  there. 
Tbe  climate  is  remarkably  healthy  and  invigorating. 

Agricnltural  Prodiiett. — In  1874  the  State  surveyor-gen- 
eral made  the  following  report  of  agricultural  industry : 
Lands  enclosed,  106,218  aores;  lands  cultivated,  77,564 
acres;  wheat  grown,  73,600  bushels;  barley,  606,700  bush- 
els; oats,  74,695  bushels;  rye,  1000  bushels;  Indian  oom, 
13,960  bushels ;  buckwheat,  200  bushels ;  peas,  3450  bush- 
els; beans,  590  bushels;  potatoes,  292,108  bushels;  sweet 
potatoes,  24  bushels;  onions,  4210  bushels;  hay,  77,626 
tons;  beets,  314  tons;  turnips,  320  tons;  pumpkins  and 
squashes,  5352  tons ;  butter,  227,240  pounds ;  cheese,  22,200 
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pounds ;  wool,  668,738  pounds ;  honey,  7400  pounds ;  fruit 
trees,  21,788  apple,  5067  peach,  2874  pear,  3364  plum,  1506 
cherry,  276  nectarine,  316  quince,  158  apricot,  97  fig,  a  few 
lemon,  orange,  and  prune  trees,  80  mulberry,  23  almdnd, 
347  English  walnut,  32,526  grapevines,  74,100  strawberry, 
18,524  gooseberry  and  raspberry  plants,  200  gallons  wine 
made,  1425  shade-trees  planted.  The  live-stock  in  the 
State  Jan.,  1875,  was — 22,131  horses;  4732  mules  and 
asses ;  49,895  milch  oows,  28,005  calves,  75,082  beef  cattle, 
5793  oxen— a  total  of  181,891  cattle;  185,480  sheep,  2439 
Cashmere  and  Angora  goats,  and  5290  hogs. 

ManH/acturing  Industry. — In  1874  there  were  14  grist- 
mills in  the  State;  31,050  barrels  of  flour  and  3200  bushels 
of  corn-meal  were  produced;  there  were  27  saw-mills, 
which  in  1873  produced  19,806,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  in 
1874  only  3,480,000  feet;  161  quarti-mills,  of  which  only 
143  were  in  operation,  and  these  crushed  621,442  tons  of 
quarts.  There  were  7  mining  ditches,  the  entire  length 
of  which  was  35  miles,  and  561  irrigating  ditches,  worth 
$66,000,  which  irrigated  101,699  aores  of  land;  100  tons  of 
coal  were  mined,  worth  $1000.  There  were  4  planing-mills, 
1  framing-mill,  7  breweiries,  making  67,854  barrels  of  beer. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  minor  manufactures,  such  as 
blaoksmithing,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  brickmaking, 
etc.,  which  are  not  represented.  The  census  of  1870  states 
the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  as  330;  hands 
employed,  2859,  all  men  but  3  ;  capital,  $5,127,790;  wages, 
$2,498,473;  raw  material,  $10,315,934;  annual  preduot, 
$15,870,539.  Of  this  product  milled  quarts  Inclnded 
$12,119,719;  pig  lead,  $894,600;  iron  castings,  $641,250; 
machinery,  $273,500 ;  lumber,  $447,500 ;  gold  and  silver, 
reduced  and  reflned,  $260,000. 

Mining. — We  have  already  given  the  statistics  of  tha 
yield  of  the  precious  metals.  The  other  mining  products 
are  lead,  smelted  and  separated,  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000 
annually;  copper,  mostly  shipped  in  the  ore  or  partly  re- 
duced ;  borax,  salt  of  excellent  quality,  largely  need  in  the 
mines ;  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphur. 

Jiailroadt. — According  to  tbe  surveyor-general's  report, 
there  were  in  Jan.,  1875, 14  railroads,  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  whose  track  was  in  the  State,  'Their  entire  mileage 
was  603.06  miles,  and  their  value  (probably  only  the  value 
of  their  real  estate,  as  it  was  for  taxation  purposes  alone 
that  it  was  estimated)  was  $3,082,570.  In  bis  message  of 
Jan.,  1875,  Hie  Excellency  Oov.  Bradley  states  tho  real 
value  of  the  Central  Pacific  alone  in  the  State  at 
$14,592,000,  and  urges  that  it  should  pay  taxes  on  that 
amount.  Poor't  Manual  states  the  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  in  Nevada,  Jan.  1, 1875,  at  654.25  miles,  and  the 
cost  of  roads  and  equipment  at  $53,722,719.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  local  roads  are  narrow  gauge — 3  feet. 

Finance: — Tbe  State  debt  Jan.  1,  1875,  was  $660,000. 
The  assets  applicable  to  its  reduction  were  (exclusive  of 
the  school  fund)  $471,835.67,  leaving  a  net  indebtedness 
of  $188,164.33.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  same 
date  was  $517,639.39,  of  which  $488,356.28  was  coin,  and 
there  were  outstanding  ooin  warrants  to  the  amount  of 
$45,284.27,  and  currency  warrants  to  the  amount  of  $1022. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for 
the  year  1874  was  $26,630,279.22,  and  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  was  likdy  to  enhance  ma- 
terially the  valuation  for  1875. 

Gdnmeree. — ^As  an  interior  State,  Nevada  has  no  direct 
foreign  commerce.  Through  the  porta  of  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  she  exports  largely  of  bullion  and  coin,  aa 
well  as  copper  ores,  lead,  and  borax,  and  importa  ma- 
chinery, clothing,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  produce,  eto. 

Sank*. — There  were  in  Jan.,  1875,  one  national  bank, 
which  was  closing  and  had  only  $7864  of  the  circulation 
outatanding;  one  State  bank,  at  Lincoln,  with  $50,000 
capital ;  two  agencies  of  the  Bank  of  California,  and  fif- 
teen privata  banking-houses.  Since  that  time  a  branch  of 
the  Gold  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
established  there.  There  are  no  savings  banks  or  life  or 
fire  insurance  companies. 

Education. — The  State  school  fund  Jan.  1, 1875,  amount- 
ed to  $250,000.  Tbe  amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
in  1874  was  $164,812.43.  The  total  number  of  persons  be- 
tween 6  and  21  years  of  age  was  6656.  Total  number  of 
children  enrolled,  4811 ;  average  attendance,  2884.  Num- 
ber of  school  districta,  71 ;  of  school-houses,  59 ;  rented 
26.  Hale  teachers,  35 ;  female  teachers,  80;  whole  number 
of  teachers,  115.  Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers, 
$100.56,  or  about  $108  for  male  teachers  and  $95  for  fe- 
males. There  were  21  primary  schools,  4  intermediate, 
69  unclassified,  12  grammar,  and  2  high  schools.  The 
length  of  schools  averaged  7  months  and  11  days. 

Higher  Education. — A  State  University  has  been  located 
at  Elko,  and  the  inhabitanta  of  that  tewn  presented  it  with 
20  acres  of  land  eligibly  situated,  and  a  good  and  com- 
modious building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000.    The 
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univeraity  la  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  nniTerrity 
lands — 72  seotiosB ;  and  when  it  shall  have  established  a 
miDing  and  a^ioultnral  school,  to  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  agricultural  college  grant  of  80,000  acres. 
The  preparatory  department  of  the  nnirereity  was  opened 


in  Oct.,  1874,  with  12  popils.  There  is  no  other  college  or 
collegiate  institution  in  Nevada.  Three  deaf-and-dumb 
pupils  are  supported  by  the  State  at  the  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia, Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

The  fallowing  are  the  statistics  of  the  population: 
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872 

MO 
6,»S0 

8,149 
24,762 

6,699 
26,920 

8,301 
18,662 
16,982 

619.67 
17.11 

CkaritahU  Inttitutiotu. — The  State  has  a  State  Orphans' 
Home  at  Carson,  in  which  there  were,  Jan.  1,  1875,  40  chil- 
dren, 31  half  orphans,  and  9  whole  orphans,  with  suitable 
teachers  and  a  good  farm.  The  institution  seems  to  be 
well  conducted ;  expenses,  about  $12,000  per  annum  aside 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm.  The  indigent  insane  of  the 
State  are  now  maintained  by  contract  at  a  private  asylum 
in  Woodbridge,  Cal.,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  1875,  there 
were  61  patients ;  but  the  State  oommissionera  report  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  a  State  hospital. 

Penal  IiutilutioHt. — The  present  State  prison  at  Carson 
is  well  managed,  but  its  capacity  is  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  State,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  has  been 
oommenoed  at  Reno.  On  the  completion  of  this,  about 
Jan.,  1877,  it  is  proposed  to  refit  the  prison  at  Carson  for 
a  State  insane  hospital.     The  number  of  convicts  in  the 

§  risen  Jan.  1, 1875,  was  133;  59  had  been  received  and  39 
ischarged  and  pudoned  during  the  year.     The  current 
expenses  of  the  prison  were  about  $30,000  per  year. 

Nctotpaper: — In  1870  there  were  12  newspapers  in  Ne- 
vada, having  on  aggregate  circulation  of  11,300  and  a  total 
annual  issne  of  2,572,000  copies.  Of  these  5  were  daily, 
with  7500  circulation,  2  semi-weekly,  with  950  circulation, 
and  5  weekly,  with  2850  circulation.  In  1875  the  number 
was  22 — 12  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  and  9  weekly. 

Religiotu  DtnominatioM, 
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(7oiu(ttH(>on,  Courtf,  Repre$entaiive»  in  Congren,  »te. — 
The  constitution  provides  that  every  male  citiien  of  the 
U.  S.  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards,  who  has  actually 
resided  in  the  State  six  months,  and  in  the  district  or 
county  thirty  days  next  preceding  an  election,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote,  with  the  usual  exceptions  of  idiots,  insane 
persons,  and  felons  who  have  not  had  their  civil  rights 
restored.  The  senate  consists  of  18  members,  elected  for 
four  years  ;  the  assembly  of  36  members,  elected  for  two 
years.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial ;  the 
elections  are  held  in  the  even  years,  and  the  sessions  of 
the  legislature  in  the  odd  years.  The  executive  officer  is 
the  governor,  who,  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  seccetary 
of  state,  treasurer,  comptroller,  surveyor-general,  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  publio  instruction,  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  four  years.  A  State  mineralogist  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.  The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  district  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.     The  su- 


preme court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate 
justices,  elected  by  the  people  for  six  yean.  The  court 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  equity,  and  in 
civil  oases  involving  real  estate  and  mining  claims,  and 
in  all  criminal  cases  where  the  charge  amounts  to  a  felony. 
There  are  nine  judicial  districts,  each  presided  ovor  by  a 
single  judge.  The  district  judges  are  elected  for  four  years. 
The  State  is  entitled  to  one  representative  in  Congress. 
Cb»n(ie«. — Of  these  14  are  organised  and  1  tmorganixed. 
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PrimeiptU  Tovnu. — Carson  City,  the  capital,  bad  in  1870 
a  population  of  3042 ;  Virginia  City,  the  largest  city  in  the 
State,  hod  7048 ;  the  other  principiU  towns  were :  Oold  Hill 
and  Hamilton,  each  having  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants; 
Treasure  City,  with  about  2000;  and  Elko,  Piocbe  City,  and 
Keno,  between  1000  and  2000.  Austin,  Dayton,  Winnemue- 
ca,  and  Sfaermantown  are  all  thriving  and  growing  towns. 

Hiitory. — Nevada  is  a  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
U.  8.  by  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Gnadaloopc  Hidalgo  Feb. 
2,  1848.  It  was  at  first  a  part  of  California  territory,  and 
was  subsequently  attached  to  Utah ;  it  was  constituted  a 
territory  in  Mar.,  1861,  with  somewhat  smaller  boundaries 
than  at  present,  its  eastern  line  being  115°  W.  Ion.  and  its 
south-eastern  not  taking  in,  as  now,  a  portion  of  the  Col- 
orado valley.  In  1862  it  was  granted  this  tract,  and  also 
one  degree  of  longitude  farther  K.,  making  its  boundary  on 
the  £.  the  114th  meridian  W.  from  Greenwich.  Its  admis- 
sion as  a  State  was  discussed  in  1S63,  and  a  convention 
called  to  form  a  constitution,  but  the  constitution  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  the  population  was  insufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  government.  In  1864  an 
enabling  act  was  passed,  under  which  a  constitutional  con- 
vention was  called,  met  July  4,  1864,  and  agreed  upon  a 
oonstitution  under  which  the  State  is  still  governed.  The 
constitution  was  ratified  and  Nevada  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  Oct.  31,  1864.  Additions  were  made  to 
its  territory  by  congressional  enactment  in  1866.  Though 
its  population  was  small,  it  furnished  a  brave  body  of  sol- 
diers to  the  Union  army,  and  sent  to  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion fair  its  donation  of  $51,000  in  silver  bricks.  Its  im- 
mense mineral  wealth  foreshadows  for  it  a  brilliant  future. 

Oovemort  of  Territory  and  State, 
TerrHory.  \  Slate. 

James  W.  Nye _1861-«4  Henry  O.  Blaisdell 1864-71 

Louis  B.  Bradley 1871- 


BUetoral  and  Popular  Vote /or  Preeid»»l  and  Viee-PreeidenU 
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3 
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George  B.  McClellan  P... 
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Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,V  .-P. 
Horace  Greelev  P. 
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6,236 

Chariea  O'Conor  P. —  | 

No  re- 
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Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P / 

Ulysses  8.  Grant  P. 1 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P J 

Benj.  Grati  Brown  V.-P.. 

For  valuable  statistical  and  other  information  relative 

*To  these  are  to  be  added  16,220  Indians  sustaining  tribal  re- 
lations, Included  In  column  of  Indians  1870. 


to  Nevada  we  are  under  obligation  to  His  Exoelleney  Ho^^ 
Louis  K.  Bradley,  governor  of  Nevada.   L.  P.  Brock  ett. 


t  Includes  3182  Chinese. 


t  Includes  3919  Chinese. 
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Ifera'da,  ooooty  of  S.  W.  Arkuisu.  Area,  S25  sqaare 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Little  Missouri  River.  It 
is  unereo,  veil  wooded,  and  genorallj  fertile  and  adapted 
to  eotton  and  oom  oultnre.  Cap.  Honnt  Moriab.  This 
eounty  has  been  formed  since  the  census  of  1870. 

NeTads«  ooanty  of  California,  extending  S.  W.  from 
the  Nevada  State  line  to  the  middle  fork  of  Yuba  River. 
Area,  1100  square  miles.  It  is  very  mountainous,  but  has 
fertile  valleys.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R. 
Gold-mining  is  a  leading  pursuit.  Lumber  and  malt 
liquors  are  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture.  Cap, 
Nevada  City.    Pop.  19,134. 

Kevada,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  oo.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.     Pop.  877. 

Nevada,  tp.  of  Palo  Alto  oo.,  la.    Pop.  142. 

Nevada,  post-v.  and  tp.,  eap.  of  Story  oo.,  la.,  on  the 
Ohieago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  2  churches,  2  banks, 
a  soap-faotory,  a  steam  flonring-mill  and  elevator,  3  hotels, 
1  newspaper,  and  stores.  The  State  Agricultural  College 
is  located  9  miles  W.  Principal  business,  stock  and  oom 
raising.     Pop.  of  v.  982;  of  tp.  1611. 

W.  Q.  GIalldp,  £d.  "  Rbprbbsktatitk." 

Nevada,  post-v.  of  Dicksville  tp.,  Mercer  eo.,  Ey.,  6 
miles  from  Harrodsburg.     Pop.  14. 

Nevada,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hower  co.,  Minn.,  0  miles 
8.  W.  of  Adams,  on  the  Cnicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
R.  R.     Pop.  «37. 

Nevada,  post-v.,  can.  of  Tamon  oo.,  Mo.,  on  the  6e- 
dalia  division  of  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  90 
miles  S.  W.  of  Sedalia,  has  manufactories  and  business- 
houses,  and  4  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  about  1000, 

Nevada,  post-v.  of  Wyandot  oo.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg 

Fort  Wayne  and  Chioago  R.  R,,  has  good  anion  sohools,  3 

churches,  a  deposit  bank,  1  newspaper,  1  hotel,  and  stores. 

Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising.     Pop.  8S8. 

A.  B.  KiBTLAHD,  Ed.  "  Nevada  Enterprise." 

Nevada  City,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Nevada  eo.,  CaL,  16 
miles  from  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  branch  troak,  has  good  school  advantages,  a 
court-house,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  hotels,  several  dry-goods 
stores,  9  quarts-mills  in  oonstant  operation,  and  stores  and 
shops.  More  gold  is  now  taken  from  the  rook  than  ever 
before.  All  of  the  secret  orders  are  represented.  The 
climate  is  unsurpassed.     Pop.  3980. 

Bnowir  k  Watson,  Eds.  "  Nevada  Trakscrift." 

Nevers',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ni^vre,  stands  on  the  Loire,  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
stone  bridge  of  twenty  arohes.  The  town  is  old  and  ill 
built,  with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  but  it  has  beautiful 
promenades,  extensive  manufactures  of  iron  goods,  copper 
ware,  ehemioals,  porcelain,  oloth,  and  linens,  and  large 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  cannon-foandries.  It  contains 
several  good  educational  institutions — a  college,  a  female 
seminary,  and  a  polytechnic  school.     Pop.  22,270. 

Nev'eTsink,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sullivan  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Neversink  River,  10  miles  from  Monticello  on  the  Erie 
B.  R.,  has  7  ohurcbes,  and  carries  on  lumbering,  tanning, 
and  dairying.     Pop.  2458. 

Nevianxk',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Perm,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  rich  mining  district,  producing  gold,  cop- 
per, platinum,  and  iron  of  superior  quality.     Pop.  20,000. 

Nev'ille,  poet-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Clermont  eo.,  0., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  33  miles  S.  E.  of  Cincinnati.     Pop.  422. 

Neville,  tp.  of  Allegheny  eo..  Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.     Pop.  289. 

Nev'in  (John  Williamson),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  In  Ship- 
pensburg,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  20, 1803 ;  graduated  at 
Union  College  1821 ;  studied  thoology  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, where  he  remained  as  tutor,  and  wrote  his  Biblical 
Autiquitief  (2  voU.,  1828).  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Diblioal  literature  in  the  Presbyterian  Tbeologioal 
Seminary  at  Allegheny  City  (1829-39),  where  he  edited  a 
weekly  literary  journal  entitled  The  Friend  (1833-34) ;  be- 
came president  of  the  Meroeraburg  Theological  Seminary 
1840,  and  was  president  also  of  Marshall  College  1841-53. 
He  published  in  1843  The  A<ixio\u  Bench,  which  occasioned 
mucn  controversy  on  the  subject  of  revivals ;  and  in  1844 
a  translation  of  Dr.  SchafT's  inaugural  address,  The  Prin- 
ciple of  Protcttautiem,  which  gave  rise  to  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Mercersburg  theology,"  of  which  Dr.  Nevin  con- 
tinues to  be  the  chief  exponent.  Also  The  Mgttieal  Pretence 
(1846),  which  increased,  in  its  doctrinal  aspect,  the  contro- 
versy alluded  to  ;  The  ffietorv  and  Oenina  of  the  Heidelberg 
Cateehiem  (1847),  and  Antickriet,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and 
Schitm  (1848).  Dr.  Nevin  edited  the  Mereertbxirg  Seviea 
(qnarterly,  1849-53);  resigned  the  direction  of  the  Tbeo- 


logioal Seminary  1851,  and  the  presideney  of  Marshall 
College  on  its  removal  to  Lancaster  and  consolidation  with 
Franklin  College  in  1853.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  a  position 
wfaioh  he  still  holds. 

Nev'ins,  tp.  of  Vigo  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  R.  R.     Pop.  1299. 

Nev'is,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  the  West  Indies, 
belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  comprises  an  area  of  45 
square  miles,  with  11,735  inhabitants.  Sugar,  molasses, 
and  rum  are  the  chief  products ;  Charlcstown  is  the  prin- 
cipal town. 

New  (John  C),  b.  in  Vernon,  Jennings  co.,  Ind.,  July 
6, 1831 ;  graduated  at  Bethany  College,  Va.,  in  1853 ;  began 
the  study  of  law  in  lodianapolis,  but  was  never  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  served  as  State  senator  and  as  adjutant- 
general  of  Indiana,  and  subsequently  became  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis.  In  the  spring 
of  1875  he  was  appointed  by  Pros.  Orant  C.  S.  treasurer. 

J.  B.  Bishop. 

New  AlObany,  city,  tp.,  port  of  delivery,  and  eap.  of 
Floyd  CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Onio  River,  3  miles  below  Louis- 
ville, on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  JeSersonvillc  Madison  and  Indianap- 
olis R.  R.,  is  finely  situated,  has  costly  and  splendid  pub- 
lic buildings,  including  a  court-house,  city  hall,  opera- 
house.  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  halls,  has  a  fine  railroad 
d6p6t,  3  large  hotels,  10  public-school  buildings,  3  news- 
papers, 30  churches,  several  banks,  a  female  college,  an 
excellent  fire  department,  a  street  railroad,  gasworks,  mar- 
ket-houses, a  large  river  commerce,  and  142  manufacturing 
establishments  supplied  with  unrivalled  water-power  from 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  2  miles  distanL  Pop.  of  elty,  15,396 ; 
of  tp.  exclusive  of  city,  2297. 

New  Albany,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  1003. 

New  Albany,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Union  co..  Miss.,  192 
miles  N.  E.  of  Jackson,  has  an  academy,  2  churches,  1 
Bible  depository.  Masonic  lodge,  chapter,  and  council,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  a  court-house  ana  jail ;  incorporated 
in  1860.     Pop.  about  482. 

Joel  A.  Hbarnc,  Ed.  "New  Albany  Union." 

New  Albany,  post-v.  of  Oreen  tp.,  Mahoning  eo.,  C, 
3  miles  from  Salem.    Pop.  100. 

New  Al'bion,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cattaraugus  oo.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  several  mills,  a  bank,  a 
tannery,  and  stores.     Pop.  1487. 

New  Alexan'dria,  post-v.  of  Cross  Creek  tp.,  Jeffer- 
son CO.,  0.,  8  miles  from  Stonbonville.     Pop.  167. 

New  Alexandria,  post-h.  of  Deny  tp.,  Westmore- 
land 00.,  Pa.,  on  the  Loyalhanna  Creek,  8  miles  N.  of  La- 
trobe,  has  an  active  trade.     Pop.  305. 

New'ark,  town  of  England,  in  the  eonnty  of  Notting- 
ham, on  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Trent,  carries  on  a  very 
large  trade  in  malt,  flour,  com,  wool,  and  cattle.  Pop. 
12,218. 

Newark,  post-v.  of  White  Clay  Creek  hundred,  Del., 
on  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  is 
the  seat  of  Delaware  College  and  Delaware  Agricultural 
College,  and  has  an  academy,  3  churches,  and  a  bank. 
Pop.  915. 

Newark,  post-v.  of  Big  Qrove  tp.,  Kendall  eo..  III.,  2 
miles  from  Millington,  on  the  Fox  River  branch  of  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  contains  an  edu- 
cational institute. 

Newark,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Md.,  on  the 
Worcester  line  of  Wicomico  and  Pocomoke  R.  R.    Pop.  941. 

Newark,  post-tp.  of  Oratiot  co.,  Mich.,  adjoining 
Ithaca,  the  oounty-seat.    Pop.  1006. 

Newark,  post-v.  of  Knox  co..  Mo.,  on  theSonth  Fabius 
River,  17  miles  from  Edina,  has  a  church  and  stores. 
Pop.  354. 

Newark,  oity  and  port  of  entry,  eap.  of  Essex  eo., 
N.  J.,  on  the  Passaio  River,  9  miles  from  New  York  City, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  four  difi*erent  railroads.  The 
city  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  (taken  from  the 
Passaio  River  above  tide- water),  an  academy,  high  school, 
and  26  publio  schools,  104  churches,  9  horse  railways,  11 
banks  of  deposit,  5  savings  banks,  3  trust  companies, 
15  fire  insurance  companies  (representing  a  capital  of 
$5,681,426),  4  life  insurance  companies  (representing 
$30,141,486),  a  paid  fire  department,  and  an  electric  fire- 
alarm  telegraph.  Its  municipal  government  consists  of  a 
mayor,  common  council  (one-half  of  which  are  elected 
annually),  an  educational  board,  water  and  tax  commis- 
sioners, and  an  excise  board.  There  are  a  number  of 
handsome  and  costly  public  buildings.  Its  manufactures 
represent  an  extensive  industry,  embracing  hats,  earriages. 
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jewelry,  leether,  saddlery,  hameM,  brus  and  iron  castings, 
thread,  springs,  and  axles.  The  Newark  Industrial  In- 
stitute is  an  organisation  of  meohanius  and  manufaoturers 
(ohartered  in  1873),  whioh  has  for  its  objeotthe  enoourage- 
ment  and  advancement  of  manufactures  and  the  meohani- 
oal  arts.  Newark  also  has  a  board  of  trade.  Its  shipping 
interests  are  quite  extensive ;  it  has  a  line  of  docks  over 
a  mile  in  length.  The  streets  are  paved  with  Telford 
granite  and  round  stones,  and  the  drives,  especially  to 
Lewellyn  Park,  4  miles  distant,  are  interesting.  The  an- 
nual report  for  1873  shows  nearly  10  miles  of  streets  opened, 
16i  miles  improved,  and  over  6  miles  of  sewers  laid.  Ex- 
pense of  the  city  government  for  1873,  $1,037,000 ;  rate  of 
taxation,  2  per  cent. ;  tax  valuation,  about  two-thirds  the 
real  value.     Pop.  105,069. 

0.  Woodruff,  Associate  Kd.  "  DIilt  Advertiser." 

Newark,  po«t-v.  of  Wayne  oo.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
and  the  Sodas  Point  and  Southern  K.  Ka.,  has  a  Qerman 
college,  an  academy  and  union  school,  10  churches,  2 
banks,  2  newspapers,  2  furnaces,  a  glove-factory,  1  canned- 
fruit  factory,  several  tanneries,  malt-houses,  flouring  and 
planing  mills,  and  stores  and  shops.     Pop.  2248. 

J.  WiLSOK,  Ed.  "  Newark  ConRiER." 

Newaik,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Licking  oo.,  0.,  on  the 
Licking  Biver,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R.  Rs.,  33  miles  N.  E.  of  Columbus,  is  well  situated  and 
well  built  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  near 
extensive  coal-fields,  has  a  graded  school  system,  2  banks, 
several  churches,  2  newspapers,  important  manufactures, 
and  a  flourishing  trade,  chiefly  in  coal,  grain,  and  live- 
stock.    Pop.  6698;  of  tp.  7617. 

Newark,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caledonia  so.,  Tt.,  4  miles 
from  West  Bnrke  on  the  Passumpsio  A.  B.,  has  a  ohuroh 
and  lumber  business.     Pop.  593. 

Newark,  post-v.  of  Wirt  co.,  West  Va.,  on  the  Little 
Kanawha  River,  and  8  miles  from  Kanawha  Station  on  the 
Parkersburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  K.  R, 
Pop.  680. 

Newark,  ^.  of  Rook  co..  Wis.    Pop.  1074. 

Newark  Valley,  a  ▼.  of  White  Pine  oo.,'Ner.  Pop.  75. 

Newark  Valley,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tioga  oo.,  N.  T., 
en  the  Owego  Creek  and  the  Southern  Central  R.  R.  The 
township  also  contains  the  villages  of  Ketchumville  ( P.  0.) 
and  West  Newark  (P.  0.),  and  has  4  ohnrohes,  aereral 
mills,  and  a  tannery.     Pop.  2321. 

New  Ash'ford,  post-tp.  of  Berkshirv  oo.,  Mass.,  1 
miles  from  Sooth  Adams,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R., 
baa  1  ehuroh,  2  publio  schools,  marble  and  limestone  quar- 
ries, a  remarkable  oave  130  feet  in  extent,  and  fanning, 
Inmbering,  and  charcoal-burning  are  carried  on.   Pop.  208. 

New  Ath'ens,  post-v.  of  St.  Clair  oo..  111.,  28  miles 
8.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  Short  Line 
B.  R.,  has  good  schools,  2  churches,  2  large  flour-mills,  1 
newspaper,  3  hotels,  2  extensive  wagon-factorios,  and  stores 
and  repair-shops.  Extensive  deposits  of  coal  underlie  this 
section.  T.  D.  Shoupb,  Ed.  "  Era." 

New  Athens,  post-r.  of  Athens  tp.,  Harrison  oo.,  0., 
8  miles  from  Cadis,  seat  of  Franklin  College.     Pop.  354. 

New  An'bam,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sibley  oo.,  Minn.,  21 
miles  N.  W.  of  Le  Sueur.     Pop.  300. 

Neway'go,  county  in  the  W.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  Area,  864  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level, 
fertile,  and  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit  culture,  is  heavily 
timbered ;  the  lumber  business  is  the  chief  industry.  Tt  is 
traversed  by  Muskegon  River  and  the  Big  Rapids  branch 
of  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  Cap. 
Newaygo.    Pop.  7294. 

Newaygo,  post-v.,  osq>.  of  Newaygo  oo.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  Newaygo  and  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  has  ex- 
cellent schools,  2  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  saw  and  shingle 
mills,  a  sasb-factory,  and  flouring-mill;  it  has  the  best 
water-power  in  the  State.     Pop.  about  1300. 

E.  0.  Shaw,  Ed.  "  Rbpublicak." 

New  Bal'timore,  post-v.  of  Maoomb  oo.,  Mich.,  5 
miles  from  the  station  (Nrw  HArtN  P.  0.)  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  R.  R. 

New  Baltimore,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oreene  oo.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Hudson  River,  15  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Hedway  (P.  0.),  and  has  considerable  busi- 
ness.    Pop.  2617. 

New  Baltimore,  a  v.  of  Crosby  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0., 
on  Great  Miami  River,  10  miles  from  Hamilton.     Pop.  96. 

New  Barba'does,  tp.  of  Bergen  oo.,  N.  J.,  ac^oining 
Haokensack.     Pop.  4929. 


New  Bed'ford,  eity,  one  of  the  eapitals  of  Bristol 
00.,  Mass.,  55  miles  8.  of  Boston,  in  iat.  41°  38'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  55'  W.,  and  on  the  Aoushnet  River.  It  was  for. 
merly  the  chief  seat  of  the  American  whale  fishery ;  haa 
24  public  schools,  a  Friends'  academy,  27  religions  so- 
oienes,  a  domestic  missionary  society,  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, an  orphan  asylum,  a  free  public  library  of  30,000 
vols.,  a  paid  fire  department  with  steam  fire-engines,  an 
electric  flre-alartn  telegri^h,  and  I  street  railway.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  and  gas,  and  has  railroad  con- 
nection with  Boston  by  two  routes,  and  a  line  of  propellers 
to  New  York.  Its  industries  inclnde  a  ootton-mill,  print 
cloth- works,  an  iron-foundry,  copper-sheathing  works,  gas, 
cordage,  twist  drills,  Prussian  blue,  parafSne  candles,  4  oil 
and  candle  works,  6  shoe-factories,  2  manufacturing  pho- 
tographic establishments,  glass-works,  1  tannery,  8  flour- 
mills,  3  paint-works,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  moohani- 
cal  shops.  There  are  4  national  and  2  saving  banks,  1 
fire  ana  1  marine  insnranee  company,  2  daily  and  3  weekly 
newspapers.     Pop.  21,320. 

Hekrt  Willkt,  Ed.  "  Daily  Everixo  Staitdard." 

New  Ber'lin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sangamon  eo..  111.,  on 
the  Toledo  Wabash  and  WeBt«m  R.  R.  It  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  954. 

New  Berlin,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Chenango  eo.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Unadilla  River  and  the  New  Berlin  braneh  of  the 
New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.,  20  miles  from  Sid- 
ney Plains,  has  1  weekly  newspaper  and  the  usoal  number 
of  business-houses.     Pop.  2460. 

New  Berlin,  post-b.  of  Union  tp.,  Union  oo..  Pa.,  on 
Penn's  Creek,  12  miles  from  Northumberland,  has  several 
churches  and  stores.     Fop,  046. 

New  Berlin,  p»st-ta>.  of  Wankesha  eo..  Wis.,  7  miles 
from  Waukesha.     Pop.  1809. 

New'bem,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Hale  eo.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Selma  Marion  and  Memphis  R.  R.     Pop.  2400. 

Newbern,  post-r.  of  Dallas  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.,  10 
miles  from  Chariton.     Pop.  190. 

Newbern,  post-tp.  of  Dickinson  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  583. 

Newbern,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Pulaski  oo.,  Va.,  on  the  At- 
lantic Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  B.,  in  the  "  blue-grass  "  dis- 
trict of  S.  W.  Virginia,  has  a  oourt-bonse,  2  churches,  3 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores  and  shops.     Pop.  1919. 
C.  A.  Heirmans,  Bd.  "  Viroihia  Peoplb." 

Newbeme,  city  and  tp.,  eap.  of  Craven  oo.,  N.  C, 
90  miles  from  Hatteras  Inlet,  on  the  Atlantic  and  North 
Carolina  R.  R.,  was  settled  by  the  Swiss  in  1710,  and  con- 
tains a  free  academy,  1 5  churches,  2  tobaoco-faotories,  sev- 
eral lam'ber-mills  and  turpentine  distilleries,  1  monthly, 
2  daily,  and  A  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  a  port  of  entry, 
the  custom-house  for  Pamlico  district  being  located  here. 
A  large  traffic  in  early  vegetables  far  the  Northern  markets 
is  carried  on.  Pop.  of  city,  5849;  of  tp.  exolusive  of  city, 
1606.  E.  HuBBs,  Eo.  "  Newbirnb  Dailt  Times." 

Newnberry,  eonnty  of  Central  South  Carolina.  Area, 
616  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  partly  by  the  Broad 
River  and  S.  by  the  Saluda.  It  is  uneven  and  productive ; 
cotton  and  corn  are  leading  produets.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Greenville  and  Columbia  R.  B.  Ci^.  Newberry  Court- 
house.    Pop.  20,775. 

Newberry,  tp.  of  Miami  oo.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cin- 
oinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.     Pop.  3565. 

Newberry,  post-r.  of  Old  Lycoming  tp.,  Lycoming  eo.. 
Pa.,  and  near  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Canal. 

Newberry  (P.  0.  Newbebrytowk),  tp.  of  York  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  the  Susquenanna  Rivar, 
and  Conewago  Creek.     Pop.  2412. 

Newberry,  post-r.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Newberry  co.,  8.  C, 
47  miles  N.  W.  of  Colombia,  has  2  academies,  6  churches, 
a  national  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  steam -mills,  2  tan- 
neries, hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  of  r.  1891 ;  of  tp.  2792. 
Thos.  F.  Gbeheker,  BId.  "Newberrt  Herald." 

Newberry  (Johk  Stroito),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Dec.  22, 
1822,  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Puri- 
tan family.  He  graduated  from  Western  Reserve  College 
in  1846.  and  from  Cleveland  Medical  College  in  1848.  The 
years  1849  and  1850  were  spent  in  travel  and  study  in  Ba- 
ropc.  In  1S51  he  establisned  himself  as  a  physician  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  Find- 
ing that  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  profession  left  no  time 
for  the  scientific  studies  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  from 
boyhood,  in  1855  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  acting 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  accompanied  as  surgeon 
and  geologist  the  expedition  under  Lieut.  R.  S.Williamson, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  the  exploration  of  the  territory  lying  between 
San  Francisco  ana  the  Columbia  River.  In  1857-58  he 
was  attached,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  expedition  under 
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Limit.  J.  C.  Itci,  IT.  8.  A.,  wMoh  made  the  flnt  exploration 
of  the  Colorado  River,  the  most  interesting  and  important 
of  the  inrreya  of  oar  Western  territory.  In  1859,  Dr.  New- 
berry Booompsknied  Capt  J.  N.  Maoomh,  V.  S.  Engineer!, 
in  the  exploration  of  the  oonntry  bordering  the  upper  Colo- 
rado and  San  Juan  rirera — a  region  found  to  be  of  peculiar 
interest  from  its  remarkable  topographioal  features,  its  geo- 
logioal  structure,  and  the  extensive  ruins  scattered  over  it 

The  publications  of  Prof.  Nevberry  have  been  numerous 
and  valuable.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  departments  of 
geology  and  paleeontology,  but  also  include  pikers  on  bot- 
any and  loology.  The  most  important  are — a  report  On 
Ike  Q«tlogf,  Botany,  and  Zoology  of  Northtrn  California 
and  Oregon  (ito,  pp.  300,  pi.  48),  the  Geology  of  the  Col- 
orado expedition  (4to,  pp.  148,  1860),  Geology  of  the  San 
Jnan  Expedition  (4to,  pp.  200,  187i),  The  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Comminion  in  tk*  Valley  of  the  JUienttippi  (8to,  pp.  536, 
1871),  Reporte  of  the  Oeolngical  Survey  of  Ohio,  Our  Later 
extinct  Flonu  (1869),  Catalogue  of  the  PlanU  of  Ohio 
(1860),  Foetil  Planle  collected  on  the  If.  W.  Boundary  Oom- 
mieeion  (1863),  The  Rock  Oile  of  Ohio  (1858),  Foetil  fHanU 
from  Chineee  Coal-bearing  Roeke  (1865),  Circlet  of  Depo- 
tition  in  American  Sedimentary  Socke  (1873),  Iron  R»- 
eoureee  of  the  U.  S.  (1874),  Surface  Qeology  of  Ohio  (1874), 
Tie  Structure  and  Relatione  of  OinielUhve  (1875),  ete.  Dr. 
Newberry  has  been  honored  Tith  membership  in  most  of 
the  learned  sooietiee  of  this  country  and  in  many  of  Eu- 
rope ;  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  has  held  the  office  of  president  of 
tile  American  Association,  and  is  now  president  of  the  New 
Tork  Academy  of  Sciences. 

T(ewBeth1ehem,post-b.  of  Porter  tp..  Clarion  CO.,  Pa., 
on  Allegheny  VaU.  R.  B.  and  Red  Bank  Creek.    Pop.  348. 

New  Bloom'field,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  oo.,  Pa.,  has 
4  churches,  4  newspapers,  1  foundry,  1  carriage  manufac- 
tory, and  stores.     Principal  employment,  agriculture. 

F.  MOBTIMEB,  Ed.  "J}l.0OltFIELS  TlMBS." 

New  Bos'toUi  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Heroer  co..  111.,  on 
the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  B.  R.,  and  on  Sturgeon 
Bay  and  the  Mississippi  River,  has  an  active  business  and 
is  the  shipping-point  kr  produce  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try.    Pop.  of  v.  779;  of  tp.  1758. 

New  Boston,  post-tp.  of  Hillsborough  oo.,  N.  H.,  6 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Gofistown.  The  village  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  deep  valley,  and  haa  2  churches,  2  chapels, 
and  a  town-house.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  lumber, 
paper,  furniture,  organ  and  piano  frames,  cotton  batting, 
etc     Pop.  1241.  6.  H.  Keklsr. 

New  Boston,  a  v.  (Dallas  P.  0.)  of  Paint  tp..  High- 
land CO.,  0.,  5  miles  from  Hillsborough.     Pop.  111. 

New  Brad'ford,  a  v.  of  Monon  tp..  White  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Louisrille  New  Albany  and  CUcago  R.  B.  Pop.  196. 

New  Brain'tree,  post-tj>.  of  Worcester  eo.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Ware  River,  6  miles  from  West  Brookfield,  has  a  church, 
a  fine  public  hall,  and  a  hotel,  farming  is  tiie  general  oc- 
cupation.    Pop.  640. 

New  Braan'fela,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Comal  eo.,  Tex.,  on 
the  Comal  River,  has  an  academy,  3  churches,  a  banking- 
house,  several  commiasicn-houses,  1  wool  manufactory. 
Sour-mills,  carriage-shops,  1  newspaper,  good  hotels,  and 
stores.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  about  3000,  mostly  German. 

A.  EiBAND,  Sd.  "  New  BBArxrxLs  Zbitvso." 

New  Bre'men,  post-tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the 
Black  River,  5  miles  from  Lowville,  contains  Dayansville, 
and  has  4  churches,  3  cheese-factories,  a  tannery,  a  mill, 
and  stores.     Pop.  1908. 

New  Bremen,  post-v.  of  German  tp.,  Auglaltc  oo., 
O.,  en  the  Miami  Canal,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Wapakoneta. 
Pop.  528. 

New  Brigh'ton,  post-v.  of  Castleton  tp.,  Richmond 
CO.,  N.  T.,  on  Staten  Island,  also  containing  West  New- 
Brighton  P.  0.  It  has  9  churches,  a  paper-hanging  fac- 
tory, a  fancy  dyeing  establishment,  a  silk-printing  factory, 
and  a  dyeing  and  printing  establishment,  probably  the 
largest  in  the  U.  S.  Here  are  the  "Bailor's  Snug  Har- 
bor" for  aged  mariners  and  an  institution  for  destitute 
children  of  seamen.  There  are  many  line  residences  of 
New  York  business-men  in  the  village.     Pop.  7495. 

New  Brighton,  post-b.  of  Beaver  eo..  Pa.,  on  Beaver 
River,  29  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  has  one  of  the  best  water- 
powers  in  the  IT.  S.,  a  public  library,  8  churches,  1  news- 

ner,  1  extensive  chain  manufactory,  1  woollen  and  1  twine 
ory,  a  lead-keg  fhctory,  a  pottery,  3  machine-shops  and 
foundries,  3  flouring  and  1  planing  mill,  a  moulding  fac- 
tory, an  extensive  greenhouse,  and  stores.    Pop.  4037. 
F.  S.  Reader,  Ed.  "Beaver  Yallbt  Nnws." 


New  Brit'nin,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
lying  E.  of  New  Guinea,  between  lat.  4°  and  6°  SO'  S.,  and 
between  Ion.  148°  and  152°  30'  E.  The  group  consists  of 
several  small  islands  and  one  large  one,  named  New  Brit- 
ain, and  comprising  an  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles* 
They  are  all  mountainous  and  contain  active  volcanoes,  but 
fertile,  covered  with  forests,  and  producing  palms,  sugar- 
cane, and  bread-fruit  trees.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  Poly- 
nesian tribe  of  very  dark  complexion,  but  in  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  state  of  civilization  than  the  Polynesian 
tribes  generally.  The  islands  were  first  visited  by  Dampier 
in  1616. 

New  Britain,  city  and  tp.,  Hartford  cc,  Conn.,  9  miles 
S.  W.  of  Hartford,  on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fish- 
klll  R.  R.,  has  a  public  library  of  4000  vols.,  a  park  con- 
taining 74  acres,  the  State  Normal  School,  gas  and  water 
works,  manufactories  of  iron,  brass,  and  compressed  bronse 
castings,  builders'  hardware,  cutlery,  hosiery,  joiners'  tools, 
white  lead,  etc.,  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  national  and  I  sav- 
ings bank,  3  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  9480. 

S.  C.  DnxBAK,  Ed.  "New  Britaik  Record." 

New  Britain,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  R.  B.    Pop.  1707. 

New  Brans'wick  [named  in  honor  of  the  hoase  of 
Brunswick,  the  present  royal  family  of  Great  Britain],  a 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  British  North  Amer- 
ica, bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Quebec  and  the 
Bay  of  Chalenrs,  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Northnmberland  Strait,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  S, 
by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  State  of  Maine. 
It  lies  between  44°  SO'  and  48°  5'  N.  lat.  and  63°  47'  and 
69°  5'  W.  Ion. ;  area,  27,037  square  miles. 

Surface. — New  Brunswick  has  been  described  as  a  "flat 
sandstone  plain."  There  are,  however,  ranges  of  hills  in 
various  parts,  sometimes  high  enough  to  be  called  moan- 
tains.  W .  of  the  river  St.  John,  along  the  ooast,  the  coun- 
try is  in  some  places  arable,  but  in  others  hopelessly  bar- 
ren. {Report of  Oeological Survey  of  Canada,lS70-7i.)  N. 
of  this  there  is  a  range  of  hills  which  supports  some  inhab- 
itants. Still  farther  N.  there  is  a  rather  level  plateau  con- 
taining extensive  peat-swamps.  This  region  has  some 
excellent  soil  and  is  well  peopled.  E.  of  the  St.  John  the 
surface  is  more  broken  and  the  coast  is  bold.  The  isthmus 
that  joins  Nova  Sootia  to  this  province  is  only  13^  miles 
across,  and  is  quite  low  and  level.  N.  of  the  isthmus  the 
coast  abounds  in  good  harbors.  The  highlands  of  Eastern 
New  Bmnswiok  have  occasional  bodies  of  heavy  timber- 
growth,  but  the  soli  is  generally  thin ;  the  valleys,  however, 
are  remarkably  fertile.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent 
of  comparatively  worthless  land.  New  Bmnswiok  is  an  im- 
portant agricultural  province.  It  is  well  watered,  and 
produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
fruit,  potatoes,  root-crops,  peas,  and  especially  hay.  Farm- 
ing has,  however,  been  too  generally  conducted  in  a  slov- 
enly and  wasteful  manner,  but  is  now  improving.  The 
forests  contain  great  quantities  of  pine,  spruce,  fir,  hem- 
look,  cedar,  larch,  ash,  beech,  birch,  maple,  and  other  vain- 
able  trees,  f^om  which  there  is  a  very  large  supply  of  timber 
and  firewood. 

Geology. — Two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Brunswick, 
including  the  part  nearest  Nova  Scotia,  is  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous formation.  The  strata  are  very  flat,  and  the  coal  is 
near  the  surface,  but  the  coal-seam  is  thin,  and  is  only 
wrought  at  one  point,  near  Grand  Lake  in  Queen's  co., 
where  the  seam  is  twenty-two  inches  thick  and  yields  a 
good  quality  of  bituminous  coking  coal.  Albert  co.  has, 
however,  a  valuable  and  very  remarkable  product  known 
as  albertite  coal,  which  is  not  a  true  coal,  out  a  solidified 
asphalt,  and  is  the  richest  gas-producing  substance  yet 
found.  It  yields  about  57  per  cent,  of  very  valuable  illu- 
minating gas — 14,500  cubic  feet  per  ton,  or  its  equivalent, 
100  gallons  of  crude  distilled  oil.  It  leaves  an  excellent 
coke.  It  is  mined  chiefly  at  Hillsborough  on  the  Petitco- 
diao  River,  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  ( It  is  also 
found  at  points  in  Ritchie  co.,  West  Va.,  and  in  Colorado, 
always  occurring  in  veins,  and  never  in  beds  like  true  coal.) 
It  is  a  beantiftil  substance,  and  leaves  but  little  ash.  It  is 
exported  in  large  quantities.  Carleton  oo.  affords  excel- 
lent iron  and  manganese.  Plumbago,  copper,  and  lead  are 
found.  Limestone,  gypsum,  sandstone, manile,  and  roofing- 
slate  are  extremely  abundant,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
extensively  wrought.  The  salt-springs,  bituminous  shales, 
and  various  mineral  waters  have  a  prospective  rather  than 
a  present  value.  Freestone  of  great  beauty  is  quarried 
and  sold  extensively  in  the  IT.  S. 

Zoology. — New  Brunswick  abonnds  in  wild  animals. 
Bears,  wolves,  deer,  moose,  caribou,  wolverenes,  lynxes, 
and  various  other  game  and  fnr  animals  are  found. 
Ducks,  geese,  grouse,  and  a  great  variety  of  soafowl  are 
abundant.      The  smaller  birds  are  in  general  much  the 
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aame  as  thoae  of  Northern  New  Englurd.  Among  the  ■•»- 
flsh  may  be  mentioned  the  eod,  herring,  mackerel,  haddock, 
hake,  lobster,  bass,  and  smelt,  while  tront  and  salmon 
are  rery  numerous  in  the  fresh  waters.  The  Bay  of  Fnndy 
abounds  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and  is  a  favorite 
dredging-ground  for  nataralists. 

Waler». — The  bays  of  Fandy,  Verte,  Chaleurs,  and  Mi- 
ramiehi  are  remarkable  for  their  exoellenoe  as  fishing- 
grounds,  and  the  first  mentioned  no  less  so  for  its  marvel- 
lously  high  tides.  The  rirers  St.  Croix,  St.  John,  Petit- 
oodioc,  Miramiohi,  and  Restigouobe  are  all  narigable  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  most  of  them  in  their  lower 
oourses  are  noble  salmon-streams.  They  are  all  very  use- 
ful in  floating  down  timber,  and  many  streams  have  falls 
and  rapids  which  furnish  unfailing  water-power.  The 
more  important  bays  and  rivers  are  described  under  their 
alphabetical  heads. 

The  climate  is  mnoh  like  that  of  Maine,  bat  much  more 
foggy  and  moist,  especially  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
climatological  reports  of  the  director  of  the  magnetic  ob- 
servatory at  Toronto  furnish  excellent  means  of  comparison 
of  the  ranges  of  temperature  and  of  the  rainfall  m  New 
Brunswick  with  thoae  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  By  thia  it 
appears  that  while  its  summers  are  much  cooler  than  those 
of  Canada  in  general,  its  winter  temperature  is  not  nearly 
as  low  as  that  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  rainfall  is 
much  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion  ex- 
cept Nova  Scotia  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Public  Health. — In  general  the  province  is  very  health- 
ful. Nearly  one-third  of  the  mortality  iafrom  consumption. 
Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  throat  diaeases,  influenza,  and  rheu- 
matism are  the  next  diseases  in  prevalence.  Skin  diseases 
abound,  especially  among  the  inhabitants  of  French  descent, 
and  the  exoenire  use  of  buckwheat  a<  food  is  the  cause 
popularly  assigned.  Leprosy  has  also  its  victims,  and  for 
these  the  government  has  a  lazaretto  at  Tracadie. 

Iittemal  Improvet»enU. — Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated the  European  and  North  American  Railway,  from 
St.  John  to  Bangor,  Me.,  of  which  91  miles  are  in  New 
Brunswick;  the  Frederioton  Railway  to  the  last-named 
road  is  23  miles  long;  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada 
Railway,  from  St.  Andrews  to  Woodstock  and  to  Houlton, 
Me.,  having  with  its  branches  over  113  miles  of  track  in 
this  province;  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  ftom  St.  John 
to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  has  in  this  province  a  total  of  over  140 
milea  completed,  and  the  work  of  extending  the  road 
through  to  the  N.  part  of  the  province,  to  connect  with  the 
Qrand  Trunk  system,  is  being  pushed  forward  in  spite  of 
many  obstacloa.  St.  John  has  atreet  railways  running  to 
its  principal  suburbs.  Horse  railways  are  seen  in  the  min- 
ing districts,  and  carry  the  products  in  some  instanees  to 
tide-water  direotly  from  the  mines.  The  provincial  and 
Dominion  governments  make  handsome  appropriations  for 
the  eonatruotion  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  river  and 
harbor  improvements.  In  this,  connection  notice  ahoald  be 
taken  of  the  laudable  measures  pasaed  by  the  legialature  to 
preaerve  the  fisheries,  game,  and  forests  of  the  province. 
There  are  great  areas  of  crown-lands  which  the  govern- 
ment sells  to  actual  settlers  on  the  moat  liberal  terma.  The 
Canadian  canal  oommiasion  recommend  the  construction  of 
a  canal  from  Bay  Verte  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  15^  milea 
long,  40  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  deep,  to  cost  $3,250,000. 
This  would  save  600  milea  of  dangerous  navigation  for 
resaels  going  from  St.  John  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Induetrie*. — ^This  article  has  already  incidentally  indi- 
cated the  more  important  induatriea — the  collection  and 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  other  foreat  products,  the  fish- 
eries, agriculture,  and  mining  of  coal,  building-atone,  and 
ores.  There  are  alao  aome  manufactures  of  woollens,  lea- 
ther, iron,  oils,  etc.  The  building  of  ships  is  also  an  im- 
portant pursuit.  In  1871-72  (one  year)  there  were  108 
vessela  built,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  33,353  tons. 
Commercial  pursuits  are  qaite  important.  In  1871-72 
New  Brunswick  collected  19.43  per  cent,  of  the  customs 
duties  of  the  Dominion.  The  rearing  of  domestic  animals 
is  an  important  industry.  .  The  fisheriea  in  1871  employed 
5161  men,  and  yielded  ll,l  85,033  worth  of  fish. 

The  ;overniR«nl  of  the  province  consists  of  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  a  council  of  9,  consisting  of  a  president,  an  at- 
torney-general, a  secretary,  a  surveyor-general,  a  chief 
commissioner  of  the  board  of  works,  and  four  oounoillors ; 
the  legislature  oonaista  of  18  members  of  a  legislative  conn- 
oil  or  upper  house,  and  41  members  of  the  house  of  assem- 
bly. There  is  also  a  full  staff  of  ofiBoors  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provincial  government.  New  Brunswick 
sends  12  senators  and  12  members  of  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons in  the  Canadian  Pariiament. 

/V>ia?icM. — The  reoeipts  of  the  province  are  from  the 
Dominion  subsidy,  from  crown-lands,  fees,  rates,  and  ex- 
port and  import  duties,  etc.  The  chief  expenses  are  for 
pnblie  works,  education,  benevolent  objects,  eto.     The 


finances  are  in  a  very  sound  condition.  TaxaUon  is  merely 
nominal. 

(7oiiN(tet  and  Populatiait. — New  Brunswiok  ia  divided 
into  14  counties,  as  follows : 

Ootttttlci.  PifiDlkiloe. 

St.  John ~ _.    82.i»S 

Charlotte „ ™   SS,8S2 

King's wm 

Queen's , 13.847 

Sunbury - 6,824 

York _.    27,140 

Carleton > »,«38 

Victoria Il,«4l 

Bestlgouche 6,373 

Gloucester » _..    18,810 

Northumberland - _    10,116 

Kent 19,101 

Westmoreland » » 29,335 

Albert -....    10,672 

Total -  280,777 

Of  the  population  of  New  Brunswick,  a  large  peroentage 
is  of  French  descent,  coming  from  the  old  Aoaaian  stock. 
Another  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  deseended  from 
the  loyalists  or  Tories  who  left  the  U.  S.  during  and  just 
after  the  Revolutionary  war.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  Indians,  who  are  partly  oiviliaed,  vet7  peaeeable,  and 
are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Of  religious  denominations, 
the  Roman  Catholic  has  a  plurality,  but  the  Anglicans, 
Baptists,  and  various  branches  of  the  Methodiata  are  influ- 
ential and  numeroua.  The  chief  towns  are  St.  John,  the 
largest  city,  Portland,  St.  Andrew,  Fredericton,  the  capital, 
and  Woodstock. 

Education  is  liberally  provided  for  by  the  provinoe  and 
the  parishes.  The  public  schools  are  nnder  a  provincial 
board  of  education,  and  the  representatives  in  tne  federal 
Parliament  have  successfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  eer- 
tain  parties  in  the  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  aSiurt 
of  the  provincial  aohoola.  The  TTniversity  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  situated  at  Frederioton,  the  capital.  Mount  Alli- 
son Wealeyan  College  at  Sackville  ana  a  Roman  Catholic 
college  near  Memracook  are  reported  to  be  proaperons. 
There  are  aeveral  flonriahing  aohoola,  academies,  and  semi- 
naries, auatained  by  denominational  and  private  enterprise. 
A  training  school  for  teachers  haa  been  eatablisbed.  'There 
are  also  common,  superior,  grammar,  and  model  sebools. 
There  were  in  1873,  28  newspapers  in  New  Brunawiek. 

Hittory. — New  Brunswiok  was  formerly  a  part  of  Aca- 
dia, an  old  colony  of  France,  which  included  Nova  Sootia 
also.  It  was  first  colonised  in  1604.  At  the  capture  of 
Quebec  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  to  which 
it  has  always  been  loyal.  Miramichi  was  settled  by  Scotch 
immigrants  in  1762.  New  Brunswiok  was  set  off  as  a  prov- 
ince from  Nova  Scotia  in  1784.  One  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters which  ever  l>efoll  the  colony  was  the  great  forest- 
fire  of  Miramiohi  in  1825,  which  burned  over  6000  square 
miles  of  timber,  destroying  several  fine  towns,  many  ves- 
sels, and  probably  not  less  than  160  human  lives.  Tbe  first 
railroad  was  opened  in  1 860.  New  Brunswick  entered  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  at  its  inauguration  in  1867. 

CaABLas  W.  GsBKire. 
New  Bmnsfrick,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Middlesex  eo., 
N.  J.,  in  40°  SO'  N.  lat.  and  740  30'  W.  Ion.,  30  miles  from 
New  York  City,  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the  Raritan  River, 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  at  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal,  and  on  the  New  York  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.     It  ia  favorably  located,  tbe  upper 

Sortion  being  well  laid  out  and  containing  many  flne  resi- 
enoes.  It  ia  the  seat  of  Rutgers  College,  with  a  library 
of  12,000  volumes,  and  of  a  theological  seminary,  with  a 
library  of  5000  volumes,  both  nnder  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church.  It  haa  16  churches,  a  grammar  school,  2  private 
classical  schools  for  boys,  a  seminary  for  females,  a  free 
school,  a  public  school,  3  hotels,  a  Masonic  hall,  2  banks, 
3  building  and  loan  associations,  4  factories  of  India-rub- 
ber goods,  3  of  paper  hangings,  4  machine-shops,  3  foun- 
dries, and  varioua  other  manufactures.  There  are  1  monthly, 
2  weekly,  and  2  daily  evening  newapapera,  and  the  Rutgers 
College  periodical.  Pop.  15,058. 
New  Ba'dat  post-tp.  of  Decatur  oo.,  Ia.  Pop.  &47. 
New  Bnrfalo«  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Berrien  oo.,  Hieh., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  month  of  Oalien  River,  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore 
B.  R.  with  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  It  ia  63  miles  from 
Chicago,  and,  being  near  the  heart  of  the  famona  fruit- 
region  of  Michigan,  is  a  fruit  and  lumber  d<pAt  for  that 
city.     Pop.  of  V.  683;  of  tp.  1289. 

New  Buffalo,  post-v.  of  Watts  tp..  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  Susquehanna  division 
of  the  West  Branch  and  Susquehanna  Canal,  2  miles  from 
Halifax.     Pop.  259. 

'New  Buffalo,  tp.  of  Sank  oo..  Wis.,  on  tlu  W^psfai 
River.    Pop.  968.  D  g  tized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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ITew1>nrr,  post-r.  of  Addington  oo.,  Ont.,  Cknkda,  8 
miles  N.  E,  of  Napanee,  has  a  great  water-power,  import- 
ant raanufaetares,  an  academy,  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  sub-distriet,  828. 

Newbnrg,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  Ala.    Pop.  725. 

Newbargy  a  t.  of  Posey  tp.,  Clay  co.,  Ind.,  on  St.  Louis 
Vandalia  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  B.  B.    Pop.  200. 

NewbnTg,  po8t-v.  of  Oliio  tp.,  Warrick  oo.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  13  miles  E.  of  Evansrille.  It  has  an  active 
eommeroe  and  1  weekly  newspaper.    Pop.  1461. 

NewbvrKt  a  t.  and  tp.  of  Hitohell  oo.,  la.    Pop.  63t. 

Newbvrs,  tp.  of  Pike  oo.,  lU.    Pop.  IMO. 

Newbnrg,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Penobscot  oo..  He.,  li  miles 
from  Bangor,  has  4  churehes,  1  hotel,  several  sohools,  and 
manulketures  of  carriages,  satinets,  etc.     Pop.  1115. 

Newbargt  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Cass  oo.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Michigan  Central  B.  R.    Pop.  1314. 

Newbargt  post-T.  and  tp.,  Fillmore  oo.,Hinn.  Pop.  1047. 

Newbnrg,  city  and  tp.,  one  of  the  onpitals  of  Orange  eo., 
N.  T.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  60  miles  N.  of 
Kew  York  City,  in  lat.  41°  81'  N.,  Ion.  T4°  1'  W.,  contains 
a  pablie  library,  a  flree  academy,  4  grammar  sohools,  22 
ehatehes,  3  national  and  1  savings  bank,  a  home  for  the 
friendless,  a  hospital  and  home  for  aged  women,  extensive 
maobine-shops,  steam-engine  manufactories,  1  cotton  and 
saw  mill,  a  lawn-mower  manufactory,  a  bleaohery,  ship- 
yard, and  various  smaller  manufacturing  interests.  The 
theological  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Chnroh  is 
located  here.  The  city  has  2  daily  and  3  weekly  news- 
papers, and  connection  is  made  with  New  York  City  by 
numerous  steamboat  lines  and  a  branch  of  the  Erie  R.  R., 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  and  the  New  York  Boston  and 
Montreal  R.  Rs.  offer  facilities  for  reaebing  all  points.  The 
old  Hasbronck  house,  which  was  occupied  by  Qen.  Wash- 
ington during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  at  which  place 
the  proelamation  disbanding  the  army  was  promulgated. 
Is  located  here.    Pop.  of  v.  17,014;  of  tp.  3541. 

N.  U.  ScoRAM,  Ed.  "  Newboro  Teleoraph." 

NewbarK,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Mahoning  branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and 
the  Cleveland  and  PitUburg  R.  Rs.,  5  miles  S.  E.  of  Cleve- 
land.    Pop.  of  tp.  6227. 

Newbnrgr,  post-b.  of  Hopewell  tp.,  Cumberland  co..  Pa., 
7  miles  from  Shippensburg.     Pop.  392. 

Newbnrg,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Lewis  eo.,  Tenn.,  25  miles 
from  Columbia.     Pop.  11. 

Newbnrg,  post-v.  of  Preston  eo..  West  Va.,  on  the  Bae- 
soon  Creek  ana  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

NeWBnr'liiigton,  part  of  post-v.  of  Chester  tp.,  Clin- 
ton eo.,  C,  on  Ccesar's  Creek,  8  miles  from  Xenia.  Pop.  184. 

New  Borlington,  part  of  a  ▼.  of  Boring  Valley  tp., 
Greene  eo.,  0.,  on  Cessar's  Creek,  8  miles  from  Xenia. 
Pop.  43. 

New'bnm,  a  t.  of  Washington  tp.,  Shelby  oo.,  0.,  i 
miles  from  Sidney.     Pop.  239. 

Kew'bary«  town  of  England,  in  the  eonnty  of  Berks, 
on  the  Kennet,  has  6602  inhabitants. 

NewbvrT}  tp.  of  La  Orange  oo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1159. 

NewbUTlT)  poet-T.  and  tp.  of  Wabaunsee  eo.,  Kan.,  on 
Mill  Creek,  12  milee  from  Wamego,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific 
R.  R.     Pop.  475. 

Tfewbnrr  (P.  0.  Btfield),  tp.  of  Essex  oo.,  Mass.,  in- 
tersected by  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston 
and  Maine  R.  Rs.,  and  by  Parker's  River,  It  is  separated 
by  Plum  Island  Sound  from  Plum  Island,  which  forms  the 
ooean  frontage.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dummer  Academy,  and 
has  3  ehnrehes,  7  school  districts,  a  good  town-house,  a 
hotel  on  Plum  Island,  1  saw,  1  paper,  and  3  grist  mills. 
Agrienltore  is  the  general  occupation.     Pop.  1430. 

Vewbnrr*  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
Concord  and  Claremont  R.  R.,  and  Sunapee  Lake.  Pop.  601. 

Newbnrr,  tp.  of  Geauga  co.,  0.    Pop.  861. 

Newbury,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Orange  eo.,  Vt,  on  the 
Connecticut  River  and  on  the  Passumpsic  R.  R.,  has  4 
ehorehes,  an  academy,  4  hotels,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
sulphur  springs.     Pop.  2241. 

New'bnryport,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Essex  oo.,  Mass., 
35  miles  N.  E.  of  Boston,  on  the  Eastern  R.  R.,  contains  the 
University  of  Modern  Languages,  the  Putnam  Free  School 
and  several  public  schools,  a  public  library  and  free  read- 
ing-room, 4  national  and  2  saving  banks,  5  extensive  eot- 
ton-milis,  8  shoe  manufactories,  an  iron-foundry,  a  distil- 
lery, manufactories  of  carriages,  hats,  combs,  silver  ware, 
i-engines,  pumps,  eto.     The  city  has  a  horse  railway. 


18  ehurohes,  1  daily,  I  semi-weekly,  and  1  weekly  news- 
paper. There  are  16  ships,  18  barques,  3  brigs,  59  schooners, 
and  3  steamboats  owned  here,  and  some  of  the  finest  ships 
afloat  are  launched  from  the  four  yards.     Pop.  12,595. 
Nathan  N,  Witbikotoit,  Ed.  "  Daily  Herald." 

New  Caledo'nia,  an  Island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ooean,  belonging  to  France,  lies  between  lat.  20°  and  22° 
30'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  164°  and  167°  E.  It  is  220  miles 
long  and  30  miles  broad,  high,  mountainous,  and  containing 
several  active  volcanoes  in  the  interior,  but  surrounded  by 
sandbanks  and  coral-reefs  along  the  coasts.  The  valleys 
are  fertile;  Iwnanas,  bread-fruits,  coooanuts,  and  sugar- 
canes  abound,  and  the  vine  grows  wild.  The  inhabitants, 
nambering  about  29,000,  oonsist  of  different  tribes,  some 
of  which  are  very  savage.  The  island  has  two  good  har- 
bors— Port  Balade  on  the  N.  E.  coast,  and  Port  St.  Vincent 
on  the  S.  W. 

New  CamHiria,  post-r.  of  Macon  eo..  Mo.,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  R.  R.,  186  miles  N.  of  St.  Louis, 
has  1  school-house,  2  churches,  2  hotels,  1  newspaper,  1 
flouring-mill,  and  stores.     Pop.  about  300. 

Thos.  Bbbrt,  Ed.  "  Shtbrpbisb." 

New  Ca'naan,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Fairfield  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  New  Canaan  R.  R.     Pop.  2497. 

New  Can'ada,  tp.'of  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  789. 

New  Carlisle',  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bonaventnre  co.,  Que- 
bec, Canada,  on  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  has  court-house,  town- 
hall,  and  jail,  and  is  a  fishing  town.    Pop.  about  400. 

New  Carlisle,  post-r.  of  St.  Joseph  eo.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  R.  R.  (Carlislb  Statiok). 

New  Carlisle,  post-r.  of  Bethel  tp.,  Clark  oo.,  0.,  on 
Honey  Creek,  7  miles  from  Osbom. 

New  Car'thage,  a  r.  (Carthaob  Lakdiho  P.  0.)  of 
Fishkili  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Undson  River  and 
on  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.  (Low  Point  Station).    Pop.  241. 

Newcas'tle,  aport  of  entry,  capital  of  Northumberland 
CO.,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Miramichi,  30 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  to  this  point  navigable 
for  large  ships.  Its  shipbuilding,  lumber-trade,  and  fish- 
eries are  important.  Salmon,  herring,  bass,  mackerel,  o}'8- 
ters,  and  lobsters  are  largely  exported.  The  town  is  well 
lighted  with  gas.     Pop.  about  1500. 

Newcastle,  post-r.  of  Clarke  tp.,  Durham  oo.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
48  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  fine 
woollen  mills  and  other  manufaotnres,  and  a  postal  savings 
bank.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  1109. 

New'  Castle,  county  of  N.  Delaware.  Area,  525  square 
>  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  E,  by  the  Dela- 
ware Birer,  and  W.  by  Maryland.  It  is  generally  lerel  and 
fertile.  Lire-stock,  grain,  and  trnit  are  leading  products. 
The  county  is  well  watered,  and  has  fine  water-power. 
Among  the  mannfaotnred  artieles  are  flour,  carriages,  cloth- 
ing, metalllo  wares,  leather,  cigars,  railroad  oars,  cotton 
goods,  gunpowder,  iron,  woollen  goods,  machinery,  ships, 
etc.  The  eonnty  is  trarersed  by  rarions  railroads.  Wil- 
mington is  the  largest  town.   Cap.  New  Castle.   Pop.  63,515. 

Newcastle,  post-v.  of  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.,  30  miles  from  Sacramento.     Pop.  551. 

New  Castle,  post-v.  and  hundred,  cap.  of  New  Castle 
00.,  Del.,  on  the  Delaware  River  and  on  the  Philadelphia 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  has  several  churches,  a 
court-house,  public  library,  and  2  hotels.  Pop.  of  r.  1916 ; 
of  hundred,  3682. 

New  Castle,  tp.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1262. 

Newcastle,  post-r.  of  Henry  tp.,  cap.  of  Henry  oo., 
Ind.,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Muncio  and 
Cincinnati  with  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R.  R.,  83  miles  S.  E.  of  Fort  Wayne,  has  2  weekly  news- 
papers and  several  mannfhotories.     Pop.  1566. 

New  Castle,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  Ky.,  4  miles 
N.  of  Eminence,  on  the  LouisTtlle  Ciocinnati  and  Lexing- 
ton R.  R.,  has  a  large  trade  in  live-stock.    Pop.  670. 

New  Castle,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Lincoln  co..  Me.,  on 
the  Damariscotta  River,  and  on  toe  Knox  and  Lincoln  R.  R., 
has  3  ohnrohes,  an  academy,  1  national  bank,  a  tannery, 
manufactures  of  bricks  and  shoes,  and  is  engaged  in  ship- 
building and  lumber.    Pop.  1729. 

New  Castle,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H., 
5  miles  from  Portsmouth.    Pop.  667. 

New  Castle,  post-r.  and  to.  of  Westchester  oo.,  N.  Y., 
trarersed  by  the  New  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.,  and  border- 
ing on  Croton  Lake.     Pop.  2152. 

New  Castle,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Wilkes  oo.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1120. 

New  Castle,  post-tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.    Pop.  1005. 
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New  Castle»  a  t.  (Laixg's  P.  0.)  of  Green  tp.,  Mon- 
roe 00.,  0.     Pop.  99. 

New  Castle,  a  t.  (Neeltstille  P.  0.)  of  Heigaville 
tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.    Pop.  57. 

New  Ca8tle«  poat-b.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  eo.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wajne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  hae  2  collegea, 
3  publio-Bobool  buildings,  an  opera-houBe,  11  ohnrohes,  7 
blaat-farnaaes,  2  rolling-mills,  3  foundries,  2  sheet  and 
plate  mills,  2  nail-factories,  1  paper-mill,  1  window-glass 
faetory,  2  grist  and  2  planing  mills,  2  breweries,  5  banks, 
good  hotels,  and  stores.  The  neighboring  hills  are  rioh  in 
deposits  of  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  fire-olay.  Pop, 
8181.  Wh.  S.  Black,  Ed.  "  Oaiette." 

New  Castle,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  2229. 

New  Castle,  post-r.  and  tp.,  oap.  of  Craig  oo.,  Va. 
Pop.  of  r.  199;  of  tp.  1189. 

Newcas'tle-nader-Lime,  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  is  a  queer  old  place,  with  large  manu- 
factures of  hata  and  some  silk  and  cotton  factories.  Its 
vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its  pottery.     Pop.  15,918. 

Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  city  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  in  lat  &i°  58'  N.,  Ion.  1°  35' 
W.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  8  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  German  Ocean,  opposite  Gateshead,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  river,  which,  although  belonging  to  another 
county,  virtually  forma  a  part  of  it.  The  city  is  built  on 
three  steep  hills,  and  one  of  its  most  prominent  features  is 
the  double  bridge  across  the  Tyne  built  by  Robert  Stoph- 
•nson,  and  containing  a  carriage-way  90  feet  above  the 
water,  by  which  the  precipitous  streets  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  avoided,  and  a  railway  viaduct  at  a  height  of  118 
feet  from  the  water.  The  old  part  of  the  city  has  a  very 
antiquated  appearance,  but  since  the  conflagration  in  1854 
most  of  the  city. has  been  rebuilt  in  a  modem  and  elegant 
style.  St.  Nicholas  church,  in  the  Decorated  style,  is  a 
very  fine  structure;  also  the  Moot  Hall,  the  d^pftt,  etc. 
The  varions  scientific,  educational,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions also  oeonpy  handsome  buildings,  and  several  streets 
are  lined  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  magnificent  man- 
siona.  The  principal  branch  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  iron.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Cleveland  ironstone, 
600,000  tons  of  iron  are  annually  produced  by  the  furnaces 
of  Newcastle,  and  3000  tons  of  steel.  The  Elswick  iron- 
works, for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  shot,  shell,  Iron  bridges, 
and  armor  for  iron-clad  ships,  cover  an  area  of  11  acres. 
Lead  and  copper  are  also  produced.  Next  to  the  iron  in- 
dnitry  ranks  the  shipbuilding,  especially  iron  vessels ;  then 
oome  the  manufactures  of  eartbenwato,  flre-briok,  cement, 
glass,  paper,  leather,  etc.  The  prineipal  article  of  trade  is 
coal.  More  than  80,000  men  are  employed  in  the  adjacent 
eollieries,  and  22,000,000  tons  of  ooal  are  annually  raised ; 
it  is  shipped  mainly  to  Hamburg,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  value  of  exports  amounted  in  1873  to 
£8,803,819;  that  of  imports,  oonsisting  of  meat,  grain, 
wine,  colonial  produce,  etc.,  to  £5,018,926.  In  the  same 
year  5225  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,442,081,  entered  the 
harbor,  and  7681,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,444,189,  cleared.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans  the  city  formed  a  stationary  camp, 
Pont  jBlii,  one  of  the  forts  along  the  line  of  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  the  city 
was  for  a  long  time  ocoupied  by  a  colony  of  monks,  and 
was  called  ifonkcketter.  Robert  of  Normandy,  a  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  castle  here,  whence  the 
present  name  of  tne  city.  It  soon  became  widely  known 
for  its  exports  of  ooal  and  lead.     Pop.  128,443. 

New  Cen'treville,  a  b.  of  Somerset  oo.,  Pa.   Pop.  196. 

New  Cham'beTSborg,  post-v.  of  West  tp.,  Columbi- 
ana CO.,  0.     Pop.  131. 

New  Ches'ter,  post-tp.  of  Adams  eo..  Wis.    Pop.  329. 

New  Chica'go,  Kan.,  now  called  CHA.HDTB(which sea). 

New  Colnm'bia,  a  v.  of  Harlan  tp.,  Warren  oo.,  0. 
Pop.  70. 

New  Colnm'bas,  a  v.  of  Adams  tp.,  Madison  co., 
Ind.     Pop.  135. 

New  Columbas,  post-v.  of  Huntington  tp.,  Luaerne 
eo.,  Pa.    Pop.  250. 

New'comb,  post-tp.  of  Champaign  oo..  III.  Pop.  897. 

Newcomb,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  T.    Fop.  178. 

Newcomb  (Habvet),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Thctford,  Vt.,  Sept.  2, 
1803 ;  was  for  eight  years  teacher  at  Alfred,  N.  T. ;  edited 
the  Wetlern  Star  at  Westfield.  N.  Y.,  1826-28,  the  Buffalo 
Po<rio*  1828-30,  and  the  PitUburg  Chrittian  Herald  1830- 
31 ;  was  for  several  yoars  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  engaged  in  preparing  or  editing 
works  anitable  for  juvenile  readers ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1840;  became  pastor  of  Congregational  churches  in 
Boxbury,  Needham,  and  Grantville ;  was  on*  of  the  editors 


of  the  Boston  TnmlUr  1849,  and  of  the  New  York  Oh- 
lemer  1850-51 ;  was  for  many  years  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Boston  Secorder,  the  Youty*  Companion,  and  other 
religious  papers ;  wrote  178  volumes,  mostly  for  children, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  the  Cycloprndia  of  itit- 
tion$  (1855).  In  his  later  years  he  preached  for  a  time  at 
the  Park  street  mission  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  at 
Hancock,  Pa.  D.  at  Brooklyn  Aug.  30,  1863,  (See  Con- 
gregational Quarterly,  Oct.,  1883.) 

Newcomb  (Simon),  F.  R.  A.  S.,  b.  at  Wallace,  N.  S., 
Mar.  12,  1835 ;  came  to  the  U.  8.  in  childhood ;  taught 
school  in  Maryland  for  several  years,  and  displayed  so 
great  a  talent  for  mathematics  as  to  be  employed  as  a  com- 
puter on  the  Nautical  Alnumac  for  1857.  In  the  following 
year  he  first  gave  special  attention  to  theoretical  astron- 
omy ;  was  appointed  in  1881  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  navy,  and  stationed  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  for 
which  he  supervised  the  eonstraction  and  erection  of  the 
great  telescope ;  was  secretary  and  chief  director  of  the 
commission  created  by  Congreas  in  1871  for  the  obeerva- 
tion  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  Dec.  9,  1874,  and  organited 
the  numerous  expeditions  sent  to  remote  quarter*  of  the 
earth  upon  that  occasion.  Prof.  Newoomb  was  chosen  in 
1872  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  England,  which  in  1874  awarded  to  him  a  gold 
medal  for  his  tables  of  Uranns  and  Neptune.  He  ha*  pub- 
lished a  number  of  astronomical  memoir*,  written  A  Orit- 
ical  Examination  of  the  Financial  Policy  during  the  Soutk' 
em  Rebellion  (1865),  and  contributed  article*  on  politiaal  i 
economy  to  the  North  Am*rican  lievieu  and  other  aaag- 
aiines. 

New'come  (Williav),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire, Eng.,  Apr.  10, 1729;  wa*  educated  at  Oxford;  was 
successively  bishop  of  Dromore,  Ossory,  and  Waterford, 
and  became  archbishop  of  Armagh  179S.  D.  at  Dublin 
Jan.  11,  1800.  Among  his  works  were  The  Harmony  of  \ 
the  Qoepelt  (1778)  and  a  New  Critical  Vernon  of  the  Ticelve 
Minor  PropheU  and  Btekiel  (1785-88). 

New'comerstown,  post-v.  of  Tuscarawas  oo.,  0.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  and 
the  Marietta  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  R.  Ra. ;  ha*  a  Lu- 
theran college,  3  ohurohea,  several  large  floartng-milla,  a 
good  hotel,  extensive  blast-furnaces,  and  stores  and  shop*. 
Pop.  791.  JOHS  A.  BUCHAKAH,  Ed.  "Aboc*. 

New  Con'cord,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Muskingum  co., 
0.,  on  the  Central  Ohio  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  (CoROORD  Station),  is  the  seat  of  Hnskingum  Col- 
lege.   Pop.  488. 

New  Creek,  post-T.,  cap.  of  Mineral  oo..  West  Va.,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  4  ohnreh  organisations, 
good  school  advantages,  and  store*.  The  largest  round- 
house on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  i*  located  hei«. 
Pop.  1120.  Ed.  "  West  Viroiiiia  Tbiicke." 

New  Cnm'berland,  post-v.  of  Wanan  tp.,  Tnsea- 
rawas  co.,  0.     Pop.  180. 

New  Camberland,  post-b.  of  Lower  Allen  tp.,  Cnm- 
berland  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  North- 
em  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  515. 

New  Cumberland,  post-v.  of  Hancock  oc.  West  Vs., 

on  the  Ohio  River. 

New  Dea'mark,  tp.  of  Brown  co..  Wis,    Pop.  816. 

New  Desiga',  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Monroe  e«.,  IlL  Pop. 
2016. 

New'digate  (Sir  Roger),  Bart.,  b.  at  Arbnry,  War- 
wickshire, England,  May  30,  1719 ;  edncated  at  Waetaiin- 
ster  School  and  University  College,  Oxford;  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Middlesex  1751-80 ;  d.  Nov,  25, 
1806,  leaving  liberal  bequests  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  founding  annual  "  Newdigate  prises  "  for  the  beet  Eng- 
lish verses  on  subject*  connected  with  sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture. 

New  Dijg'gings,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  La  Fayette  oo.. 
Wis.,  near  Fevre  River,  8  miles  from  Galena,  III,  and  in 
the  lead-mining  region.     Pop,  1794. 

New  Dnngeness',  post-v.  and  oap.  of  ClslUm  eo., 
Wash.,  on  the  Strait  of  Ban  Juan  de  Fuca,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dungeness  River. 

New  Dar'ham,  tp.  of  La  Porte  oo.,  Ind.,  contain* 
WesttiI/I-e  City  (which  »ee).    Pop.''1984. 

New  Dnrham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Strafford  oo.,  N.  H., 
on  the  Dover  and  Winnipiseogee  K.  R.     Pop.  973. 

New  Ed'inbargh,  post-v.  of  Carleton  eo.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  is  an  important  suburb  of  Ottawa,  from  which  It 
is  separated  by  the  river  Ridean,  here  crossed  by  a  n*-         i 

Csion  bridge,  over  which  the  street-oars  pas*.     It  haa  a 
utiful  park,  and  contains  the  fine  oataraot  of  tlra  RidcMi, 
which  afford*  a  great  water-power.    There  ara  maay  taaa-  r> 
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nftotories.  The  village  eontiina  Hidean  HtU,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  goTcrnor-general.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  5S8. 

New  E'gypt,  post-r.  of  Ocean  eo.,  K.  J.,  on  the  Am- 
boy  dirision  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  B. 

Jfew'ell,  tp.  of  Vermilion  co.,  111.    Pop.  1909. 

Newell)  post-r.  of  Buena  Vista  oo.,  la.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  B.  B.,  is  one  of  the  finest  fanning  and  grazing  seo- 
tiong  in  the  U.  S.  Large  quantities  of  grain  and  pork  are 
shipped.    Pop.  about  SCO.       W.  White,  Ed.  "  Mibbob." 

Ifewell  (BoBBBT  Hekbt),  b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  13, 
1836  J  received  a  liberal  education ;  was  for  a  time  engaged 
in  mercantile  life;  was  in  18&8-63  literary  editor  of  the 
Mew  York  Merrury,  to  which  he  contributed  a  series  of 
sketches  signed  "  Orpheua  C.  Kerr "  (i.  e.  office-seeker), 
which  procured  him  some  note  as  a  humorist,  and  were 
Tepublished  in  4  vols.  He  removed  to  California  in  1863  ; 
has  published  several  volumes  of  prose  and  verse;  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  World  1869-74,  and  has 
since  become  editor  of  Hearth  oiut  Some,  a  weekly  literary 
journal. 

Newell  (Samuel),  b.  at  Durham,  He.,  July  24, 1784; 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1807 ;  studied  theology  at  Aodo- 
ver  Seminary ;  was  one  of  the  signer*  of  the  memorandum 
(dated  June  27,  1810)  from  students  of  that  institution 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions;  was  ordained  as  a  foreign 
missionary  at  Salem  with  four  associates  Feb.  5,  1812; 
sailed  for  Calcutta  with  Judson ;  in  the  same  month  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  the  English  authorities  of  Bengal ; 
went  to  the  Isle  of  Fiance,  thence  to  Ceylon,  and  settled 
at  Bombay  in  1817,  where  he  wrote,  with  his  companion 
missionary,  Gordon  Hall,  a  work  entitled  The  Oonreriion 
of  the  World,  or  the  Claime  of  Six  Hundred  Miltione  (An- 
dover,  1818),  which  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and 
prepared  a  memoir  of  his  young  wife,  Harbiet  (Atwood) 
NawEiiL,  who  d.  at  the  Isle  of  France  Nov.  30, 1812,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years — a  work  which  had  a  wide  popular- 
ity, and  was  translated  into  several  languages.  Mr.  Mew- 
dl  d,  at  Bombay  Mfty  30, 1821. 

Newell  (WiLLiAK  A.),  H.  D.,  b.  in  Ohio;  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College  1836;  was  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey 
lS47-il  and  1866-67 ;  governor  of  New  Jersey  1857-60. 

New  England,  comprising  the  States  of  AUine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  and 
Conneetieut,  was  originally  called  North  Virginia,  when 
granted  in  1 60S  by  James  I.  to  the  Plymon^  Company 
for  colonisation,  but  received  subsequently  its  present 
aame  from  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  explored  it  in  1614,  and 
made  a  map  of  the  coast. 

New  England  Village,  post-v.  of  Orafton  tp.,Worces- 
ter  CO.,  Mass.,  near  the  Boston  and  Worcester  oivision  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  B.  B. 

New  Fair'field,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairfield  co..  Conn. 
Pop.  870. 

New'fane,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Niagara  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  has  b  churches  and  2  woollen-factories. 
Pop.  3097. 

Newfane,  tp.  of  Windham  eo.,  Vt.    Pop.  1113. 

New'field,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  York  co.,  Me.,  has  3 
oburches,  several  carriage,  axe,  and  other  factories,  and 
1  hotel.    Pop.  1193. 

Newfield,  tp.  of  Oceana  eo.,  Mich.    Pop.  26S. 

Newfield,  post-v.  of  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  West 
Jersey  B.  B.,  is  a  manufacturing  place,  and  has  a  fruit-trade 
and  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Newfield,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Tompkins  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Oeneva  Ithaca  and  Athens  B.  B.    Pop.  2602. 

New  Flot'ence,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mo.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  B.  R.,  has  an  ao- 
tive  produce-trade. 

New  Florence,  poat-b.  of  St  Clair  tp.,  Westmoreland 
eo..  Pa.,  on  the  Conemaogh  River  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  B.    Pop.  333. 

New'fonndlaild,  a  British  colony,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  great  island  of  that  name,  lying  E.  of  the  Onlf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  between  46°  30'  and  51°  39'  N.  lat.,  and  52° 
15'  and  59°  39'  W.  Ion.  Area,  40,200  square  miles.  To 
this  are  attached  a  great  number  of  small  a<Uaeent  islands 
and  a  principal  part  of  the  coast  of  Labradob  (which  see). 
The  island  is  roughly  triangular  in  outline,  its  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  being  much  broken  by  deep  bays.  Placentia 
Bay  on  the  S.  and  Trinity  Bay  on  the  E.  approach  to  within 
4  miles  of  each  other,  almost  severing  the  peninsula  of  Av- 
alon.  The  extreme  length  of  the  island  from  N.  W.  to  S.  B. 
Is  350  miles,  the  average  breadth  130  miles.  The  coast 
abounds  in  good  and  accessible  harbors.  The  shore-line  is 
unally  bold  and  rocky,  with  little  shoal- water  near  it.   The 


interior  is  in  great  part  very  uneven,  having  some  hills  over 
1000  feet  high.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  and  some  streams 
deserving  to  be  called  rivers.  Of  these,  the  river  of  Ex- 
ploits, which  nearly  bisects  the  island,  is  by  fir  the  longest. 
The  trees  near  the  shore  are  often  stunted  and  too  small 
for  service  as  timber,  but  along  the  larger  streams,  and  es- 
pecially inland,  there  is  much  excellent  timber,  consisting 
of  fir,  spruce,  birch,  pine,  juniper,  poplar,  tamarack,  etc. 
A  great  part  of  the  island  is  quite  uninhabited  save  by  a 
few  wandering  Micmac  Indians  from  the  mainland,  for  thri 
aboriginal  red  Indians  are  believed  to  have  become  extinct 
from  disease.  The  interior  is  not  very  well  known.  In 
1833,  and  again  in  1865,  geological  surveys  were  com- 
menced, but  the  published  statemehts  of  the  results  are 
very  general.  It  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the  interior 
consists  of  great  marshy  savannas,  based  upon  great  de- 
posits of  peatt  sometimes  as  much  as  100  feet  deep.  These 
marshes  are  the  abode  of  deer  and  moose,  and  produce 
grapes,  sedges,  heathworts,  and  other  berry-bearing  and 
procumbent  plants,  as  well  as  witch-hazels,  mountain-ash, 
willows,  alders,  etc.  But  along  the  streams  there  is  much 
excellent  land.  The  climate,  too,  is  much  pleaeanter  than 
along  the  foggy  and  bleak  coast.  But  the  great  difficulty 
of  making  good  roads  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  settlement. 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  confined  to  the  Ava- 
lon  peninsula  and  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  cod  and  other  fish- 
eries, and  in  seal-oatching  along  the  ooast  of  this  island 
and  of  Labrador.  Agriculture  is  beginning  to  receive  con- 
siderable attention.  Hay,  oats,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops  are  raised,  and  from  the  abundance  of  sea-manures 
farming  \iught  to  become  profitable,  since  Newfoundland 
has  long  been  a  heavy  importer  of  provisions.  The  island 
hae  abundant  water-power.  The  manufacture  of  seal  and 
fish  oils,  the  working  of  mines,  and,  along  the  Humber 
River,  the  cutting  and  floating  of  timber,  reoeive  some 
attention.  The  latest  geological  survey  reports  726  square 
miles  of  orown-lands  as  available  for  settlement. 

The  geology  of  Newfoundland  is  now  tolerably  well 
understood  from  the  labors  of  Mr.  Murray  in  connection 
with  the  survey  undertaken  in  the  face  of  very  great  diffi- 
culties in  1865.  The  Long  Range  of  hills,  extending  E.  by 
N.  from  Cape  Bay,  is  of  LaureBtian  age.  This  formation 
is  here  often  disposed  into  a  surface  corrugated  into  deep 
tronghs  and  high  ridges.  It  is  composed  of  metamorphic 
rocks,  mnch  broken  by  dykes  of  nnstratifisd  rock.  The 
Cambrian-Huronian  rocks  are  fonnd  in  the  eastern  penin- 
sulas, and  contain  lead,  iron,  and  copper  ores.  The  Lower 
Silurian  is  extensively  found,  and  is  highly  metalliferous ; 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  roeks  have  also  been  recog- 
nized. The  Cape  Breton  coal-measures  are  represented  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island  by  three  areas  (one  of  which, 
at  George's  Bay,  is  estimated  to  contain  38  square  miles, 
with  a  seam  of  ooal  about  three  feet  thiek).  The  roeks 
here  are  the  same  as  at  Cape  Breton.  Of  the  Drift  period 
there  are  remains  which  have  not  bean  well  studied.  The 
useful  minerals  thus  far  found  are  iron  ores,  coal,  lead,  cop- 
per, graphite,  nickel,  gypsum,  marbles,  oil-shales,  petro- 
leum, roofing-slate,  kaolin,  and  ornamental  building-stones 
of  almost  every  sort.  Gold,  silver,  and  nnmerons  other 
metals  are  sparingly  found.  Copper  and  niokel  are  mined 
successfully.  The  nickel  ore  at  Tilt  Cove  is  fonnd  in  a 
regular  lode,  probably  the  only  known  instance  of  the  kind. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  is  unquestionably  very 
considerable. 

Eeelmiaetieal  Affaire. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
founded  in  the  island  first  by  Calvert  at  Ferryland  or  Ava- 
lon  in  1623.  From  1762  to  1784  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
was  not  tolerated.  In  1784  the  diocese  of  St.  John's  was 
established,  in  1856  that  of  Harbor  Grace,  and  in  1870  that 
of  Placentia.  The  population  are  very  largely  of  Irish 
descent,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  has  a  plurality 
of  the  population.  The  first  Anglioao  bishop  was  appoint- 
ed in  1844.  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  existed  in  the  island 
since  1776.  Its  organization  is  more  efficient  than  that  of 
any  other  denomination  in  the  island,  and  its  growth  has 
been  very  remarkable.  There  were  in  1889  reported  to  bo 
58,091  persons  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  50,683  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  Wesleyan  mem- 
bership* and  population  of  28,639,  and  about  1000  persons 
attending  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches. 

Currency. — Newfoundland  has  a  decimal  coinage  and  a 
bank-note  currency  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  the  dollar  is 
rather  larger  than  those  of  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  The 
American  gold  dollar  is  worth  a  small  fraction  over  98 
cents,  Newfoundland  coinage.  There  are  two  banks  of  dis- 
count at  St.  John's,  issuing  paper  money.  There  are  gov- 
ernment savings  banks  at  St.  .John's  and  Harbor  Grace. 

Edttcation. — The  colonial  go vemment  pays  liberally  for 
the  support  of  public  schools,  which  are  all  denominational. 
There  are  several  academies  and  literary  institutes.     There 
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ia  an  Anglican  theological  achool  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
college  at  St.  John's.  The  aohool  Bjstem  is  in  a  very  nn- 
satisfaotory  condition. 

Stniitiie: — The  island  is  dirided  into  11  electoral  dis- 
tricts, exclasire  of  the  "  French  Shore,"  a  strip  of  coast  on 
the  N.  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  island,  apon  which  the 
French,  its  ancient  possessors,  by  treaty  hare  the  right  of 
earing  and  drying  fish.  The  total  popniation  of  the  colony 
in  178S  was  pat  down  at  10,224;  in  1845,  96,266;  in  1851, 
101,600;  in  1857,  124,288;  in  1881,  122,252;  in  1869, 
146,536,  inclasire  of  2479  persons  who  were  retamed  as  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Labrador.  The  population  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  1869  was  there- 
fore 144,057.  This  remarkable  increase  since  1861  mast  be 
attributed  to  the  nse  of  a  steam  marine  for  fishing  and 
sealing,  the  increased  attention  to  agricuitare  and  manu- 
factures, the  more  enlightened  policy  of  the  government  in 
attention  to  pnblio  works,  and  to  the  stoppaf^e  of  the  U.  S. 
fishing  bounties,  which  hare  encouraged  the  growth  of 
colonial  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  U.  S.  But  the 
pnblio  debt,  which  in  1850  was  only  $487,975,  amounted  in 
1869  to  $1,047,669.  In  nearly  every  intermediate  year  the 
receipts  fell  short  of  the  expenditures.  Nearly  all  the 
rerenaes  are  derived  from  customs  duties.  In  the  year 
1869,  when  the  last  colonial  census  was  taken,  though 
Newfoundland  had  26  ports  and  ontports  of  entry,  673  of 
the  1200  entries  were  at  the  port  of  St  John's.  Harbor 
Orace,  La  Poile,  Channel,  English  Harbor,  and  Burin  were 
next  in  the  importance  of  their  trade.  In  1870  there  were 
196  vessels,  averaging  nearly  100  tons  in  capacity,  engaged 
in  seal-hunting.  Of  these,  13  were  steamers,  of  which  the 
number  is  stated  to  be  much  increased.  The  nfimber  of 
fishing  vessels,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  the  "  bank  " 
and  "shore "cod  fisheries  is  not  stated,  but  in  1870  the 
exports  of  cured  codfish  alone  amounted  to  223,039  quin- 
tals, sent  chiefly  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Seal  and  cod  oils,  seal  skins,  mackerel,  herring, 
and  salmon  make  up  the  more  important  of  the  other  ex- 
ports. The  imports  include  provisions,  salt,  and  clothing, 
and  ordinarily  fall  considerably  below  the  exports  in  value. 
The  great  import  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  the  TJ.  S., 
and  Canada. 

Ifittory. — Newfoundland  was  first  discovered,  probably, 
by  the  Northmen  of  Iceland  in  the  tenth  eentury,  and  was 
visited  probably  in  the  year  1000  by  Leifr,  son  of  Eric 
the  Red.  There  are  some  theories  extant  a*  to  its  having 
been  also  early  known  to  the  Basque  fishermen.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  John  and  Sebastian  Caoot  visited  the  coast  in 
1497,  and  almost  immediately  there  sprang  up  here  a  great 
ood  fishery,  in  which  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  extensively  engaged.  The  well-known  attempts 
of  Qilbert  (1579  and  1583),  of  Lord  Bacon's  company 
(1610),  and  of  Calvert  (1622)  were  more  or  less  complete 
failures,  but  permanent  and  unauthoriied  settlements  were 
made  at  many  points  at  unknown  but  very  early  dates,  so 
that  the  province  claims  with  probable  justice  to  be  the 
oldest  Bntisb  North  American  colony.  In  1629  the  French 
established  themselves  at  Plaoentia,  and  attempted  to  con- 
quer the  island,  which  they  had  long  claimed.  During  the 
wars  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  many  bloody  events  in  Newfoundland, 
which,  however,  in  1713,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Twice  since  then  the  French  have  in- 
vaded the  island,  but  with  no  great  permanent  advantages. 
They  still  retain  the  right  of  curing  fish  on  a  part  of  the 
ooast.  The  American  Revolutionary  war  almost  completely 
out  off  the  supplies  of  the  inhabitants.  The  island  was  first 
made  a  province  in  1728,  but  grudgingly,  and  it  was  not 
till  1826  that  anything  like  a  generous  policy  was  adopted 
by  the  home  government  towards  this  poor  country,  the 
eoloniiation  of  which  Great  Britain  strangely  opposed. 
Since  that  time  progress  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
steady,  though  fierce  storms  and  destructive  fires  have 
from  time  to  time  occurred,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  general  prosperity.  C.  W.  Grienc 

Newronndland  Dog.    Bee  Doo. 

ITewfoniidland,  post-v.  of  Morris  oo.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
New  Jersey  Midland  B.  R. 

New  Frank'forti  a  v.  of  Johnson  tp.,  Scott  oo.,  Ind, 
Pop.  79. 

New  Frank'Iin,  >  v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Howard  cc,  Mo. 
Pop.  227. 

New  Gal'ilee,  post-v.  of  Big  Bearer  tp.,  Beaver  eo.. 
Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.  Pop. 
241. 

New  Gar'den,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wayne  CO.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Cincinnati  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  R.  R.  (Newport 
Station).     Pop.  of  v.  343;  of  tp.  1519. 

New  Garden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chester  oo..  Pa.  Pop. 
1790. 


New  Garden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rnasell  eo.,  Va.  Pop. 
2380. 

New'gate  Prison,  in  London,  at  the  W.  end  of  New- 
gate street,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey,  is  mentioned  as  a  prison 
in  1207.  It  was  at  the  new  gate  of  the  city.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  Sir  Richard  Whittington  in  his  will  left 
funds  to  rebuild  it  In  1666  it  was  again  rebuilt  after  tht 
great  fire.  In  1780  it  was  destroyed  by  the  No  Popery 
rioters,  and  was  again  rebuilt.  In  1808,  Mrs.  Fry  com- 
menced her  labors  for  the  improvement  of  the  horrible 
condition  which  had  for  oentunea  characterised  the  place. 
Debtors  ceased  to  be  sent  there  in  1815:  since  that  time 
the  institution  has  gradually  become,  in  many  respects,  a 
model  one  of  its  kind. 

New  Ger'mantown,  post-v.  of  Toboyne  tp.,  Perry 
CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  133. 

New  Gla'ma,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Green  oo..  Wis.    P.  958. 

New  Glas'gOW,  post-v.  of  Picton  oo.,  N.  S.,  on  the 
Nova  Scotia  Railway,  9  miles  B.  E.  of  Pictou,  on  Ea<t 
River,  has  shipyards,  foundries,  tanneries,  and  other 
manufactories,  and  several  important  coal-mines.  It  has 
1  weekly  paper.     Pop.  of  sub-district,  2493. 

New  Glonces'ter,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cumberland  eo. 
Me.,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.     Pop.  1496. 

New  Got'tingen,  a  r.  of  Richland  tp.,  Ooemsey  eo, 
0.     Pop.  33. 

New  Granada.    See  Colombia,  tTicmo  States  or. 

New  Gninea.    See  Papca. 

Newhall  (Fales  Hbrry),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Saugns,  Mass, 
June  19, 1827 ;  graduated  in  1846  at  Wesleyan  University; 
entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  (after  teaching 
1846-53) ;  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
in  Wesleyan  University  1863-71;  studied  in  Europe  1867- 
68 ;  became  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1873. 

New  Ham'bnrg,  a  German  village  of  Wilmot  tp., 
Waterloo  CO.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
75  miles  W.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a  large  foundry  and  other 
manufactories,  and  has  a  semi-monthly  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pop.  of  sub-district,  1003. 

New  Hamburg,  post-v.  of  Poughkeepsie  tp.,  Dutchess 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River  and  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  R.  R.     Pop.  400. 

New  Hamp'shire,  one  of  the  New  England  or  Eaitern 
States,  and  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  42°  42'  30"  and  45°  18'  N.  lat,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  70°  43'  40"  and  72°  33'  W.  Ion.  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  of 
the  triangle  being  on  the  8.,  where  its  breadth  is  a  little 
more  than  90  miles,  while  at  the  extreme  N.  it  is  not  more 
than  3  or  4  miles  in  breadth.  Its  average  breadth  is  about 
45  miles,  and  its  extreme  length  178  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  N.  N.  W.  by  the  province  of  Quebec,  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  Hull's  Stream,  one  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Connecticut,  forming  a  part  of  the  N.  N.  W,  boundary ; 
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on  the  E.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Piscataqoa 
River  forming  the  division-line  from  Portsmouth  harbor  to 
the  lat.  of  40°  33'  N. ;  Massachusetts  forms  its  S.  S.  E.  and 
S.  boundary,  and  Vermont  the  W.,  the  Connecticut  River 
being  the  dividing-line  through  the  whole  distance.  Its 
area  is  9280  square  miles,  or  5,939,200  acres. 

Fact  of  lie  Coiinln/. — Now  Hampshire  has  but  18  miles 
of  sea-coast,  extending  from  the  southern  line  of  Seabrook 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Pisoataqua,  and  Portsmouth  is  tht 
only  good  harbor  for  large  vessels.  The  Isles  of  Shoals,  s 
group  of  eight  rocky  islands,  the  largest  having  but  350 
aeres,  lie  about  8  or  9  miles  from  the  shore;  three  of  them 
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belong  to  New  Hampshire.  They  mre  inhabited  by  iiilier- 
men  engaged  in  the  eod  fishery.  The  ssa-ooast  is  low  and 
lerel,  and  a  portion  of  it  marshy  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
inland ;  but  with  this  exception  the  surface  of  the  State 
is  brolcen  and  mountainous.  The  Appalachian  range  of 
mountains  enters  the  State  from  Maine,  and  forms  a  plateau 
Tarying  in  eleTation  from  800  to  1500  feet  through  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  State,  from  which  rise  at  irregular 
intervals  numerous  summits,  some  of  them  the  highest  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  exeept  the  Black  Mountains  in  North 
Carolina.  That  portion  of  this  plateau  occupying  the 
■onthem  part  of  Coos  and  the  northern  portion  of  Grafton 
and  Carroll  counties  has  a  great  number  of  loily  peaks,  and 
is  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  White  Mountains, 
though  it  is  looally  dirided  into  the  White  and  Franoonia 
ranges,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  plateau, 
Mt.  Washington,  the  highest  of  these  peaks,  and  the  loftiest 
summit  of  the  Northern  or  North-eastern  States,  is  6286.4 
feet  in  height.  It  is  situated  in  the  township  of  that  nsme 
in  the  8.  part  of  Coos  eo.  The  Ammonoosuo  River  Sows 
through  the  valley  immediately  N.  of  Ht.  Washington. 
N.  of  this  stream  are  the  following,  all  visible  from  Ht 
Washington:  ML  Clay,  5553  feet;  Mt.  Adams,  5714  feet; 
Mt.  Jefferson,  5794  feet;  and  Mt.  Madison,  5365  feet.  S. 
of  the  Ammonooenc,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  of  Mt.  Washington, 
are  Mt  Monroe,  S384  feet ;  Mt.  Franklin,  4904  feet ;  Mt 
Pleasant  4764  feet;  Mt  Clinton,  4320  feet,  and  MU.  Jack- 
son and  Webster.  To  the  E.  and  S.  E.  are  Mts.  Moriah, 
Carter,  and  Baldfaoe.  8.  and  8.  W.  of  these,  in  the  towns 
of  Jackson,  Chatham,  and  Bartlett  is  another  extensive 
group,  though  of  inferior  height;  among  these  are  Double 
Heaa,  Tin  Mountain,  Iron  Mountain,  Dandy  Mountain, 
the  Giant's  Stairs,  Mt.  Resolution,  Mt  Crawford,  Hart's 
Ledge,  etc.,  and  to  the  S.  £.  Kearsarge,  3358  feet  high. 
To  the  W.  of  Mt  Washington,  rising  from  the  plateau 
which  connects  the  White  Mountains  proper  with  the  Fran- 
oonia range,  are  Ht  Deception  and  Cherry  Mountain,  and 
S.  and  S.  E.  of  these  Twin  Mountain  and  Wiliey  Moan- 
tain  ;  while  S.  W.  the  summits  of  the  Franoonia  range, 
lying  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the  Pemigewas- 
set,  rise  to  view.  The  principal  of  these  are  Little  Hay- 
stack, Bald  MounUin,  Eagle  Cliff  (3446  feet).  Great  Hay- 
stack or  Mt  Lafayette  (5200  feet).  Flume  MounUin  (about 
4500  feet),  Black  Mountain,  and  Kinsman's  Mountain. 
Still  farther  W.  are  Landaff  Mountain  in  Landaff,  and  Iron 
Ore  Mountain  and  Blaeberry  Mountain  in  Lisbon.  But 
while  these  are  the  principal  summits  of  the  White  Honn- 
tains  proper  and  of  the  Franoonia  Mountains,  there  are 
other  peaks  scattered  over  the  State  scarcely  inferior  to 
these  in  altitude,  and  whieh  from  their  isolated  positions 
seem  higher  than  they  really  are.  Among  these  are  Cho- 
eorua  in  Albany  township  (3368  feet),  Conway  Hoantain 
and  Mote  Mountain  in  the  same  township,  Carr's  Mountain 
In  Ellsworth,  Ossipee  Mountain  near  Lake  Winnipiseogee, 
Sanapee  Mountain  near  Lake  Sunapee,  Hoosebillook  in 
Benton  (4636  feet),  Woodstock  Hountain,  Sandwioh  Hoan- 
tain, and  Grand  Monadnook  in  the  S.  W.  oomer  of  the 
State,  3450  feet  in  height.  Between  these  mountain-sum- 
mits are  many  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  them  containing 
lakes,  others  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  of  the  State, 
and  most  of  them  fertile  and  yielding  abandantly  suoh 
crops  as  the  somewhat  severe  climate  will  permit  There 
is  a  moderate  slope  from  N.  to  S.,  and  most  of  the  streams 
hare  considerable  falls  in  their  course. 

Rivtn  and  Lake: — The  Connecticut  River  is  the  longest, 
though  not  the  largest,  river  in  the  State,  rising  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  limit  of  the  State,  and  forming  after  its 
union  with  Hall's  Stream  the  western  boundary  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  State  ;  only  the  affluents  of  the  E. 
bank  belong  to  New  Hampshire,  except  near  its  source ; 
these  are,  Perry's  Stream,  Indian  Stream,  Hall's  Stream, 


Mohawk  River,  Sims's  Stream,  the  Upper  Ammonoosne 
River,  Lower  Ammonoosuo  or  Mink  River,  Hasoomy  River, 
Sugar  River  (the  outlet  of  Sanapee  Lake),  and  Ashuelot 
River.  The  Merrimack  River,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Winnipiseogee  River  (outlet  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake)  and 
the  Pemigewsssot  River,  both  having  several  tributaries, 
drains  the  southern  half  of  the  State;  it  receives  from  the 
W.  the  Contooook,  Pisoataquoi,  and  Sowhogan  rivers ;  from 
the  B.,  the  Snnoook  River.  It  passes  into  Massachusetts 
from  the  8.  E.  part  of  Hillsborough  oo.  The  Piseataqua 
River,  whieh  forms  a  part  of  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the 
State,  rises  in  Bast  Pond,  which  is  partly  in  Maine  and 
partly  in  New  Hampshire.  It  receives  the  Salmon  Falls 
and  Cocheoo  River.  The  Saoo  and  Androsooggin  Rivers 
have  their  sources  and  receive  several  affluents  in  New 
Hampshire.  None  of  theee  rivers,  except  the  Piseataqua, 
are  navigable  in  the  State,  and  that  only  for  a  few  miles. 
New  Hampshire  is  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
lakes.  Oi^  these,  Winnipiseogee  Lake  is  the  largeet,  and 
from  its  beauty  received  from  the  Indians  its  name, 
which  signifies  "  the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit."  Squam 
Luke,  LiUtes  Ossipee  and  Sunapee,  Umbagog,  partly  in 
this  State,  Conneotioot  (the  source  of  the  Conneotiout 
River),  Massabesio,  Masoomy,  Little  Sunapee,  and  many 
other  lakes  and  ponds,  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the 
scenery. 

Otology  and  Mineralom. — The  greater  part  of  the  State 
is  Eoioic  or  arehtdo,  the  surface-rocks  being  granite, 
gneiss,  mica,  qaarti,  etc. ;  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  the 
Silurian  formation  along  the  Connecticut  River,  and  a 
somewhat  more  extended  tract  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  State, 
which,  however,  along  the  seashore,  as  well  as  in  the  valley 
of  the  Merrimack,  is  intersected  by  Tertiary  and  Quater- 
nary beds.  The  valley  of  the  Merrimack  has  some  very 
fertile  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipi- 
seogee are  also  alluvial.  Iron  is  found  in  the  form  of 
magnetic  and  specular  ores  in  Grafton  and  Carroll  cos., 
and  in  bog-iron  ore  ail  over  the  State.  There  are  iron 
furnaces  at  Franconia,  near  one  of  the  largest  mines,  but 
the  ore  is  less  rich  than  in  some  of  the  deposits  in  other 
States,  and  at  the  present  low  price  of  iron  its  production 
is  not  profitable.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  graphite,  and 
tin  are  also  found,  but  except  the  graphite,  which  is  largely 
in  demand  for  crucibles,  the  ores  are  not  rich  enough  to  be 
worked  to  advantage.  Mica  or  isinglass  of  great  parity 
and  in  sheets  of  considerable  size  is  obtained  at  Alstead 
and  Grafton.  There  are  quarries  of  steatite  or  soapstone 
at  Francestown  and  Oxford,  and  a  large  deposit  of  the 
mineral  usually  known  as  Bath  brick  not  far  from  Man- 
chester. Building-granite  of  excellent  quality  abounds. 
The  other  minerals  are  gneiss,  erystallisea  qnarta,  oebrea, 
different  kinds  of  spar,  tale,  terra  sienna,  tourmalines, 
beryls,  garnets,  jasper,  amethysts,  asbestos,  manganese, 
sulphur,  and  magnesia. 

Vegetation. — The  northern  portion  of  the  State  and  the 
mountainous  regions  are  covered  with  heavy  forests  of 
oak,  pine,  beech,  sugar-maple,  birch,  etc.  The  southern 
portion  has  less  timber,  having  been  longer  under  oulti- 
vation ;  but  along  the  streams  there  are  heavy  growths  of 
decidnons  trees,  more  especially  of  the  chestnut,  elm, 
poplar,  locust  hornbeam,  hickory,  willow,  sugar-maple^ 
butternut  alder,  etc.  The  flora  is  to  a  large  extent  alpine 
and  sub-silpine. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  cold,  the  winters  long  and  se- 
vere, but  the  warm  season  is  pleasant  and  genial.  Owing 
to  the  general  elevation  of  the  State,  it  is  somewhat  colder 
than  Maine  in  the  same  latitude.  It  is,  however,  very 
healthful,  and  enjoys  a  remarkable  exemption  from  epi- 
demics. The  following  table  gives  the  meteorological  data 
of  fire  paints  in  the  State,  covering  a  distance  of  aboqt 
113  miles: 
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The  prevalent  winds  of  New  Hampshire  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  f^ueaoy,  N.  W.,  W.,  S.  W.,  N.,  S.  E.,  and  8.  The 


moan  temperature  of  the  State  averagea  43"  4',  ranging 
irom  38°  in  the  White  Hoantain  region  to  47°  in  the  south- 
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am  portian  of  the  State.  The  highest  tempemtnre  in  seven 
yean  wu  98°,  the  lowest  — 30°,  and  the  range  128°.  The 
average  rainfall  over  the  entire  State  in  1869  was  47.16 
inehes.  The  heaviest  rainfall  oooars  in  the  aatnmn,  and 
ainall7  in  Oetober;  the  lightest  in  the  summer,  generally 
in  July. 

Zoolo<iy. — In  the  northern  and  the  monntainons  poitioni 
of  the  State  the  bear,  panther,  lynz,  wild-oat,  and  wolf, 
fox,  as  well  as  the  mink,  marten,  raocoon,  and  skunk,  are 
fonnd  In  eonsiderable  nambers;  deer,  and  rarely  the  elk 
and  moose,  as  well  as  smaller  game,  are  also  found  in  that 
section,  as  well  as  around  the  lakes,  and  game  and  aquatic 
birds  are  plentiful,  as  are  birds  of  prey  and  the  various 
song-birds  common  to  New  Bngland.  Reptilea  are  not 
numerous.  The  rattlesnake  is  the  only  venomous  snake. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  choice  fish,  and 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  fish-culture. 

Agricultural  Product: — In  1870  the  total  land  in  farms 
was  3,605,994  acres,  of  which  2,384,487  acres  wera  im- 

S roved,  and  1,271,507  unimproved.  This  was  about  thraa- 
(Ihs  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  State.  The  value  of 
these  farms  was  estimated  at  $80,589,313,  and  the  value  of 
farming  implements  and  machinery  at  $3,459,943.  The 
value  of  all  farm  prodnctions  for  the  year  was  $22,473,547 ; 
of  animals  slaughtered,  etc.,  $3,720,243 ;  of  home  manufac- 
tures, $234,062 ;  of  forest  produots,  $1,743,944;  of  market- 
garden  products,  $119,997 ;  of  orchard  produots,  $743,552 ; 
and  the  wages  paid  to  agricultural  Isbboreri,  $2,319,164. 
The  crops  of  the  State  in  1869-7Q  ware,  in  cereals,  wheat, 
193,621  bushels ;  rye,  47,420 ;  Indian  com,  1,277,768 ;  oata, 
1,146,451;  barley,  105,822;  and  buckwhaat,  100,034;  hay, 
612,648  tons ;  hops,  99,469  pounds ;  tobacco,  155,334  pounds ; 
maple-sugar,  1,800,704  pounds ;  maple-symp,  16,884  gal- 
lons ;  potatoes,  4,515,419  bushels ;  58,375  bushels  of  beans 
and  peas ;  wax,  2668  pounds ;  honey,  56,944  pounds ;  do- 
mestic wine,  2446  gallons;  clover,  flax,  and  grass-seed, 
2388  bushels.  The  value  of  all  kinds  of  live-stoek  the 
same  year  was  $15,246,646 ;  it  included  43,335  horses,  37 
mules,  90,683  milch  cows,  40,613  working  oxen,  and  91,705 
other  cattle;  248,760  sheep,  and  33,127  swine.  Of  many 
of  these  items  we  have  later  reports  in  tha  estimates  of  the 
department  of  agrionltore.  Aoeording  to  these,  the  crops 
of  1874  were — Indian  com,  1,239,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$1,387,680 ;  wheat,  174,000  bushels,  worth  $269,700 ;  rye, 
41,000  bushels,  worth  $49,200;  oats,  1,083,000  bushels, 
worth  $671,450;  barley,  84,000  bushels,  worth  $85,680; 
buckwheat,  86,000  bushels,  worth  $53,320;  potatoes, 
8,400,000  bushels,  worth  $2,006,000;  tobacco,  180,000 
pounds,  worth  $36,000;  hay,  767,200  tons,  worth 
$10,073,336.  The  year  1874  was  not  an  exceptional  year 
in  regard  to  these  crops,  and  unless — which  is  passible — 
the  amounts  above  are  under-estimatod,  we  can  hardly 
draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hay  crop,  which  seems  to  be  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
•raasing,  most  of  the  agricultural  products  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  gradually  but  uniformly  diminishing  in  quantity. 
The  agricultural  report  estimates  the  live-stock  of  the 
State  on  Jan.  1,  1875,  as  follows:  horses,  47,000,  valued  at 
$4,341,860 ;  milch  cows,  96,400,  worth  $3,774,978 ;  oxen  and 
other  cattle,  116,900,  worth  $4,584,818;  sheep,  242,400, 
worth  $882,336 ;  swine,  37,000,  worth  $523,550.  The  total 
value  of  live-stock  was  $14,107,542 — not  a  material  ehange 
in  numbers,  but  a  falling  off  of  $1,133,000  in  value. 

Manufaeturm. — T?ot  a  small  State,  New  Hampshire  is 


largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  The  censns  of  187$ 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  manufsaturing  enter- 
prise of  the  State:  number  of  mannfaotaring  establish- 
ments, 8342 ;  hands  employed,  40,783,  of  whom  25,829 
were  men,  12,775  women,  and  2179  children.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  was  estimated  at  $36,023,743 ;  of  wages 
paid,  $13,823,091 ;  raw  material  used,  $44,677,967 ;  amount 
of  annual  product,  $71,038,249.  Of  this  amount,  the  man- 
ufacture of  ootton  goods  furnished  the  largest  single  item, 
$16,999,672 — almost  one  fourth ;  woollen  and  worsted 
goods  were  produced  to  the  value  of  $10,160,729 ;  lumber, 
$3,920,622; -boots  and  shoes,  $4,780,020;  printing  ootton 
and  woollen  goods,  $4,670,833 ;  iron,  rolled  and  eastings, 
$1,369,668;  furniture,  $1,732,162;  leather,  tanned  and 
curried,  $3,686,096;  machinery  of  all  kinds,  $3,003,663; 

Saper,  $1,088,285 ;  carriages,  wagons,  and  ears,  $1,286,084; 
ouring-miU  produots,  $1,270,226 ;  hosiery,  $1,757,446. 

Aai7ro<i(it.-— On  May  1, 1875,  there  were  933.66  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  the  State,  the  cost  of  which,  with 
the  equipment,  was  $33,179,315.  The  principal  lines  wera 
the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal,  160  miles;  Boston  and 
Maine,  34.76  miles ;  Cheshire,  42.81  miles ;  Portsmouth  Qreat 
Falls  and  Conway,  72.20  miles ;  Atlantic  and  SL  Lawrence, 
52  miles ;  Portsmouth  Railway,  59  miles ;  Conoord  Railway, 
36  miles ;  Manchester  Lawrence  and  North  Weare  Railway, 
41.39  miles;  Horthara  Railway,  82.50  miles;  Nashua  and 
Rochester  R.  R.,  49  miles ;  Eastern  Railway  and  Conway 
division,  89 miles;  Dover  and  Winnipiseogee,  28.50  mile*. 

Finance: — In  1670  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  State  was  $149,065,290,  and  the 
trae  valuation  $252,624,112.  The  State  debt  June  1, 1876, 
was  $3,775,457.35,  or  deducting  the  funds  in  the  treasury, 
$3,741,330.46.  It  is  funded,  and  will  mature  in  nearly 
equal  instalments  in  about  thirty  years.  The  total  revenue  of 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1875,  was  $505,654.21, 
and  the  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  $420,394.64.  Of  tha 
balance,  the  greater  part  was  used  in  reducing  the  principal 
of  the  debt. 

Commerce  and  Navigation. — The  foreign  commerce  of  tha 
State  is  small.  Portsmouth,  its  only  port  of  entry,  received 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  imported  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $41,388,  and  exported  only  $180.  The  number 
of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  fk'om  the  port  in  1874 
was  as  follows :  American  vessels  entered  8,  tonnage  2061, 
crews  54;  cleared  17,  tonnage  3898,  orews  106;  foreign 
vessels  entered  46,  tonnage  7733,  crews  303 ;  cleared  46, 
tonnage  5471,  crews  251 ;  total  entranoes  and  clearances 
116  vessels,  tonnage  19,163,  crews  713. 

^aiiitf.— There  were  in  the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1876,  44 
national  banks,  of  which  43  were  in  operation,  having  a 
capital  of  $5,365,000  and  bonds  on  deposit  of  $6,342,000, 
with  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $4,707,365;  2  State 
banks  and  truit  companies,  with  $175,000  capital;  and  68 
savings  banks,  with  96,938  depositors  and  deposits  to  the 
amount  «f  $80,214,666.71. 

Inturane: — In  Jan.,  1875,  there  were  17  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  State,  of  which  16  were  mutual.  The 
single  stock  company  had  a  capital  of  $200,000  and  assets 
amounting  to  $393,837.  The  reported  assets  of  the  16  mutual 
companies  were$18,837,  which,  however,  inelnded  preminm 
notes  in  every  case.  There  were  no  life  Insnranoe  com- 
panies in  the  State. 

PojnUation. — The  table  below  gives  the  population,  its 
density  and  rate  of  increase,  with  other  interesting  lesulta; 
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Education. — Our  latest  report  is  to  June  80, 1675.  There 
were  then  2149  districts  and  2599  public  schools  in  the 
State.  Of  these,  403  were  graded  schools,  and  964  were 
small  schools,  having  12  scholars  or  less.  The  average 
duration  of  the  schools  was  20  weeks  =  5  months.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  was  366D,  of  whom  503  were 
males  and  3166  females.  The  wages  of  male  teachers  ave- 
raged $42.61  per  month,  including  board ;  of  female  teach- 
ers, also  including  board,  $25.54,  The  numl^pr  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State  was  76,272,  of  whom  68,751  (viz. 

•  158  slaves  In  1790,  and  8  in  1800.       t  Including  23  Indians. 


36,901  boys  and  32,860  girls)  wera  registered  as  attending 
the  schools  at  some  time  during  the  year.  The  average 
attendance  was  48,288.  There  were  4164  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15  in  the  State  who  attended  no  school. 
There  are  50  academies,  seminaries,  and  private  schools, 
with  about  160  teachers  and  about  3300  pupils.  The  total 
amount  of  receipts  from  all  sources  for  school  purposes 
for  the  year  was  $621,649,  of  which  $639,165  was  raised  by 
taxation,  $27,340  from  the  literary  fund,  and  $25,348  from 
local  funds,  while  $31,284  was  contributed  from  other 
sources.  The  entire  amount  expended  for  pahlio  soheols 
the  same  year  was  $742,864,  aad  tha  average  appropriation 
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far  emeh  ngiatcred  •oholsr  wu  $7.08.  The  entimated 
value  of  sehool-honaea  and  lots  in  the  State  «a<  $2,228,905, 
and  of  echool  apparatus  $29,151;  276  school-houses  had 
been  built  or  repaired  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of 
$26'(,246.  There  are  39  high  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
graded  system.  There  is  a  State  normal  school  at 
Plymouth,  organised  in  1870,  with  13  teachers  and  165 
students  (44  male.  111  female),  and  a  model  school  with 
120  pupils.  There  were  34  graduates  from  the  normal 
school  in  1875.  Teachers'  institutes  are  held  in  most  of 
the  counties,  and  with  good  results.  There  are  several 
excellent  schools  for  secondary  instruction,  most  of  them 
being  in  some  sense  preparatory  schools  for  students  in- 
tending to  enter  oollege.  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  these,  having  been 


founded  In  1781.  It  is  largely  endowed,  and  maintains 
a  high  reputation.  .  The  New  London  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Institute  at  New  London  is  a  collegiate  school 
of  high  grade,  and  is  fairly  endowed ;  the  Kimball  Union 
Academy  at  Meriden,  founded  in  1813,  is  also  a  good 
school  and  well  endowed,  as  is  St.  Paul's  at  Concord.  Toere 
is  but  one  oollege  in  the  State — Dartmouth  College  at  Han- 
over— but  this  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  university, 
having  in  addition  to  its  undergraduate  course  a  school  of 
science,  a  school  of  civil  engineering,  a  school  of  agricul- 
ture, a  school  of  medicine,  and  having  just  founded  in  1875 
a  school  of  law.  The  following  table  gives  the  particulars 
respecting  this  oollege  and  its  several  post-graduate  or 
eztra-gn^oate  schools.  The  law  Bohool  is  but  just  or- 
ganin^. 
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Charitable  attd  Penal  Inttitutiont. — The  New  Hampshire 
asylum  for  the  insane  at  Concord  is  a  well-conducted  in- 
stitution. It  is  well  endowed,  and  has  a  farm  of  125  acres, 
well  stocked,  and  employs  such  of  its  inmates  as  are  able 
to  work  in  farm-labor.  It  had  May  I,  1875,  261  patients, 
the  average  of  the  year  having  been  275.  Its  receipts 
from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875,  were 
$91,141.58,  its  expenditures  $87,256.31.  The  State  has  an 
efficient  historical  society  with  a  large  library.  The  State 
Reform  School  at  Manchester,  founded  in  1855,  in  1875  had 
14  teachers  and  officers  (5  male  and  9  female)  and  139  in- 
mates— 122  boys  and  17  girls,  138  white,  1  colored,  48  na- 
tives, and  91  foreigners;  800  had  been  committed  since  its 
opening.  Ithadalibrary  of  3000  volumes.  The  annual  cost 
of  instruction  and  care  was  $22,965.71,  or  $164  to  an  inmate, 
and  the  average  annual  earnings  were  $7878.88,  or  $59  per 
head.     The  State  prison  at  Concord  was  reported  as  being 


in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  seems  to  have  been  so  finan- 
cially, for  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  for  the  year  ex- 
ceeded the  e.\penscs  by  $15,692.46.  It  bad  May  I,  1875, 
127  inmates. 

Scatpapert. — In  1870  there  were  51  newspapers  and 

feriodicals  published  in  the  State,  having  a  circulation  of 
73,919,  and  issuing  annually  7,237,588  copies.  Of  these, 
7  were  dailies,  with  6100  circulation;  37  weeklies,  with 
75,819  circulation;  1  semi-monthly,  with  25,000  circula- 
tion ;  and  6  monthlies,  with  67,000.  The  increase  has 
been  very  gradual.  In  1874  there  were  61  papers,  the 
number  of  dailies  remaining  the  same,  the  number  of  week- 
lies, semi-monthlies,  monthlies,  bi-monthlies,  and  quarter- 
lies having  received  some  addition. 

Churchet. — The  various  denominations,  with  their  adhe- 
rent population,  church  property,  etc.,  for  the  years  1870 
and  1874,  arc  as  follows:. 
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There  were  also  in  the  State  in  1870, 1  New  Jerusalem  or 
Swedenborgian  congregation,  with  1  church  edifice,  275 
sittings,  and  $2000  of  church  property ;  1  Spiritualist  con- 
gregation. 

Cvnetitutionf  Courts^  Jlepreeeutation  in  Congren,  etc, — 
The  governor,  five  councillors,  the  railroad  commissioner, 
and  the  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives are  annually  elected  by  the  people  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  March.  The  governor  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age,  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  must  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  for  seven  years  next  preceding  his 
election.  The  councillors  are  an  advisory  body,  elected  to 
aid  the  governor  in  his  executive  duties  by  their  advice. 
The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  commissary-general 
are  chosen  by  the  legislature  in  joint  convention,  as  are 
the  governor  and  railroad  commissioner  when  there  fails 
to  be  an  election  by  the  people.  All  the  judicial  officers — 
the  attorney-general,  solicitor,  sheriffs,  coroners,  regis- 
ters of  probate,  and  general  field  officers  of  the  militia 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  The  legisla- 
ture, or,  as  it  is  legally  styled,  "  the  Qeneral  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,"  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  1 2  members,  elected 
annually  by  districts,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  com- 
posed of  1  member  for  every  parish,  town,  or  place  having 
150  ratable  male  polls,  and  an  additional  member  for  every 


300  ratable  male  polls  in  excess  of  the  first  150.  Towns 
containing  less  than  150  polls  are  classed  together  and 
elect  representatives  by  turns.  Of  course,  the  number  of 
members  of  the  bouse  varies  with  nearly  every  year ;  in 
1874  it  was  333.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  superior 
court,  with  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate  justices,  and 
a  circuit  court,  also  with  a  chief-justice  and  two  associates. 
The  circuit  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  the  supe- 
rior court  general  jurisdiction.  There  are  also  probate 
courts  and  inferior  courts  of  record.  The  State  has  three 
members  of  Congress  under  tbo  last  apportionment. 

Countiee. — The  State  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  aa  fol- 
lows: 
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Principal  Toumt. — Concord,  the  capital,  bfu  a  popula- 
tion of  12,241 ;  Manche8t«r,  the  largett  oity,  had  in  1S70  a 
population  of  23,536;  Nashua,  Dover,  and  Portsmouth 
have  from  10,000  to  12,000  each ;  Keene,  alwut  6000 ;  Som- 
ersworth,  Rochester,  and  Claremont,  from  4000  to  5000; 
Exeter,  Qilford,  and  Lebanon,  between  3000  and  4000 ; 
while  Mllford,  Littleton,  Lancaster,  Pembroke,  Peterbor- 
ough, Laconia,  Newport,  Franklin,  Haverhill,  Hanover, 
Farmington,  Winchester,  and  Weare  have  each  from  2000 
to  3000  inhabitants. 

Hittory. — The  region  N.  of  the  Merrimack  River  was 
first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1614,  and  a  settlement  made  at 
Strawberry  Bank  (now  Portsmouth)  in  1623.  In  1629  the 
Plymouth  Company  granted  to  Capt.  John  Mason,  one  of 
their  members,  the  lands  lying  between  the  Merrimack  and 
Piscataqua  rivers.  Capt.  Mason  encouraged  emigration 
and  settlement,  but  for  some  years  the  colonists  were 
mostly  fishermen  and  exiles  from  Massachusetts  Bay.  In 
1635  the  Plymouth  Company  divided  up  their  property  in 
New  England  among  themselves  before  surrendering  their 
charter  to  the  king,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of 
New  Hampshire  fell  to  the  lot  of  Capt.  Mason.  There 
were  settlements  at  this  time  at  Exeter,  Dover,  and  Straw- 
berry Bank,  but  the  Indians  troubled  them  greatly,  and 
Capt  Mason  not  possessing  the  ability  to  defend  thom,  the 
oolonists  in  1641  voluntarily  sought  the  protection  and  al- 
liance of  Massachusetts,  and  remained  a  part  of  that  col- 
ony until  1679,  when  King  Charles  II.  made  it  a  separate 
royal  province,  with  a  president  and  council  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
1689,  however,  it  again  joined  Massachusetts,  and  the 
same  year  the  Indians  attacked  and  burned  Dover  and 
killed  many  of  its  inhabitants.  g<yne  years  later,  under 
the  policy  of  consolidation  of  the  colonies.  New  Hamp- 
shire wat  for  a  time  subject  to  the  government  of  New 
York.  Settlements  proceeded  slowly.  In  1714  there  were 
but  eight  towns  in  the  colony,  and  several  of  these  were 
little  more  than  hamlets.  Within  the  next  fifty  years, 
however,  there  was  a  gradual  extension  of  the  population 
westward,  and  the  colonial  governors  claimed  that  their 
territory  extended  to  the  New  York  line,  and  granted  lands 
W.  of  Uie  Connecticut  River.     What  subsequently  became 
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the  State  of  Vermont  was  known  for  some  years  aa  the 
"  New  Hampshire  Grants,"  while  New  York  also  lud  claim 
to  the  territory.  The  difficulties  and  bitter  feeling  induced 
by  these  rival  claims  were  not  fully  quieted  until  the  ad- 
mission of  Vermont  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1790.  In 
1741  the  old  controversy  with  Massachusetts  in  regard  to 
boundary  was  finally  settled.  Now  Hampshire  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  though  her 
soil  was  not  invaded  her  sons  were  prominent  in  every  ac- 
tion from  1776  to  1781.  She  was  also  prominent  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  but  had  no  constitution  until  Oct. 
31, 1783,  when  a  convention  which  had  held  many  sessions 
succeeded  in  perfecting  one,  under  which,  with  some  amend- 
ments, the  State  is  still  governed.  On  June  21, 1788,  the 
State  In  convention  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  l'.  S. 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  46.  Concord  was  made  the  capital  in 
1807.  The  State  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1812, 
but  again  escaped  any  invasion  of  its  soil.  In  1834  there 
was  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
the  settlers  claiming  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State.  The  military  were  called  out,  but 
the  trouble  was  quelled  without  bloodshed.  In  the  lata 
civil  war  New  Hampshire  sent  her  full  quotas,  and  her 
troops  were  distinguished  for  bravei7  and  good  oonduet. 

Qovemort  of  tha  State, 
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New  Hamp'ton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Cbickasaw 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  has 
3  churches,  good  schools,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Principal  industry,  farming.     Pop.  of  v.  435 ;  of  tp.  947. 
Gbo.  M.  Retholds,  Ed.  "  Courier." 

New  Hampton,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Belknap  oo.,  N.  H., 
on  the  Merrimack  River,  contains  the  New  Hampton  Lit- 
erary and  Biblical  Institution.     Pop.  1267. 

New  Han'over,  county  of  S.  E.  North  Carolina.  Area, 
850  square  miles.  It  is  generally  level,  and  is  in  some  parts 
sandy  and  in  others  swampy.  It  is  bounded  S.  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  ny  Cape  Fear  River  and  its 
branches.  It  is  traversed  by  N.  E.  Cape  Fear  River  and 
by  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  R.  It  contains  large 
pine  forests,  and  affords  lumber  and  naval  stores.  Live- 
stock, corn,  and  rice  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Wilming- 
ton.    Pop.  27,978. 

New  Hanover,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.   Pop.  2536. 

New  Hanover,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pa.    Pop.  1900. 

New  Har'mony,  tp.  of  Chambers  oo.,  Ala.   Pop.  1240. 


L.  P.  Brocextt. 

New  Harmony,  post-v.  of  Harmony  tp.,  Posey  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  River,  23  miles  N.  W.  of  Evansville, 
noted  for  the  settlement  made  there  in  1815  by  the  "  Har- 
monists" under  George  Rapp,  transferred  to  Robert  Owen 
in  1824  for  an  experiment  m  socialism,  and  subsequently 
the  seat  of  a  "  scnool  of  industry  "  founded  by  William 
Maolure.  None  of  these  enterprises  have  proved  very  sao- 
cessfuL    A  newspaper  is  published  here.     Pop.  836.  ' 

New  Hart'ford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Litchfield  oo..  Conn., 
on  the  Connecticut  Western  and  the  Collinsville  branch  of 
the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  R.  Rs.     Pop.  3078. 

New  Hartford,  post-v.  of  Butler  co.,  ta.,  on  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

New  Hartford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winona  co.,  Mins. 
Pop.  692. 

New  Hartford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  T-,  on 
the  Utica  branch  of  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland 
R.  R.  and  the  Utica  division  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna 
and  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  743;  of  tp.  4037. 

New  Ha'ven,  county  of  Connecticut,  bounded  S.  by 
Long  Island  Sound.    Area,  625  square  miles.     Ita  sarfae^ 
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ia  maoh  dWeraified  by  hills  and  fertila  Tatleys.  Eren  th« 
lem  fertile  plains  are  generally  well  eultivated  and  pro- 
daetive.  Tobaooo,  live-stoek,  wool,  potatoes,  and  grain 
are  leading  produets.  The  eonnty  has  very  extensive 
mannfactaring  interests.  Carriages,  hardware,  brick,  but- 
tons, ontlery,  paper,  edge  tools,  famitare,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  lamber,  metallio  wares,  eastings,  machinery, 
elooks,  wire,  pins,  etc.  are  among  the  mannfaotured  articles. 
The  eounty  is  traversed  by  several  railroads.  Cap.  New 
Haven.    Pop.  121,267. 

New  Haveii)  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  New  Haven  oo., 
Conn.,  on  a  sandy  plain  at  the  head  of  a  shallow  harbor, 
betwecn~West  and  Mill  rivers,  inolading  also  the  neck  be- 
tween Mill  River  and  the  Qninnipiack,  where  the  part  of 
the  town  ealled  Fair  Haven  is  situated.  Formerly,  the  aUy 
and  the  town  had  distinct  limits ;  now  they  have  the  same 
by  the  extension  of  the  city  organisation  overalarserarea. 
The  popniation  of  the  town  in  1850  was  20,346;  la  1860, 
SB,267 ;  in  1870,  60,840,  of  whom  14,368  were  foreign-bom; 
and  in  1874 — as  estimated  by  the  increase  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen — 65,667.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  toKH,  according  to  a  general  law  which  joints 
back  to  the  organisation  of  the  early  settlements  m  the 
eolonies  of  New  England,  is  in  the  hands  of  selectmen,  not 
more  than  seven  in  number,  with  whom  are  elected  grand 
jnroni,  constables,  assessors,  a  board  of  relief,  a  town- 
•lerk,  a  registrar  of  births,  etc.,  a  treasurer,  a  oolleotor  of 
taxes,  etc.  The  eitg  has  a  special  charter,  which  has  been 
often  changed  in  its  details.  It  is  now  divided  into  ten 
wards,  each  of  which  sends  two  aldermen  and  three  oonn- 
oilmen  to  the  boards  of  aldermen  and  the  common  council. 
A  mayor,  chosen,  like  these  boards,  annually,  and  now 
having  in  his  hands  the  nomination  of  the  principal  ad- 
ministrative boards,  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  alder- 
men. The  police  of  the  city  is  entrusted  to  a  chief,  several 
(nbordinates,  81  patrolmen,  and  others  for  speeial  ooea- 
■ions.  The  arrests  made  by  the  police  in  1874  were  5109 
— vis.  for  drunkenness,  2196 ;  for  assault  and  battery,  760 ; 
for  breach  of  peace,  318.  Of  the  arrested,  666  were  women. 
The  administration  of  justice  for  smaller  oBences  ia  vested 
in  the  city  court,  where  in  1874  more  than  3000  cases  were 
tried.  Various  other  higher  courts  bath  of  the  Btata  and 
the  V.  S.  hold  sessions  in  the  city.  New  Haven  is  well 
supplied  with  common  schools  nnder  an  elected  board  hav- 
ing control  over  teachers,  studies,  and  expenses.  In  1874 
the  schools  cost  $02,000,  the  number  of  teachers  nnder  the 
board  was  204,  and  the  number  of  scholars  admitted  was 
0835.  Many  of  the  school-houses,  of  which  there  are  in  all 
about  25,  are  commodious  and  handsome  baildings.  A 
number  of  private  schools,  the  Hopkins  Orammar  School, 
the  public  high  school,  with  the  various  departments  of 
Yalb  Collegr  (which  see),  complete  the  system  of  edaca- 
tion.  The  property  in  New  Haven,  aooording  to  its  as- 
sessed value  in  1873,  was  $66,556,170.  The  rate  of  taxa- 
tion for  all  purposes  was  16  mills  on  the  dollar — 2}  mills 
for  the  schools.  For  lighting  the  streets  the  expenses  in  1874 
were  $44,407 ;  the  policeeoat  nearly  $1 00,000 ;  and  the  fire  de- 
partment about  $95,000.  The  receipts  into  the  city  trea- 
sury in  all  were  dnring  the  same  year  $752,486.73,  and  the 
disbursemenU,  $784,436.01.  The  city  debt  is  $760,000, 
of  which  $500,000  is  for  a  very  important  system  of  aew- 
erage  begun  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  well  on  its  way 
towards  completion ;  $200,000  was  advanced  in  aid  of  the 
Derby  R.  R. ;  and  there  remained  the  balance  of  a  debt 
eontracted  for  building  the  city  hall,  an  imposing  stnictare 
facing  the  public  green.  The  city  is  now  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  new  bridge  over  the  Qainnipiack  near  its  montb, 
which  will  cost  necurly  $136,000.  The  expenses  for  the 
poor  are  about  $46,000,  from  which,  however,  are  to  be  de- 
ducted some  $12,000  as  profits  of  labor  at  the  almshouse. 
The  deaths  in  New  Haven  for  1873  were  1073,  and  the 
death-rate  18.2  to  1000.  New  Haven  is  well  supplied  with 
railroads.  There  are  the  roads  to  New  York ;  to  Hartford 
and  Springfield,  now  consolidated  into  one ;  the  canal  road 
to  Northampton ;  the  New  London ;  the  air-line  to  Willi- 
mantic  vid  Middletown,  and  the  Derby.  New  Haven  is  a 
port  of  entry,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  both  with  other 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  with  foreign  parts.  Its  mannfac- 
tnres  are  its  principal  source  of  prosperity,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  making  of  carriages,  of  rifles,  and  other 
works  in  iron.  There  are  in  the  town  about  40  churches — 
vis.  13  Congregational,  7  Episcopalian,  6  Roman  Catholic, 
6  Methodist,  3  Baptist,  1  Universalist,  besides  several  where 
German  is  the  language  of  the  service,  and  several  consist- 
ing of  colored  members. 

New  Haven  was  the  principal  settlement  in  the  colony, 
originally  independent,  which  was  founded  by  Theophilns 
Eaton,  Rev.  Jonn  Davenport,  and  their  associates,  men  of 
more  than  the  ordinary  wealth  of  colonists,  in  1638.  Other 
settlements  were  made  on  land  purchased  from  the  Indius, 
as  was  the  case  at  Qninnipiaek,  at  Gnilford,  MUford,  Stam- 


ford, and  Branford,  which,  with  Yennioock  or  Southhold 
on  Long  Island,  joined  the  principal  settlement  under  a 
constitution  made  by  the  inhabitants  without  royal  char- 
ter. The  independence  of  this  colony  continued  until  the 
charter  of  Connecticut,  procured  from  the  king,  Charles  II., 
in  1662,  included  the  New  Haven  colonists  under  the  same 
jurisdiction.  Some  of  the  settlements  were  ready>enough 
to  come  under  the  new  charter.  But  several  years  passed 
before  it  was  accepted  with  content  by  the  others.  Under 
this  charter  Hartford  and  New  Haven  were  made  joint 
capitals,  the  legislature  meeting  alternately  at  each  place, 
until  in  1873,  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  Hart- 
ford was  mads  the  sole  seat  of  government. 

T.  D.  WOOLSBT. 

New  Haren,  post-v.  of  Gallatin  oo.,  111.    Pop.  866. 

New  Haveilijiost-v.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash 
and  Toledo  and  Western  R.  R.,  has  2  public-school  build- 
ings, 4  churches,  3  large  stave  manufactories,  several  lum- 
ber-yards and  saw-mills,  1  hotel,  flouring-mills,l  newspaper, 
and  stores.     Pop.  about  1400. 

T.  J.  Foster,  Ed.  "  New  Hayek  PAiLAniiiii." 

New  Haven,  post-v.  of  Nelson  oo.,  Ky.,  on  the  Knox- 
ville  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.    Pop.  99. 

New  Haven,  tp.  of  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  686. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  of  Lenox  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  B.  R.  (formerly  New  Baltihoue 
Station).    Pop.  413. 

New  Haven,  tp.  of  Shiawassee  oo.,  Mioh.    Pop.  999. 

New  Haven,  tp.  of  Olmsted  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  860. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  of  Franklin  oo.,  Ho.,  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific.  R.  R.  (Miller's  Landikg 
Statioh). 

New  Haven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oswego  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensbnrg  R.  R.     Pop.  1764. 

New  Haven,  a  v.  of  Crosby  tp.,  Hamilton  oo.,  0. 
Pop.  161. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  and  ^>.  of  Huron  oo.,  0.,  on  the 
Lake  Erie  di  virion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
Pop.  1221. 

New  Haven,  a  b.  of  Danbar  tf.,  Fayette  oo..  Pa. 
Pop.  333. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt,  on  the 
Rutland  division  of  the  CentraJ  Vermont  R.  R.  Pop.  1365. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  of  Graham  tp.,  Hason  co..  West 
Va.,  on  the  Ohio  River.     Pop.  489. 

New  Haven,  post-r.  and  ^.  of  Adams  co..  Wis.  P.  894. 

New  Haven,  tp.  of  Dunn  eo..  Wis.    Pop.  664. 

New  Heb'ridea,  a  large  group  of  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  situated  between  lat.  14°  and  20°  S.,  and  i>e- 
tween  168°  and  170°  E.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  5700 
square  miles,  their  popniation  at  134,000.  The  largest  and 
best-known  of  them  is  Tanna,  with  the  harbor  Erupabo ; 
Santo,  MalHeolo,  and  Erromango  have  also  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  tiiough  the  extreme  savageness  of  the  in- 
habitants makes  all  intercourse  very  difficult.  The  islands 
are  volcanic  and  fertile,  covered  with  forests  of  sandal  and 
other  valuable  trees.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Papuan  race,  and  are  cannibals.  On  the  island  of  Anatom, 
however.  Christian  missionaries  have  worked  with  success. 

New  Holland*    Bee  Acbtkalia. 

New  HoI'land,  post-v.  of  Perry  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R.   Pop.  326. 

New  Holland,  post-v.  of  Earl  tp.,  Lancaster  co..  Pa., 
13  miles  £.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  East  Brandywine  and 
Waynesburg  R.  R,  has  a  public-school  building,  4  churches, 
1  newspaper,  an  extensive  coach  manufactory,  several  ho- 
tels, and  stores.   P.  778.     Q.  H.  Rauck,  Ed.  "  Clarion." 

New  Hol'stein,  post-v.  and  to.  of  Calnmet  co..  Wis., 
on  the  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  1813. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  TTnion  oo.,  lo.    Pop.  299. 

New  Hope,  post-v.  of  Hurricane  tp.,  Lincoln  oo..  Mo. 
Pop.  186. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Chatham  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1760. 

New  Hope,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Irodell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
871. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Perquimans  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1933. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1096. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1620. 

New  Hope,  post-v.  of  Scott  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.  P.  146. 

New  Hope,  post-b.  of  Solebury  tp.,  Bucks  eo..  Pa.,  on 
the  Delaware  River.     Pop.  1226. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  oo.,  S.  C.     Pop.  951. 

New  Hope,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Portageoo.,  Wis.  P.  76L 
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New  Hnd'soB,  poat-r.  and  tp.  of  Alleguiy  oo.,  N.  Y. 
Fop.  1142. 

New  Ibe'ria,  pott-r.,  cap.  of  Iberia  pariah.  La.,  on  the 
Bayoa  Tecbe,  bi  milea  W.  S.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge,  anr- 
rounded  b;  oxtenaire  angar  and  cotton  plantations,  ha*  S 
weelily  newspapera  and  a  oonaiderable  trade.     Pop.  1472. 

New'ingtODi  poat-r.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H. 
Pop.  4U. 

Newington  Jnnction,  post-r.  of  WethersSeld  tp., 
Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  New  Yorl(  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  and  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fiabliill  B.  Ra. 
(Newisotos  Statioit). 

Newington  8ocietr«  a  v.  (Newimoton  P.  0.)  of 
WethersSeld  tp.,  Hartford  oo.,  Conn.,  2  milea  from  New- 
ington Junction.     Pop.  778. 

New  Ips'wich,  poat-T.  and  tp.  of  Hillsborough  co., 
K.  H.,  ia  the  aeut  of  Appleton  Academy  (Congregation- 
aliat),  founded  in  1787.     Pop.  1380. 

New  Jan'per,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Sreen«  oo.,  0.  Pop. 
1084. 

New  Jer'aey,  one  of  the  Middle  AUantio  Statea,  and 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  situated  between  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Hudaon  River, 
and  within  the  following  limits  of  latitude  and  longitude: 
between  the  parallela  of  38°  65'  60.42"  and  41°  21'  19"  N. 
lat,  and  the  meridiana  of  73°  63'  61.25"  and  75°  33'  02.74" 
W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New 
York,  the  Iwundary-line  being  a  atraight  line  tnm  the  W. 
'  bank  of  the  Hudaon  River,  in  lat.  41°  N.,  to  a  point  on  the 
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N.  bank  of  the  Neveraink  River,  where  it  entera  the  Dela- 
ware ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Hudaon  River,  Staten  laland  Sound, 
Raritan  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ooean ;  S.  by  Delaware  Bay ; 
and  W.  by  the  Delaware  River,  which  aeparatea  it  from 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  Ita  extreme  length  from 
Carpenter'a  Point  to  Cape  May  ia  167}  milea;  ita  greatest 
breadth  ia  59  milea,  and  ita  leaat  32  milea.  Ita  area  ia 
7576.88  aauare  milea,  or  4,849,069  aorea. 

Face  of  Iht  Counlrg. — The  northern  half  of  the  State  ia 
traversed  by  three  distinct  ranges  of  mountains ;  two  of  them, 
the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain,  called  Shawangunk  in 
New  York,  and  the  Highland  Range,  belong  to  the  Appala- 
chian chain,  while  the  third  and  lower  range  lies  between 
the  Highlands  and  the  ocean,  and  is  a  part  of  the  low  moun- 
tain-range which  descends  from  Massachusetts  through  New 
York  and  enters  New  Jersey  below  the  Palisades.  The  in- 
terval between  the  second  and  third  ranges  of  mountains  is 
throughout  most  of  its  extent  largely  charged  with  trap-rock, 
which  at  times,  as  at  the  Palisadea,  completely  obscures  its 
matrix  and  appears  as  an  independent  line  of  basalt.  The 
Blue  or  Kittatinny  range  is  somewhat  the  highest,  rising  to 
a  height  of  not  far  from  1 800  feet  at  High  Point,  near  the 
New  York  line.  It  forms  an  almost  unbroken  ridge  from 
the  New  York  State  line  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Its 
eaetem  slope  is  steep,  though  not,  for  the  moat  part,  precip- 
itous ;  the  western  slope  is  gentlor,  but  continues  in  much 
lower  but  broken  and  rocky  hills  W.  to  the  Delaware.  The 
top  of  this  ridge  is  flat  and  generally  covered  with  a  heavy 
forest-growth.  The  Highland  range  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  mountain-ridgea,  extending  over  a  belt  of  coun- 
try 22  miles  wide  at  the  New  York  line  and  10  miles  wide 
on  the  Delaware.  It  has  really  no  long  nnbroken  ridges 
except  the  Green  Pond  Mountain  range,  and  its  subordi- 
nate ridges  are  not  really  in  line  with  each  other  or  paral- 
lel with  the  axes  of  the  main  range.  It  is  possible  to  cross 
from  one  aide  of  the  range  to  the  other  in  a  N.  N.  E.  di- 
rection without  surmounting  any  considerable  elevation, 
though  in  any  other  direction  numerous  ateep  hills  would 
have  to  be  ascended.    The  highest  point  on  any  of  these 


ridges  ia  Rutherford'*  Hill  on  Hambarg  Mountain,  1488 
feet  above  the  sea,  thongh  Wawayanda  Mountain,  near  the 
New  York  line,  ia  1450  feet.  Schooley'a  Mountain  and  the 
Muaconetcong  Mountain,  both  favorite  aummer  reaorta,  are 
two  of  the  many  ridgea  of  this  range.  They  are  moetlj 
arable,  though  a  few  are  covered  with  loose  atones  and  bare 
rock,  and  can  only  be  left  to  forest-growtha.  Most  of  tkem 
slope  gently  to  the  general  level  on  their  N.  E.  faces,  while 
the  S.  W.  terminate  abruptly  and  sometimes  precipitously. 
The  trap  ridges,  occurring  in  the  Red  Sandstone  region, 
are  irregularly  distributed,  but  generally  occur  in  long  and 
narrow  stretches  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  highly  produc- 
tive agricultural  region.  The  longest  and  most  widely 
known  of  these  trap  ridges  is  that  generally  known  as 
Palisade  Mountain,  which,  commencing  between  8  and  9 
milea  W.  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y., 
reaches  the  river  by  a  bold  curve,  and  thence  follows  the 
W.  bank  down  in  the  almost  perpendicular  and  frowning 
Palisades,  but  at  Weebawkcn,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Bergen, 
and  Bayonne  leaves  an  alluvial  tract  between  it  and  the 
river  and  bay ;  it  is  broken  through  by  the  Kill  von  Kull,  but 
resumes  ita  oonrae  on  Staten  Island,  terminating  at  last  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arthur  Kill.  This  dyke  or  ridge  has  been 
bored  for  the  Bergen  Tunnel,  the  new  tunnel  of  the  Dela- 
ware Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  and  the  deep  open 
cut  of  the  New  Jersey  Central.  Nearly  parallel  wiih  this 
ridge,  and  from  10  to  18  miles  W.  of  it,  are  the  First,  Sec- 
ond, and  the  less  continuous  Third  Mountains,  which, 
though  broader  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  Palisades, 
are  not  so  long.  They  include  the  Orange  Mountain,  Fair- 
mount,  etc.  B.  W.  of  these,  in  Hunterdon  and  Mercer  cos., 
are  other  less  extensive  but  prominent  trap  ridges  known 
as  Rooky  Hill,  Ten-mile  Run  Mountain,  Long  Hill,  Sour- 
land  Mountain,  Goat  Hill,  and  further  N.  Round  Moun- 
tain and  a  large  horaeshoe-shaped  mass  of  trap  rising  767 
feet  above  the  aea,  and  known  as  Pickle  Mountain.  Ihesa 
trap  ridgea  all  have  their  eastern  front  abrupt  and  almost 
perpendicular,  while  on  the  W.  aide  they  alope  gradually 
toward  the  plain.  The  aouthem  half  of  New  Jersey  has 
no  rooky  eminencea  or  any  elevations  deserving  the  name 
of  mountains.  The  Highlands  of  Navesink,  S.  of  Bandy 
Hook,  the  first  lands  Been  in  approaching  New  York  from 
the  sea,  are  about  400  feet  high.  The  rounded  hills  are 
earthy,  and  are  results  of  denudation  or  erosion.  Only  two 
of  them  are  above  300  feet  in  height,  and  even  these  are 
not  200  feet  above  the  aurrounding  country.  All  of  Sonth- 
exn  Jersey  ia  a  gently-undulating  plain  in  the  centre,  150 
to  190  feet  above  the  aea,  and  eloping  gradually  to  the 
ocean  on  one  aide  and  Delaware  River  on  the  other.  The 
mountain-rangea  end  the  numeroua  livera  give  rise  to  very 
many  valleys  and  plains,  which  we  have  only  space  to 
group  into  a  general  classification.  The  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  variea  in  breadth  from 
half  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  possesses  great  beauty 
and  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  At  the  Water  Gap  the 
Kittatinny  or  Bine  Mountain  crosses  the  river,  and  from 
that  point  the  valley  ia  broader  and  not  so  well  defined, 
though  the  Highland  ridgea  press  closely  to  its  shores  to 
about  the  parallel  of  40°  35'.  Below  this  the  valley  stretches 
out  in  wide  plains  of  sandy  loam,  broken  only  by  occasional 
trap-dykes,  as  far  aa  Trenton,  when  clay  deposits  take  the 
place  of  aaod  aa  far  S.  aa  Elainborough,  when  the  sand 
again  resumea  ita  sway.  The  Kittatinny  Valley  lies  he- 
tween  the  Kittatinny  Mountain  and  the  Highland  Range; 
it  ia  39  miles  in  length  in  the  State,  and  atrant  10  miles  in 
breadth,  elevated  from  500  to  650  feet  above  the  aea,  and 
ia  everywhere  noted  for  its  rural  beauty  and  agricultural 
wealth.  The  valleys  which  separate  the  aubordinate  ranges 
and  aome  of  the  numeroua  ridgea  of  that  chain  of  hills, 
though  not  generally  of  great  extent,  are  fertile,  and  some 
of  them  remarkable  for  tiheir  fine  scenery.  Berkshire  Val- 
ley, Longwood  Valley,  and  the  unnamed  valley  which 
stretches  onward  to  Greenwood  Lake  and  into  New  York, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Bcfqre  the  eruption  of  the  trap 
rocks  the  whole  Red  Sandstone  region  was  a  valley,  hav- 
ing the  Highland  Range  for  ita  N.W.  border,  while  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  ridge  of  gneiss  in  Staten  Island,  and  a 
line  running  thence  S.  W.  to  Trenton,  formed  its  S.  E.  bor- 
der. From  the  southern  half  of  this  the  sandstone  has  been 
washed  away  and  replaoed  by  a  later  white  clay.  This  por- 
tion has  become  a  broad  plain  with  a  moderately  undulat- 
ing surface  and  croased  by  a  few  abrupt  ridges.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Paaaaic  is  a  part  of  this  plain,  and  rises  from 
160  feet  on  iU  eastern  side  to  400  feet  on  the  W.  The  val- 
ley between  the  Palisadea  and  the  First  Mountain,  and 
extending  from  the  New  Y'ork  line  almoat  to  the  Raritou, 
is  also  a  part  of  it.  The  southern  half  of  New  Jereey  may 
be  considered  as  a  great  plain  which  has  a  few  low  hills, 
and  whose  surface  baa  been  eroded  in  some  parts  to  a  oon- 
aiderable  depth  by  the  etreoma  which  drain  it.    There  are 
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miong  the  Atluitie  oout  and  the  bays  in  Ita  neighborhood 
and  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  SSSjiTl  aorea  of  tide- 
raarahes  in  the  State.  They  are  usually  sovered  with  grass 
and  sod,  and  their  upper  surface  is  near  the  level  of  high 
water,  but  underneath  the  sod  there  is  soft  mud  and  mire, 
Tarying  in  depth  from  6  inches  to  30  feet,  below  whioh  is 
Bne  gravel  or  sand.  By  ditching  and  banking  much  of 
this  has  been  rendered  productive,  and  the  railway  com- 
panies are  now  using  large  traota  for  their  ooal-trtins, 
Morage-houses,  etc.  etc. 

Siv»n,  Bayt,  Lakn. — New  Jersey  is  a  well-watered 
State.  Ita  river-system  seems  at  first  rather  complicated, 
bat  by  referring  all  the  rivers  to  five  drainage  basins  it 
is  simplified.  The  Hudson  River,  which  bounds  the 
State  for  28  or  30  miles,  is  the  first  of  these.  It  reoeivee 
ilrom  this  State  only  the  Wallkill  River,  with  three  small 
affluents  of  that  stream ;  Newark  Bay,  the  second  drainage 
basin,  receives  the  Passaic  and  the  Haokenaack  rivers,  with 
their  affluents.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Passaio 
are  the  Pompton,  which  itself  has  three  branches,  the 
Rockaway,  and  the  Whippany  River;  the  Hackensack  has 
the  Saddle  River.  Rarttan  Bay  receives  the  Raritan  River, 
with  its  N.  and  S.  branches,  and  three  other  tribatsu-ies 
and  three  affluents  of  these.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  through 
Staten  Island  Sound,  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  Shark  River  In- 
let, Manasquan  Inlet,  Bamegat  Bay,  Oreat  Bay,  and  Bgg 
Harbor,  receives  the  Rahway  River,  Navesink  and  Shrews- 
bury rivers.  Shark  River,  Manasquan  River,  Metedeoook 
and  Tom's  rivers,  and  Cedar  Creek,  Little  Egg  Harbor  or 
Mullica's  River,  with  three  tributaries,  and  Qreat  Bgg 
Harbor  River,  with  its  branch,  the  Tuokahoe  River.  Dela- 
ware Bay,  the  last  of  these  drainage  basins,  reoeives  the 
Delaware  River,  with  its  fiftoon  tributaries  and  four  affluents 
of  these,  only  four  of  them  attaining  to  the  dignity  of 
rivers,  and  these  small ;  and  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  State 
Cobansey  Creek  and  Maurice  River,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  smaller  streama.  These  rivers  and  creeks  drain  about 
4471  square  miles,  and  the  remaining  area  is  drained 
by  numerous  smaller  streams,  which  discharge  directly 
either  into  the  Atlantic  or  some  of  the  numerous  bays 
along  the  coast.  These  bays,  besides  Delaware  Bay  and 
Newark,  Raritan,  and  Sandy  Hook  bays,  are  sometimes 
called  bays,  sometimes  harbors  or  sounds.  They  form  a 
line  of  internal  water  communication  along  the  Atlaatio 
const  from  Metedeconk  River  to  Cape  Hay  for  veesell  of 
light  draught.  The  principal  are  Barnegat  Bay,  Little 
Egg  Harbor,  Great  Bay,  Little  Bay,  Orassy  Bay,  Reed'a 
Bay,  Absecom  Bay,  Lake's  Bay,  Oreat  Egg  Harbor,  Peek's 
Bay,  Ludlam's  Bay,  Townsend's  Sound,  Styles's  Sound, 
Learning's  Sound,  Jenkins's  Sound,  Grassy  Sound,  Richard- 
son's Sound,  Jarvis's  Sound,  and  Cape  Island  Sound.  There 
are  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  State,  but  few  of  tbem 
are  of  considerable  siie.  Greenwood  Lake,  partly  in  New 
York,  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  a  mile  wide  and  7  or  8 
miles  long.  Lake  Hopatcong  in  Morris  co.  is  &i  miles  long 
and  from  one-third  to  1}  miles  wide.  Bndd's  Lake  is  nearly 
2  miles  long  and  three-quarters  to  1  mile  wide.  Green  Pond, 
also  in  Morris  co.,  between  Green  Pond  and  Copperas  Moun- 
tains, 1044  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  beautiful  sneet  of  water 
8  miles  long  and  fVom  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width. 

Oeologg. — With  the  exception  of  the  Carboniferoua,  Per- 
mian, and  Jurassic,  all  the  geological  formations  are  rep- 
resented in  the  rocks  and  soils  of  New  Jersey.  Her  geology 
has  been  carefully  studied,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  by 
Prof.  Henry  D.  Rogers,  Prof.  Kitohell,  and  the  present  emi- 
inent  State  geologist,  Prof.  George  H.  Cook.  Tne  Asoic  and 
Palseoxoio  formations  are  to  some  extent  interlaced  with  each 
other,  and  together  occupy  the  entire  N.  W.  portion  of  the 
State.  The  Aioic  rocks  (granite,  crystalline  limestone,  and 
gneiss)  underlie  the  S.  S.  portions  of  Sussex  and  Warren 
eonnties,  almost  all  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Pas- 
saic, a  strip  on  the  W.  border  of  Bergen,  the  N.  W.  portion 
and  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  Morris,  most  of  Bernard 
township  in  Somerset  co.,  and  a  small  area  acroKs  the  N.  end 
I  of  Hunterdon  co.  The  boundaries  of  this  formation  are  co- 
I  terminous  with  those  of  the  Highland  range,  though  some 
I  of  the  inoladed  valleys  between  the  subordinate  ranges 
eontain  rocks  of  the  Palaeoxoia  age.  The  Palaotoio  for- 
mations— under  which  are  included,  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  the  slaty  grits  and  conglomerates  of 
the  Green  Pond  Mountain,  magnesian  limestone,  fossilifer- 
ous  or  Trenton  limestone,  shales,  roofing  slates,  and  slaty 
sandsiones  of  the  Hudson  River  group,  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate of  the  Kittatinny  and  Shawangunk  Mountains, 
and  red  slates  and  sandstones,  all  members  of  the  Niagara 
group,  the  various  limestones,  firestones,  and  water  lime- 
atones  of  the  water  lime  and  lower  Helderborg  groups,  the 
Oriskany  sandstone,  the  Canda-Galli  grit,  Onondaga  lime- 
atone,  and  oherty  limestone  of  the  Comiferous  group,  and 
the  Marcellns  shales  of  the  Hamilton  group — are  found 
ooenpying  the  N.  W.  portions  of  Warren  and  Sussex  cos., 
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the  Green  Pond  Mountains  in  Passaio  and  Morris  cos.,  and 
the  limestone  valley  of  the  South  Branch  in  Morris  and 
Hunterdon  cos.  The  Triaseic  formation,  which  comprises 
the  red  sandstone,  with  its  eruptions  of  trap  and  basalt  al- 
ready described,  as  well  as  some  thick  beds  of  shales  and 
conglomerates,  underlies  a  belt  of  country  which  crosses  the 
State  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  adjoining  the  Highland  Range 
in  the  S.  E.  Almost  the  whole  of  Bergen,  half  of  Passaic, 
all  of  Essex  and  Union,  a  part  of  Morris,  most  of  Somer- 
set and  Hunterdon,  and  eonaiderable  portions  of  Middlesex 
and  Mercer  cos.,  belong  to  this  geologic  age.  Its  S.  E. 
border  is  a  nearly  straight  line  between  Jeraey  City  and 
Trenton.  The  Cretaceous  formation,  which  includes  the 
greensands,  chalks,  and  lower  marls,  or,  aooording  to  the 
more  detailed  division  of  Prof.  Cook,  plastic  clays,  lignite 
beds,  clay  marls,  laminated  sands,  a  lower  marl-bed,  red 
sand,  a  middle  marl-bed,  and  yellow  sand,  is  found  imme- 
diately S.  E.  of  the  Red  Sandstone,  in  a  long  narrow 
strip  reaching  from  Raritan  and  Sandy  Hook  bays  to  the 
head  of  Delaware  Bay  near  Salem.  Parts  of  Middlesex, 
Mercer,  Monmouth,  Ocean,  Burlington,  Camden,  Glou- 
cester, and  Salem  cos.  belong  to  this  geologic  period. 
The  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  formations  oconpy  the  whole 
S.  and  S.  E.  of  the  State  below  the  Cretaceous,  covering 
the  COS.  of  Atlantic,  Cumberland,  Cape  May,  and  most  of 
Ooean,  at  well  as  parts  of  Burlington,  Camden,  Gloucester, 
and  Salem  and  a  little  of  Monmouth.  The  alluvium  or 
Quaternary  also  overlies  most  of  the  Red  Sandstone  re- 
gion. Prof.  Cook  includes  in  the  deposits  of  the  Tertiary 
and  Quaternary  the  upper  marl-lwd,  astringent  clays, 
white  aand,  marls  and  clays  not  stratified,  glass  sand,  drift 
gravel,  loam,  and  humus. 

Uinerahgg  and  Sronomic  Otology. — The  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  which  are  of  use  in  the  arts  and  in  me- 
ohaoioa  and  agriculture  are  very  numerous.  The  clay 
marls,  pure  marls,  and  ahell  maria  of  the  State  are  used  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  200,000  tons  per  annum,  and  have 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  farming  lands  of  New  Jersey 
of  a  higher  average  value  than  those  of  any  State  in  the 
Union ;  lime,  also,  for  fertiliiing  purposes,  working  admir- 
ably either  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  marl,  marsh 
mud,  peat  both  as  a  fertiliser  and  fuel,  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  variety  of  marine  products,  partially  mineral,  used 
for  fertilixation,  building  materials,  including  a  very  fine 
gneiss,  white  and  blue  limestones,  Potsdam  sandstone  and 
die  great  variety  of  New  Jersey  free  or  sandstones,  of 
which  that  of  Belleville  is  one  of  the  best,  roofing  and 
writing  slates  of  the  best  quality  throughout  the  Kittatinny 
▼alley,  and  fiag  and  paving  stones  of  large  sixe  and  ex- 
cellent durable  material,  are  abundant  along  and  near  the 
Hudson.  Hydraulic  lime  and  clay  suitable  for  briek-mak- 
ing  are  plentiful  and  largely  used.  New  Jersey  has  vast 
beds  of  the  best  iron  ores.  In  1874  there  were  214  mines 
of  the  magnetic  iron  ores,  and  the  number  is  still  increas- 
ing. There  are  12  mines  of  red  and  brown  hsBmatitc  iron 
ores,  all  of  them  on  a  very  large  scale.  These  occur  in 
the  magnesian  limestones,  in  the  Medina  sandstone,  and 
the  white  crystalline  limestone.  Bog  iron  ores  are  found 
in  wet  meadows,  bogs,  and  swamps  all  over  the  State. 
The  amount  of  iron  ore  mined  in  the  State  in  1874  was 
625,076  tons ;  in  1873  it  was  665,000  tons,  and  in  1872, 
600,000  tons.  There  are  in  Somerset  co.  and  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  veins  of  copper  ore  which  have  been  worked  in 
the  past ;  but  they  would  not  now  prove  profitable,  yielding 
only  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Zinc  ores  have  been 
found  only  in  two  localities  in  Sussex  co.,  but  they  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  supply  ^  of  the  tine  oxide  and 
more  than  \  of  the  metallic  linc  produced  in  the  U.  6. 
The  quality  of  both  is  said  to  be  muoh  superior  to  the  im- 
ported. Prof.  Cook  states  that  25,000  tons  of  sine  ores  were 
raised  in  Sussex  co.  in  1868.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
falling  off  in  the  product  since  that  time,  17,500  tons  being 
raised  in  1873,  and  but  13,600  in  1874.  Lead  ore— galena 
— occurs  at  several  localities,  bnt  is  not  sufflciently  abun- 
dant to  pay  for  working.  Nickel  has  also  been  found  in 
small  quantities.  Porcelain  and  potter's  clays  of  excellent 
quality  are  dug  annnally  to  the  extent  of  nearly  300,000 
tons.  Kaolin  is  also  found  in  extensive  deposits,  but  not 
of  the  best  quality,  and  infosorial  earth,  in  demand  for 
polishing  purposes  and  for  the  preparation  of  dynamite  or 
giant  powder,  in  Morris  co.  A  pure  white  sand,  equal  to 
any  known  for  glass-making  purposes,  abounds  in  S. 
Jersey,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  glassworks  of  Glass- 
boro'  and  Millville.  Moulding  sand  of  good  quality,  and 
sand  for  making  the  brick  for  reverberatory  furnaces,  are 
found  in  Burlington  and  Morris  cos.  Graphite  or  plumbago 
occurs  in  several  parts  of  Morris  and  Passaic  cos. ;  it  has 
been  mined  with  profit.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  manganese, 
molybdenum.  Iron  pyrites,  used  largely  for  producing  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  greensand  for  chemical  purposes  and 
glass-making,  are  among  the  other  mineral  products  of  the 
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Bute.  Besidai  these,  minenlogiata  gire  a  lift  of  154  of 
the  rarer  mineralg,  which  are  mainly  of  wieDtifie  value, 
and  some  of  whieh  are  not  found  in  the  U.  S.  eliewbere. 

Soil  and  Vegtlalion. — We  hare  already  partly  described 
the  Boil  in  dinrassing  the  geology  of  the  State.  Though 
muoh  of  it  ia  a  light  (andy  loam,  it  is  easily  tilled,  and  by 
the  addition  of  rich  marls,  lime,  and  marsh-mad  of  the 
tide-washed  portions  of  the  State  it  has  attained  to  a 
higher  value  per  acre  than  the  farm  lands  of  any  other 
State.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  average  value 
of  farming  land  was  $86.14  per  acre,  and  it  has  now  ad- 
vanced to  very  nearly  $100  per  aore.  The  lands  in  the 
Highland  valleys,  the  Kittatinny  Valley,  and  the  Red 
Sandstone  region  are  of  somewhat  better  natural  quality 
than  the  sandy  plains,  but  they  do  not  yield  larger  crops 
than  the  plain  under  its  effective  and  thorongh  culture. 
Taking  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  forest  area  may  be  oal- 
oalated  as  eompiising  about  one-third  of  the  Stale,  though 
portions  of  this  are  scrub.  The  prevalent  timber  of  the 
sonthem  part  is  pine,  with  some  eedar  in  the  swamps ;  the 
northern  portion,  and  espaoially  the  forests  on  the  hills,  are 
composed  mostly  of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  hornbeam, 
tnlip  tree,  basswood,  dogwood,  sassafras,  with  wild  cherry 
and  some  ash  and  elm.  The  Magnolia  glauea  is  found  in 
the  swamps.  Wild  grapes,  oranberries,  whortleberries, 
blackberries,  and  raspberries  are  abundant,  and  the  bitter- 
sweet, wax-berry,  button-bush,  shad-bush,  and  box-elder 
are  plentiful.  The  flora  of  the  State  is  very  large,  and 
many  of  the  flowers  an  of  great  beauty. 

Zoology. — The  loology  of  New  Jersey  has  been  very 
fully  explored  and  catalogued  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.  He 
reports  among  the  mammals  7  species  of  bats,  6  moles  and 
shrews,  the  wild-cat,  now  very  rare,  a  red  and  a  gray  fox ; 
of  the  Miuttlidte,  the  fisher,  weasel  or  stoat,  mink,  otter, 
and  skunk ;  the  black  beaur  and  the  raoooon ;  the  opoMum ; 

7  species  of  squirrels;  the  wood-chuck  or  ground-hog;  S 
or  7  species,  of  rats  and  mice ;  the  muskrat ;  the  ooramon 
rabbit ;  a  few  deer ;  the  black  whiJe,  and  4  species  of  dol- 
phin, of  which  only  the  porpoise  is  plenty.  The  birds  are 
very  numerous,  comprising  the  turkey-bunard  and  black 
vulture ;  2  species  of  eagle ;  12  falcons,  hawks,  and  fish- 
hawks;  10  species  of  owl;  2  onokoos,  7  woodpeckers,  the 
humming-bird,  the  swift  or  ohimney  swallow ;  whippoor- 
will  and  night-hawk;  the  king-fisher;  8  fly-catchers,  8 
thrashes,  including  the  robin,  and  several  speoies  of  wren ; 
38  wood  warblers ;  6  swallows ;  2  waxwings ;  7  shrikes,  10 
mookers,  including  the  oat-birds  and  some  of  the  wrens ;  3 
creepers ;  3  titmice :  the  shore-lark ;  28  finches,  including 
the  sparrows;  8  orioles;  3  crews;  the  bluejay,  the  turtle 
dove,  and  the  wild  pigeon ;  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  quail ; 

8  herons;  the  ibis;  6  plovers;  2  oyster-oatchers ;  2  avo- 
sets ;  3  phalaropes ;  26  snipes,  curlews,  and  woodcock ;  9 
rails;  the  swan;  3  species  of  wild  geese;  30  species  o^ 
duck,  brant,  teal,  etc. ;  3  petrels ;  20  gulls  and  terns ;  the 

Selican  and  the  gannot ;  2  cormorants ;  8  loons  and  divers ; 
auks  and  gniilemots.  Of  reptiles,  there  are  13  turtles, 
terrapins,  and  tortoises ;  2  lizards ;  the  rattlesnake,  copper- 
head, and  large  milk-adder,  with  14  speoies  of  harmless 
snakes,  including  the  blacksnake  and  the  watersnake,  both 
belonging  to  the  boa  family ;  15  salamanders,  7  frogs,  6 
tree-toads,  and  1  toad.  The  number  of  fishes  is  enormous, 
comprising  8  of  the  perch  family ;  9  sun-fishes,  i  darters; 
the  tautog  or  black-fish,  and  the  cunner  or  Conner ;  &  sheeps- 
head  and  porgies ;  2  rare  fish  of  the  mssnoid  and  senoid 
families;  6  speoies  of  redmouth;  10  of  the  weak-fish  or 
drum  family ;  3  angel-fish ;  the  surgeon ;  the  pilot ;  4  spe- 
cies of  the  harvest  or  rudder-fish ;  the  ribbon-fish ;  the  little 
barracuda;  24  species  of  the  mackerel  family,  including 
the  common  and  Spanish  mackerel,  bonito,  tunny,  spinous 
dory,  and  blue-fish ;  3  species  of  remora,  the  sword-fish ;  2 
species  of  gar  or  bill-fish ;  3  flying-fish ;  2  pipe-fish ;  5 
sticklebacks ;  4  species  of  mullet ;  2  silver-siaes,  2  sand- 
larices;  the  red  sea-perch;  4  ballheads  and  soulpins;  4 
gurnards;  2  star-gaxers;  the  toad-fish;  the  goby;  6 
blennies:  4  anglers  and  mouse-fish;  the  lamp-fish;  8 
genera  of  the  cod  family ;  7  species  of  flounder,  including 
the  halibut;  8  killie-fish;  salmon,  brook-trout,  and  smelt; 
the  soury ;  9  genera  of  the  shad  and  herring  family,  in- 
cluding several  species  of  herring,  the  common  shad,  ale- 
wife,  moBs-bunker,  and  anchovy ;  3  pikes  and  2  gars ;  13  or 
14  species  of  chubs,  minnows,  dace,  and  shiners ;  3  suckers ; 
4  species  of  eels ;  b  catfish ;  8  file-fish ;  the  trunk-flsh ;  the 
head-fish,  globe-fish;  2  balloon-fish,  and  2  puffers;  the 
pipe-fish  and  sea-horse;  2  sturgeons;  10  species  of  shark; 
8  species  of  ray ;  the  devil-fish,  and  3  species  of  lamprey. 
Climate. — The  climate  of  the  State  is  in  general  healthy, 
differing  in  the  character  of  its  winds  on  the  sea-coast  from 
that  in  the  interior,  milder  and  with  somewhat  less  range 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  counties.  Where 
there  are  extensive  marshes,  there  is  sometimes  malaria,  but 
generally  the  State  has  a  high  reputation  for  healthfulness. 


The  following  table  givai  the  temperature,  the  rUnfall,  and 
the  barometer-pressure  for  the  year,  and  for  each  season  of 
the  year,  for  three  different  parts  of  the  State : 
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Agrieultm'al  Prodncu. — The  agrieultural  products  of  the 
State  are  very  large  in  prgportion  to  its  oultivated  area. 
The  oash  value  of  its  farms  and  fiirming  implements  ia 
1870  was  $266,411,367,  and  the  total  value  of  products  of 
agriculture  and  betterments  for  the  year  was  $12,725,198, 
undoubtedly  an  undervaluation,  as  the  orchard,  small  fruit, 
and  market-garden  prodnets,  as  well  as  the  cereals  and  root 
erops  for  the  year,  were  not,  when  the  eensus  was  taken, 
put  upon  the  market,  and  the  recolleotion  of  the  preriou 
year's  products  was,  in  many  cases,  very  vague.  New  Jer- 
sey ranks  second,  if  not  first,  in  the  peach  culture,  first  prob- 
ably in  pear  culture,  and  first  also  in  the  small  fmits,  of 
which  she  supplies  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia with  their  principal  stock  for  nearly  two  mouths  of 
each  summer ;  her  maraet-garden  products  are  also  of  voy 
large  amount,  and  constantly  increasing.  Aside  from  these 
she  produces  largely  of  the  cereals  and  of  the  principal 
root-crops,  sells  much  butter  and  milk,  and  cuts  more  hay 
than  she  needs  for  her  own  consumption.  The  value  of 
her  orchard  products,  as  stated  by  the  census  of  1870,  was 
$1,295,282;  of  market-garden  products,  $2,978,250;  of 
animals  slaughtered  and  sold  for  slaughter,  $6,982,162. 
The  value  of  her  live-stock  was  estimated  at  $21,443,463. 
This  included  79,708  horses,  8853  mules,  133,331  miloh 
cows,  3830  working  oxen  and  60,327  other  cattle,  120,007 
sheep,  142,563  swine.  The  amount  of  butter  produced  wss 
8,266,023  pounds ;  of  cheese,  38,229  pounds ;  of  milk  sold, 
5,373,323  gallons ;  the  amount  of  hay  out  was  521,975  tona 
The  same  year  the  wheat  crop  was  reported  as  2,301,433 
bushels ;  rye,  566,775  bushels ;  Indian  com,  8,745,384  bush- 
els ;  oats,  4,009,830  bushels ;  buckwheat,  353,983  bushels ; 
common  potatoes,  4,705,439  bushels;  sweet  potatoes, 
1,550,784  bushels ;  wool,  336,609  pounds.  Of  some  of  these 
erops  and  products  we  have  later  statistics  in  the  estimstes 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  According  to  these,  the 
crop  of  Indian  com  in  1874  was  9,397,000  bushels,  worth 
$7,705,640;  of  wheat,  1,086,000  bushels,  worth  $2,661,800; 
of  rye,  480,000  bushels,  worth  $441,600 ;  of  oats,  3,284,000 
bushels,  worth  $1,970,400;  of  barley,  7300  bushels,  worth 
$8760 ;  of  buckwheat,  267,000  bushels,  worth  $234,960;  of 
potatoes  (Irish),  2,919,000  bushels,  worth  $2,276,820;  of 
bay,  620,300  tons,  worth  $8,439,268.  The  oranberry  crop 
of  the  same  year  was  stated  at  about  123,000  bushels,  worto 
at  the  nearest  market  $358,000.  Of  the  fruit  crop  we  find 
no  satisfactory  estimates.  The  live-stock  report  of  the 
department  for  Jan.,  1875,  gives  115,700  horses,  worth 
$13,778,713;  16,000  mules,  worth  $2,024,550;  147,900 
miloh  cows,  worth  $7,025,250;  839,000  oxen  and  other 
cattle,  worth  $3,053,121;  127,100  sheep,  worth  $667,275; 
164,800  swine,  worth  ^,045,078,  making  an  aggregate 
value  of  live-stock  of  about  $28,600,000. 

Manu/actnra. — In  the  census  of  1870,  New  Jersey  ranks 
seventh  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  States,  having  0631 
manufiusturing  establishments,  employing  76,552  hsada 
(68,116  men,  11,198  women,  and  8239  children).  The  cap- 
ital invested  in  manufactures  was  estimated  at  $79,606,719, 
the  wages  paid  annually  at  $32,843,409,  the  jnpi^^ 
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terial  ii«ed  at  $103,415,245,  and  the  annaal  prodaot  at 
$169,287,732.  This  was  an  adranoe  of  about  120  per  cent, 
on  the  report  of  1860,  and  the  increase  since  1870  naa  been 
still  more  rapid.  The  items  of  silk  manufaotare,  glass, 
machiaerj,  locomotive  and  stationary  engines,  leather  and 
preparations  of  leather.  India-rubber  goods,  and  Iron 
In  all  forms,  etc.  etc.  hare  greatly  inoreaaed  since  187il. 
The  annual  product  at  the  present  time  must  now  mate- 
rially exceed  9200,000,000.  The  following  were  the  largest 
branches  of  manufaotare  in  the  State  in  1870;  molasses 
and  sugar,  refined,  $11,199,740;  flouring-mill  prodacts, 
$10,557,070;  iron  and  iron  manufactures,  $13,611,271; 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  $8,818,123  ;  leather,  tanned,  cur- 
ried, morocoo,  and  enamelled,  $9,307,948 ;  hats  and  caps, 
$5,007,270;  printing  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  $5,005,997; 
silk  goods  and  sewing-silk  and  twist,  $4,527,664  (in  the  year 
ending  Deo.  31,  1874,  the  silk  manufactures  were  officially 
reported  at  $6,097,692) ;  bleaching  and  dyeing,  $4,889,695 ; 
ootton  goods,  thread,  and  yarn,  $4,065,228 ;  trunks,  valises, 
and  satchels,  $3,793,000;  clothing,  $3,346,125;  jewelry, 
$3,315,679;  glass,  window,  and  hollow  ware,  $2,805,726; 
boots  and  shoes,  $2,830,323 ;  liquors,  malt  and  distilled, 
$3,674,218;  carriages  and  wagons,  $2,281,643  ;  India-rub- 
ber and  elastic  goods,  $2,224,839 ;  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
$2,160,795 ;  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  $2,415,805 ;  lum- 
ber, planed  and  sawed,  $3,097,891 ;  paper  of  all  kinds, 
$1,862,321;  saddlery  and  harness,  $1,732,305;  brick, 
$1,695,530 ;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  $1,667,020 ; 
soap  and  candles,  $1,606,234;  steel,  cast,  and  springs, 
$1,847,887;  hardware  and  saddlery  hardware,  $2,182,395; 


bread  and  other  bakery  products,  $1 ,377,336 ;  paints,  lead, 
and  zinc,  $1,203,082 ;  stone  and  earthen  ware,  $1,106,985. 

Railrondt. — There  were  in  the  State,  in  1875,  50  rail- 
roads, of  which  seven  were  under  lease  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.,  or  rather  to  the  united  railroad  com- 
panies of  New  Jersey.  These  railroads  bad  in  Jan.,  1875, 
an  aggregate  length  of  2514.40  miles,  and  the  cost  of  roads 
and  equipment  was  $156,324,108.  There  were  also  five 
horse-car  railroad  companies,  the  cost  of  whose  railroads, 
equipment,  etc.  was  about  $1,550,000.  There  are  two  im- 
portant canals  in  the  State,  the  Morris  Canal  and  the  Rari- 
tan  Canal.  The  latter  is  leased  by  the  united  railroad  and 
oanal  companies  of  New  Jersey.  Its  length  is  66  miles.  The 
Morris  Canal  Co.  has  also  banking  powers.  Its  length  is  1 01 
miles,  and  its  cost  was  $3,432,474.   It  pays  large  dividends. 

Finance: — The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition.  The  receipts  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1874  were  $3,538,126.97,  and  the  disbursements  for 
the  same  year  $3,265,266.16,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  treasury  of  $272,860.81.  The  State  debt  was  about 
$2,500,000,  towards  which  there  were  $1,300,000  in  the 
sinking  fund ;  and  the  State  held,  besides,  nearly  $1,000,000 
in  roilroadistooks  and  bonds,  which,  however,  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  expend  upon  her  new  State  insane  hos- 
pital. Her  assessea  valuation  in  1874  was  $619,057,903; 
and  as  much  property  was  omitted,  and  the  valuation  was 
on  a  basis  not  exceeding  60  per  cent,  of  actual  value,  her 
true  valuation  at  the  close  of  1875  was  probably  nearly 
$1,200,000,000.  The  true  valuation,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  was  at  that  time  $940,976,064. 
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Commeree. — Ntw  Jersey  haa  six  onstoms  districts,  rii. 
Bridgeton,  Burlington,  Oreat  Egg  Harbor,  Little  Egg  Har- 
bor, Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy,  and  the  two  largest  im- 
porting and  exporting  districts  in  the  U.  S.,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  are  at  oer  doors,  and  many  of  their  ocean 
■teamers  lie  at  her  wharves  and  piers.  These  great  ports 
overshadow  her  customs  districts,  and  her  imports  through 
her  own  ports  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  were  but 
$77,841,  and  her  exports,  of  domestic  goods  and  produce 
only,  $87,632.  The  greater  part  of  her  actual  imports  and 
exports  were  received  and  shipped  either  at  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  The  navigation  statistics  of  the  State  were : 
Foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  61 ;  tonnage  9707 ; 
erews  401;  entered  and  cleared,  American  vessels,  35; 
tonnage  6043 ;  erews  221 ;  total  entered  and  cleared  for- 
eign and  American  vessels  96;  tonnage  15,750;  crews 
622.  The  total  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage 
of  the  U.  S.  belonging  in  New  Jersey  cu!<toms  districts 
June  30, 1874,  was  1196  vessels,  measuring  102,100.28  tons. 
The  steam  tonnage  of  the  State  was  90  vessels,  aggregat- 
ing 17,518.69  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  built  during  the 
year  was  75,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8301.78. 

Bank*. — There  were  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1875,  62  national 
banks  in  operation,  having  an  aggregate  capital,  paid  in, 
of  $13,908,350;  bonds  on  deposit,  $12,552,660  ;  circulation 
outstanding,  $11,092,810.  There  were  also  12  banks  and 
trust  companies  organised  under  State  laws,  having  aggre- 
gate assets  of  $5,203,951.74,  and  40  savings  banks,  with 
aggregate  assets  of  $34,246,942.85. 

iHturanct. — In  1874  there  were  29  fire  and  marine  in- 
suranoe  companies  in  the  State,  of  which  10  were  mu- 
tual companies.  The  others  had  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,550,715  and  assets  amounting  to  about  $7,375,000.  There 
were  ait  the  same  time  two  mutual  life  insurance  companies, 
one  founded  in  1845,  the  two  having  aggregate  assets  of 
$27,842,565. 

Edacalion, — From  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  schools  presented  to  the  legislature  in  Jan.,  1875,  we 
gather  the  following  itonu :  Number  of  children  of  school 

*The  returns  of  the  State  census  of  1875,  not  yet  quite  com- 
plete, indicate  that  the  populatioa  of  the  State  In  1875  was,  as 
estimated  by  Prof.  Cook,  1,015,370. 

t  Tn  1870  there  were  15  Chinese  and  Japinese  and  16  Indians 
in  the  Sute. 

^6  to  18  yean.  J  Whites  only. 


age  in  the  State  (between  5  and  18  years),  298,000 ;  total 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  186,392 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 96,224;  accommodation  for  scholars  in  the  public 
schools,  155,152;  number  attending  private  schools,  36,507; 
number  attending  no  schools,  71,895 ;  number  of  townships 
and  cities,  258;  number  of  school  districts,  1369 ;  number 
of  school  buildings,  1493 ;  number  of  school  departments, 
2835;  number  of  sectarian  private  schools,  101  ;  of  unscc- 
tarian,  253;  value  of  school  property,  $6,000,732;  amount 
raised  during  the  year  for  school  purposes,  $2,304,398.13, 
all  except  ^1,573.41  by  taxation;  number  of  teachers, 
3216  (960  males,  2256  females) ;  average  monthly  salary  of 
male  teachers,  $65.77;  of  female  teachers,  $38.  The  teachers' 
certificates  are  of  three  grades.  There  were  1754  granted 
during  the  year,  of  which  96  were  granted  of  the  first  grade, 
166  of  the  second  grade,  and  1492  of  the  third  grade ;  655 
were  given  to  male  teachers  and  1099  to  female  teachers. 
Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  18  of  the  21  counties,  and 
were  well  attended.  Most  of  the  cities  have  a  separate  city 
organization  of  their  schools,  with  a  city  superintendent, 
who  is,  however,  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  the 
State  superintendent.  There  are  county  superintendents 
in  each  county.  The  State  Normal  School  is  at  Trenton ;  it 
has  connected  with  it  a  model  school,  a  graded  school  of 
great  excellence  and  having  a  department  for  training 
pupils  to  enter  the  normal  school,  and,  at  Beverly,  the  Far- 
num  Preparatory  School,  which  trains  pupils  either  for  the 
normal  school  or  for  business  purposes.  The  attendance 
in  the  normal  school  in  1874  was  269,  of  whom  35  were 
males  and  234  females;  it  has  12  teachers.  The  model 
school  had  18  teachers  and  443  pupils,  175  boys  and  263 
girls.  The  Famum  Preparatory  School  had  6  teachers  and 
161  papils.  The  Normal  School  and  the  two  subordinate 
schools  were  prosperous  and  well  managed,  and  exerted  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  progress  of  education  in  the 
State. 

Bigktr  Education. — There  are  in  the  State  4  colleges,  4 
collegiate  schools  for  the  instraotion  of  women,  3  scientifio 
schools,  one  of  them  the  State  agricultural  and  scientifio 
college,  connected  with  Rutgers,  and  4  theological  schools. 
There  are  besides  these  a  number  of  collegiate  schools  of 
high  grade  for  the  instruction  of  boys  or  of  both  sexes.  The 
following  table  gives  the  name,  location,  date  of  organiza- 
tion, value  of  buildings,  income  from  all  i 
these  several  institutions  for  I87'4:'zsci  by 
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/Special  Intruction. — The  deaf  mutes  of  the  State  of  suit- 
able Age  are  instructed  and  edno&ted  at  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  at  the  Buffalo  Insti- 
tution, at  an  expense,  in  1874,  of  $16,283.21 ;  the  blind  ara 
educated  in  about  equal  numbers  at  the  New  Tork  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at 
Philadelphia,  at  an  expense,  in  1874,  of  $14,260.11 ;  and 
the  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  children  are  provided  for  in 
the  Pennsylvania  training-school  at  Media,  Pa.,  at  an  ex- 

gense,  in  1874,  of  $7,393.77.  The  question  of  organising 
tate  institutions  for  these  classes  has  been  agitated,  but 
at  present  the  existing  arrangements  are  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. There  is  a  well-managed  home  for  soldiers'  ohil- 
dren  at  Trenton,  with  a  branch  for  orphans  of  oolored  sol- 
diers at  Bridgewater,  which  in  1874  had  4  teachers  and  153 
children.  The  expense  for  the  year  was  $30,544.23,  of 
which  $29,462.50  was  received  from  the  State.  There  are 
several  orphan  asylums  in  the  State,  but  none  of  them 
under  State  patronage  or  oontrol.     The  Industrial  School 


for  Girls  at  Trenton  is  a  State  institution.  In  1874  it  bad 
4  teachers  and  managers,  19  girls,  and  since  its  organiiation 
in  1872  had  had  40  under  its  care.  It  has  been  very  ssc- 
eessfttl  in  reforming  these  girls.  It  has  a  farm  property 
Talued,  with  its  buildings  and  furniture,  at  $42,652,  and 
its  current  expenses  in  1874  were  $7759,  which  was  paid  by 
the  State.  The  New  Jersey  State  Reform  School  for  Juve- 
nile Delinquents,  situated  near  Jamesburg  in  Middlesex 
CO.,  was  established  in  1865.  It  has  a  farm  of  490  acres 
and  suitable  buildings.  It  had  had  up  to  Oct.  31, 1874, 534 
boys  committed,  of  whom  350  had  gone  out,  leaving  184  in 
the  school.  It  has  3  teachers  besides  the  superintendent, 
and  instruction  is  also  given  in  trades  to  enable  the  boyi 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  Ite  expenses  in  1874  wore 
$33,873,  of  which,  however,  over  $2000  was  for  arrearageg 
of  previous  year;  $25,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State, 
and  the  remaining  expenditure  was  made  up  by  the  re- 
oeipts  for  work,  farm  products,  money  received  from  parents 
and  guardians,  and  misoellaneons  aouroes. 
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CkaritahU  Inititutiont. — The  New  Jersey  State  Lnnatio 
Asylum,  at  Trenton,  is  an  excellent  institution,  but  is 
greatly  overcrowded.  In  1874  it  had  under  treatment  840 
persona  (401  men  and  439  women),  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  655  remained  (312  men  and  343  women) ;  52  had  been 
discharged  as  recovered,  85  as  improved,  14  as  unimproved, 
1  escaped,  1  proved  not  to  be  insane,  and  32  died,  making 
in  all  185.  Of  the  inmates,  21  were  State  patients,  528 
county  patients,  and  10(1  private  or  pay  patients.  The 
crowded  state  of  the  asylum  had  necessitated  the  refusal 
to  admit  many  more  recent  cases,  and  many  were  obliged 
to  find  a  place  in  county,  city,  or  private  hospitals  for  the 
insane.     The  expenses  for  the  year  were  $185,175.06,  of 

*There  was  also  In  1870  a  Presbyterian  church  not  connected 
with  the  General  Assembly  (probably  Asuociate  or  Reformed), 
with  one  church  edifice,  500  sittings,  and  $7000  of  church  prop- 
erty. 


which  $34,112  was  paid  by  tbe  SUte,  $110,973  by  the 
counties,  and  the  balance  from  pay  patients  and  incident- 
als. The  overcrowding  of  the  asylum  at  Trenton  led  to 
the  appointment  by  the  State  in  1871  of  a  commission  to 
select  a  site  and  build  a  new  hospital  for  the  insane.  They 
fixed  upon  Morristown  as  the  site,  and  have  erected  and 
partially  completed  an  immense  hospital,  which,  when  fin- 
ished, will  be  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  State  for  some 
years  to  oome.  This,  though  eoonomieally  managed,  will 
be  a  very  costly  building  for  the  State,  the  bills  already 
paid  exceeding  $1 ,000,000.  Thet«  is  a  home  for  disabled 
soldiers  at  Newark,  which  had  371  inmates  Nov.  1, 1874, 
and  had  eared  for  nearly  1000  more  during  the  year.  It> 
expenses  were  $47,307.65. 

Penal  Imtitutiom. — Tbe  New  Jenej  State  prison,  at 
Trenton,  is  a  well-managed  institution  so  far  as  its  finances 
are  ooncemed,  and  its  discipline  is  good,  but  if  it  is  eoa- 
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«eded  that  the  Stat*  prison  sfaonid  be  reformatory  as  well 
as  penal  in  ita  character,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ita  rank 
would  be  somewhat  low.  There  were  in  the  prison  from 
Oct.  31, 1873,  to  Nov.  1,  1874,  1025  prisoners.  During  the 
year  372  had  been  discharged  or  died,  leaving  in  the  prison 
Oct.  31,  1874,  653  prisoners.  The  daily  average  was  615. 
The  entire  expenditure  for  the  State  prison  for  the  year  end- 
ing Nor.  1,  1874,  for  all  purposes,  was  $192,136.63 ;  of  this 
nearly  one-half  was  for  permanent  improvements,  shops, 
ftimiture,  eto.  The  convicts'  labor  realiied  $101,813.71, 
more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses  of  subsistence 
and  salaries,  and,  deducting  the  subsistence  and  incident- 
als only,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $45,234.93.  The  provis- 
ions for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  prisoners,  for  their 
health  and  treatment  when  insane,  and  for  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  the  warden  or  keeper  and  his  numeroas 
deputies,  are  by  no  means  so  good  as  they  should  be. 
There  is  no  chapel,  no  adequate  provision  for  intelleotual 
or  moral  instruction,  and  no  sufficient  hospital.  Some  of 
the  oonnty  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  well  managed; 
others  are  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

Netotpaperi. — In  1370,  New  Jersey  had  122  newspapers 
of  all  kinds,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  205,500 
and  a  total  issue  of  18,625,740  copies  annually.  Of  these, 
20  were  dailies,  with  a  circnlation  of  38,030  ;  95  weeklies, 
with  120,670  circnlation;  7  monthlies,  with  46,800  cir- 
culation. Two  years  later  there  were  21  dailies,  1  semi- 
weekly,  98  weeklies,  1  bi-weekly,  1  semi-monthly,  and  16 
monthlies,  making  138  in  all.  There  has  since  been  a 
considerable  increase,  mainly  in  the  weekly  and  month- 
ly periodicals,  the  dailies  having  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary. 

Congtitutionf  Courtt,  lieprfaentativet  t*n  Contjregt,  rtr. — 
The  constitution  under  which  Xew  Jersey  is  governed  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  Aug.,  1844,  but  was 
materially  amended,  and  ratified  as  amended  in  Sept.,  1 875. 
It  provides,  in  regard  to  suffrage,  that  every  male  citizen 
of  the  U.  S.  of  the  age  of  21  years,  a  resident  of  the  State 
for  one  year  and  of  the  county  for  five  months  next  pre- 
seding  the  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  officers  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,  except  persons  in  the  military, 
naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  U.  S.  who  claim  their  resi- 
dence only  by  reason  of  that  service,  and  except  also  pau- 
per idiots,  insane  persons,  or  persons  convicted  of  felonious 
crimes ;  and  if  the  legislature  so  direct,  persons  convicted 
of  bribery  shall  forfeit  the  right  of  sufirage.  No  elector 
in  the  actual  military  or  naval  service  of  the  TJ.  S.  or  of 
the  State  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote  by  reason  of  absence 
on  such  service.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  sen- 
ate and  general  assembly.  The  senators  are  elected,  one 
from  each  county,  for  three  years,  and  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age  or  over,  and  citizens  of  the  State  for  four  years  and 
of  the  county  for  one  year  next  before  their  election.  The 
present  number  of  senators  is  21.  The  whole  number  of 
members  of  the  general  assembly  shall  never  exceed  60. 
Kach  county  shall  always  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  mem- 
ber, and  the  members  shall  be  elected  annually  according 
to  an  apportionment  made  by  the  legislature  at  its  first 
session  after  each  U.  S.  census.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
three  years,  or,  in  default  of  an  election  by  the  people,  by 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  in  joint  convention.  He 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  for  twenty  years  a 
eitizen  of  the  U.  S.,  and  for  seven  years  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey,  unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  during  that  time 
on  public  business  of  the  U.  S.  or  the  State.  There  is  no 
lieutenant-governor.  The  State  treasurer  and  oomptroller 
are  elected  by  the  legislature  in  joint  convention,  and  hold 
office  for  three  years.  The  attorney-general,  secretary  of 
state,  superintendent  of  schools,  prosecuting  officers,  and 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Judiciary. — In  the  judicial  system  of  New  Jersey  the 
administration  of  law  and  equity  is  in  distinct  tribunals. 
The  court  of  chancery  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  presided 
over  by  a  chancellor.  The  practice  in  all  the  higher  courts 
is  based  upon  the  English  common  law,  although  it  has 
been  modified  considerably  by  statute  to  make  it  less  tech- 
nical and  more  practical.  The  judges  are  not  elected,  but 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate.  The  chief  courts  besides  the  court  of 
chancery  are  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  in  the  last 
resort,  in  all  causes :  this  consists  of  the  chanoellor,  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  six  judges,  all  ap- 
pointed for  six  years ;  the  prerogative  court,  of  which  the 
chancellor  is  judge ;  the  supreme  court,  which  has  a  chief- 
justice  and  four  associate  justices,  and  its  circuits  ;  and  in 
the  oountiea  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  oommon  pleas, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  five  judges,  orphans'  court, 
and  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.  There 
may  be  from  two  to  five  justices  of  the  peace  appointed  in 


each  township  or  city  ward,  according  to  the  population 
of  said  township  or  ward.  'The  pardoning  power  is  lodged 
in  a  court  of  pardons,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  chan- 
oellor, and  BIX  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  errors  and 
appeals,  the  governor's  vote  being  necessary  to  a  pardon. 
Law  in  this  State  is  firmly  and  faithfully  administered, 
and  the  wrong-doer  when  convicted  has  little  chance  of 
escape  from  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds. 
There  are  21  counties,  whose  statistics  are  as  follows : 
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Principal  Totnu. — Trenton,  the  capital,  had  in  1870  a 
population  of  22,874.  The  largest  cities  are  Newark,  pop- 
ulation in  1870,  105,059;  Jersey  City,  82,546  ;  Pat- 
erson,  33,579.  Elisabeth,  Hoboken,  and  Camden  had  each 
between  20,000  and  30,000  inhabitants ;  New  Brunswick 
between  15,000  and  20,000;  Orange  about  10,000;  Mill- 
ville,  Rahway,  Bridgeton,  and  Burlington  between  6000 
and  10,000  each ;  Plainfield,  Union,  Salem,  and  Harrison 
between  4000  and  6000  each ;  Gloucester  and  Lambertrille 
Iietween  3000  and  4000  each,  and  Princeton,  Keyport,  New- 
ton, Somerville,  and  Bed  Bank  between  200O  and  3000 
each. 

Hittory. — The  historians  are  not  agreed  concerning  the 
early  settlements  in  the  territory  now  occupied  by  New 
Jersey,  but  it  is  probable  that  somewhere  between  1614 
and  1620  a  few  Dutch  traders  established  themselves  in 
Bergen.  The  whole  region  was  claimed  by  the  New  Neth- 
erlands colonists,  and  in  1623  a  fort  was  established  four 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware.  The  region 
along  the  Delaware  was  granted  in  1634  to  Sir  Edmund 
Ployden,  who  called  it  New  Albion,  and  attempted  to  plant 
an  English  colony  there  about  1638.  The  same  year  the 
Delaware  River  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Swedes  and 
Finns,  who  purchased  land  from  the  Indians  and  planted 
a  colony,  to  which  they  afterwards  made  considerable  ac- 
cessions, calling  it  New  Sweden.  They  drove  away  the 
English  settlers,  and  in  1655  a  Dutch  force,  headed  by 
Petrus  Btuyvesant,  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands,  at- 
tacked and  conquered  the  Swedish  colony,  which  thence- 
forth rendered  its  allegianoo  to  the  Dutch.  In  1664  the 
Dutch  wore  conquered  by  an  English  force  sent  by  Charles 
II.,  who  had  granted  the  entire  region  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Connecticut  rivers  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York.  Some  Now  England  colonists  the  same  year  ob- 
tained a  grant  from  Col.  Richard  Nicolls,  the  duke's  gov- 
ernor, and  settled  at  Elizabethtown.  In  this  or  the  follow- 
ing year  the  duke  of  York  conveyed  the  present  territory 
of  New  Jersey  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
and  it  was  called  New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Sir  George 
Carteret,  who  bad  held  the  Isle  of  Jersey  as  royalist  gov- 
ernor for  Charles  II.  Sir  George  sent  out  his  brother, 
Philip  Carteret,  in  1665  to  be  governor,  but  his  adminis- 
tration proved  unpopular;  and  the  Elizabethtown  colo- 
nists renised  to  pay  rental  to  him,  alleging  their  previous 
purchase  from  Nicolls.  In  1670  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
thi  colony,  and  a  natural  son  of  Sir  George  was  for  a  short 
time  governor.  Having  obtained  some  promises  and  con- 
cessions from  his  brother  and  Lord  Berkeley,  Philip  Car- 
teret returned  to  the  colony,  which  he  governed  until  1674, 
when  the  Dutch  recaptured  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Their  triumph  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration,  and 
the  whole  region  the  same  year  reverted  to  its  English 
owners.  The  same  year  Lord  Berkeley  sold  his  half  to 
two  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Fenwick  and  Byl- 
linge,  who  after  a  time  sold  first  a  part,  and  finally  the 
whole,  to  William  Penn  and  his  associates.  The  colony 
was  now  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western  Jersey  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  a  point  on  the  Delaware 
in  lat.  41°  40'  N.     The  sale  to  Penn  was  efTected  in  1682. 
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There  bad  preTiously  been  two  or  three  legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  ooloniits  coorened,  one  in  166S  and  another  in 
1675.  The  former  had  passed  a  very  severe  criminal  code, 
inflioting  the  punishment  of  death  for  many  offences.  New 
Jersey  did  not  esoape  the  complications  with  the  tyrant  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  with  which  the  other  oolonies  were  visited. 
He  olaimed  supreme  jurisdiction,  arrested  the  goremor, 
Philip  Carteret,  took  him  to  New  York,  and  imprisoned 
him.  Andros  was  removed  in  1681  and  Carteret  restored. 
In  1682  or  1683  Pcnn  purchased  for  himself  and  associates 
all  Carteret's  rights  in  East  Jersey,  and  under  a  governor 
of  their  appointment,  one  Robert  Barclay,  the  colony  be- 
came a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Friends.  In  1702  the 
difficulties  incident  on  a  divided  ownership  led  the  pro- 
prietors to  relinquish  the  government  to  the  Crown ;  and 
though  maintaining  a  separate  legislature.  New  Jersey  was 
united  with  New  York  under  the  government  of  Lord 
Combury.  Its  population  nt  this  time  was  20,000.  In 
1708  it  had  increased  to  40,000,  and  the  inhabitants  pe- 
titioned for  a  distinct  government,  which  was  granted  and 
Lewis  Morris  appointed  governor.  The  colony  had  no 
Indian  troubles,  and  its  growth  was  rapid  until  the  Revo- 
lution, in  which  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants  took  an  ao- 
tive  part.  The  last  royal  governor  was  William  Franklin, 
a  natural  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  a  bitter  Tory;  he 
became  governor  in  1763.  Active  preparations  were  made 
for  the  coming  conflict  by  the  New  Jersey  patriots ;  they 
were  represented  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1776,  two  days  before  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  their  provincial  congress  re- 
ported and  adopted  a  constitution  for  an  independent  State, 
which  was  mtiried  on  the  ISth  of  July  following,  and  under 
which  the  State  was  governed  until  ]SH,  when  its  present 
constitution  was  adopted.  On  the  2Sth  of  June,  1776,  Qov. 
Franklin,  who  had  opposed  this  action,  was  deposed  and 


sent  under  guard  to  ConneetioDt  as  a  prisoner,  William 
Livingston  was  elected  governor  Aug-  31,  1776,  and  re- 
elected for  fourteen  years.  During  the  war,  New  Jersey 
suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  British  troops  and 
Tories,  and  the  important  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Millstone,  Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth  were  fought  within 
the  State.  The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  Deo.  18,  1787.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  State  constitution  of  1776  allowed  universal  suffrage, 
both  male  and  female,  white  and  colored,  and  that  by  sub- 
sequent explanatory  acts  this  was  rendered  more  explicit. 
Women  continued  to  vote  when  they  chose  till  1807,  when, 
scandalous  frauds  having  occurred  from  their  voting,  the 
legislature  suspended  this  provision  of  the  constitution, 
and  it  was  never  again  practised.  The  constitution  of  1844 
restricts  suffrage  to  white  males  over  twenty-one  years,  and 
this  provision  was  modified  subsequently  to  accord  with 
the  U.  S.  constitutional  amendments.  During  the  late  civil 
war  New  Jersey  furnished  her  quotas  promptly,  and  her 
sons  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field.  Her  growth 
for  the  last  four  decades  has  been  very  rapid  and  her  oon- 
dition  prosperous. 

Qovtmort  of  Ote  Stat*. 


William  Livingston 1789-94 

William  Patterson 1794-94 

Richard  Howell 1794-1801 

Joseph  BloomBcld 1801-1'i 

Aaron  Ogden 1812-13 

William  8.  Pennlngton.1813-15 

Hahlon  Dlckerson 181."i-17 

Isaac  H.  Willianiaon 1817-29 

Peter  D.  Vroom 1829-32 

Samuel  L.  Southard 1832-33 

Ellas  P.  Seeley 1833-83 

Peter  D.  Vroora 18.13-36 

Philemon  Dlckerson 1836-37 


William  Pennington M37-4!t 

Daniel  Haines 1843-44 

Charles  C.  Stratton 1844-18 

Daniel  Haloes 1848-51 

Oeorge  F.  Fort -t8Sl-M 

Rodman  M.  Price -IS-M-IS? 

William  A.  Newell 1857-60 

Charles  a.  Olden 1860-63 

Joel  Parker 1863-66 

Marcus  L.  Ward 1866-69 

Theodore  F.  Randolph ...1869-72 

Joel  Parker. 1872-75 

Joseph  D.  Bedle 1876- 


Elccloral  and  Popular  Vote  for  Preiident  and  Viee-Pretident, 
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For  much  valuable  information,  many  documents,  and 
especially  fur  the  article  on  the  judiciary,  we  are  indebted 
to  His  Excellency  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Bedle,  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  the  geology,  topography,  and  many  statis- 
tics, to  Prof.  George  H.  Cook,  State  geologist  of  New 
Jersey.  L.  P.  Brockett. 

New  Jersey,  College  of,  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Now  York,  which  then  in- 
cluded New  Jersey.  Chartered  by  New  Jersey  in  1746,  it 
was  opened  in  Elizabethtown  in  May,  1747,  received  a 
more  liberal  charter  in  1748,  was  removed  to  Newark,  and 
finally  to  Princeton  in  1757,  where  a  large  college  was 
erected  named  Nassau  Hall,  in  memory  of  William  111.  of 
the  house  of  Nassau.  It  was  occupied  as  a  barracks  and  a 
hospital  both  by  the  American  and  the  British  troops  in 
the  Revolution.  Gen.  Washington  drove  the  British  from 
its  walls  Jan.  3,  1777.  The  Continental  Congress  met  in 
it  in  1783.  The  Congress  and  Gen.  Washington  attended 
the  commencement  in  that  year.  Gen.  Washington  pre- 
sented fifty  guineas  to  the  trustees  to  repair  the  damages 
of  war,  which  were  appropriated  for  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  elder  Poale.  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  two  of 
the  alumni,  Richard  Stockton  and  Benjamin  Rush,  were 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Rev.  Jona- 
than Dickinson  was  the  first  president  from  May  to  Oct., 
1747.  Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh  was  elected  president  in 
1868.  Active  and  energetic,  his  reputation  has  greatly 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  college.  The  faculty  has  been 
enlarged,  the  number  of  students  increased,  new  studies 
introduced,  five  large  buildings  erected,  and  the  funds  large- 
ly augmented.    Among  its  benefactors  have  been  Messrs. 


James  Lenox,  John  J.  Blair,  and  N.  Norris  Halsted,  the  last 
gentleman  having  erected  the  observatory,  and  the  former 
two  having  endowed  professorships ;  Messrs.  John  C.  Green, 
Henry  G.  Marquand,  and  Roliert  Bonner.  Mr.  Green  gave 
$750,000  to  found  a  scientific  school,  erect  a  library  (Dick- 
inson Hall),  a  building  for  recitations  and  for  other  objects. 
The  college  year  is  divided  into  three  terms ;  some  of  the 
studies  are  elective  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  There 
are  many  prizes  and  fellowships,  the  recipients  of  the  latter 
being  ro^uired  to  pursue  a  prescribed  course  of  study  for 
one  year  after  graduation.  The  John  C.  Oreen  School  of 
Science  is  now  in  operation.  The  faculty  oonsista  of  the 
president,  16  professors,  and  4  other  instructors.  There 
are  (1875)  483  students,  vii.:  fellows,  8;  seniors,  109;  ju- 
niors, 108;  sophomores,  92  ;  freshmen,  121;  scientific  stu- 
dents, 45.  The  eoUege  and  society  libraries  contain  44,000 
volumes.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  about  4850, 
among  whom  have  been  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  both  in  Church  and  in  State,  the  most  eminent  being 
James  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  U.  S.  The 
various  endowments  amount  to  about  $600,000.  The  build- 
ings are  mostly  of  stone,  and  occupy  the  campus,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The 
grounds  are  shaded  with  fine  trees.  Nassau  Hall,  East 
and  West  colleges,  the  American,  Whig,  and  Cliosophic 
halls  form  a  fine  quadrangle,  within  which  are  planted  two 
Revolutionary  cannon.  The  other  buildings  lie  chiefly  to 
the  E.  and  W.  of  this  quadrangle.  The  geological  and 
archsBOlogioal  museum  in  Nassau  Hall  and  the  museum  of 
natural  history  in  the  School  of  Science  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  importance.  Digitized  B'SRT  C.  C.i.KEBOH. 
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New  Jersey  Tea.    Sea  Cbanotbvs. 

New  Jemaalem,  p.-v.,  Rockland  tp.,  Berka  oo.,  Pa. 

New  Jem'salem  Chnrch.  This  is  the  name  given 
by  Emannel  Swedenborg  (see  Swedekboro,  Emanuel)  to 
the  Cbarch  which  he  declared  it  to  be  bis-  mission  to  foand. 
In  his  writings  he  says  no  word,  and  to  those  who  ac- 
cepted his  dootrines  daring  his  life  he  gave  no  advice, 
looking  to  a  separata  and  distinct  organization  of  the  New 
Charoh  at  that  time.  A  few  years  after  his  death  some 
of  those  who  had  received  his  dootrines  associated  in  Lon- 
don and  took  the  name  of  "  The  New  Church  signified  by 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation."  This  organisation 
has  continued  in  England  with  changes  from  time  to  time, 
and  now  embraces  many  societies,  which  meet  in  a  "  Qen- 
eral  Conference  "  annually  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. In  this  country  there  is  a  "  General  Convention  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,"  which  holds 
annual  meetings  at  different  places.  It  is  incorporated  by 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  is  composed  of  associations,  other 
collective  bodies  of  the  Church,  and  isolated  receivers.  Its 
constitution  provides  for  its  membership,  its  organisation, 
and  its  ministry.  In  many  other  countries  there  are  soci- 
eties or  individual  receivers.  The  New  Churoh  does  not 
regard  itself  aa  a  sect,  or  as  one  more  added  to  the  churches 
of  Christendom.  It  believes  itself  to  rest  upon  a  wide 
system  of  religious  doctrine,  which  accepts  all  the  truth  in 
existing  beliefs,  and  provides  the  means  of  discerning  and 
refuting  their  errors,  and  is  therefore  gradually  to  become 
the  prevailing  system  of  faith  in  the  Christian  world.  The 
eBsentiali  of  this  Church,  as  stated  by  Swedenborg  himself, 
are — I.  The  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; 
II.  the  holiness  of  the  Word ;  III.  a  life  of  charity.  Who- 
ever holds  these  in  faith  and  in  life  is  thereby  a  member 
of  the  New  Church,  whatever  may  be  his  or  her  theological 
name  or  place.  They  who  hold  and  profess  these  doctrines, 
and  desire  to  separate  from  other  churches,  unite  together 
to  help  each  other  in  learning  the  truth  now  revealed,  and 
living  and  loving  it.  Thus  united,  they  take  the  name  of 
the  Now  Churoh,  but  not  in  a  sectarian,  exclusive,  or  self- 
oommendatory  spirit. 

All  that  Swedenborg  teaches  in  his  voluminous  theolog- 
ical writings  may  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  three 
essentials  above  stated. 

I.  Th»  Dieinitji  of  tlu  £or<f.— Swedenborg  utterly  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  and  the  connected 
dootrines  of  election,  predestination,  and  salvation  by 
faith  alone.  He  holds  that  this  doctrine  of  a  personal 
Trinity  has  no  distinct  and  apprehensible  meaning,  or  else 
it  teaches  three  Gods.  At  the  same  time  he  asserts  a  trin- 
ity of  essence,  but  not  of  person,  in  God.  It  may  assist  us 
to  comprehend  this  Trinity  if  we  look  at  the  corresponding 
trinity  in  man,  who  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  The  soul  is  by  Itself  inconceivable  and  without  shape 
or  foree.  But  the  soul  forma  and  fills  a  body — a  material 
body  while  we  live  on  earth,  and  a  spiritnal  body  after- 
wards. (See  SwEDEKBORS.)  The  soul  is  manifested  in  and 
by  the  body,  and  acts  through  it  as  its  instrument.  Here 
we  have  soul,  body,  and  action,  and  these  three  make  up 
the  living  man.  Jehovah,  the  Father,  is  in  himself  as  ut- 
iterly  inaccessible  to  thought  as  he  is  to  sight  or  touch.  He 
is  for  ever  in  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  throagh  this 
Divine  Humanity  ia  known  and  becomes  an  object  of 
thought  and  faith  and  love.  Through  this  Divine  Hu- 
manity he  acts,  and  this  action  or  operation  is  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  God  is  a  divine  and  infinite  man.  Before  his  in- 
carnation his  Divine  Humanity  made  itself  known,  as  far 
as  was  then  possible,  by  various  revelations,  and  he  was 
worshipped  under  the  idea  of  a  divine  man,  which  idea 
took  various  forms  in  different  ages  and  nations.  Since 
that  event  he,  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
only  proper  object  of  lore  and  worship  for  all  who  know 
him.  The  doctrine  of  our  Lord  runs  through  Swedenborg's 
writings,  receiving  illustration  everywhere.  Jehovah,  the 
Father,  assumed  a  human  nature,  and  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  This  human  nature  was  full  of  germs  of 
evil  which  she  had  inherited.  Jesus  Christ  was  tempted 
through  them,  but  overcame  them  all ;  and  as  each  evil 
was  overcome  and  put  away,  the  opposite  good  took  its 
place,  until  the  indwelling  divinity  filled  the  assumed  hu- 
manity, and  made  it  divine  and  one  with  the  Father. 
While  these  temptations  were  going  on,  our  Lord,  in  the 
moments  of  conflict  and  suffering,  spoke  of  himself  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  and  in  the  intervals  of  rest  and 
peace  spoke  of  himself  and  the  Father  as  one.  These 
temptations  were  all  caused  by  evil  spirits  exciting  the 
proclivities  to  evil  he  inherited  from  his  mother.  By  vic- 
tory in  these  temptations  these  evil  spirits  were  overcome 
and  completely  subjugated,  and  man  was  redeemed  from 
bondage  to  evil,  and  his  spiritual  freedom  for  ever  secured. 
The  glorification  of  the  assumed  humanity  is  a  perfect  type 


of  the  regeneration  of  man — with  the  difference  that  in  our 
Lord  all  evils  weto  excited  and  all  overcome,  because 
through  the  Father  within  he  had  infinite  power,  while  in 
every  man,  whose  power  is  necessarily  finite,  evil  spirits 
are  permitted  to  excite  only  those  of  his  inherited  evils, 
which  be  can  overoome  in  his  own  freedom.  All  good 
springs  from  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  neighbor ; 
all  evil  springs  from  the  love  of  self  and  the  love  of  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  self.  The  character  of  every  man 
consists  of  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  which  he  has  done 
in  freedom  and  from  the  love  of  it;  and  it  abides  for  ever. 
If  when  he  dies  his  ruling  love  is  for  good,  he  goes  to 
heaven  among  hii  like;  if  bis  ruling  love  ia  for  evil,  he 
goes  to  hell  among  his  like. 

Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  "  Proprinm"  (this  Latin  word 
being  retained  in  the  English  translations)  is  important, 
and  near  the  centre  of  his  system.  The  word  may  be 
translated  "  Ownhood ;"  and  the  doctrine,  briefly  stated,  is 
this :  Life  flowing  into  man  from  the  Lord,  constantly  and 
incessantly,  is  given  to  him  to  be  his  own,  that  he  may  be 
in  actual  freedom.  He  is  in  no  sense  and  no  measure  in- 
dependent of  God,  for  every  thought  and  every  feeling  or 
affection  comes  to  him  from  God.  It  is  given  to  him  to  be 
bis  own ;  and  by  this  gift  of  the  ownhood  of  his  life  man 
ia  himself  and  free,  and  not  a  mere  channel  throagh  whom 
divine  action  flows.  Hence,  what  a  man  loves  and  does 
from  love  he,  in  Swedenborg's  language,  appropriates ; 
that  is  {npproprio  being  from  ad  and  proprivm),  adds  to 
his  ownhood,  or  to  the  life  that  is  his  own.  By  this  doc- 
trine of  man's  ownhood  of  life  Swedenborg  explains  the 
origin  of  evil.  Man,  being  actually  flree,  may  turn  to  evil 
or  to  good,  and  may  pervert  the  life  he  receives  by  influx. 
He  did  and  does  torn  himself  to  evil;  he  did  and  does  per- 
vert this  influent  divine  life ;  and  thus  evil  originated  and 
continues.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord  gave  and  gives  him 
freedom,  for  he  desires  to  give  him  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  a  created  being  can  enjoy ;  and  this  comes  from 
the  free  and  voluntary  choice  of  good  rather  than  evil. 
Children  inherit  the  qualities  of  their  parents  and  ances- 
tors. By  this  inheritance  man's  natural  ''propriam  "  is 
full  of  proclivities  to  evil ;  and  the  whole  eflort  of  Divine 
Providence  in  relation  to  every  man  is  to  cleanse  and  viv- 
ify this  ownhood. 

The  Lord  alone  is  life,  and  has  life  in  himself.  All  life 
is  derived  from  him ;  and  whatever  exists,  exists  because 
he  imparts  to  it  his  life  and  being.  In  everything  which 
is,  this  life  becomes  what  it  is  determined  to  be  by  the  in- 
most form  or  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  which  form  or 
nature  ia  given  to  it  by  the  Lord,  that  it  may  be  what  it 
is.  He  gives  his  life  to  man  to  become  man's  own  life, 
that  man  may  be  himself  and  free.  And  because  en- 
tire moral  freedom  is  given  to  man,  this  influent  divine 
life  becomes  in  him  whatever  he  chooses  to  make  it,  the 
Lord  ever  doing  all  that  can  be  done  without  impairing 
his  freedom  to  lead  and  guide  him  to  goodness.  But  this 
freedom  he  never  takes  away.  Hence,  it  results  that  the 
Lord  cannot  give  any  truth  or  any  goodness  to  man  which 
he  does  not  receive  willingly,  for  there  must  be  voluntary 
reaction  on  the  part  of  man,  in  his  freedom,  to  meet  the 
divine  action.  In  the  degree  in  which  man,  thus  in  bis 
freedom,  permits  this  influent  divine  life  to  be  in  him  pure 
and  unperverted,  he  is  good ;  if  he  perverts  it,  be  is  evil. 
If  in  this  way  he  is  good,  he  finds  his  place  in  heaven, 
where  angels  are  blessed  in  the  consciousness  that  all  their 
life  and  affections  and  thoughts  are  from  God  in  them,  and 
are  in  them  their  own  by  his  gift.  If  he  becomes  evil,  he 
goea  among  those  who  believe  that  they  live  of  and  from 
themselves,  and  who  are  ruled  compulsively  by  infinite 
mercy  for  their  own  sakes.  All  angels  and  evil  spirits 
began  life  on  this  or  some  other  earth. 

There  are  three  heavens.  The  life  of  the  highest  or 
heavenly  heaven  ia  love  to  the  Lord ;  of  the  middle  or 
spiritual  heaven,  it  is  charity  or  love  to  the  neighbor ;  of 
the  lowest  or  natural  heaven,  it  is  simple  obedience.  Each 
heaven  consists  of  innumerable  societies,  every  angel  liv- 
ing in  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  his  character.  Op- 
posite to  each  heaven  is  a  hell.  Few  persona  go  to  heaven 
or  to  hell  immediately  upon  their  resurrection  fi-om  the 
dead  material  body.  (For  an  oocount  of  the  spiritual  body, 
and  the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed,  see  article  on 
SwEDENBORO.)  They  remain  for  a  while,  but  not  more  than 
thirty  years,  in  the  "  world  of  spirits,"  where  their  ruling 
love  is  liberated  from  conflicting  or  disguising  elements  of 
character;  and  when  this  is  accomplished  each  one  goes 
to  his  or  her  place  in  heaven  or  hell.  But  no  one  goes  to 
hell  who  has  not  volnntarily  rejected  the  good  influences 
which  would  have  saved  him,  and  thereby  confirmed  him- 
self in  eviL  Only  those  who  reach  adult  age  have  power 
to  do  thia,  and  therefore  they  who  die  before  maturity  are 
saved. 

II.   Tkt  Holinett  of  the  Word. — The  Bible  is  the  word 
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of  Ood,  ottered  by  him  throu|;h  writen  who  wen  fully 
inspired,  and  whose  minds  he  used  aa  his  instruments.  It 
was  so  written  that  it  might  be  the  expression  of  infinite 
and  divine  wisdom.  This  word,  or  wisdom,  is  in  the  heav- 
ens, a  perpetual  source  of  light  for  all  angels.  Upon  earth 
it  is  expressed  in  human  language,  that  it  may  give  the 
light  of  life  to  all  who  live  on  earth.  Within  the  literal 
sense  is  the  spiritual  sense,  in  which  the  Word  is  read  by 
those  in  heaven ;  and  this  internal  sense  is  adequately  ex- 
pressed by  the  literal  sense,  because  this  literal  sense  cor- 
responds perfectly  to  the  spiritual  sense.  This  can  bo  un- 
derstood only  so  far  as  we  understand  the  relation  between 
natural  things  and  spiritual  things.  The  natural  world  is 
a  world  of  effects,  of  which  the  causes  are  in  the  spiritual 
world ;  and  the  eOects  correspond  to  the  causes.  Hence, 
everything  in  nature  eorresponds  to  something  in  spirit, 
and  when  used  in  Scripture  represents  and  signifies  what 
it  oorresponda  to.  The  whole  end  of  Divine  Providence  in 
all  its  working  is  to  bring  men  into  a  condition  in  which 
they  may  be  happy  for  ever.  In  this  work  the  Word  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  the  Lord.  By  means  of  correspondenoe 
it  is  in  the  literal  sense  brought  down  to  all  possible  con- 
ditions of  human  character,  so  that  it  may  reach  every  man 
wherever  he  stands  and  help  him  to  ascend  ttom  his  low 
estate.  The  fear  of  Ood  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  and 
if  this  lead  to  obedience,  the  first  upward  step  is  taken; 
and  if  it  be  followed,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  at  length  con- 
verted into  the  love  of  him.  This  doctrine  of  correspond- 
ence is  a  vast  subject  in  itself,  and  but  little  can  be  said 
of  it  here.  Many  oorrespondonoes  are  obvious,  and  con- 
stantly occur  in  common  language.  Heat  corresponds  to 
love  or  affection,  light  to  truth  or  wisdom.  And  as  all 
things  in  the  spirit  of  man  refer  either  to  his  will  and  affec- 
tions, or  else  to  his  thoughts  and  understanding,  so  all 
things  in  nature  refer  and  correspond  to  affections  of  some 
kind  or  character,  or  else  to  thoughts  of  some  kind  or  cha- 
racter. Most  of  Swedenborg's  theological  writings  are  de- 
voted to  an  exposition  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Bcriptnre, 
by  applying  thereto  the  doctrine  of  oorrespondence,  and  in 
all  his  works  this  subject  is  frequently  referred  to.  Of  our 
common  Bible,  the  books  of  Ruth,  Chronicles,  Etra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastos,  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles in  the  New,  have  no  continuous  spiritual  sense,  and 
wore  not  written  under  the  same  full  inspiration  as  the 
books  which  contain  this  sense.  The  first  cnapters  of  Oen- 
esis  have  only  spiritual  truth,  the  historical  truth  begin- 
ning with  the  account  of  Terah ;  and  some  statements  in 
the  Word — as,  for  example,  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood 
still — are  trne  only  in  their  spiritual  sense. 

III.  A  Life  of  Charily. — This  word  does  not  mean  with 
Swedenborg  eleemosynary  gifts  or  acts.  These  are  good, 
and  should  be  done  when  and  as  they  are  called  for.  But 
charity  is  the  love  of  the  neighbor;  and  this  is  heavenly 
and  leads  to  heaven  when  it  is  founded  upon  love  to  the 
Lord.  Its  highest  and  truest  work  is  the  faithful  discharge 
of  our  daily  duty  in  all  the  things  required  of  us  by  the 
place  or  position  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  us.  So 
It  is  we  may  do  the  most  good  to  others,  and  manifest  our 
love  to  Him  who  has  given  us  this  way  of  being  useful,  and 
therefore  happy ;  for  all  happiness  is  founded  upon  useful- 
ness. 

Another  doctrine  of  the  New  Church  should  bo  noticed — 
that  of  conjugial  love.  Of  the  two  Latin  words  conjugaU$ 
and  eonjugialiii,  Swedenborg  preferred  the  latter,  and  the 
oommon  English  translations  retain  this  term.  He  strong- 
ly inculcates  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  deducing  this  from  its  ■ 
foundation  in  the  perfect  union  of  love  and  wisdom  in  the 
Divine  Being,  whence  comes  a  union  of  corresponding  na- 
ture, but  infinitely  diversified  in  forth,  throughout  creation. 
Everywhere  we  find  an  image  or  resemblance  of  marriage. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  obvious ;  in  the  vegetable,  less 
obvious,  but  as  certain ;  and  throughout  creation  we  find  a 
conjunction  of  two,  diverse  but  adapted  to  each  other,  caus- 
ing production.  A  man  is  in  all  particulars  of  body  or 
mind  a  man,  and  a  woman  is  a  woman.  Each  is  imperfect 
without  the  other.  United,  they  form  a  one,  and  the  mar- 
riage relation,  which  exists  naturally  in  the  natural  world 
and  spiritually  in  the  spiritual  world,  is  the  instrament  by 
which  Infinite  Love  gives  the  highest  and  purest  happiness 
created  beings  can  receive ;  while  onchastity  and  impurity 
of  every  kind,  and  most  of  all  adultery,  destroy  all  good  in 
the  will  and  all  wisdom  in  the  understanding  of  those  who 
give  themselves  up  to  these  infernal  lusts. 

The  number  of  those  who,  professing  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  have  separated  from  the  former  Church,  is 
not  large.  But  that  of  those  who  in  all  ftie  ohurohes  have 
more  or  less  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  these  doctrines 
is  believed  to  be  very  large.  Theophilcs  Paksoks. 

New  Kent,  county  of  E.  Virginia.  Area,  125  square 
miles.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  Pamunkey  and  York  rivers. 


and  S.  by  the  Chickahominy.  It  i*  nearly  level  and  natu- 
rally quite  fertile.  Grain  and  tobaeeo  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  York 
River  R.  R.     Cap.  New  Kent  Court-house.     Pop.  4381. 

New  Kent  Conrt-honse,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  New 
Kent  CO.,  Va. 
New'Iand,  tp.  of  Pasquotank  Co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1481.  ' 
New  Leb'anon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  eo.,  N.  Y., 
CD  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.  The  township  includes  Leb- 
anon Springs,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  celebrated  for  ita 
thermal  springs,  Tilden's,  New  Lebanon  Centre,  West  Leb- 
anon, ana  New  Britain.  It  has  good  schools,  8  churches, 
a  female  seminary,  a  glass  manufactory,  a  vinegar  factory, 

1  grist  and  4  saw  niills,  2  machine-shops,  and  2  newspapers. 
Pop.  2124.  Eds.  "  Dbuooist." 

New  liebaBOB)  post-v.  of  Mill  Creek  tp.,  Heroer  oo.. 
Pa.     Pop.  273. 

New  Iien'oz,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Will  eo.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacifio  R.  B.     Pop.  1121. 

New  lie'on,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  Is 
bounded  by  San  Luis  Potosf,  Tamaulipas,  and  Cohahuila, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  16,837  square  miles,  with  145,000 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  whites  and  mestizoes.  The 
surface  is  elevated,  hilly,  or  mountainous,  the  climate  hot 
but  healthy,  and  the  soil  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  for 
agriculture.  The  state  has  suffered  very  much,  however, 
from  military  disturbances,  and  its  natural  riches  are  de- 
veloped only  on  a  very  small  scale.     Cap.  Monterey. 

New  liex'ington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  oo., 
Ala.     Pop.  557. 

New  Lexington,  a  v.  of  Fairfield  tp..  Highland  oo.,  0., 
on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R.   Pop.  242. 

New  IjezingtOB,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  has  6  churobes, 

2  banks,  2  newspapers,  2  mills,  1  foundry,  1  planing-mtll, 

3  hotels,  2  tanneries,  and  stores.     Pop.  953. 

J.  F.  HcMahox,  Ed.  "  TBiaunB." 

New  liib'erty,  post-v.  of  Owen  co,,  Ky.    Pop.  304. 

New  Iiight,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wakeeo.,  N.  0.  Pop.  708. 

New  Iiim'erick,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Aroostook  eo..  Me. 
Pop.  308. 

New'Un,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  775. 

New'Iin's,  tp.  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  862. 

New  Iiia'bon,  tp.  of  Stoddard  co..  Mo.    Pop.  1182. 

New  Lisbon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  T. 
Pop.  1545. 

New  Lisbon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Niles  and  New  Lisbon  R.  R.,  has  fine  waterworks,  6 
churches,  2  banks,  several  large  manufaaturing  establish- 
ments, and  stores.     Pop.  1569.  ^ 

R.  W.  Tayler,  Jr.,  Ed.  "Bccketk  State." 

New  Lisbon,  post-v.  of  Juneau  eo,.  Wis,,  on  the 
Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  134  miles  W.  of 
Milwaukee,  possesses  fine  water-power,  good  schools,  4 
churches,  1  flouring  and  2  lumbering  miUs,  1  sash,  door, 
and  blind  factory,  1  brewery,  1  farm-implement  manu- 
factory, 1  newspaper,  and  stores.     Pop.  1221. 

M.  F.  Carnkt,  Ed.  "Aboos." 

New  Lon'don,  the  south-easternmost  county  of  Con- 
neoticnt.  Area,  650  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  £.  by 
Rhode  Island,  S.  by  Long  Island  Sonnd,  and  W.  partly 
by  the  Connecticut  River.  It  is  hilly,  and  in  parts  very 
stony,  but  has  a  generous  soil.  Live-stock,  grain,  hay, 
wool,  and  dairy  products  are  the  agricultural  staples.  The 
manufaoturing  interests  are  important,  and  inelnde  the 
making  of  oarriagcs,  clothing,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
shipping,  flour,  furniture,  iron.  India-rubber  goods,  metal- 
lic wares,  fish-oil,  machinery,  paper,  etc.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  river  Thames  and  by  various  railroads. 
Caps.  Norwich  and  New  Jjondon.     Pop.  66,570. 

New  London,  city,  port  of  entry,  one  of  the  capitals 
of  New  London  co..  Conn.,  on  the  Thames  River,  3  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  New 
London  Northern  R.  R,,  has  water  and  gas,  several  fine 
schools,  8  churches,  5  national  banks,  1  trust  company,  1 
daily  and  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  extensive  iron-foundries, 
a  woollen-mill,  a  cotton-gin  factory,  1  friiit-canning  estab- 
lishment, 1  tannery,  1  silk  and  1  shirt  factory,  a  cracker 
bakery  consuming  100  barrels  of  flour  daily,  and  stores. 
It  has  daily  communication  with  New  York  City  by  steam- 
boat, and  with  both  New  York  and  Boston  daily  by  tail. 
It  is  much  frequented  in  summer  by  tourists,  and  its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Fort  Trumbull 
is  located  here.     Pop.  9576. 

Jons  A.  TiBBrrs,  Ed.  "  TsLEaRAH." 

New  London,  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Howard  oo.,  Ind. 
Pop-  240.  Digitized  by  VjOO 
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New  liOMdon,  po«t-v.  and  tp.  of  Henry  oo.,  Is.,  on  the 
Bnrlington  and  Missonri  Rirer  It.  R.     Pop.  1746. 

New  liOndon,  tp.  of  Monongalia  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  319. 

New  SjonAon,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Ralls  co.,  Mo.,  10  miles 
S.  of  Hannibal,  on  the  St.  Louis  Hnnnibal  and  Keokuk 
R.  R.,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Ralls  County  branch 
R.  R.,  has  s  graded  school,  1  newspaper,  2  chnrohes,  1 
flouring-mill,  1  hotel,  and  stares.     Pop.  410. 

DoDOE  A  Mayhall,  Eos.  "  Ralls  Co.  Record." 

New  liOndon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Merrimack  oo.,  N.  H., 
is  the  seat  of  the  New  London  Institution,  founded  in  1853. 
Pop.  959. 

New  LoDdon,  poet-r.  of  Verona  tp.,  Oneida  oo.,  N.  T., 
on  the  Erie  Canal.     Pop,  433. 

New  IjOndon,  pont-v.  and  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  0.,  47 
miles  S.  W.  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Cleveland  Colambns  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indiana  R.  R.,  has  a  school  building,  2  churches, 
a  national  bank.  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  busi- 
ness, merchandising  and  dairying.  Pop.  of  ▼.  878 ;  of  tp. 
1475.  G.  W.  Rosya!«,  Kd.  "New Losdo:?  Record." 

New  IiOBdon,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Chester  CO.,  Pa. 
Pop.  911. 

New  I<ondoii,  post-v.  of  Mukwa  tp.,  Waupacca  co., 
Wis.,  on  Wolf  River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Embar- 
ras,  40  miles  S.  W.  of  (Jrcen  Bay  and  48  miles  N.  W.  of 
Fond  da  Lao,  is  a  station  on  the  Green  Bay  and  Lake 
Pepin  R.  R.,  has  2  weekly  newspapers  and  several  manu- 
factories, stores,  churches,  and  schools.     Pop.  1015. 

New  Lots,  tp.  of  Kings  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  9300. 

New  Lyme,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Ashtabula  oo.,  0.    P.  70S. 

New  Mad'isoB,  post-v.  of  Harrison  tp.,  Darke  co., 
0.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  Indiana  Central  R.  R. 
Pop.  452. 

New  Madrid',  county  of  S.  E.  Missonri,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Area,  880  square  miles.  It  is  well  wood- 
ed, and  in  large  part  occupied  by  swamps,  lakes,  and 
bayous.  The  land  was  formerly  much  higher,  but  was 
sunk  in  the  earthquakes  of  1811-12.  It  is  nevertheless 
susceptible  of  drainage,  and  is  highly  fertile.  The  county 
affords  great  quantities  of  com  and  pork.  Cap.  New  Mad- 
rid.    Pop.  6357. 

New  Madrid,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  New  Madrid  eo.. 
Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Cairo,  III., 
and  280  miles  S.  E.  of  Jefferson  City,  ha«  an  extensive 
river-trade,  chieffy  in  shipping  com,  lumber,  and  cattle  to 
Southern  markets;  has  a  weekly  newspftper  and  several 
schools,  stares,  and  churches.  New  Madrid  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  having  been  settled 
under  the  Spanish  gorernment  of  Louisiana  in  1780,  and 
has  suffered  from  earthquakes,  especially  those  of  1811, 
for  which  reason  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  Pop.  of  v. 
634;  of  tp.  2861. 

New'man,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Douglas  oo.,  111.,  on  the 
Indiana  and  Illinois  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  1077. 

Newman  (Edward),  F.  L.  S.,  b.  at  Hampstead,  Eng- 
land, May  13,  1801 ;  began  in  childhood  to  study  natural 
history,  especially  entomology ;  established  and  edited  the 
Entomological  Mityazina  18.33,  the  Entomvlogitt  1840,  the 
ZoolayUt  1843,  and  the  Phytologitt  1844;  became  in  1840 
a  publisher,  and  issued,  besides  many  popular  works  by 
otner  writers,  his  own  Hittnry  of  Britith  Fernt  (1840),  Oic- 
tionan/  of  Britith  Birih  [\f>66),  lUmlrated  Natural  Hittory 
of  Britith  Moth»  (1869),  Illutlrated  Natural  Hittory  of 
Britith  Butttrjlitt  (1871),  and  several  minor  treatises.  lie 
gave  almost  exclusive  attention  for  several  years  to  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  made  discoveries  important  to 
the  agriculturist  and  fruit-grower. 

Newman  (Frahcis),  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  New 
Hampshire  (1638),  and  subsequently  at  New  Haven;  wm 
secretary  under  Gov.  Eaton  :  was  in  1653  a  commissioner 
to  the  Dutch  government  at  Manhattan  to  complain  of  en- 
oroachmenis  upon  the  rights  of  the  colony ;  was  chosen 
assistant  governor  1653,  commissioner  of  the  united  col- 
onies 1654  and  1658,  and  was  governor  of  New  Haven  from 
1658  to  his  death,  Nov.  18, 1660. 

Newman  (Fraxhs  Williak),  LL.D.,  h.  in  London 
Jnne  27,  1805;  studied  in  a  private  school  at  Ealing; 
graduated  with  double  flrst-class  honors  at  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1826;  was  fellow  of  Baliol  1826-30,  when  he 
resigned  on  aocoant  of  theological  objections  to  subscribing 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  proceeded  with  Mr.  Graves  and 
others  on  a  kind  of  mission  to  the  Mohammedans ;  resided 
a  considerable  time  at  Bagdad  and  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Levant,  acquiring  a  familiar  knowledge  of  Arabic 
and  of  Oriental  literature,  but  gradually  becoming  widely 
alienated  from  Anglican  theology ;  was  classical  tutor  in 
Bristol  College  from  1834-40,  professor  of  classics  at  Man- 
chester New  College,  London,  1840-46,  and  professor  of 


the  Latin  language  and  literature  at  University  College, 
London,  1846-63,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  literature.  Similar  in  mental  characteristics 
to  his  celebrated  brother,  Mr.  Newman  has  diverged  from 
the  Church  of  England  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction, 
though  the  title  of  his  first  book  betrays  the  same  longing 
for  ecclesiastical  unity  which  led  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  to 
the  Chnroh  of  Rome.  Author  of  Catholic  Union:  Ettayt 
toward  a  Church  of  the  Future  and  the  Orijaniiatlon  of  Phi- 
lanthropy (1844),  a  scholarly  Hittory  of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy (1847),  TheSoHl,  iti  Sarrowt  and  Atpiratinnt  (1849), 
a  remarkable  autobiography  entitled  Phatet  of  Faith,  or 
Pattaget  from  the  Hittory  of  my  Greed  (1850),  Lecluret  on 
Political  Economy  (1851),  Regal  Rome  (1852),  The  Odetof 
Hnrnee  trantlatea  inlounrhymed  Englith  Metret  (MbZ),  The 
Iliad  of  Homer  trantlated  into  uurhymed  Englith  Metret 
(1856),  Theitm,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  (ISbS),  Tejctbookof 
Modern  Arabic  (1866),  A  Grammar  of  the  Berber  Langnage, 
Europe  of  the  Near  Future  (1871),  and  an  English-Arabio 
Dictionary  in  Roman  type,  now  (1876)  nearly  completed,  be- 
sides treatises  on  many  other  subjects,  including  mathe- 
matics, social  science,  politics,  elocution,  philology,  and 
general  literature,  which  exhibit  great  scholarship  and 
wonderful  versatility.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Newman  (Jonx  Hkxry),  D.  D.,  brother  of  F.  W.  New- 
man, b.  In  London  Feb.  21,  1801 ;  was  educated  at  Ealing 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  graduated  B.  A.  1820; 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Oriel;  took  Anglican  orders  1824; 
was  vice-principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall  1825-26  ;  tutor  of 
Oriel  1826;  opposed  Catholic  emancipation  1829;  was  one 
of  the  university  preachers  1830;  joined  with  Hurrell 
Fronde  in  forming  a  conservative  Anglo-Catholio  party 
within  the  Church  of  England;  visited  Rome  and  Sicily 
1832-33;  took  part  with  Keble  and  Puscy  in  originating 
the  "Oxford  Movement;"  was  a  leader  in  the  propaganda 
of  "  High  Church  "  doctrines  by  means  of  the  celebrated 
Traett  for  the  Timet ;  rapidly  developed  his  tendencies 
toward  Roman  Catholicism  ;  was  in  1828-43  incumbent  of 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  and  chaplain  of  Littlemore,  and  ac- 
quired great  fame  as  a  preacher  and  writer ;  founded  at 
Littlemore  in  1812  a  commnnity  of  ascetics.  In  1845  he 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  became  head 
of  the  Oratorian  establishment  at  Birmingham ;  was  rec- 
tor of  the  Roman  Catholic  University,  Dublin,  1854-58,  and 
then  became  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school  at  Edg- 
baston.  Author  of  Tract  No.  90,  Parochial  Sermont,  Eetity 
on  Development  of  Chrittian  Doctrine,  Ariant  of  the  Fourth 
Century  (1833),  Theory  of  Religiout  Belief  (ISH),  Calliita, 
a  Shrlch  of  the  Third  Century,  Lost  and  Gain  (1848),  Apo- 
logia pro  Vita  Sua  (1864),  An  Ettay  in  Aid  of  a  Gram- 
mar ofAttent  (1870),  A  Hittory  of  Arianitm  (1875),  several 
series  of  sermons,  lectures,  and  essays,  and  many  other 
works,  including  a  reply  to  Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  the 
Vatican  Decreet  (1875)  and  A  Letter  addretted  to  Hit  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  be- 
gun in  London  in  1870,  has  reached  nearly  30  vols. 

Newman  (Joa.i  P.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Sept. 
1, 1826 ;  educated  at  Cazenovia  Seminary ;  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  was  for  .several 
years  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  M.  E.  church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  nnd  chaplain  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  1869-74;  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology,  and  author 
of  From  Dan  to  Beertheba  and  The  Thronet  and  Palacet  of 
Babi/lon  and  Nineceh  (1875),  works  of  Oriental  travel  pre- 
senting observations  made  on  an  official  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  U.  S.  consulates  in  Asia. 

Newman  (Samuel),  b.  at  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1602 ;  graduated  at  Oxford  1620 ;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England;  came  to  Massachusetts  1636; 
preached  nearly  two  years  at  Dorchester ;  was  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Weymouth  1638—43,  and  removed  in  1644, 
with  a  portion  of  bis  church,  to  Seconet,  where  they  found- 
ed the  town  of  Rehobotb,  then  embracing  Seekonk  and  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.  D.  at  Rehobolh  July  5,  1663.  Author  of  a 
Concordance  for  the  Bible  (Lond.,  1643;  Camb.,  1683;  5th 
ed.,  Lond.,  1720),  known  as  the  Cambridge  Concordanee,uii 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  first  work  of  the  kind. 

Newman  (Sahcel  P.),  son  of  Mark  H.  Newman,  the 
publisher,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1796 ;  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  1816;  was  professor  of  rhetoric  in  that  insti- 
tution 1824-39,  and  principal  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  School  1839-42.  D.  at  Barre,  Mass.,  Feb.  10, 1842. 
Author  of  Elementt  of  Political  Economy,  The  Sonthcm 
Eclectic  Seadert  (3  parts),  and  A  Practical  Suttem  of  Rhet- 
oric, of  which  more  than  64  eds.  were  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
•ad  in  England. 

New'manstoWB,  a  t.  of  Mill  Creek  tp.,  Lebanon  co., 
Pa.    Pop.  250. 

Newmar'ket,  town  of  England,  partly  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  partly  In  that  of  Suffoui,  is  the  seat  of  the 
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most  fMnouB  raoe-oonne  in  England,  and  has  about  4000 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  an  jockeys,  grooms,  trainers, 
and  stablemen.     Pop.  4534. 

New'market,  post-r.  of  York  co.,  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  the  Northern  Railway,  34  miles  N.  of  Toronto,  has  2 
weekly  newspapers,  important  manufactaros  and  trade. 
Pop.  of  sab-distriot,  1760. 

New  IWar'ket,  post-r.  and  tp.,  Madison  oo.,Ala.  P.  2825. 

New  Market,  post-r.  and  tp.,Frederick  eo.,  Md.  P.  3476. 

New  Market,  post-r.  and  tp.,  Soott  eo.,  Minn.    P.  472. 

New  Market,  post-r.,  Oreene  tp.,  Platte  eo.,  Mo.  P.  167. 

New  Market,  post-r.  of  Rookingham  oo.,  M.  H.,  38 
miles  S.  E.  of  Concord,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R., 
has  a  poblio  library,  4  churches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  4 
ootton-mills,  3  hotels,  and  machine-shops.     Pop.  1987. 

New  Market,  post-r.  of  Piscataway  tp.,  Middleser 
eo.,  N.  J.,  near  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey. 

New  Market,post-r.  and  tp.,Randolph  eo.,N.C.  P.1297. 

New  Market,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Highland  eo.,  0.  Pop. 
of  r.  143;  of  tp.  1107. 

New  Market,  post-r.  of  JeSerson  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Oeorgia  R.  R.     Pop.  926. 

New  Market,  post-r.  of  Shenandoah  oo.,  Va.,  50  miles 
S.  of  Winchester,  near  the  Harper's  Ferry  and  Harrison- 
burg branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  a  poly- 
technic institute,  a  female  seminary,  3  public  schools,  5 
churches,  1  bank,  a  book  and  job  printing-office,  3  news- 
papers, and  stores  and  repair-shops.     Pop.  600. 

S.  Henkei,,  Ed.  "  Oor  Chitrch  Paper." 

New  Marrborongh,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Berkshire  oo., 
Mass.,  is  the  seat  of  South  Berkshire  Institute,  chartered 
1856,  under  direction  of  the  Congregationalists.   Pop.  1855. 

New  Mar'tinsville,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Wetsel  co..  West 
Va.,  40  miles  S.  of  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  Rirer,  has  a 
public  school,  I  church,  a  woollen-factory,  a  printing-office, 
2  hotels,  several  mills,  and  stores.    Pop.  260. 

Daniel  Lono,  Ed.  "Labor  Vindicator." 

New  Mays'nUe,  post-r.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Putnam  oo., 
Ind.    Pop.  109. 

New  Met'amoras,  or  New  Matamoras,  P.  0.  name 
of  Matamoras,  0.  (which  see). 

New  Mex'ico,  a  south-western  Territory  of  the  U.  S., 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  31°  20'  and  37°  of  N.  lat. 
and  103°  2'  and  109°  2'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Colorado ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas;  on  the  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico ;  on 
the  W.  by  Arizona.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  varies  from 
315  miles  on  the  E.  side  tn  380  on  the  W.  side,  and  its 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  varies  with  the  decreasing  width  of 
the  degrees  of  longitude  from  330  miles  on  the  northern 
line  to  352  on  the  southern.  The  area,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Land  Office  report  of  1874,  is  121,201  square  miles, 
or  77,568,640  acres. 

Face  of  the  Oountrg. — New  Mexico  forms  a  part  of  the 
lofty  table-land  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tain ranges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Thistable- 
land,  which  in  Colorado  is  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  Santa  F6  6862  feet,  and  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  is  from  5000  to  6000  feet  in  altitude,  grad- 
ually slopes  southward,  being  4800  feet  at  Albuquerque, 
and  sinks  to  3500  or  3000  feet  on  the  Llano  Estacado  or 
Staked  PlaJn  and  at  El  Paso.  The  Llano  Estacado  is  a 
broad,  almost  level,  treeless,  and  waterless  plain,  extending 
over  three  or  four  degrees  of  longitude  and  nearly  as  many 
of  latitude,  which  is  apparently  barren,  but  produces  abun- 
dantly the  mesqnite,  a  small  bnt  deep-rooted  and  valuable 
shrub  of  the  acacia  family,  and  is  capable,  if  by  any  means 
it  can  be  irrigated,  of  yielding  largo  crops.  From  the  el- 
evated table-land  described  there  ri.se  hundreds  of  summits 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  outlying  chains,  which, 
though  known  by  other  names,  belong  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain system,  and  W.  of  the  Kio  Qrande  the  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Modre  lift  themselves  from  3000  to  10,000  feet  above 
the  meaa  or  plateau.  The  mountain-chains  E.  of  the  Rio 
Urande  valley,  which  thrust  themselves  out  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  main  range  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  are 
known  locally  as  the  Guadalupe,  Sacramento,  and  Organ 
Mountains,  and  still  farther  E.  the  Sierras  Blanca,  Hneoa, 
Capilana,  etc.,  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
rafley  of  the  Rio  Peoos.  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  Sierra 
Madre  is  divided  into  numerous  chains  and  some  isolated 
peaks,  Qonnectod  only  by  the  plateau,  or  separated  by  in- 
tervening elevated  valleys,  mostly  sterile  and  forbidding 
in  their  character.  The  principal  of  these  mountain- 
chains  are  the  Sierra  San  Mateo,  the  Zuni  Mountains,  the 
Sierra  del  Datil,  and  the  Sierra  Mimbres.  Still  farther  W. 
the  San  Juan  Mountains  enter  the  Territory  from  Colorado, 


and  the  heavy  masses  of  the  MogoUon  Mountains  and  the 
Pinaleno,  Peloncito,  and  Chirioahna  Mountains  from  Ari- 
xona.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  Ter- 
ritory are  those  of  Mount  Taylor  in  the  Zuni  Mountains, 
nearly  due  W.  of  Bernalillo,  and  Topped  Peak  in  the  N.  W. 
part  of  the  Territory,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains.  The 
height  of  Mount  Taylor  is  vaguely  stated  at  10,000  feet 
above  the  plateau,  which  at  that  point  most  be  between 
5000  and  6000  feet.  Topped  Peak  mast  be  somewhat 
lower,  though  rising  from  a  more  elerated  plain.  The 
principal  rirer  of  New  Mexico  is  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
nas  a  general  direction  from  N.  to  8.  in  its  course  through 
the  Territory,  about  three-fifths  of  the  area  of  which  lies 
E.  of  it  and  two-flflhs  W.  The  Rio  Grande  is  not  nariga- 
ble  in  any  part  of  its  course  through  New  Mexieo,  but  it 
flows  through  a  ralley  usually  nearly  20  miles  in  width, 
though  occasionally  narrowed  by  outjatting  spars  of  the 
mountains.  It  receives  from  the  W.  two  tribatari««,  the 
Kio  Chama  and  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  from  the  E.  several 
smaller  streams.  The  Rio  Pecos,  a  large  affluent  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  drains  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  portion 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  Canadian  Rirer  and  two  or  three 
of  its  branches  the  N.  E.  The  W.  portion  is  drsdned  by 
the  large  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River  and  their  afflu- 
ents, and  particularly  by  the  San  Juan,  Little  Colorado, 
and  Gila,  each  of  which  has  three  or  four  considerable 
tributaries.  No  lakes  of  considerable  sixe  have  been  thus 
far  discovered  in  the  Territory. 

Geology. — The  surface  rocks  of  the  vast  plateau  ijelong 
to  the  Cretaceous  period,  except  those  in  the  S.  W.  and  W., 
which  are  a  part  of  the  plateau  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and 
are  distinctly  Eocoic.  Tne  mountain-chains  of  the  Rooky 
Mountain  system,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  are 
also  Eoioic,  but  their  summits  are  Metamorpbio  rocks, 
chiefly  porphyry,  trap,  and  basalt ;  but  three  considerable 
tracts,  one  in  the  Zuni  Mountains,  between  the  Rio  Puorco 
and  the  Rio  San  Jose,  including  Mount  Taylor,  and  the 
other  E.  of  and  parallel  to  the  Rio  Qrande,  and  nearly 
140  miles  in  length,  and  a  third  near  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Territory,  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  extending  to  the  Rio  Chama,  are  volcanic  and  covered 
with  lara  not  apparently  more  than  a  few  centuries  old. 
The  tract  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  called  Mai  Pais  (bad 
country),  and  besides  the  lava  has  a  broad  expanse  of 
volcanic  sand,  alternating  with  salt  marshes.  The  valleys 
of  the  Rio  Pecos  and  of  the  Canadian  River  and  its  branches 
are  Triassie  or  Jurassic,  and  at  some  points  are  possibly 
underlaid  with  coal  at  such  depth  as  to  be  accessible.  The 
valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  above  the  35th  parallel,  is  Ter- 
tiary ;  below  that  parallel  it  partakes  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  plateau  and  is  Cretaceous.  The  foot-hills  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  are  Triassie. 
There  are  two  considerable  tracts  of  Tertiary  in  the  N.  E. 
portion  of  the  Territory,  the  larger  of  the  two  lying  be- 
tween the  head-waters  of  the  Cimmaron  and  N.  fork  of 
the  Canadian  rivers,  and  the  smaller  between  two  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Canadian. 

Minernh. — Gold  and  silver  are  both  abundant  in  this 
Territory.  The  inroads  of  the  Comanehes  and  Apaches 
and  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  titles  of  land  have  mate- 
rially interfered  with  mining,  but  these  obstacles  are  grad- 
ually disappearing,  and  now  new  mines  are  opening  in  all 
directions.  For  the  most  part,  the  lodes  and  reins  are  what 
would  be  denominated  in  Nevada  "  base  "  ores ;  t.  e.  they 
do  not  generally  yield  more  than  $50  to  $75  per  ton,  though 
a  few  reach  tlOO.  But  the  ores  are  not  so  refractory  as  in 
Colorado,  yielding  up  easily  and  readily  the  precious  met- 
als. The  oldest  mining  districts  are  the  Old  and  New 
Placers,  Pinos  Altos,  Cimmaron,  Arroya  Hondo,  Maniano, 
and  Moreno,  and  tracts  in  the  Organ  Moantsins,  the  Sierras 
Blanca,  Garrisa,  Jicarrilla,  and  the  Mogollon  and  Magda- 
lena  Mountains.  New  claims  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  are  entered  every  year.  Copper  is  found  in  very 
rich  ores  in  several  parts  of  the  Territory,  the  Santa  Rita 
mine  in  Grant  co.  producing  3000  pounds  of  copper  per 
week.  Galena  mines  in  the  Organ  Mountains  yield  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  lead,  besides  about  $50  worth  of  silver  te  the 
ton.  Iron  and  salt  are  abundant,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  from  Prof.  Hayden's  reports  of  the  existence  of 
lignite  or  brown  coal,  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite  in 
veins  of  sufficient  site  to  pay  for  working  in  different  parts 
of  the  Territory.  The  anthracite,  so  far  as  known,  is  found 
only  in  the  Placiere  Mountains,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Rio  Grande  ralley,  30  or  40  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Santa  F£, 
the  bituminous  at  rarious  points  in  caSons  in  the  Creta- 
ceous plains,  where  by  erosion  the  strata  have  been  cut 
through  to  the  coal  measures,  and  the  lignites  in  the  Ter- 
tiary beds  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory.  There 
are  numerous  mineral  springs  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Hot 
Springs,  about  5  miles  from  Las  Vegas,  have  a  very  high 
reputation.     The  temperature  varies  from  80°  to  140°  r. 
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The  watera  are  similar  in  analysis  and  probably  eqnal  in 
onratire  power  to  those  of  the  Arkansas  not  springs. 

Soil  aad  Vegetation. — The  mountain-ranges  are  partially 
covered  (where  they  are  not  basaltic)  with  pine,  oedar, 

Sruoe,  and  other  evergreens,  not  of  as  gigantic  growth  as 
ose  of  the  Paeifie  States,  bat  constituting  fair  forest 
growths.  The  foot-hills  have  extensive  tracts  of  piSon  or 
nut  pine  and  a  smaller  cedar,  and  in  the  river  bottoms  are 
belts  of  Cottonwood,  sycamore,  and  other  deciduous  trees. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  there  are  numerous 
groves  of  oak  and  walnut ;  in  the  Llano  Estacado  the  mes- 

auite  grows  to  a  varying  height  of  from  5  to  20  feet,  but 
irusts  its  long  and  powerful  roots  downward  and  outward 
to  an  extent  of  from  40  to  80  feet.  In  the  southern  and 
south-western  portions  of  the  Territory  the  tree  cactus  is, 
as  in  Aritona,  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape.  There 
are  many  indigenous  grasses  in  the  Territory,  the  most 
widely  spread  and  valuable  of  them  all  being  the  nutritious 
mesquite  or  gama-gram,  which  grows  doring  the  rainy 
season  of  July  and  August,  ripens  in  the  autumn,  and  dries 
on  its  stalk,  furnishing  to  cattle,  in  its  stalks  and  rich  seeds, 
a  Taluable  natural  hay,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond. 
The  mildness  of  the  seasons  is  such  that  the  cattle  and 
shem  can  forage  for  themselves  throughout  the  winter,  and, 
feeding  on  the  gama-graas,  they  become  very  fat.  The 
arable  soils,  under  the  influence  of  irrigation,  yield  fair 
crops,  25  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  and  sometimes  more ; 
but  the  soil  is  not  remarkable  for  fertility. 

Ziiolom. — Animal  life  is  not  remarkably  prolifle  in  this 
region;  out  the  fauna  belong  about  equally  to  the  two 
regions,  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  the  Pacific.  The  deer, 
elk,  big-bom,  wild-hog,  antelope,  cougar  or  panther,  ocelot, 
lynx,  the  griizly,  Mexican,  or  brown  and  the  black  bear, 
the  coyote,  wolf,  marmot  or  gopher,  beaver,  skunk,  weasel, 
rabbit,  hare,  and  squirrel  are  the  principal  quadrupeds, 
while  vultures,  hawks,  turkeys,  geese,  swans,  brant,  ducks, 
and  teal  are  the  most  common  birds,  and  scorpions,  lizards, 
and  homed  frogs  are  the  most  abundant  reptiles.  Centi- 
pedes are  not  uncommon. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  New  Mexico,  though  varied,  is 
dry.  In  the  N.  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  between 
10°  nnd  76°  F.,  the  low  latitude  being  balanced  by  the 
great  elevation.  In  the  8.  the  temperature  is  very  mild, 
&e  thermometer  rarely  indicating  as  low  a  temperature  as 
32°.  The  rainy  season  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  In  Santa  F6 
in  1873-74,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  U.  S.  Sig- 
nal Service,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  48.8° ; 
the  maximum,  89° ;  the  minimum,  0° ;  the  range,  89° ;  the 
mean  of  the  spring  months,  46°  ;  the  mean  of  the  summer, 
70° ;  of  the  autumn,  51° ;  of  the  winter,  28°.  The  amount 
of  annual  rainfall  was  15.80  inches,  divided  among  the 
seasons  as  follows:  spring,  3.92  in.;  summer,  6.19  in.; 
autumn,  1.87  in. ;  winter,  3.82  in.  The  annual  mean  pres- 
sure of  the  barometer  was  29.792,  and  not  once  during 
the  year  did  it  rise  to  30,  29.879  being  the  highest  and 
29.617  the  lowest.  The  prevalent  winds  were  B.,  8.  E., 
8.  W.,  W.,  and  N.,  but  there  were  101  days  wholly  or  partly 
calm.  The  climate  has  justly  a  high  reputation  for  hcalth- 
fnlness.  Pulmonary  diseases  are  readily  relieved  and  often 
cured,  and  malaria  is  unknown. 

AgricultKTnl  Prndxeti. — The  Territory  will  probably  not 
be  remarkable  for  its  agricultural  products,  though  it  will  un- 
doubtedly eventually  be  one  of  the  best  grazing  States  of  the 
West.    In  1870  it  had  833,549  acres  of  land  in  farms ;  of  this. 


143,007  were  under  cnltivation.  The  grazing  lands  are 
open  and  common.  The  value  of  its  farms  was  estimated 
at  $2,260,139,  and  of  its  farming  implements  and  machinery 
$121,114.  The  total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  products 
was  $1,905,060  ;  of  orchard  products,  $13,609 ;  of  market- 
garden  products,  $64,132 ;  of  home  manufactures,  $19,592; 
of  animals  slaughtered  or  for  slaughter,  $224,765.  The 
value  of  all  its  live-stock  was  $2,389,157 ;  it  consisted  of 
26,500  horses,  6141  mules  and  asses,  16,417  milch  cows,  and 
a  total  of  186,301  neat  cattle,  619,438  sheep,  11,267  swine. 
Its  crops  consisted  of  352,822  bushels  of  wheat ;  640,823 
bushels  of  Indian  corn ;  67,660  bushels  of  oats ;  3876  bush- 
els of  barley ;  8587  pounds  of  tobacco ;  684,930  pounds  of 
wool;  28,856  bushels  of  peas  and  beans;  3102  bushels  of 
Irish  potatoes;  19,686  gallons  of  wine;  12,912  pounds  of 
butter;  27,213  pounds  of  cheese;  813  gallons  of  milk; 
4209  tons  of  hay ;  1766  gallons  sorghum  molasses. 

Uaiiu/aeturti. — In  1870,  New  Mexico  had  182  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  all  kinds,  employing  427  hands ; 
the  estimated  amount  of  capital  used  was  $1,450,695; 
wages  paid,  $167,281 ;  amount  of  raw  material  used, 
$880,957,  and  annual  product,  $1,430,868.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were  floonng-mill  products,  $581,040; 
quartz  milled,  $399,712 ;  lumber,  $121,225 ;  woollen  goods, 
$21,000;  liquors,  $27,000;  printing,  $30,175. 

Mining  Induttry. — In  1870  the  mining  products  of  New 
Mexico  reported  were  only  those  of  the  gold  mines,  and 
the  yield  of  the  year  1869-70  was  sUted  at  $343,250.  At 
the  close  of  1874  Mr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond  states  that  the 
gold  product  of  that  year  was,  in  round  numbers,  $500,000 ; 
we  have  no  statistics  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  coal  mines,  all  of  which  are  worked 
now  more  largely  than  in  1870. 

Bailroadt. — As  yet  no  railroads  are  reported  as  actually 
in  operation  in  New  Mexico,  though  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande,  a  narrow-gauge  road,  mast  be  nearly  ready  as  far 
aa  Santa  ¥i ;  its  ultimate  destination  is  to  El  Paso.  The 
Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  F€  also  expected  to  reach 
Santa  Ft  by  Jan.,  1876.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  pro- 
jected, to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  River  into  the 
Territory  and  reaching  the  Rio  Qrando  near  Bernalillo  to 
cross  it  on  the  35th  parallel.  It  is  to  cross  both  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona.  The  Texas  Pacific  enters  the  Territory 
opposite  Kl  Paso,  where  it  crosses  the  Rio  Grande,  ond 
will  traverse  only  the  8.  W.  comer,  near  which  it  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Gila. 

Commerec. — The  Territory  has  no  foreign  oommerce, 
having  neither  navigable  rivers  nor  railroads.  There  is  a 
considerable  business  done  by  wagons  from  Santa  ¥6,  and 
the  mineral  products  of  the  Territory  are  sent  to  Denver, 
and  thence  to  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco. 

Financeit. — We  have  no  account  of  the  finances  of  the 
Territory  later  than  1873.  At  that  time  the  bonded  debt 
was  about  ?60,000,  and  there  were  nearly  $30,000  of  out- 
standing warrants  due ;  but  this  amount  was  more  than 
covered  by  taxes  collectible,  but  as  yet  uncollected.  The 
expenses  of  the  year  were  about  $80,000.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  1874  was  $7,603,772,  and  this  is  said  by  the 
territorial  secretary  to  be  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  true 
valuation. 

Bante. — There  were,  Jan.,  1875,  two  national  banks  in 
the  Territory,  both  at  Santa  F6.  Capital,  $300,000 :  bonds, 
$.300.000 ;  ontiitanding  circulation,  $267,900.  There  were 
five  private  banking-houses  in  the  Territory  at  the  same 
date.     No  savings  banks  and  no  insurance  companies. 
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In  1873  'the  Indian  population  was  estimated  by  Ez.- 
Gov.  Arnyat  14,389  Utes,  Apaches,  and  Narajoes,  of  whom 
4278  were  warriors,  5326  women,  and  4745  children,  and 
7683  Pueblo  or  village  Indians,  who  occupied  20  villages 
mainly  in  the  county  of  Santa  F€  and  were  the  descendants 
of  the  Aztec  or  the  Tolteo  races.  These  are  quiet,  intelli- 
gent, and  loyal  Indians.  The  Utes  and  Apaches  are  very 
often  hostile  and  thievish;  the  Navajoes  have  been  very 
generally  friendly,  though  not  always  to  be  trusted.  Of 
the  white  population  about  nine-tenths  are  Mexicans,  but 
the  congressional  delegates  have  frequently  been  of  Anglo- 
American  birth  and  education. 

Sdtictttion, — The  educational  condition  of  the  Territory 
isvery  low,  but  improving.     Five-ninths  of  its  inhabitants, 

*Iocludinff  19,420  Indians  sustaining  tribal  relations. 
fSex  of  tribal  Indians  not  given. 


excluding  tribal  Indians,  cannot  road  or  write,  A  few 
schools  were  established  in  1822  or  1823,  but  these  were 
only  of  the  most  primary  character,  and  after  the  transfer 
of  the  Territory  to  the  U.  S.  in  1848  all  attempts  at  public 
school  education  were  abandoned  until  1872.  There  are 
now  128  public  schools,  established  under  the  law  of 
1871-72  as  modified  in  187.3-74,  having  143  teachers  and 
5420  children  in  attendance.  The  teachers  recure  aver- 
age wages  of  $26.25  per  month,  and  the  schools  are  main- 
tained an  average  period  of  five  months  and  threo  days 
during  the  year.  Of  these  schools  40  are  English  and 
Spanish,  and  88  Spanish  exclusively.  Very  few  of  them 
are  above  the  grade  of  primary  schools.  The  school  fund, 
raised  by  tax,  amonnted  in  1 874  to  $28,523.34,  and  if  it  had 
been  fully  collected  would  have  reached  $37,171.55.  Four 
scboolhonses  only  were  owned  by  the  districts,  the  others 
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being  rented.  The  ralue  of  school  property  wsi  {4300. 
There  were  also  31  private  aohools,  with  68  teachers  and 
988  toholara;  of  these  31  (ohools,  21  were  English  and 
Spanish  and  10  Spanish  only.  Of  the  whole  number  21 
are  primary  and  10  devoted  to  seoondary  education,  at 
letut  in  part.  Of  these  10,  7  are  under  the  management 
of  Catholio  religious  orders,  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto,  and  three  more  were  to  be  opened  by  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  The  other  three 
advanced  schools,  as  well  as  several  of  a  more  primary 
eharaoter,  are  under  the  management  of  missionary  teach- 
ers of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Board.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  public  schools  are  controlled  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  and  all  their  schools,  whether  public  or  private, 
receive  assistance  from  the  public  school  funds,  while  the 
Protestant  mission  schools  are  denied  participation  in  them. 
There  are  also  8  schools  among  the  Fueblo  Indians  and  2 
among  the  Navajoes  on  their  reservations.  Of  these 
schools  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  U.  S.  government, 
except  $300  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. There  are  no  colleges  in  the  Territory,  though  the 
Jesnit  Fathers  give  the  name  of  St.  Joseph's  College  to  a 
lohool  of  aeeondary  instruction  which  they  opened  in  1875 
at  Las  Crnces.  There  are  no  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  or 
blind,  and  no  insane  hospital.  The  territorial  prison  is 
at  Santa  Vi,  and  there  are  Jails  or  loolc-ups  in  the  several 
eounties. 

Ifenfapert. — In  1870,  New  Mexico  had  5  newspapers, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1525  copies  and  an  aggre- 
gate annual  issue  of  137,350  copies.  One  of  them  was  a 
dally  with  225  circulation,  and  i  weeklies  with  1300  circu- 
lation. There  has  i)een  some  increase  in  their  oireulation 
since,  but  not,  we  believe,  in  their  number. 
Chnreha. 
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Oowmment,  Courts,  etc. — Lilie  all  the  Territories,  New 
Mexico  has  a  territorial  government,  in  which  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
purveyor  of  publio  funds  are  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.,  Dy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Sonate.  The  legislature  consists  of  13  senators  and  26 
representatives.  Its  sessions  are  biennial.  The  members 
of  both  houses  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  judiciary 
oonsists  of  a  supreme  court  with  a  chief-justice  and  two 
associate  justices,  which  has  chancery  and  common-law 
jurisdiction,  both  original  and  appellate,  and  three  district 
courts,  presided  over  in  turn  by  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  district  courts  have  chancery  and  common-law 
jurisdiction.  Like  the  other  Territories,  it  elects  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  who  has  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 
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Principal  Tomn. — Santa  Fg,  the  capital,  had  4765  in- 
habitants in  1870.  The  Rod  Willow  Pueblo  reservation 
had  1600  inhabitants,  and  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  1031.  The 
other  principal  towns,  each  having  a  population  between 
1000  and  1800,  were  Lower  Las  Vegas,  Las  Cnioca,  El 
Ranoho,  Fernando  de  Taos,  Ocatc,  La  Junta,  Albuquerque, 
Mora,  and  Tomi. 

Bittnry. — At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  American 
oontinent,  New  Mexico  had  a  large  and  industrious  popu- 
lation, either  Aitco  or  Tolteo,  who  had  their  walled  towns, 
their  stone  dwellings,  several  stories  in  height,  their  manu- 


factures of  cotton  and  wool,  their  rude  but  effective  weapons 
of  war,  and  who  cultivated  and  irrigated  the  soil  and  gath- 
ered therefiram  large  crops.  They  were  idolaters,  or  n^er, 
perhaps,  sun-worshippers,  and  had  their  temples  and  places 
of  worship  to  their  aeity.  That  they  offered  human  sacri- 
fices is  probable,  though  by  no  means  so  certain  as  that  the 
Mexicans  generally  did  so.  The  Spanish  adventurers  Alvar 
Nunea,  Marco  de  Niza,  and  Coronado  penetrated  to  thii 
region  in  1537,  1539,  and  1540.  The  last  named  was  ac- 
companied by  a  historian,  Oastaneda,  the  accuracy  of  whose 
descriptions  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  visited  the 
oonntry.  In  1581  the  country  was  explored  by  Capt.  Fran- 
cisco de  Bonillo  and  his  comrades,  all  Spanish  adventurers, 
through  whose  account  of  it  it  was  named  New  Mexico. 
In  1582  two  attempts  were  made  to  plant  Spanish  colonies 
there,  but  these  were  but  partially  successful.  Between 
1595  and  1599,  Juan  de  Oflate  was  sent  thither  by  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico  to  establish  forts,  colonies,  and  mis- 
sions, and  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  country  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  the  king  of  Spain.  03ate  was  success- 
ful, and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  went  with 
him  converted  many  of  the  Indians  to  the  Roman  Catholie 
faith.  Many  missions  were  established,  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  was  discovered,  and  the  colonists  opened 
and  worked  the  mines,  enslaving  the  Indians  and  exacting 
from  them  the  severest  and  most  constant  toil.  At  length, 
wearied  with  their  oppression,  the  patient  Indians  rose 
against  their  taskmasters,  and  after  several  ineffectual 
eSbrte  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  country  in  1680. 
For  eighteen  years  they  remained  independent,  thwarting 
all  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  re-enslave  them.  At  length, 
in  1698,  the  Spaniards  regained  a  portion  of  their  former 
power,  but  used  it  less  oppressively  than  before,  though  the 
peotu  were  to  all  intents  slaves.  In  1822  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Mexico  united  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  thenceforward  un- 
til 1 846  they  were  governed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other 
states  of  Mexico.  In  1846,  Qen.  Stephen  Keamy  with  a 
small  U.  S.  force  captured  Santa  F£,  and  soon  after  con- 
quered the  whole  territory  and  raised  the  American  flag 
there.  In  1848  it  was  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  present  territorial  government 
was  organised  Sept.  9,  1850.  By  the  treaty  of  Dec.  .10, 
1853,  what  was  known  as  the  Gadsden  purchase  was  added 
to  it.  It  then  comprised  the  whole  of  Ariiona  and  a  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  Colorado.  Aritona  was  set  off  from  it 
in  1863,  and  the  portion  of  Colorado  in  1865.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  late  civil  war  Now  Mexico  was  the  scene 
of  a  protracted  and  bloody  strife.  Several  of  the  officers 
in  command  of  regiments,  battalions,  or  companies  of  the 
regular  army  sympathiied  very  strongly  with  the  Con- 
federacy, and  endeavored  to  turn  over  their  commands  and 
stores  to  it;  and  a  Confederate  force  of  2300  men,  under 
command  of  Oen.  H.  F.  Sibley,  undertook  in  Jan.,  1862, 
the  conquest  of  the  Territory.  A  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed,  nowever,  before  their  approach,  for  Gen.  E.  R.  B. 
Canby,  who  was  in  command  of  the  department,  to  ronse 
the  loyal  spirit  of  the  people  and  make  such  preparations 
OS  were  possible  for  defence.  His  troops  were  mostly  un- 
trained, and  the  New  Mexican  volunteers,  thongh  loyal, 
were  timid  and  unreliable  in  battle.  In  Feb.,  1862,  the 
battle  of  Yalverde  was  fought,  and  after  some  hard  Aghting 
the  Confederates  prevailed  through  the  cowardice  of  the 
supporting  Federal  force.  Canby's  solciiere  retreated  to 
Fort  Craig,  which  Sibley  did  not  attempt  to  attack.  They 
captured  Albuquerque,  and  on  the  24th  of  March  were  met 
at  Apache  Pass  by  Col.  Slough  with  1300  Colorado  volun- 
teers and  a  few  regulars.  After  a  short  but  sharp  action 
the  Confederates  again  prevailed,  though  with  heavy  loss, 
and  two  or  three  days  later  Gen.  Sibley  entered  Santa  V6 
in  triumph;  but  on  the  12th  of  Apr.,  1862,  he  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  that  town,  and,  threatened  by  Canby,  retreated 
over  the  mountains  with  great  suffering  till  he  reached  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  denouncing  the  country  as  not  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  the  blood  expended  in  its  conquest.  He  had  lost 
one-half  of  his  original  force  in  dead,  wotlnded,  and  pris- 
oners. In  1859  the  territorial  legislature  had  passed  a  law 
recognizing  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Territory,  but 
thin  was  repealed  in  1861,  at  the  snggestion  of  Gen.  Canby, 
and  with  it  was  abolished  the  system  of  peonage,  a  modi- 
fled  slavery  which  had  existed  for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
The  Territory  is  growing  slowly,  and,  with  a  larger  infa- 
sion  of  American  enterprise,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
States  of  our  Western  domain. 

Qovernort  of  JVeio  Mexito. 

James S. Calhoun 1851-62!Kenr7  Conolly 1861-45 

William  0.  Lane. 1832-S3,Itol>ert  a  MltchelL. 1886-67 

Solon  Boriand Iwa-SS  Wm.  F.  M.  Arny  (act.;..  1867-69 

David  Merriwethcr 1 833-57  William  A.  PI]e.._ 186»-71 

Abraham  Bencher 1837-61|Ua(sh  Giddlngs. 1871-76 
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New  Middletowii,  post-r.  of  Springfield  tp.,  Mahon- 
ing 00.,  0.     Pop.  147. 

New  Mil'ford,  post-r.  and  tp.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  38 
milea  N.  of  Bridgeport,  on  the  Housatonic  River  and  R.  R., 
eoDtaina  the  Adelpbio  Institute,  5  eburcbes,  2  navy-button 
factories,  1  weelcly  newspaper,  several  good  hotels,  an  eflQ- 
eient  fire  department,  a  park  association,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  tobacco-pacliing  towns  in  New  England.  Pop. 
3586.        J.  H.  JouNSOK,  Ed.  "New  Milford  Journal." 

New JHilford,  post-v.  and  tp.,'Winnebago  co.,  III.  P.i)15. 

New  Milford,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  Susquehanna  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R,  Pop.  of 
b.  600;  of  tp.  1647. 

New  Milton,  post-r.  and  tp.,  Doddridge  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  1777. 

New  Mon'monthf  post-v.  of  Monmouth  eo.,  N.  J.,  on 
the  sea-coast  and  on  the  New  Jersey  Southern  R.  R.  (High- 
land Station),  6  miles  N.  of  Long  Branch,  has  1  bi-weekly 
newspaper. 

New  Moant  Pleas'aMt*  »  r.  of  Washington  tp., 
Hocking  CO.,  0.    Pop.  67. 

New'nan^  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Coweta  co.,  Ga.,  on  the 
Atlanta  and  West  Point  and  the  Savannah  Griffin  and 
North  Alabama  R.  R.,  is  a  manufacturing  town,  and  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  1917. 

New  Or'egon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Howard  oo.,  la.  P.  906. 

New  Or'leang,  cap.  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  chief 
oity,  commercial  metropolis,  and  port  of  entry  of  the  Gulf 
States,  and  tenth  city  of  the  U.  S.  in  population,  is  situ- 
ated upon  both  sides  of  Mississippi  River,  but  chiefly  on 
the  left  or  northern  bank,  115  miles  above  its  mouth,  em- 
braces nearly  the  whole  of  Orleans  parish,  with  parts  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Plaquemine,  reaching  on  the  N.  and  £.  to  Lakes 
Pontchartrain  and  Borgne,  covering  a  statutory  area  of 
about  150  sq.  m.,  though  the  settled  area  within  the  drain- 
age districts  comprises  only  40  sq.  m.  The  greatest 
length  from  W.  to  N.  E.  is  22  miles,  and  greatest  breadth 
across  the  N.  E.  peninsula  10  miles.  The  lines  of  lat.  30° 
M.  and  Ion.  90°  W.  of  Greenwich  intersect  in  its  lower 
■nburbs,  1  mile  from  the  river.  The  general  course  of  the 
river  is  from  W.  to  E.  post  the  city,  which,  however,  oc- 
cupies a  curve  or  l)end  in  the  shape  of  an  S  10  miles  in 
length  along  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  giving  it  the  appro- 
priate name  of  "  the  Crescent  City."  The  boundary,  about 
4  miles  below  the  city,  is  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
that  above  it  is  the  upper  line  of  Carrollton,  6i  miles, 
running  back  5  miles  to  Lake  Pontohortrain.  The  re- 
cently-annexed suburbs  of  Gretna  and  Algiers  occupy  the 
S.  side  of  the  river.  The  city  lies  1040  miles  below  the  month 
of  Ohio  River,  and  is  1396  miles  by  railway  from  Wash- 
ington. It  is  built  entirely  on  the  alluvial  bank,  and  is 
wholly  below  high-water  level  of  the  river.  It  is  protected 
from  yearly  floods  by  a  levee  raised  in  front  along  the 
river-bank  and  extended  back  to  the  lake  above  the  city, 
and  also  along  the  lake  front  as  a  precaution  against  the 
back-water  caused  by  storm-winds  on-the  lake  and  Oulf. 
A  system  of  drainage-canals,  with  powerful  machinery, 
drives  out  into  the  lake  the  rainfall,  sewage,  and  seapago 
of  the  city.  The  elevation  of  the  flood-water  of  the  river 
in  front  of  the  city  is  1 5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake 
and  Gulf.  The  climate  is  not  extreme,  frosts  being  r»re, 
and  the  temperature  averaging  about  69°  F.  The  vicin- 
ity of  marshes  and  shoal-water  lakes  produces  a  high  de- 
gree of  water-saturation,  and  consequently  an  annual  mean 
rainfall  of  6i  inches.  The  mean  annual  height  of  the 
barometer  is  30.075  inches,  with  a  range  of  1.31  inches. 
Temperature,  1872,  71.99°!  1873,  69.10°;  1874,  71.01°; 
1875,  86.23°;  mean,  69.71°;  average  minimum,  47.43°; 
average  maximum,  90.48°. 

The  city  is  reached  both  by  river  and  railway,  with  a 
constant  arrival  and  departure  of  steamboats  and  trains. 
The  river  abounds  in  boats  of  all  dimensions,  plying  for 
trade  and  travel  both  up  and  down,  and  the  packet  lines 
running  to  the  nearer  river-cities  are  of  a  magnificence 
and  elegance  unequalled  on  any  other  waters.  There 
are  steamship  lines  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Havana,  Key  West,  and  Florida  ports.  Vera 
Cruz,  Texas  ports,  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Bremen,  and 
a  daily  packet  line  to  the  various  coast  ports,  across 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  also  an  indefinite  number  of 
small  vessels,  both  sail  and  steam,  engaged  in  the  trade 
and  travel  of  that  lake.  Three  important  railroads  enter 
trom  the  N.  W.,  N.,  and  W. — namely,  the  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile,  the  New  Orleans  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas,  each  having  two  passen- 
ger-trains daily  and  a  great  number  of  freight-trains. 

The  original  plat  of  New  Orleans  was  laid  out  in  1718 
nnder  Gov.  de  Bienville,  and  was  less  than  1  mile  square,  the 
■traets  crossing  at  right  angles,  with  the  cathedral  at  the 


front-centre,  facing  the  river.  As  the  city  extended  in 
the  bend  of  the  river,  it  became  necessary  to  conform  the 
streets  to  its  peculiar  shape;  hence,  in  the  upper  and 
lower  additions  they  meet  and  diverge  in  a  very  irregular 
and  abrupt  manner.  The  streets  in  the  original  or  French 
part  of  the  city  are  very  narrow,  chiefly  40  feet  wide. 
Canal  street,  the  dividing-line  between  the  old  French  and 
what  is  now  called  the  American  part  of  the  city,  is  a 
boulevard  of  great  beauty,  150  feet  in  width;  so  also  are 
Claiborne,  Rampart,  Esplanade,  St,  Charles,  and  other 
avenues.  There  are  II  public  parks  and  squares  in  the 
city,  3  canals  for  commercial  purposes,  10  or  12  draining 
ones,  and  16  markets.  The  public  buildings  of  greatest 
interest  are — the  U.  S.  custom-house,  the  cathedral  and 
court-halls,  facing  Jackson  Square,  the  city  hall,  fronting 
Iia  Fayette  Square,  the  university  buildings  on  Common 
street,  the  charity  hospital,  the  marine  hospital,  the  H&tel 
Cieu,  and  the  St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis  hotels  (now  the 
State-house).  There  are  several  churches  of  considerable 
architectural  elegance,  as  well  as  several  well-built  bank- 
ing-houses. The  street  railroads  render  intercourse  be- 
tween all  parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  easy  and  cheap. 
The  extent  of  track  is  about  67  miles,  under  the  operation 
of  eight  companies.  All  except  the  Carrollton  road  charge 
a  fare  of  5  cents,  and  that  has  double  distance  and  fare.  It 
is  on  this  road  that  the  firoless  engine  has  been  introduced. 
Ten  of  these  "dummies"  run  from  Carrollton  to  the  half- 
way-station at  Napoleon  avenue.  The  steam-supply  ia 
obtained  at  the  Carrollton  d^pAt,  where  the  receivers  are 
charged.  They  run  down  3  miles  and  back  with  this  charge 
of  120  pounds  of  steam,  having  60  pounds  of  excess.  They 
have  now  (187C)  been  more  than  two  years  in  operation 
without  accident  or  interruption,  and  have  demonstrated 
the  usefulness  of  the  invention.  Two  sets  of  gasworks  for- 
merly supplied  the  city  with  gas.  Recently,  they  have  been 
consolidated  into  one  interest,  and  furnish  the  city  with 
light  at  $4  per  1000  feet.  The  walcrworka  amply  supply  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  city,  but  the  upper  districts 
are  without  their  oenefit.  The  water  is  pumped  into  the 
reservoir  from  the  river  at  1000  feet  distance,  and  is  partly 
settled  before  passing  into  the  pipes.  This  water  is  used 
freely  for  drinking  purposes,  but  oisterns  to  collect  the 
rain-water  are  used  in  all  portions  of  the  city  for  drinking, 
especially  in  the  upper  districts.  The  river-water  is  con- 
sidered equally  healthy,  bnt  is  less  palatable.  The  public 
wharves  are  divided  into  12  sections;  the  landings  are  14 
in  number.  Steamers,  sail-vessels,  and  all  crafts  are  duly 
assigned  their  places.  The  ferries  along  the  river-front 
are  II  in  number,  of  which  8  are  steam-ferries  and  3  skiff's. 
The  commercial  position  and  trade  of  New  Orleans  are 
of  the  highest  interest.  Situated  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river  that  gives  secure  harbor  for  vessels  of  all  draught! 
known  to  navigation,  the  oity  concentrates  the  ocean  and 
coast-bound  commerce  of  100  navigable  rivers  and  more 
than  20,000  miles  of  navigable  channel.  The  area  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  1,240,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  popu- 
lation, largely  agricultural,  of  more  than  17,693,180  souls. 
New  Orleans  has  long  been  the  chief  ootton-mart  of  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  chief  sogar-marts.  Its  greatest 
commerce,  as  indicated  by  these  two  staples,  was  reached 
in  1861,  when  there  were  received  2,255,448  bales  of  cotton 
and  460,000  hbds.  of  sugar.  The  following  statistics  will 
illustrate  the  present  magnitude  of  the  tnie  of  New  Or- 
leans: In  the  years  1874-75  there  were  received  from  the 
interior  1,157,597  bales  of  cotton  from  a  total  crop  of 
4,170,000  bales;  sugar,  154,779  hogsheads  and  337,916  bar- 
rels of  molasses;  rice,  104,415  barrels;  tobacco,  8636  hogs- 
heads ;  floor,  917,982  barrels ;  wheat,  145,000  bushels ;  hay, 
60,000  bales;  pork,  72,000  barrels;  bacon,  25,000  casks; 
lard,  27,000  kegs.  The  total  foreign  imports  of  187.1-74 
were  $14,506,940;  duties,  $2,902,593.  Chief  articles  of 
import:  cofiee,  $4,031,782;  hardware,  $1,084,206;  cotton 
goods,  $1,039,655 ;  sugar,  $2,827,017.  Total  foreign  ex- 
porU,  1873-74,  $93,259,289.  Chief  articles  of  export, 
1874-75:  cotton,  999,492  bales,  value  $67,275,000;  staraa, 
$662,000;  tobacco,  $1,214,794. 
Entrances,  foreipi  tonnage 487,019 

coastwise      "       258,849 ;  total,  I745,6«4. 

Clearances,  foreifoi       "       626,861 

coastwise      **       248,649 ;  total,  $774,511. 

Vessels  entered  Ibis  year  were  293 ;  tonnage  188,540.  Ves- 
sels cleared  297,  of  202,420  tons. 

Mantifaeture$. — In  the  absence  of  good  water-power  and 
of  available  skilled  labor  the  manufactures  of  New  Orleans 
are  neither  extensive  nor  valuable.  Though  the  separate 
establishments,  so  styled,  nomhered  911  in  1870,  most  of 
them  have  no  real  claim  to  the  title.  There  were  517 
steam-engines  employed,  and  5640  operatives.  The  total 
capital  invested  was  $5,751,985. 

6'i/y  GovemmeHl. — The  administration  of  the  city  affair* 
is  committed  to  a  mayor  and  7  ofllcers  styled  adminis- 
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traton,  who  hold  their  offices  for  two  jeara,  aided  by  a 
board  of  health  with  a  president,  5  directors,  and  5  sani- 
tary oommissioners ;  a  surreyor,  city  attorney,  superin- 


tendent of  lire-alarm  telegraph,  2  coroners,  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  insane,  superintendent  of  house  of  refuge, 
warden  of  the  workhouse,  a  librarian,  and  a  superintendent 
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of  aehooli.  Most  of  these  have  their  offices  in  the  city 
hall.  The  city  hall  is  an  elegant  white  marble  building 
fronting  on  La  Fayette  Square.  It  contains  the  public 
library  of  the  common  schools,  with  7000  rolnmes,  which 
suffered  during  the  war,  and  has  not  grown  since. 

Metropolitan  Police. — The  police  of  the  city  is  under  3 
commissioners,  with  a  superintendent  or  chief  of  police,  2 
sergeants,  and  about  376  prirates.  The  city  is  divided 
into  8  precincts,  and  2  suburban  preoincts  served  by 
mounted  policemen.  A  ilre-alarm  telegraph  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  police.  It  has  about  S4  stations  or  boxes, 
reaching  within  two  squares  of  any  portion  of  the  city. 
The  Firemen's  Charitable  Association  has  entire  charge  of 
the  8re  department;  the  police  give  the  alarm.  The  city 
and  nndarwriters  contribute  to  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  organisation,  but  no  pay  is  received  by  the  members. 
There  is  a  chief  engineer  and  i  assistant  engineers.  There 
are  80  companies  in  the  7  districts,  CarrolUon  included. 

The  judtcial  department  of  Louisiana  consists  of  5  su- 
premo judges,  a  superior  court,  and  a  superior  criminal 
court,  all  located  in  New  Orleans.  The  district  courts  are 
7  in  number.  The  first  district  is  a  criminal  court,  and  all 
the  rest  have  general  jurisdiction.  The  7  courts  are  served 
by  one  criminal  and  one  civil  sheriff.  Justices'  courts  and 
municipal  courts  for  the  execution  of  the  city  ordinances 
are  also  established.  The  city  prison,  known  as  the  "  Cal- 
aboose," is  123  by  120  feet,  and  cost  $200,000.  It  is  very 
secure,  and  very  healthful,  having  been  several  times  ex- 
empt from  yellow  fever  when  the  disease  was  epidemic. 

Ci'/y  AftMonnK.— 1860,  $121,038,650;  1861, $124,174,403  ; 
1863,  $100,869,098;  1865,  $98,788,335;  1870,  $139,844,204; 
1875,  $118,637,715.  J)ebt.—U65,  $7,492,250;  1875, 
$22,002,030.  Iteme  of  Expenditure.— Finmea't  Charitable 
Association,  $169,000 ;  lighting  the  city  with  gas,  $177,000  ; 

Solioe,  $479,000;  oity  debt  interest,  $1,307,500.  The  city 
ebt,  exclusive  of  all  other  debt.  State,  railroad,  etc., 
amounts  to  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  property.  The 
debt  prior  to  the  war  was  Aths  of  1  per  cent. 

Religioni  Seel: — The  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Irish  population  of  New  Orleans  is  largely  Roman  Catholic, 
while  most  of  the  American  and  German  residents  are 
Protestants.  The  various  sects  in  New  Orleans  have  lived 
without  fanatical  rancor  or  bigotry,  and  in  business  or 
friendly  associations  there  appear  to  be  no  discriminations 
on  account  of  creed.  The  churches  (142  in  number)  are 
in  the  main  elegant  buildings.  Those  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Episcopalians  may  be  ranked  first  in  archi- 
tectural elegance.  The  value  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  school  buildings  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
other  church  property  in  New  Orleans.  There  are  36  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches;  2a  Baptist,  of  which  12  are  colored ; 
11  Episcopal;  5  Evangelical  Protestant:  1  Oreek;  3  Luth- 
eran; 19  Methodist  Episcopal,  of  which  12  are  colored; 


11  Methodist,  of  which  1  is  colored:  12  PresbyteriiD,  1 
Swedenborgian,  1  Unitarian,  and  6  Hebrew. 

Among  the  institutions  of  learning  is  the  University  of 
Louisiana — law  professors  4,  medical  faculty  10 ;  the  lit- 
erary department  is  placed  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  is  under 
military  discipline.  The  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
College  has  5  professors ;  the  Dental  College  7  professors. 
The  Jesuit  College  is  a  flourishing  institution.  There  sre 
several  schools  and  convents  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  is  a  series  of  schools, 
under  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  free  schools,  as  that  denomination  does 
not  send  its  children  to  the  public  schools.  The  Peabody 
Institute,  consisting  of  a  high  school  with  70  pupils,  and 
a  normal  school  with  60  pupils,  is  in  very  successful  op- 
eration. There  is  one  Hebrew  educational  institution,  and 
two  institutions  of  collegiate  grade  for  tho  education  of 
colored  students  are  in  process  of  organisation.  Tho  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  Orleans  have  justly  been  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  people.  They  were  established  about  the  year 
1840,  and  were  in  complete  operation  in  1844.  Since  eman- 
cipation, schools  for  blacks  have  been  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  for  whites,  and  they  have  been  exten- 
sively attended.  The  number  of  public  schools  is  147; 
teachers,  471 ;  pupils,  14,235.  The  cost  of  supporting  them, 
which  is  an  aa-ralorem  tax  upon  all  property  in  tho  city, 
amounts  to  $460,128  yearly.  The  schools  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  superintendent  and  19  directors. 

There  are  24  newspapers — 6  daily  (1  in  the  French  lan- 
guage) and  18  weeklies;  3  are  devoted  to  tho  interests  of 
the  Qrangers.     There  is  also  1  monthly  review. 

Atj/liime  and  HotpitaU. — The  asylums  of  the  city  com- 
prise 46,  of  very  various  character  and  management. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  these  are  several  largo  orphan  asy- 
lums, Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  Widows"  Home, 
and  the  Asylum  for  the  Old  and  Infirm.  These  various  be- 
nevolent institutions  are  partly  supported  at  the  city's  ex- 
pense. The  number  of  inmates  for  which  the  city  makes 
provision  is  2345,  and  tho  monthly  contribution  by  the 
city  is  $3065.  The  Widows'  Home  was  founded,  supported, 
and  is  now  endowed  exclusively  by  the  laic  Dr.  William 
Newton  Mercer  of  New  Orleans.  The  hospitals  of  the  city 
are  8  in  number,  and  are  variously  supported  ;  but  the  char- 
ity hospital  is  of  general  jurisdiction,  at  once  a  beneficence 
and  nn  honor  to  the  city.  There  are  4  others  of  specific 
character,  and  3  infirmaries. 

Hotelt  and  aii6».— The  St.  Charies  Hotel  has  long  been 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  U.  S.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1850,  but  rebuilt  in  1852  with  greater  elegance, 
being  noted  for  its  spacious  balcony,  portico,  and  rotunda 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars.  The  St.  James  and 
the  City  hotels  are  spacious  and  comfortable.  The  St. 
Louis,  formerly  a  rival  of  the  St.  Charles,  has  been  used  as 
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a  Sute-houee  since  1874.  The  restaurants  are  reputed  the 
hest  in  America,  espeoiall;  those  which  preserve  the  "  famous 
Creole  ciii<tii«  of  ante-war  times."  There  are  20  olubs,  lit- 
erary, dramatic,  or  sooial,  among  which  the  most  notable 
are  the  Plokwick,  Boston,  Jockey,  and  Shakspeare. 

Ctmtlari'tt. — Of  these  there  are  33.  The  oldest  onos  are 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  Of  late  years  higher  grounds 
hare  been  selected  for  the  purpose  on  the  ridge-lands  of 
Metairie  Bayou  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  New  Orleans 
is  peculiar  in  the  disposition  of  its  dead.  The  lowness  of 
the  ground,  being  below  the  flood-lerel  of  the  Mississippi, 
renders  it  impracticable  to  bury  in  the  earth ;  hence  all 
interments  hare  to  be  in  sepulchres  of  some  sort.  The 
devices  of  these  are  as  various  as  the  means  and  taste  of 
the  builders  suggest,  from  the  tomb  of  simple  brick  ma- 
sonry to  the  costly  sculptured  marble.  The  general  form 
of  the  most  expensive  class  is  that  of  a  miniature  temple, 
the  opening  like  a  door  in  the  front,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  inscription.  These  grounds  are  laid  out  in  right  angles, 
and  the  tombs  ranged  upon  the  intersecting  avenues  as 
streets,  realiting  more  perfectly  than  anywhere  else  the 
idea  of  "cities  of  the  dead."  These  avenues  are  lined 
with  trees  of  the  evergreen  class,  and  wherever  practi- 
cable are  ornamented  with  cultivated  flowers,  and  around 
many  of  the  tombs  there  are  little  flower-gardens  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  It  is  obvious  that  such  tenements  as  these 
need  care  and  protection  against  the  ravages  of  timo.  Con- 
sequently, the  festival  of  All  Saints'  Day  (Nov.  1)  has  a 
twofold  value — to  keep  in  tender  recollection  those  passed 
from  sight,  and  to  keep  in  repair  their  resting-places.  For 
a  week  or  two  previously,  all  needful  repairs  are  made,  all 
clearing  up,  cleaning,  and  resetting  of  plants,  etc.,  and  on 
the  grand  festival-day  the  whole  city  unites  in  its  floral 
decorations.     It  is  a  truly  beautiful  and  impressive  sight. 

The  Masons  have  a  grand  lodge  and  15  subordinate 
lodges ;  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  has  a  grand 
lodge  and  20  subordinate  lodges  and  an  encampment ;  the 
Heptaaophs  have  1  grand  lodge  and  IS  subordinate  lodges ; 
the  tamperaDoe  organiiations  have  8  divisions  and  6 
temple*  of  honor,  and  there  are  S  enoampmenti  of  Knights 
Templar,  1  Independent  Order  of  Temperance,  1  division 
of  united  Brethren,  a  grand  grove  of  United  Druids  and 
12  subordinate  groves,  with  a  "  Norma  "  or  supreme  Irish 
chapter,  10  lodges  of  KnighU  of  Pythias,  2  of  Good  Fel- 
lows, 1  of  United  Order  of  Bad  Han,  and  the  Hibernian 
Aid  with  10  branohes.  To  these  we  add  36  independent 
benevolent  associations,  and  among  them  the  Howards 
and  the  Firemen's  Charitable  Association.  Many  of  these 
associations  have  burying-places  and  mausoleums  of  their 
own,  and  are  active  in  their  attention  to  all  strangers  and 
other  needy  persons  coming  within  their  orders. 

De/enea. — The  two  principal  defences  of  New  Orleans 
are  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  83  miles  below  the  city,  captured  by  Gen.  But- 
ler in  Apr.,  1861.  Fort  Pike  is  situated  on  the  marsh  at 
the  Pontehartrain  end,  and  Fort  Maoomb  at  the  Lake 
Borgne  end  of  the  Rigolets  Pass;  Fort  Wood  is  on  the  W. 
border  of  Bayou  Chef  Menteur ;  and  Fort  Macomb,  6  miles 
S.  £.  of  Fort  Pike,  is  surrounded  by  unhealthy  marshes 
and  has  been  virtually  abandoned.  There  are  7  admirably 
disciplined  and  accoutred  military  companies. 

Of  the  public  monuments  of  the  city,  the  first  in  interest 
is  that  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  1815,  erected  on  the  old 
battle-ground,  just  below  the  lower  boundary  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  plain  granite  shaft  100  feet  high.  An  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  cast  from  the  cannon  cap- 
tured by  him  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  is  erected  on  a 
granite  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  Jackson  Square,  formerly 
the  Place  d'Armes,  opposite  the  old  cathedral.  A  colossal 
bronie  statue  of  Henry  Clay  stands  in  the  attitude  of  ora- 
tory at  the  intersection  of  St.  Charles  and  Canal  streets. 
One  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  La  Fayette  Square,  fronting 
the  city  hall,  is  of  Powers's  finest  workmanship.  A  marble 
shaft  in  honor  of  Gov.  Allen  of  Louisiana  stands  in  Wash- 
ington Cemetery,  and  a  monument  of  white  marble  to  the 
"  Confederate  dead  "  in  Cypress  Grove  Cemetery. 

The  V.  S.  custom-house,  a  solid  building  of  Quiney 
granite,  covering  an  entire  square,  is,  next  to  the  U.  S. 
Capitol,  the  largest  public  edifice  in  the  U.  S.  It  contains 
the  offices  for  the  customs,  the  post-office,  the  U.  S.  courts, 
the  internal  revenue,  the  surveyor-general's  office,  and  the 
reeeiver  and  register  of  the  land-office. 

Mardi  Ortu. — The  festival  preceding  the  first  day  of 
Lent,  or  Ash  Wednesday,  is  one  of  special  interest  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  city  is  distinguished  for  the  splendor  she 
gives  to  her  favorite  holiday,  the  "  Mardi  Qros"  or  "  Fat 
Tuesday."  Most  of  the  distinctive  oeremonies  now  annu- 
ally performed  were  originally  introduced  by  the  French 
population  as  early  as  1827,  and  for  many  years  their  cele- 
bration was  confined  chiefly  to  them.     One  of  the  leading 


features  has  been  the  procession  of  the  "Bouf  Gras,"  the 
ox  gorgeously  dressed  and  attended  through  the  streets 
with  much  pomp  by  large  numbers  of  gayly  and  grotesque- 
ly masked  outcners.  Everything  pertaining  to  these  fes- 
tivities now  comes  within  the  control  of  an  elaborate  or- 
ganisation. The  day,  Mardi  Gras,  is  a  legal  holiday,  and 
the  whole  city  is  for  the  timo  ostensibly  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  King  of  Carnival,  the  mysterious  and  mighty 
"  Rex."  There  are  two  principal  pageants.  The  first,  in 
the  daytime,  is  the  escort  of  toe  "  beloved  Bex  "  through 
his  favorite  city.  He  is  seated  on  a  magnificent  car,  high 
above  the  heads  of  the  people,  his  approach  heralded  as 
only  royalty  used  to  be,  attended  by  his  own  special  guard 
and  foreign  soldiery,  as  well  as  by  the  U.  S.  militaty  and 
marines.  The  illusion  of  a  powerful  monarch  visiting  his 
dominions  is  most  curiously  sustained  to  the  minutest 
detail.  The  night  pageant  is  known  as  the  "Mystick 
Krewe  of  Comus."  Iliis  has  a  character  altogether  unique. 
The  first  display  was  in  1857.  The  proceedings  are  kept 
entirely  secret ;  nothing  is  known  but  that  the  Krewe  will 
again  make  their  appearance,  but  whenoe  they  come,  of 
whom  composed,  and  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  the 
entertainment  is  kept  in  profound  mystery  till  they  sud- 
denly reveal  themselves  to  the  curious  and  always  de- 
lighted spectators.  It  is  a  series  of  tableaux,  drawn  upon 
immense  floats  brilliantly  illuminated,  illustrative  of  great 
classic  poems  or  striking  events  in  the  world's  history, 
ancient  and  modem — as  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  the  Iliad," 
the  ''  Historic  Characters  of  America,"  "  Audubon  and  his 
Birds,"  and  the  last  one  "Scenes  from  the  Ancient  Scrip- 
tures." These  displays  evince  a  rare  combination  of 
classic  erudition,  taste,  and  ingenuity,  presented  with  a 
completeness  and  gorgeonsnesa  as  bewildering  as  it  is 
beautiful.  The  day's  pageants  close  with  combination 
tableaux  at  the  theatre,  with  a  ball,  and  with  the  grand 
court-ball  of  "Rax," at  which  he  chooses  a  queen,  who 
shares  his  greatness  for  the  evening.  On  Twelfth  Night 
(Jan.  8)  the  "Knights  of  Momus"  have  a  display  anal- 
ogous to  the  Mardi  Gras,  but  more  exoluilvely  burlesque, 
in  which  they  satirise  the  follies  of  the  age. 

Health  of  New  OrUani. — Although  the  liability  to  yel- 
low fever  and  to  malarial  diseases  has  given  New  Orleans 
a  reputation  for  unhealthfulness,  the  tables  of  mortality 
show  the  city  health  to  be  very  good.  Since  the  year  1707 
there  have  been  27  epidemics,  chiefly  of  yellow  fever,  in 
New  Orleans,  and  since  the  year  1842  there  have  been  but 
9 — in  the  last  18  years  only  2;  and  the  great  decrease  of 
fk^quency  gives  strong  hopes  that  the  disinfectants  success- 
fully used  may  enable  the  city  to  entirely  escape  their  re- 
currence. In  1855  the  present  quarantine  was  established. 
It  is  executed  with  mucn  rigor ;  but  after  disinfectants  have 
been  used  a  few  days,  the  severity  is  relaxed. 

FitaJ  Staiielice  a»d  Yellow  Feven  of  New  Orleani. 

DtUki  \>T  Dt*ai.rmto 

Tair.        Ptpalatloo.  Tout  dMIhs.      jtllow     Dmlk'ttM.    bj  y«llow 

fcver.  far«r. 

1M7 120,000  est 9,S88 .2804 .0.08  0.028 

IS48 123,500  "  8,191.........  872 .0.06  _0.00« 

1849 127,000  "  10,661 762 ™.0.08  J».006 

1853 140,000  "  IS,68S 7849 0.11  0.056 

1854 146,600  "  10,800 2425 0.075 0.016 

1835 148,400  "  9,000 .2670 .0.06  .0.018 

1868 160,000  "  11,721 .4855 0.07  .0.030 

1867 182,000  "  10,096 .3107 0.056 .0.020 

187» 205,000  "  7,995 226 0.040 X).002 

The  history  of  New  Orleans  dates  from  1718,  when  D« 
Bienville,  the  newly -appointed  governor,  ordered  the  engi- 
neer De  la  Tour  to  lay  it  out  and  to  build  a  levee  to  protect 
it  from  the  floods.  He  built  a  levee  and  rampart  around  the 
front  and  on  Canal,  Esplanade,  and  Rampart  streets — a  mile 
in  front  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  depth.  With  various 
vicissitudes,  but  always  growing  slowly,  it  contained  in 
1785  about  4780  inhabitants.  In  1804,  Louisiana  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.  S.  The  city  was  made  a  port  of  entry.  It 
contained  10,000  persons,  one-half  of  whom  were  colored. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  steamboat  in  1812-20,  and  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815,  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  her  progress  to  commercial  su- 
premacy was  very  rapid.  The  ease  with  which  she  could 
now  stem  the  tide  of  the  Mississippi  River  enabled  her  to 
import  goods  and  distribute  them  to  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. The  telegraph  only  remained  necessary  to  complete 
her  ckpacity  to  take  rank  among  the  foremost  in  commer- 
cial position,  and  that  was  opened  to  New  York  in  1847. 
Table  of  Population, 

Tau.  Bluk.  WhlM.  Toul. 

lino .21,280 2i5,630 49,826 

1860 .25,428 149,063. 174,491 

lf70 JS0,490 142,293 191,418 

1876 JS4,000 .161,000 215,000 

C.  O.  FOBSREr. 

New  Ox'ford,  post-v.  of  Oxford  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Pa.,  on    p 
the  Hanover  junction  of  the  Hanover  and  Gettysburg  R.  R.    ^ 
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NEW  PALTZ-NEW  RICHMOND. 


New  Paltl,  j>ost-T.  and  tp.  of  Clster  oo.,  N.  T.,  85 
miles  from  New  York  City,  on  the  Wallkill  Valley  branch 
of  the  Erie  R.  B.,  haa  an  academy,  3  churches,  2  newspa- 
pers, 2  banks,  several  hotels  and  stores.  Pop.  of  r.  425 ; 
of  tp.  20i0.  Ralph  IiBrETRE,  Ed.  "  Imdepkhdeht." 

New  Par'iat  post-r.  of  Jaekson  tp.,  Elkhart  eo.,  Ind., 
on  the  Cincinnati  Wabash  and  Hiohigan  R.  R.    Pop.  145. 

New  Paris,  post-r.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  Preble  ao.,  0.,  on 
the  East  Branch  of  Whitewater  River  and  on  the  Pittsbnrg 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

New  Pe'tersbnTg,  post-v.  of  Paint  tp.,  Highland  oo., 
0.    Pop.  210. 

New  Philadelphia,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Tuscarawas  co., 
0.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Tuscarawas  coal  and  iron  ore  region, 
100  miles  W.  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  R.  Rs.,  has  2 
banks,  1  agricultural  tool  manufactory,  2  foundries,  1  wool- 
len and  3  louring  mills,  1  boiler  and  machine  works,  a  salt 
manufactory,  2  planing-mills,  a  match-factory,  3  carriage- 
shops,  1  paper-mill,  3  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop.  3143. 
J.  L.  MclLVAiNE,  Ed.  "  Advocate." 

New  Philadelphia,  a  b.  (Silvrb  Creek  P.  0.)  of 
BIytbe  tp.,  Schuylkill  oo..  Pa.,  on  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
R.  R.     Pop.  558. 

New  Philippines.    See  Carolike  Isla!<d8. 

New  Plfin'oath,  post-v.  of  Brown  tp.,  Vinton  eo., 
0.,  has  an  academy. 

New'port,  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  England,  on  the 
Medina,  which  is  navigable  here.     Pop.  T976. 

Newport,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, on  the  Usk,  has  a  very  large  export-trade  in  coal 
and  iron,  extensive  shipbuilding  docks,  iron-foundries,  and 
manufactures  of  nails,  anchors,  etc.     Pop.  26,957. 

Newport,  the  sonth-eastemmost  county  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Area,  135  square  miles.  It  includes  part  of  the  main- 
land E.  of  Narragansett  Bay,  several  islands  in  that  bay, 
and  Block  Island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally good,  especially  that  of  Aquidneok  or  Rhode  Island, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  State.  This  island  has  mines 
of  a  very  hard  anthracite  coal.  Grain,  fruit,  and  wool  are 
leading  products.  The  manufactures  include  flour,  ship- 
ping, ftsD  oil,  cotton  goods,  carriages,  furniture,  etc.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  R.  R. 
Cap.  Newport.     Pop.  20,050. 

Newport,  post-v.  of  Christiana  hundred.  New  Castle  co., 
Del.,  on  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lake  eo..  III.     Pop.  1289. 

Newport,  post.~v.,  cap.  of  Vermilion  oo.,  Ind.,  1  mile 
W.  of  the  Wabash  River,  on  the  Evansville  Terre  Haate 
and  Chicago  R.  R.,  has  1  seminary,  2  churches,  1  bank,  a 
town-ball,  1  Masonic  temple,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a 
hotel.     Pop.  398.       8.  B.  Davis,  Ed.  "  Hoosieb  State." 

Newport,  a  v.  (New  Oardee  P.  0.,  which  see)  of  Wayne 
eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  343. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Johnson  oo.,  la.   Pop.  814. 

Newport,  city,  cap.  of  Campbell  eo.,  Ky.,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  separated 
from  Covington  by  the  Licking  River  on  the  W.,  was  first 
settled  in  1791,  and  is  now  the  third  city  in  the  State,  the 
population  being  19,802  ;  has  a  court-house,  and  the  vari- 
ous courts  are  held  alternately  in  Newport  and  Alexandria, 
16  churches,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  and  benevolent 
societies.  The  principal  manufactures  are — Swift's  iron 
and  steel  works,  recently  enlarged  for  the  manufacture 
of  "  chrome  steel  ■"  the  Anchor  iron  and  steel  works ; 
Qaylord's  iron  and  pipe  factory  and  blast  furnace ;  Pom- 
eroy,  Peckover  it  Co.'s  stove  manufactory ;  Liretey's  steam 
saw-mill,  etc.  A  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops  are  stationed 
here.  The  Lonisvillc  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  R.R.  passes 
through  the  city.  A  suspension  bridge  connects  this  place 
with  Covington,  and  a  railroad  bridge  supplied  with  road- 
ways and  footways  unites  it  with  Cincinnati :  two  steam 
ferryboats  ply  between  here  and  Cincinnati.  A  street  rail- 
road passes  through  Newport  over  the  Licking  River  sus- 
pension  bridge  to  Covington,  and  thence  over  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  to  Cincinnati ;  another  runs  from  Newport  to 
Dayton.  There  are  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  banks,  a  paid 
fire  department,  steam  fire-engines,  and  fire-alarm  tele- 
graph. J.  B.  QuiKBT,  En.  "  Weeklt  Leader." 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Sebastieook  River  and  on  tne  Eastern  and  Maine  Central 
R.  R.     Pop.  1559. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  Minn.,  on 
the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.    Pop.  307. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H., 
on  the  Sugar  River  and  on  the  Concord  and  Claremont 


R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  schools  and  high  schools,  a  national 
and  a  savings  bank,  and  manufacturing  interests.    P.  2 1 63. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Herkimer  oo.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
of  V.  651 ;  of  tp.  1054. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Carteret  eo.,  N.  C,  on  the 
Newport  River  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
R.  R.     Pop.  of  V.  121 ;  of  tp.  968. 

Newport,  a  v.  of  Cynthiana  tp.,  Shelby  oo.,  0.,  on  the 
Miami  Canal  and  Loramie  Creek.     Pop.  307. 

Newport,  post-v.  andtp.  of  Washington  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Ohio  River.     Pop.  2002. 

Newport,  tp.  of  Lnzeme  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  1279. 

Newport,  post-h.  of  Perry  eo.,  Pa.,  28  miles  W.  of 
Ilarrisburg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  B.,  has  3  banks,  1  news- 
paper, 1  planing  and  2  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  5  churches, 

1  furnace,  1  grist-mill,  and  stores.     Pop.  945. 

H.  B.  ZlEHBRHAK  A  SoN,  EdS.  "  NEWPORT  NEWS." 

Newport,  city,  cap.  of  Newport  oo.  and  one  of  th« 
capitals  of  Rhodo  Island,  situated  near  the  head  of  Narrs- 
gansett  Bay,  30  miles  S.  of  Providence.  The  oity  has  1 
endowed  high  and  several  public  and  private  schools,  2 
libraries,  5  national,  3  Stete,  and  3  saving  banks,  14  churches, 

2  societies  of  Friends,  2  cotton-mills,  1  brass-foundry,  the 
repair-shops  of  the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company,  1  daily 
and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  paid  fire  department  with 
4  steam  and  3  hand  engines.  Newport  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  the  Old  Colony  R.  R.,  with  New  York  by  the 
Old  Colony  steamboats,  and  with  Providence  by  the  Amer- 
ican line  of  steamers.  The  U.  S.  torpedo  station  is  located 
on  an  island  in  Newport  harbor.  Fort  Adams,  one  of  the 
largest  fortifications  in  America,  is  situated  on  a  point  \\ 
miles  S.  W.  of  the  city.  Newport  has  many  antiquities ; 
she  claims  the  oldest  newspaper  extant  in  the  U.  S.,  the 
Mercury,  sterted  in  1758  by  James  Franklin,  nephew  of 
Benjamin ;  the  oldest  Methodist  Episcopal  church  building, 
the  Redwood  Library  (1750),  the  SUtehouse  (1742),  city 
hall  (1703),  besides  Revolutionary  relics.  Hundreds  of 
families  spend  the  summer  here.  The  Society  of  Friends 
have  had  their  annual  meetings  here  for  over  230  years. 
Pop.  12,521.  F.  P.  Powers,  Ed.  "  News." 

Newport,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Cooke  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
Cincinnati  Cumberland  Gap  and  Charleston  R.  R.  (New- 
port DfipOT).     Pop.  281. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Orleans  oo.,  Vt.,  at  head  of 
Lake  Memphremagog  and  on  the  Passnmpeio  and  the 
South-eastern  R.  Rs.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  2059. 

Newport,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Giles  co.,  Va.  Pop.  1007. 
,  Newport,  tp.  of  Isle  of  Wight  oo.,  Va.,  contains  Smith- 
field  (which  see).     Pop.  2906. 

Newport,  tp.  of  Warwick  eo.,  Va.    Pop.  733. 

Newport,  a  v.,  Winfleld  tp.,  Marion  co..  West  Va.  P.  68. 

Newport,  tp.  of  Columbia  oo.,  Wis.,  contains  KiLBoinur 
(which  see).     Pop.  1702. 

Newport  (Capt.  Christopher),  b.  in  England  about 
1505;  was  selected  for  the  command  of  the  squadron  which 
oonduoted  the  first  permanent  English  colony  at  James- 
town, Va.,  May  13;  returned  to  England  in  June,  and 
brought  over  in  the  following  year  additional  emigrants 
and  fresh  supplies;  accompanied  Capt.  John  Smith  on 
visits  to  Powhatan ;  returned  to  England ;  made  another 
voyage  to  Virginia  in  1608,  and  came  again  in  the  fleet 
bringing  the  new  charter  and  Lord  Delaware  as  governor 
1610;  returned  to  England  about  1612,  and  wrote  Diicor- 
erien  in  Atnerien,  republished  in  the  Archttologia  Ameri' 
eana.     The  subsequent  career  of  Newport  is  unknown. 

Newport  D^pftt,  a  v.  of  Cocke  oo.,  Tenn.  (also  called 
Newport,  which  see). 

New  Port'land,  post-r.  ai^d  tp.,  Somerset  oo..  Me. 
Pop.  1454. 

New  Pres'ton,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Litohfield 
CO.,  Conn.,  contains  Waramany  Academy,  founded  in  18&6, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Congregationalists. 

New  Pros'pect,  tp.  of  Hale  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  1280. 

New  Pror'idence,  tp.  of  Greene  eo..  III.    Pop.  480. 

New  Providence,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Union  eo.,  N.  J., 
on  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.   Pop.  934. 

New  Read'ing,  a  v.,  Reading  tp..  Perry  co.,  0.    P.  95. 

New  Rich'land,  post-v.  of  Woodville  tp.,  Waaseo» 
CO.,  Minn.    Pop.  632. 

New  Rich'mond,  post-v.  of  Clermont  co.,  0.,  20  miles 
N.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  River,  has  schools,  7  churches, 
1  chair-factory,  a  distillery,  woollen,  saw,  and  grist-mills, 
1  tobacco-factory,  I  brewery,  a  public  hall,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, 1  national  bank,  and  a  loan  association.  Pop.  2516. 
WixTBBOP  Frazer,  Pub.  "  Ixdepehdext." 
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Kew  Richmond^  post-v.  of  St.  Croix  oo.,  Wia.,OD  the 
North  Wlaconain  K.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

New  Rie'gel,  a  v.,  Big  Spring  tp.,  Seneca co.,  0.  P.  236. 

New  Rochelle'f  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Weateheeter  oo., 
N.  Y.,  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  on  the  New  York  New 
Haren  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  New  York, 
has  6  churches,  several  schools,  i  hotels,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  4194. 

New  Roe,  post-r.  of  Allen  oo.,  Ky.    Pop.  145. 

New  Ro8B,  town  of  Ireland,  ooanty  of  Wexford,  on 
the  estnary  of  the  Barrow.  It  is  an  old  town,  surrounded 
with  walls  built  in  the  thirteenth  oentury ;  it  oarries  on  a 
Urely  trade  and  has  a  good  harbor.     Pop.  6738. 

New  Rat'land,  post-r.  of  La  Salle  oo..  111.,  25  miles 
S.  of  La  Salle,  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  has  a  graded 
school,  1  newspaper,  2  wagon  manufactories,  1  mill,  2  grain- 
elerators,  4  churches,  several  hotels,  a  coal-mining  company, 
a  bamesa  manufactory,  and  stores.  Pop.  about  3000. 
JoBii  Wadleioh,  Kd.  "Nbw  Rutlaxd  Jourrai.." 

New'ry,  town  of  Ireland,  partly  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh and  partly  in  that  of  Down,  on  the  Newry,  has  iron- 
foundries,  cotton-mills,  tanneries,  coach  and  car  manufao- 
tories,  and  a  lively  trade.    Pop.  14,181. 

Newrr,  post-T.  and  tp.  of  Oxford  oo..  Me.    Pop.  416. 

Newry,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  506. 

New  Sa'lein,  tp.  of  HcDonongh  co.,  HI.    Pop.  1233. 

New  Salem,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  Naples  branch  of  the  Toledo  Wabash  and 
Western  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  818;  of  tp.  1418. 

New  Salem,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Springfield  Athol  and  North-eastern  R.  R.     Pop.  987. 

New  Salem^  post-r.  of  New  Scotland  tp.,  Albany  «o., 
N.  Y.     Pop.  219. 

New  Sales,  post-r.  and  tp.,  Randolph  oo.,  N.  C.  P.  931. 

New  Salem,  tp.  of  Union  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2191. 

New  Salem,  post-r.  of  Walnut  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0. 
Pop.  177. 

New  Saa'dec,  town  of  Austria,  in  Oalicia,  on  the 
Bnnajec,  seat  of  aeveral  civil,  military,  and  eocleaiasttoal 
authorities,  with  good  educational  institutions.    Pop.  7079. 

New  Scot'Iand,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Albany  oo.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  of  v.  103 ;  of  tp.  3411.  The  tp.  also  contains  Clabei- 
TILLK  and  New  Salm  (which  see). 

Hew  Sew'ickler,  tp.  of  Bearer  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  1602. 

New'a  Ferry,  post-r.  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.,on  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danrille  R.  R. 

New  Sha'ron,  post-r.  of  Mahaska  co.,  la.,  12  miles 
N.  of  Oakalooaa,  on  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa,  poasesses 
good  schools,  2  ehurohee,  a  printing-office,  and  several 
mills  and  hotels.  The  neighboring  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  agriculture.  H.  J.  Vail,  Ed.  "  Star." 

New  Sharoa,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  oo..  Me.,  on 
Sandy  River,  whose  falla  afford  excellent  water-power, 
ntiliied  by  various  manufaetores,  and  in  the  rioinity  is  a 
fine  granite-quarry. 

New  Shoreliam,  post-r,  and  tp.  of  Newport  co., 
R.  I.,  comprising  Block  Island,  on  the  eastern  ahore  of 
which  is  the  rillago.     Pop.  1113. 

New  Sibe'ria,  a  group  of  iaiands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
sitoated  N.  of  the  m<mth  of  the  Lena,  East  Siberia,  be- 
tween lat.  73°  and  76°  N.  They  are  nninhabited,  and  cov- 
ered with  anow  and  ice  all  the  year  round,  but  they  are 
interesting,  and  even  important,  on  account  of  the  remains 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  they  contain;  large 

?uantitiea  of  ivory  are  dug  out  of  the  ground  every  year, 
ndeed,  some  of  the  islands  are  believed  to  be  nothing  but 
an  accumulation  of  drift-timber  and  bodies  of  mammoths 
and  other  antediluvian  animals  frozen  together. 

New  Site,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Tallapooaa  co.,  Ala.  P.  800. 

New'som's,  r.  (Newbok's  DIpot  P.  0.)  and  tp.,  South- 
ampton CO.,  Va.,  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  R.  R.  P.  1883. 

New  Soath  Walea,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Bonth-eaatem  part  of  Aaatralia,  extending  along  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Point  Danger,  in  lat.  28°  8'  S.,  to  Cape 
Howe,  in  lat.  37°  31'  8.,  and  stretching  inland  to  the  141at 
meridian,  bounded  by  the  colonies  of  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  and  Victoria.  Area,  308,560  square  miles,  of 
whioh,  bowerer,  only  a  rery  limited  part  is  regularly  set- 
tled. Pop.  539,190,  most  of  whom  are  of  English  deacent. 
some  Oermans,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  Chinese  and  I 
aborigines.  The  whole  district  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  I 
by  a  range  of  monntaina  mnning  parallel  with  the  coast 
at  a  distance  of  from  1 00  to  1 50  milos  from  the  shore.  The 
northern  part  of  this  range  is  called  the  Liverpool  Hills, 
*  '«*  thm  ninA  Mountains,  and  the  southern,  which 


contains  the  higheat  peak,  Mount  Koaeiusko  (6500  feet), 
the  Australian  Alps.  Though  these  mountaina  every- 
where indicate  the  presence  of  immense  volcanic  powers, 
they  contain  no  active  volcanoes.  Towards  the  coast  they 
present  a  steep  and  ragged  face,  rent  with  frightful  fissures 
and  crags,  rising  into  fantastic  peaks,  and  sending  out  a 
multitude  of  high,  wild  spurs,  from  which  many  short  but 
deep  and  rapid  rivers  rush  to  the  ocean ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  Richmond,  Clarence,  Manning,  Hunter,  and  Shoal- 
haren.  Towards  the  interior,  on  the  contrary,  they  slope 
gradually,  forming  the  large  basin  of  the  rivers  Murray 
and  Darling,  whose  numerous  atBnents  during  the  dry  sea- 
son generally  form  only  atringa  of  pools.  They  are  rery 
rich  in  ooal,  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  and  gold  is  found  in 
many  places.  The  coal-fields  around  New  Castle  are  con- 
sidered almost  inexhaustible,  and  the  coals  are  of  superior 
Suality;  in  1867  no  loss  than  5,000,000  tons  were  raised, 
old  was  firat  discovered  in  1851,  and  the  value  of  that 
exported  increased  in  the  second  year  from  £468,336  to 
£2,660,946,  and  in  1871  to  £2,347,000.  The  soil  ia  every- 
where rich.  In  the  northern  and  hotter  part  of  the  colony 
ootton,  sugar,  rice,  and  other  tropical  products  are  raised ; 
in  the  lonthem  and  more  temperate  part  wheat,  oranges, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  mulberries  are  grown.  Wine  and 
silk  onltnre  nas  auoceeded  very  well.  There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  which  have  hitherto  prevented  agricul- 
tnre  from  becoming  the  principal  industry  of  the  colony. 
Severe  droughts  seem  to  be  periodical,  and  ooear  every 
tenth  or  twelfth  year.  Rain  often  fails  to  come  for  long 
periods,  and  when  it  does  come  it  pours  in  torrents.  Hot 
winds  often  rise  over  the  deserts  of  the  inland  and  sweep 
down  on  the  lower  country,  raiaing  the  thermometer  to 
120°,  and  making  the  grass  dry  as  hay ;  the  leavea  turn  yel- 
low and  the  grapes  shrivel  and  fall.  The  chief  industry 
ia  sheep-breeding,  carried  on  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
mountains;  48,748,000  pounds  of  wool  were  exported  in 
1871,  amounting  to  £11,974,000.  The  ralue  of  the  exports 
was  in  the  same  year  £14,558,000.  The  colony  was  found- 
ed in  1788  aa  a  penal  oatablishment ;  transportation  ceased, 
howerer,  in  1840.  To  the  discovery  of  the  gold-mines  the 
colony  is  indebted  for  ita  rapid  progress.  Chief  town, 
Sydney,  with  134,756  inhabitants. 

Newapaper.    See  JooRNALiaM. 

New  Spring'lleid,  post-r.  of  Springfield  tp.,  Mahon- 
ing CO.,  0.    Pop.  142. 

New'atead,  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  N.  T.    Pop.  S380. 

New  Straita'Tille,  post-r.  of  Salt  Lick  tp.,  Perry  eo., 
0.,  OD  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  R.  R. 

New  Straa'barg,r.  of  Amanda  tp.,Fairfield  oo.,0.  P.44. 

New  Swe'den,  tp.  of  Nicollet  oo.,  Minn.    Pop.  568. 

Newt,  a  rernacular  name  in  England  employed  for  tho 
aquatic  Oradientia  or  salamanders — **.  e.  Triton  cri»iattu 
and  Lifotrilon  punelatui — iind  extended  sometimes  to  re- 
lated forms. 

New  Teatament.    See  Bibi.i,  Trc. 

New'toa,  oonnty  of  N.  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  800  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly,  with  fertile  ralleys.  Lead  and  other 
metals  abound.  Com,  tobacco,  and  live-stock  are  leading 
products.     Cap.  Jasper.    Pop.  4374. 

Newton,  county  of  Central  Georgia.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  com  are  ata- 
ple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  bead-streams 
of  toe  Ocmulgee  River  and  by  the  Georgia  R.  R.  Cap. 
Covington.     Pop.  14,615. 

Newton,  county  of  N.  W.  Indiana,  boondod  W.  by 
Illinois.  Area,  430  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile, 
but  its  N.  part  contains  extensive  marshes.  Com  and  oats 
are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Co- 
lumbus Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  R.  R.  Cap.  Kent- 
land.     Pop.  5829. 

Newton,  county  of  Central  Misstaaippi.  Area,  576 
aquare  miles.  It  ia  uneven  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  com 
are  leading  producta.  The  county  is  trareraed  by  the 
Vicksburg  and  Meridian  R.  R.    Cap.  Newton.   Pop.  10,067. 

Newton,  county  of  S.  W.  Missouri.  Area,  650  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. It  is  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  abounds  in  lead, 
zinc,  and  other  ores.  Live-stock,  com,  and  tobaeco  are 
leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  R.  R.     Cap.  Neosho.     Pop.  12,821. 

Newton,  county  of  S.  E.  Texas,  separated  from  Louis- 
iana by  the  Sabine  River.  Area,  964  square  miles.  It  is 
heavily  timbered.  Cotton,  com,  pine  and  cypress  lumber, 
and  live-stock  are  among  the  leading  products.  Cap.  New- 
ton.    Pop.  2187. 

New'ton,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Dale  eo.,  Ala.    Pop.  640. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Conway  eo.,r 
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NewtOBt  post-T.  uid  oap.  of  Baker  oo.,  Qa.,  on  Flint 
Rirer.     Pop.  146. 

Newton,  post-r.,  cap.  of  Jaiper  eo.,  HI.,  on  the  Hat- 
toon  anrl  Grayville  R.  R.,  haa  2  school-housea,  3  churcheB. 
a  poaplo'a  bink,  2  newapapsra,  stoam,  water,  aaw,  and 
grist  milla,  aeveral  good  hotela,  and  atorea.  Pop.  about 
1000.  E.  GtoRRBLL,  Ed.  "  Clipper." 

Newton,  tp.  of  Whiteaidoa  co.,  111.     Pop.  880. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  468. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Buchanan  eo.,  la.     Pop.  981. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  la.    Pop.  400. 

Newton,  poat-r.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jaaper  co.,  la.,  33 
miles  B.  of  Oes  Moines,  on  the  Chicago  Rock  laland  and 
PaciRo  R.  R.,  has  7  oburohcs,  1  national  and  2  private 
banks,  3  newspapers,  2  flouring-milla,  aeveral  hotela,  and 
stores.     Pop.  of  v.  19S3  ;  of  tp.  26S6. 

W.  S.  Bbshah,  Ed.  "  Fbee  Press." 

Newton,  post-v.,  eap.  of  tlarvey  co.,  Kan.,  135  miles 
S.  W.  of  Topeka,  on  the  Atchison  Topelta  and  Santa  F6 
R.  R.,  baa  a  fine  school  building,  2  churches,  1  newspaper, 
1  bank,  railroad  machine-shops,  a  brick-kiln,  several  good 
hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  about  1200. 

H.  C.  AsHBAnoH,  Ed.  "  KAiraAK." 

Newton,  city  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Charles  River  and  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the 
Boston  Hartford  and  Erie  B.  Rs.,  8  miles  W.  of  Boston,  is 
in  a  healthy  and  beautiful  region,  well  supplied  with  water 
and  gas,  has  27  churches,  53  publio  schools,  the  Niwro.x 
Theoloqical  Institution  (which  see),  Laselle  Female  Sem- 
inary, 2  aoademies,  a  lyeeum,  a  free  and  3  other  librarie* 
with  about  12,000  volumes,  2  asylums,  a  national  and  a 
savings  bank,  a  Are  department,  a  large  number  of  manu- 
factories, 2  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  cemetery  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city  of  about  90  aores.     Pop.  12,825. 

Newton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  975. 

Newton,  nost-v.  of  Newton  oo..  Miss..  64  miles  E.  of 
Jackson,  on  tne  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  R.  R.,  is  located 
in  a  fine  cotton-growing  section,  and  has  2  schools,  3 
ehurchos,  I  bank,  1  mill,  1  cotton-gin,  1  newspaper,  and 
stores.  Pop.  154.     R.  H.  Hbnrt,  Ed.  "'  Newtox  Ledoer." 

Newton,  tp.  of  Barton  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  802. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Shannon  co..  Mo.     Pop.  193. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Taney  oo..  Mo.    Pop.  603. 

Newton,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  «o.,  N.  H., 
near  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.    Pop.  856. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Camden  eo.,  N.  J.     Pop.  8437. 

Newton,  post-v.,  oap.  of  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Sussex  and  the  Morris  and  Essex  R.  Rs.,  62  miles  from 
New  York  City,  has  excellent  schools,  a  collegiate  insti- 
tute, a  public  library,  2  newspapers,  5  ohurebes,  2  banks, 
1  shoe  and  1  spoke  factory,  and  stores.    Pop.  2403. 

R.  F.  QoODHAN,  Ed.  "  Sussex  Rkqister." 

Newton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  eap.  of  Catawba  so.,  N.  C,  on 
the  Western  (N.  C.)  R.  R.,  50  miles  W.  of  Salisbury.  Pop. 
of  V.  323;  of  tp.  1695. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Licking  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1283. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  0.     Pop.  2241. 

Newton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Muskingum  eo.,  0.   Pop.  2389. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Pike  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1138. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Trnmbnll  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1280. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Cumberiand  co..  Pa.     Pop.  2345. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Luxeme  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  10.17. 

Newton,  post-v.  and  oap.  of  Kewton  oo.,  Tex.,  on 
Caney  Creek. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Manitowoo  oo.,  Wis.     Pop.  1992. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Marquette  oo..  Wis.     Pup.  609. 

Newton  (Chari.es  Thomas),  b.  at  Bredwardine,  Here- 
fordshire, in  1816;  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  with  honors  1S37  ; 
was  appointed  in  1840  assistant  curator  of  antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  post  he  held  until  1852,  when 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  vice-consul  at  Mytilene, 
Asia  Minor  ;  spent  several  years  in  exploring  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Ionian  Archipelago ;  discovered  at  Boo- 
droom  in  1856  the  site  of  the  mausoleum  erected  by  Queen 
Artemisia  at  Ilalicarnossus ;  made  extensive  excavations 
at  Cnidus  and  Branchidss,  depositing  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum the  fine  collection  of  soulpturos,  vases,  coins,  and  in- 
scriptions acquired  by  excavation  or  purchase.  In  1860 
he  became  British  consul  at  Rome,  and  in  I8H1  keeper  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  Museum. — His 
wife,  Aifx  Mary,  daughter  of  the  painter  Joseph  Severn, 
noted  as  the  friend  of  Keats,  b.  in  1832,  was  an  accom- 
plished artist,  endowed  with  great  skill  in  portrait  and 


figure  drawing,  and  made  admirable  eopie*  of  the  seulp- 
tures  disooverod  by  ber  hosband.  She  d.  »t  London  Jan. 
2, 1866. 

Newton  (Oilbirt  Stoart),  b.  at  Halifax.  N.  S.,  Nov. 
2,  1 794,  son  of  Henry,  a  loyalist  from  Boston ;  became  a 
pupil  of  his  uncle,  Oilbert  0.  Stuart,  the  distinguished  art- 
ist, at  Boston;  studied  for  a  time  in  Italy;  accompanied 
C.  R.  Leslie  to  Paris  and  London  in  1 81 7,  and  remained  in 
the  latter  capital,  where  he  became  known  as  a  fine  oolor- 
ist;  displayed  genius,  humor,  and  pathos  in  his  picfures, 
excelling  in  t/enre  painting,  especially  scenes  from  Git  lilat 
and  MoIiSre.  Ho  was,  however,  indolent,  unambitious, 
and  fond  of  society,  and  consequently  effected  little.  In 
his  later  years  he  suffered  from  a  mental  disorder.  D.  at 
London  Aug.  5, 1835.  (See  the  Mmoir  of  Washington  Irv- 
ing and  the  Anlnbiogrnphg  of  C.  R.  Leslie.) 

Newton  (Hobert  Ansok).  A.  M..  LL.D..  b.  at  Sher- 
burne, N.  Y.,  Mar.  19, 1830.  and  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
Conn.,  1850 ;  became  mathematioal  professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1855 :  haa  written  in  the  Am.  Jnnmal  of  ScieMce, 
and  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  bodies. 

Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  b.  Dee.  25,  1642  (old  style),  at 
Woolstrop,  Linoolnshirc,  England;  d.  Mar.  20,  1727.  He 
was  a  posthnmoua  and  only  ohild,  of  excellent  family, 
though  greatly  reduced  in  means.  He  was  so  small  at  his 
birth  that  he  "oonid  easily  be  put  in  a  quart  pot,"  and  so 
feeble  that  it  was  thought  he  would  not  survive.  At  three 
years  of  age  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  his  mother  having  married  again.  He  was 
early  sent  to  the  village  school,  and  afterwards  to  the  free 
grammar  school  at  Grantham.  His  mother's  only  wish  was 
to  give  him  sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  with 
credit  the  duties  of  a  country  squire.  She  therefore  re- 
moved him  early  from  school,  and  entrusted  him  with  some 
share  in  the  management  of  his  own  estate  of  Woolrtrop. 
The  hoy's  passion  for  mechanics  and  soienoe  was  eo  strong 
that  he  entirely  neglected  his  less  oongenial  duties.  He 
oonstructed  mechanical  toys  of  great  delicacy ;  one  sun- 
dial, made  in  his  boyish  days,  is  still  in  the  house  at  Wool- 
strop,  and  another  in  the  Royal  Society  rooms.  His  mother, 
wisely  regarding  his  passion  for  study,  sent  him  again  to 
school,  and  in  1660  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  same  year  Dr.  Barrow  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  Greek:  Newton  soon  found  in  him  a  safe  guide  and 
cordial  helper,  not  only  in  the  olassics,  but  also  in  mathe- 
matics. A  story  is  told  to  the  effect  that  Newton,  after 
having  examined  the  earlier  propositions  in  Euclid,  east 
it  aside  as  too  easy  to  be  worth  while  studying ;  but  this 
is  probably  false.  He  regretted  in  his  after  life  not  having 
given  to  geometry  the  close  attention  it  merited,  but  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  its  fundamental  truths  and  its 
modes  of  reasoning  he  oould  never  have  attained  the 
heights  which  he  so  early  reached.  When  Newton  en- 
tered Cambridge  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  reigned  su- 
preme; one  of  the  first  books  read  by  the  stndent  was 
undoubtedly  Deseartes's  Anahftieal  Oeometry,  This  new 
applioation  of  algebra  to  geometry  had  opened  up  a  whole 
world  of  new  possibility  and  beauty.  Yet.  strange  to  aay, 
Newton  soaroelv  speaks  of  the  Cartesian  method,  and  later, 
in  his  Optic;  fails  to  do  simple  justice  to  Descartes  in  re- 
gard to  the  theory  of  the  rainbow.  Newton  had  the  habit 
of  noting  down,  as  he  read,  points  which  admitted  of  fur- 
ther development.  His  jottings  and  the  subsequent  devel- 
opments of  certain  points  in  Wallis's  Arilkmetien  [ufiiti. 
torum  led  him  to  many  remarkablt  discoveries.  (See  Bi- 
ROHiAL  and  Fldxions.)  These  discoveries  with  which 
he  enriched  mathematical  scienoe  were  made  before  be 
had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year.  It  would  seem 
that  be  recogniced  the  powerful  instrument  which  lay  in 
his  hand  for  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  in  physical 
scienoe,  for  ho  neither  published  his  discoveries  nor  made 
them  known  to  hia  friends.  Having  sconrcd  these  treas- 
ures, he  turned  his  attention  toward  natural  philosophy. 
In  1661  he  had  been  made  sub-sizar,  and  in  1664  scholar; 
in  1665  be  took  his  degree  as  B.  A. ;  in  1667  became  junior 
fellow  and  M.  A. ;  in  1668,  senior  fellow;  and  in  1669  he 
sueoeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Lnoasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. The  plague  in  1665  drove  him  to  his  oonntry-seat 
at  Woolstrop ;  while  there  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  grarity.  Whether  the  story  of  the  falling  apple 
be  true  or  not,  he  certainly  began  to  connect  the  myrtenous 
force  which  draws  bodies  toward  the  oentro  of  the  earth 
with  that  whioh  holds  the  stars  and  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Taking  the  known  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  he  made  a 
calonlation  upon  the  foroe  necessary  to  deflect  the  moon 
from  a  right  line  and  make  it  revolve  in  its  orbit  round 
the  earth.  One  of  the  quantities  in  this  problem  is  the 
length  of  the  earth's  radius,  of  whioh  be  took  the  then 
accepted  measurement.  There  was  a  disorepaney  between 
the  results  of  his  oalonlation  and  the  known  fiMts  amonnt- 
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ing  to  aboat  on«-aixth,  which  osumd  him  to  reject  hig  the- 
ory M  inoomplete,  and  the  magnificent  discovery  of  iiai- 
vrnal  ffratUaiioa  lay  neglected  for  sixteen  years.  In  1668, 
Moreator  published  his  LogaritXvMttecknia.  Uis  quadra- 
ture of  the  hyperbola  inTolved  some  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  mothoa  long  before  perfected  by  Newton.  Meroa- 
tor's  discovery  was  sent  by  Collins  to  Barrow,  and  shown 
by  Barrow  to  Newton.  At  once  the  yonng  mathematician 
laid  before  his  master  his  own  MSS.  Barrow  was  struck 
by  the  riches  of  the  eollection,  and  wrote  to  Collins  of  it. 
The  copy  made  at  that  time  was  found  among  Newton's 
papers  at  his  death ;  the  HSS.  were  sent  to  Collins,  and 
their  value  at  once  acknowledged  by  the  first  mathemati- 
cians of  the  age ;  bat  he  still  refused  to  publish.  Newton's 
attention  was  now  direotod  toward  the  subject  of  light. 
We  find  that  as  early  as  Itflfl  he  was  engaged  in  grinding 
lenses  for  refracting  telescopes.  The  whole  difficulty  was 
then  supposed  to  be  due  to  spherical  aberration.  (See 
Aberratio:!.)  By  repeated  experiment  Newton  became 
eonTiooed  that  light  is  not  homogeneous,  but  that  a  ray 
of  white  light  is  the  resultant  of  innumerable  rays  of 
light  possesaing  different  colors,  rates  of  vibration,  and 
refrangibility.  He  assumed,  without  sufficient  ground, 
that  ail  media  possess  equal  refractive  and  dispersive 
powers.  He  therefore  believed  that  if  spherical  aberration 
were  obviated  by  the  perfecting  of  the  form  of  the  lenses, 
ehromatio  aberration  (see  Aberratio!i)  would  still  render 
the  image  dim ;  be  therefore  looked  upon  the  perfeotion 
of  refracting  telescopes  as  hopeless.  Newton  generally 
based  every  theory  upon  a  patient  and  profound  investi- 
gation of  facta ;  bis  one  departure  in  the  assumption  jnst 
mentioned  proved  a  serious  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
progress  in  the  science  of  optics,  especially  in  the  invention 
of  achromatic  telescopes.  In  1672  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London.  His  first  paper  was  upon 
some  invention  in  connection  with  the  reflecting  telescope. 
Soon  after  a  communication  on  light  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  which  stirred  np  a  violent  controversy. 
Newton  advocated  the  material  or  oorpnsoular  theory; 
Hooke,  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  Newton  brought 
forward  many  remarkable  experiments  and  much  mathe- 
matical knowledge  to  his  support.  Hooke  had  little  more 
than  an  hypothesis  to  offer.  The  undulatory  theory  has 
since  been  accepted  as  the  true  one,  though  its  foundation 
is  far  deeper  and  surer  than  that  laid  by  its  earlier  advo- 
eates.  In  1671,  Newton  completed  a  reflectiug  telescope 
made  with  his  own  hands,  wnich  is  still  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Society.  About  this  time,  in  investigating  the 
colors  of  thin  plates,  he  Invented  his  very  ingeoions  hy- 
pothesis of  "  fits  of  easy  refieotion  and  tranimission."  In 
1682  a  new  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  came 
to  his  knowledge ;  this  gave  him  the  requisite  information 
to  make  again  his  calculation  relative  to  gravity.  As  he 
approached  its  completion  his  agitation  became  so  great 
that  he  was  forced  to  entrust  it  to  a  friend  to  finish.  The 
result  Justified  bis  intense  feeling ;  observation  and  oal- 
oulation  corroborated  each  other ;  the  crowning  glory  of 
Newton's  life,  the  magnificent  theory  of  universal  gravita- 
tion was  complete,  (See  Oravity.)  His  discovery  was 
given  to  the  world  under  the  title  Pkilatophim  Katuralh 
Pnneipia  Matkematica  in  1687.  This  work  treats  of  un- 
resisted motion,  of  resisted  motion,  and  from  them  deduces 
the  order  of  the  physical  universe.  So  new  and  startling 
an  exposition  of  truth,  and  one  so  at  variance  with  pre- 
eonceived  notions,  roused  vigorous  opposition.  It  was 
half  a  century  after  the  publication  of  Newton's  Principia 
before  the  French  mathematicians  fully  aooepted  its  teach- 
ings. In  Great  Britain  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  in  spite 
of  its  profundity,  was  early  introduced.  St.  Andrew's  Col- 
lege nlopted  it  in  1690,  Cambridge  in  U99,  and  Oxford 
in  1704.  For  many  years  his  means  had  been  very  lim- 
ited— so  much  so  at  times  that  it  is  apon  the  records  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  1674  that  the  usual  dues  were  not  required 
of  him,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  pay  them.  In  1689 
he  became  M.  P.  for  Cambridge.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
year  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In  1692  an  aecident,  by 
which  be  lost  the  fruit  of  twenty  year*  of  labor,  onder- 
mined  bit  health  and  impaired  bis  intellect  for  a  time. 
The  stoiy  of  this  loss— that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  favorite 
dog  which  upset  a  burning  candle  among  his  papers  and 
reduced  them  to  ashes — is  credited  by  Biot  and  pronounced 
a  fiction  by  Brewster.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  mint,  with  a  salary  of  from  £500  to  £600  per  annum, 
and  in  1699  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  the  mint, 
with  a  salary  of  from  £1200  to  £1500  per  annum.  The 
duties  of  this  office  he  fulfilled  with  great  ability.  For 
twenty  years  before  his  death  his  niece,  Mrs.  Conduitt, 
took  charge  of  his  establishment  in  London.  His  health 
became  greatly  impaired,  and  in  1625  he  went  to  Kensing- 
ton to  live,  and  the  duties  of  his  office  were  performed  by  Mr. 
Conduitt.     On  Feb.  28  he  presided  for  the  last  time  at  a 


meeting  of  the  Royal  Society;  the  fatigue  produced  an 
accession  of  bis  disorder,  and  he  d.  in  the  following  month, 
and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Two  controversies  which  embittered  Newton's  life  have  not 
been  mentioned— the  one  with  Leibniti  in  1676  in  regard 
to  the  authorship  of  the  binomial  theorem  and  the  infin- 
itesimal method,  whore  both  were  independent  discoverers ; 
and  another  with  Flamsteed,  tfae  first  astronomer-royal,  in 
bis  later  years.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works,  with 
the  dates  of  their  publication:  (1)  Principia  (1687);  (2) 
Optia  (1704);  (3)  Arithmeliea  Uuiverialii  (1707);  (4) 
Anaiiftia  per  Equationet  Nurnero  Terminorum  Infinitat 
(1711);  (5)  iitthodttt  Differentialit ;  (6)  De  Mundi  Sy- 
temata  (1728);  (7)  Tlu  Chronology  of  Aneient  Kingdomi 
Amended  {172S) ;  (&)  Table  of  Auay  ;  {9)  Optical  Lerturee 
(1728);  (10)  Oheervationt  on  the  Piropheciet  of  Daniel  and 
tke  Apoealypee  of  St.  John  (1733) ;  (11)  A  Method  of  Flux - 
ioni  and  Analyiie  of  Infinite  Seriet  (1736);  (12)  A  Hiitnri- 
calAeeountof  Two  Notable  Cormptiom  of  Scripture  (\1f>l). 
The  principal  works  of  Newton  have  been  collected  and 
reprinted  by  Dr.  Horsley  under  the  title  of  Newton  opera 
gum  extant  omnia  (1779-85,  5  vols.).  His  Tarions  comraa- 
nieations  to  the  Royal  Society  are  to  be  fonnd  inrols.vii.- 
xi.  of  its  Trantaction:  S.  B.  HKRRirK. 

Newton  (Isaac),  b.  at  Schodack,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1794; 
became  a  distinguished  naval  architect,  and  constructed 
more  than  ninety  vessels,  including  the  fine  Hudson  River 
steamers  Hendriok  Hudson  and  New  World.  D.  in  New 
York  City  Nor.  22, 1858. 

Newton  (John),  b.  at  London,  England,  July  24,1725; 
was  the  son  of  a  sea-captain,  with  whom  he  made  several 
voyages  to  the  Mediterranean ;  was  pressed  into  the  navy 
ai  a  seaman  in  1744;  became  a  miasbipman;  exchanged 
into  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  at  Madeira ;  re- 
sided some  time  near  Sierra  Leone  in  the  employ  of  a 
slave-dealer ;  returned  to  England  1747,  and  for  four  years 
thenceforward  eommanded  a  Liverpool  slave-ship,  feeling, 
as  he  subsequently  said,  no  seruples  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
occupation ;  obtained  the  surveyorship  of  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool (then  a  small  place)  in  1755 ;  taught  himself  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  was  deeply  affected  by  the  religious 
movement  directed  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield ;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  1764;  became  soon  afterwards 
curate  of  Olney,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  the  poet  Cowper ;  published  a  Narrative  of 
his  early  life  and  remarkable  religioas  experience,  and  with 
Cowper  wrote  the  Olney  Hynuu,  many  of  which  hare  passed 
into  popular  use  in  publio  worthip ;  became  in  1779  rector 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnotn,  London ;  was  a  leader  of  the  Calvin- 
istio  or  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
author  of  nnmerous  religions  treatises,  which  at  the  time 
enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  were  eolleoted  as  his  Works 
(6  vols.,  1816).  D.  in  London  Dec.  31,  1807.  (See  his 
Life,  by  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  London,  1808.) 

Newton  ( Jonn),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1823 ;  graduated  at 
West  Point,  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers July,  1842 ;  with  the  exception  of  some  three  years 
at  West  Point  asprofcssor  of  engineering  and  while  chief 
engineer  of  the  Utah  expedition  of  1858,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  until  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1861,  when, 
after  serving  as  ohief  engineer  of  the  department  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  the  Shenandoah,  he  was,  in  Aug.,  1861,  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  at  the  same  time 
performing  the  duties  of  an  engineer  in  the  construction 
of  those  works,  nntil  the  spring  of  1862.  With  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  he  led  his  command  in  the  expedition  to 
West  Point,  at  Gaines's  Mill,  and  at  Glendale,  Va.,  at  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  Md.,  and  at  Fredericksburg,  Dee., 
1862,  where  he  commanded  a  division ;  promoted  to  be 
major-general  Mar.,  1863,  he  commanded  the  3d  division 
of  the  6th  corps  in  the  storming  of  Marye  Heights  May  3, 
1863 ;  at  Gettysburg  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Ist  corps  July  2,  1863,  which  he  retained  until  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  Mar.,  1864,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  West,  where  be  led  a  division  of  the  4th  corps  in  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta,,  Sept., 
1S64;  commanded  various  districts  in  Florida  from  Oct., 
1864,  to  Jan.,  1866,  when  he  resumed  duty  with  his  corps, 
in  which  he  had  risen  to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  and  since 
that  date  has  been  charged  with  important  engineering 
duties — in  removing  the  obstructions  at  Hell  Gate  and  other 
points  on  the  East  River,  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the 
Harlem  River,  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  from  Troy 
to  New  York,  and  of  the  channel  between  New  Jersey  and 
Staten  Island,  and  of  harbors  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Newton  (Robert),  b.  at  Roxby,  Yorkshire,  Sept.  8, 
1780 ;  received  a  limited  education ;  became  a  Methodist 
preacher  1798;  became  a  noted  pulpit-orator  and  evan- 
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gelist,  and  for  fifty  yean  wa«  oonatantly  engaged  in  labor- 
ing from  place  to  place  in  Great  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  «er- 
Tioe  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  mig- 
Bionary  axaociationB.  He  waa  four  times  president  of  the 
British  Methodist  Conference;  visited  the  U.  B.  in  1839, 
and  attracted  great  attention  by  his  eloquence.  D.  in  Eng- 
land Apr.  30, 1854. 

Newton  (Thokas),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lichfield,  England,  Jan. 
1,  170t;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  1729 ;  became  curate  of  St.  Qeorge's,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  afterwards  of  Oroarenor  chapel;  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Hary-le-Bow  1744,  leoturer  at  St. 
Qeorge's  1747,  prebendary  of  Westminster  1757,  bishop  of 
York  1T61.  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's  1768.  He  ediud  Mil- 
ton's Poetical  Workt  (1749-52),  with  critical  and  Tariomm 
notes,  and  published  Diuertatimu  on  the  Prapheciet  (.3  vols., 
1754-58),  once  considered  extremely  valuable,  but  now 
superseded.  D.  in  London  Feb.  14,  1782.  His  aato- 
biography  was  printed  the  same  year,  and  his  Worlu  ap- 
peared in  3  vols.,  1783. 

Newton  Centre,  post-v.of  Newton  tp.,  Middlesex  eo., 
Mass.,  on  the  Woonsooket  division  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  R.  R.,  contains  the  Newtoh  TasoLoaiOAL 
Institutio.y  (which  see). 

Newton  Falls,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  TrambuU  oo., 
0.,  on  the  Ohio  Canal. 

New'ton  Ham'ilton,  posl-b.  of  Wayne  tp.,  Mifflin 
00.,  Pa.,  on  the  Juniata  River,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.     Pop.  350. 

Newto'nia,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Newton  co..  Mo.  Pop. 
of  V.  463 !  of  tp.  1609. 

New'ton-in-Mack'erfield,  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  has  iron-fonndries,  glassworks,  corn-mills,  and 
manufactures  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery.     Pop.  6909. 

Newton  Lower  Falla,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Mid- 
dlesex 00.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 

Newton's  Rings.    See  Thiw  Plates,  Colohs  or.    . 

Newton  Stewart,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Orange  oo., 
Ind.,  on  Patoka  Creek.     Pop.  90. 

Newtonsville,  post-v.,  Wayne  tp.,  Clermont  oo.,  0. 
Pop.  120. 

Newton  Theological  Inatitntion,  Baptist,  located 

in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  was  commenced  Nov.  28,  J825; 
the  aot  of  incorporation  was  passed  Feb.  22,  1826.  The 
first  professorship  established  was  that  of  biblical  theology, 
and  the  first  professor  was  the  Rev.  Irah  Chase.  Revs. 
Henry  J.  Ripley,  James  D.  Knowles,  Barnas  Sears,  Horatio 
B.  Haokolt,  Robert  B.  Pattison,  Alvah  Hovey,  Albert  N. 
Arnold,  Arthur  8.  Train,  Geo.  D.  B.  Pepper,  Qalusha  An- 
derson, Oakman  8.  Stearns,  Heman  Lincoln,  and  Bira  P. 
Qould  have  been  professors  in  the  institution.  The  last 
three,  with  Alvah  Hovey,  the  president,  and  S.  L.  Cald- 
well, lately  elected,  are  now  holding  oSioes  as  professors  in 
the  institution.  This  seminary  is  pleasantly  located,  7 
miles  from  Boston,  has  four  public  buildings  and  two 
dwelling-houses;  the  library  of  12,000  volumes  is  well 
selected  and  constantly  increasing;  and  the  funds  of  the 
institution  amount  to  about  $300,000.  It  was  the  first 
Baptist  theological  seminary  in  America. 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Middle- 
sex CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Woonsocket  division  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  R.  R. 

NewtonTille,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Hiddlesez  oo., 
Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairfield  oo.,  Conn.,  on 
the  Honsatonto  R.  R.     Pop.  .3681. 

Newtown,  tp.  of  Livingston  co..  111.     Pop.  1114. 

Newtown,  post-v.  of  Coston  tp.,  Worcester  oo.,  Md., 
on  the  Pocomoke  R.  R.,  is  engaged  in  the  lumber,  fruit,  and 
produce  trade,  and  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  1195. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Queen's  co.,  N.  Y.,  6  miles 
from  Now  York  City,  on  the  Flushing  and  North  Side  R.  R., 
has  fine  educational  advantages,  22  churches,  1  savings 
bank,  an  extensive  iron-foundry,  several  ropewalks,  3 
newspapers,  the  largest  oilcloth-factory  in  the  0.  S.,  sev- 
eral cemeteries,  and  stores.  Principal  industry,  garden- 
farming.  Long  Island  City,  including  Hunter's  Point  and 
Astoria,  was  a  part  of  Newtown  until  1871,  when  they  were 
set  off  by  legislative  act.     Pop.  20,274. 

Oso.  T.  White,  Asst.  Ed.  "  Rboister." 

Newtown,  v.  of  Washington  tp.,Tusoarawas  eo.,0.  P.98. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  22  miles 
N.  E.  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  boarding  school,  a  national 
bank,  a  State  bank,  an  insurance  company,  1  newspaper, 
an  agricultural  tool  manufactory,  a  public  hall,  4  churches, 
several  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  859 ;  of  tp.  933. 
E.  F.  Church,  Ed.  "Newtown  E.tTSBPBiBs." 


Newtown,  tp.,  Delaware  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  748. 

Newtown,  a  v.  (Newtown  Stephemsbdro  P.  0.)  of 
Opequan  tp.,  Frederick  eo.,  Va.,  on  the  Harper's  Ferry  and 
Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.   Pop.  625. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  King  and  Queen  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  2647. 

New'town-Ardes,  town  of  Ireland,  ooanty  of  Down, 
has  several  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  and  consid- 
erable trade.     Pop.  9437. 

Newtown  Stephensborg.    See  Newtows,  Va. 

NewtownviUe.    See  Ncwrown,  Queens  oo.,  N.  Y. 

New  Trier,  tp.  of  Cook  co..  111.    Pop.  1105. 

New  Troy,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  La  Fayette  eo.,  Fla. 

New  Vim,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Brown  eo.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Minnesota  River  and  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  R,  R.,  has 
4  churches,  a  Catholic  nunnery,  1  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, 2  flouring-mills,  1  foundry,  5  breweries,  and  stores. 
Pop.  1310.  L.  S.  WisHiowsKi,  Ed.  "  Herald." 

New  U'trecht,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kings  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  W.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  facing  the  Narrows,  and 
OD  the  Brooklyn  Bath  and  Coney  Island  R.  R.    Pop.  3296. 

New  Ter'non,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Mercerco.,  Pa.     P.  794. 

New  Tien'na,  post-v.  of  Clinton  co.,  0.,  50  miles  E. 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  R.  R.,  con- 
tains a  Friends'  publishing-house,  a  large  graded  school,  5 
ohurobea,  1  bank,  2  mills,  3  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop. 
573.  Hill  A  Hussev,  Eds.  "Olive  Leap." 

New'Tilie,  post-v.  and  tp.,  De  Kalboo.,  Ind.  Pop.  842. 

Newrille;  post-v.  of  Danube  tp.,  Herkimer  eo.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  112. 

Newville,  post-b.  of  Cumberland  oo..  Pa.,  30  miles  W. 
of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.,  has  7 
ehnrches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  several  flour  and 
1  paper  mill,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming. 
Pop.  907.     J.  B.  Morrow,  Bd.  "  Stab  of  the  Valley." 

Newville,  v.  of  West  Donegal  tp.,  Lancaster  oo.,  Pa- 
Pop.  133. 

Newville,  tp.  of  Sussex  oo.,  Va.    Pop.  1369. 

New  Tine'rard,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co..  Me. 
Pop.  755. 

New  Tirgin'ia,  tp.  of  Meeker  eo.,  Minn.    Pop.  428. 

New  Wash'ington,  post-v.  of  Cranberry  tp.,  Craw- 
ford oo.,  0.,  on  the  Mansfield  Cold  Water  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan R.  Ba     Pop.  273. 

New  Washington,  post-v.  of  Bumsidetp.,  Clearfield 
00.,  Pa.    Pop.  211. 

New  Wil'mington,  post-v.  of  Wilmington  tp.,  Law- 
rence CO.,  Pa. 

New  Win'chester,  post-v.  of  Marion  tp.,  Hendricks 
00.,  Ind.     Pop.  124. 

New  Winchester,  a  v.  of  Whetstone  tp.,  Crawford 
CO.,  0.     Pop.  52. 

New  Wind'sor,  post-v.  of  Rivoli  tp.,  Mercer  eo..  111., 
on  Galva  and  Keithsourg  branch  of  Cbioago  Bnrlington 
and  Quincy  R.  B.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  379. 

New  Windsor,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Carroll  eo.,  Hd.,  en 
the  Western  Maryland  R.  R.,is  the  seat  of  Calvert  College. 
Pop.  of  V.  396;  of  tp.  2134. 

New  Windsor,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.    Pop.  2482. 

New  Wine,  tp.  of  Dubuque  co.,  la.     Pop.  2046. 

New  Wood'stock,  post-v.  of  Casenovia  tp.,  Madison 
CO.,  N.  Y. 

New  Year's  Day.  The  custom  of  keeping  the  first 
day  of  the  year  as  a  day  of  festivity  is  a  widely  prevalent 
one,  but  the  day  on  which  the  year  commences  varies 
much  in  difi'erent  countries.  In  the  Roman  Catbolio 
Church,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Clr«gorian  year 
(or  new  style),  it  falls  upon  the  festival  of  the  Circum- 
cision, a  holiday  of  obligation,  which  also  is  the  feast-day 
of  several  saints,  of  whom  St.  Sylvester  is  the  most  widely 
honored.  In  the  other  churches  it  has  no  epeeially  re- 
ligions oharaoter.  It  is  a  widespread  onstom  to  make 
calls  upon  one's  aoqoaintanoes  on  this  day. 

New  York,  "  the  Empire  State,"  one  of  the  Middle 
States  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  one  of  the  original  thir- 
teen of  the  Revolutionary  confederation,  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  40»  29'  40"  to  45"  0'  42"  N.  Int.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  71°  51'  and  79°  45'  54.4"  W.  Ion.  from 
Qreenwich.  The  State  is  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  aside 
from  Long  Island,  which  stretches  E.  from  the  8.  E.  angle 
of  the  triangle  for  116  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  which  U  is  partly 
separated  by  St.  Lawrence  River,  Lake  Ontario,  Niagara  J0 
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Rhrer,  and  Lake  Erie;  alao  on  the  N.  by  Long  Island 
Sound,  whioh  washes  the  N.  shore  of  L.  I.,  and  the  At- 
laatio  Oeean;  E.  by  Vermont,  from  which  Lake  Cham- 


Seal  of  New  York, 
plain  parti;  separates  it,  by  Mass.  and  Conn.,  the  lower 
N.  T.  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  the  Atlantie 
Ocean,  the  lower  Bay,  and  the  States  of  N.  J.  and  Penn. ; 
and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Penn.,  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
Niagara  River,  which  divide  it  from  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  311}  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  including  L.  I.,  is  412 
miles.  Its  area  is  47,000  sq.  m.,  or  30,080,000  acres,  in- 
cluding its  share  of  the  gp'eat  lakes— 4i,6S8  sq.  m.  without 
them. 

Fae«  of  t\t  Comlry. — The  topography  and  physical  ge- 
ography of  Long  Island  are  fully  described  under  that 
title.  (See  Loko  Island.)  The  surfaoo  of  New  York  is 
greatly  dirersifled.  It  has  numeroas  chains  of  hills  and 
mountains,  many  beautiful  valleys,  much  gently-rolling 
land,  and  some  extended  plains.  For  topographical  pur- 
poses it  is  divided  into  three  sections  of  unequal  size  by 
the  deep  depression  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  Oeorge  and 
the  Hudson  River,  and  by  the  narrower  valley  at  right 
angles  with  this,  through  which  the  Mohawk  flows,  and 
which  furnishes  the  natural  route  for  the  Erie  Canal. 
These  sections  are — E.  of  the  Hudson,  N.  and  8.  of  the 
Hohawk  and  Erie  Canal,  and  are  designated  E.,  N.,  and 
B.  sections.  E.  of  the  Hudson  there  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Oreen  and  Hoosac  ranges  southward,  reaching  the 
Hudson  in  Putnam  co.,  opposite  West  Point,  reappearing 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  as  the  Kittatinny  Mountains. 
The  northern  section  has  fl  distinct  and  nearly  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains,  besides  two  ridges  or  plateaus  of 
lower  altitude.  These  ranges  all  trend  from  K.  E.  to 
B.  W.,  and  at  their  eastern  termini  abut  either  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Lake  Oeorge,  or  Bt.  Lawrence  River  or  its 
tributaries.  They  are,  beginning  at  the  S.  E. — (1)  the 
Palmertown  range,  from  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall  S.  W.  to 
the  lower  part  of  Saratoga  oo.  (2)  The  Kayaderosseras 
or  Lnieme  Mountains,  beginning  at  Ticonderoga,  passing 
along  the  W.  side  of  Lake  George  through  Warren  and 
Saratoga  cos.  to  Montgomery  co.  (3)  The  Clinton  or 
Adirondack  range,  proper,  beginning  at  Point  Tremblean 
on  Lake  Champlain,  passing  through  Essex,  Warren,  Sara- 
toga, Hamilton,  Fulton,  and  a  part  of  Montgomery  oo.  to 
Hohawk  River.  This  range  contains  the  highest  summits 
in  the  State — Mount  Marcy  or  Tahawas,  whose  height  is 
rariously  slated  at  from  S379  to  54R7  feet;  Diz  Peak,  5200 
feet;  Mount  Mclntyre,  5183  feet;  Sandanoni  and  Mount 
McMartin,  each  about  5000  feet;  Dial  Mountain,  about 
4900  feet.  It  also  forms  the  watershed  between  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk.  (4)  The  Au  Sable  or  Pern  range,  beginning 
still  higher  on  Lake  Champlain,  near  the  month  of  Au 
Sable  River,  and  trending  S.  W.  through  Essex,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Fulton  cos.  into  Montgomery.  White  Face  is 
the  highest  mountain  of  this  range,  its  altitude  being 
4855  feet,  while  Mounts  Pharaoh  and  Taylor  are  each 
about  4500  feet.  (5)  The  Chateaugay  range,  which  com- 
mences near  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain 
in  Canada,  passes  through  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  Hamil- 
ton COS.  to  Herkimer  co.  and  the  Mohawk  River.  It 
maintains  an  average  height  of  nearly  2000  feet  through 
its  whole  course,  while  Mount  Seward  is  5100  feet,  and 
several  of  its  summits  approach  4000  feet  in  height.  (0) 
The  St.  Lawrence  range,  parallel  with  the  last  and  about 
10  or  12  miles  N.  of  it,  follows  the  course  of  the  southern 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  broad  plateau  known  as 
the  Highlands  of  Black  River  is  about  SO  miles  in  length 
and  from  1200  to  1600  feet  in  height  Between  these 
Highlands  and  the  Mohawk  is  a  ridge  about  20  miles 


long,  nearly  0  miles  broad  at  its  base,  and  having  a  gene- 
ral elevation  of  800  or  900  feet,  known  as  Hassencleaver 
Ridge.  The  section  S.  and  S.  W.  of  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Hudson  may  be  divided  Into  two  sub-sections — the  east- 
em,  which  includes  three  distinct  ranges  of  mountains: 
vii.  (I)  the  Highlands  of  Orange  and  Rockland  cos.,  hav- 
ing a  general  N.  E.  direction  and  coming  to  the  W,  shore 
of  the  Hudson ;  (2)  back  of  these,  the  Shawangunk  Moun- 
tains, skirting  the  valley  of  the  Rondout;  (3)  and  most 
considerable,  the  Kaatsberg  or  Catskills,  called  the  Hel- 
derberg  Mountains  near  the  Mohawk.  The  Catskills  are 
rather  a  group  of  mountains  than  a  chain.  They  cover  a 
region  of  somewhat  more  than  SOO  square  miles,  having  be- 
tween 30  and  40  peaks,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  Round 
Top,  High  Peak,  Black  Head,  Overlook,  and  Pine  Orchard, 
which  range  from  3000  to  3900  feet  in  height.  The  Hel- 
derbergs  are  lower.  The  Shawongnnk  summits  do  not 
rise  above  2000  feet,  and  the  Highlands  range  from  1100 
to  1700  feet.  S.  W.  of  these,  in  Sullivan  and  Delaware 
COS.,  the  Blue  Mountains— or  Delaware  Mountains — take 
their  rise.  Near  their  junction  with  the  Kaatsbergs  their 
summits  are  2700  or  2800  feet,  but  elsewhere  not  above 
1400-1  too  feet.  The  western  sub-section  of  this  southern 
section  is  a  series  of  terraced  plateaus  rising  from  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  first,  to  the  Ridge  Road — supposed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  now  300  feet  above  it :  this  terrace  extends  from  the 
Genesee  to  the  Niagara  shove  the  Falls;  second,  from  the 
Ridge  Road  to  the  falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Nunda  and  Por- 
tageville,  where  there  is  an  abrupt  wall  of  rock  about  300 
feet  in  height,  and  the  entire  height  is  about  900  feet; 
from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  summit- 
level  at  a  height  of  from  1500  to  2000  feet  in  Chautauqua, 
Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  and  Steuben  cos.,  the  water-courses 
having  eroded  the  limestones,  through  which  they  passed, 
at  numerous  points,  making  beautiful  waterfalls,  some  of 
them  of  great  height,  as  the  Taghkanio  and  Watkins  Olen 
falls.  The  greater  portion  of  these  terraces  are  fertile  and 
beautiful  plains.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk,  of  the  up- 
per *Hodson,  and  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  etc.  are 
also  very  beautiful  and  fertile. 

Kiver;  Laka,  Bay;  etc. — The  Hudson  River  is  the 
principal  river.  It  is  navigable  to  Troy, nearly  160  miles. 
It  has  many  tributaries,  of  which  the  Mohawk  is  the  most 
important.  The  others  are  Schroon,  Hoosick,  Battenkill, 
Rinderhook,  and  Croton  on  the  E.,  and  Wallkill,  Rondout, 
EsopuB,  Kaaterskill,  and  Sacandoga  on  the  W.  The  Chaty 
and  Saranac  are  the  largest  streams  flowing  into  Lake 
Champlain.  Bt.  Lawrence  River  washes  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  for  nearly  100  miles,  and  has  seve- 
ral important  aflluents  from  the  State,  among  which  are 
the  Oswegatchie,  Indian,  Qrasse,  Racket,  St.  Regis,  and 
Salmon.  Oswego  River — wbioh  was  the  original  outlet  of 
the  lakes  In  Central  New  York,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  Oewego  Canal  and  River  improvement,  is  navigable  for 
canal-boats  and  steamers  for  120  miles — Black  River,  and 
the  Genesee  all  flow  into  Lake  Ontario,  the  last  furnishing 
immense  water-power  and  being  the  outlet  of  four  or  five 
small  lakes;  Niagara  River,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario ;  the  Alleghany,  one  of  the  constituents  of  Ohio 
River,  has  a  course  of  50  miles  in  the  State;  the  Susque- 
hanna, with  its  tributaries,  the  Tioga  and  Chenango ;  and 
the  Delaware,  with  its  E.  and  W.  branches,  and  its  afllu- 
ents, the  Little  Delaware,  Mongaup,  and  Neversink, — are 
the  most  important  of  the  other  rivers  which  drain  the 
State.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  281  miles  of  river-navi- 
gation for  steamboats  in  the  State.  Zakn. — The  State  is 
remarkable  for  its  lakes.  Many  of  these  are  navigable, 
there  being  352  miles  in  length  of  lake-navigation.  The 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  one-half  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
one-half  of  Lake  Champlain  belong  to  New  York.  In  the 
N.  E.,  Lake  George,  Schroon  Lake,  and  about  200  smaller 
lakes,  in  Warren,  Essex,  and  Hamilton  cos.,  add  great 
beauty  to  the  landscape.  In  Central  New  York  there  are 
three  grtmps  of  lakes,  the  easternmost  consisting  of  Ot- 
sego, ^buyler,  Cazenovia,  and  Summit.  Farther  W.  com- 
mences a  chain  consisting  of  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Otisco, 
Cross,  Skaneateles,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Crooked  or  Keuka, 
and  Canandaigna  lakes.  Still  farther  W.  is  another  chain 
of  5  lakes — Owasco,  Honeoye,  Canadice,  Conesus,  and  Sil- 
ver Lake.  In  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  State  is  Chautauqua 
Lake.  There  are  numerous  smaller  lakes  in  the  8.  E. 
counties,  and  two  or  three  on  Long  Island.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  natural  scenery  of  New  York  is  its  water- 
falls. The  Falls  of  Niagara  need  no  description,  and 
those  of  Trenton,  the  Watkins  Olen,  the  Taghkanio,  and 
the  numerous  falls  near  Ithaca  are  equally  noteworthy  in 
their  kind.  The  falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester,  and  the 
High  Falls  in  the  same  river  at  Portage,  the  falls  at  Ti- 
conderoga and  those  in  the  Adirondocks,  are  worthy  of 
mention.    Ulandt. — The  most  important  islands  are  Man- 
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hattui,  Long  Iilknd,  and  Staten  Island;  numerous  smaller 
islands  earronnd  these,  as  Randall's,  Ward's,  Blaakvoll's, 
Governor's,  Bedloe's,  and  David's  around  New  York — 
Coney  Island,  Fire  Island,  Shelter  Island,  and  a  great 
number  of  islands  in  Long  Island  Sound.  There  are 
many  small  islands  in  the  Hudson  River;  about  1500  in 
the  St,  Lawrence,  of  which  one-half  belong  to  New  York ; 
many  in  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain ;  and  about 
400  in  Lake  George.  Bayi,  Soundt,  tic. — The  bays  be- 
longing to  Long  Island  have  been  already  desoribed.  The 
npper  and  lower  New  York  bays  form  one  of  the  finest 
approaches  to  a  great  harbor  in  the  world.  Staten  Island 
Bound  is  rather  a  strait  than  a  sound,  as  is  also  the  East 
Kiver,  but  Long  Island  Sound  beyond  it  is  almost  an  in- 
land sea.  The  Hudson  River  forms  a  broad  expanse  near 
Haverstraw,  known  as  the  Tappan  Zee.  There  are  several 
small  bays  and  harbors  on  the  New  York  coast  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  Buffalo  and  Black  Rook  harbors  on  Lake  Erie, 
Qeology  and  Mintralogy. — The  geology  of  New  York  is 
peouliar.  While  in  some  parts  of  the  state  nearly  every 
formation  is  found  from  the  lowest  Eoioic  rooks  to  the  re- 
cent alluvium,  the  whole  Carboniferous  era,  as  well  as  the 
upper  members  of  the  Devonian  and  the  Permian  and 
Jurassic  formations,  have  no  plaoe  in  its  geology,  and  very 
little  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  deposits  occurs.  There  are 
traces  of  anthraoite  ooal,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness, 
found  between  the  strata  of  older  rocks,  but  nowhere  is 
there  evidence  of  the  ezistenoe  of  the  coal-measures.  The 
following  table  gives  the  varioas  formations  of  the  State 
in  their  order : 


quatbbsaby 

Tebtiabt -. 

CBBTAOOtV...... 


]>Broiiux.~. 


...Alluvium,  marsh-mud,  and  sand. 
Drift. 

Pleistocene,  boulders,  clays,  and  sands. 
New  red  sandstone? 
Lower  Cretaceous,  moetly  on  N.  shore  of 

Long  Island. 
Old  red  sandstone. 

Catsklll  group,  conglomerates  of  the  Cats- 
kills.  "^    "       ' 

{Portage  sandstone, 
Oardcau  flagstone, 
Coshatiua  snales, 
Ueneeee  slate. 
Tull7  Umesione. 

{Moscow  shales, 
Encrlnsl  limestone, 
Ludlowi 

Mareellus  shales. 
Corniferous  limestone. 
Onondaga  limestone. 
Scbobane  grit. 
Cauda-OalH  grit 
Orlskany  sandstone. 


Un>BB  8lLUBU>„ 


HlDDLI  SntntiAK. 
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Eozoio . 


upper  pentamerons  limeitoiM, 
Delthyi 


thyris  ahaly  limestone, 
Pentamerous  limestone. 
Tentaeulite  limestone. 
'  WiterJime  group. 

fGypanm, 
Onondaga  salt  group -{ Green  shalsi, 

(Bed  shales. 
Niagara  group,  coralline  limestone. 
Clinton  group. 
Medina  sandstone. 

Oneida  oonglomerate,  Shawangunk  grit. 
Hudson  Kiver  group. 
Utica  slate. 
Trenton  limestone. 
Black  Blver  limestone. 
Biidsere  limestone. 
Cbasy  limestone. 

§uebec  group,  including  iooflng4late. 
Uclferoua  sandstone. 
Potadam  sandstone. 
Huranian.  rocks,  specular  ore-beds  of  BL 

Lawrenoe  and  Jefferson  cos. 
Granite,  gneiss,  hypersthene. 
Volcanic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  Pali- 
sades, etc.,  trap  and  porphyry. 

With  a  few  words  on  the  distribution  of  these  formatioBS 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  elaborate  treatises  on  New 
York  geology.  The  Eoioio  rocks  are  found  in  the  S.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  State,  in  a  part  of  Rookland,  Putnam,  West- 
ohester,  and  New  York  oos.,  and  also  occupy  a  large  tract 
in  the  N.  E.  of  the  State,  including  a  part  of  Clinton 
and  franklin,  the  whole  of  Essex,  Warren,  and  Ham- 
ilton, the  greater  part  of  Herkimer,  and  a  part  of  Lewis, 
St,  Lawrenoe,  JeBerson,  Fulton,  Saratoga,  and  Wash- 
ington cos.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  ooeupies  a  narrow 
belt  immediately  N.  of  this  Eoxoic  region,  and  also  a 
small  tract  in  Jefferson  oo.  The  Lower  Silurian  groups 
— the  Calciferoui  sandrook,  Quebec  group,  and  Chasy 
limestone— are  found  along  the  W,  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  point  a  few 
miles  above  Ogdensburg,  and  the  region  E.  of  the  Hudson 
from  Whitebi^  to  Putnam  oo.,  and  there  orossing  the 
Hudson  reappear  in  Orange  co.  The  Lower  Silurian — 
Birdseye,  Black  River,  and  Trenton  limestone — ooonpy 
more  uan  one-half  of  Jefferson  «o.,  and  thence  extend  in 


a  narrow  belt  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  great  Eoioie 
tract  already  described.  The  Utica  and  Lorraine  slates 
oocupy  the  region  between  the  last  formations  and  the 
Mohawk  River  to  Utica,  and  thence  both  sides  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson  as  far  N.  as  Sandy 
Hill,  and  S.  to  a  short  distance  above  Ponghkeepsie,  where 
they  turn  W.  in  a  broad  belt  into  Orange  oo.  The  Oneida 
oonglomerate  and  Medina  sandstone  of  the  Middle  SUniian 
are  fonnd  from  Oneida  Lake  on  the  E.,  along  the  S.  shore  , 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Canada  line,  extending  in  breadth 
to  the  Ridge  Road.  S.  of  this,  and  parallel  with  it  in  a 
narrow  belt,  the  Clinton  and  Niagara  groups  extend  E.  to 
Schoharie,  and  the  Onondaga  salt  gronp  follows  in  a  more 
irregular  but  somewhat  wider  belt  The  four  lower  grasps 
of  Devonian — Lower  Helderberg,  Oriskany  sandstone, 
Cauda-Galli  grit,  and  Upper  Helderberg — are  found  in  a 
band,  not  more  than  6  miles  wide,  extending  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany  co.,  and  thenoe  S,  W.  to  Delaware  River  at 
Port  Jervis;  and  immediately  S.  of  this  the  Maroellns 
shales,  Hamilton  group,  and  Genesee  slate  ooonpy  a  broader 
and  irregular  belt,  dipping  S.  around  the  shores  of  the 
Central  New  York  lakes  through  Madison,  Otsego,  and 
Schoharie  oos.,  and,  like  the  preceding,  turning  8.  W,  till 
they  reach  the  Pennsylvania  line.  S.  of  this  the  whole 
sonthem  tier  of  counties  belongs  to  the  Portage  and  Che- 
mung groups,  exoept  a  few  outcrops  of  the  Catskill  red 
sandstone.  The  new  red  sandstone  only  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  S.  part  of  Rockland  co.,  and  sks  it  approaches 
Hudson  River,  the  trap  and  porphyry  whioh  constitute  the 
Palisades  have  forced  their  way  through  it  The  Creta- 
ceous formations  come  to  the  surface  only  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Long  Island,  while  Drift  and  Alluvium  overlie  the 
other  formations  in  muoh  of  the  State.  MintraU, — The 
most  important  of  these  is  iron,  of  whioh  there  are  mag- 
uetio,  rea  and  brown  hssmatita,  speonlar,  and  bog-iron 
ores,  and,  in  Dutchess,  Essex,  and  Clinton  cos.,  carburet 
of  iron  or  plumbago.  Galena  or  lead  ore  is  found  in  St 
Lawrenoe  and  other  cos,  in  large  quantities,  Zino,  cop- 
per, arsenic,  manganese,  barytes,  strontian,  and  alum  ocour 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  do  not  possess  much  eoo- 
nomio  value.  Salt  springs,  from  which  a  vast  amount  of 
salt  is  made,  occur  along  the  line  of  the  Onondaga  salt 
group,  espeeially  in  Onondaga  oo,  Oypanm  and  water- 
Ume  accompany  them.  The  State  abounds  in  building  ma- 
terial; its  granite,  white  and  oolored  marbles,  Potsdam  and 
Medina  sandstones,  and  gray  and  blue  limestones,  as  well 
as  its  excellent  clay  and  sand  for  brick,  furnish  a  saffioieney 
of  material  for  its  dwellings ;  bnt  while  it  exports  some 
of  these,  it  imports  more  from  other  States  and  countries, 
Ita  qoarrio*  furnish  also  large  quantities  of  slate,  and  flag- 
ging-stones, and  trap-rock  for  paving  purposes.  Serpen- 
tine, soapstone,  tale,  asbestos,  amianthus,  magnesia  in 
several  forms  are  among  the  minerals  of  merely  soicn- 
tiflo  raloe.  The  State  has  numerous  mineral  springs  of 
high  repute — the  chalybeate  and  saline  at  Saratoga,  sul- 
phur in  Madison  and  Monroe  oos.,  acid  in  Genesee,  Erie, 
and  Orleans,  those  evolving  nitrogen  gas,  as  in  Colnmbii, 
Bentselaer,  and  Seneoa  cos,,  and  those  possessing  mag- 
netic or  electrical  qualities,  as  in  Tompkins  oo.  In  Chau- 
tauqua, Dutchess,  Oneida,  and  Monroe  oos.  are  illami- 
Dating  gas- springs.  Fredonia,  in  Chautauqua  eo.,  has 
utilised  this  gas  for  lighting  its  streets  and  dwellings,  snd 
the  lighthouse  at  Barcelona  in  the  same  county  is  illa- 
mined  by  it. 

iSoi2  and  Vtgetation. — Notwithstanding  the  mountainous 
and  broken  character  of  much  of  its  surface,  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  New  York  is  arable,  and  some  of  it  very 
fertile.  Most  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  fine  graxing- 
lands,  and  yield  the  best  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  The 
plains  and  valleys  are  adapted  to  the  eulture  of  oereals, 
and  the  N.  and  N.  W.  oounties  to  root-crops,  Oneida,  Mad- 
ison, Otsego,  and  a  part  of  Chenango  are  engaged  in  hop- 
onlture.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  several  counties,  grapes 
on  the  islands  of  the  Hudson  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Ceo- 
tral  New  York  lakes,  and  Indian  corn  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  State.  Market-gardening  is  extensively  practised 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  and  great  quantities  of 
f^uit  are  grown  in  the  central  counties.  The  forest  tress 
of  the  State  present  a  great  variety,  smd  a  few  years  ago 
nearly  one-half  the  area  of  the  State  was  eovered  with 
forests,  bnt  the  great  demand  for  timber,  lumber,  and  hem- 
lock and  oak  bark,  for  building  ships,  houses,  railroads, 
and  for  tanning  purposes,  has  muon  reduced  the  fonst 
area.  The  State  has  ten  genera  of  the  pine  family,  includ- 
ing the  hemlock,  balsam  fir,  black  ana  white  spruce,  and 
tamarack,  and  the  allied  speoies  of  red  and  white  cedar, 
arbor  vitee,  and  Canada  yew.  There  are  ten  species  of 
oak,  of  whioh  the  white  oak  is  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  abundant;  three  species  of  elm,  three  of  aah,  five  of 
maple,  the  sugar-maple  being  the  most  plentiful;  the 
blaok  walnut  and  bntterant,  and  four  ipeoiei  of  hiokory ; 
Digitized  I 
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the  beesh,  ohastnat ;  three  apeeiea  of  binh ;  the  lyounore, 
several  speoies  of  poplar,  numerons  willovs;  the  robinia 
or  locust ;  the  tallp  tree  or  whitewood ;  the  linden  or  bau- 
wood;  tbe  ironwood  or  hop  hornbeam ;  the  ailanthus  and 
its  consinB,  the  stunachs ;  the  Magnolia  glauea,  the  cornel 
or  dogwood,  and  various  alders,  elders,  the  buttonbush, 
the  shadbush,  and  ipioewood,  are  the  prinoipal  other  forest 
growths. 

Zoology. — The  State,  in  its  geologioal  and  natnral  history 
iurvey,  ordered  in  1838,  included  the  geology,  mineralogy, 
palssontology,  agriculture,  botany,  and  toology  of  the 
entire  State,  and  tbe  results  were  given  in  a  series  of 
magniBoent  quarto  volumes  fully  illustrated,  of  which  22 
have  been  published,  and  others  are  yet  to  come.  The 
loology  occupies  5  volumes.  According  to  this  work,  there 
are  among  tne  mammals  1  species  of  opossum,  6  bats,  2 
moles,  ft  shrews,  the  black  bear,  raccoon,  wolverine,  skunk, 
fisher.  Pennant's  marten,  pine  marten,  3  weasels,  the  er- 
mine-weasel or  stoat,  the  mink,  the  otter ;  30  varieties  of 
dogs,  5  of  tbem  native ;  3  species  of  wolf,  the  gray  and 
hiMk ;  the  panther,  Canada  lynx,  wild-oat  or  bay  lynx ; 
the  seal,  hooded  seal,  and  walrus.  Of  rodents,  there  are 
the  gray  fox,  the  nd  or  common  fox,  4  species  of  squirrel, 
the  woodchuok,  the  Labrador  rat,  the  beaver,  muskrat, 
porcupine,  the  Norway  or  brown  rat,  2  species  of  blaek 
rat,  8  species  of  mice,  the  gray  rabbit,  and  the  prairie 
hare.  Of  hoofed  animals,  besides  the  domestic  animals, 
there  are  the  fallow-deer,  the  elk,  moose,  stag,  and  rein- 
deer.  There  are  nine  cetaceans  in  the  waters  of  the  State— 


6  whales,  2  porpoises,  and  tbe  grampus.  The  number 
of  fossil  mammals  is  increasing  Dy  frequent  discoveries. 
Three  of  the  elephant  family  have  been  found  in  the  State 
— the  original  fossil  elephant,  the  American  elephant,  and 
the  mastodon ,-  of  the  latter,  nearly  20  skeletons,  more  or 
less  perfect,  have  been  exhumed.  Fossil  skeletons  of  sev- 
eral other  animeJs  occur.  Six  orders  of  birds  are  found 
in  the  State — birds  of  prey,  birds  of  passage,  the  cook 
tribe,  waders,  lobe-footed  birds,  and  swimmers.  Of  the 
birds  of  prey,  there  are  3  families  and  26  species ;  of  the 
birds  of  passage,  20  families  and  146  species ;  of  tbe  Oal- 
linse  or  cook  tribe,  2  families  and  only  6  species  of  un- 
domesticated  birds;  of  the  waders,  7  families  and  57  spe- 
cies ;  of  the  lobe-footed  tribe,  1  family  and  5  species ;  of 
the  swimmers,  6  families  and  65  species.  There  are  three 
orders  of  reptiles — the  turtle,  liiard,  and  serpent  tribes. 
There  are  17  species  of  turtles,  tortoises,  and  terrapins,  2 
of  litards,  and  2  venomous  and  17  or  18  harmless  serpents. 
Of  the  Amphibia  or  batraohians  there  are  four  families — 
tbe  frog  tribe,  comprising  12  species ;  the  salamander 
tribe,  of  whicli  there  are  aJso  12  species ;  the  triton  tribe^ 
4  species ;  and  tbe  protens  tribe,  2  species.  The  number 
of  fishes  is  very  large.  The  bony  and  cartilaginous  fishes 
are  both  represented,  tbe  first  by  6  orders,  and  tbe  second 
by  3.  Of  the  first,  there  are  28  families  and  about  270 
species.  Of  the  second,  there  are  4  families  and  over  30 
species.  The  crustaceans  inolnde  10  orders  and  about  60 
species.  Of  moUusks,  there  are  6  orders  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  species,  many  of  them  edible. 
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The  mean  temperature  of  the  State,  derived  from  about 
1500  observationa  at  59  loealitiea  in  tbe  State,  is  46°  49' ; 
the  mean  annual  maximum  of  heat  from  the  aame  number 
of  observations  is  92°;  the  mean  annual  minimum  ia 
— 12° ;  tbe  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  ia  104°.  The 
average  date  when  robins  were  first  seen,  fVom  266  obaer- 
vatiODS,  was  Mar.  19;  the  shadbush  commenced  blooming 
Hay  1 ;  peaches  in  bloom  (southern  and  middle  portions 
of  the  State,  only  175  obaervationa)  May  2;  currants, 
plums,  oherriea,  apples,  and  lilaet  in  bloom  in  thia  order 
from  May  4  to  May  15;  atrawberries  ripe  June  9  to  12; 
hay-harvaat  oommenoea  (average  of  the  State)  July  8; 
wheat-harvest  oommenoes  July  25;  first  killing  frost  (471 


observations)  Sept  23 ;  first  fall  of  snow  (536  observations) 
Nov.  5.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy;  the  death-rate, 
even  in  the  large  cities,  is  below  the  average  of  the  ooun- 
try.  Diseases  of  tho  throat  and  lungs,  and  in  the  anmmer 
diaeiuea  of  tho  bowela,  are  most  fatal  in  the  E.  counties, 
while  bilious  afieotions  are  more  prevalent  in  tbe  \f.  oonn- 
ties. 

Agricultural  Production: — In  the  value  of  her  farms  and 
general  farm-products  New  York  is  the  first  State  in  the 
Union.  The  fallowing  table  gives  the  atatiatioa  of  the  value 
of  her  farma,  etc.  and  the  amount  of  her  prinoipal  cropa 
and  her  live-Btock,  according  to  the  U.  S.  cenaus  of  1370 
and  the  sgrioultural  report  of  1874: 
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Jfoatt/iiclwe*. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  State 
is  of  vast  amonnt.  New  York  being  in  this  the  first  State 


in  the  Union.    The  statistics  of  her  manufactures  in  1875 
are  not  yet  revised  for  the  State  census  of  that  year,  but 
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we  give  those  of  1865  and  1870,  and  the  leading  articles  in 

farallel  columns  in  the  table  below.  In  1865  there  were 
7,525  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State,  em- 
ploying 170,811  persons,  Hsing  $227,674,187  capital  and 
t2ii0, 690,812  of  raw  material,  and  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  $457,133,717.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1870  showed 
a  great  adrance  on  these  figures.  There  were  36,206 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  351,800  persons 
(267,378  men,  63,795  women,  and  20,627  children) ;  the 
amount  of  capital  reported  was  $^66,994,320  ;  wages  paid, 
$142,466,758;  raw  material,  $452,065,452]  goods  annually 
produced,  $785,194,651. 
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ICailroadt  aiut  Canalt. — (1)  Railroad*. — There  were  on 
Jan.  1, 1875, 164  railroads  operated  with  steam  in  the  State ; 
the  total  length  of  these  roads  was  11,019.47  miles;  the 
length  in  the  State  9217.69  miles,  including  sidings.  The 
length  of  roads  in  operation  in  the  State  was  7615.48 
miles;  of  these,  3670.25  were  double  track.  The  length 
of  equivalent  single  track  would  hare  been  12,507.77 
miles.  The  total  coftt  of  construction  and  ecmipmcnt  was 
$59S,54.'S,930.24.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized 
was  $611,298,810;  the  amount  of  capital   stock  paid  in 


was  $402,365,070.95;  the  amount  of  funded  debt, 
$2«1,681,017.I7,  and  of  floating  debt,  $30,801,657.06; 
funded  and  floating  debt  together,  $324,454,408.91 .  The 
number  of  miles  run  by  freight  trains  was  43,953,254,  and 
the  amount  of  freight  transported,  33,555,595  tons.  The 
gross  earnings  of  the  year  wore  $97,951,073.04,  and  the  ex- 
penditures except  for  dividends  and  surplus,  $86,481 ,988.1 4 ; 
$11,712,066  was  paid  in  dividends,  and  $3,151,958.62  was 
carried  to  surplus  fund.  Some  of  the  roads  earned  less 
than  their  expenses.  There  were  at  the  same  date  76 
street  railroads,  having  a  total  length  of  489.50  miles,  the 
actual  length  traversed  being  only  396.57  miles ;  of  this, 
253.45  was  double  track.  The  numlwr  of  passengers  car- 
ried on  these  roads  was  228,372,112.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital stock  authorised  was  $48,861,500 ;  paid  in,  $22,408,825 ; 
funded  and  floating  debt,  $16,991,937.06.  The  total  cost  of 
construction  and  eqaipment  was  $36,600,357.64.  The  total 
earnings  of  the  year  were  $13,195,851.56;  the  total  pay- 
ments, including  dividends,  $1,253,073,  were$13,237,178.92. 
(2)  Canali. — There  are  11  canals  owned  by  the  State. 
These  with  their  navigable  feeders  have  a  total  length  of 
906.05  miles,  and  had  cost  the  State,  with  their  equipment, 
np  to  Jan.,  1875,  $100,717,995.  The  receipts  from  tolls, 
etc.  for  the  year  1874  were  $2,947,972.91,  of  which 
$2,872,787.22  was  from  the  Erie  Canal.  The  expend- 
iture for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs,  etc.  was 
$2,696,357.30,  of  which  $1,674,889.77  was  for  the  Brie, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $997,897.45  for  the  Erie  Canal,  while 
all  the  others  had  expended  more  than  their  income,  and 
$773,474.51  was  taken  from  the  earnings  of  the  Erie  Canal 
to  supply  their  deficiency.  Besides  these  State  canals, 
there  are  two  others,  partly  in  this  State,  which  belong  to 
corporations — vii.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  of  which 
87  miles  are  in  this  State,  and  the  Junction  Canal,  IS 
miles  long.  The  canal  debt  outstanding  Sept.  30,  1874, 
was  $10,230,430,  of  which  $65,430  was  not  paying  interest. 
There  was  in  the  sinking  funds  $1,561,018.99  for  the  re- 
duction of  this  debt. 

finance*. — The  State  debt  on  Sept.  30,  1875,  was 
$28,328,686.40,  less  the  amounts  held  by  the  different 
sinking  funds,  which  at  that  date  were  $13,581,382.14, 
reducing  the  actual  debt  of  the  SUte  to  $14,747,304.26. 
The  bounty  debt  of  $15,054,500  will  be  extinguished  in 
1877,  and  the  canal  debt  much  reduced.  The  State  tax  of 
1875  raised  the  sum  of  $14,206,680.61,  and  the  appropri- 
ations of  the  year  were  $13,172,805.43,  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  treasury,  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
of  $1,0.33,875.18.  There  had  been  great  abases  and 
frauds  in  the  management  of  the  canals  and  State  prisons 
doring  several  years  past,  but  these  have  mostly  been  de- 
tected and  prevented.  The  building  of  the  new  Capitol 
and  of  several  insane  hospitals  and  a  reformatory  had  otea 
attended  with  lavish  expenditures,  the  former,  though  not 
half  finished,  having  cost  more  than  $6,000,000,  and  the 
latter  $3,319,547.79;  but  so  vast  are  the  resonroes  of  the 
State  that  with  economy  the  debt  may  be  entirely  extin- 
guished by  1880. 

Immiifration. — For  the  statistics  of  the  commissioners 
of  emigration,  see  Kkw  York  Citt. 

Bank; — There  were  Jan,  1,  1875,  276  national  banks 
doing  business  in  the  State ;  the  aggregate  capital  was 
$106,004,691 ;  their  loans  and  discounU,  $281,459,269.71 ; 
the  amount  of  bonds  deposited  for  circulation,  $64,414,350 ; 
their  surplus  fond,  $32,353,124.47;  their  nndivided  profits, 
$16,681,627.07;  specie,  $16,118,122.82;  their  legal-tender 
notes,  $i25,099,955 ;  U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit,  $23,550,000 ; 
individual  deposits,  $269,178,942.51.  For  the  year  ending 
Oct.  1, 1875,  tnero  were  84  State  banks  in  operation.  The 
amount  of  their  oi4>ital  was  about  $27,000,000 ;  of  their 
loans  and  discounts,  not  quite  $70,000,000;  and  the 
amount  due  depositors,  about  $63,000,000.  The  number 
of  savings  banks  in  July,  1875,  was  160;  entire  number 
in  operation  Jan.  1, 1876,  was  150.  The  aggregate  assets 
of  these  banks  July  1, 1875,  were  $336,308,236.43.  They 
had  891,992  depositors,  and  the  amount  of  the  deposits 
was  $316,335,617.82. 

Trutt,  Loan,  and  Indtmnity  Companiet. — There  were  on 
.Tan.  1,  1876,  12  of  those  companies  doing  business  in  the 
State;  1  wasorganiied  Sept.,  1875;  the  other  II  had  an 
aggregate  capital  paid  in  of  $11,584,475,  the  total  amount 
of  their  assets  was  $69,654,948,  and  the  amount  due  from 
them  to  their  depositors  was  $50,365,569. 

Inmrnnce  Companiet. — On  Nov.  19,  1875,  there  were  in 
the  State  102  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies,  8  mu- 
tual flre,  9  marine  insurance  companies,  22  life  insurance 
companies,  and  1  plato-glasB  insurance  company.  The 
balance-sheets  of  tliese  fire  insurance  companies  for  1375 
are  not  yet  reported ;  for  1874  they  were,  for  joint-stock 
fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  total  assets, 
$55,985,670.01 ;  total  liabilities,  including  capital, 
$41,227,279.20;   snrplns  over  liabilitias,    $14,771,948.48;  > 
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amoant  of  paid-up  oapital,  $26,307,020;  preminmg  r»- 
mired  in  1874,  $13,398,443.06;  losses  paid  and  inourred 
in  1874,  $3,620,564.61;  estimated  expenses,  $4,056,630.77 ; 
making  a  total  of  $7,677,195.38,  and  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $5,721,247.68,  and  a  not  loss  of  $9971.22.  Tlie  entire 
amount  of  rislcs  written  was — fire,  $1,921,237,417;  marine 
and  inland  navigation,  $49,860,633.  The  mutnal  marine 
in9uran(»  companies  (not  fire  and  marine  nor  joint-stock), 
9  in  number,  reported  net  assets  of  $21,087,483.27 ;  gross 
oasli  income  for  the  ;ear,  $11,209,753.59;  gross  cash  ex- 
penditures (including  dividends  of  $3,138,625.10), 
$8,622,772.86;  risks  in  force,  $175,561,504;  mutual  fire 
oompanies,  net  assets,  including  premium  notes, 
$2,276,691.13;  risks  in  force,  $54,045,208;  gross  cash  in- 


come, $137,861.66;  gross  cash  expenditures,  $117,133.66. 
The  assets  of  the  22  life  insurance  companies  in  tho  State, 
Got.  Tilden  says,  amount  to  nearly  $200,000,000,  the 
amount  insured  by  them  to  $1,000,000,000,  and  their  an- 
nual receipts  to  more  than  $60,000,000. 

Commerce. — New  York  receives,  and  sends  from  its  ports 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  or  the 
nation,  and  by  its  canals  and  trunk-lines  of  railroad  it 
also  conveys  a  largo  proportion  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports  and 
domeetio  and  foreign  exports  at  each  of  tho  ports  or  cus- 
toms districts  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1874,  and  for  that  ending  Jan.  1,  1875,  together  with  the 
entrances  and  olearanoes  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874 : 
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IiUemal  Commerce. — This  oan  Only  be  estimated  in  gross, 
and  at  best  not  very  accurately*  Many  of  the  smaller  and 
more  costly  articles  of  merchandise  are  transported  by 
express  companies  or  as  personal  baggage,  and  tneir  raloe 
oannot  be  determined.  The  value  of  the  tonnage  mored 
on  the  canals  of  the  State  in  1874  is  olBcially  estimated  by 
the  auditor  as  $196,674,322.  As  the  freight  transported 
by  the  canals  in  1874  was  but  5,804,588  tons,  and  that  of 
the  railroads  of  the  State  (exclusive  of  express  freight) 
was  33,555,595  tons — which  being  transported  at  higher 


rates  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  of  greater  value — we 
are  safe  in  estimating  it  as  at  least  six  times  the  value 
of  the  canal  freight — vii.  $1,180,045.932— or  nn  aggregate 
of  $1,376,720,254.  This  does  not  include  that  which  passed 
over  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  Junction  canals,  nor 
the  large  amounts  conveyed  by  steamers  on  Hudson  River, 
Long  Island  Sonnd,  and  the  lakes.  As  most  of  the  cost- 
lier freight  and  all  the  bullion  from  the  mining-regions  is 
moved  by  express,  the  total  amount  of  this  internal  oom- 
meroe  probably  exceeds  $2,000,000,000. 
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2,879.4.13  1 

2,H80.852: 

:i,244,406jl 


f>n.\9W 

,IHi|'l  -  ■ 


Han- 


7.24 

1248  T2Jtl 
2041  63.46 
29.21  43.14 
40.82  S9.70 
61.08  20,60 
«,90«27Ja 
7^.7:-v  11.00 
V  ■7*2'i.29 
■I  ■■■■>  j  1.2(1 
aLi.i'.  il2  83 
lOO.llI     7.9li 


Iltll- 


7«,nt9 

90.489 
72,054 
S6.giyt 
239.S71 


I.oss.ns6 

1,127.8(W 
1.2W.873 
1,2M,014 
l,'i;i0.9*l 
f  1,079,604 


DtlVtar; 

■EQ, 

is-ia. 


or  ffaUoa 

m  11 


upwd. 


621.901 
7H9,>112 
711,850 
712,«>S 
SSI  ,500 


S09.64}| 

ftlM.D04 
,006,326 
97S,8ft4 
,16^1 


608.72) 
RBa,ti22 
816,2711 
823^484 
981.687 
l.ltlS,»0 


Eduealion. — (1)  Common  Sehoole. — The  school  fund 
proper  on  Jan.  1,  1875,  was  $.'5,054,772.10,  and  the  rev- 
enue from  it  was  $178,813.72.  The  income  of  the  U.  S. 
deposit  fund,  which  in  this  Sute  amounts  to  $1,014,520.71, 
is  also  applied  to  educational  parposes,  a  part  of  it  being 
applied  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  school 
fund,  and  a  part  to  increase  its  revenue ;  $165,000  was  thus 
applied  in  1874,  making  the  entire  amount  applicable  to 
common  schools  from  these  funds  in  1874,  $392,372.45, 
But  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  expenditure  for  oom- 
mon  schools  is  raised  by  taxation,  and  in  some  cases  this 
is  supplemented  by  local  funds.  The  entire  receipts  for 
school  purposes  in  1875  were  $12,516,362.96,  and  the  entire 
expenditure,  $11,365,377.79.  Of  this  there  was  paid  for 
teachers'  wages,  $7,843,231.67 ;  for  school-houses,  repairs, 
furniture,  etc.,  $1,844,347.20.  The  estimated  value  of 
school-houses  and  sites  was  $36,393,190.  The  total  num- 
ber of  school-houses  was  11,787;  number  of  teachers  em- 
?loyed  at  the  same  time  for  the  full  legal  term  of  sohool, 
9,157 ;  number  of  teachers  employed  during  any  portion 
of  the  year,  29,977,  of  whom  7387  were  males  and  22,590 
females.  The  average  monthly  wages  was  for  the  cities, 
$72.28 ;  for  the  towns,  $33.92 ;  for  the  entire  SUte,  $46.68. 
The  diSeronce  between  the  salary  of  male  and  female 
touchers  is  not  given.  The  numlier  of  children  attending 
the  common  schools  was  1,058,846 ;  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 515,225;  the  number  of  persons  between  5  and 
21  years  of  age,  1,579,504;  the  number  of  persons  attend- 
ing normal  schools,  6207 ;  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  private  schools,  135,093.  The  number  of  private 
schools  was  1436. 


*  Ratio  nf  increase  for  ten  yeaia. 
1  Also  4.39  Indians  and  29  Chinese. 
I  Decrease. 


\i 


Also  140  Indians, 
tola, 
to  21. 


(2)  Academiet. — There  were  in  the  State  Jan.  1,  1875, 
240  academies  and  academical  departments  of  union 
iohools.  These  are  under  the  care  of  the  board  of  ro- 
gents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an 
organisation  consisting  of  23  persons,  4  of  them  State 
officers  er-officio,  and  19  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
senate,  which  superintends  the  educational  condition  of 
the  State,  holds  examinations  at  the  academies  and  col- 
leges, and  an  annual  convocation  of  the  heads  and  pro- 
fessors of  colleges  and  academies,  and  apportions  the  in- 
come of  the  literature  fund  annually.  The  Doard  of  regents 
do  not  engage  in  actual  teaching,  nor  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  a  university,  but  they  are  of  great  service  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State.  They  have  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees,  but  this  power  is  but  sparingly  exer- 
cised. Of  the  academies,  some  are  of  very  high  grade, 
and  not  only  prepare  stndents  for  oollege,  but  for  business 
or  professional  life.  The  greater  part  are  for  pupils  of 
both  sexes,  but  a  considerable  number  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  male  or  to  female  pupils.  These  academies  had 
about  Jan.  1,  1876,  over  1400  teachers,  25,620  pupils,  and 
received  from  the  literature  and  U.  S.  deposit  funds  about 
$185,000  annually,  aside  from  their  tuition  and  endowment 
income. 

Besides  the  following  normal  schools,  there  are  city  nor- 
mal schools  attached  to  most  of  the  larger  city  school  sys- 
tems; 108  academies,  etc.  in  tho  State  were  authoriied  in 
1374  to  instruct  teachers'  classes ;  of  those,  92  maintained 
such  classes,  instructing  2044  teachers  (644  males  and  1400 
females),  for  which  the  State  paid  $29,337.62 ;  59  teachers' 
institutes  were  conducted  during  the  year  and  attended 
by  11,478  teachers,  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  $18,000 ;  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  State  for  the  aduoation-of^ti^-, 
teachers  being  nearly  $290,00(C  g  tized  by  VjOOV  IL 
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NEW  YORK. 


MOUUL  ICIIOOU. 


Albany 

Brock  port 

BtiHklo. - 

Cortland 

Fredonia 

Geneseo 

Oswego 

Potadam 

New  York  City.. 


Totals 160 


1844 
1867 
1871 
186» 
1868 
1871 
1863 
186» 
1870 


loitnic. 
ton. 


15 
18 
16 
14 
17 
17 
IS 
16 
32 


»1 
303 
9»3 
237 
307 
42« 
368 
»7l 


3,84S 


Puplli  lo  lowar  depsruneou. 


221 

"i? 

118 
157 

iVi 

18» 


887 


Interme* 

dlftU  or    frlaurj. 


143 
187 
7 
164 
169 
188 
238 
143 


1,241 


63 
170 
267 
881 
23* 
189 
278 
114 


1,701 


Whol* 
onnber 
of  end- 


2,041 
105 

S7 
120 
133 

26 
687 


■cbool 
prapertj. 


AbdokI 
noKlpu. 


121,931.50 
20,914.74 
18,510.84 
20,272.26 
22,196.81 
21,162.49 
17,861.14 
19,654.38 
82,000.00 


3,128      tl,226,339  >244,103.66  «239.2S6.42     21,612 


AbbuaI 
expend. 
Itura. 


t21,519.68 
20,275.21 
18,481.24 
17,952.94 
21,254.45 
20,819.63 
17.861.M 
19,60I,1S 
81,500.00 


Talna 
la 


2,500 
6,507 
IH 
6,500 
1,500 
2,500 
2,941 

8,000 


CoUega  and  Collegiate  luttitutioiu. 


Cecuwn.  BTo. 


OoUefetfor  Woncm: 

Vassar  College - 

Elmlra  Female  College 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Butgert  Female  College 

WelU  College 

Ingham  UnlTeralty 

OoUegei,  ete^/or  toM  Sou : 

Ainred  UnlTeralty „ 

Cornell  UnWerslty  and  Sage  Col- 
lege for  Women 

Byracoae  University- 

CbUeget/or  Young  Men: 

St.  Bonarentara  College 

St.  Stephen's  College. 

St.  John's  College. 

St.  John's  College - 

Can  laiua  College *.. ~ 

St.  Joseph's  College 

St.  Lawrence  UniTeisity - 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College. 

Madison  UnlTerslty 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York.. 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xarier. 

Colnmbia  College 

Manhattan  College. 

UnWenlty  of  the  City  of  New  York 

UnlTerslty  of  Bochester - 

Union  College 

St.  Francis  College. 


Poughkeepsie 

1865 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

1845 
1838 

1868 

Le  Boy 

1836 

Alfred 

Ithaca 

Syracuse. 

Allegany 

Annandale.... 

Fordham 

Brooklyn. 

Buffklo 

1857 

1868 
1871 

1859 
1860 
1840 
1870 
1870 

Bufflilo.... 

1861 
1866 

Clinton 

1812 

1824 

Hamilton 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York..... 
New  York..... 

Elocheater 

Schenectady.. 
Brooklyn 

1833 
1847 
1847 
17S4 
1863 
1830 
1850 
1795 

Data 
orar. 


Fra<b«- 
•onaad 
iDitrue- 


35 
12 
37 
13 
12 
19 


54 
11 

20 
7 
6 
6 
16 
23 
9 
13 
7 
11 
39 
42 
10 
40 
16 
9 
15 
14 


Stadnta 
Id  pn- 

p«ntor7 
doparv 


146 
81 


8« 
"85 


150 
22 


448 
242 


Stodanbi 
la  oolla- 

eUw 
depart- 

m«DI. 


265 
45 
96 


76 
71 


114 


162 

80 

42 

120 

120 

141 

60 

46 

150 

S3 

101 

316 

77 

172 

222 

146 

156 

151 

215 


TalMoT 
buUdliio, 
grmsda, 
and  sp- 
pantuB. 


•697,347 
154.800 
350,000 
150,000 
800,000 
75,000 

80,700 

860,000 
300,000 


140,000 
150,000 
160,000 

"757oob 
38,760 
320,000 
67,862 
102,500 
275,000 
428,000 
787,700 
345,000 
600,000 
335,274 
400,000 
100,000 


(331,000 
100,000 
40,000 


100,000 


.  70,000 

A,  759,990 

816,187 


89,472 
800,000 
249,814 
344,886 

'm'fioo 

'1,581,6»4 


100,000 
170,000 
665,000 


Inooma 

endow- 
BanL 


SI  9,670 
7,000 
3,000 

"TflUO 


3,770 

83,635 
19,478 


6,230 
18,900 
13,244 
20,199 


208,502 

"iifiOO 
10,000 
22,000 


Income 


$169,894 
39,500 
90,000 
17,824 
22,200 
9,000 

9,526 

185,224 
23,286 


23,000 
10,000 


6,707 
24,800 
13,879 
34,942 

150.000 
36,084 

302,937 
62,343 
38,646 
17,000 
28,796 
.13,796 


Tolama 

la 
Ubnij. 


9,000 
>,700 
5,000 
5,000 
8,000 
4,600 

3,400 

48,000 


3,000 
2,000 
1,500 
150 
5,000 
3,500 
7,108 
18,000 
11,970 
10,000 
19,500 
16,000 
16,985 
6,500 
4,694 
12,400 
18,000 
13,970 


Scienli/ia  and  Pro/eeeional  SehooU. 


NaMS  OP  aoiBVTiTie  on  »on 


SekovUef  Sulwmut : 
Ooltase  of  Asrie.  and  Kaohanla  Aria,  Ooraen  tlntv. 

ttcyTrtniMit  T*  ^Vpnce,  VbIt.  of  Ci^  of  Haw  York 

Eoki  .  r:rliii(  Hch"^l,  L'DLi>a  Collie 

Dlit...i1a^r  PulfLczbnte  I[itUlnta 

BriMJtLH  a  FoljlaubQlc  Institute,  HolanlUlo  Dep't... 

Colmnt<J[L  L^oLlesfl,  School  of  Hlnai 

Vt  H.  UlllLurf  Aoadoni^ 

Dei-anoer  [*iiLnllj  f^hool 

<}eD0rai  Th r-.^ Ini^i L-al  S«]n.  Prat.  Kpiieopal  Cbureb 

HamilLne  Tli«,ta(lcaJ  Seotlnarr 

llartwkk  Soiulnnrj 

Th^loitlcal  [>onartmGnl,  Hanlo  Lather  OollefO... 

New  burs  TbHilo^ci]  ScmtaalT 

Rjvh^Hcer  TbMiliJKEi-B]  !^intDar.r 

At.  Jriarph'n  PmvL[j^.|a1  Sonilaary 

Sontiuarv  4>r  <tar  i,mAj  t'T  AagelB 

Anbury  Th4*ii]«tfL°al  R{?miiiarj 

TbKiln|ld«]  UniArtnirut,  (.awranoa  Unlreralty 

TaberOKte  I.AJ  Collefo 

ALbauf  Ijt*  Hvhool.  I'bIob  UalTaraltr 


Columella  C^lkK^-  [.i<r  K,-hoel. 

UpparinicFil  r,t  Law.  I'Qivenitjr  of  City  of  V.  V... 

Lav  H^hwJ  >^f  HatukLtim  CoUega 

AlbaDj  MHIi-Bi  ilollrgf,  tTaloB  UnlranltT 

nclUrvuB  llnj^,i[4J  Mcilical  College 

Concur  or  I'hjfLL-iAn*  ntiil  Sargeoaa 

Coll.  of  t'bjrplf  laat  and  l^urgaoBi,  Bynoaie  Unlr.. 

Pree  Uodlcal  Collor^  for  Tomen 

Erfjn^  Hlnnd  CrtlrRT  Hrv^iillal 

M^-"il  "^r-i'-tn,-nn:f,|i^nlty  of  Huflblo 

SI., I  I  I  TilTonllyof  CltjofN.  T... 

1Auu*>u  ■  UittliijA]  Vijilagt  of  New  York  Inflnaarj.- 

■oleeUe  Vedloal  Oollena  of  New  York 

New  York  HomoBopatblo  Hedloal  College 

New  York  Hedloal  Collage  and  Uoapltal  for  WomeD 

New  York  Collage  of  Daatletrr 

College  of  Pharmaajr  of  City  of  New  York 


Ithaaa. 

New  York 

Sobeneetadf... 

Troy 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

WeetPolat 


New  York 

Hamlltoa 

Hattwlak 

BolUo 

Newbnrg 

Boobeetar 

Troy 

NIagan  raUi. 

Auburn 

Canton 

New  York  City 
Brooklyn 

AlbuT 

New  York 

NewTatk 

Clialon 


Albany 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 


New  York. 
Brooklyn. 
Bnffalo.--. 
Now  York  City 
New  York  City 
Now  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 


r. 

»5 

H 

|l 

laas 

11 

«a 

1871 

4 

M 

18U 

19 

47 

ItIM 

IS 

ISO 

leu 

9 

180 

18S3 

14 

ne 

uei 

4g 

178 

leao 

4 

1 

ten 

a 

as 

\»a 

5 

41 

im 

S 

4 

UM 

4 

10 

1811 

S 

17 

lUO 

7 

98 

18S4 

g 

1» 

1867 

17 

9S 

1831 

S 

48 

ISM 

1 

18S< 

11 

US 

1870 

• 

ISO 

laei 

i 

10* 

IRM 

9 

931 

iaB7 

9 

91 

1870 

S 

U 

MW 

■ 

lU 

18U 

IS 

471 

1807 

.10 

491 

1871 

IS 

SO 

1871 

IS 

48 

ixao 

ID 

IT 

1847 

s 

101 

1841 

13 

380 

18(4 

31 

80 

tttb 

8 

99 

1880 

n 

ISl 

1863 

19 

11 

laes 

18 

as 

189 

4 

1J7 

Under  wkai  aenttnl. 


Sbla. 

DniT.  City  of  N.  York 

Union  College 

Private 

Private 

Columbia  College., 
n.  8 „... 


Proteetaat  EpliOopal- 
Proteetant  Eplaoopal. 

Baptlat. 

Luthermu. 

Lutheran 

United  Preebylerlaa.. 

Baptlit 

Romnn  Catbolle 

Roman  Catbolle 

Presbyterian 

UnlvanalUl 

Praebytarian. 

Non-eeotailaB 


Union  Unlvanlty 

Columbia  College 

UalT.  CltT  of  n;  York 
"■■■"**■  CoUega 


Union  Unlvaralty 

BellaTneH'ap.ll.Ooll. 
Coll.  Pbye.  and  Surg.. 
Byraooae  UolTorsity.. 
Pree  Uedleal  Collqie.. 
LoDg  I.  Coll.  BoapUal. 
Dnireralty  of  Buflnlo.. 
Univ.  City  of  N.  York 
N.  Y.  Inlrm.  Hoeplul 


Tmitoes-.. 
Trusleea... 
Tniateee... 
Tnutaea... 


Tataeof 

buildings, 

grounda,  and 

appnratae. 


With  Unirar'y. 
With  Uolver'y. 
WItb  College.. 
7S,D0S 
1S4,0H 
Wllk  CoUega.. 


490,000 
84,000 

]S,O0O 

89,000 
79,000 


190,000 
190,000 
>1,90S 


189,000 
1S,0» 
18,900 

10,000 
10.000 
1,900 

19.000 
10,000 
190,000 


endow. 


35,000 


3S,7M 
188,790 
SI.tM 


41,800 
119,000 


99,900 
tl,Tn 

aoo,a» 


ftom 
funda. 


Total 
annual 


8.(00 
1,789 


10,900 
(,4t4 
98,000 


«i.0» 

10.9a 


41,8fll 

1,100 

780 

T.IOI 
90.000 
11.119 


8,494 

•,000 
4,900 
1.900 

13.068 

s.m 

6,818 
7,080 


Ian- 
bnry. 


1,00 

3.m 


S.400 
8,880 
>,«00 

10.000 
8.«1 

n,«08 


9,000 
4,100 

i.m 

9,000 
(,IU 

too 

1,008 


Special  Education, — The  institutions  for  special  educa- 
tion in  the  State  are — (1)  The  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Dumb,  in  New  York 
City,  founded  in  1817,  which  had  in  Jan.,  1876, 18  teachers 
and  instructors,  684  pupils,  of  whom  337  were  males  and 
247  females,  and  reoeived  from  the  State  for  the  support 
of  its  State  pupils,  in  187a,  $121,819.97.     (2)  The  New 


York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  in  New  York  Citj,  intended  to  teaoh  artionlation 
and  lip-reading;  it  hod  in  Jan.,  1875,  92  pupila;  103  (55 
males  and  48  females)  had  been  taught  during  the  year. 
The  State  appropriation  for  1875  was  $18,585.68.  (3)  Le 
Coutenix  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instrao- 
tion  of  Deaf  Hutes,  at  BoSalo,  aprivibtc  iostitation,  but  re- 
Digitized  1; 
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ouTing  State  tad  eonnty  pnpils  since  1872.  It  hsd  Jui. 
1, 187S,  72  papila  (37  males  and  35  females),  and  had  32 
State  and  20  eount;  pupils  at  that  date,  and  reoelTed  from 
the  State  $9400,  besides  the  payments  from  the  ooonties. 
There  are  also  2  prirate  institutions  for  deaf  mutes,  which 
do  not  receive  State  aid — viz.  the  School  of  Artionlation, 
at  Aurora,  with  2  teachers  and  6  pupils,  and  St.  Joseph's 
Institution,  at  Fordham,  with  6  teachers  and  40  pupils. 
Another  institution  for  deaf  mutes  is  proposed,  to  be  lo- 
cated at  Rome,  N.  T.,  for  the  northern  counties,  bat  ba* 
not  yet  been  organised.  (4)  The  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  New  York  City,  which  had  Jan.  1, 1875, 
173  pupils,  of  whom  147  were  State  pupils;  it  reoeived 
from  the  SUte,  in  1875,  $43,889.32,  and  $84,000  from  other 
sources;  it  had  60  teaebers  and  other  employSa.  (5)  The 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  having  150  pu- 
pils, and  31  teaebers  and  other  employes ;  it  reoelred  from 
the  State  $52,000,  and  from  other  soorees  $9525.  (S)  The 
State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse,  which  had  in  Jan., 
1875,  164  pupils,  and  received  from  the  State  for  1873, 
$37,500.  There  are  two  or  three  private  or  city  institu- 
tions for  idiotic,  imbecile,  feeble-minded,  and  paralytic 
children  in  the  State. 

Seformatoria,  Indrutrial  School;  tte. — ^With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  now  in  course  of 
construction,  and  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  Indian 
children,  on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  near  Versailles, 
none  of  these  are  strictly  and  wholly  State  institutions, 
yet  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  on 
Randall's  Island,  and  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  at 
Rochester,  receive  large  sums  from  the  State  (the  former 
$71,000,  and  the  latter  $44,199,  in  1875),  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  have  an  appropriation  from  the  educational  fund  or 
some  other  State  aid  each  year.  There  are  25  or  30  re- 
formatories, industrial  schools  and  mission  schools  for 
vagrant  children,  etc.  in  New  York  City  (for  a  fuller  ao- 
connt  of  which  see  Naw  York  Citt).  There  are  4  or  5 
institutions  within  a  moderate  distance  from  the  elty 
which  receive  considerable  numbers  of  these  vagrant  chil- 
dren from  New  York  City.  Brooklyn  and  Kings  oo.  have 
8  or  10  of  these  reformatories  and  asylums.  There  are 
local  institutions  belonging  to  this  class  in  all  the  Isirger 
and  most  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State. 

CkaritahU  Itutitntioiu,  not  Edueatioaal. — Of  asylums  and 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  there  are  very  many  in  the 
State.  In  the  connties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Richmond, 
and  Suffolk  there  are  21,  and  perhaps  more;  2  in  Utica,  2 
in  Roobeiter,  and  several  in  other  cities  and  towns.  Of 
hospitals  the  number  is  still  larger,  some  of  them  eity  or 
county  institutions,  hut  the  greater  number  endowed  by 
■ome  denomination  or  nationality  or  by  individuals.  There 
are  33  in  New  York,  Kings,  and  Richmond  cos.,  and 
one  or  more  in  most  of  the  other  cities  of  the  State,  Of 
hospitals  for  the  insane  the  State  has  5 — vis.  the  State 


Lunatic  Asylum  at  tJtiea,  the  WUIard  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  at  Ovid,  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Ponghkeepsie,  the  Buffalo  State  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  at  Buffalo,  the  Homcsopathio  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane at  Middletown,  and  in  addition  a  hospital  for  insane 
convicts  at  Auburn.  There  are  also  connty  hospitals  for 
the  insane  in  11  or  12  of  the  larger  counties,  llhore  are 
also  corporate  institutions,  like  the  Bloomingdale  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  the  Emigrants'  Insane  Hospital  on  Ward's 
Island,  and  private  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Flushing, 
Hyde  Park,  and  elsewhere.  The  State  hospitals  received 
in  1875  $473,600.  The  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum 
at  Binghamton  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  State  since 
1868.  Its  annual  expenses,  paid  by  the  State,  are  about 
$10,000.  There  are  several  county  inebriate  asylums,  some 
of  them  on  a  large  scale. 

Penal  iHititutiont. — There  are  3  State  prisons  in  the 
State — Auburn,  Clinton,  and  Sing  Sing.  On  Oct  1, 1875, 
there  were  1312  prisoners  in  Auburn,  553  in  Clinton,  and 
1616  in  Sing  Sing— a  total  of  3481 ;  and  their  expenditure 
for  the  year  previous,  including  the  asylum  for  insane  oon- 
viots,  was  $949,510.44,  while  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners 
amounted  to  $368,978.51,  leaving  an  excess  of  expend- 
itures of  $580,5.^1.93.  Host  of  the  more  populous  counties 
have  large  penitentiaries,  and  in  4  or  5  of  tnese  State  con- 
victs are  also  placed  when  the  State  prisons  become  too 
fbll.  The  county  penitentiaries  are  usually  well  conducted, 
bat  the  county  jails,  especially  in  the  less  populous  counties, 
are  often  badly  managed,  and  unsafe  for  the  oonfinement 
of  desperate  eriminals. 

Nmatpaptn  a»d  PmedienU. — In  1870  there  were  835 
periodicals  of  all  classes  published  in  the  State,  issuing 
anniully  471,741,744  copies,  and  having  an  aggregate  circa- 
lation  of  7,561,497.  Of  these,  87  were  dailies,  having  a 
circulation  of  780,470 ;  5  tri-weeklies,  with  5800  circu- 
lation; 22  semi-weeklies,  with  114,500;  518  weeklies,  with 
3,388,497  oireulation ;  21  semi-monthlies,  with  216,300  oir- 
oalation;  163  monthlies,  with  2,920,810  circulation;  19 
qnarterlias,  with  135,120  circulation;  and  6  annuals,  with 
766,000  oireulation.  Of  the  whole  namber,  17  were  adver- 
tising sheets,  10  agricultural,  12  organs  of  benevolent  or 
secret  societies,  50  commercial  or  financial,  103  illustrated, 
literary,  or  miscellaneous,  6  devoted  to  nationality,  487  po- 
litical, 90  religious,  4  sporting,  and  56  technical  and  pro- 
fessional. In  1875  the  number  of  periodicals,  aocording  to 
the  Awieriean  Nemtpaptr  Bireetory,  bad  increased  to  1086; 
and  while  the  proportions  of  the  different  classes  were  not 
greaUy  changM  relatively,  there  were  100  dailies,  5  tri- 
weeklies, 15  semi-weeklies,  690  weeklies,  5  bi-weeklies,  27 
semi-monthlies,  218  monthlies,  and  26  quarterly  publi- 
oations.  The  number  of  annuals  is  not  given,  but  these 
had  increased  to  12  or  13.  The  aggregate  circulation 
of  all  classes  of  periodicall  was  also  very  largely  aug- 
mented. 
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All  denominations »«... 

BaptiaU «. 

Freewill  and  Seventh-Day  Bqttlsta. 

Chriatlans 

Congregatlonalists 

Protaotant  Episcopalians. 

Ermngellcal  Aasodation » 

Friends - 

Jewa  ...- 

liutlierans 

Methodist  Episcopal iana _ 

Methodists,  H.  Protestants,  Free  Hettas.. 

Mlaoellaneons  ..._ » 

Mormvlans .... 

New  Jerusalem  Ch.  (Swedeaborgians)... 

PFesbyterian  Church 

Prea.,  United,  Associate,  Reformed- 

Befonned  Church  (late  Dutch) 

Beformed  Church  (late  Oerman).. 

Somstn  Catholics ..« „ 

Second  Adventista. — . » 

Shakers 

Spirltuallste — 

Unitarians - 

United  Brethren  In  Christ- 

CniweisalisU „. — 

Ixioal  missions «.._ 

Union  churches ». «. 


Cbnrsh 
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laUoiu, 
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6,«Z7 
817 
88 
AS 
268 
475 
25 
8> 
47 
IM 
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25 
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48 
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II 

3 

2 

19 

8 

120 

14 

98 


Sittlasi, 
1810. 


2,282,876 

8W,811 

28,375 

28,175 

111,785 

204,290 

7,300 

34,910 

21,400 

70,)SS 

608,098 


1,000 

3,000 

1,9S0 

325,780 

24,090 

147,038 

3,460 

271,285 

3,120 

2,300 

680 

8,860 

1,850 

41,610 

7,000 

32,801 


"iBT' 


$86,073,765 

7,439,850 

1*2,925 

224,850 

2,732^500 

7,211,180 


696,300 

1,831,950 

1.560,500 

11,768,290 

»,«» 

134,600 

175,000 

12,786,900 

64«,140 

7,078,250 

134,000 

8,558,150 

45,650 

23,000 

81,000 

715,200 

10,200 

l,1.'!.'!,9e0 

680,900 

216,060 


Gbareh 

Uou, 
1S76. 


6,867 
898 
99 

107 

259 

696 

81 

95 

61 

367 

1,676 

278 

4 

7 

6 

\  788 

277 

12 

704 

19 

8 

8 

24 

80 


Ghnreb 
•SI- 


ISTt. 


6,067 

849 

97 

100 


.■n 

93 
40 
241 

1,648 

246 

8 

7 

5 


278 

10 

609 

13 

3 

2 

21 

12 

81 


Omrgf- 

vai. 


6,115 
776 


219 
709 
34 


129 

1,426 

267 

4 
8 
6 

987 

299 

8 
791 
12 


23 

26 

100 


Obwfih 

urs. 


565,049 

114,863 

8,146 

9,378 

29,964 

72,768 

3,215 

3,788 

7,642 

21,186 

164,863 

81,760 

360 

760 

600 

113,881 

42,646 
1,000 


1,723 
960 
600 
2,100 
3,010 
4,390 


8,934,690 
670,400 
40,000 
46,000 
149,400 

siio,ooa 

16,000 

17,000 

36,000 

84,000 

821,500 

160,000 

1,200 

3,800 

3,000 

666,440 

210,260 
6,000 
790,000 
6,800 
1,400 
2,600 
10,000 
12,000 
15,000 


6,700       20,000        226,006 


Ohnnh 


r9,924,896 

8,772,460 

278,300 

296,280 

8,127,600 

8,318,000 

297,000 

718.500 

2,271.600 

17,432,996 

1,167,600 

36,000 

160,000 

337,000 

14,680,000 

7,360,000 

180,000 

10,871,600 

60,000 

28,000 

80,000 

810,000 

87,000 

1,200^000 


OonwtUuHojtf  Gourta,  JReprennlativea  in  Congrettf  etc. — 
Under  the  constitution  of  1846,  which,  as  amended,  is  the 
govaroing  law  of  the  State,  every  male  citisen  of  the  age 
of  31  years  (except  such  as  may  be  idiotic  or  insane,  and 
mob  sta  have  been  convicted  of  bribery,  larceny,  or  any  in- 


an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  1  year  next  preceding  any 
election,  and  for  the  last  4  months  a  resident  of  the  oonnty 
and  for  SO  days  of  the  ward,  distriot,  or  precinct  in  whioh 
he  may  offer  his  vote,  shall  tie  entitled  to  vote  for  all  ofll- 
cers  elected  by  the  people.     All  elections  are  by  ballot. 
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and  assembly^  the  former  consisting  of  32  members  chosen 
for  two  years ;  the  latter  of  128  members,  chosen  for  one 
year.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  elected 
for  two  years.  He  ma^t  be  30  years  of  ago  or  more,  and 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  at  least  Ave  years 
next  preceding  an  election.  He  is  chosen  at  a  general 
State  election  for  the  election  of  members  of  assembly; 
and  at  the  same  times  and  places  a  lieutenant-governor, 
holding  office  also  for  two  years.  In  the  alternate  years  a 
secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attomoy-general, 
State  engineer,  and  surveyor  are  chosen,  also  for  two  years ; 
and  at  the  same  times  and  places  3  canal  commissioners 
and  3  inspectors  of  State  prisons,  one  of  each,  each  year, 
for  the  term  of  3  years.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  court 
of  appeals,  composed  of  a  chief  judge  and  6  associated  jus- 
tices, elected  by  the  people  for  14  years,  which  court  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  only ;  of  a  sapreme  court  in  each  of 
the  8  judicial  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided,  con- 
sisting of  5  justices  in  the  Now  York  district  and  4  in  each 
of  the  others,  all  elected  for  14  years ;  these  courts  have 
general  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity.  There  are  also 
oounty  courts,  superior  eourts,  surrogates'  courts,  and  in 
the  oitios  city  courts,  courts  of  general  sessions,  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  police  courts.  In  New  York  City  there 
is  also  a  marine  court  and  a  recently-established  court  of 
arbitration. 

CoHnlin  (60).— 
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PttHdipal  Oitiet  and  Toumt. — Albany,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  had  in  1875  a  population  of  8A,0I3 ;  New  York,  its 
great  metropolis,  had  the  same  year  1,046,037 ;  Brooklyn, 
484,616;  Buffalo,  with  134,573  inhabitants,  was  the  only 
other  city  in  the  State  having  over  100,000.  Rochester 
had  81,673;  Syracuse  and  Troy,  not  quite  50,000  each; 
Utioa,  32,070 ;  while  Youkers,  Newburg,  Cohoes,  Auburn, 
Poughkeepsie,  Kingston,  Elmira,  and  Oswego  ranged  be- 
tween 17,000  and  23,000;  10  cities  and  towns — vU.  Rome, 
Ogdensburg,  Lockport,  Schenectady,  East  New  York, 
Hempstead,  Flushing,  Bingbamton,  Long  Island  City, 
and  Johnstown — range  between  12,000  and  16,000;  20 
more,  including  the  cities  of  Kingston  and  Hudson,  and 
the  incorporated  villages  of  Catskill,  Plattsburg,  Middle- 

*  Tliree  towns,  whose  popiilatinn  in  187'>  was  36,20G,  were  set 
off  from  Westchester  and  annexed  to  New  York  co.  Jan.  1, 1874. 


town,  Newtown,  Amsterdam,  Oswego,  Saratoga  Springs, 
etc.,  ranged  between  8000  and  12,000;  and  54  other  towns 
of  the  Stote  had  from  6000  to  8000. 

mttory. — The  bay  of  New  York  was  first  discovered  in 
1524  by  iluan  de  Verrazsno,  a  Florentine  navigator  in  the 
service  of  France.  In  Sept.,  1609,  Hendrik  (or  Henry) 
Hudson,  a  navigator  in  the  service  of  the  States  General 
of  Holland,  again  discovered  the  bay,  and  ascended  both 
it  and  the  Hudson  River  to  a  point  a  little  below  Albany. 
On  his  return,  landing  in  England,  he  despatched  to  Hol- 
land an  account  of  his  discoveries.  In  1610  some  Amster- 
dam merchants  sent  a  small  vessel  to  the  Hudson  River  to 
trade  with  the  Indians  for  furs,  etc.  In  1613  two  small 
trading-forts  were  built  on  the  river  and  4  bouses  erected 
on  Manhattan  Islsnd.  In  1614  an  expedition  consisting 
of  5  vessels  was  sent  out  by  the  States  General  to  explore 
this  region.  These  explorers  ran  along  the  whole  length 
of  Long  Island,  ascended  the  strait  now  known  as  the  East 
River,  entered  the  Sound,  and  also  passed  up  the  Hudson, 
and  along  the  Jersey  coast  to  the  Delaware  Ri%*er,  which 
they  ascended  for  some  distance.  In  Oct.,  1614,  the  States 
General  granted  to  the  explorers  the  exclusive  right  to 
trade  between  the  Delaware  and  Connecticut  rivers  for 
3  years  from  that  date.  In  1615  a  fort  and  trading-house 
were  erected  just  below  the  present  site  of  Albany,  another 
on  Manhattan  Island,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to 
the  Indian  tribes  to  induce  them  t«  trade  with  the  com- 
pany which  they  had  organised  u  the  United  New  Neth- 
erlands Company.  On  the  expiration  of  their  grant  the 
States  General  refused  to  renew  it,  but  they  continued  to 
trade  thither  until  about  1623  or  1621,  when  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  a  powerful  mercantile  association 
chartered  in  1621,  took  possession  of  the  lands  temporarily 
granted  to  their  predecessors.  In  1623  they  erected  Fort 
Nassau  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  Fort  Orange  on  the 
site  of  Albany.  In  1624,  Peter  Minnit  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  brought  over  colonists 
who  settled  on  Long  Island.  Staten  Island  and  Manhattan 
Island  were  purchased  from  the  Indians,  the  latter  for  $24. 
Up  to  1629  the  settlements  were  simply  trading  establish- 
ments. In  that  year  the  West  India  Company's  council 
granted  to  certain  Individuals  extensive  seigniories  or 
tracts  of  land  with  feudal  rights  over  the  lives  and  per- 
sons of  their  subjects.  Under  this  grant  Kiliaen  van  Rens- 
selaer, a  pearl-merchant  of  Amsterdam,  secured  in  1630  and 
subsequently  a  tract  of  land  24  by  48  miles  in  extent,  com- 
posing the  present  counties  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  part 
of  Columbia;  Michael  Paauw purchased  Staten  Island,  Jer- 
sey City,  and  Harsimna;  and  others,  other  tracts  of  great 
extent.  Hinuit's  administration  came  to  an  end  in  1632, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Wouter  vin  Twillor.  Van  Twil- 
ler  extended  the  colonies,  planted  a  new  one  on  the  Con- 
necticut Direr  on  the  site  of  Hartford,  erected  a  fort  there, 
and  furthered  the  interests  of  the  company.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1637  by  William  Kieft,  whose  administration  of 
8  years  was  one  of  constant  turbulence  and  trouble  with 
the  colonists,  with  the  Indians,  and  with  the  English  set- 
tlers on  Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut.  Meanwhile,  the 
oolony  of  the  patroon  Van  Rensselaer  at  Rensselaerwyok 
prospered  and  extended.  In  1645,  Petms  Stnyvesant  was 
appointed  director  in  Kiefl's  place,  and  for  19  years  ruled 
toe  oolony  with  great  ability,  though  not  without  many 
troubles.  In  Sept.,  1 664,  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands, 
which,  in  violation  of  all  national  comity,  Charles  II.  had 
granted  to  bis  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  conquered 
by  the  capitulation  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  its  name 
changed  to  New  York,  as  was  that  of  Beverwyck  to  Al- 
bany. Col.  Nicolls,  who  had  effected  the  capture,  remained 
governor  until  1667,  when  Col.  Francis  Lovelaoo  sneceedod 
him.  In  Aug.,  1673,  the  colony  was  recaptured  by  the 
Dutch,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until  the  fallow- 
ing February,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  English  by 
treaty.  The  feudal  relations  of  the  patroons  or  seigneurs 
and  their  tenants  and  subjects  were  not  materially  changed 
during  this  period ;  indeed,  other  manors  were  granted  with 
similar  privileges.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  100  years  of  colonial  rule  very  fully ;  else- 
where we  have  given  the  names  and  terms  of  service  of  the 
governors  who  successively  ruled  the  oolony.  But  few  of 
them  possessed  conspicuous  abilities,  and  of  these  few  the 
greater  part  were  constantly  involved  in  oonlroversiee  with 
the  council  or  assembly.  Governors  Hunter,  Burnet,  Mont- 
gomerie,  Clarke,  De  Lsneey,  Clinton,  Moore,  and  Colden 
wore  deserving  of  respect,  and  some  of  them  secured  the 
affection  of  the  people.  Gov.  Tryon,  who  was  governor 
from  1771  to  Oct.,  1775,  was  an  able  man,  but  an  intense 
Royalist.  On  July  0, 1776,  the  provincial  congress,  which 
had  been  organiied  in  May,  1775,  reassembled  at  White 
Plains  and  took  the  title  of  "  The  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  At  the  same  session  they  approved 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  had  just  reaehed 
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them.  New  York  had  from  the  first  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  movements  which  led  to  the  Revolution,  though 
there  were  many  Tories  in  the  State.  The  oarlieBt  cap- 
tures of  British  forts,  as  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and 
Skenesborough  (Whitehall),  were  within  her  limits,  while 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  (see  Lono  Island), 
the  minor  actions  of  Harlem  Heights,  White  Plains,  and 
the  capture  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee  were  among  the 
early  misfortunes  of  the  Now  York  patriots.  New  York 
City  and  the  Hudson  below  Peekskill,  as  well  as  Staten 
Island  and  most  of  Long  Island,  were  oocupiod  by  the 
enemy,  the  northern  border  was  held  by  British  troops 
from  Canada,  and  the  eastern  central  counties,  along  the 
Uohawk,  Schoharie  Creek,  and  the  Delaware,  were  ravaged 
by  Tories  and  Indiana  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Guy  Johnson,  the  bloodthirsty  Butlers,  and  the 
Indian  chief  Brant.  Yet  oooasionally  the  patriots  were 
cheered  by  success.  Burgoyne,  descending  upon  the  State 
from  Quebec  with  a  fine  army,  was  harassed,  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  surrender  Oct.  17,  1777,  near  Schuylerville, 
Saratoga  oo.  The  Indian  and  Tory  raids  and  massacres 
oontinued  at  intervals,  but  eventuaUy  these  cowardly  foes 
suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  glad  to  be  quiet.  The 
freauent  inoursions  of  Gen.  Lord  Uowe  op  the  Hudson  and 
on  Long  Island  were  not  productive  of  very  serious  losses, 
and  even  the  treason  of  Arnold  was  discovered  too  soon 
to  cause  serious  disaster.  Its  army-quota  was  kept  full 
through  the  able  management  of  its  governor,  George  Clin- 
ton. Its  first  State  constitution  was  adopted  Apr.  20, 1777, 
and  Qen.  Clinton  was  elected  its  first  governor,  and  con- 
tinned  in  office  till  1795.  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
for  the  States  were  approved  by  New  York  in  Feb.,  1778. 
Both  in  the  army  and  the  Continental  Congress  the  State 
was  represented  by  men  of  rare  ability  and  patriotism.  In 
the  oonstitutional  convention  which  formed  the  Federal 
Constitution  her  delegates  were  Messrs.  Yates,  Lansing, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  New  York  July  26,  1788.  John  Jay,  already  illustrious 
as  a  statesman,  was  chosen  governor  in  1795.  The  prac- 
ticability of  steam  navigation  was  demonstrated  on  the 
Hudson  in  1807  by  Robert  Fulton.  In  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  (1812-15),  New  York  took  an  active  part,  and, 
aside  from  the  victories  gained  by  her  heroes  on  the  ocean, 
many  of  the  minor  conflicts  and  the  important  land  and 
naval  battle  of  Plattsburg  were  fought  along  its  northern 
and  north-western  frontier.  The  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
one  of  the  most  decisive  of  the  war,  was  fought  on  the  Can- 
■ula  side  of  Niagara  River,  less  than  2  miles  from  the  Falls. 
Soon  alter  the  war  the  project  for  a  canal  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo,  which  had  been  previously  broached,  was  revived, 
and  in  1817  both  the  Erie  and  the  Champlain  canals  were 
commenced  and  pushed  forward  to  completion,  the  latter 
in  1823,  and  the  former,  with  great  rejoicings,  in  1825.  A 
constitutional  convention  was  held  in  1321,  and  a  new  con- 
stitution adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people.  The  anti- 
Masonic  excitement  in  1826  caused  a  great  commotion 
and  many  political  changes  in  the  State.  The  popularity 
of  the  Brie  and  Champlain  canals  led  to  a  great  pressure 
apon  the  State  for  the  construction  of  other  canals,  un- 
warranted by  the  business  of  the  regions  through  which 
they  were  to  pass.  In  an  evil  hour  they  were  commenced, 
and  have  ever  since  been  a  constant  source  of  loss  to  the 
State.    The  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  begun  in  1835, 


has  increased  the  cost  of  that  great  work  to  $100,000,000,  but 
with  advantages  perhaps  commensurate  with  its  cost.  In 
1846  another  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and  a 
new  constitution,  differing  materially  from  the  preceding, 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people.  The  interest  in  public 
schools  continued  to  increase,  and  the  appropriations  voted 
"and  taxes  levied  for  their  promotion  were  enlarged  everj^ 
year.  In  1845  the  annual  expenditure  for  public  schools 
was  $1,240,000;  in  1875,  as  we  show  elsewhere,  $11,365,000, 
or  nearly  tenfold.  The  collection  of  rate-bills  was  finally 
abolished  in  about  1850,  and  the  schools  sustained  wholly 
by  tax  and  appropriations  from  funds.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  civil  war  New  York  took  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  its  aid,  and  her  people  were  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  of  most  of  the  States  united  in  sustain- 
ing the  government.  Her  immense  quotas  were  promptly 
filled,  and  the  State  paid  $40,000,000  in  bounties  to  its  vol- 
unteers. The  so-called  "  draft  riot"  of  1863  in  New  York 
City  (see  New  York  Citt)  was  prompted  by  other  causes 
than  fear  of  the  draft,  and  was  promptly  suppressed.  In 
her  liberality  and  bountiful  care  of  her  own  wounded  or 
sick  soldiers  during  the  war,  and  of  their  sufl'ering  families, 
the  State  was  not  surpassed  by  any  other.  In  1867  another 
constitutional  convention  was  held  and  a  new  constitution 
promnlgated,  which  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  people, 
except  the  articles  on  the  judiciary,  which  were  inoorpo- 
porated  into  the  constitution  of  1846,  which  is  yet  the  gov- 
erning law  of  the  State,  though  some  further  amendments 
have  been  adopted. 

Govemort  of  the  Colony  and  Stdte. 
(Those  marked  with  a  star  (*)  died  In  office.) 


(1)  atder  Uu  IhUciL 

Peter  Mlnult 1824-33 

Wouter  van  TwUler. 1688-37 

WiUem  Kleft 1637-47 

Petrus  Stuyvesant 1647-64 

(2)  Dhdgr  the  EnglUh. 

Bichard  Nlcolls 1664-67 

Francis  Lovelace 1667-73 

(3)  DutehadminiUlraUan  returned. 
Anthony  Colve 1673-74 

(4)  EngHih  adminittraUtn  r«- 
fumsd. 

Edmond  Andross 1674-83 

Thomas  Dongan 1683-88 

Edmond  Andross 1688-89 

Jacob  Leisler. 1689-91 

Henry  Sloughter  » 1691-91 

Richard  Inroldsby 1691-92 

Benlamin  Fletcher 1692-98 

Rich.,  Earl  Bellemont*1698-1701 

John  Nanfan...- 1701-02 

Lord  Cornbory - .1702-08 

John,  Lord  Lovelace  •...1706-09 

Bichard  Ingoldsby -1709-10 

Gerardus  Beekmin 1710-10 

Robert  Hunter. 1710-19 

Peter  Schuyler 1719-20 

William  Burnet* 1720-28 

John  Montgomerie* 1728-Sl 

Rip  van  Dam 1731-82 

Wnihun  Cosby* 17.«-86 

George  Clarke 1786-43 

George  ainton 1748-68 

Sir  Danver8  08borne*....17S8-»» 
James  de  Lancey. nssSS 


Sir  Charles  Hardy 17SB-67 

James  de  Lancey  *— 1787-60 

Cadwallader  Colden 1760-61 

Robert  Markton 1761-61 

Cadwallader  Colden ITOl-e.'i 

Sir  Henry  Moore  » 176.V-69 

Cadwallader  Colden 1760-70 

John.  Lord  Dunmore 1770-71 

WlUiam  Tryon 1771-77 

(S)  Owemon  0/ Ih*  suite. 

George  Clinton 1777-95 

John  Jay 1796-1801 

George  ClintoD- 1801-04 

Morgan  Lewis 1804-07 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins 1807-17 

De  Witt  ainlon 1817-22 

Joseph  C.  Yates 1822-24 

De  Witt  Clinton  • .1824-28 

Nathaniel  Pitcher. 1828-29 

Hanlo  Van  Buren -1829-29 

Enca  T.  Throop 182»-!n 

William  L.  Marcy 1833-38 

Williim  H.  Seward 18:«-I2 

William  C.  Bouck 1842-44 

Silas  Wright,  Jr.. „..1844-46 

John  Young 1846-19 

Hamilton  Fish - 1819-61 

Washington  Hunt -..1851-SS 

Horatio  Seymour 1853-66 

Myron  H.  Clark 1»^6-S7 

John  A.  King I8.17-69 

Edwin  D.  Morgan 1859-68 

Horallo  Seymour...— ».1863-65 

Reuben  E.  Fenton 1865-69 

John  T.  Hoffman .-.1869-73 

John  Adams  Dlx -.187:1-75 

Samuel  J.  TUden .J875-77 


Electoral  and  Popular  Yote/or  Prendent  and  Yice-Prendent. 


CandldftUs  who  r«eeiT«d 
Um  slMtorsl  vow. 


0«orse  Wuhlnsloo  P..  { 

JobD  Advni  V..P I 

John  AdasuP ) 

Tbomai  JoflVirMn  V.-P.  ) 
Thomu  JefftaraoD  P....  I 

Akroo  Bnrr  7.-P I 

Thoous  Jefforaoo  P { 

Oeors«  Clintoo  V,.p —  ) 

JUMMadlMD  P j 

OwrgoCUnWD  V,.P.,..{ 

Ooorse  CllDtOD  P 

JunnMldlJOD  V.-P 

Jmdm  Hohroo  T.-P 

De  WlttCUotoo  P t 

Jared  losvnoU  V.>P. ...  I 

Junoa  Monroe  P \ 

D.  Tompkloa  V.-P...  ) 
Jamai  MonroaP........  { 

0.  O.  Tompklna  V.-P...  J 
John  QulncT  AdaraaP... 
John  (.'.  Oalhonn  V.-P.... 

William  H.  Crawbrd  P... 

Hanrr  Olar  P 

Androw  Jaakion  P 

Kathaa  Ssnbrd  V.-P 
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Candldatea  who  reoelTcd 
tb«  oJaoloral  vota. 


tn'^  Andrtw  Jaokaon  P ) 

John  0.  OaUiounT.-P....  I 
iJohn  Qnina7  Adania  P....  } 

Blohanl  Bu«h  V.-P j 

IDSt'AndrewJaokaon  P I 

Manin  VanBnran  V.-P-.J 
IXM  Martin  Van  Bum  r ) 

Blohard  H.  Johnaon  T.-P..  ) 
IXW, WlUiam  H.  HarriK>n  P...  { 

IJoha  Trier  V..P ) 

IH44  Jameefc.  PoltP I 

lOeorte  H.  IHlUe  V.-P.....  J 
liMS  Zacbarr  Tarlor  P 

Millard  pnimorti  V.-P 

]»1  Frmnklln  Plorco  P 

William  R.  Kins  V.-P 

l^fiS  John  C.  FromontP { 

William  L.  Da;loa  V.-P...  { 

IMO  Abraham  Llnoolo  P { 

Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P...  S 

lAH  Abraham  Lincoln  P 

Androw  Johnion  V..P 

I  MS.  Horatio  BermourP 

IPranoi.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,V.-P. 

t«n:ITIjriaeaS.  OrantP 

iHenr;  Wllioo  V..P 


1 

Pop. 

TOM. 

» 
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41 
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35 

3B3,tM 

93 

M8,73S 
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4a,8S> 
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m,m 

OppociUoa  e&sdliUtw. 


Ri 


Hmrr  0]»y  P-..+--- } 

J<^afl«r>MQtV,-P > 

Wili-rmi  H.  Hitrlwh  P..  > 

Uy    -.-n  VRlt    TkUK'ii  V t 

iri3  M.  JihUrnoQ  V.-P.  J 

..,      .  Ol»T  K-- J 

T.  I  ■■■IJDEhwj-iieft  V.-P...  I 

Mi       ij  Vna  lliilin.'n  T J 

0.  ■  r  srvnU  Ad*ifu  V,-P..  I 

Wl-in-:l.lS*ii™U  h* > 

Wii*    K-  Oratiftlfl  T.-l'...  ( 

J.  r.  ItiMtBurlitfB  V,-P.  J 

BtaphM  A.  DttOflu  P ) 

H.  r.  Johnson  V.-P I 

George  R.  McOetUn  P...  ( 
Oeorga  R.  Pendletonr.wp.  f 

UIthm  S.  OntntP { 

Sehnyter  Colfkx  V.-P....  J 

Horaoo  OrMlej  P { 

B«aJ.  Omtx  Brown  T.-P..  ( 


Pop. 

TOb). 


tU,896 
188,649 

SS2,48S 

tMSBl 

105,876 

811,510 
861.868 
4»,8SS 

887,281 


Thtrd'paHj  or  mtnorl^ 


VllltaminrtP 

Amoji  RUmakarT.'P.. 
Dftulel  Wetwter  P. . . . . 

JobB  Tjl«r  V.-P 

JuDM  O.  BlrtMir  P. . 


Thomas  Rsrie  y.-P > 

Junes  O.BlniofP { 

Thoaiu  Morris  V.-P ) 

Lewis  CusP ) 

Wm.  O.Butler  V.-P J 

JohoP.HaleP I 

OeorRfl  W.  Jattao  V.-P..  ) 

Millard  FUlmoreP I 

A.J.  Donelson  V.'P S 

r  Joha  C.  Breekenrldce  P.  > 

jjoeeph  Lane  V.-P 5 

^  John  Bell  P -■..  { 

LSdward  KTerett  V.-P...  5 


Obarles  O'Cooor  P. . 
V.-P... 


No 
reMTt. 

reperL 

X,T98 

1S311 
114,318 

2S.S29 
134.8M 

No 
report. 

report. 


(For  many  important  dooamenta  and   statistios  used  in  I  His  Ex4sell«ncj-  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  governor  of  New   p. 
the  preparation  of  this  article  the  writer  is  indebted  to  1  York.)  UigitizedL.  p.  Bbockbtt.       ^ 
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NEW  YORK. 


New  York,  ooanty  of  S.  Neir  York,  oomprising  the  eity 
of  Nkw  York  (which  see),  and  baring  the  ume  limits,  pop- 
uUtion,  eto.  u  the  oity. 

New  Tork,  tp.  of  Tuba  oo.,  Cal.    Fop.  &iS. 

New  York,  tp.  of  Caldwell  eo.,  Ho.  Pop.  857. 
^New  York  [the  JVmi  Amterdam  of  the  Dutch],  the 
chief  commercial  eitjr  in  the  U.  8->  utd  the  most  popu- 
lons,  is  situated  at  the  Jaoction  of  the  Hudson  or  North 
River  and  the  extension  of  Long  Island  8onnd,  famil- 
iarlj  known  as  the  East  River.  The  limits  of  the  oitj 
and  ooanty  (of  the  same  name)  are  identioal,  and  include 
the  southern  portion  of  the  mainland  (late  part  of  West- 
chester CO.),  Known  as  the  towns  of  Morrisania,  West 
Farms,  and  Ktng^s  Bridge,  together  with  the  islands  Man- 
hattan, Blackwell,  Ward,  Randall,  Bedloe,  Ellis,  and  Gov- 
ernor's, of  whioh  the  three  last  named  have  been  ceded  for 
Federal  purposes  to  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  Its  ex- 
tensive and  sheltered  harbor,  18  miles  distant  from  the  At- 
lantio  Ocean  at  Sandy  Hook,  is  known  all  over  the  world 
for  its  natural  beauty  and  great  commercial  advantages. 
An  observation  taken  by  the  distinguished  astronomer  Mr. 
Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd  at  his  observatory,  corner  of  Second 
avenue  and  Eleventh  street,  gives  lat.  40°  43'  48"  +  0".3I  N., 
Ion.  W.  4h.  55m.  55.73s.  from  Oreenwiob.  Its  distance 
from  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  150  miles. 

Ana, — The  total  area  of  the  city  before  the  recent  addi- 
tions from  Westchester  eo.  was  S3  square  miles,  or  14,000 
acres.  The  additions  amount  to  13,000  acres.  That  of 
Manhattan  Island,  the  seat  of  population,  and  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Harlem  River,  is  22  square  miles 
and  20,424  square  yards.  Of  this,  8,712,000  yards  are  de- 
voted to  public  parks.  The  length  of  the  island  is  13^ 
miles,  its  width  averages  1(  miles.  It  is  by  survey  divided 
into  141,480  lots.  The  outlying  islands  are  set  aside  for 
public  purposes,  almshouses,  penitentiaries,  etc  They 
contain  about  300  acres — those  ceded  to  the  government, 
100  acres.  By  Qov.  Moutgomerie's  charter,  Jan.  15,  1730, 
the  city  was  divided  into  7  wards,  whioh  were  respectively 
named  West,  South,  Dock,  East,  North,  Montgomerie,  and 
the  Out  ward.  It  is  now  divided  into  24  wards,  which  are 
designated  by  their  numbers,  1, 2,  etc.  The  population  by 
decennials  is  reported  by  the  U.  S.  oensas  aa  in 


1840 „..  312,710 

1850 _  615,647 

1860 813,669 

1870 »42,2M 


1790 _... _ 8S,131 

1800 60,489 

1810 ™»    96,S73 

1820 -.  123,706 

1830 197,112 

Of  the  last  sUtement,  410,094  were  foreign-bom— 234,594 
British  and  Irish  and  151,216  German;  the  rest  of  other 
nations.  The  U.  8.  census  of  1870  gave  a  total  population 
in  the  then  22  wards  of  942,292,  distributed  as  fbllows: 


VKtk  Ward 47,497 

ISth  "  ~„  33,364 


14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 

aoth 

21st 
22d 


.  26,429 

.  27,687 

.  48.359 

96,359 

86,090 
,  76,407 
.  61,703 

71,347 


1st  Ward — 14,468 

M      »    ai2 

8d      «     3,716 

4th     »     28,748 

6th     «     _  17,160 

6th     ••     _ _  21,163 

7th     "     ~. 44,818 

8th    "     _ 34.918 

9th    "     _ -  47,609 

10th  "     -.  41,488 

11th  "     -.  64,280 

The  returns  of  the  State  census  of  1875  will  not  be  made 
before  Jan.  1, 1876. 

Comnurc*. — Kearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  passes  through  this  port.  Of  the  total  imports 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  amounting  to 
$595,861,248  for  all  the  IT.  S.,  $395,133,622  were  by  New 
York,  against  $200,727,626  for  all  other  ports ;  of  the  total 
exports,  amounting  to  $704,463,120  for  all  the  U.  S., 
$340,360,260  were  by  New  York,  against  $364,102,851  for 
all  other  ports ;  the  total  aggregate  of  inward  and  outward 
trade  being  for  all  the  U.  S.  $1,300,324,368,  of  whioh  New 
York  had  $735,493,882,  and  all  other  ports,  $564,830,477. 
This  foreign  trade  was  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1874,  divided  geographically  as  follows ;  imports  ttara 
the  American  continents,  $117,624,419 ;  exports  to  same, 
$45,999,356;  total  American  foreign  trade,  $163,523,775. 
Imports  from  Europe,  $245,130,885;  exports  to  same, 
$288,581,107;  total  European  trade,  $533,711,992.  Im- 
ports from  Asia,  $31,275,679;  exports  to  same,  $4,823,683 ; 
total  Asian  trade,  $36,099,362.  Imports  from  Africa, 
$1,202,639 ;  exports  to  same,  $956,123 ;  total  African  trade, 
$2,158,762.  The  importation  of  sugar  at  the  port  of  New 
York  for  the  same  fiscal  year  was  valued  at  $49,293,625 ; 
of  molasses,  at  $3,066,551 ;  of  coffee,  at  $.S3,485,559  ;  of 
tea,  at  $15,024,794.  Imports  of  wool,  raw,  $3,956,458,  and 
manufactured,  $37,191,046 ;  of  silk  and  silk  manufactures, 
$24,155,711;  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  $23,709,180;  of 
flax,  $14,376,173 ;  of  iron  and  steel,  $17,783,924.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  for  the  same  period  were  of  cotton,  valued 
at  $41,499,597;   of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  $77,273,214; 


of  Indian  com  and  aieal,  $14,876,603;  toUI  bread- 
staifs,  $91,332,669;  cheese,  $11,614,406;  bacon  and  hams, 
$23,202,938 ;  beef  and  pork,  $5,366,603 ;  lard  aad  tallow, 
$20,-319,514;  of  tobacco,  $16,117,749;  of  illuminating  oil*, 
$23,121,059.  The  imports  of  coin  (larger  than  for  some 
years  previous,  in  consequenoe  of  the  commercial  depree- 
sion  of  1873),  $18,401,242,  and  the  exports  $50,359,394. 
Of  the  total  imports,  $280,187,426  were  of  duty-paying 
articles,  and  $114,946,196  of  articles  free  of  duty;  of  the 
duty-paying  articles,  $276,770,129  were  entered  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  $113,351,459  were  entered  for  ware- 
house. The  proportion  of  imports  in  cars  and  vehicles  waa 
$70,039 ;  of  imports  in  American  vessels,  $90,131,181 ;  and 
in  foreign  vessels,  $304,932,402.  Of  the  total  exports, 
$54,436,965  were  exported  in  American  vessels,  and 
$285,923,304  in  foreign  vessels.  The  number  of  entrances 
of  American  and  foreign  vessels,  ocean,  steam,  and  sail, 
at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874, 
was  6723,  tonning  5,049,618  tons,  and  handled  by  crews 
amounting  in  the  total  to  148,246  men;  of  the  vessels, 
4290  were  foreign  and  2433  American.  Of  ocean  steam 
vessels  there  were  entered  1108,  tonning  2,792,367,  and 
with  crews  amounting  to  88,042  men ;  of  these  steam  ves- 
sels, 877  were  foreign  and  231  American. 

The  most  numerous  entrances  of  vessels  were  from  Eng- 
land, 1087,  tonning  1,725,272;  flx>m  Cuba,  1S75,  tonning 
593,476 ;  from  Germany,  412,  tonning  678,287 ;  fVom  Scot- 
land, 197,  tonning  363,797 ;  and  from  France,  266,  tonning 
237,105  tons.  Of  the  877  entrances  of  foreign  steam  ves- 
sels, there  were  386  firom  England,  tonning  1,275,072  tons ; 
168  from  Germany,  of  524,451;  1.33  from  Scotland,  of 
332,339 ;  and  33  from  France,  of  113,449  tons.  Of  the 
231  entrances  of  American  vessels,  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, wore  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
registered  tonnage  of  the  customs  district  of  New  York 
was  6630  vessels,  of  1,318.523.34  tons,  of  which  558  were 
licensed  under  20  tons.  Of  these  there  were  2810  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  000,020.42 ;  788  steam  vessels, 
tonnage  351,686.06 ;  546  barges,  tonnage  123,535.58 ;  2486 
canal-boats,  tonnage  243,281.18.  The  coastwise  trade  en- 
gaged 2742  vessels,  tonning  1,774,181  tons,  of  which  1583 
were  steam  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,517,481,  and  1159 
sailing  vessels,  tonning  256,700.  The  shipbuilding  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  comprised  89  sailing  ves- 
sels, 60  steam  vessels  (of  which  39  were  for  river  purposes 
and  21  for  ocean  navigation),  106  canal-boats,  and  51 
barges;  a  total  of  396  of  all  kinds,  tonning  64,001.55 
tons. 

The  transportation  to  tide-water  on  the  eanale  fh>m 
Western  States  and  the  interior  of  New  York  State 
amounted  in  the  yejir  1874  to  3,323,112  tons,  and  the  re- 
turns from  tide-water  to  the  interior  to  753,981  tons.  This 
transportation  has  been  maintained  with  moderate  fluctua- 
tions for  many  years. 

The  arrivals  of  immigrants  at  the  port  were  In  1874,  from 
all  ports,  149,762,  against  266,449  in  1873, 294,581  in  1872, 
228,962  in  1871,  and  209,788  in  1870.  Of  the  arrivals  in 
1874,  41,368  were  fVom  Germany,  41,179  tnm  Ireland, 
19,822  from  England,  and  7723  from  Russia.  A  new  fea- 
ture in  American  immigration  is  the  religibns  movement 
of  Mennonites,  whose  faith  forbids  their  taking  military 
service. 

Manufaeturti. — No  returns  of  the  State  census  of  1875 
have  been  officially  given  showing  the  amount  of  manufac- 
tures of  dificrcnt  kinds  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  fol- 
lowing are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870 :  There  were 
then  7624  establishments,  1261  steam-engines,  16  water- 
wheels,  employing  129,577  hands,  at  an  annual  ontlar  in 
wages  of  $63,824,049,  and  a  capital  valued  at  $129,952,262. 
The  cost  of  materials  used  was  $178,696,939,  and  the  an- 
nual produot  $332,951,520. 

ftiMinccs.— The  official  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
city  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  was  for  1875 — real, 
$883,643,845 ;  personal,  $217,300,154 ;  total,  $1,100,043,699. 
The  taxes  levied  were  —  for  State  purposes,  $8,012,386; 
for  county  and  city,  $28,159,086.23;  for  deficiencies, 
$196,272.52;  total,  $36,367,744.75.  The  total  expenditures 
for  the  city  government  were  $32,171,472.23 ;  of  which  the 
principal  items  were — for  interest  on  city  debt,  $9,300,000 ; 
for  redemption  of  same,  $1,454,763.33:  pnblio  works, 
$1,582,000;  public  charities  and  corrections,  $1,183,000; 
police  department,  $3,387,325;  fire  department,  $1,316,000; 
board  of  education,  $3,583,000;  asylums,  etc,  $825,905; 
street  cleaning,  $800,000. 

There  are  59  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  a  cap- 
ital on  Dec.  31,  1874,  of  $85,166,100,  a  eironlation  of 
$24,977,300,  and  deposiU  to  the  amount  of  $185,918,700. 
These  banks  are  associated  in  a  clearing-house  for 
their  daily  exchanges.  The  transactions  of  this  organi- 
sation from  Oct  1,  1873,  to  Oct.  1,  1874,  amounted  to 
$20,850,681,962.82.     There  is  also  a  gold  exchange  con- 
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nected  with  the  ole»rine-hoaM,  the  transactiona  of  which 
amsuDted  to  the  gum  of  l2,226,S32,247.S9  for  the  year  ISTl. 
Thoro  ore  also  44  savings  banks  in  New  Yorlc  City,  with 
deposits  amounting  to  $180,010,703  from  494,080  depos- 
itors. There  are  9  marine  insurance  companies,  with 
assets  reported  Dec.  31,  1874,  as  825,035,786.02.  There 
are  7 1  Are  insurance  companies,  with  assets  reported  Dec. 
31,  187  (,  at  $44,696,827.73.  There  are  also  20  life  insur- 
ance companies,  with  assets  reported  Dec.  31,  1874,  at 
$I3y. 813,949.03;  the^e  companies  issued  16,197  policies 
in  1S74,  for  $41,.S88,349,  and  had  outstanding  at  the  close 
of  the  year  09,737  policies,  for  an  amount  of  $279,Cn,85S. 
The  business  of  Brooklyn  companies  is  not  here  included, 
nor  that  of  companies  of  other  States  or  forcii^  eom- 
panies,  either  (Ire,  marine,  or  life,  the  city  details  of  which 
are  not  reported. 

Ciit/  Crmrt: — The  U.  S.  circuit  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  Kew  Tork  has  ten  counties  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  holds  two  general  terms  and  one  criminal  and 
equity  term  each  year.  The  U.  S.  dictrict  oourt  holds  a 
general  term  monthly  and  a  special  term  weekly.  Both  of 
thc.<e  courts  will  occupy  rooms  in  the  new  poct-otSoe.  The 
courts  under  State  law  aro  elected  under  a  general  judiciary 
law,  and  are  the  supreme  court,  the  superior  court,  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  the  New  Tork  marine  court,  crim- 
inal courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  of  general  sessions. 
In  adilition,  there  has  been  established  during  the  past 
year  by  act  of  legislature  the  court  of  arbitration  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  provide  for  legal  arbitration  between 
all  parties  making  voluntary  submission.  The  cases  are 
heard  by  the  official  arbitrator  alone  or  aided  by  two  other 
arbitrators  selected  by  the  parties  in  dispute.  The  police 
courts  were  remodelled  in  1873.  They  are  now  under  the 
control  of  eleven  police  justices.  In  the  year  closing  Oct. 
31, 1874,  the  whole  number  of  cases  recorded  at  special  ses- 
sions for  trial  was  5567,  of  which  4869  were  of  males  and  608 
of  females.  Of  these,  3205  were  convicted,  869  ooquitted, 
1363  cases  dismissed,  121  transferred  or  pending.  The 
total  number  of  arrests  by  the  police  department  in  1874 
wa3  90,030,  of  which  71,280  were  for  intoxication  and  dis- 
orJe.-ly  conduct;  for  crimes  of  violence,  7860;  commit- 
ments to  the  city  prisons,  51,466.  Of  those  committed, 
41,514  were  of  intemperate  habits.  The  police  furnished 
185,124  lodgings  at  its  stations.  The  cost  of  the  police  sys- 
tem is  about  $1,000,000  a  year.  The  commissioners  of  pub- 
lie  charities  and  correction  have  made  no  official  report  since 
1871,  but  some  details  are  to  be  found  under  another  head. 

Eilncntion. — The  public  instruction  of  the  eity  of  New 
Tork  is  under  the  charge  of  a  hoard  of  education  consist- 
ing of  21  commissioners  of  common  schools,  which  has 
charge  of  all  the  common  schools  and  such  corporate  schools 
as  share  in  the  school  moneys  of  the  State.  This  board 
reported  the  whole  number  of  schools  within  their  juris- 
diction Dec.  31, 1874,  as  287,  including  57  grammar  schools 
for  male  J,  45  for  females„l  1  for  mixed  sexes,  47  primary 
schools,  and  C 1  primary  departments.  There  is  1  female 
normal  school,  1  normal  school  fjr  teachers,  and  1  model 
training  school  in  connection  with  the  normal  college;  and 
there  are  13.  corporate  schools.  The  public  schools  are 
held  in  121  buildings,  of  which  67  are  for  grammar,  48  for 
primarie.<i,  and  6  for  colored.  The  whole  number  of  seholan 
taught  in  1874  was  251,545,  and  the  average  attendance 
117,230.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  3215, 
of  which  over  3000  are  females.  The  expense  of  teachers 
amounted  to  $2,433,418.08,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  svstam 
$3,475,313.20.  The  amount  of  State  sohool-tax  pajd  by 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1874  was  $1,381,445.86,  and  the 
tot^l  amount  received  from  the  State  for  the  schools  of  the 
county,  $554,191.99.  The  normal  college,  the  normal  school 
for  teachers,  and  the  model  school  gave  inatmotion  to  1996 

rcrsonti.  Of  the  512  attendants  at  the  college  sessions, 
87  were  graduated  with  diplomas.  There  is  also  an 
evening  high  school,  attended  chiefly  by  adults,  at  which 
the  higher  branches  of  education  are  taught.  In  1873  the 
board  of  education  was  authorised  to  establish  a  nautical 
school,  and  in  1874  Congress  authorised  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  to  furnish  a  suitable  vessel.  A  vessel  was  desig- 
nated, and  the  school  is  now  in  operation.  An  act  of  com- 
pulsory elucation  was  passed  in  1874,  and  Randall's  Island 
set  aside  for  the  reception  of  delinquents  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  better  known  as  the  Free  Academy,  is  a  part  of  the 
general  system  of  public  instruction,  an  attendance  of  one 
year  at  somo  one  of  the  public  schools  being  requisite  to 
admission.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  twenty- 
six  years.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  20  select  schools, 
averaging  1600  pupils,  and  about  50  parochial  schools,  with 
over  20,000  pupils.  Of  Jewish  education  there  are  no  returns 
made  public.  They  chiefly  avail  themselves  of  public  schools. 
The  Hebrew  Free  School  Association  limits  its  instruction 


to  the  nebrew  language.  There  are  two  important  literary 
colleges,  both  of  which  make  annual  reports  to,  and  are 
subject  to  the  visitation  of,  the  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.'  The  older,  Columbia  College, 
was  established  under  the  name  of  King's  College  by  royal 
charter  in  the  year  1754,  and  its  privileges  were  confirmed 
by  an  act  of  the  State  Apr.  13,  1787,  and  by  subsequent 
acts  of  the  legislature.  In  the  college  proper  there  aro  9 
professorships  and  2  tutorships ;  in  the  school  of  mines 
there  are  8  professorships;  in  the  lohool  of  law,  4  pro- 
fessorships, including  one  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The 
number  of  students,  undergraduates,  in  the  college  in  the 
year  1373  was  123 ;  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  month 
of  June  the  same  year,  21 ;  the  number  of  graduates  in  the 
school  of  mines,  5 ;  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  school 
of  law  (baohelors  of  law),  133.  The  charge  for  tuition  in 
the  college  and  school  of  law  is  $100  per  annum  ;  in  the 
school  of  mines,  $200  per  annum.  The  old  site  of  King's 
College  was  on  the  beautiful  square  between  Murray, 
Church,  Barclay,  and  Chapel  streets  (the  latter  now  known 
as  yTozt  Broadway).  This  college,  now  known  as  Colum- 
bia, occupies  an  equally  beautiful  site  at  the  corner  of  Forty- 
ninth  street  and  Fourth  avenue.  The  value  of  the  grounds 
and  buildings  now  occupied  is  estimated  at  $800,000,  and 
the  total  valne  of  its  property  at  $4,582,000.  Its  reve- 
nues reach  the  sum  of  $303,000,  and  its  expenditures 
$208,000.  The  second  of  the  literary  institutions  is  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  has  four  depart- 
ments— arts,  sciences,  medicine,  and  law.  The  first  two 
named  are  directed  by  14  professors;  the  number  of  un- 
dergradnates  in  1873  was  121,  of  graduates  10.  The  third, 
of  medicine,  is  directed  by  1 4  professors ;  number  of  students, 
217.  The  fourth,  of  law,  by  a  president  and  4  professon; 
number  of  students,  35.  Instruction  is  free  in  the  depart- 
ment* of  arts  and  sciences  to  all  who  pass  the  preliminary 
examinations,  no  charge  being  made  beyond  an  incidental 
fee  of  $15  per  annnm.  For  the  department  of  medicine  the 
charge  is  $140,  for  that  of  law,  $100.  The  revenue  of  the 
University  was  $36,646.57,  and  its  expenditure  $36,646.57. 
Besides  these  widely-known  institutions  there  are — the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Francis  Xavier ;  number  of  professorships,  1 0 ; 
number  of  students  in  1873,  80;  number  of  graduates,  21; 
valne  of  buildings  and  adjuncts,  $228,000 ;  of  other  prop- 
erty, $172,000;  revenue,  $36,084;  expenditure,  {31,084; 
price  of  tuition,  $60  per  annum.  Hanhattin  College :  num- 
oer  of  professorships,  10;  number  of  students  in  1873,  80; 
in  preparatory  department,  467 ;  in  commercial  department 
126;  total,  673;  no  degrees  given  in  the  year  named; 
value  of  buildings  and  adjuncts,  $233,300 ;  other  property, 
$112,000;  revenue;  $62,343.34;  expenditures,  $65,357.59; 
tuition,  including  board,  $600  per  annum.  The  Rutgers 
Female  College :  instructors,  12;  number  of  students,  under- 
graduates, in  1873, 68 ;  graduates,  8 ;  no  building  owned ;  rev- 
enue, various  sources,  $17,824.45;  expenditure,  $19,376.14. 
In  addition  to  these  seminaries  of  general  learning  there 
are  several  medical  colleges,  first  among  which  is  the  Col- 
lego  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  medical  department  of 
Columbia  College  (already  named  above) :  number  of  pro- 
fcesors,  10 ;  number  of  students  in  1873,  396 ;  number  of 
graduates,  99;  valne  of  building  and  grounds,  $154,000; 
other  property,  $11,000;  revenue,  $12,142.50;  expenditure, 
$15,366.59;  price  of  tuition,  $140.  The  Homosopatbic 
Medical  College  of  the  Stete  of  New  Tork  in  the  City  of 
New  York:  students,  100;  graduates  in  1873,  88.  The 
New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  New 
York  City :  professorships,  12 ;  numner  of  students  in  1873, 
25;  graduates,  9;  value  of  building  and  adjuncts,  $63,500; 
of  ouier  property,  $17,500 ;  revenue,  $3375 ;  expenditure, 
$5740 ;  price  of  tuition,  $70.  The  Eclectic  Medical  College, 
Now  York  City :  professorships,  8 ;  number  of  students,  37 ; 
of  graduates,  21;  value  of  property  (no  building),  $15,000; 
revenue,  $755 ;  expenditure,  $755 ;  price  of  tuition,  $100. 
The  New  York  College  of  Dentistry :  professorships,  10 ; 
number  of  students,  39;  graduates,  10;  revenue,  $6677.99; 
expenditure,  $6129.76;  price  of  tuition,  $100  per  snnum. 
New  York  Free  Medical  College  for  Women:  professor- 
ships, 14 ;  number  of  students,  43. 

Summary.  —  Inttmeters,  3365;  nnmbar  of  students, 
277,310 ;  cost  of  instruction,  $3,808,381. 

In  addition  to  these  institntions,  incorporated  by  the 
State  or  making  report  to  constituted  authorities,  there  are 
numerous  schools  for  the  education  of  both  sexes  in  the 
highest  departmente  of  knowledge,  some  of  which  aro  as 
extensive  and  well  known  as  the  oollegcs.  Mr.  Peter 
Cooper  has  also  established  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  working  classes,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  to  thishe  has  given  a  building  valued 
at  $500,000  and  made  other  mnnifleent  donations.  The  in- 
struction includes  engineering,  the  arte  of  design  and  mod- 
elling.    The  tuition  and  lectures  are  free. 

There  are  twenty-three  libraries  of  circulation  and  ref- 
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•renoe,  WTeral  of  which  have  reading-rooms  attached. 
The  principal  is  the  Astor  Library,  founded  on  a  boqaest 
of  John  Jacob  Aetor,  organized  under  a  board  of  trusted 
in  1848,  and  opened  in  1864  with  a  collection  of  70,000 
Tolumet,  made  by  the  distingaiebed  Dr.  Joseph  6.  Cogs- 
vell,  with  a  view  to  the  providing  of  a  reference  library 
of  works  not  otherwise  of  easy  access.  The  original  build- 
ing, 65  feet  front  by  120  feet  deep,  is  situated  on  Astor 
Place.  William  B.  Astor,  son  of  the  founder,  has  since 
added  a  seoond  bailding  of  similar  size,  and  the  number 
of  volumes  had  increased  to  150,306  on  Jan.  1,  1875.  The 
buildings  are  elegant  and  commodious.  The  books  are  free 
to  the  public,  for  use  only  in  the  library.  The  only  other 
free  library  is  the  Lenox,  incorporated  Jan.  21,  1870,  for 
which  a  large  and  beautiful  building  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted, covering  the  whole  front  of  the  block  on  the  Fifth 
avenue  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  streets,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Central  Park.  In  it  the  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  the  founder,  James  Lenox,  whose 
munificent  gift  includes  also  the  real  estate  and  buildings, 
will  be  deposited.  It  is  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of 
books  on  early  American  history  ever  formed.  There  will 
be  also  a  fine-art  gallery  and  a  collection  of  curiosities. 
The  New  York  Historical  Society  occupies  a  fine  building 
on  the  comer  of  Eleventh  street  and  Second  avenue,  the 
capacity  of  which  it  has  for  some  years  outgrown.  It  has 
a  collection  of  historical  works,  newspapers  from  1704  to  the 
present  date,  manuscripts,  public  and  private  dooumente 
of  great  value,  and  is  the  favorite  receptacle  for  family 
papers  of  historical  importance.  The  collection  of  books 
reaches  60,000 ;  of  newspapers  bound,  2319.  It  has  also  a 
large  collection  of  American  antiquities,  the  famous  Abbot 
Egyptian  collection,  the  Lenox  Nineveh  marbles,  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  finest  art  ooUeotions  in  the 
country.  It  is  supported  by  a  large  membership  of  the 
leading  citizens.  The  oldest  library  in  the  city  is  the 
New  York  Society  Library,  situated  in  University  Place 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1740,  and  incorporated  in  1754,  has  a  collection 
of  about  70,000  volumes  for  circulation  and  reference, 
and  has  a  reading-room.  It  is  maintained  by  annual 
dues.  The  Mercantile  Library  Association,  Clinton  Hall, 
Astor  Place,  originally  organised  for  the  benefit  of  mer- 
chants' clerks,  to  whom  access  is  given  at  a  merely  nom- 
inal charge,  has  a  very  large  collection  of  current  lit- 
erature, 158,034  volumes,  and  a  fine  and  extensively  used 
reading-room,  where  both  foreign  and  domestic  reviews, 
magazines,  and  periodicals  are  amply  supplied.  The  li- 
brary is  chiefly  used  for  circulation.  In  addition,  there  is 
an  admirable  system  of  lectures  and  classes.  The  Ameri- 
can Oeograpbical  Society  has  rooms  in  Cooper  Institute. 
It  has  a  good  library  of  books  on  geography  and  a  valuable 
oolleetion  of  charts,  maps,  and  other  documents.  It  is  the 
only  institution  in  the  country  wholly  devoted  to  geograph- 
ical science.  The  Union  Theological  Seminary  has  a  large 
and  noted  collection,  chief  among  which  are  early  Ameri- 
can tracts.  The  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  has  also 
a  large  collection.  The  American  Institute  is  particularly 
strong  in  works  on  mechanics  and  engineering.     The  Ap- 

Ercntioes'  Library,  tna  to  this  class  and  female  employes, 
as  a  large  assortment  of  general  literature.  The  Law 
Institute  has  a  carefully  selected  library,  and  a  reading- 
room  attached  for  the  use  of  the  bar.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  a  small  but  extremely  valuable  colleotion 
of  works  on  finance  and  subjects  of  commercial  interest. 

There  are  several  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
line  arts.  The  National  Academy  of  Design,  instituted 
in  1826,  owns  a  building  on  the  comer  of  Twenty-third 
street  and  Fourth  avenue,  and  has  large  and  valuable  col- 
lections. The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  incorporated 
in  1870,  occupies  an  elegant  building  on  Fourteenth 
street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues.  It  has  a  care- 
fully selected  and  choice  collection  of  antiquities  and  onri- 
ositios,  some  of  great  value,  chief  among  which  is  the  Ces- 
nola  Collection.  A  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  museum  is  now  being  erected  in  Central  Park.  A 
Studio  Art-Building  Association  was  organized  in  1865, 
and  is  located  on  Tenth  street  near  Sixth  avenue;  it  is 
mainly  used  by  artists  for  studios. 

There  are  444  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Of  these,  28  are  daily,  8  semi-weekly, 
187  weekly,  22  semi-monthly,  180  monthly,  3  hi-montbly, 
and  16  quarterly ;  32  are  in  foreign  languages — 16  Oerman, 
9  Spanish,  3  French,  2  Scandinavian,  2  Swedish ;  99  have 
a  circulation  of  over  5000  copies.  The  ten  leading  news- 
papers are  the  Daily  Neioa,  one  cent,  with  a  daily  circula- 
tion of  127,360 ;  the  Sun,  two  cents,  daily  circulation  119,792, 
weekly  73,533  ;  the  Herald,  f oar  eentt,  daily  65,000,  weekly 
15,000;  the  Tribune,  four  cents,  daily  43,833,  semi-weekly 
10,000,  weekly  48,000 ;  the  Timet,  four  oenU,  daily  42,000, 
weekly  30,000 ;  the  Slaal*  Zeilnng  (Qerman),  daily  30,000, 


weekly  15,000.  Of  the  illustrated  papers,  Harper'i  WeeUg 
has  a  circulation  of  100,000;  Frank  Laliei  Illtutrntei 
A^«M,  weekly,  50,000 ;  the  (7rapAic,  daily,  11,000.  Ofthelit- 
erary  papers,  2  are  devoted  to  stories  and  tales — ^the  A'n> 
York  Ledger,  with  a  circulation  of  300,000,  and  the  Neu 
York  Weekly,  with  a  ciroolation  of  180,000.  Of  the  relig- 
ions papers,  the  Ckrittian  Union,  weekly,  has  a  ciranlatios 
of  78,333;  the  Chrittian  Adcoeate,  45,000;  the  Calkolie 
Review,  20,000 ;  the  Sunday-ichool  Journal,  monthly, 
75,000;  the  Methodiet  Epitcopal  Churck  Uimovary  Ad- 
vocate, 100,000.  Of  the  magazines,  Harper't  Moutkly  hu 
130,000;  Scribner't  Monthly,  48,000 ;  St.yiehalae,»<AM't 
magazine,  40,000 ;   The  Galaxy,  18,000. 

Vhurehes. — Now  York  is  largely  provided  with  churches. 
The  total  number,  together  with  mission  organizations,  is 
470,  of  which  344  have  edifices  of  their  own,  with  accom- 
modations for  350,000  persons,  and  valued  at  $23,800,000. 
Of  tho  organizations,  92  are  Protestant  Episcopal,  70  Pres- 
byterian, 58  Methodist  Episcopal,  40  Baptist,  40  Roman 
Catholic,  and  27  Jewish.  In  the  Protestant  churches, 
ehapels,  etc  there  are  seats  for  250,000  persons,  but  it  ii 
estimated  that  the  average  attendance  does  not  exceed 
150,000.  Of  the  Protestant  churches,  240  are  regularly  is- 
corporated,  with  an  average  membership  of  300,  giving  a 
total  of  72,000  communicants.  There  are  in  addition  140 
Protestant  missions,  where  religious  instruction  and  ser- 
vices are  regularly  maintained.  The  latest  census  girei 
356  Protestant  Babbath  schools,  with  88,237  scholars  on 
roll,  and  an  average  attendance  of  56,187;  and  of  Roman 
CathoUos,  Jews,  etc,  there  are  59  Sabbath  schools,  having 
27,589  scholars  on  roll,  and  an  average  attendance  ofl  8.274. 
The  total  number  of  missionaries  is  266,  who  make  800,000 
visits  a  year,  besides  hundreds  of  tract  visitors,  poor  vis- 
itors, and  other  humbler  agents.  There  are  5  free  reading- 
rooms  for  seamen  and  15  for  workingmen,  and  10  daily 
prayer-meetings.  The  churches  most  famous  for  their 
site,  cost,  and  architectural  beauty  are  Trinity,  Grace,  St. 
George's,  the  new  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed 
Collegiate,  and  tho  Jewish  synagogue ;  a  new  cathedral  is 
also  being  erected  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  will  ex- 
ceed in  size  and  sj)lendor  any  ohurofa  in  the  city.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  covers  an  entire  block,  and  is  in  the  Gothic 
order. 

Charitiea. — New  York  is  famous  for  its  munificent  and 
cosmopolitan  charities,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  hu 
never  failed  to  respond  to  an  appeal  for  aid,  and  the  eyes 
of  snSering  nations  and  oommunities  are  first  turned  to 
her.  Ireland  in  its  famine,  France  in  its  floods  and  desola- 
tion, England  in  its  manufacturing  distress,  even  in  time 
of  war  found  a  ready  response.  And  so  has  every  Amer- 
ican city  in  its  days  of  distress — witness  Portland,  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  etc.  The  municipal  charities  of  New  York 
are  entrusted  to  a  board  of  management  entitled  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections,  who  hare 
charge  of  all  the  criminals,  paupers,  and  public  sick  of  the 
city.  Tho  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  alnashonscs,  nurse- 
ries, etc.,  numbering  27  institutions  (viz.  the  Almshouse, 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Bellevus 
Hospital,  City  Prison,  Bandall's  Island  hospitals,  Work- 
house, Charity  Hospital,  Fever  Hospital,  Smallpox  Hos- 
pital, Infants'  Hospital,  Inebriate  Asylnmj  Asylum  on 
Ward's  Island,  Lunatic  Asylum,  Epileptic  and  Paralytic 
hospitals.  Penitentiary,  Randall's  Island  Nursery,  Free 
Labor  and  Intelligence  Burean,  Industrial  School,  Hart's 
Island,  and  School-ship  Mercury),  received  last  year  153,271 
subjects.  The  department  for  the  outdoor  poor  gave  relief 
to  22,782.  Correct  conclusions  cannot,  however,  he  drawn 
from  these  figures,  as  the  same  persons  appear  more  than 
once  upon  the  register.  The  money  expended  in  sustain- 
ing the  board  amounted  to  $1,541,685.60.  The  immigrants 
are  nnder  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration: 
of  the  267,901  alien  passengers  landed  in  1874  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  51,871  were  relieved,  forwarded,  or  provided 
with  employment  by  the  commission;  12,586  were  cared 
for  in  the  refngo  and  hospital  on  Ward's  Island — an  in.ni- 
tution  supporting  an  average  of  about  2000  persons.  The 
total  expenses  of  the  commission  were  $466,108.22.  Be- 
sides these  public  there  are  numerous  private  institutions, 
endowed  by  the  voluntary  benefactions  of  the  citizens,  is 
some  oases  aided  by  State  or  municipal  appropriations. 
The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
expends  about  $50,000  annually,  and  relieves  about  5000 
families.  Last  year,  being  a  year  of  extraordinary  suffer- 
ing, aid  was  given  to  24,091  families.  The  New  York 
City  Mission  gave  aid  to  2500  families  in  1874.  The 
Howard  Mission  and  the  House  of  Industry  disburse  large 
sums.  The  Prison  Association,  the  Home  for  Female  Pris- 
oners, and  the  Midnight  Missions  are  humane  reformato- 
ries. There  are  27  hospitals  in  the  city,  of  which  15  have 
large  and  commodious  buildings,  the  recent  erections  being 
admirably  adapted  to  sanitary  and  curative  purposes.  The 
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oldest  of  these  institutions  is  the  New  York  Hospital, 
founded  under  a  colonial  charter  in  1771.  The  large  and 
beautiful  site  which  it  occupied  for  nearl;  a  centnry  has 
been  sold,  and  this  favorite  institution  has  lost  its  old  pres- 
tige. The  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  located  at 
One-hundred-and-seventeenth  street,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  avenues,  is  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
A  farm  of  300  acres  has  been  purchased  at  White  Plains, 
and  suitable  buildings  will  shortly  be  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  occupies  spacious 
buildings  on  the  comer  of  Fifty-fourth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue.  The  property  of  this  institution  was  exempted  from 
taxation  and  assessment  by  legislative  act  in  1870.  Mt 
Sinai  Hospital,  formerly  known  as  the  Jews'  Hospital,  was 
established  in  1852.  It  occupies  a  large  building  on  Lex- 
ington avenue  trom  Sixty-sixth  to  Sixty-seventh  street. 
The  Roosevelt  Hospital,  a  bequest  of  James  H.  Boosevelt, 
who  died  in  1868,  has  extensive  buildings  erecting  on 
Ninth  avenue,  corner  Fifty-sixth  street.  There  are,  be- 
sides, the  Qerman  Hospital,  incorporated  1868 ;  St.  Fran- 
cis's Hospital,  1866,  under  charge  of  the  Poor  of  SL  Fran- 
cis; St.  Vincent's,  1849,  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  1868 ;  Women's  Hospital  for  Sur- 
gical Treatment  of  Women,  1855 ;  New  York  Asylum  for 
Lying-in  Women,  1822 ;  New  York  Society  for  the  Relief 


of  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  1863  ;  New  York  InHrmary  for 
Women  and  Children;  New  York  Homoeopathic  Infirmary 
for  Women  ;  the  Hahnemann  Hospital ;  Hospital  for  Dis- 
eases of  the  Nervous  System  ;  Metropolitan  Medical  and 
Surgical  Institute;  Strangers'  Hospital.  There  are  four 
eye  and  ear  infirmaries :  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, founded  1820;  in  1874  there  were  treated  10,486 
patients,  of  whom  7464  were  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  24.39 
of  the  ear,  583  of  the  nose  and  throat.  The  expenses  for 
the  same  year  were  $28,011.70.  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital ;  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital ;  New  York 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute.  There  are  7  city  dis- 
pensaries, which  supply  gratuitously  medicines  and  medical 
and  surgical  attendance,  and  are  mainly  supported  by 
subscriptions  and  gifts  from  the  legislature.  Besides  these 
there  are  several  supported  by  private  contributions.  The 
New  York  Dispensary,  corner  of  Centre  and  White  streets, 
established  1790,  supplies  an  average  of  40,000  patients  at 
an  expenditure  of  $10,000.  The  Central  Dispensary,  the 
Demllt,  the  Eastern,  the  Manhattanville,  Northern,  North- 
eastern, North-western,  Western,  Harlem,  Hoffman,  Ger- 
man, Orthopssdic,  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Bond  street.  New  York  Homceopathic,  Homoeopathic  Med- 
ical College,  Metropolitan  Homoeopathic,  North-western 
Homoeopathic,  Western  Homoeopathic,  Western  Dispensary 
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for  Women  and  Children,  Eclectic.  There  are  two  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb :  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  incorporated  in  1817,  occupies  buildings  650  feet  in 
length,  covering  2  acres,  and  accommodating  450  pupils ; 
the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes. 
There  are  three  institutions  for  the  blind :  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  receives  pay  pupils  and 
others  at  State  charge  for  $300  per  annum  ;  the  Blind 
Mechanics'  Association,  which  secures  employment  for 
blind  adults ;  the  Holy  Light  Home  for  the  Blind,  for  the 
support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  without  regard  to  religion 
or  nationality.  There  are  26  religious,  educational,  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  orgnnizations,  reformatory  and 
charitable.  Of  benevolent  societies  there  are  51,  of  trades' 
anions  about  50,  and  of  secret  and  benefit  societies  about 
the  same  number.  Besides  these  there  are  75  other  chari- 
table institutions.  The  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquents,  House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island, 
occupies  two  large  structures,  1000  feet  in  length,  in  the 
Italian  order  of  architecture;  the  workshops  30  by  100 
feet,  three  stories  high ;  connected  therewith  a  school  for 
seamanship.  The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  receives 
truant  and  friendless  children  ;  accommodates  500  inmates; 
the  city  pays  $110  for  each  child  supported.  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  seeks  to  secure  homes  for  friendless 
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children  in  country  families ;  schools  are  attached  which 
educate  from  9000  to  10,000  scholars  annually.  A  news- 
boys' lodging-house  is  connected  with  the  society,  which 
has  provided  over  70,000  boys  with  permanent  homes  and 
employment.  The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  has  ex- 
tensive buildings  in  Westchester  county.  The  Hebrew 
Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum  has  a  largo  building,  and 
supports  about  200  children  annually.  'There  is  also  an 
Industrial  Home  for  Jewesses,  and  the  Noah  Benevolent 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  Association.  The  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  whose  premises  were  destroyed  during  the  riots 
in  July,  1863,  has  since  erected  new  buildings  ;  the  aver- 
age number  cared  for  is  260.  The  Five  Points  Mission 
provides  food  and  clothing  for  the  poor  and  temporary 
shelter  for  the  homeless ;  its  school  attendance  over  400. 
There  are  several  institutions  for  seamen — the  American 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  the  Sailors'  Home,  etc. ;  and  a 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The 
foregoing  include  the  best  known  of  theso  numerous  and 
valuable  institutions,  all  of  which  draw  largely  from  the 
private  munificence  of  the  charitable  community  of  New 
York.  The  organized  local  charitable  societies  and  insti- 
tutions receive  and  disburse  annually  $2,500,000. 

Public  Buildingt. — The  most  noted  buildings   are  the 
City  Hall,  in  the  Park,  erected  in  1803,  a  graceful  and  ele- 
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gant  struotare.  A^ioining  i>  the  new  Cosrt-honM,  a  IftTge 
edifice,  notorioua  as  the  means  hf  which  the  city  treasury 
was  robbed  of  a  large  amount  of  money.  They  are  both 
in  marble,  except  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall,  which  is  brown- 
stone,  the  authorities  baring  then  no  idea  that  the  city  lim- 
its would  extend  any  higher.  The  Custom-house,  formerly 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  is  an  immense  and  massive 
structure  of  Qninoy  granite.  The  oolnmns  are  38  feet  in 
height  and  ii  feet  in  diameter.  The  Bub-treasury  occu- 
pies the  old  Cuatom-hoase,  a  beautiful  and  spaoious  building 
in  white  marble.  The  new  Post-Offioe,  the  finest  public 
structure  in  the  city  and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
was  begun  in  1869  and  finished  in  1S76.  It  occupies  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Park.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Evening  Post  occupy  fine  structures  of 
brick  with  stone  trimmings  upon  Broadway,  below  the 
Park.  The  New  York  Tribune  Association  has  lately  com- 
pleted a  briok  building  on  Printing-house  Square,  with  a 
tower  of  enormous  height,  which  has  attracted  attention 
and  comments.  Of  the  new  buildings  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  the  Grand  Central  Railroad  D£p6t,  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  the  Qilsey  House,  and  the  Buckingham  are  the  most 
prominent.  The  Albany  and  the  Saratoga  are  large  struc- 
tures of  flats  on  the  French  plan,  now  rapidly  growing  in 
faror.    The  Lenox  Library  has  ahready  been  noticed. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  social  life  of  the  city  is  the 
prevalence  of  clubs,  of  which  there  are  forty,  including 
literary  and  sporting  associations  for  friendly  intercourse. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Union,  limited  to 
1000  members,  with  a  full  membership,  and  oconpying  an 
elegant  building  on  Fifth  avenue ;  the  Union  League,  with 
a  roll  even  more  extensive,  and  a  fine  house  on  Madison 
Square;  the  New  York,  Knickerbocker,  Travellers',  Cen- 
tury, Lotos,  and  the  German  Club  on  Reservoir  Square. 
These  institutions  are  provided  with  restaurants,  and  are 
daily  and  numerously  attended. 

The  city  is  admirably  provided  with  parks,  which  have 
been  aptly  termed  the  "  lungs ".  of  cities.  The  Central 
Park  is  noticed  elsewhere.  (See  Ceittbal  Park.)  There 
are  also  the  Battery,  the  Bawling  Green,  the  City  Hall  Park 
— all  historical  ground — Tompkins,  Washington,  Union, 
Madison,  and  Reservoir  Squares,  and  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  island  Mount  Morris  Square  and  High  Bridge  and 
Homingside  Parks,  The  total  area  in  acres  and  thou- 
sandths is  1007.251. 

The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  quite  irregularly  built,  but 
from  Houston  street,  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  City  Hall 
Park,  the  oonstrnction  is  regular,  with  long  avenues  run- 
ning to  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and  laterally  trav- 
ersed by  streets  which,  like  the  avenues,  are  designated  by 
numbers.  Broadway,  the  most  famous  of  the  avenues,  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  in  its  long  extent  of  six 
miles  crosses  five  of  the  avenues  in  a  north-westerly  direo- 
tion.  Broadway  is  lined  with  shops  and  hotels,  and  is  one 
of  the  gayest  streets  in  the  world.  Fifth  avenue,  with  its 
magnificent  private  residences,  churches,  and  olnb-housos, 
is  one  unbroken  series  of  architectural  display.  The  nat- 
ural advantages  of  this  fine  avenue,  which  runs  along  the 
ridge  of  the  island,  make  it  the  favorite  site  for  residence. 
Broad  and  extensive  boulevards  have  been  recently  laid 
out  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  which,  connecting  with 
the  Central  Park,  ofler  long  and  agreeable  drives.  The 
first  city  railroad  was  chartered  in  1852,  since  which  the 
system  of  travel  by  horse-oars  has  largely  increased.  There 
are  now  railroads  in  all  the  longitudinal  avenues  except  the 
Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway  below  Union  Square,  and  there 
are  also  numerous  transversal  lines  connecting  the  ferries 
of  the  East  and  North  rivers.  The  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  under  authority  of  the  legislature, 
have  now  under  advisemont  plans  for  rapid  transit  to  the 
northern  limits,  now  became  indispensable  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  metropolis.  The  New  York  Central, 
Hudson  River,  Harlem,  and  Now  Haven  R.  Rs.  have  their 
terminus  in  this  city  at  the  Grand  Central  D6p&t,  and 
bring  in  and  take  out  a  large  number  of  suburoan  res- 
idents who  have  their  places  of  business  in  the  city.  The 
report  of  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor  for  1872  gives 
the  business  of  the  city  horse-railroads  as  follows ;  horse- 
car  passengers  carried,  134,588,877,  at  fares  varying  from 
five  to  eight  cents  each;  steam  elevated  roads,  167,15.3,  at 
a  fare  of  ten  cents.  There  are  2.1  ferries  connecting  Now 
York  with  the  W.  shores  of  tho  Hudson,  Hoboken,  and 
Jersey  City,  Staten  Island,  and  Long  Island.  Tho  boats 
to  Brooklyn  and  Hoboken  run  every  ten  minutes  by  day 
and  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  by  night;  fares,  from 
two  to  four  cents  each  passenger.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  in  1868,  the  last  year  of  ofiicial  returns,  was 
82,321,274.  The  ferries  are  all  under  city  supervision,  but, 
owing  to  the  policy  adopted  a  few  years  since  of  leasing 
this  valuable  iranohiso  for  terms  of  years,  no  returns  sup- 
plying statistioal  information  are  now  made.    The  natural 


increase  would  earry  the  number  to  100,000,000  at  the  low- 
est estimate.  Reviewing  the  car  and  ferry  traffic,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  centre  of  oity  travel  of  New  York  and  its 
natural  suburbs  is  not  far  removed  from  the  City  Hall  Park. 
Wnlencorlu. — The  oity  is  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Croton  Waterworks,  the  most  extensive  and  costly  in  the 
U.  S.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  the  Croton  River,  a  dear, 
pure  stream  of  remarkable  quality  in  Westchester  county, 
which  is  conducted  to  the  city  by  an  aqueduct  of  solid  ma- 
sonry 40^  miles  in  length,  8  feet  5^  inches  high,  7  feet  i 
inches  wide  at  the  widest  point,  and  dropping  13  inches 
to  the  mile.  It  has  a  oapaoity  of  1 08,000,000  gallons  a  day. 
It  crosses  the  Harlem  River  on  the  High  Bridge,  a  stmo- 
ture  of  granite  1450  feet  long,  21  wide  between  parapets, 
114  feet  high ;  is  received  in  two  great  basins  in  Central 
Park,  and  is  distributed  by  two  reservoirs  through  350 
miles  of  pipe.  These  works  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  a  bureaa  created  under 
the  new  charter  in  1870. 

Five  principal  gaslight  eompanim  supply  the  city. 
The  Manhattan  Company  has  two  works,  which  deliver 
gas  through  about  170  miles  of  street-mains  to  30,000  pri- 
vate consumers  and  7000  street-lamps.  The  others  are  the 
New  York,  Metropolitan,  Mutual,  and  the  Harlem.  The 
mains  of  these  companies  are  being  constantly  extended 
as  new  avenues  and  streets  are  opened. 

The  system  of  sewerage  is  totally  unworthy  of  a  me- 
tropolitan city  with  unequally  opportunities  for  drain- 
age, the  rivers  surrounding  providing  ample  outlet  for  all 
detritus,  but  there  has  as  yet  been  no  efl'ort  made  to  intro- 
duce the  scientific  plans  of  which  Paris  presents  so  excel- 
lent an  example.  The  paving  of  the  city  is  hardly  better 
than  the  sewerage.  For  this,  however,  some  excuse  may 
be  found  in  the  severity  of  tho  winters  and  the  long 
lay  of  snow  upon  the  ground.  Various  tentative  exper- 
iments have  been  made:  cobble-stones  have  given  way 
to  wood ;  wood  in  turn,  after  having  been  tried  in  various 
forms,  has  yielded  to  trap-block,  which  is  now  the  favorite 
mode. 

Market: — The  market  system  is  absolutely  disgraceful, 
and  with  hardly  an  exception  the  buildings  are  rather 
public  nuisances  than  public  benefits..  Those  owned  and 
rented  by  the  oity  are  13  in  number,  of  which  Washington, 
Fulton,  and  Clinton  are  the  most  important.  With  a  more 
bountiful  supply  of  provisions  of  necessity  and  luxury 
than  can  be  bad  in  any  city  of  the  world  (a  remark  espe- 
cially true  of  its  fish,  which  has  developed  into  a  separate 
trade  under  the  control  of  a  fishmongers'  corporation), 
there  is  no  capital  city  whore  the  market  accommodations 
for  both  producer  and  consumer  are  so  badly  managed. 
The  sales  of  food  during  the  past  year  (1874)  for  cash  are 
reported  by  the  efficient  superintendent.  Col.  Do  Voe,  at 
$130,000,000,  of  which  Washington  received  $108,000,000, 
Fulton,  $16,000,000,  and  Clinton,  $1,500,000.  Besides  these 
sales  for  household  purposes,  it  is  estimated  by  the  same 
competent  authority  that  1,350,000  persons  dine  or  lunch 
every  business-day  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Not  less 
than  300,000  of  these  are  daily  visitors,  who  leave  the  oity 
nightly  for  neighboring  towns,  and  there  is  an.average  of 
50,000  visitors  at  the  hotels. 

The  Fire  Department,  formerly  a  volunteer  organization, 
has  at  last  passed  into  the  control  of  a  board  of  conimis- 
sioners,  with  salaried  employes.  The  modem  system  of 
steam,  with  engineers  and  officers  and  telegraphic  signals, 
has  entirely  done  away  with  this  formerly  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  life  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Polite  Department  is  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  commissioners,  and  occupies  34  difi'erent  stations, 
which  arc  connected  by  telegraph  wires,  and  a  largo  com- 
modious head-quarters.  Tho  force  numbers  2503.  As  a 
system  of  protection  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  efficient 
until  withdrawn  from  the  domain  of  politics,  but  it  is  slowly 
and  steadily  improving.  Its  main  deficiency,  as  compared 
with  European  systems,  is  the  want  of  efficiency  in  the  de- 
tective force. 

Poet- Office. — The  business  of  the  post-office  is  enormous. 
Besides  the  groat  building,  there  are  20  branch  stations,  of 
which  12  are  on  Manhattan  Island,  A  to  L,  and  8  in  the 
nowly-annexed  towns  of  Westchester.  The  number  of  su- 
perintendents and  clerks  employed  at  the  general  office  is 
648,  at  stations  86;  of  regular  letter-carriers  at  the  gen- 
eral post-office,  100,  at  stations,  329;  of  subt^titutcs,  30 ; 
total  force,  1193.  There  are  7  daily  deliveries  by  uarrien, 
and  14  collections  from  9S6  street  letter-boxes.  In  the 
year  1874  there  were  delivered  by  carriers  33,639,117  mail 
letters  and  postal  cards,  and  19,6.34,457  city  letters.  There 
were  despatched  8,589,790,  and  received  7,664,335.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  67,856  domestic  money-orders  issued, 
for  tho  sum  of  $1,342,657.70,  and  pRJd  594,684,  for  the  sum 
of  $6,751,189.16.  In  the  aame  period  there  were  20,521 
foreign  orders  issued,  for  the  sum  of  $412,561.32,  and  paid 
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8567,  for  the  anm  of  $157,767.30.  Id  1874  postage-stamps, 
postal  cards,  and  stamped  envelopes  were  sold  to  the  amount 
of  $2,589,384.94.  The  weight  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals mailed  by  publishers  to  regular  suoscribers  from  Jan. 
1  to  Sept.  30,  1874,  was  17,392,691  pounds,  and  the  postage 
prepaid  on  same,  $240,052.17. 

HUtory. — Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Hudson  in 
1609,  the  Dutch  undertook  the  occupation  and  settlement 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  in  1614  erected  a  fort  and  trading- 
house  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  1614  an  expe- 
dition from  South  Virginia,  despatched  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
took  possession  of  the  infant  colony,  which  then  consisted 
of  only  four  houses  outside  the  fort,  but  an  amicable  settle- 
ment was  soon  made  between  the  respective  governments, 
and  the  Dutch  remained  in  possession  of  the  island  and 
neighboring  country.  In  1652  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
was  incorporated.  In  1656  it  bad  increased  to  1000  inhab- 
itants and  120  houses;  in  1677  it  contained  368  bouses. 
The  city  remained  under  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  Dutch  for 
about  a  half  century,  when,  Charles  II.  coming  to  the 
English  throne,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Dutch  was 
granted  by  royal  charter  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
Mar.  12, 1664,  and  an  English  fleet  took  unopposed  posses- 
sion in  August  of  the  same  year.  Cols.  Nicoll  and  Love- 
lace ruled  the  settlement  for  ten  years  in  the  name  of  the 
duke,  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  in  his  honor  to 
New  York.  In  Aug.,  1673,  a  Dutch  fleet  recaptured  the  city, 
which  it  held  in  the  name  of  the  States  General  of  Holland, 
changing  the  name  again  to  New  Orange,  in  compliment 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  It  was  again  restored  to  English 
rule  by  treaty  in  1674,  and  resumed  its  name.  In  1686  the 
municipal  rights  of  the  free  city  were  confirmed  and  en- 
larged to  cover  all  vacant  land  on  Manhattan  Island  to 
low-water  mark,  by  charter  from  Gov.  Dongan.  In  1708 
certain  ancient  rights  of  ferry  were  also  oonflrmcd  by  new 
charter  from  Gov.  Combury,  but  the  charter  upon  the 
foundation  of  which,  as  Chancellor  Kent  remorks,  the 
city  of  New  York  is  at  present  governed,  was  that  of  1730, 
as  granted  by  Gov.  Montgomcrie.  This  charter  recites  the 
former  charters,  confirms  the  privileges  of  the  city,  and 
defines  the  water-boundary  as  extending  to  low-water 
mark  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey.  This  claim  of  New  York  gave  occasion  to  long 
litigation  with  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  until  the  boundary- 
lino  was  happily  settled  by  commissioners  mutually  ap- 
pointed by  each  State  in  1833.     This  settlement  leaves  the 


eiclosive  Jurisdiction  of  the  waters  to  the  State,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  city,  of  New  York,  while  the  right  to  the 
land  under  water  and  the  wharves  which  may  be  built 
thereon  on  the  Jersey  shore  is  vested  in  New  Jersey,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  quarantine  and  health  laws  of  the  city. 
An  act  of  eonfirmation  was  passed  by  the  assembly  Oct. 
14,  1732.  Under  these  royal  charters  the  mayor,  sheriff, 
r«corder,  and  other  officers  were  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  colony.  This  mode  of  appointment  continued  until 
the  Revolution,  when  the  power  of  appointment  was  by 
the  constitution  of  1777  vested  in  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislature.  Under  the 
amended  constitution  of  1821  the  mayor  was  directed  to 
be  appointed  annually  by  the  common  council,  and  the 
other  officers  to  be  chosen  triennially  by  the  electors  of  the 
city.  This  mode  continued  until  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1834, 
directed  that  the  mayor  be  annually  chosen  hy  the  electors 
of  the  city.  In  1849  important  alterations  were  made  in 
the  creation  of  executive  departments,  the  chief  officers  of 
which  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  police  depart- 
ment, however,  was  continued,  the  mayor  being  designated 
as  its  head,  but  a  bureau  established  under  the  control  of 
a  chief  of  police.  In  1852  a  further  amendment  instituted 
a  board  of  60  councilmen,  to  be  chosen  from  60  districts  of 
the  city,  in  place  of  the  board  of  assistant  aldermen  of  the 
wards.  In  1857  a  further  radical  change  was  made.  The 
act  of  this  year  repealed  all  the  amendmcr.ts  of  18H0, 1849, 
1851,  1853,  only  continuing  in  force  the  ancient  Dongan 
and  Montgomcrie  charters.  The  amended  charter  divided 
the  city  Into  17  aldermanie  districts,  from  each  of  which 
an  alderman  was  to  be  chosen,  to  serve  two  years ;  the 
board  of  councilmen  to  be  composed  of  6  members  elected 
annually  from  each  of  the  senatorial  districts  of  the  city  ; 
the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  counsel  to  the  corporation  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,  the  mayor  for  two,  the  counsel  for 
three,  the  comptroller  for  four  years — all  three  removable 
by  the  governor  for  cause ;  and  the  heads  of  departments 
were  made  removable  by  the  bo^rd  of  aldermen  without 
consent  of  the  mayor.  The  powers  of  the  street  depart- 
ment were  increased,  and  a  number  of  executive  depart- 
ments abolished.  This  act,  restricting  the  powers  of  the 
mayor,  was  resisted  by  him  as  unconstitutional,  and  pop- 
ular disturbances  ensued.  The  same  legislature  had  placed 
the  police  force  of  the  city  and  the  neighboring  counties 
under  a  metropolitan  commission.  The  two  forces  met  in 
violent  struggle.  Resort  was  finally  had  to  the  court  of  " 
appeals,  which  fully  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  tbe^ 
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new  charter.  By  an  amendment  paased  in  1863  the  term 
of  otBoe  of  the  sereral  heads  of  department  was  extended 
to  four  jears.  The  board  of  ooancilmcn  was  abolished 
after  1869.  On  Apr.  5, 1870,  further  and  thoroughly  rad- 
ical changes  took  plaoe,  the  oity  government  being  essen- 
tially withdrawn  from  any  control  of  the  State  author- 
ities, and  the  exooutire  power  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
eleven  dopartmonts,  the  mayor  to  be  elected  for  two  years, 
heads  of  departments  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
The  police  was  withdrawn  from  the  metropolitan  oora- 
mission  and  became  one  of  the  new  departments.  Ear- 
nest protest  had  been  made  against  the  passage  of  the  char- 
ter of  1870,  but  few  alterations  were  consented  to,  a  few 
modifications  only  being  made  by  the  act  of  Apr.  18, 1871, 
with  regard  to  the  school  officers  and  Central  Park  oom- 
mission.  The  abuses  and  reckless  expenditure  which 
followed  this  change  in  municipal  rule  oecame  so  enor- 
mous and  flagrant  that  there  was  a  great  reaction  in 
f>ubUo  opinion.  The  amendment  again  reorganizing  the 
ocal  government  was  passed  Juno  13,  1873,  and  is  now 
in  force.  It  abolished  the  board  of  assistant  aldermen, 
constituted  a  new  common  council  of  21  aldermen,  to  be 
elected  at  the  general  State  election  the  next  year;  three 
members  to  be  elected  in  each  senatorial  district;  six  al- 
dermen at  large,  to  bold  office  for  one  year;  and  the  mayor 
to  be  elected  for  two  years. 

In  reviewing  those  changes  in  the  form  of  administra- 
tion of  the  city  government  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
tentative  process  by  which  a  solution  bos  been  diligently 
sought  for  the  problem  of  a  city  government  where  popu- 
lation is  subject  to  such  increase — a  population  at  once 
nnedueated  and  unaccustomed  to  self-government.  And 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  only  with  a  constitution  and 
manners  as  free  and  libera]  as  those  which  prevail  in  the 
State  of  New  York  could  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage 
have  endured  the  severity  of  the  strain. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  city 
since  the  English  occupation  have  been  the  usurpation  of 
the  government  by  Leisler  in  1 680,  and  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution by  Gov.  Sloughter  in  1091.  The  same  year  the 
laws  of  the  duke  of  York  and  provincial  laws  were 
framed.  The  first  assembly  met  in  the  city  Apr.  I>.  In 
1696  the  first  Trinity  church  was  built  In  1712  the 
negroes  rose  in  insurrection,  set  fire  to  the  city,  and 
killed  several  persons ;  nineteen  of  the  negroes  were  sub- 
sequently executed.  In  1725,  Bradford  established  the 
New  York  Gmetlc.  In  1729  a  city  library  was  founded. 
In  1740  the  New  York  Society  Library  was  organized.  In 
1741  the  famous  delusion  known  as  the  "Negro  Plot" 
occurred ;  the  city  was  in  the  greatest  consternation,  and 
a  large  number  of  negroes  were  executed,  and  together 
with  them  a  Catholic  priest ;  when  reason  asserted  itself 
no  real  grounds  couldf  be  discovered  for  any  alarm.  In 
1750  a  theatre  was  established.  In  1754,  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College  was  chartered.  In  May,  17B3,  the 
Sandy  Hook  lighthouse  was  first  lighted.  .  In  1765  the 
famous  congress  knovra  as  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  met 
in  the  city ;  delegates  were  present  from  all  the  colonies, 
and  a  bold  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances  was  adopt- 
ed. The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  organised,  with  affiliations 
throughout  the  colonies.  The  Stamp  Act  was  burned,  and 
an  agreement  not  to  import  goods  from  Qreat  Britain  until 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  signed  by  a  largo  concourse 
of  merchants.  On  the  Ist  of  November,  amid  great  ex- 
oitement,  the  effigies  of  Gov.  Golden  and  the  devil,  holding 
the  Stamp  Act,  were  burned  on  the  Bowling  Green.  On 
the  5th,  the  excitement  continuing  and  the  citiiens  threat- 
ening to  storm  the  fort  and  seise  the  stamps,  the  paper 
was  delivered  by  the  governor  to  the  mayor,  John  Cru- 
ger,  and  taken  to  the  city  hall  for  safe-keeping.  On  Hay 
20,  1766,  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  reached  the  city, 
and  the  assembly  was  petitioned  to  erect  a  statue  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  In  1768  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organ- 
ized at  the  Queen's  Head  Tavern,  kept  by  Bolton  A  Sigel 
— a  building  better  known  later  as  Fraunces'  Tavern,  and 
which  is  still  standing  at  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Broad 
streets,  and  now  called  Washington's  Head-quarters,  this 
being  the  spot  where  he  bade  adieu  to  his  officers  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  On  May  14, 1 770,  a  statue  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt  was  erected  in  Wall  street,  at  the  intersection  of 
William,  then  Smith  street.  On  Apr,  18,  1774,  the  Nancy 
arrived  with  a  cargo  of  tea ;  the  vep!<el  was  not  permitted  to 
land  her  cargo  nor  to  make  entry  at  the  custom-house.  News 
reaching  the  city  of  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  May, 
1774,  a  committee  of  eorrespondenoe  was  organised.  The 
non-importation  agreement  was  again  proposed,  hut  de- 
dined,  and  a  "  congress  of  the  colonies  "  insisted  upon  by 
the  merchants.  Totheirpersistentadherencetothis  scheme 
theflrst  Congress  was  mainly  due.  In  the  same  month  strong 
resolutions  of  resistance  were  adopted  by  a  great  mooting 
on  the  Common,  now  the   Park.     The  oolonlal  assembly 


finally  adjourned  Apr.  3,  1775.  Delegates  were  elected  to 
the  Continental  Congress  July  25,  same  year.  On  Aug.  22, 
Congress  having  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  cannon  to 
the  interior,  the  Asia  man-of-war  fired  upon  the  city.  Th 
Jan.,  1776,  a  detaehment  of  militia  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  spring  the  American  army  followed.  On 
the  8th  of  July  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed, and  read  to  the  army.  On  the  26th  of  August,  after 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  On  the  21st  of  September  a  destructive  fire  con- 
sumed an  eighth  of  tho  city,  destroying  492  houses.  On  Nov. 
25, 1783,  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  and  Gen.  Washing- 
ton entered  at  tho  head  of  the  American  army.  In  Jan., 
1785,  Congress  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York, 
and  met  in  the  City  Hall,  comer  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets, 
now  the  site  of  the  U.  S,  Sub-treasury,  The  Bank  of  New 
York  was  organized  this  year,  and  a  manumission  society 
was  established.  On  July  26,  1788,  the  new  Conftitution 
of  the  U.  8.  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  celebrated 
by  a  grand  procession.  On  Apr.  30, 1789,  Gen.  Washington 
was  inaugurated  President  of  the  IT.  S.  on  the  gallery  in 
front  of  the  old  City  Hall,  facing  Broad  street.  On  Dec.  4 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  an  immense  procession,  in  which  all  the  professions  and 
trades  were  represented.  In  1792  the  Tontine  ColTee-honse 
was  built ;  June  I,  1795,  the  Park  Theatre  was  erected.  In 
1799  the  Manhattan  Company  was  chartered  to  supply 
the  city  with  water;  the  Bronx  River  was  proposed  as  the 
aoarce  of  supply,  and  was  surveyed.  In  1801  the  total 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  city  and 
county  was  $21,964,037,  and  a  tax  laid  of  1  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar. In  1804  hackney  coaches  were  first  licensed.  July  II 
of  this  year  Alexander  Hamilton  fell  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 
Burr,  In  1805  the  winter  was  one  of  intense  severity.  This 
year  the  New  York  Free  School  was  incorporated,  and  also 
the  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order.  In  1806  steam 
navigation  was  first  successfully  inaugurated  on  the  Hud- 
son River  by  Robert  Fulton.  In  1807  the  city  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  by  a  commission  of  the  legislature  consist- 
ing of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  others. 
Theirplan  has  been  substantially  adhered  to  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  late  new  improvements.  In  June,  1812,  on  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  a  large  number 
of  privateers  left  the  city,  and  became  the  terror  of  British 
tracers  till  the  peace.  This  year  the  first  steam-ferry  was 
established  to  Jersey  City.  On  Aug.  31, 1814,  the  scarcity 
of  specie  and  the  drain  upon  the  banks  brought  about  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  whioh  lasted  till  July,  1817. 
On  Feb.  12, 1815,  the  first  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
received  at  New  York  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  1824  the 
House  of  Refuge  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents was  established  and  a  building  erected  by  private 
subscription.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of 
correction  of  the  vices  of  tho  young.  On  Aug.  15,  1824, 
Gen.  La  Fayette  arrived  in  the  city,  and  was  welcomed 
with  great  rejoicings  aa  the  guest  of  the  city  and  nation. 
The  quintal  of  100  instead  of  112  pounds  was  voluntarily 
adopted  by  the  merchants  as  the  new  measure  for  pur- 
chase and  sale  after  Jan.  1, 1825.  Gaswas  first  introduced 
in  this  year,  and  mains  laid  in  Broadway.  On  Oct.  26, 
1826,  the  sound  of  cannon,  commencing  at  Buffalo  and  re- 
peated from  point  to  point,  announced  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  final  union  of  the  lakes  with  the  At- 
lantic— the  presage  of  the  coming  power  and  wealth  of  the 
city  OS  the  great  gateway  between  toe  Western  and  Eartern 
hemispheres.  On  Nov.Il  the  arrival  of  the  first  canal-boat 
was  the  occasion  of  a  grand  aquatic  and  civic  pageant,  in 
which  the  "  commingling  of  the  waters  "  was  typically  illus- 
trated by  the  pouring  by  Gov.  Clinton,  tho  father  of  the 
canal,  of  a  keg  of  fresh  water  of  Lake  Erie  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  at  the  Narrows.  In  1832  the  Asiatic  cholera 
ravaged  the  city.  Hardly  had  its  effects  been  recovered 
from  when  the  city  was  prostrated,  Dec.  16,  1835,  by  a  ter- 
rible and  disastrous  conflagration,  whioh  raged  three  days 
and  destroyed  more  than  600  buildings  and  property  to 
the  value  of  over  $20,000,000.  Close  upon  this  ealnmity 
followed  the  commercial  distress  and  financial  panic  of 
1836-37,  which  spread  over  the  whole  country  and  swept 
countless  prosperous  firms  out  of  existence.  The  banks 
suspended  specie  payments  under  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  resumption  was  only  effected  with  great  difiiculty 
in  1839,  The  Croton  Aqueduct  was  completed  in  1842,  and 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  city  assured  by  this  colossal 
and  beneficent  monument  of  the  enterprise  and  foresight 
of  the  citizens.  In  the  year  1844  began  the  enormous  im- 
migration—first from  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  fam- 
ine, and  later  from  other  parts  of  tho  Continent,  eonseqnent 
on  politioal  disturbance — a  movement  whioh  mainly  pass- 
ing through  New  York  has  greatly  added  to  her  wealth 
and  population.  On  July  19,  1845,  another  disastrous  fire 
destroyed  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  property.    In 
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1849  a  disturbiuioo  known  u  the  Astor  Place  Riot,  spring- 
ing from  a  quarrel  between  theatrical  partisans,  cost  the 
lives  of  several  oitisens,  and  was  only  suppressed  by  the 
interference  of  the  militia.  In  the  month  of  Dec.,  1851, 
Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  received  an  enthuaiaatio 
public  welcome.  On  July  14,  185.3,  an  exhibition  of  the 
industry  of  all  nations  was  opened  in  a  building  of  ex- 
treme beauty  of  iron  and  glass  on  Reservoir  Square.  The 
building  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire.  On  July  2, 
18J5,  the  Central  Park  was  eeleeted  by  the  commiasionera 
appointed  by  the  supreme  court.  (See  Cektral  Park.) 
In  the  summer  of  1357  a  financial  crisis  swept  over  the 
oommeroial  world  of  both  hemispheres.  The  business  of 
the  oity  was  prostrated,  the  banks  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments, all  enterprises  were  stopped,  and  the  working  classes 
thrown  into  a  state  of  destitution  to  which  a  severe  winter 
soon  added  fresh  terrors.  Relief  was  provided  by  the 
municipal  authorities  by  labor  on  public  works  and  distri- 
bution of  food.  In  Aug.,  1858,  the  suocesaful  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  was  announced,  and  on  Sept.  1  was  celebrated 
by  a  holiday  and  a  grand  public  demonstration.  During 
the  display  of  fireworks  the  City  Hall  was  badly  injured  by 
a  conflagration.  In  1860  the  city  was  visited  by  the  Japan- 
ese embassy,  which  was  entertained  with  great  splendor  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  offici- 
ally received  the  same  year  with  a  military  display  and  wel- 
comed by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens.  In  the  fall 
of  this  year  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  arrested 
business.  The  winter  of  I8flO-81  was  one  of  unquiet  and  dis- 
tress. The  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  in  Apr.,  1861,  aroused 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  was  responded  to  by  a  spon- 
taneous uprising  of  the  loyal  element,  which  resulted  in  a 
meeting  upon  Union  Square  and  a  demonstration  surpass- 
ing in  magnitude  and  enthusiasm  any  public  assemblage 
in  this  country.  Its  effects  were  instantly  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  work  of  organizing  regiments  was 
at  once  undertaken ;  the  banks  pledged  enormous  sums  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  and  the  whole  city  set  itself 
to  the  stern  suppression  of  the  Southern  revolt.  In  1861 
the  banks,  which  had  already  loaned  $150,000,000  in  coin 
to  the  government,  suspended  specie  payments.  On  July 
13,  1863,  the  militia  of  the  city  naving  been  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  U.  8.  authorities  undertaking  to  enforce 
the  draft,  an  insurrection  took  place,  no  doubt  instigated 
by  agents  of  the  Southern  rcbela,  which  turned  almost  im- 
mediately into  a  furious  attack  upon  the  negro  population 
of  the  city.  The  elements  of  disorder  and  crime  com- 
mon to  large  cities  were  combined  in  this  movement. 
For  a  few  days  there  was  universal  consternotion.  The 
courageous  action  of  the  police,  supported  by  the  U.  S. 
troops,  soon  restored  order.  During  each  year  of  the  war 
repeated  large  out-door  manifestations  were  made  in  anp- 

Sort  of  the  government,  of  which  those  in  Union  Square, 
uly  15,  1862,  and  Apr.  11,  186.3,  were  the  most  con- 
apicuoua.  In  1865,  upon  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Lee 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  great  preparationa  were 
undertaken  for  the  celebration  of  peace,  but  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  turned  the  universal  joy  into  mourn- 
ins;.  The  body  was  brought  to  the  city  on  its  way  to  the 
West,  and  lay  in  state  in  the  City  Hall,  where  it  was  visited 
by  a  continoona  stream  of  mourning  oitizena.  On  the  25th 
of  April  the  remaina  wore  escorted  to  the  Hudson  River 
D^pCt  by  an  enormous  and  imposing  procession,  through 
streets  densely  lined  with  sorrowing  spectators.  Such  a 
spectacle  had  never  been  seen  in  New  York.  During 
tne  war  the  city  furnished  116,382  troops  to  the  govern- 
ment. On  .Tuly  12,  1871,  the  Orangemen,  an  aasociation 
of  Protestant  Irishmen,  undertaking  to  celebrate  the 
"  battle  of  the  Boyne,"  were  attacked  by  the  opposite  party, 
the  Ribbonmen,  a  Roman  Catholic  association,  and  a  riot 
ensued,  which  was  only  put  down  by  the  use  of  military 
force.  This  disgraceful  occurrence  ended  in  the  loss  of 
numerous  lives.  In  1872  the  citizens  combined  against  the 
public  plunderers  who  had  for  years  controlled  the  city 
government ;  a  committee  of  seventy  was  appointed  and 
the  leaders  of  the  "Ring"  brought  to  Justice.  In  1873 
the  business  of  the  city  was  again  paralyzed  by  a  panic  of 
unusual  length  and  severity.  Great  corporations  closed 
their  doors  and  went  into  bankruptcy.  So  universal  was 
the  want  of  confidence  that  the  Stock  £.vchange  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  suspended  all  transactions.  The 
effects  of  this  panic  are  still  evident,  and  the  present  de- 
pression of  business  may  be  rather  considered  as  its  con- 
tinuation than  its  result ;  nor  can  any  improvement  bo 
looked  for  until  the  cnrrency  of  the  country  be  arranged  on 
a  permanent  and  stable  basis.        John  AtrSTiir  Stevens. 

New  York  IHills,  post-v.  of  Whitestown  tp.,  Oneida 
CO.,  X.  Y.,  on  Sauquoit  Creek,  has  very  large  ootton-fac- 
toriea.     Pop.  1264. 

New  York,  Vniveroity  of  the  City  of.  This  in- 
■titution  was  incorporated  in  1831,  and  opened  for  the  re- 


ception of  students  in  Oct.,  18S2.  Its  building,  on  Wash- 
ington Square,  was  occupied  for  purposes  of  instruction  in 
1835.  By  its  charter  it  is  unsectarian,  and  therefore  docs 
not  embrace  in  its  corps  of  professors  a  theological  faculty. 
Its  corporate  functions  are  entrusted  to  a  council  consist- 
ing of  thirty-two  members,  elected  every  year  in  classes 
or  sections  of  eight  members  each  for  four  years.  To 
these  are  added,  tx-officio,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  by 
election  four  from  the  common  oounoil  of  the  city.  A 
chancellor  is  the  head  of  ita  professorial  corps,  which  was 
originally  distributed  into  a  faculty  of  science  and  letters, 
a  faculty  of  law,  and  a  faculty  of  medicine.  From'  its 
first  organisation  to  the  year  1871  its  course  of  instruction 
was  in  harmony  with  and  parallel  to  that  pursued  in  the 
leading  colleges  of  the  country,  differing  therefrom  only 
in  the  provision  made  for  students  who  desired  to  pursue 
only  selected  portions  of  its  courses.  Since  1871  the  fac- 
ulty of  science  and  letters  has  been  more  distinctly  divided 
into  a  faculty  of  arts  and  a  faculty  of  science,  and  parallel 
full  courses  of  instruction  have  been  given  by  the  faculty 
of  arts  in  the  usual  collegiate  studies,  including  the  an- 
cient languages,  and  by  the  faculty  of  science  in  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  best  scientific  schools  (or  Jicahckulen), 
together  with  civil  engineering  and  analytical  chemistry. 
In  this  department  French  and  Oerman  also  take  the  place 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  There  are  two  literary  societies  sus- 
tained by  the  students,  each  possessing  a  fair  working 
library.  These  hold  meetings  once  a  week  during  the 
university  terms  for  practice  in  debate,  in  elocution,  and 
in  literary  efforts  of  various  kinds.  The  library  of  the 
university  is  still  small,  as  are  also  its  collections  of  cabi- 
net materials  for  illustration ;  but  its  apparatus  and  means 
of  instruction  are  adequate  to  its  present  necessities,  and 
constantly  increased  as  required.  The  university  for- 
merly bad  under  its  management  and  supervision  a  gram- 
mar school  of  a  high  grade  and  large  numbers. 

The  original  basis  upon  which  the  university  was  founded 
was  a  stock  subscription  of  $100,000.  The  stockholders  vote 
at  the  annual  election  for  members  of  the  council.  It  baa 
from  time  to  time  received  large  gifts  from  a  few  liberal 
friends.  George  Griawold,  John  Johnston,  John  C.  Green, 
and  Loring  Andrews  may  be  mentioned  among  those 
who  are  now  deceased;  among  the  living  the  name  of 
John  Taylor  Johnston  is  most  conspicuous.  In  the  year 
1871-72  was  first  introduced  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
university,  by  which  ita  oonrsea  in  the  arta  and  aciences 
were  made  gratuitous.  All  ita  undergraduate  students 
therefore  now  receive  their  instruction  without  charge  for 
tuition.  In  the  professional  schools  of  medicine  and  law 
the  students  pay  an  annual  fee.  This  in  the  department 
of  medicine  is  $1 85,  including  the  matriculation  and  gradu- 
ation feea  and  the  fee  for  instruction  by  the  demonstrator 
with  material.  In  the  department  of  law  the  fee  for  the 
year  is  $100.  By  statute  graduates  of  this  school  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  New  York  without  further  examina- 
tion. The  law  library,  through  the  liberality  of  John  Tay- 
lor Johnston,  Esq.,  is  large  and  well  selected.  There  is  also 
a  school  of  art  connected  with  the  department  of  science,  in 
charge  of  the  professor  of  art.  The  degrees  conferred  are 
the  following;  bachelor  of  arts;  bachelor  in  science,  and 
to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  civil  engi- 
neering the  degree  of  civil  engineer.  The  fee  for  each  of 
the  above  is  $7  ;  bachelor  of  laws,  fee  $5 ;  master  of  arta 
and  master  in  science,  fees  $10  each ;  doctor  of  medicine, 
fee  $30,  The  honorary  degrees  of  doctor  of  laws,  doctor 
of  divinity,  doctor  of  philosophy,  etc.  are  conferred.  The 
university  haa  three  fellowahipa,  the  annual  value  of  which 
is  $300,  $200,  and  $100,  respectively. 

NeTT  Zea'land,  a  group  of  islands  lying  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  between  34°  and  48°  S.  lat.,  and  between  166° 
and  179°  E.  Ion.,  and  forming  a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
The  group  eonaists  of  three  large  islands,  respectively 
called  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern  Island,  and  a  num- 
ber of  islets,  comprising  an  area  of  106,259  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  303,211,  of  whom  36,359  are  na- 
tives. Northern  and  Middle  Islands,  which  are  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important,  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  Cook  Strait,  whion  is  18  miles  wide  at  ita  narrowest 
passage,  but  in  all  physical  relations  they  are  very  simi- 
lar. They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  Tongariro,  a  peak 
on  Northern  Island  6000  feet  high,  is  still  an  active  vol- 
cano. A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  on  Northern 
Island  reaches  a  height  of  9000  feet  (Mount  Ruapahu),  and 
on  Middle  Island  a  height  of  14,000  feet  (Mount  Cook), 
traverses  them  from  N.  to  S.,  covering  Northern  Island 
with  alpine  regions  and  forming  table-lands  on  Middle 
Island.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  and  the  climate  is 
probably  the  most  healthful  and  delicious  on  earth.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature 
is  hardly  20° ;  ft«sh  winds  from  the  ocean  are  always  blow- 
ing, and  raina  are  abundant.     Large  tracts,  especially  of 
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the  mountain-ragiona,  are  covered  with  forests  of  «T«r- 
grcen  trees  which  yield  excellent  timber.  The  flora  of  the 
islands  presents  many  peculiar  species,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  New  Zealand  flax,  but  all  varieties  of  European 
grains  and  fruits  succeed  eminently  well  and  develop  lux- 
uriantly. When  Cook  first  visited  the  islands  in  1770 
the  dog  and  the  rat  were  the  only  quadrupeds  he  found, 
but  since  then  pigs,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  deer,  quails, 
pheasants,  partridges,  etc.  have  been  introdnoed  and  thrive 
very  well.  The  country  is  in  every  respect  well  suited  to 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  these  two  occupations 
form,  consequently,  the  chief  branches  of  industry  carried 
on.  The  islands  are  divided  into  nine  provinces.  The 
chief  towns  are  Auckland,  Dusedim,  and  Cbbutchubch 
(which  see). 

New  Zi'on,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Clarendon  co.,  S.  0.    P.  640. 

Ner  (Michel),  duke  of  Elchingen,  prince  of  Moskva, 
marshal  and  peer  of  France,  b.  at  Saarlouis  Jan.  10, 1769, 
in  humble  circumstances;  entered  the  French  army  in 
1787;  was  made  a  captain  in  1704,  brigadier-general  in 
1797  after  the  battle  of  Xeuwied,  general  of  division  in 
1799  after  the  capture  of  Manheim,  and  marshal  in  1804. 
He  commanded  in  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Spanish 
campaigns,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Elchingen,  Aus- 
tcrlitz,  and  Friedland.  But  his  greatest  exploits  were  the 
battle  of  Borodino  while  the  grand  army  crossed  the  Mosk- 
va, his  command  of  the  rear-guard  during  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  his  exertions  in  order  to  organize  a  now  army. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  submitted  to  the  Bour- 
bons, and  was  well  received  by  Louis  XVIII.  When  No- 
poleon  returned  from  Elba,  Ncy  repaired  to  Paris,  assured 
the  king  of  his  fidelity,  and  received  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  4000  men,  with  which  he  marched  against  the 
emperor,  purposing  to  capture  him  and  carry  him  to  Paris. 
But  when  he  saw  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Napoleon  was 
received  everywhere  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of  his  sol- 
diers  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  emperor.  After  the 
second  restoration  ho  fled  from  Paris,  but  was  captured, 
arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  placed  first  before  a  court- 
martial,  which  declared  itself  incompetent,  and  then  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  by  a  large  majority  con- 
demned him  to  death.  He  was  shot  Dec.  7,  1816,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  a  monument  now  stands 
in  his  honor.  (Sec  HUloire  complile  du  Prodi  du  Mar(- 
chal  A'ey,  2  vols.,  1815.) 

Nezheen'y  or  N^in^  town  of  European  Russia,  gov- 
ernment of  Tcheroigov,  on  the  Oster.  It  has  many  good 
educational  institutions  and  a  very  large  trade  in  tobacco. 
Pop.  17,981. 

Nez  Ferc6  Indians  [the  "pierced  noses,"  so  named 
by  the  Canadian  coyayciin],  properly  Sahaptins,  a  tribe 
of  Indians  of  Northern  Idaho,  belonging  to  what  is  called 
the  Sahaptin  stock,  remarkable  for  certain  grammatical 
peculiarities  in  their  languages.  They  occupy  a  reserva- 
tion of  1,344,000  acres,  to  which  they  wore  removed  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  They  are  generally 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  there  arc  several  hundred  who 
are  discontented  and  refuse  any  favors  from  white  men. 
The  "  treaty  "  Nez  Percys  number  2807,  and  are  somewhat 
prosperous. 

Nez  Percys,  county  of  N.  Idaho.  Its  E.  part  is 
mountainous  and  abounds  in  gold-mines  and  forests.  In 
the  centre  is  Camas  Prairie,  a  fine  farming  region.  W.  of 
this  is  the  Nei  PercS  reservation,  which  is  well  wooded, 
with  fertile  valleys.  Still  farther  W.  there  is  a  good  farm- 
ing region.  The  N.  abounds  in  noble  red-cedar  forests. 
Cap,  Lewiston,     Pop.  1507. 

N'ga'mi,  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  be- 
tween 20°  and  21°  S.  lat,,  and  between  22°  10'  and  2X°  30'  E. 
Ion,,  at  an  elevation  of  2j00  feet.  It  is  mostly  surrounded 
with  sandbanks  and  salt  flats,  and  receives  some  few  slug- 
gish rivers.  It  is  shallow,  and  seems  to  be  only  a  reser- 
voir fur  the  surplus  waters  of  the  periodical  inundations. 

Ngan-Hwi',  province  of  China  proper,  between  lat. 
28°  and  34°  N,  and  Ion.  11.3°  and  119°  B.,  comprises  an 
area  of  48,461  square  miles,  with  49,201,992  inhabitants. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  Orecn  tea  and 
silk  are  extensively  cultivated,  copper  and  salt  are  pro- 
duced, and  ink  and  varnish  manufactured.  Cap.  Ngan- 
King-Foo. 

Ngan-Kinfc',  town  of  China,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ngan-Hwi,  on  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  manufactures 
cloth  and  porcelain  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  unknown,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  very  large  and  wealthy  city. 

Niag'arat  a  port  of  entry  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River, 
on  a  beautiful  plain,  is  well  laid  out  and  is  a  fine  summer 
resort.    It  is  on  the  Oreat  Western  Railway,  and  is  14 


miles  below  Niagara  Falls.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  1600 ;  inclusive  of  Niagara  tp.  3693. 

Niagara,  county  of  W.  New  York,  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Ontario,  W.  by  Niagara  River,  and  S.  by  Tonawanda  Creek: 
Area,  558  square  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  nearly 
level,  and  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Cattle, 
grain,  wool,  hay,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  dairy  products  are 
the  agricultural  staples.  The  manufactures  are  extensive, 
and  include  cooperage,  lime,  cement,  lumber,  flour,  car- 
riages, metallic  wares,  saddlery,  clothing,  etc.  The  county 
has  good  railroad  facilities,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Erie 
Canal.     Cap.  Lockport.     Pop.  60,437. 

Niagara,  frontier  tp.  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  T.,  bounded 
on  S.  and  W,  by  Niagara  River.  The  soil  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals,  maize,  and  fruit.  P. 
6832.  Within  its  limits  are  the  villages  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  Suspension  Bridge.  Ueorge  W.  Hollit. 

Niagara,  a  river  of  North  America,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  the  State  of  New  York,  U,  S.,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  connecting  Lake  Erie  with 
Lake  Ontario,  is  36  miles  long,  and  has  a  total  fall  of  333 
feet.  It  is  navigable  in  its  upper  course  from  its  issue 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  commencement  of  the  rapids  at 
Niagara  Falls,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  during  which  its 
fall  is  only  20  feet;  and  in  its  lower  course  from  Lewiston 
to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  during  which 
its  fall  is  only  2  feet.  Along  its  middle  course,  which  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Niagara  Falls  and  is  crossed  by  two 
suspension  bridges,  on  the  Canadian  side  is  the  Welland 
Canal,  through  which  the  navigation  interrupted  by  the 
rapids  and  falls  of  the  middle  course  of  the  river  it  car- 
ried on.  In  its  upper  course  it  forms  many  islands,  and 
its  average  depth  is  25  feet.  In  its  lower  course,  from 
Lewiston  to  its  mouth  in  Lake  Ontario,  its  depth  varies 
from  100  to  150  feet. 

Niagara  City,  a  former  v.  of  Niagara  tp.,  Niagara 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  now  called  Suspenbioii  Bhidob  (which  see). 
Pop.  2276. 

Niagara  Fall*  received  their  name  from  the  Iroquois 
Indians,  in  whose  language  the  word  A'iagara  signifies  the 


Niagara  Falls,  fruui  the  American  side, 

"thunder  of  water."  The  name  is  very  appropriate,  a< 
that  feature  of  the  whole  grand  phenoiAenon  which  strikes 
the  senses  first  and  most  powerfully  is  the  tremendous  roar 
of  the  falling  waters,  filling  the  air  for  a  distance  of  seve- 
ral miles.  With  respect  to  height  and  picturesqueness  of 
surroundings,  Niagara  Falls  are  surpassed  by  several  Swiss 
and  Norwegian  falls,  not  to  speak  of  certain  less-known 
falls  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  or  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  the  immense  volume  of 
water  which  makes  Niagara  Falls  unique,  about  2,000,000 
tons  being  hurled  every  minute  over  the  ledge  of  the  rock 
into  the  chasm  below.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  ob- 
servation often  mado,  that  the  first  view  of  Niagara  Falls 
is  rather  disappointing,  while  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  true  character  of  the  phenomenon,  the  awful  and 
frantic  forces  which  here  are  let  loose,  and  the  calm,  irre- 
sistible power  which  holds  every  minute  particle  of  this 
boiling  chaos  and  bends  it  into  a  regulated  course,  leaves 
in  the  mind  an  everlasting  impression  of  tho  sublime. 

During  the  first  16  miles  of  its  course  after  issuing  from 
Lake  Erie  the  Niagara  Rii[;rq)^^#  fall  of  only  20  fact. 
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•ad  Mow  Graad  Idud  it  reMmbiM  a,  lake  rather  than  a 
stream ;  it  is  from  2  to  3  miles  wide,  and  preaente  a  oalm 
•arfaoe  atadded  with  islands.  But  at  this  point,  about  16 
miles  below  Lake  Erie  and  a  little  more  than  1  mile  above 
the  great  eataract,  it  oontraots  into  a  narrow  current,  and 
before  it  makes  the  great  leap  it  descends  52  feet  over  a, 
series  of  rapids.  At  the  edge  of  the  cataract  the  width 
of  the  rirer  is  about  4750  feet,  but  the  edge  itself  does 
not  form  one  straight  line.  First,  it  is  broken  by  Ooat 
Island,  which,  about  1000  feet  wide  and  2000  feet  long, 
rises  40  feet  above  the  water  and  extends  out  to  the  rerjr 
brink,  thus  dividing  the  fall  into  two.  Next,  it  forms  be- 
tween Ooat  Island  and  the  Canadian  shore  a  large  curve, 
bent  inward,  which,  resembling  a  horseshoe,  gives  this 

Cart  of  the  fall  the  name  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  The 
eight  of  the  cataract  is  104  feet  on  the  American  side  of 
Ooat  Island  and  liO  on  the  Canadian.  From  the  foot  of 
the  fall  to  Lewiston,  a  distance  of  7  miles,  after  which  it 
enters  a  level  region,  the  river  descends  104  feet,  running 
through  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  whose  width  varies 
from  200  to  400  feet,  and  whoso  sides  rise  almost  perpen- 
dicularly, so  that  access  to  the  river  can  be  had  only  by 
stairways.  About  one-eighth  of  a  mile  beluw  the  falU 
a  suspension  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  river,  190  feet 
above  the  water,  1190  feet  from  cliff  to  cliff  and  1268  feet 
tnm  tower  to  tower ;  it  was  flnished  in  1869,  and  presents 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  falls.  In  18S&  another  snspen- 
aion  bridge  was  constraoted  across  the  river  about  2  mile* 
below  the  falls,  245  feet  above  the  water  and  821  feet  from 
tower  to  tower.  About  3  miles  below  the  falls  the  great 
"Whirlpool"  is  formed  by  a  sudden  tnm  in  the  narrow 
channel,  forcing  the  water  with  great  violence  into  a  depres- 
sion on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  thence  immediately  back 
again  to  the  Ameriean  side.  The  power  of  this  whirlpool 
is  immense.  Huge  tree-trunks,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  50  feet  long,  are  drawn  down  lengthwise,  sub- 
merged for  a  time,  and  then  ejected  with  great  force,  only 
to  resume  their  monotonous  "  rounds,"  in  which  they  are 
detained  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  they  finally  escape 
to  the  channel  below.  It  has  happened  several  times — 
last  in  1856 — that  in  very  cold  winters  the  ice  below  has 
increased  to  immense  thickness  by  the  froien  spray  and 
formed  a  bridge  across  the  river. 

The  first  notice  of  Niagara  Falls  which  exists  is  due  to 
the  French  missionary  Father  Hennepin,  and  was  made  in 
1678,  containing  a  view  and  a  description.  The  aspect  of 
the  falls,  such  as  they  are  represented  by  this  view,  shows 
one  striking  difference  from  the  present  aspect — -namely,  a 
third  fall  farmed  on  the  Canadian  side  by  a  huge  rock  which 
divided  and  turned  the  current.  In  a  description  pub- 
lished in  1751  in  the  Gentleman't  Magnxiiu  by  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  Kalm,  who  visited  the  falls  in  1750,  this  rock 
is  said  to  have  fallen  down  a  few  years  previously.  Other 
and  very  considerable  ohnngea  have  taken  place  quite  re- 
cently. In  1818  large  parts  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
broke  down  on  the  American  side  of  the  falls ;  in  1S28  on 
the  Canadian  side,  and  again  in  1855.  But  it  is  due  to 
very  minute  and  careful  scientific  researches,  especially 
those  of  Prof.  James  Hall,  who  in  1 842  undertook  a  trigo- 
nometrical survey  of  the  falls  fur  the  State  geological  sur- 
vey, and  made  an  accurate  map,  that  a  vivid  and  exact 
idea  has  been  formed  of  the  enormous  mechanical  powers 
which  are  at  work  here,  uninterruptedly,  in  every  second, 
and  which  have  been  so  for  centuries  past.  The  falling 
water  acta  as  a  huge  saw,  cutting  a  channel  in  the  rock 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  a  ,vear.  It  began  it«  work 
at  Lewiston,  on  the  e(l>;e  of  the  plateau  which  bears  Lake 
Eric  and  face»  with  a  bold  terrace  the  low  land  extend- 
ing around  Lake  Ontario.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  cataract  was  the  filling  up  of  the  old 
ohannel  of  Niagara  River.  There  is  a  lateral  valley  lead- 
ing from  the  AVhirlpuol  through  the  Quconstown  precipice 
at  a  point  a  few  milei<  W.  of  Lewietun.  This  valley  formed 
the  old  gorge  of  Niagara  River,  but  it  became  blocked  up 
with  drift  of  the  Ulacial  period,  and  thus  the  river,  when 
again  in  action,  was  compelled  to  open  a  new  passage.  It 
succeeded  in  bursting  through  at  Lewiston,  and  set  the 
saw  agoing.  The  result  of  its  labor,  so  far,  is  the  gorge 
through  which  it  flows  from  the  present  site  of  the  falls  to 
Lewiston,  and  through  which  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  a  small 
but  powerful  steamboat,  was  safely  brought  down  from  the 
foot  of  the  fall  to  Lake  Ontario  in  1861.  If  the  rate  of 
retrocession  is  computed  at  1  foot  a  year,  it  will  have  re- 
quired over  .31.000  years  to  make  this  distance.  But  Mr. 
Desor,  after  studying  the  falls,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rate  of  retrocession  was  more  nearly  3  feet  a  century 
than  3  feet  a  year ;  and  if  the  rate  is  estimated  at  1  inch  a 
year,  or  8J  feet  a  century,  the  distance  made  will  have  re- 
quired 380,000  years.  The  manner  in  which  the  retroces- 
sion takes  place  may  be  described  as  follows :  The  edge 
•f  the  precipice  is  formed,  on  the  present  site  of  the  eat- 


araot,  of  a  layer  from  80  to  90  feet  thick  of  the  so-called 
Niagara  limestone.  Below  this  are  shaly  layers  of  the 
same  formation,  softer  and  more  easily  hollowed  out  by 
the  action  of  the  spray.  Thus  has  been  formed  the  so- 
called  "  Cave  of  the  Winds,"  which  runs  behind  the  falling 
waters  along  the  wall  of  the  precipice,  and  connects  the 
Canadian  shore  with  Goat  Island  by  a  rough,  slippery, 
half-subterranean,  half-submarine  pathway.  But  one  day 
the  roof  of  this  oave  may  give  way,  and  the  falls  recede 
many  feet  in  one  minute.  There  is,  however,  farther  back 
in  the  course  of  the  river,  a  point  where  the  cataract  will 
meet  a  solid  bed  of  sandstone,  and  become  stationary  or 
nearly  lo.  (See  Travelt  in  Xorth  America,  by  Sir  Cbarlei 
Lyell,  I84S.)  Clkhkks  PETERtEX. 

Niagara  Falls,  p.-r.,  Kiagara  tp.,  Niagara  co.,  N.T., 
20  miles  N.  of  Buffalo,  on  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie, 
and  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  R.  Rs.  It  oontains  2 
union  schools,  5  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  an  exten- 
sive ear  manufactory  and  repair-shop,  I  paper-mill,  2 
grist-mills,  and  a  machine-shop.  The  great  falls  bound  the 
village  on  the  S.,  while  above  are  the  rapids  with  Goat, 
Luna,  and  other  islands.  The  Niagara  Falls  suspension 
carriage  bridge  is  50  rods  below  the  American  Fall,  and 
is  the  longest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  being  1200  feet  be- 
tween the  towers  and  its  road-bed  230  feet  above  the  water. 
A  steam-elevator  on  the  Canadian  side  enables  travellers 
to  reach  the  top,  from  which  an  extensive  view  is  obtained. 
The  existence  of  the  rapids  is  due  to  an  angle  which  the 
river  makes  to  the  left  as  one  looks  up-stream,  so  that  the 
channel  above  the  falls  is  now  riting  on  the  dip  of  the  bed- 
rock which  underlies  it;  whereas  before  this  change  of  di- 
rection the  channel  was  concurrent  with  the  dip,  and  the 
water  above  the  precipice,  being  deeper  than  at  ite  edge, 
was  unbroken  at  its  surface,  as  that  in  a  mill-pond  above 
I  its  dam.  Bath  and  Goat  islands  are  reached  by  means  of 
'  iron-frame  bridges  resting  on  piers,  the  latter  being  one 
of  the  most  attractive  spots  about  the  great  cataract.  It 
I  oontains  nearly  70  acres,  and  is  150  rods  long  by  70  rods 
I  wide.  The  old  stone  tower  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
'  rapids  near  its  S.  W.  comer  has  been  removed.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  lower  end  is  the  "  Biddle  Stairway,"  by  which 
access  is  gained  to  the  "  Cave  of  the  Winds."  This  is  an 
irregular  arch  about  50  feet  wide,  70  feet  high,  and  30  foct 
deep,  formed  by  the  detrition  and  crumbling  away  of  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  Luna  Island. 
Visitors  provided  with  oilskin  drosses  and  attendant  guides 
moke  the  tour  of  the  cave,  which  forms  an  exciting  and 
novel  amusement.     P.  3006.  George  W.  Uollev. 

Nian'tic,  post-v.  of  East  Lyme  tp.,  New  London  co.. 
Conn.,  on  Niantic  Bay  and  on  the  Shore  Line  division  of 
tile  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  B. 

Niantic,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Haoon  oo.,  III.,  has  I  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  977. 

Niare,  Zamonse,  or  Bnsh  Cow,  the  Bot  hrarhjf- 
teron,  a  species,  or  probably  a  marked  variety,  of  wild-ox, 
having  a  wide  range  in  Africa.  It  has  no  dewlap,  has 
sharp,  croaked,  and  short  horns,  large  and  finely  fringed 
ears,  and  a  fierce  disposition.     It  is  of  a  rather  small  siie. 

Nias',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  a  short 
distance  to  the  W.  of  Sumatra,  near  the  equator.  It  is  70 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  16  miles :  high, 
mountainous,  surrounded  with  coral-reefs,  but  fertile  and 
producing  rice,  sugar,  and  large  quantities  of  pepper.  The 
Inhabitants,  numbering  about  110,000,  are  of  the  Maloy 
race,  well-built,  peaceable,  and  industrious.  A  considerable 
slave-trade  is  carried  on  here,  partly  by  the  connivance  of 
the  Dutch  government,  partly  covered  by  legal  enactments, 
which  produce  the  state  of  slavery  without  employing  the 
name.  The  insolvent  debtor  is  doomed  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  of  forced  labor,  and  the  European  immigrants 
to  Sumatra  bay  such  forced  labor  from  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment of  Nias  by  paying  the  debt  on  it. 

Ni'beinngeB-Lied,  or  I.ar  of  the  Nibelnagers, 

an  anonymous  epic  of  the  Old  High  German,  and  the  long- 
est, most  complete,  and  most  artistic  of  the  ballads  or  popu- 
lar songs  (Oer.  Yolk-Ueder)  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  its 
present  form  the  poem  dates  from  that  age  which  was  so 
fruitful  of  ballads  and  minstrels,  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
this  is  believed  to  be  only  a  reproduction  or  reeomposition 
from  earlier  songs.  Long  forgotten,  brought  to  light  again 
and  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1757.  it  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  in  Germany,  where  it  is  still  much  ad- 
mired and  studied  as  a  classic.  The  metrical  form  of  the 
poem  is  easily  reproduced  in  English  verse.  It  consists 
'  of  strophes  or  stansas,  each  of  four  iambic  and  trochaic 
'  lines  in  rhymed  couplets,  with  a  strongly-marked  feminine 
casura  in  the  middle.  It  oontains  nearly  6000  lines,  and 
I  so  is  not  far  from  two-fiCths  of  the  length  of  Homer's  Iliad. 
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It  is  dirided  into  thirtj-nine  booka  or  seotions  called  Ad- 
renturcs,  whioh  might  be  sung  in  aeparate  i&js  like  the 
rhapsodies  of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  further  divides  itself 
into  tiro  nearly  equal  parts,  in  the  first  of  whioh  the  scene 
is  laid  on  the  Rhine,  cbiefly  at  Worms,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Burgundy,  bat  partly  also  in  tho  Netherlands  or  Xow 
Countries,  towards  the  mouth  of  that  river;  in  the  other, 
on  the  Danube,  at  Vienna  and  Buda,  chief  cities  of  Attila, 
king  of  tho  Huns.  The  chief  subject  of  tho  firf>t  part  is  the 
love,  courtship,  and  marriage  of  Siegfried,  prince  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  Kriemhild,  a  Burgundian  princess,  and 
of  QUntber,  king  of  Burgundy  and  brother  of  Kriemhild, 
to  Brunhild,  a  heroine  of  the  fabulous  North ;  together 
with  the  Journeys,  marches,  and  adventures,  the  festivities, 
tournaments,  wars,  and  battles,  which  preceded  or  attended 
them,  and  the  envy,  jealousy,  and  contention  which  ensued 
first  between  the  two  brides,  and  consequently  between  the 
bridegrooms  and  among  their  friends  and  followers,  and 
the  tragical  issue  in  the  murder  of  Siegfried  by  Hagen, 
Kriemhild's  uncle,  at  the  instance  of  Brunhild  and  with 
the  consent  of  Ounther.  The  subject  of  the  second  part  is 
the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Kriemhild ;  her  marriage  to 
Attila,  simply  that  she  may  have  the  means  of  avenging 
herself  on  the  murderers  of  her  former  husband ;  the  chi- 
valrous and  romantic  march  of  GUnther  with  his  younger 
brothers  (Gemot  and  Geiselhor),  his  uncles  (Hdgen  and 
Dankwart),  and  a  retinue  of  60  heroes,  1000  select  war- 
riors, and  9000  ordinary  ones,  from  Worms  to  Vienna,  at 
the  invitation  of  Kriemhild  and  Attila,  and  the  slaughter 
of  them  all  to  a  man,  with  a  still  larger  number  of  Huns 
and  their  allies,  at  a  festival  which  ends  in  a  mflft  and  a 
battle  or  massacre;  and,  finally,  the  slaying  of  Kriem- 
hild herself,  leaving  only  Attila  and  his  friend  Dietrich 
(the  Theodorio  of  history)  to  lament  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe. Well  might  the  poem  close  with  these  lines,  which 
contain  the  moral  of  the  tale : 

"The  feast  of  royal  Etzel  was  thus  shut  up  In  woe: 
Pain  In  the  steps  of  pleasure  tceads  ever  here  below." 
The  leading  characters,  including  RUdiger  of  Bechelaren, 
who  was  manifestly  a  personal  favorite  of  the  author,  and 
who  is  therefore  drawn  con  aniore  as  the  noblest  man, 
though  not  the  greatest  warrior  and  hero,  of  the  poem,  are  all 
historical,  and  most  of  them  i»pear  again  and  again  in  the 
Eddns,  in  the  Troubadours  and  I'rouvCres,  in  the  medissval 
myths  and  ballads  of  Northern  and  Southern  as  well  as 
Middle  Europe.  Yet  the  poem  abounds  in  anachronisms 
and  historical  and  geographical  inaccuracies.  And  well  it 
may,  for  it  was  not  composed  until  700  or  800  years  after 
the  actors  had  passed  off  the  stage,  and  tho  scene  shifts 
from  the  Rhine  in  the  S.  W.  and  the  Danube  in  the  S.  E. 
to  that  cloudiand  of  the  North  from  which  the  Nibelungers 
probably  derived  their  name  (Ger.  ntbel,  "cloud"),  and 
which  was  as  little  known  to  the  author  of  the  tfibeluvijen 
as  the  Western  Mediterranean  was  to  tho  author  of  the 

No  scholar  can  road  a  single  Adventure  of  the  yibtlun- 
gr.n  without  being  often  reminded  of  tho  Ulad  and  Odt/atei/. 
if  the  subject  of  tho  Iliad  is  "  the  wrath  of  Achilles,"  the 
vengeance  of  Kriemhild  is  more  manifestly  the  theme  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Nibelungen.  The  ancient  and  the 
modern  epic  are  alike  objective.  The  author  keeps  him- 
telf  entirely  out  of  sight ;  and  the  same  Gorman  critics 
who  have  annihilated  Homer  and  disintegrated  his  poems 
have  attempted  the  same  work  of  destruction,  but  with  even 
less  success,  on  the  Nihelnngen- Lied.  The  episodes  which 
narrate  the  story  of  the  original  Nibelungers,  their  con- 

?[uest,  and  the  captnro  of  their  fabulous  treasure  by  Siog- 
riod,  and  ths  ruin  in  which  that  treasure  involves  all  its 
possessors,  vie  in  romantic  interest  with  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  and  the  far-famed  "Tales  of  Alcinous"  in  the 
Odyttfy.  The  giant  and  the  dwarf  who  had  charge  of  the 
treasure  are  a  fair  counterpart  to  tho  Cyclops  and  the 
Lfcstrygonians,  and  the  magio  cap  and  cloak  and  mighty 
sword  which  Siegfried  wrests  from  them  remind  tho  reader 
of  the  cup  of  Circe,  the  song  of  tho  Sirens,  and  the  bag  of 
the  winds  whioh  ^olus  puts  into  the  hands  of  Ulysees. 
The  tragical  and  sanguinary  scene  at  tho  conclusion  also 
suggests  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  and  the  battle  of  the 
gods  near  the  olose  of  tho  Iliad  and  the  Odt/ttty;  only  it  is 
far  more  tragical  and  bloody ;  it  is  monstrous,  prodigious, 
shocking  to  the  tasto  as  well  as  tho  sensibilities  of  the  mod- 
em reader.  The  society  and  manners  of  the  Homerio  ago, 
the  feudal  chieftains  and  their  retainers,  tho  kind  of  armor 
and  mode  of  warfare,  the  duels  of  individual  heroes  in  the 
midst  of  great  battles,  the  festivals  and  games, — these  are 
all  more  or  less  repeated  under  exaggerated  forms  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  reproduced  in  the  Nibelnittjen-  Lird,  Some 
of  the  characters  tower  far  above  any  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyftey  in  true  nobility,  in  knightl,?  oonrtesy,  and  gener- 
osity. Both  poems  are  highly  dramatic.  But  the  German 
wanti  the  simple  ease  and  grace  of  the  Grecian,  as  well  as 


its  inimitable  eleganoe  and  flexibility  and  affloenoe  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  abundance  and  aptness  of  its  similes  and 
other  illustrations.  The  later  epic  is  also  inferior  to  tho 
earlier  in  that  nice  discrimination  and  delineation  of  cho- 
raotor  by  action  and  dialogue  and  descriptive  epithets  in 
which  the  Homeric  poems  stand  without  a  peer  and  almost 
without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  epic  poetry.  (See  Grimm's 
Dtmiaehe  Held^ntage ;  Carlyle's  Et»ay»/  Fauriel's  Biat.  of 
Protenfal  Poetry;  Ludlow's  Pop.  Ept,  of  Mid.  Aget;  trans- 
lations into  English  verse  by  Birch  and  Lettsom,  and 
German  eds.  or  versions  by  C.  H.  Milller,  Lachmann, 
Braunfels,  Simrook,  Pfitaer,  Marbaoh,  and  Beta.) 

W.  S.  Ttlbb. 

Nicsra'gnaj  republic  of  Central  America,  between  lat. 
10»  45'  and  14=  55'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  83°  15'  and  87° 
38'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Honduras,  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
S.  by  Costa  Rica,  and  W.  by  the  Poeifio.  Ar«a,  58,000 
square  miles.  Pop.  about  250,000,  of  which  mora  than 
one-half  are  Indians,  and  the  rest  meetisoes,  with  eom- 
paratively  few  pure  whites  or  pure  negroes.  A  branch  of 
the  Cordilleras  traverses  the  central  part  of  the  country, 
sending  numerous  spurs  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea.  An- 
other range — or  rotner  series  of  isolated  mountains,  most 
of  which  are  volcanoes,  some  still  active  (Cosequina,  3835 
feet  high ;  violent  eruption  in  1835) — runs  parallel  with 
the  Pacific  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles.  Between 
these  two  monntain-rangaa  extend  the  basins  of  the  lakes 
of  Nioaragna  and  Managua,  snrronnded  by  high  plains, 
which  afford  excellent  pasturage ;  here  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle are  reared.  The  soil  of  tho  low  Pacific  coast  is  very 
fertile.  All  tropical  plants  grow  abundantly — cacao,  one 
of  the  principal  products  of  the  country,  sugar,  yielding 
two  and  even  three  crops  annually,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee, 
tobacco,  rice,  maise,  vanilla,  ginger,  sarsaparilla,  bread- 
fruits, bananas,  citrons,  etc.  'Tho  Caribbean  coast  is  also 
very  low,  and  along  tho  rivers  is  swampy  and  unhealthy. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Coco  or  Segovia,  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary,  and  the  San  Juan,  which  forma 
the  southern ;  the  mouth  of  the  latter  affords  the  only 
good  harbor  of  the  country  on  the  Caribbean.  The  region 
between  the  eastern  coast  and  the  Cordilleras  is  covered 
with  vast  forests,  yielding  excellent  timber,  fine  cabinet 
woods,  mahogany,  and  rosewood,  dyewoods — logwood,  fus- 
tic, sandal,  and  Nicaragua-woods — nnd  many  medicinal 
trees.  In  the  mountains  of  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  are  found,  and  coal,  mar- 
ble, alabaster,  sulphur,  alum,  and  other  minerals  are  abun- 
dant. But  these,  as  all  the  other  rich  resources  of  the 
country,  are  entirely  undeveloped.  For  the  last  thirty 
years  it  has  been  distracted  by  revolutions  and  counter- 
revolutions. Its  population,  industry,  and  oommarce  are 
decreasing,  and  its  principal  interest  to  the  civilised  world 
is  in  the  different  schemes  of  forming  a  passage  through  it 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Cap.  Managua. 
.  Xicaragna,  or  Rivas,  town  of  tho  republic  of  Nioa- 
rat^ua,  Central  America,  near  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  consists  of  seven  Indian  villages, 
without  any  noticeable  public  buildings  and  presenting  a 
general  appearance  of  decay  and  destruction,  produced 
partly  by  earthquakes  and  partly  by  the  civil  wars.  But 
the  plain  in  which  it  stands  is  extremely  fertile,  and  its 
one-story  houses  are  surrounded  with  tho  most  luxuriant 
gardens  of  oranges,  citrons,  bananas,  and  palm  trees.  Pop. 
about  10,000,  of  whom  about  7000  are  pure  Indians. 

Nicaragna,  Iiake^  a  lake  of  Central  America,  in  the 
republic  of  Nicaragua,  is  90  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad, 
separated  from  the  Pacific  only  by  a  line  of  active  volca- 
noes, and  connected  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  river 
San  Juan  do  Nicaragua.  It  forms  the  basis  of  a  great  pro- 
ject of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  by  a  canal, 
but  the  plan,  though  its  practicability  is  admitted  by  ali 
and  its  usefulness  evident,  has  as  yet  led  to  no  practical 
results.  On  an  island,  Pensocola,  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  tho  lake,  have  been  found  some  very  interesting 
Indian  antiquities,  sculptures  of  black  basalt,  and  exhib- 
iting another  style  and  a  different  kind  of  workmanship 
from  those  found  in  Yucatan. 

Nicas'sio,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marin  co.,  Cal.   Pop.  592. 

Nicas'trOt  town  of  Calabria,  province  of  Catanzaro, 
situated  on  the  fiank  of  the  Apennines  at  the  head  of  the 
lovely  bay  of  Sant'  Eufemia.  It  rises  oone-Iike  towards 
the  top  of  a  hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  but 
the  lower  portions  of  the  town  often  suffer  severely  from 
torrents.  Nicastro  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  all  the  little 
communes  around  the  Gulf  of  Sant'  Eufemia.  It  pos- 
sesses many  churches,  an  episcopal  palaoe,  and  extensive 
buildings  formerly  used  as  convents.  Nicastro  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  NHmintroj  and  it  was  in  the  castle 
of  this  town  that  Frederick  II.  mode  his  rebel  son  Henry 
a  prisoner.     Near  this  place  Cicero  had  his  villa  Ipponio, 
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to  wbieh  he  ratirad  whan  peneontod  bj  Clodina.     Pop. 
13,181. 

Niceoll'Hl  (Giawbattista),  b.  Id  1782  at  the  Bagni  di 
S.  Qiuliano ;  d.  in  Florence  in  1861 ;  studied  »t  the  Uni- 
ytmitj  of  Pisa,  and  profited  much  from  his  acquaintance 
with  scholars,  especially  with  IT^o  Foscolo,  who  was 
strongly  attached  to  him.  Many  have  supposed  Nicco- 
llni  to  be  intended  by  the  "Lorenio"  of  the  Ultime  Ltl- 
len  di  Jaeopo  Orti:  Foscolo,  when  already  very  eminent, 
dedicated  to  the  youthful  Niocolini  his  translation  of  the 
Hair  of  Berenice  by  Calllmachus.  In  1804,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  plajpio  at  Leghorn,  Nicoolini  wrote  a  beautiful 
{loem  entitled  /.n  Pieti;  then  followed  his  tragedies,  Po- 
iMcHo,  Medea,  Edipo,  ho  e  Temieto,  Matitdn,  and  the  trans- 
lations of  the  SereH  from  Tkehei  and  of  the  Aiiamemnon 
of  ^schylus.  Under  the  government  of  Elise  Bonaparte 
Nicoolini  was  made  professor  of  history  and  mythology. 
His  lectures  made  an  epoch  in  the  Tuscan  literary  history 
of  this  century.  Nieoolini's  tragedy  of  Nahueco,  an  alle- 
gory of  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  was  printed  at 
London  at  the  expense  of  the  Marohese  Qino  Capponi,  an 
intimate  friend  of^the  poet  In  1827  his  new  tragedy,  Ah- 
lonio  Foecarini,  was  represented  with  great  snoceis  in  Flor- 
ence. In  1830  he  took  a  bolder  step ;  his  Oiovanni  dn  Pro- 
cidtt  was  a  revolutionary  outcry.  His  highest  fikme  was 
aoqoifed  by  his  bold  and  eloquent  dramatic  poem,  Amaldo 
da  Breteia,  printed  at  Marseilles  in  1843,  in  which  he 
eombated  tbe  Qnelph  ideas  then  prevalent  in  Italy.  The 
appearance  of  this  poem  jras  an  event  of  real  political  im- 

Jiortance  for  Italy.  In  1847  he  published  bis  tragedy  Fi- 
ippo  Strotxif  then  his  Beatrice  Cenci,  an  imitation  of  Shel- 
ley;  and  a  national  tragedy,  Mario  ed  I  Cimbri.  In  1858 
the  theatre  of  the  Cocomero  of  Florence  changed  its  name 
to  that  of  Niccolini  in  the  presence  of  the  poet.  After  his 
death  a  monument  (not  yet  erected)  was  decreed  to  him  in 
the  ohnroh  of  Santa  Croce.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  has  been  undertaken  in  Milan  by  Prof.  Corrado 
Oargiolli. 

Ni'ce,  or  Nictea  [Or.  Ntnu*.  "  city  of  victory ;"  now 
Imik  =  tit  Ni'xauiK],  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Lake  Aecanius  (10  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide), 
44  miles  S.  E.  of  Byiantium.  Aooording  to  Strabo  {Qeog., 
xii.  4.  7),  it  was  founded  by  Antigonus  (d.  301  b.  c),  and 
rebuilt  by  Lysimochus  (d.  281  B.  c),  who  changed  its  name 
from  Antigonia  to  Nicsea,  the  name  of  his  first  wife.  It 
was  rectangular,  16  stadia  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  by 
massive  walls  with  four  gates.  From  1204  to  1261  A.  D. 
(while  Constantinople  was  held  by  the  crusaders),  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  Its  chief  historic  renown  is 
due  to  the  two  oecumenical  councils  that  were  held  there^ 
the  first,  of  31 8  bishops,  mostly  from  tbe  Orient,  who  in 
325  condemned  Arianism  ;  and  tbe  other  (tbe  seventh  of 
twenty  in  all),  of  350  bishops,  who  in  787  sanctioned  the 
use  of  images.  Isnik,  whion  contains  about  100  families, 
occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  the  old  site.  The  ruins 
of  walls,  towers,  gates,  and  buildings  are  still  imposing. 
The  first  council  is  supposed  to  have  met  in  the  now  ruined 
mosque  of  Orchan.  A  rude  picture  of  the  council  may  be 
seen  in  the  one  solitary  Christian  church  (of  the  twelfth 
century)  which  still  remains,  (i'ee  Leake's  Aeia  Minor 
(1824) ;  Sir  Charles  Fellows's  Atia  Minor  and  Lyeia  (1852), 
and  Stanley's  Eaetem  Church,  Lect.  r,  (1861).) 

R.  D.  HrrcncocK. 

Nice«  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Alpes-Maritimes,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Paglione.  It  con- 
sists of  the  old  town,  the  new  town,  and  the  port,  and  the 
three  divisions  have  very  diflferent  appearances,  but  they 
are  all  connected  with  each  other  and  surrounded  by  most 
beautiful  promenades,  drives,  and  public  gardens,  which, 
together  with  the  exceedingly  mild  and  salubrious  climate, 
yearly  attract  thousands  of  foreigners  who  spend  the  win- 
ter here.  It  has  several  military  magasines,  tanneries, 
spinning  and  weaving  factories,  and  manufactures  of  wax, 
essences,  and  preserved  fruit.  Its  trade  in  wine,  oil,  hemp, 
silk,  and  fruits  is  very  considerable.  It  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  until  1388,  but  was  in  1860 
ceded  to  France.     Pop.  52,377. 

Nice,  ConncUs  of.  See  Conncii.,  (EcnitRNirAt,,  and 
Nice. 

Ni'cene  Creed.    See  Creed. 

Nlch'ol  (JoHx),  LL.D.,  son  of  Prof  John  P.  Niohol,  b.  at 
Montrose,  Scotland,  Sept.  8,  1833:  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Glasgow  (1848-55)  and  O.Tford  (18.')5-59) ;  became 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow 1861 ;  has  been  tutor  to  a  large  number  of  candidates 
for  honors  at  Oxford :  has  been  a  popular  lecturer  on  lit- 
erature, especially  to  classes  of  ladies,  in  various  cities  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  was  noted  for  his  advocacy  of  the 
Union  oanse  during  the  American  civil  war,  and  fur  bis 


so-called  "  Broad  Chnrah  "  theology ;  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Weetmineter,  North  Britieh,  and  other 
reviews ;  wrote  for  tbe  eighth  and  is  writing  for  the  ninth 
ed.  of  the  £neyclapKdia  Britanniea;  published  a  volume 
of  essays  entitled  Fratjmenie  of  Criticim  (1860)  and  a 
classical  drama,  Hannibal  (1872). 

Nichol  (Jonx  PniyoLE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brechin,  Scotland, 
Jan.  13,  1804,  the  son  of  a  bookseller;  taught  school  in 
early  life ;  studied  for  the  ministry  of  tbe  Scottish  Church, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to 
science;  became  a  successful  popular  lecturer  upon  astron- 
omy, in  which  capacity  he  visited  the  U.  S.,  and  professor 
of  practical  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Among  his  works  were  Vieiee  o/  the  Architecture  of  the 
Heaven*  (1838),  The  Stellar  Unieeree  (1848),  The  Planetary 
Sytem,  ite  Order  and  Phyeieal  Structure  (1851),  and  Cgclo- 
pmlia  of  the  Pkyical  Scieneet  (1857).  D.  at  Rothesay 
Sept.  19,  1859. 

Nich'olas,  county  of  N.  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  290  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  generally  very  fertile.  Tobacco, 
live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Tbe 
county  is  traversed  by  Licking  River  and  the  Maysvilla 
and  Lexington  R.  R.     Cap.  Carlisle.     Pop.  9129. 

Nicholas,  county  of  West  Virginia,  in  the  S.  central 
portion.  Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous, but  generally  fertile.  Com  and  wool  are  loading 
products.  Coal  and  iron  abound.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  Gauley  River.  Cap.  Summerrille,  or  Nicholas  Court- 
house.    Pop.  4458. 

Nicholas  I.,  Pope  (858-868),  a  Roman  by  birth,  an 
imperious  and  energetic  character :  asserted  the  papal  au- 
thority with  great  success  against  the  metropolitan  in  his 
controversy  with  Hinomor  of  Rheims,  and  even  against  the 
royal  and  imperial  power,  compelling  Lothaire,  king  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  supported  by  his  brother,  the  emperor 
Louis,  to  abandon  bis  mistress,  Walrada,  and  reinstate  bis 
legitimate  wife,  Thoutberga,  in  her  rights  as  queen.  Less 
successful  was  his  contest  with  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, Photius,  who  had  usurped  the  see  after  the  deposi- 
,  tion  of  Ignatius  by  the  emperor.  Nicholas  exoommunt- 
I  cated  Photius  and  demanded  the  reinstatement  of  Ignatius, 
I  but  the  emperor,  Michael  III.,  supported  Photius,  who  in 
i  his  turn  excommunicated  Nicholas,  arguing  that  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  authority  had  been  transferred  from  the 
see  of  Rome  to  that  of  Constantinople  by  the  tmnsfcrenoe 
of  the  imperial  residence. — Nicholas  V.,  Pope  (1447-55), 
b.  at  Pisa  in  1398,  a  peaceable  and  kind-hearted  man,  with 
great  interest  in  learning :  reorganiied  and  enlarged  the 
Vatican  library  and  the  University  of  Rome,  and  gathered 
in  Rome  a  great  number  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
of  the  age,  among  whom  were  many  Greeks  who  flod  to 
Western  Europe  on  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire. — 
In  1328,  Louis  of  Bavaria  raised  Peter  de  Corbario  as  anti- 
pope  to  John  XXII.,  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.,  but 
he  d.  shortly  after  in  the  papal  dungeon,  and  it  not  counted 
'  in  the  papal  succession. 

I       Nicholas  I.  (Nikolai  Paulotitch),  emperor  of  Russia 
(1825-55),  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  July  7,  1796,  the  third  son 
of  tbe  emperor  Paul.     On  the  death  of  Alexander  I.,  the 
elder  brother,  Constantinc,  resigned  the  crown,  and  thus 
Nicholas  succeeded  to  the  throne.     A  formidable  military 
conspiracy,  which  endangered  not  only  his  succession,  but 
the  very  existence  of  the  empire,  he  put  down  with  ad- 
:  mirable  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  but  also  with  a  re- 
I  lentlcss  severity  which  almost  resembled  cruelty ;  and  a 
I  similar  hardness  he  showed  after  the  suppression  of  the 
'  Polish  rebellion  in  1830.     He  was  cold  and  despotic,  but 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  his  ideas  he  was  just.     He 
had  no  pity,  hut  he  was  free  from  caprices — a  man  of 
simple  habits,  industrious  and  trustworthy.     During  the 
reign  of  Alexander  he  had  no  share  in  the  government. 
He  travelled,  visited  England,  married  in  1817  the  eldest 
I  daughter  of  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  and  lived 
1  at  St.  Petersburg  in  domestic  retirement,  occupied  by  mili- 
'  tary  studies.   In  the  wars,  however,  which  Russia  carried  on 
during  his  own  government  in  Central  Asia,  the  Caucasus, 
Turkey,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  with  the  Western  powers, 
ho  took  no  part  personally,  and  military  authorities  found 
his  ideas  and  views  of  military  matters  dcRciont.     As  an 
administrator  he  had  a  decided  talent.   That  huge  hureau- 
'  cratic  engine,  with  its  foundation  of  a  strong  standing 
army  and  its  appendage  of  a  secretpolice,  by  which  Russia 
has  been  governed  during  the  last  fifty  years,  was  entirely 
,  bis  fabric  ;  and  being  a  man  of  immense  working  power, 
he  managed  the  engine  well ;  the  country  prospered  and 
progressed.     Systematisation  was   his  great  idea.     Prot- 
estants,  Jews,  etc.   were  harassed,  even   persecuted,  for 
there  ought  to  be  only  one  Church  in  Russia;  and  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Polish  rebellion  be  actually  under- 
took to  annihilate  the  Polish  nationality  and  Russianiie 
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the  oonntry.  Ai  a  diplomat  h«  had  alio  som«  talent.  For 
■ereral  ;eara  after  1848,  Runia  oooupied  the  firat  plaoe  in 
the  political  syitem  of  Europe,  and  ner  plant  with  retpeot 
to  Turkey  were  rapidly  maturing  when  they  reoeived  a 
•ndden  oheok  from  Napoleon  III.  by  the  alliance  between 
England,  France,  Sardioia,  and  Turkey,  and  the  ensuing 
Crimean  war.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Russian  arms  dur- 
ing this  war  were  a  great  hamiliation  to  this  haughty  man, 
and  are  said  to  have  shortened  bis  life;  d.  Uar.  2,  1655. 

Nicholas  (Oborob),  son  of  Judge  R.  C.  Nieholaa,  was 
b.  at  Hanover,  Va.;  graduated  in  1772  at  William  and 
Mary  College ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Rerolntion- 
ary  war,  and  exercised  afterwards  a  remarkably  wide  in- 
fluence in  the  public  affairs  of  Virginia;  removed  in  1790 
to  Kentucky ;  was  the  principal  author  of  its  oonstitution 
(1792)  and  iU  first  attorney-general.     D.  1799. 

Nicholas  (Robkrt  Cartbh),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1715; 
was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College ;  became  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  James  City ;  was  appointed  in  1779  a  ehan- 
eery  judge,  and  was  the  father  of  several  prominent  states- 
men.    D.  in  Hanover  oo.,  Va.,  in  1780. 

Nicholas  (TnoHAs),  Pr.  D.,  F.  Q.  S..  b.  in  Pembmke- 
•bire,  Wales,  in  1820 ;  studied  in  Lancashire  College  and 
in  Germany ;  became  professor  of  biblical  literature  at 
Caermarthen  College  I85S;  projected  and  founded  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  an  nnseetarian  institution 
which  aims  to  assimilate  the  education  of  Wales  to  that 
of  England ;  published  Middle  and  Hitjh  School*  and  Uni- 
ntrtity  Education  for  Wala  (18B3),  The  Ptdignt  of  the 
Snylitk  People  (1868;  4th  ed.  1874),  Anuali  and  Antiqui- 
Hen  of  the  Comiiiet  and  Familiet  of  Wahe  (1872),  and  a 
Hietory  of  the  Covntg  of  Glamorgan  (1874).  Dr.  Kicholas 
has  made  many  translations  from  the  German  for  period- 
icals, and  is  known  as  an  ethnologist  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  English  people  are  traceable  chiefly 
to  a  Celtic  ancestry. 

Nicholas  (Wiuxnr  Cart),  a  ion  of  Judge  R.  C.  Kich- 
olas ;  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College ;'  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  oom- 
manded  Washington's  body-guard;  was  in  Congress  1807- 
09;  U.  S.  Senator  1799-1804;  U.  S.  collector  at  Norfolk 
1804-07;  governor  of  Virginia  1814-17.  D.  at  Milton, 
Va.,  Oct  10, 1820. 

Nicholas  Court-honse,  the  P.  0.  name  of  Summbr- 
VILI.E,  a  V.  of  Summervillo  tp.,  cap.  of  Nicholas  eo.,  West 
Va.,  48  miles  E.  of  Charleston. 

NicholaSTille^  post-v.,  eap.  of  Jessamine  co.,  Ky.,  12 
miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  Covington  and  Lexington 
R.  R.,  has  1  academy  and  1  seminary,  8  churches,  2  bsinks, 
nveral  mills,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.     Pop.  1089. 

J.  M.  Parris,  Ed.  "Jourrai,." 

Nich'olsj  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tioga  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  on  the  Chenango  Extension  Canal. 
Pop.  of  V.  231 ;  of  tp.  1663. 

Nichols  (Edward  Tatnat.l),  U.  S.  N.,  b.Mar.  I,  182.3, 
in  Georgia ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  18.16 ; 
became  a  passed  midHhipman  in  1842,  a  lieutenant  in  1850, 
a  commander  in  1SS2,  a  captain  in  1866,  a  commodore  in 
1872;  commanded  the  Winona  at  the  passage  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  8t.  Philip  and  the  Vicksourg  batteries  in 
1862,  end  commended  lor"  ability,  steadiness,  and  sound 
judgment."  FoXBALL  A.  Parceb. 

Nichols  (IcRABOD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  K.  H., 
July  5,  1784;  graduato<l  at  Harvard  College  1802;  was 
mathematical  tutor  there  1805-08;  was  ordained  associate 
pastor  with  Rev.  Dr.  Deane  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  (Unitarian)  at  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  7,  1809;  was 
sole  pastor  from  1814  to  1855,  when  he  received  a  colleague, 
and  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass,  whore  he  d.  Jan.  2, 1869. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Bowdoin  College  and 
vice-president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  18.30  he  published  a  work  on  yatural  The- 
oloifn,  characterized  by  originality  both  in  ideas  and  ex- 
position. A  posthumous  work,  lioun  tcith  the  Evangelief 
(2  vols.,  1859-64 ),is  mainly  addressed  to  the  refutation  of 
the  views  of  Strauss.  A  volume  entitled  Nonemhered 
Wordefrom  the  Sermone  of  the  Sev.  I.  aVi'cAob  appeared  at 
Boston  in  1860. 

Nichols  (JoH!i),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Islington,  a  suburb  of 
London,  England,  Feb.  2,  1745 ;  was  apprenticed  to  the 
eminent  printer  William  Bowyer ;  became  his  partner,  suc- 
cessor, and  biographer,  and  was  a  distinguished  benefactor 
to  English  letters,  not  only  by  the  enterprise  and  liberality 
displayed  in  several  costly  undertakings,  but  by  his  care- 
ful editorship  of  numerous  works  and  by  his  own  learned 
writings.  Nichols  printed  in  1778  for  private  distribution 
a  little  brochure  of  52  pages,  Brief  Mrmoire  of  Mr.  Homier, 
which  was  soon  expanded  into  a  quarto  volume,  Biograph- 


ical and  LiUrary  Antedottt  of  William  Bom/er.  Printer, 
F.  S.  A.,  and  of  Many  of  hie  Learned  Friende  (1782) ;  and 
the  latter  work  became  eo  popalar  as  to  be  ultimately  re- 
cast into  the  valuable  series  entitled  Literary  Aneedolee  of 
the  Eighteenth  Oentnry  (9  vols.  8vo,  1812-15),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Illustratione  of  Literary  Hietory  (8  vols.  8vo, 
1817-58),  eompleted  by  his  son,  John  Bowyer  Nichols. 
From  1778  until  his  death  Mr.  Niohols  was  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  (rcntleman^e  Maganne.  Among  his  ele- 
gant volumes  upon  English  loeal  history  were  BIbliotheea 
Topographica  Britannien  (52  Noi.,  1780-90);  The  Pro- 
grernee,  Proeeeeion;  Fetieitite,  and  Pageaxte  of  Qneen 
Elitabetk  (4  vols..  1 788-1821 )  and  of  King  Jamee  L  (4  vols., 
1828),  and  The  Hietory  and  Antiqnitiee  of  the  Tom  and 
Oonnty  of  Leieeeter  (7  parts,  8  vols.,  I7<>5-1815).  D.  in 
London  Nov.  26,  1828. 

Nichols  (Joair  Bowtbr),  F.  8.  A.,  eon  of  John,  b.  in 
London  Jnly  15, 1779;  was  educated  at  St.  Panl's  School ; 
became  an  assistant  in  his  father's  publishing-bonse  1 796, 
to  which  he  succeeded  in  1826,  and  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion by  producing  a  large  nnmber  of  magnificent  topo- 
graphical works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Orme- 
rod  s  Cheehire,  Snrtees'  Durham,  Baker's  Notthamptonehire, 
Hntchin's  Doreet,  Hoare's  South  Wilf,  and  Hunter's  SnHlh 
Yorkehire.  Besides  continuing  his  father's  Literary  Hie- 
tory, he  wrote  A  Bri^  Aeeonnt  of  the  Ouildhall  in  the  City 
of  London  (1819),  Bietorical  Kotieet  of  Fonthill  and  ite 
Abbey  (1836),  and  several  other  works;  was  editor  of  the 
Oentieman'e  Magatine  (1833-56),  and  printer  to  the  Honse 
of  Commons.     D.  at  Ealing,  near  London,  Oct.  19,  1863. 

Nichols  (John  GorTon),  F.  S.  A.,  son  of  John  Bowyer 
Nichols,  b.  in  London  in  1806;  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  followed  the  precedent  established  by 
his  father  and  grandfather  in  uniting  authorship  with  the 
business  of  publisher.  He  was  editor  of  the  Oentieman'e 
Magazine,  of  the  CotUrtanea  Topogrnphicn  et  Gmealr*gi^a, 
of  the  Topographer  and  Oenealogial,  of  the  Herald  and 
Oenealogiet,  and  of  many  of  the  publications  of  the  Cam- 
den and  Roxburghe  Clubs.  Among  his  original  works 
were  the  hiographies  accompanying  the  Autographe  of  the 
Royal,  Noble,  Learned,  and  Remarkable  Pereone  in  Engtieh 
Hietory  (1829),  Monumente  of  the  Benuchamp  Chapel, 
Warwick  (1833),  and  London  Pageante  (1837).  D.  at 
Holmwood,  near  Dorking,  Nov.  14, 1873.  (See  his  JIfetitoiV, 
by  his  brother,  R.  C.  Nichols,  1874.) 

Nichols  (Mart  Serobaxt  Gove),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H.,  in  1810;  studied  medicine,  and  became  widely 
known  while  Mrs.  Gove  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  upon  the 
water-cure  system.  Mrs.  Gove  also  wrote  several  tales  and 
sketches  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Mary  Orme ;"  con- 
tributed to  Godey's  Lady'e  Book  and  to  the  American  Re- 
view, and  published  Lecturee  to  Ladiee  on  Anatomy  and 
Phyeiology  (1844).  She  has  since  become  the  wife  of 
Thomas  L.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  who  is  author 
of  Woman  in  all  Aqea  and  A'ation*  (1849)  and  of  Eeoterie 
Anthropology  (185.3). 

Nichols  (Rrbrcoa  S.  Reed),  b.  at  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
about  1818;  married  Mr.  Willard  Nichols  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1838 ;  resided  for  a  time  in  St.  Louis,°and  then  settled 
at  Cincinnati.  She  wrote  verses  for  the  Louisville  papers 
about  1840,  contributed  to  several  magaKines,  edited  a 
literary  newspaper.  The  Guctt,  1844,  and  published  volumes 
of  poems  in  1844  and  1851. 

Nichols  (  Richard),  b.  in  England  about  1620 ;  was  sent 
in  1664  as  one  of  the  four  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  American  colonies  and  to  organize  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan ;  arrived  at  Boston  in 
July ;  was  preacntat  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  in  August ; 
assumed  the  administration  both  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey ;  resigned  the  lattor  to  Carteret  in  1666,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  former  by  Col.  Lovelace  in  1667.  The 
administration  of  Gov.  Nichols  was  characterized  by  pm- 
dence  and  integrity.  He  returned  to  England,  and  his  sub- 
sequent history  is  unknown. 

Nichols  (Gen.  William  A.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1817;  graduated  at  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1838;  served 
in  the  Mexican  war;  l>eaame  lientenant- colonel  1861; 
served  throughout  the  civil  war  in  the  acUatant-general'i 
department,  rendering  important  though  unobtrusive  ser- 
vices ;  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  and  brevet  brigadier- 
genenU  1864,  and  brevet  major-general  Mar.  13,  U$65. 
Subsequently  he  became  adjutant-general  of  the  military 
department  of  the  Missouri,  and  d.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Apr. 
8,  1869. 

Nich'olson,  tp.  of  Fayette  oo..  Pa.     Pop.  1359. 

Nicholson,  post-v.  and  tp..  Wyoming  oo..  Pa.,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Pop.  1546.  P.g„^g^  ^y  V^OOgle 
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Nicholson  (ALritED  0.  ?.)>  b.  in  Williammii  oo.,  Tenn., 
Aug.  31,  1808;  graduated  at  the  Unireraity  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  in  1827;  atudied  medicine  at 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  attended  a  courae  of  lectures  at 
Philadelphia  in  1828 ;  almndoned  medicine  in  1829 ;  studied 
law,  and  oommeneed  practising  in  1833 ;  in  1830  edited  the 
Wetlern  Mtmtry,  pnolished  at  Columbia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  cbuieellor,  S.  D.  Friereon ;  wa<  elected  in 
1833  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1835,  and  again  in  1837 ;  upon  the  death  of  Felix  Orundy, 
in  1840,  was  appointed  b;  Gov.  James  K.  Polk  to  fill  the 
▼acanoy  thereby  occasioned  in  the  U.  S.  Senate;  served 
antil  the  meeting  of  the  legislature;  WM  not  a  candidate 
for  election ;  in  1843  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
senate ;  in  1 345  removed  to  Nashville  and  became  the  editor 
of  the  Nashville  Union  ;  was  here  appointed  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  subsequently  elected  president; 
in  1850  returned  to  Columbia,  ana  was  appointed  a  chan- 
cellor by  Qov.  Trousdale,  but  resigned  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  Became  in  1853  the  editor  of  the  Union,  a.  newspaper 
published  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  proprietor  of  which 
was  public  printer,  and  upon  bis  death  was  elected  public 
printer;  conducted  the  UnioH  for  James  Buchanan  in  1856, 
and  upon  his  eleetion  to  the  Presidency  retired  and  returned 
to  Columbia,  Tenn. ;  in  1857  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, and  remained  a  member  of  that  body  until  the  State 
seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861 ;  took  part  in  all  the  pro- 
ceed ings  of  the  ex  tra  session  of  the  Senate  called  upon  the  in- 
auguration of  Pres.  Lincoln,  but  did  not  return  to  the  Senate 
at  the  extra  session  of  Congress  in  July,  1801,  for  the  reason 
that  Tennessee,  in  June,  1801,  decided  to  seoede.  Judge 
Nicholson  was  twice  arrested  at  Columbia,  and  imprisoned 
as  a  sympathizer  with  the  Southern  Confederacy — first  by 
Qen.  Negicy,  who  sent  him  S.  of  the  Federal  lines  of  occu- 
pation, and  again,  on  his  return  in  1864,  by  Qen.  Thomas, 
who  imprisoned  him  in  the  penitentiary  at  Nashville.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  one  of  the  six  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  was 
by  the  judges  elected  chief-justice,  which  office  he  filled 
until  his  death,  Mar.,  1876.  James  D.  Pabk. 

Nicholiioil  (Sir  Francis),  an  Engliiih  soldier,  who 
was  lieutenant  (acting)  governor  of  New  York  for  Androi 
1687-89 ;  governor  of  Virginia  1690-92  and  1699-1705,  of 
Maryland  1694-99,  of  Nova  Scotia  1714-17,  of  South  Caro- 
lina 1721-25 ;  commanded  the  Port  Royal  expedition  1710 ; 
was  knighted  1720;  returned  to  England  1720;  became  a 
lieutenant-general  1725.     O.  London  Mar.  5,  1728. 

Nicholson  ( Commodore  Jaiies),  b.  at  Chestertown,  Md., 
in  1737 ;  was  trained  to  the  sea  with  his  brothers  Sam- 
uel and  John,  afterwards  captains  in  the  navy ;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  capture  of  Havana  1762 ;  took  command  in 
1775  of  the  Defence,  a  small  Maryland  vessel,  with  which 
he  recaptured  several  prizes  from  the  British ;  was  ap- 
pointed June,  1776,  to  the  command  of  the  Virginia  (26 
fnns),  and  in  Jan.,  1777.  succeeded  Commodore  Esek  Hop- 
ins  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  navy,  which 
post  he  retained  throughout  the  war ;  was  engaged  with 
nis  crew  as  volunteers  in  the  battle  of  Trenton ;  fought  a 
severe  but  indociAive  engagement  with  the  British  ship 
Wyoming  June  2, 1780,  and  was  taken  prisoner  after  a 
gallant  resistance  with  his  vessel,  the  Trumbull  (38  guns), 
in  Aug.,  1781,  by  the  British  vessels  Iris  and  Oeneral  Monk. 
After  the  war  he  became  commissioner  of  loans  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  d.  Sept.  2, 1804.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  Albert  Gallatin. 

Nicholson  (Gen.  Johx),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  11, 
1821 ;  entered  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1838  :  was  engaged  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
Afghanistan  1840—42,  and  for  some  months  a  prisoner  to 
the  Afghans:  took  part  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845;  became 
assistant  resident  at  Lahore ;  rendered  important  services 
in  the  Sikh  war  of  1848,  after  which  he  became  deputy 
eommissioner  of  the  Punjaub,  and  acquired  such  influence 
over  the  savage  tribes  of  the  frontier  that  he  became  the 
object  of  a  kind  of  hero-worship  among  a  sect  which  sprang 
np  called  the  "  Nekkul-Seynec.i,"  which  insisted  upon  pay- 
ing him  the  honors  of  a  prophet  despite  his  energetic  re- 
fusal, carried  to  the  point  of  inflicting  floggings  to  cure 
his  minguided  worshippers  of  their  delusion.  With  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  Nicholson  divides  the  honor  of  having 
saved  the  Punjaub  to  British  allegiance  during  the  great 
mutiny  of  1857;  raised  the  famous  "movable  column," 
with  which  he  destroyed  all  the  rebel  forces  between  La- 
bore  and  Delhi,  and  was  assigned  the  post  of  honor  in  the 
final  assault  upon  Delhi,  in  wliich  he  was  mortally  wounded 
Sept  14,  and  d.  Sept,  2.'!,  1857. 

Nicholson  (Com.  Joas  B.),  b.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
17S:i ;  entered  the  C.  S.  nary  as  midshipman  1800 ;  was 
engaged  in  several  naval  actions  during  the  war  of'  1812 


as  an  offloer  of  the  United  States  and  the  Peaoock ;  rose  to 
be  captain  1828,  subavqaently  taking  rank  as  eommodoro. 
D.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  9,  184«. 

Nicholson  (J.  W.  A.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  10, 1821,  in 
Massachusetts ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb. 
10,  1838 ;  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1844,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  1852,  a  commander  in  1862,  a  captain  in  1866,  a 
commodore  in  1873 ;  commanded  the  Isaac  Newton  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Royal,  Nov.  7, 1861,  and  the  monitor  Man- 
hattan at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864 ;  com- 
mended for  ■■  coolness,  skill,  and  gallantry  "  by  both  Flag- 
Officer  Dupont  and  Rcar-Admiral  Farragnt 

FoxHALL  A.  Parker.' 

Nicholson  (Capt.  Samttel),  brother  of  James,  b.  at 
Chestertown,  Md.,  1743;  was  a  lieutenant  with  Paul  Jones 
on  board  the  Bon  Homme  Richard ;  was  made  captain 
Sept.  17, 1779 ;  cruised  with  the  frigate  Deane  (32  guns) 
in  1782,  capturing  three  sloops  of  war,  besidei  other  prizes, 
and  was  the  first  commander  of  the  frigate  Constitution. 
He  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  reorganized  navy  June 
10,  1794,  and  was  the  senior  officer  of  the  navy  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Cbarlestown,  Mass.,  Deo. 
29,  1811. 

Nicholson  (Com.  Williak  Carmichabl),  b.  in  Mary- 
land in  1800 ;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  June  1 8, 
1812;  was  on  board  the  President,  commanded  by  De- 
catur, in  the  action  off  Long  Island  in  Jan.,  1815,  when 
that  vessel  was  captured  by  a  British  fleet ;  was  made  lieu- 
tenant 1821 ;  served  successively  in  all  the  squadrons;  be- 
came fleet-captain  of  the  Pacific  squadron  1855;  was  in 
command  of  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia  1861  ; 
served  in  important  commands  during  the  civil  war,  es- 
pecially as  captain  of  the  steam-frigate  Roanoke  1861  ; 
commissioned  commodore  July  16,  1862,  and  was  retired 
in  1864,  after  a  longer  period  of  service  than  that  of  any 
other  officer  of  the  navy.     D.  Philadelpliia  July  25,  1872. 

NichoI'TiIle«  post-v.  of  Lawrence  tp.,  St.  Lawrence 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St  Regis  River,  has  1  weekly  news- 
paper.   Pop.  300. 

Ni'ciaS)  an  Athenian  statesman  and  general  flrom  the 
period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  very  wealthy,  the  leader 
of  the  aristocratic  party  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  and 
the  fierce  opponent  of  Cleon ;  wary,  oautions,  and  super- 
stitions, but  prudent  and  energetic.  His  military  suc- 
cesses— ^the  capture  of  Minoa  in  427,  of  Melos  In  426,  of 
Sphactcria  in  425,  of  Cythera  in  424 — enabled  him  after 
the  death  of  Cleon  to  negotiate  a  peace  of  fifteen  years  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta  in  421,  which  received  his  name. 
Neither  of  the  parties,  however,  fulfilled  the  conditions, 
and  in  415  Aloibiades  induced  the  Athenians  to  make  an 
expedition  against  Sicily.  Nicias  tried  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  the  undertaking,  but  in  vain.  He  then  ac- 
cepted the  command — first  in  connection  with  Alcibiades, 
afterwards  alone^and  laid  siege  to  Syracuse.  Reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  the  city  from  Sparta.  The  Athenian 
fleet  was  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  when  Nicias  re- 
treated with  his  troops  to  the  interior,  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  he  himself  was  put  to  death  (413). 
Plutarch  has  written  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  bis  life 
and  character. 

Nick'el  (symbol,  Ni.;  at  weight,  58.01;  sp.  gr.,  8.97- 
9.25),  a  metal  allied  to  cobalt  and  to  iron,  but  much 
less  abundant  than  the  latter,  and  of  annually  increas- 
ing importance  in  the  arts.  Nickel  has  been  long  known, 
but  it  was  only  in  1751  that  Cronstedt  proved  it  to 
be  a  distinct  element.  It  is  associated  with  iron  and 
cobalt  in  terrestrial  ores,  and  is  found  in  considerable 
amount  in  almost  all  ai'rolites'or  meteoric  stones,  the  per- 
centage in  these  sometimes  rising  to  from  9-12.  The  ter- 
restrial sources  are  the  ores  known  as  white  nickel  pyrites, 
or  chloantite  (diarsenide  of  nickel),  nickel-bloom,  or  an- 
nabergitc  (arsenate  of  nickel),  breithauptite  (antimonide 
of  nickel),  gersdorflite,  or  nickel-glance  (arsenio-sulphide), 
ullmanite  (antimonio-sulphide),  capillary  pyrites,  or  miller- 
ite  (oxide,  sulphide),  grunanitc  (sulphide  of  nickel  and  bis- 
muth), emerald  nickel  (carbonate),  pyromeline  (sulphate), 
pimelite  (silicate  of  nickel),  and  less  important  compounds, 
as  nickel  ochre.  Kupfer-nickel  contains  43.5  per  cent  of 
nickel;  chloantite,  27.8  per  cent;  nickel  speiss-glance, 
31.4  per  cent. ;  nickel-glance,  Z&.l  per  cent. ;  and  antimo- 
I  nial  nickel-glance,  27.6  per  cent  of  the  metal.  Nickel  is 
tolerably  widely  difi'used,  and  is  worked  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  U.  S.,  especially 
at  I>ancaster,  Pa.  Siegenite,  a  complex  sulphide  or  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  iron,  has  t>een  found  in  Missouri  and  Maryland. 
The  methods  of  smelting  and  working  nickel  ores  are 
various  and  complicated,  and  while  some  are  well  known, 
others  are  still  kept  a  secret  Occasionally,  nickel  is  pro- 
duced from  smelting  products,  and  in  rare  cases  the  ores 
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are  worked  directly  for  the  prodaotion  of  the  metal,  with- 
ont  the  previouB  formation  of  a  meim  or  matt.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ordinary  methods. 

( 1 )  ConccHfraUoH  Smelting  of  Nickel  Orea  for  the  Pro- 
ductiim  of  Matt. — This  prooess  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  ozidited  iron  in  the  ores  upon  smelting  with  quartz  or 
Bome  silicious  substance,  after  roasting,  becomes  scorified, 
while  the  oxide  of  nickel,  which  is  formed  by  the  roasting 
process,  and  which  is  somewhat  easier  to  reduce  than  the 

I  oxide  of  iron,  becomes  reduced  to  metallic  nickel,  and  con- 

centrates in  a  matt  formed  of  the  undecomposod  metallic 
salphides  and  those  sulphides  which  hare  been  reduced 
from   sulphates.     After  being  concentrated   in   a  cupola 

I  furnace,  the   matt    is    submitted  to  an    oxidising   blast- 

smelting  in  order  to  extract  the  iron  as  perfectly  as  possible ; 
and  this  is  sometimes  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
with  the  addition  of  qnartz,  heary  spar  (or  sulphate  of 
soda),  and  coal.  The  coal  transforms  the  heavy  spar  into 
sulphide  of  barium ;  this  reacts  upon  the  oxidised  copper 
and  nickel,  and  forms  baryta,  and  this  earth  unites  with 
the  quarts  and  protoxide  of  iron,  forming  an  easily  fusible 
slag.  Iron  pyrites  containing  44.52  per  cent,  of  iron,  6.13 
of  nickel,  &.39  of  copper,  and  43.9S  of  sulphur,  are  roasted 
in  mounds  four  or  five  days,  and  then  smelted  with  coke 
in  a  ohannel  famaee,  some  slag  from  a  previous  process, 
with  limestone  and  quarts,  being  added  if  the  ores  do  not 
contain  silica,  alumina,  and  lime  enough  to  form  a  slag 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron.  This  produces  about  20  per 
cent,  of  a  raw  matt  containing  13  per  cent,  of  nickel. 
This  raw  matt  is  resmelted  with  nickel  slags  and  quarts, 
producing  a  concentration  matt  of  24  to  25  per  cent,  of 

I  nickel.  This  new  matt  then  gets  an  oxidising  smelting  to 
reduce  its  iron  and  its  sulphur  and  bring  the  nickel  up  to 
35  per  cent. 

Arsenical  nickel  ores  are  smelted  without  being  dressed 
with  fluor-spar,  alumina,  quartx-sand,  and  slag,  and  what 
is  known  as  speiss — vii.  a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenides — 
in  which  the  nickel  oollects,  owing  to  its  greater  affinity 
for  arsenic  than  for  sulphur.  A  speiss  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained containing  60  per  cent,  of  nickel  with  only  half  of 
I  per  cent,  of  iron  and  copper,  respectively.  Fnmaco  ends 
and  residues  resulting  from  the  oxidizing  smelting  of  cop- 
per give  a  slag  containing  nickel  to  the  amount  of  2.5  per 
oent.  This  is  smelted  with  10  per  eent.  of  iron  pyrites  and 
from  10  to  40  per  cent,  of  arsenical  pyrites,  until  a  speiss 
containing  26  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  a  matt  containing  6 
por  cent,  are  oDtained.  This  speiss  is  roasted  and  smelted 
with  arsenical  pyrites,  heavy  spar,  copper  slag,  and  lead 
slag  until  a  refined  speiss  of  35  per  cent,  of  nickel  is  ob- 
tained. 

Production  of  Nietel  in  the  Dry  Woy. — The  production 
of  metallic  nickel  in  the  dry  way — i.  e.  by  smelting  alone — 
is  rarely  attempted. 

Production  of  Nickel  In  the  Wei  Wag. — This  process  de- 
pends upon  such  a  treatment  of  ores  or  ore-products  as  will 
give  a  nickel  salt  soluble  in  water,  and  irom  which  the 
metal  may  be  cheaply  precipitated  as  an  oxide.  Ores, 
matt,  and  speiss  are  first  roasted — ^in  order,  first,  to  put  the 
iron  into  the  state  of  an  insoluble  oxide ;  and,  second,  to 
make  the  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  soluble  (a)  in  water, 
by  transforming  them  into  sulphate,  or  {I)  in  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids,  by  transforming  them  into  oxides  or 
basic  salts.  The  following  facts  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  treat- 
ment of  nickel-giving  products.  If  a  matt  containing  iron, 
copper,  nickel,  and  cooalt  be  submitted  to  an  oxidation- 
roasting  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  sulphate  formed 
will  be  decomposed  in  the  following  order:  iron,  copper, 
nickel,  and  cobalt.  Most  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  with 
some  copper,  may  be  extracted  from  such  a  mass  by  water. 
Dilute  acids  attack  the  oxide  of  copper  the  most  readily, 
oxide  of  nickel  with  more  difficulty,  while  the  oxide  of 
iron  is  practically  insoluble.  However  well  the  speiss  may 
be  roasted,  it  will  always  retain  some  arsenic :  and  this 
may  be  converted  into  arseniate  of  soda  by  roasting  with 
saltpetre  and  soda  and  lixiviating  the  mass. 

Precipitation  of  the  Nickel. — An  aoid  solution  of  nickel 
(and  its  allied  metals)  having  been  obtained,  precipitation 
of  the  metal  by  some  cheap  reagent  is  the  next  step.  Among 
these  reagents  are — (1)  Carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  used 
in  the  form  of  pulverised  chalk,  and  which  should  be  as 
free  as  passible  from  iron.  From  a  solution  containing 
oxides  of  iron,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  carbonate  of 
lime  precipitates,  at  common  temperatures,  chiefly  hy- 
dratea  peroxide  of  iron,  with  some  oxide  of  copper  and  a 
little  bydrated  oxide  of  cobalt.  If  arsenic  bo  present,  it 
goes  down  as  arseniate  and  arsenite  of  iron.  At  40°  C. 
and  above  the  carbonate  of  lime  throws  down  the  copper, 
some  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  all  the  iron ;  so  that  if 
we  use  a  solution  of  a  sulphate,  a  nearly  pure  solution  of 
nickel  results,  mixed  with  some  gypsum.    (2)  Chloride 


of  lime  may  be  employed  after  the  iron  has  been  preeini- 
tated  by  carbonate  of  lime.  It  transforms  the  protoxide 
of  cobalt  to  sesquiozide,  and  throws  it  down,  any  man- 
ganese possibly  present  going  down  as  peroxide.  (3)  In 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  precipitating  from  a  sul- 
phuric aoid  solution,  the  nickel  contains  gypsum,  which  is 
nard  to  separate,  lime  almost  inevitably  accompanying  the 
rednoed  metal.  On  this  acconnt  carbonate  of  soda,  though 
more  expensive,  is  sometimes  used,  and  with  it  we  can 
make  fractional  precipitations,  as  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
getting  first  a  basic  salt  of  iron,  then  a  mixture  of  the  ox- 
ides of  iron  and  copper,  then  one  of  the  oxides  of  copper 
and  nickel,  and  lastly,  oxide  of  nickel,  with  some  oxide 
of  cobalt.  Arsenic  goes  down  with  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  no  nickel  is  precipitated  with  the  copper  so  long  as 
there  is  3  or  4  per  oent.  of  capper  in  the  nickel  solution. 
(4)  Hydrosulphoric  aoid  is  sometimes  used  to  separate 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  ttom  their 
acia  solutions ;  iron  is  used  for  precipitating  copper ;  acid 
sulphate  of  potash  is  used  for  precipitating  nickel  from 
solutions  containing  cobalt ;  and  nitrite  of  potash  or  soda 
for  separating  cobalt  from  nickel,  a  double  nitrite  of  co- 
balt and  potash  being  formed  as  a  precipitate.  Any  ap- 
proximately pure  solution  of  nickel  naving  been  obtained, 
the  bydrated  oxide  is  precipitated  by  lime-water,  filtered, 
pressed,  dried,  and  heated.  Its  gypsum  is  extracted  by  a 
four  days'  treatment  with  weak  muriatio  acid.  It  is  then 
ready  for  reduction  to  metal. 

Metallic  nickel  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  small  cubes, 
and  these  cubes  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 
Hydrated  oxide  of  nickel,  obtained  as  above,  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  5  per  cent,  of  flour,  some  beet-root-syrup,  and 
water.  From  this  stiff  mass  cubes  of  one  inch  or  less  are 
out,  and  quickly  dried.  The  dried  cubes  are  packed  in 
crucibles  or  clay  tubes  with  coal-dust,  and  the  metal  re- 
duced at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  then  made 
to  cake  together  by  a  very  high  one. 

Pure  nickel,  or  the  metal  obtained  by  galvanic  deposi- 
tion from  a  solution  as  pare  as  possible,  is  a  silvery-white 
metal  with  a  strong  lustre,  not  tarnishing  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  can  be  polished  so  as  to  be  deceptively  like 
polished  silver.  It  is  very  ductile,  bard,  and  tenacious. 
A  nickel  wire  of  a  certain  diameter  will  sustain  H  times 
the  weight  required  to  break  an  iron  wire  of  the  same  sise. 
The  specific  gravity  of  nickel  varies,  according  to  differ- 
ent observers,  between  8.27  and  8.93.  Its  malleability  is 
diminished  by  an  admixture  of  carbon  or  manganese.  It 
is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  may  be  rendered  magnetic 
by  the  same  means  as  iron,  its  magnetic  power  compared 
with  that  of  iron  lieing  given  as  35  :  55,  or  as  8  : 9,  or  as  2 : 3. 
Repeated  ignition  destroys  its  magnetic  property,  and  it 
loses  this  power  at  a  lower  temperature  than  iron.  Xickel 
is  very  difficult  of  fusion.  Adams  succeeded  in  fusing  ^ure 
nickel  in  a  sealed  porcelain  crucible  lined  with  pure  alu- 
mina and  bedded  in  a  Ilessian  crucible  at  a  heat  which 
fused  platinum.  Crookes  and  Rohrig  put  its  melting- 
point  at  1900°-2100°  C.  Nickel  is  soluble  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  it  dissolves  in  these 
slowly  and  with  comparative  difficulty.  Nitric  acid  at- 
tacks and  dissolves  it  readily,  as  does  aqua  regia.  Strong 
nitric  acid  renders  it  passive.  It  combines  directly  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorns,  fluorine, 
and  arsenic,  forming  soluble  compounds.  Pure  nickel  may 
be  obtained  by  electrolysis  (the  presence  of  cobalt  only  to 
be  guarded  against  in  this  case),  or  by  solution  in  nitric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  excess  of  metal,  evaporation  taking  up 
the  re8i<luo  with  water,  8e)>aration  of  foreign  metals  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formation  of  insoluble  oxalate  of 
nickel,  and  calcining  this  out  of  the  air  in  a  double-lined 
crucible.  Nickel  so  prepared  may  contain  .1  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  .3  per  cent,  of  silicium,  giving  99.40  per  cent, 
of  pure  metal.  The  atomic  weight  of  nickel  has  been  the 
subject  of  painful  researches  by  various  scientists,  with 
results  from  58.01  to  59.20.  The  lowest  number — that  ob- 
tained by  Lee,  vii.  68.01 — agrees  closely  with  Rcbnelder's 
(58.04)  and  Sommarugo's  (58.026)  determinations,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  nearly  correct.  The  prevailing  color  of 
the  hydrated  salts  of  nickel,  and  of  coarse  of  their  solu- 
tions, is  green :  those  containing  an  excess  of  ammonia  are 
bluish  or  violet,  while  the  anhydrous  salts  are  yellowish. 
From  their  solutions  the  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  a  hydrate, 
and  the  alkaline  carbonates  a  basic  carbonate,  both  of  a 
pale-green  color.  There  are  two  oxides,  the  olive-grcen 
protoxide,  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate  or  the  carbon- 
ate, and  the  black  sesquioxide,  obtained  by  heating  the 
nitrate  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Of  the  crystallised  soluble  salts  of  nickel  the  most  fa- 
miliar are  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  chloride,  and  the  double 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia,  this  latter  being  now 
prepared  and  sold  in  large  quantities  for  the  purposes  of 
nickel-plating.     Nickel  is  a  bivalent  metal,  quadrivalent 
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in  the  aesquioxide,  but  acting  in  the  double  atom  (Nij)  aa 
a  aexivalent  radical.  Nickel  is  very  oloeely  allied  to  oo- 
balt,  bnt,  while  presenting  many  remarkable  points  of 
resemblance,  is  yet  abundantly  difTerent.  The  two  metals 
are  sufficiently  alike  to  form  in  modem  ohemistry  a  group 
by  themselves,  with  a  general  reeemblanoe  to  iron  and 
manganese. 

Um: — Until  within  a  few  years  the  use  of  nickel  was 
confined  to  the  purposes  of  coinage  and  the  making  of 
oertain  alloys.  In  Jamaica,  Belgium,  Switierland,  and 
the  U.  S.  small  ooina  have  been  made  with  an  alloy  of 
nickel  with  (inc  and  copper,  pure  nickel  being  altogether 
too  hard  for  this  use.  An  alloy  is  made  called  tiert  argenlf 
which  consists  in  100  parts  of — silver,  27.56 ;  copper,  59.06; 
xinc,  9.57;  nickel,  3.42;  total,  99.61.  The  U.  S.  cent,  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  Feb.  21, 1S57,  consisted  of  88  parts 
of  copper  and  12  of  nickel.  Since  1850,  in  Switzerland, 
small  coins  (monnoiV  billon)  have  been  issued  of  the  fol- 
lowing composition  in  1000  parts : 

SIlTcr.       Copper.         Zinfl.         NlekeL 

20-Kappen  piece VVi         SOD  2.t0  100 

10-      ''^         »     100  680  2.50  100 

6-      "  "     SO  600  290  100 

These  coins  do  not  torn  red  by  wear,  but  beoome  yellowish. 
In  Belgium,  5,  10,  and  20-oentime  pieces  are  made  of  an 
•Hoy  of  25  parte  of  nickel  and  75  of  copper.  Up  to  1875 
the  U.  S.  mints  had  issued  $5,000,000  worth  of  the  5-cent 
oopper-nickel  coins. 

Nickel  has  been,  and  is  now,  largely  nsed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  (lerman  silver  or  niekei  silver.  This  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  brass  to  which  one-sixth  to  one-tlkird  of 
nickel  has  been  added.  Tradition  tolls  us  that  this  alloy 
has  been  in  use  in  China  from  a  remote  period;  its  use  in 
Europe  has  beoome  common  within  thirty  years.  The 
white  copper,  or  pak/ong,  of  the  Chinese  oontains  40.4 
parts  of  copper,  31.6  of  nickel,  25.4  of  sine,  and  2.6  of 
iron.  Oerman  silver  should  be,  approximately,  1  part  of 
nickel,  1  of  line,  and  2  of  oopper.  For  easting  purposes 
a  little  lead  is  sometimes  added.  A  cheaper  kind  contains 
8  parts  of  oopper,  2  of  nickel,  and  3.5  of  tine.  If  the 
amount  of  niokel  fall  below  2  parts  in  11-12,  the  silver 
prodnced  will  be  little  better  than  brass ;  8  parts  of  oop- 
per, 3  of  nickel,  and  3.5  of  tine  make  a  beautiful  alloy 
closely  resembling  silver.  The  preceding,  with  4  parts  of 
nickel,  makes  a  very  beautiful  compound  having  a  faint 
shade  of  blue.  The  Chinese  tulenag  has  8  parts  of  copper, 
3  of  nickel,  and  6.5  of  tine.  This  alloy  is  fusible,  nard, 
and  not  easily  rolled.  The  color  of  good  Oerman  silver 
is  nearly  silver-white,  its  fracture  small-grained,  specific 
gravity  8.4  to  8.7.  It  is  ar  ductile  as  ordinary  brass,  but 
harder  and  capable  of  being  polished.  In  making  it,  the 
three  metals  should  be  granulated  and  well  distributed 
through  the  crucible,  covered  with  charcoal,  and  well 
stirred  while  in  fusion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prioe  of  niokel,  in  large 
lots  : 

1870. $1.2S,  gold,  per  pound. 

1871 1J»     "       "       " 

1872. 2.25      "       "       " 

187.1 3.25      "        "        » 

1874 2.80      "        "        " 

1875 8.00      "        '•        " 

The  chief  use  of  niokel,  developed  within  a  few  years.  Is 
for  nickel-plating,  or  the  electro  deposition  of  niokel  upon 
other  metals.  For  many  years  the  fact  was  well  known 
that  a  brilliantly  white  deposit  of  metallic  nickel  could  be 
obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  any  one  of 
many  nickel  salts,  but  no  practical  lesson  was  deduced 
from  it,  nor  was  the  possibility  of  electro-p/an'n^  with 
nickel  (as  distinguished  from  the  mere  obtaining  a  bril- 
liant deposit  of  metal)  demonstrated,  until  Dr.  Isaac 
Adams,  Jr.,  solved  the  problem  and  created,  in  fact,  a 
new  art.  Former  experimenters  had  indeed  obtained  a 
deposit  of  a  white  and  brilliant  metal,  but  hod  never  been 
able— and  perhaps  had  never  tried — to  prodace  this  de- 
posit continuously  from  a  bath  or  solution  which  should 
maintain  its  strength  and  work  practically  year  in  and 
year  out.  Until  Dr.  Adams  showed  the  way,  no  method 
was  known — or  only  the  most  impracticable,  and  in  work- 
shops impossible^of  supplying  a  nickel-plating  solution 
regularly  and  continuously  with  the  metal,  regularly 
and  continuously  withdrawn  from  it.  The  use  and  value 
of  nickel  on  account  of  its  hardness,  beauty,  lustre,  and 
the  polish  which  it  takes  were  rapidly  recognized  as  soon 
as  nickel-plated  ware  became  common.  6as-flxtures,  arms 
of  railway-seats,  chandeliers,  bits,  buckles,  surgical  instru- 
ments, skates,  knives,  forks,  metal  rollers  for  calico-print- 
ers, thermometer-scales,  tea-sets,  builders'  hardware,  lock- 
ets, and  trinkets  are  a  few  of  the  common  articles  to  which 
a  coating  of  nickel  is  given. 

In  all  electro-plating,  or  giving  one  metal  a  coating  of 
another,  the  essentials  of  the  process  are  a  battery,  a  proper 


solution,  a  cathode — the  object  to  be  plated — and  an  anode, 
or  plate  of  metal  forming  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery. 
The  solution  having  been  prepared,  the  object  to  be  plated 
is  suspended  in  it,  and  opposite  to  it  is  bung  the  anode, 
and  the  two  being  connected  respectively  with  the  two 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  a  deposition  of  metal  upon  the 
cathode  takes  place.  This  deposition  goes  on  so  long  as 
the  battery  power  is  maintained  and  metal  supplied  as  the 
anode  dissolves  off.  This  is  a  brief  outline  or  the  process 
of  cloctro-plating ;  and  what  has  been  said  applies  in  a 
general  way  to  the  metal  nickel.  But  in  practical  working 
a  groat  number  of  points  arise  which  enhance  the  difficulty 
of  plating  with  nickel,  and  render  it  a  distinct  art.  These 
difnculties  relate  to  the  preparation  of  the  proper  solutions 
for  eloctro-plating,  to  making  them,  and  keeping  them 
when  made,  free  from  any  injurious  admixture  of  foreign 
substances,  etc.  In  fact,  plating  with  nickel  is,  chemically 
speaking,  a  process  of  no  little  difficulty  and  delicacy.  It 
is  in  this  respect  broadly  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
processes  of  electro-plating  with  copper  and  silver.  To 
make  a  plated  metal  of  any  value  in  the  arts,  it  must  be 
deposited  upon  suitable  objects  in  what  is  known  as  the 
reguline  state — t.  e.  thot  which  exhibits  fully  the  ordinary 
desirable  qualities  of  the  metal.  The  best  practical  solu- 
tion for  nickel-plating  is  a  solution  of  the  double  sulphate 
of  nickel  and  ammonia.  If  properly  prepared  and  nsed, 
this  solution  has  the  property  of  giving  a  deposit  with  a 
smooth  surface  which  can  be  polished  with  little  labor,  and 
—what  is  of  consequence  with  a  metal  so  hard  as  nickel 
— it  gives  a  very  thick  deposit  before  it  acquires  a  rough 
or  matted  surface.  The  solution  should  be  of  a  salt  as  pure 
and  neutral  as  possible,  and  kept  free  from  substances 
which  would  impair  its  working  properties,  chief  among 
which  are  nitric  acid,  the  alkalies,  and  lime.  Nitric  acid 
and  caustic  alkali  are  used  for  oleaning  goods  about  to  be 
plated,  and  hence,  without  scrupulous  care,  a  little  nitric 
acid  or  alkali  will  And  its  way  into  the  plating-vat.  Nitrio 
acid  in  very  small  quantities  ruins  the  vat,  the  work  com- 
ing out  black  and  streaked.  The  presence  of  potash  or 
soda  is  at  once  manifested  by  a  deposit  of  green  oxide  or 
sub-oxide  of  nickel  upon  the  article  being  plated.  Copper, 
zinc,  and  arsenic  are  also  detrimental,  and  must  be  excluded 
or  their  bad  effects  neutralized.  Commercial  nickel  almost 
always  contains  the  above-named  metals,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  reagents  employed  in  the  complicated  process  of  its 
manufacture,  as  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphide  of  calcium,  sul- 
\  phides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  common  salt,  and  alu- 
mina. All  these  injurious  substances  must  tw  removed  in 
preparing  a  salt  fit  for  plating  purposes,  and  the  introduo- 
tion  of  any  of  them  or  their  congeners  into  the  solutions 
carefully  guarded  against. 

While  in  electro-plating  an  anode  of  pure  metal  is  oon- 
venicnt  and  useful,  in  working  out  the  problem  of  nickel- 
plating  Dr.  Adams  brought  to  light  the  curious  fact  that  a 
plate  of  pure  metallic  nickel — used  as  an  anode — does  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  requisite  to  successful  plating.  Such 
a  plate  does  not  dissolve  regularly  in  the  solution ;  or,  in 
otner  words,  it  does  not  furnish  from  itself  as  much  metal 
as  is  deposited  upon  the  objects  plating.  The  nickel 
salt  in  the  solution  has  to  furnish  the  metal,  and  conse- 

?uently  the  solution  becomes  weaker,  and  finally  runs  out 
f,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plate  of  nickel  combined  with  car- 
bon— a  carbide  of  nickel — bo  employed,  the  metal  will  be 
fed  into  the  solution  on  one  side  just  as  fast  as  it  is  de- 
posited out  on  the  other,  and  thus  the  great  desideratum 
attained — vis.  the  possibility  of  continuous  and  uniform 
work.  Such  cast-nickel  plates,  or  anodes,  are  now  success- 
fully made,  and  form  an  article  of  commerce ;  and  it  is  by 
the  use  of  them  that  we  now  have  a  process  of  nickel-plat- 
ing which  is  continuous  and  uniform. 

Among  the  recent  applications  of  nickel-plating  no  one 
is  of  more  direct  and  obvious  utility  than  its  use  in  the 
cose  of  the  rollers  used  in  calico-printing.  These  engraved 
rollers  are  of  copper,  a  comparatively  soft  metal,  and  have 
to  be  continually  touched  up  and  repaired,  and  when  worn 
BO  as  to  produce  imperfect  impressions  are  turned  down 
and  re-engraved.  A  large  print-works  in  Massachusetts 
owning  2351  copper  rollers  turned  down  for  re-engraving 
2768  in  one  year,  showing  that  over  400  rollers  were  so 
treated  twice.  The  giving  to  such  rollers  before  use  a  good 
coating  of  niokel  adds  enormously  to  their  working  life  and 
lessens  the  cost  of  printing,  a  nickel-plated  roller  doing 
three  or  four  times  the  work  done  by  a  copper  one. 

J.  M.  Merrick. 
Nickel-plating.    See  Nicki:l. 

Nic'obar  IslBlidB«  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  N.  W.  of  Sumatra.  They  comprise  an  area  of  about 
1300  square  miles,  with  6000  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
Malayan  race,  occupying  only  a  low  state  of  civilization. 
The  islands  are  very  fertile,  producing  cocoannts,  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  bamboo,  and  oranges  in  abundance,  but  are 
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10  anhealthfiU  that  all  attempts  to  eolonixa  them  hare 
proved  rain.     They  belong  to  Denmark. 

Nicode'mnii  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  mentioned 
thrloe  in  the  Gospel  of  John — iii.  1-21,  as  ooming  to  Jesus 
by  night ;  viii.  45,  as  demanding  that  Jesus  should  be  heard 
before  being  judged ;  and  xix.  38-42,  as  assisting  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  in  laying  out  the  body  of  Christ. 

Bfi'colai  (Christoph  Friedricb),  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  18, 
173.3 ;  took  charge  in  1759  of  bis  father's  bookstore  and 
publishing-office,  whioh  he  conducted  till  his  death,  Jan. 
8, 1811.  lie  founded,  with  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Bibliolhek 
der  seAffnen  WinenKhaftm  (1767);  with  Lessing,  Brie/e, 
die  oeuettt  Literalur  bttreffend  (1759):  and  alone,  Altge- 
meinen  deitUchen  Bihliolhek  (1785).  He  wrote  AneedoUn 
von  FrUdrich  II.  (1785),  several  humorous  works  and  large 
romances,  and  a  multitude  of  critical  essays  against  Kant, 
Fichte,  Qoethe,  Herder,  and  the  romantic  school. 

Nicolai  (Earl  Otto  Ebrknfried),  b.  at  Eonigsberg 
June  9,  1810;  studied  music  under  great  difficulties; 
lived  after  1830  at  Berlin  as  a  music-teacher;  became  or- 
ganist to  the  ambassadors'  chapol  at  Rome  in  1834,  direc- 
tor of  the  opera  at  Vienna  in  1839,  and  of  the  roval  orches- 
tra at  Berlin  in  1848,  and  d.  there  May  10,  1849.  Of  bis 
numerous  compositions,  one  has  become  somewhat  pop- 
ular, the  opera  Tkt  Hern/  WiceM  of  Windtor. 
,  Nic'olaa  (Sir  Nicholas  Harris),  F.  6.  A.,  b,  at  East 
Looo,  Cornwall,  England,  Mar.  10, 1799;  entered  the  Brit- 
ish navy  at  an  early  age ;  became  a  lieutenant  1815 ;  stud- 
ied law ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1825 ;  devoted  his  attention 
ofaieHy  to  peeraga-olaims  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
became  profoundly  versed  in  every  branch  of  antiquarian 
literature,  espeeially  history,  genealogy,  and  heraldry ;  was 
joint  editor  of  the  Retrotpective  Btmew  182S  and  of  the 
Bxcerpta  Hittoriea  1831 ;  made  a  knight  of  the  Hanoreriao 
Guelphio  order  1831,  ohanoellor  of  the  Ionian  order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  1832,  of  which  he  became  grand 
oross  1840.  D.  at  Cape  Cnri,  near  Boulogne,  France,  Aug. 
S,  1848.  Among  his  works  are  Synopiii  of  lk»  Peerage  qf 
England  (1826),  Hutory  of  the  Battle  of  Agineourt  (1827), 
The  Chrotwlogt  of  Hutory  (1835),  Hittory  of  the  Orden 
of  Knighthood  of  tht  Britith  Empire  (4  vols.,  1841-42), 
Deepatekee  and  Lettere  of  Lord  IfeUon  (7  vols.,  1844),  ife- 
moirt  of  Sir  Okrittopher  HatUm  (1847).  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  arranging  for  publication  Tkt  Let- 
ten  and  Journal*  of  Sir  Hadeon  Lowe,  wnieh  appeared  under 
the  editorship  of  William  Forsyth  Harris  (3  vols.,  1863). 

Nicola'na,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sutter  oo..  Cat.,  on  the 
Feather  River.     Pop.  799. 

Tficole'  (Pirrre),  b.  at  Chartnes,  department  of  Enre- 
et-Loire,  France,  Oct.  19,  1625;  studied  theology  at  Paris; 
Joined  the  community  of  Port  Royal;  fled  in  1679  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  Netherlands ;  returned 
in  1683  to  Paris,  and  d.  there  Nov.  16,  1695.  He  trans- 
lated Pascal's  Provincial  Lettere  into  elegant  Latin  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "William  Mendrock,"  wrote  Eiuale  de 
Morale  et  Inetructione  thfologiquee,  and  had  a  share  in  the 
authorship  of  several  of  Amauld's  works. 

Nicolet')  a  fertile  county  of  Quebec.  Canada,  on  8. 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.     Cap.  Beoancour.     Pop.  23,262. 

Nicolet«  post-v.  of  Nioolet  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on 
Nicolet  River,  near  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  81  miles 
below  Montreal,  has  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  founded 
1803,  with  library  of  10,000  volumes,  also  a  seminary, 
ladies'  academy,  and  manufactures.     Pop.  about  1200. 

Nicollet')  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  450 
square  miles.  Bounded  S.  W.  and  E.  by  Minnesotik  River. 
Is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Is 
uneven  and  generally  fertile.  Wheat  and  oats  are  leading 
products.     Cap.  St.  Peter.     Pop.  8362. 

Nicollet)  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Nicollet  oo.,  Hinn.,  on  the 
Minnesota  River.     Pop.  658. 

Nicollet  (Jean  Nicolas),  b.  at  Cluses,  Savoy.  France, 
July  24,  1786 ;  was  a  pupil  of  Laplace,  secretary  and  li- 
brarian of  the  observatory  at  Paris  in  1 81 7;  enmo  to  the 
U.  S.  1832 ;  explored  the  Southern  States,  especially  the 
basins  of  the  Red,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  upper  Missis- 
sippi rivers ;  ooUected  valuable  materials  illustrative  of 
Indian  history,  customs,  and  languages,  as  well  as  notices 
of  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  regions  visited ; 
and  was  sent  by  the  war  department  on  a  second  explora- 
tion of  the  Territories  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  map 
and  presenting  a  general  report,  on  which  occasion  Lt. 
John  C.  Fremont  was  his  assistant.  D.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sept.  11,  1843.     Author  of  scientific  treatises  in  French. 

Nicomedi'a^  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithynia,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Astacenus,  founded  by  Nicomedes  I. 
(278-248  B.  c.)  in  264  B.  c,  after  the  destruction  of  Astacus 


(a  little  to  the  S.  E.  of  it)  by  Lysimachns.  From  292  to 
330  A.  n.  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Roman  empire, 
and  contained  many  splendid  buildings.  It  has  suffered 
very  severely  from  earthquakes,  as  in  358  and  .362  A.  D. 
Arrian  was  bom,  Hannibal  died,  and  Diocletian  abdicated 
here.  Constantino  died  at  his  Villa  Ancyron,  dose  by. 
The  modem  Turkish  village  of  Imid,  which  occupies  the 
old  site,  has  a  population  of  about  3000. 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Nicop'oli,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Widdin, 
on  the  Danube,  is  beautifully  situated,  but  its  fortificationi 
are  decaying  and  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  inconsid- 
erable.    Pop.  10,000. 

Nicop'olis  [Gr.  NuihroAic, "  city  of  victory  "],  the  nam* 
of  ten  ancient  cities  (one  in  Egypt,  four  in  Asia,  and  Sve 
in  Europe),  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  one  in 
Epirus,  founded,  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  great 
naval  victory  at  Actium,  Sept.  2,  31  B.  c.  It  soon  became 
a  large  and  splendid  city,  more,  however,  through  imperial 
favor  than  by  reason  of  its  natural  advantages.  Already 
in  the  time  of  Julian  (361-363  A.  D.)  it  had  declined,  and 
was  restored.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  it  was  plunder- 
ed by  the  Goths  (Procopius,  De  Bella  Oolkieo,  iv.  22), 
and  restored  again  by  Justinian  (527^65  A.  n.).  Aftw 
this  it  gradually  decided,  and  died  a  natural  death.  St. 
Paul  wintered  here  (Tit  iii.  12),  perhaps  in  the  year  67- 

68  A.  D.  B.  D.  HiTCBOOCX. 

Nicosia.    See  Lbpkoaia. 

Nieo8i'a«  town  of  Bioily,  prorinoc  of  Catania,  about 
44  miles  N.  W.  of  Catania.  "This  very  old  town  is  situated 
on  two  high  bills  in  the  midst  of  a  most  fertile  district. 
It  is  an  episcopal  see — has  a  cathedral  and  four  other  largt 
ohurches,  in  all  of  whioh  are  good  pictures.  It  has  also  a 
oonsiderable  library,  a  small  college,  and  some  communal 
schools,  but  the  state  of  education  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  94  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  eom- 
mune  are  unable  to 'read.  The  town  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle,  but  there  are  no  home 
manufactures.  Nicosia  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Arabs, 
was  restored  by  the  Normans,  suffered  severely  in  the  later 
civil  wars,  and  was  so  wasted  by  the  plague  in  1624  that  it 
has  never  recovered  its  prosperity.     Pop.  14,789. 

Nicot'  (Jean),  b.  in  France  in  1530 ;  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador by  Francis  II.  to  Lisbon,  where  he  procured 
seeds  of  the  tobaoeo-plant  from  Florida,  and  introduced 
them  into  France,  whence  the  botanical  Sicoliana  given 
to  the  tobacco-plant.     D.  at  Paris  May  5, 1600. 

Nico'teraj  town  of  Calabria,  province  of  Cataniaro, 
near  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  enjoys  a  climate  of  great  perfec- 
tion, and  in  fine  nights  the  fires  of  Stromboli,  50  miles 
distant,  are  distinctly  visible.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace.  This  town  vim 
wasted  by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the  French 
in  the  fifteenth,  and  partially  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1783.     Pop.  6347. 

Nicotine  or  Nicotia.    See  Tobacco. 

Nie'bahr  (Bartbold  Oeobo),  b.  at  Copenhagen  Aug. 
27, 1776,  was  a  son  of  Karstens  Niebuhr  (b.  Mar.  17, 1733: 
d.  Apr.  26, 1815).  who  from  1761  to  1767  accompanied  a 
scientific  expedition  to  Arabia  and  South-western  Asia, 
sent  out  by  the  Danish  king,  Frederick  V.,  and  described 
his  travels  in  Befchreibung  von  Arabien  (1772)  and  Itfite- 
beachreibtmg  von  Arabien  und  andem  umliegeuden  La»dem 
(1774-78).  The  father  held  a  government  office  in  Md- 
dorf,  Holstein,  and  here  the  son  was  educated.  Ho  sftcr- 
wards  studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Kiel  and  GBttingen; 
was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Count  Schiminelmsnn, 
Danish  minister  of  finance  in  1706,  and  next  year  secre- 
tary to  the  royal  library  in  Copenhagen ;  visited  England 
in  1798,  and  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment in  1799.  But  his  enthusiasm  for  England  and  hatred 
to  Napoleon  made  it  very  unpleasant  for  him  in  Copenha- 
gen, and  in  1806  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  from  this 
year  till  1809  he  held  various  offices  in  the  financial 
department  of  the  Prussian  government.  He  was  an  able 
business-man,  and  rendered  good  services,  hut  ho  was 
strongly  opposed  to  those  almost  violent  meatiures  of 
reform  which  the  desperate  situation  of  the  Prussian 
state  made  necessary,  and  his  temper  was  nervous  and 
impatient.  He  fell  out  first  with  Stein,  then  with  Hardcn- 
berg,  and  finally  resigned  his  offices.  Having  been  ap-  i 
pointed  historiographer  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  ho  deliv- 
ered in  1810-11  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Rome  at  the  newly-established  University  of  Berlin,  and 
in  this  sphere  his  brilliant  genius  and  immense  learning 
at  once  found  their  proper  application.  From  1816  to  1822 
ho  resided  in  Rome  as  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  papal 
court,  though  in  reality  wholly  occupied  by  scientific  stud- 
ies ;  and  in  the  latter  year  be  removed  to  Bonn  as  professor 
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at  the  uniTenity.  Hera  he  developed  a  fre>t  literary  ac- 
tivity; founded  HkeiniicKet  Jfiuram  (1827),  auperintended 
the  new  edition  of  Oorpus  Seriptortim  Hiatorite  Byzantiitttf 
pablished  a  number  of  minor  philological  and  archnolog- 
ioal  euays,  and  continned  his  great  work,  JiSmitckt  Ot- 
lehickle.  But  under  the  violent  imprasBion  which  the 
French  revolution  of  1830  made  on  him  he  brolce  down 
mentally  and  physically,  and  d.  Jan.  2,  1831.  His  SS- 
miteke  Oetekichle  (3  vols.,  1811-32),  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, the  two  first  volumes  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  Connop 
Thirlwall,  the  third  by  Dr.  L.  Sohmiti,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes 
— namely,  to  the  First  Punic  war — a  complete  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  history  of  Rome.  All  those  legends  which 
since  the  days  of  Liry  composed  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Roman  history,  and  which  wera  generally  accepted  as  his- 
tory, he  discarded  after  a  thorough  critical  analysis  as 
myths  and  fables;  and  from  mostly  new  materials,  won 
by  independent  reeearohes,  philological,  archseological, 
Juridical,  etc.,  he  built  np  the  true  course  of  the  history 
of  Rome.  But  his  book  was  not  only  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Roman  history ;  it  was  a  reconstruction  of  historical 
ctudy  in  general.  Some  of  his  hypotheses  have  been  reject- 
ed, such  as  that  of  the  origin  of  tne  early  Roman  legends ; 
others  have  been  modified,  such  as  that  of  the  origin  of  the 
plebt;  but  the  fundamental  distinction  between  history 
and  legend,  and  the  method  corresponding  to  this  distinc- 
tion, inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  history,  and 
his  wonderful  intuition  into  the  correlation  between  the 
various  elements  of  which  a  social  organism  is  composed, 
as  well  as  the  astonishing  power  of  imagination  with  which 
from  a  few  scanty  ramnants  he  constructed  the  whole  or- 
ganism, will  always  bear  witness  to  his  eminent  genius. 
His  Klcine  kintoritcke  und  j>kilologi*cke  Srkri/teu  (2  vols.) 
were  published  at  Bonn  (1828—43),  Nackgelnment  Sekriften 
at  Hamburg  (1842),  Lebttunackrickten  (2  vols.)  at  Ham- 
burg (1838),  three  courses  of  lectures  at  Bonn ;  German,  by 
Isler;  English  (8  vols.),  by  Dr.  L.  Schmiti.  (See  also  F. 
Lieber,  Remininencet  of  Niebnkr^  and  Susanna  Winkworth, 
Zi/e  and  Letter!  of  B.  O.  Ifiebiikr.)     Clehenr  PETXRaKN. 

Nie'dermeyer  (Lonis),  b.  at  Ifyon,  in  Vaud,  Switzer- 
land, Apr.  27,  1802 ;  studied  music  in  Vienna  under  Mos- 
eheles  and  Forster,  in  Rome  under  Fioravanti,  in  Naples 
under  Zingarelli ;  brought  his  first  opera  on  the  stage  at 
Naples ;  went  in  1822  to  Paris,  where  he  composed  several 
operas  with  mediocra  success ;  founded  a  school  of  relig- 
ions music  in  1853.  D.  Mar.  14,  1861.  Of  his  composi- 
tions, the  opera  Siradetla  (1836)  and  a  number  of  songs  to 
texts  by  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Manioni,  and  others,  became 
celebrated.  His  best  work  is  his  Jfan,  performed  by  the 
Church  Music  Society  in  New  York  in  1872. 

Niel  (Adolprk),  b.  at  Muret,  department  of  Haute- 
Oaronne,  France,  Oct.  4,  1802;  was  eduoated  at  the  £cole 
Polyteohniqne  of  Paris  and  the  Military  Academy  of  Meti ; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  against  Constan- 
tino 1836,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
engineering  corps  in  Algeria;  took  part  in 
the  expedition  against  Rome  in  1849 ;  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Bomarsund  in  1854, 
and  planned  the  operations  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol ;  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1850,  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France  after  the  battle  of  Solfe- 
rino,  and  minister  of  war  in  1867.  O.  Paris 
Aug.  13,  1869. 

Niel'lo-work,  a  kind  of  ornamental 
work  in  which  plates  of  gold  or  silver  ara 
first  engraved  by  cutting  ornamental  fig- 
ures upon  them.     The  lines  are  then  filled  ,' 
with  a  black  alloy,  and  the  whole  is  bur-  ~ 
nished.      The  art  is  scarcely  practised  at  ^ 

firesent.  Some  of  the  earliest  and  best  niol- 
08  are  Byzantine ;  the  finest  are  Italian  of 
the  Cinque-cento  period. 

Niemce'wicz  (Jpliak  Ubsix),  b.  at 
Skoki,  in  Lithuania,  in  1757;  received  a 
military  education,  but  left  the  service  in 
1788,  and  entered  into  Polish  politics  as  a 
deputy  from  Lithuania ;  fought  in  1794  at 
the  side  of  Kosciusko;  was  carried,  to- 
gether with  him,  as  a  prisoner  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg; accompanied  him  to  the  U.  S.; 
lived  for  some  time  in  Washington's  house, 
and  married  an  American  lady.  In  1807 
he  ratumed  to  Poland,  and  played  a  con- 
spicuous and  noble  part  in  the  politics 
of  his  native  country  till  1830.  Shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Worsaw  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death.  May  21, 
1841.  In  the  Polish  literature  he  became 
very  celebrated  as  the  author  of  Hittorieal 


Songt  of  Ikt  Pnlet  (1816),  Reign  of  Sigifimmd  III.,  Litku- 
anian  Letteri,  a  novel  in  letters,  etc.  After  his  death  his 
Ifoteii  rar  ma  Captivitt  i  St.  Piterebourg  was  published  at 
Paris  (1843). 

Nie'men  [6er.  Memet],  a  river  of  Prussia,  rises  in 
Russia,  becomes  navigable  at  Grodno,  and  divides  at 
Winge  into  the  Russ  and  the  Gilge,  both  of  which  fall 
into  the  Kurisches-Haff,  respectively  through  seven  and 
nine  mouths.  It  is  640  miles  long,  navigable  400  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  of  considerable  commercial  oonse- 
qoence. 

Nienwer  Amstel,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  North  Holland,  has  6171  inhabitants,  and  some 
manufacturas  on  a  small  scale. 

Nl^Tre't  department  of  Central  France,  situated  along 
the  Loire  and  its  two  affluents,  the  Allier  and  NiSvre,  and 
the  Tonne,  an  affluent  of  the  Seine.  It  is  mountainous, 
and  not  very  fertile.  Wine  it  extensively  cultivated,  but 
wheat  is  not  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consump- 
tion. Timber  and  minerals  are  abundant.  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  silver  are  mined ;  coal  is  raised  and  marble  ia 
quarried.  Area,  2595  square  miles.  Pop.  339,917.  Out 
of  48,538  children,  17,562  received  no  school  education  in 
1857.     Cap.  Nevere. 

Ni'ger,  a  great  river  of  Western  Africa,  also  called 
Joliba  or  Qnorra,  which  different  names  are  only  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  the  same  idea,  "the  river,"  applied 
to  the  stream  in  the  different  regions  it  traverses — Joliba 
to  its  upper  and  Quorra  to  its  middle  course.  It  rises  in 
the  Kong  Mountains,  in  lat.  9°  25'  N.  and  Ion.  9°  45'  W., 
and  flows  first  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  passing  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  then  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  until  it  en- 
ters the  Gulf  of  Guinea  through  a  large  delta  between  the 
Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  after  a  course  of  about  2500 
miles.  Only  parts  of  it  have  been  thoroughly  explored ; 
in  moat  places  it  flows  through  broad  and  fertile  valleys, 
and  presents  low  shores  covered  with  shrubs  or  overgrown 
with  reeds. 

Night'-Hawkt  a  name  applied  in  North  America  to 
the  species  of  Ckordeilet,  a  genus  of  the  family  Capriinul- 
gida>  or  goatsuckers.  They  are  sometimes  popularly  but 
incorrectly  confounded  with  the  whip-poor-will.  The  eggs 
are  laid  upon  the  bare  ground,  without  a  nest.  The  birds 
ara  well  known  by  their  sharp  cry  and  the  loud  booming 
sound  produced  at  twilight  by  the  rapid  rush  through  the 
air,  with  the  bill  open  to  seiie  their  insect  prey.  Several 
closely-allied  species  or  varieties  are  found  in  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  of  the  U.  S.  These  are  C.  popelne  (the  common 
Eastern  species),  C.  Henryi  (a  ranty),  and  C.  Texentie. 
The  night-hawk  or  night-jar  of  England  is  the  common 
GoATSucKBR  (which  see). 

Night'^Heroil)  the  Nt/cliardea  Garden!,  a  common 
wading  bird  of  the  heron  family,  found  in  both  the  Old 
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and  New  Worlda.  The  birda  boild  their  nesta  in  groupt  or 
oommunities,  o&lled  heronrioa.  In  the  U.  S.  the  night- 
heron  is  oAen  called  qua  or  qitawkj  from  its  hoarse  noctur- 
nal cry.  The  yellow-crowned  night-heron  of  the  Southern 
States  is  NycAtrodiiu  violaceut.  Still  other  species  are 
described. 

Night'ingalGf  the   Philomela  ttuciiiiaf  the  finest  of 
European  song-birds,  oonunon  in  favored  localities  in  a 
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The  Nightingale. 


large  part  of  Asia  and  Europe.     It  belongs  to  the  family 

SylviadED.  It  is  a  homely  bird,  not  larger  than  the  Amer- 
ican bluebird.  It  feeds  principally  upon  worms  and  insect 
larvae.  Its  delightful  song  is  heard  chiefly  in  still  nights 
of  May  and  June,  but  also  during  the  day.  It  is  the  bul- 
bul  of  the  poets,  but  in  the  East  that  name  is  now  generally 
given  to  tne  Pi/cnotfioit»  hxtnoiTfioiUf  a  very  different  bird. 
The  nightingale  of  the  East  Indies  is  the  Kittacincla  ma- 
cnu-a,  a  bird  resembling  the  true  nightingale.  It  sings  by 
night  or  in  a  darkened  cage,  and  its  song  is  regarded  as 
equal  to  that  of  the  true  nightingale. 

Nightingale  (Florbkce),  b.  in  May,  1820,  at  Florence, 
Italy,  of  wealthy  English  parents.  Prompted  by  philan- 
thropic instincts,  she  early  turned  her  attention  to  the  re- 
lief of  humanity,  and  in  1851  went  to  the  Kaiserswerth  in- 
stitution on  the  Rhine  for  practical  instruction  as  to  the 
best  moans  of  carrying  on  her  work.  During  the  Crimean 
war  she  was  sent  by  the  British  war  department,  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  select  nurses,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  in  this  position  dis- 
played marvellous  energy  and  ability ;  and  the  testimonial 
of  £50,000  subscribed  for  her  by  a  grateful  public  she  de- 
voted to  the  founding  of  a  training-school  for  nurses.  Her 
chief  writings  are — Nolet  on  Jfoipilali  (1859),  Jfotet  on 
Nurtiing  (I860),  On  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army  in  India 
(1863),  Note»  on  Lying-in  Inttitntiont  (1871),  and  a  confi- 
dential report  on  the  medical  service  in  the  Crimean  war. 

Night'mare  (Ephialtet,  Hypnophobia,  JncHhua^  Succu- 
but),  a  terrific  dream  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
agreeable object,  as  a  person,  animal,  or  goblin,  present  and 
often  upon  tbo  breast  of  the  sleeper,  accompanied  by  the  in- 
ability to  cry  out,  move,  or  call  for  help.  Some  patients  have 
merely  a  sense  of  terror,  oppression,  and  inability  to  call, 
without  any  dream.  It  is  oRen  ascribable  to  heart-disease 
or  asthma,  more  frequently  to  obetruotion  in  the  circulation 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  food  or  flatulency  in  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  especially  when  the  sleeper  lies  upon  his  back 
and  the  weight  of  the  overloaded  viscera  falls  upon  the 
aorta.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of  nightmare  may  occur  to 
nervous  and  anxious  patients  in  a  half-wakeful  state  just 
after  retiring  to  bed.  The  careful  voluntary  suspension  of 
the  effort  to  think  (a  suspension  often  difficult  to  accom- 
plish) will  usually  prevent  these  attacks,  which  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  performance  of  the  function  of  thinking  at  a 
time  when  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  deficient. 
The  ancients  believed  that  devils  and  witches  were  present 
during  an  attack  of  nightmare.  They  affirmed  that  the 
evil  spirits  which  placed  themselves  upon  the  patient  were 
males,  called  i»cuoi,  while  female  spirits  and  witches,  guc- 
cnbi,  wore  thought  to  lie  beneath  the  sleeping  sufferer. 

Night'shade^  a  popular  name  for  many  plants,  mostly 
solanaceous  and  often  poisonous.  (See  BELLAiioiiMA,  Cm- 
CMi.,  Bittersweet.) 


If4|mwegen.    See  Nykwcgbn. 

Nikolaevgk,  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  on  the  Amoor,  in 
lat  53°  15'  H.,  Ion.  U0°  35'  E.,  was  founded  in  1851,  and 
has  now  over  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  civil 
administration,  is  fortified,  and  forms  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  increasing  trade. 

Nikolaiev',  or  Nikolaief,  town  of  European  Russia, 

in  the  government  of  Kherson,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bug 

and  Ingul.     It  was   founded  in   1790, 

and  grew  rapidly  on  account  of  its  large 

shipbuilding  facilities.     It  is  fortified, 

and  has  an  excellent  harbor,  in  which 

the  Russian  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea  is 

stationed.     It  contains  barracks,  arse- 

j  ^       nals,  magaxines,  a  school  of  navigation, 

>^-         ,       //        an  observatory,  and  many  other  naval 

'^^Rli      1  /    //^         establishments,  and  in  its  spacious  dock- 

'jTO  )  L  jT  yards  a  large  number  of  excellent  ahipi 

^  '  is  built  every  year.     Pop.  67,972. 

Nik'olRbnrg,  or  Mik'nlOT,  town 
of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Polaver  Hills,  celebrated  for  their 
excellent  red  wines.  It  contains  a  mag- 
nificent old  castle  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  Dietrichstein,  and  has  some  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  cotton,  and  silk. 
Pop.  8758. 

Niko'pol ,  town  of  Southern  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Yekatcrinoslav,  on 
the  Dnieper,  about  200  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  consists 
mainly  of  foreign  settlements,  and  forma 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  busy  district 
Pop.  5295. 

Nile,  The,  a  river  of  North-east- 
ern Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, most  interesting,  and  most  celebrated  rivers  on  oar 
globe,  ia  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bahr-el-Axrek 
(or  the  Blue  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (or  the  White 
Nile)  at  Khartoom,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  in  lat.  15°  35' 
N.,  at  an  elevation  of  1188  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  Khartoom  it  flows  northerly  to  £1  Darner,  in 
lat.  17°  45'  N.,  where  it  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  At- 
bara  or  Bahr-el-Aswad  (or  the  Block  River),  after  which 
junction  it  makes  a  great  bend  into  the  Nubian  deserts, 
descending  the  Nubian  terraces  through  several  cataracts, 
the  last  of  which  is  formed  at  Assouan,  in  lat.  21°  10'  N., 
on  the  boundary  between  Nubia  and  Egypt.  From 
Assouan  it  flows  with  a  ateady  northerly  course,  with 
an  average  fall  of  two  inches  to  a  mile  and  a  mean 
velocity  of  three  miles  an  hour,  through  Egypt  to  the 
Mediterranean,  separating  in  lat.  30°  10'  N.  into  two 
branches,  those  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  and  forming  a 
delta  150  miles  broad  at  the  ocean,  and  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  a  bewildering  number  of  branchea  and  canals. 
To  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile  was  for  centuries  the  high- 
est goal  of  geographical  ambition,  and  more  than  once  the 
world  was  congratulated  on  the  discovery  of  this  secret. 
A  glance  over  the  mops  and  descriptions  of  the  last  ex- 
plorers shows,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
IS  not  yet  what  we  oould  wish  it  to  be,  though  many  ques- 
tions have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Thus,  it  ia  sure  that 
the  true  Nile  is. not  the  Blue  Nile,  aa  once  believed,  bat 
the  White  Nile ;  and,  further,  that  the  White  Nile  origi- 
nates from  Victoria  Nyania,  a  large  lake  situated  under 
the  equator  at  an  elevation  of  3740  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  upper,  course  from  its  issue  from  the  lake  to 
its  junction  with  the  Sobat,  in  lat.  9°  1'  N.,  is  imperfectly 
known,  but  it  generally  shows  the  character  of  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  stream.  Its  lower  course,  from  the  junction  of 
the  Sobat  to  the  confluence  with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khar- 
toom, is  better  known,  and  here  it  presents  a  rather  slug- 
gish appearance,  often  widening  into  largo  lakes  without 
any  perceptible  current  except  in  times  of  flood.  The  Blue 
Nile  has  its  sources  in  the  alpine  regions  of  Abyssinia,  at 
an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  from  which  it  descends  with  im- 
mense impetuosity  and  carrying  a  tremendous  volume  of 
water.  Tne  Atbara  is  also  a  vigorous  river ;  it  receives  its 
name,  the  "  Block  River,"  from  the  mud  and  slime  which 
it  carriea  along  with  it,  and  which,  when  depoaited  by  the 
Nile  on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  forms  the  manure  and  true 
fertiliser  of  that  country.  Although  the  Nile  receives  no 
affluent  for  a  distance  of  nearly  1500  miles,  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Atbara  to  its  mouth,  and  although  it  flows 
through  a  land  whose  burning  sun  and  hot,  sandy  soil 
drink  its  waters  with  avidity,  yet  it  continues  a  powerful 
stream  during  its  whole  course,  able  to  inundate  the  plains 
of  Egypt  every  year,  thereby  transforming  these  rainleaa 
deserts  into  some  of  the  most  productive  regions  on  earth. 
During  its  whole  lower  course  it  Ja  followed  on  both  eidei 
Digitized  , 
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hj  ranges  of  high,  naked  rocks  enoloeing  a  broad  valley, 
whose  soil  is  naturally  arid  and  barren,  and  in  which  there 
never  falls  rain.  This  valley  it  inundates  every  year  at  a 
fixed  time  and  in  a  fixed  measure,  and  it  has  done  so  for 
thousands  of  years.  Generally  on  June  25th  the  waters 
begin  to  rise,  and  continue  rising  until  the  2lBt  of  Septem- 
ber. At  Thebes  the  flood  reaches  40  feet,  at  Cairo  27,  at 
Bosetta  4,  tho  whole  plain  being  one  sheet  of  water,  on 
which  the  houses  and  villages  form  islands.  After  the 
equinox  the  waters  gradually  retreat,  leaving  behind  them 
the  mud  and  the  moisture,  which  soon  produce  a  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  For  thousands  of  years  this  valley 
has  been  densely  peopled,  and  here  sprang  up  one  of  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  forms  of  human  civ- 
ilization. As  these  people  began  to  understand  that  not 
only  their  abundance  and  luxuries,  but  their  very  lives, 
depended  on  the  wonderful  workings  of  this  river,  they 
bowed  in  gratitude  to  their  benefactor  and  worshipped  the 
Nile  as  a  god.  Ritisbd  by  A.  QirroT. 

Nile,  tp.  of  Scioto  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1473. 

Niles,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cook  co.,  lU.    Pop.  1791. 

Niles,  tp.  of  Delaware  oo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1140. 

Nlles,  tp.  of  Floyd  co.,  la.     Pop.  561. 

NileS)  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Berrien  oo.,  Mich.,  on  th« 
Hiohigui  Central  R,  R.,  90  miles  E.  of  Chicago,  has  a 
public  high  school,  6  churches,  3  banks,  1  furniture-fac- 
tory, 1  paper  and  I  pulp  mill,  2  large  wagon  and  carriage 
factories,  a  pill-box  factory,  2  iron-foundries,  4  flouring- 
mills,  several  good  hotels,  2  newspapers,  and  stores.  It 
has  ample  water-power.  Pop.  of  v.  46.30 ;  of  tp.  1909. 
HoRif  *  Ubrk,  Eds.  "  Dehocrai." 

ITiles,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Cayuga  oo..  If.  Y.     Pop.  1912. 

Niles,  post-v.  of  Weathersfleld  tp.,  Trumbull  oo.,  0., 
on  the  Mahoning  and  Husqnito  rivers  and  on  the  Asl)- 
tabula  Youngstown  and  Pittsburg  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.  Rs.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Niles  (Hezekiah),  b.  in  Chester  oo..  Pa.,  Oct.  10, 1777; 
learned  the  printing  trade ;  became  member  of  a  publish- 
ing firm  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  about  1800;  edited  a  daily 
paper  at  Baltimore  six  years;  founded  at  Baltimore  in 
1811  N!U^  Regitter,  a  weekly  paper,  which  he  edited  until 
Aug.,  1836,  and  which  was  consiaered  so  valuable  a  source 
of  information  upon  American  history  that  tho  first  thirty- 
two  volumes  were  reprinted.  He  advocated  the  protective 
system,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  PrincipUt  and  AeU  of 
tha  RnolntioH  (1822).  D.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Apr.  2, 
1839.  The  Regitter  was  continued  by  W.  0.  Niles  and 
others  until  June  27,  1849,  making  76  volumes. 

Niles  (JoHM  Milton),  b.  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug.  20, 
1787;  became  a  lawyer  and  an  active  Democratic  politician 
of  extreme  principles;  founded  the  Hartford  Timet,  tor 
which  he  wrote  during  thirty  years ;  was  for  several  years 
a  judge  of  the  Hartford  county  court;  appointed  post- 
master at  Hartford  by  Ocn.  Jackson  1829 ;  was  U.  S. 
Senator  1835-39  and  1843-49,  and  postmaster-general 
under  Pros.  Van  Buren  from  May,  1840,  to  Mar.  6, 1841. 
Among  his  writings  were  a  Oazeiteer  of  (7onn«cticu(  and 
Rhode  hland  (1819),  Livf  of  Perrt/,  Lawrence,  Pike,  and 
Uarrieon  (1820),  a  Hietorg  of  tile  Revolution  in  Mexico  and 
South  America,  with  a  View  of  Texat  (1839),  and  The  Civil 
Officer;  published  in  1842,  a  new  edition  of  Archibald 
Robbins's  Journal  of  the  Lone  of  the  Brig  Commerce  upon 
the  Went  Coaet  of  Africa  (see  Riley,  Capt.  Janes)  ;  d. 
at  Hartford  May  31,  1856.  Senator  Niles  bequeathed 
his  valuable  library  to  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
and  left  $20,000  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  Hartford. 

Niles  (Nathawiel),  b.  at  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Apr. 
3,  1741;  graduated  at  Princeton  1766;  studied  medicine, 
law,  and  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  was 
never  pastor  of  a  church ;  settled  at  Xorwich,  Conn. ;  in- 
vented a  process  of  making  wire  from  bar  iron  by  water- 
power,  and  connected  it  with  a  wool-card  manufactory. 
Aftor  the  Revolution  he  settled  at  West  Fairlee,  Orange 
CO.,  Vt. ;  was  Speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
1 734 ;  several  years  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  a  member 
of  Congress  1791-97,  a  censor  for  the  revision  of  the  State 
constitution,  and  six  times  Presidential  elector ;  was  author 
of  addresses,  religious  treatises,  and  of  the  Sapphic  ode. 
The  Americm  Hero,  a  popular  war-song  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.     D.  at  West  Fairlee  Oct.  31,  1828. 

Niles  (Samcel),  b.  at  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  May  1,1674; 
graduated  at  Horvard  University  1699 ;  preached  at  Kings- 
ton,  B.  I.,  1702-10;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  chnrch, 
Braintree,  Mass..  from  May  23,  1711,  to  his  death.  May  1, 
1762;  author  of  several  doctrinal  treatises,  of  a  poem, 
Qod^e  Wonder-iaorking  Providence  for  New  England  in  the 
Reduction  of  Louinburg  (1747),  and  of  an  unfinished  Hie- 
tory  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  printed  In  the  Maee. 
Biel.  Coll.,  3d  series,  vol.  vi. 
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Nil-Ghan,  or  NyNGhao  [Hind.  "  blue  cow ;"  nil  be- 
ing "  blue,"  and  ghau,  "  cow  "],  a  large  antelope  of  tho  jun- 
gles of  India,  carrying  the  head  some  five  feet  high.  It 
is  of  a  blue-gray  color  when  full  grown.  It  is  very  wild, 
courageous,  and  resolute,  and  hunting  it  is  dangerous  to 
any  bat  skilled  hunters,  who  never  assail  it  openly.  It 
has  never  been  thoroughly  tamed.  Tho  flesh  is  very  poor, 
but  the  hides  have  a  limited  use  in  tho  arts.  Tho  nil-ghau 
is  the  Portax  tragoeamelu*  of  authors. 

Nils'son  (Christine),  b.  at  Hussaby,  in  Sonthern  Swe- 
den, Aug.  3, 1843,  of  a  peasant  family,  which,  father  and 
son,  maintained  itself  by  making  music  at  peasant  festiv- 
ities in  the  neighborhood ;  attracted  the  attention  of  Count 
Tomiirhjelm  by  her  playing  and  singing  in  a  public  mar- 
ket-place, and  went  by  bis  aid  to  Halmstad,  Stockholm, 
and  Paris,  where  she  finished  her  musical  education  by 
three  years'  study  under  Wartel,  and  made  her  d6butwith 
eminent  succesis  at  the  Th£&tre  Lyriquc  Oct.  24,  1864,  in 
La  Traviata.  In  1867  she  visited  London  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  the  following  season  she  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  Paris  by  her  representation  of  Ophelia  in  Ambroise 
Thomas's  Hamlet.  In  1870  and  1871  she  visited  America; 
in  1874,  St.  Petersburg,  exciting  great  enthusiasm  every- 
where. In  1872  she  was  married  to  a  Paris  banker,  Mr. 
Rousaud. 

Nil'wood)post-T.  of  Maooupin  co.,  HI.,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  R.  K.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Nim'blis,  in  religious  art,  the  halo  of  light  which  sur- 
rounds the  head  of  a  saored  personage.  If  it  envelop  the 
whole  body,  it  is  called  an  aureole ;  if  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, a  glory, — Nimbus,  in  meteorology,  designates  the 
rain -cloud. 

Nimes  [ana.  iVemaiuiis],  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Card,  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  be- 
tween hills  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  many  excellent  educational  institu- 
tions, and  its  manufactures  of  cottons,  lace,  vinegar, 
brandy,  and  especially  of  silks,  belong  to  tho  most  im- 
portant in  France,  and  employ  about  10,000  persons.  The 
old  portion  of  the  city  is  poorly  built,  but  in  the  throe 
modern  suburbs,  which  form  tho  larger  part  of  the  town, 
there  are  several  elegant  quarters  and  beautiful  prom- 
enades, and  the  architectural  monuments  which  the  city 
contains  from  the  Roman  period  are  of  the  highest  inter- 
est. The  Haison  Carrie  is  a  beautiful  Corinthian  tem- 
ple, well  preserved,  thoroughly  restored  since  1789,  and 
now  used  as  a  mnseum  of  paintings  and  antiquities.  Les 
Ardnes  is  the  best  preserved  amphitheatre  which  exists, 
containing  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-flve  ranges  of  scats. 
In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was  employed  repeatedly  as  a 
stronghold ;  afterwards  poor  people  used  it  as  a  sort  of  free 
tenement-honse.  When  in  1809  it  was  cleared  by  order 
of  the  magistrates  it  was  found  to  contain  about  2000  in- 
habitants. Since  1858  it  has  been  oompletely  restored. 
Pont  du  Gard,  the  magnifioent  aqueduct,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nimes.  The  Romans  occupied  the  city  in  121  B.  c, 
and  during  the  first  emperors  it  was  a  magnificent  city. 
Subsequently  it  suffered  much  from  the  Visigoths,  Sara- 
cens, and  Normans,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
nearly  deserted.  Under  Francis  I.  it  rose  again,  and 
although  it  suffered  much  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Ediot 
of  Nantes  and  during  the  Revolution,  it  is  now  very  pros- 
perous.    Pop.  63,394. 

Nimisliillen,  tp.  of  Stark  oo.,  0.    Pop.  2645. 

Nim'rod,  a  son  of  Cush,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  was  "  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord"  (Gen.  x.  8-12),  and  soon 
be«kme  a  "  mighty  one  in  the  earth."  He  founded  an  em- 
pire in  Shinar,  whose  principal  towns  were  Babel,  Erech, 
Accad,  and  Calneh,  and  extended  this  empire  along  the 
Tigris  over  Assyria,  whore  he  built  the  towns  of  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Rejon.  Although  these  events  from 
the  biblical  record  correspond  with  the  salient  points  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  tho  Babylonian  empire,  it  has  as  yet 
not  been  possible  to  identify  Nimrod  with  any  person 
known  to  us  either  from  insoriptions  or  from  olassioal 
writers. 

Nimrond,  the  modem  Arabia  name  of  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Assyrian  city  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  Tigris,  about 
20  miles  below  Mosul.  The  ruins  of  Nimrond  are  situated 
on  the  fork  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Zab  with  tho 
Tigris,  and  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  city  about  5  miles 
in  circumference.  The  principal  ruins  lay  at  the  S.  W.  of 
the  city,  on  the  palace  platform,  which  Is  about  600  yards 
from  N.  to  S.  and  400  yards  from  E.  to  W.  Here  are  situ- 
ated the  sites  of  the  various  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
city  and  the  ruins  of  the  tiggurrat  or  tower,  now  forming 
a  cone  140  feet  high.  Tho  whole  city  was  onolosed  by  a 
wall  with  towers  at  intervals  and  gates ;  remains  of  these 
defences  lie  round  nearly  all  the  city.    Excavations  were 
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made  at  Nimrond  by  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Hormnxd 
Mr.  Loflua,  and  Mr.  George  Smith.  These  exoarations 
revealed  the  exiatenoe  of  the  following  buildings:  (1)  A 
tower  on  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  mound,  faoed  with  stone 
to  the  height  of  20  feet,  167  feet  6  inches  each  way,  built 
by  Shalmaneser  II.  (b.  c.  860-825).  (2)  Temples  round 
the  tower  built  by  Assur-nasir-pal  (b.  c  885-860).  (3) 
The  N.  W.  palace  (S.  of  the  tower),  about  350  feet  square, 
built  by  ARSur-nazir-pal,  repaired  by  Sargon  (B.  c.  722— 
705).  (4)  The  centre  palace  (S.  of  the  N.  W.  palace),  built 
by  Shalmanei^er  II.  (b.  c.  8C0-825),  added  to  by  Vul-nirari 
III.  (B.  c.  812-78.1),  dismantled  by  Tiglath-Pilesor  II. 
(b.  c.  745-727),  who  rebuilt  it;  destroyed  by  Esarhaddon 
(B.  c.  681-668).  (5)  The  S.  W.  palace  (S.  of  the  centre 
palace),  built  by  Esarhaddon  (b.  c.  681-668)  out  of  materials 
oftheN.W.  and  centre  palaces.  (6)  The  S.E.  palace  (E.  of 
the  S.  W.  palace),  built  by  Shalmaneser  II.  (b.  c.  860-825). 
(7)  Temple  of  Nebo  (N.  of  the  S.  E.  palace),  built  by  Vul- 
nirari  III.  (b.  c.  812-783),  restored  by  Assur-ebil-ili  (8.  c. 
625).  These  ruins  represent  the  Assyrian  oity  of  Calah, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 

According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  city  was 
founded  by  Shalmaneser  I.  (b.  c.  1320),  but  afterwards  fell 
into  decay,  and  was  destroyed  during  subsequent  troubles 
in  Assyria.  Assur-nazir-pal,  king  of~As6yria,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne  (b.  c.  885),  resolved  to  rebuild  the  site  and 
make  it  one  of  bis  capitals  ;  from  the  time  he  commenced 
this  work  the  oity  became  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  retained  this  position  about  170  yean. 
Assur-nazir-pal  made  many  successful  wars  against  the 
Zamna  8.  E.  of  Assyria,  Nairi  on  the  upper  Tigris,  the 
Suhi  (orSbuites)  on  the  Khabour.  and  across  the  Euphrates 
to  Lebanon,  the  Orontes,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Captives 
from  the  conquered  countries  were  settled  in  Calah. 

On  the  death  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  his  son,  Shalmaneser 
II.,  succeeded  (b.  c  860).  lie  conquered  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  advancing  into  Syria  (b.  c.  854),  met  a 
confederacy  of  Syrian  kings  at  Aroer  on  the  Orontes. 
Among  these  monarehs  were  Ben-hadad  of  Damamns,  Ir- 
hulona  of  Uamath,  Ahab  of  Israel,  and  Baasha  son  of 
Rehab,  of  the  Ammonites.  These  kings  were  defeated  by 
the  Assyrians.  In  b.  c.  852-851,  Shalmaneser  took  part  in  a 
civil  war  in  Babylonia  between  two  claimants  for  the  crown ; 
he  defeated  and  killed  one  of  these,  and  then  took  tribute 
from  the  Chaldeans.  In  B.  c.  850,  849,  and  846  he  again 
defeated  Ben-hadad.  In  B.  c.  852  he  attacked  Haiael  of 
Damascus,  defeated  him  at  Shonir  in  Lebanon,  and  besieged 
him  in  Damascus,  afterwards  taking  tribute  from  Tyro, 
Zidon,  and  Jehu,  son  of  Omri  (supposed  to  be  Jehu,  king 
of  Israel).  In  b.  a  839  he  again  attacked  Ilaiasl,  and  in 
b.  c.  836  he  warred  with  the  Modes  and  Persians.  Shal- 
maneser II.  resided  at  Calah,  and  late  in  his  reign  (about 
B.  c.  828)  the  cities  of  Kineveh  and  Assur,  jealous  of  the 
rise  of  Calah,  headed  a  revolt  to  set  his  son,  Assur-dain- 
pal,  on  the  throne.  The  revolt  was  euppressdB  by  Samsi- 
vul,  another  son  of  Shalmaneser,  who  ascended  the  throne 
B.  c.  825.  lie  restored  the  Assyrian  boundaries,  and  made 
expeditions  against  Media,  Nairi,  and  Babylonia.  Vul- 
nirari  III.,  son  of  Samsi-vul  IV.,  reigned  B.  c.  812 ;  be 
made  great  conquests,  and  entered  the  oity  of  Damasons 
in  triumph,  receiving  tribute  from  all  Palestine  except 
.  Judah.  In  this  reign  the  governor  of  Calah  dedicated 
some  statues  to  Nebo,  giving  Sammuramat  (Semiramis)  as 
the  name  of  Vnl-nirari's  queen.  Shalmaneser  III.  (b.  c. 
783)  was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Armenians.  Assur-dan 
III.  (b.  c.  773)  made  few  expeditions  ;  in  his  time  hap- 
pened a  great  solar  eclipse  (b.  c.  763).  Under  Assur-nirari 
II.  (b.  c.  755)  the  empire  declined,  and  a  revolt  took  place 
at  Calah  B.  c.  746,  after  which  Tiglath-Pilcser  ascended 
the  throne  (B.  c  745).  In  B.  c.  745  he  conquered  port  of 
Babylonia ;  in  B.  c.  744  ho  invaded  Media  and  Persia ;  in 
D.  c.  743  he  defeated  Saduri,  king  of  Armenia,  and  then 
invaded  Syria  to  B. c.  740 ;  in  B.C.  738  he  invaded  Hamath 
and  defeated  Azariah  of  Judah,  taking  tribute  from  Hiram 
of  Tyre,  Kezin  of  Damascus,  and  Menahem  of  Samaria;  in 
B.  c.  737  he  invaded  a  second  time  Media  and  Persia ;  in 
B.  c.  736,  735  he  ravaged  the  northern  nations,  including 
Armenia,  as  far  as  Lake  Van ;  in  B.  c.  736  he  was  called 
into  Syria  against  a  coalition  headed  by  Reiin  of  Damas- 
cus (this  was  probably  the  war  to  assist  Ahas,  king  of 
Judah;  see  2  Kings  xvi.) ;  he  snbdued  various  Philistine 
princes,  defeated  Rezin,  and  besieged  him  in  Dama<icus, 
which  city  he  captured  B.  C.  732.  Next  year  he  attacked 
Babylonia,  subduing  most  of  it.  and  unsuccessfully  besieg- 
ing Sapiya,  the  capital  of  the  Chaldean  king,  Kinziru.  In 
B.  c.  729,  728  he  engaged  in  great  solemnities  at  Babylon. 
Among  bis  later  tributaries  he  counts  Yahuhaxi  (Ahat)  of 
Judah,  Iloshoa  of  Samaria,  Matgonus  of  Tyre,  the  kings 
of  Gaza,  Askelon,  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
Edom,  and  Samsi,  queen  of  Arabia.  Tiglath-Pilesor  died 
B.  c.  727,  and  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  IV.  (b.  c 


727-722),  who  was  engaged  in  suppressing  revolts  in  Pal- 
estine, and  late  in  his  reign  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  which 
was  taken  by  his  successor,  Sargon  (b.  c.  722).  (See  Nix- 
EVEH.)  The  seat  of  empire  was  now  removed  from  Calsb, 
and,  although  Esarhaddon  built  a  palace  here,  it  never 
again  became  the  capital.  The  oity  was  destroyed  at 
the  final  conquest  of  Assyria  by  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, but  continued  to  exist  as  a  village  until  recent 
times.*  Geobge  Smith. 

Nine-Mile  Prairiet  tp.  of  Callaway  oo..  Mo.  Pop. 
3679.  "^ 

Nine-Pina,  or  Ten-Pins,  a  game  called  Skittles 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  played  in  a  covered  alley,  called  a 
skittle-ground  or  bowling-alley.  Nine  or  ten  wooden  pins 
or  skittles  are  set  up  at  one  end  of  the  alley,  and  the  player 
bowls  at  them  with  a  ball  of  lignum-vitse,  standing  Ifty 
or  sixty  feet  distant.  Success  in  the  game  requires  the 
knocking  down  of  all  the  pins  in  one  or  mora  throws.  The 
rules  vary  in  different  placet. 

Nines,  Properties  of*  The  number  9  possesses  some 
remarkable  properties,  one  of  which,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  one,  we  shall  proceed  to  explain.  If  any  num- 
ber is  divided  by  9,  the  resulting  remainder  is  called  the 
excess  of  9'b  ;  if  the  quotient  is  rejected,  the  remainder 
alone  being  retained,  the  operation  is  called  casting  out  the 
9's.  A  nnmber  expressed  by  1,  followed  by  any  nnmber  of 
O's,  may  be  written — 

100  ...  00  ~  99  ...  99  -I- 1.  (1) 

If  we  multiply  both  members  of  (1)  by  the  nnmbera  2, 3, 
etc.,  up  to  9,  we  have— 

200  ...  00  -  2  X  99  .  .  .  99  -)■  2 
300  ...  00  =  3  X  99  ...  99  -1-  3  ,„ 

800  ...  00  =.  8  X  99  ...  99  +  8  ^^> 

900  ...  00  =  9  X  99  ...  99  +  9 
The  second  member  of  each  equation  of  group  (2)  is  com- 
posed of  two  terms,  the  first  of  which  is  exactly  divisible 
by  9,  and  the  second  is  consequently  the  excess  of  9*8  of 
the  first  member,  except  in  the  last  equation,  in  which  the 
excess  is  0 ;  that  is,  the  excess  of  9'e  in  a  number  cxprcsrod 
by  a  digit  followed  by  any  number  of  O's  is  denoted  by  that 
digit.  Now,  any  number,  as  3425,  may  be  written  under 
the  form — 

8000 -^400  +  20-^  5  =  3x999+4x99 -1.2X9+3-I-4-I-2  +  5, 
or  3425  =  9x(333+44-|-2)+3-H4-l-2  +  5. 

Since  the  first  term  of  the  second  member  is  divisible  by  9, 
the  excess  of  9's  in  the  given  number  is  equal  to  the  excess 
of  O's  in  the  sum  of  its  digits.  This  principle,  which  is  per- 
fectly general,  is  the  basis  of  several  practical  rules  some- 
times used  in  arithmetic  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  opera- 
tions in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
(For  the  methods  of  applying  the  principle  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Davies's  Univernty  Antkmette,m.  37,  46. 5), 
and  72.)  W.  6.  PecK. 

Ninety«8ix«  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  8.  C,  on 
the  Greenville  and  Columbia  R.  R.     Pop.  2586. 

Nin'eveh,  the  greatest  city  in  Assyria,  and  for  some  * 
time  the  capital  of  the  country,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris  at  its  junction  with  the  stream  of  the 
Khosr,  It  is  now  represented  by  the  mounds  of  Konyunjik 
or  Telarmuah,  Ncbbi  Yunas,  and  some  surrounding  re- 
mains. The  circuit  of  the  walls  measures  about  8  miles : 
on  the  side  next  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  modem  town  of 
Mosul,  stand  the  palace-mounds,  the  prineipal  of  which 
is  Kouyunjik.  Excavations  were  made  hereiDy  H.  Botts, 
Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Ilormuid  Rassam,  Mr.  Loftua,  and  Mr. 
George  Smith.  These  operations  brought  to  light  the  fol- 
lowing buildings :  (1)  Three  ruined  templaa,  built  and  re- 
stored by  many  kings  in  dtfi'orent  ages.  (2)  A  palace 
founded  by  Shalmaneser  I.  (b.  c.  1320),  restored  by  sevcml 
subsequent  monarehs,  destroyed  by  Sennacherib.  (3)  A 
palace  founded  by  Vul-nirari  III.  (B.  c.  812-783),  restored 
by  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon.  (4)  A  palace  built  by 
Tiglatb-Pileser  II.  (b.  c.  745-727).  (5)  Temple  of  Nebo 
and  Merodach,  restored  by  Sargon  (B.  c.  722-705).  (6)  The 
S.  W.  palace,  built  by  Sennacherib  (b.c.  705-681).  (7)  The 
N.  palace,  built  by  Sennacherib,  restored  by  Assur-bani-pal 
(b.  c.  668-626).  (8)  The  city  walls,  built  by  Sennacherib, 
restored  by  Assur-bani-pal. 

Nineveh  was  one  of  the  moat  ancient  cities  in  Assyria, 
and  was  an  important  place  in  the  nineteenth  century  a.  c 
According  to  Greek  writers,  Nineveh  was  founded  by  Ninus, 
whom  they  represent  as  the  first  king  of  Assyria.  Nothing 
has  been  discovered  of  Ninus  in  the  inscriptions ;  Pamsi- 
vul  was  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  known  to  have  built  at 
Nineveh ;  he  restored  the  temple  of  Ishtar.     This  temple 

•  Sec  Aveienl  Hutoryfrnm  the  MmtimaiU—Atmria,  by  (Jeorp 
Smith,  of  the  department  of  Oriental  aotbiuitiea,BzUbh  Ma- 
■eum.'  Digitized  byXjOOQ  re 
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was  sg«iD  Tsstorad  by  Aisar-nbalid  (b.  c.  1400),  a  oelebnted 
lOTereigD  who  fcave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king 
of  Babylon,  The  Babylonians,  disliking  this  alliance, 
killed  Kara-hardas,  grandson  of  Assur-nbalid,  and  set  np 
Naii-bugas  as  king.  Bel-nirari,  king  of  Assyria  b.  c.  1380, 
defeated  the  Babylonians  and  placed  Kuri-galtu  on  the 
throne.  Budil  (b.  c.  1360)  conquered  several  tribes  round 
Assyria.  Val-nirari  I.  (b.  c.  1340)  defeated  the  Babylonians 
and  oonquerod  the  region  of  the  Khaboor.  Shalmaneser  I. 
(b.  c.  1320)  again  restored  the  temple  of  Ishtar  at  Ninoroh; 
he  also  built  a  palace  there,  and  made  Nineveh  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  Shalmaneser  conquered  Nairi  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris,  and  founded  Calah,  about  18  miles 
8.  of  Ninereh.  Tugulti-ninip  I.  (b.  c.  1300)  made  additions 
to  the  temple  of  Nineveh ;  ne  conquered  Babylonia  and 
added  it  to  his  empire.  Bel-kndur-uinr  (b.  c.  1270)  was 
killed  in  battle  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  Ninip-pal-nxur 
(b.  c.  1240)  repulsed  the  Babylonians  and  restored  the  em- 
pire. Assur-dan  I.  (b.  c.  1210)  invaded  Babylonia.  Mn- 
taggil-nuska  (b.  c.  1180)  restored  the  palace  at  Nineveh. 
Assur-risilim  (b.  c.  1150)  defeated  two  attacks  made  by  the 
king  of  Babylon ;  he  restored  tho  temple  of  Ishtar  and 
rebuilt  the  palace  at  Nineveh.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  (b.  c.  1120) 
carried  the  Assyrian  arms  from  Babylon  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  he  defeated  Merodach-nadin-abi,  king  of  Babylon. 
Assar-bel-kala  (b.  c.  1100)  made  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Babylon,  but  on  a  revolation  taking  place  afterwards  in- 
vaded that  country.  8amsi-vul  III.  (b.  c.  1080)  restored 
the  temple  of  Ishtar  at  Nineveh,  Aasnr-rabu-ibdir  (b.  c 
1000)  was  defeated  by  the  Syrians  and  lost  all  the  western 
provinces.  Assur-dan  II.  (b.  c.  940)  restored  the  empire. 
With  Vul-nirari  II.  (b.  c  013)  commences  the  Assyrian 
official  yearly  chronology,  ealled  the  "  Gponym  canon." 
Tugulti-ninip  II.  (b.  c.  891)  conquered  the  region  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  Tigris ;  his  son,  Assar-naiir-pal  (b.  c. 
885),  removed  the  capital  to  Calah.  (See  Niuroud.)  Sar- 
gon,  who  reigned  b.  c.  722-705,  recommenced  the  adorning 
of  Nineveh  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  he  besieged  and 
captured  Samaria,  carrying  the  Israelites  into  captivity. 
In  B.  c.  721  he  defeated  Ilumba-nigas,  king  of  Elam,  and 
Merodach  Baladan  of  Babylon ;  in  b.  c.  720  he  conquered 
Hamath,  and  defeated  Seveohus,  king  of  Egypt;  in  B.  c. 
717  he  put  an  end  to  the  Hittit«  kingdom  of  Carchemesh ; 
in  B.  c  719-718  and  716-712  he  was  engaged  in  long  wars 
with  Ursa  of  Armenia  and  various  Median  and  northern 
kings ;  in  B.  c.  711  he  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  Phil- 
istines, Jews,  Edomites,  and  Moabites ;  in  B.  c.  710  be  de- 
feated Merodach  Baladan  of  Babylon  and  Lutruk-nanhundi 
of  Blam,  conquering  Babylonia.  Through  most  of  his 
reign  he  was  building  a  new  city  called  Dur-Sargina  (now 
Khorsabad),  N.  E.  of  Nineveh.  On  the  death  of  Sargon, 
his  son  Sennacherib  succeeded  (b.  c.  705-681) ;  he  raised 
Nineveh  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendor.  In  B.  c.  704 
he  reconquered  Babylon ;  in  a.  c.  702  he  invaded  Media ; 
in  B.  0.  701  he  attacked  Lulia  of  Zidon,  deposed  him, 
marched  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  sobdued 
the  Philistines,  defeated  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians, 
and  overran  Judah.  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  then  snb- 
mitted  and  gave  tribute.  In  b.  c.  700  he  again  subdued 
Babylonia,  setting  on  the  throne  his  son,  Assur-nodin-snm. 
Snbsoqnently  he  attacked  Asia  Minor,  Elam,  and  Babylon, 
which  he  destroyed.  Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  two 
of  his  sons  B.  c.  681,  and  after  a  civil  war  Esarhaddon  as- 
cended the  throne ;  he  rebuilt  Babylon,  subdued  the  Choi- 
deans,  destroyed  Zidon,  defeated  the  Medes,  and  in  B.  c. 
672  attacked  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  con- 
quering all  Egypt  up  to  Thebes.  Subsequently,  Tirhakah 
regained  Egypt,  and  Esarhaddon  having  associated  his 
son,  Assur-bani-pal,  on  the  throne,  died  B.  c.  668.  Assur- 
bani-pal  expelled  Tirhakah  from  Egypt,  restoring  the 
twenty  district  kings  appointed  by  his  father.  Egypt  being 
again  lost,  he  made  a  second  expedition,  and  defeated  and 
expelled  Undamane,  nephew  of  Tirhakah  and  son  of  Sa- 
baco.  He  reduced  Tyre  by  blockade,  and  took  tribute 
from  Qyges  of  Lydia  and  the  rulers  of  Tubal,  Cilicis,  and 
other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  Later,  he  defeated  the  king 
of  Minni,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the 
Elamites.  His  brother,  Saulmugina,  king  of  Babylon,  re- 
volting and  being  supported  by  Elam.  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
he  conquered  Babylon  B.  c.  648,  wasted  Elam,  and  invaded 
Arabia.  Assur-bani-pal  was  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  most  splendid  sculptures  and  works  of  art  at  Nineveh 
were  executed  during  his  reign ;  he  died  B.  c.  620.  Two 
or  three  obscure  monarchs  followed — Bel-&akir-iskun,  As- 
snr-ebil-ili,  and  perhaps  Esarhaddon  II.,  the  Sarocus  of 
the  Greeks,  in  whose  time  a  coalition  was  made  against  As- 
syria by  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  the  Babylonians  under 
Nabopolassar,  and  the  Egyptians  under  Necho.  The  Medes 
and  Babylonians  besieged  Nineveh  for  two  years,  when  a 
great  inundation  of  the  Tigris  carried  away  part  of  the 


king  of  Nineveh  in  despair  set  fire  to  his  palace  and  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  The  Assyrian  empire  was  now  destroyed, 
and  Nineveh  became  a  cluster  of  small  villages,  which 
dwindled  until  the  place  was  mined.         Georqe  Smith. 

Nineveh,  tp.  of  Bartholomew  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  767. 

Nineveh,  post-v.  (also  called  WiLUAifSBtrBO)  and  tp. 
of  Johnson  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1650. 

Nineveh,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Adair  eo..  Mo.,  near  the 
Chariton  River.     Pop.  420. 

Nineveh,  post-v.  of  Colesville  tp.,  Broome  co.,  N.  T., 
on  tho  Susquehanna  River  and  on  tho  Albany  and  Sus- 
quehanna R.  R.  Part  of  the  village  lies  in  Afton  tp., 
Chenango  eo.,  N.  T.     Pop.  127. 

Ningpo,  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Chi-Riang, 
situated  in  lat.  29'»  51'  N.,  Ion.  121°  32'  E.,  on  the  Ningpo 
River,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  an  exceedingly  fertile 
and  densely-peopled  plain.  It  is  surroanded  with  a  wall 
nearly  6  miles  in  circumference  and  25  feet  high,  is  gen- 
erally well  built,  and  oontains  many  handsome  public 
buildings  and  temples,  among  which  is  a  hexagonal  tower 
of  seven  stories  and  160  feet  high,  built  of  brick  and  pro- 
vided with  an  interior  spiral  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
summit.  The  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  woollens,  and 
salt  are  extensive,  and  the  traffic  with  tho  interior  con- 
siderable; but,  although  Ningpo  was  one  of  the  five  ports 
opened  to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  of  Aug.  26, 1842,  the 
importations  are  inconsiderable,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
Shanghai.  Both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
mission-stations  here.     Pop.  about  500,000. 

Ninigret,  an  Indian  chieftain  of  the  Narragansett  tribe, 
sachem  of  Niantic  and  uncle  of  Hiantonomoh,  was  neutral 
during  the  Ppquot  war  of  1632,  bat  aided  the  colonists  in 
that  of  1637.  Having  afterwards  visited  the  Dutch  at 
Manhattan  and  tho  Western  Indians,  he  was  suspected  of 
plotting  against  the  colonists,  and  war  was  declared  against 
him  by  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  1653,  but 
it  was  not  immediately  carried  into  effect.  Meanwhile, 
Ninigret  waged  war  upon  the  Indians  of  Long  Island,  and 
having  refused  to  obey  a  summons  to  Hartford  in  1654, 
Major  Simon  Willard  was  sent  against  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  flee.  In  1660-62  he  sold  a  largo  portion  of  his 
territory  to  the  colonists,  abstained  from  participation  in 
King  Philip's  war  1675-76,  and  d.  soon  afterwards. 

Nininger,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.     Pop.  400. 

Ni'fio   (Pedbo  Aloxzo),  known  as  El  Neoro  ("the 
black"),  b.  in  Andalusia,  Spain,  in  1468;  a  distinguished 
navigator,  companion  of  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage, 
and  afterwards  conducted  explorations  of  the  coasts  of    ' 
South  America.     D.  about  1505. 

Ninon  de  I'Endos.    See  L'Exclos. 

Ni'obe  [Kui^ii^,  in  the  old  Greek  legend,  was  the  mother 
of  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Feeling  a  sense  of  triumph 
over  Leto,  who  had  bnt  two  children,  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
the  gods  slew  all  her  ofi'spring,  and  she  was  transformed  by 
grief  into  a  stone.  Her  myth  is  told  in  many  ways,  and 
is  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  group  discovered  at  Rome  in 
1583,  and  now  at  Florence  in  the  USizi  Gallery.  Some  of 
the  figures  are  extremely  fine.  The  work  as  it  now  exists 
is  considered  a  copy  of  an  original  by  Scopas,  or  perhaps 
by  Praxiteles,  which  onco  stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Sosianns  at  Rome. 

Niobra'ra,  a  missionary  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  bounded  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  S.  by  the 
line  between  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  W.  by  the  104tb  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  N.  by  the  46th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
The  episcopal  residence  is  at  Yankton  Agency,  Dak.  Its 
first  bishop.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hare,  was  oonsocrated  1873. 

Niobrara,  post-v.,  oap.  of  Knox  eo.,  Neb.,  40  miles  S. 
W.  of  Tankton,  Dak.,  has  an  academy,  a  newspaper,  1  grist 
and  1  saw  mill,  3  hotels,  a  U.  S.  land-office,  and  stores. 
Principal  employment,  farming  and  stock-raising.  Pop. 
171.  E.  A.  Put,  Ed.  «  Pioseer/' 

Niobrara  River,  or  I.>Ean  qnl  Court,  a  tributary 

of  the  Missouri,  rises  in  Laramie  eo.,  Wy.,  and  flows  450 
miles  to  the  E.,  through  Northern  Nebraska,  in  its  lower 
course  separating  Dakota  from  Nebraska.  It  is  a  shallow 
and  very  rapid  stream.  Its  upper  valley  is  treeless  pas- 
ture-land. It  next  traverses  the  Great  Sandhill  region, 
believed  to  be  almost  valneless.  It  then  flows  through 
a  rooky  region  with  fertile,  well-timbered  ravines,  and 
its  lower  valley  is  good  farming  land,  with  abundant 
trees. 

Niort',  cap.  of  the  department  of  Deux-Sivrcs,  France, 
on  tho  SftvrB-Niortaise,  is  a  handsome  town  with  beautiful 
promenades  and  many  elegant  buildings.     Its  tanneries, 
dyeworks,  and  manufactures  of  obamois,  gloves,  and.shocA  n  /-> 
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Nip'issings,  an  Algonkin  tribe  of  Indiana  reiiding  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Canada,  enj^god  in  the  Tur- 
trade  with  Cartier  and  the  early  French  explorers,  bj  whom 
the;  were  regarded  as  aoroerer*  on  account  of  their  singu- 
lar "  feast  of  the  dead  "  and  the  number  of  their  "  medicine- 
men." who,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  tribe  from  being 
nearly  exterminated  by  diseases  introduced  by  Europeans. 
They  wore  driven  by  the  Iroquois  from  their  original  aeata 
to  the  region  N.  of  Lake  Superior,  and  were  there  riaited 
by  Frenolt  missionaries.  They  subsequently  returned  eaat- 
ward,  and  joined  the  Iroquois  and  Algonkins  gathered  by 
the  Suluioian  Fathers  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains, 
where  the  three  united  bands  numbered  515  in  1873. 

Nipon%  or  Niphon',  the  largest  of  the  Japan  Islands, 
bounded  by  the  Japan  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  sep- 
arated N.  from  Yesso  by  the  Strait  of  Matsumai,  and  S. 
from  Kiusiu  by  the  Sea  of  Suonada.  It  is  900  miles  long, 
its  greatest  breadth  is  28 1  miles,  and  its  area  is  estimated 
at  42,000  square  miles.  It  is  high,  mountainous,  with 
deeply-indented  coasts,  but  very  little  known  to  Europeans. 
It  contains  the  famoua  volcano  Foosbe  (which  aee),  and 
earthquakes  are  almost  daily  occurrences.  Prinoipal  towns, 
Yedo  and  Miako,     (Bee  Japax.) 

Nip'penoaey  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lycoming  oo.,  Pa. 
Pop.  567. 

Ninrft'na  [Sanik.  mV,  "out,"  and  vd»a,  "blown,"  lit- 
erally meaning  "extinction"],  is  the  term  employed  by 
the  Booddhist  philosophers  to  signify  the  highest  good  at- 
tainable by  mortals.  Though  usually  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  "annihilation,"  it  is  probable  that  the  "extinc- 
tion "  proposed  by  Sakya  Muni  to  his  followers  as  the  goal 
of  their  aspirations  was  not  an  absolute  extinction  of  be- 
ing, but  a  release  from  the  "law  of  continual  births  "  im- 
prisoning all  sentient  beings,  from  the  highest  divinity  to 
the  lowest  animalcule,  in  a  circle  of  transmigrations,  which 
is  held  to  bo  the  great  evil  of  existence,  and  which  can  only 
be  broken  through  by  patient  striving  through  many  re- 
current phases  of  being.  Undoubtedly,  certain  schools  of 
philosophy  corrupted  this  doctrine  into  a  teaching  of  pos- 
itive annihilation  as  the  supreme  good,  but  many  consid- 
erations concur  to  prove  that  such  was  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  founder  of  Booddhism  nor  of  any  of  his  authorised 
successors.  The  question  of  the  real  meaning  of  Nirv&na 
has  been  closely  examined  and  critically  discussed  by  many 
recent  Orientalists,  and  the  balance  of  authority  has  been 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  view  above  stated. 

Niiiard'  (Jean  Marir  Napoleon  D£8ir£),  b.  at  Chatil- 
lon,  in  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or,  France,  Mar.  20, 1806  ; 
,  became  in  1826  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  de>  DlbnU,  and 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  to  the  Nationnl,  whose 
department  of  literary  criticism  he  edited.  In  1835  he  was 
made  professor  at  the  Normal  School  of  Paris,  and  in  1844 
at  the  College  de  France,  and  he  held,  besides,  various  gov- 
ernment offices  up  to  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848.  After 
tb^  cou;>  (Cdnt  in  1852  he  received  various  high  positions 
in  the  department  of  public  education,  and  in  uie  same 
year  he  succeeded  Villemain  at  the  Sorbonne.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are— ie»  Pallet  latint  de  la  Dicadmce  (1834), 
Jtittoirc  dc  la  Littirature  /ran^aite  (4  vols.,  1844-61),  two 
oollections  of  ituda  (1858  and  1850,  etc.),  in  which  he  de- 
fends the  literary  standpoint  and  artistic  taate  of  the  classi- 
cal period  of  the  Fronon  literature,  and  attacks  the  roman- 
tic school  {littirature  facile),  lie  is  a  man  of  compre- 
hensive knowledge,  exquisite  taste  in  details,  and  elegant 
style. 

Nis'bet  (Charlks),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Haddington,  Scotland, 
Jan.  21, 1736;  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  1754; 
was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  clergyman  at  Mont- 
rose; came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1785  as  president  of  Dickinson 
College,  Pa.,  and  lectured  at  the  same  time  on  logic,  men- 
tal philosophy,  belles-lettres,  and  systematic  theology.  C. 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Jan.  IS,  1804.  Dr.  Nisbet  was  a  man  of 
excellent  education  and  keen  wit.  liis  Poethnmoai  Work* 
were  published  in  1806,  hia  Memoin  by  Dr.  Miller  in  1840. 

Nisbet  (EuoBinna  Aristides),  LL.D.,  b.  near  Union 
Point,  Green  oo.,  Ou.,  Dec.  7,  1803;  graduated  in  1821  at 
the  University  of  Ueorgia  in  Athens ;  studied  law ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  represented  his  county  in  the  house  and  senate  of  the 
State  legislature  for  several  years;  from  1838  to  1841  was 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Congress ;  in  1845  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  In  politics  was 
a  strict  constructionist,  but  supported  Harrison  in  1840 
and  Clay  in  1844.     In  1855  was  a  leader  of  the  American 

farty,  and  in  1860  supported  the  Bell-Everett  ticket ;  in 
861  was  a  member  oi  the  State  secession  oonrention,  of 
the  Confederate  provisional  congress,  and  after  the  sus- 

Sension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpnt  in  the  Confederate 
tatos  was  appointed  commissioner  under  that  act.    In 


1839  moved  his  residenoa  to  Maoon,  and  here  d.  Mar.  18, 
1871.  A.  H.  Stkpdeks. 

Niace'ini  [ana.  Nixenvm],  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Caltanissetta,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  very  fertile  district, 
about  11  miles  from  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Its  old  walls  have 
been  destroyed  by  successive  assaults  of  Arabs,  Normans, 
and  Turks,  but  remains  of  ancient  dwellings  exist.  Pop. 
10,750. 

Nishapoor',  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khoiasaan, 
on  the  Seka,  is  a  large  city  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches,  but  poorly  built  and  partly  in  ruins.  The  sur- 
rounding plain,  however,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2500 
feet,  is  densely  peopled  and  well  cultivated.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  about  8000. 

Nishnabato'nai  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Atchison  co..  Ho., 
on  the  Nishnabatona  River  and  on  the  Kansas  City  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.     Pop.  1250. 

Ni'«i  Pri'ns  [Lot,  "unless  before"],  a  term  used  in 
law  to  denote  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  civil  oases  before 
a  judge  and  jury.  The  rulings  and  opinions  rendered  by 
the  judge  in  trials  of  this  kind  are  termed  nin-prinn  de- 
cisions, in  distinction  from  the  decisions  rendered  in  the 
determination  of  issues  of  law  by  the  court  sitting  in  banco, 
or  in  full  bench,  for  the  hearing  of  appeals.  (See  Codris.) 
The  origin  of  this  peculiar  technical  phrase  is  as  follows: 
By  the  ancient  English  practice  actions  of  various  kinds 
were  tried  only  in  the  superior  courts  sitting  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  parties  and  counsel 
to  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  realm  to  attend  to 
the  hearing  of  the  causes  in  which  they  were  interested. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  was  provided  by 
Magna  Charta  that  actions  of  certain  kinds  should  be 
triable  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  bo- 
fore  justices  to  be  sent  into  each  county  once  a  year.  Sub- 
sequently, this  syetem  of  local  trial  was  extended  to  other 
actions,  till  it  became  the  uniform  practice  to  try  all  com- 
mon-law actions  (as  distinguished  from  suits  in  oourts  of 
equity)  in  the  first  instance  before  a  judge  and  jnry  in  the 
county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose.  But  the  action 
was  still  nominally  instituted,  as  before,  in  the  superior 
court,  and  the  jury  were  summoned  by  writ  to  appear  there, 
"  unless  before  "  (iifn  priui)  the  day  appointed  the  justices 
oame  into  the  proper  county  to  hold  a  session  of  court. 
These  important  Latin  words  in  the  writ  then  became  a 
convenient  designation  for  the  system  of  trial.  The  phrase 
is  also  commonly  employed  in  the  U.  S.  to  denote  a  similar 
mode  of  trial,  thougn  in  some  States  the  expression  "trial 
at  circuit"  is  used  with  synonymous  meaning.  Nin-print 
decisions  are  more  commonly  reported  in  England  than  in 
this  country.  As  they  are  often  rendered  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  therefore  without  deliberate  reflection, 
they  are  not  generally  deemed  to  have  as  high  value  and 
authority  as  decisions  rendered  by  an  appellate  oourt. 
Their  weight  and  importance  of  course  vary  greatly  with 
the  ability  and  reputation  of  the  presiding  judge.  The 
most  valuable  English  niti-pritu  reports  are  those  of  Peake, 
Espinasse,  Campbell,  Camngton  and  Payne,  and  Foster 
and  Finlason.  There  are  also  various  treatises  on  nisi- 
prius  law,  as,  e.  g.,  those  of  Archbold,  Selwyn,  Stephens, 
etc.  Obobqb  Cha8B.    Revised  by  T.  W.  Dwioht. 

Ni8kara'na«  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Soheneotadyoo.,  N.T., 
on  the  Mohowk  River.     Pop.  1105. 

Nis'sa,  or  Niah  (one.  Naitttu),  city  of  European  Tur- 
key, on  the  Nissava,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava,  70  miles 
8.  W.  of  Widdin,  is  fortified,  contains  11  moaquea,  carries 
on  a  briak  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  hot  mineral  springs  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Con- 
sUntine  the  Great.  Pop.  16,000,  of  whom  6000  are  Hos- 
aulmana. 
'Nithisdale  (William  Maxwell),  Earl  or,  b.  in  Scot- 
land about  1670 ;  snooeeded  to  the  title  1685 ;  married  Lady 
Winifred  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Powis ;  took  part 
in  the  rebellion  headed  by  the  earl  of  Mar  1715;  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  government  at  Preston ;  was  oommittod  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  condemned  to  death ;  escaped 
from  the  Tower  disguised  in  the  clothes  of  the  countess, 
who  paid  him  a  visit  and  remained  in  his  stead ;  took 
refuge  with  the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  Continent  D.  at  Home  in  1744.  The  countess  d. 
in  1749. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.    See  Nitric  Acid. 

Nitrates.    See  Nitric  Acid;  also  Nitbe. 

Ni'tre  [s3monyms,  niter,  taltpetre,  nitrate  ofpotath  ;  Or. 
viTfw,  which,  however,  means,  properly,  carbonate  of  soda, 
whence  natron;  the  LaUn  nitrum  was  used  by  Pliny  to 
designate  true  saltpetre].  The  word  tnUpetre  means  "salt 
of  stone,"  and  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  foot  that  it 
sometimes  forms  an  efflorescence  on  porous  stones  contun- 
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ing  alkalin*  matten  whioh  are  sxpoeed  to  the  agency  of 
decomposing  nitrogeniferous  organic  matters  like  nrine, 
etc.     (For  nitre  eee  Nitrata,  under  Nitkic  Acid.) 

Hehrt  Wurtz. 
Ni'tric  Acid  [Fr.  aeide  nitriqtte,  aeide  tuotique;  Oer. 
Salpelenaan;  eynonym,  aqtia  fvrlit].  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  ntire,  the  material  whence  it  is  ohtained. 
Mitrio  acid,  known  to  chemists  of  the  present  day  as  nitric 
igdrate,  is  a  compound  with  water  of  a  certain  oxide  of 
nitrogen,  containing  the  maximum  proportion  of  oxygen, 
and  called  nitric  anhydride,  NjOs.  This  substance  was 
discovered  in  1849  by  H.  St.  Claire  Deville,  who  produced 
it  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  dry  nitrate  of  surer : 

Ag,0,N,05  +  CI,  =  N,0,  +  2Aga  +  0. 
It  is  crystalline,  colorless,  and  quite  unstable,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  preserved.  It  sometimes  explodes  of  its  own 
accord.  Common  nitrio  acid,  the  hydrate  (HiO.NjOs),  is 
stated  by  some  to  have  been  known  to  the  Arabian  chem- 
ists even  anterior  to  the  days  of  medisoval  alchemy.  Other 
historians,  however,  ascribe  its  discovery  to  the  alchemist 
Raymond  Lully  in  the  thirteenth  centary.  Cavendish  first 
analyzed  it  in  17S1.  The  alchemists  appear  to  have  pro- 
cured it  by  the  rude  method  of  distilling  saltpetre  with 
day  at  a  temperature  above  the  fusing-point  of  the  salt- 
petre, the  action  being  a  formation  of  alaminate  of  pot- 
ash and  the  evolution  of  a  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  highly 
charged  with  nitrous  acid.  To  Glauber  is  attributed  the 
highly-important  invention  of  our  present  method  of 
making  nitric  acid  by  distilling  saltpetre  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Instead  of  common  saltpetre,  at  the  present  day  the 
so-called  "Chili  saltpetre"  (nitrate  of  soda)  is  generally 
employed,  being  both  cheaper  and  much  richer  in  nitric 
acid  than  the  nitrate  of  potash.  Nitrio  acid,  although 
made  up  of  the  most  common  and  univeraally-diifused 
substances,  the  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  water  of  the  air,  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  as  yet  a  product  of  human  art.  The 
nitrates  found  in  nature,  its  only  sources,  are  engendered 
by  processes  which,  so  far  from  being  imitated  by  man,  are 
not  yet  clearly  understood,  and  remain  still,  in  the  present 
state  of  chemical  science,  subjects  of  investigation  and  of 
controversy.  No  practicable  mode  of  obtaining  nitric  acid 
from  its  elements,  whioh  are  literally  as  free  as  air,  has  yet 
been  discovered  or  is  even  hinted  at  up  to  this  day.  (For 
the  occurrence  of  nitrio  acid  as  nitratet  in  nature,  see  be- 
low ;  also  under  Nitrk.)  In  decomposing  nitrate  of  potash 
by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  in  earthcnwtire  or  iron 
retorts  it  is  found  advantageous  to  use  enough  of  the  latter 
to  form  bitulphttte  of  potash,  it  being  thus  possible  to 
obtain  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  at  so  low  a  temperatnre 
that  little  or  none  of  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  acid 
and  free  oxygen.  More  acid,  of  a  lighter  color  and  better 
quality,  thus  results.     The  reaction  is  as  follows  : 

K,0,N,0»  -1-  2(H,0,S0,)  =1  H,0,N,0,  +  H,0,K,0,2S0,. 
When  pure  saltpetre  is  employed,  pure  nitrio  acid  may 
thus  be  made  fit  for  all  uses.  With  Chili  saltpetre,  how- 
ever, the  complete  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  lower 
temperature,  and  hence  but  half  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
^eeued.  Ilenoe  another  reason  for  the  employment  of  the 
sodic  nitrate.  As  this,  however,  is  liable  to  be  contami- 
nated with  common  salt,  the  nitric  acid  made  from  it  will 
contain  muriatic  acid  as  an  impurity,  which  unfits  it  for 
most  chemical  uses.  The  Chili  saltpetre  also  contains 
itidatc  of  potath,  and  the  nitric  acid  made  from  it  is  hence 
contaminated  with  iodic  acid.  Pure  nitric  acid,  fit  for  use 
in  the  laboratory,  should  be  colorless,  and  after  dilution 
with  distilled  water  should  give  no  opalescence  with  a  so- 
lution of  silver.  It  should  always  be  Kept  in  a  dark  closet, 
as  light  decomposes  it,  causing  it  to  turn  red  from  the 
formation  of  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.     When  as  free  as 

Sossible  from  water  (containing,  according  to  Carius,  but 
.5  per  cent.),  its  density,  according  to  Kirwan,  is  1.554. 
J.  Kolb,  however,  obtained  acid  of  a  percentage  89.84  of 

Pcrcentaget  of  Pure  Nitric  Hydrate,  corresponding  to  Den- 
ntiet  given. 


neniltiet,  ftt 

Pm««dUsm. 

DrariUra,  U 

1.S60 

100.00 

1.300 

45.00 

1.S37 

99.52 

1.267 

40.00 

iMt 

95.27 

1.234 

S5.00 

1.822 

90.00 

1.200 

30.00 

luns 

85.00 

1.171 

26.71 

1.484 

80.00 

1.1.32 

20.00 

1.46S 

7.5.00 

1.099 

16.00 

1.450 

71.24 

1.075 

1141 

1.420 

85.07 

1.050 

7.22 

1.898 

80.00 

1.028 

4.00 

1.385 

56.00 

1.013 

2.00 

1..334 

49.97 

nitric  hydrate,  and  density  =  1 .559. ,  When  long  boiled 
ita  density  always  reaches  1.443,  a  stronger  acid  growing 


weaker  and  a  weaker  acid  stronger.  This  constitutes  a 
definite  hydrate,  HiO,N,Os,.3U>0,  according  to  a  determi- 
nation of  the  present  writer  (confirming  the  old  view, 
which  Rosooe  has  controverted).  The  preceding  figures  are 
of  recent  and  very  careful  determination  by  Kolb,  as  to  the 
relations  of  density  and  composition  in  nitric  acid.  The 
figures  here  given  are  selected  from  a  very  much  larger 
number. 

Nitrio  hydrate,  when  strong,  is  a  liquid  intensely  caustic 
and  corrosive.  It  produces  upon  the  skin,  by  the  most 
transient  contact,  a  oright  yellow  stain  of  the  most  indel- 
ible character,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  curious  and  little- 
known  compound  called  xaniho-proteic  acid,  whose  color 
is  indestmctible  by  any  other  known  agent,  short  of  actual 
solution  or  removal  of  the  cuticle.  Nitric  acid  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient  and  powerful  agents  of  oxidation  in 
the  laboratory,  having  tho  power  to  oxidate  many  metallic 
sulphides,  to  dissolve  silver,  and  to  make,  in  admixture 
with  muriatic  acid,  a  liquid  which  will  dissolve  gold  and 
platinum.  When  hot  it  destroys  cellulose,  sugar,  starch, 
and  other  vegetable  matters,  with  the  formation  chiefly, 
with  some  other  minor  products,  of  oxalic  acid.  When 
cold  and  concentrated,  however,  it  acts  upon  cellulose  to 
form  nitro-oellulose  or  gnn-cotton,  and  with  glycerine  it 
forms  the  still  more  valuable  explosive  nilro-gtycerine. 
For  preparing  these  explMivo  agents  its  energy  is  usually 
exalted  by  mixing  with  oil  of  vitriol,  whioh,  through  its 
affinity  for  water,  virtually  eoncentratos  the  nitrio  acid  to 
the  condition  of  pnre  nitrio  hydrate. 

Detection. — To  detect  nitrio  acid  when  present  in  consid- 
erable traces,  probably  the  most  convenient  reagent  is  •»{- 
phate  of  indigo,  which  is  bleached  by  it  when  hot  This 
test  is  somewhat  delicate  when  nsed  by  tinging  the  liquid 
to  be  tested  slightly,  then  adding  suddenly  a  considerable 
volume  of  oonoentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid.  When  pres- 
ent only  in  minute  traces — as  in  an  analysis  of  a  natural 
water,  for  example — the  nitrio  acid  is  first  converted  into 
ammonia  and  the  Nesslor  test  then  applied.  The  water  is 
first  boiled  with  sodio  carbonate  to  expel  all  ammonia  al- 
ready present,  then  digested  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
with  pure  caustic  soda  and  shavings  of  metallic  alnminum, 
whioh  mixture  reduces  the  NjOs  to  2NHs.  The  latter  is 
then  oarefuUy  distilled  off  and  the  Nesslertest  applied. 

Nitratet. — The  nitrates  of  potath  (see  Nitrk),  toda,  lime, 
and  fna^it<!«i(c  occur  as  native  minerals,  that  of  soda  being 
the  most  abundant  and  important.  It  is  imported  from 
Peru  into  North  America  and  Europe  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, being  known  by  the  misnomer  of  "  Chili  saltpetre." 
It  is  also  called  cirii'c  nitre.  Its  locality  is  the  province 
of  Tarapaca  in  Peru.  The  country  or  table-land,  which 
lies  3.300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  has  over  some  hundreds 
of  square  miles  beds  of  this  salt  and  of  earthy  deposits 
from  which  it  is  richly  obtained  by  lixiviation.  Its  origin 
is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture  only.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  soil  is  found  in  many  places  to  contain  ordinary 
saltpetre  and  other  nitrates  in  sufiScient  quantity  to  make 
its  lixiviation  profitable.  Earth  is  found  abundantly  in 
some  limestone  caves,  as  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  Big  Bone  Cave  in  Tennessee,  and  multitudes  of 
others,  which  yields  on  lixiviation  nitrates,  generally  of 
lime.  Few  of  tho  nitrates,  except  those  of  potash  and 
soda,  are  of  much  practioal  importance.  Nitrate  of  tilcer, 
or  "  lunar  eamtic,  is  one  of  considerable  value  in  tho  arts 
and  in  medicine ;  nitrate  of  lend  is  largely  sold  to  dyers 
and  calico-printers;  nitrates  of  baryta  and  ttrontia  are  used 
in  pyrotechny,  nitrate  of  bitmuth  in  medicine,  and  nitrate 
of  cobalt  in  the  laboratory.  Hesrt  WcRTr. 

Ni'trite  of  Am'yl,  an  amber-colored,  highly  volatile 
liquid,  smelling  like  ripe  bananas,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  amyllo  aloohol  or  "fusel  oil."  Its  formula  is 
CsHiiNOj.  Amyl  nitrite  was  discovered  In  1844,  but  was 
not  used  as  a  medicine  till  1865,  when  it  was  brought  to 
notice  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  of  London.  If  two  or 
three  drops  of  amyl  be  poured  on  a  handkerchief  and  the 
vapor  inhaled,  almost  immediately  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
head,  face,  and  neck  are  felt  to  throb  rapidly  and  violently ; 
the  face  becomes  crimson  and  hot,  and  the  head  aches  from 
the  sen-iation  of  fulness.  Simultaneously,  there  is  felt  an 
indescribable  commotion  within  the  chest,  with  a  feeling 
of  breathlessnesB  and  oppression,  which  the  experimenter 
has  no  difficulty  in  referring  to  a  violent  and  disorderly 
throbbing  of  the  heart,  of  which  he  is  painfully  conscious. 
These  effects  come  on  within  a  few  seconds  after  breathing 
the  fumes  of  tho  amyl  nitrite,  and  disappear  entirely  within 
a  few  minutes,  unless  an  overdose  be  taken.  Physiologi- 
cally, the  singular  symptoms  are  largely  reforrible  to  paral- 
ysis of  the  unstriped  muscular  elements  in  many  parts  of 
the  body.  Hence,  in  spasmodic  affections  of  these  parts 
this  substance  has  lately  been  tried  medicinally,  and,  as 
experience  has  proved,  with  the  greatest  benefit.     In  an- 
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gina  peetorit,  or  "  braMt-pang,"  and  in  spannodio  asthma 
it  often  relieres  with  a  gaadenncas  and  oompletenesa  almoat 
magioal.     It  ia  giren  by  inhalation  or  internally. 

EOWABD  COBTM. 

Nitrites,    See  Nimous  Aao  axd  Nitrites. 

Ni'tro-ben'zol,  Nitro-benzene,  or  Essence  of 
Mirbaue  (CaHsNOi) ;  discovered  in  1831  by  Mitscherlioh  ; 
produced  by  treating  bcnsol  with  strong  nitric  acid.  On 
mixing  the  two  liquids,  they  become  warm,  n-isume  a  brown 
color,  and  soon  emit  red  fumes  and  boil.  The  color  becomes 
finally  orange.  On  adding  water  the  nitro-bcniol  separates 
and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  A  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  preferred  to  nitric 
acid:  C.Ha+ HNOj  =  CaHjNO,  +  UjO.  The  nitro-beniol 
is  washed  with  water,  a  trace  of  free  acid  neutralized  by  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  soda,  unchanged  bensol  distilled 
off  by  steam,  and  the  liquid  freed  from  moisture,  which 
makes  it  turbid,  by  filtration  over  dry  powdered  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt).  It  appears  as  a  heavy  yellow 
liquid,  smelling  like  bitter  almonds,  whence  it  is  often 
called  improperly  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is 
extensively  used  as  a  perfume  for  soap.  Its  chief  import- 
ance ia  due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  converted  by 
reducing  agents  into  aniline:  CsUsNOi -|- lis  =  CtlliN -f- 
2IIjO.  (See  AxiLixE,  Aniline  Colors,  and  Bkxzol;  also 
Am.  Chemut,  i.  83.)  C.  F.  Craxdler. 

Ni'tro-cel'inloae)  a  general  term  for  the  product  re- 
sulting from  the  treatment  of  cellulose,  aa  cotton,  wood- 
fibre,  etc.,  with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitrio  and  sulphuric 
acids,  whereby  one  or  more  atoma  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  an  equal  number  of  moleoolea  of  nitryl  (NOs).  Several 
varieties  are  known.  Hadow  (Chrm.  Soc.  Qu.  Jour.  rii. 
201)  gives  the  formula  of  three  as  follows : 
C„H2,(N02>,0,j  or  C,H,(NO,),0„ 
<^i>Hsi(^0,),Ui„  Gladstone'a  cotton  xyloldtn. 

The  Srat  ia  called  trinitro-cellnlose,  and  ia  chiefly  used  aa 
an  explosive.  The  gun-cotton  for  photographers'  collodion 
consists  of  mixtures  of  the  last  two,  probably  of  lower 
degrees  of  nitration.  (See  Explosives,  by  U.  L.  Abmt, 
U.  S.  A.)  B.  Waller. 

Ni'trogen  [Gr.nrpoi',  "nitre,"  and  yfyriur,  to  "  engen- 
der." Synonyms,  azote,  a  French  name  conferred  by 
Lavoisier,  derived  from  the  Oreek  a  priv.  and  {ui),  "  life," 
because  it  ia  destitute  of  life-sustaining  power  when 
breathed;  Oer.  Stickitoff,  "anfTocating  matter,"  a  name 
aimilar  in  origin  to  azote].  This  ia  one  of  the  elements  of 
matter,  forming  four-fifths,  or,  more  closely,  from  79.1  to 
79.2  per  cent,  by  volume,  of  the  atmosphere  or  aerosphere 
of  the  earth.  It  is  also  found,  in  small  but  essential  pro- 
portion, in  the  bodies  of  all  living  beings,  animals  and 
plants,  and  hence  in  all  their  remains,  and  in  those  con- 
stituents of  the  solid  earth  which  are  formed  from  their 
remains,  such  as  coal  and  other  apozoic  mineral  matter. 
In  the  earth  and  waters  it  occurs  also,  though  in  relatively 
very  minute  proportion,  in  the  forms  of  nitrates  and  of 
ammonia. 

Before  1772  air  was  considered  homogeneous  and  ele- 
mentary, being  convertible  by  continued  respiration  wholly 
into  carbonic  urid,  then  called  "  fixed  air"  and  by  several 
other  names.  At  that  date,  however — which  was  two  years 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley — the 
English  chemist  Rutherford  discovered  that  after  separat- 
ing from  air  that  had  been  repeatedly  breathed  all  its  car- 
bonic acid,  a  peculiar  irroaptrable  gas  was  left.  Hence, 
this  chemist  is  recorded  as  the  discoverer  of  nitrogen. 

Preparation, — Nitrogen  gas,  nearly  pure,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  separating  from  atmospheric  air  its  other  con- 
stituents, wnich  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water. 
Oxygen,  constituting  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  volume, 
is  the  largest,  and  of  course  the  most  troublesome,  oonstit- 
uent  to  remove.  By  passing  air  over  some  metala  at  in- 
oandescenee  the  oxygen  may  be  abstracted.  On  a  small 
scale,  metallic  copper  in  wire  or  turnings  is  used,  but  iron 
may  also  be  used,  and  is  much  cheaper,  but  may  give  ni- 
trogen contaminated  with  carbonic  oxide.  Small  remain- 
ing traces  of  oxygen,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
always  present,  are  most  certainly  removed  by  passing 
through  a  potash  or  soda  Icy  to  which  has  been  added 
some  pyrogallol.  If  the  nitrogen  is  required  to  be  anhy- 
drous, oil  of  vitriol  or  chloride  of  calcium  jnust  also  be 
employed  to  make  it  so.  These  modes  of  obtaining  nitro- 
gen from  its  most  abundant  source,  the  atmosphere,  are, 
however,  the  most  troublesome  and  expensive  modes  of 
all.  It  ia  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  obtain  it  from  a 
nitrite,  nitrite  of  potatK  being  generally  used.  This  is 
mixed  in  solution  with  sal-ammoniac  and  boiled,  when 
pure  nitrogen  gas  comes  off: 

2NH«a  -h  K,0,N,Oa  =  VSSXX  +  *H,0  -(-  N«. 


Nitrite  of  ammonia,  when  heated,  breaki  up  entirely  into 
pure  nitrogen  and  water : 

(NH4),0,N,0,  =  N«  -h  4H,0; 
but  this  salt  is  more  expensive.  Common  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, heated  dry  with  aal-ammoniae,  gives  a  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  chlorine  gases,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  caustic  alkali ;  but  this  process  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  The  method  with  nitrite  of  potash  and  sal- 
ammoniac  is  the  beat. 

Nitrogen  when  pure  ia  a  gas,  oolorleaa,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless,  of  density  =  .97  (air  —  1).  It  isdissolved  by  5000 
times  its  volume  of  ice-cold  tcaler,  and  by  800  times  ita  vol- 
ume of  ice-cold  alcohol.  Chemically,  nitrogen  haa  an  ei- 
ooptional  inertneas  towards  most  other  substances;  but 
some  metals,  aa  titanium,  tHngeten,  and  a  few  others,  com- 
bine powerfully  with  it,  even  with  combustion.  By  the 
eleotnc  spark  it  may  be  made  to  combine  with  oxygen 
directly  to  form  nitric  acid;  and  Bunsen  found  that  when 
100  volumes  of  air  were  mixed  with  226  rolumea  of  the  ex- 
plosive mixture  (in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  2 : 1)  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  whole  exploded,  11.5  per 
cent,  of  the  air  at  once  disappeared,  combining  to  form 
nitrogen  acids.  During  electric  storms  nitric  acid  ia  be- 
lieved to  be  farmed  in  the  air  in  small  proportion.  Nitro- 
gen and  carbon  may  be  made  to  combine  directly  to  form 
ei/anof/en,  by  heat  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  substance. 
Baryta  performs  this  function  best,  and  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  use  this  method  for  the  manufacture  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  easily  obtained  from  the  cyanide  of  barium. 

In  nature,  the  most  important  function  of  nitrogen  is 
merely  negative  or  passive,  as  a  diluent  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  to  make  it  fit  to  sustain  life.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  function,  for  it  is  now  well  known 
that  the  limits  of  oxygenation  of  the  atmosphere  in  either 
direction,  to  fit  the  extremely  delicate  relations  of  air  to 
animal  blood,  are  surprisingly  narrow,  and  that  the  smallest 
variations  in  this  respect,  such  as  will  even  tax  our  present 
analytical  skill  to  determine  with  precision,  are  not  with- 
out grave  influences  upon  bodily  health  and  comfort.  Ni- 
trogen performs,  however,  other  functions  in  living  nature 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  so-called  " plastic"  con- 
stituents of  animal  bodies,  which  form  their  solid  tissues,  in- 
cluding what  are  called  the  proteide  (see  article  Albumi- 
noids, by  Prof.  Chandler),  also  the  important  substance 
gelatine,  and  others,  contain  nitrogen  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment, this  being  ao  characteriiitic  a  fact  that  theae  bodies 
are  often  elaased  together  as  the  uitrogenout  constituents 
of  living  bodies.  In  plants  they  occur  also,  as  well  as  in 
animals,  but  in  the  former  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
term  "  plastic."  These  nitrogenous  constituents  of  organic 
beings  agree  in  the  peculiarity  of  being  truly  amorphoui 
(or,  as  it  was  termed  by  Qraham,  colloid)  bodies,  rarely,  or 
poasibly  never,  assuming  a  en/elalline  character.  In  this 
respect  we  may  also  class  with  them  the  plastic  constita- 
ents  of  plant-life,  cellulose,  starch,  etc.,  which  are  not  nitro- 
genous, but  which  are  also  amorphous  or  colloid  in  their 
nature.  Nitrogen  combines  witn  hydrogen  to  form  the 
important  gas  ammonia,  and  with  oxygen  to  form  a  series 
of  oxides,  of  which  Nitric  and  Nitrous  Acids  are  deaeribed 
by  us  under  other  heads.  Nitrodb  Oxide,  alao  called 
"  laughing-gaa,"  ia  another  familiar  oomponnd  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.    (See  that  head.)  Hexrt  Witrtz. 

Nitro-glycerine  (C|IIs(NOi)a(OH)a).  SeeExPLosivRs. 

Ni'tro«llInriat'ic  Acid  [syn.  aqua  regiat  Fr.  tan 
rfgale ;  Ger.  Konigaioaeaer,  Goldecheidevaseer,  Salpeter' 
taluUure].  This  name  is  applied  to  the  product  of  mixing 
together  strong  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  The  name  aqua 
regia,  "  royal  water,"  refers  to  the  power  of  such  mixture 
to  dissolve  gold,  the  "  king  of  metals " — a  power  which 
neither  of  the  acids  possesses  alone.  Aqua  regia  fumes 
in  the  air,  has  a  deep  yellow  or  red  color,  and  evolves  two 
gaseous  substances  when  heated,  which  were  identified  and 
analysed  by  Gay-Lusaao,  and  are  known  aa  chloro-nitrous 
oxide  (NOCl)  and  ehloro-nitric  acid  (NOCIi).    Chlorine 

fas  also  appears,  at  least  at  certain  stages  of  the  operation, 
t  appears  to  be  regarded  as  yet  as  undecided  whether  the 
agent  which  converts  gold,  platinum,  and  other  metals  of 
this  group  into  chlorides,  and  thus  dissolves  them,  la  the 
free  chlorine  only  or  the  ohloro-nitrio  acid  (NOCli).  Aqua 
regia  is  highly  valuable  in  the  arts  and  in  the  laboratory 
in  operations  with  gold  and  platinum.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  destruction  of  organic  bodies  in  the  wet  way,  aa  when 
a  mineral  poison  is  to  be  isolated  from  a  stomach  or  other 
riscDS  in  toxicological  cases,  though  more  powerful  agents 
are  sometimes  substituted  in  this  case.  A  somewhat  cheaper 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  aqua  regia  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving nitrate  of  soda  in  strong  muriatic  acid.  H.  Wurtz. 

Ni'tTO-Fmss'ides,  a  peculiar  class  of  oomponnda  dls- 
oovered  by  Dr,  Lyon  Playfair,  as  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  the  "pnusiates  "  of  potash,  red  and  yel- 
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low.  They  »i«  gsnerally  vieired,  bj  the  pnvuling  sobool 
of  ohemi8t«,  as  derived  from  the  ferridoyimidos,  the  gen- 
eral formula  of  whioh  is  Ri,FeC7«,  bj  replacing  moleoules 
of  RCy  by  molecules  of  NiOi,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  tho 
latter  being  looked  upon  aa  a  compound  radical,  and  called 
uitrotyU ;  though  why  such  a  compound  radioftl  should 
not  replace  the  cyanogen  itself,  the  other  known  compound 
radical,  and  why  a  molecule  of  basylio  metal  or  radical 
should  be  required  to  go  with  it,  does  not  appear.  Special 
interest  is  conferred  upon  the  nitro-prussides  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  for  soluble  sulphides  a  very  delicate  and 
eharacteristio  reaction,  producing  a  most  beautiful  violet 
tint,  the  cause  of  whioh  is  not  clearly  known.  It  furnishes, 
however,  the  most  delioate  test  yet  discovered  for  sulphur  in 
minute  traces.  The  nitro-pnutide  nf  aodittm^  the  compound 
employed  in  the  laboratory  for  this  test,  is  prepared  by 
treating  2  parts  of  yellow  pmssiate  of  potash  with  b  of 
nitrio  acid  and  5  of  water,  until  ferrous  solutions  give  no 
longer  a  blue  precipitate.  The  liquid,  cooled,  filtered, 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  filtered  again, 
yields  on  evaporation  mixed  crystals  of  nitrates  and  of 
the  ruby-colored  nitro-prusside  of  sodium,  which  latter 
may  be  picked  out  by  hand  and  recrystallized  if  wanted 


pure. 


H.  Wdbti. 


Nitro-tolnol  (CtHjNOi),  a  body  resembling  nitro- 
benzol,  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  toluol;  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  tololdine.     (See  Nitro-Benzol.) 

C.  F.  Chandlek. 

Ni'troos  Ac'id  and  Ni'tritea.  According  to  the  pre- 
vailing nomenclature,  nitrous  acid,  properly  so  called — 
which  would  bo  the  hydrate  of  nitrous  anhydride,  NiOi — 
is  but  doubtfully  known,  as  NjOt  and  water  react  to  form 
nitric  acid  and  nitric  dioxide :  3NiOj  +  HiO  =  2nN0j  + 
2NaOi.  NjOj,  or  nitrous  anhydride,  is  o  very  curious  com- 
pound. At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  gaseous  and  of  a 
deep-red  color,  but  at  a  temperature  just  about  the  Fahren- 
heit Eoro  (— 18°  C.)  it  condenses  to  a  blue  liquid.  At  tem- 
peratures below  lero  it  will  mix  with  water  to  a  blue  solu- 
tion, which  may  contain  the  hydrate,  but  this  has  not  yet 
been  settled.  It  may  be  procured  in  a  pure  state  by  warm- 
in;;  strong  nitric  acid  with  ordinary  white  arsenious  acid, 
which  converts  the  latter  into  arsenic  acid,  being  itself  re- 
duced to  nitrons  anhydride  gas.  Nitrites  of  potash  or 
soda,  in  solution,  may  be  formed  by  passing  this  gas  into 
solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  Common  starch  may 
be  substituted  for  the  arsenious  acid  when  it  is  not  neces- 
sary the  nitrite  should  bo  perfectly  pure.  Such  solutions 
of  nitrites  are  used  as  sources  of  pure  nitrogen  gas,  as  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  Nitrooex.  Im[>ure  nitrites  may 
be  obtained  also  by  fusing  the  alkaline  nitrates,  with  cer- 
tain precautions,  with  metals,  as  copper  and  iron.  Nitrites 
sometimes  occur  in  natural  waters,  particularly  in  well- 
waters,  doubtless  as  products  of  putrefactive  processes ; 
and  it  has  been  recently  announced  by  on  American  chemist 
that  they  occur,  in  proportions  by  no  means  trifling,  as 
normal  ingredients  of  the  circulating  fluids  of  certain 
plants.  H.  WcRTJ. 

Ni'troasOz'ide,  Nitrogen  Monoxide,  or  Langh- 
ing-Gas,  a  colorless,  transparent,  nearly  odorless  gas, 
having  a  sweet  taste,  and  freely  soluble  in  cold  water.  It 
is  obtained  from  ammonium  nitrate,  which  by  being  heated 
in  a  retort  breaks  up  into  water  and  nitrogen  monoxide. 
This  gas  supports  combustion  nearly  as  energetically  as 
pure  oxygen,  but  its  most  interesting  and  important  prop- 
erty is  its  anflBSthetie  effect  on  the  animal  system  when 
breathed  instead  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air.  Being  free 
fh>m  all  irritant  or  ofl'onsive  properties,  it  is  as  readily  in- 
haled as  air,  but  being  incapable  of  deoomposition  in  tho 
body,  it  furnishes  no  oxygen  for  the  needs  of  the  blood. 
inhaling  the  gas  thus  amounts  to  temporarily  totally  cut- 
ting olT  the  usual  supply  of  oxygen  through  the  breath, 
while  not  interfering  with  the  respiratory  movements  or 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  The  result  is  that  the 
individual,  without  any  distress  or  disagreeable  sensation 
whatever,  becomes  speedily  asphyxiated  into  complete  nn- 
oonsciousness.  In  this  condition  ansesthesia  is  perfect, 
and  surgical  operations  can  be  performed  without  pain,  aa 
by  the  use  of  chloroform  or  ether.  On  withdrawing  the 
gas  and  allowing  air  to  be  breathed,  the  blood  becomes  im- 
mediately te-arterialised.  The  recovery  of  consoiousness 
is  then  as  swift  as  its  loss,  and  there  are  no  unpleasant 
after  effects.  The  advantages  of  nitrous  oxide  as  an 
antesthetic  in  surgery  are  its  great  swiftness  of  action  and 
entire  freedom  from  all  unpleasant  effects  upon  the  patient. 
When  pure  and  intelligently  given,  it  is  perfeotly  man- 
ageable, and  therefore  safe ;  but  of  course  if  the  gas  be 
continuously  breathed  too  long,  the  asphyxia  will  end  in 
death.  When  breathed  diluted  with  air  an  exhilarating  or 
intoxicating  effect  is  produced,  nnder  the  influence  of  which 
tho  experimenter  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  all  kinds  of 


silly  and  extravagant  acts ;  hence  tire  old  name  of  "  laugh- 
ing-gas." Nitrogen  monoxide  can  be  liquefied  and  solidi- 
fied by  pressure,  and  in  this  state  a  large  supply  can  be 
conveniently  kept  for  use  in  a  small  iron  cylinder.  For 
use  in  surgery  the  gas  is  inhaled  from  a  bag  through  a 
mouthpiece  so  made  that  the  expired  gases  do  not  mix 
with  the  contents  of  the  bag.  Kdward  Curtis. 

Nitryl,  or  Nitric  Peroxide  (NOi),  a  monatomic  chlo- 
rous radical,  analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  etc.  It  exists 
in  nitrio  aoid  (H  — 0  —  NOi),  and  is  capable  of  replacing 
one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  various  compounds, 
chiefly  organic,  atom  for  atom,  as  nitro-benzol  (CjIIsNOa^ 
trinitro-cellulose  (CiBHii(NOi)»(hj),  picric  acid  (CjIIj 
(NOt)sO),  etc.  C.  F.  Chakbler. 

Nitzsch  (Karl  Ivmanuel),  b.  at  Boma,  Baxony,  Sept. 
21,  1787 ;  studied  theology  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Bonn  in  1822,  and  in  1847  at  Berlin, 
where  he  d.  Aug.  21,  1868.  His  principal  works  are — 
Sytem  der  chn'ttlicJien  Lehre  (1829),  often  reprinted  (Eng- 
lish translation,  1849),  Praktitcke  Tkenlogie  (,3  vols.,  1847- 
07),  and  varions  collections  of  sermons.  He  belonged  to 
the  same  group  of  theologians  as  Bchleiermacher  and  Ne- 
ander. 

Nivelles',  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  South 
Brabant,  on  the  junction  of  the  Thines  and  Dodaine,  has 
an  interesting  church  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics  and  paper.   Pop.  9050. 

Nivemois',  an  old  province  of  France,  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  present  department  of  Ni£vre  (which  see). 

Nix,  or  Nix'ie  [Ger.  ntVr],  in  the  popular  mythology 
of  the  Tentonic  races,  a  water-spirit,  usually  malignant, 
and  often  assuming  the  human  form,  though  able  to  take 
any  other  shape  at  will.  Nixies  were  resorted  to  to  deter- 
mine tho  future,  and  their  good-will  might  bo  obtained  by 
gifts.  From  tho  same  etymological  root  we  have  "Old 
Nick  "  as  a  name  for  the  devil. 

Nix'bnrg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Coosa  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  2249. 

Nix'on,  tp.  of  De  WiU  eo.,  III.    Pop.  849. 

Nixon  (Gen.  Johx).  b.  at  Pramingham,  Mass.,  Mar.  4, 
1725  ;  served  in  the  colonial  forces  at  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg  1745,  and  at  the  battles  of  Ticonderoga  and  Lake 
George ;  led  a  company  of  minutemen  at  Lexington,  com- 
manded a  regiment  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Bunker 
Hill ;  was  made  brigaiiier-general  Aug.  9, 1776  ;  commanded 
the  1st  Massachusetts  brigade  at  Stillwater;  resigned  his 
commission  from  ill-health  1780:  removed  to  Middlebnry, 
Vt.,  1803,  and  d.  there  Mar.  24, 1815. 

Nixon  (Thomas),  b.  in  Sonth  Carolina  Oct.  22, 1793;  d. 
in  Mississippi  Mar.  4,  1872;  Joined  the  Tennessee  M.  E. 
conference  in  1812,  and  in  1816  was  one  of  nine  who  com- 
posed the  first  conference  in  Mississippi :  possessed  a  i^trong 
mind,  and  was  a  good  theologian,  though  self-educated.  He 
performed  laborious  services  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Louisiana,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
conference  at  the  time  of  his  death.  T.  0.  Suhwers. 

Nix'onton,  tp.  of  Pasquotank  Co.,  K  C.     Pop.  1626. 

Niz'am's  Dominions,  the  largest  native  state  of 
Hindostan,  subsidiary  to  Great  Britain,  occupies  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Deccan,  from  laL  15°  to  21°  30'  N.,  and  ft-om 
Ion.  75°  to  81°  30'  E.,  between  the  presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras.  Area,  95,000  square  miles.  Pop.  10,666,080. 
The  country  is  an  elevated  table-land,  with  a  slightly  un- 
dulating surface  and  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  watered 
by  the  Godavery  and  the  Kistnah,  with  their  numerous 
tributaries.  The  climate  is  not  so  excessively  hot  as  in 
Bengal,  and  it  is  healthful  except  in  places  where  marshes 
and  jungles  poison  the  air.  The  land  is  generally  not 
well  cultivated,  though  with  moderate  care  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  annually  two  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  maiic. 
Sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  oil-bearing  plants,  and  mus- 
tard are  grown.  Large  pasturages  are  found  on  which 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  Coal  and  iron 
abound.  Silk,  brocade,  and  leather  are  the  chief  manu- 
factures.    Cap.  Hyderabad. 

Nizh'nee-Lomov',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Penia,  on  the  Lomov,  has  several  educational  in- 
stitutions and  8206  inhabitants. 

Nizh'nee-NoT{(orod',  or  NiJnii-NoTgorod,  gov- 
ernment of  Central  Russia,  along  the  Volga  and  its  affluents, 
the  Oka  and  the  Vetlooga.  Area,  18,636  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,262,913.  The  surface  is  mostly  level ;  the  soil  is 
not  very  fertile,  but  excellently  cultivated ;  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  hemp,  and  flax  are  raised.  In  the  northern 
part  extensive  forests  are  found,  whioh  have  given  rise  to 
considerable  shipbuilding  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
of  wooden  implements.  On  the  whole,  the  government  is 
a  manufacturing  district.  Almost  every  kind  of  industry 
is  oarried  on  in  its  populous  and  entarprising  villages,  and 
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some  of  its  manufactores — as,  for  instanoe,  its  Russian 
leather,  soap,  and  iron  works — are  of  superior  quality. 

Nizhnee-NoTgorod,  tp.  of  Russia,  capita)  of  above 
goremment,  on  the  ri^ht  bunk  of  the  Volga,  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Oka.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  principal  one  being  situated  on  the  steep  promontory, 
triangular  in  shape,  and  400  feet  high,  at  the  apex  of  which, 
on  the  highest  point,  stands  the  Kremlin  or  citadel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  thirty  feet  in  height.  This  portion  of 
the  town  is  mainly  made  up  of  three  handsomely  built 
streets;  the  low  town  consists  of  one  long  street  along  the 
Volga.  The  whole  town  is  built  of  wood,  and  has  few  at- 
tractions. It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  the  great  fairs 
held  here  in  July  and  August  of  each  year,  on  a  triangular 
S]>ace  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka 
with  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  so  low  as  to  be  often 
entirely  inundated ;  but  at  the  season  when  the  fair  is  held 
the  rivers  are  low.  The  ground  is  laid  out  for  streets,  and 
a  system  of  permanent  sewerage  extending  from  river  to 
river  has  been  of  Inte  years  established  by  the  Russian 
government,  which  is  in  itself  an  object  of  interest.  As 
the  time  for  the  fair  approaches  a  great  town  springs  up, 
with  churches,  theatres,  hospitals,  etc.,  all  built  of  wood 
and  in  a  substantial  manner.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  flock  here  on  these  occasions,  the  only  means  of 
access  from  the  town  being  by  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Oka.  The  waters  are  almost  completely  covered  with 
boats  engaged  in  conveying  goods  and  people,  and  a 
large  number  of  people  occupy  their  boats  as  residences 
during  the  fair.  In  18.19  during  the  short  season  of  the 
fair  it  is  said  that  a  business  of  upwards  of  £6,000,000 
sterling  was  transacted.  But  the  extension  of  railroads 
and  perfection  of  other  means  of  internal  communication 
through  Russia  and  contiguous  portions  of  Asia,  does  away 
in  a  considerable  degree  with  the  motive  for  "  fairs  "of 
this  kind,  and  this  at  Nixhnee  is  diminishing  in  import- 
ance.    Pop.  40,712. 

Nizh'nee-Tagilak,  or  WUnii-Tagilak,  town  of 
Russia,  government  of  Perm,  is  situated  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, in  a  district  exceedingly  rich  in  Iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  platina,  and  contains  a  mining  school,  extensive 
forges,  and  manufactures  of  machinery.     Pop.  25,000. 

Niz'za  IHonferra'to,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Alessandria.  This  was  a  strongly  fortified  place 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  resisted  successfully  a  forty 
days'  siege  on  the  part  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  but  it  suffered 
cruelly  afterwards,  both  from  the  Spanish  and  French 
armies.     Pop.  &302. 

No 'ah,  the  patriarch  who  was  saved  by  Ood  from  the 
Deluge  on  account  of  his  piety,  and  thus  became  the  second 
founder  of  the  human  race,  was  a  son  of  Lamech,  and 
the  father  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.     (See  DELiraE.) 

Noah  (Major  Mordecai  Manuel),  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  July  19,  1785 ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
engaged  actively  in  politics  as  a  Democrat ;  went  as  consul 
to  Riga  1811,  to  Morocco  and  Algiers  1813-15;  settled  in 
New  York,  and  was  connected  as  editor  or  proprietor  suc- 
cessively with  seven  newspapers,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  the  national  Adrocate  and  the  Enquirer 
(1S26),  afterwards  merged  in  the  Coitn'er  and  Enquirer. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  Morocco,  Major  Noah  endeavored 
to  form  a  Jewish  colony  upon  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara 
River,  where  they  were  to  build  a  "  New  Jerusalem  "  under 
his  administration  as  "judge  in  Israel,"  but  few  of  the 
Hebrew  race  responded  to  the  invitation.  Noah  was  elected 
sheriff  of  New  York,  and  subsequently  appointed  surveyor 
of  the  port  and  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions.  He  pub- 
lished several  succesiiful  dramas,  a  volume  of  Traveh  (I8I9), 
a  translation  of  a  spurious  Book  of  Jaiher  (1840),  a  J)ii- 
cotirae  on  the  Rettoration  of  the  Jew  (1845),  Gleanintjn  from 
a  Gathered  Harveet  (1845),  and  other  miscellaneous  works, 
chiefly  speeches.     D.  in  New  York  City  Mar.  22,  1851. 

Noailles',  de  (Louis  Marie),  Viscoujct,  b.  in  Franoe 
Apr.  17, 1756,  was  second  son  of  the  Marshal  de  Mouohy 
and  a  brother-in-law  of  La  Fayette,  with  whom  be  served 
in  the  American  war  of  independence ;  was  a  good  tactician ; 
commanded  the  Soissonnais  regiment  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  receive  the 
capitulation  of  Comwallis.  He  bore  a  patriotic  part  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  1789,  enjoying  great  influenoe ;  re- 
ceived an  important  command  in  the  army,  but  resigned 
in  May,  1792,  in  despair  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  came 
to  the  U.  8.,  while  the  viscountess,  remaining  in  Paris,  be- 
came a  year  later  a  victim  to  the  Revolutionary  tribnnal. 
In  180.1,  Noailles  re-entered  the  French  army,  went  to  St. 
Domingo,  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  engagement  with 
an  English  vessel,  and  d.  at  Havana  Jan.  9,  1804. 

Noank',  post-v.  of  Qroton  tp..  New  London  co..  Conn., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mystic  River,  and  on  the  Stonington 
and  Providence  R.  R. 


Nobil'itT)  in  its  usual  sense  a  state  of  social  dignity 
and  political  privilege  peculiar  to  certain  families,  and  not 
transferable  like  property  and  the  advantages  arising  there- 
from. In  ancient  Egypt,  as  now  in  India,  nobility  was  in- 
herent in  the  highest  castes,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  military. 
In  Oreeee  warriors  originally  held  the  chief  place :  they  were 
lords  of  the  soil  in  their  several  states,  and  formed  an  order 
of  hereditary  nobility.  In  Rome  the  patricians  formed  for  a 
long  time  an  exclusive  caste,  allowing  no  intermarriage 
with  inferiors,  and  possessing  nearly  all  the  political  power. 
But  after  the  plebeians  had  (b.  c.  366)  gained  equal  polit- 
ical rights,  those  among  them  who  became  enrule  magis- 
trates were  not  only  accounted  noble  themselves  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  but  also  transmitted  dignity  to  their  de- 
scendants. Nobility  in  the  old  Oerman  tribes  meant  free- 
dom and  the  ownership  of  land,  and  was  not  hereditary,  so 
that  the  weak  son  of  a  powerful  father,  if  unable  to  keep 
his  estates,  lost  also  the  dignity  which  went  with  them. 
Oaul,  conquered  by  the  Franks,  was  by  them  divided  into 
governments  over  which  various  officers  were  appointed — 
dukes  (from  Lat.  dux,  a  "  leader"),  counts  (from  comitet, 
"  companions  "),  and  marquises  (guardians  of  the  frontier 
"  marches  ").  Both  provinces  and  titles,  at  first  given  but 
for  life,  became  in  time  hereditary,  and  the  French  nobility 
grew  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  set  their  nominal  sov- 
ereigns at  defiance.  They  made  independent  war,  coined 
money,  and  were  supreme  judges  in  their  own  fiefs,  even 
the  lower  nobles  having  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
people.  A  baron's  gallows  was,  however,  distinguished  by 
four  posts,  while  a  chlLtelain's  had  but  three,  and  an  in- 
ferior lard's  only  two.  In  England,  where  William  the 
Conqueror  made  every  vassal  dependent  on  the  king,  no 
such  irresponsible  power  was  ever  gained  by  the  barons. 
Surnames  and  armorial  bearings,  adopted  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  and  soon  becoming  general,  increased 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  nobles,  especially  in  France  and 
Oermany.  Jn  the  latter  country  a  child  could  inherit  no 
fief  of  the  empire  unless  both  his  parents  were  of  pure 
blood ;  and  in  France,  though  the  son  by  marriage  of  a 
noble  father  and  a  mother  of  ignoble  birth  might  inherit 
property  and  receive  knighthood,  ho  could  enter  no  order 
of  chivalry.  When  the  poverty  of  a  noble  forced  him  to 
sell  his  lands  to  a  roturier  (person  of  low  rank,  derived, 
according  to  Ducange,  fi-om  Mid.  Lat.  ruplurariu;  "  peas- 
ant"), the  low-born  purchaser  had  to  give  precedence  to 
knights  of  ancient  lineage,  and  was  subject  to  taxes,  from 
which  they  were  exempt.  The  aristocracy  had  many 
privileges  besides  freedom  from  taxation  ;  they  alone  were 
allowed  to  hunt;  their  goods  could  not  be  confiscated  ex- 
cept for  treason ;  the  highest  offices,  civil  and  military, 
were  reserved  for  them  ;  if  condemned  to  death,  they  were 
beheaded,  not  hanged  ;  they  only  could  be  buried  within 
the  choir  of  a  church.  The  granting  of  letters  of  nobility 
was  a  blow  to  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  This  was  first 
done  in  France  by  Philip  the  Bold,  who  in  1270  thns  en- 
nobled Raoni,  his  goldsmith.  French  sovereigns  often 
replenished  their  treasury  by  compelling  rich  subjects  to 
buy  letters  of  nobility,  as  English  kings  obliged  people  to 
purohase  knighthood.  Under  Louis  XIV.  and  his  two 
successors  persons  desiring  a  title  purchased  the  place  of 
royal  secretary,  a  nominal  office  conferring  nobility  on  its 
possessors,  so  that  at  one  time  the  king  had  206  secretaries ; 
this  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Boileau  {Satire  X.).  Louis 
XIV.  created  over  500  nobles,  and  so  many  persons  usurped 
titles  that  a  new  verb,  «'etimrargui>er  (to  "make  one's  self 
a  marquis  "),  was  coined.  The  title  of  duke  was,  however, 
the  only  one  giving  political  eminence.  Nobility  was 
abolished  in  France  June  19, 1790,  and  the  title  of  noble 
became  a  title  to  banishment  or  the  guillotine.  In  1 806, 
Napoleon  founded  a  new  nobility,  creating  princes,  dukes, 
counts,  barons,  and  chevaliers.  The  imperial  noblesse, 
generally  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to  France,  was 
the  only  kind  acknowledged,  and  edicts  were  issued  against 
usurpers  of  titles.  At  the  Bourbon  restoration  the  old 
noblesse  was  again  recognized,  and  that  of  Napoleon's 
creation  was  suffered  to  remain.  In  1848  nobility  was 
abolished  by  the  provisional  government,  to  be  once  more 
restored  by  Napoleon  III. 

The  Italian  nobility  lived  generally  in  strong  castles, 
and  were  feared  by  the  people,  who,  when  it  was  possible, 
excluded  them  from  political  power,  as  in  Florence  and 
Qcnoa,  where  high  birth  was  a  disqualification  for  govern- 
ment. At  present,  Italian  nobles  are  of  two  kinds — those 
of  ancient  lineage,  and  others,  who,  having  bought  estates, 
take  the  titles  belonging  thereto.  Titles  descend  to  the 
eldest  son  only,  but  the  younger  children  are  called  by 
courtesy  dei  principi,  dei  duehi,  etc.  Spanish  nobility  is 
very  ancient:  being  hijo  d'algo  ("son  of  somebody")  im- 
plies noble  birth,  and  entitles  a  gentleman  to  be  called  don, 
which  name,  however,  is,  like  our  egquire,  very  generally 
given.    The  higher  nobles  are  oalled  grandees,  and  their  tQ 
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estates  and  titles  are  entailed.  Rassian  nobility  vas  for- 
merly patriarchal,  but  Peter  the  Great  introduced  the  Eu- 
ropean aystem  of  titles.  In  England  political  nobility  is 
said  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  sovereign,  who  is  there- 
fore called  the  "  fountain  of  honor."  It  comprises  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  barons,  and  baronets.  The 
title  of  duke  was  first  used  in  England  under  Edward  III., 
who  created  his  eldest  son  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  was  re- 
served for  royal  princes  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
That  of  marquis  was  given  first  by  Richard  II.  That  of 
earl,  says  Blaekstone,  "  is  so  ancient  that  its  original  can- 
not dearly  be  traced  oat.  This  much  seems  tolerably  cer- 
tain, that  among  the  Saxons  they  were  called  ea{doriiien, 
and  also  thirtmea.  On  the  irruption  of  the  Danes  they 
changed  the  name  to  torlet.  After  the  Norman  Conquest 
they  were  for  some  time  called  counts  or  couiil«e«,  but  they 
did  not  long  retain  that  name,  though  their  shires  are  called 
counties  to  this  day."  Viscounts  were  first  created  in  Eng- 
land In  1440.  The  title  of  baron  was  in  the  Middle  Ages 
given  to  all  nobles,  whence  arose  the  strange  custom  of  be- 
stowing it  on  saints.  There  were  barons  by  tenure,  barons 
by  writ,  and  barons  by  letters  patent.  Baronet,  the  lowest 
title  of  honor  hereditary  in  England,  was  created  by  James 
I.,  ostensibly  for  the  settlement  of  Ulster,  really  for  raising 
money,  it  being  sold  for  £1000,  though  only  to  persons  of 
quality.  (Sir  J.  Lawrence,  0»  the  NobiUly  of  the  Brilith 
Qrnl\-y  ;  C.  F.  Menestrier,  La  Divertet  Eipleei  da  la  .Yo- 
bleiM  (Paris,  1683);  Le  Slaioa  da  la  NohUna  (Paris, 
1033).)  Jakbt  TncKEY. 

No'bte,  ooanty  of  N.  E.  Indians.  Area,  348  square 
miles.  It  is  partly  level  and  partly  hilly,  and  well  wooded. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  Lumtwr  and  carriages  are  important  articles 
of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Albion.     Pop.  20,380. 

Noble,  county  of  8.  E.  Ohio.  Area,  450  square  miles. 
It  is  uneven,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Lire-stock, 
wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  leading  products.  There  are 
quite  important  manufacturing  interests ;  manufactories  of 
harnesses  and  saddlery  are  the  most  numerous.  The  oouDty 
is  traversed  by  the  Marietta  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  Cap. 
Caldwell.    Pop.  19,949. 

Noble,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Riohland  oo.,  HI.,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  R.  R.     Pop.  of  T.  380;  of  tp.  1333. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Cass  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  904. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Jay  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1218. 

Noble,  tp.  of  La  Porte  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1008. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1013. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Rush  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1203. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1733. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Wabash  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4485. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  750. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Auglaize  00.,  0.    Pop.  1159. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Defiance  oo.,  0.    Pop.  857. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Noble  CO.,  0.    Pop.  1121. 

Noble  (Louis  Leorand),  b.  in  Otsego  co.,  N.  T.,  Sept. 
26,  1811;  removed  in  his  twelfth  year  to  Michigan ;  grad- 
uated at  the  Now  York  Theological  Seminary ;  was  or- 
dained in  1840  to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church ;  officiated  for  some  years  in  North  Carolina  and 
at  Catskill,  N.  Y.;  became  in  1854  rector  of  a  church  at 
Chicago,  111. ;  was  settled  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  1856,  at  Jersey 
City  1858,  and  in  1874  became  a  professor  at  St.  Stephen's 
College  at  Annandale,  N.  T.  He  was  literary  executor  of 
Thomas  Cole,  the  painter,  of  whom  he  published  a  Memoir, 
with  selections  from  his  writings  (1853),  made  an  Arctic 
journey  with  Church  in  1860,  of  which  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count, and  has  published  two  volumes  of  Poema, 

No'bleborongh,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  He., 
on  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  R.  R.     Pop.  1150. 

No'bles,  county  of  S.  W.  Minnesota,  bounded  S.  by 
Iowa.  Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  rolling  and  fertile, 
being  well  adapted  to  grain-culture.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Sioux  City  and  St  Paul  R.  R.  Cap.  Worthington.  Pop.  117. 

No'blesville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  White  River  and  on  the  Indianapolis  Peru 
and  Chicago  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  v. 
1435  ;  of  tp.  35C8. 

Nobleeville,  a  v.  of  German  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  0.  Pop.  60. 

Noce'ra  Inrerio're  [Nueena  Al/atena],  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  prQvince  of  Salerno,  situated  in  a  district 
particularly  suited  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
cheese  made  here  is  excellent,  and  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures are  extensive.  Nocera  was  destroyed  by  Carthage 
for  taking  part  with  Rome,  flourished  again,  and  was  again 


destroyed  by  the  Normans,  who  drove  the  Inhabitants  into 
the  neighboring  hamlets,  or  pa</i,  and  from  this  fact  the 
town  is  now  often  called  Nucara  del  Pagani.  It  was  hero 
that  Urban  VI.,  besieged  by  Carlo  di  Duratio  (1385),  vainly 
endeavored  to  drive  off  his  assailant  by  hurling  at  him 
from  the  castle  four  times  daily,  and  accompanied  by  the 
solemn  tolling  of  the  bells,  the  deadliest  anathemas  of  the 
Church.  Near  this  town  has  been  disinterred  a  largo  build- 
ing of  the  time  of  Constantino,  evidently  a  manufactory 
of  some  sort,  and  below  a  portion  of  the  pavement  was 
found  a  collection  of  pagaii  statues,  some  of  morit,  prob- 
ably concealed  to  await  the  expected  restoration  of  the  old 
religion.     Pop.  13,149. 

Noce'ra  Superio're,  smallt.  near  the  above.  Pop.  624. 

Noce'ra  Um'bria  [Xticana  Caaullana],  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Perugia,  situated  on  a  slope  of  the  Apennines 
about  14  miles  from  Foligno.  The  streets  of  this  old  town 
are  rough  and  steep,  and  the  cathedral  and  episcopal  pal- 
ace occupy  the  highest  point.  The  batjni  or  baths,  famous 
in  the  Roman  period  as  a  cure  for  dyspepsia,  are  about  2 
miles  distant     Pop.  6277. 

Noce'to,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Parma,  situated  in 
a  fertile  region,  with  fine  country-seats  near  it    Pop.  5980. 

No'ci,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Bari  delle 
Puglie,  which  takes  its  name  from  an  immense  walnut 
wood  near  it.  The  inhabitants  are  active  and  industrious. 
Pop.  7989. 

Nockamix'OB,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Bucks  oo..  Pa.  Pop. 
1528. 

Noctilion'idte  [fi-om  the  generic  name  Ifoctilio],  a 
family  of  insectivorous  bats  (Cheiroptera)  without  nasal 
appendages.  The  ears  are  moderate,  and  provided  with  a 
distinct  tragus  to  each;  the  tail  perforates  the  interfemoral 
membrane  through  its  upper  surface,  or,  when  that  is  trun- 
cated, is  produced  beyond  it;  the  intermaxillary  lines  are 
generally  united  (sometimes  separated) ;  the  molars  are 
large  and  have  W-shaped  ridges;  the  incisors  are  variable 
(fi  \<  3>  °''  iX2);  the  middle  finger  has  two  phalanges; 
the  stomach  is  sacciform  and  its  extremities  inclined 
toward  each  other.  The  species  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
tropical  regions  of  both  hemiapheres.  According  to  Dob- 
son  {Ann,  and  Mag.  A*at.  Hist.,  Nov.,  1875),  who  names  the 
family  "  Emballonurinm,"  and  unites  it  with  the  "  Molos- 
sinsD  "  in  a  family,  "  Emballonnridee,"  there  are  four  pri- 
mary groups:  (1)  EmballonurK!,  with  tho  genera  Juria, 
Saecoptaryx,  Rhynchanyeteria,  and  EmbaUonuraj  (2)  Ta- 
photoi,  with  the  Eastern  hemisphere  genera  Colfnra, 
Taphozoua,  and  Diclidunu;  (3)  Khinopoma,  with  the 
Eastern  genus  Rhinopoma;  and  (4)  Noctilionos,  with  the 
American  genus  Soctilio.  Whether  all  these  are  naturally 
allied  is,  however,  questionable.  Theo.  Gill. 

Noctilucine,  a  name  given  by  T.  L.  Phipson  to  an 
organio  substance  supposed  to  cause  the  production  of 
light  in  phosphorescent  fish,  insects,  and  decaying  matter. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  semi-fluid  and  whitish  in 
color.  It  contains  nitrogen  and  water.  It  dries  up  read- 
ily, yielding  amorphous  films.  Noctilucine  ia  slightly  sol- 
uble in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Sulphurie 
and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it  with  decomposition.  When  moist 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  evolves  carbon  dioxide.  In  ozone  it 
is  more  luminous  than  when  in  oxygen,  the  luminosity  ap- 
parently being  due  to  oxidation.  The  spectrum  of  the  lignt 
emitted  is  nearly  monochromatic.  Noctilucine  is  secreted 
in  a  pure  form  by  the  luminous  centipede,  Scolopandra 
aUetnea.  (Ckem.  Ifama,  xxvi.  130,  No.  668;  Am.  Cham.  iii. 
244;  Comptaa  Rendua,  Ixxv.  No.  9;  Watts's  Did.,  2d  Sup- 
plement, p.  861.)  E.  Waller. 

Nod'away,  county  of  N.  W.  Missouri,  bounded  N.  by 
Iowa.  It  is  well  timbered,  fertile,  and  somewhat  diversi- 
fied. Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading  products. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Kansas  City 
St.  Joseph  and  Council  Blufls  R.  R.  Area,  825  square 
miles.     Cap.  Maryville.     Pop.  14,751. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Adams  oo.,  lo.    Pop.  628. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Page  co.,  Ia.    Pop.  2150. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Taylor  CO.,  Ia.     Pop.  422. 

Nodaway,  post-r.  (also  called  Nooawat  City)  and  tp. 
of  Andrew  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Missouri  and  Nodaway  rivers, 
and  on  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Blufi'a  R.  R. 
Pop.  of  V.  286;  of  tp.  2363. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Holt  co..  Mo.    Pop.  2055. 

Nod'dy,  the  Magalopterua  alolidm,  a  sea-bird  of  the 
tern  family,  approaching  the  character  of  the  gulls.  It  is 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  often  alights  on 
ships,  and  leta  itself  oe  captured  without  resistance  or  at- 
tempt at  escape.  Its  eggs  are  eaten  in  groat  numbers,  and 
are  very  good.  r\r\CS\C> 

Nodal  Points  or  liines.    See  ViBRATiojf.v-'VJ  V  Iv. 
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Nodes  [Lat  nodm,  a  "  knot;"  Fr.  lUXMcf],  the  points  in 
which  the  path  of  any  planetary  or  oometary  body  inter- 
aeots  the  plane  of  the  eoliptic ;  also  the  points  in  vhioh  the 
orbit  of  any  satellite  intersects  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of 
its  primary.  Kodes  are  distingnisbed  as  tucending  and  <U' 
tcending.  The  ascending  node  is  that  through  which  the 
body  passes  from  the  S.  to  the  N.  ride  of  the  plane  of  ref- 
erence ;  the  descending,  that  through  which  it  passes  from 
N.  to  S.  The  first  is  denoted  by  the  sign  Q,  the  second  by 
the  Rign  U.  From  the  definition  it  is  evident  that  the 
earth's  orbit  has  no  nodes.  The  nodes  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  solar  system  undergo  gradual  displacement  in 
the  heavens,  making,  in  a  period  of  time  longer  or  shorter, 
a  complete  revolution.  'Hie  period  for  the  moon  is  short, 
being  but  about  18}  years,  but  for  the  planets  it  reaches 
many  thousands  of  years,  being  nearly  130,000  for  Mercury 
and  36,000  for  Uranus.  The  direction  of  nodal  movement 
is  generally  retrograde,  or  from  E.  to  W. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

BTodier'  (Charles),  b.  at  Besanfon  Apr.  29,  1780; 
studied  at  Strasbourg,  and  led  subsequently  an  errant  and 
adventurous  life,  first  as  an  ardent  republican,  then  as  a 
sealous  royalist,  writing  sentimental  novels,  as  Stella 
(1802),  after  the  model  of  Werther,  and  satires  against 
Bonaparte,  as  La  NapoUone  (1802),  and  editing  Telegraph 
Ulyrirn  in  18H  under  the  auspices  of  Junot  and  Fouchi; 
became  contributor  to  the  Journal  rfc«  DfbaU  in  1815  ;  li- 
brarian to  the  library  of  the  srsenal  of  Paris  in  1824,  and 
d.  in  that  city  Jan.  26, 1844.  He  was  a  very  proliflc  writer, 
and  toached  almost  every  field  of  literature  from  lexioog- 
graphy  to  satire.  Some  of  his  works  have  an  interest  still : 
Diclionnaire  dee  Onomatopiee  fratuiaita  (1808),  HUtoin 
del  SociiUe  eecrilet  de  I'Armie  (1816). 

Jfod  (Ahed£e  de).    See  Chah. 

No'el  (Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriotbeslet),  H.  A.,  a 
brother  of  the  first  earl  of  Qainsborough,  b.  July  10, 1799, 
at  Leigbtmont,  Scotland;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1826  ;  became  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains,  and 
in  1848  loft  the  Established  Church  and  became  a  Baptist 
minister.  Ho  was  an  eloquent  preacher ;  published  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  sermons,  besides  many  other  works, 
ohiefiy  religious,  and  was  distinguished  for  philanthropic 
labors  among  the  poor  of  London.     D.  Jan.  20, 1873. 

Nofi'tians,  followers  of  Xoetus,  a  Patripassian  who 
6ourisbed  probably  about  200  A.  d.  (instead  of  230,  the 
date  formerly  given).  All  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from 
Hippolytus  (d.  236),  Epiphanius  (d.  403),  and  Theodoret 
(d.  457,  8),  and  they  do  not  quite  agree  in  their  statements, 
Hippolytus  and  Theodoret  saying  ho  was  bom  at  Smyrna, 
and  Epiphanius  calling  him  an  Ephesian.  Perhaps  he  was 
born  at  Smyrna  and  lived  at  Ephesus.  He  was  excom- 
municated for  his  heresy,  which  Hippolytus  connects  with 
the  pantheism  of  Heraolitus.  (Through  his  disciples,  Ep- 
igonus  and  Cleomenes,  the  Roman  bishops  Zophyrinus 
(202-218  A.  d.)  and  Callistus  (218-223  A.  n.)  wore  carried 
over  into  the  same  heresy.     (See  Patripassians.) 

R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Nogent'Ie-Rotron',  town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure-et- Loire,  on  the  Hnine,  manufactures  serges,  candles, 
spirits,  umbrellas,  etc.,  and  has  7106  inhabitants. 

Noioatta'rOf  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Ban 
delle  Puglie,  situated  about  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  occupied  in  growing  ootton.  Pop.  7270, 

Noko'tnig)  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  III.,  on 
the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  has  5  ohnrehes,  2 
large  flouring-mills,  a  national  bank,  3  grain-elevators,  2 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farm- 
ing and  fruit-raising.     Pop.  of  v.  893 ;  of  tp.  2738. 

H.  F.  White,  Ed.  "  Gazette." 

Noko'mus,  tp.  of  Buena  Vista  oo.,  la.    Pop.  278. 

No'la,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Caserta, 
about  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Naples.  The  Castello  Cicala  and 
the  ex-convent  of  the  Capuchins  on  a  hill  above  the  town 
give  it  a  picturesque  aspect,  but  the  interior  has  a  desolate 
appearance.  Of  the  sixteen  churches,  the  old  Italian  Gothic 
cathedral  is  the  only  one  of  interest.  This  cathedral,  built 
in  great  part  of  the  marbles  taken  from  an  amphitheatre, 
contains  some  objects  of  artistic  merit,  and  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment has  appropriated  a  considerable  sum  to  rebuild 
the  lofty  tower,  accidentally  burned  in  1860.  Nola  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  cities  of  Campania, 
being  of  older  origin  than  Rome  itself.  The  Samnitos  first 
conquered  the  Pelasgian  settlers,  were  in  turn  driven  out 
by  ttie  Romans,  hut  recovered  it  during  the  Social  wars, 
and  the  inhabitants  burned  it  rather  than  yield  to  Sulla ; 
Spartaous  occupied  it  afterwards.  In  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian it  was  called  Awgueta  Felix,  and  this  was  its  most 
flourishing  period.  It  was  strongly  walled,  bad  twelve 
gates,  magnificent  temples,  and  two  large  amphitheatres, 


between  whioh  rose  the  temple  of  Angnstos,  said  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  that  emperor 
died.  In  1664  the  Carafa  and  Oisini  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  amphitheatres  to  build  their  own  palaces, 
one  at  Nola,  the  other  at  Naples.  Objects  of  Italo-Qreck 
and  Roman  art,  especially  vases,  are  still  disinterred  in 
great  numbers  in  and  near  this  town.     Pop.  11,396. 

Nttl'deke  (Thbodor),  b.  at  Harburg,  Germany,  Mar.  2, 
1836 ;  graduated  at  Giittingcn  1861 ;  devoted  himself  to 
Oriental  and  biblical  studies,  in  which  he  soon  achieved 
great  prominence;  was  professor  of  the  University  of 
Kiel  from  1864  to  1872,  when  he  was  engaged  as  one  ef 
the  faculty  of  the  new  German  university  at  Strasbourg, 
and  has  become  known  to  English  readers  through  frequent 
critical  articles  on  Oriental  subjects  contributed  to  the  Lon- 
don Academy.  Author  of  numerous  and  important  Ger- 
man works,  among  which  are  Hietory  of  the  Koran  (1860), 
Life  of  Mohammed  (1863).  "Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Araht 
(1864),  Old  Testament  Literature  (1868),  Orammar  of  Mod- 
em jS^rtae  (1868),  Retearekei  in  the  Critieitm  of  the  Old 
Tetamenl  (1869),  and  The  /nterlption  of  Meeka,  King  of 
Moab  (1870). 

BToI'lekens  (Joseph),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
Aug.  11, 1737,  son  of  a  painter  ttom  Antwerp:  beramea 
pupil  of  the  sculptor  Sohumaker;  afterwards  stadied  at 
Rome,  where  he  remained  ten  years ;  was  very  successfal 
in  executing  bas-reliefs,  groups  of  figures,  and  busts ;  set- 
tled at  London  1770 ;  made  busts  of  George  III.,  Fox,  Pitt, 
Warren  Hastings,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  the  principal  ce- 
lebrities of  the  time,  whioh  were  generally  considerad  ex- 
cellent likenesses  ;  executed  numerous  commissiong  for  pub- 
lic monuments  and  statues,  as  well  as  mythological  groups; 
married  a  lady  of  rank,  and  accumulated  a  handsome  for- 
tune.    D.  at  London  Apr.  23,  1823. 

Nolle  Pros'eqni  [Lat  "to  be  unwilling  to  prose- 
cute "],  a  declaration  or  undertaking  by  the  plaintiff  or 
proseenting  officer  in  an  action  or  prosecution  at  law  that 
ne  will  discontinue  further  proceedings  in  the  cause  against 
the  defendant.  It  is  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  conit, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  particular  proceeding  or  litigation 
in  the  course  of  which  it  is  introduced,  but  does  not  pre- 
vent a  new  suit  or  prosecution  for  the  same  cause  at  a  sab- 
sequent  time.  It  was  formerly  a  common  practiceto  enttt 
a  nolle  prosequi  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases,  but  in 
civil  actions  other  modes  of  efi'ecting  a  discontinuasce  of 
the  proceeding  are  now  more  generally  adopted.  In  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  however,  vne  former  practice  still  re- 
mains commonly  in  force.  It  usually  lies  in  the  discretion 
of  the  prosecuting  officer  to  enter  a  nol.  proe.  (as  the  phrase 
is  commonly  abbreviated),  but  it  is  sometimes  provided 
that  he  must  obtain  the  leave  of  the  court  before  socha 
course  can  be  taken.  The  causes  which  most  frequently 
induce  such  action  are,  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  evi- 
dence to  procure  the  defendant's  conviction,  or  that  the 
testimony  of  one  of  several  defendants  who  have  been  in- 
dicted is  desired  to  be  introduced  against  the  others.  Such 
a  step  might  also  be  taken  because,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  at  a  particular  time,  it  was  improbable 
that  a  jury  could  be  obtained  which  would  be  likely  to 
convict  the  prisoner,  or  because  the  trial  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interests.  The  nolle  proncqui  does  not 
operate  as  an  acquittal,  but  only  as  an  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  proceedings,  and  the  prosecution  may  be  again 
instituted  against  the  defendant  when  the  prosecuting  ofil- 
cer  deems  it  desirable. 

Georoe  Chase.    Revised  bt  T.  W.  Dwiaar. 

Nom'bre  de  Di'os,  town  of  the  Mexican  confeder- 
ation, state  of  Durango,  on  the  Rio  del  Tnnal,  in  a  fertile 
valley  rich  in  cattle  and  maise.     Pop.  about  7000. 

Nome'ida  [from  Nomtm,  the  chief  genus],  a  family  of 
teleocephalons  fishes  related  to  the  mackerels.  The  body 
is  oblong,  compressed,  and  covered  with  cycloid  scales; 
the  lateral  line  oontinnous  and  unarmed ;  tiie  head  com- 
pressed ;  the  opercula  unarmed ;  the  nostrils  double ;  the 
mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft,  upper  jaw  scarcely  protractile; 
teeth  small  and  conical,  on  the  palate  as  well  as  jaws; 
branchial  apertures  extensive ;  branohiostegal  rnys  five  or 
six;  dorsal  more  or  loss  divided,  and  wiSi  the  spinoos 
portion  shorter  than  the  soft.  The  skeleton  has  numerous 
vertebreo  (in  Nomeue  16  -(-  25) ;  the  stomach  very  nnmer- 
ous  pyloric  appendages.  This  family  has  been  constituted 
for  the  reception  of  several  genera,  at  one  time  referred  to 
the  SoomhridsB — ^vis.  Nomeue,  Gatterorkitma,  CMetf, 
Neptomenue,  and  Platgelelkne.  The  species  are  all  marine, 
and  found  in  tropical  or  warm  temperate  seas.  The  last 
two  are  represented  in  the  Australian  and  Polynesian 
waters.  Theodore  Gili- 

Nomenclat'nre,  in  Chemistiy.  The  history  and 
discussion  of  chemical  nomenclature  would  he  virtually  the 
history  of  the  science  itself,  and  the  utmost  that  spice  in 
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tUs  OSM  will  justify  ia  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  systema  at 
praient  in  nae,  with  some  few  critical  obaerrations  upon 
their  merits  and  demerits. 

Although  gnat  numbers  of  new  classes  of  compounds 
have  required  the  invention  of  new  names  and  new  classes 
of  names,  more  .especially  in  the  department  of  organic 
chemistry,  yet  there  has  been  no  really  revolutionary 
change  in  chemical  nomenclature  since  1787,  when  the 
general  principles  of  the  present  system  were  chiefly 
enounced — aooording  to  popular  report  by  Lavoisier,  but 
in  reality  by  a  coalition  of  French  chemists,  including 
Lavoisier,  De  Morveau,  BerthoUet,  and  Fouroroy,  and 
among  whom  it  appears  doubtful  whether  Guyton  de  Mor- 
veau does  not  deserve  the  first  mention,  rather  than  La- 
voisier. The  inevitable  division  of  compounds  into  the 
three  great  natural  groups  of  aeidtf  &a««f,  and  sa/to,  and 
the  distinction  between  different  ordera  of  oxides  and  acids 
of  the  same  baae  by  the  terminations  -out  and  -fc,  with  the 
corresponding  terminology  of  the  salts  of  these  two  orders 
of  acids  in  -tie  and  -ati,  originated  at  that  time,  and  still 
remain.  The  system  of  prejirea  derived  from  Latin  and 
Greek  numerals,  exemplified  in  the  terms  protoxide,  pro- 
tochtoride,  deutoxide,  hichloride,  teequioxide,  pereJUaride, 
was  a  very  important  Improvement  introduced  in  1804  by 
Dr.  Xhomas  Thomson;  and  is  of  such  moment  that  the 
name  of  thia  chemist  should  certainly  be  placed  next  to 
those  of  De  Morveau  and  Lavoisier  as  a  Dseful  inventor  in 
this  field. 

A  few  further  modifications  of  the  original  system  have 
erept  into  use — whether  all  of  them  improvements  or  not 
may  be  well  doubted.  Thus,  the  application  of  the  termi- 
nations -oiM  and  -id  to  coses  of  binary  compounds  of 
electro-negative  elements  other  than  oxygen — as,  for  ex- 
ample, /erroue  and  ferric  ekloridee,  mercurotu  and  mer- 
euroiu  iodide;  and  so  on — is  an  innovation  which  is  oom- 
mendable  from  its  great  convenience  in  many  cases.  The 
extension  of  the  termination  -ide,  first  confined  to  binary 
compounds  of  o.\ygen  and  the  halogen  elements,  also  to 
the  sulphur  group,  making  the  terms  aulphide,  eelenide, 
telluridcf  does  not  seem  objectionable ;  but  when  the  same 
plan  is  extended  to  all  binary  compounds  whatever,  and 
we  are  forced  to  sanction,  a  terminology  which  con- 
founds together  utterly  dissimilar  groups,  with  the  terms 
hydride  and  carbide,  nitride,  photphide,  arsenide,  antimo- 
uide,  and  biemuthide,  remonstrance  should  certainly  be 
mode,  and  some  attempt  to  return,  at  least  for  the  triadie 
group,  to  the  older  and  far  preferable  terms  nilrnret,  pkoe- 
phuret,  arteniet,  antinoniet,  and  biemuthet.  Another  prob- 
ably nseful  recent  innovation  is  the  confinement  of  the  term 
aeid  altogether  to  hydrogonated  compounds ;  but  this  great 
improvement  has  been  accompaniea  by  the  introduction, 
for  the  anhydrous  oxygen  acids,  of  the  word  anhydride, 
which  certainly  appears  far  from  unobjectionable.  If 
there  must  be  an  equivalent  term,  ankydrate  would  appear 
preferable — anhydride  having  no  analogy  to  support  it. 
Another  innovation  consists  in  disusing  altogether,  in 
naming  salts,  the  familiar  names  of  their  basic  oxides,  as 
potash,  lime,  soda,  and  so  on,  and  uaing  the  name  of  the 
metal;  thus,  aulphato  of  calcium  for  sulphate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  sodium  for  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  like. 
The  reasons  assigned  are  attainment  of  uniformity  with 
terms  like  sulphate  of  iron,  phosphate  of  copper,  etc.,  and 
the  awkwardness  that  would  arise  from  any  attempt  at 
such  uniformity  in  the  opposite  way  by  using  expressions 
like  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  pro- 
toxide of  capper.  Most  of  these  latter  caaes,  however,  are 
provided  for  simply  by  another  very  common  innovation, 
which  seems  to  be  ((aining  ground  greatly  at  the  present 
day,  and  which  is  but  an  extension  of  the  device  before 
referred  to  of  indicating  the  degree  of  satumtion  with 
chlorous  elements  in  binary  compounds  by  the  terminations 
-one  and  -ic.  According  to  this,  we  now  say  "  ferrous  sul- 
nhate"  and  "cupric  phosphate;"  and  the  same  plan  may 
DC  extended  with  perfect  uniformity  to  salts  of  potash,  soda, 
lime,  etc.  Thus,  wo  may  say  "  calcic  sulphate  and  "  sodic 
phosphate,"  and  so  on. 

One  more  quite  recent  innovation  has  been  made  which 
seems  of  the  highest  value,  and  deserving,  in  a  general 
way  certainly,  of  the  most  unqualified  commendation. 
This  consists  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  prefixes  as 
applied  to  both  the  acidic  and  basic  elements  or  constitu- 
ents, not  only  of  haloid  compounds,  but  of  oxygen  salts 
and  a  number  of  other  classes  of  compounds,  the  result 
often  being  quite  compact  and  convenient  names,  which 
may  be  made  to  convey  the  maximum  of  information  about 
the  Gonatitution  of  the  compound  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  By  this  system  we  may  have,  for  example,  such 
I  as  the  following : 


Mn.O, DImanganese  trioxide. 

CljOi Dtchlortoe  trioxide. 

FbjO^,  minium. .Tri-leod  tetnxide. 


CbaOt ^Dlcolttmbium  pentoxide. 

POCU ». ...Phosphorus  oxy-trlchloride. 

SixOOlU Disilfcon  oxy-hexachloride. 

FeKiCJydredpruaaiateof  potasb....Iron  tripotossium  hexacy- 

anlde. 
TIK^F) „Titaaiumdipotasslumbexa- 

fluoridc. 

2S03.H,0,  Nordhausen  acid Disulphuric  monohrdrste. 

CojOs-'iM^O SesquicobaUic  dihydrate. 

2Ke,0,.3H,0,  limonite. Diferrlc  trlhydrate. 

SNa.OJWOj. Triaodic  heptatuTiKstate. 

4ZnO.SO,.4H,0 Tetrahydrato  of  tetraxincic 

monosulphate. 
(NH«)j0.2H]0.P]0| _ Ammonium        dihydrogen 

phosphate. 
SAI,0,.2F,0,.12H(0,  waveUlte.~ Dodecahydnte  of  trialuml- 

nic  diphosphate 
3Mg0.2SiO(.2B(0,  serpentine Dlliydrated  triraagncsic  dl- 

silicate. 
2Zn03iO,.H,0,  calamine Honohydrated  dlzincic  sili- 
cate. 

Nomenclature  in  Organic  Chemittry. — This  is  a  branch 
of  science  which  is  constantly  expanding  and  changing, 
and  hence  an  account  given  of  the  modes  of  nomenclature 
at  present  in  vogue  might  a  few  years  hence  bo  altogether 
out  of  date.  Especially  may  it  be  asserted  that  the  system 
of  nomenclature  founded  upon  the  so-called  compound 
hydrooarbon  radicals,  methyl,  ethyl,  propyl,  butyl,  amyl, 
and  the  rest,  which  but  a  few  years  since  was  regarded  as 
definitely  establisbed  for  all  time,  is  now  fast  becoming  ob- 
solete, and  will  soon  fade  out  of  memory  almost  altogether. 
It  ia  even  now  a  question  whether  it  would  not  l>e  boat  in 
the  naming  of  the  aeriea  of  common  alcohols,  for  example, 
to  drop  the  common  names  methytie,  ethylic,  prnpylic,  bu- 
tylic,  and  amylic,  and  substitute  terms  derived  from  the 
Greek  numerals,  and  based  upon  the  number  of  carbon 
equivalents,  such  as  monohol,  denlohol,  tritohol,  tetrohol, 
pentokol,  oetohol,  etc.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  qnite 
advisable  and  unobjectionable  to  designate  every  such 
series  by  the  unmistakable  terms  oae-car&on  alcohol,  rwa- 
carbon  alcohol,  threC'CarboH  alcohol,  and  so  on.  In  the 
case  of  the  ethers,  of  the  fatty  series,  wo  may  also  call 
methylio  ether  (leo-earioa  ctAcr,  common  ether /oMr-ear6ott 
ether,  and  so  on.  In  every  homologous  series  (see  Hohol- 
oot)  the  same  general  plan  is  admissible,  and  has  already 
been  adopted  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  paraf- 
fines  or  marsh-gas  homologues,  where  all  except  the  three 
lower  members,  marek-gae  itself,  ethane  and  propane,  have 
received  names  based  upon  the  Latin  numerals  for  the 
carbon  equivalents,  as  quartane,  quintnne,  eextane,  and  so 
on ;  and  no  reason  exists  why  the  first  three  should  not  be 
designated  likewise,  particularly  if  the  Greek  numerala 
were  used  instead  of  the  Latin,  as  being  much  better 
adapted  to  this  use.  The  tabulation  of  hydrocarbona 
given  now  in  many  of  the  textbooks  from  Hofi'mann,  in 
which  the  vertical  columns  are  series  of  homologues  and 
the  horizontal  lines  series  of  isologues,  and  which  be  pro- 
posed to  make  the  basis  of  a  system  of  nomenclature  in 
organic  chemistry,  if  translated  from  Hoffmann's  Latin 
into  more  euphonious  Greek  names,  would  I 

(m.r.b.jM).     "•»*»•• 

CH4    CH, 

D«atan«.  ncatrae, 

CjHs   CjHi    , 

TritMM.  Trltone. 

CiH,   CjHf  . 

Tatrftoe.  TettDDC. 

^^llio  C4H|,    , 

Penuoe.  PrntoD«. 

C5H1J  CjHio  • 

Hoxeiw. 


DeatloB. 

.    CjHj 

Tritlna. 

•  CjH« C,Hj 

T«4rlfM.  Tetfoiw.         Tctnrae. 

.      C4H0      M.«.a    C4H4    ^4^8 

PcDtlne.  PeatoiM.         PentQM. 

•  C5HJ     ^S^S    C5H4    ...   CfiHg 

H«xliM.           Bexofto.  Bemofl. 

CsHi4 CgU]^  CfHjo  • CjHg  ^sHf  ...  C4H4 

Hoffmann's  plan  of  nomenclature  assumed  all  these  hydro- 
carbons as  compound  radicals,  each  one  constituting  the 
basis  of  great  numbers  of  series  of  compounds,  according 
to  the  other  elements  or  groups  of  elements  associated  with 
it.     To  follow  the  subject  would  require  too  much  space. 

Many  other  systems  of  nomenclature  of  narrower  scope 
have  been  proposed,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  which  is 
that  of  Kolbe  for  the  alcohols,  which  is  founded  partly 
upon  the  old  compound  radical  theory,  and  considers 
wood-spirit,  which  Kolbe  calls  "  carbinol,"  to  be  marsh- 
gas,  in  which  the  hypothetical  radical  hydroxyle  (HO)  has 
replaced  one  atom  01  hydrogen.  Common  or  ethylic  alco- 
hol then  becomes  "  methyle-oarbinol,"  or  a  product  of  a 
aeoond  replacement  of  another  hydrogen-atom  by  methyle. 
Therefore,  ethylic  alcohol  by  this  view  contains  no  ethyle, 
but  does  contain  methyle.  There  would  be  no  advantage, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  in  occupying  space  further  in 
this  work  in  explaining  the  present  methods  of  nomencla- 
ture in  organic  chemistry,  which  are  confessedly  founded 
on  generalisations  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  and  which 
must  soon,  in  the  natural  advancement  of  the  science,  be 
displaced  by  some  system  founded  upon  a  nearer  and  more 
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comprehenaiTO  view  of  the  true  moleoular  eonstitntion  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  oompoundg.  Hsnar  Wubtz. 

Nom'ioalistS)  those  Bohoolmen  who  held  the  doctrine 
that  universals  (general  notions,  such  as  those  of  man,  ani- 
mal) have  no  real  existences  oorresponding  to  them,  bnt 
are  mere  names  or  words  {Jlatut  vocia).  Kominalism  is  dis- 
tinguished from  CoNCEPTCALiSH  (which  see),  the  doctrine 
which  holds  that  universals  are  not  mere  words,  but  have 
a  subjective  existence  as  ideas  in  the  mind.  Both  agree  in 
denying  objective,  independent  existence  to  tbem  (univer- 
sals), and  in  this  respect  they  stand  opposed  to  Realibh 
(which  see),  the  doctrine  which  attributes  to  them  (univer- 
sals) the  only  real  being,  and  makes  particular  individuals 
(things)  to  be  derivative  nod  dependent  (upon  universals 
— I. «.  processes,  forces).  The  chief  Nominalists  were  Ros- 
cellinus  and  William  of  Occam.  In  modern  times  their 
doctrine  has  been  adopted  by  Thomas  Hobbes  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Abelard  was  a  Conceptualist  or  moderate 
Nominalist,  and  in  this  class  we  are  to  place  John  Locke, 
Thomas  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  other  modern  psychologists.  ^For 
the  origin  and  significance  of  the  scholastic  disputes  re- 
garding Nominalism  and  Realism  see  Philosophy,  History 
OF.)  Wii/LiAu  T.  Harris. 

Nomiua'tioilf  the  technical  term  for  an  incomplete  act 
of  designation  to  office,  the  ratification  of  which  depends 
uppn  another  person  or  body  of  persons.  The  President 
of  the  U.  S.  nominata  to  the  Senate  the  incumbents  of 
high  Federal  offices,  and  makes  'out  the  appointmtnt  only 
after  approval.  The  head  of  an  executive  department 
nominatci  to  the  President  those  whom  he  desires  aa  his 
subordinates,  and  a  national.  State,  county,  or  town  oon- 
vention  of  a  political  party  nominaut  its  candidates  for 
office  in  anticipation  of  the  elections. 

Nonan'tolai  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena,  about 
6  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Modena.  This  town,  now  one 
of  the  riobest  in  the  province,  lies  in  what  was  a  low  marsh 
until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  when  an  abbey 
was  erected  here,  which,  favored  by  princes,  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  age. '  (See  Tiraboschi.) 
From  1441  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Este.     Pop.  5696. 

Non-commis'gioned  orflcers  are  soldiers  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  commissioned  officers.  In  the  navy  they  are 
oallod  warrant  officers.  The  regimental  staff  is  attended 
by  a  sergeant-major,  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  hospital 
steward.  The  general  staff  has  ordnance  sergeants.  The 
company  has  one  first  sergeant,  four  sergeants,  and  eight 
corporals. 

Nonconform'ists,  or  Diasent'en,  a  name  applied 
to  those  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  denom- 
inations in  England.  The  larger  and  more  important  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  Presbyterians,  Brownists,  Anabap- 
tists, and  Romanists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  to  the 
Methodists,  who  arose  a  little  more  than  100  years  ago. 
The  Presbyterians  were  the  descendants  or  disciples  of  Uie 
Protestants  who  fled  to  the  Continent  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  returned  in  that  of  Elizabeth  imbued  with  the  teach- 
ings which  they  had  learned  in  Holland  or  Geneva.  They 
did  not,  however,  separate  from  the  Church  until  16S1,but 
for  several  generations  tried  to  establish  within  it  the  form 
of  government  which  hod  been  set  up  by  Calvin  in  Geneva 
and  Knox  in  Scotland.  They  were  so  far  successful  that 
Presbyterianism  actually  became  the  established  religion 
for  a  short  time  under  the  Commonwealth.  The  Brownists 
(afterwards  called  Independents  or  Congregationalists)  de- 
rived their  name  from  their  founder,  Robert  Brown,  rector 
of  a  church  in  Northamptonshire.  Their  doctrine  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  but  they  dif- 
fered in  their  idea  of  ohnrch  government.  Their  leading 
tenet  was  the  independence  of  every  congregation.  They 
formed  a  largo  sect  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  had 
filled  many  of  the  parishes,  in  many  coses  dislodging  the 
regular  incumbents.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
attempts  were  made  to  include,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
times,  to  "comprehend,"  them  within  the  Church.  These 
attempts  failing,  about  2000  of  their  ministers  were  ejected 
or  withdrew  in  1662  from  the  livings  which  they  held,  and 
the  connection  of  these  bodies  with  the  Church  was  finally 
terminated.  The  Independents  are  now  a  largo  body,  in- 
cluding, it  is  said,  about  750,000  of  the  population.  They 
are  also  extremely  numerous  in  New  England,  where,  how- 
ever, like  the  English  and  Swiss  Presbyterians,  many  of 
them  are  adopting  TTnitarian  doctrines.  The  Anabaptists 
had  their  origin  in  Germany  about  152.3,  and  were  first 
found  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 
They  derived  their  name  from  their  practice  of  rebaptizing 
those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy.  They  have  broken 
up  into  namerous  sects,  of  which  the  largest,  the  "  Calvin- 


istio  Baptists,"  have  about  2000  meeting-honsM  in  England, 
and  the  rest  about  half  as  many  more.  The  Romanists,  or 
Roman  Catholics,  separated  from  the  Charob  of  England 
in  1570.  Their  principles  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Church  of  England  before  iti  reformation,  except  that 
they  prefer  submission  to  a  foreign  ponUff  to  communion 
with  the  ancient  Church  of  their  country.  The  Quakers, 
or  Friends,  were  founded  by  George  Fox  about  1614.  He 
was  himself  an  uneducated  man,  but  full  of  seal  and  en- 
ergy. His  "Society"  soon  fell  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  William  Penn  and  Barclay  of  Uric,  who  gave 
it  a  temporary  prominence.  Its  aim  was  to  develop  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church ;  the  means  which  it  employad 
were  the  abandonment  of  all  external  ritual.  A  society  so 
constituted  might  gain  an  immediate  but  hardly  an  eJEtend- 
ed  influence,  and  though  a  respectable  it  never  became  a 
very  numerous  body.  The  Wesleyans,  or  Methodists,  hod 
their  origin  in  an  attempt  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  to 
induce  a  better  observance  of  religious  duty  within  the 
Churoh.  During  tho  lifetime  of  their  more  celebiated 
leader,  John  Wesley,  they  continued  in  the  communion 
of  the  Churoh,  though  they  had  "meeting-houses"  for 
prayer  and  preaching.  After  his  death  they  formed  a 
separate  denomination,  which  has  broken  up  into  many 
fragments.  The  theology  of  tho  original,  or  "Wesleyaa 
Hethodista,"  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  Low  Churoh 
school,  except  that  the  former  rqeot  tho  Calvinistio  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  Besides  these  historical  denom- 
inations, there  are  in  England  many  minor  sects,  such  as 
Irvingites,  Bwedenborgians,  Moravians,  and  some  ancient 
foreign  congregations  of  French  Huguenots  and  othen. 
The  stringent  penal  laws  by  which  (from  a  real  or  imag- 
inary political  necessity)  tho  Nonoonformists  were  formerly 
restrained  have  been  one  by  one  repealed,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  oiril  and  religious  liberty.  The 
number  of  dissenters  in  England,  ineluding  all  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Established  Churoh,  is  probably  a  little  less 
than  10,000,000.    -  B.  R.  Bktts. 

Noqja'rorg,  those  members  of  the  Churoh  of  England 
who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary.  When  it  was  tendered  to  Sancroil,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he,  with  several  of  the  bishops  and  about  400 
priests,  declined  to  take  it,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were 
already  bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  JamM 
II.  In  consequence  of  their  refusal  they  were  deprived 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  1691  of  their  eoclesiastical  prefer- 
ments. The  deprived  bishops  were  Sanoroft,  Turner, 
Frampton,  White,  Ken,  and  Lloyd.  Many  of  the  laity, 
regarding  the  deprivations  as  unlawful,  adhered  to  these 
prelates  and  formed  a  religious  communion,  which  they 
called  the  faithful  remnant  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  earlier  Nonjurors  were  not  Jacobites.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  them  had  opposed  the  violent  measures  of 
King  James,  and  most  of  them  wero  disposed  to  submit 
peaceably  to  the  new  settlement  of  the  succession.  They 
were  willing  to  live  as  orderly  citizens,  but  not  to  bind 
themselves  by  new  oaths  during  the  life  of  King  James, 
nor  to  recognize  the  claims  of  Parliament  to  deprive 
bishops  of  their  sees.  Some  of  the  chief  men  in  tho  king- 
dom in  influence  and  learning  were  among  the  Nonjuron. 
The  motives  of  the  first  Nonjurors  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  religious :  those  of  their  successors  were  political. 
After  the  death  of  James  II.  and  of  Lloyd  and  Ken,  the 
last  of  the  deprived  bishops,  many  of  them  returned  to  the 
Established  Church,  while  the  rest,  looking  forward  to  the 
possible  restoration  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  determined 
to  keep  up  an  episcopal  succession.  ^Dissensions,  however, 
arose  among  them,  and  they  were  divided  into  two  com- 
munions. Gordon,  the  last  bishop  of  the  original  lins, 
died  in  1779,  and  Boothe,  tho  last  bishop  of  the  Nonjuron 
of  the  Separation,  in  180S.  Nonjaring  congregations  con- 
tinued to  exist  a  little  longer;  and  it  is  said  that  a  non- 
juring  clergyman  was  living  as  lately  as  1815.  Thereg- 
ular  body  adhered  strictly  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  tho  Church  of  England,  but  the  separation  introduced 
many  changes.  A  book  of  Devotiont  for  Primitivt  Catio- 
lickt,  compiled  by  Dr.  William  Deacon,  one  of  their  bish- 
ops', was  used  for  some  time  in  the  congregations  of  the 
latter  body.  It  differs  widely  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  Nonjurors,  being  to  a  groat  extent  cut  off 
from  active  life,  devoted  themselves  to  literature.  Tho 
celebrated  historian.  Collier,  was  one  of  their  bishops. 
Leslie,  the  controversialist,  and  Robert  Nelson,  the  well- 
known  commentator  on  the  feasts  and  fasts,  belonged  to 
their  communion.  Among  the  more  celebrated  of  their 
writings  were  Deacon's  DevotiotUf  already  mentioned,  a 
treatise  on  the  lutermediaU  Stnte,  by  Archibald  Campbdl, 
a  Scottish  bishop  resident  in  London,  and  a  learned  and 
elaborate  folio  called  The  Hereditary  Sight  of  the  Oo»n 
of  England.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
Harbin,  a  noqjnriog  clergyman,  daring  the  reign  of  Qaeta 
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Anna,  at  a  tim«  wh«n  the  restoration  of  tfa«  Staarts  was 
thought  to  be  possible.  Hilkiah  Beaford,  however,  another 
noqjaror,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  it,  and  was  fined 
and  imprisoned  for  publishing  a  seditioaa  libel.  A  history 
of  the  No^jarors  was  published  in  1846  by  the  Rer.  Thomas 
Lathbary.  B.  R.  Bmrs. 

Non'ODB,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
b.  at  Panopolis  in  Egypt  The  details  of  his  life  are  un- 
known, bat  two  of  his  works  are  still  extant— namely,  a 
huge  epic,  ^armruuti,  in  48  books,  edited  by  Oraefe  (Leip- 
■ic,  1819-26,  2  Tols.),  and  by  KSohly  (Leipsio,  1859),  and 
a  transoription  of  iSt.  John  in  Oreek  hexameter;,  edited  by 
Passow  (Leipsic,  1834),  and  by  Mareellus  (Paris,  1861). 

Noii«ResideBce.    See  Citizer. 

Non'snit.  A  "judgment  of  nonsuit"  in  law  is  a  Judg- 
ment allowing  or  compelling  the  plaintiff  to  discontinue 
or  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  the  action  which  he 
has  instituted,  and  is  granted  generally  on  the  ground  of 
a  default  or  insufficiency  of  evidence  to  maintain  his  case. 
A  form  of  judgment  having  the  same  effect  is  also  granted 
at  common  law  when  the  plaintiff  neglects  to  proceed  with 
the  trial  of  the  cause  after  issue  has  been  joined ;  this  is 
called  a  "judgment  as  in  case  of  nonsuit."  A  nonsuit  may 
be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary.  It  is  voluntary  when 
the  plaintiff  at  his  own  election  and  by  his  own  act  causes 
a  discontinuance  or  dismissal  of  the  action ;  it  is  involun- 
tary or  compulsory  when  the  dismissal  is  ordered  by  the 
court  in  the  exercise  of  an  independent  discretion  or  upon 
motion  of  the  defendant.  When  the  plaintiff  finds  that 
bis  evidence  is  insufficient  to  support  the  action,  he  may 
elect  to  be  nonsuited,  in  order  that  ne  may  not  be  deprived, 
by  reason  of  the  rendition  of  a  verdict,  of  the  power  of 
suing  the  defendant  upon  the  same  causo  of  action  when 
better  evidence  is  procurable ;  for  a  nonsuit,  being  merely 
a  default,  is  no  bar  to  another  action  on  the  same  ground. 
The  plaintiff  may  submit  to  a  nonsuit  by  failing  to  appear 
for  the  trial  of  the  cause  or  by  absenting  himself  when  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  is  about  to  be  rendered.  As  the  judg- 
ment of  nonsuit  in  such  a  cose  is  the  result  of  his  volun- 
tary act,  he  cannot  appeal  on  this  ground  and  obtain  a 
reversal  of  the  judgment.  According  to  the  English  prac- 
tice until  recently,  a  compulsory  nonsuit,  on  the  ground 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence,  could  not  be  ordered 
by  the  court  against  the  plaintiff,  but  he  might  insist  that 
the  case  should  go  to  the  jury,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of 
securing  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  It  was  usual,  however, 
for  the  plaintiff  in  such  a  case  to  submit  to  a  nonsuit,  with 
leave  to  make  a  motion  to  the  full  oonri  to  set  the  judgment 
aside.  But  by  a  late  statute  it  is  provided  that  "  the  court 
or  a  judge  may  before,  or  at,  or  after  the  hearing  or  trial, 
upon  such  terms  as  to  costs,  and  as  to  any  other  action, 
and  otherwise,  as  may  seem  fit,  order  the  action  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  appear  when 
the  action  is  called  for  trial,  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled 
to  judgment  dismissing  the  action."  It  is  also  provided 
that  any  judgment  of  nonsuit,  unless  the  court  otherwise 
directs,  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a  judgment  upon  the 
merits  for  the  defendant,  except  in  oases  of  mistake,  sur- 
prise, or  aoeident,  when  it  may  be  set  aside.  (/Supreme 
Court  of  Jndicatart  Act,  amended  38  and  39  Vict.  ch.  77, 
1875.)  The  former  English  practice  still  prevails  in  the 
U.  8.  courts  of  this  country  and  in  several  of  the  States, 
and  no  nonsuit  oan  be  ordered  without  the  consent  of  the 
plaintiff.  But  in  other  States  the  plaintiff  oan  be  com- 
pelled to  be  nonsuited  if  the  evidence  offered  by  him  ap- 
pears to  the  court  clearly  insufficient  to  maintain  his  action. 
Thus,  in  New  York  it  is  hold  to  be  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  direct  a  nonsuit  if  the  evidence  will  not  antborize  the 
jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  or  if  the  court  would 
set  it  aside,  if  so  found,  as  contrary  to  evidence.  If  such  a 
judgment  be  improperly  granted,  the  plaintiff  may  move 
to  have  it  set  aside.     In  case  of  a  nonsuit  the  plaintiff 

ays  the  defendant's  costs.    In  New  York  and  in  those 

itates  which  have  adopted  its  code  of  civil  procedure  a 
nonsuit  is  also  called  a  "  dismissal  of  the  complaint." 

Qeosqe  Chase,    Revised  bt  T.  W.  Dwianr. 

Non'yl  (C9II19),  improperly  called  Pelargonyl,  which  is 
properly  CtHnO.  an  acid  radical.  Nonyl  is  the  ninth  term 
of  tne  series  of  alcohol  radicals  (CnllTn  -  1).  It  has  not  yet 
been  isolated.  Hydride  of  nonyl  (CsHjo)  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  petroleum;  it  boils  between  (l.t4°-137°C.). 

C.  F.  Chaxdler. 

Nonylene  (CsHm),  Pelargonene,  or  ElaenO)  the 
ninth  term  of  the  olefines.  It  is  found,  with  hydride  of 
oonyl,  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  amylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  lighter  than  water.  C.  F.  Chandler. 

IToor-ed-Deen'  Mahmood,  or  Malek  al  Adel,  b. 
at  Damascus  Feb.  21,  1116;  succeeded  in  1145  his  father, 
who  had  established  an  independent  Mohammedan  empire 


in  Northern  Syria.  Noor-ed-Deen  defeated  Count  Josoe- 
lin  of  Edossa,  then  Louis  VII.  of  France,  who  commanded 
in  the  second  crusade,  then  the  princes  of  Tripolis  and 
Antioch,  and  after  ten  years'  war  against  the  Christians 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  Although  de- 
feated in  1159  by  Baldwin  III.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  near 
the  Lake  of  tiennesareth,  he  soon  resumed  the  offensive, 
and  invaded  Palestine  again.  His  attention  was  averted, 
however,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  where  internal  dissen- 
sions offered  him  a  good  opportunity ;  and  before  bis  death, 
which  took  place  at  Damascus  May  15,  1174,  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  his  general,  Saladin.  Noor-ed-Dccn  wos  a 
man  not  only  of  great  talent,  hut  also  of  noble  character, 
and  he  was  as  much  admired  by  his  Christian  adversaries 
as  he  was  loved  by  his  Moslem  subjects. 

Noot'ka  Dog,  a  large  dog  found  among  the  Indians 
of  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columbia.  Its  long  woolly 
hair  is  spun  and  woven  into  cloth  by  the  natives,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  breed  for  industrial  purposes  into  other 
countries  has  been  proposed. 

Nootkaa,  or  Ahts,  a  family  of  Indian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing Vancouver  Island  and  the  shores  of  the  sound  of  the 
same  name,  embracing  the  Ahts  proper,  who  live  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  and  number  3500 ;  the  equally  nu- 
merous Quakewlth,  subdivided  into  many  tribes,  living  on 
both  sides  of  the  island  and  on  the  mainland ;  and  the 
Cowichans,  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  numbering  7000.  The 
latter  have  been  partially  civilized  by  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  missions. 

No'ra,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jo  Daviess  00.,  HI.,  on  tha 
Hlinois  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  1040. 

Nora,  tp.  of  Pope  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  99. 

TCora  Springs^  post-r.  of  Floyd  eo.,  la.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Milwaukee  ana  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  has  1  flouring-mill, 
ample  water-power,  2  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop.  about 
1000.  Ed.  "  Fu)TD  Co.  Press." 

I'I'or'bonie,  j>ost-v.  of  Sngartree  Bottom  tp.,  Carroll 
00.,  Mo.,  on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  NortDem  R.  R. 
Pop.  148. 

Nor'cia  [ano.  Nnrna\,  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Perugia,  situated  in  a  higbly-oultivated  region 
about  28  miles  from  Spoleto.  The  inhabitants,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  oaks  in  the  vicinity,  give  themselves  mostly 
to  the  raising  of  swine,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Rome  nnd 
Tuscany  a  swineherd  is  often  called  a  Noreinn.  This  town 
is  also  famous  for  the  size  and  quality  of  the  truffles  grown 
here,  some  weighing  as  much  as  two  pounds  apiece.  The 
Nursians  were  allies  of  the  Sabines,  but  in  the  times  of 
Scipio  and  Augustus  they  were  reckoned  among  the  bra- 
vest of  the  Roman  soldiers.  This  town  belonged  for  a  while 
to  the  duehy  of  Spoleto,  but  in  1100  it  declared  itself  a 
republic,  and  for  centuries  maintained  its  independence, 
though  in  the  end  forced  to  submit  to  Rome.  Norcia  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  wives  of  several  of  the  emperors  and 
of  many  other  distinguished  Romans.    Pop.  8687. 

Nor'cross,  post-r.  of  Owinnett  co.,  Oa.,  20  miles  N.  E. 
of  Atlanta,  on  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-line  R.  R., 
bos  a  high  school,  1  ohurob,  1  newspaper,  a  fumiture-foo- 
tory,  a  good  hotel,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming 
and  merobandising.    Pop.  about  600, 

James  U.  Viscest,  Ed.  "Advawce." 

Nordtthemostnortberly  department  of  France,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Belgium  and  N.  W.  by  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Area, 
2170  square  miles.  Pop.  1,447,764.  The  ground  is  gen- 
erally low  and  the  surface  flat,  with  the  exception  of  the 
south-eastern  part,  where  some  hills  and  low  mountains 
occur  which  are  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  excellently  cultivated,  yielding  largo  crops  of  wheat, 
hemp,  flax,  beet-root,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  Aa  and  the 
Scheldt,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  all  navigable,  pass 
through  the  country,  which,  moreover,  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral canals.  Manufacturing  of  linen,  cambric,  lace,  beet- 
root-sugar, and  iron  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  in- 
habitants enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  part  of  the  French  people. 

Nor'den,  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  a  small  in- 
let of  the  sea,  has  breweries,  distilleries,  boatbuilding  slips, 
manufactures  of  yarn  and  tobacco,  and  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle.    Pop.  6199. 

Nor'dennlijttld  (Adolf  Erik),  b.  at  Helsingfors,  Fin- 
land, Nov.  18,  1832;  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
mineralogical  museum  of  Stockholm  in  1858  ;  accompanied 
Torell  on  his  Arctic  expeditions  in  1859  and  1861 ;  led  sim- 
ihkr  expeditions  himself  in  1864, 1868,  and  1872,  and  made 
a  scientific  journey  to  Qreenland  in  1870.  The  results  of 
his  researches  he  communicated  in  a  number  of  geograph- 
ical and  mineralogical  monographs,  and  more  especially 
in  his  Redog'dreUefor  en  Expedition  till  OtSnlaii 
holm,  1871).  Uigitizedby'   " 
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Nordnianseii,  town  of  Prustia,  provinac  of  Saxony, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Han  Monntains,  on  tb«  Zorge.  It  has 
large  distilleriea,  manufaotarea  of  wax,  aoap,  linen,  and 
leather,  and  an  active  trade.     Pop.  21,273. 

Nordhansen  Sulphuric  Acid*  See  Sclphuric 
Acid. 

Nord'hoff  (Charles),  b.  at  Erwitte,  in  Westphalia, 
Prussia,  Aug.  31,  1830 ;  brought  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  age  of 
four;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went  to  sen,  and  was  a 
aailor  for  nine  years.  Between  1861  and  1S71  he  was  edi- 
torially connected  with  the  New  York  Erening  Pott,  and 
subsequently  Rerved  as  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
TViiuiie.  lie  has  written  and  published  Man-of-  War  Lift, 
Tkt  Merchnnl  Ve—el,a,ni  Whaling  and  Fiihing  (Cincinnati, 
1855-56),  Capr  CoiCt  all  along  Shore,  a  collection  of  stories 
(New  York,  186S),  California  for  Health,  Pteature,  and 
Retidenee  (Now  York,  1872),  Northern  California,  Oregon, 
and  the  Sandwich  Itlandt  (New  York,  187.^),  7%e  Commn- 
niitic  Societiei  of  the  United  Statet  (New  Y'ork,  1874),  and 
Poliliee  for  Young  Amerieant  (1875).  J.  B.  Bishop. 

Nttrd'lillKen«  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Eger,  has  a  fine 
old  church  with  many  interesting  paintings,  several  good 
educational  institutions,  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics  and 
carpets,  and  a  lively  trade  in  cattle,  geese,  and  feathers. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
war.     Pop.  7081. 

NorTolk,  county  of  England,  bordering  on  the  North 
Sea,  and  comprising  an  area  of  2116  square  miles,  with  a 
papulation  of  438,511.  The  surface  is  level  or  slightly  un- 
dulating ;  the  soil  consists  mostly  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Ouse  and  the  Yaro.  Barley  is  the  chief 
agricultural  product,  and  cattle  and  poultry,  especially 
goose  and  tarlcoys,  are  extensively  reared  for  the  London 
market.     Cap.  Norwich. 

Norfolk^  a  fertile  and  level  oounty  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  Lake  Erie.  Area,  600  square  miles.  It  has  two  ridings. 
Cap.  Simooe.     Pop.  30,760. 

Norfolk,  county  of  E.  Massachusetts.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  extends  S.  W.  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  There  is  a  small  detaohed  portion 
to  the  E.  It  is  uneven,  but  well  oultirated  and  fertile.  Mar- 
ket-garden products,  fruits,  and  milk  are  the  agricultural 
staples.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  metallic  goods,  paper,  boots 
and  shoos,  thread,  straw  goods,  hosiery,  building-stone, 
and  many  other  articles  are  extensively  manufactured.  A 
part  of  the  county  has  been  set  off  to  Suffolk  connty 
since  the'  last  census.  The  county  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous railroads,  and  contains  many  country  residences 
of  persons  doing  business  in  Boston.  Cap,  Dedham. 
Pop.  89,443. 

Norfolk,  county  of  8.  E.  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by 
Hampton  Roads  and  8.  by  North  Carolina.  Area,  480 
square  miles.  It  has  a  light,  productive  soil.  Corn,  early 
garden  products,  and  fruit  for  the  Northern  markets  are 
extensively  raised.  The  8.  W.  portion  is  occupied  by  a 
part  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  The  oounty  is  traversed  by 
several  railroads  and  navigable  streams.  Cap.  Norfolk. 
Pop.  46,702. 

Tforfolk,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Litchfield  eo.,  Conn.,  on  the 
Connecticut  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  1641. 

Norfolk,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  oo.,  Mass.,  on  the 
eastern  division  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  R.  R. 
Pop.  1081. 

Norfolk,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  Madison  eo..  Neb.   P.  593. 

Norfolk,  post-T.  and  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Racket  River.     Pop.  of  v.  540;  of  tp.  2441. 

Norfolk,  city  and  cap.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Va.,  on  the 
Elizabeth  River,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  about  18  miles 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  has  a  fine  harbor,  safe,  commodious, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  largest  vessels.  Before 
tho  war  of  1812  it  had  some  importance  as  a  commercial 
port,  both  foreign  and  domestic  trafiic  being  carried  on, 
and  of  late  this  industry  has  been  to  some  extent  revived. 
Two  railroads,  2  canals,  and  several  lines  of  steamers  to 
different  ports  in  the  U.  S.  tend  to  make  Norfolk  a  com- 
mercial city  of  no  mean  importance.  It  is  the  largest  naval 
station  in  the  V.  8.,  it  has  an  excellent  free-school  system, 
churches  of  all  denominations,  4  daily,  3  tri-weekly,  and  3 
weekly  newspapers,  2  national  and  10  smaller  banks,  2 
theatres,  several  halls,  a  paid  fire  department  with  3  steam- 
engines,  which  are  only  used  in  the  suburbs,  owing  to  the 
water-supply  existing  in  the  city,  a  well-organised  police 
force,  finely-paved  streets,  and  a  horse  rulway.  Norfolk 
is  not  a  manufacturing  city,  bat  her  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing are  large  and  inviting.  The  climate  is  genial,  and 
her  health-list  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
place  S.  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.     Pop.  19,229. 

JoBR  R.  HjL.TUi.wA.r,  Ed.  "  Dar  Book." 


Norfolk,  Dukes  or  (1483),  earis  of  Arundel  (1139),  of 
Surrey  (1483),  and  of  Norfolk  (1644),  a  family  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  hereditary 
earl-marshal,  premier  duke,  and  premier  earl  of  England. 
The  earldom  of  the  East-Angles  was  conferred  by  Henry  I. 
(1135)  upon  Hugh  Bigod,  who  lost  that  title  by  rebellion 
against  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  but  was  reconciled  to  the 
latter  monarch  and  made  earl  of  Norfolk  1167,  His 
grandson,  Roger,  was  made  earl-marshal  on  the  failure  of 
the  male  line  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke  1225,  but  both  titles 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  of  the  same 
name,  1307.  After  having  been  held  by  Thomas  of  Bro- 
thorton,  brother  of  Edward  II.  (1313-38),  and  by  Thomas 
Mowbray  (1386-1413),  both  titles  were  granted  by  Richard 
III.,  June  28,  1483,  to  John  Howard,  lord  admiral  of 
England,  France,  and  Aquitane,  a  distinguished  statesman 
and  military  leader,  who  wrji  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  Aug.  22,  1485,  and  attainted  shortly  after- 
wards.— His  SOD,  Thomas  Howard,  who  hod  been  ennobled 
(as  earl  of  Surrey)  at  the  same  time  as  his  father,  whose 
attainder  he  also  shared,  was  restored  to  his  original  title 
1488 ;  distinguished  himself  in  war  and  diplomacy ;  was 
made  earl-marshal  1510,  and  second  duke  of  Norfolk  Feb. 
1,  1514,  as  a  reward  for  having  gained  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den  Field,  and  d.  at  Framlingham  May  21, 1524. — His  son, 
Thohas  Howard,  third  duke,  in  many  respects  the  most 
noted  member  of  the  family,  b.  about  1474,  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs ;  repeatedly  commanded 
armies  of  invasion  against  Scotland;  presided  over  the 
court  which  sentenced  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  death,  May 
19, 1536  ;  suppressed  the  rebellion  known  as  the  "  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace"  1537;  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  Dec., 
1546,  sentenced  to  death  and  attainted  Jan.  27, 1547,  but 
escaped  through  the  opportune  death  of  Henry  Till,  on 
the  following  day ;  had  «is  title  restored  by  Queen  Mary, 
and'd.  Aug.  25,  1554.  The  causa  of  his  fall  might  doubt- 
less be  traced  to  the  previous  misconduct  and  disgraceful 
death  of  his  niece,  Catharine  Howard,  third  queen  of  Henry. 
— His  brother.  Lord  Edward  Howard,  had  been  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  and  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  French  fleet  1513 ;  while  his  eldest  son,  Hekrt 
Howard,  celebrated  as  a  poet  under  the  title  of  earl  of 
Surrey,  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  was 
beheaided  on  Tower  Hill  Jan.  19,  1547.  —  Surrey's  son, 
Thohab  Howard,  b.  about  1536,  became  fourth  duke;  in- 
trigued for  the  hand  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  was  be- 
headed at  London  June  2,  1572. — His  grandson,  Thohas 
Howard,  b.  1592,  was  restored  in  blood  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  earl  of  Arundel  and  of  Surrey  1603 ;  was  distin- 
guished in  the  service  of  Charles  I. ;  was  restored  to  the 
earldom  of  Norfolk  1644,  and  is  known  to  history  under 
the  title  of  Arundel,  through  the  great  collection  of  Gre- 
cian marbles  made  in  his  name.  The  title  of  duke  was 
restored  to  his  son,  and  is  now  enjoyed  by  Hehrt  Howard, 
tho  fifteenth  duke,  b.  1847,  who,  like  his  ancestors,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Norfolk  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ooean,  in 
lat.  29°  10'  6.  and  Ion.  167°  58'  E.,  5  miles  long  and  21 
miles  broad.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  was  used 
for  a  penal  establishment  from  1825  to  1855. 

Nor'icnill,  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  extending 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and  bounded  K.  by 
Pannonia  and  W,  by  Vindelicia  and  Rhsstia.  It  corre- 
sponded nearly  to  the  modem  provinces  of  tipper  and  Lower 
Austria  and  Styria.  It  was  conquered  under  Augustus,  at 
which  time  it  contained  only  one  large  city,  Noreia  (Aim- 
markt).  The  Romans  formed  several  prosperous  colonies, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  Juvavia  {Sahburg), 
Lentia  (£iHto),and  Lauriaoum  (£oreA).  It  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  provinces. 

No'rinm,a  metal  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
identified  as  peculiar  by  the  chemist  Svanberg,  who  found 
it  in  zircons.  Another  chemist,  Berlin,  has  denied  Svan- 
berg's  conclusions,  and  the  controversy  which  has  arisen 
cannot  yet  bo  regarded  as  settled,  the  existence  of  norinm 
remaining  therefore  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Nor'inal  [Lat,  norma'],  in  mathematics.  A  normal  to  a 
plane  curve  is  a  straight  line  in  that  plane  perpendicular 
to  a  tangent  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  equation  of  the 
normal  is 

,         dx' ,         ,. 
»"•*  dy'^*""^^' 

in  which  y'  and  x'  arc  the.  co-ordinates  of  the  pointof  con- 
tact or  point  of  normalcy.  When  the  length  or  a  normal  is 
spoken  of,  we  generally  mean  the  distance  from  the  point 
of  normalcy  to  the  point  in  which  the  normal  cuts  the  axis 
of  X.    In  this  case  the  formula  for  the  length  is 
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in  whioh  y  is  the  ordinate  of  the  point  of  eontaot,  and  p' 
the  corresponding  valae  of  the  first  differential  ooeffioient 
of  the  ordinate.  The  distance  from  the  point  of  contact 
to  the  centre  of  the  corresponding  osculatoiy  circle  is 
sometimes  taken  as  the  length  of  the  normal,  in  irhioh 
case  this  length  is  giren  by  the  formula 


(l+p")t 


p'  having  the  same  signification  as  before,  and  p"  being 
the  corresponding  value  of  the  second  differential  coeffi- 
cient of  the  ordinate. 

A  normal  to  a  curve  of  double  curvature  is  a  straight 
line  lying  in  the  osculatory  plane  and  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  at  the  point  of  contact.  In  this  case  the  length 
of  the  normal  is  the  same  as  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
the  osculatory  circle  to  the  curve  at  the  point  of  contact. 
A  piano  is  said  to  be  normal  to  a  curve  at  any  point  when 
it  IS  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  that  point.  A  nor- 
mal line  to  a  surface  is  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a 
tangent  plane  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  contact.  Any 
plane  through  a  normal  line  to  a  surface  is  a  normal  plaxie, 

W.  Q.  Peck. 

Normal,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  McLean  oo.,  III.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  Re.,  2  miles  N.  of  Bloomington,  is  the  seat 
of  the  State  Normal  University  and  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  and  has,  besides  severtJ  excellent  schools,  a  street 
railway  to  Bloomington,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1116;  of 
tp.  3156.  Aabon  Qotb,  Ed.  "  Schoolmasthk." 

Normal  School  [Lat.  dormati*,  from  norma,  "mle," 
"  pattern  "],  an  institntion  for  the  training  of  teaohers,  a 
teachers'  seminary ;  originally,  a  pattern  or  model  school, 
an  elementary  institution  in  which  the  best  methods  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  were  practised,  and  to  which  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  teacher  resorted  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  by  ohtervalion  the  most  approved  modes  of 
conducting  the  edaoation  of  ebildren  and  youth.  Sneh 
were  the  schools  of  Neander,  established  at  Ilefeld,  Qer- 
many,  about  the  year  1570,  as  also  those  of  the  Abb£  de 
La  Sallo,  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims,  Franoe,  in 
1681.  These  schools,  with  numerous  others  of  a  similar 
eharacter  successively  established  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  wore  not  simply  institutions  for  the  education  of 
children,  but  were  so  conducted  a«  to  test  and  exemplify 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction,  whioh  were  perpet- 
uated and  disseminated  by  means  of  books  in  which  uiey 
were  embodied,  or  of  pupils  and  disciples  who  transplanted 
them  to  other  places.  They  served  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  more  complete  and  efficient  institu- 
tions of  the  same  designation  at  a  later  day. 

According  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term  "nor- 
mal school,"  as  used  in  many  European  countries,  it  de- 
notes an  establishment  composed  of  young  men  or  women 
who  have  passed  through  an  elementary  or  even  superior 
school,  and  who  are  preparing  to  be  teaohers  by  making 
additional  attainments  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  of  the  principles  of  education  as  a  soienee, 
and  its  methods  as  an  art.  The  normal  schools  of  the 
present  day  generally  include  the  model  or  pattern  school 
of  earlier  times.  They  thus  combine  theory  with  practice, 
these  "  model,"  "  experimental,"  or  "  practice  "  scoools,  as 
they  are  variously  called,  being  established  in  connection 
with  them  in  order  to  test  practically  the  professional  cha- 
racter of  their  students  and  the  modes  of  instruction  in- 
oulcated. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  U.  S.  usually  comprehend — 
fint,  the  model  or  pattern  school  of  the  former  period ; 
tecoHilli/,  the  professional  characteristics  of  the  European 
establishments  of  the  present  day,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit;  and,  tkirdli/,  the  academical  features  of  the 
ordinary  school.  They  are  compelled,  by  reason  of  the 
superficial  instruction  imparted  in  too  many  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  to  assume,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
work  of  the  latter.  They  are  forced  to  exhaust  much  of 
their  strength  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  subjects  which 
should  he  thoroughly  mastered  elsewhere.  In  the  Prussian 
normal  schools  a  high  standard  of  literary  qualifications 
is  required  of  a  candidate  as  a  condition  of  admission.  In 
most  cases  the  examinations  for  admission  are  practically 
eompetitive,  since  the  schools  are  small,  the  applicants 
numerous,  and  the  number  received  rarely  exceeding  sev- 
enty. Nor  is  this  all.  Preparatory  schools  exist  in  which 
not  only  is  the  requisite  amount  and  quality  of  scholar- 
ship imparted  to  the  student,  but  his  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  calling  of  a  teacher  is  thoroughly  tested  before  he 
is  permitted  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  teachers'  sem- 
inary. These  advantages  enable  the  normal  schools  of 
that  country  to  give  a  much  stronger  professional  cast  to 
their  training,  and  to  dwell  more  extensively  upon  the 


science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  which  con- 
stitute their  special  field  of  labor.  The  embarrassments 
whioh  the  American  normal  schools  at  present  experience 
will,  however,  eventually  disappear.  By  elevating  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  the  lower  schools  they  are  grad- 
ually correcting  the  evils  arising  from  the  deficient  prepa- 
ration of  their  students.  They  are  rapidly  inereasing  also, 
and  are  introducing  better  methods  of  teaching  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  country,  while  the  latter  are  recip- 
rocating by  sending  to  the  normal  schools  candidates  with 
superior  attainments  and  more  elevated  aims. 

The  teachers'  seminary  founded  by  the  Abhi  de  La  Salle 
at  Rhciras  was  afterwards,  in  1684,  placed  in  charge  of  a 
benevolent  organization  known  as  the  "  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools."  In  16117,  Augustus  Herman  Franke, 
a  German  philanthropist,  established,  in  connection  with 
his  orphan  school  at  Ilalle  in  Hanover,  a  teachers'  class, 
composed  of  pupils  who  assisted  him  at  stated  times,  and 
twelve  of  whom,  in  1704,  he  constituted  his  Senn'nariiim 
Preceptorium  or  "  teachers'  seminary."  This  was  the  first 
German  normal  school.  After  being  trained  for  two  years 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  these  twelve 
pupils,  with  their  successors  in  the  seminary,  went  forth 
as  missionaries  of  the  new  gospel  of  education,  until  the 
leading  minds  of  all  the  German  states  were  at  length 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  work  thus 
feebly  begun.  In  173S  a  seminary  for  teachers  was  estab- 
lished on  a  more  liberal  scale  at  Stettin  in  Pomerania,  and 
in  1748  still  another  at  Berlin  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
by  1752  had  become  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  such  institutions  that  by  a  royal  decree  of  that  date 
he  directed  that  thenceforth  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
schools  established  on  the  crown-lands  should  be  filled  by 
teachers  selected  from  the  pupils  of  this  seminary.  Ho  also 
provided  an  annual  stipend  for  twelve  of  the  most  worthy 
graduates  to  aid  in  their  support  until  employed  as  teachers 
in  the  school.  This  institution,  ably  managed  by  Hecker, 
a  former  pupil  of  Franke,  did  a  great  work  in  the  infancy 
of  the  normal-school  movement,  and  by  its  success,  with 
that  of  its  predecessors,  contributed  to  the  eventual  estab- 
lishment of  others  of  the  same  class,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  in  other  countries,  Austria  following  in  1767,  Switzer- 
land in  1805,  Franoe  in  1808,  Holland  in  1816,  the  U.S.  in 
1839,  England  in  1840,  Belgium  in  1843,  Canada  in  1846, 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  South  America,  during 
the  year  1871. 

The  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  number  now  in 
existence  in  the  several  countries  named,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  data  at  present  attainable :  Prussia  and  the 
German  states,  116 ;  Austria,  II ;  Switzerland,  31 ;  France, 
141 ;  Holland,  2  ;  Denmark,  8 ;  Sweden,  5 ;  Russia,  1 ;  Italy, 
63 ;  Spain,  32 ;  Greece,  1 ;  England  and  Wales,  23 ;  Scotland, 
2;  Ireland,  1;  Dominion  of  Canada,  6;  Argentine  Confed- 
eration, 2 ;  total  in  foreign  countries,  435. 

The  following  table  gives,  chronologically,  the  location 
and  number  of  State,  county,  and  city  normal  schools  in 
each  of  the  U.  B.,  so  far  as  they  have  been  established 
therein,  with  the  date  of  their  organization,  the  current 
annual  appropriations  for  their  support,  the  jier  capita 
cost  of  eacn  pupil  for  1872,  and  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  institution,  so  far  as  the  facts  can  be  reliably  ascer- 
tained. In  this  table  the  letter  S,  indicates  State,  C,  city, 
and  Co.,  county  normal  schools : 


LoeatioB. 

ortptni- 

•ppro- 
prialcd. 

capita 

PntUlncofflcen,  1814. 

uUon. 

CML 

MataachuMetU  : 

Framingham.....& 

1839 

tlCOOO 

«102 

Annie  E.  Johnson. 

Westfield ».£ 

1889 

12,648 

89 

J.  W.Dickinson,  A.M. 

Bridgewater — .&. 

1840 

12fiW 

80 

A.  G.  Boyden,  A.  M. 

D.  B.  H»gar,Ph.I>. 

E.  H.  Busscft. 

Balem S. 

1864 

10,894 

68 

Woreester C. 

1R«« 

1,200 



Larkiu  Dunton. 

Nm  York: 

Albany..... S. 

1844 

18,000 



J.  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Oswego & 

1861 

18,000 

69 

R  A.  Sheldon,  A.M. 

Brockport M. 

1866 

18,000 



Charles  McL&nc. 

Buffalo- & 

1867 

18,000 

110 

n.  B.  Biickham,  A.M. 

Cortland _5L 

1869 

18,000 

64 

J.  H.  Hoose,  A.  M. 

Fredonia .& 

1869 

18,000 

170 

J.W.  ArmstrouR,  V.  D. 

Pol8dam............o. 

1869 

18,000 

M.  McVicar,  LL.D. 

New  York  City.C 

1870 

„.. 



Thos.  Hunter,  A.  M. 

Geneseo S. 

Itichigm: 
Ypsllanti S. 

1872 

18,000 

Wm.  J.  Milne,  A.  M. 

1847 

20,000 

80 

J.  EMabrook. 

CUinectiml: 

New  Britain & 

NewJertey: 
Trenton £ 

18S0 

12,000 

90 

Isaac  N.  Carlton,  A.  M. 

1855 

16,000 

60 

h.  H.  Johnson,  A.  M. 

Beverly & 

18S6 

2,400 

lom: 

Iowa  City S.V. 

MbtoU: 
Normal S. 

18SS 





S.  N.  Fellows,  A.  H. 

I8S7 

28,79,5 

68 

R.  Edwards,  LL.D.   ^ 

Englewood Cb. 

1867 

12,000 

82 

D.  8.  WentworUi.  )Q 

le 
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D^loof 

Location. 

orsmiii- 

uUon. 

PHnoU: 

Peoria Co. 

1868 

Carbondale S. 

1874 

Chicago _ C 

1871 

PmuMvlvania: 
Phn8derphla....C 

1848 

MillcTsviUe S. 

18S9 

BJs-nboro' A 

1861 

West  rheater...-A 



ManaScM »..& 

18C2 

Kiitztovn .& 

ISW 

Lnwer  Oxfonl....S: 

1S67 

Bloninsburg S. 

1889 

Shlpp;nsburg....& 
Oill/omia: 

1873 

San  Joa«...            .1 

1861 
1869 

San  Fjrancl«co...C 

Minttrmla: 

Winona a 

1864 

Mankato S. 

1868 

St.  Cloud. & 

1869 

Maine: 

Farmlagton 5. 

1864 

Castlne  S. 

1867 

Man/land: 

Baltimore .^V. 

1864 

Baltimore „.-& 

1865 

Kaiuas: 

Emporia. »£ 

1865 

LeaTenworth-...£ 

1870 

IFlMOfuin.- 

PlalteTlIle & 

18r>6 

Whitewater S. 

18<>8 

O^hkosh _....« 

1871 

Biver  Falls A 

1875 

Indiana: 

TerreHaate......S 

1867 

VermmU: 

Johnaon _S 

1S67 

Randolph  Cent_5. 

1867 

Castleton ™«S. 

1869 

MiuOHTi: 

KIrkTille J3. 

1867 

WarrensburK....& 

1871 

Cape  Glr«rdeau.£ 

1874 

Jt.  Louis C. 

1S57 

Wet  Virgil^: 

Fairmont „.S. 

1867 

HiintinKton S. 

1868 

ITarper's  Forry.j; 

is-a 

West  Liberty.. ..& 

1870 

OAio.- 

ninclnnati C. 

1869 

Dayton C. 

1870 

Cleveland .C 

1874 

New  Han^tkin: 

Plymouth S. 

Jtiaittijipi: 

1870 

Holly  Springs...^. 

1870 

Tougaloo. Jt 

1871 

AetUndty.- 

Loulavllle _..C 

1871 

Rhode  bland: 

ProTldenco JL 

1871 

SttulKOmlina: 

Columbia 1. 

1874 

Amount  I  Prr 
Kppro-  omplla 
priktad.      colt. 


4,600 


PTMldlDf  offleen,  1874. 


1S,U00 


900 

2,.'5no 

25,000 


53    R.H.  White. 

IBobert  AUyo. 

K.  C  Oelauo. 


17,000 


12,000 
10.000 
10,000 

6,000 
5,000 

2,000 
9,500 

11,000 
6,000 

12,240 
13,69» 
15,910 


10,000 


1,000 

1,000 

400 

B.OOO 
6,000 



15,000 

3,500 

6,500 
2,000 

6,000 

..!.!. 

13,000 



5,000 
4,000 

...... 

9,000 

12.000 

71 

20,000 

67 


74 
100 


(ieorgc  W.  Fetter. 
Edward  Brooks,  A.  M. 
J.  A.  Cooper. 
Geo.  L.  Maris,  A.  M. 
J.  N.  Fradenburg. 
A.  H.  Home. 
J.  B.  Randall. 
T.  L.  Griswold. 
George  P.  Beard. 

Charles  H.  Allen. 
Ellis  U.  Holmes. 

Wm.  F.  Phelps,  A.  M. 
D.  C.  John. 

D.  U  KeUe. 

C.  0.  Rounds. 
G.  T.  Fletcher. 

P.  J.  Doran. 
M.  A.  MewclL 

C.  R.  Pomeror,  D.  D. 
John  Wberrcll. 

E.  A.  Charlton. 
Ollrer  Arey.  A.  U. 
George  S.  Albee. 
W.  D.  Parker. 

W.  A.  Jones,  A.  M. 

H.  8.  Perrigo. 
E.  Connnt. 
Edward  J.  Hyde. 

.1.  Baldwin. 
J.  Johonnot. 
L.  H.  Cheney. 
lx)ula  Soldan. 

J.  O.  Blair,  LL.D. 
A.  D.  Chestermao. 
N.  C.  Rrackett. 
J.  E.  Morrow. 

Delia  A.  Lathro] 
Jane  Hlackw* 
Alex.  Forbes. 

H.  0.  Ladd. 

Wm.  B.  Hl^hKate. 
L.  A.  Darling. 

HIru;i  Roberts. 

J.  C.  Greenough. 

M.  A.  Warren. 


According  to  this  table,  there  are  70  public  normal  gohoob 
in  the  U.  8.,  to  which  add  435,  the  number  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  we  hare  a  total  of  505,  so  far  as  is  known,  that 
are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  at  public  expense.  Bwides 
the  foregoing,  there  are  not  far  from  40  private  institntions 
bearing  the  name,  most  of  which  are  in  the  Northern 
Ptates.  Perhaps  a  majority  are  "normal  departments" 
rather  than  fully  organized  sohoala. 

While  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  some  other 
European  countries  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
normal  schools  is  scarcely  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
elementary  education,  since  those  already  established  are 
quite  competent  to  supply  teachers  for  all  the  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  schools  of  this  grade,  in  the  U.  S.,  on  the 
contrary,  the  movement  must  be  regarded  as  but  jnst  in  its 
infancy.  Says  Dr.  Uoyt,  U.  8.  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Universal  E-xposition  of  1867,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary 
of  state  :  "  The  movement  is  a  progressive  one,  every  day 
awakening  fresh  enthusiasm  and  gaining  new  strength. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of  universal  education, 
and  is  bound  to  go  on  until  every  State  in  the  Union  is 
provided  with  well-endowed,  ably-offioered,  and  thor- 
oughly-managed normal  schools,  suffioiont  in  number  to 
educate  all  the  teachers  required  for  their  numerous  public 
schools." 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  our  American  normal 
schools  do  not  greatly  vary  in  the  different  States,  and  may 
be  thus  summarily  stated :  (I)  The  candidate  to  be  not  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  age;  (2)  to  possess  sound  health  and 
a  good  moral  character;  (3)  to  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  English  grammar ;  (4)  to  sign  a  dec- 


laration of  intention  to  teach  for  a  certain  specified  time, 
generally  two  years,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
The  courses  of  study  are  principally  limited  to  the  branches 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  together  with 
a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  preparation  for  the 
special  duties  of  the  teacher.  In  some  cases  the  classics 
and  modem  languages  are  admitted  into  the  course.  The 
best  schools  have  provided  an  elementary  (two  years)  and 
a  higher  course  (two  years),  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  several  grades  of  the  public-school  system.  (Further 
information  upon  this  important  subject  may  be  sought  in 
the  works  of  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  entitled,  EdHtatlou  is 
Europe  and  Normal  Schoolt,  or  in  the  valuable  report  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  U.S.  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition.)  William  F.  Phklps. 

Nor'man,  tp.  of  Qmndy  oo.,  HI.    Pop.  417. 

Norman,  tp.  of  Dent  eo..  Ho.    Pop.  730. 

Norman  (Bekjavik  Moore),  b.  at  Hudson,  N.  T.,  Dee. 
22,  1809;  became  a  clerk  in  New  York  City,  and  a  book- 
seller successively  at  Hudson,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Or- 
leans ;  was  noted  for  his  philanthropy  during  the  epidemie 
of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  in  1841,  at  which  time  he 
lost  his  wife  by  that  disease;  travelled  in  Yucatan  and 
Mexico;  published  i2ami{» tn  Yuratan  {l&t2),  liamblri  hj 
Land  ana  Water  (1845),  and  Neie  Orleant  and  itt  EiimroM 
(1845) ;  and  d.  near  Summit,  Miss.,  Feb.  1,  I8t0. 

Norman  (Johv  Paxtow),  b.  at  Exeter,  England,  in 
1819;  graduated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  1841  ;  studied 
law  at  the  Temple ;  was  for  several  years  a  special  pleader ; 
called  to  the  bar  1852;  was  joint  editor  of  the  annual  Ex- 
eketfuer  Report;  and  author  of  valuable  treatises  on  the 
Law  and  Practice  of  t\e  Copyright  of  Deeignt  (1851)  and 
Law  and  Practice  retating  to  Lettere- Patent  for  /jiretifioiii 
(185.3),  the  latter  reprinted  in  Philadelphia ;  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  high  conrt  of  Bengal  1861 ;  acted  tempo- 
rarily as  chief-justice  1664,  and  again  1871,  and  was  as- 
sassinated at  the  door  of  his  court-room  by  a  native  Wa- 
habee  (Mohammedan)  fanatic,  Sept.  20, 1871. 

Nor'manby  (CoifSTANTtitE  Hexry  Phipps),  Marqdiii 
OF,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Phipps,  first  Earl  Mulgrave,  h.  at 
Haigrave  Castle,  Yorkshire,  May  15,  1797;  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  Cambridge;  entered  Parliament  1818;  was 
an  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  of  Parliamentary 
reform  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  Mulgrave  Apr.,  1831; 
was  governor  of  Jamaica  1832-33,  where  he  carried  into 
effect  the  recent  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  succeeded  in  quietly  suppressing  a  dangerous  military 
revolt;  became  lord  privy  seal  183.%  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land 1835-39;  created  marquis  of  Normanby  June  25, 1838; 
was  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  1839; 
home  secretary  1839-41;  ambassador  at  Paris  1846-52; 
made  a  knight  of  the  Garter  1851 ;  was  envoy  to  Florence 
1854-58 ;  became  a  privy  councillor,  and  a  constant  oppo- 
nent of  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  d.  at 
Kensington  Jnly  28,  1863.  He  was  author  of  some  po- 
litical pamphlets,  of  several  youthnil  novels,  Clarinda, 
The  Prophet  of  St.  PauF;  Matilda,  Yet  and  No,  and  C»ii- 
traat,  and  of  A  Year  of  Revolution,  from  a  Jonrnol  kept 
at  Parie  in  the  Year  W^(1857),tn  which  ho  severely  crit- 
ioised  the  French  republic  of  1848,  and  thereby  elicited 
Louis  Blano's  Hietoriral  Revelatione,  intcribed  to  Lord 
Normanhy  (1858). — His  son,  the  present  marquess,  Georoi 
AoQitsTus  CoKSTAMTijiE  Phipps,  b.  July  23,  1819,  was  liea- 
tenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia  1858-63,  and  governor  of 
the  colony  of  Queensland,  Australia,  1871-74. 

Nor'mandy,  an  old  province  of  France,  bordering  on 
the  English  Channel,  and  comprising  an  area  of  10,534 
square  milos,  is  now  divided  into  the  departments  of 
Soine-Inf6rieure,  Eure,  Orne,  Calvados,  and  Mancbc.  The 
ground  is  naturally  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
descendants  of  the  old  Norhans  (which  see),  and  who  show 
evidence  of  their  Scandinavian  origin  both  in  their  features 
and  in  their  obaractors,  have  made  the  land  a  garden,  where 
rich  crops  of  corn,  hemp,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  gath- 
ered, besides  having  built  up  an  important  cattlc-rcuring, 
fishing,  and  manufacturing  industry.  When,  in  106R,  their 
duke,  William  II.,  conquered  England,  Normandy  entered 
into  a  close  political  relation  to  that  country,  which  con- 
tinued, generally  as  a  formal  union,  until,  in  1204,  Phil- 
ip Augustus  conquered  the  province  and  made  it  a  part 
of  France.  After  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  the 
English  once  more  held  it,  but  only  till  1449,  when  Charles 
VIII.  finally  united  it  to  France. 

Norman  French  is  a  dialect  of  old  French  which  has 
exercised  great  infiucnce  upon  English,  and  which  became 
the  Anglo-Norman  of  England.  The  Conquest  dates  from 
the  year  1066,  and  the  subseoaont  fusion  of  Norman  with 
the  existing  .£nglisc  (Angiish,  Anglo-Saxon)  has  pro- 
duced a  language  which  deaerree  to  become  the  uaivenal 
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msdium  of  eommQnication  in  learning,  litanture,  and  eom- 
merc«.*  Th«  premnoe  of  Norman  opened  the  way  to  French 
and  Latin,  and  there  are  now  5000  words  common  to  French 
and  English,  moat  of  which,  under  a  alight  diBguise,  are 
Teoogniaable  as  Latin  also ;  eonsequently,  English  has  ad- 
vantages over  languages  the  vocabularies  of  which  wore 
not  Latinized  at  the  revival  of  learning.  And  jet  there  is 
an  English  scholar  (W.  Barnes,  B.  D.)  who  would  turn  the 
language  back  to  a  spurious  and  factitious  antiquity  by 
using  words  like  "fore-note"  ("note"  being  Latin)  for 
pn/ace,  "outdrive"  for  exptl,  "clipping"  for  eoiuonant, 
and  "  voicing  "  for  the  equally  Latin  voaxl  (where  "  clinker  " 
was  at  hand  in  imitation  of  the  Dutob),  and  he  intimates 
that "  taleoraft "  might  be  used  for  aritkmttie,  "  swarthen  " 
for  eelipM,  **  raft  "for  exeite,  and  "Jenny  "  for  maekine,  but 
no  equivalents  are  offered  for  vuckanic,  meekaititm,  machi- 
nitl,  maekinery,  ete. 

There  is  much  in  English  for  which  literary  French  can- 
not aaoount.  and  for  which  we  must  go  to  Norman.  Hero 
we  have  little  or  no  nasality,  and  the  Italian  and  Norman 
tth,  dzk  (as  in  ehair,  jndgt)  add  an  agreeable  variety  to 
French  cA,  j  (<A,  zK)  of  cA«n>e,  jnge.  In  numerous  cases 
the  Anglish  a  (cay,  with  the  single  Latin  power  of  k)  fell 
into  Norman  ek  \tth);  at  a  later  period  French  tk  (tk) 
eamo  in,  and  as  the  Latin  eoy-sound  continued  to  exist, 
English  acquired  the  triple  phonetism  heard  in  cavalry  with 
Latin  eay,  ehhafry  with  Norman  Uh,  and  ekeralier  with  the 
French  i A-sound ;  and  in  such  eases  the  historic  and  proper 
difference  of  pronunciation  shows  that  chandler,  champion, 
ehhalrjf,  chair  came  into  English  much  earlier  than  cAaa- 
delier,  champaign,  checatifir,  ehaite. 

The  British  sovereigns  have  had  the  custom  of  opening 
Parliament  iu  a  speech  purporting  to  be  Norman,  and  va- 
rious sentenees  are  nsea,  as  in  giving  assent  to  a  bill  of 
supply,  when  the  words  spoken  are:  "  Lo  roy  remercie  ses 
bons  subjects,  accepte  leur  benevolence,  et  ainsi  le  veult." 
The  title  of  a  bouk  of  law-cases  is  given  thus  :  Le  primtr 
Report  dee  Cane*  et  Mature  en  Ley  retolcee  et  adjudgee  en 
Ice  eourte  del  Roy  en  Ireland,  collect  et  digeet  per  Sr.  lokm 
Davy  (1628).  It  contains  "  Le  case  de  mixt  moneys,"  "  Le 
course  de  Trial  do  legitimacy,"  etc.  A  good  dictionary  of 
the  language  is  wanted.  Kelham's  (177tt)  is  of  little  value, 
and  M6tivier's  Dictionnaire  Franco-Normand  (London, 
1870)  is  restricted  to  the  living  dialect  of  Guernsey. 

S.  8.  IIALDEMA5. 

Norman*.  I.  The  Norlkmen. — Toward  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  Western  Europe  began  to  be  scourged  by 
the  inroads  of  Scandinavian  pirates,  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  isles  as  "  East-men  "  and  "  Danes  " — 
to  those  of  the  Continent  as  "  North-men."  These  North- 
men were  of  Oermanio  stock,  a  vigorous,  seafaring  rase, 
not  yet  christianized,  peopling  the  coa<ts  of  the  Baltic  and 
of  the  two  peninsulas  which  form  the  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  the  Denmark  of  to-day.  Need  and  the  national  thirst 
for  adventure  and  for  strife  drove  forth  from  the  thickening 
population  down  upon  the  sunnier,  richer,  weaker  South 
swarms  of  Vikings — i.  «.  warriors — ^who  scoured  the  coasts 
of  England,  Qermany,  and  Franco,  pressed  with  their 
small,  sharp,  open  vessels  up  the  narrowest  streams,  burned, 
slew,  and  plundered,  and  sailed  away  laden  with  booty  and 
with  (laves.  About  the  midile  of  the  ninth  century  these 
raids  begun  to  assume  an  altogether  new  character  and  im- 
portance. The  conB}lidition  of  the  three  great  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  broke  the  power  of  the  petty  kinglets  and 
independent  nobles,  and  drove  many  a  Jarl  forth  with  his 
followers  to  seek  a  freer  life  in  some  new  home.  Northmen 
threw  themselves  in  larger  bands  upon  England,  which  the 
Wessex  kings  had  not  yet  fairly  centralised;  upon  the 
Frankish  kingdoms,  fast  falling  asunder  under  the  later 
Karlings;  harried  the  country,  besieged  and  sacked  the 
cities,  wintered  at  the  months  of  the  rivers,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  century  had  wrested  from  Alfred  half  his  kingdom, 
and  had  begun  to  plant  colonies  npon  the  coasts  of  France. 
Northmen  ravaged  Spain  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fell  upon  Western  Italy,  penetrated  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  there  met  others  of  their  countrymen  who 
had  pressed  down  through  Russia.  For  in  the  Russia  of 
that  day,  under  the  name  of  Varangians,  Northmen  had 
become  the  ruling  class,  a  military  aristocracy ;  while  those 
who  made  their  way  still  farther  8.  had  formed  the  famous 
Varangian  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  which 
maintained  its  existence  and  its  distinctive  oharacter  for 
five  centuries.  Daring  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
also,  Scandinavians,  sailing  westward,  found  and  settled 
Iceland,  whore  the  old  free  Qermanic  community-life  held 
for  nearly  400  years;  whence  Orccniand  was  visited  and 
colonized:  whence,  also,  it  seems,  navigators  made  their 
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way  farther  down  the  North  American  eoast  to  a"Vin- 
land"  where  settlements  were  attempted,  and  to  a  still 
more  southerly  "  Hvitramanaland." 

With  the  establishment,  early  in  the  tenth  century,  of 
settlements  upon  the  Continent,  with  the  occupation  Scan- 
dinavian energy  now  found  at  home  in  wars  between  the 
three  new  kingdoms,  and  with  the  gradual  triumph  of 
Christianity  in  the  North,  Europe  gained,  at  last,  compar- 
ative rest.  England's  period  of  misery  and  humiliation 
under  Ethelred  the  Unready  (979-1010),  ended  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Danish  dynasty  (1017-42),  marks  the  last 
great  outburst  of  the  pent-up  heathenism. 

II.  Normandy. — Of  all  the  settlements  of  the  Northmen, 
one  alone  was  destined  to  play  a  really  important  part  in 
history.  By  the  treaty  of  Claire-sur-Epte  (912)  Charles 
the  Simple  enfeoffed  a  Viking,  Rolf  or  Rollo,  with  the 
lands  upon  cither  side  of  the  Seine  of  which  be  and  his 
foliowera  were  in  actual  possession,  the  new  duke  of  the 
Northmen,  in  return,  leoogniiing  the  Earolingian  king  as 
his  overlord  and  receiving  baptism.  It  seemed  hardly 
possible  but  that  this  latest  Teutonic  settlement  would 
prove  a  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the  waning  author- 
ity of  the  Frankish  kings  of  Lafin  against  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  Freneh  duchy  of  Paris,  which  hud  first 
risen  to  importance  as  a  mark  against  the  Northmen,  and 
at  whose  expense  the  "Terra  Northmannorum "  was  now 
created.  Duke  Rolf,  indeed,  remained  loyal  to  his  Karo- 
lingian  lord,  and.  fighting  in  bis  cause,  won  for  himself  the 
Bessin.  But  William  "  Longsword  "  (927-943),  who  added 
to  his  domains  the  Cotentin,  was  largely  French  in  feeling, 
and  his  allegiance  to  the  Karlings  was  a  wavering  one. 
The  third  duke,  Richard  "the Fearless"  (043-996),  became 
the  "  man  "  of  Hugh  the  Great  of  Paris,  and,  later,  of  his 
son  "  Capet,"  to  whose  establishment  upon  the  throne  ho 
lent  decisive  aid.  It  was  thus  the  settlement  of  these 
northern  pirates,  says  Freeman,  which  finally  made  Gaul 
French  in  the  modem  sense.  It  was  at  the  same  time  the 
alliance  with  Romanic  France  which  brought  the  North- 
men fully  under  the  influence  of  French  language,  law, 
and  custom,  which  made  them  "jHormane,"  the  foremost 
apostles  alike  of  French  chivalry  and  of  Latin  Christianity. 
Under  Richard  "  the  Good  "  (096-1026)  Norman  arms  be- 
gan to  be  borne  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Norman  duchy, 
Robert  of  Toesny  warred  against  the  infidel  in  Spain ; 
Rainnlf  began  his  career  of  conquest  in  Apulia.  To  the 
brothers  Richard  III.  (1026-28)  and  Robert  "the  Devil" 
(1028-35)  Bueeeeded  the  "  Bastard  of  Falaise,"  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  duchy  of  Normandy — which  before  his 
conquest  of  England  (1066)  he  had  widened  by  the  win- 
ning of  Maine  (1063) — he  left  at  his  death  (1087)  to  bis 
flrst-bom  Robert,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  (1106)  by  his 
brother,  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  held  thenceforth  by  the 
English  kings  until  its  seizure  by  the  French  crown  in  1203. 

III.  The  Iformant  in  the  Sieiliet. — The  Sicilies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  were  divided  and  dis- 
puted between  Longobards,  Greeks,  and  Saracens.  A  band 
of  Norman  knights,  entering  Apulia  upon  a  pilgrimage^ 
lent  their  aid  to  the  former,  the  Latin  Christians,  in  an 
attempt  to  expel  the  Greeks.  This  enterprise  miscarried, 
but  the  reckless  courage  and  strict  discipline  of  the  Nor- 
mans brought  their  further  assistance  into  great  demand, 
and  won  them  soon  no  little  fame  and  infiuonce.  In  1030 
they  built  the  city  of  Averea ;  eight  years  later  their  leader 
Rainulf  received  from  Conrad  II.  of  Qermany  the  title  of 
count.  Such  beginnings  drew  from  overcrowded  Nor- 
mandy fresh  swarms  of  adventurers,  with  whose  aid  the 
Greek  viceroy  won  from  the  Moslems  (1038)  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  Swindled  in  the  sharing  of 
the  booty,  the  Normans  attacked  the  Greek  possessions  in 
Southern  Italy  with  such  success  that  their  leader,  William 
"  Iron-arm,"  son  of  Tancred  d'Hauteviile,  soon  styled  him- 
self count  of  Apulia;  in  which  title  we  find  his  brother 
and  successor,  Drogo,  confirmed  by  the  German  emperor, 
Henry  III.  With  the  third  Apulian  count,  Humphrey, 
Pope  Leo  IX.  came  into  strife  over  Benevent.  Defeated 
and  captured  in  the  battle  of  Civitate  (1053),  the  pontiff 
was  fain  to  strike  a  peace  upon  the  condition  of  Norman 
vassalage  to  the  Holy  See.  Still  another  son  of  Tancred, 
the  famous  Robert  Guiscard,  succeeded  his  brother  Hum- 
phrey (1056).  "By  the  grace  of  God  and  of  St.  Peter, 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,"  he  spent  the  first  (Venty 
years  of  his  long  rule  in  making  good  his  title  over  Greek, 
Longobard,  and  Norman.  Meanwhile,  his  younger  brother, 
Roger,  passing  with  a  few  hundred  knights  into  Sicily, 
won  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  and  finally,  with  Rob- 
ert's aid,  made  himself  master  of  the  island.  In  1081, 
Robert  invaded  Greece  and  defeated  the  East  Roman  em- 
peror at  Durazzo.  Already,  Byzantium  trembled,  when 
disturbances  in  Apulia  and  the  repeated  summons  of  the 
pope,  in  hot  strife  with  Henry  V.,  drew  the  Guiscard  back 
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30,000  foot,  he  pressed  back  the  German  emperor,  delivered 
Qregory  (besieged  in  St.  Angelo),  and  sacked  Rome  (1084). 
Dying  the  next  year,  he  left  the  duoal  title  to  his  second 
son,  Roger.  His  first-bom,  Boemand,  won  great  fame  in 
the  first  OTusade  and  established  an  independent  principal- 
ity in  Antioch.'  In  1127  the  Guiscard  line  became  extinct, 
and  Roger, 'second  count  of  Sicily,  united  the  conquests 
of  the  bouse  of  Tancred,  reigning  as  king  of  Sicily  and 
Kaples ;  as  also  his  son  and  grandson  after  him,  William 
I.  (^1154-68)  and  William  II.  (1166-89).  From  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  St.  Angelo,  through  all  the  conflicts  between 
the  papacy  and  the  German  imperium,  the  former  found  in 
the  Sicilies,  under  the  Norman  supremacy,  its  firmest  sup- 
port. But  in  1186,  through  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  of 
Germany  with  Constance,  aunt  and  heiress  of  the  childless 
William  II.,  the  sucoession  to  the  Sicilian  throne  passed 
over  to  the  imperial  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  Upon  Wil- 
liam's death  (1189)  the  pope  and  the  Norman  nobility  set 
up  the  illegitimate  Tancred,  but  in  1194,  invading  the 
Bicilies  with  a  German  army,  Henry  crushed  out  all  oppo- 
sition. His  son  by  Constance,  Frederick  II.,  afterward 
nnited  and  ruled  both  realms.  Under  the  Norman  kings 
and  the  half-Norman  Frederick  the  Sicilies  furnished  the 
one  example  of  the  time  of  full  religious  toleration.  Greek 
and  Saracen  dwelt  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  equal- 
ity and  freedom  of  faith.  The  art  and  the  learning  of 
both  races  found  generous  encouragement.  The  island 
sprang  into  new  life  and  bloom.  Sicily  and  Spain,  the 
points  at  which  the  Eastern  civilization  touched  tne  West- 
ern most  closely,  became  the  centres  from  which  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Saracen  and  the  reawakening  of  scientific  study 
spread  throughout  Europe.  In  1266,  Charles  of  Anjou,  in 
league  with  the  papacy,  defeated  and  slow  King  Manfred, 
Frederick's  son,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Sicilies. 
After  the  overthrow  of  their  supremacy,  the  Normans,  as 
in  France  and  in  England,  became  blended  with  the  races 
they  had  mled. 

IV.  "  The  Norman  Conquail  of  England  is  the  great 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  English  nation" — a  na- 
tion miose  development  bad  thus  far  been  purely  Ger- 
manic, but  in  whicn  the  old  German  community-constitu- 
tion had  fallen  into  decay  even  more  speedily  than  upon 
the  Continent.  As  "folk-land"  passed  into  "book-land" 
— private  estates  of  more  and  more  unequal  extent — land- 
less freemen  and  little  freeholders,  unable  longer  to  dis- 
charge their  old  duties  in  army  and  in  court,  lost  their  old 
rights  and  were  slowly  forced  into  a  sort  of  feudal  depend- 
ence upon  a  warlike,  land-and-offioe-holding  nobility,  the 
"  thaneablp."  Society  shaped  itself  into  rough  class-dis- 
tinotiong.  The  state  tended  steadily  toward  oligarchy. 
The  arrest  of  this  process  was  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the  English  kingship  :  the  thorough  redistribution  of  state 
burdens  according  to  actual  ability  to  bear  the  same  was 
the  one  possible  solution ;  and  to  that  the  Church,  allied 
by  rich  endowments  with  the  landed  interest,  made  suo- 
oessfal  resistance.  The  Danish  invasions  and  oonqneat 
•revealed  and  hastened  the  social  and  political  disintegra- 
tion. With  the  degradation  of  the  common  freemen,  with 
the  decay  of  the  folk-oonrt  and  the  folk-army,  with  the 
triumph  of  a  factious  Churoh-and-lay-aristocraoy  over  a 
weakening  dynasty,  sank  the  national  feeling  and  the  na- 
tional power.  The  accession  of  the  half-Norman  "  Con- 
fessor "  was  the  beginning  of  the  Conquest.  Norman  ad- 
venluren  filled  and  rul^  oonrt,  Charob,  and  state.  At 
length,  however,  the  English  party  won  the  upper  hand, 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  childless  king  (Jan.  5,  1006) 
placed  upon  the  throne  their  leader,  Earl  Harold  Godwins- 
son.  William  of  Normandy  at  once  protested,  declaring 
himself  Edward's  legal  successor.  He  oased  his  title  upon 
hereditary  right,  through  his  paternal  aunt's  marriage, 
upon  an  alleged  promise  of  the  Confessor,  and  upon  a  sol- 
emn oath  of  fealty  wbioh  Harold  was  asserted  to  have 
sworn.  Gaining  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  and  drawing 
recruits  from  every  quarter  by  promises  of  booty,  the  duke 
made  ready  to  enforce  his  claims.  On  Sept.  28  the  Norman 
troops  disembarked  at  Pevensey ,  encountering  no  resistance. 
An  almost  simultaneous  Norwegian  invasion  of  Yorkshire 
had  stripped  the  Channel  coast  of  its  defenders.  Fresh 
from  the  hard-won  victory  of  Stamfordbridge,  Harold  met 
the  duke  on  Oet.  14  upon  the  slope  of  Senlac,  near  Hast- 
ings, with  his  veteran  house-carls  and  the  ill-armed  levies 
of  the  Southern  Saxon  earldoms.  His  defeat  and  death 
decided  the  fate  of  England.  William  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  the  following  Christmas.  Four  more  years 
of  conquest,  revolt,  reconqucst,  and  devastation  with  fire 
and  sword  established  fully  his  supremacy. 

Held  in  armed  occupation  by  conquerors  alien  in  blood, 
speech,  and  law,  England  underwent  a  complete  social  rev- 
olution, out  of  which  grew  changes  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  every  department  of  the  state-life — above  all,  in  the 
character  of  the  kingship.    Claiming  to  reign  as  the  Con- 


fessor's heir,  William  pledged  the  retention  of  the  laws  of 
Edward — i.  e.  of  Anglo-Saxon  forms  and  precedents.  Thai 
only  could  he  hold  in  check  his  own  victorious  army.  Bat 
this  very  fiction  of  legality  paved  the  way  for  the  greatest 
immediate  changes  demanded  by  the  fact  of  conquest. 
Branding^Harold's  reign  as  usurpation,  all  support  thereof 
and  all  later  resistance  and  revolt  as  treason,  it  gave  the 
Crown  legal  pretext  for  wide-reaching — in  the  end  prac- 
tically universal — confiscation  of  land,  whose  reassignment, 
upon  military  tenure,  made  state  and  kingship  for  the  first 
time  thoroughly  feudal.  The  Dometdag  Book,  William't 
famous  property-survey,  divides  the  land  into  60.215 
"  knight-fees  "—28,015  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Church — each  being  pledged  to  knight  (or  equivalent 
foot)  service  and  to  all  the  precedented  feudal  taxes  and 
tributes,  liable  also  to  escheat  and  forfeiture.  These  feoffs 
or  fees  are  held  from  the  Crown  (1)  by  a  score  or  so  of 
great  secular  vassals,  magnates  of  Normandy,  leaders  of 
the  conquering  army,  invested  with  large  but  scattered 
"complexes;"  (2)  by  several  hundred  lesser  chief-tenants 
or  crown- vassals,  nearly  all  Normans;  and  (3)  by  the 
higher  clergy,  Norman  and  Baxon.  From  these,  again, 
hold  by  re-enfeoCTment  7871  aiter-vassals — half  Saxon 
thanes,  left  in  possession  under  Norman  overlords,  half 
Norman  soldiers,  sharing  with  their  leaders  the  lands  they 
had  helped  to  win.  These,  too,  are  sworn  "  men  of  the 
king,"  levied  and  led,  not  by  their  lords,  but  by  the  royal 
viscounts,  constables,  and  marshals.  Instead  of  the  earlier, 
irregular  folk-service,  stood  now  a  strong  feudal  militia, 
paid  with  land  and  under  the  full  control  of  the  monarch 
from  whom  they  held  their  pay,  making  England's  mien 
for  the  first  time  full  lords  of  the  island,  and  England, 
from  the  side  of  power,  at  least,  a  thoroughly  united  state. 

Into  the  forms  of  legal  administration  drew  at  first  less 
change.  The  thanes  still  sat,  dispensing  justice,  amid  the 
remnant  of  the  common  freemen,  in  the  courts  of  the 
county,  still  held  manorial  jurisdiction  over  their  tab  and 
villans,  and  often  over  neighboring  little  freeholders.  Bat 
among  these  "law-giving  thanes"  were  now  some  thou- 
sands of  foreign  soldiers;  and  in  the  old  folk-courts,  in- 
stead of  the  Saxon  sheriff,  presided  the  revenue-fanniDg, 
army-and-polioe-administering  royal  viscount.  Normin 
arrogance  and  native  jealousy,  confusion  of  langusg^ 
contradictions,  above  all,  of  Baxon  and  feudal  law  anl 
process,  made  the  whole  system  an  engine  of  injustice  snd 
oppression.  In  the  conflict  of  two  constitutions  the  folk 
ceases  to  be  the  bearer  of  tho  legal  consciousness;  the 
creation  by  uniform  precedent  of  new  law  comes  only  from 
the  single  central  will.  In  England,  therefore,  centuries 
earlier  than  upon  the  Continent,  was  established,  under 
the  later  Norman  and  Normon-FIantagenet  monarchs,  the 
determination  of  law  at  the  court  of  the  king,  and  its  ad- 
ministration throughout  the  land  by  royal  judges.  With 
the  folk,  however,  remained  the  settling  of  the  question  of 
faet ;  and  out  of  this  right,  with  the  decay  of  the  rough 
medissval  systems  of  compurgation,  duel,  and  ordeal,  grew 
the  jury  trial.  To  the  police  power  of  the- Norman  kings, 
also,  tace-hate  and  resultant  lawlessness  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary development.  Summary  "amercements" — in  par- 
ticular, for  breach  of  the  king's  peace  and  contempt  of 
royal  authority,  valid  against  the  mightiest  in  the  land, 
laid  repeatedly  upon  whole  hundreds  and  counties — 
widened  themselves  into  a  means  for  enforcing  all  admin- 
istrative processes,  for  guiding  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  absolute  state.  In  the  amercements,  again,  as  in  ereiy 
department  of  the  administration,  the  fiscal  spirit  of  tbs 
Norman  regime  comes  prominently  forward.  Every  finsn- 
cial  claim  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown,  every  revenue  of  tho 
Norman  feudal  supremacy,  every  new  right  that  could  be 
drawn  from  the  centralization  of  the  military,  judicial, 
and  police  power,  was  utilized  to  its  utmost  capacity.  A 
thoroughly  organized  system  of  "  farming,"  guided  and 
held  to  strict  account  by  a  central  exchequer,  became  the 
foundation  of  the  first  endaring  official  regulations  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  regime. 

To  the  English  Church,  upon  whose  support  depended 
at  first  the  permanence  of  the  conquest,  and  to  Rome,  in 
return  for  the  recognition  of  his  title,  the  Conqueror  made 
certain  concessions.  Tho  Church  gained  even  richer  en- 
dowment than  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  timet  received  separate 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  was  brought  into  closer  con- 
formity with  Romish  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  royal  su- 
premacy over  Rome  itself  on  English  soil  was  held  fast, 
and  the  clergy  were  fully  subjected  to  all  feudal  burdena 
and  to  the  power  of  the  throne.  The  first  three  NormaJi 
kings  reigned  full  lords  of  the  Church. 

Out  of  the  antagonism  of  two  races,  by  which  both  were 
weakened — out  of  the  clashing  of  English  law  and  of  feu- 
dal precedent,  in  which  each  suflfered  partial  destmotion— 
the  Crown  thus  won  a  practically  unlimited  authority  in 
army,  court,  and  Church.    From  a  duchy,  where  his  power 
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TU  oheoked  bv  a  strong  oourt-baron,  William  came  Into  a 
kingdom,  vliose  "  Witenagemote  "  bad  reduced  the  king- 
ship to  a  shadow ;  and  yet  neither  in  his  reign  nor  in  those 
of  Bis  immediate  successors  is  there  any  trace  of  a  legis- 
lating and  tax-voting  "  Parliament."  A  few  score  Korman 
magnates,  ignorant  of  English  law,  robbed,  by  the  aproot- 
ing  of  all  old  bonds,  of  that  Srm  fealty  of  the  under-vas- 
sal in  which  they  had  been  wont  to  find  their  power,  stand- 
ing among  several  hundred  lesser  crown-tenants,  from  whom 
no  legal  line  divided  them,  but  in  whom  they  cosld  recog- 
nise no  actual  equality, — these  could  form  neither  law-giv- 
ing Witenagemote  nor  Norman  oourt-baron — could  hardly 
find,  for  generations,  a  tie  of  class-unity  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  Thrice  yearly  William's  vassals  drew  together 
in  splendid  pageantry  for  military  review.  Then  wore 
edicts  often  made  public,  with,  perhaps,  the  never-with- 
held "consent  of  my  barons."  So,  while  the  power  of  the 
thaneship  had  wrecked  the  Anglo-Saxon  state,  while  the 
dynasties  of  the  Continent  straggly  for  centuries  to  win 
back  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Tiers  Etat  the  rights  of  which 
the  nobility  had  roblwd  both,  the  Norman  kings,  subject- 
ing all  classes  alike  to  the  authority  and  to  the  bnrdens 
of  the  state,  gave  to  England  a  wholly  other  development. 
Unable  to  make  separate  head  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  king,  the  English  nobility  came  forward  in 
corporate  capacity,  in  co-operation  with  English  knight 
and  burgess,  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  people,  not  to 
win  privilege  for  a  class,  but  right  for  all — not  to  shake 
off  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  but  to  gain  first  for  them- 
selves, and  so,  ultimately,  for  the  people,  a  share  in  the 
legal  exorcise  of  that  supremacy.  They  became  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  in  that  long  constitutionalizing  struggle  in 
which  Magna  Charta  marks  the  first  great  victory.  The 
new  bond  of  common  resistance  to  common  oppression, 
together  with  the  separation  of  England  and  Normandy, 
hastened  in  turn  the  disappearance  of  race-hate  and  raoe- 
distinotions.  In  the  gradual  blending  of  the  two  national- 
ities the  older  elements  von  again  the  mastery.  But  the 
rule  of  the  Norman  has  left  deep  traces  in  the  altered 
traits,  the  mingled  speech,  the  revolutionised  social  and 
Mate  life  of  the  more  enduring  race  in  which  he  himself 
was  merged.  E.  Hithrob  Smith. 

Nor'nie  [Icelandic,  JVorniV],  in  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy, the  goddesses  of  fate,  sitting  under  the  world  tree 
Tggdrasil,  whose  roots  they  sprinkle  with  water  from 
ITrdar  wells  that  it  may  not  wither.  Their  number  was 
originally  three^UrSr  (Past),  VorSandi  (Present),  and 
Skuld  (Future),  but  later  it  increased  indefinitely.  They 
seem  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  Valkyries,  Elves, 
■^V^'u'*,  and  Volar,  and  to  have  assumed  by  degrees  the 
character  of  abstract  ideas ;  each  man  had  his  own  nom. 

Nor'ridgewock,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Somerset  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  b  mile*  S.  W.  of  Skowbegiui. 
Pop.  of  T.  S46;  of  tp.  1756. 

Nor'ris,  tp.  of  Edgefield  oo.,  8.  C.    Pop.  148S. 

Nonis  City,  post-v.  of  Indian  Creek  tp.,  White  eo., 
m.,  on  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  R.  R.,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Springfield  division  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
B.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Nor'ristown,  post-b.,cap.  of  Montgomery  eo.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Norristown  and  Qermantown  branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  R.  R.,  about  18  miles  from  Philadelphia,  baa 
a  good  school  system,  churches  of  all  denominations,  an 
opera-house,  3  banks,  3  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers, 
3  blast-fnmaces  and  rolling-mills,  several  large  iron-work- 
ing establishments,  7  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  the  usual 
public  buildings,  and  a  jail.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  and 
mineral  district.     Pop.  10,753. 

En.  "  Dailt  akd  Wekkit  Hbralb." 

Nor'riton^  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1336. 

VTorr'IdttpinKt  town  of  Sweden,  in  lat.  59°  N.,  near 
the  Baltic,  at  the  Hotala,  which  here  is  crossed  by  several 
■nbstantial  bridges  and  lined  with  commodious  quays  and 
■paoious  docks.  It  has  important  shipbuilding  and  sngar- 
reflning  establishments,  a  salmon  fishery,  and  manufac- 
tures of  starch,  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  woollen  goods, 
etc.     Pop.  25,6S5. 

North,  tp.  of  Sharpe  co..  Ark.    Pop.  295. 

North,  tp.  of  Stanislaus  eo..  Cat.    Pop.  223. 

North,  tp.  of  Lake  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  1593. 

North,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1484. 

North,  tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  581. 

North,  tp.  of  Dade  co..  Mo.    Pop.  725. 

North,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  0.    Pop.  1202. 

North  (Christopher).    See  Wilsox,  Job?). 

North  (Edward),  L.  H.  D.,  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  Mar.  9, 
1S20;   graduated  with  the  highest  honors   at  Hamilton 


College  1841 ;  was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  that  institution  1843 ;  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Orcek 
since  1863,  and  has  been  absent  from  his  post  only  two 
terms  during  more  than  thirty  years  of  professional  ser- 
vice, this  absence  having  been  occasioned  by  a  visit  to 
Greece  in  the  winter  of  1871-72.  Prof.  North  was  chosen 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association ; 
was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Univer- 
sity Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  has  been  for 
twenty-five  years  chairman  and  necrologist  of  the  alumni 
association  of  Hamilton  College ;  has  edited  during  nearly 
the  same  period  the  triennial  catalogue;  is  now  (1876) 
engaged  upon  a  biographical  catalogue  of  the  Hamilton 
alumni ;  is  senior  editor  of  the  School  Bulletin,  published 
at  Syracuse,  N.T. ;  has  been  for  many  years  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  North  American  Review  and  other  stan- 
dard periodicals;  is  favorably  known  as  a  lecturer  on 
literary  themes,  and  noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  those  of  Hamilton  College 
in  particular,  as  evinced  by  the  above  notice  of  his  past 
and  present  educational  labors,  which  were  recognized  in 
1869  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  oon- 
ferring  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  "  Doctor  of  Lit- 
erature "  (L.  H.  D.),  the  first  ever  granted  in  America. 

,PoRTER  C.  Bliss. 

North  (FBAircis),  Baron  Guilford,  son  of  the  fourth 
Baron  North,  b.  in  England  Oct  22, 1637 ;  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  was  called  to  the  bar 
1661;  was  retained  by  the  Crown  in  important  cases;  was 
knighted  and  became  solicitor-general  1671 ;  appointed 
attorney-general  1673,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas 
1675,  privy  councillor  1679,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
1682;  created  Baron  Guilford  Sept.,  1683,  and  d.  Sept, 
5,  1685.— Of  his  brothers,  Sir  Dudlet,  b.  May  16, 1641, 
was  a  wealthy  Turkey  merchant  and  M.  P.,  author  of 
some  treatises  upon  political  economy,  and  d.  Dec.  31, 
1691.— Jobs,  b.  in  London  Sept  4,  1645,  became  a  fellow 
of  Cambridge,  professor  of  Greek,  master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, doctor  of  divinity,  and  editor  of  Plato's  Dialoguet;  d. 
at  Cambridge  Apr.,  1683.— Roger,  b.  Sept  3, 1651,  became 
attorney-general  under  James  II.,  was  author  of  biogra- 
phies of  the  above  three  brothers  (1740-42)  and  of  several 
treatises  on  law,  politics,  and  music;  d.  Mar.  1, 1734. 

North  (Frederic),  earl  of  Guilford,  best  known  as  Lord 
North,  eldest  son  of  Francis,  the  first  earl,  b.  in  England 
Apr.  13,  1733 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford ;  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Tory  at  an 
early  age ;  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury  1763,  in  which 
year  he  was  the  mover  of  the  expulsion  of  John  Wilkes ; 
supported  the  American  Stamp  Act  1765  :  became  joint 
paymaster  of  the  forces  1766 ;  became  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  death 
of  Cnarles  Townshend  1767 ;  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
prime  minister  1770;  proposed  the  colonial  tea-duty  1773, 
and  the  Boston  Port  Bill  Mar.,  1774;  retired  from  ofllce 
Mar.,  20,  1782,  on  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  peace  with 
the  U.  S. ;  became  joint  secretary  of  state  with  Fox  in  the 
"coalition  ministry"  1783;  became  blind  1787 ;  sueceeded 
to  the  earldom  1790,  and  d.  Aug.  5, 1792. 

North  (Simeoh),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  about 
1802 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1825 ;  was  a  tutor  there 
1827-29;  professor  of  languages  at  Hamilton  College 
1829-39,  and  president  of  that  institution  1839-57,  since 
which  time  he  has  resided  at  Clinton. 

North  (Gen.  William),  b.  at  Fort  Frederick,  Pema^juid, 
Me.,  in  1755;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  1775;  be- 
came aide  to  Baron  Steuben  1779,  aiding  him  to  introduce 
discipline  in  the  army,  and  so  won  the  heart  of  the  baron 
that  the  latter  on  his  death  in  1794  left  half  his  estate  to 
Gen.  North,  who  was  conspicuous  as  a  Federal  politician, 
Speaker  of  the  New  York  assembly,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1798. 
D.  New  York  Jan.  3, 1836. 

North  Ab'ingtOB,  post-v.  of  Abington  tp.,  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Plymouth  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  B.  R. 

North  Ad'ams,  post-v.  of  Adams  tp.,  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.    (See  Adams.) 

North  America.    See  America. 

North  Am'hent,  post-v.  of  Amherst  tp.,  Hampshire 
00.,  Mass.,  on  the  New  London  Northern  R.  R. 

North  Amherst,  post-v.  of  Amherst  tp.,  Lorain  co., 
0.,  on  the  Toledo  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  R.  R. 

Northamp'ton,  or  Northamptonshire,  an  inland 
county  of  England,  comprises  an  area  of  985  square  miles, 
with  a  pop.  of  243,896.  The  surface  is  finely  diversified 
with  richly  wooded  hills  and  well-watered  valleys,  and  the 
soil,  mostly  consisting  of  a  black  mould  or  a  brown  loam, 
is  very  fertile.    Wheat  and  beans  are  the  common  erops ; 
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breeding  of  horses  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  ex- 
tensively carried  on. 

Northampton,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Northampton,  on  the  Nene.  Its  mannfactures  of 
hosiery  and  lace  have  declined^  but  those  of  leather,  boots, 
and  shoes  are  very  important;  also  its  breweries,  iron- 
foundries,  and  corn-mills.     Pop.  41,168, 

BTorthampton «  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N, 
by  Virginia  and  S,  W.  by  the  river  Roanoke,  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Live-stock,  com, 
and  cotton  are  leading  products.  The  county  has  good 
railroad  facilities.     Cap.  Jackson.     Pop.  14,749. 

Northampton,  county  of  E,  Pennsylvania,  bounded 
E,  by  New  Jersey,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dela- 
ware River,  Area,  325  square  miles.  The  Lehigh  River 
forms  a  part  of  its  W.  boundary,  and  afterwards  traverses 
the  county,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  somewhat  level 
and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  very  important, 
and  include  lumber,  iron,  zinc,  leather,  flour,  slates,  lime, 
brick,  carriages,  metallic  wares,  clothing,  saddlery,  cordage, 
etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads.  Iron 
is  mined.     Cap,  Easton,     Pop.  61,432, 

Northampton,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  E,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  W,  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  including 
several  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  Area,  ,320  square  miles. 
It  has  a  light  and  generally  productive  soil.  Com  and 
oats  are  loading  products.     Cap.  Eastville.     Pop.  8046. 

Northampton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hampshire  oo., 
Mass.,  17  miles  N.  of  Springfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River 
and  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  R,  Rs,  It  has  ex- 
cellent waterworks,  1  female  seminary,  1  high  school,  and 
30  district  schools,  8  churches,  3  national  and  3  savings 
banks,  a  public  library,  a  Dre  department,  and  a  horse- 
railway  to  Florence.  Its  manufactures  include  sewing- 
machines,  baskets,  pocket-books,  cutlery,  hoes,  silk,  paper, 
buttons,  brushes,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  etc.  The  State 
lunatic  asylum  is  located  here.  It  has  2  newspapers,  the 
Smith  Charities,  a  benevolent  institution,  the  Smith  Col- 
lege, among  the  foremost  of  its  kind  established  for  women, 
and  the  Clarke  Institute,  for  deaf  mutes.  The  township 
includes  Florence,  Leeds,  and  Smith's  Ferry.  Pop.  10,160, 
O,  R,  Edwards,  Ed,  "  Joprjial  and  Free  Press," 

Northampton,  tp,  of  Burlington  co.,  N,  J,   Pop.  4018. 

Northampton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Fulton  oo,,  S.Y.  P.  1927. 

Northampton,  tp,  of  Summit  co,,  0.    Pop.  982. 

Northampton,  tp.  of  Bucks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1896. 

Northampton,  tp.  of  Somerset  co..  Pa,     Pop.  1137. 

Northampton  (Spe.vcer  Joshua  ALwrsE  Compton), 
RECOXD  Marquis  and  ten'th  Earl  or,  b.  in  England  Jaq, 
2,  1790;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  entered 
Parliament  1812  ;  succeeded  to  the  marquisato  May,  1828  ; 
invariably  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  all  liberal  mea- 
sures, but  otherwise  took  no  part  in  politics;  was  chosen 
successor  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  1838 ;  signalized  his  occupancy  of  that  post  by  a 
sealous  performance  of  its  duties  and  by  brilliant  reunions 
of  scientific  and  literary  men  nthis  mansion  in  Piccadilly; 
retired  from  the  presidency  1849;  d,  at  his  family  seat, 
Castle  .Ishby,  Northampton,  Jan,  17, 1851. 

North  An'dover,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Exsex  co.,  Mass., 
on  Merrimack  River,  traversed  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
R,  R.  (North  Andover  Dipor,  which  sec).     Pop,  2549. 

North  Andover  D^pAt,  post-v.  of  North  Andover 
tp.,  Essex  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimack  River  and  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  R,  R,  (North  A-fDOVER  Station). 

North  Ann'ville,  tp.  of  Lebanon  co,,  Pa,    Pop.  1910, 

North  An'gon,  post-v,  of  Anson  tp,,  Somerset  oo..  Me., 
on  the  Kennebec  River,  has  1  newspaper  and  a  large  trade 
in  lumber.     Pop,  about  1200, 

North  Attleborongh,  post-v.  of  Attleborough  tp., 
Bristol  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R. 

North  Bay,  poat-v.  of  Vienna  tp.,  Oneida  oo.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R,  R,     Pop,  348, 

North  Beaver,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co,.  Pa,    Pop,  1983, 

North  Bend,  tp,  of  Starke  oo.,  Ind.    Pop,  505, 

North  Bend,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Bodge  oo,.  Neb.,  on 
the  Union  Pacific  R,  R,     Pop,  Kl)9. 

North  Bend,  post-v.  of  Miami  tp.,  Hamilton  co,,  0„ 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and 
the  Indiana  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  R,  Rs,  This  was  the 
residence  of  Gen.  William  Ilonry  Harrison,  President  of 
the  U,  S.,  whose  tomb,  built  of  brick,  simple  in  dciign,  and 
placed  upon  a  knoll  a  short  distance  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  is  visible  for  miles  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  The 
beautiful  surroundings  make  it  also  a  place  of  interest. 


North  Ben'ningtoa,  post-v.  of  Bennington  ^..Ben- 
nington CO.,  Vt.,  on  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  B. 

North  Ben'ton,  poit-v.  of  Smith  tp.,  Mahoning  eo,, 
0,    Pop.  138. 

North  Ber'gen,  tp.  of  Hudson  eo.,  N.  J.    Pop.  S032. 

North  Ber'wick,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  York  co..  Me.,  on 
the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston  and  Mune 
R.  Rs.     Pop.  1623. 

North  Bil'lerica,  post-v.  of  Billeriea  tp„  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  on  tho  Boston  Lowell  aod  Nashua  R.  R, 

North  Bloom'field,  tp.  of  Morrow  co.,0.  Pop.  1194. 

North  Bloomfield,  post-v.  of  Bloomfield  tp.,  Irum- 
buU  CO.,  0. 

North  Bine,  tp.  of  Polk  oo.,  Neb.    Pop,  92, 

North^boro',  post-v,  of  Worcester  oo,,  Mass,,  9  miles 
E,  of  Worcester,  on  the  Boston  Clinton  and  Fitehburg 
R.  R.,  has  a  free  public  library,  a  town-hall,  1  bank,  1 
newspaper,  a  soldiers'  monument,  2  woollen  mills,  a  manu- 
factory of  shell  jewelry,  a  bone  and  phosphate  manufac- 
tory, mills  for  spokes,  shingles,  boxes,  sawing  and  grind- 
ing, combs,  and  other  industries.  It  has  good  water-power. 
Pop,  1504,       R,  D,  Pratt,  En.  "  Northboro'  Farmer," 

North  Branch,  post-v,  and  tp,,  Lapeer  co,,Hioh,  P,  7(2. 

North  Branch,  post-v,  and  tp.  of  Isanti  co.,  Minn.,  4 
miles  from  North  Branch  Station  (Chisago  eo.),  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R,     Pop.  224, 

North  Branch,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co,.  Pa,    Pop.  358. 

North  Bran'ford,  post-v,  and  tp,  of  New  Harcn  oo,, 
Conn,     Pop.  1035, 

North'bridge,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Woroester  eo,,  Mass,, 
on  the  Providence  and  Woroester  R,  R.     Pop,  .1774, 

North  Bridgewater,  the  former  name  of  a  thriving 
city  in  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,  now  Brocktox  (which  see,  in 
Appendix), 

North  Brook,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lincoln  co,,  N,  C. 
Pop,  626, 

North'brook  (Frarcis  Thornbill  Baring),  riioT 
Barok,  b.  at  Winchester,  England,  in  1796,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bart,,  and  grandson  of  Francis  Baring, 
founder  of  tho  banking-house  of  Baring  Brothers ;  w u 
educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; 
was  called  to  the  bar  1823 ;  entered  Parliament  as  bcroagh 
member  for  Portsmouth  1826 ;  continued  to  represent  that 
city  thirty-nine  years,  in  constant  allegiance  to  the  Whig 
party  ;  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  under  Earl  Orey  (1830), 
joint  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Lord  Melbonnie, 
chancellor  of  tho  exchequer  1839-41,  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty 1849 ;  retired  from  official  life  1852  ;  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Northbrook  of  Stratton  Dec.,  1865. 
D.  suddenly  at  Stratton  Park,  Sept  6,  1866, 

Northbrook  (Thohas  Oeorse  Baring),  eldest  soi 
of  the  first  baron,  b.  at  Stratton  Park,  near  Winchester,  in 
1826;  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1846;  vu 
successively  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Labouchere  at  the 
board  of  trade,  to  Sir  George  Grey  at  the  home  office,  to 
Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  India  board  and  at  the  admi- 
ralty ;  entered  Parliament  in  the  liberal  interest  1857;  vts 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  1857-58,  under-secretary  of  slate 
for  India  June,  1859-Jan,,  1861,  for  war  from  the  latter 
date  to  June,  1866,  and  again  on  the  accession  of  Mr, 
Gladstone,  Dec,,  1868,  till  Feb.,  1872,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India,  having 
succeeded  to  the  barony  in  Sept.,  1866. 

North  Brook'field,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co., 
Mass,     Pop.  3343, 

North  Brookfleld,  post-v,  of  Brookficid  tp.,  Madison 
CO,,  N,  Y,,  on  the  L'tica  division  of  the  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  R.  R,     Pop.  220. 

North  Bmns'wick,  tp„  Middlesex  co,,  N.  J.  P,  1124. 

North  Burfalo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Armstrong  eo., 
Pa.    Pop.  1057. 

North  Cai'ro,  tp,  of  Alexander  eo,,  III,    Pop.  58. 

North  Ca'naan,tp.  of  Litchfield  co..  Conn.  Pop,  1615. 

North  Cape.    See  Cape  North, 

North  Caroli'na,  one  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States 
and  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Virginia,  W.  by  Tennessee,  toathward  by  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  em- 
braced between  33°  49'  45"  and  36°  33'  N,  laL,  and  between 
75°  25'  and  84°  3fl'  W,  Ion,  from  Greenwich,  its  greatest 
width  from  N,  to  S,  is  180  miles,  and  its  greatest  length 
from  E,  to  W,  480  miles ;  the  State  has  an  area  of  50,707 
sq,  m,,  or  32,450,560  acres. 

Face  of  the  Counlry,  Soil,  etc. — Beginning  at  tho  Vir- 
ginia line,  a  fringe  of  narrow,  low  s&ndtislandi,^  'Ibanb," 
Digitized  byA^OOyTc 
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stretch  southward  along  the  whole  seaboard,  with  three 
dangeroaa  promontories  jutting  into  the  Atlantio — Cape 
Hatteras,  3i°  16'  N.  laU,  Ion.  76°  30'  34" ;  Cape  Lookout, 


Seal  of  North  Carolina. 

«4<'  37'  16"  K.  lat.,  Ion.  76°  31'  04";  Capo  Fear,  lat  330 
49'  45",  Ion.  77°  57'  20".  Separating  these  "  banlcs  "  from 
the  main  is  a  chain  of  sounds — Curritnok,  Albemarle, 
Pamlico,  Cove,  and  Bogne — from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  full 
of  shoals,  but  aCTording  sheltered  interior  water-commu- 
nication, with  occasional  outlets  to  the  sea,  such  as  Ore- 
gon, Hatteras,  and  Ocraooke  inlets.  The  State  falls  into 
three  natural  subdivisions — the  eastern,  middle,  and  west- 
em.  Eastern  North  Carolina,  deeply  indented  at  the 
coast-line  by  Albemarle  Sound,  the  broad  estuaries  of  the 
Neuse  and  Pamlico  rivers,  and  by  many  creeks,  is  low  and 
level,  a  broad  expanse  of  from  40  to  60  miles  toward  the 
interior  of  pine  forests,  intersected  by  cypress  morasses, 
such  as  the  Great  and  Little  Dismal  swamps,  embracing 
an  area  of  3,000,000  acres.  To  a  large  extent  the  soil  of 
this  lone  is  sandy  and  barren,  but  covered  with  forests 
of  the  pitch-producing  pine ;  on  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
however,  the  land  is  remarkably  productive,  and  here  the 
vino  flourishes.  The  middle  division  extends  back  to  the 
mountains,  a  broad  area  of  undulating  country,  either  cul- 
tivated or  covered  with  deciduone  trees,  affording  well- 
watered,  rich,  arable  land — the  region  of  corn,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  and  of  wheat  toward  the  mountains.  This  region, 
resting  upon  granite  and  gneiss,  abounds  in  water-power, 
is  rich  in  minerals,  and  is  highly  favorable  for  orchards 
and  vineyards.  Western  North  Carolina  embraces  the 
mountains  and  high  table-land,  no  part  of  which  is  less 
than  1500  feet  above  tide-water.  The  Appalachian  Monn- 
tains  here  reach  their  greatest  elevation,  several  of  the 
peaks  being  the  loftiest  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
range  nearest  the  coast  is  known  as  too  Blue  Ridge, 
while  the  other  is  designated  in  different  sections  as  the 
Black,  Smoky,  Iron,  and  L'naka  mountains.  The  lowest 
points  or  gaps  in  the  Black  Mountains  are  nearly  as  ele- 
vated as  Mount  Washington,  while  Mount  Mitchell,  accord- 
ing to  the  measurement  of  Prof.  Ouyot,  is  400  feet  higher, 
or  6707  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  five  other  peaks 
of  the  same  range  are  also  higher  than  Mount  Wastiing- 
ton— Mount  Quyot  (6672),  Black  Brother  (5619),  Cattail 
Peak  (6611),  Hairy  Bear  (6610),  and  Mount  tiibbs  (65S1 
feet  above  tide-water).  Clingman's  Dome  of  the  Smoky 
is  6660  feet  high,  and  a  number  of  other  summits  of  the 
range  exceed  6000  feet.  The  Blue  Ridge  reaches  an  ele- 
vation of  about  6200  feet  in  Mount  Hardy.  All  these 
mountains,  fertile  to  their  summits,  are  clothed  with  mag- 
nificent forests.  The  table-land  between  the  ridges — a 
mountain-plateau  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic — -is  broken  into  a  series  of  separate  well- 
watered  valleys  of  great  fertility.  This  region  is  adapted 
to  grazing,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  cereals,  vegetables, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  tone.  Embracing 
fifteen  connties,  it  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  pic- 
turesque sections  of  the  U.  S. 

Riven,  Lake;  tic. — North  Carolina  is  well  watered, 
but,  owing  to  shifting  sandbars  at  their  mouths,  and 
rapids  and  waterfalls  in  their  descent  from  the  bills  to 
the  lowlands,  few  of  her  rivers  are  navigable  except  for 
small  craft.  The  Cape  Fear  River,  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Uaw  and  Deep  rivers,  is  the  largest  in  the 
State — 250  miles  in  length,  navigable  to  Wilmington,  34 
miles,  and  for  sloops  and  small  boats  to  Fayetteville,  86 
miles  farther ;  the  Roanoke,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Dan  and  Staunton  rivers,  is  150  miles  long,  navigable  for 
30  miles,  and  for  small  steamers  90  miles  farther;  the 
Neuse  and  Tar  rivers,  both  discharging  their  waters  into 
Pamlico  Sound,  are  each  navigable  for  small  steamboats 


100  miles  or  more ;  the  Chowan,  emptying  into  Albemarle 
Sound,  has  about  75  miles  of  similar  navigation;  the 
Pasquotank,  a  smaller  stream,  also  falls  into  Albemarle 
Sound ;  the  Yadkin,  Catawba,  and  French  Broad,  drain- 
ing the  W.  part  of  the  State  and  traversing  South  Car- 
olina on  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  are  not  navigable  in 
North  Carolina.  There  are  several  small  tributaries  of  the 
Tennessee  River  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
affluents  of  the  Qreat  Pedee,  Congaree,  etc.  have  their 
sources  in  the  mountain-region.  Large  tracts  of  the  low- 
lands are  covered  with  swamps,  as  the  Great  Dismal,  the 
Little  Dismal  or  Alligator,  the  Catfish,  Gum,  and  other 
swamps,  and  most  of  them  enclose  lakes  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  Some  of  these  lakes  are  navigable  by  small  steam- 
ers. They  are  most  nnmerons  in  Washington,  Hyde,  Jones, 
and  Carteret  cos. 

Geology. — The  coast  zone  is  a  deposit  of  sand  underlaid 
with  the  Tertiary  (Eocene  and  Miocene)  formation,  in- 
cluding shell  and  marl-beda  rich  in  phosphates,  fossilifo- 
rouB  limestone,  and  bog-iron  ores.  Full  one-half  of  the 
State  is  embraced  within  the  Quaternary  formation,  for  it 
extends  in  a  belt  across  from  the  Virginia  to  the  South 
Carolina  line,  from  100  to  125  miles  broad,  parallel  with 
the  coast.  In  these  gravelly  strata  there  are  frequent  out- 
crops, at  or  near  the  banks  of  water-courses,  of  the  Ter- 
tiary in  the  form  of  marl-beds,  chalk,  and  limestone. 
Along  the  rivers  in  the  8.  E.  the  Cretaceous  formation  is 
found  in  the  shape  of  greensand.  The  Eozoic  and  Silu- 
rian systems  in  alternate  broad  and  narrow  belts  of  Lan- 
rentian  (gneiss  and  granite)  and  of  Huronian  (slates)  oc- 
cupy the  W.,  except  two  narrow  tracts  of  the  Triaesic  (new 
rea  sandstone)— one,  from  5  to  15  miles  broad,  extending 
nearly  across  the  State  from  the  N.  E.  toward  the  S.  VI., 
and  the  other,  from  4  to  6  miles  wide,  extending  nearly  E. 
and  W.  along  the  valley  of  Dan  River. 

Mineral  Jietource: — These,  slightly  developed  as  yet, 
are  enormous,  embracing  not  only  coal  and  iron  of  superior 
quality,  but  the  precious  metals.  The  richest  gold-mine 
known  in  the  U.  8.  before  the  acquisition  of  California 
was  in  Rowan  oo.,  which  in  1840  yielded  $500  to  the  bushel 
of  earth,  or  $3,000,000  in  all,  when  the  mine  became  flood- 
ed. In  1709  a  nugget  found  in  Cabarrna  oo.  weighed  78 
pounds.  For  years  a  number  of  gold-veins  and  placere,  or 
gravel  deposits,  were  extensively  worked  over  a  large  ter- 
ritory on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Silver,  lead,  and 
sine  occur  in  association,  notably  in  Davidson  co.  In 
some  places  the  same  vein  presents  rich  deposits  of  native 
silver,  with  highly  argentiferous  galenite.  Silver  ores, 
intermixed  with  lead  or  copper,  are  found  in  Burke.  Cald- 
well, Gaston,  Wilkes,  and  otoer  interior  counties.  Copper 
ores,  chiefly  pyrites,  are  spread  over  a  wide  field.  Alt  the 
gold  is  more  or  less  associated  with  pyritic  capper  ore,  as 
in  Cabarrus,  Chatham,  Guilford,  and  Mecklenburg  cos. 
All  the  Aioic  rocks  of  the  State  supply  veins  of  this  cop- 
per pyrites,  frequently  quite  large ;  a  valuable  copper- 
mine  is  worked  in  Ashe  co.  Mica  of  a  very  superior  qual- 
ity is  mined  among  the  coarse-grained  granites  of  Cleve- 
land, Mitchell,  and  Yancey  cos.  Diamonds  of  fine  water, 
of  from  one-half  to  two  carate,  have  been  found  in  Frank- 
lin, Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  and  Rutherford  cos.;  and  fine 
detached  crystals  of  zircon,  garnets,  and  graphite  occur  in 
the  gneissoid  rooks — the  graphite  in  Alexander,  Cleveland, 
Person,  and  Wake  cos.  North  Carolina  is  a  chief  source 
of  supply  of  granular  or  crystalline  corundum  or  emery. 
Arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  also 
met  with.  But  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is 
in  its  eoal  and  iron.  The  coal,  mostly  bituminous,  of 
the  Triassio  not  Carboniferous  formation,  is  of  the  same 
age  as  that  near  Richmond,  Va.  There  are  two  fields — 
that  of  Dan  River,  in  Stokes  and  Rockingham  cos., 
with  an  area  of  30  sq.  m.,  and  that  of  Deep  River, 
in  Chatham  and  Moore  cos.,  with  an  area  of  40  sq.  m.,  of 
which  each  square  mile  is  estimated  to  contain  6,000,000 
tons  of  coal  of  the  best  quality,  suited  for  smelting  pur- 
poses and  the  production  of  gas,  and  near  valuable  beds 
of  the  best  iron  ore,  as  well  as  convenient  for  transport- 
ation. These  coal-measures  consist  of  strata  of  slate, 
calcareous  shales,  alternating  with  beds  of  argillaceous 
carbonate  of  iron  and  seams  of  coal,  the  whole  enclosed 
between  two  bods  of  red  sandstone.  Even  near  the  out- 
crop the  Deep  River  coal  yields  from  11.44  to  13.56 
per  cent,  of  ash,  75.96  to  76.56  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon, 
and  12  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter.  The  slate  associated 
with  it  yields  from  30  to  40  gallons  of  crude  petroleum  per 
ton.  The  whole  of  the  Eozoic  region,  fVom  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  Roanoke  and  Cape  Fear  rivers  westward 
to  Cherokee  co.,  is  rich  in  beds  of  iron  ore,  including  the 
pure  magnetic,  titaniferous,  and  chromiferous  magnetic 
and  haematite  ores.  One  of  these  in  Mitchell  co.,  the 
"  Cranberry  "  mine,  is  the  purest  magnetic  ore  yet  found 
in  the  U.  8.,  yielding  in  the  furnace  66.66  per  cent,  of 
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metalHo  iron,  and  producing  iron  of  great  tenuity  and 
strength. 

The  etimatt  varies  with  the  physical  diversities  of  the 
country.  In  the  mountains  bucliwheat  flourishes,  while 
oranges  grow  at  Wilmington.  The  temperature  of  the 
lowlands  is  hot  and  hamid,  with  a  tendency  to  bilious  dis- 
eases, but  in  the  interior;  partioularly  in  the  Piedmont  and 
mountain  section,  the  air  is  singularly  pure,  dry,  and 
elastic.  The  heat  of  the  summer  day  is  succeeded  by  cool, 
refreshing  evenings  and  nights ;  the  winters  are  mild  and 
genial,  except  at  rare  intervals,  when  the  cold  has  been 
severe,  M  in  1703,  when  Albemarle  Sound  was  frosen 
across.  Peaches  and  apricots  blossom  in  Middle  North 
Carolina  late  in  February,  and  the  apple  early  in  March. 
Wheat  is  harvested  early  in  June,  and  Indian  com  in 
September.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  45  inches.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  Chapel  Uill  is  58°  46' ; 
at  AsheviUe,  48°  to  50°;  at  Raleigh,  60°;  at  Smithville, 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  64°  13';  at  Wilmington,  63.1°; 
maximum  temperature,  tt7. 5° ;  minimum,  18.5°;  range  711°; 
at  Beaufort  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  61.8°. 
Annual  rainfall  at  Wilmington,  56.02  inches ;  at  Raleigh, 
46.15  inches;  and  at  Asheville,  44.03  inches. 

Vegetation. — Relatively,  the  forests  are  in  their  primi- 
tive condition.  The  vegetable  growth  ranges  from  the 
balsam,  from  4000  to  6600  feet  above  tide-water,  to  the 
tropical  palm  on  the  lower  Cape  Fear  River,  with  the 
cypress,  Juniper,  white  and  red  cedars,  evergreen  oaks, 
and  the  long-leaf  pine  in  the  coast  sone,  the  swamp-lands 
of  which  abound  with  undergrowth  of  cane,  affording  suc- 
culent food  for  cattle  in  winter;  grapevines  and  other 
trailing  plants  and  a  parasitic  moss  drape  the  trees  of 
that  region.  In  the  interior  there  are  wnite  and  yellow 
pines;  black,  chestnut,  red,  Spanish,  and  white  oaks,  ash, 
birch,  chestnut,  dogwood,  elm,  black  and  white  gum,  hick- 
ory, laurel,  locust,  maple  (sugar),  black,  red,  and  white 


mulberry,  syoamore,  and  other  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  State  is  prolific  of  indigenous  grapes,  and  three  of  the 
native  species  in  highest  repute  in  the  U.  8.,  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  and  Scuppemong,  had  their  origin  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Several  varieties  of  the  honeysuckle,  the  fragrant 
yellow  jessamine,  and  scarlet  trumpet- vine  are  among  the 
varied  flora,  while  the  mountains  are  full  of  medicinal 
plants,  partioularly  ginseng  and  gentian. 

Zoologi/. — The  swamps  afford  haunts  for  bears,  the 
otter,  beaver,  and  muskrat;  the  extensive  forests  and 
mountains  have  preserved  the  wolf,  deer,  opossum,  four 
species  of  squirrels,  the  raccoon,  gray,  black,  and  red  fox, 
with  several  species  of  rabbits.  The  sounds,  swamps,  and 
streams  of  the  coast-belt  abound  in  turtles,  terrapin,  and 
water-snakes,  with  large  flocks  of  swans,  geese,  brant,  a 
great  variety  of  ducks,  the  pelican,  and  other  aquatic  birds, 
as  well  as  immense  numbers  of  valuable  fish,  such  as 
Spanish  maekerel,  shad,  sheepshead,  blue,  red,  and  black 
fish,  bass,  flounders,  soles,  mullet,  and  herring.  Serpents, 
such  OS  the  rattlesnake,  king,  green,  chicken,  ana  cow 
snakes,  with  the  viper  and  others,  are  numerous.  The 
bald  and  gray  eagle,  flshing-bawks,  and  several  species 
of  falcons,  the  buzzard,  raven,  orow,  and  blackbird,  pheas- 
ant and  quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  dove, 
pigeon,  whippoorwill,  lark,  mocking-bird,  and  other  gen- 
era and  species  of  birds  are  widely  spread. 

Productioju. — The  rich  alluvial  lands  upon  the  rivers 
and  swamps  of  the  coast-region  produce  nco,  cotton,  and 
Indian  com,  with  a  second  crop  the  same  year  either  of 
peas  or  sweet  potatoes.  Cotton  was  grown  as  early  as 
1731;  indigo  was  profitably  cultivated  in  colonial  times, 
but  was  given  up  because  of  the  unhealthy  process  of  cul- 
tivation; com  and  tobacco  are  staples  in  all  parts  of  the 
State;  and  that  the  State  to  a  large  extent  is  highly  favor- 
able to  wheat  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  to  grazing,  will 
be  seen  by  the  fallowing  table : 
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Manu/acturet  and  Mining  fndwtry, — There  wore,  in  1 870, 
3642  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State,  employ- 
ing 13,622  hands,  of  whom  11,339  were  men,  1422  women, 
and  861  children ;  the  amount  of  capital  reported  invested 
was  $8,140,473;  wages  paid,  $2,195,71 1 ;  raw  material  used, 
$12,824,693  ;  annual  product,  $19,021,327.  These  returns, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  ore  much  below  the 
truth  in  all  particulars.  The  most  important  items  re- 
ported were  tar  and  turpentine  works,  147  establishments, 
employing  959  hand.i  and  producing  $2,338,309 ;  flouring 
and  grist  mills,  227,  employing  483  hands  and  producing 
$2,232,404 ;  lumber,  sawed,  104  establishments,  employing 
1176  hands  and  producing  $1,500,539;  cotton-mills,  33, 
employing  1453  hands  and  producing  cotton  goods  and 
yams  worth  $1,345,052;  tobacco-factories  of  all  kinds,  110, 
employing  14B4  persons  and  producing  $717,665 ;  1  zinc 
smelting  and  rolling  works,  employing  17  hands  and  pro- 
ducing dnc  to  the  value  of  $522,000 ;  and  130  carriage 
and  wagon  factories,  employing  462  hands  and  producing 
carriages  and  wagons  to  the  amount  of  $340,284.  The 
census  also  reports  17  mines  and  quarries,  employing  482 
bands,  having  $1,853,100  of  capital  inrestcd,  and  produ- 
cing annually  $638,302,  and  42  fisheries,  employing  1606 
hands,  $211,100  capital,  and  producing  annually  $265,839. 

Financet. — The  debt  of  North  Carolina,  incurred  for  the 


*  Beeswax  and  honey  together. 


benefit  of  her  railroads  and  internal  improvements,  and 
consisting  of  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  them  and  accrued  but 
unpaid  interest  on  these  bonds,  has  increased  rapidly  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  In  1870  it  was  $29,900,045;  in  1874 
it  was  officially  stated  to  amount  with  the  unpaid  interest, 
a  part  of  which  was  funded,  to  $38,921,848.  To  meet  this 
deot,  the  State  holds  railroad  preferred  and  common  stoeks, 
canal  and  navigation  company's  stoeks,  and  bonds  of  several 
railroads  and  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  with  interest  coupons 
for  more  than  $1,000,000  of  past  due  interest,  the  whole  nav- 
ing  a  nominal  value  of  $26,694,430,  but  which  would  not 
bring  one-third  of  that  sum.  The  interest  or  dividends 
on  some  of  these  are  pledged  to  the  education  fund.  As 
the  interest  on  this  was  much  more  than  the  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  State  treasury,  the  legislature  passed  in 
1874  a  scaling  act,  acknowledging  the  validity  of  about 
$24,000,000  of  these  bonds,  being  all  except  special  tax 
bonds  and  the  interest  aeeraed  on  them,  and  for  the 
$24,000,000  proposed  to  issue  consolidated  bonds  for 
$8,000,000,  provided  for  by  a  spoeial  tax  levy.  These 
bonds  were  to  be  offered  to  the  creditors  for  the  old  bonds, 
three  of  those  for  one  of  the  consolidated  bonds.  With 
this  measure  were  coupled  provisions  in  relation  to  the 
North  Carolina  and  Western  North  Carolina  R.  Rs.,  and 
the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  debt  was  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  ability  of  the  State  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
visions.    The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  ISTA^wu      . 
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$130,378,622,  and  tbo  trua  valoktion  wu  $260,767,244. 
The  amount  raised  by  tax  for  State  purposes  is  about 
$1,200,000,  and  aside  from  tbe  heavy  burden  of  interest 
her  finances  are  well  managed. 


Comtneret. — Tbe  following  table  gives  the  imports  and 
domestic  and  foreign  exports  of  the  customs  districts  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  with  the 
navigation  statistics  for  the  same  time : 
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5 
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22 
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67 
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Wilmington 

Totals 

219 

58,657 

2,101 

289 

76.654 

2,642 

2R2 

6,935.70 

2.861.05 

292 

9.696.75 

Banit. — There  were  in  the  State  Jan.  1,  1875,  11  na- 
tional banks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,200,000, 
and  an  outstanding  eiroulation,  secured  by  U.  S.  bonds,  of 
$1,824,545 ;  8  State  banks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 


$1,697,000 ;  and  3  savings  banks,  loan,  and  trust  compa- 
nies, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $180,000.  The  Bank  of 
North  Carolina  and  its  branches  has  been  wound  up.  There 
are  7  private  banking-houses. 
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Edncation. — As  early  as  1825  the  general  assembly 
created  a  literary  fund  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
setting  aside  for  that  purpose  certain  stocks  owned  by  the 
State  in  banks  and  navigation  companies,  with  all  moneys 
paid  into  the  public  treasury  for  entries  of  swamp  and 
other  vacant  lands,  and  all  fees  for  licenses  to  auctioneers 
and  retail  venders  of  ardent  spirits.  Tbe  Iward  originally 
formed  for  the  control  of  this  fond  was  reorganized  in 
1835,  to  consist  of  tbe  governor  with  three  commissioners: 
At  the  same  time  the  fund  was  enlarged  by  additional 
bank  stock  and  railway  shares,  with  all  swamp-lands 
not  already  disposed  of,  with  $200,000  to  make  tbe  same 
marketable.  In  1840  this  permanent  school  fund  was 
$2,000,000,  yielding  an  income  of  $120,000,  which  was 
supplemented  in  each  county  by  a  special  tax ;  so  that 
between  1840  and  1881  the  amount  annually  expended 
in  public  instruction  was  about  $250,000.  This  fund 
was  lost  during  the  war,  and  public  schools  were  closed 
until  1870.     By  the  constitution  of  1863,  75  per  cent,  of 


the  entire  State  and  county  capitation  tax  was  dedicated 
to  the  support  of  public  instruction,  besides  8}  cents  out 
of  every  $100  of  the  property  tax  collected  in  the  State, 
together  with  certain  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  and 
the  other  special  resources  set  apart  for  tbe  same  purpose 
anterior  to  1861.  In  this  way  the  public  school  income  is 
about  $300,000  a  year,  and  public  schools  have  to  bo  main- 
tained for  four  months  in  the  year ;  if  the  fund  prove  in- 
sufficient in  any  county,  it  is  the  duty  of  tbe  school  com- 
missioners to  submit  the  question  of  levy  of  tax  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  to  the  electors.  The  Peabody  fund  aids 
materially  to  keep  up  for  ten  months  in  a  year  20  to  30 
"grtkded  schools,  each  having  from  100  to  500  pupils. 
Every  town  or  city  of  2000  or  more  inhabitants  may  by  a 
majority  rote  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  one  of  these 
graded  schools  for  ten  months  instead  of  four.  Something 
of  the  state  of  public  instruction  past  and  present  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  tbe 
following  table : 
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A  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  elected  biennially, 
assisted  by  county  commissioners  and  district  school  com- 
mittees, at  present  has  control  and  supervision  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  1874,  of  .348,603  children,  wnite  and  colored,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  only  166,000 
were  at  school  not  quite  three  months  during  the  year.  At 
the  same  time  the  money  raised  in  various  ways,  by  capi- 
tation tax,  swamp-lands,  licenses,  etc.,  and  local  taxation,  I 


amounted  to  about  $500,000,  of  which,  however,  only  about 
$300,000  was  expended. 

Colkgen. — Before  tbe  war  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, opened  1703,  was  a  highly  respectable  and  flourishing 
seat  of  learning,  with  a  considerable  endowment,  which  was 
swept  away  by  the  war,  and  the  institution  was  suspended 
until  Sept.,  1875,  when  it  reopened.  The  following  table 
shows  the  condition  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  in  1874-75 : 


Ksm  or  Collbbi. 


Shaw  University  (colored) Raleli;h 6 

Davidson  College MecklenburKCO.  7 

North  Carolina  College Mount  Pleiuutnt.  4 

Ratheifotd(maleandfemaIe)ColleKe  Excelsior. I  9 

Trinity  College Trinltv '  6 

Wake  Forest  College !  Wake  Forest  co.  I  5 

Unlversltv  of  North  Carolina Chapel  Hill '  ... 
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1,150 
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10,000 
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Seienlific  nnd  Profmional  Itutmrlion. — There  are  two 
institutions  for  training  teachers — the  Ellendale  Teachers' 

•  Includes  colleges,    f  6  to  18  years.    %  From  Peabody  fund. 


Institute  at  Little  River,  which  in  1874  had  2  resident 
teachers  and  22  male  and  12  female  students,  but  its  build- 
ings and  library  were  unfortunately  burnt  in  Sept,  1874, 
and  its  instruction  was  suspended  for  a  tiiqe;  and  the  nor- 
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mal  department  of  Shaw  Univereit.y,  which  troine  teachers 
for  the  colored  schools,  and  has  3  instructors  and  60  stu- 
dents in  this  department.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ioal  College  of  the  State  is  suspended.  There  are  two 
theological  schools,  both  in  a  tentative  condition — the 
School  of  Biblical  Literature  of  Trinity  College  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  not  reporting  an;  students  in  Ii*74;  and 
the  theologioal  department  of  Shaw  University  (Baptist), 
intended  for  training  young  men  of  color  for  preachers, 
and  which  in  1874  had  2  instructors  and  50  students. 
There  are  also  two  law  schools  projected,  though  that  con- 
nected with  Rutherford  College  is  not  yet  in  operation; 
the  law  department  of  Trinity  College  had  in  1874  two 
professors  and  25  students. 

Special  Education. — There  is  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Raleigh,  founded  in  1S47,  and 
supported  by  the  State.  In  1874  it  had  7  teachers  and 
1.13  pupils  (77  males  and  61  females),  of  whom  77  were 
blind  and  61  denf  mutes.  Its  buildings  and  apparatus 
were  valued  at  $50,000,  and  it  received  $40,000  per  annum 
for  its  expenses  from  the  State.  There  are  two  orphan 
asylums  in  North  Carolina,  at  Oxford  and  Mars  Hill,  hav- 
ing 10  teachers  and  220  children ;  their  receipts  are  about 
$10,800,  and  their  expenditures  $10,500  per  annum.  There 
is  a  State  lunatic  asylum  at  Raleigh,  said  to  be  very  well 
managed. 

Penal  iHrtitulioM. — The  State  penitentiary  is  also  at 
Raleigh.     It  has  about  400  convicts. 

/nsuranee. — There  were  in  Jan.,  1874,  2  fire  insurance 
companies— one  at  Raleigh,  the  other  at  Warrenton — with 
assets  amounting  to  $264,827 ;  and  1  life  insurance  com- 
pany at  Raleigh,  with  $200,000  capital  and  $212,000  asseU. 


Railroad*  and  Canal:— Then  were  Jan.  1, 1875, 1488.96 
milee  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  State,  the  cost  of 
which,  for  road  and  equipment,  was  $40,019,687.  In 
these  were  included  the  North  Carolina  R.  R.,  223  miles 
in  length ;  the  We.stern  North  Carolina,  nearly  250  miles 
in  length ;  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  with  its  branch 
181  miles  in  length ;  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  95 
miles  long ;  the  Raleigh  and  Oaston,  97  miles  long ;  the 
Wilmington  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  65  miles  within  the 
State ;  and  10  other  roads.  Canals  were  constructed  in 
North  Carolina  by  State  aid  at  an  early  day.  These  in- 
clude the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  connecting  the  waters  of 
the  Pasquotank  and  Elizabeth  rivers,  incorporated  in  1790 ; 
the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Co.,  chartered  to  improve  tbo 
navigation  of  that  river  from  Averyslwro'  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Deep  and  Haw  rivers ;  the  Roanoke  Naviga- 
tion Co. ;  the  Clubfoot  and  Hollow  Creek  Canal,  chartered 
in  1826;  and  the  Neuae  Navigation  Co.,  chartered  in  I8&0. 

Ifeicepapert  and  Periodical: — In  1870  there  were  64 
papers  published  in  North  Carolina,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  64,820,  and  issuing  annually  6,684,950  copies. 
Of  these,  8  were  dailies,  with  11,795  circulation;  3  tri- 
weeklies and  5  semi-weeklies,  circulating  0450  copies;  44 
weeklies,  with  43..S25  circulation;  1  semi-monthly,  «>th 
1250;  and  3  monthlies,  with  1900  circulation.  In  1874 
the  number  had  increased  to  96,  of  which  10  were  dailies, 
80  semi-weeklies  and  weeklies,  2  semi-mobthlies,  and  4 
monthlies.  The  aggregate  circulation  had  largely  in- 
creased. 

CouHlif  (94). — The  following  table  shows  the  popula- 
tion of  each  county  by  sexes  in  1870,  the  population  in 
1860,  and  the  assessed  and  true  valuation  in  1870 : 
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l,.'i<)B,035!a,016,UjU 

1, !«)!!,  17SI  :l,Wli>,:l,W 

l.iatl,70li;  2,473,400 

!l'i4,42l)  l,»lS.*i-> 

I,£)0S,0,l?^i,Bll),ll1 

i,oia,5(M)ij,tai,i)ia 

2.:viii.9iil  4,iiJi,>(:a 
fi,i;t.9ej'i.iiiiT,iPi;4 

I  SM.imil  "l«,-.'l'i 
ftH,497,1.^s^'t,9'J4 
.1,.5JW.-27ll  :i,(i,ilv'«ii 
1,.171I,»1S  ^1.".H,!Uri 
■-',457,781  ■4,tH.1,.iH;2 
6M,ri<W  l,3i)7,:fK! 
,    ,124,i;i<i  t,'i4y,^';rj 

;    lf.s,iiii;p    .iM;.-iiH 
.l.4".^*.i'pii  ■J.'^iii.yipfj 

2,1)1 1, mil  4,1K2,0I« 

;2,i''^*t,iii.')  t„'07.iiu 

6iJl,«*9  I.IKI.TSS 

I 

2,li;(.»lJ,4.277,6fH| 

1,(»B.9H  ^,07:1908 

,1,tfi4.960  3,:t29,93» 

!  l,.^i'■^Ml  9,010,082, 

l>,l(lll,Wi(  4,M2l.aifi: 

i,HiK;,n(M!;i,6U,oi2i 

1.14n,30i|2,29R,ti(H' 
SKl.lHW  1 1,221,032 
^,4111.077  ri,MS,ln4' 
1.2(IU,17Lt  1 2,413,746 
!I,B9,1,161  7,1!H),;»2 

2,713,l75j(i,4ae,3-1')| 

74.1.H15  1,191,KU) 

HII4,19jil,fll«,3*4 

l.(»RS,7fl-  2.167.414 

l,0«8,lfl."i|2.!afi,2in 

,17R.77f>  l.l-i:i..'i>L^ 

i,im.»y,AM7'-i.'^v> 

I    564i»57jl,12S,714 


Johnmou.. 

Jones, 

Xjtnctif,.*.. 

LIdl.oIi^ 

Maroii » 

.Mculifiiii].., 

Martin  ,. 

MiTiinrrfl 

Mt-vklp^nKurg.. 

MIli-liHI 

MniUttdituTy.. 

M.Kjri! 

Naah., 

Kj,-w  IUru>vcr 
Nnrtl^Eir^jplon. 

flll^UNW-....,. 

<>T]n>^i? 

ViiMilko 

rHBmmtfliik  ... 

l\"*iinor-... 

Fr'rquimatis ... 
Ppr»i>n 

mil 

Calk  

Kaodnliih  ...... 

ttlc^bmatiLJ 

,  Rfjt,«'4on 

I  Kocklngliam .. 

I  liftwah..,,. 

lUutlirrfnrd.... 
ir^iaiKujii 

StunW 

.■^tiikm 

■  Hiirrv 

|Swfaiti 

Transylvnnla. 
;Tyfri'li 

ITEli.HD..,., 

Wake- 

I  Warrvn 

:  WawhInRlfiP... 

!  WjitiLuKa 

1  WayTie... 

Wilkes 

V\'lli.on 

Viiiiklii 

ji  Vancov 


Tutuls , 


Pop. 

1870. 


lfi,s»7 

5,002 

111.434 

6,615 
8,192 
il,ei7 
7.582 
S4.299 
4,70fi 

7,m 

Vi,[AO 
11.<I77 
57.978; 
H."4»l 

7,n69 
17,10! 

Kfw 

8,im 

N**w 

7.946 
11,170 
17,378 

4,319 
17,5,11 
1S.KS3 
16,282 
15,708 1 
lK.fllO 
t».121 
10.436 

^..115 

ii.wie 

11,2,12 
New 
3,.18e 
4,173 
12,217 
»1.ltl7 
17;7«» 
8.-118 
5,287 
IS.  144 
1.1,.1I9 
12.258 
111,697 
r',l>«9 


IbTii. 


8,3.12 
2,.'ii» 
K.i|8t 

*,m 

1.197 
4,IDS3 
4.K42 
3.1113 

ii.ses 

2,;«2 
3,S84 
5,723 
8.266 

13,465 
7,171' 
8,li£1 
a,lilf> 

CO.  1 
4,010' 

CO.  I 
8,927 

i,:it.i  I 

«,il4 

vw 

6,4M 
8.nn!i 
7,S(B' 
T,1HI4 
6,  IBS 
T.S'H 
S.SNI'j' 
B,4.i  I 
6,42S; 
CO. 
1.701 
2,ii!Hl 

17.:H4 
8."20 
S.I  31 
2."i71 
8,915 
7.iW 

s.iiie 

6,1  WO 
2.;i'l9 


l,^ 

BUiliI, 
IhTu. 

a- 

fi.r.45 

1.1,656 

2AK 

6,780 

e.riSO 

10,220 

t.lOI 

8,19,1 

H.I18 

6,004 

4,139 

5,908 

l.-iOS 

10,195 

i;,.:79 

7,120 

1K.480 

17,874 

2.-173 

B,!H>3 

7,649 

6,K17 

11,427 

6.1^11 

11,687 

I4,i'.13 

21,715 

7..i78 

13,872 

a.uo4 

8,8.16 

0,289 

16,947 

4,121 

8,940 

4,1118 

7,238 

,i.;b9 

11.221 

H,7S2 

16,080 

2-97 

4,043 

!'  -.'17 

16,793 

I'.  ,-118 

11,009 

S,-.'53 

15,489 

*,I39 

10,746 

S,!K16 

14,589 

fl,il52 

11,673 

S.-1S2 

16,624 

,),.176 

7,801 

5.;57 

10,402 

n,«24 

10,380 

I  K35 

2!ll77 

4,941 

(!.-;57 

11,202 

lf>,J7S 

28,627 

9.-i18 

15,726 
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6,857 

i'.Tie 

4,967 
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B.1S17 
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S.I.KKI 

8,655 
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TrtM 
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S 

8.776,044 
1.375,080 
2,.137.766 
2,741,684 
1,197,248 

817,880 
3,157,824 
1,445,000 
8,611,8461 

660,492 1 
1,438,160 
1,901,120 
2,035,700 
9,992,930 
4,764,200 
1,708,360 
4,081,806 

2,286,828 

1,892,228 
2,688,642 
3,898,274 
851,7.16 
4,645,610 
2,853,810 
2,942,383 
4,660,980 
4,792,612 
2,642,702 
2,570,222 
1,365,226 
2,090,2-44 
2,605,860 

761,956 

810,072 
8,373,846 
12,259,352 
3,796,722 
1,212,594 

964,978 
6,476,604 
2,136,730 
2,956,233 
1,931,606 

861,012 


1,071.:f61  518,704  6.12,6.17  992,6221  130..178,622  260,757.244 


L 


Principal  Ciliet  and  Toicn: — Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  had  7790  inhabitants  in  1870;  Wilmington,  the  prin- 
cipal city,  13,446 ;  New  Berne,  the  next  town  in  size,  about 
6000;  Fayetteville  and  Charlotte  had  between  4400  and 
6000  ;  Beaufort  and  Washington,  between  2000  and  3000 ; 
Asbeville,  Plymouth,  Tarboro',  Goldsboro',  Kinston,  and 
Edenton,  from  1200  to  2000  each. 

Contlilulivn,  Cunrt;  Repre»e«tnfi«n  in  Congree;  etc. — 
The  constitution  of  1868  makes  the  executive  branch  of 
the  State  government  to  consist  of  a  governor,  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor, a  secretary  of  state,  an  auditor,  a  treasurer, 
a  superintendent  of  publie  works,  a  superintendent  of 
instruction,  and  an  attorney-general,  all  elected  by  the 


people  for  four  years.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  sen- 
ate of  50  members,  and  a  lower  chamber  of  120,  with  bien- 
nial sessions.  The  electoral  qualification  is  extended  to 
embrace  all  male  personis,  natives  of  the  country  or  legally 
naturalised,  who  nave  resided  in  the  State  twelve  months, 
and  thirty  days  in  the  county  where  offering  to  vote. 
Atheists  are  disqualified  for  office,  as  also  all  convicted  of 
treason,  perjury,  or  other  infamous  crimes  since  becoming 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  unless  legally  restored  to  the  rights 
of  citiienship.  The  maintenance  of  free  public  schools 
and  of  the  State  University  is  provided  for.  A  homestead 
and  dwelling  with  personal  property,  in  all  to  the  value  of 
$1500,  are  exempted  from  sale  under  any  legal  process  for 
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the  oolleetion  of  debts.  Thejudieiary  eonsists  of  ft  supreme 
opurt,  with  appellate  jarisdiotion,  presided  over  hy  a  chief- 
justice  and  two  assooiates;  superior  courts  for  nine  judi- 
oial  diatriets,  for  eaeb  of  which  a  judge  is  elected,  but  who 
severally  serve  in  rotation  in  eaoh  district.  The  supreme 
and  superior  court  judges  are  elected  for  eight  years. 
There  are  also  inferior  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace  in 


the  several  counties  and  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
several  cities.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1872  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  is  entitled  to  8  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

CkHrchtt. — The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of 
the  religions  denominations  in  the  State  in  1870  and  in 
1874-76 : 


DHTOMUI  AXIOM. 


All  denominations 

Baptists,  regular 

Baptists,  other........ 

Cliristtans .» 

Congregatlonalists 

EpiscOMdlans  (Protestant).- 

Frlends 

Jews 

Lutherans. 


Churali 

organl' 

Mtloat, 

1>7(I. 


2,R«3 
8S1 
31 
66 
1 
77 
28 
■  1 
7S 

Methodists '    l,t9S 

Moravians. 

Presbyterians,  regular, 

Presbyterians,  other. 

Reformed  (late  Qerman). 

Roman  Cathollca. 

Universal  ists-.....-.. 

Union  churches 


10 
185 
19 
31 
10 
3 

a 


Chureh 
cdlUcv*. 

un. 


2,497 

910 

28 

60 

1 

68 

27 

1 

70 

1,078 

10 

182 

19 

29 

9 

2 

8 


Ohoroh 

KllUnc*, 

ISW. 


718,810 

248,920 

SJMB 

16,200 

160 

12,»SS 

11,250 

200 

23,290 

300,045 

8,.'I00 

69,205 

7,930 

9,800 

3,300 

600 

800 


»2,487,877 
678,060 

e,236- 

24,377 

I,SOO 

403,460 

21,485 

SOO 

96,350 

775,805 

81,000 

375,200 

20,276 

23,400 

64,100 

700 

16,250 


ChuKb 

orgabt- 

tftlloas, 

UT6. 


3,276 

1,437 

40 

76 

6 

81 

29 

1 

76 

1.298 

10 

I  209 


11 
2 
8 


Cbureh 

eUlflOM, 

IHTi. 


3,a'w 

1,36.1 
33 
67 
6 
73 
28 
1 

72 
1,189 
•     10 

197 

81 
11 
2 
3 


llloIit«ri, 
UT6. 


oomaiunl. 

CftOt*. 

ISTS. 


2,032 

848 

19 

40 

6 

67 


1 

43 

816 

16 

94 

19 
7 
2 
2 


Adhermt 

popul*. 

tloD, 


Chunk 

proMrtr, 

IBTS. 


2S3,4«8 

1,041,450 

118,914 

436.000 

2,800 

9,000 

3,830 

13,000 

188 

70O 

4,211 

18,000 

2,260 

9,000 

......... 

750 

6,600 

20,000 

107,360 

448,000 

2,160 

6,800 

16,081 

66,000 

1,950 

8,000 



1,600 

ISO 

600 

170 

700 

t3,07S,l.'>0 

895,000 

10,000 

86,.500 

6,400 

480,500 

25,500 

l,.i00 

106,750 

926,000 

93,000 

430,000 

29.000 

69,000 

1,000 

16,000 


Hittory. — ^The  coast  of  North  Carolina  was  explored  in 
1584  by  two  vessels  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In 
Apr.,  158j,  Raleigh,  having  received  a  favorable  report 
from  his  first  expedition,  sent  out  a  second  with  a  colony 
of  IDS  persons.  This  expedition  planted  a  colony  (the  first 
Englisa  colony  on  this  continent)  at  Roanoke  Island,  bat 
the  colonists  returned  the  next  year.  In  1587,  Sir  Walter 
sent  out  a  second  colony  of  about  the  same  number,  with 
John  White  as  governor.  White  soon  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  100  colonists,  among  them  his  own  daughter 
and  his  granddaughter,  Virginia  Dare  (the  first  obild  of 
English  parentage  bom  in  the  New  World),  who  was  bom 
in  Aug.,  1587.  Raleigh,  absorbed  in  the  wars  in  Europe, 
neglected  his  American  colony,  and  when  he  sought 
for  it  some  years  later  all  traces  of  it  had  disappeared. 
Ko  subsequent  effort  was  made  to  plant  a  colony  within 
the  limits  of  North  Carolina  until  1653,  when  some  col- 
onists from  Virginia  pushed  southward  and  made  a  set- 
tlement at  Durant's  Neck,  in  what  is  now  Perquimans  co. 
In  1662,  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  to  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle (Oen.  Monk),  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  Sir  H.  Berke- 
ley (then  governor  of  Virginia),  and  five  others,  of  all  lands 
lying  between  the  31st  and  36th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  grantees,  organized  as 
"  Lords  Proprietors  of  the  Province  of  Carolina,"  were  to 
have  political  control  over  the  colonies  which  should  be 
planted  there.  The  portion  of  these  lands  lying  between 
the  Virginia  line  and  Cape  Fear  River  wa«  designated  as 
Albemarle  oo.  Qov.  Berkeley  visited  the  colony  already 
planted  at  Durant's  Neok,  and  appointed  William  Drum- 
mond  its  governor,  which  office  he  held  till  1667.  Oreat 
efforts  were  made  by  the  lords  proprietors  to  draw  colo- 
nists to  Carolina,  lands  being  liberally  granted,  taxation 
made  very  light,  and  complete  liberty  of  conscience  gua- 
rantied. Colonies  of  French,  German,  and  Swiss  Prot- 
estants were  sent  over,  and  New  Berne  founded  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  three  other  towns  incorporated.  There  wag  a 
short  but  fieroe  war  with  the  Tusearoras  and  other  Indians 
(1711-13),  but  it  terminated  successfully  for  the  colonists, 
and  for  sixty  years  they  had  no  further  trouble  from  the 
Indians.  Yet  the  colony  in  1729  had  but  1  towns  and  only 
13,000  inhabitants.  About  1700  the  colony  was  divided 
into  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  separate  governments 
were  organized.  In  1729  the  rights,  interests,  and  fran- 
chises of  the  lords  proprietors  were  purchased  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  colony  passed  under  royal  control.     The  house  of 


delegates  was  chosen  by  the  people,  but  the  members  of 
the  counoil  and  the  colonial  judiciary  were  appointed  by 
the  king.     Qabriel  Johnston,  the  second  and  best  of  the 


royal  governors,  ruled  for  nineteen  years,  and  under  his 
sway  the  colony  grew  very  rapidly.  Largo  bodies  of  em- 
igrants from  the  N.  of  Ireland,  from  the  Sccjttish  High- 
lands, and  a  band  of  Moravians  settled  in  the  colony. 
The  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  attempt  to  enforce 
it  in  the  colony  in  1765  met  with  such  determined  oppo- 
sition that  it  was  abandoned  by  the  royal  officers.  In 
1771  there  was  an  insurrection  of  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Alamance  oo.,  professedly  to  resist  what  they  considered 
excessive  taxation.  The  insurgents  called  themselves 
"Regulators,"  and  on  May  16,  1771,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  about  2000  of  them,  and  the  colonial  militia,  under 
the  command  of  (lov.  Tryon  in  person.  The  "  Regulators  " 
were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  some  of  their  leaders  were 


captured,  tried,  and  executed.  Gov.  Tryon  was  snoceeded 
by  Josiah  Martin,  whose  petulant  and  impolitic  adminis- 
tration hastened  the  crisis  which  was  already  imminent. 
The  last  legislature  which  recognized  the  royal  authority 
was  that  of  Mar.,  1774.  The  following  August  a  provin- 
cial congress  was  called  by  the  people,  and  appointed  del- 
egates to  the  Continental  Congress  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  Apr.,  1775,  a  second  provincial  congress  was 
called  to  meet  in  the  following  August,  and  in  spite  of 
Qov.  Martin's  protests  the  delegates  were  duly  chosen, 
and  the  governor,  alarmed,  took  refuge  on  board  a  British 
ship-of-war  in  Cape  Fear  River  in  July,  1775.  The  pro- 
vinoial  congress  met  in  August  and  organized  a  provisional 
government  for  the  colony  and  a  committee  of  safety,  and 

frovidod  for  raising  several  regiments  for  public  defence, 
n  May,  1775,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg  co. 
assembled  and  formed  an  ossooiation  for  the  assertion  of 
'  political  rights  in  the  colony,  and  in  an  address  delivered 
I  on  the  occasion  renounced  allegiance  to  the  British  crown ; 
this  movement,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  "  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence"  by  some  historians, 
did  not  receive  either  prompt  or  general  support  even  in 
Mecklenburg  co.,  and  met  with  strong  opposition  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Nearly  a  year  later  the  colonial  con- 
gress, on  Apr.  12,  1776,  empowered  its  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  to  concur  with  those 
of  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence  and  forming 
foreign  alliances.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
ratified  by  North  Carolina  Aug,  1,  1776,  On  Dec,  18, 
1776,  a  convention  met  at  Halifax  and  framed  a  consti- 
tution for  the  State,  which  remained  the  organic  law 
of  the  State  until  1835.  During  the  war  North  Caro- 
lina furnished  her  full  quota  of  troops,  but  suffered  little 
from  actual  warfare  except  from  the  frequent  uprisings  of 
the  loyalists  or  Tories  in  the  State.  On  several  occasions 
these  Tory  parties  were  met  and,  after  sharp  engagements, 
defeated,  their  loaders  captured  and  hanged.  In  Mar.,  1781, 
occurred  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-house,  between  Gen. 
Greene  on  the  American  side  with  4500  men,  mostly  raw 
militia,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  about  2000  disciplined 
British  troops.  Gen.  Greene  was  defeated,  but  the  losses 
were  heavy  on  both  sides.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
framed  by  tho  convention  of  1787,  was  rejected  by  North 
Carolina  in  1788,  but  the  following  year  it  was  ratified  by 
the  State.  The  same  year  the  general  assembly,  "  to  aid 
in  extinguishing  the  public  debt  of  all  the  States  and  to 
promote  harmony  among  the  people  of  the  U.  S.,"  ceded 
to  the  general  government  all  the  right,  title,  and  claim 
of  the  State  to  Doth  the  sovereignty  and  the  lands  W.  of 
its  present  western  boundary-line.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
North  Carolina  bad  no  battles  or  serious  losses  on  her 
own  territory.  After  the  election  of  Pros.  Lincoln  in  Nov., 
1860,  many  of  the  citizens  sympathized  with  the  secession 
movement;  yet  when,  late  in  Dec.,  1860,  certain  of  its  citi- 
zens took  forcible  possession  of  the  U.  S.  forts  Caswell  and 
Johnston,  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  their  action  was 
apologized  for  by  the  governor,  but  tho  forts  were  not  re- 
stored to  the  Federal  authorities.  The  general  assembly 
which  met  in  Jan.,  1861,  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  the 
following  May  to  consider  the  question  of  secession.  The 
questions  of  "  convention  "  or  "  no  convention  "  and  of  the 
election  of  delegates  were  submitted  to  the  people  at  an 
election  held  Jan.  30,  1861,  and  while  a  large  majority 
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of  the  delegate*  elected  were  oppoted  to  seoesiion,  the 
total  vote  showed  a  majority  againtt  a  convention  of  6il. 
After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  declaration 
of  war,  Apr.  15,  1861,  Oov.  Ellis  called  the  legislature 
together  again  in  extra  session  on  Apr.  26,  1861.  This 
legislature  called  another  convention,  the  delegates  to 
which  were  elected  on  the  13th  of  Ma;,  and  the  otSnvention 
met  on  the  20th.  On  the  day  of  its  assembling  this  con- 
vention passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  adopted  and 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  framed 
at  Montgomery.  Ala,  Provision  was  made  soon  after  for 
the  representation  of  the  State  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress at  Richmond.  The  State  responded  very  promptly  to 
all  calls  for  Confederate  soldiers.  But  it  was  destined 
to  have  large  home-experience  of  the  disasters  of,  war. 
In  Aug..  1801,  Forts  Uatteras  and  Clark  were  seised  by 
a  Federal  expedition ;  Roanoke  Island  and  New  Berne 
were  oapturea  by  Bumside's  expedition  on  Feb.  7  and  8, 
1862;  the  region  about  Plymouth,  Kinston,  and  Wash- 
ington was  taken  and  held  in  1862-83 ;  Fort  Fisher  was  at- 
tacked, but  unsuccessfully,  under  Butler  and  Admiral  Porter 
in  Doc.,  1864,  but  captured  after  a  desperate  battle  by  Qen. 
Terry  and  Admiral  Porter  Jan.  15, 1865 ;  and  the  surrender 
of  Wilmington,  which  for  18  months  had  been  the  chief  port 
of  the  blockade-runners  from  abroad,  followed  soon  after. 
In  Mar.,  1865,  Oen.  Sherman  entered  the  State  in  his  march 
northward,  the  battles  of  Arerysboro'  and  Bentonville  oc- 
curred in  the  same  month,  and  the  negotiations  for  a  capitu- 
lation by  Qen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  the  final  surrender  at 
Greensboro'  within  the  next  thirty  days.  On  Apr.  28, 1865, 
Uov.  Vance  issued  a  proclamation  annonnoing  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end — that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  oitiiens  to 
accept  the  result  and  unite  with  the  civil  authority  in  re- 
straining disorders  and  violence.  Mi^J.-Gen.  Sohofleld, 
then  in  command  of  the  military  district,  responded  by  a 
conciliatory  general  order,  followed  soon  after  by  others 
regulating  the  labor  relations  of  the  freedmen  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  two  parties  accepted  the  situation  in  good  faith. 
W.  W.  Holden  was  appointed  provisional  governor  of  the 
State  in  June,  1865,  and  in  August  an  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention  at  Raleigh  was  ordered. 
This  convention  met  on  Oct  2, 1865,  repealed  the  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  formally  declared  that  slavery  and  invol- 
untary servitude  should  be  and  were  for  ever  prohibited 
within  the  State.  These  acts  of  the  convention  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  An  election  was  held  soon  after,  and  a 
governor,  legislature,  and  members  of  Congress  chosen.  In 
May,  1866,  the  constitutional  convention  was  again  con- 
vened, and  made  some  radical  changes  in  the  State  consti- 
tution, which  were  rejected  by  the  people.     At  the  annual 


election  in  Aug.,  1866,  the  governor  (Worth)  was  re-elected 
and  a  new  legislature  chosen,  which  refused  to  ratify  the 
Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  8.,  but 
professed  its  submission  to  Federal  authority  and  its  desire 
to  be  restored  to  relations  of  peace  and  concord  with  all. 
By  the  Reconstruction  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.,  1867,  North 
Carolina  was  declared  to  be  etill  under  military  authority, 
and  all  existing  governments  to  be  provisional  till  the 
State,  by  adapting  the  course  prescribed  by  the  act,  should 
be  qualified  for  readmission  txj  the  Union.  Another  con- 
vention was  called,  and  delegates  elected  to  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reoonstmotion  act,  Nov. 
20,  1867.  The  oonvenUon  met  at  Raleigh  Feb.  14,  18S8, 
and  adopted  a  constitution  which  was  ratified  by  the  people. 
This  constitution  was  approved  by  Congress  June  23, 1868, 
and  the  Fourteenth  amendment  being  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature, the  State  was  restored  to  the  Union  in  July,  1868. 
Since  that  time  North  Carolina  has  been  slowly  regaining 
its  former  prosperity. 

Ooremon  of  (t«  CoIoNjf  ami  State. 

(1)  IMfr  Ike  Lurdi  PnpritlBri.' AleT^tniei  il^TtiU -.ATM-tl 

George  l>nimmond„ Ifie-Vil"  Ri<^^>!«d  1).  StMiaht.......17W-»5 

Samuel  Sniuns tssi-U  tS'P.V*'  A'lit^- ■• '!!?-*» 

Cariwrlgbt l6;+-77  yk'Ulsra  It.  Ustlo •J'l**-'* 

Jllllrr  1S7T-7JI1  HfUjsniin  VViJli««l*...,l7W-l«« 

John  Culiuffitwr 1078-M ^."""I's  1"",™'-'" •• lW»-«« 

John  HuAi'v  t ISKO-BiiNalhsnii'l  AIciiaik!or....l«(iWi; 

John  Jc  Ilk  hit l«»l-gn,P''ni""''»  WiUliiiDs. iM;-«» 

Seth  Soili.L. HiSa-l»l  '.•""'J  •^'«"<' 1M«-1» 

Philip  Liiil wsll IC^-SS I  Sr."^ ""''",  ?""'it' 1  SlO-l  I 

Alexandtr  L!vin«loo...l»9S-flS' ^'"""o  ll«wWn _..l|iU-U 

Thomaj  llarTsy t«»S-]705  WmiHiii  Milk-r 1S14-17 

Henderson  Walker i:<»-09  (oho  Branob '^'I"*'' 

William  lirnvvT n«»-n>  J«=**  traukllu „18M»-ll 

Edward  IHdc ITIff-aa  '■•briel  Holm™ ""••"S 

Thomas  l'-'i\l,xk  i..., J72J-J2  Hiitchlngi  U.  B«rloo„..JNa+-17 

William  I1.>«1 ....172S-M '»"'«  Iffddl 1W7-28 

George  IliirrliiEloii naUB  John  Owen     l»2*«Sn 

SliBichunl  Kv(Third„1726-30  Miraifort  Sioku. IMO-aa 

I  list  id  I..  SwKin liill-^^ 

(2j  I'HiIrr  Ihr  Crmm.  [Kiihnrd  D.  Sptighl tS»-»J 

George  Kiirrln«t«o t7;»-3l  fjiwnrrt  H.lJiidlfj. ts»7-ll 

Gabriel  JniinsUio 1734-3.1  Jotin  M.  Morehfiul... — IMl-«5 

Nathankl  Klr«> IJM-Mi  Wllllsiii  A.  (imliain IW.'Ma 

Matthe*  Rowsn IT64-W  i<^  l>»''li"»  Miiulif _1 849^1 

Arthur  linliln ...1754-«"afM  ji.  Kiid -.IMl-n.l 

William  Trvi.u , .,,1765-71  Thnmai'  lin^ _ ISSTHnfO 

Joslah  M;irfiii 1771-7.1  J"hn  W.  Kllist-. ISMMSl 

H,  T.  airk  isf^ling) IMI-^Ii 


(3)  Oitrfrnort  of  the  STiUf. 

Blchard  rmw i'  11 1  -77-79 

AbuerKsnt n79-.«l. 

Alexanrt.rMnoln 171SWM 

Bichard  (as  well.. „..17N-S" 

Samuel  .k>h  u«too . . .1 7«7-*9 


Zeholon  B.  Vnncp IJWa-flS 

Wm.  W.  H'.ldi'n  iproT.KiaWMKi 

Jonathan  VViirlli 1»(I.t-«i|1 

Wnit»|j>  W.  Uoldsn  »...„l8eii-71 

TiHlU.CaidTsIl „ia71-74 

cunl*  H.  BnwlL-n -1874- 


EUctorat  and  Popular  Vote  for  Preeident  and  Yiee-Preiident. 


CaDdldKtei  Ibr  whom  to<«  of 
Stau  wu  cftit. 


1792 
17S6 
1800 
1804 
1808 
1812 
1812 
1816 
1820 


George  Washington  P 

(George  Clinton  V.-P. 

John  Adams  P 

Thomas  Plnckner  V.-P... 

Thomas  Jefferson  P 

Aaron  Burr  V.-P _ 

Thomas  Jeffbrson  P 

George  Clinton  V.-P ( 

James  Madiaon  P 

Charles  C.  Plnckney  P. 

George  Clinton  V.-P._ 

Kufus  King  V.-P 

James  Madison  P I 

Elbridife  Gerry  V.-P„ ( 

James  Monroe  P ) 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  V.-P.  ( 

James  Monroe  P ) 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P. / 


ElceL 

TOI«. 


Elect. 
7««r. 


•12 
»12 

14 

11 
:l 
11 

3 

IS 
15 
IS 


1824 
1828 
1832 
1836 
1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 
18S6 

1860 

1888 
1872 


Caodldauw  ft>r  whom  vote  of 
Bum  vu  out. 


z 


Andrew  Jackson  P \ 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P 

John  a  Calhoun  V.-P 

Andrew  Jackson  P- 

Martin  Van  Buren  V..P... 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 

Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 
Wllliani  H.  Harrison  P.... 
John  Tyler  V.-P. 

Henry  Clay  P 

Theo.  FrelfnghuysenV.-P. 

Zschary  Taylor  P 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P. 

Franklin  Plerco  P, 

William  R.  King  V.-P 

James  Buchanan  P. 

J.  C.  Breckcnridge  V.-P... 

John  C.  Breckenrldge  P... 
Joseph  Lane  V.-P 


1  Ulysses  a  Grant  P 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P.... 

lUlysses  S.Grant  P. 

1  Henry  Wilson  V.-P 


Fleet, 
vote. 


15 
15 
IS 
15 
IS 
11 
11 
10 
10 

10 

» 

10 


Pop. 


20,415 
37,867 
24,862 
26,910 
46,376 
43,232 
43,i»0 
39,744 
48,246 

48,389 


Mliiorltj  caodldatM. 


I  rof. 


WUUam  H.  Crawford  P 15,621 

John  Quincy  Adams  P 13,918 

Henry  asy  P I   4,563 

WlllUm  H.  Harrison  P 23,626 

Martin  Van  Buren  P 34,218 


James  K.  Polk  P. 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P..... 

Lewis  Csss  P 

William  O.  Butler  V.-P.... 

Winfleld  Scott  P 

Wllllara  A.  Graham  V.-P.. 

Millard  Fillmore  P 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P 

r  John  Bell  P 

Edward  Everett  V.-P.... 

S.  A.  Douglas  P 

H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P 


..  .ga  I  Horatio  Sevmour  P 

90,i69  ,;  Francis  P.Blalr,  Jr.,V.-P. 


94.769 


Horace  Greeley  P... 
;  B.  GraU  Brown  V.-P.. 


39,287 
34,869 
39,058 
SC,88C 
44,990 
2,701 
84,601 
70,094 


Notes.— 1.  No  vote  in  1788,  as  the  State  bad  not  ratified  the  U.  S.  Constitution.— 2.  No  vote  cast  In  1864,  as  the  State  was  out  of 
the  Uuion.  TaoKAS  Jokdah.    Revised  by  L.  P.  Bbocxett. 

p.-v.  of   Chili  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  T. 


North  Carolina,  tf.  of  Russell  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  720. 

North  Ca§'tle,  post-v.  and  tp,  of  Westchester  eo., 
N.  Y.     Pop.  1996. 
North  Chel'sea,  tp.  of  Suffolk  co.,  Mass.    Pop.  1197. 

•  At  elections  thus  marked  the  old  system  prevailed— candi- 
date receiving  highest  vote,  President;  next  highest,  Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

t  No  choice  by  people. 


North  Chi'li, 

P.  104. 

North  Codo'mst  tp.  of  Tork  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2476. 
North  Col'lins,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Erie  co.,  N.  T.  P.  1617. 

North  Con'way,  post-v.  of  Conway  tp.,  Carroll  co., 
N.  H.,  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Saco  River,  and  on  the 
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NORTHCOTE— NOBTH  LEWI8BXJBG. 
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Extern  and  M«jn«  C«ntnU  and  the  Portland  and  Ogdens- 
burg  B.  Rs. 

North'cote  (Sir  BrApronD  Heickt),  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  b. 
in  London,  England,  Oct.  27, 1818 ;  graduated  with  honors 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple  1847 ;  was  one  of  the  leoretaries  of  the  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  of  1851 ;  entered  Parliament  as  a  Con- 
servative 1855;  took  an  active  part  in  all  questions  re- 
lating to  art  and  education;  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  in  Lord  Derby's  third  administration  1866,  secretary 
of  state  for  India  Mar.,  1867-Dec.,  1868;  was  a  member 
of  the  high  joint  commission  which  drew  up  the  treaty  of 
Washington  1871,  and  became  chancellor  oithe  exchequer 
in  Disraeli's  cabinet  Feb.,  1874,  lie  published  Tmciili/ 
Yean  nf  Financial  Policy  (1862) ;  was  elected  governor  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  Jan.,  1869,  and  presided  over 
the  Social  Science  Association  of  the  same  year. 

North  Cove,  post-v.  and  tp.,  McDowell co.,  N.  C.  P.  874. 

North  Cov'entry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,Chester  co..  Pa.  P.  1251. 

North  Cr«ft8'b™ry,p.-T.,C™(tsburytp.,0rlean8  00.,  Vt 

North  Dans'Tille,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  401S. 

North  Digh'ton,  poet-v.  of  Dighton  tp.,  Bristol  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Old  Colony  R.  R. 

North  Dolan,  tp.  of  Cass  co..  Mo.    Pop.  903. 

North  East,  tp.  of  Yuba  co..  Gal.    Pop.  363. 

North  Ea§t,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  III.    Pop.  1521. 

North  East,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  930. 

Northeast,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cecil  oo.,  Md.,  on  the 
North-east  River  and  on  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  748;  of  tp.  3645. 

Northeast,  tp.  of  Dntohesa  oo.,  M.  Y.    Pop.  2179. 

Northeast,  tp.,  Brie  co..  Pa.,  on  Lake  Erie.    P.  2213. 

North»east,  post-b.  of  Northeast  tp.,  Erie  oo..  Pa.,  on 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  15  miles  E. 
of  Erie,  contains  the  Lake  Shore  Seminary,  8  churches,  I 
newspaper  and  job  printing-office,  3  banks,  1  furnace,  a 
paper-mill,  a  woollen-factory,  Bf.barrel-factory,  a  fine  park, 
I  wooden-ware  manufactory,  and  stores.     Pop.  900. 

CrsHMAS  Bros.,  Em.  "SI'N." 

North  Easton,  post-v.  of  Easton  tp.,  Bristol  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Dighton  and  Somerset  branch  of  the  Old  Colony 
R.  R.,  24  miles  S.  of  Boston  ;  noted  for  the  extensive 
shovel  manufactories,  the  largest  in  the  world,  established 
by  the  brothers  Oliver  and  Oakos  Ames,  who  were  natives 
of  this  village.  It  has  various  other  manufactures,  1 
newspaper,  a  splendid  town  hall  (the  gift  of  the  Messrs. 
Ames),  a  good  public  library,  3  churches,  and  a  beautiful 
cemetery.    Pop.  about  2000. 

North  Ban  Claire,  a  r.  and  tp.  of  Ean  Claire  co.. 
Wis.,  on  the  Chippewa  River.     Pop.  of  v.  965 ;  of  tp.  1127. 

North  El'ba,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.   P.  349. 

Northern  Indians.  See  Mioratioxs  or  the  Amer- 
ICAH  AsoRioiiiES,  by  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Moroan. 

Northern  Lights.    See  Aitrora  Borealis. 

Northern  Reese  River  Valley,  a  v.  of  Lander  eo., 
Nev.     Pop.  106. 

North  Ev'ans,  post-v.,  Evans  tp..  Brio  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  150. 

North  Fair'field,  post-v.  of  Fairfield  tp.,  Hnron  eo.,  0. 

North  Far'ette,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1482. 

North  Fer'risbnrg,  post-v.  of  Ferrisburg  tp.,  Addi- 
son CO.,  Vt.,  on  Rutland  division  of  Central  Vermont  R.  R. 

North'fiel.d,  tp.  of  Cook  oo.,  III.    Pop.  1705. 

Northiield,po8t-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  CO.,  Me.  P.  190. 

Northfield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Connecticut  River  and  on  the  New  London  Northern 
line  of  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.     Pop.  1720. 

Northfield,  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co..  Mich.    Pop.  1300. 

NorthHeld,  post-v.  of  Rice  co,,  Minn.,  on  the  St.  Paul 
and  Milwaukee  K.  R.,  40  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul,  has  a  good 
school  system,  6  churches,  is  the  seat  of  Carleton  College, 
has  2  newspapers,  2  banks,  and  manufacturing  interests. 
The  country  is  adapted  to  agriculture.     Pop.  2278. 

W.  H.  Mitchell,  Ed.  "  Northfield  Standard." 

Northfield,  tp.  of  Merrimack  oo.,  N.  H.     Pop.  833. 

Northfield,  tp.  of  Richmond  oo.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  5949. 

Northfield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Summit  oo.,  0.  Pop.  1009. 

Northfield,  post-v.  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.  on  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  R.  R.,  10  miles  S.  of  Montpclior,  has  good 
graded  and  high  schools,  the  Norwich  University,  5 
churches,  several  quarries  of  argillaceous  slate,  and  stores. 
Pop.  3410.  C.  Dole.  Ed.  "Reveille." 

Northfield,  tp.  of  Jackson  co..  Wis.     Pop.  499. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Izard  CO.,  Ark.     Pop.  454. 


North  Fork,  tp.  of  Pope  eo..  Ark.    Pop.  ?15. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Trinity  oo.,  CaL    Pop.  461. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Marion  oo..  III.    Pop.  822. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Delaware  00.,  la.     Pop.  912. 

North  Fork,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Steams  eo.,  Minn.    P.  280. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Barton  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  544. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Jasper  co..  Mo.    Pop.  868. 

North  Fork,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.    P.  951. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  Va.    Pop.  2058. 

North  Fork  of  Big  Creek,  tp.,  Ellis  co.,  Kan.    P.  33. 

North  George'town,  post-v.  of  Knox  tp.,  Columbi- 
ana 00.,  0.    Pop.  173. 

North  Gran'Tille,  post-v.  of  Granville  tp.,  Washing- 
ton CO.,  N.  Y.,  contains  a  ladies'  seminary. 

North  Green'bnsh,  tp.,  Rensselaer  oo.,  N.  Y.  P.  3058. 

North  Had'ley,  post-v.  of  Hadley  tp.,  Hampshire  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Connectiont  River. 

North  Hamp'ton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  eo., 
N.  H.,  on  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  R.  R.     Pop.  723. 

North  Hampton ,  post-v.,  Pike  tp.,  Clark  co.,  0.  P.  205. 

North  Ha'ven,  post-v.  and  tp.,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn., 
on  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.     Pop.  1771. 

North  Haven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Knox  co..  Me.,  com- 
prises North  Fox  Island  in  Penobscot  Bay.     Pop,  80S, 

North  Haven,  v,,  Southampton  tp,,  Suffolk  eo,,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  112. 

North  Hav'erhill,  post-v.  of  Haverhill  tp.,  Orafton 
CO.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R. 

North  Hei'delberg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,Berkst]o.,  Pa.  P.  970. 

North  Hemp'stead,  tp..  Queens  oo.,  N.  Y.    P.  6540. 

North  Hen'derson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  eo.,  111., 
on  Roekford  Rook  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.    Pop.  1062, 

North  He'ro,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Grand  Isle  eo.,  Vt.,  51 
miles  N.  W,  of  Hontpelier,  has  good  schools,  several 
ehnrehea,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.     Pop.  601. 

J.  H.  Uawkicax,  Ed.  "  Oraxd  Isle  Co.  Clerk." 

North  Hol'land,  Canal  of.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Amsterdam  was  one  of  the  first  commercial  ports  of 
Europe.  The  gradual  advancement  of  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, together  with  the  increase  in  draught  of  vessels,  de- 
manded an  access  more  favorable  than  was  afforded  by  the 
difficult  and  shoal  channels  through  the  Zuyder  Zee.  To 
supply  such  an  access,  the  North  Holland  Canal  was  cut 
from  Buiksluyt,  opposite  Amsterdam,  to  the  llelder,  a  dis- 
tance of  51  miles.  It  is  124  feet  broad  at  the  surface  and 
31  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  is  available  for  vessels  drawing 
18  feet  of  water.  The  open  sea  can  bo  reached  in  a  time 
varying  from  eighteen  hours  to  two  days.  But  in  winter 
even  this  great  highway  is  blocked  op  by  ice.  Moreover, 
its  capacity  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  sea-going 
oommeroial  vessels  now  in  use.  Hence  the  recent  con- 
stmotion  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  (which  see). 

J.  G.  Barnard. 

North  Ho'mer,  part  of  South  Homer  tp..  Champaign 
00.,  III.    Pop.  641. 

North  Hoas'ton,  T.  of  Loramie  tp.,  Shelby  eo.,  0.  P.  44. 

North  Hnd'son,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  738. 

North  Hnnt'ington,tp.,We8tmoreland  co.,Pa.  P.3493. 

North  Jnd'son,  post-v.  of  Starke  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.-R.,  70  miles  from 
Chicago,  has  3  churches,  3  hay-presses,  2  hotels,  1  grist- 
mill, 1  newspaper.  Business,  stock-raising  and  dairying. 
Pop.  115.  J.  L.  SwEHBY,  Ed.  "Courier." 

North  Kings'town, tp.,Washlngton  co.,  R.  I.  P.  3568. 

North  Kings'ville,  post-v.  of  Kingsville  tp.,  Ash- 
tabula CO.,  0.,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  R.,  and  near  Lake  Erie. 

North  La  Crosse,  post-v.  of  Cambpell  tp..  La  Crosse 
CO,,  Wis,,  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  on  the  Chicago 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.     Pop.  1494. 

North  Law'rence,  post-v.  of  Grant  tp.,  Douglos  co., 
Kan.,  on  the  Kansas  River,  opposite  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R. 

North  Lawrence,  post-v.  of  Lawrence  tp.,  St  Law- 
rence CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Deer  River  and  the  Ogdensburg  and 
Lake  Champlain  R.  R.     Pop.  550. 

North  Leb'anon,  tp.  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2263. 

North  Leom'inster,  post-v.  of  Leominster  tp.,  Wor- 
cester CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Fitchburg  R.  R. 

North  Lewisltnrg,  post-v.  of  Champaign,  eo.,  0.,  14 
miles  N,  E.  of  Urbana,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
R,  R.,  has  a  public-school  building,  6  churches,  3  hotels,  1 
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bank,  3  flonring-milla,  and  8tor«s.      Prinoipal  businesa, 
Btock-raiaing  and  farming.     Pop.  733. 

f .  S.  FuBos,  £u.  "North  Lewibbobq  Puss." 

North  Iiib'ertJt  poit-v.  of  Liberty  tp.,  St.  Joseph  oo., 
Ind.    Pop.  223. 

North  MoGreg'or,  post-v.  of  Mondon  tp.,  Clayton 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  Miaaissippi  River,  1  mile  N.  of  HoQregor 
and  on  the  Chioago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

North  Mad'ison,  poat-v.  of  Madiaon  tp.,  Jefferaon 
CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  JefferaonTilie  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
R.  K.,  2  milea  from  Madison.     Pop.  1007. 

North  Maho'ning,  tp.  of  Indiana  oo.,  Pa.   Pop.  1263. 

North  IHan'chester,  poat-v.  of  Manoheater  tp.,  Hart- 
ford CO.,  Conn.,  on  Hartford  Providence  and  Fiahkill  R.  R. 

North  Manchester,  poat-v.  of  Wabaah  oo.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Cincinnati  Wabaah  and  Michigan  and  the  Detroit  Bel 
River  and  lUinoia  R.  Ra.,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Wabash,  has  1 
academy,  3  churches,  1  bank,  manufacturing  intereata,  2 
printing-offices,  3  hotels,  1  newapaper.  Pop.  about  1800. 
M.  E.  Plkas,  Ed.  "Maxcbesteb  Rbpcblican." 

North  Manlieiai,  tp.  of  Sohaylkill  co..  Pa.    P.  2120. 

North  Bfan'iton  Island,  a  v.  of  Galilee  tp.,  Manitou 
00.,  Mich.    Pop.  91. 

North  Mid'dleborongh,  poat-v.  of  Middleborough 
tp.,  Plymouth  co..  Moss. 

North  Mid'dleton,  tp.,  Cumberland  oo..  Pa.   P.  1223. 

North  Mid'dletowii,  p.-v.,  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.   P.  320. 

North  Mil'ford,  t.  of  Milford  hundred,  Kent  oo., 
Del.     Pop.  1150. 

North  JHoreland,  tp.  of  Wyoming  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  831. 

North  Mnd'dr,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  111.     Pop.  867. 

North  Mnr'derkill,  hundred,  Kent  oo.,  Del.   P.  3631. 

North  Nor'wich,  poat-v.  and  tp.  of  Chenango  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Utica  division  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna 
and  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  1075. 

North  Pel'Ia,  v.,  Lake  Prairie  tp.,  Marion  oo.,  la.  P.  87. 

North  Plains,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  Mich.    P.  1976. 

North  Platte,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Neb., 
situated  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  K.,  -lOO  miles  W.  of  the 
Missouri  River,  has  good  schools,  4  churches,  the  repair- 
ahops  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  atores  and  aoops. 
The  town  derives  ita  maintenance  from  the  railroad  em- 
pIoy^B  and  track-hands,  who  number  several  hundred. 
Stock-raising  constitutes  the  leading  industry.  Pop.  about 
1100.  A.  H.  Chdrch,  Ed.  "  Rbpcblican." 

North'port,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  of  v.  604  J  of  tp.  2273. 

Northport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Waldo  oo..  Mo.,  on  Pen- 
obscot Bay.     Pop.  902. 

Northport,  poat-v.  of  Leelenaw  tp.,  cap.  of  Leelenaw 
00..  Mioh.,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  tne  peninsula,  which 
projecta  into  Lake  Michigan  W.  of  Grand  Traverae  Bay. 
Pop.  238. 

Northport,  poat-v.  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.-Y.,  on  the  JoGTer- 
son  and  Northport  branches  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R.,  and 
on  Northport  harbor,  an  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound,  has 
3  churches,  3  shipyards,  2  newspapers,  4  brickyards,  3  ho- 
tels, deposits  of  firo-sand  and  clay,  I  mill,  and  atorea.  Pop. 
1060.  C.  H.  Davids,  Kd.  "  Adtsbtisbr." 

North Prov'idence,lp., Providence  co.,K.I.  P.20,495. 

North  Read'ing,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  oo., 
Mass.,  on  the  Salem  and  Lowell  R.  R.     Pop.  942. 

North  River.    See  Hudson  River. 

North  River,  tp.  of  Augusta  oo.,  Va.    Pop.  4103. 

North'rop  (Birdset  Grant),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Kent.  Conn., 
July  18, 1817;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1841 ;  studied  divin- 
ity at  New  Haven ;  Congregational  pastor  at  Saxonville, 
Mass.,  1846-57 ;  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  edu- 
cation 1857-66 ;  became  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
board  of  education  1869;  residence,  New  Haven. 

Northrop  (Georre  Washington),  D.  D.,  b.  Oct.  15, 
1826,  at  Antwerp,  Jefferson  CO.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  (Moss.)  1854,  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1857 ;  was  first  instructor,  then  professor  of  church 
history,  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  till  1867:  then 
elected  president  and  professor  of  Christian  theology  in  the 
Baptiat  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

North  Sa'lem,  post-v.  of  Eel  River  tp.,  Hendricks 
00.,  Ind.    Pop.  261. 

North  Salem,  post-r.  and  tp.,  Linn  cO.,  Mo.   Pop.  953. 

North  Salem,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1754. 

North  San  Die'go,  post-v.  of  San  Diego  co.,  Cal. 


North  San  Joan,  post-v.  of  Nevada  oo.,  Cal.,  18 
miles  N.  of  Nevada  City,  has  good  schools,  1  chnreh,  a 
banking-house,  3  hotels,  1  newspaper  and  job  printiag- 
ofEce,  and  atorea.  Stages  make  daily  connection  between 
Nevada  City  and  other  important  places.  It  is  one  of  the 
beat  hydraulic-mining  aectiona  in  the  State.  Pop.  about 
1000.  Editors  "  Tihes." 

North  Scit'aate,  poat-v.  of  Seituate  tp..  Providence 
00.,  R.  I.,  is  the  seat  of  Lapham  Institute. 

North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean  (ane.  Uare  Oermani- 
turn),  lies  between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, having  the  former  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles 
on  the  W.,  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Hanover,  Belgium,  and 
part  of  France  on  the  E.  and  S.  Its  extreme  length  from 
Dover  Straits  to  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland  laleo, 
between  which  and  the  coast  of  Norway  it  merges  into  the 
North  Atlantib,  is  about  700  miles ;  greatest  breadth  about 
420  miles.  By  the  "  Skagcr  Rack  "  Inlet  and  its  extension, 
the  "  Kattegat,"  between  the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  it  oommunicateswith  the  Baltic  Sea. 
By  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  Enqlish  Channel  (which 
see)  it  haa  its  southern  communication  with  the  Atlantic. 
The  depth  varies  from  66  to  500  feet,  the  greatest  depths 
being  in  the  northern  portions  between  the  N.  of  Scotland 
and  Norway.  (See  Jokntton^t  Physical  Geogrnphn.)  If  a 
line  he  drawn  from  the  N.  point  of  Denmark  to  the  month 
of  the  Humber,  all  S.  haa  30  fathoms  or  lesa,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  average  depth.  A  line  from  the  same  point  to 
Edinburgh  will  leave  S.  of  it  nearly  all  the  50  fathom 
deptha.  Farther  N.  the  depth  increosea  rapidly,  and  ia 
aaid  to  attain  190  fathoms  near  the  Norway  coast.  The 
bed  of  the  sea  is  traversed  by  several  vast  shoala,  the 
grenteat  of  which,  the  Dogger  Bank,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  aea  from  lat.  54°  10'  to  57°  24'  N.,  Ion.  1°  to  6°  7' 
E. ;  another  extends  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland,  in 
a  N.  E.  direction  a  distance  of  110  milea,  while  others  run 
from  Denmark  and  Jutland  more  than  100  miles  to  the 
N.  \y.  The  gre.at  oceanic  tidal  wave,  deflected  aronnd  the 
British  lales.  entera  this  sea  from  the  N.  Pnrauing  its 
courae  southward,  it  rules  the  tides  aa  far  S.  as  the  Thames 
and  oppoaite  coast,  sensibly  affects  the  tides  of  the  Con- 
tinent through  the  Channel,  but,  encountering  the  tide 
wave  from  the  English  Channel  in  the  southern  portions, 
the  tidal  phenomena  are  there  the  result  of  the  conflict,  or 
rather  the  union,  of  tbo  two  distinct  waves,  each  exag- 
gerated by  a  shelving  bottom  and  the  contraction  between 
converging  shores.  At  the  Orkneys  the  rise  is  but  12  feet; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and  Thames  18  to  20  feet. 
Washing  the  shores  of  populous  empires,  the  North  Sea,  not' 
withstanding  the  manifest  dangers  due  to  its  currents,  fogs, 
banks,  and  contracted  area,  teems  with  shipping,  and  has 
been,  indeed,  the  cradle  of  navigation  to  the  northern  na- 
tions, as  was  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ancienta.  Ita  fish- 
eries of  ood,  mackerel,  herring,  etc.  are  important,  and 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  wealth  and  character- 
istic development  of  ita  marginal  population.  The  iaiand 
of  Heligoland  (which  see)  is  the  only  one  which  properly 
belonga  to  the  North  Sea.  The  numerous  islands  along  the 
coast  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland  are  rather  frag- 
ments of  a  broken  coast-line  than  islands  in  the  sea.  One- 
ninth  of  the  total  rif er  discharge  of  Europe  is  received  by 
the  North  Sea  from  the  Humber,  Thamea,  the  Rhine  and 
Scheldt,  Eider,  Elbe,  Wcser,  etc.,  and  from  the  "  flrths  "  and 
"  fiorda  "  of  the  Scotch  and  Norway  coasts.  The  Zi'VDer 
Zee  (which  sec),  which  is  entered  from  the  North  Sea  at 
the  Helder,  is  separated  by  the  chain  of  sand  islands,  Tcxel, 
Terachelling.  etc.,  which  are  the  exiating  fragments  of  the 
ancient  ooast-line.  The  great  work  of  modem  hydranlio 
and  maritime  engineering,  the  North  Sea  Canal  (which 
see),  makes  Amsterdam  virtually  a  seaport  of  the  North  Sea. 
(See  Ziir  Phyitk  dct  Mreret,  by  Dr.  Meyer,  from  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  Kiel  commission  for  investigation  of 
the  German  seoa.     Berlin,  1874.)  J.  G.  Bar.vard. 

North  Sea  Canal  of  Holland  (called  in  Holland  The 
Amsterdam  Canal).  Even  before  making  the  North 
Holland  Canal  (which  aee)  it  had  been  proposed  to  con- 
nect Amsterdam  directly  with  the  North  teea.  That  work 
answered  the  existing  exigencies,  but  it  waa  found  not  to 
answer  those  arising  from  the  modem  developments  of 
commerce.  The  bold  project  of  a  direct  water  communi- 
cation with  the  North  Sea  through  the  Y  (Dutch  Ij),  the 
Wijkermeer,  and  across  the  very  narrow  neck  of  land  (  H<jI- 
lantl  op  zIJh  Smnltl)  which  scparatea  the  latter  from  the 
sea,  was  revived  in  1854.  'The  difficulties  were  great. 
Nino  different  "  commisaiona  "  of  engineera  and  other  ex- 
ports successively  studied  and  reported  upon  the  subject ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Jan..  I.S63,  that  the  law  authorizing 
the  construction  was  perfected  and  the  work  undertaken. 
The  project  involves  not  only  the  canal  itself,  with  ita  sea- 
locks  and  harbor,  but  the  shutting  off  of  the  Y  at  its  east- 
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em  end  iVom  the  Zuyder  Zee  by  a  dam  one  mile  in  length 
with  loolca  adequate  to  the  purpusea  of  all  the  ooasting- 
trade  of  the  Zuyder,  and  of  the  lighter  draught  reuels  for 
the  North  Sea,  whioh  atill  may  enter  by  the  Uelder.  The 
formation  of  thig  dam  and  the  oonstruotion  of  its  triple 
looki,*  founded  by  means  of  a  coffer-dam  530  feet  in  diam- 
eter in  18  feet  of  water  on  9000  piles,  are  among  the  most 
remarliable  works  of  bydraalio  engineering  of  recent  times. 

The  canal  has  a  bottom  width  of  27  mitres  (90  feet, 
about)  and  a  depth  of  7)  metres,  or  25  feet ;  it  is  carried 
by  embankments  dredged  from  the  bottom  or  brought 
fh>m  the  land  through  the  Y  and  Wijkermeer  (the  depth 
of  which  averages  about  six  feet)  and  by  an  exoavntion 
(4  miles)  through  the  sand  doivna  of  the  isthmus ;  total 
length,  23,700  metres  (14|  miles).  The  groat  sea-lock  is 
situated  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  shore-line.  It  has 
a  double  (in  length)  look-pond  of  120  mjttres  (400  feet, 
nearly)  in  total  length,  60  feet  width,  with  ii  feet  depth 
on  the  look-sills.  It  is  founded  at  36  feet  below  mean  low 
water  in  the  sand  of  the  coast  downs,  '*  a  depth  never  be- 
fore drained  in  the  Netherlands."  An  artificial  harbor  has 
been  eonstructed  at  the  sea  entrance  (for  which  see  Har- 
bor, vol.  ii.,  p.  792).  This  great  work  is  drawing  nigh  to 
completion.  The  Orange  locks  have  been  long  in  nee.  The 
sea-locks  are  completed,  and  most  of  the  oanal  trunk.  The 
waters  of  the  Y  and  Wijkermeer  are  to  be  drained  into  the 
canal  (mostly  accomplished),  furnishing  extensive  polden 
of  arable  land.  The  canal  also  receives  the  drainage  which 
was  formerly  thrown  into  these  waters,  which  by  powerful 
Appold  centrifugal  and  force-pumps  at  the  Orange  locks 
it  discharges  into  the  Zuyder  Zee.f  (For  further  par- 
ticalars  see  Pm/emnnal  Papm  No.  22,  Coips  of  Engin- 
eers, U.  S.  A.,  by  the  writer,  and  the  work  of  M.  Croiiette 
Desnoyers,  inginiear-en-chef  des  ponts  et  chausies.) 

J.  O.  Barxarr. 

North  Sew'ickler«p.-v.  and  tp.,Bearerco.,Pa.  P.I108. 

North  Shade,  tp.  of  Oratiot  oo.,  Hioh.     Pop.  890. 

North  8henaii'go,p.-v.  andtp.,Crawrord  oo.,Pa.  P.901. 

North  Smith'fleld,  tp.  of  Providenoe  co.,  R.  t.  PopT 
8052. 

North  Som'enrille,  a  t.  of  SomerTille  tp.,  Middlesex 
00,,  Mass.,  3  miles  from  Boston. 

North  Spring'field,  post-v.  of  Oreene  eo..  Mo.,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pooiflc  R.  R.,  241  miles  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis, 
has  a  union  school  building,  Dmry  College,  1  bank,  1 
newspaper,  the  machine-shops  of  the  A.  and  P.  R.  R.,  1 
woollen  and  1  flouring  mill,  and  the  usual  stores. 

Z.  T.  Hedges,  En.  "  Soith-west." 

North  Star,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Qratiot  eo.,  HIch.   P.  840. 

North  Sto'Bingtoii,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  New  London 
eo.,  Conn.    Pop.  1739. 

North  Strabane',  tp.  of  Washington  co..  Pa.     P.  1273. 

North  Syd'ney,  aport  of  entry  of  Cape  Breton  Island 
and  county,  on  the  N.W.  arm  of  Sydney  Harbor,  18  miles 
N.  of  Sydney.  Coal  is  extensively  shipped  here.  There 
is  a  marine  railway,  a  U.  S.  consulate,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, manufactures  of  leather,  shoos,  shipping,  etc.  Steam- 
ers connect  with  Sydney.     Pop.  about  1 000. 

North  Tar'rytown,  post-v.  of  Westchester  oo.,  N.  Y. 

North  Tope'ka,  post-v.  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.  and  opposite  Topeka,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  Kansas  River;  has  1  newspaper.     P.  about  1000. 

North  Towan'da,  tp.  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  692. 

North  Troy,  post-v.  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  South- 
eastern R.  R.,  has  1  academy,  3  churches,  I  foundry,  a 
largo  hotel,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop.  about 
1500.  M.  T.  Hatch,  Ed.  "  Palladia." 

Northnm'berland,  the  northernmost  oounty  of  Eng- 
land, is  bounded  K.  by  the  North  Soa  and  N.  by  Scotland. 
Area,  1952  square  miles.  Pop.  386,939.  The  western  part 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  the  bare  and  naked  Cheviot 
Mountains  or  occupied  by  wild  moorlands.  Towards  the 
E.  coast  the  land  opens  in  large,  fertile  valleys,  with  good 
pasturage  and  soil  fitted  for  tillage.  The  principal  source 
of  wealth,  however,  is  the  rich  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and 
ooal,  which  are  worked  in  the  Cheviot  Mountains  and 
which  yield  annnolly  20,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

Northnmberland,  a  large  county  of  New  Bmnswiok, 
Canada.  Its  surface  is  fertile  and  heavily  timbered.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  navigable  Hiramichi  River,  flowing  into 
Miramichi  Bay.  The  fisheries  are  important.  Shipbuild- 
ing, lumbering,  and  agriculture  are  largely  earned  on. 
The  oounty  is  intersected  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
Cap.  Newcastle.     Pop.  20,110. 

•  Call«l  the  "Orange  Iock9"(0ran;'ejliitzrn),  after  theTelgn^ 
ing  famllv. 

t  At  brief  Intervals  natural  drainage  can  be  efibcted  Into  the 
North  Sea  through  the  sea-lock. 


Northumberland,  a  fertile  oounty  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
lying  on  the  N.  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  has  2  ridings, 
and  is  associated  with  Durham  oo.  for  judicial  purposes. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  other  railways. 
Cap.  Coburg.     Pop.  39,085. 

Northumberland,  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Susquehanna  and  its  W.  branch,  and 
traversed  by  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Area,  300 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  steep  mountain-ridges, 
and  has  some  rich  valleys.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
leading  products.  The  mining  of  anthracite  coal,  iron,  and 
limestone  are  important  pursuits.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude lumber,  leatner,  flour,  lime,  brick,  carriages,  metallic 
wares,  furniture,  iron,  clothing,  saddlery,  etc.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  various  railroads.  Cap.  Sunbury.  Pop. 
41,444. 

Northumberland,  oounty  in  the  "  Northern  Neck  " 
of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Potomao  River 
and  Chesapeake  Bay.  Area,  300  square  miles.  It  is  rather 
level,  and  has  a  light,  productive  soil.  Com  is  the  leading 
product.     Cap.  Heathsville.     Pop.  6863. 

Northumberland,  post-v.  and  tp  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H., 
on  the  Connectieut  River  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R. 
Pop.  955. 

Northumberland,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Saratoga  oo., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Champlain  Canal.    Pop.  1655. 

Northumberland,  post-b.  of  Northnmberland  eo.. 
Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Lackawanna 
and  Bloomsbnrg  R.  Rs.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  N.  and  W. 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  has  a  fine  park,  7 
churches,  I  bank,  a  rolling-mill  and  nail-factory,  1  very 
large  'furnace,  1  planing,  1  flouring,  and  2  saw  mills,  1 
newspaper,  ear-shops,  and  a  ftinn-implement  manufactory. 
Pop.  1788.  C.  W.  QnTELica,  Ed.  "  Press." 

Northumberland  (Aloersox  Percy),  focbth  Di-kr 
OF,  second  son  of  the  second  duke,  b.  in  England  Dec.  15, 
1792;  educated  at  Eton;  entered  the  navy  in  childhood; 
retired  1815;  was  created  Baron  Prudhoe  1816;  spent 
many  years  in  travel,  especially  in  Egypt  and  other  East- 
ern countries ;  collected  a  magnificent  Oriental  museum ; 
founded  churches,  schools,  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
promoted  historical,  philological,  and  archssological  re- 
search; married  Lady  Eleanor  Grosvenor,  daughter  of  the 
marquis  of  Westminster,  1842;  succeeded  his  brother  Hugh 
in  tne  dukedom  1847;  restored  and  decorated  upon  a 
splendid  scale  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family,  Alnwick 
Castle;  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1833;  made  a 
knight  of  the  Garter  1858;  was  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  D.  C.  L., 
and  president  of  the  Royal  Institution.  D.  at  Alnwick 
Castle  Feb.  12,  1S65. 

Northumberland  (Jonx  Dudley),  Di;ks  op,  b.  in 
England  in  1502;  commanded  the  English  squadron  dur- 
ing the  war  with  France  1544-45 ;  was  an  executor  of  the 
king's  will  1347  ;  intrigued  against  the  protector  Somerset 
1549 :  acquired  chief  power  in  the  council  1550 ;  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  high  steward,  and  earl 
mi&rahal  1 551 ;  married  his  fourth  son,  Lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  May,  1553;  prevailed  on  Edward 
to  adopt  Lady  Jane  as  his  successor,  Jane;  placed  her  on 
the  throne  July  10,  and  was  executed  as  a  traitor  Aug.  22, 
1553. 

Northum'bria,  the  largest  kingdom  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy, embracing,  as  its  name  imports,  the  region  N.  of 
the  Ilumber,  and  at  one  time  extending  to  the  Forth  in 
Scotland.  It  was  formed  into  a  kingdom  by  Ida  about 
547  by  the  union  of  Beraicia  and  Deira,  The  kingdom 
was  divided  at  the  death  of  Ida,  but  reunited  under  Ethel- 
frith  593,  became  the  leading  British  power  under  Oswald 
634-42,  and  was  extinguished  by  Egbert  827,  when  the 
name  of  England  was  first  applied  to  the  kingdom  result- 
ing from  the  aggrep;ation  of  the  minor  states  to  Wessex 
and  Northumbria.  The  present  county  of  Northnmberland 
shows  a  survival  of  the  name  of  a  kingdom  many  times 
greater  in  extent. 

North  Vn'ion,  tp.  of  Fayette  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  1683. 

North  Union,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  oo..  Pa.    Pop.  666. 

North  IJniontown,  p.-v.,  Jackson  tp..  Highland  co.,  0. 
Pop.  8. 

North  Tas'salbOTOngh,  post-v.  of  Vassalb'orough 
tp.,  Kennebec  co..  Me. 

North  Ter'non,  post-v.  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Jeffersonville  Madison  and  Indiana  and  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi R.  Rs.,  72  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati,  has  a  large 
academy,  7  churches,  2  newspapers,  4  furniture-factories,  a 
wooUoD-mill,  2  flouring-mills,  several  hotels,  and  stores. 
Pop.  1738.  R.  A.  CONHEB,  En.  "  Plaixdbaler." 

North  Versailles',  tp.,  Allegheny  co..  Pa.    Pop.  2461. 

North'ville,  post-r.  and  tp.,  La  Salle  oo..  III.  Pop.  1187. 
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Northville,  post-T.  of  Plymouth  tp.,  Wayne  oo.,  Mich., 
on  the  Rouge  River,  and  on  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
and  the  Holly  Wayno  and  Monroe  R.  Rb.  ;  has  excellent 
water-power,  manufactories,  and  I  newspaper.     Pop.  626. 

NorthTillei  post-r.  of  Northampton  tp.,  Fulton  eo., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Sacondaga  Rirer. 

North  WaleS)  post-b.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  Pa.,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  21  miles  ft'om  Philadelphia, 
contains  excellent  schools,  4  churches,  1  large  mill,  I  sash- 
factory,  3  hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  em- 
ployment, farming  and  dairying.     Pop.  407. 

J.  Howard  Marli.n,  Ed.  "Nohth  Wales  Record." 

Xorth  West,  tp.  of  Orange  cc,  Ind.     Pop.  879. 

North  West,  tp.  of  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2030. 

NoTth'wegt,'po9t-r.  and  tp.,  Williams  co.,  0.    P.  1521. 

Northwest  Corner,  tp.  of  Rice  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  5. 

North«western  VniTersitr,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing of  the  M.  E.  Church,  situated  at  Evanston,  Cook  co., 
ni.,an  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  12  miles  N.  of  Chicago. 
Chartered  in  1851  and  formally  opened  in  1S&5,  it  now 
(1876)  consists  of  seven  distinct  colleges,  namely,  of  liter- 
ature and  science,  literature  and  art  (for  women),  tech- 
nology, music,  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  besides  a  pre- 
paratory department.  The  theological  department,  known 
as  Oarrctt  Biblical  Institute,  was  establiahed  in  1856 ;  the 
medical  and  legal  departments  are  located  at  Chicago,  hav- 
ing been  assimilated  to  the  university  in  1869  and  1873,  in 
which  years  the  ladies'  college  at  Evanston  was  also  brought 
under  the  same  management  and  the  technological  depart- 
ment was  begun.  There  are  three  principal  buildings, 
one  of  which,  University  Hall,  is  a  solidly-bullt  and 
elegant  structure,  containing  the  chapel,  library,  museum, 
and  recitation-rooms.  The  library  possesses  a  fund  of 
$60,000,  and  now  consists  of  30,000  volumes,  chiefly  Qer- 
man  works;  the  museum  contains  15,000  specimens.  All 
the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  both  sexes.  There 
are  now  above  60  instructors  in  the  various  departments, 
and  an  aggregate  of  above  800  students. 

Northwest  Fork,  hundred  and  tp.  of  Sussex  co.,  Del. 
Pop.  2071. 

Northwest  Fork,  tp.,  Dorcbeeter  oo.,  Md.  Pop.  1652. 

North'West  Passage,  a  communication  by  sea  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  which  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  vainly 
sought  by  scores  of  navigators.  (See  Polab  Research,  by 
JuDQB  Charles  P.  Dalt.) 

Northwest  Prov'inces,  or  Agra,  a  great  politi- 
cal division  of  British  India,  situated  around  the  upper 
and  middle  coarse  of  the  Ganges,  and  bounded  by  Ku- 
maon,  Nepaul,  Qwalior,  and  Rajpootana.  They  consist 
of  the  provinces  of  Delhi,  Mernt,  Rohilound,  Agra,  Allah- 
abad, and  Benares,  and  comprise  an  area  of  83,573  square 
miles,  with  30,777,941  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-sixth  are 
Mohammedans  and  the  rest  Brahmanical  Hindoos.  Cap. 
Allahabad. 

Northwest  Ter'ritorieti,  a  general  name  for  all 
that  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  lying  W.  and  N.  of 
the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  but  excluding  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia.  That  part 
whose  waters  flow  into  Hudson's  Bay  is  officially  called 
"  Rupert's  Land."    Area,  about  2,880,000  square  miles. 

Fact  of  the  Oountriff  Climate,  etc. — -Though  this  region 
has  been  long  known  as  the  "  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
Territory,"  and  has  been  long  traversed  by  trappers,  hun- 
ters, and  fur-traders,  comparatively  little  has  been  pub- 
lished with  regard  to  it.  The  weatom  limits  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  basin  are  reported  to  be  in  part  marked  off  by 
hills  of  metamorphic  rock,  but  in  general  the  valleys  of 
the  Mackeniie  and  Red  River  may  bo  said  to  be  oontin- 
nous  with  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  iron  and  lignite- 
bearing  beds  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  in  the  0.  S.  ap- 
pear to  continue  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
country  S.  and  W.  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  generally  well 
wooded,  and  has  a  fair  soil,  but  the  severe  and  long  win- 
tors  will  probably  always  prevent  the  general  settlement 
of  this  part.  There  are  great  tracts  called  "  barrens," 
where  the  hardy  lichen  called  tripe  de  rode  ( Gyrophora 
pnttulata)  alone  furnishes  a  poor  and  scanty  food  for  the 
lost  voyageitr.  In  geology,  area,  soil,  and  climate  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nelson  resembles  that  of  the  Volga.  That  of 
the  Athabasca  is  quite  as  favorable  for  settlement.  The 
Peace  River  country  has  a  better  climate  than  that  of  Man- 
itoba or  Northern  Minnesota,  and  is  also  well  watered  and 
timbered,  while  the  soil  is  not  excelled  by  any.  North- 
ward, to  within  800  miles  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  western 
part  of  the  country  is  generally  arable,  and  one-half  will 
probably  be  suitable  for  wheat-growing.  The  Mackeniie 
River  is  navigable  for  seagoing  ships  to  fort  Simpson. 


Above  the  Stony  Rapids  at  this  point  it  is  again  navigable 
into  Oreat  Slave  Lake. 

Population  and  Induttrial  Puriuif. — The  scantypopula- 
tion  is  mostly  Indian.  The  mission  of  the  late  Huihon's 
Bay  Company  was  a  peaceful  one,  but  little  was  done  in 
the  way  of  eoloniiation.  Hence,  there  were  few  collisioas 
with  the  aborigines.  The  presence  of  Canadian  French 
royagenrt  and  trappers  and  of  Scotch  traders  has  given 
origin  to  a  small  class  of  half-breeds.  "The  chief  sopport 
of  the  natives  and  whites  has  been  bunting  and  trapping 
for  furs.  Buflfalo,  beavers,  sables,  martens,  wolves,  foxes, 
bears,  otters,  fishers,  etc.  are  very  numerous,  making  this 
the  most  important  fur-producing  region  in  the  world. 
The  musk-ox  and  some  species  of  deer  are  abundant,  the 
former  north-eastward,  the  latter  more  generally  towards 
the  S.  and  W.  Oeose,  ducks,  swans,  and  various  kinds  of 
grouse  are  abundant  game-birds.  Fish  abound  in  the  nu- 
merous lakes  and  streams. 

Religion. — The  Anglican  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  hat 
his  see-house  at  Fort  Garry,  Manitoba.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop  of  St.  Boniface  resides  in  Manitoba.  IIi> 
two  suffragans  (at  present  the  bishops  of  Anemurium  and 
of  Satala  in  partihit*)  are  stationed  respectively  in  the  N. 
and  in  the  S.  parts. 

ffooemmeii<. — The  governor  of  Manitoba  is  at  present 
also  governor  of  the  North-west  Territories,  and  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  three.     Pop.  about  68,000. 

North  Wey'month,  post-v.  of  Weymouth  tp.,  Nor- 
folk CO.,  Mass.,  on  Massaciiasetts  Bay  and  on  the  SouUi 
Shore  R.  R. 

North  WUte'hall,  p.-v.  and  tp.,Lehigh  co.,Pa.  P.4nO. 

NoithWo'bvra,p.-7.of  Wobnmtp.,Middlesexco.,MaBs. 

North'wood,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Worth  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa  and  the  Shell  Rock  River,  has 
a  high  school,  3  churches,  1  bank,  extensive  flouring,  saw, 
and  carding  mills,  1  newspaper,  a  book  and  job  printing- 
office,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  280 ;  of  tp.  725. 
A.  T.  McCabqab,  Ed.  "  Pioxekb." 

Noithwood,  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.  Pop.  1430. 

North  Wood'berry,  tp.  of  Blatr  co..  Pa.    Pop.  953. 

North  Wood'bnry,  ▼.  of  Ferry  tp.,Morrow  co.,0.  P.118. 

North  Yar'moath,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cumberland  oo, 
Mcv  on  the  (xrand  Trunk  R.  R.     Pop.  940. 

Nor'ton,  eonnty  in  the  N.  W.  of  Kansas,  bounded  N. 
by  Nebraska.  Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  rolling,  and 
well  adapted  to  stock-raising.    Cap.  Norton. 

Norton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kankakee  co..  III.  Pop.  1180. 

Norton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Norton  eo.,  Kan.,  on  Prairie 
Dog  Creek  (also  called  NOBTon  Ce;(tbe). 

Norton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bristol  eo.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  R.  R.     Pop.  1821. 

Norton,  tp.  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  688. 

Norton,  tp.  of  Summit  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1821. 

Norton,  tp.  of  Essex  eo.,  Vt.    Pop.  303. 

Norton  (Akdrews),  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Dee.  31, 
1786;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1804;  studied  the- 
ology; was  tutor  at  Bowdoin  College  1809-10,  at  Harvard 
1811-12;  edited  the  General  Repontory  1812;  became  lec- 
turer on  biblical  criticism  and  librarian  1813.  On  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  (1819)  he  be- 
came Dexter  professor  of  sacred  literature;  resigned  the 
office  of  librarian  1821,  and  the  professorship  1830,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health ;  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
literary  pursuits ;  wrote  some  devotional  poems,  many  re- 
views and  essays,  and  several  controversial  treatises  in 
support  of  Unitarian  theology  and  against  infidelity ;  ed- 
ited the  works  of  Charles  Eliot  (1814)  and  Levi  Fri^bee 
(1823) ;  aided  Charles  Folsom  in  conducting  the  Joamal 
of  Foreign  Literature  (1833),  and  published  an  elaborate 
and  learned  work.  The  Oenuinetie—  of  the  GoepeU  (vol.  L 
18.37;  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  1844;  vol.  iv.,  posthumous,  1855).  D. 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  18,  1853,  leaving  in  MS.  a  Tmat- 
tation  of  the  Ooepele  (1855).  Prof.  Norton  was  universally 
recognized  as  a  leader  of  conservative  Unitarianism. 

Norton  (Caroliite  Elizabeth  Sakah  Sheridan),  a 
granddaughter  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  was  b.  in  1808;  in  1827 
married  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Norton,  brother  and  heir-presump- 
tive of  Lord  Grantley.  Their  only  son  was  bom  in  1831, 
and  in  1836  she  was  accused  of  adultery,  tried,  and  ac- 
quitted, but  the  parties  have  since  lived  apart.  She  is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  poems,  a  number  of  powerful 
novels,  and  of  various  letters  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  the  laws  relating  to  women,  and  other  prominent 
social  questions. 

Norton  (Charles  Eliot),  son  of  Andrews,  b.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Nov.  16, 1827;  gn^M^^H^ard  Col- 
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lege  184A  ;  engaged  in  commeroe  in  Borton;  went  to  India 
a«  anpervargo  of  a  ship  IS-tS ;  travelled  tliere  extenairely ; 
returned  home  through  Europe  1850;  wrote  Coniiderationt 
OH  iirme  Rteent  Social  Theoria  (1863) ;  edited,  with  Dr.  Eira 
Abbot,  bis  father's  posthumous  writings  (1855) ;  resided  in 
Europe  1855-57  ;  published  A'ote*  of  Trarel  aHd  Study  in 
Italy  (1860);  edited  the  papers  of  the  Loyal  Publioation 
Society  1861-65 ;  was  associate  editor  of  the  North  Amer- 
teaa  keneto  ( 1864-68) ;  issued  a  translation  of  Dante's 
Vita  Nmovo  (1867);  again  in  Europe  1868-73;  resides  now 
tn  Cambridge. 

NoitOB  (JoH!f),b.  at  Stortford,  Hertford,  England,  Hay 
6, 1606 ;  educated  at  Cambridge ;  became  corate  of  Stort- 
ford ;  came  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1635 ;  preached  there  dur- 
ing one  winter ;  became  minister  of  the  church  at  Ipswich 
1636;  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  "  Cambridge  Platform  "  16-iS  ;  became  colleague 
of  Rer.  John  Wilson  as  minister  of  the  First  church  at 
Boston  1652,  and  went  to  England  with  dor.  Bradstreet  as 
agent  of  the  colony  to  present  an  address  to  Charles  II.  D. 
at  Boston  Apr.  5, 1663.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works. 
His  Lift  was  written  by  Rev.  A.  W.  McClure  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  Livf  of  the  Chief  Fatheri  of  New  England. 

Tfoiton  (JoHK  Pitkin),  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  1822; 
graduated  at  Tale  College  1846;  became  first  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  in  that  institntign  1847 ;  published 
many  scattered  essays  on  scientific  and  agricultural  sub- 
jects, and  was  author  of  Elemenlt  of  Sciextijie  Agrievllare 
(1850)  and  the  Appendix  to  Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm 
(2  vols.,  1858).    D.  at  Now  Haven  Sept.  5, 1852. 

Norton  (Sidket  Ahdkbws),  b.  at  Bloomlleld,  0.,  in 
1835;  graduated  at  Union  College  1856;  studied  at  Bonn, 
Leipsic,  and  Heidelberg ;  taught  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T., 
Hamilton,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati,  0.,  and  then  became 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Miami  Medical  College ;  author 
of  a  series  of  textbooks  on  chemistry  and  physics. 

Norton  (William  Arausrrs),  A.  H.,  b.  at  East  Bloom- 
field,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  1810;  graduated  at  West  Point  1831; 
was  assistant  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  West 
Point  1831-33;  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy in  the  University  of  New  Tork  1833-39;  in  Del- 
aware College  1839-50;  president  of  Delaware  College 
1850-52;  became  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  1852; 
author  of  textbooks  on  astronomy,  physics,  etc.,  and  of 
scientific  papers. 

Norton  (Williax  E.),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  28, 
1843;  was  apprenticed  in  youth  to  a  house,  sign,  and 
fresco  painter ;  went  to  sea  at  eighteen,  and  at  twenty -two 
began  a  successful  career  as  a  marine  painter,  in  which  de- 
partment he  has  produced  several  highly  commended  pic- 
tures. 

Nor'walk,  post-b.  and  tp.,  Fairfield  oo.,  Conn.,  42  miles 
by  rail  from  New  York  City,  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Danbury 
and  Norwalk  and  Shepaug  Valley  R.  Rs.,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  4  public  halls,  flue  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, with  several  institutes  and  seminaries,  a  public  library, 
14  churches,  3  national  and  3  savings  banks,  2  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  2  newspapers,  good  hotels,  3  carriage- 
factories,  2  shipyards,  1  marine  and  1  horse  railway,  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  and  gas  throughout  the  city,  2 
felt-mills,  2  iron-foundries,  2  planing  and  4  grist  mills, 
chemical  works,  an  iron  bolt  and  screw  factory,  and  sev- 
eral other  manufacturing  interests  of  importance.  The 
Norwalk  lockworks  and  the  Norwalk  ironworks  are  among 
the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Norwalk  sends  many  flowers  to  New  York  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  Velocity  lawn- 
mower  has  recently  been  established  here.  The  oyster- 
trade  of  Norwalk  is  extensive,  a  capital  of  over  $2,000,000 
being  invested  in  this  industry.  Numbers  of  New  York 
residents  make  this  place  their  summer  abode,  and  the 
growth  of  the  place  is  rapid.     Pop.  12,119. 

A.  H.  BrixoTox,  Ed.  "Norwalk  Gaiitte." 

Norwalkf  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Huron  co.,  0.,  equi- 
distant from  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  has  good  union  schools, 
1 1  churches,  3  weekly  newspapers,  1  knitting  and  sewing 
machine  factory,  2  planing  and  2  grist  mills,  1  shoe-fac- 
tory, 2  breweries,  and  stores  and  repair-shops.  Principal 
industry,  farming.     Pop.  of  v.  4498 ;  of  tp.  5752. 

Jas.  H.  a  C.  H.  Rolb,  Eds.  "  ExpniMEn'.'' 

PTor^Way  [Dan.  Norge  ;  Ger.  A'orire/^eH],  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Europe,  united  with  Sweden  under  the 
aame  royal  dynasty,  forms  the  western  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  and  extends  from  lat.  57°  58'  N.  to  lat. 
IV  10'  N.,  a  distance  of  about  1080  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  270  miles  in  lat.  b\°  N.,  but  only  20  miles  in  lat.  870  N. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  Sweden  and  Russia,  8.  by  Skagerrack, 
W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  in  its 
whole  length  its  ooast-line  is  Cringed  with  innumerable 


islands  and  indented  with  long,  narrow  Qords,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  ChristianiaQord  from  the  Skag- 
errack, BukkeQord,  SogneQord,  Hardangerfjord,  and 
TronhjemsQord  from  the  Atlanti(^  and  Porsang  and  Wa- 
rangerljords  fh>m  the  Arctic  Ocean.  North  Cape  forms 
its  northern  extremity.  Cape  Lindesn'is  its  southern.  Area, 
122,279  square  miles.  The  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  one 
continuous  mass  of  mountains,  the  main  axis  of  which  is 
the  KjoU,  which,  running  in  a  nearly  southern  direction, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  until  in 
lat.  63°  N.  it  turns  into  Norway,  in  a  nearly  western  di- 
rection, under  the  name  of  DovreQell.  In  lat  62°  N.  the 
DovreQell  resumes  the  southern  direction,  and  under  dif- 
ferent names,  LangeQell,  FilleQell,  SogneQell,  Hardanger- 
Qell,  etc.,  it  covers  the  whole  southern  part  of  Norway, 
ending  in  Cape  Lindesnils.  The  KjiJll,  DovreQell,  etc.  are 
not  exactly  mountain-ranges,  but  rather  elevated  plateaus 
of  considerable  breadth,  from  which  bold  and  majestic 
peaks  rise  isolated,  and  which,  to  the  E.,  slope  down  to- 
wards the  Baltic  and  the  Danish  seas  through  large  ter- 
races or  tracts  of  table-land,  intersected  by  broad  valleys, 
or  now  and  then  broken  up  by  the  rivers  into  regions  of 
alpine  character;  while  to  the  W.  the  plateaus  generally 
extend  to  the  ocean,  facing  the  Atlantic  with  steep,  rocky 
coasts,  and  rent  to  the  bottom  with  frightful  fissures,  which, 
with  their  blue  Qords  and  dark,  forest-clad  sides,  form  val- 
leys of  a  pecnliarly  wild,  romantic  beauty.  The  average 
height  of  the  plateaus  in  the  Kjiill  is  2000  feet,  and  in  the 
DovreQell  ana  LangeQell  4000  feet.  The  highest  peaks 
are— in  the  EjSll,  Snlitelma,  6342  feet;  in  the  Dovreljell, 
Sneehiitten,  8115  feet;  in  the  LangeQell,  Skagstdlstind, 
8390  feet;  and  in  the  FilleQell,  Gousta,  6000  feet.  The 
principal  valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  plateaus  are 
Ostreaalen  and  Guldbrandsdalen ;  tnc  most  beantifal  vale 
of  the  western  part  is  that  around  the  Hardangerfjord. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Glommen,  which  after  Joining  the 
Longen  is  called  Stor-Elven,  forms  the  beautiful  fall  Sarp- 
foBsen,  and  falls  into  the  Skagerrack.  Besides  this,  Nor- 
way has  many  smaller  streams,  of  which,  however,  none 
are  navigable  on  account  of  the  rapids,  cataracts,  and  falls 
which  generally  occupy  their  whole  course.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  of  great  industrial  importance,  as  they  float 
down  the  timber  to  the  ports,  and  afford  most  of  the  power 
with  which  the  mining  and  milling  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try is  worked. 

On  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  land  f^om  S.  to  N., 
and  on  account  of  the  great  ditTerenee  in  the  elevation  of 
the  surface,  the  climate  of  Norway  differs  considerably  in 
different  places.  But,  considering  that  one-third  of  the 
country  is  situated  within  the  Arctic  cone,  and  the  whole 
of  it  has  a  considerable  elevation,  the  climate  must  be 
called  peottliarly  mild.  Cultivation  of  grain,  which  in  Si- 
beria ceases  at  lat.  60°  N.,  extends  in  Norway  to  lat.  70° 
N.  The  snow-line  descends  in  Norway  in  lat.  61°  N.  only 
to  a  point  6500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  lat.  70°  N.to  one 
3500  feet  above  the  sea,  while  in  Siberia  the  marshes  on  a 
level  with  the  sea  are  frozen  many  fathoms  deep  in  lat.  70° 
N.  This  mildness  of  the  Norwegian  climate  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  close  to  its  shores ;  if  the  Gulf 
Stream  were  to  turn  its  course  towards  Greenland,  civilised 
life  would  immediately  die  out  in  Norway.  According  to 
its  climate  and  vegetation,  the  country  may  be  divided  into 
three  belts — the  agricultural  belt,  where  a  little  wheat,  more 
rye,  and  much  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  raised,  and 
where  the  apple  and  cherry  tree,  tne  rose  and  tbe  lilac,  are 
grown  among  patches  of  forests  and  pasture-land ;  the  for- 
est belt,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  one  continuous 
forest  of  fir,  pine,  and  birch,  with  patches  of  cultivated 
land  along  the  fjords  and  rivers,  and  fields  of  posture-land 
on  tbe  heights ;  and  the  pasture  belt,  where  the  trees,  even 
the  shrubs,  disappear,  wnere  no  grain,  hardly  a  berry,  will 
ripen,  where  nothing  will  grow  but  a  little  grass  or  Inoss 
and  lichens,  on  which  the  reindeer  feed.  These  three  belts 
may  be  observed  both  by  moving  from  S.  to  N.  and  by  as- 
cending from  the  Qord  to  the  plateau. 

Although  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  dairy-farming  are  carried  on  with  great  indus- 
try and  perseverance,  and  in  many  cases — as,  for  instance, 
with  respect  to  irrigation — also  with  great  sagacity,  still, 
the  country  does  not  produce  food  in  sufficient  quantity ; 
grain,  meat,  butter,  and  cheese  are  imported.  'The  chief 
sources  of  wealth  which  Norway  possesses  are  its  timber, 
fisheries,  and  mines.  The  annual  export  of  timber  amounts 
to  200,000  lasts,  having  a  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  In 
some  places  the  forests  were  formerly  out  down  ruthlessly, 
and  the  effect  was  that  in  the  vicinity  the  glaciers  descended 
much  lower,  and  large  fields  of  good  pasture-land  were 
buried  for  ever  under  the  ice  and  snow.  Great  care  is  now 
taken  not  to  destroy  the  forests,  and  the  supply  of  timber 
is  actually  inexhaustible;  the  only  difiiculty  is  how  to  get 
at  it,  as  no  roads  lead,  or  ever  will  lead,  into  the  orags  and 
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clefts  Trhere  it  grows.  Btill  more  important  are  the  fisheries. 
They  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  ^,000,000  or  $4,000,000. 
All  the  rivers  t«em  with  salmon  and  salmon-trout;  rioh 
oyster-beds  are  found  all  along  the  coasts ;  lobsters  of  the 
finest  quality  abonnd ;  fhe  ood-fisheries  at  Lofoden  give  an 
annual  return  of  9000  tons  of  dried  fish,  besides  22,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  8000  barrels  of  roc,  and  tho  herring  fisheries 
along  the  south-western  coast  yield  annually  between 
500,000  and  800,000  tons  of  fish.  Of  the  mines,  the  copper- 
works  at  RSraas,  the  ironworks  at  Laurvig,  and  the  silver- 
mines  at  Kongsberg  are  the  most  remarkable;  a  return 
valued  at  from  $600,000  to  $800,000  is  annually  obtained 
from  them.  The  only  branch  of  manufacturing  industry 
which  is  developed  to  some  degree  of  perfection  and  exten- 
sively carried  on  is  shipbuilding.  The  Norwegian  merchant 
fieet  consisted  in  1868  of  6909  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of 
225,903  lasts,  and  manned  by  47,^70  of  the  best  sailors  in 
the  world;  and  in  1873  the  vessels  numbered  7447,  of 
1,243,433  tons  harden,  and  manned  by  56,147  men.  The 
timber  is  mostly  exported  to  Holland  and  Franocy  the 
dried,  salted,  and  smoked  fish  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  population  of  Norway  numbers  1,763,000,  of  whom 
about  25,000  are  Lapps  and  Finns,  living  in  the  northern- 
most portion  of  the  country.  The  Norwegians  are  a 
strongly-built  race,  of  middle  siie,  with  light  complexion, 
light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  They  are  passionate,  but  self- 
controlled  ;  audacious,  but  calm ;  often  shrewd,  sometimes 
false.  They  have  great  respect  for  religion,  without  being 
superstitious,  and  great  respect  for  law,  though  they  are 
very  independent.  The  established  religion  is  tho  Luth- 
eran, but  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Education  is  very 
general  and  very  good,  although  the  official  system  is  an- 
tiquated and  insufficiently  carried  out.  But  in  a  Norwegian 
family  the  father  never  ceases  to  loam  from  religious,  po- 
litical, agronomic  tracts  and  pamphlets,  which  form  a  cna- 
rocteristio  feature  of  Norwegian  literature ;  and  he  is  always 
anxiouB  to  tsaeh  his  children  what  he  baa  found  to  be  sound 
knowledge. 

The  earliest  history  of  the  Norwegian  people  has  two 
salient  points — the  colonisation  of  Iceland  in  974,  with  the 
visits  to  Vinland,  and  the  conquest  of  Normandy  in  912 ; 
but  besides  these  two  great  and  striking  events  its  domes- 
tie  history  and  the  history  of  its  daily  interconrse  with  its 
neighbors  have  no  genera!  interest,  though  very  remark- 
able when  studied  in  details — astonishing  on  account  of 
the  vitality  and  animal  spirits  shown,  and  interesting  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  oharaeters  and  sublime  ideas  de- 
picted. In  the  fonrteenth  century,  however,  tho  people 
became  exhausted.  From  1387  to  1814  it  was  united  to 
Denmark,  from  which  it  received  very  little  attention. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Norwegian 
people  awakened  once  more,  and  when  (in  1814)  Denmark 
was  compelled  to  cede  Norway  to  Sweden,  thus  paying 
England  8  and  Russia's  debt  to  Bemadotte  for  his  treach- 
ery to  Napoleon,  the  Norwegians  protested  in  a  digni- 
fied and  determined  manner  against  being  disposed  of  in 
such  a  summary  manner ;  the  result  of  which  protest  was 
that  Norway  to-day  is  not  a  province  of  Sweden,  but  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  enjoying  a  free  and  liberal  constitution 
and  progressing  in  every  respect.      Clembks  Peterseh. 

Nonrajr,  post-v.  of  La  Salle  eo.,  111. 

Norway,  tp.  of  Winnebago  co.,  la.    Pop.  214. 

Norway,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  O.xford  co.,  Me.,  42  miles 
from  Portland,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.,  has  a  high 
school,  2  churches,  a  national  and  savings  bank,  a  woollen, 
1  paper,  and  2  pulp  mills,  2  Bouring-mills,  2  tanneries,  1 
newspaper,  a  large  shoe-factory,  carriage,  hub,  and  shovel- 
handle  establishments,  a  pianoforte,  organ,  and  melodeon 
manufactory,  and  1  key-factory.  Pop.  of  v.  916 ;  of  tp. 
1954.  S.  Drake:,  Ed.  "  Advertiser." 

Norway,  tp.  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  1380. 

Norway,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Ilerkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  1117. 

Norway,  tp.  of  Racine  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1040. 

Norway  Lake,  tp.  of  Monongalia  oo.,  Minn.   Pop.  669. 

Norwe'gian,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1390. 

Norwegian  Langnage  and  Literatore.  The 
separation  of  Norway  from  Denmark  in  1814  was  oooom- 
panied  by  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government 
m  Norway  dnder  a  tret  constitution  and  in  a  merely  dy- 
nastic union  with  Sweden.  It  was  expected  that  this  great 
change  in  the  social  and  political  position  of  tho  country 
would  soon  be  followed  by  the  awakening  of  a  national  life 
among  the  people,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
time  this  life  would  present  itself  to  the  world  in  an  origi- 
nal literature.  These  expectations  were  not  disappointed. 
Hardly  half  a  century  had  passed  ere  a  truly  national  lit- 
erature arose,  which  from  its  very  beginning  commanded 
the  respect  of  tho  two  other  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
soon  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Qermany  and  in 


England.     But  the  introduction  to  this  literature  was 
strange  and  exceedingly  noisy. 

When  the  separation  took  place,  all  civilisation  in  Norway 
was  Danish — church  and  school,  courts  and  newspapers, 
society  and  business.  Under  this  layer  of  Danish  ideas 
and  Danish  language  moved  the  large  mass  of  the  people 
— farmers,  sailors,  miners,  fishermen,  and  mechanics — 
speaking  various  dialects  of  the  old  Norse  or  Icelandic 
language,  and  living  with  the  same  ideas  as  their  ances- 
tors 1000  years  before.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  in- 
tolerable, and  the  first  to  break  it  was  Henrik  Wergeland 
(1808-45).  Wergeland  was  a  highly  gifted  man,  of  a 
strongly-framed  mind,  but  his  habit.i  wore  wild  and  his 
temper  uneven,  always  swinging  between  enthusiasm  and 
hatred.  His  theoretical  standpoint  was  the  rationalism 
and  philanthropism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his 
practical  purpose  the  expulsion  from  Norway  of  everything 
Danish.  His  opposition  to  Denmark  was  confused  in  its 
measures  and  uncouth  in  its  manners,  but  its  principle 
was  just  and  its  influence  sound.  He  wrote  many  volumes 
of  lyrics,  epics,  dramas,  etc..  but  only  a  few  pages  of  these 
have  any  eesthetio  worth.  Two  small  tales,  one  love-song, 
some  sailors'  chants,  some  children's  prayers,  and  one  pa- 
triotic song — that  is  all,  but  that  is  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty.  Meanwhile,  Danish  literature  had  made  a  great 
step  onward  with  Adam  Oohlcnsl'ilger.  Its  ideas  had  be- 
come modern,  its  Smagination  romantic.  And  soon  this 
movement  reached  Norway,  where  it  was  represented  by 
J.  S.  Welhaven  (1807-72).  It  was  by  no  means  Wolha- 
ven's  idea  to  support  that  which  in  Norway  was  Danish, 
still  less  to  make  the  Norwegian  civilization  a  branch  of 
the  Danish ;  he  was  too  patriotic,  too  proud  a  man,  and 
had  too  cnltivated  a  mind.  But  to  the  eyes  of  his  adver- 
saries it  looked  so  when  he  attacked  Wergeland  and  ridi- 
culed his  omde  and  antiquated  ideas  of  art,  his  narrow  pa- 
triotism smelling  of  the  village.  The  contest  was  really 
between  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries,  but 
people  were  told  that  it  was  between  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish, and  people  became  furious.  Welhaven's  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  were  always  elegant  in  form 
and  rioh  in  ideas.  He  had  a  brilliant  imagination,  a  biting 
sarcasm,  and  no  inconsiderable  power  of  reflection.  The 
most  perfect  of  his  prodnotions  are  two  ballads,  Atgaardt- 
rejen  and  ProlenlaiUf  and  a  didactic  poem,  Epinlte  to  a 
Young  Poel,  The  oonteet  between  Welhaven  and  Werge- 
land, beginning  in  1834,  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was 
exceedingly  bitter,  as  literary  quarrels  always  are  when 
tho  position  of  the  combatants  is  ill  defined  and  their 
principles  misunderstood,  and  when  they  condescend  to 
use  popular  prejudices  as  weapons  and  horse-whips  as 
arguments.  Much,  however,  was  made  clear  to  the  Nor- 
wegian people  through  this  protracted  and  noisy  embroil- 
ment, and  It  forms  the  introduction  to  Norwegian  liter- 
ature. About  1840  a  number  of  Norwegian  philologists 
and  historians  concentrated  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
talent  on  the  study  of  the  old  Norse  language  and  the  his- 
tory of  Norway  before  the  union  with  Denmark ;  and  their 
works  formed  not  only  a  most  valnable  part  of  the  Norwe- 
gian literature  in  the  wider  sense  of  tho  word,  but  also  a 
direct  preparation  for  a  literature  proper ;  they  oreatcd 
the  national  spirit.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  or  of 
greater  influence  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
national  character  than  a  striking  picture  of  the  primitive 
type;  around  it  people  gather  instinctively,  and  they  model 
themselves  unconsciously  after  it.  Such  an  image  was 
produced  by  the  writings  of  Faye,  linger,  Munch.  Keyser, 
Bugge,  and  others,  and  living  blood  was  infused  into  this 
image  by  the  labors  of  Asbjornscn,  Moe,  Eilert  Snndt,  and 
Ivar  Aasen — men  of  quite  another  stamp,  but  not  of  less,  or 
less  benoScial,  influence.  AsbjSmsen  and  Moe  collected  the 
popalar  tales  which  still  lived  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  and 
the  product  was  most  charming;  a  certain  tone  of  calm,  dry 
humor  occurring  in  some  of  the  talcs  is  espccialiyirrcsiHible. 
The  collection  was  read  by  everybody  in  Norway,  and  by 
everybody  with  delight.  Eilert  Sundt  is  a  statistician,  but 
he  studies  not  so  much  the  fact  as  its  cause,  and  he  writes 
not  so  much  in  figures  o<  in  pictures.  Ho  wanders  from 
North  Cape  to  Christiansand,  climbing  every  rock,  creep- 
ing into  every  vale  where  a  conntryman  of  his  has  settled, 
and  everywhere  he  looks,  asks,  listens  till  he  understands. 
Then  he  sometimes  publishes  a  book,  or  rather  a  pamphlet, 
the  effect  of  which  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  tho^e  fa- 
mous Latin  epistles  by  which  the  world  is  informed  that 
the  laws  of  gravitation  or  the  relation  between  electricity 
and  magnetism  have  been  discovered,  Ivar  Aasen  is  a 
philologiiit,  and  his  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  linguistic 
essays  give  a  clear  and  complete  aecount  of  the  present 
state  of  the  different  dialects  spoken  in  Norway,  and  of 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  old  Norse.  Thus 
were  produced  that  knowledge,  understanding,  and  sym- 
pathy which  make  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  a  nation. 
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and  which  made  it  possible  that  in  1856  such  a  book  as 
Sifnitooe  Solbukktn  could  be  written,  and  immediatelj  ac- 
knowledged as  the  beginning  of  Norwegian  literature. 
As  this  literature  is  not  more  than  twenty  years  old,  it  has, 
of  oourse,  not  yet  a  history ;  but  how  rich  and  valuable  it 
has  already  bcsome  may  be  gathered  from  the  articles  on 
BjdriNSTJKRNK  UjAiiNgoM  and  Maodalemk  TiinnEsEN,  whoso 
works  are  also  partially  known  to  English  readers. 

The  language  in  which  this  literature  is  written  differs 
from  the  Danish  partly  in  its  vocabulary,  whioh  is  purer, 
more  powerful,  and  more  impressive— partly  in  its  style, 
whioh  is  shorter  more  compact,  and  more  emphatio.  But 
the  differenne  is  very  slight.  The  dramas  of  Bjornson  and 
Ibien  have  been  performed  in  Danish  theatres  by  Danish 
actjrg,  without  the  alteration  of  one  word.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  greater  difference  will  be  developed  in  the 
course  of  time.  There  is  in  the  Norwegian  literature  a 
party — not  represented  by  any  authors,  but  to  some  degree 
supported  by  Ivar  Aasen — which  purposes  to  form  a 
new'  Norwegian  language  of  elements  taken  from  the  dif- 
ferent dialects ;  and  when  this  new  language  is  ready,  the 
Norwegian  nation,  young  and  old,  will  be  invited  to  sit 
down  with  grammar  and  dictionary  to  learn  this  its 
mother-tongue  or  native  language.  Of  course,  it  is  only 
in  a  verr  young  nation  that  such  ideas  oan  be  pursued  in 
earnest  for  a  long  time,  or  be  allowed  to  overawe  every- 
thing else  with  its  noise.  But  the  youth  of  the  nation  is  not 
only  an  excuse  for  its  extravagances ;  it  indicates  also,  that 
in  the  extravagances  themselves  there  may  be  some  truth 
which  the  future  will  develop.  Clhehs  Pbtbrsbh. 

Nor'wich,  a  large,  old,  and  prosperous,  but  (with  ex- 
ception of  its  fine  market-place)  rather  indifferently  built 
town  of  England,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Wensum,  near  its  junction  with  the  Yare.  It  has  sev- 
eral interesting  buildings,  among  which  is  the  cathedral, 
built  in  109i,  with  a  noble  tower  and  spire  315  feet  high; 
large  manufactures  of  worsted,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
especially  crapes,  gauses,  muslins,  bombasines,  and  dam- 
asks ;  and  a  lively  export  and  import  trade.     Pop.  80,390. 

Norwich)  a  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  New  London  CO., 
Conn.,  at  the  head  of  the  Thames  River,  15  miles  from 
Long  Island  Sound,  has  a  free  academy,  a  good  common- 
school  system,  embracing  a  series  of  graded  schools,  23 
oburohos,  7  national  and  3  savings  banks,  fine  waterworks, 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  fire- 
arms, wood-working  machinery,  wood  type,  cnvelope-print- 
in  g  presses,  bar  iron,  printing-presses,  and  machinery.  Its 
oott>n,  woollen,  and  paper  mills  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  U.  S.  The  water-power  formed  by  three  streams  which 
go  to  make  up  the  Thames  is  oaloalated  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  wnolo  State  of  Rhode  Island,  The  city  con- 
tains 2  pub'.ic  squares,  a  horse  railway,  2  daily  and  2 
wcokly  newspapers ;  and,  having  excellent  means  of  com- 
munication with  Boston  and  New  York,  the  future  of  Nor- 
wich is  likely  to  be  one  of  great  promise.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  gas.     Pop.  10,633. 

JoHK  W.  Stbdhak,  late  Ed.  "Adtbrtisbb." 

Norwich,  po^t-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Chenango  River  and  Canal,  the  New  York  and  Oswego 
MlJIanJ.  an  i  the  Utioa  division  of  the  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  R.  Rs. ;  includes  several  villages,  has 
a  weekly  newspaper  and  extensive  manufactories  of  har- 
nesses and  pianos.     Pop.  4279. 

Norwich,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.    Pop.  1632. 

Norwich,  tp.  of  Huron  eo.,  0.    Pop.  1172. 

Norwich,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Muskingum  oo.,  C,  on 
Central  Ohio  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.    P.  2A8. 

Norwich  ,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  HcKean  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  257. 

Norwich,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Windsor  oo.,  Vt,  on  the 
Passumpsio  R.  R.     Pop.  1639. 

Norwich  Crag,  a  local  shelly  deposit  found  on  the  K. 
coast  of  Englanl,  and  belonging  to  the  Later  Pliocene. 
The  term  "  lluvio-marine  crag,"  also  applied  to  it,  indi- 
cates the  conditions  under  which  it  originated,  and  its  fos- 
sils compared  with  those  of  the  "red  crag,"  upon  which  it 
re^ts,  mark  the  gradual  advance  of  the  cold  epoch  that 
culminated  in  the  glacial  period.      Edward  C.  H.  Day. 

Norwich  Town,  post-v.  of  New  London  co..  Conn., 
on  the  New  London  Northern  R.  R. 

Nor'wood,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  erected 
from  Dedham  and  Walpole  tps.,  and  incorporated  Feb.  23, 
1373,  is  on  the  Neponset  River  and  on  the  Eastern  division 
of  the  New  York  and  New  England  R.  R. 

Norwood,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Charlevoix  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Qrand  Traverse  Bay.     Pop.  182. 

Norwood,  post-v.  of  St.  Lawrence  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R. ;  has  a  good  graded  school,  2 
ohurehes,  extensive  water-power,  several  mills  and  machine- 
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shops,  1   newspaper,  a  wagon  hub  factory,  and   stores. 
Principal  business  of  neighborhood,  dairying.     Pop.  966. 
J.  D.  TRAOEr,  Ed.  "  (;omi(ercial  Advibtiser." 
Norwood,  post-v.  of  Nelson  co.,  Va. 

Norwood  (Thomas  Masoi*),  b.  in  Talbot  oo.,  Ga.,  Apr. 
26,  1330;  received  an  academic  education  at  Culloden, 
Monroe  co.,  and  graduated  at  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga., 
in  1850;  was  admitted  tu  the  bur  in  Feb.,  IS52;  opened  an 
office  at  Savannah  in  Mar.,  1867 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Slate 
legislature  from  the  county  of  Chatham  in  1861-62 ;  was  al- 
ternate elector  for  the  State  at  large  on  the  Seymour  and 
Blair  ticket  in  1868,  and  was  elected  to  the  V.  S.  Senate  for 
six  years  from  Mar.  4,  1871.  His  seat  was  contested  by 
Foster  Blodgett,  but  was  finally  awarded  to  Mr.  Nor- 
wood Dec.  19,  1871.  Mr.  Norwood  is  a  Democrat.  As  a 
writer  and  an  orator  he  is  distinguished  by  purity  of  lan- 
guage and  elegance  of  stylo,  as  well  as  scholarly  attain- 
ments. His  newspaper  articles  in  the  political  canvass  of 
1870,  over  the  signature  of  "  Nemesis,"  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  polished  invective  of  this  generation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  two  spoeches  delivered  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  during  the  43d  Congress.  A.  II.  Stephens. 

Nose*     See  Nostrils,  Diseases  or. 

Nosol'osr  [Gr.  yia<K,  "disease,"  and  Mrt,  "dis- 
oourse"J,  the  doctrine  of  diseases,  that  branch  of  medical 
science  which  treats  of  the  classification  and  nomenclature 
of  diseases.  The  object  of  nosology  is  to  arrange  diseases 
in  accordance  with  some  definite  law  by  their  peculiar 
nature  or  by  the  prominent  characteristics  by  wnich  we 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  classification  and 
nomenclature  of  diseases  have  changed  with  the  successive 
theories  of  the  indefinite  periods  of  medicine:  with  the 
development  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  especially 
of  pathology,  the  classification  of  diseases  has  been  based 
upon  the  known  morbid  changes  and  the  organ  or  appa- 
ratus involved,  with  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  disease  or 
causes  if  known.  The  object  of  nomenclature  in  modern 
times  is  to  obtain  groupings  of  some  diseases  indicative 
of  their  sameness  in  cause  and  nature,  and  exponent  of 
our  positive  knowledge,  and  of  others  by  known  oharao- 
teristics,  and  thus  to  afford  a  uniform  nomenclature  for 
medical  literature  and  further  study  and  record,  and  an 
artificial  aid  in  comparing  them  and  arriving  at  oorrect 
diagnosis. 

The  theory  of  Hippocrates  was,  that  disease  was  due  to 
perversion  of  one  or  more  of  the  "  four  humors."  The 
"  Methodists "  of  the  Egyptian  school  and  early  Roman 
period  believed  that  external  matter  was  related  to  the 
pores  of  the  body,  which  admitted  atoms  to  circulate 
through  the  organism.  Hence,  all  diseases  were  states  of 
relaxation  or  contraction.  Arettsus,  of  the  Arabian  school, 
divides  diseases  into  the  acute  and  chronic  only. 

Attempts  at  systematic  classification  of  disease  are  of 
modern  date.  Sauvages,  professor  of  botany  and  medi- 
cine at  the  celebrated  school  of  Montpellier,  France,  was 
the  first  nosologist  of  eminence.  His  first  classification, 
published  in  1731  with  the  approval  and  supervision  of 
the  great  Boerhaave,  divided  diseases  only  into  genera. 
He  studied  thirty  years  upon  this,  and  in  1763  published, 
in  five  volumes,  his  complete  classification,  including  dis- 
eases in  species.  Sauvages'  method  was  very  defective, 
including  as  diseases  many  symptoms,  as  weakness,  pains, 
discharges,  which  were  effects  only  of  disease.  Linnieus, 
the  great  botanist,  attempted  in  1763  a  classification  of 
diseases  upon  the  method  of  known  causes  and  similar 
manifestations — a  system  necessarily  as  incomplete  as  the 
knowledge  upon  which  it  was  based.  Vogel  in  1764,  Sagar 
in  1776,  McBride  in  1772  produced  classifications.  The 
classification  of  Dr.  Cullen,  published  in  1772,  has  many 
adherents  to  this  day.  He  divides  diseases  into  four  great 
classes:  (1)  Pyrexiss,  including  all  fevers  and  diseases  with 
increased  heat;  (2)  Neuroses,  diseases  in  which  the  nervous 
system  is  affected;  (3)  Cachexies,  diseases  of  bad  habit  or 
condition  of  the  body ;  (4)  Locales,  diseases  of  special  parts 
or  organs  disconneoted  with  general  causes  or  constitu- 
tional distnrl>ance.  Each  of  these  classes  has  several 
orders.  Thus,  tho  class  Pyrexiss  includes  Order  I.,  Febres, 
the  fevers;  Order  II.,  Phlegmasia;,  the  infiammations,  as 
of  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  or  liver;  Order  III.,  Exanthe- 
mata, the  eruptive  disorders,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  and 
smallpox ;  Order  IV.,  Hemorrhaginss,  hssmorrhages,  as 
nose-bleed,  spitting  of  blood,  hwmorrboids;  Order  V., 
Profluvia,  or  mucous  fluxes,  as  catarrhs  and  dysentery. 
Thus,  of  each  class  there  are  several  orders,  each  having 
groups  of  allied  diseases — in  all  150.  Swediaur  in  1812, 
and  many  others,  have  modified  the  original  tabulations 
of  Cullen.  Pinel  supplanted  it  by  a  classification,  also 
based  upon  symptoms,  issued  in  1813,  and  long  popular  in 
France.  A  new  method  of  classification,  however,  became 
popular.   Known  as  the  physiological  method,  it  was  baaed 
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npon  the  derangementi  obsenred  in  the  properties,  powers, 
or  fonctions  of  single  organs  or  systems  of  organs.  Such 
was  the  method  of  Ploaooaet  in  Germany,  and  of  Young 
(1S]3)  and  Qood  (1817)  in  England.  Thus  we  find  in 
Good's  celebrated  method,  Class  I.,  Coeliaoa,  or  diseases  of 
the  digestive  functions;  Class  II.,  Pneumatica,  or  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  ftanctions,  and  so  on — classes  for  the  per- 
version of  the  cireoiation  of  the  blood,  the  ncrroas  system, 
the  sexual  organs,  and  glands  for  secretion  and  excretion. 
Each  of  the.io  classes  has  further  subdivisions  of  orders, 
genera,  and  species.  Dr.  Good  further  endeavored  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  orders  and  genera  by  terminations 
designating  the  peculiar  kind  of  perversion  which  the 
organ  or  function  had  undergone,  and  to  distinguish  the 
species  in  each  individual  disease  by  a  special  descriptive 
name.  Thus,  an  ordinary  diarrhoea  or  catarrh  of  the 
bowels  would  be  found  in  Class  I.,  Cccliaea,  since  the  di- 
gestive functions  were  disturbed ;  in  Order  I.,  Enteriea, 
as  the  intestines  were  tlie  special  scat  of  the  disease; 
in  Genus  8,  Diarrhoea,  a  looseness  or  flowing  through ; 
and  in  Species  3,  Diarrhcea  mucosa,  since  the  evacua- 
tions were  of  mucus.  Of  all  such  systems,  most  of  them 
at  present  obsolete,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  possessing 
serious  errors  and  defects,  they  led  men  to  observe  and 
reflect  upon  the  nature  and  cause  of  disease,  and  educated 
a  school  of  thorough  symptomatologists,  close  observers 
of  the  symptoms  by  which  early  and  correct  diagnosis  is  to 
be  attained.  A  eongress  to  seeare  a  uniform  oomenelature 
for  the  record  of  deaths  and  diseases  throughout  Europe 
was  eonvened  at  Paris  in  1855,  at  Brussels  in  1856,  and  at 
Vienna  in  1857.  Although  the  nomenclatures  in  the  sev- 
eral countries  of  continental  Europe  and  in  England  are 
not  absolutely  uniform,  they  are  nearly  so  and  easily  con- 
vertible. The  system  of  Dr.  William  Farr,  as  the  most 
useful  and  practical  system  of  record,  and  as  embodying 
established  and  recognized  laws  of  the  origin  of  diseases 
where  they  are  known,  has  been  modifled  and  adopted  by 
the  Royal  College,  and  is  that  employed  by  the  registrar- 
general  of  England,  the  U.  8.  census  bureau,  and  the  boards 
of  health  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  with  immaterial 
modifications.  The  olassifloation,  as  employed  by  the  board 
of  health  of  New  York  City,  is  as  follows :  Clau  I.,  Zymotic 
DiweateB  {zymotif  signifying  the  multiplication  or  ferment 
of  a  source  of  disease  within  the  body):  Order  1,  Minn- 
malic  diiieaieg,  smallpox,  varioloid,  measles,  scarlatina, 
diphtheria,  quinsy,  oroup,  whooping-cough,  typhus  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
cholera  morbus,  cholera,  oholera  infantum,  entero-colitis, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  intermittent  fever,  yellow  fever, 
pysemia,  scplicflemia;  Order  B,  Etithetie  and  inoculated 
dieenaeiif  syphilis,  malignant  pustule,  gangrene,  hydro- 
phobia; Order  S,  Dietic  diteaaee.  inanition,  dyspepsia, 
scurvy,  purpura,  alcoholism.  Olnte  //.,  ConetitHtitmal 
Diaeatee ;  Order  I,  Piathetie  diteaee;  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, dropsy,  oanoer,  noma  (gangrene  of  moutii),  mortifi- 
cation ;  Order  t,  Tulirreular  diaeaaea,  scrofula,  marasmus, 
?hthisis  pulmonalis,  hydrocephalus,  psoas  abscess.  Claet 
//.,  Loenl  Uieenaea :  Order  7,  Nervnua  diaeaaea,  meningitis, 
encephalitis,  softening  of  the  brain,  progressive  locomotor 
ataxw,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  insanity,  epilepsy,  chorea,  sun- 
stroke, convulsions, tetanus,  congestion  of  brain,  hemiplegia, 
paraplegia;  Order i^  ^f'r-rri/arnr^(ii«sa«e«, pericarditis, aneu- 
rism of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  diseases  of  the  heart, 
phlebitis,  anzina  pectoris,  opistaxis  (nose-bleed),  bnmor- 
rhage  from  the  ear ;  Order  S,  lie^iralory  diaeatea^  laryngi- 
tis, bronchitis,  plouritis,  hydrothorax,  pneumonia,  astfama> 
gangrene,  convention  and  hasmorrhage  of  lungs ;  Order  ^, 
hujeative  dtaenaea,  gastritis,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  asoites, 
ulceration  of  intestines,  obstruction  of  intestines,  stricture 
of  intestines,  hernia,  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ileus  (colic),  lead 
colic,  lead  disease,  intnssusoeption,  fistula  in  ano,  ulcer  of 
thp  stomach,  obstruction  of  gall-duot,' hepatitis,  jaundice, 
liver  disease,  ansemia,  hasmatemesis ;  Order  S,  Urinary 
diaeaaea,  nephritis,  nephria  (Bright's  disease),  diabetes, 
cystitis,  disease  of  the  kidney,  disease  of  prosttate  gland. 
Addison's  disease,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  retention  of 
urine,  ureemia ;  Order  6,  Oeiierntive  diaeaaea,  ovarian  dropsy, 
ovarian  tumor,  uterine  tumor,  uterine  disease,  metritis,  me- 
tro-peritonitis, puerperal  peritonitis,  pelvic  cellulitis,  ova- 
ritis ;  Order  7,  Loeomotort/  diaeaaea,  arthritis,  hip-joint  dis- 
ease, disease  of  spine,  caries,  necrosis,  rachitis,  osteo- 
myelitis; Order  8,  [ntequmentary  ayaiem,  phlegmon,  ulcer, 
tumor,  abscess,  pemphigus,  sclerema,  hcrpos.  Claaa  /K., 
Developmental  IHaeaaea:  Order  1  (children),  premature 
birth,  still-birth,  convulsion  of  new-bom,  haemorrhage  of 
cord,  cyanosis,  spina  bifida,  atelectasis  of  lungs,  malfor- 
mations, teething;  Order  S  (women),  childbirth,  puerperal 
convulsions,  flooding,  misoarriage,  puerperal  mania,  phleg- 
masia dolens;  Order  S  (ago),  old  age,  senile  gangrene; 
Order  ^  (nutrition),  atrophy,  dobility.  Clata  V.,  Death  ijr 
VioUnce :  Order  1  (accident),  flractures,  wounds,  bums  and 


soalds,  poison,  drowning,  soffoeation ;  Order  $,  homioide ; 
Order  S,  suicide. 

This  classification  inelndes  the  eansea  of  death  during 
one  year.  Dr.  Farr's  complete  classification  includes  many 
more,  indigenous  in  Europe  and  in  the  British  East  Indies, 
but  unknown  in  this  country.  All  olassifications  of  disease 
and  deaths  for  public  purposes  are  necessarily  practieal 
rather  than  accurately  scientific.  Thus,  apoplexy  or  hiem- 
orrhage  in  the  brain  is  enumerated  in  the  same  group  with 
hemiplegia,  its  usual  result.  But  hemiplegia  has  other 
causes  than  apoplexy,  which  are  often  obscure ;  hence,  the 
diagnosis  is  confined  to  the  condition.  A  practical  classi- 
fication for  public  record  takes  cogniiance  often  of  the 
immediate  method  of  disease  and  death  where  the  first  and 
true  cause  was  unknown  or  overlooked  by  carelessness  or 
ignorance.  Thus,  nose-bleed  as  a  cause  of  death  may  have 
resulted  from  injury,  excited  oiroulation,  mitral  disease  of 
the  heart,  or  the  perverted  stat*  of  the  blood  in  disorgan- 
ising febrile  disease.  In  exceptional  cases  it  retains  old 
names  of  diseases,  well  recognised,  but  having  an  unknown 
or  unsettled  pathology,  as  "  phlegmasia  dolens,"  or  milk 
leg.  The  value  of  a  generally  accepted  nomenclature  and 
classification  of  diseases  is  great.  Published  reports  ex- 
hibit at  a  glance  the  class  of  diseases  most  prevalent  and 
fatal  in  dilTerent  seasons  in  different  communities  and 
sections  of  the  country,  and  point  to  the  sources  which 
sanitary  science  may  remove.  With  the  progress  of  pa- 
thology and  a  further  insight  into  the  nature  of  diseases, 
many  will  change  location,  diseases  now  classified  as  func- 
tional or  loenl  being  traced  to  a  cause  and  ranked  with 
organic  and  constitutional  diseases.  Diphtheria  would 
formerly  be  classed  as  a  local  ulcerous  sore  throat;  it  is 
now  ranked  as  a  zymotic  disease,  as  it  is  conceded  to  be  a 
general  blood  disease,  having  as  one  of  its  symptoms  the 
diphtheritio  exudation  in  the  throat. 

£.  DARwnf  Honsox,  Jb. 

Nos'toc,  a  genus  of  Algss  growing  in  fresh  water  or  in 
damp  places  on  the  ground.  'The  genus  contains  a  numl>or 
of  species,  all  of  whiob  are  oomposed  of  threads,  consist- 
ing of  small  globular  cells,  between  whioh  are  inserted,  at 
intervals,  larger  cells  called  hetr.rocyatM.  The  threads  are 
intricately  wound  round  one  another  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  of  jelly.  No  mode  of  sexual  repro- 
duction has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Nostocs.  An  asex- 
ual method  of  reproduction  has  been  described  by  Thuret 
{Sur  la  RijtroduetioH  d»  Noatoc  verrucoaum,  Annalca  dea 
Scieneea  nalureUea,  1844)  and  Janchowski  (Obaervaliona  aur 
la  Reproduction  de  quelquea  Noatochaciea/AnH,  dea  Scienrca 
naturelle;  6  sirie,  tome  18),  The  Nostocs  have  given  the 
name  to  a  group  of  rather  ill-defined  genera,  which  form 
a  suborder  of  the  Phycochromaceee.  Some  licbenologists, 
as  Prof.  T.  M.  Fries,  do  not  regard  the  Nostocs  as  aigs, 
but  as  the  Gonidia  which  have  escaped  from  some  species 
of  CoUema,  a  genus  of  lichens  where  the  Gonidia  resemble 
the  chains  of  Nostoe.  Others,  including  De  Bary,  Bomct, 
Schwendenor,  and  most  of  the  leading  botanists  of  France 
and  Germany,  regard  the  Nostocs  as  Algse,  and  consiiler 
that  in  Collema  we  have  an  ezamplo  of  a  fungns  parasitic 
upon  an  alga. 

Nostmda'mn  g(  whose  true  name  was  Michel  ds 
NoTREOAicB,was  b.  Doo.  14, 1503,  atSt.  R£mi,  in  Provence, 
of  Jewish  parents ;  studied  medicine  at  Avignon  and 
Montpellier,  and  settled  as  a  physician  first  at  Agen,  in  the 
present  department  of  Lot-et- Garonne,  and  afterwards  at 
Salon,  near  Aix.  where  he  d.  July  2,  1566.  He  was  a  good 
physician,  and  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  which  at  this 
period  twice  visited  Southern  France,  he  rendered  great 
service.  His  immense  fame,  however,  was  built  on  a  less 
solid  foundation — on  his  capacity  as  an  astrologer.  In 
1555  be  published  his  Propkdiea,  written  in  quatrains,  and 
giving  in  an  obscure  and  enigmatical  manner  prophocicf 
concerning  the  coming  centuries.  The  book  made  an  im- 
mense sensation  and  was  much  studied.  Many  royal  per- 
sons— Catharine  do'  Medici,  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and 
others— eonsulted  him  and  loaded  him  with  presents ;  the 
last  mentioned  even  made  him  his  life-physician.  In 
after  times  the  book  also  found  students  and  admirers ; 
the  latest  is  M.  E.  Bareste,  whose  Xoatradamna  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1842.  In  1781  the  book  was  forbidden  by  the 
pope,  as  it  was  found  to  contain  a  prophecy  of  the  abolition 
of  the  papal  authority.  Nostradamus  also  published  an 
almanac  containing  weather  prophecies. 

Nos'trils,  Dis'eases  of.  The  nostrils  or  nares  are 
divided  into  the  anterior  nares,  which  can  be  seen  by  ex- 
ternal inspection  of  the  openings  of  the  nose,  and  the  pos- 
terior nares,  to  be  seen  only  by  sid  of  small  circular  mir- 
rors placed  in  the  back  of  the  throat  to  reflect  light,  ad- 
mitted through  the  mouth,  to  the  nasal  cavities  above. 
The  most  common  of  their  diseases  is  catarrh.  Nasal 
catarrh  is  produced  by  cold  air,  by  insufflating  dust,  or  by 
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irritanta.  It  is  the  beginning  of  m&ny  cases  of  laryngitis 
and  bronohitis.  It  is  the  chief  catarrhal  condition  in  in- 
flnenia,  in  which  disease  catarrh  extends  through  the 
nasal  ducts  to  the  ejes,  the  Eustachian  tubes  to  the 
ears,  and  into  the  frontal  sinuses.  Simple  recent  nasal 
catarrh  produces  a  watery,  alkaline  serum.  When  more 
pronounced  the  catarrhal  flow  is  less  serous,  contains 
mucous  corpuscles,  and  is  risoid  or  eren  tenacious — is 
jellowish  and  purulent  in  color.  Chronic  catarrh  may 
result  in  constriction  of  the  anterior  nares,  in  the  derel- 
opment  of  exuberant  granulations,  and  polypus.  In  the 
posterior  nares,  by  extension  to  the  throat,  it  more  often 
results  in  permanent  or  obstinate  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh. 
Such  chronic  catarrh  may  give  rise  only  to  habitual  cough- 
ing and  hawking  of  mucus,  but  it  often  impairs  the  hear- 
ing by  tumefaction  at  the  aperture  of  tne  Eustachian 
ducts  or  by  extension  to  the  middle  ear.  Kasal  polypus  is 
an  attached  tumor  in  the  nostrils,  originally  a  small  pro- 
jecting mass  of  granulations  or  enlarged  glandular  tissue. 
When  chronic  nasal  catarrh  has  resulted  in  ulceration  and 
death  of  the  cartilages  or  bones  of  the  nose,  the  discharge 
is  often  offensive,  and  is  known  as  cezena.  Close  examin- 
ation will  discover  particles  of  necrosed  matter,  (Ezenais 
more  often  the  result  of  nasal  catarrh  in  strumous,  tuber- 
oular,  and  syphilitic  persons.  Epistaxia  or  nose-bleed  is 
the  result  of  local  causes,  as  irritating  or  picking  the 
nostrils;  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  persons  having 
disease  of  the  mitral  valve  of  the  heart ;  it  is  a  symptom 
peculiar  to  typhoid  fever ;  it  is  often  due  to  excessive  ex- 
ercise and  to  excitement.  The  catarrhal  diseases  of  the 
nostrils  are  treated  by  topical  applications,  inhalations, 
and  sprays.  Osffina  demands  the  insufflation  or  injection 
of  antiseptic  washes  or  the  surgieal  removal  of  dead  bone. 
Polypus  IS  removed  by  cutting  or  tearing.  Nose-bleed  is 
checked  by  cold  applications  on  the  nose,  by  plugging  the 
nostril  wiUi  lint,  or  the  introduction  of  styptics,  as  tannic 
acid,  pemitrate  and  persulphate  of  iron.  In  extensive 
bleeding  from  the  nose  the  nostrils  have  to  be  plugged 
from  behind.  E.  Darwin  Kuoaov,  Jr. 

No'ta  (Alberto),  a  distinguished  Piedmontose  author 
of  comedies,  b.  in  Turin  in  1785 ;  d.  in  the  same  city  in 
1S17.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  received  his  legal  degree 
from  the  university  of  his  native  town.  Besides  his  lit- 
erary labors,  he  acted  as  librarian,  first  to  Prinoe  di  Cari- 
gnano,  then  to  the  king,  Carlo  Alberto,  and  occupied  suc- 
cessively many  highly  honorable  offices  in  the  civil  magis- 
tracy. Nota  was  called  the  Piedmontese  Qoldoni,  but  he 
differs  as  widely  from  Ooldoni  as  does  Terence  from  Plau- 
tus.  The  plot  of  his  comedies  is  correct  and  regular,  the 
style  sustained  and  almoat  elegant,  but  one  rarely  finds  in 
them  either  originality,  fire,  or  the  true  vU  eomica.  The 
best  comedies  of  Nota  are  the  following;  /  Primi  Paul  al 
mai  CuttumCt  La  Fiertif  V Irreqnittaf  It  Progettiata,  L'Op- 
pren9ore  e  V  Oppretto,  La  L  unnghiera,  Educaxione  e  datura. 

Not'ables,  in  France,  comprised  not  only  the  bom 
nobility,  but  also  persons  who  enjoyed  certain  social  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  on  account  of  ^he  office  which  they 
held.  When  in  course  of  time  the  Etats  6£n£raux  came 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  royal  power,  the  kings  oon- 
yoked  in  their  stead  Assemblies  des  Notables,  and  as  these 
assemblies  were  composed  of  persons  who  were  dependent 
on  the  court  or  had  the  same  interest  as  it,  they  proved 
muob  more  manageable.  The  last  Assembl^e  dea  Notables 
met  Not.  6,  1788,  to  discuss  the  forms  under  which  the 
Etats  Q£n£ranx  should  be  convened. 

Notacanth'idse  [from  Notaaanthiui],  a  family  of  fishes 
of  the  order  Opisthomi.  The  body  is  elongated  (but  not 
oel-like),  and  the  tail  tapers  strongly  backward ;  it  is 
covered  with  very  small  cycloid  scales ;  the  lateral  line  is 
oonspionous ;  the  head  is  eonio,  and  the  snout  more  or  less 
produced ;  the  mouth  is  inferior,  the  oleft  moderate,  and 
the  lower  jaw  quit«  movable ;  the  teeth  are  minute  and 
pointed  ;  the  branchial  apertures  are  normally  extended ; 
there  are  about  eight  branchiostegal  rays ;  the  dorsal  fin 
is  only  represented  by  a  number  (7-30)  of  short  discon- 
nected spines  about  the  middle  of  the  length ;  the  anal  is 
elongated,  and  armed  with  numerous  (12-15)  spines  in 
front ;  the  caudal  small  and  (typically  at  least)  connected 
with  the  anal :  the  pectorals  are  well  developed,  and  the 
Tentrals  are  abdominal  and  composod  of  spinous  (2-4)  and 
articulated  (7-8)  rays.  Five  species  are  known — viz. 
Notacantku9  nasut,  Greenland ;  N.  Bonapartii  and  A^.  Medi- 
terraneut;  N.  tex«pinity  Australia;  and  Zanotacanttius  Hi*' 
toamu  {Mfotacanthut  Jiinoantu,  Fil.  A  Ver.),  Mediterra- 
nean. The  last  species  is  generically  distinguished  by 
the  numerous  (over  30)  dorsal  spines  and  probosois-like 
■ooat  TRBonoRB  Oill. 

Not'arr  Pab'lic.  This  is  an  oiBcer  known  to  all  civil- 
ised nations,  and  who  existed  under  the  rules  of  the  civil  or 
Roman  law.    His  principal  duties  are  to  protest  bills  of 


exchange  and  to  make  such  other  protests  or  declarations 
as  accord  with  the  usage  of  merchants.  Other  duties  are 
ft^uently  added  by  statute,  such  as  to  demand  payment 
of  promissory  notes  and  to  make  protests  in  case  of  non- 
payment, so  as  to  charge  indorsers,  to  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations,  and  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  or 
other  instruments.  The  term  "protest,"  as  here  used, 
means  an  official  declaration  by  the  notary  of  the  existence 
of  a  fact  connected  with  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
This  certificate,  when  authorized  by  law,  is  in  general  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  facts  certified  to  took  place. 
Thus,  a  "protest"  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  for  non- 
acceptance  or  non-payment  is  sufficient  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  an  action  to  charge  the  drawer  or  indorsers. 

A  notary  is'a  ministerial  officer,  and  is  liable  to  a  party 
injured  by  the  negligent  performance  of  his  duties,  Stat- 
utes also  fVvquently  declare  his  responsibility  for  miscon- 
duct, both  civil  and  criminal.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  statute  his  conduct  is  governed  by  that  general 
rule  of  law  which  prescribes  that  any  person  who  enters 
upon  an  undertaking  requiring  ordinary  care  and  skill  is 
bound  to  use  ordinary  diligence,  and  is  liable  to  any  one 
injnred  by  the  want  of  it.  Still,  if  under  the  direction  of 
an  employer  he  commit  an  error  in  such  an  act  as  protest- 
ing a  bill  of  exchange,  the  fact  that  he  follows  sucn  direc- 
tion will  be  a  sufficient  ezonse. 

When  called  upon  to  perform  a  strict  notarial  aet  he 
must  in  general  perform  it  personally.  He  cannot  delegate 
it  to  any  other  person,  as,  for  example,  to  a  olork.  This 
proposition  is  but  a  branch  of  a  wider  rule  that  an  agency 
requiring  trost  and  oonfldeDce  cannot  l>o  delegated.  If, 
however,  there  is  a  settled  commercial  usage  in  the  place 
where  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  is  payable  that  protest 
may  be  made  by  a  notary's  clerk,  evidence  of  such  usage 
is  admissible  to  establish  it,  and  thus  give  the  sanction  of 
law  to  the  notary's  delegation  of  anthority.  This  last 
proposition  proceeds  npon  the  ground  that  the  necessity 
of  protest  in  the  case  of  foreign  bills  is  a  matter  of  mer- 
cantile usage,  and  a  special  custom  in  a  particular  place 
may  enlarge  or  qualify  ordinary  practice.  It  frequently 
happens  that  when  a  bill  of  exchange  is  given  to  an  agent 
for  collection,  that  person  employs  a  notary  to  make  a  pro- 
test who  is  guilty  of  negligence,  and  thus  discharges  the 
drawer  and  indorsers.  The  question  then  recurs  whether 
the  principal  may  sue  the  agent,  or  whether  his  remedy  is 
against  the  notary.  Upon  this  point  there  is  much  diver- 
gence of  judicial  opinion.  Borne  courts  take  a  distinction 
lietween  the  case  where  the  act  is  strictly  notarial  and 
where  it  is  not.  In  the  former  case  they  hold  that  the 
notary  is  liable  directly  to  the  original  employer  or  prin- 
cipal. In  the  latter  ease — e.  g.  giving  notice  of  the  non- 
payment of  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  (an  act  which  any 
person  though  not  a  notary  may  perform)— 7he  is  simply 
the  agent  of  his  immediate  employer,  and  cannot  be  sued 
by  the  person  for  whose  benefit  the  notice  was  to  bo  given. 
It  is,  however,  held  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  States 
that  when  a  banker  or  other  person  acting  as  collecting 
agent  has  employed  a  competent  notary  who  is  guilty  of 
an  act  of  negligence,  the  remedy  of  the  injured  party  is 
solely  against  the  notary,  without  reference  to  the  fact 
whether  the  act  is  strictly  notarial  or  not.  The  distinction 
between  the  liability  of  a  notary  for  strictly  notarial  and 
non-notarial  acts  has  been  taken  in  other  instances.  Thus, 
it  has  been  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill  not  only 
should  protest  be  made,  but  notice  should  be  given  by  him 
to  all  the  antecedent  parties,  but  that  in  the  ease  of  inland 
bills  it  is  not  his  duty  to  give  notice  of  dishonor  to  any  one 
but  the  person  from  whom  he  received  iL  It  is  desirable 
that  where  such  a  distinction  exists,  as  it  tends  to  confuse 
and  mislead,  it  should  be  remedied  by  statute.  It  is  well 
settled  that  where  a  statute  enjoins  upon  a  notary  in  pro- 
testing promissory  notes,  etc.  the  duty  of  giving  notice  of 
dishonor  to  antecedent  parties,  he  is  bound  to  notify  them, 
and  is  liable  to  an  action  on  the  part  of  one  who  may  be 
injured  by  Ms  neglect  T.  W.  Dwioht. 

NotasnI'ga,  post-r.  of  Macon  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Western 
R.  B.,  has  3  churches  and  1  newspaper.    Pop.  1691. 

John  C.  BuRNBgg,  Ed.  "  Unitersalist  Herald." 

Nota'tion  [Lat.  notatio'],  in  chemistry,  an  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  abbreviating  and  condensing  statements  of  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  bodies,  and  of  their  changes  and  trans- 
formations, by  means  of  tgmboU.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  the  science,  even  in  alchemical  times,  various  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  have  been  attempted,  but  the  first 
useful  basis  of  the  present  system  was  laid,  curiously 
enough,  in  the  same  identical  year  in  which  the  present 
system  of  nomenclature  (that  of  Guyton  de  Morveau  and 
Lavoisier)  was  founded — 1787 — (see  Nokrnclatdre)  by 
Hassenfratz  and  Adet.  These  chemists  first  used  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Latin  names  to  express  the  metals,  surround- 
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ing  each,  howevor,  with  a  circle,  which  was  their  general 
symbol  for  a  metal.  Dalton,  when  he  founded  the  atomio 
theory,  adopted  these  symbolfi,  airole  and  all,  as  he  con- 
sidered the  atoms  probably  spherical  in  form.  Berzelius 
in  1 81 5  brought  the  symbolic  notation  into  its  present  form, 
by  introducing  coefficients  to  indicate  the  numbers  of  oquira- 
lonts,  with  a  number  of  other  important  devices. 

While  speaking  of  the  initiation  of  the  invention  of 
chemical  symbols,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Haasenfrats 
and  Adet,  in  their  original  symbols,  introduced  features, 
now  entirely  forgotten,  to  which  in  this  age  of  science  we 
shall  onqueatlonably  have  to  return.  They  had  a  symbol 
to  oxpreaa  caloric  or  beat,  and  their  symbol  for  water  ad- 
mitted of  throe  modifications  for  its  three  known  states  of 
ice,  water,  and  steam.  Wo  shall  soon  doubtless  hare  to 
introduce  into  our  chemical  notation  such  symbols,  to  ex- 
press, probably,  not  exactly  juandViVf  of  heat  involved  and 
engenaered,  but  at  least  amounts  of  thermodynamic  energy. 
One  of  our  most  acute  American  scientists,  U.  F.  Walling, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  in  1875,  brought 
this  matter  forward  and  urged  strongly  its  necessity. 

In  the  article  on  CBEXismr  will  be  found  a  tabulation 
of  the  symbols  of  Benelius,  as  still  used  throughout  the 
world.  Each  symbol,  alone,  stands  for  one  equivalent 
weight,  and  a  numerical  coefficient  placed  before  or  after 
it  multiplies  it  by  so  much.  When  a  compound  is  to  be 
represented,  made  up  of  two  or  more  other  compounds,  a 
comma  or  period  is  used — the  latter  being  generally  the 
most  approved — to  represent  the  secondary  combination. 
Thus,  common  copperas  or  green  vitriol  is  thus  represented : 
FeO.SO|.7HiO ;  moaning  a  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen, 
combined  with  another  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen, 
combined  again  with  7  equivalents  of  water.  When  a 
small  coefficient  is  placed  a/ler  the  symbol,  as  in  Ot  and 
Hi  in  this  ease,  it  applies  to  that  one  symbol  only ;  but 
when  a  larger  ooeffloient  is  placed  be/ore  a  group  of  sym- 
bols, as  in  the  7H]0,  it  multiplies  them  all,  at  least  up  to 
the  next  period.  The  sign  +  is  oflon  used  to  express  com- 
bination, but  not  by  recent  correct  and  oritieal  writers, 
being  reserved  by  suoh  entirely  for  use  in  expressing 
chemical  reactions,  to  indicate  the  mere  bringing  together 
of  the  reacting  substances  within  the  sphere  of  possible 
reaction,  and  the  mere  state  of  admixture  or  juxtaposition 
of  the  resulting  products.  Thus,  FeO.SOi  +  KaiO.COi  = 
NaiO.SOt  +  FeO.UOi,  means  that  the  previous  mixture  of 
ferrooA  ttdpkate  and  aodic  carbonate  produces  eodia  eiU- 
phate  and  ferrone  carbonate,  Berselius  devised  also,  for 
the  important  purpose  of  abbreviating  long  and  complex 
formuliB,  particularly  in  mineralogical  chemistry,  two  kinds 
of  symbols,  called  "dotted  symbols  "and  "cross-barred  sym- 
bols." In  dotted  symbols  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  rep- 
resented by  so  many  dots  placed  over  the  symbol  of  tne 
element  with  which  it  is  combined;  thus: 
8l,  silica, 
S',  sulphuric  acid, 
"P^,  phosphoric  acid. 
The  cross-barred  symbol  simply  indicates  (wo  e;ii>»a{«ii(« 
of  the  element  for  which  it  stands.  Sometimes  he  com- 
bined the  dots  and  oross-bars,  representing,  for  example, 

alumina,  AljOs,  by^;  ferric  oxide,  FejOt,  by  ¥a;  phos- 
phoric acid  by  ¥;  and  so  on. 

A  good  deal  of  use  is  made  at  the  present  day  of  paren- 
theeee  in  our  notation,  in  writing  out  complex  formulte,  the 
different  simpler  molecules  contained  or  supposed  to  be 
eontained  in  the  more  complex  compound  being  enclosed  in 
separate  parentheses;  and  when  a  coefficient  is  then  placed 
either  before  or  after  suoh  a  parenthetic  collocation  of 
symbols,  it  multiplies  all  those,  and  only  those,  within  the 
parentheses.    Thus,  for  example, 

Common  alum,  (K,O.SO,XAI|0,.SSO]).24H,0; 

Zlnc-cthvlo,  (C,II,l,.Zn; 

Stanno-dlmethyle^iethyle,  fCH3l-(CjHj),.Sn : 

Sugar  of  lead,  Pb{C,H,0,l,.3H,0. 
Sometimes  parentheses  are  used  within  parentheses: 
MIcrocosmic  salt,  (N«,0.(NH4),0.n,0)P,0,.6H,0. 
In  the  representation  of  compoands  according  to  the 
theories  of  types  and  substitutions,  which  play  so  largo  a 

Sart  in  the  chemical  literature  of  the  present  day,  other 
evices  are  used  :  thus,  the  element  or  radical  supposed  to 
have  been  substituted  for  one  or  more  hydrogen-equiva- 
lents is  placed  oner  the  remaining  hydrogen  in  the  symbol. 
Hydrate  of  potash,  considered  as  belonging  to  the  water- 
type,  would  thus  bo  written  |^0 ,  water  itself,  for  comparison, 
being  written  ^O.  Ammonio  hydrate  would  bo  ^n*0. 
Sometimes  a  brace  is  used  in  this  kind  of  formulation  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness.  Thus,  propylamine,  according  to 
fCsH,, 
I  N  <  H,      and  methyl-ethyl- 


amylamine, 
regarded  as 

and  containing 


fCH,, 
Bubstitut 


Wood-spirit  and  common  alcohol, 

istitution-prodncts  of  the  marsh-gas  type, 
'  OH,. 


'  hydroxyl,"  will  be  C 


HO, 

g-    andc 

h; 


HO. 

H. 

U. 


this  system,  might  be  written  ; 


An  important  invention  in  notation  is  the  nse  of  bonde 
between  elemental  symbols,  to  express  the  relations  of 
equivalence,  sometimes  called  "  atomicity."  The  affinity 
of  a  monad  element  is  represented  by  one  dash,  of  a  dyad 
by  two,  of  a  triad  by  three,  and  so  on.  Water  is  repre- 
sented by  placing  the  dyad  oxygen  between  the  two  hydro- 
gen monaas:  thus,  H — 0 — H,  tho  two  dashes  representing 
the  two  bonds  of  affinity  of  dyadic  oxygen,  supposed  to  be 
saturated,  in  water.  They  represent  likewise  each  the  total 
affinity  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  monads,  which  are  there- 
fore also  both  satisfied  or  saturated.  One  more  example 
may  he  given  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  represented  thus, 
0  — C=0,  the  tetradic  carbon  having  four  bonds  and  the 
oxygen  dyads  two  each.  By  following  out  this  system 
very  ourious  results  are  obtained  in  the  shape  of  hypo- 
thetical "constitutional  formulee"  for  compounds  of  all 
degrees  of  complexity.  To  explain  these  would  take  very 
large  space,  and,  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  they  are 
liable  to  the  groat  objection  that  they  inculcate  the  idea 
of  construction  of  molecules  (which  in  nature  must  hare 
geometrical  structure)  on  lAe  same  plane,  involving  thus  a 
gross  absurdity.  Heitrt  Wdrtz. 

Notation  [Lat.  nolal/o].  Mathematical  notation  is  a 
conventional  method  of  representing  quantities  and  opera- 
tions by  means  of  symbols.  It  explains  the  meaning  of 
individual  symbols,  both  of  operation  and  of  quantity,  and 
shows  how  to  combine  them  so  as  to  express  in  the  simplest 
manner  every  mathematical  operation.  A  simple  and  oom- 
prehonsive  system  of  notation  is  essential  to  the  progress 
of  every  science,  but  in  no  branch  is  a  complete  system 
more  necessary  than  in  mathematics,  and  in  no  branch 
has  there  been  a  greater  diversity  of  systems  proposed. 
Our  present  system  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  many  men, 
living  in  different  ages,  speaking  different  languages,  and 
possessing  different  habits  of  thought;  from  these  diverse 
sources  a  mathematical  language  has  sprung  up,  defective 
in  many  respects,  and  yet  sufficiently  simple  and  copious 
for  most  of  the  purposes  of  analysis  and  inreetigation. 
Each  department  of  mathematics  has  its  own  notation;  in 
this  article  will  only  bo  considered  the  notation  of  arith- 
metic, or  the  method  of  writing  numbers. 

There  are  at  present  in  general  nse  only  two  systems  of 
arithmetical  notation,  the  common  system  and  the  Roman  ; 
in  addition  to  these  we  shall  also  explain  the  method  of 
the  ancient  Oroeks. 

(1)  The  Common  fti/ttem. — This  is  sometimes  called  the 
Arabic,  because  the  figures  which  it  employs  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  The  following  figures, 
expressing  values  regularly  increasing  by  one  from  no- 
thing to  nine,  are  used  in  this  system :  0, 1,  2,  .1,  4,  b,  6,  7, 
8,  9.  These  figures,  taken  separately,  are  called  digit*. 
The  first  one,  named  nnnght,  is  also  called  a  cipher  or  sero  ; 
it  stands  for  no  number.  The  remaining  ones  are  called 
«iV)rnt/!ean(  flgnres.  All  integral  nnmbers  are  expressed  by 
writing  the  proper  digits  in  a  line.  The  digit  on  the  right 
is  said  to  stand  in  the  firu  place,  the  one  preceding  this 
in  the  tecond  place,  the  next  preceding  in  the  third  place, 
and  so  on.  This  order  of  arrangement  is  called  the  ncnle 
of  the  system.  The  same  digit  always  indicates  the  same 
number  of  units,  but  the  value  of  the  unit  indicated  de- 
pends on  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  scale.  If  a  digit 
stands  in  the  first  place,  it  expresses  simple  units  or  onee  ; 
if  in  the  second  place,  it  expresses  teni;  if  in  the  third 
place,  it  expresses  hnndrede;  the  value  of  the  unit  in  any 
place  is  always  ten  times  that  of  the  unit  in  the  next  lower 

?laee.  Thus,  the  combination  .^76  stands  for  3  hundred; 
tene,  and  6  onee,  or  for  the  number  three  hundred  and 
eevenlg-eix.  If  we  place  a  point — which  we  call  tho  deci- 
mal point— on  the  right  of  the  first  place,  we  may  continue 
the  scale  downward  to  any  extent :  in  this  case,  the  digit 
on  the  right  of  the  point  is  said  to  stand  in  the  y!r«(  plnca 
of  decimate,  tho  next  stands  in  the  eecond  place  of  deci- 
mate, the  next  in  the  third  place,  and  so  on.  The  nnit  of 
the  first  place  of  deeimals  is  o»e-(<rKM ,-  that  of  the  second 
place,  one-hundredth ;  that  of  the  third  place,  nne-lhoH- 
eandth;  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  combination  .325  stands  for 
3  tenthe,  2  hundredlht,  and  5  Ihoueandlh',  or  for  the  number 
325-MoManrflA«,  The  seale  thns  completed  is  called  the 
decimal  scale ;  it  will  be  noted  that  this  seale  is  continuous 
throughout;  that  is,  in  proceeding  from  right  to  left  the 
unit  of  each  place  is  ten  times  that  of  the  preceding  place. 
If  we  place  a  cipher  in  each  place,  we  may  write  the  deei- 
mal  scale  as  follows:  D  g  tized  byVjOOQlC 
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Pariol      Pnial 

or  of      «r  thou* 

blnioBs.   nillleni.    tuidi. 


of 

Qnlta. 


F6rlod 
«f  thou*    of  mil* 
Mndtbs.   Uoatha. 
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II 
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III 
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'-0        aj 
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a9.-3    ags    35.0    ogg 

00  0, 00  0,  00  0,  000 
For  oonrenienoe  of  reading,  tha  nale  is  aeparnted  into 
periods,  each  of  which  embraces  three  places,  and  is  named 
as  shown  abore.  The  denominations  abore  billions  are 
trillion!!,  qaadrillions,  quintillions,  ete.,  deriving  their 
names  from  the  Latin  numerals.  If  a  digit  is  written  in 
the  place  of  any  cipher  in  the  blank  soale  abore  given,  it 
will  express  a  oorresponding  number  of  nnits  of  the  name 
Indicated ;  tbns,  the  combination  328,812,435.278,812,  ex- 
presiies  the  number  326  mitliont,  812  thoutnndu,  435  unite, 
and  278  thoutandtkn,  812  millionlht.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  unit  of  each  place  is  some  power  of  10 :  thus,  the 
nnit  of  the  first  place  is  lO**,  or  1 ;  that  of  the  second  place 
is  lO',  or  10 ;  that  of  the  third  place  is  10>,  or  100 ;  and  so 
on.  In  lihe  manner  the  unit  of  the  first  decimal  place  is 
10-1,  or  A, ;  that  of  the  second  place  of  decimals  is  10"', 
•"■  jini  '■"'*  of  the  third  place  is  10-',  or  j^:  and  so  on. 
It  is  from  this  law  of  relation  that  we  name  the  scale  a 
decimal  scale;  for  like  reason  we  call  this  system  of  indi- 
cating numbers  the  derimal  nfitem.  In  the  system  just  ex- 
plained the  units  corresponding  to  the  difierent  places  are 
in  geometrical  progression,  the  bane  or  radix  or  which  is 
10.  Similar  scales  might  he  constructed  having  any  other 
namber  as  a  radix,  but  such  scales  are  not  in  common  use. 

(2)  Tkt  Roman  Method. — In  the  Roman  method  of  nota- 
tion seven  capital  letters  are  used.  Those  letters  and  the 
values  they  express  are  shown  below : 

Letter;  I.,  V.,  X.,  L.,    C,    D.,     M. 

Yalutt,  1,  5,  10,  50,  100,  500, 1000. 
Other  numbers  than  those  above  are  expressed  by  oombin> 
ing  these  letters  aooording  to  the  following  laws :  1st,  If  a 
letter  is  repeated,  the  namber  that  it  denotes  is  repeated. 
2d,  If  a  letter  is  written  after  another  which  denotes  a 
greater  number,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  increased  by 
that  of  the  farmer.  3d,  If  a  letter  is  written  before  one 
that  denotes  a  greater  number,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  diminished  by  that  of  the  former.  Thus,  III.  denotes 
3,  and  XXX.  denotes  30;  VI.  denotes  (t,  and  LX.  denotes 
60 :  XC.  denotes  90,  and  IX.  denotes  9.  The  combination 
MDCCCLXXV.  is  read  1875.  This  system  is  only  used 
for  dates,  headings  of  chanters,  and  the  like.  It  is  a  very 
oumbrons  system,  and  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  or- 
dinary requirements  of  nnmerical  computation. 

(3)  Tke  Grecian  Method. — The  ancient  Greeks  repre- 
sented numbers  by  means  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet, 
to  which  they  added  the  three  obsolete  characters  r',  q',  and 
k.  Thus,  the  cooseoutive  numbers  from  1  to  9  were  rep- 
resented by  the  characters  >,  0,  y,  i,  «,  f ,  {,  i|,  and  t — «ii»- 
pte  unite;  the  tens  from  1  ten  to  U  tens,  or  the  numbers 
from  10  to  90,  wore  represented  by  the  characters  i,  «,  A,  11, 
r,  {.  o,  V,  and  <; — tent ;  and  the  hundreds  up  to  nine  hundred 
were  represented  by  the  characters  p,  v,  t,  v,  ^,  Xt  'Pf  m,  and  & 
— kvndrede.  Thousands  were  expressed  by  a  subscript 
dash  ;  thus,  the  number  3000  was  written  ,y.  The  letter  K 
written  below  any  symbol  increased  its  value  ten  thou- 
sand times ;  these  conventional  principles  enabled  them  to 
write  any  number  up  to  1,000,000,000.  The  following  ex- 
amples show  how  numbers  were  expressed  in  this  system  : 

,« 1  C  8',  nine  Ibmumd  nine  hundred  and  ttlnrty-nine. 
fiTjrfif,  four  l/umand  three  hundred  and  eighty-tao. 
,y  a',  titree  thauMond  and  om. 

Other  devices  for  expressing  numbers  were  conceived  by 
Archimedes,  Apollonius,  and  others,  but  the  entire  system 
was,  like  that  of  the  Romans,  extremely  nnwieldy  and  ill 
fitted  to  practieal  computations.  W.  Q.  Peck. 

Notation  [Lat.  notatio'].  In  music  this  term  is  now 
commonly  used  in  a  larger  sense  than  formerly,  to  denote 
the  mode  or  system  by  which  musical  thoughts  are  repre- 
sented in  writing,  including  all  the  signs,  characters,  fig- 
ures, and  arbitrary  marks  nesessary  to  render  such  thoughts 
intelligible  and  expressive  of  the  author's  conceptions.  Tho 
system  now  in  use  is  mainly  a  prodnct  of  the  last  three  or 
four  centuries,  and  is  remarkaole  as  possessing  many  of 
the  properties  of  a  universal  language.  In  all  civilised 
nations  musical  symbols  are  the  same,  and  musical  com- 
positions when  correctly  written  receive  everywhere  sub- 


stantially the  same  interpretation.  In  ancient  times  the 
reoording  of  musical  ideas,  however  simple  they  might  be, 
was  a  subject  of  perplexity  and  uncertainty,  even  among 
those  who  could  give  expression  to  other  forms  of  thought 
in  refined,  exact,  and  appropriate  langnage.  To  convey 
from  one  mind  to  another  a  clear  idea  merely  of  the  pilch 
and  the  duration  of  several  tones  or  sounds,  though  com- 
prising only  a  very  limited  series,  required  of  course  cer- 
tain signs  or  symbols  which  should  possess  a  fixed  and 
recognized  meaning.  The  earliest  signs  adopted  for  this 
purpose  seem  to  have  been  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
which  were  sometimes  placed  erect,  sometimes  inverted, 
mutilated,  commingled,  or  cast  into  various  fanciful  forms, 
so  that  by  do<7Tee8  more  than  100  of  such  characters  came 
into  use.  After  this,  greater  simplicity  was  secnred  by  the 
use  of  only  a  few  Roman  letters,  the  lower  octave  being 
represented  by  capitals,  the  second  octave  by  small  letters, 
and  the  third  by  small  letters  doubled.  Besides  the  letter 
system,  another  mode  of  representing  musical  sounds  came 
into  use,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  a  single  straight 
line — black,  red,  or  yellow — above  and  below  which  tho 
various  sounds  were  indicated  chiefly  by  dots,  either  on 
the  line  or  more  or  less  distant  from  it.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  given  at  a  in  the  following  example,  taken  from 
a  work  by  Padre  Martini,  with  its  interpretation  in  black 
notes  at  6,  and  in  modem  notes  at  c : 
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As  late  as  the  thirteenth  and  fonrteenth  centuries  numberless 
croaked  marks,  loops,  curves,  ho^ks,  wavy  lines,  and  other 
signs,  besides  the  dots,  were  used  with  the  single  straight 
line,  forming  a  most  intricate  and  curioussystem,  not  easy  to 
be  interpreted  even  by  the  most  skilful  of  modem  musicians. 
The  introduction  of  teveral  lines  with  their  spaces,  and 
notes  of  fixed  form  and  duration,  wm  the  next  important 
step.  The  lines  were  at  first  only  four  in  nnmlwr,  though 
we  sometimes  find  the  staves  belonging  to  two  or  three 
voices  (with  their  proper  clefs)  so  crowded  together  as  to 
look  like  one  stave  of  eight  or  twelve  lines.  (The  ancient 
notr*  belonging  to  the  four-line  stave  have  already  been 
described  in  the  article  Large,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred.) To  indicate  the  pitch  of  tho  notes,  two  clefs  were 
used — viz.  one  to  mark  the  place  of  middle  C,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  F  below.  These  clefs  were  not  perma- 
nently fixed  on  any  particular  line,  but  placed  on  such  a 
line  as  would  serve  most  conveniently  to  keep  the  notes 
within  the  bounds  of  the  stave  and  the  spaces  above  and 
Iielow.  The  stave  now  in  universal  use  consists  of  five 
lines,  that  number  being  found  most  convenient  for  the 
eye;  and  to  each  stave  is  prefixed  a  clef  to  designate,  as 
from  a  starting-point,  the.  various  degrees  of  aoutcness  or 
gravity  of  the  notes  employed.  Of  these  clefs,  that  of  F 
for  the  bass  and  that  of  Q  for  the  upper  parts  are  of  most 
frequent  use  in  modern  music,  the  C  clef  being  reserved 
for  certain  orohestral  parts,  and  also  occasionally,  used  for 
the  tenor  and  alto  in  church  music.  Instead  of  the  cum- 
brous notes  formerly  employed,  with  square,  oblong,  and 
lozenge  shapes,  the  round-headed  form,  both  white  and 
black,  is  now  exclusively  used,  the  old  square  breve  sel- 
dom appearing  except  in  the  music  of  the  church.  "The 
invention  of  the  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  and  semiquaver 
is  ascribed  to  John  de  Muris,  a  aootor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  made  this  important  addition  to  notation  ...  in  the 
year  13.18.  The  demisemiquaver  first  appeared  in  the 
seventeenth  century,"  (Penny  Oycloptedia.)  Of  these  notes, 
the  semibreve  is  now  taken  as  the  standard  of  unity  or  the 
note  of  longest  duration,  but  the  extent  of  that  duration  is 
not  determined  by  clock-time,  but  by  the  will  of  tho  com- 
poser or  performer.  Tho  actual  speed  of  a  piece  of  music 
IS  indicated  by  regulative  terms  or  signs  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  performer ;  but  in 
all  cases  the  time  given  to  the  semibreve  determines  the 
time  of  each  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  etc.,  because  these 
notes  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  ^,  ^,  \,  •<^,  etc.  Inter- 
vals of  silence  also,  corresponding  in  duration  with  the 
several  kinds  of  notes,  are  indicated  by  oharacters  called 
reel:  To  meet  the  want  of  notes  bearing  other  ratios  to 
the  semibreve,  as  j,  },  ^,  etc.,  the  simple  process  of  ad- 
ding a  dot  to  a  note  was  adopted,  whereby  its  duration 
became  one-half  longer — a  dotted  minim,  for  instance, 
l>cing  }  of  a  semibreve,  a  dotted  orotohet },  etc.     The  dot 
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ia  aometimea  doubled ;  in  vhich  oaae  the  time  expreaeed 
by  the  flrat  dot  ia  inereaaed  one-half.  Theae  dota  are 
equally  applioable  to  the  reata  or  marka  of  ailence.  To  the 
moderns  must  aleo  be  ascribed  the  ayatematio  and  rhythm- 
ical diviaioD  of  music  into  phraaee,  aeotiona,  perioda,and 
measures  or  bare,  and  the  marka  by  which  the  latter  are 
represented — vix.  bar-atrokea  of  various  kinda.  The  uae 
of  bara  was  not  general  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  to  the  same  period  ia  to  be  referred  the 
grouping  of  quavers,  semiquavers,  etc.  by  ties  or  ligatures 
connecting  their  atoms.  Under  the  head  of  notation  are 
also  oomprised  the  numerous  signs  of  expression,  empha- 
sis, loudness  and  softness,  retardation  and  acceleration  of 
speed,  various  kinda  of  ornament,  and  all  the  marks  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  harmony,   WlLLIAH  STAUMTOil. 

Note  Engraring.    See  BAKK-ifoTE  ExoBAviita. 

Note§  [from  Lat.  noln ;  Fr.  and  Oer.  nott,  a  knovn 
"  mark  "  or  "  sign  "],  in  music,  the  characters  by  which  the 
relative  duration  of  the  several  sounds  is  expressed ;  thus, 
a  semibreve  oconpies  as  much  time  as  two  minima,  four 
crotchets,  etc.  The  pitch,  or  degree  of  acuteness  or  gravity 
of  the  sounds  represented  by  these  characters,  is  not  deter- 
mined by  their  form,  but  by  their  poaition  on  the  lines  or 
spaces  of  the  stave.  (See  Notation.)  In  a  less  accurate 
sense,  the  term  "  note  "  is  often  used  for  the  •oiind  of  which 
it  ia  the  representative,  as  when  we  say  a  high  note  or  a 
low  note,  meaning  a  high  or  low  sound.  Though  not 
etrictly  correct,  this  usage  of  the  word  is  common  even  in 
scientific  works  and  in  ordinary  converse,  through  a  de- 
fect or  want  in  the  vocabulary  of  musical  terms. 

WiLLIAK  STAUIfTOH. 

Nothop'idB  [from  Nblhoptit — vMk,  "  false"  or  "  spuri- 
ous," and  o^K  ,  '*  appearance" — the  only  certainly  known 
fenus],  a  family  of  non-venomous  snakes  related  to  the 
oas  and  pythons,  but  of  small  sise.  The  body  and  tail 
are  compressed,  covered  with  snbequal  scales,  with  the 
gastrostegos  (abdominal  plates)  narrow  and  angulato  and 
the  urosteges  (sub-caudal  plates)  in  two  rows ;  the  head  is 
flat,  oval,  and  moderately  distinct,  and  covered  with  small 
scales  above ;  the  post-frontal  is  of  considerable  size,  "  and 
sends  forward  along  the  margin  of  the  frontal  a  process  as 
far  as  the  prefrontal ;"  the  lower  jaw  resembles  that  of 
the  Colubriaie  in  lacking  the  ooronoid  bone ;  the  teeth  are 
present  on  the  intermaxillaries,  as  well  as  maxillaries  and 
mandible,  and  are  entire ;  no  posterior  extremities  or 
hooks  are  developed.  This  family  has  been  established  by 
Prof.  Cope  for  a  peculiar  generic  type  (Nnrthopnt  rugomt) 
made  known  by  himself.  According  to  this  zoologist,  "its 
superficial  characters  remind  one  at  once  of  the  Peropoda 
(t.  e.  pythons  and  bnas),  and  the  double  urostege'!  suggest 
the  Pythons."  In  the  development  of  the  post-frontal 
bone,  however,  it  recalla  the  Achroohordidee.  The  only 
known  apecies  is  an  inhabitant  of  Central  America,  and 
has  a  strange  resemblance  in  coloration  to  the  young  of 
Trj/gnnoctpkalut  atrox,  from  the  same  country,  and  the 
T.  neovidii  of  Braiil.  "  This  is  so  marked  as  to  constitute 
a  ease  of  mimetic  analogy.  But  few  cases  of  the  mim- 
icry of  erolaline  venomous  snakes  are  to  be  observed  in 
S.  America,  the  imitations  being  chiefly  of  the  other  ven- 
omous group,  Prottrogli/pha,  as  represented  by  Slapt." 
In  allusion  to  this  mimicry  or  false  oharaetera  the  type  baa 
received  ita  generic  name.  Tbeo.  Gill. 

No'ticet  'n  !**•  ^b>>  word  ia  aometimea  need  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  set  of  giving  information  of  some  fact.  At 
other  times  it  means  information  or  knowledge  obtained 
in  whatever  way.  Considered  as  knowledge,  it  is  of  two 
general  kinds — ac(ua<  and  eonttnirtine.  "  Actual "  notice 
includes  oasea  where  information  of  a  fact  ia  given  directly 
to  a  party  or  one  who  represents  him.  "Constructive" 
notice  takes  place  when  a  person  gains  information  from 
which  he  ought  to  have  derived  knowledge  of  a  principal 
fact  by  means  of  an  inojuiry,  or  when  a  positive  rule  of 
law  on  grounds  of  public  policy  obargea  him  with  know- 
ledge. In  the  variety  of  constructive  notice  first  stated 
there  is  an  element  of  negligence  or  lack  of  good  faith. 
Thus,  if  a  person  in  taking  a  conveyance  should  find  in  it 
a  clause  which  pointed  to  some  other  conveyance  for  in- 
formation as  to  joints  in  the  line  of  his  title,  there  would 
be  a  want  of  diligence  on  his  part  in  not  referring  to  the 
latter,  and  the  law  would  charge  him  with  all  the  know- 
ledge that  he  would  have  obtained  from  a  diligent  exami- 
nation of  the  instrument  to  which  the  reference  was  made. 
An  instance  of  the  other  branch  of  oonstrnctive  notice  is 
that  of  the  pendency  of  a  suit  in  a  court  of  equity,  the 
regular  rule  in  that  court  being  that  while  a  suit  ia  pend- 
ing no  change  can  be  made  in  the  state  of  things  by  the 
introduction  of  snoceeding  parties,  and  every  one  who  may 
purchase  the  property  in  question  is  bound  to  know  of  the 
existence  and  state  of  the  litigation  until  final  decree  is 
rendered.    Another  instance  of  importance  ia  that  of  the 


registration  of  deeds  and  ocnveyances  in  general,  and  the 
docketing  of  judgments  in  accordance  with  law.     Every 

f>er8on  acquiring  the  title  is  charged  by  law  with  the  know- 
edge  of  these  claims.     (See  REOORDiHa  of  Beeus.) 

Some  of  the  leading  cases  of  the  act  of  giving  notice  wilt 
now  be  stated.  It  may  be  premised  that  as  notice  eonsists 
simply  in  communicating  information,  no  writing  is  in 
general  neceaaary  nnleaa  the  notice  be  made  requiaite  by 
statute.  On  grounds  of  expediency,  in  oasea  of  import- 
ance written  notices  should  oe  adopted. 

(1)  Notice  of  VUhonor  of  Commercial  Paper. — In  order 
to  charge  a  drawer  or  an  indoraer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
an  indoraer  of  a  promissory  note,  it  ia  necessary  when  a 
demand  for  acceptance  or  payment  has  been  made  of  the 
drawee  or  aoceptor  of  the  bill  or  maker  of  the  note,  and 
either  acceptance  or  payment  has  been  refuaed,  to  give 
prompt  notice  of  auch  refnaal.  A  failure  to  comply  with 
this  rule  discharges  the  parties  entitled  to  notice  from  all 
liability.    (See  Bill  of  Exchahoe  and  Prohissorv  Notes.) 

(2)  Notice  to  Quit. — This  is  a  request  from  a  landlord  to 
a  tenant  to  leave  premises  under  lease,  and  to  give  up  the 
possession  at  a  specified  time.  No  auch  notice  ia  necessary 
when  the  time  for  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ia  fixed.  On 
the  other  band,  when  the  lease  is  for  an  uncertain  period 
or  at  the  will  of  both  parties,  such  notice  is  requisite.  It 
emanates  from  the  owner  or  his  agent,  is  addressed  to  the 
tenant,  and  is  delivered  to  him  personally  if  he  can  be 
found  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  and  if  not  there  to  some 
member  of  bis  family  of  suitable  age  and  discretion.  A 
specified  time  (six  months)  must  in  general  be  allowed  to 
expire  between  the  giving  of  the  notice  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tenancy,  which  in  some  cases  must  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  (See  Tinaxct  frov  Tear  to  Tear.) 
This  time  is  sometimes  changed  by  statute.  Any  act  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  recognising  the  tenant's  continu- 
ance in  the  premises  beyond  the  specified  time  is  a  waiver 
of  the  notice.  It  may  be  added  that  statutes  in  a  number 
of  the  States  provide  for  giving  notice  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  as  a  basis  for  evicting  the  tenant  by  summary 
proceedings  before  a  magistrate;  and  a  similar 'practice 
exists  for  terminating  the  tenancy  itself.  (For  debiila  the 
statutes  must  be  consulted.) 

(3)  Notice  iH  other  Catei  at  on  Element  in  a  Contract 
and  at  a  Condition  to  ite  Formation  or  Perforvumce. — It 
may  be  stated  generally  that  when  notice  is  exprersly  re- 
quired In  a  contract,  or  impliedly  called  for  by  the  circum- 
atancea  of  the  caae,  it  becomes  a  condition  to  the  formation 
of  the  agreement  or  to  ita  performance,  and  muat  be  proved 
by  the  party  bound  to  give  it.  There  is  but  little  dinienlty, 
of  course,  where  notice  is  expressly  required.  Much  nn- 
oertainty  attends  the  point  wnen  the  duty  to  give  notice 
is  to  be  implied.  This  seems  in  many  instances  to  turn 
upon  the  inquiry  whether  the  act  on  which  the  right  to 
demand  performance  is  perfectly  indefinite,  or  whether  it 
is  specific.  If  it  be  indefinite — as,  e.  g.,  "to  pay  for  certain 
stacks  of  grain  as  much  as  the  plaintiff  sold  such  grain  for 
to  any  other  man  " — notice  of  the  price  paid  by  the  other 
person  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  notice  is  in  general 
necessary  where  the  act  is  to  be  done  at  the  option  of  the 
plaintiff.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  act  agreed  to  be  done 
be  epecific,  such  as  to  pay  $1000  on  the  marriage  of  A, 
notice  is  not  requisite.  Where  an  act  ia  to  be  done  upon 
notice,  there  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  time  which 
should  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  giving  of  the 
notice  and  the  performance  of  the  act.  This  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Thus,  if  on  the  illness  of  an  actor 
notice  were  to  be  given  to  another  performer  to  assume  a 
part  in  which  he  had  acquired  celebrity,  time  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  express  agreement)  would  need  to  be  allowed 
for  preparation  proportioned  to  the  reputation  at  stake. 

(4)  Notice  hy  an  Auignee  of  a  Claim. — It  is  a  general 
rule  of  law  that  if  a  creditor  assign  a  claim,  the  debtor 
will  not  be  affected  hy  the  assignment  without  notice  of 
it.  This  rule  has  an  important  application  in  the  ease  of 
an  assignment  of  a  mortgage.  The  debtor  must  be  al- 
lowed all  payments  made  by  him  to  the  mortgagee  until 
notice  is  given.    After  that  he  must  pay  the  assignee. 

(5)  Notice  at  bearing  upon  the  Oood^  Faith  of  a  Pnr- 
ehater  of  Property. — This  is  a  subject  of  great  magnitude, 
and  growing  day  by  day  of  more  oonsequenoe.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  cases  in  which  a  contract  or  transaction  is 
capable  of  being  set  aside  or  repudiated  as  long  as  the 
original  parties  to  it  or  those  who  immediately  represent 
them  are  solely  concerned.  On  the  other  band,  when  a 
purchaser  in  good  faith  intervenes,  the  transaction  cannot 
De  disturbed.  If,  however,  though  a  purchaser  for  value, 
he  have  notice  of  the  fraudulent  or  unfair  element  in  the 
original  transaction,  he  must  stand  in  the  position  of  the 
one  from  whom  he  buys.  Instances  of  the  application  of 
this  doctrine  are  found  in  negotiable  paper  firaudulently 
obtained  or  stolen,  and  in  the  caae  of  landa  or  chattels  to 
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whioh  an  apparent  tide  has  been  obtained  bj  frand,  or  to 
whioh  a  trust  haa  been  attached  unknown  to  the  purchaser. 
Notice  in  all  these  will  fasten  upon  the  purchaser  the  con- 
■equencea  of  the  fraud  or  breaoh  of  trust,  so  far  as  these 
ma;  affect  the  ownership  of  the  property  acquired  by  him. 
It  may  be  either  actual  or  constructive,  as  already  ex- 
plained. A  common  instance  of  "constructive"  notice  in 
this  class  of  cases  i)  that  afforded  by  possession  of  the 
property  in  litigation  on  the  part  of  the  person  claiming 
against  the  purchaser.  Thus,  if  one  should  obtain  a  con- 
tract from  the  owner  of  land  and  go  into  possession,  the 
owner  still  having  the  title,  and  the  latter  should  oonvoy 
to  a  purchaser  for  value,  there  would  be  sufficient  notice 
of  the  contractor's  rights  to  be  derived  from  his  possession. 
Notice  may  be  given  to  an  agent,  such  as  an  attorney  em- 
ployed in  the  business,  as  well  as  to  the  principal.  When 
given  to  an  agent  it  must  in  general  be  communicated  to 
him  at  the  time  and  in  the  course  of  the  transaction.  As- 
suming that  the  information  is  duly  given  to  the  agent,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  principal  is  actually  ^prised 
of  the  facts  or  not. 

(6)  Notice  in  Legal  Practice  or  Procedure, — This  subject 
is  of  prime  consequence  as  a  branch  of  procedure.  It  is  a 
general  rule  that  no  step  of  importance  can  be  taken  by 
one  party  in  a  cause,  and  affecting  the  other,  without  giv- 
ing nim  notice.  The  details  of  the  matter  are  regulated 
by  rules  of  court  or  statute.  Tf  a  proceeding  is  allowed  in 
the  first  instance  without  notice  {ex  partt),  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  a  hearing  at  some  subsequent  stage  of  the 
cause.  Notice  affords  an  important  topio  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence.  (See  Eviderce.)  It  is  a  general  rule  in 
that  branch  of  the  law  that  if  a  written  instrument  is  to  be 
made  use  of,  the  instrument  itself,  and  not  a  copy,  is  to  be 
introduced.  If  that  cannot  bo  bad,  a  copy  may  be  offered, 
or  even  oral  proof  of  the  contents.  This  is  secondary  evi- 
dence. To  lay  a  foundation  for  these,  if  the  instrument  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  opposite  party  he  must  have  timely 
notice  to  produce  it.  If  ne  fail  to  comply  with  the  notice, 
secondary  evidence  may  be  resorted  to.  ( For  further  infor- 
mation on  the  various  topics  referred  to  in  this  article,  con- 
sult ('i>  pendent)  BlLL  or  BxcHAiras,  LAiroLORD  AKD  Tek- 
A!IT,  Etidencb,  Eqcitt,  Fracd,  and  the  textbooks  and  au- 
thorities therein  referred  to.)  T.  W.  Dwiqht. 

Notidand'idse  [from  Notidnmtit — vSmtt  "bock,"  and 
iiav&i,  "  comely  " — one  of  the  general,  a  family  of  selachi- 
ans of  the  order  Squall  or  sharks,  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  increased  number  of  branchial  apertures. 
In  the  form  of  the  body  they  resemble  the  typical  sharks : 
the  skin  is  shagreen-like ;  the  head  depressed,  oval,  with 
the  snout  protuberant ;  the  eye  has  no  nictitant  membrane ; 
the  nostrils  are  inferior  and  distaftt  from  the  mouth ;  the 
month  has  a  orescent-like  elefl ;  the  teeth  are  very  unlike 
in  the  opposite  jaws,  those  in  the  npper  jnw  being  broad 
and  armed  with  several  cusps,  one  of  which  extends  be- 
yond the  others,  but  in  the  lower  jaw  are  six  pectinated 
teeth  on  each  side  forwards,  and  several  smaller  posterior 
ones;  the  branchial  apertures  are  six  or  seven  in  number; 
small  spiracles  are  persistent  on  each  side  of  the  neck ; 
the  dorsal  fin  is  single  and  inserted  far  backwards  behind 
the  ventrals;  the  anal  is  well  developed  and  behind  the 
dorsal ;  the  pectorals  have  an  anterior  edge  straight  from 
the  base;  the  ventrals  normal.  The  family  is  distinguish- 
ed, in  addition  to  the  peculiarities  enumerated,  by  a  num- 
ber of  others,  and  is  composed  of  three  genera,  Hejranchus 
and  Jhptnnrkttg,  represented  by  species  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  yotorhi/nchiu,  with  repre- 
sentatives in  the  S.  African  seas  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  N.  America.  Treodobe  Qill. 

No'tO«  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  about  19 
miles  8.  W.  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  stands  on  a  hill  not 
far  from  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  commands  a  charming  valley, 
watered  by  the  stream  to  which  the  town  gives  its  name. 
The  old  town,  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  still  older  {NeUum 
or  Netum,  448  a.  c),  flourished  during  the  Roman  empire, 
shared  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  island  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  was  completely  destroyed  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake in  1693.  The  new  town  is  about  4  miles  from  the 
old  site;  the  buildings  are  comparatively  modern  and  the 
streets  broad.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain, 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits.    Pop.  16,590. 

Not'ochdrd  rvAnt,  "back,"  and  x<>p'^<  a  "cord"],  or 
Chorda  Dorsalis^  a  cellular  rod  of  soft  cartilaginous  or 
semi-cartilaginous  consistency  that  appears  in  the  embryo 
beneath  the  primitive  groove,  forming  the  floor  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  canal  and  supporting  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
oentres.  It  thus  eorresponds  in  position  to  the  front  part 
of  the  spinal  oolunn.  In  most  vertebrates  it  is  gradually 
surrounded  and  ultimately  more  or  less  completely  oblit- 
erated by  the  growth  of  cartilaginous  plates  destined  finally 
to  beoomo  the  ossified  bodies  of  the  Tsrtebrss;  in  some 


types,  however,  ai  the  laneelet  {Amphioxia),  the  sturgeons, 
and  the  lampreys,  the  notochord  is  persistent ;  and  this 
was  much  more  generally  the  case  with  the  fishes  of  the 
early  geological  periods.  Edward  C.  II.  Dat. 

Notopter'idffi  [from  Notoptertu — ■>««><,  "back,"  and 
wrtfir, "  fin" — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  teleocephalons 
fishes  of  the  suborder  Phyzostomi,  distinguished  by  many 
peculiar  characters.  The  body  is  elongated  and  tapers 
backwards ;  the  abdomen  is  armed  with  a  double  serratnro ; 
the  scales  are  small,  the  lateral  line  distinct  and  slightly 
incurved  from  the  back ;  the  head  is  rather  small,  com- 
pressed, and  conical ;  the  opercular  apparatus  incomplete, 
the  sub-operoulum  being  atrophied;  the  nostrils  double; 
the  mouth  has  a  lateral  oblique  cleft ;  the  margin  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the  intcrmaxillarics  (owards  the 
middle  and  the  maxillaries  on  the  sides;  the  teeth  are 
small  and  developed  in  a  narrow  band  or  series  on  the 
jaws  as  well  as  palate  and  sphenoid  bones;  branchial  ap- 
ertures not  oonflaent,  the  membrane  being  partially  at- 
tached ;  branchiostegal  rays  3-9 ;  dorsal  small ;  inserted 
back  of  the  middle  of  the  back,  or  entirely  wanting;  and 
fin  very  long  and  united  with  the  caudal ;  ventrals  rudi- 
mentary (in  which  case  they  are  a  little  before  the  vent, 
and  united)  or  wanting.  The  skeleton  has  a  number  of 
peculiarities;  the  pteriotic  is  external,  annular,  and  en- 
closes a  large  cavity ;  the  basis  cranii  is  double ;  thero  are 
70  or  more  vortebrse ;  the  caudal  vertebrse  are  nearly 
equally  developed  above  and  below ;  the  stomach  has  no 
blind  sack,  but  two  pyloric  appendages  are  developed  ;  the 
air-bladder  is  divided  in  the  interior;  the  ovaries  discharge 
their  eggs  directly  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  fVom  which 
they  are  afterwards  excluded.  The  fiimily  is  composed  of 
iVesb-water  fishes,  attaining  considerable  site,  and  peculiar 
to  the  fresh  waters  of  India  and  Africa.  There  are  two 
very  distinct  genera:  (1)  Notnptertu,  in  which  the  dorsal 
fin  is  developed,  and  (2)  Xenomyflue,  in  which  it  is  absent. 
The  latter  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  which  has,  as 
yet,  been  found  only  in  the  river  Niger.        Thio.  Gii.!.. 

Notor'nis*  Amongst  the  bones  of  extinct  birds  found 
in  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Mantcll  were  some  of  a  bird  of 
about  the  siie  of  a  fowl,  which  Prof.  Owen  named  Nolomi$. 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  species  was  subsequently 
greatly  enhanced  when  Mr.  Mantell  obtained  the  skin  and 
bones  of  a  bird  recently  killed,  whioh  proved  to  l>elong  to 
the  same  species  as  the  semi-fossil  bones.  The  notornis 
appears  to  belong  to  the  Rallidss  or  rail  family,  approach- 
ing nearest  to  the  coots,  but  differing  from  all  its  known 
relatives,  and  singularly  agreeing  with  the  other  ancient 
birds  of  New  Zealand  in  the  remarkably  feeble  structure 
and  small  dimensions  of  the  wings.  When  shown  to  the 
natives,  Mr.  Mantell  says,  "  No  one  bad  seen  such  a  bird, 
but  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  traditional  moho,  or  takaht, 
which  they  had  believed  utterly  extinct."     (See  HoA.) 

Edward  C.  H.  Dat. 


NotOtheni'idB  (from  /fototkenia—mrMer, "  southern  " 
— the  typical  genus),  a  family  of  teleocephalons  fishes,  of 
the  suborder  Acanthopteri,  representing  in  the  southern 
seas  to  some  extent  the  codfishes  of  the  northern.  The 
body  is  elongated ;  the  scales  ctenoid,  regularly  imbricated, 
and  of  moderate  size ;  the  lateral  line  runs  high  on  the  side 
near  the  dorsal  fin,  and  is  either  interrupted  or  continued 
into  the  upper  half  of  the  caudal ;  the  head  is  oval  and 
Boarcely  compressed ;  the  opercula  normally  developed  and 
unarmed ;  the  nostrils  double  between  the  eyes  and  snout ; 
the  mouth  terminal,  with  the  cleft  lateral ;  the  npper  jaw 
little  protractile,  with  the  supramaxillaries  retractile  in 
part  under  the  preorbital ;  teeth  acute,  present  on  the  jaws 
as  well  as  palate;  branchial  apertures  extending  forwards; 
branchiostegal  rays  six ;  dorsal  fins  two.  the  anterior  short, 
with  comparatively  few  spinas,  the  posterior  very  long ; 
anal  little  shorter  than  the  second  dorsal ;  caudal  mode- 
rately developed  ;  pectorals  with  the  rays  branched ;  ven- 
trals Jugular,  each  with  a  spine  and  five  rays.  The  verte- 
bm  are  developed  in  increased  number  (in  tfotothenia 
pHrpurieepe  16  -f-  31) ;  the  stomach  is  moderate  and  cteoal, 
and  the  pyloric  appendages  present  in  small  number  (3  to 
5).  The  family  is  composed  of  several  genera,  whioh  have 
been  differentiated  among  two  subfamilies,  vii.  Jfntoth'ui- 
iiur,  in  which  the  lateral  line  is  interrupted,  including 
Nolothenia  and  Uaeronotothen,  and  Eleginiium,  in  which 
the  lateral  lino  is  divided,  and  including  Elrijimit  and  El- 
tginope.  The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
seas.  The  greatest  number  of  species  belong  to  the  typi- 
cal genus  (Nolothenia),  and  some  of  them  are  abundant  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  8.  America,  and  contiguous  islands, 
as  well  as  Kergnelen's  Land,  Australia,  etc. 

TniODORB  OlLL. 

Notre  Dame',  post-v.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.,  1  mile 
N.  of  South  Bend,  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.R.,  contains 
the  University  of  Notre  Same  du  Lao,  the  St.  Joseph's 
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Hannal  Labor  Sohool,  and  St.  Mary's  Aoadem;,  2  news- 
papers, and  stores.     Pop.  about  800. 

Notre  Dame,  School  Sisters  of,  founded  in  IS97 
by  Peter  Fourier  (1565-1640)  and  Alice  Leolero  (1576- 
1623).  In  1 8.'!2  the  order  vas  restored ;  introduoed  in  1847 
to  the  U.  8.,  and  receired  now  papal  oonfirmation.  It  baa 
many  houses  in  the  U.  S. 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of,  a  Roman  Catholio  sister- 
hood founded  1804  by  Julio  Billiart  (1751-1816)  and  by 
J.  B.  Varin,  a  French  Jesuit;  have  houses  in  the  U.  S. 
Another  oon;]^re(^tion  of  this  name  has  its  mother -house 
at  Namur,  and  has  houses  in  the  Pacific  States,  to  which  it 
was  introduced  by  P.  J.  de  Smot  in  1844. 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of, 
or  Congregational  Nans,  founded  at  Montreal  in  1653 
by  Margaret  Bourgeoys ;  found  in  Canada  and  the  XS.  S. 

Nott  rAsRABAH),  b.  at  Saybraolf.  Conn.,  in  1767 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  1787  ;  studied  theology ;  taught  school 
in  Georgia;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Camden,  S.  C, 
1791 :  settled  on  a  plantation  on  the  Pacolet  River ;  was  a 
member  of  Congress  1799-1801:  practised  law  with  great 
success  at  Charleston  1804-10,  when  he  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  retained  that  post  until  Mb 
death,  at  Fairflald,  S.  C,  June  19, 1830. 

Nott  (Eliphalbt),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ashford,  Conn., 
Jnne  25,  1773 ;  graduated  at  Brown  Unirersity  1795,  in 
which  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  settled  at  Cheny 
Valley.  N.  T.,  uniting  the  duties  of  pastor  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian church  with  those  of  principal  of  an  academy ;  was 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Albany  1798-1804,  acquiring  celeb- 
rity as  a  pulpit-orator,  especially  by  a  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  Hamilton:  was  elected  president  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1804,  retaining  that  post 
more  than  sixty  years,  until  his  death,.  Jan.  29,  1866. 
Dr.  Nott  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  by  several  inven- 
tions in  stoves  and  other  apparatus  for  warming  buildings, 
and  gave  large  sums  for  the  endowment  of  Union  Col- 
lege and  the  foundation  of  scholarships  for  poor  students. 
Among  his  publications  were  Cnnnaelt  to  Young  Men  (1810) 
and  Lecture*  on  Temperance  (1847). 

Nott  (OnsTAvrrs  Adolphits),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
wa^  a  younger  brother  of  the  distinguished  .Tosiah  C.  Nott ; 
d.  June  6, 1875,  in  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  received  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  the  medical  college  of  his  native  State ;  in 
1839  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana;  in  1848  was 
transferred  to  that  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and 
in  1819  made  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  Confederate  army.  Paul  F.  Evb, 

Nott  (Hrxry  JnNirs),  son  of  Judge  Abraham,  b.  on  the 
Pacolet  River,  Union  district,  S.  C,  Nov.  4,  1797;  gradu- 
ated at  South  Carolina  College  1812;  visited  Europe;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1818;  became  partner  with  David  J. 
MaoCord,  with  whom  he  edited  2  vols,  of  law-reports ;  went 
again  to  Europe  for  his  health  1821;  was  elected  during 
his  absence  professor  of  criticism  and  logic  in  South  Caro- 
lina College ;  filled  that  post  with  ability  until  1834 ;  wrote 
many  essays  for  the  Southern  Jietiiew;  published  in  other 

Periodicals  a  series  of  humorous  sketches,  collected  at  Now 
ork  under  the  title  Ifoveleltee  of  a  Traveller  (2  vols.,  1834) ; 
visited  New  York  in  1837,  wherewith  his  wife  ho  embarked 
for  Charleston  on  the  steamer  Home,  and  l>oth  perished  in 
the  shipwreck  of  that  vesael  on  the  ooaatof  North  Carolina 
Oct.  13,  1837. 

Nott  (Jost.'.R  Clark),  M.  D.,  son  of  Judge  Abraham,  b. 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Mar.  31,  1804;  graduated  at  South 
Carolina  College  1824,  and  in  medicine  at  Philadelphia 
1827 ;  was  two  years  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  Dr.  Phys- 
ick;  commenced  practice  at  Columbia;  spent  two  years 
in  Europe  studying  medicine  and  natural  history  1835-36 ; 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  whore  he  established 
a  medica!  collogo;  was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  anat- 
omv  in  the  University  of  Looisiana  (1857),  and  removed 
to  New  York  City  in  1868.  D.  at  Mobile  Mar.  31,  1873. 
Besides  many  scientific  articles  in  medical  journals  and 
other  poriodioals.  Dr.  Nott  was  author  of  Two  Lectnret  on 
the  Cifnnectiun  betineen  the  Biblical  and  Physical  Hietory  of 
Man  (1849),  The  Physical  Hieinry  n/the  Jewith  Race  (1850), 
Typei  of  Mankind  (1854),  and  Indigenou*  Eacee  of  the  Earth 

(im). 

Nott  (SAHnsL),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Dr.  Eliphalet,  b.  at 
Saybrook,  Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1754:  graduotod  at  Vale  College 
1870 ;  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Franklin,  Conn.,  Mar.  18,  1782,  end  filled  that  pulpit  sev- 
enty years,  until  his  death  May  26,  1852.  Dr.  Nott  was 
somewhat  prominent  as  a  theological  instructor,  and  was 
long  the  patriarch  of  the  clergy  of  New  England. 

Nott  (Samdel),  son  of  Dr.  Samuel,  b.  at  Franklin,  Conn., 
in  1788;  graduated  at  Union  College  1808,  and  atAndovor 


Theological  Seminary  1810;  was  ordained  Feb.  6, 1812,  as 
one  of  the  first  band  of  missionaries  sent  to  India  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ;  returned  on  account  of  ill-health  1816; 
was  a  teacher  in  New  York  until  1822 ;  pastor  of  a  ehuich 
at  Oalway,  N.  Y.,  1823-29,  at  Wareham,  Mass.,  1829-19; 
after  which  he  established  and  conducted  until  1858,  with 
great  success,  a  private  academy  at  Wareham.  The  last 
eleven  years  of  his  life  were  passed  with  a  son  at  ITartford, 
Conn.,  where  he  d.  June  1, 1869.  Author  of  Sijrteen  Yeiri 
Preaching  and  Procedure  at  Wareham  (1845)  and  of  Sla- 
very and  the  Remedy  (1856). 

Nott  (Sir  William),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Carmarthen,  Wilt- 
shire, England,  Jan.  20,  1780;  entered  the  military  serrico 
of  the  East  India  Company  1800  :  retired  with  the  rank  of 
major  after  a  service  of  thirty-six  years,  and  settled  near 
his  native  place ;  but  the  loss  of  his  fortune  bv  the  failure 
of  a  Calcutta  bank  induced  him  to  return  to  India  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years.  In  1842  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ex- 
tricate the  British  army  from  its  peril  in  Afghanistan  by 
holding  Candahar,  retaking  Ohusnee.  Sept.  6,  and  re-en- 
tering Cabool  with  Gen.  Pollock  Sept.  15  ;  for  which  ser- 
vices he  received  the  rank  of  major-general,  the  thanks  of 
Parliament,  the  highest  order  of  knighthood,  and  an  an- 
nuity of  £1000  from  the  East  India  Company.  D.  at  Car- 
marthen Jan.  1, 1845. 

Not'tawa,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral R.  Rs.     Pop.-1868. 

Not'tingham,  or  Nottinghamshire,  or  the  county 
of  Notts,  county  of  Central  England,  oomprising  an  area 
of  822  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  319,956.  The 
eastern  part,  the  vale  of  the  Trent,  is  level  and  low ;  the 
rest  is  hilly,  partly  consisting  of  moorland,  partly  covered 
with  remnants  of  the  famous  old  Forest  of  Sherwood,  the 
haunt  of  Robin  Hood.  The  cultivation  of  bops  is  carried 
on  extensively,  but  the  principal  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  of  cotton  hosiery,  which  two 
branches  are  developed  more  extensively  and  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  laid  out  for  gardening  purposes. 

Nottingham,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Notts,  on  the  Leen,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Trent.  It  has  a  large  and  handsome  market-place,  but  is 
otherwise  indifferently  built.  It  has  good  educational  and 
Iranerolent  institutions,  and  its  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  hosiery-  and  of  bobbinot  and  lace  are  most  important. 
Its  iron  and  brass  works,  its  malting  business,  and  its  trade 
in  oom  and  cattle  are  extensive.     Pop.  86,621. 

Nottingham,  post-r.  and  tp..  Wells  oo.,  Ind.    P.  1432. 

Nottingham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Prince  George's  co., 
Md.,  on  the  Patuxent  River.    Pop.  2476. 

Nottingham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H. 
Pop.  1130. 

Nottingham,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  0.    Pop.  921. 

Nottingham,  tp.  of  Washington  co..  Pa.    Pop.  924. 

Nottingham  (Custis  Bell),  b.  in  Northampton  co., 
Va.,  May  21,  1818 ;  received  his  classical  education  in 
Dickinson  College,  and  graduated  M.  D.  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1844;  practised  in  Houston 
CO.,  Ga.,  nine  years,  and  then  removed  to  Macon.  He  has 
performed  ovariotomy  and  lithotomy,  and  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society.  Paul  F.  Eve. 

Nottingham  (Heneage  Finch),  D.  C.  L.,  tirst  Earl 
OP,  son  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  recorder  of  London,  b.  in 
Kent  Dec.  23, 1621 ;  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  studied  law  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1645 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  Apr.,  1660 ;  made  knight,  baronet, 
and  solicitor-general  by  Charles  II.  Jnne,  1660;  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  for  the  University  of  Oxford  1661 ; 
became  attorney-general  May,  1670;  lord  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Finch  of  Davcntry, 
Nov.,  1673 ;  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  Dec.  19, 
1675;  presided  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford  1680;  was 
created  earl  of  Nottingham  May  12,  1681,  and  d.  in  Lon- 
don Dec.  18, 1682.  Famed  in  his  own  time  for  powers  of 
oratory,  his  portrait  was  given  by  Dryden  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Amri  in  his  Abenlom  and  Achitnphef. — His  son 
and  successor  in  the  earldom,  Dawibl  Fikch,  b.  about 
1647,  educated  at  Christ  Chnrch,  Oxford,  became  a  privy 
councillor  and  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  1679; 
was  one  of  the  oommissionors  to  treat  with  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  1688 ;  was  secretary  of  state  under  William  and 
Mary  1689-93;  attended  William  to  the  congress  at  the 
Hague  1690;  quarrelled  with  Admiral  Russell  1672;  was 
again  secretary  of  state  under  Anne  1702-04;  became  one 
of  the  lords  justices  for  the  administration  of  nSainsUU; 
was  lord  president  of  the  oounoil  Sept.,  1711-Feb.,  1715; 
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wrote  an  answer  to  Whiston  on  the  Trinity  (1721),  for 
whioh  be  was  thanked  bj  the  University  of  Oxford ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Wincbelaea  1729,  and  d.  Jan.  21, 
1730. 

Not'tia,  poBt-v.  and  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  K.  C.     Pop.  940. 

Not'toway,  county  of  Central  Virginia.  Area,  300 
iquare  milea.  It  is  uneven  and  haa  a  good  soil.  Tobacco 
anil  grain  are  leading  producti.  The  county  is  well  wooded, 
with  pleasant  scenery.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Southside 
R.  R.     Cap.  Nottoway  Court-house.     Pop.  9291. 

Nottoway  Conrt-hoase,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Notto- 
way CO.,  Va.,  on  the  South  Side  division  of  the  Atlantic 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Notto  ways,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of  the  Hnron- 
Iroquois  family,  resided  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Virginia,  where  a  small  remnant  remained  and  preserved 
the  language  uutil  within  the  present  century.  The  Not- 
towayi  of  full  blood  are  now  extinct,  as  well  as  their  lan- 
guage, which  was  related  to  the  Huron  and  Susquehanna. 

Non'kha,  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of 
Trans-Cauoasia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasian  Alps.  The 
inhabitants,  numbering  about  12,000,  and  consisting  mostly 
of  Tartars  and  Mohammedans,  are  engaged  in  breeding 
silkworms;  the  vicinity  is  one  garden  of  mulberry  trees. 

Noon  [from  Lat.  nomen,  a  "name"],  in  grammar,  the 
name  of  a  class  of  words  which  denote  persons,  things,  or 
ideas.  In  the  Grst  cose,  a  noun  is  oallea  proper,  as  John, 
Peter,  etc. ;  in  the  second,  common  or  eonerete,  as  horse, 
church,  eto. ;  in  the  third,  general  or  abttraet,  as  virtue, 
goodness,  etc.  The  common  or  concrete  nouns  are  called 
appellitlire  when  they  denote  the  material,  as  milk,  dust, 
etc. ;  and  collectice  when  they  denote  a  whole  consisting 
of  many  single  individuals,  as  mankind,  cavalry,  etc.  In 
the  dlflcrcnt  systems  of  grammar  and  logic  many  other 
divisions  and  subdivisions  are  to  be  found,  but  they 
are  generally  of  subordinate  importance.  Nouns  ad- 
mit of  three  kinds  of  modification  or  inflection — gen- 
der, masculine,  feminine,  neuter ;  number,  singular,  dual, 
plural ;  and  cute,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative, 
vocative,  ablative.  But  the  inflection  of  nouns  is  of  very 
dilTerent  e.xtcnt  in  the  diSerent  languages,  some  languages 
having  no  gender,  others  only  two  numbers,  and  others  no 
cases,  or  only  two,  or  even  more  than  those  above  mentioned. 
The  diSbrcnce  between  the  noun  or  substantive  and  the  two 
other  principal  classes  of  words,  adjectives  and  verbs,  may 
be  defined  thus :  the  noun  denotes  an  object  in  fact,  the 
adjective  a  quality  of  the  object,  and  the  verb  the  state  in 
which  it  is  considered.  (For  further  information  see  the 
respective  articles  on  Gekder,  Inflection,  Lakquaoc, 
etc.) 

Noareddin.    See  Noor-ed-Desh. 

Nonrse  (J.  E.),  b.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  17,  1819 ; 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  1837 ;  taught  school  in 
Washington  18(0-50,  when  appointed  professor  of  etliics 
and  English  studies  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  having 
been  meanwhile  ( 1852)  ordained  minister  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church :  ordered  to  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  in  1865. 
Author  of  various  professional  works,  including  a  Memoir 
of  Ike  Suez  Canal,  of  the  f'ouuding  and  Progreu  of  the  Na- 
val Obtervalory,  ete.  . 

Novac'niite,  an  argillaceous  slate  containini;  a  very 
large  proportion  of  silica,  perfectly  compact  and  homo- 
geneous, with  a  splintery  fracture.  It  is  highly  valued  for 
sharpening  tools,  and  is  commonly  known  as  whetstone, 
whctslate,  honestone,  and  oilstone.     Edward  C.  H.  Day, 

Nova'lis,  the  pseudonym  under  whioh  FRiconicn  ton 
nARDF.NBP.no  is  generally  known  in  Oermon  literature, 
where  ho  occupie.^  a  conspicuous  place  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  romantic  school.  He  was  b.  May  2,  1772,  at 
WicJestedt,  a  family  estate  situated  in  the  conntship  of 
Mansfeld  in  Sft-^cony ;  studied  jurisprudence,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics  at  Jena,  Leipsio,  and  Wittenberg;  at- 
tended the  mining  school  of  Freiberg  ;  held  a  position  at 
the  salines  of  Weisscnfels,  of  which  his  father  was  director  ; 
and  d.  at  Wiedestedt  Mar.  25,  1801.  His  works,  consist- 
ing of  an  unfinished  romance,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen 
(translated  into  English,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1842),  a  num- 
ber of  lyrical  poems,  especially  hymns,  and  fragments  on 
philosophy  and  religion,  were  published  by  his  friends, 
Friedrioh  von  Sohlegel  and  Tieck  (Beriin,  1802),  and  have 
been  often  reprinted.  Besides  the  Bible,  his  favorites  were 
Bohme,  Zinzendorf,  and  the  Neo-Platonists ;  the  deep  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  of  bis  heart  is  often  singularly  mixed 
with  mystical  and  fantastical  flights  of  ima^nation. 

Nova'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Novara,  in  lat. 
45"  28'  N.,  Ion.  8°  :17'  E.,  about  30  miles  W.  of  Milan,  on  a 
rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  groat  fertile  plain  be- 
tween the  Sesia  and  the  Po,  and  commands  a  fine  distant 


view  both  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  Thirty  yean 
since  this  town  was  sqrrounded  by  lofty  bastions  and  en- 
tered only  by  fonr  low  gates  of  rude  architecture,  so  that 
it  had  altogether  the  aspect  of  a  fortress.  Now  the  walls, 
towers,  and  gates  are  demolished,  the  streets  widened  and 
paved,  and  the  city  wears  a  cheerful  look.  The  cathedral 
of  Novara  rivals  St.  Ambrogio  of  Milan  in  antiquity, 
being  founded  A.  n.  400,  and  is  of  much  interest;  there 
are  also  other  noteworthy  churches,  besides  numerous  fine 
public  buildings  and  private  palaces.  Charitable  institu- 
tions of  all  sorts  abound,  and  the  provision  for  general  edu- 
cation is  liberal.  Novara  is  the  largest  grain-market  in 
Piedmont,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  town  are  numerous 
and  extensive.  Among  these  are  cotton  and  linen  cloths, 
starch,  candles,  sausages,  earthenware,  hides,  etc.  Novara 
is  of  pre- Roman  origin  ;  its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their 
industry  in  the  time  of  Pliny ;  it  played  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  modieeval  history  of  Northern  Italy,  and  has 
been  the  theatre  of  important  events  in  modern  times.  In 
1500,  Lndovieo  il  Moro  was  held  a  prisoner  here;  in  1513 
Novara  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  that  ended  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Italy;  in  1821  the  constitutional 
troops  were  here  defeated  by  the  Austrians ;  and  here  again, 
in  1849,  the  Austrians  once  more  triumphed  over  the  j$ar- 
dinian  army,  after  whioh  the  unhappy  Cnarles  Albert  gave 
over  his  crown  to  his  more  fortunate  son,  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Pop.  29,516. 

Novara  di  SicU'ia,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Mes- 
sina, about  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Castrorealc.  There  arc  silver, 
copper,  and  load  mines  near  it.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  occupied  by  the  Normans  under  Roger.     Pop.  7772. 

Novar'ro,  v..  Big  River  tp.,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.   P.  31 5. 

No'va  Sco'tia  [Lat.  for  "  New  Scotland  "],  a  province 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  consisting  of  the  peninsula 
of  Nova  Scotia  proper  (area,  15,627  square  miles),  with  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  and  numerous  small  islands  adja- 
cent to  the  mainland.  Total  area,  18,746  square  miles. 
Sable  Island  in  the  Atlaotio,  lat  43°  59'  N.,  Ion.  &9<>  47' 
W.,  belongs  also  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  85  miles  distant 
from  the  mainland.  Nova  Scotia  proper  is  a  roughly- 
shaped  parallelogram,  extending  280  miles  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.  It  is  from  50  to  120  miles  wide,  and  is  Joined  to 
New  Brunswick  by  an  isthmus,  which  at  its  W.  extremity 
is  low  and  only  13  miles  wide.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
out  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  Bale  Verte.  The  Minas  Channel  and  Basin  and  Cobe- 
quid  Bay  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  nearly  80  miles 
into  the  province.  The  coast-line  measures  over  1200 
miles,  and  is  everywhere  broken  into  deep  bays  and  noble 
harbors.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  tide- 
less  Bras  d'Or  of  Cape  Breton,  which,  with  the  newly- 
oonstmcted  St.  Peter's  Canal,  half  a  mile  long,  now  quite 
bisects  that  island. 

Surface,  Geology,  and  Mineratt, — The  formations  from 
the  Laurentian  to  the  Carboniferous  prevail,  but  are  much 
broken  by  dykes  of  unstratified  rock.  Ranges  of  low  hills 
extend  lengthwise  through  the  country.  The  valleys  ore 
naturally  fertile;  the  hill-country  is  often  rocky  and"  poor. 
The  dyked  marsh-lands  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  re- 
markably fertile.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  bitu- 
minous coal,  oil-shales,  iron,  gold,  gypsum,  and  fine  sand- 
stone for  building  purposes  end  for  grindstones.  The  coal- 
fields of  Cumberland,  Pictuu,  and  Cape  Breton  are  of 
remarkable  geological  character,  but  are  smaller  and  less 
ralnable  than  was  once  believed.  They  are  quite  exten- 
sively wrought.  The  coal  of  Glace  Bay,  C.  B.,  is  highly 
prized  as  a  gas-coal.  The  Nova  Scotia  gold-field  occupies 
fully  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  province.  There  has 
been  considerable  capital  invested  in  gold-mining,  and  the 
results  have  shown  that  with  proper  treatment  both  the 
quartz  and  the  placer  mines  could  be  rendered  profitable. 
The  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  shown  to  average  con- 
siderably richer  than  that  of  Australia.  Between  IBHl 
and  1871  over  $4,000,000  worth  of  gold  was  mined  in  the 
province. 

Indmtrial  Purenili. — Besides  the  working  of  coal,  iron, 
and  gold  mines  and  quarries  of  gypsum,  grindstone,  and 
building-stone,  which  are  largely  exported  to  the  U.  S., 
there  is  to  that  eonntry  a  heavy  export  of  firewood, 
tanner's  bark,  potatoes,  bay,  oats,  and  other  products. 
The  country  is  heavily  timbered,  and  forest  products  are 
shipped  extensively  to  Great  Britain.  Shipbuilding  is  an 
important  industry.  The  waters,  salt  and  fresh,  teem  with 
fish.  Codfish,  herring,  hake,  haddock,  salmon,  lobsters, 
halibut,  and  other  fish  are  very  extensively  caught  and 
exported.  The  mannfacturos  include  fish  and  seal  oils, 
lumber,  leather,  and  castings,  with  some  woollen  and  other 
goods  for  home  consumption. 

Climate. — The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  renders  the 
winters  rather  milder  than  those  of  Quebec,  or  even  those 
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of  New  England  in  general.  But  the  oouta  in  winter  are 
often  enveloped  in  fogs  and  rain-clouds.  In  summer  the 
olimate  is  delightfully  oool,  and  the  abundance  of  trout 
and  salmon  and  of  forest  game  renders  the  prorinoo  an 
agreeable  summer  resort  for  sportsmen  and  others.  The 
northern  coast  is  much  obstructed  in  winter  by  ioe. 

Inhnkitanl;  Rrllgiott,  etc. — The  people  are  in  part  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Aoadian  or  French  colonists.  Another 
part  are  descended  from  early  colonists  from  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  the  N.  the  Gaelic  and  Irish  are  quite 
extensively  spoken.  At  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution a  great  number  of  loyalists,  or  "  Tories,"  emigrated 
to  the  province  from  the  U.  8.  The  British  troops  car- 
ried considerable  numbers  of  negroes  from  Savannah  and 
Charleston  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the  close  of  that  war;  here 
thoir  descendants  still  live.  Many  Ucrmans  and  Swiss 
settled  at  Lanenburg  and  vicinity  in  17&3 ;  their  descend- 
ants form  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  eitiiens.  There 
are  some  1400  Micmao  and  other  Indians,  who  are  peace- 
able and  partly  civilized ;  they  are  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Anglican  Church  is  under  the  lord  bishop  of  JjoYti  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The  see-house  is  at  Halifax. 
The  Roman  Catholios  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Halifax 
and  the  bishop  and  coadjutor-bishop  of  Arichat.  The  other 
churches  are  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  and  African  Methodist,  the  Baptist  and 
the  Congregational  ohurches,  with  a  few  Christians,  Luth- 
erans, Universalists,  Adventists,  and  others. 

RnilroatU. — There  are  341  miles  of  railway  in  Nova 
Scotia,  exclusive  of  mining  and  local  tramways.  A  great 
part  of  the  railways  is  owned  by  the  Dominion  government. 

BdMcation, — An  effective  system  of  public  education  has 
been  established.  There  are  county  normal  and  training 
schools,  and  various  academies  and  denominational  schools. 
The  Anglicans  have  a  university,  and  tbo  Roman  Catholios, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists  each  a  college. 

Hintory,  Ooventmenl,  and  Slatinlic: — Nova  Scotia,  with 
New  Brunswick  and  a  part  of  Maine,  onco  constitatod  the 
French  colony  of  Acadia  (Acadie).  Attempts  were  made 
to  coloniie  it  In  1518  and  16US.  In  1604  a  settlement  was 
established  at  Port  Royal  by  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  a  Hu- 
guenot gentleman.  But  religious  difibrenoes  among  the 
coloniats  and  the  attack  in  1S13  by  the  Virginians  under 
Sir  Samuel  Argall  broke  up  the  colony  for  the  time.  Dur- 
ing the  numerous  wars  botweon  the  French  and  English 
the  Acadians  were  more  than  once  mostly  expatriated  by 
the  English  oolonists.  The  last  and  most  famous  event  of 
thii)  kind  occurred  in  1755.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  of 
England  each  granted  Nova  Scotia  to  Englishmen,  and 
the  latter  organized  a  body  of  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia, 
each  of  whom  agreed  to  furnish  six  colonists,  and  was  in 
return  to  receive  16,000  acres  of  land,  but  few  if  any  ever 
received  their  land.  The  final  cession  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
(iroat  Britain  occurred  in  1713,  and  the  third  and  most 
nearly  complete  expatriation  of  the  Frenoh-speaking  colo- 
nists in  1755  was,  as  it  now  appears,  an  act  of  military 
nec'cjaity.  In  1763,  Cape  Breton,  thrice  attacked  and  thrice 
taken  from  the  French,  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  It 
was  detached  in  1784,  and  re-annexed  in  1819.  Prince 
Eilward's  Island  was  separated  in  1770,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1784.  Nova  Scotia  joined  the  Dominion  in  1867, 
though  a  strong  party  opposed  the  union.  The  debt  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  aaaamed  by  the  Dominion,  and  the  an- 
nual Dominion  subsidy  pays  the  principal  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  provincial  government.  There  is  also  a 
naniNnme  royalty  on  mines  and  on  coal,  and  a  good  income 
from  the  sale  of  crown-lands.  The  province  sends  12  sen- 
ators and  19  representatives  to  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
The  province  has  a  lieutenant-governor  and  an  executive 
council  of  eight,  including  the  treasurer,  attorney-general, 
secretary,  and  commissioner  of  public  works.  The  legis- 
lature has  18  members  of  the  upper  and  38  of  the  lower 
house.  There  are  18  counties — vis.  Hants,  King's,  Annap- 
olis, Digby,  Yarmouth,  Shelbume,  Queen's,  Lunenburg, 
Halifax,  Cumberland,  Colchester,  Pictou,  Antigonish, 
Ouysborougb,  Inverness  (C.  B.),  Victoria  (C.  B.),  Capo 
Breton  (C.  B.),  and  Richmond  (C.  B.).  The  population 
of  eaoh  county  is  given  under  its  alphabetical  head.  Tbo 
population  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1851  wa(  276,117;  in  1861, 
330,857 ;  in  1871,  387,799.  Nova  Scotia  has  for  many  years 
been  quietly  and  steadily  advancing  in  wealth,  population, 
and  intelligence,  but  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  labor 
thousands  of  her  sons  and  daughters  have  emigrated  to  the 
U.  S.,  where  they  are  generally  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
rospocted  citizens.  Tbo  number  of  senators  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  the  Dominion  Parliament 
has  been  reduced  (1873)  to  10  each.     Chas.  W.  Orkbke. 

Nova'tian  [Lat.  IfovatiaHtu],  a  schismatic  Roman 
bishop  of  the  third  century,  sometimes  called  the  first 
false  pope,  founder  of  the  rigorou*  Puritanic  sect  called 


Novatians.  Perhaps  he  had  been  a  Stoic  philosopher. 
He  was  learned  and  eloquent,  but  of  melancholic  tempera- 
ment; was  baptiied  clinically,  and  soon  after  became  a 
presbyter.  In  251  he  was  persuaded  by  Novatus  from 
Carthage  (with  whom  be  is  not  to  be  confounded)  to  be 
made  bishop  in  opposition  to  Cornelius.  Socrates  (Hiiil.  iv. 
28)  says  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Valerian 
(253-260  A.  n.).  We  have  a  letter  of  his  to  Cyprian,  in  the 
name  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  Rome  (Ep.  xxxi.). 
He  wrote  also  De  Cibii  Judaieit  (about  250)  and  De  Trini- 
tate  (about  256),  a  very  valuable  treatise.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  his  writing*  by  Welchman  ( 1724),  but  the 
best  is  by  Jackson  (1728).  Tne  sect  spread  E.  and  W., 
and  continued  till  after  450  A.  D.  R.  S.  Hitchcock. 

Novatianism.    See  NovATtAH. 

Nova'tiOB)  in  law.  The  dootrines  of  novation  were 
derived  iVom  the  eivil  or  Roman  law.  Its  general  meaning 
in  that  system  of  jurisprudence  is  the  act  of  eubstituting 
one  contract  for  another.  This  might  be  either  by  putting 
a  new  contract  of  the  debtor  himself  in  the  place  of  an 
existing  one,  or  that  of  a  third  person,  the  original  debt  in 
either  case  being  discharged.  The  first  case  was  more 
strictly  termed  noraftoM  /  the  second,  delegation.  The 
"  novation  "  of  the  English  and  American  law  corresponds 
to  the  "delegation"  of  the  Roman  law,  which  is  described 
by  Domat  to  be  "  the  change  of  one  debtor  for  another, 
when  he  who  is  indebted  substitutes  a  third  person,  who 
obliges  himself  in  his  stead  to  the  creditor,  so  that  the  first 
debtor  is  acquitted  and  his  obligation  extinguished,  and 
the  creditor  contents  himself  with  the  new  debtor."  (See. 
2318.)  This  is  a  correct  definition  of  novation  as  now 
understood,  and  requires  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Thus,  if  A  owes  $1000  to  B,  and  the  latter  owes 
the  same'amount  to  C,  by  mutual  agreement  the  existing 
contracts  may  be  extinguished  by  means  of  a  new  contract 
on  the  part  of  A  to  pay  C.  The  inquiry  may  be  made  as 
to  what  ia  the  consideration  of  the  new  contract.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  act  of  C  in  surrendering  his  claim 
against  B  is  a  sufiicient  consideration.  (See  Coxsidera- 
Tio!(.)  On  the  other  band,  if  0  still  retains  his  claim 
against  B,  the  promise  of  C  is  without  consideration  and 
void.  Some  doubt  has  been  entertained  whether  the  mies 
of  "novation"  can  be  extended  to  a  case  where  the  debts 
are  unequal  in  amount.  Thus,  if,  in  the  case  supposed,  A 
owed  B  $1000  and  B  owed  C  $2000,  would  the  same  rules 
be  applied  as  if  the  debts  were  equal  in  amount?  The 
answer  is,  that  if  thoparties  intend  to  extinguish  the  larger 
debt  by  the  substitution  of  the  smaller  one  in  its  place, 
their  intent  will  be  carried  out.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
may  so  make  their  novation  that  $1  ODD  of  the  olaim  against 
B  will  be  extinguished  by  the  promise  of  A,  and  the  balance 
remain  due  from  B.  Under  these  rules,  if  an  order  be 
written  by  a  creditor  to  his  debtor  requesting  him  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  debt  to  his  own  creditor,  there  is  no 
novation  until  the  debtor's  assent  is  obtained  and  the 
creditor  surrender  his  claim  against  the  person  on  whom 
the  order  is  drawn.  A  novation  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  assignment  of  a  debt.  In  the  latter  ea^e 
the  purchaser  obtains  no  new  oontraet,  but  merely  acquires 
by  transfer  the  right  of  the  existing  creditor ;  while  in  the 
former  the  fundamental  fact  is  that  th^  old  debt  is  wholly 
or  partially  extinguished,  and  a  new  contract  substituted 
in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  surrendered.  A  nova- 
tion can  only  be  made  with  the  debtor's  assent ;  an  assign- 
ment may  l>o  made  without  it.  An  assignment  to  become 
complete  requires  notice  to  the  debtor ;  a  novation  does 
not.  An  assignee  takes  the  claim  subject  to  any  equitable 
defences  which  the  debtor  baa  against  the  claim.  One  who 
ooquires  by  novation  becomes  a  holder  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration as  against  the  promiser,  and  any  defences  which 
that  person  may  have  had  against  the  original  creditor  can 
no  longer  be  urged.  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Nora'to,  tp.  of  Marin  oo.,  Cal.    Pop.  417. 

No'va  Zem'bla,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  Ion.  52°  E.  and  lat.  71°  N.,  and  belonging 
to  Russia.  They  are  uninhabited,  but  visited  during  the 
summer  by  whalers  and  hunters  of  bears  and  reindeer. 

Nov'el.  This  form  of  fictitious  writing  is  peculiarly 
the  outgrowth  of  modem  civilization.  When  life  was  more 
purely  external,  and  heroic  deeds  were  acted  upon  the  stage 
or  celebrated  by  wandering  bards,  as  was  tne  case  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  epic,  the  drama,  and  the  lyric 
were  the  natural  vehicles  of  narrative.  As  manners  and 
onstoms  lost  their  picturesqueness,  the  peculiar  literary  ex- 
pression which  had  fitted  the  needs  of  earlier  times  was 
superseded.  Rhythm,  which  adds  so  much  to  narrative 
spoken  or  sung,  is  a  trammel  to  narrative  written.  As  the 
whole  character  of  modem  life  became  more  subjective,  as 
thought  turned  inward  for  its  .material  instead  of  outward, 
the  expression  of  thought  changed.     Poetry,  like  9verj 
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other  fine  art,  ia  peeuliarly  unfitted  to  become  the  Tehicle 
for  analyiis  sod  for  didwstio  teaehing,  and  poetry,  there- 
fore, in  this  age  of  self-oootemplatiun,  is  superseded  by 
prose,  the  epic  and  the  drama  (except  for  stage  represen- 
tation) by  tho  novel.  What  the  drama  was  to  the  ruder 
and  more  excitable  period  of  the  earlier  and  less  conven- 
tional past,  the  novel  aspires  to  be  for  us.  The  imagina- 
tive f  pirit  irhieb  characterizes  a  nation  in  its  youth  requires 
a  poetical  medium.  The  drama,  with  its  picturesque  eneots, 
its  scenery,  and  its  action,  possesses  a  certain  power  in  the 
characteriiatiun  of  manners  and  the  display  of  the  comic 
side  of  character.  As  society  becomes  more  decorous  and 
oddities  of  manner  are  smoothed  down,  the  delineator  of 
life  must  go  below  the  surface,  and  seise  for  his  material 
upon  the  salient  paints  of  sharacter  rather  than  upon  any 
external  traits.  The  modern  novel  of  the  highest  type 
therefore  depends  for  its  interest  upon  a  close  analysis  of 
human  motive,  a  delineation  of  that  inner  life  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  the  ecstasy  or  tragedy  which  for  ever  ebbs  and 
flows  with  no  less  power  and  passion  because  it  is  bidden 
beneath  the  mask  of  conventionality.  The  whole  character 
of  fictitious  narrative  therefore  ohuiges  with  the  changing 
life  whisb  it  depicts. 

The  transition  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  form  of  nar- 
rative is  marked  by  the  rise  of  tho  romance,  a  prose  fiction 
whose  interest  turns  mainly  upon  marvellous  incident. 
The  natural  reaction — out  of  which  the  modern  norol  was 
born — from  the  stilte]  heroic  romance  and  absurd  senti- 
mental pastoral  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  towards 
the  commonplaoe  and  even  vulgar.  A  few  noted  writers 
who  have  been  either  the  founders  or  the  most  eharacteristio 
representative?  of  certain  schools  may  be  briefly  mentioned, 
Daniel  De  Foe  (16S1-1731)  was  the  first  of  tho  extreme  real- 
ists who  attained  any  celebrity.  Except  as  the  author  of 
Sobinton  Cruime  be  is  scarcely  known  to  modem  readers,  but 
in  all  his  writings  there  is  a  marvellous  verisimilitude,  an 
air  of  absolute  truth  "  resemblini;  that  of  a  deposition  upon 
oath,"  which  defies  the  skepticism  of  the  reader.  Uis 
stories  are  generally  laid  among  outlaws,  in  the  very  pur- 
lieus of  society,  and  have — with  the  exception  of  Robiiuon 
Ci-usnf,  which  is  saved'from  the  objectionable  features  of 
his  other  works  by  its  peculiar  character — been  forgotten. 
His  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  which  was  published  as  a  sort 
of  prelude  to  a  stupid  volume,  VrelinconrI  on  Death,  caused 
the  whole  edition  to  be  sold.  Hia  stories  were  again  and 
again  received  as  veritable  histories,  with  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  public  Ijelief  bat  their  wonderful  air 
of  vorocity.  This  effeot  was  produoed  by  an  accumulation 
of  details,  and  often  by  such  a  multitude  of  irrelevant 
statements  as  would  be  used  by  an  uncultivated  narrator. 
Richardson  uses  much  the  same  means  to  paint  his  picture 
of  a  higher  life,  and  to  paint  it  with  a  higher  ideal  of  his 
art.  lie  strives  to  individualise  character  rather  than  to 
make  vivid  mere  incident.  The  vast  accumulation  of 
details  is  more  than  modem  readers  will  endure.  Richard- 
son, though  his  aim  was  higher,  both  as  regards  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  his  writing,  never  attained  to  De  Foe's 
peculiar  excellency;  in  whatever  he  writes  the  writer  is 
always  present  In  humor  and  quiet  satire,  in  the  power 
to  seise  the  salient  points  of  character,  and  in  the  ability 
to  give  a  characteristic  portrait  with  a  few  skilful  touches. 
Fielding  far  surpassed  Richardson.  Smollett,  with  whom 
Fielding  Is  always  associated,  chooses  exceptional  absurd- 
ities rather  than  ordinary  characters,  manners,  or  inci- 
dents as  the  materials  out  of  which  his  novels  are  made 
up ;  it  is  only  his  strong  humor  which  redeems  them  from 
contempt.  Both  Smollett  and  Fielding  are  far  inferior  to 
Richardson  in  morality  and  refinement  Fielding  as  greatly 
excelled  Smollett  in  plot  as  Smollett  excelled  him  in  humor 
and  wit  Steme,  whoso  productions  are  now  very  little 
read,  presents  a  curious  mixture  of  genins,  sentimentality, 
oddity,  insufierablo  afiectation,  and  indecency.  His  humor 
is  exquisite,  difiering  from  that  of  Smollett  in  being  the  re- 
sult of  a  quick  insight  into  human  follies  and  absurdities, 
rather  than  in  a  mere  combination  of  circumstances. 
These,  with  Ooldsmith,  who  is  too  well  known,  through 
his  exquisite  story  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  need  com- 
ment, are  the  five  great  novolists  of  George  II. 's  reign. 

The  season  of  romance  had  seemed  fairly  over,  but  in 
1709  came  its  Indian  summer.  The  old  stories  of  terrors 
and  escapes,  of  heroic  deeds  and  impossible  complications 
of  circumstances,  of  unfathomable  mysteries  and  super- 
natural appearances,  were  revived.  The  best  specimens  of 
this  class  of  fiction  are  to  be  found  in  Horace  Walpole's 
Cattle  of  Otranto,  Mrs.  Radeliffc's  MyeteHet  of  Udolpko, 
Clara  Reeve's  Old  Enqliwk  Baron,  and  M.  O.  Lewis's 
Honk.  The  works  of  Miss  Bumey  (Madame  d'Arblay) 
created  a  very  great  sensation  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance— a  sensation  which  does  not  seem  justified  by  their 
intrinsio  merit.  After  her  day  the  realistic  school  again 
appears  in  force  in  the  works  of  Hiss  Austen  and  Hiss 


Edgeworth.  These  novels  are  marked  by  sound  sense, 
shrewd  insight,  keen  humor,  and  high  moral  tone,  but  are 
lacking  (in  Miss  Edgeworth  to  an  unpardonable  degree)  in 
the  glorifying  power  of  the  imagination.  In  1814  came 
the  "Great  Wiiard  of  the  \orth"  to  overturn  traditions 
and  to  give  a  color  and  character  to  novel-writing  which 
it  had  before  lacked.  Walter  Soott  represents  perfectly 
the  transition  period  from  the  romance  to  tho  novel :  ad- 
ventures, marvels,  escapes,  even  a  strong  flavor  of  the 
supernatural,  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  his  fictions.  Yet 
these  materials,  artistically  used  as  tbey  are,  do  not  con- 
stitute his  chief  claim  to  glory.  The  work  is  lifted  op 
from  the  plana  of  the  romance  to  the  higher  level  of  the 
novel  by  his  delicate  discriminations,  his  exquisite  touches 
of  character,  the  vivacity  of  the  conversations,  the  poetic 
descriptions  of  nature,  apart  from  its  mere  value  as  scenery, 
08  an  accessory  to  the  incident.  Scott  has,  however,  never 
written  in  the  truly  modem  style:  he  is  never  didactic. 
While  he  is  always  moral,  he  has  no  distinct  moral  purpose 
in  his  writings.  He  is  moral  bocausc,  like  Sfaakspeare,  he 
paints  life  truly,  and  at  the  same  time  from  a  high  moral 
standpoint  He  does  not  go  into  the  minute  analysis  of 
human  motive,  the  close  scrutiny  of  mental  processes, 
which  we  find  in  the  best  of  our  late  novelists,  such  as 
Kingsley,  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  But  it  is 
with  Scott,  as  the  founder  of  a  school,  as  a  great  reformer 
in  his  own  department  of  literature,  that  we  have  mainly 
to  do.  The  historical  novel  proper  is  his  creation.  It  had 
made  some  pretensions  to  existence  in  The  Beeeet  of  Miss 
Lee  and  the  Scottith  Chieft  of  Miss  Porter — romances  in 
whioh  the  names  were  historical,  and  pretty  much  all  the 
rest  fictitious.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Scott  has  had  worthy 
imitators  as  that  he  gave  a  new  impulse  to  novel-writing 
and  lifted  it  upon  a  higher  plane ;  that  he  gave  to  it  a  new 
dignity ;  that  he  proved  how  muoh  simplicity,  purity  of 
style,  and  conscientious  study  of  character  could  effect  with 
the  most  ordinary  material. 

The  most  modem  school  of  English  novels  defies  classi- 
fioation.  We  hare  bistorioal,  political,  dramatic,  and  legal 
novels,  novels  of  aocie^,  novels  with  a  didactic  purpose, 
novels  of  foreign  life  written  in  English,  and  many  which 
are  mi  genen'e.  The  most  distinguished  names  which 
have  adorned  the  annals  of  the  present  should  perhaps  be 
mentioned:  Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  Charles  Kingsley, 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Reade,  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  Samuel  Warren,  Charles  Lever,  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, Baroness  Tautphoeus,  Anthony  Trollope,  George 
Eliot,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Some  of  the  names  enumerated  are  chiefly  distinguished 
as  the  founders  of  a  peculiar  style,  others  as  pre-eminent, 
in  a  school  already  in  existence. 

All  art  teaches  us  that  ideal  truth  is  a  far  more  import- 
ant element  in  our  mental  development  than  mere  mo- 
ohanical  aceuraoy.  The  bare  facts  of  history  have  a  far 
less  valne  in  mental  training  than  those  great  principles 
of  human  nature  which  underlie  and  make  the  facts.  A 
genuine  work  of  art  in  the  department  of  novel-writing  is 
history — tho  manners  and  customs  of  a  certain  period,  life 
itself,  compelled  by  the  power  of  genius  to  ylold  up  its 
secret  It  is  mental  and  moral  philosophy;  it  is  political 
economy;  it  is  the  wisdom  gathered  by  bitter  sufl°ering  and 
painful  discipline  made  incarnate  and  compelled  to  speak 
for  the  world's  behoof.  In  proportion  as  tho  evil  of  false 
art  and  false  morality  in  this  department  of  letters  is 
deadly,  so  is  the  benefit  of  trae  art  and  high  morality  in- 
calculably great.    (See  Appendix.  S.  B.  Herrick. 

Novel'dat  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  on  the 
Vinolapo,  has  oora  and  oil  mills  and  large  distilleries. 
Pop.  5431. 

NoTella'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Reggie  nell' 
Emilia.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  between  the  Enza,  the 
Po,  and  the  Seoohia,  is  a  walled  town,  and  has  a  large 
crenellated  castle  with  a  lofty  tower,  the  former  residence 
of  the  great  Qonzaga  family,  and  containing  some  of  the 
works  of  Correggio.  The  archives  are  very  curious  and 
valuable.  The  parochial  church  also  contains  objects  of 
muoh  interest.     Pop.  7087. 

NoTel'lo  (ViHCEirr),  b.  in  London,  England,  Sept.  6, 
1781,  was  of  Italian  desoent ;  beeame  organist  of  the  Por- 
tuguese chapel  at  an  early  age ;  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  and  a  founder  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society;  was  a  Tolnminous  editor  of  old 
musical  classics  and  composer  of  numerous  pieces  of  con- 
siderable merit.  D.  nt  Nice,  France,  in  Sept.,  1861. — His 
daughter,  Ct.ara  AiVASTAgiA,  b.  in  London  June  IS,  1818, 
a  distinguished  soprano  singer  and  prima  donna,  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1 848  on  her  marriage  with  Count  Gigll- 
ucci,  an  Italian  nobleman. — Another  daughter  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Shakspearean  scholar,  HRa,  MART  ,{k)ij 
Ci-ABKE.  Digitized  I 
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NOVELLS— NOTES. 


Novells.    See  Law,  Thk  Citil. 

Novem'ber  [Lat.,  fVom  norem,  "nine"]  was  formerly 
the  ninth  month  in  the  year,  but  in  the  present  or  Grego- 
rian year  (new  Btyle)  it  ia  the  elerenth  month. 

Noves'ta,  poat-r.  and  tp.,  Tuscola  cc,  Mich.    Fop.  105. 

Nov'gorodf  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded 
V.  by  the  f^overntnent  of  St.  Petenourg,  and  comprising 
an  area  of  47,356  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
I,0Ift,414,  The  ground  is  low,  the  surface  mostly  undu- 
lating, the  soil  not  very  rich,  and  the  olimate  cold.  Lakes 
and  navigable  rivers  are  numerous,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  canals.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown. 
Large  forests  and  meadows  are  found,  and  timber  and  hay 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

NoTgOTOdi  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
emment  of  Novgorod,  on  the  Volkhov  near  it*  issue  from 
Lake  Ilmen.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  largest  and  most  important  town  of  Northern 
Europe.  It  is  now  entirely  depending  for  its  trade  on 
St.  Petersburg  and  Archangelsk.     Pop.  1^,781. 

Novgorod>SJewergk,  town  of  European  Russia,  gov- 
ernment of  Tschornigov,  on  the  Desna,  has  many  educa- 
t  tional  institutions,  both  elementary,  mechanical,  and  theo- 
logical.    Pop.  10,544. 

XoTgorod-Wolynski,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  gov- 
ernment of  Volhynia,  on  the  Slatch,  has  some  manufactures 
and  7464  inhabitants. 

No'vif  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Rouge  River  and  on  the  Flint  and  Pire 
Marquette  R.  R.     Pop.  1351. 

No'vi  di  JHo'dena^  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ho- 
dena,  the  scene  of  much  civil  strife  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  country  around  is  rich  in  grain,  vines,  mal- 
berries,  etc.     Pop.  7418. 

No'ri- Bazar',  or  Jenipazar,  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  oyalA  of  Bosna,  on  the  Rasbka,  an  afSuent 
of  the  Morawa,  is  wretchedly  built,  consisting  mostly  of 
narrow,  filthy  streets  lined  with  mud  huts,  but  its  trade 
is  important  and  its  fairs  much  ftequented.     Pop.  15,000. 

Nov'ikoff  (Nikolai  Ivanovitch),  b. at Tikhvensk,  near 
Moscow,  Apr.  20,  1744 ;  served  for  some  time  in  the  impe- 
rial guard  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  abandoned  afterwards  the 
military  career  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literature,  and  settled  at  Moscow,  where  he  d.  July  31, 
1818.  Ho  edited  the  Moscow  Oaxelie,  founded  the  first 
circulating  library  in  Russia,  published  the  Old  Rn—iau 
Library  (10  vols.),  a  most  valuable  collection  of  historical 
documents,  and  wrote  Jiuman  Biographia  (19  vols.),  also 
a  very  valuable  work.  His  Hutory  of  the  JettniU,  pub- 
lished in  the  Gmette,  gave  umbrage  to  Catharine  II.,  who 
finally  threw  him  into  prison  as  a  revolutionist  and  con- 
fiscated his  property.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  he  was 
liberated,  however,  and  reinstated  in  bis  patrimony. 

No'vi  Li'gure,  town  situated  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Apennines,  at  the  head  of  a  wide  and  fruitful  plain. 
It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  having  four  gates  with 
drawbridges.  Of  the  four  principal  squares,  that  of  the 
Buomo  is  the  most  attractive,  being  flanked  by  fine  build- 
ings and  containing  a  fountain  of  excellent  water.  The 
throe  parochial  churches  are  not  without  architectural 
merit,  and  many  of  the  great  Liguriun  families  have 
palaces  here.  Over  the  beautifully  wooded  hills  near  the 
town  are  scattered  truly  palatial  country-seats.  Nori  con- 
tains a  public  library,  museum,  literary  and  artistic  acad- 
emies, and  a  valuable  private  picture-gallery  to  which 
strangers  may  bave  access.  The  silk  manufactories  here 
are  of  great  extent,  and  the  silk  of  Novi  is  preferred  in 
Franco  and  England  to  that  of  Lombardy  or  Piedmont. 
Novi  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Attila ;  in  999  it  is 
spoken  of  as  Corte  Jfoca  or  Catiro  Novo,  and  from  that 
time  till  1447,  when  it  gave  itself  to  Genoa,  it  maintained 
a  semi-independence,  though  its  castle  was  sometimes  in 
the  bauds  of  the  lords  of  Milan  or  of  Monferrato.  This 
town  gave  its  name  to  the  battle  of  Aug.  15, 1799,  between 
the  French  and  Russians,  in  which  the  French  general, 
Joubert,  Inst  his  life.     Pop.  12,162. 

No'to-  Georg'ievsk,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  Ploeki,  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Warsaw,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Bug  and  the  Vistnlo,  is  strongly  fortified  and 
has  U886  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Napoleon  in 
1809  under  the  name  of  Modlin.  In  1831,  after  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Russians,  it  received  its  present  name. 

No'¥0«Mo8kovsk',  town  of  European  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Tekaterinoslav,  on  the  Samara,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper,  bas  largo  cattle  and  horse  markets  and  manufac- 
tures of  leather  aud  tallow.     Pop.  10,138. 

No'vo-Tcherka8k',  town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of 
the  Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  tho  Don,  was  founded 


in  1805.  It  is  finely  built,  is  the  see  of  an  arobbisbop.  and 
has  a  large  cathedral,  extensive  manufactures,  and  a  lively 
trade  in  cattle,  com,  and  wine.     Pop.  27,918. 

No'mm  Or'^nnm  [i.  e.  "new  instrument"*  or 
"new  method"],  the  name  given  by  Bacon  to  his  great 
work  treating  of  the  proper  mode  of  studying  nature  in 
order  to  extend  the  dominion  of  man  over  tho  inanimate 
world.  Bacon's  great  aim  was  to  recall  the  minds  of  men 
from  what  he  deemed  the  vain  and  useless  speculstions  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  to  the  pursuit  of  tho  practical  and 
useful.  In  order  to  present  the  different  points  of  his  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  at  once  comprehensive  and  striking,  be 
has  given  them  in  the  form  of  aphorisms.  In  the  second 
aphorism  of  his  first  book  he  tells  us  that  as  the  naked 
hand  is  often  unable  to  perform  its  proper  work  without 
the  aid  of  an  instrument,  so  the  human  intellect,  left  to 
itself,  is  comparatively  inefiicient,  and  needs  the  help  of 
instruments  no  less  than  the  hand.  To  supply  this  need 
he  composed  his  great  work  (published  in  1620),  compris- 
ing the  ripe  and  rich  results  of  a  life  of  study.  "  In  our 
judgment,"  says  Maoaulay,  "Bacon's  greatest  performance 
is  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Orffitnum.  AH  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  extraordinary  mind  are  found  there  in  the  high- 
est perfection.  Many  of  the  aphorisms,  but  particularly 
those  in  whioh  be  gives  examples  of  the  influence  of  the 
idofn,  show  a  nicety  of  observation  that  has  never  been 
snrpassed.  Every  part  of  the  book  blaies  with  wit,  but 
with  wit  which  is  employed  only  to  illustrate  and  decorate 
truth.  No  book  ever  made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  thinking,  overthrew  so  many  prejudices,  intro- 
duced so  many  new  opinions.  Tet  no  book  was  ever 
written  in  a  loss  contentious  spirit.  .  .  .  What  we  most 
admire  is  the  vast  capacity  of  that  intellect  which  without 
effort  takes  in  at  once  all  the  domains  of  science — all  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  all  the  errors  of  2000 
years,  all  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  passing  times,  all 
the  bright  hopes  of  tho  coining  age."  ( Etany  ou  Lord  Ha- 
con,  2d  part,  where  will  be  found  many  eloquent  and 
admirable  passages  upon  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  though 
the  remarks  of  the  oritie  on  tho-  ancient  philosophers, 
particularly  Plato,  are  to  be  received  with  great  allow- 
ance.) J.  Thohas. 

Now'ell  (iKcnxASB),  b.  in  England  about  1590;  was 
chosen  an  assistant  governor  of  Massachusetts  Colony  1629, 

freviouB  to  its  actual  foundation ;  came  with  Winthrop  in 
S.'IO;  was  ruling  elder  of  Wilson's  church  1S80-32;  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  church  in  Cbarlestown  1632;  com- 
missioner for  military  aflfairs  on  the  occasion  of  the  firrt 
Pequot  war  1634,  and  secretary  of  the  colony  1036-49.  D. 
at  Boston  Nov.  1,  1655. — His  son  Savckl,  b.  at  Charles- 
town  Nov.  12,  16.34;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1653; 
became  chaplain  in  Philip's  war,  and  assistant  governor 
1680-86.     D.  in  London,  Eng.,  Sept.,  1688. 

Nox'nbee,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  E.  by  Ala- 
bama. Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  very  fertile.  Live- 
stock, cotton,  and  com  are  leading  products.  Flour  is  the 
chief  article  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.     Cap.  Macon.     Pop.  20,905. 

Noyei  (Eu),  D.  D:,  b.  at  Jefl°erson,  Me..  Apr.  27,  1814; 
was  self-educated;  began  preaching  in  1834;  went  as  a 
Free-will  Baptist  missionary  to  Orissa,  India,  1835;  was 
successful  both  as  an  evangelist  and  as  a  teacher ;  became 
a  skilful  linguist,  and  published  a  Hebrew  grammar  and 
reader.  Returning  home  with  impaired  hea'th  in  1841,  he 
was  for  some  years  a  pastor  at  Boston,  afterwards,  for  ten 
years,  editor  of  the  Mnmivg  Star,  the  Free-will  Baptist 
organ,  and  published  Lectures  on  tke  Trulht  of  the  liible 
(1853).     D.  at  Lafayette  Ind.,  Sept.  10, 1854. 

Nojres  (Oeoroe  Rapall),  D.  D..  b.  in  Newbnryport, 
Mass.,  Mar.  6,  1798;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1818,  and 
studied  divinity  at  Combridge,  Mass.;  was  tutor  there 
1825-27;  held  pastorates  (Unitarian)  at  Brookfield  and 
Petersham,  Mass. ;  was  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew,  etc, 
and  Dexter  lecturer  on  biblical  literature,  1840-68;  pub- 
lished translations  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Propneta, 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Canticles,  and  the  New  Testament,  besides 
numerous  reviews,  sermons,  and  other  works,  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  3,  1868. 

Noyes  (James  0.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Owasoo,  N.  T.,  in  1829; 
became  a  surgeon  in  the  Turkish  army ;  was  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  London  Chroniete  ;  pub- 
lished Rtmrnania,  or  the  Harder  Liud  of  ike  Okrietiim  and 
Turk  :  eompriting  Adventure)  of  Travel  i»  Eautem  Xurop* 
and  Weitem  Ania  (1857)  ;  The  Ggptiee  ;  their  Hittory,  Ori- 
Hin,  and  Mnrmer  of  Life  (1858) ;  wrote  for  several  maga- 
sines,  and  became  in  1858  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker. 

'Orvanum  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  opy>^'<  literally  an 
"  Instrument,"  hut  applied  to  Aristotle's  system  of  logic  r  '' 
as  the  instrument  (or  method)  of  all  reasoning.       yj  { 
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Noyes  (Jobs  Humphrey),  b.  at  Brattleboro',  Vt,  Sept. 
3,  ISli  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1830;  studied 
divinity  at  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  founded  in  18.18  a  commu- 
nity of  Porfeotioniats  at  Putney,  Vt.;  removed  in  1847  to 
Lenox,  Madison  oo.,  N.  Y.,  vbere  be  established  the 
Oneira  CostHUBiTY  (which  see),  and  subsequently  estab- 
lished another  branch  at  Wallingford,  Conn.;  author  of 
Tariona  works  sustaining  his  peculiar  views. 

Ifoyes  (JosiAB),  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  Hampshire  aboot 
1780;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1801;  was  tutor 
there  1801-03;  studied  medicine;  became  professor  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  at  Fairfield  College,  and  on  the 
organisation  of  Hamilton  College,  H.  Y.,  became  professor 
of  ohemistry  and  natural  science,  till  1830.  Dr.  Noyes  was 
a  lifelong  friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  his  ooUege  classmate, 
after  whose  death  he  furnished  the  literary  executors  of 
that  statesman  with  reminiscences  of  hia  oolloge  career. 
D.  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Nor.  1,  Uii. 

If  ores  (Nicholas),  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Deo.  22, 1647 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1667 ;  was  pastor  at  Hfiddam, 
Conn.,  thirteen  yenrs ;  afterwards  minister  of  Salem  from 
1683  to  his  death,  Deo.  13, 1717.     He  had  much  to  do  with 

{>romoting  the  lamentable  witoboraft  delusion,  and  at  a 
ater  period  publicly  confessed  his  error. 

Noyeg  (William  Cdrtis),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sohodaek,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  19,  1805;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1827;  took  high 
rank  as  a  lawyer  in  Oneida  oo. ;  removed  to  Now  York  City 
1838 ;  was  engaged  in  codifying  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York ;  was  prominent  as  a  Whig  and  as  a  Repub- 
lican; was  a  member  of  the  Peace  convention  of  1861, 
and  chosen  president  of  the  New  England  Society  the  day 
before  bis  death,  at  New  York  Dc:.  25,  1864.  He  be- 
queathed his  valuable  law  library  to  Hamilton  College, 
New  York. 

No'yO;  post-T.  of  Big  River  tp.,  Mendocino  oo.,  Cal. 
Pop.  80. 

Jioyon'f  town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  has  large 
manufactures  of  fine  linon  and  ootton  fabrics.  Charle- 
magne resided  here,  Hugo  Capet  was  crowned  here,  and 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Calvin.    Pop.  6498. 

No'biaf  the  Elhinpin  of  the  Romans  and  the  Ciuli  of 
the  Bible,  a  territory  of  North-eastern  Africa,  between  lat. 
11°  and  24°  N.,  bounded  N.  by  Egypt,  E.  by  the  Red  Sea, 
B.  by  Abyssinia,  and  W.  by  Darfoor  and  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  and  belonging  to  Egypt  since  1821,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Area,  35,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  400,000.  The  surface  pre- 
sents a  series  of  elevated  plains — that  of  Sennar,  1377  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  Khartoom,  1263 
feet,  farming  terraces  on  which  the  Nile  descends  from 
Abyssinia  to  Ejypt,  and  which  on  both  sides  are  framed 
in  by  low  mountain -ranges,  which  respectively  separate  Nu- 
bia from  the  Red  Sea  and  from  the  desert  of  Sahara.  The 
soil  is  not  very  rich ;  the  climate  is  extremely  hot,  though 
not  unhealthy ;  and  the  ground  Is  cultivable  only  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  which  here  is  oonsiderably  narrower 
than  in  Egypt.  The  products  are  the  same  as  in  Egypt, 
only  that  here  the  giraffe  and  several  species  of  antelopes 
and  birds  which  belong  to  the  central  plateau  of  Africa  are 
found..  The  inhabitants  form  a  mixed  population  of  ne- 
groes, Arabs,  and  descendants  of  the  old  Ethiopians.  They 
hold  the  Mohammedan  creed,  and  speak  either  the  Arabic  or 
the  Ethiopian  language.  They  live  partly  as  agriculturists 
in  well-built  habitations,  or  as  nomads  in  tents  of  a  coarse 
block  fabric  made  of  camel's  hair.  The  transit  trade  in  the 
products  of  Central  Africa  is  very  important. 

Nack'olla,  county  of  Nebraska,  bounded  S.  by  Kansas. 
Area,  576  square  miles.  It  consists  of  rolling,  fertile  lands 
adapted  to  grain  and  stock  raising.   Cap.  Elkton.  Pop.  042. 

Nadibranchia'ta  (from  muf  m,  "  naked,"  and  bnmchix, 
"gills"),  an  order  of  gasteropod  moUuaks  of  the  sub-class 
OpigfhohraHchi'ita.  The  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  in- 
dividual ;  the  heart  has  a  single  auricle ;  the  bronchia)  are 
exposed  and  arranged  in  fasoicles  on  the  back  or  atrophied; 
the  otocysts  are  connected  with  the  supraoesophagal  ganglia, 
and  sessile;  the  shell  is  developed  in  the  embryo,  in  which 
it  is  spiral,  but  ia  soon  lost,  and  the  animal  is  naked 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  life.  The  order  is  represented 
by  numerous  forma,  all  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  the 
fti,  in  which  they  are  found  at  all  depths,  from  between 
tidemarks  to  at  least  more  than  50  fathoms ;  and  a  few  are 
pelagic,  living  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  open  sea. 
There  is  great  variation  among  the  different  members  in 
the  development  of  the  branchiae.  The  principal  modifi- 
cations in  this  respect  are  those  which  distinguish  the 
primary  groups  or  sub-orders  of  the  order.  In  the  Py- 
gobranohia  the  gills  are  towards  the  middle  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back  and  distributed  in  a  branched  or  plumose 
mass  around  the  anus,  and  in  many  instances  retractile 


within  a  sheath ;  in  the  Polybronohia  tbe  gills  are  vari- 
ously distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  mantle,  and  in 
Pellibranchiata  they  are  more  or  leaa  atrophied,  and  the 
function  of  re^ipiratiau  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  skin. 

Theodore  Qill. 

Nne'ces,  county  of  8.  Texas,  bounded  E.  by  the  Rulf 
of  Mexico  and  N.  E.  by  the  Nueces  River.  Area,  3450 
square  miles.  It  is  level,  but  is  deficient  in  fresh  water  and 
fuel.  It  is  principally  a  cattle  and  sheep  range.  Valuable 
salt  lagoons  abound.     Cap.  Corpus  Cbriati.     Pop.  3975. 

Nn'gent  (Sir  Oeoroe),  Bart.,  b.  in  England  June  10, 
1757;  educated  at  tbe  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich; 
joined  the  7th  regiment  as  lieutenant  at  New  York  Sept., 
1777 ;  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Forts  Montgomery 
and  Clinton ;  aided  in  suppressing  the  Irish  rebellion  1798 ; 
beoamo  a  baronet  1806;  was  commander-in-chief  in  India 
in  1811,  and  attained  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  1842. 
D.  in  England  Mar.  11,  1849. 

Nugent  (George  Nuogxt  Grenville),  Baroit,  second 
son  of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  b.  at  Buckingham 
Castle,  England,  Dec.  .10, 1 788 ;  educated  at  Oxford:  en- 
tered Parliament  under  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Qeorge 
drenville  in  1812;  succeeded  to  nn  Irish  barony  on  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  1813:  published  a  poem  on  the 
English  campaigns  in  Portugal ;  was  an  active  promoter  of 
the  Reform  Bill  for  years  before  its  passage;  liecame  a 
junior  lord  of  the  treasury  in  the  Whig  administration  of 
1830;  lord  high  commissionor  of  the  Ionian  Islands  1832- 
35;  published  Oxford  and  Locke  (1829),  Me.norialt  of 
Hampdm  (1831),  Landt  CUunenl  and  Snered  (1841);  was 
again  in  Parliament  in  1847.     D.  Nov.  26,  1851. 

Nuggi'nai  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Agra, 
is  situated  in  lat.  29°  27'  N.,  and  manufactures  firearms. 
Pop.  14,000. 

Nui'sance,  in  law.  This  is  a  term  of  much  breadth  of 
meaning,  and  includes  all  structures,  employments,  or  acta 
that  in  a  manner  not  authorised  by  law  arc  prejudicial  to 
health,  or  that  ao  incommode  or  ofiond  as  to  render  the 
exercise  of  personal  rights  or  tho  use  of  property  uncom- 
portable.  The  subject  w'ill  be  considered  in  this  article 
under  two  divisions:  I.  General  principles;  II.  Remedies 
and  criminal  proceedings. 

I.  Nuisances  are  arranged  by  law-writers  into  two  prin- 
cipal classes,  public  and  private.  These  do  not  necessarily 
difi'erin  theirnnture.  The  general  distinction  between  them 
concerns  the  persons  affected  by  the  wrongful  act.  Thus,  a 
nuisance  may  be  purely  public,  or  it  may  be  both  public  and 
private,  or  it  may  be  strictly  private.  A  nuisance  purely 
public  affects  the  neighborhood  or  community,  without  be- ' 
ing  specially  injurious  to  any  particular  person.  Instances 
are  the  exercise  of  offensive  trades  causing  noisome  odor, 
the  erection  of  gunpowder-mills,  the  act  of  keeping  gun- 
powder-magazines, or  disorderly  houses  of  any  kind,  such 
as  places  for  gaming  or  unlicensed  exhibitions  of  showmen 
ana  mountebanks.  It  has  even  been  held  that  the  act  of 
making  use  of  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  for- 
ward for  profit  sports  or  amusements  having  nn  useful  end 
— as,  for  example,  a  bowling-alley  kept  for  gain  or  hire — 
is  a  public  nuisance,  even  though  gambling  is  prohibited. 
It  is  of  tho  essence  of  a  nuisance  that  the  act  complained 
of,  or  at  least  tho  mode  of  its  exercise,  should  be  unlawful. 
Accordingly,  if  permitted  by  statute  it  becomes  lawful,  and 
though  all  tho  other  qualities  of  a  nuisance  be  present  no 
redress  can  be  had.  When  unlawful,  responsibility  will 
not  only  attach  to  tbe  author  of  the  wrong,  but  to  any  one 
who,  having  control  of  tho  property  upon  which  the  nuis- 
ance is  erected,  continues  it,  at  least  after  notice  and  re- 
quest to  remove  it.  So  one  who  has  erected  a  nuisance 
may  be  liable  in  some  oases  for  its  continuance,  though  he 
has  parted  with  his  estate. 

Somewhat  akin  to  a  public  nuisance  is  a  purpretturt. 
The  more  specific  meaning  of  this  term  is  an  "enclosure" 
Ipourprifi,  Ft.),  and  it  refers  to  tho  act  of  enclosing  public 
property  for  private  purposes,  as,  for  example,  an  encroach- 
ment by  an  a(yoining  owner  upon  a  higliway.  Such  an 
act  may  be  both  an  encroachment  and  a  public  nuisance, 
or  it  may  be  simply  an  encroachment.  Presumptively,  an 
individual  who  appropriates  any  part  of  a  public  street  or 
harbor  to  his  own  use  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authorities  is  guilty  of  a  nuisance,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
will  devolve  upon  him  to  show  that  it  is  no  injury  to  the 
public,  and  that  a  public  right  bos  not  been  violated.  It 
has  been  decided  by  high  authority  that  the  erection  of  a 
crib  or  pier  in  such  a  harbor  as  that  of  the  city  of  Now 
York  without  competent  authority  is  a  nuisance  in  law, 
and  that  it  is  not  so  in  fact  is  no  defence. 

A  public  nuisance  will  also  bo  private  when  the  unlawful 
act  is  specially  injurious  to  some  particular  individual,  or 
even  to  a  number  of  persons  baring  distinct  rights.  An  un- 
lawful disturbance  of  a  publio  street  might  produce  an  in- 
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pinini;  owner  of  land  far  beyond  that  ans- 

«t  of  the  eommanit;,  and  peculiar  to  him- 

^ase  he  would  hare  his  separate  remed;. 

rer,  the  unlawful  act  is  of  a  public  natnre, 

specially  affecting  any  particular  person,  there 

I  no  remedy  allowed  to  individuals,  but  only  a  public 

prosecution  can  be  had. 

A  nuisance  is  strictly  private  when  only  an  aistion  will 
lie  at  the  suit  of  some  private  person.  There  are  many 
acts  which  are  ranked  in  the  law  as  "nuisances"  simply 
because  they  are  uqiustifiable  interferences  with  the  or- 
dinary rights  of  enjoyment  of  private  property.  This  is 
partioalarly  true  of  enoroachments  upon  incorporeal  rights, 
(See  Hgreditameitts,  iNoosponEAi..)  Thus,  if  one  be  the 
owner  of  a  right  of  way,  or  of  light,  or  of  a  right  to  draw 
water  from  a  stream,  or  of  a  franchise,  such  as  a  ferry, 
and  there  is  an  unjustifiable  interference  by  another  with 
the  exercise  of  his  right,  he  may  regard  the  unlawful  act 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  nuisance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
multiply  instances  by  way  of  illustration.  (Detailed  infor- 
mation is  to  be  sought  in  the  reports  and  in  the  treatises 
npon  torts  and  crimes.     See  Tort  and  Crime.) 

II.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of  remedies  allowed  by  law 
in  order  to  do  complete  justico  to  parties  injured  by  a  nui- 
sance, as  well  as  a  criminal  proceeding  with  a  view  to  deter 
offenders  from  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  tho  public. 

(1)  Indictment. — A  public  nuisance  is  in  law  a  crime  of 
the  grade  of  a  misdemeanor.  If  tho  defendant  is  convicted 
on  the  trial,  he  is  liable  to  punishment  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment. Still,  the  chief  end  of  tho  criminal  prosecution  is 
the  removal  of  the  nuisance,  and  the  court  will  so  adapt  its 
Judgment  as  to'aoeompUsh  that  result.  Accordingly,  whore 
it  appears  that  the  nuisance  continues  to  exist  at  the  time 
of  toe  prosecution,  tho  defendant  may  be  commanded  to 
remove  it  at  his  own  eost.  He  would  only  be  required  to 
do  so  much  as  to  remove  what  was  offensive ;  for  example, 
if  a  noisome  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  building,  he  would 
not  be  directed  to  destroy  the  building  itself,  but  would 
only  be  prevented  from  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
trade.  If  the  party  does  not  abate  the  nuisance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order,  the  sheriff  will  be  directed  to  do  it  at 
the  defendant's  cost. 

(2)  Abatement  without  Legal  Proeeedinrja. — This  is  one 
of  the  exceptional  oases  in  which  a  person  may  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  and  take  away  or  remove  the 
nuisance,  so  long  as  he  commits  no  breach  of  the  peace. 
Blaekstone  gives  as  the  reason  of  this  rule  that  snoh 
injuries  as  obstruct  or  annoy  such  things  as  are  of 
daily  eonvcnienco  or  use  require  an  immediate  remedy, 
and  cannot  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  justice.  This  law  of  abatement  would  seem  to  be 
generally  applicable  to  cases  of  private  nuisance.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  nuisance  is  simply  public,  a  private 
person  would,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  have  no 
right  to  proceed  in  this  manner.  He  should  await  the 
ordinary  course  of  criminal  justice.  If  the  act  complained 
of  is  both  a  public  and  a  private  nuinance,  the  person  spe- 
cially injured  by  it  would  have  a  right  of  abatement.  The 
act  of  abatement  does  not  prevent  the  ix^ured  party  from 
maintaining  an  action  for  damages. 

(.3)  Action  at  La\e  for  a  Removal  of  the  ^fitieaaee, — This 
remedy  is  known  as  a  "writ  of  nuisance"  or  "assize  of 
nuisance."  Under  it  the  sheriff  summons  a  jury  to  view 
the  premises,  and  if  the  plaintiff  is  suceessfbl  he  has  judg- 
ment both  to  have  the  nuisance  abated  and  to  recover  dam- 
ages. This  proceeding  can  be  instituted  both  against  him 
who  originated  and  him  who  continues  the  nuisance.  This 
writ  is  only  resorted  to  where  the  plaintiff  has  a  freehold 
interest  in  land  affected  by  the  nuisance,  and  the  defendant 
has  a  similar  estate  in  the  land  upon  which  the  unlawful 
act  is  performed.  This  writ  is  substantially  in  force  in 
some  of  our  States  (e.g.  New  York),  though  modified  as  to 
its  ancient  forms. 

(4)  The  more  common  remedy  in  a  court  of  law  is  an 
action  simply  for  damages,  known  ai  an  "action  on  the 
case."  This  is  governed  by  rules  much  less  technical  than 
those  prevailing  under  the  writ  of  nuisance.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  this  case  in  detail,  as  it  is  governed 
by  ordinary  rules  prevailing  in  courts  of  law  as  to  injuries 
of  an  indirect  kind,  and  the  plaintiff  will  be  entitled  to 
recover  whatever  damages  he  may  prove  himself  to  have 
sustained. 

(5)  fiuit  in  Equity. — Courts  of  equity  have  jurisdiction 
over  this  class  of  cases  in  many  instances,  and  may  grant 
relief  by  the  special  process  known  as  an  injunction.  (See 
IxjwucTlON.)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  embraces  pub- 
lie  nuisances  and  purprestures,  as  well  as  encroachments 
npon  private  rights.  In  the  oase  of  a  pnrprestare  or  pnb- 
lio  nuisance  the  attorney-general,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
State,  files  an  information.  (See  Ikforkatton.)  The  main 
ground  of  interference  by  this  ooort  is  that  it  gives  a  more 


complete  and  perfect  remedy  than  is  attainable  in  •  eourt 
of  law,  and  is  able  more  effectually  to  sapprees  vezatioue 
litigation.  By  the  grant  of  a  perpetual  injunction  final 
relief  is  granted  to  the  public,  whereas  an  indietment  at 
the  common  law  only  disposes  of  the  particular  ease  then 
before  the  court.  When  an  individual  sustains  from  • 
public  nuisance  an  injury  peculiar  to  himself,  he  ho*  the 
like  remedy  in  equity  on  his  own  application.  It  is  neees- 
sary  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  elass  of  cases  to  establish  his 
claim  by  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence.  An  ii^anetion 
may  also  be  had  to  restrain  the  oontinuance  of  a  naisane* 
simply  of  a  private  character  if  it  be  iiynrious  to  property. 
A  recent,  illustration  is  found  in  the  ease  of  a  market- 
gardener  whose  garden  was  seriously  damaged  by  noxiouf 
vapors  and  smoke  issuing  from  neighboring  gasworks. 
The  plaintiff  was  awarded  a  perpetual  iignnetion  to  re- 
strain the  further  manufacture  of  the  gas  in  s  manner 
injurious  to  his  crops.  The  instances  that  might  ba  cited 
are  very  numerous  both  as  to  corporeal  property  and  in- 
corporeal rights.  They  all  resolvo  themselves  into  cases 
where  the  injury  caused  by  the  nuisance  cannot  be  ade- 
quately compensated  by  money  or  the  unlawful  act  f^om 
its  nature  must  occasion  a  continuing  damage,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  the  peculiar  remedies  of  this  court. 
In  certain  cases,  whore  the  act  is  plainly  a  nuisance,  the 
court  will  proceed  without  the  aid  of  a  jury ;  in  other  cases, 
where  the  act  is  apparently  lawful,  but  may  become  un- 
lawful from  negligence  or  mismanagement,  the  question  of 
unlawfulness  may  be  submitted  to  a  jury  through  the  me- 
dium  of  a  court  of  law,  and  the  equity  court  will  make  use 
of  the  verdict  as  establishing  the  requisite  facts.  So,  where 
the  injunction  is  asked  for  in  aid  of  a  legal  right,  unless 
that  is  clear,  it  must  first  be  settled  by  an  appropriate 
proceeding  in  a  court  of  law.  (Consult  Qibbons  on  The 
Law  relative  to  Nuitaneee,  Yool's  Jiemedin  in  Equity,  and 
the  works  on  Equity  Juritprutlenct  of  Story,  Adams,  or 
Willard  (Potter's  ed.).)  T.  W.  Dwiobt. 

Nu'kha,  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Baku, 
Transcaucasia,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  production  and  manufacture  of  silk.     Pop.  23,371. 

NnlliAca'tiOB  [from  the  Lat.  nulUfieo,  used  with  nul- 
lijieatio  by  Tertullian]  is  the  act  of  making  void  or  in- 
valid. The  word  acquired  no  rights  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, we  believe,  although  nullify  occurs  in  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, until  it  became  necessary  in  our  political  history  to 
devise  a  term  which  should  signify  the  so-called  right  of 
one  or  more  of  the  States  in  the  American  Union  to  declare 
a  law  passed  by  the  national  legislature  unconstitutional, 
and  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  such  legislation.  In  other 
words,  the  right  was  assorted  to  belong  to  tho  States  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  each  one  for  itself,  and  thus  to  im- 
pose a  check  of  a  new  description  on  tho  general  law- 
making power.  The  doctrine  of  the  Constitotion  had  been 
held  to  be,  that  if  the  House  of  Representetives,  the  Senate, 
and  tho  President  should  together  assent  to  an  act  of  legis- 
lation, it  should  become  a  law ;  nay,  further,  that  if  the 
President  objected  to  tho  bill  and  two-thirds  of  each  of  the 
houses  should  still  sanction  it,  it  should  become  a  law  not- 
withstanding his  objections.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  law 
in  such  a  sense  that  all  executive  officers  and  others  eon- 
oemed  with  the  laws  should  regard  it  to  be  such,  and  en- 
force it,  excepting  the  single  case  in  which  constitutional 
objections  should  be  formally  made  before  the  proper  court. 
Should  this  oocur,  the  ultimate  decision  would  rest  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  if  the  decision  there  was 
adverse  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  there  would  bo 
no  adequate  ground  for  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  tho 
government  or  of  any  official  or  private  person  against  a 
person  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  law  in  question.  Thus, 
there  were  conceivably  four  parties  whose  opinion  needed 
to  bo  taken  before  a  law  was  sure  of  a  place  on  the  stetate- 
book — tho  two  houses,  the  chief  magistrate,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  doctrine  of  nullification  sought  to  add 
to  these  a  fifth — ^the  judgment  of  a  State  as  expressed  in 
a  constitutional  way.  And  it  was  held  that  the  State  thus 
nullifying  an  act  or  law  of  Congress  was  still  in  the  Union, 
entitled  to  all  its  former  privileges,  although  refusing  obe- 
dience to  the  law  or  act  in  question.  Should  the  general 
executive,  however,  make  attempts  to  enforce  such  act  or 
law  within  the  territory  of  the  nullifying  State,  then  an 
unconstitutional  wrong  would  begin,  and  the  Stete  would 
have  the  right  to  retire  from  the  Union,  while  the  U.  S., 
of  course,  eould  have  no  right  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of 
its  will  in  this  respect.  The  framcrs  of  the  ordinance  of 
nullification  seemed  to  hare  been  simple  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  such  opposition  would  put  an  end  to  the  attempt 
at  force ;  probably  they  thought  some  compromise  would  be 
tho  natural  issue  of  such  a  quarrel,  and  perhaps  they  hoped 
for  support  from  one  or  more  of  the  neighboring  States. 

But  it  is  time  to  go  into  some  details  respecting  the  origin 
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and  oeoasioD,  as  well  as  ths  result,  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  the  general  Kovornment.  In 
doin^this  wo  must  arow  our  conviction  that  the  tariff  leg- 
islation had  heen  unwise,  one-sided,  and  adverse  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Southern  States ;  and  we  trust  that  this  con- 
fession will  free  us  from  suspicion  of  partiality  while  we 
give  as  brief  a  sketch  of  this  history  as  possible. 

The  division  of  opinions  in  regard  to  tne  form  of  consti- 
tution most  desirable  for  the  Union  gave  rise,  soon  after 
the  Constitution  was  accepted  and  went  into  operation,  to 
a  division  in  respect  to  its  interpretation.     This  spirit  ap- 

f>ears  especially  in  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  fol- 
owed  by  those  of  Virginia  in  1799,  daring  the  great  party 
strifes  of  the  administration  of  John  Adams.  In  the  Arst 
of  the  resolutions  just  named,  after  the  harmless  declara- 
tion that  the  general  government  is  one  of  limited  powers, 
it  is  said  that  the  government  created  by  the  compact  be- 
tween the  States  "  was  not  made  the  ezolusive  or  final  Jndge 
of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  but  that,  as 
in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers  having  no  com- 
mon judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for 
itself  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
rcdre.is."  And  they  express  the  hope  that  the  other  States, 
"  returning  to  their  natural  rights  in  cases  not  made  fed- 
eral, will  concur  in  declaring  [the  alien  and  sedition  laws] 
void  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take  measures  of  its  own 
in  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others  of  the 
general  government  not  plainly  and  intentionally  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their  re- 
spective territories."  These  resolutions  were  written  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  afterward  appeared,  and  were  the  first  act 
in  the  drama  of  opposition  to  the  avowed  and  received 
sense  of  the  Constitution  which  ended  in  secession  and  war 
in  1861.  The  Democratic  party,  which  opposed  the  Con- 
stitution and  feared  consolidation,  came  into  power  at  the 
expiration  of  Mr.  Adams's  term  of  office,  and  continued  to 
manage  the  government  for  many  years.  In  1819  the 
struggle  attending  the  admission  of  Missonri  into  the 
Union  unless  a  line  should  be  drawn  limiting  slavery, 
showed  that  new  issues  were  coming  before  the  people — 
that  the  Democratic  party  itself  would  not  always  be  loyal 
to  its  Southern  loaders.  Then  came  the  revival  of  manu- 
factures after  the  peace  with  England  of  1815,  and  the  va- 
rious tariff  laws,  which  wore  claimed  to  be  oppressive  to  the 
interests  of  the  Southern  States.  The  tariff  of  1 828  called 
up  again  the  theory  of  making  U.  8.  law  void  by  State 

gower;  which  theory  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Hayne  in  the 
ennte  of  the  U.  S.,  and  was  shown  in  its  danger  and  ab- 
surdity by  Mr.  Webster  in  bis  speech  of  Jan.  26,  18.10. 

It  was  within  le<<3  than  three  years  after  this  that  the  ex- 
periment of  nullification  was  made  by  the  State  whose 
principal  politicians  had  been  imbuing  the  Southern  States 
with  the  doctrine  for  a  long  time.  In  Nov.,  I8;i2,  soon 
after  Gen.  Jackson's  second  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, a  convention,  summoned  to  meet  at  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  drew  up  and  unanimously  reported  the  ordi- 
nance of  nullifieation.  In  this  ordinance  the  existing 
tariff,  which,  in  a  somewhat  milder  form,  agreed  with  that 
of  1828,  was  pronounced  "  null  and  void,  and  no  law,  nor 
binding  on  this  State,  its  officers,  or  eitisens,"  and  no  du- 
ties on  imports  were  to  be  paid  within  the  State  after  Feb.  1, 
18:12.  The  ordinance  also  contained  the  provision  that  no 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  against  its  own 
validity  should  be  permitted,  and  that  any  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  a  court  of  the  State  upholding  this  ordinance 
should  be  treated  as  contempt  of  the  court  from  whose  de- 
cision such  appeal  should  be  taken.  All  offloera  and  jurors 
in  the  State  were  required  to  obey  the  ordinance  and  all 
legislative  nets  made  to  keep  it  in  force.  And  any  measures 
of  force  adopted  by  the  general  government  for  the  puniose 
of  levying  auties  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  justify  the  State  in  regarding  itself  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Union.  (Cf.  Greeley's  Amtr.  Con.,  p.  83.) 
It  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  Union  that  (len.  Jackson, 
a  Southern  man  of  vast  popularity,  a  hero  of  the  war  of 
1812-15  with  Great  Britain,  was  President:  and  wo  may 
add  that  it  helped  the  cause  of  the  Union  that  he  had  a 
feud  with  Mr,  Calhoun,  the  prime  author  of  nuUiBoation. 
He  was  not  the  equal  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  ability,  but  he  had 
much  more  common  sense;  this  quality  enabled  him  to  see 
through  the  web  of  sophistries  of  which  the  extreme  States 
nights  doctrino  was  composed,  after  having  been,  as  it 
would  seem,  on  the  side  of  nullification  when  it  was  first 
agitated.  Uo  acted  with  his  nsual  energy.  At  a  very  early 
date  he  wrote  to  the  collector  of  Charleston,  giving  him 
orders  to  employ  the  revenue  cutters  of  bis  district  and 
other  means  within  his  control  in  order  to  secure  ond  pro- 
tect from  the  State  authorities  vessels  with  cargoes  liable  to 
pay  duties.  And  not  long  after  the  meeting  of  Congress 
m  Dec.,  1 8.'!2,  he  sent  to  the  houses  his  long  state  paper  on 
nullifieation,  in  which  ho  declared  his  intention  to  treat  all 


armed  resistance  nndar  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  ai 
treason  against  the  U.  S.,  and  treated  at  large  of  the  falls* 
cics  of  the  doctrine.  This  remarkable  paper  was  not,  it  is 
altogether  probable,  his  own  production.  Indeed,  to  com- 
pose it  was  beyond  his  ability  and  statesmanship.  A  ver- 
satile and  able  man,  Edward  Livingston,  the  anther  of  the 
Louisiana  oodo,  then  secretary  of  state,  was  the  writer. 
But  that  Jackson,  if  he  over  had  fallen  into  the  theory  em- 
bodied in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions,  and  ap- 
'  pearing  in  a  mature  shape  in  the  nullification  ordinance, 
now  saw  its  fallacies  and  dangers,  is  quite  certain.  And 
no  one  could  say  this  with  the  same  impressiveness  as  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans.  The  teachings  of  this  proclamation 
have  entered  to  such  a  degree  into  the  thinking  of  the 
country,  and  are  now  regarded  as  so  manifestly  just,  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  quotations  from  it.  We  ^ 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  single  one,  which  shows  that 
what  was  afterward  called  tercttion  was  here  identified  with 
the  proceedings  in  South  Carolina:  "The  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  forms  a  government,  not  a  league ;  and  whether 
it  be  formed  by  compact  between  the  States  or  in  any  other 
manner,  its  character  is  the  same.  Each  State  having  ex- 
pressly parted  with  so  many  powers  as  to  constitute,  jointly 
with  the  other  States,  a  single  nation,  cannot  from  that 
period  possess  any  right  to  secede,  because  such  secession 
does  not  break  a  league,  but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation ; 
and  any  injury  to  that  union  is  not  only  a  breach,  which 
would  result  from  the  contravention  of  a  compact,  but  is  an 
offence  against  the  whole  Union.  To  say  that  any  State 
may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the  Union  is  to  say  that  the 
U.  S.  are  not  a  nation,  because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to 
contend  that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  parts,  to  their  injury  or  ruin,  with- 
out oiimmitting  an  offence." 

Qon.  Jackson's  measures,  his  proclamation,  just  described, 
and  his  special  message  to  Congress  of  Jan.,  18,1.1,  on  the 
same  subject,  turned  the  tide  so  far  in  favor  of  his  views 
of  oonstitutional  law  that  the  other  Southern  States,  as  well 
as  the  Northern,  decidedly  approved  of  his  course.  South 
Carolina,  propitiated  by  a  modification  of  the  tariff — Mr. 
Clay's  Compromise,  so  called — abandoned  the  ordinance  of 
nullification,  and  the  heresy  slept  awhile  to  awake  again, 
revived  and  more  intense,  afterageneration.  T.  D.  WooLScr. 

Tfuman'tia,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of 
the  Coltiberian  Arevaci,  was  situated  on  the  Douro,  near 
the  present  Soria  in  Old  Castile,  and  became  very  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  heroic  valor  with  which  it  de- 
fended its  independence  against  the  Romans.  Of  its  pop- 
ulation, 8000  men  wore  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  with 
this  force  it  fought  successfully  against  Quintus  Fnlvius 
Nobilior  in  15.3  B.  c,  Quintus  Ceecilius  Metellns  in  143, 
Quintus  Pompcius  in  141,  Marcus  Popilius  Lainos  in  130, 
and  Cncius  Hostilius  Mancinas  in  137.  But  in  134,  Pub- 
lius  Cornelius  Scipio  the  Younger  received  the  command. 
With  an  army  of  60,000  men  he  laid  siege  to  Numantia, 
and  enclosed  it  completely.  All  sallies  were  in  vain ;  es- 
cape was  impossible;  of  help  there  came  none.  But  still 
his  propositions  of  surrender  were  rejected.  The  siege 
lasted  for  fifteen  months.  Then,  one  day  Scipio  marched 
his  army  into  the  city.  No  resistance  was  offered.  The 
houses  were  closed.  The  streets  were  silent.  The  echo  of 
the  tramping  columns  and  the  croak  of  the  oarrion-crow 
were  the  only  sounds  heard,  for  the  city  was  dead.  Those 
whom  plague  and  famine  and  the  arrows  of  the  besiegers 
had  spared  had  fallen  upon  their  own  swords.  Scipio  stood 
in  a  tomb.  He  felt  that  he  himself  had  been  utterly  de- 
feated, and  in  his  fury  be  levelled  the  vacant  houses  with 
the  ground.  Clbhehs  Petsrseit. 

Nn'maPompil'iaSttheenecessorof  Romulus,  reigned 
from  715  to  672  B.  c.  All  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the 
Romans  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  also  improved  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  Rome. 

Nnm'ber  [Lat.  flumeru*].  Abstractly  considered,  num- 
ber is  the  measure  of  the  relation  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind ;  in  this  sense  it  is  identical  with  the  term  rrttio 
or  quotient.  Technically  considered,  it  is  a  niiigle  thing,  or 
a  eoUeetion  of  things  of  the  same  kind;  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  term  is  generally  employed  in  mathematics.  By 
an  extension  of  moaning  always  permissible  in  the  use  of 
mathematical  terms,  the  term  number  is  made  to  include  0, 
CD,  and  also  all  ntrdtf  we  shall  use  the  term  in  this  ex- 
tended signification  in  the  following  article. 

The  thing  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  collection  is  called  a 
unit.  If  the  logical  character  of  the  unit  is  specified,  the 
number  is  said  to  be  concrete;  if  the  nature  of  the  unit  is 
not  specified,  the  number  is  said  to  be  abstract ;  thus,  7 
fett  is  a  concrete  number,  and  7  is  an  abstract  number. 
So  far  as  arithmetical  computation  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  difference  between  concrete    and    abstract  numbers. 
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provided  we  omit  tho  name  of  the  unit  The  only 
diflerence  in  the  final  result  ia  one  of  interpretation. 
Thus,  if  ne  have  to  multiply  7  fett  by  5  fttt,  we  neglect 
the  name  of  tho  unit  and  multiply  7  by  5 ;  we  then  take 
into  aouount  tho  nature  of  the  ooncrete  factors  and  in- 
terpret tho  result  as  :i5  fqnure  feet.  As  the  value  of  the 
unit  of  a  number  is  in  a  measure  arbitrary,  wo  may,  if  we 

E lease,  transform  any  given  number  into  an  equivalent  one 
aving;  a  different  unit;  thus,  the  number  200  may  be  re- 
garded as  20  lent,  2  knniired;  or  as  400  kalca.  A  great 
porti'>n  of  arithmetical  operations  is  concerned  with  such 
transformations,  which  are  known  nnder  the  general  name 
of  "  reluction."  In  treating  of  numbers  we  regard  the  unit 
1  as  the  primary  hnit  of  the  collection,  in  which  case  frac- 
tions are  to  be  roi;arded  as  collections  of  equal  parts  of 
that  base :  thus,  the  fraction  ^  may  be  regarded  as  a  col- 
leotion  of  .1  units,  each  equal  to  ^,  and  fib.  may  be  regarded 
as  a  oolleotion  of  5  units,  each  equal  to  ^Ib.  The  same 
principle  cnab'oj  us  to  express  a  number  partly  in  terms 
of  one  unit  and  partly  in  terms  of  another,  giving  rise  to 
compound  and  mixed  numbors;  thus,  the  expression  £4 12«. 
is  a  compound  number  made  up  of  4  units,  each  equal  to 
£1,  and  12  units,  each  equal  to  In. ;  the  mixed  number  $3^ 
is  composed  of  -i  units,  each  equal  to  $1,  and  2  units,  eacn 
equal  to  f^.  From  this  point  of  view  we  may  regard  every 
simple  number,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  as  a  species  of 
monomial  in  which  the  unit  of  the  number  corresponds  to 
the  literal  part  of  tho  monomial ;  wo  may  also  regard  com- 
pound and  mixed  numbers  as  species  of  polynomials.  Thus 
regarded,  all  kinds  of  numbers  become  subject  to  the  alge- 
braic rules  for  treating  monomial  and  polynomial  expres- 
sions. 

Classes  op  Nchbers. — Numbers  are  divided  into  classes 
in  many  diflerent  ways,  according  to  their  different  prop- 
erties. The  names  of  some  of  these  classes  are  given  be- 
low, with  a  brief  statement  of  their  peculiar  properties. 

(1)  Odd  nud  Eren  Numbcrt. — The  series  of  integers,  0, 1, 2, 
3,  4,  etc.,  called  the  series  of  nntitral  uumbfrtf  is  subdivided 
into  two  series — ^the  series  of  odd  ntdniem,  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc., 
none  of  which  is  exactly  divisible  by  2,  and  the  series  of 
even  uumkeri,  0,  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  each  of  which  is  exactly  di- 
visible by  2.  The  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of 
these  two  classes  of  numbers:  1st,  the  sum  or  the  difference 
of  any  two  even  numbers,  or  of  any  two  odd  numbers,  is 
always  an  even  number;  2d,  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
even  numbers,  or  the  sum  of  an  even  number  of  odd  num- 
bers, is  an  even  number,  but  the  sum  of  an  odd  number  of 
odil  numbers  is  an  odd  number;  3d,  the  product  of  any 
number  of  even  numbers  is  an  even  number,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  any  number  of  odd  numbers  is  an  odd  number;  4th, 
all  the  integral  powers  of  even  numbers  are  even  numbers, 
and  all  the  integral  powers  of  odd  numbers  arc  odd  num- 
bers, and  consequently  the  diff'oronco  between  any  power  of 
an  odd  number  and  the  number  itself  is  an  even  number. 

(2)  Frime  <ind  Compotiie  iVumber: — A  prime  number  is 
one  that  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  any  other  number 
except  1 ;  all  numbers  that  arc  not  prime  are  said  to  bo 
oomposite — that  is,  composed  of  two  or  more  factors ;  thus, 
2,  3,  5,  7,  etc.  are  prime  numbers ;  4, 0, 9,  etc.  are  composite 
numbers.    (See  Primb  Numbers.) 

(3)  Flgnrnle  Number; — Figurate  numbers  are  those 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  general  form 

«(H-Hl)(i.-f2)  .  .  ■  (n-t-w) 
1.2  .  3  .  .  .  (m-H) 
by  making  partioular  sappositiona  on  the  arbitrary  integers 
in  and  n.  If  we  assume  m  equal  to  any  whole  number,  and 
then  make  n  =  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  we  shall  have  one  series  of  fig- 
urate numbers ;  by  giving  to  m  every  value  from  0  up,  we 
obtain  in  succession  an  infinite  number  of  figurate  series. 
(Sea  Figurate  Numbers.) 

(3)  Fuli/gounl  and  Pgramidal  Number: — These  numbers 
are  so  named  because  they  express  the  different  numbers  of 
equal  spherical  balls  that  can  be  symmetrically  arranged 
su  as  to  form  certain  polygonal  and  pyramidal  figures. 
The  polygonal  numbers  are  formed  by  taking  the  succes- 
sive sums  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  whose 
first  term  is  1 ;  if  the  common  diS'erence  is  1,  we  have 
triangular  numbers :  if  the  common  difference  is  2,  we  have 
square  numbers ;  if  the  common  diS'erence  is  3,  we  have 
pentagonal  numbers ;  and,  in  general,  if  the  common  dif- 
ference is  m—2,  we  have  tn-gonal  numbers.     Thus, 

jAHIhmrtical  lerits,  1,  2,  3,  4, 15,  6,  7,  etc. ; 

(  Triangular  nitmbrra,  1,  8,  6, 10, 15,  21,  28,  etc. 

( ArUhmrJical series,  I,  3,  6,7,9, 11,  etc.; 

\  Sfpiare  numbers,  1,  4,  9, 16,  25,  SS,  etc. 

]  Arithmeticnl  series,  1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16,  etc. ; 

X  PenUigmuil  numbers,  1,  S,  12,  22, 35, 61,  etc. 
Pyramidal  numbers  are  derived  from  polygonal  nnmbera 
according  to  the  samo  law.     Thus, 

(Square  numbers,  1,  4,  9, 16,  25,  etc.; 

Xl^uare pyramidaU,  1,  S,  14,  30, 66,  etc 


The  last  line  of  numbers  gives  the  number  of  equal  spheri- 
cal balls  that  can  be  piled  in  different  pyramids  having 
square  bases.  It  is  a  general  principle,  though  not  capable 
of  rigorous  demonstration,  that  any  whole  number  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  1,  2,  or  3  triangular  numbers,  or  to  the  sum 
of  1,  2,  3,  or  4  square  numbers,  or  to  the  sum  of  1,  2,  3,  4, 
or  b  pentagonal  numbers,  etc.  Thus,  the  number  23  is 
equal  to  21  -|- 1  -|- 1,  or  to  9  +  tl  +  4  -|- 1,  or  to  22  +  I,  etc 

(4)  Redundant,  Defective,  and  Perfect  Numbers, — If  the 
sum  of  all  the  divisors  of  a  number  (except  itself)  is 
greater  than  the  number,  it  is  said  to  bo  reduudaat :  thus, 
12  is  a  redundant  number,  beoause  1  +2-|-3-|-4-h6>12. 
If  this  sum  is  less  than  the  number,  it  is  said  to  be  defect- 
ive ;  thus,  10  is  a  defective  number,  because  1  -H  2  -|-  5  <  10. 
If  this  sum  is  just  equal  to  the  number,  it  is  said  to  be 
perfect  j  thus,  6  is  a  perfect  number,  because  1  -I-  2  -|-  3  :=  S. 
If  (2"  — 1)  is  a  prime  number,  then  is  £«-'  (2''— 1)  a  per- 
fect number ;  thus,  2^  —  1,  or  127,  is  prime,  and  2<  (2'  —  1), 
or  8128,  is  a  perfect  number. 

(5)  Amivnble  Numbers. — Two  number!  are  said  to  be 
amicAblo  when  each  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  divisors 
of  the  other.  Thus,  284  and  220  are  amicable  numbers, 
as  are  17296  and  18416,  and  also  9363683  and  9437066. 

(6)  BenmuilU'i  Numbert. — These  are  the  coefficients  of 
the  diS'erent  powers  o(x  in  the  series  obtained  by  develop- 
ing tho  expression  z(c*—  1)  -'.  These  numbers  are  used 
in  the  higner  branches  of  applied  mathematics,  and  for 
this  reason  they  have  been  oomputod  and  tabulated.  (The 
general  forms  of  Bemouilli's  numbers  may  be  found  on 
page  247  of  De  Morgan's  Caleulut.  For  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  numbers  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Gauss's  Disquititiones  Aritkmetiem  or  to  Legendre's  £a<at 
sur  la  Thforie  da  Nombree.) 

ExpRBssioM  OP  Numbers  is  Different  Scales. — The 
same  number  can  be  expressed  in  many  diS'erent  ways, 
without  departing  from  the  principles  explained  under  the 
title  Notation.  If  we  represent  any  number  by  N,  we 
may  write  the  equation 

N  —  ar>  -I-  br»-  >  + ,  ete.,  +kr  +  l,  (1) 

in  which  r  is  the  radix  of  the  system,  and  a,  b,  etc.,  I-,  I, 
are  whole  numbers,  equal  or  unequal,  but  always  less  than 
r.  The  number  of  characters  required  to  write  any  number 
in  any  system  is  equal  to  r.  If  r  =:  2,  tho  corresponding 
system  is  called  the  iinnnr  system ;  if  r  =  3,  tho  corre- 
sponding system  is  called  the  temari/  system  ;  if  i'  =  1 0,  we 
have  the  common  or  decimal  system  ;  if  r  =  12.  we  have  the 
duodecimal  system ;  and  so  on.  'The  expression  for  a 
number  may  be  transformed  from  one  system  tu  another 
by  a  few  simple  operations.  The  method  of  making  this 
transformation  will  be  illustrated  by  showing  how  a  num- 
ber may  be  transformed  from  the  decimal  to  the  duodecimal 
system,  and  the  reverse.  Since  the  number  of  characters 
required  in  any  system  is  equal  to  the  numerical  value  of  the 
radix,  we  must  hare  twelve  characters  to  express  a  number 
in  tho  duodecimal  system.  Let  ns,  therefore,  adopt  the 
character  ^  to  denote  10  units  in  the  system,  and  the  cha- 
racter w  to  denote  1 1  units.  Let  it  be  required  to  transform 
the  number  6894  from  the  decimal  to  the  duodecimal  sys- 
tem. An  examination  of  equation  (1)  shows  us  that  if  we 
divide  any  number  by  the  radix  of  the  required  system, 
the  remainder  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  units  in  the 
first  place;  if  we  divide  tne  quotient  obtained  by  the  radix, 
the  remainder  will  be  tho  number  of  units  in  the  second 
place :  and  so  on.  Hence,  the  operation  of  transformation 
IS  as  shown  below  : 

Duoieeimal  to  Deeimal. 
6X       1=6 

10  X     12=   120 

11  X   144 -=1684 
3X1728  =  6184 

6894  Am. 
.:  3it^Am. 

In  like  manner,  a  nnmber  in  the  decimal  system  may  be 
transformed  to  an  equivalent  number  in  any  other  system, 
and  the  reverse.  W.  Q.  Peck. 

Num'berg,  Book  of,  so  called  because  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  second  census  of  the  Hebrews,  made  at  Sinai 
in  tho  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  Kxodus 
(ch.  i.).  It  also  contains  (oh.  zzvi.)  an  account  of  a  third 
census,  thirty-eight  years  later.  It  ia  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  eonteota 
treat  largely  of  the  history  of  the  tribes  in  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness.  It  also  contains  portions  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.    (See  Pentateuch.) 

Ifo'meralR  [Lat  numeriM],  the  characters  by  means  of 
which  we  express  numbers.  Thus,  in  the  common  system 
the  numeralF  vi  1,  2,  3,  etc. ;  in  the  Roman  system  the 

numerals  K',     .    .,  X.,  etc.    Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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